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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH  E  mioitt  Ioit>rtnr«BedtB  htely  ttiade  hi  idmoft  every  Branch  oi  Lcarniog  will, 
we  preiiiine,  be  a  fafficient  Realbn  for  compiling  a  New  DUiionary  of  Arts  np.j 
Sciences ;  in  which  we  propofe  to  prafeat  Ac  Reid^  wHli  a  complete  Botfy  of  Literature, 
enriched  with  all  the  Dilcoveries  of  the  Learned  in  EutY)pe< 

It  flioald  alfo  be  remembered,  that  fince  the  publication  of  any  Work  o  f  t!  i  K  i : ,  d .  the 
Society  for  tbe  Bncouragemnt  of  Arttt  ManufaSures,  and  Commcru,  lus  bcea  jnilitutedj 
and  in  confcquenee  of  Ae  large  Premiums  and  Bounties  given  by  that  generous  Body,  a 
great  number  of  Improvements  in  feveral  ufeful  Arts  have  been  made,  artd  manv  curious 
Machines  conftruftcd.  Models  of  which  are  now  dcpoiitcd  in  the  Cuftody  of  the  Society, 
Ibr  the  Benefit  of  Mankind.  We  therefore  propofe  to  give,  in  the  Courfc  of  this  Work, 
degant  De6gns  and  accnnte  Dcfcriptiona  of  the  moft  ofeful  of  thcic  M  ichincs,  and  which, 
wehumbly  hope,  will  be  confidered  as  a  veiy  uieful  Part  of  our  Undertaking.  * 

WearedKfefoKeperfuadedthat  thediftrentDiOionaries  already  extant,  will  be  no  Ob- 
jeOioil  to  the  Work  now  oflsredio  the  Publici  efpecially  as  their  Imperfedlions  are  fuffi- 
ckntly  known  in  the  Republic  of  Lettera.  It  is  not,  however,  our  Intention  to  depreciate 
the  Works  of  others  in  ocdor  to  recommead  ouroWm  but  we  will  venture  to  promiie, 
Aat every  thing  valoable  in  Mr.  Chsmhen*  Cyclopedia^  and  Ae  other  Works  of  that 
Kind,  particolarly  the  Encyclopedie  pnbUOwd  at  Paris,  (hall  be  contained  in  this  Dictjonary, 
augmented  with  As  Difcoveries  and  Improvements  made  fince  thefe  Works  were  com- 
piled. At  the  iame  tine  we  would  ^.g  Leave  to  declare,  that  thefe  Books  are  lb  far  from 
bebg  the  only  ones  Bled  in  compofing  this  new  DiAionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  we 
have  eztraaed  the  greater  Part  of  our  Artfeles  from  Origteal  Authors  j  being  fenfiblc  that 
the  Authority  of  any  Work  of  this  Kind  muA,  in  a  great  meafure,  depend  upon  the 
Repntation  and  Merit  of  the  Writers  from  whom  it  is  coHeded:  And  our  Rca  krs  nuy 
be  aflbred,  that  m  foch  Articles  ai  are  extraAed  from  Foreign  Authors,  all  the  Di.^cul- 
ties  and  Obfcucitiea  that  occur  in  the  Original  will  be  removed  and  explained  in  their 
reJpe£dve  Tranflattons. 

We  fliaU  alfo  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  Kature  of  our  Plan  will  admit,  to  give  entire 
Syftems  of  the  moil  ulefuI  Branches  of  Mathematical  Learning,  in  order  to  render  this 
Work  as  independent  of  others  as  pofliUei  and  at  tbe  fame  Time  to  inveftigate  carefully 
the  more  fublimc  Parts  of  that  Scienee,  foch  as  the  Aberration  of  Light,  the  Lunar 
Theory,  k<:.  accordbg  to  the  lateft  Improvements. 

Daily  Experience  fufficiently  demonftrates  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  Author  to  explain 
fundamentally  a  fingle  Art  or  Science,  even  when  it  has  been  the  principal  ftiidy  of  his 
Life  ;  how  great  then  muft  the  Difficulty  prove  to  explain  the  whole  Circle  of  Arts  and 
Scicncci?  We  vrere  fufficiently  aware  of  this  enormous  Burden,  and  tbetefbre  thought 

proper 
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proper  to  divide  it,  thit  w«  might  be  the  Wderwabled  to  fuppoit  legrmt «  Wei^it  Aem 
cordingly  a  fufficient  Number  of  Gentlemen  are  engaged  in  the  prefent  UndertakJng.  and 
each  Member  employed  in  executing  the  Part  he  thorou^'hly  underflaodsj  and  confr' 
quently  is  not  only  acquainted  with  what  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  have  written  on  dlA 
£une  Subjedt,  but  capable  of  adding  to  theirs  his  own  Acquifitions.  By  this  Meant  the 
principal  Articles  will  be  treated  with  more  Method  and  more  Certainty;  carried  to  a  greater 
Extent*  and  executed  with  greater  Preciiion,  than  thofe  of  any  other  Work  in  thcEnglifli 
Language.  It  ihall  be  our  principal  Concern  to  collect  Fa£ts,  compare  HxperimentSf  con* 
fttte  Errors,  afccrtain  Difcoveries,  and  contrive  Methods  for  exciting  Peribns  of  Geniiu  to 
ftrike  out  i^ew  Paths  of  Science,  and  extend  tbeprelent  Boundaries  of  human  Knowledge; 

For  this  purpofc  we  Hull  prefix  to  the  Principles  of  the  Uhcral  Arts  a  fuccbft  Account 
of  their  Rife  nnd  Progrefs,  that  Perfuns  of  Capacity  may  have  no  Reafoa  for  the  Ihtnie  to 
nilemploy  their  Time  in  fc.rching  after  Things  already  known ;  nor  Pretenddfi  to  Science 
^  any  longer  capable  of  impofing  on  the  World*  as  Di/coveiies  of  their  own*  what  die 
Indyftry  of  others  had  before  explored. 

But  the  greateft  Difficulty  attending  the  prcfcnt  Undertaking  occnrt  indie  Partielating 
to  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Books  afford  very  little  AiTiilance  here ;  we  have  been  therefore 
obliged  tp  bwe  recporfe  to  Workmen  themfelvesi  who  being  often  incapable  of  dc&ribiqg 
with  Preci(k>Q  the  Arts  th^  profefs,  it  became  necclfary  for  us  to  clear  up  and  methodize 
their  Thoughts  J  team  the  proper  Terms  of  their  Art  i  define  them  j  and  defcrifae  the 
various  Inftniments  and  Machines  uled  in  their  refpedive-Oocapaiiona* 

This  has  rendeiedit  neceflaiy  to  accent  the  Number  of  Plates,  as  the  bate  View  of  an 
Obje^  often  conveys  more  Information  than  whole  Pages  of  Words.'  And  thon^  we 
have  taken  tbe  greateft  Care  to  infert  no  Fignre«  boS  what  were  ablblaliely  neoefliiy,  wt 
could  not  contain  the  Whole  in  lels  thanOnx  Hunqrjid  and  Fir  tit  CoPFsx«PLATia. 
How  imperfoCk  then  muft  a  Work  of  this  Nature  be  which  has  only  Thir^r ! 

From  this  ^hort  Sketch  the  Reader  will  be  able  to  form  fone  Idea  of  die  pre&nt  Under- 
taking {  and  we  would  humbly  hope,  that  its  Utility  wall  recommend  it  to  the  Favour  of 
the  PaUic.  But  whatever  Fate  may  attend  our  Laboun*  we  dull  always  enjojr  the  inward 
Satisfaaiou  of  having  fpared  no  Pains  to  render  this  Work  a  Cm^t  SjfUm  «f  Hamtm 
Learning. 

.  We  (hall  only  add,  that  as  Care  will  be  taken  to  render  the  Work  complete  of  itielf, 
no  Sup^mtnt  will  be  noceflary.  And  we  need  not  pcunt  out  Ae  Troabie  and  Inconveai- 
enoe  of  a  double  Alphabet,  with  which  abnoft  every  Work  of  diis  Kind  hitherto  extant 
is  incumbered. 
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A The  duurtder  of  the  iirft  letter  of  the  alphabet 
in  Litin,  Englilh,  French,  and  moft  of  the  pre- 
5  (ent  languages  of  Kuropr.  The  firft  charadler 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  called  oh-ph,  in  the  Greek 
i^hff  in  the  Arabic  and  in  the  Synac  altph. 

A  hu  defervedly  the  iirft  place  in  the  alphabet  on 
aceoont  of  its  fimplidtjr,  very  little  more  being  necelTary 
to  its  prannnciuion  than  openins  the  moutb.  As  a 
vowel  it  has  in  Englifli  a  threefold  (bund :  fhort,  as  in 
bat,  bat,  iSt.  like  the  Hebrew  pathahh  ■  lonr,  as  in  d<it(. 


fatly  tlfe.  and  obfcure,  as  in  call,  /oil,  ii^c.  where  we  hear 
the  fame  found  as  in  eSve,  hnUnv,  i^c.  except  its  being 
long  in  the  former,  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  kamttz^ 
iMfflioit  in  the  latter,  agieeaUe  to «iwf^  InuO. 

A,  among  the  andenta  wm  a  nnmeral  letter,  and 
fi^iiiSed  500 ;  and  when  a  dafli  was  added  on  the  top, 

A,  5OCO. 

A,  in  the  Julian  calendar,  is  the  firft  of  the  dominical 
letters.  It  was  ajfo  of  ufc  in  the  Roman  comitii,  or 
aflemblies,  for  making  laws,  when  the  people  had  two 
tables  given  them :  on  the  one  were  the  two  letters 
17.  R.  irti  r^ah  'm^fvog  their  ailait}  becanft  amotiao 
for  a  new  law  waa  called  rtgtlh:  mi  the  other  the  letter 
A,  antiqiu,  or  antiquam  voh,  to  fignify  their  dilTent.  In 
capital  cafes  alfo  they  had  two  tables  covered  with  wax, 
on  one  of  which  was  the  letter  A,  for  abfthjc,  and  on 
dte  other  C,  for  ccnJemna :  whence  the  fonner  is  called  by 
Cicao fihtarft,  and  the  latter  triflis. 

A,  on  ancient  iofcripcions  found  on  moootMats  and 
coins,  has  various  fignifications,  as  Agufiuty  Apty  Ann  \ 
and  fometimesits  meaning  can  only  be  known  by  the  reil 
of  the  infcription.  .  Ifidorus  obferves,  that  the  letter  «, 
alter  the  word  anfes,  fignifies  that  the  fiddler  wte  ajroang 

A  ia  alfe  an  abhreriation,  and  often  found  in  modem 
WItleil  \  as  A.  D.  for  amo  Jtmimiy  A-  M.  artium  map^tTy 
naSba  of  arts,  &c.  Among  logicians  it  is  ufed  to  denote 
anuniverfal  affirmative  propofition 

A.  A.  A.  among  chemifts,  fignifies  an  amalgama,  or 
lie  operation  of  amalgamation. 

A,  i,  or  « «,  ii  ufed  by  phvfictaot  as  an  abbreviation 
Voi.LN*.L' 


ABA 

of  mm,  lod  fignifies  an  c^ual  quantity  of  the  iiigfedieirti 
that  mmediatdy  precede  it  is  the  prefcription. 
AABAM,  •  tstaaoled     lene  aldMorifti  to  ^goifr 

lead. 

AAM,  a  meafurc  of  capacity  for  liquids  ufed  at  Am- 
(Icrdam,  containing  about  fixty-three  pounds,  averdupois 
weight. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  He- 
brews, and  the  fifth  of  didr  eoclefiafllcal  year,  which 

begins  with  the  month  Nifan.  Itanfwtrs  to  the  moon 
of  July  ;  that  is,  to  part  of  our  month  of  the  fame  name, 
and  tu  the  beginning  of  Auguft  j  it  confifts  of  thirty 
days.  'I'he  Jews  faft  on  the  hrft  of  this  month,  in  me- 
mory of  Aaron's  death;  and  on  the  ninth,  becaufe  00 
that  day  both  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  that  eivdcd' 
after  the  captivity,  were  burnt ;  the  former  by  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  latter  by  the  Romans.  The  fame  day  is 
alfo  remarkable  among  that  people  for  the  publication  of 
Adrian's  cdift,  wherein  they  were  forbid  to  continue  in 
Judea,  or  even  to  look  back  when  at  a  diftance  from  Je- 
rufalem,  in  order  to  lament  the  defolatlon  of  that  city. 
The  eighteenth  of  the  lame  month  is  alfo  a  faft  among  the 
Jews ;  beeaafe  the  lamp  in  the  fanftuary  was  that  night 
extinguifhcJ,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz. 

Ab,  in  the  Syriac  calendar,  is  the  name  of  the  laft 
fummer  month.  The  firft  day  of  this  month  they  called 
Saum-MiriatHy  the  faft  of  the  virgin,  becaufe  the  eaftern 
chriftians  faftcd  from  that  day  to  the  fifteenth,  which  was 
therefore  called  Arifr-iM&Mm,  the  ceflatioa  of  the  faft  of 
the  virgin.    lyHirMtt  Bib.  Orimt. 

The  vulgar  year  of  the  eaftern  Arabians,  Perfians,  and 
Turks,  being  purely  lunar,  they  are  obliged,  in  their 
aftronomica!  calculations,  to  deviate  from  the  common 
method  of  computing  time,  and  have  recourfe  to  the 
fblar  year,  borrowing  the  names  of  the  months  from  the 
Syriac  calendar,  which  they  call  Rumi,  or  Greek :  be- 
caufe it  was  formerly  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  of  Syria, 
whom  chronologifts  term  Syro- Macedonians. 

ABACO,  among  ancient  writers,  fipnifies  arithmetic  : 
the  Italians  ftill  ufc  it  to  imply  that  kiencc. 

ABACOT,  the  name  of  an  antrient  cap  of  ftate,  worn 
fi  by 
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f»y  the  kln;;^  of  Engjaod;  die  ruperior  part  of  it  loniict! 

a  double  crown. 

ABACTORS, or  Abactgres,  a  name  given  to  thofc 
who  drive  iwiy*  or  rather  ftcal  cattle  by  bcrds,  or  great 
numbers mt  once;  and  are  therefore  very  propcily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  furt},  or  thieves.  Cunnhigharnt  Law  DtB, 
The  word  is  derived  from  abi^Oy  compounded  of  a^, 
from,  or  away;  and         to  drivr. 

ABACUS,  among  the  ancients,  wis  a  kiisJ  oi  builct, 
or  cupboard. 
It  it  derived  from  the  Greek,  a  uble. 
Abacus,  in  arehltrfturc,  u  the  ruperiormeinber  of  the 
capital,  to  which  it  Ccrvcs  as  a  kind  of  crown«  It  was 
originally  intenJed  to  reprefcnt  a  fquare  tile  ludovera 
lalKn,  Jii  actiilLiu  which  Vitruvius  tells  us  gave  occa- 
fion  to  Callimachus,  an  tneeiiious  Aatuary  of  Athens,  to 
invent  the  firft  regular  order  of  arcliiteftaie.  See  Ca- 

MTAt. 

The  abacus  ftill  retains  its  original  form  in  the  Tuf- 
can,  Doric,  atui  Ionic  orders ;  but  in  theCorioihianand 
Conipofite,  Us  four  fides  or  faces  are  ardied  insrards, 
having  foBM  osaanent,  u  i  lofe,  or  other  flower,  ia  the 

middle. 

AbacV*  is  atfo  ufed  by  ^camozzi  for  a  concave 
mouUineoa  the  capital  of  the  Tufcan  pcdciUI.  And 
Andrea  Paliadio  calls  the  plinth  above  the  echinus,  or 
boultin  in  die  Tiiftan  and  Doric  orders,  by  the  lame 

naTic. 

Abacus,  among  the  ancii-rit  matlKmatki^ns,  fi;:;nified 
a  table  covered  with  duit,  on  which  they  drew  their 
diagrams;  the  word  in tbis (enfe  being deitved ftoiD the 
P.^.<Bnkian  tt!-ak,  dud. 

Abacus  Pfth/^orUut^  the  common  multiplication  ta< 
hU  i  (.)  f.  I!  1  li  111  it?  being  invented  by  Pythagoras. 

A  [J  ADDON,  a  name  given  bv  St.  John  in  the  Re- 
velaiii>ns,  to  the  king  ofJLoconi.   It  is  derived  from 

(jW,  to  deflroy. 

ABADIR,  a  word  compoftd  of  two  Phoenician  terms, 
fieni^ing  magnihcent  father,  a  title  which  the  Cirtha- 
einlans  gave  to  gods  of  ttfe  firft  order.  In  mythology  it 
is  the  n-mc  uf  a  fi^^  nc  which  Saturn  fwallowed,  from  a 
pcrfuafinn  that  it  wii  ha  infant  fon  Jupiter. 

ABAF  r,  111  the  fca  language,  fignifica  towards  the 
ftern.  1  bus,  when  any  thing  ii  f*id  to  be  abaft  the 
mizaen-mail,  it  i;np'iies  that  the  otjeftia  between  the 
mizzen-maft  and  the  ftern. 

ABAPTISTON,  in  furgery,  fignilies  the  perforating 
part  of  the  trepan  ;  TJcciufc  it  is  prevented  from  finking 
fuddenly  into  ihc  ikull  anJ  wouiu'.inj;  the  brain. 

Ic  is  derived  from  tt,  priv.  .ind  fii-nu,  to  fink  under. 

ABARTICULATIUN,  in  anatomy,  a  particular 
kind  of  ■rticulation,  called  diaithrafii.    Se«  Diar- 

THROSIS. 

ABAS,  a  weight  ufed  by  the  Perfian  merchants  in 
weighing  pearls.  It  is  one  eighth  lefs  than  the  Euro 

pcan  caratt. 

ABASED,  al»:J/j  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  wings 
of  eagles,  &c.  when  the  extremity  points  downwards  to 
the  point  <rf'  the  (hie!d,  or  when  ihe  wings  are  (bttt}  the 
natural  way  of  Ixiaring  tbem  being  extended. 

ABATAMENTUM,  in  law,  is  an  entry  into  land* 
by  interpofition ;  that  i^,  when  ;i  p^rf  m  dies  (aixd,  an  J 
another,  who  has  no  right,  tnt-  rs  bclore  the  hc.r.  L".v.- 
Kng!h!m't  Lmv  DLl. 

To  ABATE,  (from  the  French  abbatrr,  to  pull  down, 
overthrow,  dejnolifh,  bitter  down,  or  dcftroyj  a  term 
ufed  by  the  writeta  of  the  cooimon  law,  both  in  an 
aflive  and  neutral  fenfe  {  as  to  abate  a  caftle,  is  to  beat 
it  down.  To  abate  a  writ  is  by  f.Hne  exception,  to  I'cfiat 
or  overthrow  it.  A  Hrangcr  a'oitcth;  th  iC  i-:,  er;t(.rcth 
upon  a  houfe  or  land  void  by  the  dt:ah  oi  ium  tint  1  lil 
p<;fll'ircd  it,  before  the  heir  takes  poUcuion,  and  k>  kecpcth 
hi:n  out ;  » h'.rcl  .n  c,  as  he  that  putteth  out  him  in  pof- 
fefllon  is  faid  to  diiicizc ;  fo  he  that  fteppeth  in  beiwceo 
the  former  poflellur  and  his  heir,  is  faid  to  abate.  In  the 
neuter  fij!.iiiric.'ticin  thus:  the  writ  of  the  demandant 
fhiU  ahate  1  tb  it  is,  fli-ll  be  difihltd,  fruftratc^l,  or 
ovcrthro'vn.  I  he  appeal  ah..t..;h  by  covin  ;  that  is, 
the  accufation  is  defeated  by  deceit.  CunmnslMUfi'i  Law 
Di:!. 

To  AsATt,  in  die  manege,  implies  the  pefforiiiing 
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any  downward  motion  propcrJy.  Tht:5  a  ]io:fc  I,  CAi'.  ta 
-.'.bdic  or  takedown  iiis  curvets,  when  he  puts  both  his 
hind  legs  to  the  '^iirjnd  at  once,  and  obferves  the  fiime 
cxaiincif  in  ail  the  umrs. 

ABATtMENT,  in  heraldry,  implies  loRiething added 
to  a  coat  of  aims,  in  order  lo  ieikn  its  true  dignity,  and 
point  out  fomchnperfcdion,  or  flam,  in  the  chara<^  of 
the  wcartr. 

Abatement,  in  law.    See  To  Abate. 

ABATOR,  in  Uw,  is  a  petfon  who  enters  a  houfe 
or  lands,  void  by  the  death  of  the  laft  pofleii)r>  before 
the  true  heir. 

ABB,  in  the  wooUea  manofsAute,  impliei  tho  yam 

of  a  weaver's  warp. 

AHDLSS,  the  fufcfior  of  an  abbey,  or  convent  of 
num,  over  whom  (be  enjoys  the  fame  privileges  as  the 
abbots  over  their  monks.  Her  fex  docs  not  inwed  alltnr 
an  abbefs  to  perform  the  fpiritual  fuo^ona  Ifflfltfll  to 
the  prieflhood  ;  but  there  are  inibncea  of  feme  abbellee 
who  have  the  privilege  of  coouoilEooiJtg  a  pcieft  to  aA 
for  them. 

ACBEY,  a  religious  houfe,  or  [h.irc,  where  perfons 
retire  troni  the  world  to  ipcnd  their  time  in  foiiiudc  and 
devotion. 

The  wonderful  ciicem  fuch  men  formerly  acquired, 
procured  themivery  large  privilegw,  exemptions,  and 
riches,  which  they  drew  from  the  people  b',  ta-  inven- 
tion of  mafles  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  iii'.'-ficiiLuot-iSf 
jubilees,  indulgcncitb,  .5\c, 

Thcfe  religious  houfcs  were  totally  aboliflicd  in  Eng* 
land  by  Henry  VIII.  who,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  appointed  vifitori  to  inlped  the  abbeys,  and 
examine  into  the  behaviour  of  the  monks;  who,  being 
convidied  of  having  fpirited  up  rebellions  againft  the  "o- 
vcrnment,  and  committing  many  other  diforders,  and 
perceiving  the  time  of  their  dilTolution  drawing  near 
were  prevailed  upon  to  refign  their  houfcs  to  the  king} 
by  which  means  the  abbey  Unds  became  veded  in  the 
kmg,  which  were  afterwards  granted  to  the  pMple,  under 
which  grants  they  are  enjoyra  to  this  day.  'There  were 
one  hundred  and  ninetv  (uch  religious  houTrs  difiblvo^ 
whofe  yearly  revenues  amounted  to  near  2853000I. 

ALLiO  I'i  or  Abbat,  the  fuperior  of  an  abbey  or  1 

vent  of  moitks. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Sytiac,  «Me, 
In  the  fu&  ages  of  cbriRlaniiy  the  abbou  were  men  of 

great  pUinneb  and  fimplicity,'  contented  with  the  go> 

\  criinu  nt  of  thclrow  ii  tnoi)ali:rics,  which  were  <Tc<!^edin 
liic  niylt  (dlit.iry  parts,  wiihout  pretending  to  any  (hare 
in  ecdefialheal  affairs.  But  being  calied  from  thefc  ob- 
fcure  retreats  to  oppofe  the  herehes  which  too  foon  ap>. 
peared  in  the  church,  they  became  ambitious  of  power, 
and  endeavoured  to  render  themfelves  independent  of  the 
bifliops.  It  was  however  fome  time  before  they  coold 
carry  their  point  of  imlepcniicnry  ;  but,  having  fuccccdcd 
in  that  attempt,  they  Toon  obtained  the  title  of  lord,  to- 
gether wi;h  other  hadtjcs  of  epikop.il  aiithoritv,  parti- 
cularly the  mitre.  Hence  arotc  new  fpccies  of  diiiindtons 
between  the  abbots  ;  thofc  were  termed  mitred  abbots, 
who  were  privileged^  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  exercifc  epif- 
copal  authority  within  their  relpedive  pfec!n6b.  Others 
were  c-ll-'J  crofiereJ  ahSof,  from  chcit  bearini-:  the  cri»- 
lier,  or  paDor.il  llatf.  Others  were  thlrJ  (ucumenicaS,  or 
uriivcrfal  .ibbots,  in  imitation  of  thr  patriarch  of  Con- 
itaivtinople :  while  others  were  termed  cardinal  abbots* 
from  their  fuperioiiiy  over  all  other  abbots. 

At  prefeot  the  principal  diftinAiaas  oblerved  between 
abbots,  are  thofe  of  reerular  and  commendatory.  The 
former  take  the  vo  v  jinJ  wear  tlie  huhit  of  thcorJcr; 
whereas  the  latter  ^rc  iccuiars,  thougii  they  arc  obliged 
by  their  buih  to  take  orders  when  of  proper  aire. 

Before  the'  Reformation  in  England,  there'^were  elec- 
tive and  prcfentslive  abbots :  loAte  who  were  mitred,  and 
fome  who  were  not.  Such  as  were  mitred  had  cpifcopal 
authority  within  thHr  limits,  being  exempted  from  the 
jiirlfJifiim  of  the  h'fltip  ;  whiL- thi;  others  were  fubjeft 
I  tu  the  dioccfan  in  all  Ipiriutal  guvcr.iinziit,  i'hc  miued 
j  ahbots  were  lords  of  parliament,  and  called  abbors  fove- 
reigii,  and  abbot*  general,  to  difiinguifh  them  from  the 
other  abbots.  An?  at  there  were  lords  abbots,  1^  there 
were  alfo  leidi  fom,  wlw  had  cxemptjorifdiAioD,  and 
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Were  likewife  lotds  of  parlumcnt.  Some  fedeon  twentj- 
fix  of  thefe  lords,  abbots,  and  prion,  that  fat  in  pir)ia> 

nurit.  Sit  Kd'.vjri  CoMt:  lay;.,  th.it  there  were  twcnty- 
Jcwvn  pailumcnury  ubbuis,  and  two  prior$.  In  the  par- 
liament 20  R.  II-  there  were  but  nventy  live  ;\b':iots  ^ntl 
two  priors :  but  in  the  fummons  to  parlumenc,  Jmt  4 
Ed.  lit.  more  arc  named. 

ABBREViATURK.  or  ABUtsriATIOM,  implies  the 
JUbflitution  of  a  fyllabt^  letter*  or  cban^*  fat «  whole 

Tiie  word  i»  derived  from  aUret:'},  to  fhortrn. 

ABiiKLV'OIli,  in  njafonry,  fignifies  ccitain  inden- 
tures made  tn  the  joints  or  beds  ot  ilones,  that  the  mor- 
tar or  cement  may,  by  iilliog  thefe  Civicie*,  bind  the 
ynuk  the  firmer  together. 

ABBUTTALS,  or  Abuttals,  (from  the  French 
^utir,  to  border  apon)  the  buttings  and  boundings  of 
land,  cither  to  the  caft,  veft,  nortfa,  or  fouth,  {heaving 
on  whatever  lands,  rims,  highway*t  <w  other  place*  it 
abbuts. 

CamSden  fjy?,  that  lim!;s  were  tn{linguinit,-J  by  hil- 
locks raited  oo  purpofe,  which  were  called  I  tnuincs ; 
whence  we  have  the  word  butting.  In  a  tc  li  1 ,  or  de- 
fcription  of  the  ftte  of  land,  the  liJes  on  the  bteadth  ore 
properly  adjacentes,  lying  or  bordering,  and  the  ends  only 
in  Icrtfthare  abuttantes,  abutting  or  bounding:  which, 
in  old  I  jrveys,  thry  fumetimes  expreilcd  bv  capture,  to 
bcaJ  ;  whence  abuttals  arc  oov  called  head-landi.  Cm- 
KiH^litm'i  Law  Ditlhnary. 

ABCliDARY,  or  Abcedarian,  an  epithet  applied 
to  conipofttions  whofe  parts  arc  difpofed  in  alphabetical 
ord^t. 

ABD£ST,  a  Perllan  word,  properly  fi|tnifyiag  the 
water  placed  in  ■  bafoo  for  wafhing  the  hands ;  out  is 

ufci!  to  imply  the  legal  purih^ations  1:1  ufe  amonc;  thi- 
Jllahomcuns,  befotc  they  ciucr  on  their  religious  ccic- 
Bonies. 

ABDICATION,  the  aaion  where  a  magiftrate,  or 
ycffim  ta  oCee,  RiNMnces  *oA  gprea  vp  the  fiime,  before 
the  tern  of  fervice  is  expired. 

This  word  is  frequently  confouaded  witb  lefignadoa, 

but  differs  from  it  in  that  abdication  is  done  purely  and 
fimply ;  whereas  refignation  is  in  favour  of  fomc  third 
peribn.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  ri  nunc  iatiun,  quitting  and  re- 
]irK)uin>ing;,  fo  as  to  h<ve  nuthivg  further  to  do  with  a 
thing  ;  or  the  doing  of  fuch  adions  as  are  inconiiftent  with 
the  b^ing  of  it.  On  kin<  Jamc<'s  leavine  the  Icine- 
dooi,  and  abdicating  the  govi-rnment,  the  lords  wowd 
have  the  word  dcfertion  made  ufc  of ;  but  the  CMBnons 
tboiight  it  was  not  comprchenfive  enough ;  for  that  tlie 
)c!n^  mi^ht  then hivc UMTty  of  itturnitig.  Cmimimhmi'i 

Li:'.u  Du>. 

A!3J-)OMEN',  ill  .inatomy,  that  p  rt  of  the  human 
body  intercepted  between  the  thorax  aiiJ  the  pelvis. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  derived  from  abdi.,  to  hide. 

Anatomilb  have  generally  divided  the  body  into  three 
grett  caviticB,  wbick  they  call  bellies :  the  head,  or 
the  upper  belly;  the  thorax,  or  the  middle  belly;  and 
the  abdnoKiv,  or  lower  belly.  The  Arabians,  and  fomc 
writers  in  the  barbarous  a^i  s,  called  the  abdomen,  or  a: 
Icaft  the  external  psrc  of  it,  mii.ich  ;  and  the  peritori.T-  jni, 
liphac. 

1  he  abdomen,  fays  the  accurate  Winflow,  begins  im- 
tr.c:d:atcly  under  the  ;horax,and  terminates  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  pelvis  of  the  ofia  innomioata.  Its  circumfitience, 
or  outEf  farfaee,  is  divided  into  regions,  of  which  there 

arc  thrtre  aiiti-rior,  viz.  the  cpi^raftnc,  or  fuperior  retrinn  ; 
tiic  unib  licnl,  01  midulc  region  ;  and  the  hypogaftric,  «r 

lower  rrgiun.  There  i>  but  onc poftcfioT  fegion,  ii9UBed 
tcpo  iumbarit. 

The  cpigaftric  region  begins  immediately  under  the  ap- 
pendix enfiformis,  at  a  fmall  foperiicial  dcprcffioa,  called 
the  pit  of  the  ftoonch,  aad  m  adult  fubjeQs  ends  above 
the  Mwei,  at  a  tranfverfe  Une»  fiipnofed  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween tbe  laft  falfe  ribs  on  each  fide. 

Thi?  region  is  f.ib  I-vit'cJ  into  three  parts,  one  mi  ^"!t:. 
r...;iied  (-rMiiaftrium  ■,  and  twj  lafer..!,  tfrm-d  r.vpocti<in- 
«lr  i.  Tilt.'  i-pigaArium  t.iici.-s  m  all  that  i.u:r  wiich  lies 
kMCtwtei)  the  falfe  ribs  of  botn  iidcs  ;  and  Vac  Hypochondria 
are  th«  places  covered  by  the  falfe  ribs. 

The  iMabilkal  ngien  begina  in  adults,  above  the  navel* 
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at  the  tranfverfe  line  already  mentioned,  and  ends  beitf# 
the  navel  at  another  tranrvene  line,  fuppofed  to  be  drawa 
parallel  to  the  ibimier«  between  the  two  criftte  of  tbe  ofla 

ilium. 

I  his  region  is  lilccwife  divided  into  three  patts  ;  one 
tniddic,  which  is  properly  the  rcgio  umbilicalis  ;  aad  two 
lateral,  called  ilia,  or  the  flanks,  and  tbqr  comprehend  the 
fpace  between  the  falfe  liba  and  the  tipper  part  of  the  ea 
iltum  on  each  fide. 

The  hypogaflric  region  is  extended  downward  from  the 
inferior  Itmit  of  the  umbilical  region,  and  is  divided  into 
three  jMit.s  one  middle,  called  pubca|  and  two  lateral« 
calU-  l  iuguina,  or  the  groins. 

I  hc  lumbar  region  is  the  poflerior  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  comprehends  all  that  fpace  which  reachci, 
from  the  loweft  ribs  00  each  fide,  and  the  laft  vertebra  of 
the  back*  CO  the  oe  fKrum,  and  neighbouring  parts  of  thtt 
ofTi  ilittin.  Tbe  lateral  parta  of  this  region  are  termed 
the  loins}  but  the  middle  part  has  no  proper  name  in 
men. 

Lallly,  the  bottom  of  the  .abdomen,  which  arifwers  to 
the  pelvis  of  the  ficclcton,  is  terminated  anteriorly  by  tbd 
ctunes,  or  buttocks,  .ind  anu^.  The  buttocks  arc  fcpa- 
ratcd  by  a  foffla,  wbidi  Icadi  to  the  anus,  and  each  but- 
tock is  tetroihated  downward  by  a  large  fold,  wbidi  dii^ 
tinguilbes  it  from  the  red  of  the  thigh. 

This  lumbar  region  takes  in  likewife  the  mm'culus  qua- 
dratus  lumboruin  on  each  fide,  the  lower  iio.  tion',  ol  the 
facrolumbares  of  the  longilEmi  and  latiiiitiii  dorii,  the 
mufculus  facer,  &c. 

The  fparc  between  the  anus  and  the  patts  of  genera^ 
tion  is  xalkJ  perinaeum,  and  is  divided  into  equal  laleml 
parts  by  a  dtftinft  lin^  which  is  loofer  in  oulca  than  111 
females, 

Th:  favir,-  f  'he  abdomen,  formed  'jv  the  parts  al- 
ready uisiiiuojied,  ^.lU  which  arc  covered  by  the  Ikin  and 
membrana  adipofa)  is  lined  on  the  infide  by  a  p.irticula^ 
membrane,  called  peritonzum.  It  is  fcparatcd  from  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  by  the  di^hragm,  and  temijiated 
below  by  the  mufculi  kvatoica  ani. 

This  cavity  contains  the  ftomach*  and  die  utteftioeif 
which  are  commonly  divided  into  three  fmall,  named 
duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ilium ;  and  three  large,  called 
cocLum,  colon,  and  redum.  It  contains  likcwifc  the 
mefcntcry,  mcfocolon,  omentum,  liver,  gall-bladder, 
fplcen,  pancreas,  glands  of  the  mefentery,  vafa  la(3ea, 
receptaculum  chyli,  kidneys,  renal  glands^  uietcrii  blad^ 
der ,  and  the  internal  parts  of  generation  in  bodi  ibn*. 

ABDUCTION,  in  logic,  a  particular  form  of  rea. 

'■;r  i'i;7,  called  by  the  Greeks  x-ixyuyn,  wherein  we  infer 
jtiuiii  a  certain  or  undeniable  propolition,  the  truth  of 
.  fomcthing  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  thatplOpofilion*— ^ 

The  following  fyllOj^irni  is  of  this  kind: 

W'.Tatcver  God  hjs  revealed  is  undoubtedly  trtie  : 
But  God  has  revealed  the  myftery  of  the  Trinity: 
Therefore  that  myftery  is  undoubtedly  true. 

The  major  of  the  above  fyllogifm  is  certain  ^  but  it  re- 
main^  to  be  proved  that  the ninoTi  oraflSmptioiii  if  con* 

tjiiR'  J  in  ihu  in.ijf^r. 

Aiwjji.  1  i  JN,  111  furgery,  is  that  fpecies  of  fracture, 
when  a  bone  near  the  Joint  is  divided  traofverfely  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  cxtremitiea'of  the  fraAund  bone  re- 
cede from  each  other. 

ABDUCTOR  u  a  name  given  by  anatomifb  to  di« 
follo',vlii_'  mufcles : 

AirjU  i  oR  Minimi  Digiti  Mamiii,  or  A'du.^or  Auri- 
tularis,  arii'es  flefhy  fiom  the  thin  f)rotuhcratinij  part  of 
the  cij^hth  bone  of  the  wrift  ;  is  infcited  by  a  prettv  loni^ 
and  round  tendoti,  on  the  infidc  of  the  fliort  tension  oi 
the  above  dcicribed  mufclc,  near  the  upper  part  ot  the 
firft  bone  of  the  little  finger.  It  ferves  not  only  to  ab» 
duoe  tbe  Utile  finger  from  the  left,  but  alfo  to  bend  it  a 
little. 

Afu.i'CTOfi  /"TiZ/V/r,  arifcs  broad  an  1  flcfhy  from  the  fu- 
[win  r  c  01  liic  firft  bone  ot  the  thumb  ;  is  infcrted  by  a 
(hort  tenJ  ;n  into  the  upper  parr  of  the  h  i!  bo.ie  of  the 
fote-hngcr,  lateraily,  next  the  thumb.  Its  ufc  is  to  bring 
the  index  towards  tlw  Uiumb»  by  dratrlag  it  fradt  tho 
middle  finger. 

Abdvcto* 
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'AftDUCTOR  M'tnlmi  DititiP«£it  anTcs  flcfliy  and  ten- 
dinous from  the  remicircuukr  ti%t  of  a  cavity,  on  the  out- 
Tulc  of  The  infeiior  protuberance  of  the  os  calcic  ;  it  hat 
unuilicr  lendinoui  beginning  from  the  n<:  ruhoide?,  atiii  i 
third  f(om  the  upper  p.irt  of  the  os  mctatarii  ininimi  tli- 
giti  i  is  infcrtcd  into  the  upper  part  of  the  firft  bone  of 
the  tiule.toe  externally  and  laterally.  Its  ale  u  to  dfMT 
the  litU«wtoeottt«nirds  fro<D  that  next  to  it. 

Abductor  Ow/?,  irifei  tendinoutand  flcfliy  from  tlie 
foremen  iaccrum,  without  the  orbit;  is  inferted  by  a  thin 
tendon  into  the  fclerotis,  where  it  refped&  the  great  can- 
thus.  Its  ufe  is  to  move  die  eje  oiitwafdt»  from  the  great 
to  the  liitic  angle. 

Aeductor  Pal/icit  Manus,  or  Thenar,  arifes  by  a 
bivad  tendinous  end  flcfliy  beginning  from  the  tranfverfe 
ligament  of  the  carpus,  and  from  one  of  its  bones  that 
articulates  with  thrthumbj  binlSa'Wd  tend  iiKNi*  into  the 
fecond  joint  of  dij^itorum  manui.  Its  ule  is  to  draw  the 
thumb  from  the  fingers. 

AfiDOCTOR  PaUhit  Ptdii,  arlfcs  flcfliy  ffot;i  the  infide 
of  the  !i,«cr  piytubrrancc  of  the  os  lalris  latcr.slly,  and 
tendinous  from  a  little  tubercle  in  the  famt:  bone,  near 
the  08  cymbiforme.  It  only  adheres  to  the  other  boni's 
on  (he  iiifide  of  the  foot,  filling  up  the  hoUownels  io  the 
OS  metatatfi  pollicis ;  n  iiilerted  into  the  internal  os  felsi- 
iT.o.JLUti  of  the  fitft  bone  of  the  great  toe;  its  tendons 
b. iiii;  lart'icr  continued  upon  the  fame  bone  laterally.  Its 
ufe  is  K)  p«ill  the  j;rcat-tnc  from  the  reft. 

AuuucToR  Fimirii  Piimuiy  arifes  by  a  (Irong  roundifh 
tendon  i  i-m  tlu:  upper  part  of  the  os  pubis  next  the 
pe£linxus  thovt  the  gracilis  ;  which,  turnin";  into  a  com- 
Oafi  fltfliy  belly,  it  begins  to  be  inlerted  tendinous  ahou; 
the  middle  of  the  lines  afperi,  being  continued  down 
uiion  the  fame  five  or  fix  inches,  fending  out  a  tendon 
which  joins  with  tV.at  of  the  fcrriO)';  qc.irtus. 

Abductor  !\ii,}:is  Siiuriltn,  ;inlts  (rtmi  the  OS  pubis, 
immcdi-ir^lv  uiuicr  the  gracilis,  hy  a  broii  tendinous, 
but  chiifiy  flcfhy  beginning;  and  is  inferted  into  thclinea 
afpcra.frcm  a  little  below  the  Icfler  trochaaccr,  to  thefirA 
infertioa  of  the  laft  defcribed  mufcle. 

Abdvctor  FamhTtrtimtt  ariftt  lower  down  than  the 
former,  from  (he  outer  edge  of  the  oi  pubis  andifchium  ; 
and,  runntns;  obliquely  towards  the  trochanter  minor,  is 
infrrtcd  near  tl-c  glutseus  maximus. 

Abductor  Ffmsrh  t^mrtui,  arifLS  frcim  the-  prtitubc- 
rance  of  the  ifehium,  and  the  ailioininL'  intciiur  p:irt  of 
that  bone,  by  n  tendinous  and  fleiby  oiigmation  ;  is  in- 
ferted by  a  round  and  long  tendooi  into  the  upper  and 
Tuu^h  part  of  the  inner  and  lower  appendix  of  the  oe  fe- 
moiis,  being  affixed  to  that  bone  a  little  above  die  eon* 
dylc  }  as  alfo  to  fome  part  of  the  linca  afpera. 

The  ufe  of  aii  thck  four  mufclcs  is  lo  adduce  or  move 
the  thigh  bone  inwards,  according  to  their  diflereat  di- 
redf  ions.    Diugla/i  «»  IM  MufcUi. 

AliELlANS,  a  fed  of  heretics  that  fprung  up  during 
the  rciiin  of  Arcadius,  near  Hippo  in  Africa.  Their  dif- 
tinguilhing  tenet  wai  to  marry,  and  yet  to  live  with  their 
wives  without  having  anv  carnal  crimmerce  with  them. 

ABF.RRATION  oftht  &h<ri,  a  fni,i!l  apparent  motion 
of  the  fixed  ftars  difcc  vcrcd  liy  the  late  Dr.  Umi'.ey. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  compounded  of  at>,  from,  and 

errty  to  wander,  bccaufc  the  Ibra  appear  to  wander  from 
their  true  fituatioo. 

This  noble  difcovcry  was  made  by  accident  in  the 
year  iJtSt  when  Mr.Molj^ncux  and  Ur.  Bradley  began 
to  obferve  the  bright  ftar  in  the  head  of  Drarv,  mark* 
eJ  -  b  ,  R.iyer,  as  it  paCTed  near  the  zenith,  with  an  in- 
flr.inunt  ii^ade  by  Mr.  Graham,  in  order  to  difcover  the 
pa'al.ax  c  t  the  earth's  annual  oibit,  and  after  repeated 
obfervations  they  found  thla  iUr,  about  the  beginning 
of  March  1726,  to  be  20"  more  foutherly  than  at  the 
time  of  the  nrft  obfcrvation.  It  now  indeed  feemed  to 
have  arrived  at  its  utmoft  limit  fouthward  ;  becaufe,  in 
Ibveral  trials  made  about  this  timei  no  feniible  difference 
was  obferved  in  \a  fituation.  By  the  middte  of  April  it 
appeared  to  hr  returning  back  again  lo-.v.ird  tht  luuth, 
and  about  the  beginning  of  June  it  palled  at  the  fame 
dirtancc  fiom  the  71  nith  as  it  had  done  in  Dccenibcr, 
when  it  was  hrft  obfcrved  ;  in  September  following  itap- 
peared  39"  more  northerly  than  it  was  in  March,  juft  the 
contrary  way  to  what  ic  ought  to  appear  by  the  ananal 
pa^allaic  of  tbefian. 


This  unexpeded  phainomenon  perplexed  the  obfervers 
very  much ;  and  Mr.  Molvneux  died  before  the  true 

ca-jie  (if  It  wa' difcovercd.  After  this.  Dr.  liradlcy,  with 
arii;thi.r  inOrunscnt  m^rc  exa9  and  acci^ratcly  adapted  to 
this  jiurp-if:;,  obfcrxcd  the  fame  appcaranc^-s  not  only  ia 
that  but  in  many  other  ft.irs:  and,  by  the  great  regula- 
rity that  appeared  in  a  ferics  of  obfervations  made  in  aU 
parts  of  the  year,  the  doctor  was  fuUy  latidied  with  regard 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  phxnoinena  %  and  therefore 
endcai'ourtd  td  fai  ov.:  c.uift  fjf  them.  He  was  al- 
ready convincid  thai  the  ,ippait:.t  motion  of  the  ftars 
was  not  owing  to  a  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  The 
next  thing  that  ofFrrcd  itfclf,  was  an  alteration  in  the 

direction  or  ih'j  1  lutnh  hue,  \vit:i  wUcb  tlw  infliiifmm^ 
was  conlfantl^  tcfliHcd  ;  but  this,  upon  trid,  proved 
infufficii  nt.  Then  he  had  recourfe  to  what  refraAton 
might  do,  but  here  alfo  nothing  fatisfa<f{ory  occurred. 
At  laft,  throup.h  a  moft  amazing  fagacity,  this  acute 
aftronoit.t-r  rii;ii<  ciun  *,  t'if  i  at!  the  phscnom-  iia,  hither- 
to miniiotitj,  prcivi  td.it  Irmn  the  progrrffivc  motion  of 
light,  and  the  earth's  ..nnual  iTiotir.ji  m  its  orbit:  forks 
perceived,  that  if  lii^ht  was  propagated  m  time,  the  ap> 
parent  pUce  of  a  fixed  object  would  not  be  the  lant 
when  the  eye  it  it  reft,  as  when  it  is  moving  in  anjr 
other  diredton,  dian  that  of  the  tine  palEng  through  the 
eye  and  objefl  ;  and  that,  when  the  eye  is  moi  inj;  in  dif- 
ferent dircdioiis,  the  apparent  place  of  the  objtiSt  would 
be  different. 

He  coiifidcrcd  this  matter  in  the  following  manner: 
he  imagined  C  A  (plate  i-fig.  i  .  )  to  be  a  ray  of  light, 
I  failii  perpendicularly  upon  the  line  BD;  then  if  the 
c,  i .  at  reft  at  A,  the  objcd  muft  appear  in  thedirtdion 
AC,  whether  light  be  propagated  in  time,  or  in  an  in- 
llant.  But  if  the  eye  t*  moving  from  B  towards  A,  and 
light  is  propapa'f  d  in  time,  with  a  velocity,  that  is,  to 
the  velocity  of  tlic  eye,  ai  C  A  to  B  A;  then  light  mov- 
ing; fiom  C  to  A,  whillt  the  eye  moves  from  B  to  A,  that 
particle  of  it,  by  which  the  objed  will  be  difcerncd 
when  the  eye  in  its  motion  comes  to  A,  is  at  C,  when 
the  eye  is  at  B.  Joining  the  points  B.  C,  he  fuppofed  thio 
line  C  B,  to  be  a  tube  (inditKd  to  ne  Inie  B  D,  io  the 
angle  D  B  C)  of  fuch  a  diameter  as  to  admit  of  but  one 
particle  of  light;  then  it  was  eafy  to  conceive  that  the 
particle  of  light  at  C  (by  which  the  obj'ATl  muft  be  feen 
when  the  fyi-,  r.s  it  niovrs  alonjr,  atrivts  at  A)  would 
pafs  thriiu^'h  the  tube  H  C,  i(  it  were  iiichiied  to  B  D  in 
the  an«;le  IJ  ti  C,  and  accompanied  the  eye  in  its  motion 
from  B  to  A  ;  and  that  it  could  not  come  to  the  eye 
placed  behind  fuch  a  tol>e,  if  it  had  any  other  inciiBa> 
tiea  to  the  line  B  D.  If,  infiead  of  fuppofmg  C  D  fe 
fmall  a  tube, .we  imagine  it  to  be  the  axis  ot  a  larj^cr; 
then,  for  the  fame  reafcn,  the  particle  of  light  at  C  can- 
not pafs  through  that  axis,  unlcfs  it  be  inclined  to  B  D, 
in  the  angle  CHD.  In  like  manner,  if  the  eye  move 
the  contrary  way,  from  D  towards  A,  with  the  fame 
velocity;  then  the  tube  muft  be  inclined  in  the  auiglc 
B  D  C.  1  here  fore,  although  the  true  or  real  place  of 
an  objefl  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  in  which  the  eye  is 
moving,  yet  the  vifible  place  will  not  be  (b,  fince  that 
muli  daubt!tf^  be  in  the  dire^lioii  of  the  tube;  but  the 
differi-Tice  bctwecTt  the  true  and  apparent  place  will  be, 
arttni  paribut,  yreaicr  or  Id's,  according  to  the  diftercnt 
proportion  between  the  velocity  of  light,  and  that  of  the 
eye.    So  that  if  we  could  fuppofc  that  light  was  propt- 

Ked  in  an  inftant,  then  there  would  )^  no  diflerence 
ween  the  real  and  vifible  place  of  an  otneft,  although 
the  eye  were  in  motion;  for,  in  that  ciie,  AC  being 
infinite  with  refpcft  to  A  B,  .he  angle  A  C  B  (the  difticr- 
ence  between  the  ti  uc  and  vifible  place)  vaiiifhes.  But 
if  light  be  propjL'ated  in  time,  (which  will  be  rcadiJy 
allowed  by  molt  of  the  philofophers  of  this  age),  then  it 
is  evident  from  the  foregoing  confidcrations,  that  there 
will  be  always  a  diiilrvnce  between  the  real  and  vifible 
place  of  ao  objed,  unlcfs  the  eye  it  movtng  dthcr  di* 
redly  towards  or  from  the  objcd.  And  in  all  cafts  the 
fine  of  the  difference  between  the  real  and  vifible  place 
of  tlicohjciit,  will  be  to  the  fine  of  the  vifiblc  inclination 
of  the  objefl,  or  the  line  in  which  the  eye  is  moving,  as 
the  velocity  of  the  eye,  to  the  velocity  of  light,  it  ligiit 
moved  but  1000  times  fafter  than  the  eye,  and  an  ob- 
jc^  (fuppofcd  to  be  at  an,  infinite  diftance}  was  really 
7  placed 
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■laced  perpendienltttT  evet  the  plaii«  in  which  the  eye 
H  moving,  it  folWt  Train  wh«t  has  been  faid,  that  fuch 

oSj.-cl's  a;  ]  >r  ;i[  place  will  be  always  inclined  to  that 
fljcif,  in  ^1.  Ji.fi^c  i)f  8</,  56' f  ;  fo  that  it  will  con- 
ftjnt'y  appear  3'  i  troin  us  true  place,  and  (ccni  fo  much 
kr$  inclined  to  the  pianc,  that  way  towards  which  the 
Cyeteadt ;  that  is,  if  A  C  ii  to  A  B,  or  A  D,  as  tooo  to 
t»dieMdeABC  will  be  89%  j6'K«ii4  ACB=3' |, 
•ad  B  C  AC  Bs:/,  if  the  dinaioii  pf  the  eye's 
notion  is  «t  OM  time  contiary  t»  what  it  «t  ao- 
other. 

If  the  earth  revolve  round  the  fun  annually,  and  the 
velocity  of  light  were  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tion la  itt  orbit,  (fuppofed  circular  as  it  nearly  is),  as 
1000  to  I  }  then  it  it  eaiy  to  conceive  that  a  ftar,  really 
placed  in  the  very  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  would,  to  an  eye 
carried  along  with  the  earth,  fecm  to  change  its  place 
coiitinuaily,  and,  negkcling  the  fmall  dittcrence  on  ac- 
count of  the  earth's  diurnal  revolution  on  its  axiti  woald 
feeoi  to  defcribe  a  circle  round  that  pote^  every  way 
diftant  therefrom  T^i:  fo  that  ita  longitude  wooM  be 
varied  through  all  the  points  of  the  ecliptic,  every  year ; 
but  its  latitirae  would  always  remain  the  Tame.  Its  right 
arjcnfion  would  alfo  change,  and  its  declination  accord- 
ing to  the  different  fituation  of  the  fun  in  refpeA  of  the 
equinodtial  points,  and  its  apparent  diftance  from  the 
Dorib  pok  of  the  equator,  would  be  7'  left  «t  tbeaiitum- 
iial  than  at  the  vernal  equinoat.  The  greateft  alteration 
'of  the  place  of  a  ftar  in  the  pole  of  thu  ecliptic  (or 
which  in  effeA  amounts  to  the  fame,  the  proptiriion  be- 
tween the  velocity  ot  light  and  the  earth's  motion  in  its 
orbitj  being  known,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  what 
would  be  the  difierence  upon  this  account,  between  the 
true  and  apparent  place  of  any  other  ftar  at  anjr  time  $ 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  dfnere  nee  between  the  true 
and  apparent  place  bein"  pivr-n,  -h  ■  r^r  '^ortion  between 
the  velocity  of  light  and  the  c^iih  $  motion  tn  its  orbit 
any  he  found. 

PROPOSITION. 

Havinc  jjivcn  from  experiment,  the  ratio  cf  ?f,f  vclo 
city  of  light,  to  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  atid  the  true 
places  of  the  fun  and  ftar,  to  find  the  apparent  place  of 
the  ftar  from  thence  arifing  ;  the  earth  being  here  confi 
dered  as  moving  in  an  Orbit  perfeAly  dreular,  from  which 
its  real  orbit  d'.-:-  r  -r  -reatfy  cfifTer. 

Let  Ar  (piatt:  i.  fig.  2.)  be  the  earth's  orbit,  con- 
fidercd  as  a  circle  ;  S  the  fun  in  the  center  ;  r  the  earth 
TDioving  about  the  fame  from  A  towards  Q.;  r  *  a  line, 
which  being  produced  {hall  pafs  through  the  ecliptic 
place  of  the  given  ftat  A  S  parallel  and  g  rperpend  cular 
^ereto  :  let  efhc  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic, fo  thar  r/!:/:  r,,|inl  to  S  r  or  raoius,  rr  may  be  the 
cofinc  ot  trc  ij-  tlic  given  fiar :  thi«  being  pre- 

tnifcd,  it  i'  '  H  iu  that  (he  true  place  of  the  ftar  from 
the  earth  will  in  the  direction  rf,  and  with  rerpe«a  to 
the  ecliptic,  in  the  liner/;  therefore  the  angle  Sr*, 
(  =:  r  }  being  the  dlfTereilce  of  longitudes  of  the  fun 
and  ftar,  is  given  by  the  queHien.  Let  r  g,  the  fine  cf  ■ 
the  /tippfemcnt  of  this  angle,  be  c,'?noted  by  l>,  iis  tofini- 
S  5  by  4,  the  fi^'n  of  t'ne  given  latitude  or  f  e  by  i  ;  and 
the  radius  S  r  or  / r  hy  unity  ;  and  while  a  particle  of 
lijiht  IS  moving  along /  r,  let  the  earth  be  fuppofed  to  be 
carried  in  its  orbit  from  r  to  over  a  diftaoce  fignlficd 
hy  r,aadf  ti  pf  facing  drawn,  make  r  «  and  m  »  per- 
^ndicular  thereto:  then,  becaufe  of  the  exceeding  fmall- 
iTf rjf^  r.  It  m^v  be  confidercd  as  a  riaht  line,  and  we 
Diull  hjvc  I  (S  r]  :  i-  [  r  r)  r  r)  :  r  i  {  —  p  n)  ;  and 
1  ;  ::  ^  :  r  ,  (=r  f.;,  by  the  Itmilariiy  of  the  tiian'^lcs 
f  r  »,  S  r  ^  i  whence  a  i  (/)>)  to  1  {f  /)  fo  is  rbttorhi 
'—  (eat)  the  fine  of  the  an|le  ir/m ;  but  fmce  the  fine 
of  the  tangent  of  a  very  fmatl  arch  dilFcrs  infcnllblv 
from  the  arch  itfelf,  thefe  valuea r< and  r  A  s  may  betaken 
a=.  t'le  infif  ires  of  the  angles  r  f  ».  and  nfm:  hence  wc 
have,  as  Uic  Icmipcitpheiy  A  rQ_(=3  14159,  4/<.J  to 

( the  fcconds  in  i  He  degrees)  fo  is  r  ^  to  r^p~~r7^ 

(ibe  number  of  feconda  in  the  ancle  r  f »)  ,  and  a^ 

3.14159.  6^$GOO  ::rtt   ^'^S31L^  -nfm: 

tberrfore,  as  the  earth  moves  Oom  r  to  a>  while  aparii- 
S'.  I.  V  ot.  I.  r  r 
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cle  of  light  i*  dcli»ibing/r,  it  ia  maoifefi  from  iAui 
has  preceded,  that  the  ffar  will  appear  remiived  fiom  ihd 

great  circle  pafTin::  through  its  true  place,  and  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  by  ^4^<?co  r  j  ^^^^^  uui  to  have  its  la* 

UtudeiiKffafolby^l!2211iijecaiidi.  Q»E.L 

3.i4i$9,t?f. 

Corol.  I.  fl' nee  if  C  (plate  I.  3  )  be  the  true 
place  of  the  itar,  S  C  F  its  parallel  of  l<t'atuJc,  and 

about  Ct  as  a  ceacerj  the  dh'pet  F  P  S  T  F,  and  ciiclo 
FM  SOFhe  ddcribedfi>.tliac  FCmay  be=  ^i^i^ 

and  T  C,  the  fcmiconjugate  axli,  in  proportion  thereto 
as  1  to  1  i  and  if  the  anjiles  S  C  li  be  tdkcn  equal  W  the 
dilFerence  of  longitudes  of  the  fun  and  ftar,  then  in  the 
point  P,  where  the  elliptical  periphery  is  interfered  by 
the  right  line  H  Q,,  falling  perpendicularly  on  F  S,  the 
ftar  will  appear  to  be  pofited.  For  as  i  {raJtui}  :  t  (fine 
of  Q.C  H)  ::  CH  :  *xC  H=H  Q.tbutby  therelaliwi 
ofthciwocurvesCH  :C  1: :iKCH(=HQJ  ■  PQ.S 


that  is,byconflrudion,i: 


643000  r        ^  _  648^000  r  t  i 

=PQ.;  again,  as  i  {'.iMus)  :  c  (the  corineofQCH) 
..64806b  r  .  648000  r  c  Q^. 

.V'4'59.t:f'-  5.14159,^'.. 
prtifioiiS  aie  the  very    fame   with   thok-  abovemcn- 
tioned. 

Corol.  il.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  while  the  fun 
appears  to  purfue  hia  Courle  through  the  ecliptic,  the  ftar 
will  b«  fcen  as  moving  from  F  towards  L  and  S,  and  fo 
un  till  it  hath  difcnbed  the  whole  elliptic  periphery 
F  L  S  T  F,  that  its  latitude  will  be  tbi-  leaft  at  T,  and 
its  apparent  longitude  the  greateft  poiiible,  when  the 
angle  S  C  H,  Ihewiag  the  diftance  of  the  fun  and  ftar  in 
the  ecliptic,  ia  cqttal  to  two  right  ones.  It  alfo  follows, 
that  the  greateraxea  of  the  ellipfcs,  which  all  ftars  appear 
to  defcribe,  are  equal,  having  been  finally  determined  by 
Dr.  Bradley,  from  a  multitude  of  accurate  obfcrvations, 
to  amount  to  40"  of  a  great  circle.  The  term  20",  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  following  practical  rules,  \s  put 
for  one  half  thereof ;  as  reprefenting  the  radius  ff  the 
fmall  circle,  which  a  ftar,  fuppofed  placed  in  either  of 
the  pole«  of  die  ediptic,  would  appear  annually  to  do- 
ff be  about  fuch  pole  as  a  center.  It  follows  moreoverf 
ih.it  the  grcaicft  aberration;,  or  maxima^  in  longitude,  will 
be  as  the  cofinrs  of  the  latitude  inverfely }  and  the 
tisu.x:n:a  in  latitude,  a«  the  fines  of  the  fame  latitudes 
di;eaiy. 

Corol.  Ml.  Hence  majr  allb  be  fduiid,  the  ftan  appa- 
rent right  afcenfion  and  dcclinatioR, ;  for  let  E  C  P  be  the 

parallel  of  the  flar's  drrlin -'ion,  P  the  iipparent  place  of 
the  ftar,  when  in  thst  par^iiel,  make  C  A  perpendicular 
to  C  H,  A  B  D  to  S  F,  and  B  E  to  P  C,  and  let  H  K,  or 
the  angle  H  C  K,  be  any  diftance  gone  over  by  the  earth 
in  the  ecliptic,  while  the  ftar  by  its  ajjparcnt  motioit 
movei  through  the  conegiondijig  diftance  P  L.  Let 
K  m  «  G  be  parallel  to  H  C,  and  L  r  v  to  PC  :  rheit 
for.tfmuch  as  fC  L  is  parallel  to  H  P,  the  triangles  f}  K  L, 

11  P,  muft  beequianguLir  ;  and  therefore  G  L  ;  C  P 
K:  L  ;  fi  P  ;  but  K  \.  15  to  H  P,  as  L  I  to  Q_P,  by  the 
propeitv  of  the  curve,  whence  it  will  be  G  L  :  CP  tl 
L  I  :  Q.P  i  wherefore  the  (ides  G  L,  1  L,  CP,  QPj  about 
the  equal  angles  G  L  I,  C  P  Q»  bciag  ptMortional,  tho 
triangles  G  L  I,  C  P  QjanA  b6  <!fhlbr,tea  therefore  ihe 
ancle  GIL  aright  one  ,  ahd  confequtntly  the  ripbt  lin<! 
S  F,  the  loCuS  of  the  point  G.  Thcrctore,  as  the  an- 
cles n,  w,  r,  V,  are  all  given,  or  continue  invariable  ;  let 
the  angle  S  C  K,  Or  the  ecliptic  diftance  of  the  fun  and 
ftar,  be  what  it  will,  the  ratio  of  C  m  trf  C  G,  will  al- 
ways be  giten  ;  but  the  ratio  of  C  G  to  C  r  is  given : 
therefore  the  ratio  of  C  m  to  C  r  is  lifcewife  given  :  hence 
becaufe  rv  is  par.illcl  to  C  K,  the  ratio  of  C  m  to  E  v 
will  be  given.  But  E  v  is  the  difference  o(  the  true  ar.i 
apparent  declinations  ;  and  C  m  is  as  the  line  of  the  anj^le 
HC  K  }  whence  it  is  manifeft,  tlut  the  aberration  of 
declination,  at  any  time,  ia  aa  the  fine  of  the  fun's  Oon- 
gation  from  etthef  of  the  true  poiiits  wketein  he  is,  when 
the  true  and  apparent  declinatiofis  are  the  fiunei  and 
t'lcrc  f.jre  C  >n  w\V.  bi;  to  E  f ,  or  AC  to  E  B,  the  greatcfl 
aberration,  as  OH  to  F  A  j  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  H  C  P 
ia  thefifie  «|FCQ,|  but  PC Q,  being  equal  to  the 
C  ahgle 
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aHgk  of  pofttton,  i«  given,  whofe  tangent  it  U  ebvimL^  is 
totbetJiigent  of  HCF,  a»  Q.P  to  Q,H,  ora»  C  T  to 
CO  ;  or  UMy,  (by  conftru<ftion)  as  the  fine  of  the  ftar's 
laiiru  ic  to  radius  ;  hriue,  by  having  the  angle  H  C  1' , 
which  is  liow  given,  we  mav,  by  help  of  the  foregoing 
tbeoiei&ttr  pniMfitiaa*  find  tM  abernuioa  «fd»cBiiitinii 
at  wnf  doMt  IM  in  inv  cafe  proooftd. 

Tif  (ike  oiMUwr,  diner  propobdoot  fM^  be  derived  for 
finding  the  aberration  in  right  afcenfion,  it  being  eafy  to 
prove  that  it  will  be  as  the  fine  of  the  fun's  eiongaiion 
from  where  he  i*,  when  tiie  tr  ue  ^nd  apparrrt  right  af- 
cenfions  ara  the  time  i  but  the  tncthod  of  dcmonftrating 
Wng  ifcc  Ibae,  it  win  te  MedkA  10  liepMt.iK. 

PRACTICAL  RULES 

tW  finding  the  aberratkm  of  fbe  fixed  Rzn  in  longiiade, 

latitude,  declination,  and  right  afrcnfton. 

Let  A  rcprefent  the  aberration  at  any  givfn  time ;  M  the 
greateft  aberration,  or maximum  ;  O,  the  fun's  place  in 
4ie«eliptic,  when  tbeftar**  apparent  longitude,  latitude, 
dedioMoR  or  right  afcenfion,  being  the  fame  ai  the 

true,  xcr.h  to  exccfs  ;  P,  the  ftar's  angle  of  pofition 
Z,  the  lun  s  ciongatioa  from  Us  neareft  fyiygjr  wilh  the 

ibrittiN«uwflre, 

For  the  aberration  in  longitude, 
©  it  always  three  figns  after  the  Hat's  true  place  in 
Ae  odipde. 

Prob.  i;   To  find  M. 
Coune  Oar's  latit.  :  rad.  : :  20'' :  M. 

Probi  2.   To  find  A* 
Rad« :  fine  fun's  elongat.  from  O  ::  M  :  A* 
Otherwiie  without  M< 
C8fia.ftv*>  latic :  fin.  fno'a  doiigat.  from  o  ttio":  A. 
For  the  aberration  in  latitude. 
G  it  always  at  the  ftar's  oppofitioo  to  the  fun. 
Prob.  r.  To  find  M. 

Raj,  J  fin.  ftar's  latlt.  ::  20"  :  M. 

Prob.  a.  To  find  A. 
Rad. :  fin.  fim'a  doagat.  (ran  0  :!  M:  A. 

•  Otherwife,  without  M. 

Rad. :  fio.  ftarH  lattc  x  fin .  fu  n's  elongat.  from  q  ; :  ao":  A 
Otherwife, 

Cofec  ftif*s latic  i  fin.  fim't  doogat;  from  O icT :  A* 
For  die  aberration  in  declination. 
PMb.  I.  To  find  o. 
Sin.  Sar*ii  ladt. :  rad.  t:  tang.  P:  tang.  Z. 

Then  if  the  ftar  (in  rcfpeit  of  that  pole  ofrhc  rqtiator 
which  is  of  the  faaic  denomination  as  the  ilat's  latitude) 
be  in  a  fign 

J.  Afcending,  and  P  be  acute,  Z  taken  from  the  0||»- 
|Mfile  to  ilt  true  place,  gives  O . 

2.  Afcending,  and  r  be  obtufe^Z  added  lo  its  true 
place,  Jtives  O  • 

■I,.  Dofcen'iing,  and  P  be  aoitr,  Z  added  to  tbe  op- 
poiiie  to  its  true  place,  gives  O. 

4.  Defcending,  and  F  be  obdafi^  Z  talten  from  its  trae 
flwBtf  gives  0. 

Prmnded  in  all  thefe  cafes  that  tbe  ftar's  decHnadon 
an  ^  IsfituJc  be  both  north  or  both  fouth  }  but  if  one  be 
north  and  the  other  fouth;  then,  for  in  ptu  fJaUi  tad 
tfft^  t»  Iff  trut  place.,  and  vice  verfa. 

Prob.  a.  To  find  M. 
flin.  Ztfitt.  P  ::«r:M. 

Prob.  3.   To  find  A. 
Rad.  :  fin.  fun's  elongat.  from  o      M  .  A. 
():li-rv,  J(-  without  .M. 
{Lad.  X  fin.  Z :  fin.  lun's  elongat.  from  Q  x  fin.  P : :  2o":A- 
For  the  aberratkm  in  right  afoenfiont 
Prob.  1.   To  find  O- 
Sin.  ftar's  latit.  ;  fad.  ::  cotang.  P :  tang.  Z. 
Then  if  tl»e  ftar  (in  refpeS  of  that  pole  of  the  equator, 
which  is  of  the  faow  denominatioo  as  the  ftar's  latitude) 
be  in  a  fign 

I.  Afcending,  and  P  be  acute, Z  added  10  itttruc 
pla«c^  gives  ®* 
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a.  AfcenJing,  and  P  be  obttife,  Z  talten  from  it*  ftw^ 
place,  gives  Q. 

3.  Dcrcending,  and  P  be  acute,  Z  taken  from  tfic  op. 
p<j!itc  to  its  true  place,  c)vi'i  O. 

4.  Defcending.  and  P  be  obtufe,  Z  added  to  the  oj>> 
pome  to  lis  true  place,  gives  o- 

Prob.  2.  TofinJM. 
Cofin.  ftar's  declination  x  fin  Z :  cofin.  P  x  tad. ; :  20'' ;  M, 
Prob.  3.  To  find  A. 
Rad :  fin.  fun's  elongat.  from  o  : :  M :  A, 
Otherwife  without  M. 

Cofin.  ftar's  declinat.  X  fin.  Z  :  (in.  fun's  elongat.  front 
O  X  cofin.  P  ::ao":  A. 

Note  I.  That  tf*  sr,  X*  V,  a,  arc  figns  «lbend« 
ing  in  rcfpe£b  of  tbe  north  pde,  and  deicending  in  r«- 

fpcifl  of  the  fouth  pole  of  the  equator.    And  jf,  <i, 
^,  in.  /,  are  afcending  in  refpc^  of  the  fouth  poir, 
and  defcending  la  ic^eA  of  the  north  polo  of  ib* 
equator. 

2.  That  if  the  fun's  place  be  in  (hat  fcmicircle  of  tho 
ecliptic  which  precedes  Q,  A  muft  be  ukcn  from  ito 
ftai^'s  true  longitude,  httitude,  dedination,  cr  right  al^ 
cenfion,  to  fhcw  the  apparent  ;  but  if  he  be  IB  the  Icmi* 

circle  followinp  o,  A  muft  be  added. 

3.  I'hat  the  rules  give  the  vulues  of  M  afld  Aalw^F^ 
in  fcconds  and  decimals  of  a  degree. 

Aberration  ef  the  plaiuls.  The  aberration  which 
the  motion  of  liabt  |»aduccs  on  the  planets,  is  fome- 
dmes  more  confiMrable  than  Aat  of  tlie  fixed  Ibars ;  for 

Mercury's  aberration  in  his  fuperior  (.onjurdions  with 
the  fun,  fomEtimei  amounts  to  t;  5'  ;  however,  the  aber» 
raticn  ii:'.h':  ^  .  i;  :  :  is  reducible  to  this  onr  ntinciplcg 
which  IS  extremely  limple  :  It  it  aiways  t^uat  ta  the gttm 
tmric  molitn  »f  tht  planH^ig/i^  tht  time  which  li^'i  tAt 
tip  in  amif  Jrm  tit  fiimtt  U  V  i  which  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  in  the  fDllowing  manner. 

Ir  Is  well  kno'A'ii  th.::  an  impre/Pon,  or  force  a«3 in t, 
ji-Li  rJing  to  the  d^a^nni!  of  ;i  pj^lielogram,  is  equiva- 
lent to  two  fcjrrcs  or  iniprtffiuns,  according  to  its  two 
fides.  It  is  iikewifc  known,  that  the  motion  of  a  pianeC 
fcen  fnnn  the  earth,  or  the  motion  »f  the  earth  feeii  ftom 
3  planet,  arc  perfe&Iy  the  fame  }  fo  that  if  a  planet  ap- 
pc::r$  to  move  one  degree  a  day  to  an  inhabitant  of  ouc 
earth,  the  earth  ap;>carH  to  an  inhabitant  of  that  planet 
to  move  juft  one  decree  ilfi^,  in  the  i  '.me  titne.  This 
fuppofcJ  ;  let  V  (plate  1.  fy.  4  )  ht-  ihc  planet,  which 
we  will  regard  as  immoveable,  A  F  i'  the  apparent  mo- 
tion of  the  planet  tranflated  to  the  earth  :  in  the  interval 
of  rime  in  which  lijght  comes  bam  P  to  T,  the  earth 
having  advanced  from  AtoT,  is  ftmclt  by  the  ray  of 

light,  acfortlinj;  to  the  dlrrJlicn  P  T,  :!r;J  iil  o  llrikcs  the 
ray  according  to  the  dircctiojj  A  T,  wiiii  the-  Luic  velo- 
city and  the  fame  force  as  if  the  ray  itfclf  had  met  the  eye 
with  the  velocity  C  T  ;  thus  the  eye  receives  two  im- 
pfcflions  of  (he  light,  one  according  to  P  T,  the  other 
according  to  C  T  i  and  fo  by  a  liagle  impreffion  com- 
pounded of  the  two  others,  it  refers  the  planet  to  the 
diagonal  B  T  ;  but  the  angle  P  TB  is  t  qu.  '  tn  the  angle 
APT,  v^hich  wc  have  taken  equal  so  liie  geocentric 
motion  of  the  planet;  thcrcioie  t-.c  aberration  ia  equal 
to  the  motion  which  the  pi.mcc  has  during  the  tima 
which  light  takes  up  in  coming  from  the  planet  to  the 
fpedator  s  eye.  For  example,  light  taJces  uj»  8'  7 '  |  of 
time,  in  coming  from  the  lun  to  us  ;  thefiin*!  motion  in 
InnuitiK^r,  durinp  th.it  intcrvjl,  is  20"  of  a  de;;rce  v 
whLi-.ce  it  follows,  chat  the  iuu  has  conftantly  20"  of 
abort ntion  in  longitude  :  and  as  tbe  aberration  caaica 
the  [lUnet  to  appear  on  the  fame  fide  th*  earth  is  going* 
.tnd  oppofite  that  towards  which  the  ^i'  >nct  appears  to  be 
mavine,  it  follows,  that  if  the  longitude,  for  eaan-.ple, 
of  a  planet  be  increafing,  the  aberration  muft  dimmifb 
it ;  the  fame  holds  good  of  latitode,  right  afceofwn* 
and  declination. 

On  this  principle  the  following  table  is  cciftruvT^d.  It 
contains  the  aberration  of  the  planets,  accordm);  10  thei^ 
diurnal  motion,  and  their  diftanoe  from  the  earth.  By 
only  adding  thcconftant  logarith  9  52924  10  tbofc  of  the 
planet's  diurnal  motion  in  minutes,  and  of  its  dillance 
f:  li  the  earth,  puttii  i:  thr^t  of  the  fun  —  10,  the  fiirn 
wili  be  the  logarithm  of  the  ab«rraiion,  whtih  A>3<;txation 

is 
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ii  tlwiys  to  be  added  to  the  neui  or  computed  longi- 
tude, latitude,  fight  ifixofioo,  or  declinatian,  to  obtain 
thole  pofitiona,  fuch  at  thej  ihiould  npear  on  oMtratton 
when  they  are  decfcafing,  bttC  u  he  fiibtnA^  when 
thej  aie  incieafiog. 


A  7'ABLE  of  the  abcrr^diioji  of  the  plancti  in 
longitude,  latitude,  right  afcenlion,  or  decli- 
nation.   


liunia) 

ion. 


9.  M.  S«t 


o  80.5 
o.i6| 
0.24 
0.32 
04012.7 


0.48 


0.56 


i.oo  4.1 


I-  4 

I.  8 
J. 11 

I. If) 


I.2C 
1.24 
I.2g 


1.4c 

1-44 
1.4b 
152 
i.;6 


2.0c 
2.  A 

2.12 
2  i6b 


Diftintc  it^m  ih'  orth,  thit  uf  tlw  fun  btinf  10 


2. 


I.I 

1.6 
2.2 


3-2 


3-8 


4-3 

4.6 

+  9 


5-7 

S-9 
6.2 

y 

0.8 

7.0 

u 

7.8 


8.1 

8-4 

8.6 

S.9 


Sec. 


0.8 
1.6 

2.4 

3-2 

4.1 

4  1 


5-7 
6.1 

6.5 

6.9 

7' 
7- 


« 

8.5 
8.9 

9-3 

9-7 


10.2 
10.6 
I  i.c 
II. 
11.8 


12.2 
12.6 

■3 
138 


I 

2.2 

3-  2 

4-  3 

5-  4 

6.5 


8.7 

9  2 
9 


ic.b 
1 1.4 
11.9 
12.4 
13.0 


«35 
1 4.1 

146 

'5 


16.2 
16.8 
<7 


Sec. 


i.4| 
2.7 
4.1 

54 
6  8 
8  1 


9-4 
10. 1 

lO.S 
11.5 
12  3 

1 2  c 


•3-5 
14.2 
14.9 
15.6 
l6u2 


16.9 
17.6 

18 


0 

I.c 

21 
9(22 


16 

32 

4  ^ 

H.J 
9-7 


11.4 

12. 

12.9 

■38 
14.6 

154 


16.2 
17.0 

'7  9 
.8.7 

'9  5 


20. 3 

21.1 

21.9 

22 

11.^ 


31^4 
25.2 
26.0 
.8 
2-6 


326. 


1.9 

3-8 

5.6 

7-5 
9-4 


.46 

15.21: 
6.1  i{ 


8. 

9- 

10. 

Stc. 

Sec. 

2.2 

2.4 

2-7 

4-3 
<>-5 

8.- 

49 

7-3 

0-7 

5-4 
8.1 

10.8 

I  o.h 

1  2 . 2 

12  9 

14.6;  J  6.2 

16.2 

17.0118.9 
18.3.20.3 

1 7-0  19.5 
l8.0|20  1 


18  921.6 


'9  9 

20.8 

.8 


22.7 
23K 
24.9 


22.7i2b.0 
157^.27.1 

24  6|28.i 
25.629.2 
6.630.3 
27-s!3'-4 

28.4:3*  5 
29.4I33.6 

303  34-6 

3'-335 
»ua'36 


'i 


19  5j2i.6 

20.7'23.0 

2I.9I24.4 


26.829.8 
28.0  31. I 
29.2132.5 


30-4)33» 


3«-7 
329 


352 
36.S 


34->|37-9 
35  139  2 
36.5I40.6 
37'7  4i-9 
39-0  43' 3 
40.2  44.t 
41  4^6  O 


Add  to  the  obiimfci  or  appucnt  poTiiion,  and 
rnbtraA  from  the  mean  pofitiaii,wheo  they  are  in- 
cmfing. 

SubtraiEl  from  the  obferved  place,  and  add  to  the 
mputed  places  when  the  plioetft  motioa  ii  di 

iwin:flxing.  _^  _   


Although  this  tabic  goes  no  farther  than  to  the  dif- 
tancc  10,  equal  to  that  of  the  fun,  yet  it  may  be  extend- 
ed, at  pleafure,  by  fimple  multiplication.  For  esaniplc, 
if  a  cooct,  twice  as  far  from  the  earth  at  the  fun,  that 
if  20,  ha*  I  draree  of  diurnal  geocentric  motion  retro- 
grade, take,  in  the  column  of  a,  the  aberration  fior  i  de- 
gree, wbicrh  i<  4".  i,  and  multiply  it  by  10,  the  praduA 
vriil  be  41".  0,  CD  be  fttbmAed  from  ^  oUerftd  place 
•f  the  comet. 

The  two  foltowing  tables  for  the  abcrratinn  of  the 
planets  wiil  be  found  to  be  very  eafy  and  ufcful. 


Elootuion,  i«r 

ijldince,  from 
:he    fun,  fccn 

Abcfiiiion  in  longitude. 

If  .01  ^hf,  t-tnU. 

EtMltatMHI 

Vcniu 

Sec.  •  Sm. 

SiC. 

0  xu  0 

-3b 

-28  -26 

Sup.  6  c 

-43 

35 

28  25 

1  ^ 

4' 

I    XI  '0 

3> 

7  J 

34 

IS 

28I 

27.1  2-- 

45 

19 

II    X  0 

2il 

l8j  16 

Crcitcll  digt 

14 

>5 

I ; 

14I    1 1 

4-; 

9 

rn  IX  0 

12I 

8,  e 

0 

15 

3'  1 

;  .i' 

IV  VIII  0 

.31+  «  +  4 

Infer,  i  c 

3 

IS 

0 

s:  i; 

V  VII  c 

>  +  2 

8.  II 

10'  ,, 

III  t 

A'B  1 


-Wfiiury's  aberration  in  longitude. 

DiSuice  «f  the  r*m. 

Mciq  dift. 

Ptribel. 

S«c, 

S«c. 

Sttr. 

Superior  part  c 
10 

J5 
20 

25 

Grea{e^  digrefioa  — 

25 
to 

Inferior  part  15 
of  the  orbit  10 

> 

-4c 
48 
46 

4'i 
38 
3c 
i- 

+  1 

5 
7 

-51 

48 

43 
33 

-  55 
54 
49 
38 

18 

+  4 
5 
9 

19 
0 

+  10 

5 

"■••■•4! 

When  Mercury  is  fome  degrees  from  his  greateft  di- 
prcfliuDi,  hit  geocentric  motion  fliould  be  carefully  had 
from  aibonomical  tabiea  or  cphemcridet,  and  bit  aberto* 
tionbeaudeoat  ftom  dm  &ft  oiT  ibe  tira*  puMeAng 
tables. 

Mercury's  abcmtioM  fa  htitiide,  st  Ik  defeetiding 
bode,  is 4"^}  tbatoTdKicftor theplamta bnakanf 

fo  much. 

It  was  obferved  before,  that  the  fun'?  aberration  in 
longitude  is  conftantly  30",  and  therefore  it  can  never 
vary  his  longitude;  but  it  may  alter  his  declination  near 
8".  This  princinalij  takes  place  near  the  equinoaet*  and 
vanifllet  wbdly  about  the  fblftiees. 

Thr  moon's  aberration  never  amounts  to  more  than 
two  thirds  of  a  fecood,  and  confequently  is  altogether  in- 
fenlihlc. 

Aberratioh  In  Optiay  a  difperfion  of  the  rayJ  of 
iighr,  reflected  by  a  fpherical  fpcculum,  or  refra  Aeo  by  A 
fpherical  lens,  in  confeqiience  whereof  they  cannot  unit* 
in  one  and  tbe  lame  fiical  point.  This  aberraiioo,  te 
ariftng  from  two  diArant  canfa,  b  of  two  kinds,  theond 
owing  to  the  figure  of  the  Ipeculum  or  leha^  dieodicr  to 
unequal  rerr3nt>ibilitics  in  the  ravs  themfelvmi  the  di(> 
covery  of  whith  was  made  by  Sir  lUac  Newton}  and 
therefore  this  latter  fpecies  is  fometime!>  called  by  writers 
of  optics,  the  Newtonian  aberration  of  rays.  See  Srs* 
CL'LUM,  Lens,  and  FoctlS. 

ABETTOR,  ia  Imr,  a  pcflba  «fao  bcitet,  fiiM  iqpa 
counfcls,  or  procaiea  oiMn  lo  eMbmie  •  crime. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  «,  «b  cnetg^tkarl 
article,  and  htlan,  to  ftir  up  or  ekcite. 

ABLYi^NC^■,  in  law,  fomething  thit  exifts  in  esc- 
pe<tt:ition  only.  Thus  if  lands  be  leafed  to  A.  B.  for 
lif.',  with  remainder  to  another  perfon  for  years,  the 
remainder  for  years  is  an  abtyatia  till  the  death  of  the 
IcfT.e. 

The  woni  is  derived  Aom  the  Ffciich  Mr,  to  wait  for 

or  cxpeS. 

ABIH,  the  name  of  the  firft  month  of  the  ccclefiaftical 
year  among  the  Hebrews.  It  began  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  anfwers  to  part  of  our  M  irch  and  April. 

The  word  is  Hebrew,  and  Ogtiifies  an  tar  of  earn',  be^ 
Ckufe  the  firfl  com  Wat  than  ripe  in  Palefline. 

Abraham,  who  was  a  praAical  aftronomer,  broiighC 
the  ChaldwBB,  or  original  year  of  the  world,  into  &• 
naan;  but,  fettling  among  the  Cammitc^,  he  probable 
ufcd  their  year,  which  commenced  about  the  ajtumnal 
equinox,  as  Taaut  or  Thoth,  the  fon  of  .Mifor  or 
,\iifraim,  had  fettled  that  ep<x:ha  in  Phcenicia,  and  af- 
terwards in  Egypt,  according  to  Sanchoniatho.  Abra- 
ham, however,  preferved  the  memory  of  the  epocha  of 
the  ChaKiran  year  in  hit  family,  and  among  his  pofte- 
rity.  When  the  Ifraclites  went  buo  Egypt,  the^  ufed 
the  Egyptian  year,  which  had  ^e  ftme  epocha  with  the 
Phccnicun ;  but  at  their  exodus,  or  going  out  of  Kpypt, 
they  were  commanded  by  God  to  begin  the  year  at  the 
original  epocha  of  it,  n.imely,  at  the  vernal  equinox  i 
and  to  ufe  this  epocha  only  in  their  facred  inQitutions, 
their  feafh,  fails,  and  other  religious  matters!  but  ia 
civil  affairs  tbey  fttll  retained  the  epocha  of  the  Egyptiait' 
year.  So  that  the  ccdefiafticil  year  began  at  the  vernal 
cquiiioi,  and  lU  dieir  fiend  rnea  were  rqptbted  by  it : 
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tohile  the  Sabbatical  and  Jubileaa  years  began  at  the  au- 
tumnal equuiox}  but  the  months  were  counted  from  th<r 
trcmal  cquuMK  only.  Hence  the  month  Mit,  ar  A7/Ln, 

ivllfeh  before  WM  tnefeventfl  ittonth,  was  hy  God's  par- 
ticular corr.n^nc!  til  r  rr-koncd  the  iirll  month  of 
the  year  ;  a-.i^  ihac  vvhjt.1.  had  been  called  the  firft,  was 
term-d  tKc  k.cnfh  month.  Hence  the  Cnaltit-c  para- 
phratl  on  the  i  Kings,  chap.  viii.  iay»,  the  month 
fithaiiiai,  which  was  odied  by  the  ancWott  Uie  fiift,  is 
now  cilled  the  feventh. 

ABIES,  In  bottny,  die  fir>tree.  Sc«  Fir-Tiibb. 

ABIGEUS,  in  law,  the  fame  with  Abactor*  or  one 
who  flcaU  whole  herds  of  cattle. 

ABINTESTATK,  a  wnnl  ufcd  in  the  civil  law,  and 
applied  to  a  j.t  rfoii  who  inheuts  from  a  pcrfon  that  died 
inteftatr,  or  without  awill- 

ABlSHtRING*  m  <dd  Jaw  hooka,  iiuufiet  a  fireedom 
«r  liberty  from  UDcreement*.  ft  ia  often  fuund  in  charters 
or  grants,  where  it  itnpliLs  thut  the  perl'on  to  wnotn  furh 
grant  is  made,  is  intitlcd  to  the  forfciiuirs  and  amerce- 
nx-nts  of  all  others  within  his  fee  for  tranrgrc/fions  j  anu 
at  the  fame  time,  is  himleif  free  from  the  conuoul  of  any 
within  ;hat  diftri£i. 

AfiJUlUVTION,  the  renouncing  or  denying  a  thing 
or  oath.  Thti*  the  abjuration  of  nerefv  h  the  foUmn 
renunt-'ution  of  fomc  doctrine  as  wiiti  J  .  :     r  IV. 

7  he  word  is  Latin,  and  vorr.poundcJ  ui,  again{(, 
an^i  jute,  to  fwear. 

Attj  L'R A  l  ius,  in  law,  implies  a  fworn  banifliment,  as 
an  oath  takt  n  to  foriake  the  realm  for  ever. 

ABJUACTATiON*  in  nbyfic,  impUct  the  wcania^of 
B  child.  See  the  mide  WiANiito. 

The  word  ii  Latia,  and  eoapoiuided  of  jIi,  lraai»  Bad 
la(,  milk. 

Ablactation,  in  gardening,  is  a  fpecies  of  grafting, 
ncrar  called  f^rafting  by  approach.    See  Gkafting. 

ABLAQUEATION,  in  gardening,  is  the  ad  of 
taking  the  earth  from,  the  roots  of  trees,  in  order  to  expoCe 
tbofe  parts  to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  fun,  air,  and 
rain.     Our  prir  Mi  ners  ciU  it  baring  tf  trtti. 

The  word  is  formed  irom  the  Latin  a^,  and  kttu,  a 
ditch. 

ABLATIVE,  In  grammar,  the  fixth  cafe  of  Latin 
Muns. 

The  word  is  formed  from  aufart^  to  take  away. 

This  cafe  is  peculiar  to  the  Latin  language,  and  is  op- 
pofcd  to  the  dative,  bccaufc  the  fortucr  expreflieB  the 
aAion  ot  taking  away,  and  the  bttcr  of  giving. 

ABLECTl,  a  fclcct  body  of  foUliers  amoog  the  Ro- 
mans, chofen  from  tbofc  urmed  txtraardimmrii. 

ABLEGMINA,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  fi^i- 
Jied  thofe  parts  of  the  iotrails  of  vi^ims,  which  were 
Iprinkled  with  flour  and  burnt  upon  the  altar. 

AIjIX'KNTS,  in  niedliine,  arc  the  f.imc  \\it1i  >lilii- 
ciits,  or  fuch  at  carry  oH  aciimonious  and  fliinulaiing 
frnni  the  flomach  and  bowels. 

ABLUTION,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  fignifics  the  a&  of 
walbing  or  purifying  the  body  with  water,  a  ceremony 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Romans,  and  ftill  nradi<cd 
with  the  utmuA  flri£)nefs  by  the  Mahometans,  ft  is  ufed 
in  the  church  of  Rome  to  fi.;nify  the  "ittic  wine  and 
w-iter  which  the  communicants  tuinieriy  d{.tiii^  ^Iter  the 
hoft. 

AfiLtiTioN,  in  pharmacy,  is  the  waihing  or  purifying 
a  body  by  frequent  afftifions  of  wBim  water,  or  any  pro- 
|icr  fluid.   Sec  EoutcoRATlOlt, 

ABOLITION,  the  M&  of  deftroying  Or  reducing  a 

thing  to  nothjHj'.  In  law,  it  ri.'ii  fies  the  crjfmg  anv 
particular  iiuoi  the  mt-mury,  tu  »i  iio  farther  profccutiot) 
mjy  cnfue. 

ABOMASUS,  or  Abomasum,  the  name  of  the  fourth 
damach  of  a  bcall  that  ruminates  or  chews  the  cud.  I'he 
Jirft  is  called  venter,  the  fccond  reticulum,  the  third  oma 
ftts,  and  the  fourth  ahomafus.  I'he  aboRiafus  is  that 
conimonly  cabled  the  ni.iw,  whc;c  the  chyle  is  formed, 
and  from  whence  the  itxjJ  UeJccnds  to  the  intcftincs. 

ABO.MINATION  a  term  ufcd  in  fcripturc  wi-.h  re- 
gird  to  the  Hebrews,  who  being  Ihepherds,  arc  faid  to 
hjvc  bicn  an  abomination  to  the  Egy^itiant  t  beraufe 
iJicy  ftiaificed  the  iacied  animals  of  that  (egple,  as  oxen, 


goats,  fhecp,  &c.  which  the  Egyptians  efiecmcJ  3s  ibomi** 
naiioni,  or  thin^  unlawful.  The  term  is  alfu  a'>plK<l 
m  the  facred  wtitingi  10  idolatry  and  iduis  bec^ufe  the 
wcirfhip  of  idols  Is  in  itlelf  an  abominable  thing  |  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  ceremonies  obfcrvcd  by  idoljicts  wore 
alwjys  attended  with  liceniioufnefs,  and  oihtr  odiuus 
and  aboDiinablc  aclions.  I  hc  abetmnati:'t  »f  dtpilai'nn^ 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Uanici,  is  fuppofcd  to  imply  the 
Itatue  of  Jupiter  Olympiuf,  which  Aiitiochus  Epiphanes 
,  cauled  to  be  placed  in  liie  temple  of  Jerufalem.  And  the 
tAamunUM  ef  Jt/tlatUn,  mentioned  by  the  Evan^cliiit, 
fignifics  the  enligns  of  ttu-  R  n  an?,  durin^x  th-  '  ilf  lie  -e 
of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  on  u  hich  the  figures  of  their  gods 
and  oii]iL-i(irs  M'^re  tinhioiJercd,  and  placed  upon  the 
temple  alter  tt  was  taicen. 

ABORIGINES,a  name  applied  to  the  ori.;inalor  itrft 
inhibitants  of  any  eonotry  }  but  is  particularly  nfed  to 
ftf'  nify  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lathim,  s  part  of  Italy 
now  called  R'unania,  or  Campagiia  di  Rfuna. 

ABOR'l  iON,  in  phyfic,  is  a  fjjafmodico-convuifive 
moiion  of  the  uterus,  by  which  an  immature  and  dead 
toetus  is  Violently  excluded,  and  generally  preceded  with 
an  enormous  flux  of  blood. 

An  abortion  reneraJly  happeitt  between  the  fecond  Bod 
third  month ;  tomctJmct  between  the  third  and  fourth  t 
and  more  rarely  between  the  fifth  an!  fu  tl-  month  of 
pregnancy,  about  the  time  that  the  menfcs  wtrc  wont  CO 
flow.  There  are  not  wanting  inlfances  of  the  placentB 
being  violently  feparated  from  the  womb  about  tbe(ie» 
venih  month,  with  a  large  flux  of  blood,  whereupon  th« 
infant's,  and  Unlefs  nature  be  ftrong  enough  to  atf^  it^ 
die  mother's  life  is  greatly  in  danger. 

The  fignj  of  an  approaching  abortion  are  not  unlike 
thofeof  a  natural  biuh.  In  bath  c^ki  u^cre  is  a  (hiver- 
ing  and  colJnefs  ;  a  prcfling  pain  i:i  the  I  vns,  exttrnding 
itfclf  to  the  pelvis  ;  afterwards  it  ;  -'  cccd»  to  the  osfa- 
crum,  coxendix,  and  groin,  with  a  ilroiiger  puliation  of 
the  arteries  i  the  o$  uteri  is  moift  and  reladced,  and  a  wa« 
terlike  the  w:«fliing  of  flefli  breaks  forth,  nminlarly 
in  an  abortion  there  is  pure  blood,  which  clot.s  in  a  picity 
large  quantity,  with  great  wcakncf*  j  fometimes  famtmg, 
and  on  the  thitd  day  the  foetus  is  ext  cllcd.  There  often 
precedes  a  fuddcn  rigour  and  horror,  with  laiStudc,  in- 
appetence,  naufca,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  pain  in  die 
loins,  a  heavy  pain  aboitt  the  {wbes,  and  the  genital  parts 
are  cold,  i  he  greater  tkt  foetus  ia  die  more  fliarp  aie 
the  rp,.fm.s  anJ  the  pains  and  fymplaatt  BB  wett  as  the 
danger  are  the  greater.  Hoffrnan. 

The  fi.rciunncrs  of  an  abortion  are  a  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  rather  in  the  bottom  of  the  uterus ;  a  dull 
heavy  pain  in  the  inward  prts  of  the  thighs  i  flight  (tu* 
vering  between  the  fldh  and  the  flcin  ;  the  belly,  from 
being  eminent  and  pointed  about  the  navel,  becomes 
flat  and  depreflird  ;  the  infant  is  motionlef^  ;  the  b.eafts 
fubfide  and  become  flaccid  ;  a  fmall  flux  of  blood  or  fe- 
rum  oozrs  from  the  uterus,  and  is  fucceeded  by  an  efflux 
of  the  waters,  flooding,  &c.  with  acute  colic  pains  in  th« 
uterus  from  its  convulfive  contra^Uon}  pain  aboot  the 
OS  pubis,  and  os  factum,  from  the  falling  down  of  the 
foetus  to  the  oriiice  of  the  uterus  ;  a  deftre  of  going  to 
(tool  ;  then  follow  we.-ikr.cr>,  coinu'lAr  crintrjclions 
by  confcnt  of.  parts,  a  fyneope,  and  other  iymptoms. 

Women  that  sboundwith  blood  often  have  their  menfes 
in  the  lecoodand  third  month  of  pregnancy,  without  any 
bad  fympfoms.  In  this  cafe  the  blood,  which  proceeds 
from  the  velleh  of  the  vagina,  yields  relief;  1  have 
knoivn  it  hjppcn  in  the  middle  of  the  pregnancy,  with- 
out dcturrittit  lo  the  foetus.  The  moft  violent  drugs  will 
not  procure  abortion  in  fome  women.  1  have  known 
fome  afll'dcd  with  acute  fevers,  the  fwall-pox,  meailes, 
diarrhoeas,  and  even  dyfenteries,  and  yet  the  foetus  haa 
remained  fafc  and  found.  Others  have  travelled  night  and 
day  in  mountainous  countries,  or  have  bien  greatly  fa- 
tigued with  extcflive  damtiiL'  witliuut  aiiv  h.ii.n.  Nor 
do  fuddcn  firci,  or  other  terntying  acciJitUii,  eauic  many 
abortions,  if  any  at  all. 

However,  women  full  of  blood,  ina^ive,  foft,  far,  of  a 
oiorefubtiie  habit  of  body,  who  live  high,  are  weakly,  of 
gnaier  feafibility,  hylltric,  joeidmatc  in  their  mmfes, 
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lirho  have  mifcarrieJ,  or  whofc  mothers  were  prone , 
thi-rrtn,  are  more  liable  to  aboriion  than  robuft,  (Ifonp,' 
Bdhj  women  of  the  loweft  <iUbt  wito  are  not  fat  but  in- 
Hied  to  labour,  and  not  apt  Co  be  tenified  on  every  flight 
occafion.    Huffman . 

Abortion  is  caufed  by  the  feparation  of  the  placenta 
from  the  uterus,  by  ihc  cxtt.ivaCation  of  fome  fiuid  -,  by 
•  corrugation  of  tnc  placenta,  by  yiolein  {hocks  ^  inch 
a>  violeilt  fevers,  fmaU-pox,  lues  venerea,  vomiting,  tc- 
nfmus,  convulfions,  &c.  from  firong  cathartics,  em- 
menagogun,  hsemorrbages)  fudden  paffions,  frights,  for- 
row,  violent  inotion<i,  as  leaping,  dancing,  riding,  jolt- 
ing in  carriages,  railing  great  Weights,  ftroke*  on  the 
keHy,  falls  and  fluxes  of  all  kinds.  Ajhuc. 

I  To  prevent  abortion,  bleeding  is  ut'eiul  and  nccelTary 
alMUt  toe  end  of  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  more  or 
lc6  Mcording  to  the  coallitation  of  the  patient.  When 
there  are  gentle  pains  m  ihiloini,  dcfcending  to  the  hips 
and  c  facram,  then  bleeding  in  the  upper  parts  is  abfo- 
Jutely  ncceffiiry.  The  body,  in  the  firft  month  efpecially, 
fhould  hi  kept  open  with  auniia,  thabarb,  or  the 
like. 

..  Abortion  is  alfo  ufed,  though  fomewhat  abufively, 
to  figni^a  foetait  which,  dyin^  in  the  worob»  continues 
diere  htftoA  the  time  of  geflation. 

ABORTIVE  is,  in  genera!,  applied  to  whatever 
comes  before  its  legitimate  time,  or  to  a  dclign  which 
Bifcarries. 

AiiRA,  a  filvcr.coin  Aruck  in  Poland,  and  worth 
about  one  Ailling  £ngli(h.  It  is  current  in  feveral  parts 
•f  Geminyt  Coofiantinople,  Aftracan,  Smynia,  and 
Ormd  Cairo. 

ABRACADABRA,  a  magical  or  cabaliftical  word, 
recommended  by  Sercnus  Samutiitus  as  a  cure  for  agues. 
But  wc  live  in  an  age  too  cnlirrhtrncd  to  rtniJer 

it  neceiTary  for  us  to  (hew  that  the  virtues  attributed  to 
this  charm  are  merely  chimerical. 

The  word,  aocordia^  to  5eldeh«  is  formed  frdm  Ahra- 
cax,  the  natiteof  aSynan  idol.   ,  . 

ABRAHAM'S  Balm,  in  botany,  anabie  (buMtimei 
given  to  hemp.    See  Hemp. 

ABRAHAMITES,  an  order  of  monks,  who  in  the 
ninth  century  were  exterminated  by  I  heophilus  for  the 
worlhip  of  images  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fe&  of  he- 
ictics,  who  renewed  the  errors  of  the  Paulicians. 

ABRASiOK,  in  phyfic,  implies  a  fuperficia)  exolce* 
ration  of  the  membranous  part-,  attended  with  the  lofs 
9f  fubftancc.  Thus  there  is  (md  to  be  an  abrafion  of 
the  inteftines,  when  the  internal  membrane  is  ulcerated, 
•pd  minute  pieces  of  ilTate  voided  with  the  excrement. 
This  is  too  often  the  efieft  of  draftic  purges,  and  can 
only  be  relieved  by  emollients  capable  of  blanttng  the 
fpiculz  of  fuch  medicines. 

ABRAXAS,  or  Adrasax,  a  myflical  name  ufed  in 
the  ancient  pbilofuphy  and  theulogy  ui  certain  heretics, 
particularly  the  Bafiiidiaiis. 

Some  of  the  modem  authors  are  of  opinion  that  Bafi- 
lides  called  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  name  ttraxMi 
but  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  that  abraxoi  was  properly  the 
name  of  Mithras,  or  the  fun;  and  Ireneus  adds,  that  the 
Baftlidians  gave  no  name  whatrocver  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  "  The  father  of  all  things,  fay  they,  is  ineffable, 
and  hath  no  name." 

M.  Bafnue,  in  his  biftor|' of  the  Jews,  obferves,  that 
the  word  i&wtm  owes  tit  origin  to  the  Egyptians  ;  for 
wc  meet  with  a  (^riat  number  of  amulets,  on  which 
an  Hi/pocrates  fitting  on  the  Iqtus,  with  the  ft.igilluiti 
in  his  band,  and  the  word  nhrafax.  In  the  Icvcnietnth 
century  two  talifmans  were  found,  on  one  of  which  was 
the  word  ABPACAS  in  Greek,  capitals-,  and  on  the 
Other,  fliil  prefervcd  in  thecabinet  of  St.  Genevieve*  the 
foUowtng  infcripiioo:  ABPACAF.  AaONAI.  AAIMO- 
NOX.  AE3IAI.  i^TKAMFTC  OTABIAV. 
nATAF.INAN.  AHO.  iUKfOC.  KAKOi.  AAlMONOc. 
That  is,  "  Abracas  Adonai,  lord  ot  demons,  g'n  J 
powers  pieferve  Ulpius  Faulinos  from  every  evil 
'*  dcnHiii." 

M.  de  Baufobre  has  been  fortwiaie  cmmgh  to  difcover 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  «Ar«jn».  **  1  believe,  fays 
♦•  that  ingenious  writer,  that  ebraxas,  or  nha/fx,  is  com- 
**  pouadM  (4  two  Greek  words  i^firft  is  t€f9;  which 
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*'  has  divers  fii;nifitat!ons,  and  amtJng  others,  that,  of 
"  i/auti/ul  dn^l  rrwf^'tifi.erl ,  and  is  an  cpilhct  or  S'lriti.tc 
"  of  the  god  Jae,  as  we  hnd  in  the  oracle  of  ApoLu,  te> 
**  latcd  by  i^fohiua,  Saturnal.  I.  t.  17. 

Kii/jLUTi  fjiy  r  A//sf»  A*/  /i  <««f^  «fics{jMrsM» 
lU.>./)r  Ji  Kftif  fi.ne.'Btj^a.       affpr  1*5. 

That  is,  PiuH  prtftjtt  evtr  the  wirtfr,  yufiter  ever  tit 
fpring.,  thi  Sun  ever  tfie  fummn.,  and  tht  Luutijkl  hi  cur 
the  autumn.  It  is  camnuMiiy  tranflated  auiiis  lae,  which 
'*  does  not  fignify  a  foft,  weak  divinity*  but  a  divinity 
"  which  rtirniflies  mankind  with  all  the  ddicacies  of  life^ 

and  prefides  over  autumn,  which  is  the  feafun  of  wine 
"  jn.i  (runs  —  ^CfP'  likcwifc  ngtiifics  htculiful,  luo}ejli(^ 
"  jitpnh,  whence  the  <tfp4ff«<M/r,  of  Euripides,  to  cx- 
"  prefs  a  fuperb  majeftic  gait.    In  the  vrtlcs  riteJ  above 

iao  is  Bacchus  j  and  Bacchus  is  the  fun,  as.  Macrobius 
**  has  endesvouifed  to  fhew :  but,  however  that  be,  dSf^ 
"  is  an  epithet  frrqtieptly  given  to  the  fun.— The  other 
"  Greek  word,  ot  which /liro/aar  is  compofcd,  is  either 
"  ZAn,  which  IS  often  ufcil  by  H  jnu  r,  :inJ  u^nifics  t» 
*'  favt,  or  to  curt )  or  SA,  which  implies /''Jtiy  or  btaUb, 
"  Thus  abrafax  literally  fignifics  the  bcautiiul,  theioag' 
"  nificent  Saviour,  he  who  cures  difeafes  and  prtferves  itf 
"  from  theA.*'   AM.  da  Mmthiefm,  t»m.  ii.  p  55. 

AURIOGFMKNT,  an  epitome,  fummary,  or  fub- 
(tance  of  a  difcourfe,  in  which  only  the  ellcntial  part 
ot  what  is  elfewhere  treated  of  more  at  large  is  pte> 
ferved. 

Abridgments  ilC  verv  convenient  for  fuch  a^  bMO' 
neither  Icifure  to  coofult  the  oriBinals,  ability,  to  pur^ 
chafe  them,  or  talents  to  undermuid  what  a  correal  and 

fltilful  compiler  lays  before  tliem.  But  then  they  ffio'jid 
convey  a  thorou^'h  kiiowlciigc  ot  the  matter  trcrateJ  ot, 
and  become  wh.it  a  min:3tLirc  painting  is  to  a  piflure 
drawn  at  full  length.  We  may  give  a  general  idea  of  an 
cxtenfive  hifiory,  or  other  matter ;  but  we  (hould  not 
enter  upon  a  detail  which  we  cannot  explain,  and  of 
which  we  can  only  convey  a  confufed  notion,  without 
yielding  inflrutflion,  or  reviving  any  ideas  the  reader  had 
before  uccjuircd.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we  fay  that  Rome 
was  at  firit  governed  by  kings,  whofc  authority  continued 
during  li/e,  afterwards  by  two  confuls  annually  Lhofen, 
though  that  cuftcm  was  interrupted  for  fome  years ^  that 
then  they  cleded  the  decemyiri,  sod  invdied  thegi  with 
the  fupreme  authority,  but  fuon  after  refumed  their  old 
curtom  ot' tlc£ting  confuls ;  till  at  length  Ju' lis  Ca!rar, 
and  after  him  Auguftus,  fcizcd  the  fupreme  authority, 
from  which  period  they  and  their  fuccclFors  weic  (iilcd 
empercvsi  thia^  account  feems  to  convey  a  clear  idea, 
and  to  beeafily  anderflood;.  but.  there  are  too  many 
abridgments  that  give  us  onl  y  a  confufed  notioo*  witliouc 
the  Icall  degree  of  certainty. 

Abridgment  is  alfo  ufed  to  cxprefs  a  (hort  or  con- 
iraded  i^cthod  of  writing  by  ufing  the  initial  letter,  or 
fome  COntracnon  of  the  word  for  the  word  itfcif ;  as  hon. 
for  honourable,  .A.  D.  for  enMt  dimiai,  '1  bi« 

eiiflimi  was  greatly  in  u^  among  the  ancients,  where 
we  often  meet  with  D  O.  M.  dteoftinn  ntaximo,  A  R.  S.  H. 
anm  tff  arr.t^  fuluth  fmmatta,  (s'f.  In  Latin  epiftles  we 
ctimir.oi  ly  find  S.  p.  D.  ioluttm  phirimum  Ji.it  ;  and  in 
infcriptions  D.  V.  C.  dimt  wva  canjtirat,  Setiorius 
Uifatus  has  publifhed  a  coUedion  of  explanations  eSr 
Nhu  Rmtmnim. 

ABKtDntMRKT,  in  law,  lignifies  the  making  a  de« 
cljratji^r,  or  count  fho;ter,  by  '(^aviifg  out  foilic  f.f  the 
(iihftancr.  A  man  is  faid  to  abiidiie  his  pfjtnt  in  aiiiac, 
and  a  woman  her  <lcn;:'.nd  in  an  a^tt'on  of  dower,  where 
any  land  is  put  into  the  plaint  or  demand,  which  is  not 
in  the  tenure  of  the  defendant}  for  it  the  defendant 
pleads  non-trntire,  joint  tenancy,  &c*  in  abatement  of 
the  writ,  the  plaintiff  may  leave  out  ihofc  lands,  and 
pray  that  the  tenant  may  iinf^  f  r  to  the  rcll.  The  ic:ifon 
for  this  abridgment  of  ptaua  js,  bccauTc  the  certainty  is 
not  fct  down  in  fuch  writs,  but  they  run  in  general  \ 
and  though  the  demandant  hath  abiid^ed  his  plan  in 
part,  yet  the  writ  will  hold  good  for  the  leinainder. 

AantDOMBllT,  in  mathematics,  is  particularly  ufed 
for  (he  reducing  a  oompound  equation  10  a  more  Ample 
torn,  (if  <'xiirc0ion,  by  reprcfentin^  all  ihe  knowR^waOv 
cttics  of  the  lame  term  by  one  hng)c  iciicr. 
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Thus  in  the  equation  *'-ffx'  +  <»4jr— «ii  =ff,  by  put- 
ting—ab—p,  abcrzi),  inftead  of  the  equation  firft 
propofcd,  wc  have  this  owK  6nipl<  but  cqaivxlcnt  one 
fl=»,  .  , 

ABRG>GAT10I«»  the  aboUOiiiig  «r  ifpealing 

ABROTANUM  Jl/*x,  in  the  mtteriai  tnedtca,  a  plant 
well  Vnoivn  in  England  by  the  name  of  fouthcrnwood. 
It  hii  imill  woody  biauchci  ;  numerouj  grcyilh  g'een 
leaves  divided  in:j  i  Itrr  lr.;ineiUs  j  and  (aiall  vciiow 
naked  difcous  flowers,  hanging  downward*,  in  claiier'., 
along  the  fides  of  the  flallcs  andkMChct. 

iDts  phat  ia  a  native  of  open  momMMiiout place*  in 
(be  wumer  dinatei.  With  u«  it  ia  raiM  in  garton 
from  flipa  or  cuttings  U\*i>m  producing  feeds,  and  not 
often  flowers.  The  Icivf.  L.l  off  ia  the  winter  j  the 
loots  and  ftalks  arc  pt.-cr.nial. 

The  leaves  and  tops  ot  iuuthcrnwood  have  a  flrong 
finell,  to  nianj  people  agreeable,  and  a  naufcuus  pe- 
iwtntiiig  iHtlieriih  ufte  i  thay  lofe  a  little,  by  drjring, 
hadi  of  their  tifle  and  faiell.  The  flowers  are  foiiiewhat 
weaker  tlian  the  Ic.ives.  The  ccrrir  1  ;  srt  if  the  younger 
roots  has  a  light  not  unj^raiefui  bit:erncis,  with  little  or 
nothing  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  herb. 

Infufions  of  the  leaves  made  in  water  axe  of  a  browniih 
hue,  in  tafte  and  fmell  not  unpleafant }  deco^ons  are 
darker  coloured  and  «tfv  aaafcoHS.  In  difiillation  with 
water,  thwe  arifes  an  dlcntial  oil  of  a  bright  yellow  to- 
Te  n,  III  •'rntll  cxn£l'y  icfcnibl-in',  the  pbnt.  This  oil 
dilhib  (lowly,  and  towards  the  cr.d  of  the  proccTs  proves 
very  foul;  rt*l^ifiid  or  diftilled  a  fecond  tunc  with  trcfh 
water,  it  leaves  behind  a  conftdcrable  quantity  of  in- 
(tdorous  and  almoft  infipid  refinoitt  OUCter.  From  fixtecn 
poonda  of  the  frdh  learn  and  fope  were  obtained  fcarcciy 
three  drams  of  oil,  whidi  Itft  in  redSfication  above  half 
i  dram  of  reiin. 

Tindures  of  the  leaves,  made  in  re^ified  f;  rit,  ire  of 
a  deep  green  cofour,  and  tafte  ftrcnglyofth-  lo  uhern- 
.  wood{  the  fmell  is  covered  by  the  fpirit.  I'he  fpirit, 
diftilled  off  from'  (he  filtered  tindhirc,  has  very  little  of 
the  flavour  of  the  herb}  the  reoiaimng  catraft  retains  a 
confiderable  fltare  of  it*  fmell,  and  nfemblet  it  more 
pcrfet^Iy  in  tafte  than  an  extract  made  v,  jTct,  though 
It  is  much  lefs  ungrateful  than  either  that  cxtiadt  or  the 
herb  in  fubftance.  Rcflified  fpiiit  appears  to  diffolve 
thearomatic  part  more  eafily,  and  the  naufeous  part  more 
dKBcultly,  than  watery  menltrua. 

This  bitterifli  pungent  plant  has  been  CRi^ojpfd  as  a 
moderately  Simulating  deobftruenl,  in  different  cachec- 
tic diforders,  as  an  antSclmintic,  and  as  pofTenin,;  fome 
degree  of  an  anodyne  or  aiitifparaiodic  virtue,  depending 
on  the  oil  or  odorous  matter.  In  the  prcfent  pratftice  it 
is  fcarceiy  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  for  external  pur- 
pofes,  as  an  ingredient  in  dtfcuttent  and  antifeptic  fomen 
tatioiii ;  in  which  intention  it  appears  to  be  oJf  ito  incon- 
fidcrablc  efficacy.  It  has  likewife  been  recommended  in 
unguents  for  promoting  the  ijrowtli  of  hair  j  a  virtue  to 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  much  claim.  Lewis's 
Htfltrj  tfA$  iUttrla  Mtdica. 

Abrotanum  Ftmbm,  the  name  of  a  plant  called  in 
EngliOi,  lavender  cotton.  It  is  a  bnfcy  ihrubby  plant, 
all  over  hoary ;  with  oblong  flender  leaves,  compofed  each 
of  four  rows  of  little  knol^  fet  along  a  middle  rib  ;  and 
naked,  d  fcoiis  yellow  flowcn  ftanding  iS»litaiy  on  the 
tops  of  the  ftaiks. 

b  is  a  native  of  the  foutlxm  parts  of  Europe ;  flowers 
iiiottr  Mtdens  from  June  to  near  the  end  of  iummer 
and  holds  its  leaves  all  the  winter. 

This  plant  is  fsippofed  to  agree  in  virtue  with  the  fore- 
going abrotanum,  and  to  be  the  moft  elficdual  of  the  two 
a  an  anthelmintic.  It  has  been  cuftomary  among  the 
common  people  to  ufe,  in  this  intention,  a  decodtion  of 
the  leaves  made  in  milk,  which  receives  from  them  a 
^ick  confiftenbe,  and  a  Ikong  though  not  very  dilagtee- 
able  tafte. 

On  c^rcfa!  eximin.ition,  the  two  a^r^tann  appeared 
to  diiFci  very  eoi.tul;  tably  in  i|uality.  The  lenima  is  in 
fmell  weaker  and  1;,  agreeable  than  the  mas  i  in  tjfU-, 
naufeous  and  acrid,  but  void  of  the  pcncuatiog  bitternets 
which  prevails  in  the  other.  Infulioat,  dntiurcs,  and 
extrads  prepared  fnun  the  femina,  are  more  unplealant 


than  thofe  of  the  mas,  though  not  bitter.  The  rirerutai 
oils  of  the  two  plants,  and  nf  confeijuence  ihdr  dtli  Jied 
waters  and  f^irits,  appronch  n-^-arcr  in  /lavouf  M one  Si^ 

other,  thauut)  nut  cut  rciy  ilxe. 

Thi  fc  diltcrences,  doubtlcf?,  afTc^t  their  virtiiCi  ss  in- 
ternal medicines.  Nevertheleis,  for  fermentations,  wbicU 
is  tlie  principal  uie  that  either  of  them  ia  applied  to  in 

the  prefent  praflice,  they  may  be  locked  upon  as  ver/ 
nearly  alike :  hence  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Londo:), 

under  the  name  abrotatium,  il  low  fit  her  the  mas  or  fe- 
n;ina  to  be  t.ikea  indifferently.    Ltwis's  Hijltrj  »f  the 

Malirij  Aliduij. 

ABKOTON ITES,  a  wine  mentioned  by  Diofcoridca 
impregnated  with  ^rotanom  or  fouihernwood :  it  is  re« 
commended  as  a  diuretic,  and  good  in  diforders  of  |lie 
Aomach,  lof»  of  appetite,  and  in  the  jaundice. 

ABRUS,  a  kind  of  kidney*  ba»,  gfowittg  in  Egypt 
and  the  Eall- Indies. 

ABSCEDLNTIA,  in  furgery,  decayed  parts  or  nw 
body,'  which,  in  a  morbid  Hate,  arc  feparatcd  from  tha 
found,  or  lofe  that  union  which  was  prefirved  in  a  na> 
tural  ftatc  nf  hrnhh. 

,  \\\  lurgcry,  15  a  tumor  ccju'aiciitii^  pits  or 
purulent  nutter. 

All  abfcelles  are  the  confcque.ices  of  an  inflammation: 
the  ripening  of  abfcelTei  is  proniotcJ  hy  means  of  cata« 
plafms,  poultices,  &c.  The  eaceffive  beat  of  the  tumor, 
and  the  throbbing  pains  which  are  felt,  attended  by  a 
fever,  arc  figns  that  the  inflammation  v.ill  terminate  in 
a  ('jppurntion  j  the  irregular  fhivcrin^s,  wnith  come  on 
upon  the  heightening  ot  th^ic  fymptomj,  denote  that  the 
fuppuration  is  forming  :  the  abfcefs  is  formed  when  the 
m.uter  is  turned  into  pus :  the  diminution  of  the  ten- 
fion,  fever,  pin  and  heat,  to|;cthcr  with  a  ccfitkm  of  ' 
the  thtobbinf ,  are  rational  ftgns ;  and  ih*  Ibfteninjg  of  • 
the  nn^  r  and  fluAuation  are  fenfiUe  figm  wbicb  fSre- 
tcl  \.\\A.\.  ii-.'snination, 

Abxeliiri  are  opened  cither  by  cauftics  or  incifion, 
and  cannot  be  cured  but  by  an  evacuation  of  the  put : 
but  in  critical  tumon,  which  aiC  fometimes  occafiooe4 
by  malignant  fcven,  cauftki  mo  preferable.  The  ap- 
plication of  a  catHHc  fixes  the  humour  in  die  part  where 
nature  feems  to  have  dcpofited  it,  and  hinders  rrforption, 
which  would  be  dangerous,  and  oftentimes  anortal. 
CauRics  dif^wfe  the  part  to  a  plentiful  fuppuratioo,  and 
accelerate  the  formation  of  it  \  and,  witb  this  view,  as* 
ufed  before  the  maturatian  ia  perfeS :  they  are  likewife 
applied  to  fuch  tumors  as  form  thcmfelves  flowly,  and 
by  congeilioD,  as  well  as  to  tjiofe  which  form  in  the 
fhapc  ofa  cone,  and  whofe  circumference  is  hard,  fo  that 
(he  converfion  of  the  humour  into  pus  would  be  cither 
difficult  or  impoffible,  without  their  affiflanoe. 

To  open  a  tumor  by  means  of  a  caufiic,  it  mnft  be 
covered  with  a  plaifter,  in  the  middle  trheieofis  Mtan 
orifice  of  fuch  fiae  as  may  be  judged  mofl  convenient, 
and  in  which  a  proper  potential  cauftcry  m  jil  be  pur,  in 
order  to  be  applied  to  the  fkin;  if  the  c.uidic  be  folid, 
it  muft  be  wetted  before  it  i«  applied.  The  whole  is  to 
be  covered  with  another  plaifter,  proper  comprcOes,  ami 
a  retentive  bandage.  In  about  hve  or  fix  hours,  more 
or  left,  wlien,  according  to  the  a^ivity  of  the  cauftic, 
it  is  judged  that  the  eichar  muft  be  fornit  l,  th?  dreflings 
arc  taken  off,  and  the  efchar  divided,  from  oi  c  end  to  the 
other,  with  a  biit  lury;  in  the  doing  of  whuh  great  care 
is  to  be  taken  to  go  down  a*  low  ;is  tlic  pus :  after  the 
operation,  tllC  wound  i>  dreiled  with  digeftivcs,  ami  tlw 
efchar  feparates  in  a  few  days  with  a  plentiful  fuppnra- 
tion.  In  common  cafes  of  abfceflei,  it  is  beft  to  divide 
the  efchar  with  an  incifson  kr.ifc,  oljCcrviri!^  t  i  j  lun^c  ic 
into  the  center  of  the  abfcefs.  When  the  wJu.lc  length  of 
the  abk  i  ls  is  opened,  the  finpcr  is  introduced  into  its  ca- 
vity ;  aind  if  there  be  any  membranes  which  form  partitions, 
and  divide  the  abfcels  into  feveral  cellula;,  they  muft  be 
cut  with  the  point  of  the  fcilTart,  or  with  the  hift^ury. 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  tnftniments  muft  be  conduAnl  by 
the  '  "  1  "he  finger,  for  fear  of  niiurin:™  any  lif '.iie  parts 
whicJi  Hta;,  DC  taken  (ur  mcnil'ranci  v.'itr.u;:!  thjt  precau- 
tion ;  if  the  (km  is  very  thin,  it  mult  b-  cu;  off  w:th  the 
fcitlars  or  the  biftourr;  though  the  litter  iniirumcnt  it 
preferable,  as  it  occafions  lefs  pain,  and  renders  the  ope* 
ration  quicker.  The  inciliaa  ihould  be  always  made  at  th« 
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iowefl  part  of  the  abfcefs,  and  the  (kin  fparcd  as  much  as 
poffible,on  which  account  councerfl|ieiUflgplKoftenim<ic 
when  the  abCctCt  ii  very  Jurj|c. 

ABSCISSE,  or  Abscissa*  ia  aiatlmnatic**  any  pnrt 
of  the  diameter  or  axi*  of  a  curve,  romained  betwMn  its 
vertex  or  fome  other  fixed  point,  and  the  interrcdtion  of 
an  ordinate.  Such  is  the  tioc  AO  (Pljtr  1.  fi^.  5.  )  coii- 
taincil  between  (he  vertex  A  of  the  curve  B  A  C,  and  the 
ordinate  B  O.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  aifcin- 
dm,  to  cut  oflft  as  bciog  parts  cut  off  from  the  axis— 
Otiiien  call  them  p^itt*t  ^>  ^>  armrs. 

In  the  parabola,  the  abfcilTe  is  a  third  proportional  to 
the  parameter  and  the  ordinate^  and  the  parameter  is  a 
third  proportMval  to  tke  aUcifle  of  the  «4iiute>  See 
Parabola.  ' 

In  the  eUipfis,  tbe  IS|lian  of  the  ordinate  is  equal  to 
the  fcdangle  vnder  the  panncier  aod  the  abfctfle,  leAen- 
cd  by  another  raftdi^e  oiMicr  the  faid  BbTdiTe,  and  a 
fourth  proportioikil  to  the  axisi  the  pahiaieter,  and  the 

In  the  hyperbola  the  Tquarcs  of  the  ordinate!  arc  :\s  the 
rcdangles  of  the  abfcifli:  by  another  line  compounded  of 
the  abfciflc  ami  the  tmifmfe  aJiis. 

In  thele  two piopofitioaa  lelating  to  the  cllipfis  and 
Ae  hyperbola,  the  origin  of  the  abfcifles,  or  the  point  A, 
from  whence  they  begin  to  be  rcckonrd,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  or,  which  arrounts  to  the 
fanne,  the  point  where  the  axis  meets  it :  for  it'  the  origin 
of  the  abfcilka  betaken  from  the  center,  as  is  often  done, 
iben  the  two  foregoine  theorems  no  longer  hold  good. 

ABSCISION,  in  lumrjr,  is  ufed  in  various  fenfes, 
hot  coniDonly  to  expren  the  dividing  any  corrupted  and 
ufelefs  part  of  the  body  from  the  found,  by  means  of 
fome  fharp  inftrument ;  it  is  principally  applied  to  the 
foft  and  flcfhy  parts  of  the  bt-dy  ;  for  this  operation,  with 
regard  to  the  bones,  is  ufuaily  ftiled  amputation. 

AMCISiOMf  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  of  fpecch,  where- 
hf  tSm  Ipeaker  fio^  ihon  in  the  middle  of  his  dif> 
Goorfe* 

ABSCONSA,  a  word  frequently  occurring  in  the 
Monaft.  Aoghcan.  the  decretals  of  archbi0i6p  Lanfranc, 
and  in  tbe  wtitiiigii  of  many  ecclefiailics  among  the 
Eii^ilh  and  Frciicb,  It  jigni«es  «  dark  lanthorn  t&d  by 
the  Monks  at  tbe  ewemooy  of  burying  their  dead. 

ABSENT,  in  law,  implies  in  general  ifljr  oneiAo  is 
gone  away  from  his  habitation. 

When  Nicholas  Bernoulli,  nephew  to  the  famous 
James  and  John  BernouiH,  maintained  at  Baftl,  in  the 
year  1709,  his  tbefis  for  the  degree  of  do^r  of  laws, 
he  determined  to  pitch  upon  a  fubjefl  whitb  might  give 
him  an  opponunity  of  difplaying  hit  knowledge  in 

Sonetry,  as  well  as  in  law  ;  a:id  accordingly  chofe  for 
e  fubjedl  of  his  thefis  (U  ufu  cirtu  Lonjeitandi,  or,  the 
application  of  the  dodir I ne  ol  ptobabilitirs  to  matters  of 
Jurifprudence ;  m  the  third  chapter  of  which  he  treats 
of  the  time  when  the  abfcnt  perfon  Ihould  be  cnnfidered 
as  deadi  and  according  to  that  learned  antbor,  he  is  to 
be  lodked  upon  as  fuch,  when  there  ia  twfceas  oitch 
reafon  to  conclude  him  dead,  3<,  there  ia  to  believe  him 
alive.    See  the  article  Frobability. 

AliSIN  I  HIES  ;>SRwai»  vino  «f  womwosd.  See 
Absinthium. 

ABSINTHIUM,  wormwood,  in  the  materia  medica,  a 
perennial  plant,  having  lane  winged  and  fcrrated  leaves, 
of  a  flrong,  pungent  fmen.  In  tbe  beginning  of  July 
it  throws  out  Icvcr.il  ligiicou?,  flriated,  hoary  flallcs,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  fct  w.th  ftnall  leaves,  having  at  the 
lop  a  fpike  of  Im.ili  tloweis  of  a  padc  yellow,  growing 
many  together,  each  incloicd  in  a  linall  l^oamoiu  calix, 
containing  very  fmall  feeds. 

I'he  abfmthium  vulgare,  or  common  wormwood, 
ufuilly  glows  by  the  fides  of  highways  amd  foot  paths  j 
but  the  abfinthium  Romarsum  is  propaj;ateil  in  gardens,  by 
Barling;  the  plant  every  iecond  year,  and  planting  the 
Hipi  in  rows  at  about  three  feet  dillance 

Of  tbi!i  plant  tbeie  are  only  four  forts  nfed  in  medi- 
cine,  viz.  tkt  grut  tr  Rtmaitietrmtottd,  iht  fmall  ftrt  tr 
P»nti:,  ft(i  wtrmwtatl^  and  the  ahfinlhtiim  Alfinum.-  ndidcs 
ihefe,  bo:anifts  nuke  twenty- eight  other  kinds. 

T  he  grrat  wormwood,  br(oie  it  blowcd,  yielded  by 
«bynuc^  aiuiy&a,  a  li«iuij  phlegto  of  the  fame  ta^  and 
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Uncll  wiib  the  plant,  without  any  Hgn  either  of  an  acid 
or  an  alkali ;  it  was  mixed  \vi:h  concrete  urino'iH 
volatile  iait»  and  a  fubtile  or  thick  oil.  The  black  maft 
which  remained  in  the  retort,  being  calcined  in  arcver- 
beratory,  its  afhes  yielded  by  lixiv iation  a  lixed  fall,  «^icK 
was  purely  alkaline.  , 

The  leaves  and  flower- fpikes  yielded  a  limpid  phlegnt 
of  the  fame  talfe  and  ftneil  as  the  plant ;  this  phlegm  at 
iirft  (hewed  fome  figns  of  a  Imall  acidity,  afceiwatdsof  a 
(irong  acid,  and  at  length  of  an  acid  and  ah  uriooua 
alkali,  with  plenty  of  elfential  oil }  a  reddiA  liquor,  al- 
kline  and  full  of  urinnu  :  ail  !  c<inctcti'  volatile  laltj  and 
an  oil  which  WiS  cither  fubtile  and  eiKiuial,  or  thick  and 
foetid. 

From  the  black  mafs  remaining  in  the  retort,  and  af- 
terwards calcined  in  a  reverberating  heat,  were  produced 
aflies,  that  by  lixiviatton  yielded  a  Axed  lalt,  which  was 
purely  alkaline.  The  eompartibn  of  the  elements  ob- 
tained, anr^  vJ.  rSeir  quantity,  has  demonfl  r'tnl  that  the 
leaves  of  tau  ,j^diit  contain  marc  fine  v(>L;:lc  p.:its  than 
the  flowers  and  feeds  do  ;  and  that  they  have  a  grt.it 
deal  lefs  acid  fait  and  oil  than  the  flower  tops  \  from 
whence  it  follows^  that  the  leaves  contain  an  ammoniacal 
fait,  and.  a  good  deal  of  fubtile  oil*  and  that  in  the  toiii  we 
meet  with  a  tartareous  united  with  an  ammoniacal  fatt; 
hut  it  is  probable  that  its  c^cacy  principilly  depends 
upon  its  aromatic  bitter  and  eflenti.il  oil,  and  th.u  though 
it  may  appear  the  fame  in  the  leaves  and  topi,  yet  it  is 
never  thelefs  more  fubtile,  open,  and  volatile  in  the 
leaves,  on  Boomiiit  of  its  iDtumlce  ttiiion  with  die  vo- 
lacile  falts. 

TKts  plant  h  Ordered  irf  the  jaundice,  eachexyt  and 

green  ficknc&j  it  kills  worms  and  rtrcngthcns  the  fto- 
mach  :  but  is,  like  the  generality  of  bitters,  bad  for  the 
nerves.  Several  medicinal  compofitions  are  prepared 
from  this  plant;  and,  among  others,  the  ahRrnhitti  vinum, 
or  wormwood  wine.  To  make  it,  take  four  pounds  of 
the  tops  of  each  of  the  two  firft  kinds  of  abfinthium,  when 
fteOt  and  in  bloom  ;  clcanfe,  and  cither  mince  or  bruife 
them,  then  put  them  together,  with  three  drahm>  of' 
powdered  cinnamon,  into  a  barrel  which  will  contain 
fifty  quartSi  fill  the  barrel  with  mud  frefh  exprefTed  from 
the  white  grape,  and  fet  the  barrel  into  a  cellar,  leaving 
the  wine  to  fimneat }  when  the  ferowmatidti  i*  over*  611 
up  the  calk  with  white  wIjn^  bottle  i^  and  heep  it  for 
ufe. 

A  receipt  for  making  vinum  abjmlhitts,  at  any  time. 

Take  the  dried  leaves  of  the  two  forts  of  wormwood, 
of  each  fix  drachms,  and  poor  thereon  two  quarts  of 
white  wine }  then,  pot  then  together  into  a  large  bottle, 
and  fet  them  in  the  coot  to  macerate  twenty-fbur  boors  1 
then,  hav:nj  rtj-jcezcd  niit  the  t-nvcs  thorough'y,  filtrate 
the  liquor,  and  yua  \\\\\  wa\-  ,1  vulum  Ablintnites  which 
you  may  keep  for  ulc. 

ABSiS  in  Aitronomy.    Sec  Arsis. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  a  general  fenfe.  Implies  Ibmediing 
that  Aibfifta  independently  of  otliera. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  o^,  and  to  re- 

leafe. 

Absolute  Efuathn,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  aggregate  of 
the  optic  and  eccentric  etjuations.  The  app.'.rent  ine- 
quality of  a  planet's  motion  arihng  from  its  not  being 
equally  diftant  from  the  earth  at  all  times,  is  called  its 
optic  equation,  and  would  fubfiftcven  if  the  planet's  real 
motion  were  uniform.  Tbe  eccentric  inequality  is* 
caufed  bv  the  planet's  motion  being  uniform.  To  illu- 
ftrate  which,  conceive  the  fun  to  move,  or  to  appear  to 
move  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  in  whol.t  center 
the  earth  is  placed.  It  ia  manifcit,  that  if  the  fun  moves 
unifbrmly  in  this  eiccle,  it  mufi  appear  to  move  uni- 
formly to  a  fpe£btor  on  the  earth,  and  in  this  cafe  tbcie 
will  be  no  optic  nor  eccentric  equation:  but  fuppofe  the 
earth  to  be  placed  out  of  the  center  of  the  circle,  and 
then,  though  the  fun's  motion  {hould  be  really  uniform, 
it  would  not  appear  to  be  fo,  bcinw  feen  from  the  earth: 
''Sec  Optic  fmquality)  and  in  this  cafe  there  would  be 
an  optic  equation,  without  an  eccentric  one.  Imagino 
farther,  the  fun's  orbit  to  be  not  circular  but  ellip" 
tic,  and  the  earth  in  its  focus ;  it  will  be  full  at  evident 
that  the  fun  cannot  appear  to  have  an  uni'  ;  m  mfiiion  in 
fuch  cllipfc  i  16  that  hi»  motioo  will  than  be  lubjea  to 
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two  equations-,  that  it,  the  optic  ecjuatioo,  and  llie««- 
centric  cquition.    Stx  Eq^  atiom. 

Absolute  Gawmmtnl  is  that  wherein  the  prince  is 
left  folely  to  his  own  will,  not  ht:u\^  liniiu  J  by  any 
laws.  When  ihe  Danet,  in  1^70^  made  their  king  ab- 
felgte,  they  declaicd  be  WM  AkiwA  kom  his  coiana- 
lioaoMk. 

AnoiXTW  Grtmlf,  in  pbyfics,  implies  tha  whole  farce 

Ijr  which  a  boJ  .  ii  urg"d  downwards.    See  GRAVITY. 
Absolute  Mincn.  }  CMotjon. 
Absoi-uts  Spate.     f  See  y  Space. 
Absolute  Tim*.     J  CTime. 
Absolute  Mimkr,  in  ilgebn*  is  a  known  quantity 
^hich  pufleflet  mm  ititire  part  or  fide  of  M  equation, 


hcing  the  produftof  the  unkaoiro  RMMt°  in  »ny  equa 
tion.  So  in  the  equation  xjr-f  16  x  —  36,  the  abfoiHte 
number  is  ^6,  being  equal  to  the  f(^uare  of  the  unknown 
root  *  jJdcd  to  16  times  *.  Alfo  in  thi^  ru'in  equation 
jr'  +  20jr'  — iox  =  iOO,  the  ablblute  number  is  100,  be- 
ing equal  to  the  whole  other  fide  of  the  equation  x'-i-  20 
)t*'—io*'  This  i$  what  Vieta  calls  htmgtnewn  amfara' 
iitmt.  See  Et^ATioM. 

Absolute,  m  netspbyficii  implie*  *  being  that  cx- 
ifts  by  necefiity  of  its  own  nature.  In  which  fenfe  God 
•lone  i-s  abfolutc. 

AusoLUTE  IS  alio  an  cpitbet  applied  to  things  tiiait  u.t 
inc  from  limitations  or  conditions. 

ABSOLOTIUN,  m  a  penerai  fcnfe,  implies  the  »a 
of  pidoniog  or  forgiving.  It  is  granted  either  by  a  prince 
or  mjgiifante*  and  flop*  the  eieeuiion  of  juftice. 
'  Absoivtiom,  in  civil  law,  a  definitive  fentence, 
whri  i  h  ,  t'  arty  accufed  is  declared  innocent,  and  as 
/"uth  ijvcd  trom  the  punifliment  inflided  by  the  laws  for 
the  commiiHanof  the  particular  crhnewiib  which  he  w 
charged. 

Absolution,  in  the  canon  law,  is  a  juridical  a.i\, 
whereby  the  pticft  declare*  the  fins  of  fuch  as  are  peni- 
tent rcaiitled* 

Absolution  is  chiefly  ufed  amoog  protefiants  for  a 
fentrace  whereby  a  pcrfon  who  ftands  exconmunicaced 
is  rc?i-aftd  or  freed  from  m.u  puniftimcnt. 

AHiSORBENTS,  in  tht-  hL-alingart,  is  a  genera!  name 
for  all  fuch  medicines  as  have  the  power  of  imbibing  the 
fuperfluQus  humours  in  the  iiomacb  or  intellioes.  All 
the  tisftaccous  powders,  chalks,  eaidu*  calcined  bones, 
ttc  an  mediidnes  of  this  kind. 

The  Is  compounded  the  Latin  at,  and  firbet, 
to  drink.  .^b^J^bcnts  arc  cliit  f^v  n;lvrn  wH^ h  the  abfor- 
bent  humors  are  of  the  acid  Itiau.  pcihips  among 

this  numerous  clafs  of  rc.-ncdics,  there  is  nnt  one  equal 
to  the  magncTia  alba  becaufe  it  not  only  abforbs  the 
acid  juicet,  but  aUb  by  its  gentle  purgative  quali^»  car- 
ries the  affitndin|  natter  on  by  (tool. 

Absorbbnt  rtffib,  in  anatomy,  are  dioTe  which  ab- 
forb  the  juices  of  the  body.  Thus  the  laAeals  are  called 
ab(y  rbcnt  veflels,  becaufe  they  abforb  the  chyle.  The  cu- 
taneous vcficls  arc  called  by  the  fame  name,  from  their 
ablorbin^  a  pnrt  of  the  water  01  baths,  fomentations,  &c, 

ABST  EMlOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  perfons  who 
life  a  Tpare  dice,  but  efpecially  to  thofe  that  abftain  from 
wine  und  all  other  fermented  liquors. 

ABST£NTiON»  in  the  civil  Uir,  implies  the  repu- 
diation of  an  Inheritance  by  die  Keir,  whereby  the  fuc- 
cc/Iion  is  rendereJ  vacant,  and  the  deccaft-l  i i; t  jf'.ate, 
unlefs  fomc  provifion  be  made  of  a  fccond  ha  by  way 
Hf  fubftitution. 

Abstention,  in  the  medical  art,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
fupprcfiion  or  retention. 

ABS'i  KRGENTS,  in  phyfic,  are  redemics  of  a  lapo- 
naeeoits  nature,  capable  of  dillolviag  lefinoui 
tions.   Caftcllus  has  confounded  them  with  ablveatt : 
but  this  i»  an  abufc  of  terms. 

ABS  riNLNCE,  the  a'l  of  refraining  from  certain 
enjuymenii ;  patiicuiatly  from  eating  and  drinking  to  cx- 

AusTivrvcE,  in  phyficlc,  has  a  very  extenfive  mean - 
ing :  by  tii.!>  tt-rm  v.  v  undcrftand  a  privation  from  all 
fucculeot  alimenu.  Tbough  abftinence  is  not  Sufficient 
far  the  care  of  difeafes,  ytt  it  wonderfully  aflifts  the  ope- 
ration of  medicines,  ami  1  .1  Ii:!;  piciciv.i;ive  a^ainit 
many  difuideis.   We  ih^uid  rc^ulats  ihc  quantity  ol 
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aliments  wrtake,  by  the  lofs  of  fubftancc  fuftaincd  by 
mtans  of  cxercife,  and  the  tine  in  which  perfpitaiion  (» 
more  or  Icfs  plentiful  i  ar.iJ  at  the  fame  time  be  careftst 
to  abiiain  from  fuch  aliments  SS  itc  hive  oblerM-M> 
dti'agree  with  our  conftitution. 

According  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  rooft  of  the  chronical  djf- 
eafcs,  the  iafixmities  of  old  age,  and  the  fliort  lives  of 
Englilbmen,  are  owing  to  repletion  }  and  may  be  either 
cured,  prevented,  or  remedied  by  abilmeiue.  But  the 
kinds  of  abftinence  to  which  we  are  to  contine  eurfelves, 
either  in  iicicncis  or  health,  arc  to  be  deduced  from  the 
laws  of  diet  and  reaineii.    See  the  article  Regimen. 

ABSTiN£N'rS,or  AMTIHINTEs,  a  {e£t  of  heretic* 
that  appeared  in  fmoce  and  Spaioabout  the  cuo  of  the 
thud  century.  They  are  fuppMed  to  have  borrowed  pan 
of  their  opinions  from  the  GnoRics  and  Manicheans, 
becaule  they  oppofed  nurriase,  condemned  the  u(e  of 
meau,  and  placed  the  Holy  Gboft  ia  the  daft  of  cmted 
beines. 

ABSTRACT,  an  epithet  applied  to  both  perfons  and 
thingii,  implying  thM  tholie  particuttts  are  feparatcd  from 
all  other  things  by  an  opcratioif  of  the  mind  called  A* 
ilra^on.  ^  Sec  AasTftACTtoii.  . 

The  word  is  formed  from  ^  Latin  aiJlra,Jvmf  com- 
pounded of  ai,  from,  and  traht,  to  take  or  draw. 

AiSiTRAt T  LLiis  arc  the  ideas  or  notions  wr  acquire 
of  lome  general  quality  or  property,  coniidercd  fimplt  in 
itfeif,  without  the  leall  regard  to  auv  particuiar  fubjed. 

Abstract  MatbemaiUit  otberwHe  called  pure  mathe> 
matics,  is  that  which  trcau  of  magnitiide  or  quantity; 
•Mblutdy  and  generally  .cenfidered,  widiout  leftridioa 
to  any  fpeciesof  particular  magnitude;  fuch  arc  arith- 
metic and  geometry ;  in  this  fenfe,  abftrad  mathf  maiics 
ippofcd  to  mixed  mathematics,  whefein  fim  1  inJ 
ibiiradt  properties,  aiul  the  relations  of  quantities  primi-* 
lively  confidcred  in  pure  mathematics*  are  applied  to  fen- 
iible  obieas,  and  bv  that  means  beeome  intermixed  with 
pbyfical  confidentmaai  fach  axe  bydioAttwat  optics, 
navigation,  &e. 

Abstract  NmiAtrt  are  allemblages  of  units,  confi- 
dcred in  themfelves,  without  denoting  any  particular 
and  determined  particulars.  Thus  6  rs  an  abftracl  num- 
ber, when  not  applied  to  any  tii  ii^  ,  but  if  wc  fay  6 
feet,  6  becomes  a  concrete  number.  See  the  article 
Number. 

Abstkact  Ttrmu  in  kfgie,  an  fuch  as  denote  objeAa 

exifting  in  the  imagination  only.   Thin  htiity  and  ut-S- 

nrfi  are  abftri£l  trrn-^,  Thr-.-  ^rr  fnme  objects  tnat 
pleafe  and  appear  beauutul  to  us;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
others  that  aiieA  us  in  a  difagrecablc  manner  :  the  former 
we  (tile  beautiful  and  the  other  ugly,  though  there  are  no 
fuch  real  fubftances  in  nature  as  beai*^  and  ttglioaft: 
they  fubOft  entirelv  in  the  imaginatioo. 

AasTKACT  is  alfo  nfiid  aa  a Tubftantivr,  and  implin  s 
general  view  or  analyfis  of  fome  larger  word. 

ABSTRACTION,  in  phyfics,  implies  that  operatioo 
of  the  mind,  whereby  it  forms  bv  reflection  from  the  fen- 
fible  impreffions  of  external  objeds  or  forae  internal  af« 
fe^ion,  a  fingular  Gooception»  indepeodenily  of  odier 
ideas. 

As  we  have  no  other  method  of  communicating  our 
thoughts  than  that  of  fpeech,  neceffity  and  cuftom  in- 
duced  us  to  give  names  both  to  teal  obje^s,  and  meta- 

phyfical  concept  .;;n^  ,  I  r>,LilV  -i-m-s  have  prcatty  con- 
tributed towards  cuibiii-ii  uj  ig  Jjitijiguilb  thcfe  concep- 
tions. 

The  uniform  fenfation,  for  inflance,  that  all  white 
objcifls  excites  in  us,  has  led  us  to  give  the  fame  quali- 
fied names  to  each  of  thcfe  object  are  lay  of  each  of 
them  in  particular,  that  it  is  trhite;  and  afterward,  in 

order  to  denote  the  point  wherein  all  thefc  obje^s  le- 
femble  one  another,  we  have  coined  the  word  whitenefs  ; 
therefore  there  are,  in  faii,  fuch  objects  as  wc  call  white; 
but  there  is  not,  except  in  our  miaguMtion,  any  being 
which  we  term  whitenefs. 

Thus  whitenefs  is  only  an  abftra£t  term  ;  it  is  the 
produce  of  our  reflexion,  owing  to  the  uniformities  of 
particular  imprcHions,  that  lievaal  white  ob}efia  have 
matJe  in  us ;  it  is  the  point  to  which  we  refar  atl  tboA 
impreffions  which  ^rc  dilTcrciit  on  account  of  their  piBF* 
ticuiar  caufc  and  uniiorm  in  regard  to  their  kind. 

Tlien 
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Thr  c  arc  objtcfi  whoA:  ifjucl  ^iVtcls  us  in  I'uch  a  man- 
ner, that  we  call  them  beautiful  {  and  afterwards,  confi- 
(jertng  that  mar.ncr  of  aft'ccting  apart  and  feparued  from 
evcty  other  kind  of  object,  we  call  it  bcautf.  TheiC 
«re  par;:cular  bodies  that  are  extended,  figtiratc,  or  ra- 
iher  divir;blf,  and  have  fcveral  other  properties.  It  has 
b.tppcncJ  that  our  mind  has  confidcied  them  fuircumcs 
fo  f.ir  cnly  as  they  arc  extended,  fomecimrs  as  hgurate, 
t  r  rather  divifible  i  alwap  flopping  at  one  of  thcie  con- 
ftderationa  only,  which  is  to  make  an  abflrftdion  of  all 
the  other  propeuica.  Afti-i  v/ardi  we  have  obfervedf  that 
bodies  agree  with  each  other,  fu  far  as  they  are  extend' 
rd,  or  io  far  a&  they  arc  tiguiate,  vr  rather  fo  far  as  they  are 
diviftblc  :  and  thcrtfore,  in  order  to  denote  thcfe  differ- 
ent pouUi  of  CMtformity  or  reunion,  we  form  to  our- 
fclvcs  all  idta  cither  of  extent,  figure,  or  dtvtfibilityi 
and  Ml  there  i>  no  Aich  phyiical  exigence  as  can  be 
called  either  extent,  £gurc,  or  divifibility,  and  nothing 
c5)e. 

W'c  may  dii'pofe  as  we  ibinlc  proper  of  every  particular 
boiiv  that  t$  in  our  power  5  but  are  we  likewifc  mjftcr  of 
extent,  %usc,  ut  Uiviftbility,  or  it  an  animal,  in  ge- 
neral, of  any  country }  and  can  it  tru^rt  iMf  from 
out  place  to  another  i 

Each  particular  abRradion  ntcfudee  the  confideratioa 
of  everv  o  '^er  p.'L5,i^Mv  1;  vm  coiifider  tlic  body,  fo 
t'jT  as  hgitrdt',  1:  <lviJl;i:  lUit  vou  do  nut  regard  it 
cither  as  I  jf.'iiiiLii!  ■  01  wni' ;  yi>u  take  nothing  away 
from  it.  Thus  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  conclude  from 
jfour  ab(lra<3ion,  thac  this  body,  which  your  mind  only 
jwarda  as  Smuhxk,  could  not  be  at  the  ume  time  in  it- 
felT extended,  luminou*,  living,  &c. 

Abfir.i^^l  ideas  aie  (hen  as  i:  were  the  point  to  wliicii 
we  refer  the  ditterent  ia^prtiTion;,  or  particular  reHe^ion^ 
which  are  of  the  f^me  kind,  and  from  whence  we  temove 
ail  that  is  not  precifely  fo. 

Such  it  man,  he  is  a  living  being,  capable  of  feeling, 
thinking,  judginf*  reafoning,  willingt  diftinguiOimg 
every  linglc  a5  of  each  of  thcfe  faculties,  and  by  thofe 
mtans  of  making  abflrafliuns. 

We  ihail  obferve,  under  the  head  Article,  that  not 
Jiaving  any  thing  in  this  world  but  real  beings,  it  has 
not  been  poflible  that  each  of  thofit  beioffi  flieuld  bivc 
had  a  proper  nameik 

A  common  nam^as  been  given  to  all  individuals  that 
rrfemble  each  other,  and  this  is  called  by  the  name  of 
MJ  I  les,  hccaufc  it  af^rccs  with  ©very  1  iul:vi ctual  of  one 
kind.  Feter  is  man,  and  Paul  is  man ;  Alexander  and 
Oefar  were  men.  In  this  fenfe  the  name  fpecies  is 
.only  an  adjefiive,  like  beautiful,  good,  true,  he.  and 
upon  that  account  there  it  no  article  joined  wMi  it. 
But  if  we  tLgaiJ  the  man,  without  making  any  parti- 
cular application  of  the  word,  then  the  man  is  taken  in 
an  abllr.ict  fcnfc,  and  becomes  one  fpecific  individu.i!, 
and  for  (hit  reafon  it  is  that  the  article  is  added  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  we  fay  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  true. 
Thefe  ftmole  (jicciac  abftrada  have  not  however  been 
obftived}  mm  man  has  been  formed  humanity ;  from 
beautiful,  beauty  ;  and  fo  of  others. 

The  fchoolmen,  who  found  both  the  one  and  the  other 
of  thcfe  narpfi  cftabliflicd,  have  called  thofe  concrete, 
which  we  name  fpecific,  individuals;  fuch  as,  the  roan, 
the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  true.  This  word  concrete 
come*  from  the  Latin  tnuritus^  and  fignifiei  that  which 
grows  with,  iscompofed,  or  formed,  ofj  becaufe  thefe  con- 
cretes, fjy  they,  are  formed  from  thofe  which  they  name 
abdrads ;  fuch  are  humanity,  beauty,  goodnefs,  truth, 
'i'hofe  philofopbers  have  held,  that  at  light  comes  from  the 
fun,  and  water  grows  hot  only  by  fire,  fo  in  like  maniKr 
man  was  not  fuch  but  by  httnwnity ;  that  the  bcaatlful 
was  not  beautiful  but  by  beauty }  the  good  was  fo  by<good- 
fieft  %  and  that  we  have  true  only  from  truth. 

They  have  fjiJ  hum.iniiv,  h(,in  thence  man,  and  fo  in 
like  manner  bi.-u:)'.  and  altirwards  beautiful,  fiut  we 
arc  not  thus  intlrutikd  by  nature,  Itnce  ftie  at  the  firft 
(hewed  us  phyfics  only.  VVe  began  with  feeing  men, 
long  before  we  either  comprehended  or  formed  to  our- 
felves  the  abflra^l  term  humanity.  We  have  been 
touched  with  beautiful  and  good,  before  we  knew  how  to 
ttndctfkmi  or  form  the  words  beauty  and  ^fodnefs  ;  and 
men  have  been  penetrated  with  the  reality  of  things,  and 
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have  felt  an  iiikrr.al  pcrfuafion,  before  they  introduced 
the  word  truth  ;  they  have  comprifcd,  and  they  have 
conceived,  before  they  knew  the  word  underftanding } 
they  have  willed,  without  knowing  how  to  fay  they  had 
a  will  {  and  they  have  remembered,  before  they  ponld  ' 
form  the  word  memory. 

Mf  n  ft  t  nut  with  nialciri:;  obi'TVS'.io'ns  upon  the  ufc, 
fcrvice,  and  placing  of  words ;  and  after  that  they  in- 
vented the  word  grammar. 

'ihus  grammar  it,  as  it  were,  the  center  or  point  of 
reu.oion,  to  which  the  different  obrrrvatioaf  diat  have 
been  made  on  tlic  ufc  of  words  are  referred.  However, 
grammar  it  no  more  than  an  abftra^t  term,  .ind  a  mere 
niet.i^ihyfical  name;  fur  there  is  no  fucli  real  fubdancc 
ar  grammar,  and  none  but  grammarians  have  obferved 
it.  ft  is  cxadly  the  lame  thinz  with  rcfpcft  to  the 
names  of  arU  and  fcienccs,  at  well  as  tholiB  of  their  dif- 
ferent parts. 

In  like  mannfr,  the  po'nt  tj  whicii  we  bring  the  fcve- 
ral obfervations  thjt  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the 
good  and  bad  ufc  we  can  make  Of  (he  factlltici  of  Our 
undrrflandirg,  is  called  logic. 

Wc  have  Ice.n  feveral  creatures  ccafe  to  live,  and  on, 
this  interefting  coafideratioo  have  been  quite  confounded  % 
we  have  obferved  the  uniform  ftate  of  {nation  wherein 
they  all  continue,  when  thf  v  no  b  ngrr  live  ;  rnt?, 
havm?  confidered  that  flare  in  Je[  en  It  nt^y  of  all  parti- 
cular .ipp'.icaiio.i,  and  a.s  bclnj;  in  itklf  fomething  realj 
we  have  called  ic  death,  though  death  is  not  a  real  be- 
ing. It  is  thus  that  different  privations',  as  well  as  the 
abfence  of  thc»fis  obje^  whole  j)refence  make  either 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  impreffiont  on  us,  have  excited 
in  u^  a  rcfl^iHcd  fenfe  of  thefc  privations  snJ  abfence, 
.3iiJ  ^ibca  ui  room  to  form  to  ourGlves  an  abfliacl  or.- 
ception,  even  of  nothing  ;  for  we  underAand  ourfelves 
perfectly  well,  when  we  maintain  that  nothing  has  no 
properties,  that  nothing  canntK  be  tbecaufe  of  fomething, 
and  that  we  know  notning,  or  privations,  on'y  by  tM 
abfence  of  the  realities  to  which  they  are  oppofed. 

The  reflL:clion  on  this  negation  convinces  us  that,  if 
wc  may  be  allowed  the  exprcHioa,  we  are  fenfiblc  of 
what  we  cannot  perceive. 

Wc  have  then  a  conception  of  nothiiw,  and  this  con- 
ception  is  an  abftnAion  which  we  exprcS  by  a  metaphy> 
fical  name,  and  in  the  manner  of  other  conceptions  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that,  as  we  ufe  the  exprelfions  to  take  a 
man  out  of  prifoii,  or  to  take  a  crown  out  of  our  pocket, 
fo  wc  fay,  by  way  of  imitation,  that  God  bat  taken  the 
world  out  of  nothing. 

The  cttftom  we  daily  have  of  giving  names  to  the 
objefls  of  ideds  which  reprelent  real  ftibftanceB  to  of, 
I  has  unluceJ  us  to  g'i.c  chc:ri  likewlfe,  by  w.iy  of  imi- 
'  tatifiii,  to  the  iiietaphyfical  obioLls  of  nbl^racl  ideas, 
'  of  which  we  have  a  conception  ,  snd  hence  it  is  that 
wc  fpeak  of  them  in  the  fame  rr.anncr  as  we  do  of  real 
'  objecls. 

I  iliufioD,  figure,  and  fiUhood,  have  a  language  lA 
■  common  with  truth.  The  exprelfiorit  whi<fh  we  ourrelvet 

make  ufc  of  to  corivc.  t  i  othcs  (-i'her  V.\z  i  !l\,5  which 
!  wc  have  within  ourfelves  ot  rr.-.i  o\-y  cS,  nr  (jf  fucIi  as 
are  but  fnnplc  abflraiiior.s  of  our  n-.liid,  hLiv  c  a  pcrfeil 
analogy  with  one  another.  \V'c  fav  death,  fickncfi, 
imagination,  idea,  fee.  as  we  fay,  the  Ion,  the  moon,  &c. 
though  death,  fickneCs,  idea.  Sic.  arc  not  ejiiftiog  fub- 
flances  ;  and  we  fpeak  of  the  phtrnix,  chimera,  fphinx, 
and  the  philufopher's  fto'ne,  in  the  fame  manner  as  w'c 
ipeak  either  of  the  lion,  panther,  rhinoceros,  Africa,  or 
Peru. 

Even  profe,  though  with  Icfs  ornament  than  poetry, 
realizes  and  forms  perfons  of  thefc  abftrafl  beings,  and 
equally  mifleads  the  imagination.  If  Malberbe  has  faid» 
that  death  has  its  terrors,  that  he  ftops  bis  ears,  tfadt 
he  leaves  us  to  cry  out.  &c.  do  not  our  profe  writers  al- 
wa)^  ufe  fimilar  experffions,  that  death  refpcfls  no  one, " 
to  wait  for  death,  the  martyrs  have  dared  death,  have 
fought  death,  to  meet  death  without  emotion,  the 
image  of  dicath,  Co  nee  death,  death  docs  not  furprife 
a  wife  man :  neither  have  we  a  more  popular  cxpreffioA, 
than  that  death  is  never  fatisfied,  or  thtf  death  it  never 
in  the  wrong. 

The  hcaibeat  realized  love,  dtlcotd,  fear,  filenCc, 
E  Msdth^ 
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health,  dtafalm,  &c.  and  tnaJe  fo  many  Jivin.iks,  of 
them.  And  nothing  is  more  common  with  us  than  to 
realiM{an  employment,  place,  or  dignity :  we  make  per- 
ftntof  leafon,  taftc,  genius,  temper,  and  the  paffions  of 
hiunoiirt  charafter,  virtues,  and  vices;  as  well  »  of 
ihc  mind,  heart,  fortune,  mufortunc,  reputatiofl,  and 
nature. 

The  real  beings  which  furround  us  are  moved  and 
governed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  known  to  Cjod  alone, 
and  according  to  thofe  laws  which  he  thought  fit  to  eila- 
blifli  when  he  created  the  world :  thus  God  n  a  ml 
term,  but  nature  is  only  a  metaphyfical  one. 

Although  a  mufica)  inftrument,  upon  the  touching  of 
itt  firings,  in  itfelf  receives  but  a  fmiple  modificationi 
when  it  gives  the  found  re  or  fol ;  yet  we  fpealc  of  fhefe 
founds  as  if  they  were  fo  many  real  beings  :  and  in 
the  manner  that  wc  fpcalc  of  nur  dreams,  imaginations, 
ideas,  pleafures,  &c.  as  if  wc  atftuaily  dwrh  in  a  real  and 
phyfical  county.  And  in  truth*  if  we  ouy  ufe  the  ex- 
f  idEon,  we  uunDy  fpeak  the  Jaaguagie  of  tlie  country 
of  abftraAkMS. 

We  are  lenfible  that  wcare  moved,  affe£led,  and  agi- 
tated, and  the  nni  i?  fr ,  ;  v,-i  :  r  :  vc  that  wc  are  fenfi- 
blc  ;  and  this  li^a  hilt  oct^liuneii  uj  to  give  namci  to 
difftiLiit  Itij  Js  of  particular  fcntations,  and  afterward*  to 
the  general  ones  of  picaiurc  and  grief ;  and  yet  there  arc 
no  fuch  real  fubftances  as  either  pleafurc  or  grief. 

Poeta  have  amufcd  the  imagiflttion  by  mining  ab- 
ftnd  terma ;  and  bv  that  mema  hnc  deceived  die  peo- 
ple. But  has  not  Plato  himfclf,  who  baniihed  the  poets 
from  his  republic,  been  millid  by  ideas  that  were  nothing 
more  than  the  abftradlions  of  his  own  mind? 

Philofophers,  meuphyfician^,  and,  if  we  mav  be  per- 
Aiitted  to  fay  it,  even  the  geometricians  themfelves,  have 
been  mifled  by  abilradion,  the  former  by  efiential  forms 
and  occult  virtues,,  and  the  latter  either  by  privation  or 
abftradion.  The  metaphyfical  point,  ibr  example,  n 
wdl  as  Ien[;th,  is  no  more  than  a  mere  abflradllon.  We 
mayconfider  thcdirtancc  between  one  town  and  .mother, 
and  be  totally  employed  with  that  d:(1aiice ;  wc  may 
likcwifc  confidcr  the  fjwt  from  whence  wc  (ci  out,  and 
that  at  which  we  arc  arrived-  We  can  even  by  imita- 
iion  and  comparifon  look  upon  a  ftniighc  line  in  no  oilier 
l^t  than  as  the  fluMeft  way  between  two  points  j  and 
yet  thefe  two  points  are  no  more  than  the  extremitiei  of 
the  line  itfelf;  and,  by  an  abflrai5>ion  of  our  minds,  con- 
fider  thefe  extremities  only  as  teims,  and  fcparLice  what- 
I'ltr  life  is  not  fo -,  rlu:  niic  the  term  where  the  line 
.begins,  the  other  where  it  ends :  thofe  terms  we  call 
pomts,  and  fix  to  tbat  enaction  the  precife  idea  of 
teim  only,  taking  away  every  ether  idea;  here  ibenis 
adther  ioUdity,  length,  nor  depth,  but  the  abftiaft  idea 
of  term  only. 

The  names  of  real  obje£b  are  the  primary,  and,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  cxprcffion,  the  very  ftrft-born  among 
names :  the  others,  wiuch  only  exprefs  the  conceptions 
of  our  minds,  are  no  more  than  names  by  imitation  or 
adoption i  tbey  are  thofe  of  our  metaphyfical  conccp- 
tkos:  tlutt  the  names  of  real  objct^s,  as  fun,  earth, 
moon,  &c.  might  be  called  phyfical,  and  the  othecs  me> 
taphyfical  names. 

Phyfical  terms  then  are  of  ufc  to  (hew  that  we  fpeak  of 
real  objc^bi  whereas  a  metaphyseal  name  denotes  that 
we  fpeak  only  of  fome  particular  conception  of  our  mind  : 
and  therefore  when  we  lay  the  fun,  the  earth,  the  fea  j 
that  man,  that  liorfe,  Ibatfione,  &c.our  own  experience, 
a»  well  as  the  eoncutraicB  of- the  jufteft  motives,  per- 
fuade  US,  Aat  there  are  fuch  real  objeOs  as  the  ion, 
earth,  &c.  and  that  if  thefc  obje£!s  were  not  real,  our 
forefathers  would  never  have  coined  thofc  names,  nor 
fhould  we  have  adi  ptL-  i  il  ern:  fo  when  wc  fay,  the  na- 
ture, fortune,  profpcrity,  health,  ficknefs,  death,  tec.  the 
vulgar,  by  imitation,  believe  that  there  i«,  independently 
'of  their  manntr  of  thinking,  fome  being  which  we  call 
natttR,  another  ftiled  foMune,  and  lb  on :  fior  they  do 
not  imagine  that  all  men  would  fay,  the  nature,  fortune, 
life,  death,  kc  when  tbtn  was  no  fuch  real  objc3  as 
nature,  fortune,  8tc.  as  if  wc  could  have  neither  concep* 
tions  or  imaginations,  unlefs  there  had  been  real  objera 
which  were  the  exemplars  of  them. 

la  trutb>  we  caaoot  have  thcfc  coaceptigiu,  unl«is 
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fomething  real  gives  us  room  to  form  them  ;  but  the 
word  which  cxpredes  conception  has  not,  except  within 
ourfelves,  any  proper  exemplar.  We  have  fcen  gold, 
and  obferved  moNMidnB^  and,  if  diefe  two  repre. 
Centadom  give  us  room  to  fonn  to  ourfetvei  an  idea  of 
a  mountain  of  gold,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this 
imaee,  tbat  there  has  been  fuch  a  mountain.  A  flup 
flialT  be  ftopped  in  the  open  lea  by  fome  f^mi  b.ink, 
which  is  unknown  to  the  failois,  and  they  (hall  imagine 
that  it  is  fome  hib  which  has  flopped  them }  but  this 
ima^nation  does  not  give  any  reality  to  the  fuppofed 
filh  }  nor  any  way  prevents  whatever  the  anciciHs  be- 
lieved of  a  remora  from  being  a  iable,  like  thofe  they 
have  imagined  of  ch«  phoenix,  and  thought  of  the  q  ti ; :  a  , 
chimera,  and  the  horde  Pegpifus.  Senfible  peop.c  ii.ive 
found  it  rtifH-Ljlt  ro  believe  that  there  have  been  men  fu 
irrational  as  to  icali«  their  own  abflradions.  But, 
among  other  inftances,  we  might  refer  to  the  Hiftory  of 
Valcntinian,  the  arch-heietick  of  the  fecond  cenciuy  of 
the  church}  this  man  was  a  Platonic  philofopher,  who 
deviated  frooi  the  fim^icity  of  the  faith,  and  imagined 
aons,  I.  *.  abftradbeii^  which  he  mlraed,  as  filence, 
truth,  intelligence,  &c.  He  began  to  fpread  his  errors  in 
^gyp*»  "^d  went  afterwards  to  Rtsme,  where  he  gained 
fevcral  difciples,  who  were  from  him  called  Valcntinians. 
Tcrtullian  wrote  againii  thcfc  btrcticka.  Thus  the  ab- 
flractions  of  the  primitive  times  have  opened  a  door  to 
difputes,  which  have  not  been  the  left  violeot  for  their 
being  frivolous. 

Finally,  if  we  would  avtmi  abftrad  icrmi,  we  mull  be 
obliged  to  have  recourlc  to  circumlocutions  and  para- 
phralcs,  which  enervate  ihe  difcoiirfc.  liefidcs,  ihc:V 
terms  fix  the  mind  ;  they  aiFitt  us  in  uitiuducing  order 
and  precifion  in  our  thoughts,  give  more  grace  and  energy 
to  difcourfe,  render  it  more  lively,  cooipad,  and  forciUe  ; 
and,  in  fbort,  highly  dclervc  ^tt  wolbould  be  acquaint- 
cd  with  their  jutt  value, 

AbAraAions  are  In  dilcourfe  what  ceruin  figns  are 
in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  aflronomy  '.  but  when  wc  do 
not  attend  to  their  value,  or  to  give  or  take  thetn  for 
what  they  are  really  worth,  they  milguide  the  mind  from 
the  reality  of  things,  and  (o  become  thefource  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  errors. 

We  would  therefore  advife,  ihm^i  the  didadic  flyle, 
tKat  is,  when  we  are  teaching  and  inftruAing,  we 
fhould  make  ufe  of  abftra£l  terms,  and  figurative  i  x|  :  i" 
(ions,  with  the  grcatcft  circumfpcflion.  For  inflancc,  we 
would  not  have  any  one  fay  in  logic,  the  inclofed  idea ; 
nor,  when  we  judge  of  or  compare  ideas,  that  wc  ftiould 
unite  or  iepar.ite  them,  fince  idea  is  no  more  than  an  ab- 
ftraaterm.  We  likewile  ufe  this  cawKflon,  th«  fubica 
attraas  the  attribute  to  idelf,  ia  wnieb  theie  are  no. 
th^e  hut  metaphors  that  merely  amufe  the  imagination. 
Neimer  Iheald  we  fay,  in  grammar,  that  the  verb  go- 
verns, wills,  requires,  rules,  &c. 

ABSTRUSE,  fomething  deep,  hidden,  concealed,  or 
far  removed  from  common  apprehenfions,  and  therefore 
not  eafily  uiidcrilood  j  in  oppofition  to  what  is  obyioa» 
and  palpable. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  nhjlrufur,  com- 
pounded of  air,  from,  and  trudt^  to  thruil  i  q.  d.  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  common  capacities. 

Thus  metaphyfics  is  an  abftrufc  fcieoce;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  fluxion*,  and  the  method  de  duxinis  and  adninit 
are  abflrufe  points  of  knowledge. 

ABSURw,  an  epithet  applied  to  any  thing  that  op- 
poies  the  human  appreheniktoa  and  cootradids  a  maniJieft 
ttuth.  Thus,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fiiy  that  fix  and  fix 
make  only  ten,  or  to  deny  that  twice  fix  make  twelve. 
When  the  term  abfurd  is  applied  to  a£Uons,  it  has  the 
fame  import  as  ridiculous. 

Rtdn£ii»  c// Absurhum,  a  method  of  proving  the  truth 
of  a  propofition,  by  ihewing  that  the  contrary  is  abfurd. 
This  method  of  rcafoning  is  often  ulied  by  £uclid  ia  his 
Elements  of  Geometry. 

ABSURDITY,  an  imprnprietv,  or  fomctbins  that 
oppofes  an  evident  truth  <)r  piii;t  pie.  The  contraJidlioM 
is  the  greateft  of  all  abfurditicj. 

ABSUS,  in  botany,  an  K^'vptian  plant,  which  bears  a 
flower  of  a  whitilli  colour,  tinged  with  a  palifh  yellow  : 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  about  four  fingers,  axui  has  a 
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icif  like  the  trcfuil.  Mr.  Raj  ii  of  Opinion,  tliat  the  A- 

iiii  is  the  Eevptian  lotu5. 

ABSYNTHiUM.    Sre  the  article  AnstNTHiUM. 

ABTHANLS,  a  title  of  honour  u<cd  by  the  ancient 
iababitants  of  Scotland,  who  called  their  nobles  thanti^ 
which  in  the  old  Saxon  fignifies  inif'i  nmjifm  i  and  of 
tbefe  the  higher  rank  were  ftiled  ttkhmtty  and  diofe  of 

the  lower  UKiU'^thnne!. 

ABUCATUAIA,  the  Brafil;.;!)  Hiatc  <>f„  filll,  CjlitJ 
by  the  Portugucfc  peixc -pallo.  It  has  fonie  refemblance 
to  a  doree,  arfd  is  of  the  ftzc,  fliapc,  and  thicknefa  of  a 
flounder  ;  but  the  mouth  is  fmall,  and  without  Math. 
The  iris  of  the  eye  is  of  a  lUver  colour,  and  there  are  two 
long  ihreails  which  hang  from  the  lower  part  of  tlwbody, 
and  a  finglc  one  on  the  back,  near  the  back  fin.  It  is 
without  leaks,  and  all  over  of  a  filvcr  colour,  except  the 
threads,  which  arc  black.    Bro'Ats'i  Natural  Hift. 

ABUNA,  the  title  given  to  the  archbifliop  of  Abyf- 
finia. 

ABUNDANT  Ntmbtr^  in  arithmetic,  is  a  number, 
the  Turn  of  whofe  aliquot  parts  is  greater  than  the  num- 
ber itfclf-  Thus  the  aliquot  parts  of  12,  being  i,  2,  3,  4, 
and  6)  they  make,  when  added  together,  16.  An  abun- 
dant nmnoer  is  oppofed  to  a  deficient  number,  or  that 
wliicb  it  greato'  than  all  its  aliquot  paru  taleen  tMetber  1 
as  14,  whole  aliquot  parts  are  r,  2,  and  7,  wbicb  mdce 
no  more  than  10 :  and  to  a  perfect  number,  or  one  to 
nHiich  its  aliquot  parts  are  equal,  as  6,  whofe  aliquot 
parts  arc  1,  2,  and  3.    See  Aliquot  and  Number. 

ABUNDANCE,  Abundantia,  a  heathen  divinity 
SCpdemed^on  ancient  monutnenta  under  the  figure  of  a 
•osnan  with  a  pleafmg  ^P^d*  crowned  witb  garlands  of 
flowers,  pouring  all  fwts  of  fruit  out  of  a  bora  wb!eh  flie 
hnlri'!  in  her  right  hand,  and  fcattcrine;  grain  with  her 
icu,  talccn jpromifcuoully  from  a  fhcaf  of  corn.  On  a 
medal  of  Yi^m,  Ae  n  wpwfented  wtth  two  conm- 

copias. 

ABUSE,  in  a  general  fenle,  implies  the  perrerting 
ibmetbing  from  its  pnaine  or  original  intentioo.  Tbus 
an  abofe  of  words  is  the  nfing  mem  yMbmk  any  dear 

and  diflin6\  Mas. 

ABUTILON,  in  botany,  the  ntme  of  a  plant  with  a 
monopetj'.i  ir  ,  I  jiTij  ifor  rn  flower,  very  open  and  indent- 
ed i  from  the  bounm  there  arifes  a  pvramidal  hihila, 
generally  chareed  fKk  ftamina.  The  piflj]  adheres  to  the 
«alj3^  and  is  iicd  me  a  nail  in  the  lower  part  of  (he 
flower  and  ISflula.  The  pillil  becomes  a  fruit,  refembline 
the  capital  of  a  column,  and  i'scompofed  of  feveral  linalT 
capfula:  placed  round  an  axis,  each  capfule  being  in&rted 
into  the  fbia  of  the  axis.  Theife  capfula;  open  in  two  parts, 
and  conuin  kidney-{haped  feeds.  Tourmfvt, 

ABYSS,  in  a  ^neral  fenfe,  denotes  fcmetbing  very 
profound,  and  as  it  were  bottomlefs. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  tt^vrtr^^  compounded 
of  the  privative  «,  and  3uTa->,  bottom,  i.e.  without  a 
bottom.  Suidas  and  others  give  different  origins }  as 
from  A  and  Cus,  to  cover,  to  hide,  or  from  «  and  /v«. 
But  the  more  jodidmtt  critia  r^ed  tbem,  as  but 
one  decree  better  tbu  <hat  of  die  oM  Icliotiaft,  whn  da- 
rives  aijfut  from  <uf  ^ptt^  bccaafe  the  mien  flow  U- 
ther  in  abundance. 

Abyfs  is  alfo  ufci  to  Jcnote  an  immenfe  cavern  of  the 
eanh,  where  God  coUoSlcd  all  thofe  waters  on  the  third 
day,  which,  in  our  veiiIon,isicadaredUiede^anddfe- 
whac  the  great  deep. 

In  die  language  of  the  Holy  fcripture  abyftlamadenfe 
of  to  rxprcT  1  rli,  the  greatelt  deeps  of  the  fea,  and  the 
chaos  that  was  covered  with  darkncfi  at  the  beginning;  of 
the  world,  and  upon  which  tn  i  ^  irit  of  (>od  moved"  or 
was  carried,  Geneiis,  chap.  i.  vcr.  2.  The  ancient  He- 
brews believed,  as  the  major  part  of  the  eafletn  people  do 
lotbia  dajr,  that  the  abvfs,  fea,  and  heafcn^  encompafled 
'  Ibewbole  earth ;  whichjfay  they,  was  as  it  were  plunged 
inr:)  2nd  flnstrti  upnn  rh.-  abyfs,  pretty  much  as  a  mcinn 
fwirns  h.:lt  i^iovc  .ind  iiaJf  b^low  water.  They  itkcwile 
beliC'.  L'  \'r.-^i  the  i'j:;h  was  founded  upon  the  waters,  or  at 
lead  th^t  it  had  its  foundation  in  the  abyfs.  Under  the 
waters,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  abyi^  it  b  that  the 
Icriptutcs  repiclcnt  to  us  the  giaotsnoMiing  and  fuffirr- 
iag  nunilhjwnt  ibr  ihiir  crimes,  'niein  it  it  that  the 
RefauoMt  tbo6  incknt  giants,  who  in  tlwir  liii^dnes 


made  mankind  tremble,  are  coniincd.  In  fhort,  it  is 
within  thefe  dark  dungeons  that  the  prophets  fliew  us 

the  Icing?  of  Tyre,  Bubylgn,  an.]  u\  Kgvpt,  who  are 
there  buried,  and  yet  live  to  cxputc  thcii  ptidc  and  cru- 
elties. 

We  are  liltewife  tiold  that  the(e  abjjles  .aie  the  habiu- 
tiona  of  devils  vA  the  wicked.   «*  I  Ikw,"  fays  St.  John 

in  the  Revchtions,  *'  a  flar  fall  frnm  heaven  ;  and  to  him 
"  wat  given  the  key  of  the  pits  of  the  .^byis,  or  of  the 
"  bottomlefs  pit."    Calmci's  D..  !. 

Anyss,  in  antiquity,  is  a  name  given  to  the  temple  y 
of  Pf  ofcrpine.  /  - 

ACACIA,  in  antiquity,  is  a  kind  of  bag,  or  long, 
ftrait  toll.  The  confuis  and  emperors,  fnxtt  Uie  time  of 

Anaftafius,  arc  reprefented  on  medal:,  with  one  of  thefe 
in  their  hands.  Some  writers  take  it  for  a  handkerchief 
rolled  up,  which  the  emperor  made  ulc  of  to  give  the 
fiena!  for  beginning  the  games.  Utiters,  particularly 
M.  du  Cange,  think  it  a  bundle  of  memoirs,  which 
were  preCuittd  to  him ;  and  fcrend  imagine  it  a  bag  of 
earth,  which  the  emperors  held  in  one  hand,  as  they  did 
at  the  farne  time  acrofs  in  the  other,  whereby  they  were 
reminded,  that  how  great  foever  they  were,  yet  that  they 
muft  one  day  be  reduced  to  dull.  The  bag  or  acacia 
was  fubftituted  in  the  dead  of  the  mappa,  or  napkin, 
which  the  emperor,  conful,  or  <^her  magiftrate,  had  in 
his  hand,  and  made  ule  of  to  give  the  fignal  in  the 
games. 

Acacia,  in  botany,  Is  the  name  of  a  tree  which  bears 
leguminous  flowers  and  leaves  in  pairs,  oppofitc  to  each 
other :  the  pillil  rifesout  of  the  calyx,  i$  enveloped  with 
a  iomed  meoibrane,  and  fucccedeo  byaflat  pod,  divided 
into  two  parts,  containing  feveral  feeib  in  fliape  like' a 
kidney  :  the  leaves  of  the  acacia  arc  p!acetl  in  pairs  on 
one  fide  of  the  lUJk,  which  is  terminated  by  a  Tingle 
leaf. 

Amiritan  Acacia  is  a  tree  common  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  does  not  grow  to  any  great  height;  its  wood 
is  hard  and  loagh,  its  foliage  long,  but  fmall,  and  afford- 
ing  but  Ikdefliade,  and  lis  branraea  are  full  of  thorns ; 

this  tree  being  a  quick  grower,  and  in  the  fpiing  bear- 
ing clufters  of  very  agreeable  flowers,  is  proper  to  be 
planted  in  clumps  of  flowering  fhrubs,  and  in  vvilderncfs 
quarters.  Its  branches  being  very  fubjeA  to  hang  down* 
and  trail  on  the  ground,  it  is  cuftomary  to  prop (hcm, but 
this  greatly  disfigures  the  tree :  the  acada  is  wtwuMA 
by  f5d. 

Acacia,  in  thr  matcTia  medica,  an  inTpifnited  gummy 
juice,  of  a  brown  colour  without,  and  etiher  blaclulh, 
reddifh,  or  yellowiih  within  :  it  is  of  a  firm  confiftence, 
hard  and  melting  in  the  mouth,  has  an  auftere  aftringenc 
ta{le,  but  is  not  difagreeable.  This  juice  is  generally 
made  up  into  little  round  lump  of  four,  fix,  or  eight 
ounces  weight,  wrapped  up  in  thin  bladders,  and  is 
brought  from  Egypt.  They  cfteem  that  fort  to  be  the 
heft  which  is  new  made,  pure,  clean,  ajtd  eafily  dillblves 
in  water.  This  juice  is  ex prefl'ed  from  the  immature  poda 
of  a  tree  called  acMta  ftUa  jlt»rfMi$  l^mimdit.  It  is  n 
large  tree,  very  Aill  elf  branches ;  its  roOM  divide  them- 
felves  into  feveral  ramifications,  fpreading  on  all  f.  Jr  :, 
and  its  trunk  is  often  a  foot  diameter,  and  equals,  ci  lu- 
thcr  fiirp.;:Tes  the  other  forts  of  acacia  in  height  ;  it  is 
firm,  loaded  with  branches,  and  armed  with  thorns  j  its 
leaves  are  flendcr,  conjugated,  and  ranged  in  pairs  inane 
fide  of  a  rib  or  pedicle,  of  the  JeaMfa  of  two  fingers  % 
they  are  of  a  dark  green,  about- thre«rlines  in  length,  and 

fcarc:  one  in  t  rcairh  ;  the  flowers  apn-nr  hrforc  the 
leaves,  ID  term  ol  j,  fpherical  bud,  I'upportcd  by  a  pedicle 
an  inch  in  length  ;  thoy  ^-.f.  of  a  gold  colour,  and  have 
no  fmcll.  Eoch  flower  confiHs  of  one  entire  piece,  re- 
fembling  a  thin  tube,  which  \%  protuberant  at  the  top, 
and  divided  into  five  fcgments ;  they  are  adorned,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  ftamina,  and  a  piftil  fueceeded  by  a 
I  c  d,  fomething  like  that  of  a  lupine,  abou'  f  v.  i:  chcs 
long,  brown  or  rcddifh,  flat,  anJ  of  ihc  thickticis  t  f  a 
line  towatdj  the  middle,  but  thinner  on  the  edges ;  they 
are  of  an  equal  breadth,  and  fo  ftrongly  compared  at 
equal  diAances,  that  each  pod  reprefenis  fix,  eight,  ten, 
or  fometimes  more,  flat  piftils  tied  together  by  a  thread : 
dieir  greateft  bicadtfi  is  half  an  inch,  and  not  above  a  line 
in  the  middle  i  thec«rlt]r«f  thopod  i*  filled  with  a  flat, 

hard. 
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Hard,  ficJ,  IlTs  than  tliat  of  the  fervitc  trcf,  of  a 
chc;nut  cuiour,  m-i- k'-J  v.'iih  a  line  round  it  like  Uma- 
lind  <ee<i»,  »nii  covocii  with  a  gummy  murilagc,  of  a 
ttHHk  colour,  and  an  a{lring«tit  or  acid  tafte  :  this  irre 
M  common  about  Grand  Cairo.  T\»j  wa(h  the  poJs  in 
\r>ter  before  thry  are  ripe,  bruile  them  and  exprrf!>  their 
juice,  w'.ich  thty  bnii  to  a  proper  conrflcnce,  ar.d  ihcn 
lay  it  in  little  heaps.  Thi*  juice  an  itiicJ  jiekls  a  mode- 
rate p<iitioii  ot  ri'  [J  f.ilt,  a  very  I  i'.lr  alcaline  fait,  a  great 
deal  of  altringcnt  earth,  and  a  lar^e  quantity  of  oil.  It 
is  pisced  atnon^  the  incrafTant*  and  rcpelleni  aftringentt, 
pKVtma  vomiting,,  mi  ftop»  hxnn>r(liages  and  fluxet  of 
the  beWr.  The  doTe  ti  from  (5.  to  :f  j.  given  either 
in  pfiwJcr,  boluj,  or  any  li(|uid  vehicle  ;  the  Egyp- 
tians give  a  drachm  of  it  dtitolved  in  any  liquid  every  | 

morniog,  to  ftich  IS  IK  troobted  w'uh  %ktjjig  of 
blood. 

Acacia  Gfnwmne*,  the  infpiltated  juice  of  wild  iloet 
ntbered  befim  they  are  fully  ripe.  It  I*  often  ufed  a»  a 
luccedaneam  for  the  Egyptian  acacia. 

ACACTANS,  a  name  given  to  -i  particular  fc^T  of  ihr 
Arians,  from  Acacius  <>(  L'rfitt?.,  «  hu  w.\j  their  rrri-t. 

ACADLMICS,  a        <if  ^^^•!".'■J?l■cT^  who  folluw.L  ' 
the  do^kinc  of  Sociatvs  and  Plato,  with  regard  to  the 
uncertainty  of  haman  knowledge*  and  dM  iacompicbrji- 
iibility  of  truth. 

Academic,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  amoanta  To  OMtch  the 
fame  with  wh.it  wc  c.ill  Pbtonift,  tlic  only  difTercnce  be- 
tween them  being  that  of  coHiiTiciiicment.  The  ancients 
who  embraced  Plato's  fyftem  were  called  Academici,  Aca- 
demics i  whereas  thofe  that  followed  the  (ante  opiaiotis 
lince  the  reftoration  of  Innung,  have  taken  the  deuoni' 
nation  of  Platonifti. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  laid  the 
firll  foundation?  of  the  academy,  were  not  (b  erroneous 
as  thoie  who  fucceeded  them  ;  we  mean  Arcefila^,  Car- 
neadcs,  Clitomachus,  and  Philo.  Socrates  indeed  pro 
felled  to  know  nothing ;  but  his  doubts  arofe  from  phy- 
fiei  only,  which  he  at  firft  diligently  cuttivaatd,  and 
Vrhich  be  afterwards  acknowledged  to  lurpafs  the  reach  of 
human  underftanding :  if  he  fometimes  fpokc  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  fccptics,  it  was  out  of  irony  «)r  moclcfly,  in 
order  to  pull  down  the  vanity  of  the  fophiib,  who  foolUhly 
boafted,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  nothing,  and  ahrayi 
inady  to  difpute  on  all  manner  of  fubje^s. 

Fbto,  the  lather  and  inftitutof  «f  tlie  academy,  who 
was  inftruif^cd  by  Socrates  in  the  art  of  doubtiny;,  and  was 
likewifc  his  avowed  difciple,  confined  himfelf  to  his  own 
manner  of  treating  fubiecis,  and  undertook  to  oppofc  all 
the  philofophcrs  who  had  preceded  him  :  but,  by  re- 
commending to  his  difeiples  a  diffidence  of  themfclves, 
and  to  doubt  of  etrcry  tbiiif  *  he  did  not  intend  to  leave 
thetn  fwfiaating  between  truth  and  error }  bat  to  put 
them  on  their  gu.ird  againfl  thofe  rafh  and  precipitate 
decifions,  fo  natural  to  youth,  and  prevent  their  falling 
into  error,  by  fteely  cnoiinuiig  every  thing  witlKwt  pre- 
judice. 

Arcefilaa  tmdflTtOOik  to  reform  the  ancient  academy, 
nnd  ercft  n  new  ene>  It  is  faid  that  he  imitated  Pyrrho, 
and  eonverfed  with  TioMin :  fb  that,  having  enriched 

Pyirhc"  .1-;  of  ;'oMbting  with  the  elcjant  erudition  of 
Plato,  aiid  .iin,i.a  it  with  the  dijlccls  of  J3iodoius, 
Arirto  compared  hun  to  a  chimera,  and  with  great  plea- 
fantry  applied  to  him  the  verfes,  where  Homer  fays,  that 
**  She  was  a  lion  before,  •  dragon  behind,  and  a  goat 
**  in  the  middle."  Thus,  according  to  him,  Arccfilat 
was  Plato  before,  Pyrrho  behind,  and  Diodoms  in  the 
middle  ;  for  which  reafon  fome  rank  h  ri  \n  jhi  number 
of  the  fceptics;  and  Sextii*  Empiricu ^  .L.in.t.i.ns  that 
there  is  but  a  very  fniall  difference  between  his  ft(ft,  or 
the  fccptic,  and  that  of  Arcefitas,  called  the  new  aca- 
tleiny» 

He  taught,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  even  know  whether 
we  know  any  thing ;  that  nattwe  has  not  given  us  any 

•  rule  of  truth  ;  that  human  underllanding  and  the  ftnfcs 
are  irc3p.ible  of  comprehending  truth  ;  that  he  fotinJ  jn 
every  thing  rcafons  oppofed  by  an  equal  force  ;  and,  in 
a  word,  [hat  all  things  are  immerfed  in  daricnefs,  and 
confequcntly  that  we  mull  alwavs  fufpcnd  our  afTent. 

-  iftt  dodfine  Wit notm'jrh  .^rnb  idcd,  bccaufehefeemcd 
4efirawof«ting!Nifl^ni^(-vci>  i..,  uf  fcience,  of  throw* 
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ing  diiilkKcfi  f.n  ll,e  m-ud,  and  overtur.nJ::g  *"<"  fcurj-^ 
tions  of  philofophy.  LatyJrs  was  the  only  prrT.  .i  uhtv 
dtfindcd  the  do<ittin''  f>f  Artefilai-  he  trunlmitced  it  to 
tvar.der,  one  of  his  I'li;  ij:  r:,  and  Ev^ntfer  tranlmittcd  it 
to  Hrgcfimua,  who  bonded  ii  down  to  Carneades. 

Cariieadea  however  did  not  fulluw  the  doArine  of  Ar- 
cel;!..s  in  every  parti-uLir.  thoj..h  t  i  r  :.i:ncd  it*  prin- 
cipal tenets:  this  mziii-  h:m  psii  lur  ihe  author  of  a. 
lu  r  ac^r.rmy,  \ihi.  h  wis  raited  the  third.  He  oppofcd, 
wuii  gic^t  Wit  and  el«-quence,  all  the  opinions  propofcd 
fo  him,  without  difcmrrin;>  his  reJ  (cn  irrents.  He 
fiiB  made  Aomc  arqn  !nt«d  with  the  power  of  eloquence 
and  the  merit  of  i  h  l  i.  phy,  and  ihat  fiourifhing  (latr, 
atlrafled  by  the  n<jvtli  v  and  excellence  of  lb  noble  a  fci- 
ence, followed  C  .inie.<lc»  with  lb  much  eagernefs,  that 
<-4ir.,  a  man  in  -ii  oirur  relpcCts  of  an  excellent  judp- 
nienr,  hut  deficit  nt  in  poiitcneU.  grew  jealous  ot  this 
iicA  kind  of  erudition,  which  had  the  power  of  capti- 
vating the  a/ilaioiis  of  mifikind,  Caio  declared  in  the 
fcnate,  that  they  ought  to  grant  Carneadei,  and  the  de- 
pmici  which  aci  iri.r.i  huv.  wiun-ver  they  derran-J- 
'•d.  and  fend  tht.i.  ii;i;jjiiiy  buti:  with  honour  to  tl '.-.r 
f  fii;ntrv. 

liii  eloquence  was  To  powerful,  iliat  be  ovcrurnc^ 
whatever  he  undertook  to  oppolV,  confounded  reafon  by 
tcafop  itfcify  and  remained  invincible  in  the  opinion?  l  u 
maintained.  The  floic,  a  contentious  and  {ub:'.c 
people  in  difp;.!  jt.r,,.. ,  j.-  J  ^jth  whom  Car,".rac!es  ani 
Arcefilaa  lud  ffrtjuvr.i  tuntcifs,  found  it  very  ditJicjlt  t.i 
cfcape  the  Inares  he  laid  for  ihcm  :  ai<d  therefore,  in  or- 
der to  diminifli  bi»  reputation,  they  aiicrted  that  all  he 
alledged  againft  ihem  was  taken  from  the  book*  of  Chry- 
lippua  the  floii:.  C  arneades,  to  w  hom  Cicero  alt-nvi  the 
artof  refuiir;;'  e\  t  ry  tliifi;,  modcftly  allowed,  that,  with- 
out the  help  i  I'-rylippuf ,  he  rtiould  h  avc  done  no- 
thing ;  and  ihjt  he  wouJ J  tillage  Chryfippus  with  lii>  owo 
weapons. 

1  he  corredions  which  Carr.eadet  made  in  the  do^ind 
of  Arcefilaa  arc  very  trifling:  it  is  eafy  to  reconcile  what 
Arcefilaa  (aid,  "  that  he  found  no  truth  in  things," 
with  what  Cameades  advancc-d,  «•  that  he  did  not  deny 
*'  there  being  Qmx  truth  in  things,  but  that  we  have 
"  no  rule  whcrcUy  to  difcern  it  ;  for  tbuc  are  two 
"  kinJs  of  truth,  the  one  what  vtt  call  truth  of  exift- 
"  cncc,  the  ether  truib  of  Jiidgiap."  It  is  thiicfote 
plain  that  thofe  two  propeiiliom  eTAicefdaa  and 
neades  regard  the  truth  of  judynient.  But  the  truth  r/ 
judgment  it  in  the  number  of  relative  thiaes,  which 
ought  to  be  confi.i  r.  J  as  having  a  rein: ion  m  our 
niinJ  i  w  hen  therefore  Arctfilas  faid,  there  v,ai  nr.thicg 
;ia:  in  things,  he  meant,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
chmgs  that  the  human  mind  could  know  with  cert&inty  i 
and  this  ja  exaiQIy  the  (kme  widi  what  Carneadct  natit- 
uined. 

Areefilas  f.iid,  that  nothing  coulu  I  c  comprehended, 
and  that  all  thinp;s  were  obfcure.  C,).';;r.;di  *  granted, 
that  nothing  couid  be  comprehended,  but  did  not,  for 
that  reafon,  allow  that  all  things  were  obfcure  ;  becaufc 
probable  things  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  obfcure.  But 
though  he  made  fome  difference  in  i-xprcfUon,  he  made 
nodiiierence  in  cffeil ;  for  Arcefil.is  did  int  tnji.-itain, 
that  all  things  are  obfcure  othcrwife  than  .li  t^icv  cannot 
be  comprchcjidcd,  n<.>:  did  hj  tiivdl  thrni  of  all  fcm- 
blancc  of  truth  or  probability  :  this  was  a!fo  the  fenii- 
ment  of  Carneades ;  for  when  he  faid,  that  things  arcre 
not  fo  obfcare,  but  we  might  difccrn  thofe  which  ou»ht 
to  be  picftrred  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  he  did  not  pretend 
that  they  were  clear  cnou -h  to  he  t  on-.prchrnfi'jlc  :  ir  fc'- 
lows  therefore  that  thcic  was  no  ducrriv,-  fcficimenr 
between  them,  when  Carneades  permitted  the  wife  m:n 
to  entertain  opinions,  and  perhaps  even  fomeiimrs  to 
teftify  bis  own  confent :  and  when  Arccfilas  forbid  both 
(be  one  and  the  other,  Carneades  only  alTcrted,  that  the 
wile  man  ought,  for  the  common  purpofct  of  life,  to 
make  ufe  of  probable  thine*,  witho  it  «  hieh  he  co'j)d 
not  live  i  but  not  in  the  coaduci.  ot  ihc  rpinJ,  and  in  ihe 
r-a;ch  after  truth  ;  and  whence  only  Areefilas  haniiTed 
buili  opinion  and  conlent :  conlequently  their  dift'cr- 
enccs  confifted  in  etprciliona  only,  and  not  in  the  things 
themfclves. 

Philo,  ibc  difciple  of  Cliioaiachut,  who  hai  hJoifrlf 
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V«n  a  piT'l  of  CamcsJcs,  defcrvcJ  to  be  (i'llci  WhH 
ChJtmidc.s,  "  the  CojtiiJcr  of  the  fourtli  ac^-lctny,  "  as 
he  tli'T>:'cd  in  (omc  points  from  the  ftntiincnts  of  Car- 
fwadcs  :  for  he  all'erced,  (hat  things  are  in  (he.-nfelvcs 
compKheaikbIc,  Uiough  wc  are  unable  to  compfchcnd 
them. 

A;i!ifchus  was  the  founder  of  the  fifth  academy.  He 
haJ  t'ftii  leveral  years  a  difciple  of  Philo,  and  main- 
taineJ  the  elo<Lirlne  ol  Carricadcf  ;  but,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  he  quitted  his  mailer's  party,  and  introduced  into 
the  academy  the  tenets  of  the  (lotcs,  which  he  attributed 
to  Plaio^  tnaiptainine  (hat  the  dodrine  of  the  ftoica  wjs 
not  neWf  but  a  refennatiwi  of  the  ancient  academy. 
This  fifth  ac3  Irm  .-  therefore  was  only  an  afibclatton  of 
the  ancitiit  at  iJ  ui,  >  and  the  philofuphy  of  the  ftoics  ; 
or  rather  the  (toical  philolophy  drtrt  in  ih=  hjbit  of  the 
old  academy,  which  dounihed  under  Flato  and  Arcifilas. 

Some  have  indeed  pretended  that  there  was  only  one 
•cadcmy:  for  as  the  fcveral.braochet  which  Tpritig  from 
the  (ame  root,  and  fpread  themfelvei  on  different  fides, 
nrc  not  difFtrcnt  trees  j  fo  all  thofc  fc<fls  which  r;irun^ 
from  iiic  linclf  (loLk  ot  the  doitfitu"  of  Socratrs,  //<./^ 
guninmi  ncthii^,  thoii;;h  divided  into  f-veral  fcntHjls,  art: 
no  more  thin  one  academy.  But  if  we  examine  acten- 
tively*  wc  (h.ill  dticuver  fo  rcmail^ablc  a  diflfierence  be- 
rawen  the  old  and  new  academies*  that  ure  muft  iiecef- 
farity  acknowledge  two  ■  academies ;  the  old,  or  that 
of  Sorratcs  and  Antiochus  ;  and  the  new,  which  was 
foandcd  by  ArcefiUs,  (Jarncaucs,  and  i'tiilu:  the  firft 
was  dogmatical  in  fome  po  ks  ihc  iiilt  prjncjplr  s  and 
fome  moral  truths  at  leaQ  were  therein  bonouied  and 
refpccled  whereas  the  new  iMie  aUnoft  entifcly  approach- 
ed to  fcntticilin. 

ACADEMY,  in  antiquity,  was  anciently  a  garden 
or  villa,  fituated  in  one  of  the  fiiburbs  of  Athens,  about 
a  mile  from  ihc  ciiy,  where  Plato  and  his  followers  held 
their  alfcmblies  to  conveife  on  philoCophical  fubjcds. 
This  place  gave  the  denomination  to  the  fc^  of  aca- 
demics. 

This  villa  had  the  name  cSf  academy  given  to  it  from 
one  Academus,  or  Ec«defflin,  a  ciliten  of  Athens,  who 

was  originally  the  owner  of  it,  and  made  it  a  kind  of 
gymnafium.    He  lived  in  the  time  of  I'hcfeus. 

Cimon  embellilhs^hc  academy,  and  adorned  it  with 
fountains,  trees,  andivalks,  for  (he  convenience  of  phi- 
lofophers  and  men  of  U-arniug,  who  here  aflembled  to 
confer  together  and  difpuw  upon  different  fufaje^.  It 
was  alfo  the  burial-place  of  thofe  illufhrious  men  who 
had  done  any  fignal  fcrvicc  tn  the  republic.  Sylla  how- 
ever paid  no  rcipcd  to  thisiifylum  uf  tiie  polite  arts  ;  for, 
during  the  ficge  of  Athens,  he  employed  thofe  very  trees 
which  fionaed  the  walks  of  the  academy,  to  make  engines 
of  ivtr  to  batter  the  place. 

Cicero  had  alfo  a  villa  or  place  of  retirement  near  Puz- 
zuoli,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  academy,  and  where 
he  uf^d  to  entertain  fuch  of  his  friends  as  had  a  tafte  for 
philofophical  converfations.  It  was  there  he  compofed 
his  jftademual  *^u*^litns,  and  his  books  De  Natura  Dttrvn. 

AcAltBMV  alio  fignil^  a  kSt  of  philofophers  who 
nwintained,  that  trutn  is  ioaccedihle  to  our  untferftand- 
inr- ;  rhat  all  knowIed(ce  is  uncertain  }  and,  therefore,  that 
a  wsic  man  ought  always  to  doubt  and  fufpend  his  judg- 
ment, without  ever  pofitivcly  alletting  or  denyicitr  aiiv 
thiiig :  in  this  fenfe,  academy  at  the  (amc  thing  as  ti>c 
ftA  of  acadcmict>  See  Academics. 

AcADKiiY»  among  the  moderns,  is  commonly  ufed  to 
figni  fy  a  fedety  of  Icvned  men,  elhUiihed  tat  the  cul- 
ture and  advancement  of  arts  and  fciences. 

Some  authors  confound  academy  with  univerfity  (  but, 
though  they  are  much  theAme  in  Latia»  they  are  two 
different  thio^  in  LngiiOi. 

Aa  vnlvenity  is  properly  a  body  compofed  of  gra- 
duates in  fevenl  ^ultie*  i  of  profcilbrs,  who  teach  in 
the  public  fchools ;  of  rej^enu  or  totats,  wnA  ftudents 
who  learn  under  them,  an-l  afpire  likewifc  to  the  fame 
degree  :  whereas  an  academy  is  not  intended  to  teach  or 
profefs  any  art,  fuch  it  is,  but  to  improve  it;  it  is 
not  compofed  of  novices,  'to  be  inflru£)cd,  but  of  thofe 
who  asemore  knowing  j  of  perfons  of  a  diflinguiDicd  ca- 
pacity to  confer  and  communicate  their  lighu  and  difico- 
vcrica  10  each  other /or  their  nitiMMl  wknaxmt, 
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The  fii"*  acldemy  wc  rc.ij  of  was  ;!  .n  cfl^bli/hcd  by 
Charl^-m.iign,  at  the  mi).i  m  t*  AIlu  ti.  Jt  was  com- 
pofed of  tnechict  wits  of  the  court  j  and  the  emperor 
himfelf  was  one  of  the  members.  In  their  academical 
conferences  cmy  perfon  was  to  gite  «o  account  of  what 
ancient  writen  he  had  read;  and  each  academician  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  fnmc  arn  itnt  .i  itl.fir,  i  r  ot  fome  ce- 
iehrated  pctfon  of  antiquity.  .M  un,  .  uion^i  the  rcll, 
from  who.'c  letters  u  c  Itam  ;hctc  pai  in  uljrs.  took  that 
of  Maccus,  the  firn^me  ol  iioiace  i  a  young  lord  whofc 
n.ime  was  Angilbe/r.  took  upon  him' tr-at"  of  Homer  | 
Adchrd,  bilhop  of  Coibie,  called  himfelf  Auguftinj 
Kaculphe,  anchbifliop  of  Meniz,  was  Damctis  ;  and  the 
king  himfelf,  David. 

This  m.iy  ferve  to  cotre^l  a  miii;lcc  in  fome  modern 
writers,  whoril.i'c,  ih.u  ir  wa.  i.i  i.ni,\)nnity  with  the 
genius  of  the  learned  men  of  thofe  times,  who  were  great 
admirers  of  Roman  namus,  that  Alcuin  took  that  of  Flac- 
cus  Albious. 

Moft  nations  have  at  preft^nt  academies,  Rnffia  not 

excepted  :  but  Italy  exi  in  this  relpcc),  at  Icart,  in 
point  of  number.  'I  hoe  .ve  bift  few  in  En-land;  the 
iliM  .in. I  r.iilv  ones  th.u  merit  any  great  ai;ention,  are 
called  by  thefe  names,  via.  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
iocK  tj  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Scw*  RoYaL  AeMjr, 
and  Antiquarian  Stiietf,  Sec  alfo  SociBTY  /sr  tl* 
tmeuragiHitttt  9/  Am,  &c., 

Thcie  arc,  however,  bcfiJes  thefe,  an  academy  of 
mufic,  and  another  u{  paintin/,  each  governed  by  their 
refpcdiivi  dirtctors. 

Jn  France  there  are  flouriOiing  academies  of  all  kinde* 
fcveral  at  Paris,  and  fome  in  the  provincial  tOWQS,  of 
which  the  following  axe  the  chief. 

Frttith  Acadimy,  inftituted  in  the  year  1635, 
cardinal  Richelieu,  in  order  to  pcrfecl  tlic  Piencb 
tongue.  Its  principal  biifinefs  is,  in  [:cncr.il,  aii  matters 
ot  grammar,  poetry,  and  eloquence  ;  its  form  is  Veiy 
(imple,  and  has  never  been  altered.  The  owmberl  are 
forty  in  number,  and  not  tme  of  them  has  any  fupertority 
over  the  re(t  No  nobleman,  or  man  of  diftiridion,  can 
be  admitted  into  it  upon  any  other  account  than  that  of 
being  a  man  of  letters ;  fur  cardinal  RichtilLU,  who  w.:< 
well  apprifed  of  the  great  advanianes  arifing  from  parts, 
w  as  dcfirous  that  the  miiid  ihoulii  keep  pace  with  rank 
and  nobility. 

This  academv  has  a  diitAor  and  a  chincdlor,  who 

are  drawn  by  lot  every  three  months,  and  a  fecretary, 
who  ii.  perpetual.  They  meet  at  the  Old  Louvre  three 
tlrties  a  week,  vi/.,  on  Monday,  Thurl'Jays  m:d  Sa- 
turdays, aJl  the  ycif  round,  'i  liey  have  r.o  publitr  alfem- 
blies,  except  when  they  receive  fome  new  academician* 
and  that  held  annually  on  iit.  Lewis's  day,  when  the 
academy  diflributes  the  prizes  of  eloquence  and  poetry, 
each  of  which  conlifts  in  •  gold  medal.  This  academy 
has  ptiblilheda  didionary  of  the  French  language.  Thetr 
motto  is,  a  Pirnmot  Utile. 

Rtyai  Academy  »/  InQriptitm  and  Btllts  Leitrit  was 
eflablilbed  bv  Lewis  XIV.  who  confidered  that  it  wouM 
be  highly  advanugeous  to  France,  to  eftabliib  an  sen* 
demy,  wliolie  whole  employment  fliould  be  that  of  fbnn> 
ing  infcriptions,  devices,  and  medals,  and  diiFufe  over 
thofe  monuments  an  elegant  tafte,  and  ihat  noble  fim- 
plicity  winch  condiiutes  its  undoubted  worth.  The 
tiill  focicty  conliAed  of  a  frnall  number,  chofen  out  of 
the  members  of  the  French  academy,  who,  upon  their 
eftablilhment,  met  in  the  libiary  of  M.  Colbert,  from 
whom  they  received  his  majefty's  orders. 

The  days  of  their  meetings  were  not  Jetermined }  but 
they  were  commonly  on  Wednefday,  efpecially  in  the 
winter  fcafon.  In  (ummer  they  oltcn  retired  to  .Sccaux, 
in  order  to  render  their  conference  mote  harmonious, 
and  that  the  minifter  might  himfelf  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
their  company  with  more  tranquillity. 
'  It  is  faid  uat  the  fubjedl  of  the  dcftgni  for  tiM  king's 
tapcfiry,  publilhed  in  the  colledlions  of  prtntt,  was  * 
({Mcimen  of  the  labours  of  this  academy. 

At  length  they  undertook  to  compofc,  by  means  of 
medals,  a  connedied  hiftory  of-  the  principal  cvcivu  of 
Lewis  XIV's  reign.  This  was  an  ample  iield  of  matter, 
hut  very  great  diificulties  attended  the  execution.  The 
ajicienti,  «f  whom  then  eie  fb  many  medals  tciwuDing, 
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have  left  us  no  other  rulf»  tlwn  the  medals  themrdvcf, 
which  hid  hardly  before  that  ihne  been  confideicd,  ex- 
cept for  the  ukc  of  the  beauty  of  the  iniprtfTuMi,  or  ftu- 
dicd  only  lor  the  atuinment  ot  hiilorical  knowledge. 
The  modernSf  who  had,  during  the  two  laft  centuries, 
flruck  a  great  many  medals,  had  given  themfelvt-<i  but 
little  trouble  about  rules,  having  neither  followed  nor 
prcfcribed  any.  Befidei,  it  was  lificult  to  find,  in  the 
collediions  <^  this  fort*  time  W  Ibur  pieces,  where  ge- 
nius hid,  with  iny  fiiGcefii  fapplied  the  ddkiencjr  of 
method. 

This  academy  was  alfo  dire£)ed  to  caufe  the  plans  and 
principal  views  of  the  royal  houfes  to  be  engtmvcd^  toge- 
ther with  the  dcfcriptions  of  them.  Thcfe  were  very  far 
advanced,  and  the  deftriptaoibs  almoft aU  dnwii  up,  wheo 
M.  Colbert  died. 

They  werclikcwifc  ordered  to  caufe  the  plans  and  vicwi 
of  conquered  places  to  be  engraved,  and  to  add  ihcrctu 
an  hiftoiy  of  each  town  and  conqucft ;  but  neither  this 
prti)eft  nor  the  former  hu  been  fince  puifucd.  M.  Col- 
Bert  died  in  the  year  1683,  and  was  fucceeded  hyM.de 
Louvois  in  the  poft  of  fuperintendant  of  thehuildiogt. 
That  mioifter,  knowing  that  the  abb^  Tallemont  had  or- 
ders to  prepare  the  infcnptions  ordered  to  be  placed  under 
the  pidures  of  the  gallery  at  Verfailles,  and  that  he  in- 
Mnded  they  fhould  appear  upon  the  king's  return,  fcnt  for 
hin  inineaiatelyi  to  Fontaincbletu,  where  the  court  then 
refidedj  in  order  to  infiorm  him  exaAly  of  the  preient 
flatc  of  things.  The  abbe  Tallemont  accordingly  gave 
him  the  account,  and  Ihewed  hitn  the  infcriptions,  which 
were  all  ready.  Thefc  infcriptionH  were  accorjinjly 
placed  in  the  palace  of  Verfailles ;  but  they  have  fmce 
undergone  feveral  altcrationt. 

M>  de  b  Quuielle  being  vide  comptroller  of  the  bwid- 
ingt  after  M.  FiEffaidt»  wai  dif«£M  to  he  prefent  at  the 
meetings  of  this  academy,  in  order  to  write  down  their 
deliberations,  and  thereby  became  the  fifth  academi- 
cian. Soon  after  that,  M.  de  Louvuis  added  to  them  two 
other  acadcmiciam,  viz.  M.  Racine  and  M.  Defpreaux, 
iriiofe  attftanoe  he  thought  would  be  very  neceflary  to 
tfetticadeiD7,iDpi«paiingtheaKdatlichiftofy.  At  length 
M.  Rainfint,  who  wat  a  centlenNui  well  verfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  medals,  ancTdirefior  of  the  king's  cabinet 
of  antiquities,  made  the  eighth  academician. 

They  now,  with  gtcat  ardour,  refurni  ]  mrJallic 
hiftory,  which  had  been  interrupted  during  the  lad  years 
of  M.  Colbert.  They  (h-uck  feveral  of  different  Ozes, 
and  aaeft  of  them  larger  than  thofis  coined  fince :  for 
whieh  reafon  they  are  now  calted  miMt  tf  the  grtat 

In  the  ycir  1691,  the  kinf;  p.nvc  the  ir.fpeflion  of  the 
academy  to  M.  de  Pontrh j-tr.i in,  comptrL-l'i  r-gcncral, 
fecretary  of  ftate,  fuperintendant  to  the  king's  hoiifehold, 
and  afterwards  chancellor  of  France.  This  gentleman, 
who  had  a  taAe  for  literatuv^  giac  paiticnlar  attention  to 
thit  lltde  academy,  which  wat  now  gnierany  known  by 
the  name  of  the  At^al  Atadtrnj  of  M'ioh  -■nd  Infcr'ipii:>: , 
He  fixed  their  meetings  onTucfd.ivs  <sfiJ  oaturdays. 

1  ho  medals  were  now  carefully  reviewed  ;  a  great 
number  added ;  all  of  them  were  reduced  to  one  fixe } 
and  the  hiAory  brought  doim  to  the  advaneeaaent  ef  the 
duke  of  Aniou  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  eftablHhment  of  the  academy  of  inlcrfptioni  coutd 
not  fail  of  ha-.  -riL'  plirc  ii-  'h^  relebratcd  work,  where- 
in none  of  the  academies  had  been  forgot.  The  medal 
on  this  fubjcA  reprcfents  Mercury  fitting  and  writing 
with  an  antique  Aylus  upon  a  table  of  brafs ;  he  leans 
with  his  left  hand  upon  an  urn  full  of  medals,  and  at 
his  feet  arc  feveral  other*  placed  upon  a  card.  Legend, 
Rtrvm  gtfiarum  fidtt,  and  on  the  exergue,  acadmta  rtgia  in- 
ftript'isnum  rt  num^fr-.^lur.  !r.f>;tMtay  Nf.DC.LXIII.  fignify- 
ing,  that  the  royal  academy  of  medaU  and  infcriptions, 
founded  in  1663,  ought  to  give,  to  fiMR  agci»  a  ulthful 
teftimooyof  all  great  anions. 

Soon  after  the  pahlication  of  the  medallic  hifiory,  the 
academy  received  a  new  reguladon,  bearing  data  the  i6ih 
of  July,  1 701.  tt  it  now  cempofed  of  tor  hmmy  mmiti  t, 
ttn  finfanariiit  ten  ajfaiatfi,  t!:ic  h  of  whom  has  two  de 
clarative  voices,  and  Un  tlcva,  or  fupHi.  They  meet 
every  Tuefdji-  <\\\l  WcJiield.iy  in  one  the  halls  of  the 
Louvre,  and  have  two  pubUv  meetings  yearly,  one  00 
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the  day  after  Martinmas,  and  the  other  on  the  i6th  aftep 
Eafler.  Its  vacations  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  aca- 
demy of  fcier.ccs.  They  have  fomc  corrcfpor, Jini;  aflb- 
ciates,  whu  may  he  either  inhabitants  of  France,  or 
foreignrrs.  They  h.ave  likewife  a  prefident  and  vice-pre. 
r:dcnt,  chofen  out  of  the  honorary  mcmben,  and  a  dif«c> 
tor  and  fub-dire^or  taken  out  of  the  penfionanef . 

The  clafaof  eleves  ha*  been  fince  fupprcfTeJ  and  urklrcd 
to  thetfl^fatvf.  The  fecretaryand  treafurcr  are  pt  rpc- 
tual  ;  and  the  academy,  fince  its  revival  in  1701,  has  pub- 
li^icd  fevci^i  volumes  i  thele  contain,  cxclutiveof  fuch 
memoirs  as  are  thought  proper  to  be  publilhed  intire,ex- 
tra4^s  made  by  the  fecretary  from  Several  others,  and  the 
euloffies  on  the  deceafcd  mcmhert.  The  prefident  Darcy 
de  Noinvillc,  about  fix  and  twenty  years  ago,  founded  a 
literary  pri/.c,  conhfling  ol  a  gola  medal  of  the  value  of 
4.C0  livrcs,  which  is  every  year  diftributed  by  the  aca* 
demy.     1  he  motto  o'  the  acidcmy  it.  Vital  mri, 

Rcjal  Academy  i  f  Sn.'nuj.  This  academy  was  efta- 
bliihcd  in  the  year  1666,  by  the  caie  of  M.  Colbert. 
I^ti  XIV.  after  the  peace  ©f  the  Pyiennen,  being  de- 
Bmat  of  cftablifbing  the  arts,  fcicnces,  and  literature, 
upon  a  ibiid  foundation,  direAed  M.  Colbert  tu  form  a 
focicty  of  men  of  known  abilities  and  experience  in  the 
different  branches  of  literature  and  Icicncc,  who  (houid 
meet  together  under  the  kiog't  pffOteclion,  and  comma- 
nicate  their  refpedive  difcoveriea.  M.  Colbert,  having 
conferred  on  this  fubjeft  with  thefit  who  were  molt  ce- 
lebrated for  thdr  learning,  refolved  to  form  a  fociety  of 
fuch  perfons  as  were  converfant  in  natural  philofophy  and 
mathematics,  tt>  join  them  to  other  perfons  of  (kill  in 
hiftory  and  other  branches  of  erudition,  and  to  add  fuch 
as  were  entirely  engaged  in  what  ife  peculiarly  called  tho 
Belles- Leitres,  grammar,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  Itwaa 
ordered  that  the  geometricians,  and  natural  phtfofephers, 
(hould  meet  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays,  in  a  great  hall 
of  the  king's  library,  in  which  were  contained  chc  books 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  :  that  the  learned 
in  hiftory  Ihould  .liTemble  on  Mondays  and  Tburfdays, 
in  the  hall  wherein  the  books  of  hiflory  were  dcpofited  ( 
and,  laftly,  that  the  claft  of  Belles- Lettlta  HmmM  af- 
femble  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays  ;  and  diat  all  the 
different  clafles  fhould  meet  together  upon  the  firll 
Thurfday  in  every  mouth  ;  aud,  by  their  refpective  fe- 
cretaries,  make  a  report  of  the  praeacdmgp  of  the  fere- 
going  OKMIth. 

But  an  acadenay  of  this  kind  could  not  long  fubSS 
upon  fach  a  footing  { and,  theteCoie,  thedaflcacl  BeUca- 
Letnee  and  hiflory  were  reunited  co  theFiench  academy  | 

fo  that  there  only  remained  ihe  clafles  of  natural  philolo-  * 
phy  and  mathematics.  The  nuthematical  clah  was  com- 
|>ofci3  of  Mfll  Carcavy,  H(iyghcni,dc  Rober\  ai.  Frcnicle, 
Auzout,  Picaid,  and  Buot  j  and  the  natural  phiiofophcrs 
were  MefT.  de  la  Chambre,  his  majefty's  phyfician  in  or- 
dinary i  Perrault,  Duchii,  and  Bourdelin,  chymifts  ;  Pc- 
quet  and  Gayen,  anatoeBilb ;  Merchant,  a  botanill ;  and 
D'jhamel,  ihclr  f-cretary. 

Thcfe  learned  men,  as  well  as  their  fucctlTorf,  have 
publifhcd  feveral  excellent  works  for  the  advancement  of 
the  fcicnces ;  bcfides  which,  the  academy,  in  the  years 
1692  and  1693,  publiOied  every  month  feveral  feparate 
tiada,  which  flwd  heca  read  at  ibdr  meetiogr  dutieg  tbe 
ocMffe  of  thofe  yearta 

In  1^1/:,  the  abbe  Bignon,  who  had  long  prefided  in 
tilt  rfcidciny  of  fcicnces,  thought  it  might  be  rendered  of 
greater  utility  by  giving  it  a  new  form.  This  he  mrn- 
tKMied  to  his  uncic  the  chancellor  Pontchartrain  }  and  the 
academy,  at  the  beginning  of  that  year,  received  a  new 
regulation,  which  entirely  alteicd  the  firft  form.  By  this 
regulation,  the  academy  it  eompoled  of  ten  honorary 
members,  one  of  whom  muR  be  the  prefident,  twenty 
penfioners,  three  geometricians,  three  aiironomcrs,  three 
mechanics,  three  anatomifis,  three  botanifts,  three  che- 
mifit,  a  treafurer  and  a  fecreary,  whdare  both  perpetual  ( 
twcDlf  aiSwIatea,  twelve  of  whom  muft  be  iohabitant»of 
Fiance,  two  geometricians,  two  aftnNMNMrH  &c.  eight 
foreigners  ;  and  twenty  eirves,  each  of  whom  is  attached 
to  one  of  the  penfionar}-  ^iradcmifts. 

TTie  honorary  and  pcnfionary  members  alone  have 
deliberative  voices  when  cleiilitjii',  or  other  affairs  tt» 
latiog  to  the  academy,  ate  upon  tbe  tapia :  but,  when  any 
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tbing  relative  to  fdence  i*  tietted.oF,  the  afTuciates  are 
joined  with  them ;  the  devcs  are  not  to  fp»ak»  evcept 

caMed  upon  by  the  prefident. 

The  liDiKirary  members  mu(!  he  in^abi;nnts  of  France, 
'and  weil  verfed  in  mathematics  and  natural  .philofophy. 
In  this  d«6  ootj  legttlart  or  rdtttom  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

No  member  can  be  admitted  a  penfionary,  unlcfs  well 
known  on  account  of  Tome  confiderable  work,  tmporiint 
difcovcry,  or  remarkable  courfe  of  Audy. 

Every  penfioiury  mt-mbcr  is  obliged  lo  declare,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  what  woric  he  in:cnd»  to  profc- 
cute  that  year.  Bciidcs  this,  tbe  penfionaries  and  afTo- 
ciate*  arc  obliged,  in  their  turns,  to  |Ht>duce  fomeobfer- 
vacioits  and  tneinoirs.  Tbe  aflemblies  are  held  on  Wed- 
ncfdays  and  Saturdays,  unlefs  either  of  them  happens  to 
be  a  holiday,  and  then  the  alTembfy  is  to  be  held  on  the 
preceding  day. 

In  the  year  17 16,  thedulce  of  Orleans,  then  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  thoogbt  proper  to  make  fome  alterations  in 
this  regulation  ;  and  accordingly  the  clab  of  eleves  was 
fuppreSini,  it  appearing  to  be  attended  with  (brae  incon- 
veniences, particularly  that  of  making  too  great  an  ine- 
quality a.Tiong  the  acadcmifts,  and  being  produftivc  of 
fome  animofitics  and  mifunderftandings  among  the  mem- 
bers. At  the  fame  time  he  created  two  other  dalTcs,  one 
COofiSiOgof  twelve  adjunds,  who,  ai  well  as  the  alTo- 
ctaiEf»  were  allowed  a  deliberative  voice  in  matters  itla- 
live  to  fcienoe  i  and  the  other  of  fix  free  aflbelat»i  who 

:.re  not  :^*;:';<;hcd  to  ar^y  particular  fcieoCC)  nOT obliged  lo 
pa:iuc  any  particular  work. 

This  academy,  fince  its  re-eftablifliment  in  1699,  has 
been  verj^  exa^  in  publifhing  every  year  a  volume,  con- 
tainillgcitbcr  the  works  of  its  own  members,  or  fuch 
flMmmn  ai  have  been  corapored  and  read  to  the  academy 
during  thecourfeof  Aatyear.  To  each  volume  is  prefixed 
the  hillorv  r  f  the  academy,  or  an  exlrafl  f  the  memoirs, 
and,  in  gtin-i  J,  of  whatever  has  been  read  or  laid  in  the 
academy  :  at  the  end  of  the  hiflory  are  the  clogiums  on 
fuch  academics  as  have  died  in  the  courfeof  that  year^ 

The  late  M.  Rouillc  de  Mcflay,  counfdlor  to  the  par- 
Ka^ent  of  Paris*  founded  two  prizes,  one  of '250O».aod 
Ae  other  of  tooo  f  fvres,  which  are  dtftribitted  by  the  aea- 
dcmv  sitciruti  I  ,'  e  ery  .-ar;  the  fubjcifts  for  the  firft  rouft 
relate  to  pii)acal  aitroaomy,  and  thofc  for  the  latter  lo 
navigation  and  commerce. 
Toe  academy  has  for  its  motto,  Invtnit  et ptrftit. 
Befidca  thefe  academies  eflablilhed  in  the  capital,  there 
ana  nany  othera  in  the  provinces,  particularly  at  Tbou- 
.Jon<e,Bo«ifidea«ix,8oifl!>ns,Marrei1les,  Lyons,  Pau,  Mon- 
tauban,  Anglers,  Amiens,  Villefrarchc,  &c. 

K^jel  ACA»EMY  of  Siitmri  pnd  Rdles  Ldtrci  tf  Pruffia. 
This  academy  waj  cltablifhed  by  Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  in  the  year  1700,  and  M.  Leibnitz  appointed  the  firft 
prefident  when  the  lift  of  tbe  members  was  adorned  with 
fome  of  the  greateft  names  in  the  republic  of  letters.  This 
academy,  in  tbe  year  1710,  publlued  the  firft  volume  of 
its  traniaiAions,  under  the  title  of  AJifallanta  Ber«Untnf:a  j 
and  (hough  Frederic's  fucccfTor  gave  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  letters,  the  academy  continued  to  publifh  new 
vdomea  in  tbe  year*  1723, 1727,  1734*  and  1740.  At 
length  Frederic  IIL  tbe  pident  king  of  Pruffia,  thought 
proper  to  give  new  v^{«iir  to  the  academy }  and  accord- 
ingly invited  to  Berim  fuch  Foreigners  as  were  of  the 
moit  diftingtilHied  merit  in  literature,  and  encouraged  his 
fub}e£ls  to  profecute  the  liudy  and  cultivation  of  the  fci- 
ences,  by  giving  ample  rewards ;  fo  that,  in  the  vear 
174},  there  appeared  a  new  volume  of  the  MjMmia 
Ar^km^t  in  which  tbe  additional  fteoe  the  academy 
had  acquired  plainly  appeared.  However,  that  prince 
did  not  think  fit  to  confine  himfelf  there :  he  thought 
that  the  royal  iradcmy  of  I'cienccs  of  PruiBa,  in  which, 
till  that  time,  fome  miniller  or  opulent  nobleman  had 
prefuled,  would  find  an  advantage  from  having  a  man  of 
letter*  at  iu  head,  and  accordingly  coolitrred  that  ho- 
aow  on  M.  Maupemiis,  a  gentleman  well  kntnm  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  At  the  fame  tim-  the  kin-  gave 
a  new  regulation  to  the  academy,  and  tooit  upon  him 
the  iLile  of  its  protect  :  This  academy  has,  fince  the 
jrear  1743,  publiflied  thirteen  volumes  of  memoirs,  wtote 
IB  FiincDt  and  nearly  upon  tbe  fame  plan  as  the  hiHoiy 
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of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that,  id  die  fecond  of  thefe  volumes,  the 
extrada  of  the  memoir*  are  fupprefTeJ,  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  he  in  the  future  volume's,  one  oi  wh^h  ttiey 
propole  to  publifh  every  year.  I'hc  acadcmlA;  hold  two 
piib.ic  -^fltniblics  annually  ;  one  in  January,  on  tl\e  prc- 
fcnt  king's  birih-dayi  and  the  other  in  May,  on  the  day 
of  his  acceffion  Co  the  throne.  At  the  latter  of  thefe  at* 
femblies  is  given  as  a  (H^ize  a  gold  medal  of  fifty  ducata 
value;  the  fubjr£t  for  this  prize  is  rucceffivcly  natural 
philofophy,  mathematics,  mtt.iphj Ties,  and  erudition  : 
for  the  academy  has  this  in  particular,  that  it  include! 
inetaphyfics,  logic,  and  morality,  which  are  not  the  ob- 
je£ts  ot  any  other ,  chere  being  in  this  academy  a  particu- 
lar clafs  engaged  in  metaphyiical  difquifitioa>»  called  tbe 
clafs  of  fpeculative  philofophy. 

fm^iel  AcADfiMY  •/ Pttirjhurg.  The  C«ar  Peter  I; 
firnamed  the  Great,  by  whofc  means  Ruflia  (liook  off  the 
yoke  of  barbarifm,  which  had  reigned  fo  many  ages  in 
that  kingdom,  coming  into  England  and  France  in  the 
year  1717,  and  obfervins  the  great  utility  of  literary  fo- 
cieties  and  academies,  reralved  to  eftablilh  one  in  his  ca- 
pital ;  and  had  adually  taken  the  necelTary  meafures  foir 
that  purpofe,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  the 
year  177.5.  His  fuccciTor,  the  Czarina  Catherine,  being 
futly  informed  of  his  intentions,  laboured  upun  the  fame 
plan,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  formed  one  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated academies  in  Europe  compofed  of  the  moil  con- 
fiderable foreigners,  foae  of  whom  letded  at  Peterfturg. 
This  academy,  which  is  employed  in  cultivating  the 
fctenccs  and  polite  literature,  hath,  f.nrc  the  year  1726, 
publiflied  thirteen  votumcs  of  nu;)r)irs,  wrote  in  Latin, 
and  aic  highly  valuable,  particularly  for  the  mathematical 

Eart,  which  contains  a  greac  number  of  excellent  pieces, 
ioft  of  tbe  foreigners  wiio  compofed  that  academy  being 
either  dead  or  retired  out  of  die  kingdom,  it  was  in  a 
very  languifliir-:-  or.dit'm  when  the  Czanna  Elizabeth 
afcendcd  the  iluUiia  d.ione;  but  that  princcis,  hap- 
pily for  herfelt,  named  count  Raftimawlli  prefident; 
who  gave  the  academy  a  new  body  of  liatutcs,  and 
left  nothing  negleded  which  could  re  eftablifii  i«  an- 
cient fplendor.  This  academy  has  this  modcft  niotto> 
PairfiMr. 

RijalSfanifli  ACADEMT  is  an  academy  for  cultivating 
the  Caftilian  tongue,  eftablifheJ  at  Madi  icJ,  on  the  model 
of  the  French  academy.  1  he  dcfiiin  of  this  focitty  was 
laid  by  the  dukcd'Lfcaiona,  and  approved  of  by  the  li:tng 
in  1 7 14,  who  declared  himfelf  its  protedor.  it  confiKs 
of  twenty-four  acadcflufisf  including  the  direfior  and  fe- 
crctary.   Its  device  is  a  crucible  on  tbe  fire,  widi  this 

motto,  Limpia  f:  ;  ,  dn  rff'lendsr. 

Academy  if  AS'ntura  cuncfi,  in  Germany,  was  firft 
founded  in  1652,  by  M.  Baufch,  a  phylician,  and 
taken,  in  1670,  under  tbe  protefiion  of  the  emperor 
Leopold. 

Italy  afame  has  more  academies  of  note  than  all  the 
reft  or  the  world ;  not  a  city  but  furnifttes  a  fet  of  learn- 
ed perfons  for  an  academy,  which  to  them  feems  an 
elTauial  part  of  a  regular  conllitution.  Jarckius  has 
given  us  a  fpecUnen  w  their  biflwy*  printed  at  Leipfii: 
in  1725. 

Jarckius's  account  goes  no  farther  than  to  the  acade- 
mies of  Piedmont,  Ferrara,  and  Milan  ( in  which  laft  city 
he  reckons  twenty-five  ;  but  adds  a  lift  of  all  the  reft,  td 
the  number  of  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

Academy  *J  Painting  is  a  public  fchool  to  which  the 
painters  refort,  either  to  draw  or  paint,  and  where  the 
fculptofs  model  after  a  naked  perfon,  which  they  call  i 
model. 

The  royal  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris^ 
took  its  rife  from  the  dilputes  that  happened  among  the 
mafter-painters  and  fculptors  in  that  capital.  This  in- 
duced Le  Brun,  Sarazin,  Corneille,  and  others  of  the 
king's  painters,  to  form  tbe  defign  of  a  particular  aca- 
demy I  and,  bavii^  preftnted  a  petition  to  tbe  kin^thej^ 
obtuned  an  arret,  &Md  the  soth  of  January  1648.  Their 
meetings  were  at  firft  held  in  the  apartments  of  M.Char- 
mois,  lecrctary  to  the  marfha!  Schombctg,  who  drew  up 
the  firft  bodyof  ftatutcs  for  the  .icsdemv. 

Aftciwatda  the  academy  conferred  in  the  houfe  of  k 
ffieiid  of  M.  Cbaimoia^  fiiuaia  near  St.  Enftachius's } 
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from  witenee  they  removed  to  the  hotd  de  Cllilbit,  where 

ihey  continued  ihcir  rxcicifcs  till  the  year  1653,  vvhm 
the  acadcmifti  removed  into  the  fttcet  dcs  Dcchargcun. 
In  tiic  year  1654-,  an.\  towards  the  beginning  ot  1655, 
(hey  obtained  irom  cacdtii^l  Mazjriii  a  brevet  anJ  letters 
patent,  which  were  rr^tillered  in  parliament  ;  and,  in 
grueful  acknowledgment  for  this  favour,  they  chofc  the 
cardinal  for  their  proieAor*  and  the  ckmcelwr  for  their 
viw-nroicdor. 

It  n  ranarkable,  that  the  chancellor  had,  From  the  firft 
inflitution  of  the  academy,  t)ccii  n^mcd  1'  p    1  .^cjr;  but, 
in  or4er  to  make  his  court  to  cardinal  iVlaiatin,  he  de 
ciiiir.t  tlut  title,  and  contented  himfelf  with  tfait  of  vice- 
protedor. 

la  the  year  1656,  Sarazin  granted  to  the  academy  an 
apartment,  which  he  at  that  time  had  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Louvre ;  hot  they  weft  obliged  to  quit  it  m  the  year 
t66i  :  and  M.  de  Ratabon,  fupcrintcndant  of  the  build- 
mi's,  removed  them  to  the  Palaii-royal,  where  they  re- 
mained one  and  thirty  years.  At  laft  the  king  gave  them 
an  apartment  in  the  Old  Louvre. 

In  the  year  i66j,  the  academy  obtained,  by  means  of 
M-  Colbert,  a  penbon  of  4000  livret. 

This  academy  confifts  of  a  protedor,  a  vice- protector, 
m  dtredoTt  a  chancellor,  four  refion»  adjun^  to  the 
redofs,  a  treafurer,  forty  profcflbrs,  one  of  which  It  pro- 
feifor  of  anatumv,  and  another  of  geometry  1  fevrral  ad- 
jun£is  and  couiif'-llors,  a  fccrcury  and  hiftofiographer, 
and  two  ufhcrs. 

The  academy  of  painting  holds  a  public  aflcmbly  every 
day  for  twtr  bouf9»  after  noon,  to  which  the  painters  re- 
fijvc,  either  to  dcfin  or  paiat  i  and  where  the  (iculptors 
nwdel  after  a  naleed  perlbn.  There  are  twelve  pn>lew>n, 
each  of  whom  keeps  the  fchool  for  a  month  ;  and  there 
arc  twelve  adjunfis  to  fupply  them  in  cafe  of  need.  The 
profefibr,  upon  duty,  places  the  naked  man,  who  is  called 
the  model,  in  luch  i  poiition  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  fets 
him  in  two  different  attitudes  every  week  :  this  is  what 
they  call  fetiing  the  model,  in  one  week  of  the  month 
be  fets  two  models  together,  which  is  what  they  call  fct- 
ting  ttae  group.  The  paintiogi  and  modeU  niade  after 
this  modd,  as  well  as  the  copies  made  ftom  than,  are 
called  academies,  or  academy  figjrcs.  They  have  like- 
wife  a  woman  who  ft.inds  for  a  model  in  the  public 
fchool.  Kvtfy  three  months,  three  prizes  for  dcfign  are 
diiVributcd  among  the  eleves  or  dtt'ciples,  as  arc  two  others 
for  painting,  and  two  for  fculpture,  every  year.  Thofc 
who  gaia  the  prizes  of  painting  and  fculpture  are  (cat  to 
Rome,  at  the  king's  expence,  to  fludy  there  and  oompleat 
thcmfclvcs  in  their  art. 

Befides  the  royal  academy,  there  are  two  other  fchools, 
or  academies,  of  paintinf  in  P.i  1  ;  one  whcrcot  is  at  the- 
royal  manufa£lure  of  the  Gobelin:>  ;  this  fchool  u  utidcr 
the  direction  of  artifts,  to  whom  the  king  allow)  an  apart- 
ment in  the  royal  hotel  of  the  Gobelins,  and  who  ge- 
nerally are  members  of  the  royal  academy.  The  other 
is  the  academy  of  St.  LukCi  which  is  maintained  by  the 
company  of  ma(ler*pa!nten  and  fculptors,  and  was  efla* 
blifhed  bv  the  provofl  of  Paris,  on  the  1  2'.h  of  Atigull 
1391.  Charles  VII.  in  the  year  1433,  granted  to  it  fe- 
veral  privilei>es,  which  were  confirmed  in  the  year  1584, 
by  iienry  III.  and,  in  1613,  the  companies  of  painters 
and  fculptors  were  united.  This  company  hath  at  prefent 
a  houfe  near  St.  Denis  de  laChartre,  where  their  office  is 
held  ;  and  a  public  academy  carried  on  in  the  Iwie  man- 
ner as  the  royal  academv,  and  where  they  every  year 
diilribute,  among  their  oifciples,  three  prizes  for  defisns. 
—  The  only  academy  wc  have  in  Eng|aiid  of  this  kind  is 
in  St  Martin's- Lane,  London. 

Academy  tf  Archittiiwrty  a  company  of  flcilful  archi- 
teds,  eftablifiied  at  Parts  in  the  year  1671,  by  M.  Col> 
bert,  under  the  difefiion  of  the  fuperintendant  of  die 
buildings. 

Academy  is  alfo  nfed  in  fpeaking  of  tbeftbools  snd 

feminariet  of  the  Jews,  where  their  rabbins  and  Jocli/rs 
inftru^kd  the  youth  of  their  nation  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  explained  t<:  ;hcni  ihe  T.ilniud  and  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  Cabaia.  The  Jews  have  always  had  thcfc 
fort  of  academies  ever  fmce  their  return  from  Babylon : 
thofc  of  Tiberias  and  fiabylon  have  been  the  nwft  cele- 
bnted. 
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AcADBMY  is  slfo  particularly  underdood  of  a  ritling.> 
(chool,  or  place  where  young  gentlemen  are  taiJirhr  tj 
ride  the  gteat  horfc;  as  alfo  the  ufe  of  arms,  n^inaj 
vaulting,  &c.  This  is  whjt  \'i;i,ivius  caKs  cphcbrur.)  ; 
and  fume  others,  anionj;  the  antients,  gymnafium  j  the 
moderns  calf  it  equeftrian,  or  military  academy. 

The  duk'-  of  Ncwc.Uile  will  have  the  art  of  riding  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  Italy;  and  the  firft  acadeo>v  of 
this  fort  to  have  been  cfiabliflicd  at  Naples,  1^  Frcdcrt<: 
Grifon,  who,  he  actds,  was  the  firft  that  wrote  on  this 
fubjcdt,  which  he  did,  like  a  true  cavilitr  and  a  pool 
matter.  Henry  VIH.  fays  the  fame  autho*,  called  ouer 
two  Italians,  difciples  of  Grif(/n,  into  England,  who 
foon  (locked  the  ii.ition  with  c:  uycrs,  or  riding-mancrs« 

He  adds,  that  tlic  grcatcft  inaffcr  which  Italy  ever 
produced,  was  a  NcaipoUtafl,  called  Pigoatelli;  that 
La  Broue  rid  under  bina  live  years,  Pluvtnd  nine,  and 
S.  AniOtne  many  years;  and  that  thefe  Frenchmen  filled 
France  with  French  mafters,  which,  till  then,  ha  J  Lnown 

only  Italians. 

'I  he  ground,  fei  apart  in  an  academy  for  riding,  U 
called  thL-  manege,  having  ufually  a  pillar  in  the  Centn, 
and  other  pillars  placed  two  by  two  at  the  fides. 

Academy  Rffmtt  In  painting,  are  dcfigns  made  after 
a  model  with  a  crayon  or  pencil. 

ACAJA,  in  botany,  a  tree  growing  naturally  in  Brazil 
to  the  height  of  a  I'mi-  ,  i:?  h.uk  li  rcui;!!,  anc;  o!'  a  lir-hc 
afh  tolour,  like  cIJc;  i  the  lcavi:<^,  which  arc  /"m«xjth, 
glolTy,  and  Ihining,  are  placed  oppofite  to  caeli  o;her,  of 
unequal  fixes,  but  in  pcncral  about  four  fingers  m  length, 
and  a  finger  and  a  halt  or  two  fmgers  broad,  with  a  broad 
nerve  running  the  whole  length  « them.  This  tree  bear* 
yellowifh  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  plums,  not 
unlike  outs  in  figure  and  magnitude,  of  a  yclbwlHi  co- 
lour, and  an  acid  taftc,  each  containing  a  ligneous  (lone, 
which  is  cafily  cracked,  and  indofes  a  kernel  tfaycl- 
lowilh'white  culour.  Its  wood  is  red,  and  as  light  as 
cork. 

ACAJOU,  thf  Cafu,  or  Cajbtvo  Nul-Tntt  boMBy, 
a  kind  of  phnt  producing  a  monopetalous  lower,  in  tne 
flupe  of  a  funnel,  and  divided  into  feg^nents  t  out  of  the 
cajyir  arifes  a  piftillom,  furrounded  with  threads,  or  {la- 
mina, fjf^"ncd  loan  oviary  at  the  hcrt-m  of  the  flower; 
this  oviaiy  afterwards  becomes  a  loft  truii,  at  the  extre- 
mity when-of  is  a  capfulc,  in  the  fottl  ofakidncY,  iC" 
clofing  a  feed  of  the  fame  form. 

The  acajou  grows  every  where  in  Malabar,  though  it- 
is  a  native  of  Brasil.  They  make  a  drink  the  juice 
of  this  tree,  which  inebriates  like  wine.  The  kernel  of 
the  nut,  when  roailed,  is  very  good  to  cat  V-:'  the  fhell 
is  fo  acrimonious,  that  it  excoriates  the  guins,  m  cafe  vo  j 
attempt  to  bi:c  it. 

The  dyers  tifc  the  oil  which  the^  exprefs  from  the 
llieils  of  the  nut  of  this  tree,  in  dying  a  black  colour. 
I'he  inhabitants  of  Brazil  reckon  their  age  by  means  of 
thofenutt,  for  which  purpofe  they  lay  up  one  of  them 
evcrryear. 

ACAMATOS,  a  word  ufed  to  denote  the  bed  con- 
fiitution  and  (hape  of  the  human  body. 

ACAMECH,  among  fome  of  the  old  cbymifls  and 
mineroloiifl?,  is  ufed  to  dcnt.-te  the  fcoria  of  fil»er,  as 
alfo  >  luperfiuity  of  the  humidum  radicale  in  ibat 
meta! . 

ACANACE£,  in  botany,  all  diiftlca  that  are  prickly 
and  hare  beads,  are  lb  called. 

ACANGIS,  i.  c 
fsTtunt\  a  name  given  by  trie  Turks  to  their  huillirs, 
who,  li'icc  ours,  aic  light  troops,  fitter  f.  r  fkiriniffKOg 
and  pillaging,  than  to  cngase  with  rcguJar  troops  in  an 
aSioni  they  are  generally  lent  out  in  detachments  to 
get  intelligence,  harr^s  the  enemy,  attack  convoys,  and 
ravage  the  country. 

ACANTHA,  m  botany,  a  mow  ^ven  to  prickly  or 
thorny  plants. 

The  word  is  fJrej-k,  and  fignifrcs  a  thorn, 

AcANTHA,  in  anutomy,  Ikgnifics  the  protuberances  of 
the  back-bone,  commonly  called ^x;T<r  darfi. 

ACANTHACLOUS,  an  epithet  applied  by  bonnifts 
CO  plants  of  the  prickly  kind. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  «ii«fOc,  > 
ihom. 

ACAN- 
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ACANTHABOBES,  in  Airgery;  a  kind  of  foreept 
ufed  in  extradling  of  thotn^,  fpliiiten,  Jic. 

The  word  is  com  pounds!  ot  the  Greeks  «it«r0'»  3 
thorn,  and  ^Am,  lo  call  out,  orcxtra(it. 

ACANTHUS,  in  bouny,  a  plant  producing  an  irrc- 

fular,  monopctalous  flower,  terminated  in  a  ring  it  the 
ottom  :  the  anterior  parts,  and  the  pofterior,  are  in  the 
flnpe  of  a  ring.  Th«  place  of  the  upper  lip  is  filleti 
urith  fiamina,  whoiV  fummits  are  like  a  brufli  ;  out  of  the 
calyx  proceeds  a  piflil,  v.  liic  'n  1 1  inferred  into  th- '^vi:'.rv  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  bt-comes  a  fruit  in  ihc 
of  an  acorn,  which  is  ciivcitiptJ  by  the  calyx  ;  this  fiuit 
i$  divided  by  a  panitiuii  into  two  cells,  each  containing 
feeds,  which  are  commonly  of  an  irregular  figure. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  frefli  ^chercd*  yielded 
hf  anal^s  a  phlegm  which  had  neither  fmcl!  nor  talle, 
but  was  inijii equated  with  a  little  blackifli  fa!t  t!i  .t  renJered 
a  folution  oHcid  turbid  •,  a licjuor  which  jt  lull  inclined 
to  ju  iiciii,  and  afterwards  became  clijrlv  Ks  and  at 
the  lame  time  a  little  alkaline;  a  rcddiOi  cinpyreumatic 
ItauOTv  lightly  acid,  but  replete  with  an  urinous  alkaline 
iaky  a  great  ^cal  of  volatile  fait,  and  an  oil,  neither  very 
iI«M  not  vct)r  thick.  The  Uack  maft  that  remained  in 
the  Riort,  being  calcined  in  areveibenting  heat,  yielded 
a  whitHh  aft,  from  which  a  fixed  fait,  merely  alkaline, 
\V25  cxti.iiHt  J  by  Ilxivi.itlrn  ;  from  this  arKiKlis,  the  re- 
lative! cjuantity  ot  pnnLiplci  extracted  (rom  It,  and  the 
vifcofity  of  the  plant,  it  .ippcars  that  it  contains  a  good  deal 
of  fal  ammoniac,  and  a  little  oil  diluted  in  a  large  quan- 
tkf  of  phlegm.  They  only  ufe  the  leaves  in  ktiont, 
foreenwwwna,  and  cauplafais. 

BoCanifli  difiinguifli  five  fpcciea  of  acanthus.  Thi< 
plant  is  called  in  ftngliib,  blank  lurfine,  bear'a  bieech, 
or  bear's  foot, 

AcAN  i'HL's,  in  architeAure,  an  ornairci.t  rel'ctnbling 
two  fpecies  of  plants  of  the  fame  name,  one  of  which  i» 
wild,  and  the  other  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  firll  is 
called  in  Gitck  acantha,  which  fimifiet  a  thorn  ;  and  is 
tbattdiicb  the  major  part  of  the  Goditc  fculptors  have 
Imitated  in  their  ornament*.'*  The  fccond  is  called  in 
Latin  branca  urfuia,  becaufe  they  pretend  that  it  re- 
femblcs  a  bear's  foot.  The  ancient  and  modern  fculp- 
tors have  prefcrted  the  latter,  and  made  ufc  ot  it  parti- 
cularly in  their  capitals.  Vitruvius  fays,  that  this  ]>!ant 
gave  occafion  to  Callimachus,  the  Griecian  fculptor,  to 
conip off  the  Corinthian  capital.    See  Capital. 

ACARA,  a  linall  ikafilian  lilb,  aboat  three  inchea  in 
length,  and  hs  body  refetnbling  that  of  a  perch.  The 
mouth  is  narrow,  and  the  jaws  .15  rmi^h  as  a  file.  The 
cvcs  Ate  not  large,  but  have  a  poldcn  circle,  and  the  back 
h:.:  I  ::;;cctcd  together.  '\  \y-  tr.l  is  nblor.;',  .".rd  the  (calcs 
are  pictty  large,  ot  a  lilvcr  tolour,  but  on  the  head,  back, 
£nd  fiiieb,  they  are  mixed  with  umber.  In  the  middle  of 
each  fide  there  a  larg^  black  fpot.  a*  alfo  near  the  root 
of  the  tail.  It  is  a  rtver  fifli,  and  keeps  conftantly  in 
ftedi  water.    Brteies't  N^iural  Ili.'hr-t 

ACARA-AYA,  a  fifli,  iound  plciuifull'r'  on  the  coaft 
of  Brafil.  It  is  three  feet  in  length,  and  u  of  tlie  (hapc 
of  a  carp.  The  teeth  are  Iharp  and  fmall,  but  there  arc 
two  more  long  and  thick  on  the  upper  jaw.  The  ryes 
arc  large,  with  a  blood-red  circle  without,  and  diver- 
coloured  within.  The  fins  are  u  in  the  former,  and  the 
tail  is  broad,  and  almoft  divided  into  two  horns.  The 
Icales  aremradle  fixed,  and  of  a  (ilver  colour,  fhadcd  with 
another  of  the  colour  of  blood.  The  li-..llv  is  cruirelv 
white;  but  all  the  fms  are  (it  a  blood  colour,  except 
fome  part  ol  ilie  belly  iliis,  which  are  white  ;  bat  their 
exrtemitics  are  of  the  former  colour.  Bffiti's  Natural 
Hi/try. 

ACARA-MUCA,  the  name  of  a  KmarkaUe  filh, 
about  fix  inches  lonr  and  two  bmuf ,  fumllhed  with  tri- 
angular teeth.  Jufl  behind  thceycs,  on  the  rideeof  the 
back,  ftands  a  flrndcr  pointed  hocn,  of  a  c)-lindncal 
fliape,  and  two  itiche^  long.  It  is  found  Oil  dw coaft  of 
Brafil ;  but  never  eaten. 

ACARA-PEBA,  a  fmall  Brahllan  f  Qi,  about  a  foot 
long,  and  four  or  five  inches  bntad.  lis  mouth  is  large, 
but  without  teeth,  and  its  tail  forked.  1(  feems  to  be  a 
^des  of  the  froaris. 

ACARA-PITOMBA,  a  beautiful  BiaClian  filfa,  rc- 
Ambling  oor  omllet,  and  near  taro  feet  in  length.  Its 
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tail  terminates  in  two  obliaue  horns.  Along  the  m!<idie 
of  each  fide  runs  a  broad  and  beautiful  ^Id-coloured 
line,  from  the  gills  to  the  tail.  Its  ba  le  alio  down  to 
this  line  is  variegated  with  fpots  of  the  fame  colour-, 
while  its  fides  below  that  line  are  decorated  with  fliort 
longitudinal  lines  of  a  fomewhat  paler  colour.  Its  belly 
is  white,  and  its  lins  yellow. 

AGAKA-FUCA,  a  fiver  fifh  found  in  Brafil,  half  a 
yard  in  length,  and  four  or  five  inches  broad.  The  fnout 
is  {harp  at  the  end,  and  the  mouth  is  without  teeth. 
The  eyc5  arc  lari'e,  with  an  iris  nnxcd  with  white  and 
btown.  I-  vtry  part  jhir.ci  with  fmall  fiaic-i  of  a  filver- 
colour,  only  on  titc  back  there  is  a  little  mixture  of  gold. 
On  each  fide  there  are  fix  oblong  bluifh  red  fpots,  which 
are  not  very  confpicuoiu,  and  the  back<fins^  as  weU  as 
tbetaii,areofalightbliie,aod(barethe{ide-fins.  There 
are  two  at  the  bottom  of  the  bellv,  which,  with  thofe 
near  the  vent,  are  a  little  vcllowifli.    Braekn's  Naiursl 

ACARAUN'A,  a  Braftiian  fifh,  covered  with  blackifli 
fcales.  The  tail  is  forked,  and  on  the  length  of  tho 
whole  back,  as  alfo  on  the  -bottom  of  the  Mlv,  dWM 
runs  a  fharp  fin,  which  towards  the  hinder  part,  is  almut 
an  inch  broad*  The  mouth  is  fmall,  narrow,  and  fur- 
nifted  with,  exceeding  fmall  teeth  ;  and,  on  each  fide 
near  the  tail,  there  is  a  (harp  fplne  or  prickle,  almoft  an 
inch  long,  which  he  can  conceal  in  his  fide,  or  tbruft 
out  fo  as  to  wound  other  Hlh. 

Tht  fquarr  Acarauna,  a  Brafilian  fiOi,  called  by 
failors,  the  Old  Wife.  It  differs  in  many  things  from 
the  foaner:  for  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  flnnr* 
ooloor,  and  the  lat^r  brown;  beftdes,  the  fcales  ran 
par-iltel  to  each  other;  and,  on  both  fiJcs  the  upper  jaw, 
there  are  tour  (pines  or  jiiitkles  ;  and  on  the  lower  two 
fpikcs,  which  arc  ililF,  fliarp,  and  an  inch  in  length, 
like  a  cock's  fpurs,  turnin?  obliquely  downward.  There 
is  a  black  fin  which  runs  m»m  the  head  to  the  tail,  and 
another  on  the  belly,  which  proceed*  from  the  vent  to 
the  fame  place,  being  parallel  to  each  other,  ihefifli  be* 
ing  of  a  fquarifti  fhape. 

Tht  fmall  Block  Acarauna  is  beautifully  painted  with 
yellow  belts.  It  differs  little  from  the  former,  except  in 
the  belts,  which  are  of  an  iron-grey-colour,  and  are 
loincwhat  diiferently  placed  ;  bcCdes,  in  thefe  there  aro 
no  vtfibic  fcales.    Brs'Ats'i  Natural  Hijltrj. 

ACARl,  the  name  of  infcdts  that  breed  under  the 
Ikin.  Ariftotle  call*  the  finall  infeds  that  breed  in  wax 
by  the  fame  name. 

ACARICABA,  in  botany,  a  Brafilijn  pl.mt,  whofc 
roots  arc  aromatic,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  lirliclais  of 
aperitives. 

ACARUS,  the  fame  with  Acari.    Sec  AcARl. 
ACARON,  the  name  of  the  god  of  flies.  The 
Ekraoitea  caUed  him  Baahtebub. 

AcAKOW,  in  botany,  wild  myrtle  or  butc1iei''s  broom. 

It  is  principally  ufed  in  ohftrufltons  of  the  liver,  Jcc. 

ACA  1  ALLC  l  ie,  in  ancient  pofV.ry,  fignihes  com- 
plete verfes,  or  fuch  as  have  all  their  fcCt- Mid iyllables^ 
and  arc  not  lame  or  defective  at  the  end. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  «  priv.  xatr*, 
and  >.iiy«,  to  end,  q.  d.  that  wants  nothing  at  the  end. 

ACAl'ALEPSY,  among  the  ancient  philofophers, 
implied  the  impoffibility  of  conceiving  or  comptehonding 
a  thing. 

'i^he  word  is  Creel:,  2:: J  conpottiuled  of «  pfiv.'and 

x«T«A«juC<tcw,  to  cittcovcr. 

ACATAS  I'ATOS,  a  term  ufed  by  the  ancient  phy- 
ficians  to  fignify  irregular  fevers,  where  paroxyfms  are 
uncertain,  and  the  appcanuKC  of  the  urine  perpetaally 
changing. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «  prtv.  and 

/.sB/ri'u/,  to  be  f.xcd. 

ACA  fLRY,  an  officer  in  the  king's  houQiold,  dc- 
figned  as  a  cheque  between  thederksof  the  kitchen  sad 
the  purvrvors. 

ACA  1  lUM,  afortofbaa^  or  pinnace,  very ftaip at 
the  bead,  ufcdbytbeancienlsiniDiliiatyai&irs* 

The  word  is  Greek,  At«T<w«  from       a  point. 

ACAULIS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  plants, 
whofe  flowers  tcil  on  the  ground,  ^avmg  no  caulis  cr 
Oalk. 
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The  word  is  Latin,  and  compounded  of  a  ncg.  and 

ACUAB,  the  name  of  a  bird  tefcmblini  ottr  coounon 
hen,  frequently  found  wild  in  the  Philippine  iflands. 

ACCA-LAREN'TIA,  a  pagm  goddefs  of  the  Ro- 
mans. She  was  the  wile  ot  1"  aultulus,  (hcphcrd  to  kins^ 
Numitor,  ar.J  iiurfc  of  Romulus  and  Rcir.us.  Ko>nulus, 
out  of  gratitude,  decreed  her  divine  honours  after  her 
death,  and  appointed  a  feflival,  called  from  her  Laren- 
talia ;  which  WM  cekbmtMl,-  according  to  Vano^  In 
April ;  but,  acooidin^  to  OvkIv  in  Decaaber. 

ACCKDAS  ad  emruim,  in  law,  a  writ  which  Hcs  for 
him  who  ha^reoeivcd  falfc  judgment,  or  fears  paniality 
in  a  court-baron,  or  a  hundteJ  court.  It  is  diitdcd  to 
the  fberitf,  and  iflued  out  of  chancery  ;  but  returnable 
into  the  kingVbench,  or  common  pleas.  In  the  regifter 
of  writs,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  writ  which  lies  at  wcU  for 
judgment  delayed,  as  for  Mfe  judgment  ;  and  that  it  it 
afpci  ir:  of  writ,  RKcnlart^  the  fheriff' being  obliged  to 
make  record  of  the  fuit  in  the  infettor  couu,  ajad  certify 
it  into  the  king's  court. 

ACQio M  iidviaccmium  is  a  writ  direded  to  the  co- 
looer,  comnaoding  him  to  deliver  a  writ  to  the 
uriio haviflBaaMic delivered  to  him  fupprcflcs  it. 

ACCFlIRATED  implies,  in  a  general  fcnfc, 
quickened,  coiuiriualiy  incrcaimg.  Thu9«' accdmtcd 
motion  is  a  motion  continually  incrcallng. 

The  word  is  Latin,  at^mlm^  conpouoded  of 

AcciMSATio  Mttimt  in  mechanics,  it  that  whofe 

-'■clocity  is  conftantly  Increafod  \  and,  if  die  aocefioni  of 
vclority  be  equal  in  equal  times,  the  motion  isfatd  to  be 
unltorinlv  accelerated.  Thii  comes  chiefly  under  con- 
fideration,  in  the  defccnt  of  heavy  bodies,  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  SeeMoTioN,  Center,  and  Velocity. 

TJie  acceleration  ofifaUiog  bodi«>»  tboagb  a  moft  eb> 
viouB  and  indifputabte  hSt,  yet  varioua  are  t)w  lyfteiBt 
and  opinions  which  philof'nphrrs  have  produced  to  ac- 
count for  it  ;  feme  have  aict iDtd  it  to  the  prcflurc  of  the 
air  :  the  farther,  fay  they,  a  body  falls,  the  greater 
weight  of  atmofphere  is  of  confequence  incumbent  on 
it,  and  the  preflure  of  a  fluid  is  proportional  to  the  per- 
pcadkular  altitude  diereof ;  to  wbicb  tbey  add^  ibat  the 
whole  bodv  of  die  fluid  prcfllng  in  iauttwiefabte  right 
lines,  all  alternately  incctinf»  in  the  earth's  center,  that 
point  muft  iuftain,  it  were,  the  prefTure  of  the  whole 
mafs,  confcqucntly  the  nearer  a  body  approaches  thereto, 
the  more  muft  it  receive  of  the  preilure  of  a  multitude 
of  lines  tending  to  unite  in  the  central  point.  Otiicrt 
tefift*  tbastheinaimbcaft  air  itthngroffn  and  vapoMMt 
due  nearer  the  earth,  and  fillH  with  more  heterogeneovs 
particles,  which  are  not  true  claftic  air;  and  hcnre,  fay 
they,  a  defccocUng  body,  meeting  continually  with  lefs 
refiftance  from  the  tlafticity  of  the  air,  and  ha\  in^  tlic 
fiune  force  of  grarity  ftill  ading  on  it,  mul)  neceliarily 
be  mudtrattd.  Hobbs  endeavours  to  account  for  this  ac 
ttitralimh  ftom  a  new  impreffioo  of  the  caufe  which 
■aakea  bodiet  to  fall,  which,  on  his  principles,  is  alfo 
the  air.  As  part  of  this  afccnds,  part  alfo  mulV  dcfcend, 
for  reafons  drawn  from  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  is 
compounded  of  two  motions,  one  circular,  and  the  other 
progreffivef  confequently  the  air  afcends,  and  circulates 
atonoe.  As  the  body,  in  its  fall,  receives  a  new  piciTure 
in  every  point  of  it»  deliseat|  its  mociony  he  fajrs,  muft 
needs  be  accelerated. 

But  to  both  thcfe  fyrtcms,  it  may  be  anrwcred,  that 
the  air  quite  out  of  the  queftion  ;  for  it  h  very  evident 
that  bodies  fail,,  and  in  fidltng  have  their  motion  acce- 
lerated 'm:v9auy  as  in  c^wn air.  See  Vacuum. 

The  Gaflendifts  alEgn  anodier  reafen  for  the  accele- 
Ation.  They  pretend  that  there  are  continually  ifluing 
out  of  the  earth  certain  attra6live  corpufcles,  dire^ed  in 
an  infinite  number  of  rays;  thofc,  they  fay,  afcend  and 
&en  defcend,  in  fuch  fort,,  tiiat  the  nearer  a  body  ap- 
proaches to  the  earth's  center,  the  more  of  thefe  attrac- 
.  dve  rays  prefs  upon  it  t  in  confequence  of  wbich^  its 
motion  becomes  more  Mttdo'VlnA 

The  Peripatetics  account  for  this  matter  thus :  the 
motion  of  heavy  bodies  downwards,  arifcs  out  of  an  in- 
trinfic  principle,  fay  they,  which  caulVs  a  tendency  in 
tbcm  to  the  center,  as  the  phce  appropriate  to  their  cle- 


ment ;  where,  when  they  can  once  arrive,  they  wilf  be 
at  perfeft  rcil ;  wherefore,  continue  ihey,  rlic  nearer 
bodies  approach  to  it,  the  more  the  velocity  of  tJidr  mO" 
tion  is  increafed. 

The  Cartcfiai'.j  .i'_C(>ii:it  for  the  aceeUri:i!i::j,  hv  the  re- 
peated impulks  uf  ihcir  materia  fuliiiJs,  acting  continu- 
lily  upon  falling  bodies,  arid  pMpclling  them  down- 
ward. 

After  dl,  the  caufe  ofaerdtretitn  is  nothing  mj'fterious  i 
•  the  princinlft  of  gnvitation,  which  determines  the  body 
■to  delbend,  determining  It  tobe  ectWkrMim/by  a  necefiary 
confequence.    Sec  Gravitation. 

A  body  then  having  once  begun  to  defccnd  througlr 
the  impulfe  of  grjvity,  that  ftatc  is  now,  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  firft  law,  become  as  it  were  natotal  (o  it,  in- 
fomuch  that,  were  it  left  to  itfclf,  it  would  forever  ctM- 
dnue  todefoend,  even  thongb  the  iirft  caufe  of  its  dcfcenr 
Ihottld  ceafe.  But,  befidet  tnit  determination  to  defcend^ 
imprcllcd  upon  it  by  the  firfl  caufe,  which  woulJ  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  continue  the  degree  of  motion  already  began 
to  infinity,  new  impullcs  arc  continually  fupcradded  by 
the  fame  caufe,  which  continue  to-  »&  upon  the  body 
already  in  motion,  in  the  lame  manner  as  if  it  had  ic 
nuintd  arrcft:  thcie  being  then  two  caufes  of  motion, 
actini^  both  in  the  &nie  direAion,  it  neteltrily  follows, 
that  the  rrotion  which  they  unttcdiy  prodLccj  mull  be 
more  confiderablc  than  what  either  could  produce  fepa- 
rately }  and,  as  long  as  the  velocity  is  thus  incKaOMy 
the  fame  caufe  ftill  fubiifting  to  increafe  it  yet  niM% 
the  defccnt  muft  of  neccficy  be  cominually  accelented. 

Suppofing  then  that  gravity,  from  wh  i^cvrr  principle 
it  proceeds,  afls  tinifomly  upon  all  bodies  ai  the  fame 
diftancc  fr(;m  the  center  of  the  earth ;  dividing  the  time 
which  the  hc.^vy  body  takes  up  in  falling  to  the  earth 
into  inftiutely  fmall  equal  parts,  this  gravity  will  impel 
,  the  body  towards  the  center  of  thecaitt,  in  the  firft  inli-' 
Bicdy  fliort  inftant  of  the  delccnt.  If,  after  this,  we 
fuppofc  the  afllon  of  gravity  to  ceafe,  the  bot!v  will  n- 
tinue   perpetually  to  advance  uniformly  towards  the 
earth's  center,  with  an  inf.i,itelv  fmall  velocity,  equal  to 
that  which  rciulccd  from  the  iir^^  impulfe.    But  then,  iF 
we  fuppofe  that  the  adion  of  gravity  docs  continue  ia 
the  iixond  inftant,  the  body  «^  recetfo  a  new  impulfe 
towards  die  earth  equal  to  that  vdudt  it  received  in  die 
firft  inftant,  confequently  its  velocity  will  be  doubled  j 
in  the  third  inftant  it  will  be  tripled ;  i.t  the  fourth^ 
quadrupled;  and  ib  on.    For  the  inipullc  m.aJc  in  any 
preceding  inftant,  is  no  ways  altered  by  that  which  is. 
made  in  the  following  one ;  but  they  are  accumulated 
on  each  ether :  wherefore,  the  inftants  of  time  bein^ 
fuppofisd  infinitely  fmall,  and  all  equal,  the  velocity  ac- 
quired by  the  falling  body  will  be  in  every  inftant,  as  the 
times  froin  the  beginninz  of  the  dcfcent,  and  confe- 
quently the  velocity  will  M  ptopoirrionti  to  the  time  i» 
which  it  is  acquired. 

Moreover,  the  fpace  run  through  by  a  movin*  body 
during  a  given  time,  and  with  a  given  velocity,  may  be 
confimred  as  a  reAangle  compounded  of  die  time  and 
the  velocity.  Siippofc  A  (plate  I.  /:<;.  6.)  to  be  thc 
heavy  body  which  dcfctrids,  A  B  the  time  oCthc  defccnt^ 
which  let  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  partf^ 
denominated  intervals  or  proportions  of  the  given  time^ 
as  AC,  C£,  KG,  &c.  Imagine  the  body  to  defcend^ 
during  the  time  exprefled  by  the  firft  of  the  divifions  AC» 
with  a  certain  uniform  vdocity  aril'mg  from  the  degree 
of  gravity  actinj^  on  it,  this  velocity  will  be  reprefentcd 
bv  AD,  and  tnc  fpacc  run  through  by  the  redangic 
CAD.  Now  the  action  of  gravity  having  produced  in- 
the  firft  moment,  the  velocity  A  in  the  body  before 
at  reft;  in  the  fecond  moment  it  mil  produce  die  velo- 
city C  F,  the  double  of  the  former )  in  the  third  moment^ 
to  the  velocity  C  F  will  be  added  one  degree  more,  by 
which  im\;ns  will  be  produced  the  velocity  EH,  triple 
that  of  the  firft,  and  fo  of  the  reft  :  fo  that  during  the 
whole  time  AB,  the  body  will  have  acquired  the  velo- 
city B  K.  After  this,  taking  the  dirfoons  of  die  line 
at  pleafure:  for  example,  the  divifions  AC,  CE,  &c. 
for  the  times  s  the  fpaces  run  through  during  thofc 
times,  will  be  as  the  areas  or  redlangles  C  D,  t  F,  &c. 
."^o  thiit  the  fpace  deftribed  by  the  moving  body,  during 
the  whole  l;mc  A  b,  will  be  equal  to  ail  the  re<San> 
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5ks ;  that  Is  to  fay,  to  tbe  vhole  intended  fpace 
iCEGBKLlirD. 

Thus  it  will  h.i'ipr-n  if  the  incrcmi-nts  of  velocity 
produced,  as  wc  may  lay,  all  -jii  once,  at  the  end  oi 
certain  portions  of  finite  time  ;  for  inftarce,  at  C,  at 
•  &c.  To  that  the  degree  of  inotioa  fcmains  the  fame  lo 
tfie  indant  that  a  new  aceelendoa  takes  place.  By  im- 
agining fboncr  divifions  of  time,  for  example,  but  half 
fo  long  as  the  furmer,  the  indentures  of  the  figure  will 
1)6  proportionably  more  contrafied,  and  it  will  approach 
near  unto  a  triangle  :  and,  if  they  be  taken  infinitely 
fmall }  that  is,  if  incrcmcnti  of  the  velocity  be  Tuppofeu 
to  be  acquired  continually,  and  at  each  indivifible  par- 
ticle of  time,  which  is  really  the  caft,  the  refbnglcs 
fo  fucceffivcly  produced  will  form  a  true  triangle,  as 
ABE;  (plate  I.  fii.  7)  the  whole  time  AB  confiliing 
of  minute  portions  of  times,  A  i,  A  2,  A  3,  ice.  and  the 
aieaof  ttaetriaoj^e  AB£,  of  all  the  minute  furfaces. 
Or  minute  trapexiums,  vbich  ajifwer  to  the  divifiom  of 
the  times,  the  area  of  the  whole  triangle,  cxpreffing  the 
fpace  run  through  during  the  t;mc  AB  :  or  the  triangles 
ABE,  A  I /being  fuiular,  their  areas  arc  to  c.it  h  othci 
as  the  fquarc  of  thcir  huaiologous  iiidcs  ABt  A  Stc. 
Md  confcqucntly  the  fpaces  gone  ChfOUg^t  M  cadl 
Other  ai  the  fquaic*  of  the  times. 

Whence  anb  may  be  deduced  thn  great  law  of  acce- 
Icrat-cit  •  T?-:7f  '-^  d^poiJ'm^  itith  an  uniformly  acctle- 
rated  mation,  dejinaes  in  tht  ivhslt  time  of  tti  dffcent  (i  fpatt 
wliih  is  txailly  the  haif  cf  that  which  it  wiuLi  defrilit  uni- 
ftrw^S  in  tht  pimc  fim:  with  :ht  velttctty  it  acquires  at  tbe  tnd 
AjT iU  fill.  For,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  the  whole 
i^aoe  which  the  falline  bodv  liaa  run  through  in  the 
tone  AB,  mil  be  repmented  by  the  triangle  ABE,  and 
tbe  fpace  that  body  would  run  through  uniformly  in  the 
Dune  time,  with  the  velocity  B  £,  will  be  reprefented  by 
the  re&angle  ABEF.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the 
triangle  is  exa^ly  equal  to  half  the  rectangle:  fo  that 
the  fpace  run  through,  will  be  the  half  of  that  which 
tbe  body  would  defcribe  unifonnly  in  the  fame  time  with 
die  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  its  fall. 

We  nuy  ch-rcforc  conclude:  ift,  That  the  fpace 
which  would  be  uniformly  dcfcxibed  in  half  the  time  A  B, 
with  the  ultimately  acquired  velocity  BE,  is  equal  ta 
that  which  has  been  actually  nin  thiough  by  the  falling 
body  during  die  wh^e  time  AB. 

2d.  If  the  falling  body  defcribe'^  nm-  -jvcn  fpace,  or 
length,  in  a  given  time,  in  tw  ice  uiat  time  it  will  de- 
fcribe four  times  as  much;  in  thrice  that  time,  nine 
times  as  much,  &c.  In  a  word,  if  the  times  are  in  pro- 
BOrtion  to  each  other,  as  the  feries  i,  2,  3,  4,  &C.  the 
^aoGi  run  thiough  will  be  as  the  fquare*  of  tbefe  num- 
bers; Chat  is,  as  I,  4,  9,  16,  &c.  that  Is,  if  a  body 
dcfcrlbcs,  for  example,  16  feet  in  the  firft  feconJ  of  its 
fall,  in  the  two  firit  feconds  taken  together,  it  Will  de- 
fcribe iour  times  16  feet,  nine  times  16  foet  in  tbc  thlCC 
firft  feconds  taken  together,  and  fo  on. 

3d.  The  fpaces  defcribcd  by  falling  bodies,  in  aleriet 
of  equal  ittlcuits,  or  intervals  of  time,  will  be  as  die 
orfd  numbers  i,  j,  5.  7>  ?»  &c.  that  is,  the  body  which 
has  run  !hr';i:rh  16  feet  in  the  fiift  fcconJ,  will  in  ihc 
next  Jfc.ui.a  fun  through  48  feet,  in  the  third  fecond 
80  feet,  &c.  And,  fince  the  velocities  acquired  in  falling 
arc  as  the  times,  the  fpaces  will  be  likewifeas  the  fooam 
of  the  velocities,  and  the  times,  and  the  velocities,  in  the 
fubdupUcatc  latioaof  the  fpaces. 

The  modon  of  an  afcending  body,  or  of  one  that  is 
impelled  upwards,  is  dimtnilhed  or  retarded  by  the  fame 
principle  of  gravity,  ading  in  a  contrary  diredlton,  after 
jbt  (amc  manner  that  a  falling  body  is  accelerated. 

A  body  projeacd  upwards,  afcends  until  it  has  loft  all 
its  motion,  which  it  does  in  the  fame  interval  of  time 
that  the  fame  body  would  have  taken  up  in  .i  quiring;  by 
falling,  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  v,  n  ,.a  ihc  fifimg 
body  began  to  be  projcf^cd  upwards:  and  confcciucntly 
the  heights  to  which  bodiM  projcited  upwards,  with  dif- 
ferent velocities,  arrive,,  are  to  each  other  as  the  liquarc 
of  tbofe  velocities. 

AccBtBRATED  Mttm  tf  BuSa  apm  indSwtd  Plants, 
in  mechanics.  Let  two  equal  bodies  defccnd  bv  the  force 
of  gnvity,  from  the  point  A,  (plate  I.  jig.  8.1  the  one 
aloDg  the  line  AB,  and  the  other  along  the  line  ACj 
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when  tliey  .it  e;^(rc  to  the  points  B,  C,  th  jy  ' . '!]  \r.  ?,o^ 
cquiillv  riiar  to  the  earth's  center:  therefore  iv.i  ii-iccs 
with  \w  .^li  they  arc  impt  lled,  as  they  are  roth  directed 
towsrds  the  cartii's  center,  will  be  equal.  But  the  inten- 
fuies  of  equal  forces  are  reciprocally  as  the  Ipaccs  <;t'ne 
through;  and  therefore,  here,  the  intcnfityof  the  forci; 
by  wmch  die  body  is  impelled  along  the  inclined  plane, 
is  to  the  intcnfity  bv  which  it  is  impelled  dirc£i!;,  to- 
wards the  center  of  th?  earth,  as  A  to  B.  Thereto  r,  a 
body  incumbent  on  an  inclined  plane,  lofcs  part  i  f  it> 
gravity,  and  tbe  weight  acquired  to  fufta^n  it,  h  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  as  AC,  tbe  height  ( f  t;  t  plane,  toi 

AB,  the  length  of  the  fame.  As  the  force  by  which  a 
body  is  made  to  defccnd  along  an  inclined  plane  ariles 
ffotn  !'.r.i\  Itv,  it  is  of  tht:  l.ime  njrure  wiih  it,  and  there- 
fore that  force  every  moment,  and  in  all  parts  of  it,  is 
equal ;  consequently  the  motion  of  a  body  freely  defcend- 
ing  along  an  inclined  plane^  is  analogous  to  that  of  a 
body  freely  falling  \  and  what  has  been  faid  of  die  latter 
holds  fi^ood  here,  snJ  c  u n fcquehdy  the  motkitf  IB  equally 
accelerated  in  equ.:l  times. 

'I'tie  i'(jrtcs  h\  whieii  two  bodies  defccnd,  one  of  which 
falls  freely,  and  the  other  runs  down  an  inclined  plane, 
if  they  btgin  to  fall  at  the  fame  indant,  are  ever  to  one 
another  in  tbe  fame  ratio  as  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  fall } 
wherefore  the  effefis  of  thofe  forces,  that  is,  the  fpacetf 
gone  through  in  the  fame  time,  1  tSc  fime  ratio, 
namely,  that  of  the  length  of  tui.  j-laj-.c  la  its  perpcndi- 
culai  height. 

In  the  plane  AB,  the  fpace  gone  through  by  a  body^ 
whilft  another  falls  freely  down  the  height  of  the  plane 

AC,  (plate  I'  M  9-)  is  determined  by  drawing  C  G  per- 
pendicular to  Ad  ;  for  then  the  length  of  the  plane  ABj 
is  to  lis  height  .\C,  as  A  C  to  A  CJ.  If  ?.  circle  be  de- 
fcribcd with  the  diameter  AC,  the  point  G  wi?!  be  in 
the  periphery  of  the  circle  |  bccaufe  an  angle  ma  ft- 
micirclc,  aa  AG  C,  is  always  a  ri|ht  one;  and  therefore 
a  point,  a$,G,  taken  in  any  inclination  of  the  plane^ 
will  always  "be  in  the  periphery  of  the  faid  circle.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  all  the  chords,  as  A  G,  are  gone  through 
by  bodies  running  down  thrm,  in  the  time  that  a  falling 
body  would  freely  defccnd  through  the  diameter  AC,  arc 
equal.  Through  the  point  C  there  can  be  no  chord 
drawn,  as  H  C,  but  a  chord  A;  may  be  parallel  to  it 
(that  is  equally  inclinnd)  and  equal ;  therefore,  in  a  fe- 
micirde,  as  A  H  C,  whether  a  body  f.ills  freely  along  the 
diameter  AC,  or  whether  it  f?.l!s  ?.\<m%  any  chord  as 
H^',  it  will  in  the  fame  t.mc  arrive  at  ilic  loweft  point 
C,  of  the  fcmicircie.  The  time  of  the  fall  along  the 
whde  plane  A  B,  may  be  compared  with  the  time  of  the 
defcent  along  the  height  ACi  which,  for  that  ume»  ia 
equal  to  the  time  of  the  fall  along  A  G,  and  fothe  fquares 
of  thofc  time.s  are  tu  one  another,  iv.  AT!  to  AG  :  but 
A  B  to  A  C,  as  A  C  to  A  U  ;  thcrcfo.c  the  fqua.-^ci  of 
the  lines  AB  and  AC,  are  to  one  another,  as  the 
times  of  die  fail  along  AB  and  AG,  or  AC  i  diat 
is,  the  times,  in  that  cafe^  are  at  the  fpacea  gone 
through. 

In  the  fame  cafe,  the  velocities  at  the  end  of  the  de- 

fcciit  are  equal  ;  for,  after  eiju.-.I  tinif  ,  when  the  b<;dies 
are  at  G  and  C,  ihc  velocities  arc  in  the  fame  ratio  as 
in  the  bcginnit^of  the  fall,  that  isj  as  the  forces  by 
which  the  bodic»  are  iiiinetledj  or  as  A  C  to  A  B.  When 
the  body  defcends  from  G  to  B,  the  velocity  increafes  at 
the  time;  and  the  vcl  icity  ;)t  G  i?  to  the  velocity  at  B, 
as  A  B  to  A  H  i  thLi  Liur;;  tiic  velocities  at  B  and  C  have 
the  lime  r.iiKi  to  the  velocity  at  G,  and  fo  arc  equal. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  a  body  acquires  the  fame  velocity 
in  falling  from  a  certain  height,  whether  it  falls  direftly 
down,  or  along  an  inclined  plaiie  ;  an  J,  fincc  the  angle 
of  inclination  caufes  no  alteration,  a  body  mav  run 
down  ro-.er.l  pl.inc:  diffirentiy  inclined,  and  even  along 
a  cufvc,  which  ni.^y  be  confidered  as  made  up  of  innu- 
merable planes  dirlcrcntly  inclined  ;  and  the  celerity  ac- 
quired will  alwavs  be  the  lame  when  the  height  is  equal. 
Upon  this  foundation  the  whole  dofltrine  or  pendulums 
is  fuperftruAed.    Sec  P>  n  pulv .m. 

ACCBLBRATED  Mhiin  of  Pti:Ji.:um:.     Sec  PtKDU- 
i.i;m. 

AccELf.R\TEo  Alstiis  «/ PrtjeiiU."..    Sec  Paouc- 

TILKS. 

Accf" 
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AcCELtn  A'l  ;;d  Mct'ion  amprt^id Bud'a.  Sxc  Cm- 
PREssiON  Jml  Elav:  Id  :  Y. 

AccELEti ATiPN,  III  ptij!')fophy,  implies  an  increafc 
of  velocity  in  the  motion  ot  a  body  ;  it  is  oppofed  to  rc- 
isrdatioo,  bjr  which  term  U  undcrftood  a  dimioHtioii  of 
velocity.  See  Motion,  Viiocmr,  and  Ritaroa- 
•rioN. 

Acceleration,  in  aftronnmy,  is  the  time  whereby 
a  fixed  flar  in  one  diurti.l  rtvolution  anticipates  the 
mean  Kvolation  of  the  tun,  being  3',  56",  in  one  day. 

ACCELEEtATlVE  Quantity  ef  Cttttripttti  Ftrct,  in 
philolbphjr,  it  the  meafure  of  the  f^inc,  proportional  to 
the  veltKity  which  it  generatt  s  in  a  given  time.  If  the 
central  force  be  not  confidcreJ  as  rcmlmg  in  the  center, 
but  at  any  ditUncc  from  it,  we  may  conceive  fpherical 
fwfaccs  at  vmrious  dtftances  from  the  center,  whofe 
common  center  i»  T,  (plate  I.  fy,  10.)  and  the  central 
.  forces  confidered  at  thole  diftance«,  or  fpherical  furfaces, 
is  called  the  accclerativc  force,  the  quantity  whereof 
will  he  proportional  to  the  velocity  which  it  generates  in 
a  conftant  and  given  time,  in  every  one  of  the  clcim  n's 
of  tbL-  mutter,  which  arc  ci|uiJilkant  from  the  center : 
for,  fuppofmg  fuch  conltant  force  continually  to  exert 
itfclf  on  the  elements  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  velocity  generated  in  a  given 

tirnc  :  f '  tli.  1  i(  .1  .'.n^t  lc'  vdonty  >it  '  i  ni.T:it;  c!  in  .in  ciju;?! 
time,  the  Ujiuc  will  likcwile  he  dtu;blc,  fiiicc  that  velo- 
city is  the  full  e\\\:i\  o\  luch  i->t^c.  Jt  ;h.c  \  elocity  ge- 
nerated by  the  accclerativc  force  remains  conftant,  the 
force  will  be  in  the  invcifc  ratio  of  the  time  wherein  the 
vclocit]^  is  generated  i  for,  if  the  dmc  vclocitjr  be  pro- 
duced in  a  fubduple  time,  the  force  will  be  doubled: 
whcrcf^irc,  if  whilA  the  force  riuuinucL-  conftant,  the 
velocity  And  (he  time  arc  varici,  the  accclerativc  force 
will  be  a  ratio  compounded  o!  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
generated  velocity,  and  of  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  tlie 
time.  If  then  the  accelerative  force  be  called  G,  the 
acquired  velocity  V,  and  the  time  in  which  it  is  acquired 

T  ;  G  will  be  =  ^,  and  G  x  T=  V,  and  T  =  ^. 

Now,  notwithft.inding  the  accclerativc  force  varies,  its 
meafuec  i^  ever  the  fame*  provided  the  velocity  bcconfi- 
deted  in  anafcent  ftate,  or  as  generated  in  a  very  minute 
portion  of  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion ;  for  then 

the  force  jdls  uniformly. 

If  any  force  be  dflTufcd  by  ilivtrLinL"^  rays  m  a  t:un- 
refiAinu;  medium,  the  accclerativc  l\  rcc  dccrcafes  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  ihc  diflances  from  the  center  :  forfince 
the  force  isi  by  fuppofition,  propagated  in  a  non-tcHlling 
medium,  no  ray  is  intercepted,  nor  the  force  of  any  of 
them  diminifhcd,  and  eonfequcrttiy  the  rays,  which  at 
thediffar.cc  TL  were  pn)p.i:>arLd  thr<;ugh  the  hcmifphcre 
ilefcribcd  by  the  ll-mitiivlc  PLC,  at  the  diftancc  TK, 
arc  pro;.y::3tcd  tUrouph  the  iKjir.iijiHcrc  defcribed  hy  the 
iemicirck-  KKH.  Now  the  acct  lerativc  force  is  as  the 
dcniltv  of  the  rays,  and  the  denfuy  of  the  rays  is  reci- 
procLifiy  r.^  the  furface*  of  the  hemirpheres  delcribed  by 
the  ftrnicirclcs  :  for  the  dcnfity  Of  the  rays  ts  as  the 
fitm  or  number  of  them  divided  by  the  furrncc  which 
they  occupy,  luch  fum  being  at  the  mafs,  and  the  occu- 
pied furfaJc  ao  the  volume  :  but  fince,  by  fuppofition, 
the  tame  number  of  rays  is  di/Tufcd  over  both  hc- 
^ifpheres,  their  denftty  will  be  in  the  invcrfe  ratio  of  the 
fcrt'ace.;  deft  ribed  at  any  diilanccs  from  the  center,  and 
thol';  furfaci-i  arc  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  difkanccs 
f'  )ui  the  center;  therefore  the  accclerativc  force  is  alfo 
in  tite  duplif  ire  ratio  of  the  difVances  from  the  center  re- 
ciprocally. /  <<in  tl-.c  dcmonftration,  it  appears,  that  this 
theoeem  cxcltules  ail  refiftance  of  the  medium ;  where- 
fore, in  phyfical  matters,  fuck  refiftance  muft  be  taken 
into  the  computus.  Furthermore,  this  theory  of  forces 
or  qualities  propag:ated  from  a  center,  may  be  rendered 
more  univerfal,  by  fuppofing  the  force  to  be  vatioufly 
propagated  in  the  fcvrral  rays,  or  even  to  be  difTufcd 
alone  curve  linr;  .     S  c  CENTRIPtTAl  FORCS. 

ACCELEKATORES  Vrina^  in  anat<»ny,  two 
mnfelcs  of  the  penis,  whofe  principal  oAce  is  to  expedite 

the  difcharrrc  of  the  urirte  and  femcn. 

Authors  h.ivc  been  miftaken  in  alTtgtjing  the  origin.i- 
tion  of  thefe  mufclcs,  cither  to  the  fpincter  ams,  or  tii- 
bcrcks  of  the  oil'a  ikhii.    They  arifc  flcfliy  from  the 
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iufciior  part  of  the  urethra,  as  it  pafles  unJ-r  the  cii'i 
pubis,  and  cncompafTtng  the  external  part  of  the  bulb  u{ 
its  cavernous  body,  both  mufclcs  meet  on  the  inferior 
prrt,  conefponding  with  the  feam  of  the  fkin  in  tb^ 
perinxum,  and  continue  fo  united  for  the  fpace  of  about 
lix  inches ;  after  which  they  fcparatc  from  each  other* 
and  afcend  to  their  infcnioiit  OH  each  lide  of  the  corpora 
cavernol.1  jx-nis. 

Bcfides  the  ufc commonly  afcribed  to  thcfc  murcfes,iR 
comprefling  the  urethra  in  the  difeharge  of  the  urine, 
and  promoting  the  ejaculation  of  the  femcn  (which 
a»aion  is  chiefly  performed  by  the  laft  defcribed  part  of 
them  embracing  the  urethr.i,  as  they  paf*  to  their  infer- 
tions  on  each  iiJe  the  cavcrrious  bodies  of  the  penis)  i 
they  alfu  iM\  the  creaores  penis  in  their  ere<Sjon,  by 
driving  the  blood  contained  in  the  bulb  of  the  cavernous 
body  of  the  urethra  towards  the  glands  in  greater  <]uan- 
tities,  whereby  it  becomes  diftended,  the  veins,  which 
carry  the  refluent  blood  from  the  corpds  cavcrnofum 
urethra,  at  that  time  beiri:;  compreflid  by  the  (well- 
ing of  thefe  mijicks.  C';.;,r. 

ACCfcNSl,  in  antiquity,  were  officers  attending  the 
Roman  magillrates  ;  their  bufinefs  was  to  fummon  the 
people  to  the  public  ailemblies :  they  were  alfo  to  affil! 
the  pretor  when  beikton  the  bench,  and  to  give  him 
notice  e\fry  three  hours  uh n  ic  was  o'clock. 

The  word  is  Latin,  anu  conijiijundcd  of  ad^  iiai(a:fte^ 
to  reckon,  • 
_  AccF.Nsi,  in  the  Roman  armies,  were,  according  tP 
Fcflus,  fupcrnumerary  foldiers,  whofe  office  it  was  to 
attend  their  piiocipals,  and  fupply  the  places  of  thofc 
who  were  killed  or  wounded.  JLivy  mentions  them  as 
irre  ;ulr(r  r.tMij.f,  who  were  but  little  cftccmcd.  Salma- 
I-  -  le:;  ,  ui,  tticy  were  taken  out  of  the  fifth  clafs  of  the 
j.uor  I  itizcns  at  Rome. 

ACCKNSIUN,  in  philofophy«  the  of  kindling,  or 
i.  tt  ;ng  a  body  on  fire. 

The  V,  orci  is  Latin,  watfa^  and  compounded  of 
and  cardet,  to  fhine. 

ACCENT,  an  inflexion  of  the  voice,  giving  to  each 
fyllable  of  a  word  its  proper  pitch  with  regard  to  height 
or  lowncfs. 

The  word  is  Latin,  ocmmw,  compotmded  of  ^  to^ 
and  Mw,  to  ling. 

Accent,  in  grammar,  i;  actrrain  mark  or  charaflcr 
placed  over  a  fyllable,  to  d  utct  the  n  anntr  of  its  pro- 
nunciatior:,  :;nd  regulate  the  iiiflrcticn  ot  \\v  voice  in 
reading.  We  generally  reckon  three  gtammatical  ac- 
cents, viz.  the  acute,  the  grave,  and  the  circumflex. 

The  Greeks  fccm  to  have  been  the  lirft  who  intro- 
duced the  afe  of  accents  tn  writing.  The  author  of 
La  Meth^dt  Cr,  Que,  p.  546,  obfervc?,  thattlie  right  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Gictk  bngiugc,  btjug  luuiral  to  the 
Grctki,  it  was  necdlefs  for  them  to  mark  it  by  accents 
in  their  writings  :  fo  that,  according  to  all  appearance, 
they  only  began  to  make  ufc  of  them  fo  low  as  the  time 
in  which  the  Komans,  being  curious  to  learn  the  Greek 
tongue,  fent  their  children  to  ftudy  at  Athens,  ihinLinj; 
ihcrehy  to  fix  the  prcnuticiriti;  ii,  and  to  t.icilitatc  it  to 
lirangers,  which  h.nppcr.ed,  the  fame  author  obfcrvcs, 
a  little  beicire  C:cit<)\  tirnc. 

As  to  other  matters,  the  only  objedof  thefe  acccnu  of 
the  Greeks  were  the  infleJlions  ot  the  voice,  fo  far  as  ic 
msy  be  cither  raifcd  or  lowered. 

The  acute  accrnr,  which  was  written  from  right  to 
left,  (  '  J  (hewed,  th.«thc  voice  ought  to  be  niifed  in  pro- 
nouncing that  vowel  on  which  it  was  marked.  The 
grave  accent,  which  was  wrote  thus  [ '  J  on  the  c  on- 
trary, denoted  that  the  voice  fhould  be  lowered.  The 
circumflexed  accent  is  compounded  of  the  acute  and 
grave,  though  in  length  of  time  the  tranfcribers  rounded 
It  after  this  manner  [~  J ;  hot  it  is  only  ufcd  in  the 
Greek.  This  accent  was  dcf-gned  to  civc  us  to  under- 
Hand,  that,  after  having  firft  r.iifed  the  voice,  it  Ihouid 
be  lowcrcJ  upon  the  far^ic  fyllable. 

The  Latins  have  made  the  lame  ule  of  thefe  three 
accents.  Thai  elevation  and  finking  of  the  voice  were 
mon?  fcnfiblc  among  the  ancients  th:m  among  us,  bc- 
.c^^ulc  their  pronunctation  was  more  elevated  and  tunc« 
ful.  Hc-.vevcr,  we  likcwifc-  bnvc  a  r.T;ng  and  lowering 
of  tlic  voice  in  our  nianner  of  Ipcaking,  and  that  indc* 

pendcntly 
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penJently  of  the  Other  wordt  of  the  phrafc ;  fo  that  the 

h  !'..  Lv'-s  'nf  our  words  arc  raifn!  or  finilc,  r.ccorJin^  to 
tiw  piolo«iic  or  tonic  accent,  indcpendtiit  of  ilic  pathe- 
tic, i.  c.  of  the  tone  that  paflion  and  fcntimcnt  gives  to  ; 
the  whble  phrafc  i  for  it  u  the  nature  of  every  voice,  ' 
ftyathe  author  of  La  MAtiiGfeque^  P*  S^'*  ^^'''^ 
foinc  clrvs'ion,  which  keeps  up  the  pronunciation  ;  and 
ihisc'cv  titn  is  afterwards  moderated  and  diminifhcd,  and 
ji  not  !jkJ         the  Aiccceding  fyllr.bles.  . 

7  his  proiodic  accent,  which. c  .nfifts  onljr  in  the  rai-  j 
fir.^  oi  hi.kir.g  of  thi:  voice  in  certain  fyllablcs,  ought  to  i 
be  dittiiiguiflied  from  the  pathetic  tone,  or  the  tone  of , 
th«  fentiment. 

Fiiri^Hr,  it  is  not  cuftomary  with  us  to  denote  this 
tlcKiticu  or  finking  of  the  voice  by  any  figns  or  accents 
in  our  writing  ;  our  pronunciation  is  Icfs  kept  up,  and 
has  \th  harmonious  modulation  in  it  than  that  of  the  an- 
cients, and  confcqucntly  the  modiiiration,  or  tone  of 
vck  c  fpoken  of  here,  is  lefs  perceiy»ble :  habit  ftill 
aiigmcntf  the  difficulty  of  ufiraveUin;;  thefe  nice  diflfef- 
tnccs.  The  ^ncirnts  pronoLinccd,  nt  Ic:;fl  their  verfes, 
in  fuch  a  in.uiiirr  a:i  cnahlcJ  thcni  to  mcaiurc  the  length 
of  fyllatl  In-  boatiiiL;  with  th;-ir  feet.  Adjuttam  m>nim^ 
f^uii  fenT  vtl  plu'Ju  peJa,  dijcnminare,  qui  dt(*nt  arftm, 
jMntf»  (Terentianti'.  Maurusdc  metris  fub.  mcd.)  which 
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do  but  by  fingioff.  Id  a  word,  in  all  kinds 
of  oratorical'  accents,  whether  in  tmerrogating,  in  ad- 
miring, in  paflion,  ^cc.  the  fyllslili-s  which  prt  ccdc  oar  s 
are  faltaincd  nrni  elevated  in  the  i^mt:  nianncr  as  they 
tie  in  common  diiVourif. 

This  difTercnce  between  the  pronunciation  of  the 
ancients  and.  ouili  appears  to  be  the  true  reafon  why, 
tbot^  we  have  a  quantity  as  they  had,  yet  the  dilfcrencc 
«f  oor  long  arid  ftort  quantities  not  hetng  equally  fenfibls 
in  all  our  worJs,  our  \crrcs  art'  only  lornirJ  by  the 
harmony  which  rcfults  fioin  the  number  of  iyllablcs  : 
Tfhereas  the  Greek  and  Latin  verfes  d  raw  their  harmony 
from  the  number  of  feet  adapted  by  certain  combinations 
of  long  and  (hort  fyflablcs. 

The  daAyle*  iambic,  and  other  feet,  enter  in  cbm- 
iijon  dilcourle,  fays  Cicero,  and  the  hearer  eafily  knows 
ttem -,  Eot facile agnefdt  auditor.  Cic.  Orat.  n.         "  I; 
**  in  our  theatres,  fays  he,  an  aclor  pronounces  a  fyllabie 
**  ftort  or  long,  or  with  a  grave  or  acute  mnc,  other- 
wife  than  as  it  ought  to  be  pronounced,  all  the  people 
cry  ouragainft  H.  However,  adds  he,  the  people  have 
not  lludied  the  rule  of  our  profodia,  attd  only  feel 
ihemfclvcs  oftendcd  by  the  aflor's  |)ronunciation  ; 
*'  b  it  cjnnot  explain  how,  or  in  what  manner  :  in  this 
*•  particular,  there  is  no  other  rule  but  the  difcerning  it 
by  ear ;  and  with  that  ht  !p  only,  which  cuftom 
**  mA  habit  has  given,  .they  know  the  long  and  &ort, 
**  iflddiAfnguHh  niepravefroai  theacote.** 

Accent,  in  rhetoric,  implies  a  particular  manner  of 
expreffion,  and  gives  either  a  good  or  bad  fenfc  to  the 
Woid;,  accofiiin^  t  >  the  intention  of  the  fpenlcLr. 
'  Accent  alfo  implies  a  certain  inflc<3ion  of  the  voice  ; 
cr  a  peculiar  tone  and  manner  of  pronunciation,  con- 
tti&itA  frotn  the  coontry,  or  province,  where  a  peifon 
«a9bi«il. 

Accent,  in  mulir,  is  a  n^o.'ulatioll  of  the  VOk*  to 

exptsls  a  paflii»n.    Sec  Mi'sic. 

ACCHTANCE,  in   a  gcn<;r;.l    f.-nfe,    In^.Wcr,  the 
confent  of  ihc  perfort  who  accepts  or  receiver. 
"The  word  is  formed  from  the  I^atin  ttntplit,  which  is 
ctanpoundod  of     from,  and  tafk,  to  receive. 

AcbrFTANcr,  incomoion  law,  is  the  tacitly  agreeing 
tof.imo  3:i  uhlch  another  has  jlrcaJy  done,  and  whic  h, 
withiJii;  (uch  acceptance,  would  have  been  rcndcicd 
at>ortive. 

'■  AccEPTANce,  in  commerce,  is  the  Cgning  or  fub- 
fcnbin^  a  bill  of  exchange,  by  which  theacceptor  obliges 
binlelf  to  pay  the  ctmtenu  of  die  bill. 

•  We  fhoula  therefore  be  careful  not  to  accept  any  bills 

thi:  we  hivc  no  effects  in  hand  to  anfwc-r,  or  that  wc  ar-j 
net  lure  WiU  be  remitted  within  the  liinc  ;  bccaule,  when 
still  is  once  accepted,  the  acceptor  becomes  the  prin- 
ttpsi  ilchtor,  and  the  bill  muft  be  abfolutcly  piid  when  it 
^rciT.r?  due,  othcTwifethc  acceptor  is  liable  to  be  fued 
Ar  the  default  of  payment.  It  is  ufual  to  leave  bills  of 
whangewitbthofc  upon  whom  they  ute  ili  .nvn,  (vi  ac- 
1 


ccptahce.   But  the  authors  who  have  wrote  vpon  coift- 

mercc,  nbrcrrc,  that  fuch  a  cuf!om  is  dangerou-,  more 
efpcci.illy  when  a  bill  is  indorfed  for  acquittance,  and 
is  not  \rc  arc<  pted,  as  it  may  happen  fometimes ;  in 
which  caic  the  bill  fltould  not,  upon  any  account  what- 
foever,  be  left  with  the  perfon  upon  whom  it  is  drawn  { 
bccaufe^  if  he  was  a  perfon  < ;  ^  ^  redit,  he  might  make 
a  bad  ufeof  it:  However,  ii  iiic  perfon  with  whom  a 
bill  of  exchange  hath  been  left  for  acceptance,  will  keep 
it  in  his  hands  under  any  pretence  whatfocver,  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  makes  of  returning  it,  is  tantamoimt  C0 
an  acceptance,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  con- 
tents. 

Bills  payable  at  fight  are  not  accepted,  becaufe  they 
mull  cither  be  paid  when  prefcnted,  or  elfe  protefted  for 
want  (>f  ji3\  nicnt. 

The  acceptance  of  bills  payable  at  a  fixed  day,  at 
ufance,  or  double  ufancc,  &c.  needs  not  be  dated  ;  be- 
caufe the  time  is  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  bill : 
but  it  is  tteceflbry  to  date  the  acceptance  of  bills  payable 
at  a  certain  number  of  dnvi  after  fight,  becnufc  the  time 
does  not  begin  to  run  till  the  next  day  after  that  accept* 
aru  e.  I'hi  v  rid  of  acceptance  ia  tnldc  thils:  J^M^MfyiHll 
a  day  andjtary  and  iigned.  '. 

In  general,  he  to  whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  made 
payable  ought  to  denuuid  the  acceptance  of  the  perfoa 
on  whom  it  is  drawn,  and  that  in  the  full  extent  of  the 
terms  of  the  hill,  and  on  refufal  of  acceptr.nce  to  return 
it  with,  protcll:  this  he  ought  to  do  for  his  own  fccu- 
rity,  as  well  as  fur  that  of  the  drawer.  Thus,  if  the 
bearer  of  a  bill  confents  to  an  acceptance  at  twenty  dayi 
fight,  inftead  of  eight  days  cxprefli:d  in  the  hill,  he  rune 
the  rifle  of  the  twme  days  prolongation }  (b  that  he  can 
have  no  recburfe  agaihft  the  drawer,  (hould  the  acceptor 
break  in  that  time.  Again,  if  a  bill  be  dr.iwn  for  thrrc 
tliouf.ind  pounds,  and  the  bearer  agrees  to  take  aji  ac- 
ceptance for  two  only,  and  (hould  receive  no  more  than 
that  fum,  the  remaining  thoufand  would  beat  the  hazard 
of  the  bearer,  as  well  as  Iri  the  former  caib. 

If  therefore  a  bill  be  only  accepted  in  part,  or  for  a 
longer  time  than  that  exprelfed  in  it,  the  bearer  ought  to 
protcft  it,  at  leaft  for  th-  fiirn  not  accepted. 

A^ain,  if  the  acceptor  breaks  or  refufes  to  make  pay- 
ment when  the  bill  becomes  due,  it  is  necelTary  to  get 
the  bill  immediately  protefted  by  a  public  notary,  to  be 
fent  along  with  the  proteft  to  the  tenitter,  toprociinft- 
tisfaflion  from  the  drawer. 

By  ilatutej  inland  bills  of  exchange  muft  be  accepted 
by  figning  or  cndorfing  in  writing,  and  protefted  for  re- 
fuful  of  luch  acceptance,  otherwifc  the  drawer  is  not 
liable  to  cofts ;  it  muft  likewife  be  returned  to  the 
drawer  within  fourteen  days.  However,  fucb  proteft  is 
not  neceflary,  tinlefi  the  valiie  be  acfawwlednd  in  the 
hill  to  be  received,  nnd  uhle&  the  bill  be  oitawil  for 
t'.ventv  pounds  or  upwards, 

A  bill  drawn  on  two  M)i;itlv  muft  have  a  joint  accept- 
ance, otherwile  he  proiellcd  j  but  if  on  two  or  either  of 
them,  the  acccin.inee  of  one  is  AlflUient. 

ACCEPFATION,  in  gnumurj  is  the  fignificatioa 
or  fehfe  wherein  »  word  is  taken  and  receiirtd.  Moft 
words  in  every  langu^^eyetknown,  have  fevenl  accepts* 

tions. 

ACCKPTILLATION,  in  the  civil  hw,  implies  an 
acquittance  given  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor,  without  re* 
ceiving  any  money. 

ACCEPTOR^  the  perioD  who  aoc^tt  a  bill  of  ex* 

change.  • 

ACCESS,  ill  a  {rcncral  fenfc,  implies  the  approach 
of  one  thing  towards  another  :  but,  in  a  more  particular 
acceptation,  it  figniftes  the  permiflbn  oc  leMC'to  cooM 
near  a  perfon  or  thing. 

The  word  is  Latin,  attifut-,  alidcoilDpouildedof4|^1iO^ 
and  t$iof  to  focceed,  or  approach. 

Access,  among  phyficians,  is  the  beginning  of  a 
paroxyfm,  or  fit  of  an  intermitting  difeafc. 

ACfCtSSlBLL,  fomething  that  may  he  approached, 
or  to  which  accefs  may  be  had. 

Accessible  Jkittuk  or  Htight,  See  JmffiUt  AlTl- 

Accessible  DlJ\ar.ct.    Sec  Distance. 
ACCESSION  inipiici,  ui  a  general  fciUc,  the  aft 
H  cf 
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ef  dppfoachlng,  or  going  to  a  p\»ce,  perfon,  or  thing. 
Bur,  ill  a  more  rcftri-incd  accrpiation,  iifignifinthe  ait 
vkl.ti  J  V  3  thinsf  is  juincd  yr  united  to  fomcthing  that 
prtvioudy  cxilk-d. 

AtctsiJON  i»  alio  ufcd  to  fijiiifv  a  prince's  fucccllloii 
to  the  throne;  and  likcwilc  the  act  ut  engaging  and 
becoming  a  paity  ia  a  ticaty  before  concluded  between 
other  powers. 

Accession,  in  the  h'--'ingart,  implies  tVie  bcgiiuiiflg 
of  the  fit  or  paroxydii  or  .ia  intcrmittiiv',  fe  ver. 

.■\LCESSORlUS,  a  name  given  to  i  particular  nerve 
bj  Dr.  Willis.   It  belongs  to  the  eighth  pair,  and  arilcs  ' 
by  fcvctttl  fildmenu  ffooi  botli  fidcsof  che  medutbi  fpi- 
of  the  neck. 

ACCESSORY,  or  AccBttAsr,  ia  a  general  fenfe, 

implies  vi.lK.ccvcr  accedes,  OT  is  added  to  anotker  and 

Atcts^nitv,  o.-  Ac crs'-ARv,  in  rigr.if'cs  a  perfon 
puilty  of  a  felonioui  Cjfi^ncc,  not  piincipaliy,  but  by  par- 
ticioution,  as  by  command,  advice,  or  concealment. 

Acoefluries  are  of  two  kinds,  vis.  acMflbric*  before 
the  and  aeccffories  afttr  it.  An  acceflbty  before 
the  f.ifl  i:i  he  thni,  being  font  ac  ilic  ilnic  d  ihc  felony 
eiji;i;iutteJ,  pfe>cuici,  counkls,  conim.uids,  or  kbcti 
.M'.other  to  commit  a  felony.  Tills  i;  ;ui  liffcncc  greater 
than  the  accc|lbry  after ;  and  therefore,  in  many  cafes, 
c!eif]r  is  taken  away  from  aceeflbries  before  it,  which 
yet  Is  not  taken  away  from  aceeflbries  after,  as  iit  petit 
treafon,  murder,  iDbboy,  and.  wiHiul  butnfnf.  Ac- 
rtfTorics  after  the  fa^t  is,  where  a  perfon,  knowing  the 
felony  to  be  committed  by  ajiother,  receiver,  rtiicvcs, 
comforts,  or  afl-As  the  felon. 
.  ACCIDENT*  foroething  produced  crfuailv,  without 
ajiy  previous  intention  in  the  agent. 

'Accident,  in  mctsphyfics,  fomcthing  additional  or 
fupcradded  to  an  objcLt,  not  cfTcntialty  belonging  to  it, 
and  without  which  tuc  olijcil  can  fuhfill. 

Accident,  in  heraldry,  is  an  additional  note  or  mark 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  which  ma^'  be  cither  omitted  or  tc- 
taincd,  without  altering  the  eflcnce  of  the  armour. 

ACCIBBKI*,  among  grammafianst  implies  a  property 
attached  to  a  word,  without  entering  into  its  cfilntial 


ACCIDENTAL,  in  a  Kami  Aale,  implies  bmtf 
thing  that  havens  hf  acddem,  or  due  is  noc  cflcntial  t» 

iu  fubjeift. 

ActlDENTAt,  in  phi'iofupliv,  ii  applied  to  that  effc£l 
which  flows  from  ibmc  caufe  inCcrvcnijig  by  accident* 
without  being  fubje£},  or  at  leaft  without  any  appear* 
ance  of  being  fubjcd,  to  g^neml  laws,  or  regular  tf 
turns.  In  this  frafe  tttttJntal  is  oppofed  lo  onjtmt  and 
prituifal.  'I  hus  the  fun's  fUcc  i.s,  with  itfi  ea  to  t!ic 
earth,  thtf  conflaiu  ajid  principal  came  ut  tne  heat  itr 
fummcr,  ajiJ  the  ecld  in  winter ;  wbcreas  Minds,  fnowt, 
and  rains,  are  the  accidental  caufcs,  which  often  alter 
and  modify  thea^ion  of  the  principal  caufe. 

AccwSKTAL  /ViJtf,  in  pcrfpcdtivc,  is  that  point  ii> 
ttie  horizontBl  line  where  the  projedions  of  two  line* 
parallel  to  each  other  meet  the  pciCi-eiil^e  plane. 

ACClPhNlLR,  i:i  i-.^fjT^]  h  1',  .rv,  a  Dcnui  of  fiflits^ 
whok-  ii.tjuilvi  ;irc  tubular  a:ici  with:  ut  teeth.  Thev  have 
only  a  itngle  hole  or  apenurc  oi  the  gilU  on  each  fide  ; 
the  body  is  ol^OQg,  and  generally  furnifhed  with  fevea 
fins*  1  here  axe  only  two  fpeciei  of  this  hfli,  namelyr 
the  fturgeon  and hufo,  or  ifinglab  fifb.  See  STt/aoroif 
and  IsiNCt. As 

ACClPl  l  LR,  in  mythology,  the  r>imc  of  a  genus 
of  birds  whole  diAinguifliing  ciiaracieriRic  is  a  crooked 
or  hooked  bill.  This  genus  ia  lubdivided  into  three 
daJTes,  the  parrot,  the  owl,  and  the  hawk  kinds. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  term  atdpiier  figni£ed  a 
hawk,  and  which,  from  its  being  very  carnivorous,  they 
coafidcrcd  as  a  bird  of  bad  <Mncn. 
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definition  ;  for  every  word,  notwithltanding  its  figni/i 
cation,  will  be  either  primitive,  dti i\ ..'ivt, 
compound,  which  are  the  accidents  ui  words 


ligm 


or 


A  word  is  faid  to  be  primitive,  when  it  is  taken  from 
no  other  word  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  ulied  ;  thus 
ArotWff,  iingy  g:e/{,  arc  primitive  words.   It  is  faid  to  be 

derivative,  when  is  Is  laken  from  fonic  other  word  :  thus 
fKafrerifyy  ilnj^eirm,  g::.t.>:f/i ,  lie,  are  derivatives.  A  lintple 
wofd  is  cafily  di{li;);;uill\cd  from  a  compound  :  thus  jujiy 
jujlkft  arc  fimple  words ;  unjufit  in/ti/i>i*t  aie  compounid  : 
m  is  a  limple  word  as  well  as  /«M<r«i  but  riffiMisa  u  a 


Befides  tbefe  accidents,  which  are  common  to  all  forts 

ofv.-onh,  eaelT  pa;1icafaf  fpccies  has  its  aeciJeim  :  ihui 
the  acciJciAi  ol  the  noun  fubflaiitivc  are  the  geitdtr, 
dcclenfion,  and  number  :  aUd  the  adjcAive  hsa  another 
accident,  namely,  the  compariCon. 

AcctnrNT,  in  lugic,  i&  when  we  join  a  confufed  and 
indeterminate  idea  of  fubAance  with  a  diAuiQ  idea  of 
fome  mode  ;  bccaufe  it  is  then  capable  of  repfefrritmg 
n  er}'  ihiiip  to  which  that  mode  e.in  belong.  Tiius  the- 
idea  ot  ]irui.!ent  wjli  cejnipf^lieiiel  ^  piudeiii  man,  a  iitu- 
l^  lit  ;.cl:c)n,  \  and  (he.  idea  of  round,  alt  round  bodies  : 
ih:;;  forms  the  fifth  univcrfui',  and  is  calh^d  accident,  be- 
c.uil'c  j.ct  clitntial  to  the  thing  to  which  it  is  attributed. 
But  it  ibould  be  obfcrvcd,  that  wlliai  we  coofider  two 
ftibfhnces  together,  we  may  confitfcr  one  of  tSera  as  the 
ir.ecJe-  L-ftht  o;h-:r  :  tl.;i:>  a  efreffeil  man  niav  heconfo'crcd 

3.  vvhcik',  cuiiipejicii  t>f  the  man  and  iiis  ciutiies  ;  but  to 
lie  drcfl'cd,  in  refpcifl  to  that  man,  is  only  a  mode,  under 
which  we  conAder  him,  notwithftandiiig  the  di{{i:rcnt 
forts  of  bis  habit  may  be  fubilances. 

.AcciPtKT,  among  pbylicians,  fignifies  a  revolution, 
tccalioned  by  fome  new  caufe,  which  adds  ftrenith  to  the 
difcafe  alrcu'dy  cxiftiiig.  The-  mcft  eckbrated  pra£)i- 
tioners  in  the  healing  .rrt  recommend  the  utraoft  atten- 
iif)n  to  tilt  violence  «>f  accidena,  bccaufe  their  continu- 
ance may  augment  the  diftemper  tib  (Uch  a  degree' as  to 
iCJulcr  it  incurable. 


Pliny,  however,  tells  us,  that  in  foma  cafes,  particn* 
larly  in  maniagc,  it  was  efieemed  a  biid  of  good  omen^ 
bccaufe  it  never  cats  the  hearts  of  other  birds  ;  intimating 
thereby,  that  no  differences,  in  a  married  flate,  ought  to 
reach  the  heart. 

The  accipitcr  was  worfhippcd  as  a  divinity  by  the  in- 
habitants of  I'entyra,  an  illand  in  the  Mile,  bcini^  con- 
fidcred  by  them  as  the  image  of  the  fun }  and  hence*  we 
find  that  luminary  rcpfsftnied  in  bieioglyphics,  mdertbe 
figure  of  a  hawk. 

ACCiSMUS,  in  antiquity,  implies  a  feigned  rcfufal 
of  what  a  perfon  ejrneAly  eiilires. 

AccisMUS,  in  thctone,  a  a  fpccics  of  irony.  See 
laoKY. 

ACCLAMATION,  a  token  of  joy  or  applaufCf 
whereby  the  public  tellify  their  efteem  and  approbation. 

The  \vo;[l  ii  !v:;t:n,  ctclamatic,  srd  compounded  of*/»' 
to,  (it  at,  wid  4»i..v.*,  to  fliout,  or  crv  i-louJ. 

The  forms  of  acclamation,  anion.'  the  anricnt?,  were 
different  amonc  diii'erent  nations.  i  he  Hebrc>A  s  tiled 
to  cry  HefannM^  and  the  Greeks  t.yt.^»  tv«r,  good  for- 
tune Herodotus  mentions  fome  magiftratesat  Athens 
who  wereeleAcd  by  acclamation,  though  it  wasnot  in- 
I'.ic.itcJ  by  fliouts,  but  b\  holJ^n^-  up  of  hands.  The 
li.iibririaii»  teflificd  their  ajiprubaiion  b\  aconfufcd  ne;  (e, 
or  clafliini;  <  f  their  arms.  Among  the-  Konians  there 
were  three  ditferent  kinds  of  acclamations,  that  of  the 
)x;ople,  that  of  the  lettate,  and  dut  of  the  iflcmbJics  «f 
the  learned. 

The  aeelamations  of  the  people  were  fliewn  at  the 

public  rntrirs  of  tmpi  rors  and  i.^rnrr.:l5  ;  ;.t  the  H-cws 
riven  by  the  miiL'^ltiatri  ;  asjd  41  the  irtU.Uphs  of  Ciifl- 

ijuerors.    Thdc  .leeUaiations  were  originally  nothing, 
inure  tiian  the  contuiicd  fhouts  of  the  mullixude  tran- 
fported  with  joy  }  the  ftmple  undifgui&d  esprcflions  o^ 
public  appioMtion.  But,  utidcr  tiic  cmpcrocs,-  this  in* 
petuout  motion,  to  which  the  people  abandoned  them-' 
ftlvcs  a-.,  it  weie  bu  enthufiafm,  bccsnic       art,  and  a 
fludicd  harni(jri\  ;  a  n.ufician  fct  the  tunc,  and  tbc  peo-- 
pic  giving  twc>  cheuii,  iJie-rnately  rcjicatcd  the  form  of 
1  the  acclamation,     i'he  moft  common  forms  Were ftlicilfr^ 
j^hnginm  vifam,  anvci  fdittti'  thofe  of   triumph  were* 
;  vcrft^  In  pr.iife  of  the  cooquctor,  the  foldieik  and  peo- 
,  pic  cry  it<^  out  at  certiin  intervals,  » trkmphe. 
;     T  lie- ai  .•Un-.jiioas  of  the  fctute,  thojeh  mote  ferloas,- 
had  tiiC  fiuic  end,  that  of  hcnouiing,  and  olten  flatter- 
j  ing,  the  prince.     Tiic  lorms  generally  ulrd  to  telhiy 
I  their  approbation  Of  his  pro^fitions,  were,  eanuif  mms. 
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ft  was  cuftomary  for  men  of  letters  to  recite  their  com- 
|>oruions  in  the  Capitol,  or  fomc  temple,  before  a  nu- 
mcrou»  aflembly  ;  and  the  acclamations  were  there 
kive^  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  at      public  Oixws. 

ACCLlVlS,  in  anatomy,  is  the  dame  by  whicb  rome 
Vriten  call  the  obUquus  afcendeni. 

ACCLIVITY,  the  flope  or  afcent  of  » line  or  plane, 
tonfiilc-TCi!  ill  it".  Lii'ci.-uditig  dircclicji!. 

The  word  a  Lann,  aad  conij)ouiJi:J  ol  eJ,  and  cuvus. 

Some  writers  on  fortification  have  ukd  the  term  acli- 
vity  as  fynonimous  with  talus ;  but  (be  latter  properly 
ii;;nifies  the  flope  Ul  geoetal,  whether  it  be  couUdcicd  a» 
afcendingordefccnding.  ^ 

ACCL.OV1  I^,  Iii  r.irrkry,  fignihes  pricked.  Tim' 
a  lioric'i)  foot,  when  pritkcd  with  a  nail  in  fhoeing)  f-ii^ 
to  be  accloycd. 

ACCOMMODATION,  among  divines,  implies  the 
application  of  what  u  faid  of  one  perfon  or  thing  to  an- 
cjiher.  I'hus  the  words  of  Ifaiab,  ddivered  tO  the  Jews 
oi  his  tuiit,  arc,  by  Sl  Paul,  accomihodated  to  that 
jeoplc  who  wcic  coiucmporaf Its  with  ihc  apalljc. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  compounded  ot  to,  and 
MMwAW,  commodious. 

AccoilMODATIOHy  in  philofophy,  is  the  application 
of  one  thing  to  another  by  analogy. 

Accommodation,  in  Ism,  fi^nilica  an  amicable 
agreement  between  two  ror.iciidiiig  p.iftie«. 

ACCOM  PAN  YMENT,  in  mulic,  implies  the  in- 
imimenis  that  accompany  »  voice  to  render  the  melody 
more  agreeable* 

The  manner  of  aiccompanjijif  depend*  mote  uppn 
praAice  and  tafte,  than  upon  any  rules  that  can  be 
given. 

AccoMPA.vYMENTs,  in  painting,  are  the  ohje£l$  added 
t'tlitr  by  way  of  crna:r,tiu  or  p:(jl;abili;y.     1  hus  dugs, 

funs,  ajid  game,  arc  the  proper  accoinp.inymcnts  of  a 
nniin?  piece,  and  lend  greatly  to  ornament  tbe|H£hirc. 
ACCOMFJLlCJu  in  law*  ia^  a  perfon  who  was  privy 
tcif  or  affifted  in,  the  perpfcrration  of  focnc  crime.  See 

ACCESSCRY. 

The  wijrd  is  corn;-f  i:^JcJcf  thiLaijU  acl,  to,  to- 
gether, jni  r/j.-j,  to  Il  j. 
,  ACCOMPUSHMLNT,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  figoifies 
the  execution  and  fucoefa  of  a  thing  we  before  propofcd 
•oourfelves.  ■     i  * 

The  wont  is  eom'pbubded  of  the  Latin  a/,  and  etmpUe, 
tofinifh,  orfulhl.. 

The  accomplifhment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Teftameni,  in  the  perfon  of  Our  Sivioiir,  very  clearly 
ibewcthathe  wasthc  McHlah. 

The  accomplilhment  of  a  prapliccy  may  bb  done  two 
itfan,  either  diretSlIy,  or  by  aecommodatton  }  for  one 
dod  the  fame  prophecy  may  have  feveral  accomplilb- 
ments  at  different  times  .  as,  f t  r  itirtiiu  i-,  th.it  of  Our 
Saviour,  touching  th6  deflruction  of  jerufalem,  which 
iini.tl\  have  a  fecond  accomplilhmcnt  in  the  times  which 
fhall  immcdiatelv  precede  the  iaft  judgment. 

This  principle  ia  not,  however,  univcrfat,  and  may 
even  be  dangerous  in  many  refpe£ls,  by  filling  into  the 
fyOcm  of  Grotius  upon  the  avcotnpfiQiment  of  prophe- 
cies. We  m'uft  therefore  fjy,  thst  the  accorii;)lir-i  incnt, 
or  the  literal  fenfc  of  the  prophecy,  is  its  dirciU  accom- 
idifliment,  and  that  the  figurative  fcnfe  of  ^  prophecy  is 
■ta  acewnplifhment  by  accommodation  :  thi:t  implies  no 
more  than  that  the  prophecies  have  been  literally  accom- 
pliltted  ;n  the  perion  of  Jefus  Cbrift,  whom  they  prove 
to  be  the  Mcfliah.  As  to  the  accomplilhmcnt  of  accom- 
raodatio.'i,  it  is  proved  ik)  further  than  it  is  ^contained, 
or  clearly  pointed  out,  in  tlie  Scriptures,  or  conAantly 
delivered  down  to  us  by  tradition  )  fiar  we  are  not  ignu 
rant  Imw  far  fanaticifoi,  and  the  irnguUrity  of  iroagina- 
twn,  nay  go  in  this  matter,  wheii  we  would  interpret 
the  fcnfe  of  prophecies,  and  fix  the  accomplilhment  of 
them  according  to  our  own  fancies.  Thofewhoarept^r- 
fuaded  that  the  human  mind  \%  not  of  itfclf  more  capable 
of  fixing  the  acconipltlhniciU  of  a  propliccy,  than  of  prc- 
diding  the  future  in  a  furc  and  circumftantial  manner, 
i^uTd  always  obferve  this  rule>  Sflmii prtfhuu /tr^tura 
fretria  iKtirfrOg^mmut  Jit. 

Wt  QuSlf  howcTcr,  ttf<J,  tfutt  dwre  are  firoplreciei! 


partly  accomp^if^  e  f  in  onr  f-nfe,  and  in  refpeft  of  a 
certain  object  ^aa  iuily  accomplifbed  in  another  :  fuch 
jrc  thu  predictions  of  the  dtdrudlioii of  Jemfidem^  and 

foine  of  thoil:  in  the  Apocalvpfc. 
ACCOMPl'.    Sec  AccuuMT. 
ACCOJ^Dt     mufic,  the  fame  with  concord.  See 

CONCCKD.  . 

Accord,  in  law,  implies  an  accommodation  between 
contending  parties,  by  lacaiii  of  an  offer  made  by  the 
one,  and  ;-cv  epted  by  the  Other. 

AtcoRD,  in  paintini;,  fignifies  the  harmony  that 
reigns  among  the  lights  .iiiJ  Hudesofa  pii^ure. 
,  ACCpiU^iiiDt  to  heraldry,  is  the  term  applied  to 
every  animal  borne  in  an  elculcheoa,  when  its  horns  are 
'  r'ifFetcnt  ecluiirs  from  tholbof  the  real  ahimal  j  whoa 
ii  15  laid  tu  beuccorned. 

ACCOUNT,  pr  Accompt,  in  arithmetic,  a  compu* 
ration  of  the  number  of  certain  things,  whether  they  te> 
late  to  time,  weight,  mcafurc,  money,  iic. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Lattin  adi  to^  and 
ttmpuias,  computation. 

Account,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  books  in  whidi 
merchants,  &C.  enter  all  their  bufinefs.    See  BooiC- 

KEEPINC. 

Accot;NT  iR  cmpom  is  an  accotint.kcpt  by  traders 
in  partnerlhip,  containing  ail  the  articles  rdatiag  to 
their  joint  trade. 

Account,  in  law,  fignifics  a  writ  or  z&\on  which 
lies  ai^.iinft  a  bailiff,  or  receiver,  who  refufi  s  to  fjivc  S 
proper  account  to  another  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

1'he  prcceedings  upon  this  a£lion  being  difBculc,  di- 
latory, and  cxpenfive,  it  is  now  feldom  ufed,  efpeciaUy 
if  the  party  has  any  other  remedy,  as  debt,  covenant^ 
cafe,  or  other  aflion  ;  or  if  the  demand  ^  i  <  J"  confe- 
quencc,, and  the  itiatter  of  an  intricate  n;iia[i  -,  for,  in 
fuch  cafes,  it  js  raoic  advil'cablc  to  have  rccourfe  to  a 
court  of  equity,  where  matters  of  account  arc  more 
commodioufly  adjufted,  and  more  advantageoufly  dctcr- 

red  with  regard  to  both  prtics  %  the  plaintiff  being  4a 
court  entitled  to  a  difcovery  of  books,  papers,  and 
the  dcfcnttant';  oaih  ;  ;'.iiJ,  on  the  other  h?.nd,  the  di- 
fendjnt  aiiowcd  to  ciiVnunt  tiie  funs  [i.iiii  or  expended 
by  hirn,  and  all  reafotnible  alluwanccs,  and  tn  dilrhargc 


himfclf  of  fums  under  forty  Shillings  by  his  own  osth,  if 
by  anfwcr  or  other  writing  he  chaigm  himfclf  with  fuch. 
He  is  likewifc  entitled^  after  the  account  is  fettled,  to  a 


decree  In  his  favour,  if  dny  thing  appears  to  be  due  ttf 

him  on  the  bahnce. 

CLumler  Accounts,  (he  name  of  a  fovcreign  court 
in  France,  anfwerine  nearly  to  our  Exchequer. 

ACCOUNTANT,  or  Accomptant,  a  perfon  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  company,  office,  ft^.  it 
alfo  fignifics  one  (killed  in  the  nature  ofaecoiints^orwhtf 
makei  the  ftudy  and  pradtce  of  accounts  his  bilfinefs. 

Accoi'NTAN  r-GF.stn Ai.  is  an  officer  in  the  Ctjurt 
of  Ch.inccrv,  appointed  by  awt  of  pailiamcnt  to  receive 
all  monies  lodged  in  court,  and  convey  th^  iame  to  the 
bank  of  Englaod  /or  the  better  fecurity. 

ACCRETION,  in  natural  hiftory  and  philofophy,  \i: 
the  increase  or  auBinenuiion  of  a  body  by  the  addition  of 
new  parts.   See  Nutrition.  , 

7'hc  w(.rd  is  Latin,  auntht  md  oompoundsd  of  mI^' 
to,  and  ert/tti  to  grow. 

AccaanoK,  in  the  civil  law,  implies  the  property  of 
a  vague  or  unoccupied  thing,  acquired  by  its  adhering  to 
or  fallowing  another  thing  already  occupied. 
.  ACCUSATION,  iri  law^  fignifics  the  iA  of  accu- 
fing,  or  the  charge  brought  againA  any  one  for  d 
crime.  , 

The  word  it  Latin,  acfufcth,  znd  compounded  of  adt 
to,  and  aittjary  to  blame. 

By  Masna  Charts,  no  man  flull  be  imprrfoned  o^ 
condemiieo  on  any  accufttioA,  without  trial  by  his  peers^ 
or  the  law.  None  fhall  be  vexed  with  any  aacufation,' 
but  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  *.  and  no  man  may 
be  tnolelled  by  petition  to  thekine,  i5>;c.  anlri  ■  by 
indidmcnt  or  ptefentment  of  lawful  men,  or  by  proce's 
at  common  law.  I'tomoters  of  fuggefliont  are  to  find 
furety  to  puifue  them,  and  if  they  do  not  mike^  theiA 
good,  fhall  pay  damages  to  die  party  ^Culjtdy  apd  alfei 
a  6ne  to  the  lung.        perion  is  <ifrit£ed  to  ahfwer 
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tpon  eitb  to  a  queftion  whereby  be  may  actafe  himrch' 
of  any  crime,  &c. 

ACCUSATIVE,  in  the  Latin  grammar,  is  the  fourth 
cal'c  uf  nouns,  and  iigniiict  the  relation  of  the  noun  on 
which  the  niition  implied  in  the  verb  terminates  •,  and 
^^bence,  in  fuch  lan^^usges  as  have  cafes,  thefc  lunins  have 
"a  particular  termination  called!  accufative:  as  Augujlut 
'cu-.t  AnUnium^  Auguft'Ji  \  a1141ilhcd  Antony.  Here 
tsnsim  is  the  noun,  on  which  the  adion  implied  in  the 
verb  vtdt  terminates  ;  and  therefore  mud  have  the  ac- 
cufative termination.  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  the  palace  of 
Uic  fun,  fays,  Materim  fuptrabat  tpui.  The  WOfk  fiir- 
pafled  the  matcriab.  Mere  nutttritm.  has  the  accafatira 
termination  ;  bccaufc  it  determines  tbe  aAion  of  the  verb 
fitptralal. 

In  the  Englifh  language  there  ar«  no  cafo,  except  the 
genitive,  the  relation  of  the  noun  bcint;  Hicwn  by  the 
aHidance  of  prepofitioot,  as  aft  r«,  ^mi,  (^t.  By  this 
means  we  are  noC  embarraJled  wtA  ine  trouble  and  dif- 
ticultits  attending  other  languages. 

ACEPHALI,  or  Acephalit*,  in  ecclefiaftical  hii- 
tcry,  a  term  applied  to  fcvcral  fedis  who  rcfufed  tofollow 
fume  noted  leader.  Thus  the  perfons  who  refufcd  to 
toUuw  cither  John  of  Antiocb*  orS:.  Cyril,  inadifpute 
th.u  h.-ippcned  in  thecoupsil  of  Epbejus*  were  termed 
Acephaliy  without  a  bead,  or  leader.  Sucb  biibops  alfo 
as  were  exempt  from  the  difcipline  aJtd  jlurifdiAion  of 
their  patriarch  were  lUled  Acsflali. 

The  word  is  Greek*  and  compounded  of «  priv.  and 
im;*a«>  a  head. 

ACER,  in  botany,  the  raaple-tree.    See  Mapi-e. 
•  AcBft  Mam^  the  great  maple,  commonly  calkd  tbe 
fycamore.   see  Grm  MAPtl. 

ACERIA,  in  ::!i'Iquit;.',  .;n  altnr,  crf.^t  !  h\-  thr  Rr>- 
rnans,  near  the  g.itc  of  a  pciluii  cluccaifJ,  tm  which  his 
i'j;LiiJi  i]j  'v  rii'crtd  iHCtnle  till  thctimt  of!]:',  burial, 

1  he  Chincfc  have  ftill  a  cuftom  ilmilar  to  this,  of 
erecting  an  altar  to  a  pcrfon  immediately  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  in  fome  room  of  the  houfe  wbicb  is  g^erally 
bung  with  mourning.  An  image,  or  reprelentation  of 
the  c'cccafeJ,  i>  'aid  u;x,:i  the  nlrar,  arJ  ccrv  one  ap- 
ptoJchc*  it,  bu-.v:.  Ijar  tirr.c^,  anJ  olters  obiationj  of 
perfumes. 

ACE  TABULUM,  m  antiquity,  a  meafure  ufcd  by 
the  ancients,  equal  to  one  eighth  of  our  pint. 

It  feerns  to  bave  acquired  its  name  from  a  veflel  in 
which  tttttum.,  or  vine^r,  was  brought  to  thzir  tables, 
and  probably  cont^.inca  a^ol|r  this  tjtiantitv. 

Acetabulum,  ta  .liutuniy,  a  large  cavity  of  a  bone 
which  receives  another  convex  bone  in  order  to  admit  of 
a  circular  motion  ii>  the  joint  thus  articulated. 

Thus  the  hr;jc  cavity  found  in  the  nlfa  innomiflatais 
particularly  called  the  acetabulum,  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  femur,  or  thigh  bone.  It  is  formed  by  the 
jun^ure  of  the  os  ilium,  ifchium,  and  pubcs. 

AcfTABULUM  alfo  fignifics  a  Itind  of  glandular  fub- 
flancc,  many  of  which  arc  found  in  the  placenta  of  Ibme 
animals.    Sec  Cotyledon. 

AcF. TAnuLUM,  in  botany,  a  i;enas  of  lea  plants, 
whole  leaves  are  fhaped  like  a  bafoii. 

ACETARY,  a  tenn  ufed  by  Dr.  Grew,  for  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  ftruAure  of  lame  fmitS}  on  account  of 
iti  iournc:'s. 

ACK TOSA,  ill  br.tany,  common  forrcl.  It  ha»  a 
long,  tibrous,  ytltuwifh,  bitter  root,  and  lon|;  oval  Jtavcs 
placed  alternately  on  the  ftatk,  which  is  ftnated  a  foot 
in  length,  and  divided  into  feveral  branches.  The  im- 
palement of  thr  flower  is  compofed  of  thae  fmall  leaves 
benJcd  backv/ards.  The  flower  has  three  leaves  larger 
triun  thcfcoi  the  impalement.  In  the  center  of  the  flower 
jy  a  three  cornered  poititat,  or  pifiii,  fupporring  ihice 
.Imati  ftyU'^,  surrounded  with  fix  Bamina.  It  afterwards 
becomes  a  ti  iangular  feed,  indofed  by  tbe  petals  of  the 
flower.  In  flioft,  it  agrees  with  the  dock  in  all  its  i  ha- 
takers,  except  !n  h.trintr  acid  taftc.  It  is  but  a  Imail 
plir.t  in  the  f.ei^l ,  but  m  the  uardins  produces  large 
.  iravfs.  It  rr>iiit  be  fi>w  n  curly  in  the  fpriiig,  in  a  lhaJy 
inoift'bordcr  :  Jti  l,  if  the  plants  are  mftcrvvards  rtmovcil 
(niw-r.nothtr  liiady  bnrder,  they  will  produce  ilill  larger 
l«strr-.,  and  ecntinue- much  longer.  Sorrel  isulird  in  medi- 
cine tocot't  and  quench  tbirftj  and  the  dccoiiUon  of  the 
"  A  . 


Ti-ivei  m-jVc*  a  nuTul  drink  in  fever:.  It  h  ercci!;  nt 
agaialt  the  icuivy,  and  in  irnir  cnld  coimti.^.i  ihcy  ulc 
a  mixture  of  the  juices  ot  (<a.il  am!  iVurvy-i-'rafs  againft 
this  difeafc  with  lucccfs.    Hrtokiss  Natural  flijl, 

AcKTosA  Ritundif^a^  round-leaved  or  French Ibrrel. 
This  plant  has  the  fame  charaAer  as  the  former,  ex- 
cepting the  leaves,  which  are  (oaictitites  almoft  round. 
This  ii  tlic  !h  fl  fort  for  kitchen  ufe,  and  therefore  is 
often  pLiiittd  111  ^ardins.  T  he  toots  are  very  apt  to 
fprcad,  by  \s  hit  h  iiic:;nsit  iseafih  pmpii^ated,  and  muft 
be  planted  at  greater  dillanccs  th«n  the  former,  name- 
ly* a  foot  at  Icaft.  It  ii  cooling  like  the  former, 
quenches  thrift,  and  excites  an  appetrte.  The  decoAioa 
of  it  is  ^ood  in  bilious  fevers.    tSuthiU  Natural  Hifl. 

ACE  rOSE,  or  Acf  Tous,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
litjut  rs,  ti  iiits,  &:c.  .T^  have  a  four  tafle,  or  partake  of  tha 
nature  o!  vinti^.ir. 

ACE  rU.Vli  vinegar.   See  the  article  Vinecar. 

AcETOM  ^^Uatmt  diftilled  vinegar.   See  tfr/ftOtJ 

VlNKGAK. 

Spirim  AcETi,  fpirit  of  vinegar.    See  Spirit  of  Vi- 

NEGA.1. 

Ac  ti  L  M  Rijatitmy  vinegar  of  rofes.  Soc  Fint^ar  o( 
Roses. 

Ac£T(.t.M  RaJiiotum,  a  name  given  by  the  old  cbe* 
mills  to  what  is  now  called  Tartarus  regeneratus.  See 
TAaTAai;s  Rtgntratui. 

ACHANE,  a  corn  meafure  anciently  ufed  i.i  Pcfia  : 
it  was  equal  to  forty-five  Attic  medini. 

ACHAT,  in  law,  implies  a  purchafeor  bargain.  And 
hence  probably  purveyors  were  called  AibtUn,  from  their 
making  bargains. 

ACHATES,  in  natural  hiftor>',  a  predourflene  ge- 
nerally called  an  agate.  See  Agate. 

ACTHE,  or  AcH,  a  feveie  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
as  the  head -ache,  tooth-ache,  tec.    See  HZAD-ACHC, 

ToOTH-AcHE,  &C, 

ACHEKNER,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  lirft  mag- 
nitude in  the  fouthcrn  extremity  of  the  cooftellation  En- 
danus.    Its  longitude  is  ii*.  4S'  toT'.  of  Pifces,  and  it> 

latitude  32'.  46  .  3".  S. 

ACHILLEA,  in  the  Linr.r.m  1,  iltni  of  botany,  n. 
grnus  r  t  p!. m::  i  f  the  fyngentfi  i  cl.ih,  comprehcndinj 
the  millefolium  andptarmica  of  f     ii-.t'i  1 1. 

ACHILLEAD,  or  AcHlLLEi  ,  tl:~  ti:lc  of  a  famous 
poem^  written  by  Statius,  in  which  that  poet  intended 
to  Delate  the  whole  life  of  Achilles ;  but  was  prevented 
by  death  from  executing  hi-,  purpofc.  The  work  con - 
rains  only  the  infancy  j.iid  cducjiion  of  the  hero ;  and 
even  th.it  hiflor}-  is  very  imperfc£l. 

1  hi3  work  is  of  the  epic  kind,  but  very  deficient  in 
the  plan  or  fable,  though  Julius  Scaliger  has  preferred 
StarittS  to  all  the  hetoic  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Homer  not  excepted.  It  is  however  generally  agreed 
that  StJtiu'?  h:Ls  treated  his  fubjeifl  more  Tike  an  hilloii.in 
th.iri  a  pi>ct,  v.'ithout  contininj  himfclf  to  what 
conftitiitcs  .1  in:c  cpii,  poem.  At  the  fame  time  his 
di£lion  anJ  vci  htic-.tmn,  by  incfTcL^ualiy  endeavouring  to 
reach  the  (nbliiric.  becomes  tumid,  and  deviates  tntO 
bombafl.  Nor  is  tbe  entire  hiilory  of  the  lift  of  an  hero 
a  pt  fipcr  fubjeft  of  an  ^ic  poem. 

ACHIl  l.F.S,  an  appellation  fomctimcs  given  to  the 
principal  argument  maidc  ufe  of  by  each  fcdl  of  ancient 
philofophers  in  defence  of  their  fyftcm. 

Tenii)  AcHiLLFs,  in  anatomy,  is  the  tendon  formed 
by  the  tails  of  feveral  mufcles,  and  infetted  into  the  o» 
calcis.  it  has  its  name  from  the  fatil  wound  Achilles  h 
fald  to  have  received  in  that  part  before  the  walls  of 
Troy. 

ACHQR,  in  phv'fic,  is  a  fpccics  of  the  herpes,  and 
appears  with  a  cruffed  fcab  formed  by  a  humour  fomc- 
what  vifcid,  and  refembling  ichor,  whence  tbe  fore  ttfelf 
is  called  achor.   It  is  occafioned  by  a  (alt  fliarp  fenini 

tjozing  throiigli  the  fttin. 

ACHRONIC.AL,  in  .idronomy,  f  e  the  .irtick  AcKO- 

Mv  AL. 

.\CID,  a  general  name  for  every  thing  that  affects  the 

or£,.iil<  o(  taile  with  a  punceiit  rournc('<;. 

Acids  are  the  molt  fimple  of  all  faline  fubftances  with 
regard  CO  their  taflej  and  by  that  particular  they  are 
chiefly  known.  They  bave  dfo  the  proper^  of  tur:i  1 1^  - 
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ail  the  blue  and  violet  colours  of  vegettbtci  Mil)  Wbtd 
diAiogMillitt  them  from  aU  other  fala. 

The  form  under  which  Ki^  mod  eomniiRily  appear, 
is  that  of  a  tr.-infparent  liquor;  though  foliffity  is  rather 
ihcir  natural  rtaJt.  This  is  owing  to  their  affinity  with 
water;  which  is  fb  great,  that,  when  they  contain  hut 
jttft  as  much  of  it  as  is  oeceflary  to  conilitute  them  falts, 
and  confirquentlf  have  a  folid  form,  they  rapidly  unite 
with  that  fluid  the  moment  thM  come  ioto  coma^  with 
it:  and,  as  the  air  is  always  loadeil  with  moiftnre  and 
aqueous  vapours,  its  con  tad  alone  is  fufficient  to  liquiry 
acid  falts ;  becaufe  they  unite  with  its  humidity,  imbibe 
it  greedily,  and  by  that  means  become  fluid.  VVe  there- 
/ore  iky,  ihey  *tua£t  the  moidure  of  the  air.  This  change 
of  a  iait  from  a  foHd  to  a  fluid  flate,  hy  the  fole  conta<5l 
of  the  air,  is  alfo  called  ddiquiun  }  fo  tbat  when  a  fait 
chani;<rs  in  this  manner  from  a  folid  into  a  fluid  form,  it 
is  h  i  •  .  run  per  dtliquium. 

Ac  idi  in  gcnciai  have  a  great  afllinity  with  earths :  that 
with  which  thrv  inoR  readily  wnlte,  is  that  call«l  ah* 
forbeni  earth.  They  f«ein  to  exert  no  a^on  at  all  upon 
vitTtfiable  earths,  fuch  as  fand,  ami  fome  other  kinds,  at 
kaft  while  they  continue  in  their  natural  Hate. 

When  an  acid  liquor  is  mixed  with  an  abforbent 
earth,  for  inftar.re  with  chalk,  thefe  two  fubftanccs  in- 
fiantly  unite  with  fo  much  impetuohty,  efpccialiy  if  the 
acid  liquor  be  thoroughly  dephlegmated,  tbat  a  great 
ebullition  is  immediately  produced,  attended  with  con- 
fiderahle  biffine,  heat,  and  rapours,  w  hich  rife  the  very 
inflant  of  their  conjuiiiflion. 

From  the  combination  of  an  acid  wni:  in  abforbent 
earth,  there  arifcs  a  Jiew  conipound,  wh:cii  fome  chemifts 
have  called  fal  Jaijum  \  becaufe  th-  scid,  hw  uniting  with 
theeanh,  lofes  its  four  taitc,  and  accjuircs  another  not 
unlike  that  of  the  common  fea>ialt  u£ed  in  our  kitcfaeni ; 
yet  varying  according  to  the  dlfltfent  forts  of  acids  and 
earths  comhincd  together.  The  aciJ  Lit  the  fan.L-  (inic- 
lofes  its  property  of  turning  vcgciablc  blacks  a.nd  viulct  tu- 
lours,  red. 

If  we  enqoire  what  is  become  of  its  propcnfity  to  unite 
with  water,  we  iball  find  that  the  earth,  which  of  itfelf 
is  not  fjluble  in  water,  hath,  by  its  union  with  the 
acid,  acquired  a  facility  of  diflblvtng  therein  ;  fo  that 
oMr  fal  jrJf»m  is  foluble  in  water.  But,  on  the  other 
hanJ,  the  acid  hath,  by  its  union  with  the  earth,  loft 
part  of  the  aiSnity  it  had  with  water ;  fo  that  if  a 
U  Ju^m  be  dried,  and  freed  of  all  fupetfluoiis  humidity. 
It  will  rehsain  in  that  dry  folid  Jbnil,  inftead  of  attracting 
the  moifturc  of  the  air,  and  running  per  delijuiumy  as  the 
acid  would  do,  it  it  were  pure  and  unmixed  with  earth. 
This  general  rule,  however,  admits  of  fome  exceptions ; 
and  we  (hall  have  occafton  in  another  place  to  take  no- 
tice of  certain  combinations  of  acids  with  eartha,  which 
ftiU  continue  to  atlrad  the  molfture  of  the  air,  though 
not  lb  ftrongly  as  a  pure  acid. 

Univtrfol  or  yitriolic  Acin  is  fo  calleJ,  hcciutc  it  is  in 
fa£i  the  acid  which  is  moll  univerfiiHy  diffuled  through 
aJl  nature,  in  wattts,  in  the  atmoiphcrc,  and  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  feidom  pure,  being  almolL 
always  combined  with  fome  other  fubftance.  That  from 
which  we  obcain  it  with  noft  eafe*  and  in  the  grcatcft 
quantity,  n  vitriol,  a  mineial  which  we  fliall  confider 
nfrr-  •  ii  Js  ;  and  this  is  the  teafon  why  it  is  called  the 
vitritjiic  acid,  the  name  by  which  it  is  ^ncrally  known. 
See  Vrt  KioL. 

When  the  vitriolic  acid  contains  but  little  pblegoi,  yet 
enou|h  to  eive  it  a  fluid  fhrm,  it  is  called  vA  or  vitriol. 
SecCUf^  ViTRMi.  > 

If  the  vitrioKe  acid  eontain  much  water,  it  !s  then 
callcil  Splrli  c/"  Vn  I  oi..  \Vhcn  it  does  not  contain 
enough  to  render  it  fluid,  and  fo  is  in  a  folid  form,  it  is 
named  the  /ry  Otf  V  iTRiot.  See  each  under  in  pro- 
per article. 

When  oQ  of  vitriol  highly  concentrated  is  mixed  with 
water,  they  rufli  into  union  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that 
the  moment  they  touch  each  other,  there  arifes  a  hilEng 
nolle  lilcc  th:u  of  red-hot  iron  plunged  in  cnld  wntcr, 
together  with  a  very  conGderahle  degree  of  heat  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  in  which  the  arid  wai  coacen- 
inmL 

Jfi  inftead  of  auxing  tbb  eonceotnted  acid  with  «»• 
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(er,  you  only  leave  it  expofed  to  the  air  for  fome  timi;,  W 
attracts  and  imbibea  the  moifture.  Both  its  balk  and  iia 
weight  are  increafed  bv  tbia  aoceffion  %  and  if  it  be  under 

an  Ilv  form,  that  is,  if  it  be  concreted,  the  pblcg^tbut 

acqiiireJ  will  foon  refolve  it  into  a  fluid. 

The  addition  of  water  renders  the  vitriolic  arid,  and 
indeed  ail  other  acids,  weaker  in  one  fenfc  \  that  is,  the/ 
leave  on  the  tongue  a  much  fainter  tafte  of  acidity*  and 
are  le(a  adiwe  in  the  foliuioa  of  fome  particular  bodies » 
but  oecafiona  no  dttogefn  chellrength  of  their  affinities; 
it  even,  in  fome  cafes,  enables  them  to  difl'olve  fcvcral 
fybftances,  which,  when  well  dephlegmated,  ihey  are 
incapable  of  attacking. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  combined  to  the  point  of  laiuralioil 
with  a  particular  abforbent  earth,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  yet  well  known,  forms  a  neutral  fait  that  chryftallizcs. 
This  fait  is  called  Ahant  and  the  figure  of  its  cnryftals  is 
that  of  an  oilahcdroit  or  folid  of  eight  fides.  Sec  Al(;m. 

The  vicrioiic  acid,  combined  with  certain  earths, 
formii  a  kind  of  neuttal  iait  called  St/mitu,  which  rhryj^ 
flallizes  in  dilTercnt  forma,  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
earth.  There  are  numberleli  fprings  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  diflblved  Seltmtts ;  but  when  cnce  ih:s  fait  is 
chryflallized,  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to  diiVulvc  it  in 
water  a  fecond  time.    See  the  article  Selekites. 

If  an  alkali  be  prefrnied  to  the  frlcnites,  or  to  alum, 
thefe  falia  will  l>e  thereby  decompofed  ;  that  is,  the  acid 
will  quit  the  earth»,  and  join  the  alkali,  with  which  ic 
bath  a  greater  affinity.  And,  from  thi*  conjunfiion  of 
the  vit.-iolir  -.vi'h  a  fixed  alkali,  there  ref'jlti  another 
ioit  of  neutfil  lalt,  which  is  called  /fritinum  duf-ilicatumy 
Sal  /iu:l>ui,  ^nd  vilr lohilrd  Tartar,  becaufe  one  of  the 
fixed  alkalies  moit  in  ufe  is  called  Sa/i  sf  Tartar.  See 
Salt  af  Tartar. 

The  vitriolic  acid  ii  capable  of  unitiog  with  the  phlo.^ 
gifton,  or  rather  it  has  a  greater  affinity  with  it  than 
wjth  any  other  body  ;  whence  it  follows  that  all  com- 
pounds, of  which  It  makes  a  part,  may  be  dccompuied 
by  nieans  cf  the  phlogiiion. 

From  the  conjumftion  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  the 
phlogiflon,  arifcs  a  compound  called  JI4nimt  Sit^hiir  ; 
bccaule  it  is  found  perfiediy  Ibrmed  in  the  bowcb  of  ihc 
earth.  It  is  alfb  called  fo?phur  vivum,  or  fimply,  fulphur. 
See  Suj.PHuR. 

Nttrtus  Acid,  a  particular  kind  of  acid,  which,  com- 
bined with  an  alkaline  fait,  formi  a  b^y  oilUd  Niue^ 
See  Nitre. 

It  is  not  certainly  knoiirn  what  conftitutte  the  differ- 
ence between  the  nitrous  and  the  vitriolic  acid,  with  r  - 
gard  to  the  conftituent  prmciples  of  each.  Thr  nioft 
probable  opinion  is,  that  the  nitrous  acid  rs  no  other  tha;! 
the  viuiohc  acid  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
phlogiflon  by  the  means  of  putrefaAion.  If  this  be  fafi, 
the  phlogilion  oiuft  be  united  with  the  uniycrial  acid  in 
another  manner  than  it  is  in  fulphur,  and  in  its  volatile 
fpirit  ;  for  the  nitrous  acid  diiTc.-s  from  thcini  hoth  in  its 
properties.  VVbat  incrcafes  the  probibduv  of  this  opinion, 
is,  that  the  nitrous  acid  is  found  only  in  tr.rths  .,nJ 
ftones  which  have  been  impregnated  with  matters  iubjcft 
10  putrefadion,  and  which  therefore  mufl  contiin  tb^ 
phlogifton  I  for  it  Ibould  be  obferved,  tbat  all  fubflancei 
fttfceptiUe  of  pimefiifiion,  really  contain  the  phlo- 

gifton. 

The  nitrous  acid,  combined  with  certain  abforbent 
earths,  (uch  as  chalk,  marble,  bt>lu5,  form*  neutral  falts 
which  do  not  chryifalli'/.c  ;  and  which,  attcr  bcin>j  dried, 
run  in  the  air  per  dili^uium. 

AM  thofe  neutxal  falts,  which  confift  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  joined  to  an  earth,  may  be  decompofed  by  a  fixed 
alkali,  with  which  the  acid  unites,  and  del  [■  '  i,-  earth; 
and  from  this  union  oi  (he  nitrous  acid  with  a  fixed 
alkali,  refults  a  new  neutral  lUt,  whidi  ia  called  Nhn^ 
or  Salt-ptprt.  See  Nit«b. 

The  nitrous  acid  hath  not  fo  great  an  alSnity  with 
earths  and  alkalis,  as  the  vitriolic  acid  hath  with  the 
fame  fnbitances ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  vitriolic 
acid  drcompofes  all  neutral  falls  arifing  from  a  combina- 
tion of  the  nitrous  acid  with  an  earth  or  an  alkali. 
The  vitriolic  acid  expels  the  nitrous  acid,  unites  with 
the  fubAance  which  ferved  it  for  a  haiis,  and  foma 
thetcwhb  a  neutral  &1t,  which  it  either     almi, .  ■ 

\  ftlentees^ 
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^leaitn,  or  i  viiriolated  urtar,  aceoniiDg  to  the  oataA! 
of  thatbafii. 

The  nitrous  acid,  whfn  thus  fcpjratet!  from  its  bafis 
by  fhc  vitriolic  acid,  is  natned  Spirit  ef  Nitre,  or  y/yuo 
Firtu.  li  it  be  deph'cj^ mated,  or  contain  but  lutlc 
fuprrfluous  water,  it  exnales  in  reddifli  vapours  i  ibeic 
vapours,  being  condcnfed  andcolle^d,  fomi  a  liquor  of 
a  brownilll  yellow,  that  inceflantly  emilt  vapoun  of  the 
ftme  roloor,  and  of  a  pungent  difagreeaUe  imdf .  Th«fe 
chaia-"'T-  hr:yc  procured  it  the  names  of  fmnkirc;  f';i;r-t 
©f  ^t,d  vcllow  aqua  fortisv    Thi«  propeity  in  ilie 

nitrous  acid,  of  eichaling  in  vapours  fh^.v^  ic  to  be  lei» 
fixed  than  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  for  the  latter,  though  «ver 
fe  thoroughly  dcpblegni 9 ted,  never  yields  any  vapours, 
Aor  ha*  it  any  fiaell.  See  jj^'i  tf  Nitrs,  aod  A^a 
Ftrth. 

Af.irh:-  Ann,  nr  the  Acid  cf  Sea  Salt,  an  acid  ob- 
tained irom  inch  Tea  r^ic  as  isufcd  in  our  kitchens. 

Ic  is  not  certainly  known  in  what  this  acid  differs  from 
the  vitriolic  and  the  nitrous«  with  regard  to  its  confti- 
tuent  parts.  Several  of  the  ableft  chytnifts,  fuch  as 
Bechcr  and  Stahl,  are  of  opinion  that  Chc  narine  acid  is 
ito  other  than  the  univcrfiU  acid,  united  to  a  particular 
principle  which  they  call  a  mercurial  earth  ,  but  it  mufl 
be  owned,  that  the  truth  of  this  opinion  is  (o  far  trom 
being  proved  by  a  fu/Ecient  number  of  experiments, 
that  the  very  exigence  of  fuch  a  mercurial  earth  is  not 
yet  well  eftaUifted  ;  and  tberelwe»  that  we  may  net  ex> 
ceed  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge,  we  fliall  content  oar* 
felves  with  delivering  here  the  properties  which  cht- 
lacKri/ •  the  2c  J  ;ii  queftion,  and  by  which  it  is  diUio- 
guilhcd  i.om  the  iwo  others  ahcady  confidered. 

When  it  i>  combined  with  abfoibent  earths,  fuch  as 
time  and  chalk,  it  forms  a  neutral  fait  thatdoei  not  cbry- 
ftallize,  and,  when  dried,  atirafis  the  tnorftnre  of  the 
air.  If  t-ii'  alifijrbent  enrth  be  not  firlly  faturatcd  with 
the  marine  aciJ,  the  fi!t  thc_Tcby  (ornu-d  h;i5  the  propcr- 
titf  ot  a  fixed  a'k.i!i.  Th:  n:,ir:nc  iciJ,  like  the  reft, 
hath  not  fo  great  an  afunity  wtih  caitns,  as  with  Axed 
alkalies. 

When  it  b  combined  with  the  latter,  h  forma  3  nett> 
kral  fait,  which  (hoots  into  cubical  chrylhls.  '  This  iak  ii 

incliiivd  iTd-.v  muifl  in  the  .lir,  am!  ri^n^eqiicntly  one 
of  thole  which  u  .iter  difl  Ivcs  in  ttju.il  quantities,  at 
leaft  as  to  fcnfc,  whether  n  be  boiliJi-'  hot  or  quite  cold. 

The  affiiiiiv  of  thi<  acid  with  afkalics  and  abfurbent 
earths  is  not  fn  g<e::t  a<  ;hac  of  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous 
acids  with  the  lame  fubftanccs  :  wh^  iicc  11  follows,  tbiit, 
when  combined  therewith,  it  may  be  fcparatrd  from  them 
by  cither  of  thofe  acids. 

'  The  acid  of  fea  fait,  thus  dfTengagcd  from  the  fubliance 
which  fcrvcd  it  for  a  bafil,  i(  caUbd  ^  Stk,  See 

Spirit  •/  Sea-Sait, 

The  add  fjf  fea<f>lt,  like  the  other  two,  ftcmttohave 
a  greater  affinity  with  the  phlogiflon  than  with  fixed 
alkalis.  We  are  led  to  this  opmion  by  a  very  curious 
operation,  which  gives  reafon  to  thi'ik  that  fea-fali  may 
be  dccoinpofed  by  the  proper  application  of  a  fubilance 
contaifllag  the  phio^fton. 

From  me  marine  acid,  combined  with  a  pblogifton, 
relutti  a  kind  of  Ailphur,  differing  frooi  the  common 
fort  in  many  ref;H'(!t-  ;  but  j  .-rticutarly  in  this  property, 
that  it  takes  fiic  oi  iticil  upon  being  expofed  to  the  open 
air.  I'his  combination  ia  called  P&^birm.  Sm  the  ar- 
ticle Phosphorus. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  union  of  the  acid  of 
fca^fiik  with  a  fixed  alkali,  and  of  the  neatral  (alt  xefulc- 
ing  from  that  combination,  it  may  be  -condoded  that 
this  neutral  fait  is  no  other  than  the  common  !■;  t-hcii 
fait.  But  it  muR  bcobferved  thr.tihc  fixed  alkali,  winch 
is  the  natural  hafii  of  the  common  fait  obiaitied  from 
fea-water,  is  of  a  fort  fomewbat  different  from  fixed  al- 
kalis in  general,  and  bath  certaiB  prefcniai  yocnliar  to 
itfelf.   See  the  article  Natkoh. 

If  the  add  of  6a-6lt  be  fepifated  from  Its  baCs,  by 
nc.in?  of  th'j  vitridtii;  aciJ,  i:  !<•  cjfy  to  fee  that,  when 
the  operation  is  tin dheJ,  the  fiit  we  have  been  fpeakitig 
of  muftbcihc  refuir.  GlauSer,  a  famous  chymift,  was 
the  firft  who  extrafled  the  fpint  ot  fait  in  this  manner, 
CKmdnad  the  neutral  fait  refulting  frdm  his  procefs, 
anda  finding  it  to  hate  feme  lingtilar  propeniei,  called  ic 


bis  Sid  mrMkt  6t  wonderfttl  felt :  on  this  accoant  it  i$ 
ftillcalM  Glaiiber'i  Mm'n*}^,  or  plainly  Glauber^ 
fait.    See  Sat.  nvrafilf  Ghiuhiri. 

When  theb.ifis  of  fea-f^lt  licoiiitined  with  the  nitrout 
acid  to  the  pomt  rif  faturation,  there  refulfs  a  neutral 
fait,  or  a  fnrt  n!  t>itic,  differing  from  the  common  nitre  j 
firft,  ;n  th^i  it  attraAs  the  moifture  of  the  air  pretty 
fttoogly,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  chryftallize ;  fe- 
condly,  in  tbe^uc  of  iuchryftah,  wbkh  we  paralleb* 
P T'^'^* ;  and  this  naa  pceeaicd  it  the  nam*  of  9«adran« 
gular  nitre. 

Common  fait,  or  the  neutral  fait,  formed  by  the  c  in- 
binmg  the  mam  e  acid  with  (his  particular  tort  of  £xcd 
alkali,  has  a  tafle  well  known  to  every  body  Theft- 
gun  of  its  chryftals  is  exa^y  cubical.  It  gfowa  mo  fi  m 
the  air,  and,  when  expoled  to  the  fin,  it  burftt  b  fore 
it  melts  into  many  little  fragments,  with  a  crackling 
noife  ;  which  is  cKlled  the  decrepitation  of  (ea  fair. 

That  neutral  fait  mentioned  above,  which  is  formed 
by  combining  the  marine  acid  with  a  common  fixed 
alkali,  and  called  iai  febrifugum  fylvti,  bath  alfo  thia 
pro5erty. 

l-'fj-ttuhU  Acid.   See  the  articles  Tartar  and  Vi- 

NRCAR. 

jimmei  A  c  1  i> .    Sec  A  s"  a  i.  v  s  n  of  Animal  Subjlaiun. ' 

Acios,  in  the  materia  medica,  are  fuch  medicines  aa 
are  poifcllcd  of  an  acid  ijuaiity  }  as  vinegar,  tartar,  the 
jince  of  lemons,  and  other  vegetable  produfiions,  fpirie 
of  vitriol,  &c. 

"  All  fermenting  juices,  fays  Dr.  Cheync,  a?  a  is 
"  plainly  are,  muit  be  highly  inp'riou^  to  wtM.  coi  fti- 
**  tutions ;  for,  by  meeting  wi  h  cruditas  ui  the  bcwcis, 
*'  they  muft  raife  a  new  :  and  colludation  there, 

**  and  fo  muft  blow  op  ibe  cavities  of  the^oman  body 
**  with  acrid  fumes  and  vapours,  the  grm  and  fore  cne> 
**  mics  to  fuch  bowcl'j."  Bu'  cannot  ii  In  thinking^ 
that  this  ccnfurc  is  tco  prneral  ;  jiid  ihat  the  i  liious  acid* 
fii  -u'd  have  been  cxctp  ed.  I;  is  indeed  wtll  known 
that,  in  the  Welt  indies,  where  the  violence  of  the  heat 
lendcn  it  neceflary  to  c'rink  large  qu«ntitie<,  and  the 
want  of  pioper  liquors  obliges  them  to  drink  much 
punch,  the  acid  of  the  lemons  and  ora'^ges,  though  in 
their  full  jiet frLltcn,  caufcs  that  ncnous  aid  mortal 
diftemper,  caii'd  the  dry  htlly-eihr,  as  weil  as  paiiies, 
ranps  and  coiivuiiion-.  But  wc  apprehend,  that  if 
cream  oi  tartar  was  lubilituted  rndead  of  the  acid  of 
lemons  and  orange?,  thefc  terrible  difeafes  would  be 
avoided,  at  lead  as  far  as  the  acid  can  be  fuppofed  to 
caufe  them :  and  it  fliouM  be  remembered  that  the  *n- 
c  cnt  Romans  were  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  the  virtves  of 
vir.uus  acid\,  that  the  dnnk  of  their  common  foldiets 
was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  a  cnmpofition  whidi 
they  called  Pefca.  Hippocrates  fays,  that  vinegar  is  re- 
freining  (s^d*  4va^w)  for  which  rtafun  it  was  gwcn 
to  reapers  and  thofe  who  worked  in  the  field. 

ACIDITY,  that  quality  in  bodies  which  renders  thrirt 
acid.    See  Ac  1  d. 

ACIDUL/K,  a  rair.c  given  to  thofe  mineral  wafers 
which  are  fuppofed  10  be  impregn.ittd  with  fome  acid 
an  opinion  which  later  obfcrvaiions  have  proved  to  be 
deftitute  of  Jbuddaiitm.  It  is  however  ftiti  uied  at  aa 
appellation  of  cold  mineral  water?,  to  diRinguilb  them 
from  thofe  that  arc  hot.    See  Mtdidnal  Waters. 

The  word  is  a  diminutive  <  f  niiuui.,  which  is  fofOied 
from  (he  Greek  eic»,  a  point  or  edge. 

ACINI,  in  botany,  an  appellation  applied  to  grapes 
or  berries  growing  in  clutters,  to  dilhnguifli  them  from 
batae,  or  fuch  as  grow  fing|e. 

ACINIFORMIS  Twma,  in  anatomy,  the  &me  with 

L'vea.  SecUvfA. 

I  he  word  is  cr.mpottndcd  of  the  Latin  mmir,  a  grape, 
and  fi'nui,  fhape. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT- MONEY,  in  law,  im- 
plies a  fum  of  money  paid  to  the  tenant  on  the  death  of 
bis  landlord,  aa  an  acknowledgtnent  of  a  new  landlord. 

ACLEA,  Inaniiqtiity^  ignifies  a  place  or  field  where 
oaks  glow. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon  «r,  an  oak^ 
and  Uag,  a  place. 

ACLONIA,  in  botany*  the  name  of  a  plant  compion 
i»  GHioea,^  where  the  inbahhantt  «ft  it  to  ewe  tha 
•  itdu 
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Itch.  Itt  leaves  refemble  theft  of  the  guni-Mgacanth 

(hrvh,  ji  1  is  thought  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  colutca. 

ACK.ME,  in  a  general  fenfc,  itnplies  the  height, 
lillBfnit,  or  point  of  any  thing. 

The  wonl  i«  Greek)  MfMf  implying  the  point  or  top, 
and  ften*  to  be  « ladis  or  root  in  that  langtiage. 

AcKME,  amon^  jJiyiiciaM,  f^nifies  that  ftate  of  a 
difcafe  when  it  is  mcreafcd  to  its  uimoft  violence. 

ACNUA,  in  the  agrkulturr  t  f  thr  ancient  Romans, 
fignifird  the  length  of  one  (uitoWf  or  the  diftance  a  plow 
goes  before  it  ,  is  turned. 

AcNUA  aUb  f^ified  a  certain  detefninaie  neafure, 
contamijiff  one  hundred  tod  twcntf  fwc  io  length ; 
and  thcfctMC  nay  be  pnpofly  called,  in  EnfMA)  « 
furlong. 

There  w?  c  three  forts  of  this  meafurc  among  the  an- 
cients, the  leaft  of  which  contained  120  feet  in  len|!tb, 
and  40  in  brnddt*  bring  equal  to  a  fourth  pj.  t  of  the 
Jtomao  jttserwn  or  acre.  The  fteood,  which  they  ge- 
nenlly  culed  dIFvi  quadrotiu,  contained  rtO  feet  in 
length,  and  the  dmc  in  breadth,  beir'-  h^-.lf  the  i-jrcniin. 
The  third  contained  24C  in  length,  anc  20  in  brcaJch , 
making  the  lugt-rum. 

ACOEME  I Vfc,  or  Acosmbti,  in  ecclefuftical  hif- 
tory,  an  ancient  order  of  nooks  among  the  eaficrn 
chriOiaoa,  who  cootioaed  1  perpetnid  conife  of  dhrioe 
fervice ;  lb  that  their  ehorcbe*  wcfe  never  filene.  * 

Th  -  word  is  Greek,  ojwftnmtt  oonpounded  of  the 
«  priv.  ai)d  lutfAA*!,  10  flcep. 

They  obtained  this  appellation,  which  properly  Hgni- 
£ea  watcbcfs,  am  from  tbcir  never  flceptng,  but  Irom 
their  perfonning  divine  fervice  continually  night  and 
day,  without  iotemiiifion ;  for,  by  dividing  thonfelvcs 
into  three  clafles,  each  company  officiated  in  their  turn, 
and  relieved  the  other. 

The  firft  moitaAeiy  of  the  Acocmcia  was  buik  by  St. 
Alexander,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphra'es,  about  the  year 
43P ;  but,  during  hii  life,  a  grtat  number  were  creeled 
by  hia  difciplca.  Alexander  alio  eftablUhed  another 
convent  of  Acoemetc  at  Conftantinople,  which,  after  his 
death,  was  removed  into  Bithynia  by  John  his  fucceflbr. 
John  was  fucceeded  by  Marcellu«,  whom  Nicephorus 
believed  to  be  the  inilitutor,  probably  becaufe  during  his 
life  this  order  of  monks  acquired,  bf  their  exemplary 
fiiety,  the  higheft  eficem  and  veneration,  and  the  n«m- 
ber  of  their  convents  was  prod  igioufly  increifed.  Aaaong 
nrhrr-,  one  Studiu',  a  nobltnun  of  confular  dignity  at 
Ro.iiL,  bccarne  one  of  this  order,  renounced  the  world, 
and  crc£^cd  a  famous  monalkry,  which  hr  dctiicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptid,  callme  it  alter  iv.^  own  name  £/u- 
and  the  monks  StuJiia.  AbcMU  a  tbotlCtnd  re- 
linooa  wcie  fettled  in  tbia  houie,  which  was  a  confider* 
aHe  ttoie  Amous  for  a  great  many  per  Tors  eminent  both 

in  devotion  and  learninc;.     But  afterwards  the  Ai*oernrtir  ■ 
Junk  in  their  credir,  by  favounnp  the  bcrefy  of  the  Nci- 
torians,  and  were  at        comicniried  by  the  emperor 
Juftiniait,  and  pope  John  II.  in  the  year  532. 

AcoEMtT.*  was  alfo  the  naoto  given  to  the  Stilites, 
and  other  monks  of  Paleftine, 

There  are  flill  a  kind  of  Acoemetae  lublifling  in  the 
Roman  church,  gcnrr.illy  cillcd  the  rcIiLjious  of  tl;c  holy 
facrament,  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  adoration,  fomc  or 
other  of  them  praying  before  the  holiday  anJ  night. 

ACOLIK,  in  natural  hiAory,  is  the  name  of  a  bird 
coanwn  io  theSpaoifli  Weft  Indict.  It  it  of  the  par- 
tridge kind  ;  hut  not  larger  than  the  cooioion  ftarlin;;. 

ACOLUTHl,  or  AcotUTHiSTS,  in  antiquity,  was 
an  appellation  given  t^  thofe  perfons  who  were  fteady 
and  imntoveablc  in  their  lefolutions :  and  hence  the 
ftoics,  becaufe  they  wotdid  not  fbrfake  their  principles, 
nor  aJter  their  refi>lutiooi,  acqniied  the  title  of  Aco> 
lothi. 

Thr  u-ord  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  a,  priv.  and 
MAii/J<^,   way  ;   as   never  turning  from  tbc  original 

cou  rfe. 

AcoLUTHi,  among  the  ancient  chriftians,  implied  a 
pecttUar  otdarof  the  infcrior  clergy  in  the  Latin  church  ; 
fa€  ihev  wcte  unknown  to  the  Giceki  for  above  four 
bmdfal  yeart.  They  were  next  to  the  foh'deacont 

and  wc  lejrn,  from  the  fourth  cour.ci!  nf  ("  ir-h  i^r,  that 
ttc  archdeacon,  at  their  ordination,  put  uug  ihcir  bands 
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a  candl'dHcic  with  a  taper,  giving  them  thereby  to  ander« 

ftand,  that  t}^e^  wrr;-  appointed  to  light  the  cantfle?  of 
the  church;  j.1ju  an  empty  pitcher,  to  imply  thit 
they  were  to  furnilh  wine  for  the  cuchanft.  iijmc  think 
they  had  another  office,  that  or  attending  the  biihop 
wherever  he  went. 

The  word  ta  Qtoek,  and  oompoanded  of  priv.  and 
lutKvm,  to  hinder  or  difturb. 

The  office  of  acoluthifts,  whatever  tbc  papifl^  may 
advance  to  prove  its  apolloiical  inftitution,  t  o  longer 
in  being  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but  is  changed  into 
that  of  Ctnfu^arii.,  or  taper-bearers,  whofe  office  it  is  tO 
walk  before  the  deacon*,  &c.  with  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands ;  an  office  very  different  from  the  acolutbiiis  of 
the  ancient  church :  and  we  may  obfervc,  in  general, 
that  the  under-cirders  of  the  Roman  bear  no  refembianco 
to  thofe  of  the  primitive  church. 

ACONEROBA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  plailC 
growing  in  Guinea,  whene  it  it  greatly  .elitcntcd  for  its 
virtue!  in  the  findl-  pox.  In  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  our 
bay,  and  grow  in  pairs. 

ACONITE,  the  name  of  a  genus  ol  pants,  known 
among  us  by  the  names  of  wolfclbaneand  monkfhood. 

Ttic  flower  of  the  aconite  is  o>  the  polyperalous.  ano> 
malous  kind,  being  compofcd  of  five  trregular  leaves, 
rcficiDhliog  in  fotne  aieafure  a  man's  head,  with  d 
helmet  or  hood  on  it.  The  upper  peul  reprefents  the  . 
hood  or  helmet;  the  two  lower  ones  Aand  for  that  part 
which  covcti  the  lower  jaw;  and  the  two  wings  feer!i 
adapted  for  covcfin::  the  temples.  From  the  r-nter  cf 
the  flower  there  ante  two  piitils,  rcfcmbiiog  feet,  and 
received  into  the  hollow  of  the  upper  petal,  or  hood }  as 
is  alioaoodier  pilBl,  whkfa  iinaUy  becomes  a  fruit,  coM- 
pofed  of  iitMnI  mambnueeeaa  vaginx,  collefied  into 
a  head,  and  iilnaily  obntabiing  aa^ar  and  wrinUoi 
feeds. 

All  the  fpecies  of  aconite  ate  extietnely  acrimonious, 
and  the  only  one  ever  ufrd  in  nuiiieine  it  called  anthora. 

See  the  article  AnthoRa. 

ACONTIAS,  in  zoolt^,  is  a  fpecies  of  fer,>ent, 
otherwile  called  jaculom,  or  the  dart,  from  its  vtl^rat- 
ing  its  bodv  in  ihc  manner  of  a  dart. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  axar,  a  dart. 

Belon,  or  Bellon,* met  with  it  in  the  Ifle  of  Rhode*, 
and  aiCqiniats  m  that  it  i»  three  palms  in  length,  and 
about  the  tfaicknefs  of  a  man's  little  finger ;  of  a  whitiOi' 
a(h  Colour,  except  the  belly,  which  is  entirely  wh'tr,  an({ 
a  few  little  fpoti  like  eyes  upon  the  back.  I'tie  iirck  is 
blatk,  and  from  thence  there  run  two  whi:e  lines  ahji;  • 
the  back  to  the  tail.  The  fpots,  which  are  black,  ate 
no  bigger  than  a  Iciuil,  and  encoaspafled  with  a  white 
circle..  Authors  aiBrm  that  they  get  upon  ireet,  from 
whence  they  dart  themielves  upon  people  as  they  pa's 
:i'  and  that  their  bite  is  mortal.  I  hey  are  common 
iii  Kgvpf,  Lybia,  and  the  Ular.tls  of  tse  Mcdite  ranean 
lea.  Late  authors  mention  diffitrent  kinds  of  thefe  fcr- 
pcnts ;  and  the  tolluwing  dcfcriptions  have  been  tent  to 
Europe  from  diftcrent  parts  of  the  world. 

Seba  fpeaks  of  three  kind*  of  datu,  the  fit^  of  which' 
has  a  pointed  tail,  amifd  with  two  hard  llrings  like  th« 
forked  tongues  of  Ibme  fcrpcnis.  They  lurk  in  holl  >w 
ttets,  where  they  wait  tor  ihcir  prey,  and  dart  upon  it 
with  great  fwiftnets.  This  kind  has  a  long  head,  larg* 
eyes,  and  jaws  well  furoilhud  with  ibarp  teeth.  I'he 
feales  that  cover  the  fbrebeaad  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
3re  uniform,  regularly  plared,  and  of  a  reddifh  blae  co- 
lour, except  a  furrow  inthemiddle,  which  is  white;  but 
the  fcdics  under  the  belly  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  mottled 
wiih  red  ipots.  This  fcrpent  was  feeii  at  Santa-crus 
in  Americs. 

The  dart  of  Amboyoa  it  called  by  the  Dutdi  fpaitflang,  ■ 
or  the  fyringc  ferpent,  becaufe  it  railb  itfidf  as  fwiftly  aa 

water  e)t6ttA  from  a  fyringc.  It  is  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  fix  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with  feales  difpofcd 
in  the  form  of  lozenges,  ting;  d  u  i;h  .i  reddilh  brown, 
thofe  on  the  back  and  iides  of  a  lea- green,  and  thofe  on 
the  belly  of  a  bright  afh  colour.  The  ikin  U  fawotb* 
and  the  head  of  tw  middle  fine}  Ae^m  'are  very  largo 
and  filming;  the  teeth  finall,  and  the  tail  long  and 
pointed. 

The  acoDtia,  fpund  in  New  Spain,  is  coveted  with 

yellow 
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fttlow  and  fcddlfh  Tralcs  placed  in  the  form  of  Inzrn;:? 
divided  alont;  tht  middle  bv  Kroaks  running  from  the  had 
to  the  end  ot  the  call.  The  hcjd  is  covered  with  yellow 
(cales  ipecicied  wirh  red,  and  ali  its  jdntt  are  of  an 
orange  colour ;  but  the  fcales  on  the  bcHv  Sfe  «f  t  ttd- 
diflijfellow.  Mmkn'tNM.J£/l. 

AcoMTiAs,  in  natunl  biRwy,  is  a  name  applied  to 
a  kind  of  com  r  r  rachcr  meteor,  with  a  rourvdifli  or 
oblong  head,  and  »  ioitg  flcndcr  tatl  rcfonbltng  a  dare  or 
javelin  ;  whence  it  has  iti  name. 

ACOPIS,  in  natural  hiflorj,  a  preciout  ftone  tran- 
/parent  lite  glafg,  and  fpottcd  -miA  a  gold  colour. 

Tbe  word  is  Greek,  and  compouaded  of  «,  piriv.  and 
labour;  becnife  oil,  in  whicli  it  bad  been  boiled, 
confidrrcd,  by  the  anciento,  aeaieinedyagaiiAwaari- 

ncio  or  i^niiudc. 

ACOFOS,  in  botany,  is  the  name  of  a  plant  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  who  fays  it  is  the  anagrii  of  Diofcoridcs, 
and  wh:ch  Gerard  amfiders  as  a  fpede*  of  irelbil. 

ACORN,  the  fruit  of  the  oak.   See  the  article  Oak. 

Acorn,  a  genus  of  Ibell  fifh,  <^  which  there  are  feve- 
ral  fpccics. 

Tl.c  (hells  of  tbefe  fifb  are  of  a  longrili  Aape,  rc- 
fenihiing  that  of  an  acorn,  and  compofed  of  feveral  valves 
from  fix  to  twelve  in  nnmber}  but  not  novcaliie  like 
thofc  of  the  bivaire  kiod,  being  fixed  lo  caeb  oUwr  by  an 
iBcernedieee  lubflance. 

Tht  gnat  furrowed  Acqrn-Shbll,  wiib  »  hrgt  mtulh, 
IS  the  biggert  of  this  kitiil,  beinj;  ubout  an  inch  and  an 
half  in  hcighr,  and  above  an  inch  ia  diameter,  where 
largefl.  It  is  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  firmly  fixed  to  a 
Iblid  fubftaace.  aod  nearJj  oC  tbe  Itme  dimeter  at  tbe 
top  at  at  the  bafe,  wbeie  it  if  wide  open.  The  mouth 
tt  not  exadly  round,  nor  the  dyes  e^'efl  ;  it  is  fomjinfcd 
of  twelve  valves,  touching  at  the  bafc,  but  receding  from 
each  other  at  the  top.  T  i  vaUcs  ire  lurrawed  longi- 
tudinally, and  of  a  brownilh  red  ;  but  tbe  intermediate  fub- 
Aance  is  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  irregularly  undulatrd  in 
a  tranrverfe  dire^ion.  The  iiuicf  iivface  li  whttiAif 
widi  a  mixture  of  carnatioii  and  blue.  The  aoimtl 
conuiitcd  ill  tliis  nidi  is  of  a  triangular  ftape  at  the 
head,  and  has  fuur  ptcces  belonging  to  it,  which  fcrvc  to 
clofe  up  the  opening.  It  it  found  ftickiog  tothenocks 
in  the  Eaii  and  VVeft-Indiot. 

77^  fafij'ttnti  Acokn-Shell,  withaiargt  mmtbf  is ufu 
ally  found  in  great  diifters,  fixed  to  etch  other  at  tbe 
tops,  which  malcet  the  furf^ce  of  the  wbole  appear  like- 
nct-work,  but  there  are  hrp-.-  cavitiri  uiulcrnr.ith  be- 
tween their  bodies.  The  (heii  is  nauowell  at  the  balir, 
where  it  is  fixed  to  a  folid  body,  and  from  thence  be- 
comes gradually  wider  to  the  top,  where  it  is  broad, 
open,  and  bent  a  little  down  at  the  edge,  fo  as  to  aj^ar 
lunewhat  like  the  (hape  of  a  bell.  It  is  compofed  of 
eight  firm,  hard  portions  of  a  conical  fhapc,  conneAed 
by  a  firm  ibclly  lubftance.  The  cniour  is  of  a  brownilli 
grey,  and  the  intermediate  matter  ot  a  deeper  brown. 
Thefe  Ihells  aie  brought  Iroat  tbe  American  iflands. 

Tbt  Lam  Acokm-Smeu.,  iargtmuai,  i*  three 

qvarfed  of  an  inch  high,  and  above  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.    Thefe  fifh  we  found  in  Ijr^e  ctufJcrs,  and 

clofely  coone£led,  that  the  inner  tiuface  is  more  vtfi- 
ble  than  the  outer.  Tlie  colour  ot  ih  t  Hielt  is  a  palr 
whitifh  grcv,  with  a  n  ixturc  of  brown,  and  a  fmall  un& 
of  red.  £ach  flieJ)  is  compofed  of  fix  parts,  united  to- 
gether by  a  Ibelly  foblhnee.  The&  parts  are  full  of 
furrowt,  and  of  a  ptl«  red,  'with  a  mixture  of  grey  and 
brown.  The  fhclty  fubfl^ncc  that  unites  them  is  of  a 
paler  red  ;  and  the  lar^rert  part  of  the  fhcll  is  near  tbe 
bafe.  The  ilrjyr  iunicwhat  felcmbles  that  of  a  drir^king 
cup ;  whence  it  is,  by  fome,  called  the  cup-Q>cll.  It  i» 
found  flicking  to  the  lodcs  and  bud  (m  planu  m  the 
Americaa  flwies. 

Tie  narrm-mtiithti  tnat  ond  grtji/b-rtJ  Aeottfi'SnKii^ 
h  tifualty  found  in  clufters  of  twenty  or  more  together. 
They  do  not  all  I'tand  uprifjht,  but  are  very  cloie  at  the 
bafe.  A  finG;le  (hell  is  about  half  an  inch  lonq,  and  a 
third  of  an  mch  m  diameter,  but  fomewhat  narrower  at 
die  bafe  than  elfcwhere.  The  edg^  at  the  top  are  drawn 
iawardf  yet  leave  a  fmall  opening  or  mouth.  It  eonfifts 
of  twelve  portions,  conneded  hy  >  very  fmall  (belly  fub- 
lbiiG«b   Thda  valval  ate  dc^ljr  fiiriowd*  and -of  a 
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^  t!ufkv  !;rf r  f rncur,  tinLluri-J  w'l'n  a  p.lifli  red.    It  as 
biuuijlit  troni  the  Y.iii  iiidici  aiid  Amcuca. 

Tm  rarjow  m.uth,-.!  jUn.'nr  AcoRN  ijHELL  is  ibtee 
quarters  of  an  inch  high,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  iia 
diitmeier,  where  largeit,  which  is  a  iittic  lower  than  the 
middle.  The  bafe  is.fomewbac  fniaUer,  and  the  top 
much  more  To ;  for  the  edge  is  fo  contraded  at  to  ren- 
der the  niuuth  Tna'!.  It  CKr.firts  of  eigiu  portions  con- 
ncdted  b)'  a  thinner  iubliancc,  and  appear  like  fo  many 
riby,  of  a  roundifb  Oiape,  nfinp  confiderably  in  tbe 
middle.  I  ke  colour  is  of  a  brownilb  grey  \  but  the  in* 
lermediate  nutter  confalerably  paler.  It  it  comnmi  ia 
tbe  £aft  Indies  and  on  the  roaft  of  Africa. 

Tht  purpU  narrtxo-mauthtd  and  fimdtr  .AcoIN-ShKLL  i» 
three  quarters  tit"  ;;n  incb  hi^l:,  and  a  linlc  ni  n  thsn  a. 
third  of  an  inch  tn  «>(an;C!er.  Jt  b  largcil  at  the  ba((.', 
<rom  whence  it  grows  giadualty  f;oaller  to  the  top. 
Each  Iheii  ia  compoled  ot  fix  rihs,  which  touch  eacii 
other  at  the  bafir,  ind  arc  eonne.-ed  by  a  thin  fbellf  mat-  , 
ter.  The  ribs  aic  fiattcJ  with  deep,  but  not  regolar^ 
furrows,  running  longitudinally.  Toe  intenreJiate  fub- 
iTancr  is  unduhttd  trjiifverlly,  and  the  e>'gt  !  >  cantra^lid 
as  to  to;m  a  nairow  mouth.  It  is  oi  a  bright  purple- 
colour,  though  the  ribt  an  derper  and  more  bluidi»  and 
the  intermediate  lurrows  more  red. 

Tht  grtjijb-vihiu  furrciutJ  Jlrndtr  AcoHft-^HtVV  it  fel- 
dom  more  than  a  third  ..n  mch  Kui'.;,  and  iwothir<^a. 
lefs  in  iu  diameter.  It  is  broaocit  at  the  ba'c,  and  r^r- 
rowelt.  at  the  to,-,  «!u  th-.-r,-  is  a  im-ll  nio  uh.  1  l-s 
colour  is  of  a  grcyiih  whue,  and  the  fliell  cxceedii..; 
thin.  It  is  compofed  of  fix  portions,  running  taper 
from  the  bafe  to  the  top.  llic  furrows  extend  longi- 
tudinally,  and  are  moil  diftinft  near  tbe  top.  Ttao  inter- 
mediate matter  is  trantverflv  and  irrcguufly  ttlldolaitd* 
It  is  Com  lion  on  the  i  n?H(h  fhores. 

Tht   fundtr  AcollN  .SULLL,        ; '•  a  narrow  rr:c:it'\  •■? 

about  naif  an  inch  in  height,  and  hardly  a  quaiter  irt 
diameter  where  lafgell,  which  is  towards  the  middle^ 
from  whence  it  grow*  gradually  foialler.  The  colour  is 
of  a  duflcy  browniih  yellow  on  the  rtbe,  and  of  a  paler 

jdlow  betu L'f n  th-rm.  The.  .irr  twelve  in  number, 
roundifh  and  vcty  narrow,  Ifatiiimg  a:  Imall  (Ull«ncc» 
from  each  other.  It  is  brought  from  the  J-  ^ltlnd  es, 
■inA  is  found  (lickinv  to  the  bottom  ot  tbe  fh>ps  tlsat  come 
Ir-joi  thence.   Brteift'$  Naitmd Hifi, 

ACURUSt  >»  the  materia  medical  •  ntaie  Ctmetiincs 
given  to  the  c^at  galangal.  See  Galakoal. 

Ac  OR  us  /Vw,  the  true  aeoiut.  See  Calamus  a#r«> 
metunt. 

A  i  o  a  L ;  /i  {ulurhott,  or  AcoKVt  ViJ^m.  See  Gl.A> 
DioLus  Luiius. 

ACOUS.VIATICI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  t;iven  to 
thofe  difciples  of  Pytiuuiofaa*  who  had  not  finiihcd  their 
five  years  probation.    scePvTHAComtAN  PbtUj*^}*^. 

.ACOUSTIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  facb  particular* 
as  iciatc  lo  the  car,  or  the  fciWc  of  hearing. 

The  woid  is  formed  from  the  Greek  aucnyiaG*,  ami 
derived  from         to  hear. 

AcotrtTtc  Dvat  in  anatomv,  a  name  fomerimes  givei* 
to  the  exteinal  padhgeof  the  ear.    a<.e  Ear. 

Acoustic  Injlrument,  a  fort  of  tube  rtfrmtlinff  ii» 
Ionic  mrafgie  a  horn,  the  fnuller  i  jul  of  w'.ih  is  p:..cr:l 
in  the  car,  by  which  means  the  found  is  augn^cnt- 
ed,  and  aAa  with  •  greater  force  on  the  organ  of 
hetfii^. 

AcotrtTtc  MnSehm,  furh  as  are  proper  for  thecutrof 

deafnefs.    Sec  the  article  l)r  •  ;  ••  i 

Acoustic  AV»iv,  the  fame  wan  ;ii4itor;ii«,  or  the  a  r- 
ditorv  nerve.    Sec  Ai.  di  i  oku 

AC<.^tST,  or  Aqji'is  r,  in  law,  implies  fuch  goota 
as  were  acquired  by  pun  hale  or  donation  i  in  C0iura« 
diftin^on  lo  fuch  at  defcendrd  by  inheritanre. 

ACQUIETANDIS  P/r^n,  inlaw,  is  a  writ  that  tics 
for  a  furety  againfl  .\  crcdiior  aho  refufcf  lo  tc^it  the 
complain  int  alter  the  debt  i&  piid. 

ACQI'IKTANTIA  d*  flikit  l£  /^rdr^ai'.  io  law, 
fignihcs  the  privilege  of  being  fice  from  fujt  and  lervtce 
in  (hires  and  hundreds. 

ACQUITTAL,  inlaw,  implies  a  deliveraace,  ortho 
freeing  a  perfon  from  the  fufpicion  of  guili. 

Acttt^iTTAL  ia  aUo  uled  to  impljr  a  ficedom  from 
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entries  and  n  i  u (lotions  of  •  fuperiiif  lord  Ibrfirvtce 
tUuiiig  out  of  lands. 

ACQIJITTANCE,  a  rcleafe  or  difcharge  in  writing 
for  a  fum  of  monejr*  wkntffing  that  the  party  ha«  paid 
the  faid  fum. 

No  man  it  obliged  to  pay  a  fum  of  monc^r  if  the  de- 
mandant refufes  to  give  an  acquittance,  which  is  a  full 
<iiichjri:c,  and  bars  all  actions,  ^>:c.  An  acquittance;  given 
by  a  fcrvant  ibr  a  Cum  of  money  received  iur  the  uk  o{ 
bis  maft.T,  (hall  be  a  good  difcharge  for  that  fum,  pro- 
vided the  fcrvant  ufed  to  receive  bis  mafter'i  rents, 
debttf&c. 

ACRAPITAMBA,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a 
fifli  found  on  the  coafl  of  Brafil.  It  has  an  oblong  body 
like  a  baibcl,  anJ  yrows  to  the  lr;i:;th  of  two  feet  and 
better.  The  mouth  is  (malt,  turniilicU  with  teeth,  and 
the  eyes  are  large,  wiih  a  red  iris.  The  tail  is  about 
live  inches  long,  and  forked  ;  and  the  fcalcs  are  like 
thofe  of  a  carp,  but  of  a  blue  purple  colour.  The  lateral 
lines  are  of  a  gold  colour,  .iiid  an  inth  anJ  lialf  broati, 
running  from  the  eyes  to  the  tisil  :  .-ibiAc  thcfc  lines  arc 
golden  fpeclcs,  and  urtdcr  fl-,t:in  Iidl-  yellow  Ijtus  running 
tiie  whole  length  of  the  fiih.  i'he  back  tin  and  ttie  t.iil 
appear  as  if  they  were  gilded,  but  thofc  on  the  belly  aiul 
fides  are  of  a  whiiifli  yellow.  The  fins  Ihioe  remukjibly 
in  the  night.    Bnth/t  Niuuif^  Hift. 

ACRaSIA,  ainiyn^  p!iy!iciaii<,  implies  the  predomi- 
nancy of  one  <|uaiiry  abo^e  another,  either  with  regard 
to  artificial  mixtum,  or  the  humours  of  the  hitman 
body. 

The  void  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  a,  priv.  and 
jtiMrrvfifi  to  mix  j  q*  d.  not  mixed  in  a  juft  prapor- 
tK>n. 

.'\CRr,  .1  meafurc  of  land,  coBtaioing  one  buodRd 
and  fixty  fqu.irc  poles  or  perches. 
T'he  word  is  foroMd  from  the  Snoa  Mibr,  ortheGer- 

m^n  ailtr^  a  Aeld. 

1  he  French  acre  it  equal  to  one  and  a  quarter  of  the 
£iigliihi  while  that  of  StiaflNvg  isimly  anout  ooo  half 
of  (he  latter. 

The  word  acre  did  not  originally  fignify  a  determined 
q;ianti:y  of  land,  but  any  open  ground,  cfpecially  a 
wide  cnampaif^n  :  and  in  this  .intique  fenfe  it  feems  to 
be  preferved  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Odlle-acre, 
WeA  acfc,  Acc.  When  the  word  was  applied  lo  the 
fneafurc  of  grewid,  the  quaatlttr  was  various  till  the 
thirty -third  yearofedwaia  I.  When  it  was  determined 
by  ail  ot  parliament. 

Acre-  I  AX,  a  tax  levied  upon  lands  at  a  certain  rate 
by  the  s'  rc,  othcrwifc  called  acrc-  fliot. 

ACRIU,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  things  as  are  of  a 
lharp,  pungtiit,  dilugrecable  taftc. 

^  ACJUDOPHAGI,  in  antiquity,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
kinrdom  in  Ethiopia,  faid  Co  have  lived  on  locufts. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  CDiDpotmdcd of  mufiu  alo- 
cufi,  iiid  snyu,  to  eat. 

ACRIMONY,  that  quality  m  tUnp  which  icnden 
them  acrid. 

Acw.iMos\  if  the  HuHUursy  a  malignant  quality  which 
the  luids  of  the  human  body  oft  en  acquire  from  a  t;ieat 
variety  of  caufes}  particularly  from  a  uagnation,  or  too 
violent  a  motion. 

ACRIVIOLA,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  lujlurtium 
mdicum.    Sec  N  a  st  l  it  1 1  u  m  . 

ACROAMAllC,  or  Ackoatic,  a  nune  given  to 
thofe  Ict^ures  of  Ariflocle,  as  were  calculated  for  his  h- 
wJUrite  difciplcs  and  intimate  friends  j  in  comradiftine- 
don  to  his  exerotic  lefhirts,  which  were  adapted  to 
common  hearers. 

The  word  is  Greek,  ««f,a^«Tj»#',  and  derived  from 
«xpe*eu«/,  to  hear. 

AcKOAMATic  is  alio  ufed  in  a  more  cenend  fenie  for 
any  thing  that  is  fublimeor  abflrufe:  that  we  tead  of 

Acroain4(ic  philolbphy,  theology,  Jcc. 
ACRUATIC.   Sec  AcROAMATic. 

m  anatomy,  is  a  name  given  to  the  i 
epophife  or  upper  part  of  the  fcapula,  or  Ihouldcr-biade, 
produced  by  an  eminence  called  epiiUis. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  CMPpOOaded  ftf  At^,  CX* 
tremity,  andviaS'^,  the  fcapula.  , 
ACRO^fYCAL»  in  aUnuNux, "  >PPellttim 
4 


-to  the  rifirig  of  a  fiar  above  the  horizon  at  fun-fet ;  ot 
its  fetting  at  fun-rihng  ;  for,  in  either  cafe,  the  ibr  is 
faid  to  ri!c  or  fet  acronycal. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  ex- 
tremity, and  thenieht. 

ACROSPIRh,  the  vulgar  name  for  what  the  botanifla 
call  the  germ  of  a  plant.  ^ 

ACRUSriRtD,  in  malt-making,  is  a  Mm  applied 
to  fuch  grains  of  the  barley  as  ihoot  or  fpiout  out  both 
at  the  blade  and  root  end.    See  Malt. 

ACRO&Tlt^  in  poetry,  a  kind  of  poetical 
fitMm  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  initial  letters 
of  the  vcrfei!  form  the  name  of  Ibme  perfon,  Mnedomj 
place,  motto,  hz,  . 

I'hc  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  extre- 
mity, and^i;^<^,  verfe. 

i'he  acroftic  is  conftdered  by  the  critics  as  a  fpccies  of 
fallc  wit,  and  i*  therefiue  very  little  rcnided  hv  the 
modems. 

Acrostic  is  a!fo  a  name  given  hy  fevcnl  authors 
to  two  epi^ratiu  in  tlie  Anthologia,  one  of  which  is  iSL 
honour  of  ibcchus  ar.d  the  other  of  Apollo^ 

ACROSTICUM,  ia  botany,  is  a  name  given  by 
Linnarus  to  the  rota  muraria  of  Toumefort,  a  diftinfl 
fpccies  of  molfes. 

ACROSTOLIUM,  among  the  ancients,  fignificd  the 
ornament  pfawed  on  the  extremity  of  the  prbws  of  their 
ihips. 

I  lie  word  is  Greek  otxfsf e^/orj  and  eompbuiided  of 
itxpO',  extremity,  and  r oa«',  the  prow. 

ACROTERIA,  in  archite^re,  arc  fmall  pededals 

upon  u  hicb  i;!obes,  vafes,  or  ilatues,  are  placed  at  the 
ends  or  cciKcr  of  pediments,  or  frontifpieccs.  The 
height  of  the  acroteria  at  the  extremities  (hould  be  only 
one  half  of  ilut  of  the  tympanum  ;  whereat  that  iii  the 
center  ought  to  be  one  eighth  more. 

AcaoTM.lA  alfo  fignify  the  fig  urcs  placed  as  orna- 
ments, or  crownings  on  the  tens  of  churches :  and  fome- 
timcs  thofe  fharp  pinnacles,  (landing  in  rows  .ib out  flat 
buildings,  with  rails  and  baluftcis,  arc  called  acroteria. 

ACl  ,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies '  Whatever  is  per- 
formed either  by  the  body  or  mind. 

The  wotd  is  Latm,  e/Ter,  and  derived  from  agty  to 
perform. 

Act,  in  dramatic  poetry,  fignifies  a  certain  diviiiori^ 
or  part  of  a  play,  dtiigned  to  give  fosne  lefpiie  both  ttf 
the  aetors  and  fpcdiators. 

The  Romans  were  the  firft  that  divided  their  theatri- 
cal pieces  into  i  for  no  fuch  divifions  appear  in  the 
works  of  the  firft  dramstle  pciets.  Their  pieces  indeed 
confiflcd  offeveral  parts  or  dividons,  which  they  called 
protafis,  epiufis,  cataftafi'^,  an<l  cataArophe  ;  but  thefe  di- 
vifions were  not  marked  by  any  real  intL-rruptionj  on 
the  theatre.  Nor  doci  Aiiilotlc  mention  any  thing  of 
afts  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  Bat  ih  the  time  of  Horace 
all  regular  and  finiihcd  pieces  were  divided  into  five 
ads. 

Neuvt  tnintr^  tuu  f:t  tfuirte  prsduHior  affu 
Fduby  qtut  ptfii  vuU    JfiilaUt  rtptm. 

The  firft  aA,  according  to  fome  critics,  befides  intro^ 

Jucingupon  theflagcthe  principal  character*  of  tlie  play, 
ought  to  propofe  the  argument  or  fubjedt  of  the  p>ccc  : 
the  fecoi.d  to  exhibit  this  to  the  audience,  bv  carrying 
(he  fable  into  execution:  the  third  to  raile  obitactes  and 
difiicuUies :  the  fourdi  to  remove  thefe,  or  raifc  new 
ones  in  the  attempt :  and  the  fifth  to  conclude  the  piece^ 
by  introducing  fome  accident  that  may  unravel  the  whole 
affair. 

But  is  it  really  necelTary  that  a  dramatic  piece  fhould 
confift  of  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  five  a£ls The 
abt»e  Vatry  is  of  opinion,  that  fome  pieces  may^  with 
propriety,  coilfift  oiuy  of  three  ads,  and  others  e^en  of 
more  than  five ;  becaufe  it  is  no  ways  eirentiat  that  a 
tragedy  (hould  confift  of  fifteen  or  lixteen  hundred  vcrfes. 
.•\niong  the  ancients  we  find  fome  that  have  no  more 
than  a  thoufand  ;  and  among  the  modcnts,  othtTj  which 
conlift  of  two  thoufand.  In  the  firft  cafe,  three  inter- 
vals or  icfpites  would  be  fufficientj  whereas  in  the  fecond, 
according  to  the  optnioa  of  the  abb6  d'Aubignac,  five 
would  not  be  enough :  the  divi^on  into  five  ada  ta  then 
K  ut 
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an  arbiuary  rule,  whkhmay  be  violated  wnl.out  fcrupic. 
Tr  'c-Jics,  ill  :  cr;»!,  ouL'ht  indeed  to  confift  of  tivc 
x'h''  and  H r.ial  c  hail  fufficicnt  reafon  to  give  a  precept 
fi-r  that  purp.Jtc  ;  but  u  may  be  at  the  famr  tirnc  as  nc- 
ceOiirv  for  a  poet  to  du  idc  his  piece  into  three,  four,  oi 
fix  aai,  asto  fpin  out  ufdefs  ads,  which  were,  perhaps, 
Before  too  long  and  embarrafloi  with  cpWodcs,  or  croudcd 
with  incidentf  not  dfential  to  die  plot.  M.  Volta.rt  has 
aire  .'v  Rot  the  ^.  Iter  t  f  that  ancient  pinudice  m  his 
Dtatu  of  C^j^r,  wh.ch,  thouph  an  rxreflent  tragedy, 
confifts  of  no  more  tlian  ihui-  2iU  ;  an.i  '>  m  W 
Eli^iiklanguagc,  fomc  ot  the  Uwe  imid  'lo  w.iy  interior 
«>  M.  VoIUire's. 

Aas  are  divided  into  fcenea;  and  Voflius  remarks, 
that,  among  the  ancients,  an  *a  never  contained  more 
than  fcvrn  Tc<  ru  ^  We  are  very  fcnfible  that,  m  orde, 
to  keep  up  a  propi  r  proportion  between  the  length  ol  the 
feveral  ad-S  llu-  n-dinbc-r  ol'Icnes  fliould  not  b'-  tw 
nueh  multiplied ;  but  there  is.  no  fixed  rule  a^  to  ih  if 

"""en"  of  tbi  Apiftltf,  one  of  the  facied  book*  of  the 
New  Tcftamcnt,  containing  the  biftory  of  the  infant 
chvuL-h,  durin-  th"  Ipa.-rof  twcnty-nmc OT thlTljr  Wars, 
from  the  afcciifi.,n  c:  oui  Lord  re  the  year  o»  C*r«w  03. 

It  was  wrote  by  St.  Lukr,  and  ad.lrclk  J  toTheophi 
luk  the  perfon  10  whom  that  evangelilt  had  Iveforc  dcdi 
ciRd  hia  Uofpel.  We  here  find  the  accompliftimcnt  ot 
fcvcral  of  the  jnwBtfei  made  bv  oorS«»iour,  his  afcenlion, 
the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Gho*,  the  fidl  preaching  of  the 
j-ioftk-i,  and  the  miracles  wlurchy  their  dodnoei  wne 
confirmed;  an  admirable  pi^urc  of  the  manneri  of  the 
primitive  chriftians,  and,  in  fhoit,  cvrrv  that 
pafled  in  the  church  till  the  dapcrfion  o»  ihc  apolllci, 
whofcparated  themfel  vcs,  in  order  to  propagate  the  Gofpcl 
throughout  the  world.  From  the  period  of  that  fcpara- 
tion  St.  Luke  quits  the  htftory  of  die  other  apoftles,  who 
wLTc  '.hni  .It  loo  ^rt  .it  i  diftsnce  fiom  him,  and  confines 
bimfcif  more  particuUilv  to  thut  cj(  St.  I'aul,  who  had 
Cfaefen  him  for  the  companion  of  his  labours.  He  toljows 
that  apoftle  in  all  his  miffions,  and  even  to  Rome  itfclf  ; 
%t  it  appears  that  the  Adts  were  published  in  the  fccond 
year  of  St.  P-iul's  refidcnce  in  thatcilV,  Of  the  ibirty- 
fixth  year  of  the  chriftian  xra,  and  In  the  ninth «« tenth 
of  Nero's  rrmn.  The  iVi'.c  of  this  work,  which  was  ori- 
guulK  comtwiVd  m  Grctk,  is  much  purer  than  that  of 
the  other  canonical  writers ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
St.  Luke»  who  was  much  bnter  acquainted  with  the 
Graek  than  with  the  Hebrew  language,  always  in  his 
nuotations  from  the  Old  TcftamcnN  make*  ufe  of  the 
Scptuac-lnt  vLrlion.  The  councU  of  Laodicea  places  the 
Acts  (>f  the  Apoftles  amor;;  the  car'  nif  il  hook?,  and  all 
the  churches  have  acknow.cd^cJ  ii     lucti  without  .my 

eontrovcrfy.  -r       .  r      •     •  j 

Act,  in  the  oaiverlltics,  ugnines  a  them  maintained 
in  public  bv  a  candidMe  for  a  degree,  or  to  (hew  the 

capacitv  ai.J  proficiency  of  a  ftudcnt. 

■I"hc'c:india.itcs  for  a  degree  of  bachelor  and' maflcT  of 
artv  ..ri:  to  hulj  philofophital  af>i ;  Addthofe  forbachelot 
©f  diviinty  theologies!  adls,  &c. 

At  Oxford,  the  lime  when  mailers  or  JtK'tors  com- 
plete their  degrees  i»  alfo  called  the  a/?,  which  i»  held 
with  great  foTeranity.  At  Cambridge  they  call  it  ibe 
tmatiwmtnt 

Act  if  Faithy  in  the  RomiOi  church,  is  a  day  ap- 
pointed bv  theinquilition  lor  tin  punilhment  of  beiCtictt 
and  the  atlolution  of  the  innocent. 

The  aiminah  are  firfl  led  to  church,  where  their  fcn- 
leace,  eithur  of  condemnation  or  abiblution,  is  pro- 
nounced, and  the  ciimtnals  furrendered  up  to  *e  fccular 
power.  This  is  the  laft  fccne  of  a  court  which  is 
once  a  diAion  iLir  to  rttifjon,  and  a  difgrace  to  hu- 

manitv.  „  , ,  .       .  . 

Act,  in  phiiofophy,  an  thcaivu  application  of  Tome 

power  or  faculty. 

In  this  fenfe,  aa  ftands  oppofcd  to  power,  or  the  ca- 
pacity of  aaing,  not  the  exertion  of  that  capacity. 
Tne  word  a^t  is  indeed  properly  and  primarily  only  ap- 
plicable where  the  power  might  exift,  without  being  ex- 
erted :  but  the  fthoo'.men  extend  it  further,  defining  it 
by  thepiefence  of  any  power  or  Mrfeition,  even  though 
it  could  not  be  abfcnt ;  in  wbicb  feofe  God  himfelf  u  £ud 


(0  be  u  niL<il  pare  aa,  bcctttfe  his  perfcdioiu  aie alway» 

and  nccc'tianly  prefent. 

Act,  in  lo^ic,  is  particularlyuadcfflood  of  in  open* 
tion  of  the  human  mind. 

Thua,  to  difcem  and  examine  are  a£h  of  the  under- 

fianding  ;  to  iudge  and  affirm  are  atfls  of  the  will. 

'I  here  arc  vuluutaiy  ajid  fpontaneous  a^s^  the  former 
are  produced  by  the  operation  of  thr  foul }  llw  latter 
without  its  privity  or  participation. 

At  T  «/  Horliament  is  a  pofitive  Jaw,  confifting  of  two 
p.-iris,  the  words  of  the  a£^,  and  iti  true  fenfe  and  mean- 
ing ;  which,  being  joined,  make  the  law.  The  word» 
AtU  ef  /•'j '/.'.?/.(»..•  Ill  uu!d  betaken  in  a  lawful  ffnff. 
Cafes  ot  the  laniL-  natur;;  are  within  the  intention,  tho' 
v.'ithuut  the  Ifttci  ot  [}ic  act :  and  loinc  lAa  CXtCJld  b]f 
equity  to  itiings  not  mentioned  therein. 

ALl'IAN  {^anui,  in  antiquity,  were  fi^ems  games  ill' 
fiiiuted,  or  at  leaft  (cftored»  by  Amuftut,  inmcmoty  of 
the  viittory  he  obtained  over  Mark  Anthony  at  AAiiuti. 

Sccpbanus,  and  fomc  other  authors  after  him,  preiend 
that  they  were  ccltbratcd  every  three  yrar?  ;  but  the  more 
general  opinion,  founded  upon  the  tel^imony  of  Strabo, 
who  lived  io  the  time  of  Auguilus,  is,  that  they  were 
held  only  every  five  years,  aM  cckbtatsd  in  honour  of  - 
A  polio»  fince  called  Aftius. 

AcTiAN  iWrr,  to  chronology,  a  ftrics  of  yearsy 
reckoned  from  the  zra  of  the  battle of  AAiimii  Othcr- 
vvifc  called  the  sra  of  Auguflus. 

ACTION,  in  a  £ener  J  (enfe,  implies  nearly  the  fame 
thii^withad.    See  Act. 

Grammarians,  however,  obferve  fome  diftindion  be- 
tween tStivt*aAaMi  the  fbrmerbeine generally  reftridni 
t(j  the  eoiwBOB  or  ordinary  traofaoHMit  \  whereas  the 
latter  is  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  win  h  ar^;  remarVrihle. 
Thus  we  fay,  it  is  a  gwod  ji-ii.n  to  miott  the  uiibappyj 
it  is  a  generous  aR  to  deprive  ou:';  of  what  is  ne- 
ceJary  for  their  fake.  1  be  wife  man  propofcs  to  himfelf 
an  hooeft  end  in  all  his  aQiw  \  a  prince  ou^hc  tomailc 
every  day  of  his  life  With  fome  «i7of  gieatnels. 

1  he  abbe  Girard  makes  a  fnrtbec  didindioa  betwcett 
the  words  a.ltM  and  aD.  The  former,  accorJin^t  to  him,, 
has  more  relation  to  the  power  tkiat  acts  than  the  latter 
whereas  the  latter  has  more  relation  to  the  cffVJl  pr  )- 
duced  than  the  former :  and  hence  the  one  is  properl/ 
the  attribvte  of  die  ether.  Thus  we  may  properly  fay» 
"  Be  fare  to  prefcrve  a  prcfeace  of  mind  in  all  your 
"  eiliiKi  i  and  take  care  that  they  are  all  *aof  equity." 

Action,  in  mechanics,  implies  cither  thecfTctt  u  hicK 
a  body  or  power  makes  againft  another  body  or  powc.-,  or 
the  elfca  itfelf  of  that  effort. 

As  it  is  neccffitn  in  works  of  this  kind  to  have  a  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  ctrnmion  language  of  mechanics  ami 
philofophcrs,  wc  have  given  this  double  definition  :  bwt 
the  proper  fignification  of  the  term  is  die  modon  which  * 
body  really  produces,  or  tends  to  produce  in  another  i 
that  is,  fuch  is  the  motion  it  would  have  produced  bad 
nothing  hindered  its  effefl. 

All  power  ia nothing  more  thanabedy  aiEtually  in  mo- 
tion, or  whick  tends  to  move  itfelf »  that  is,  a  body 
which  would  move  itfelf  if  nothing  oppafed  it.  The 
aQion  thcretoic  of  a  body  is  rendered  evident  to  us  by  it* 
motion onlv,  and  confcquently  wc  muft  not  fix  any  nthcr 
idea  to  the  word  aflion,  than  that  ot  actual  motion,  or  » 
fimplc  tendency  to  motion.  The  famous  queftion  re- 
lating towj  cnw^awl  vuawrtBo,  owes,  in  all  probability^ 
its  exillenee  to  an  inadeonaie  idea  of  the  word  aaion  i 
for  h.aJ  Leibnitz  and  hi>  followers  oblerved,  that  the  only 
precitc  and  diAiniSt  idea  we  can  give  to  the  word  force  or 
ailion,  reduces  it  to  it?  cftcdl,  that  is,  to  the  motion  ic 
adually  produces  or  tends  to  produce,  they  would  ntvcr 
have  made  that  curious diftinaion.    Sec  Force. 

^MfH^  a/'AcTton,  a  nine  jiven  by  M.  de  Maupcr. 
tuis,  in  die  Memoin  of  die  PaiTOO  Academy  of  Sciences 
t  >r  1744,  and  in  thofe  (.f  Berlin  fv>r  1746,  to  theproduft 
of  the  mafsof  a  body  by  the  fpaee  which  it  runs  through, 
and  by  its  celeriiv.  He  lay-i  it  down  as  a  ceneral  law, 
"  that,  in  the  changes  made  in  the  Ibte  ofa  body,  the 
«»  quantity  of  aftion  necellarv  to  produce  luch  change  i-v 
"  the  leaft  polGble.**  Thi»  principal  be  applies  to  the 
inveftigation  of  the  lawaof  lefraffaon,  of  equilibrium, 
itCr  and  «*wi  to  the  ways  of  afiing,  employed  by  the 
*  Supreme 
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ACT 

SaprAiie  Being;  Tii  this  mnnnrr  M.  de  Maupcrtuis  at- 
tempt to  oonaeft  tbe  mcuphjrfica  of  fiiuil  caufes  with 
the  fundamentd  trulfaa  of  mechantcc,  to  fhtw  the  de- 
pendence of  the  CfiUifion  of  huih  claflic  and  hare!  bodies 
upon  one  anH  the  fame  law,  which  before  had  alwav^^ 
been  releircil  to  i.';vi  ,itc  law.s  ,  mJ  to  reduce  the  laws  of 
'  motion,  and  thotc  t,t  cq-iiiibnuin,  to  oive  and  the  Umc 
principle. 

The  Ikme  year  (hat  M.  de  Maupdtuia  c«iinmujucated 
the  idea  of  his  principle,  profeflbr  Euler  printed  a  work, 

entitled,  Mithiiiut  tnvtnuiuii  linfiis  n/rvai  rmrximi  fel  mini//:! 
fr9frittat€ gaudtntfs ;  in  a  fupplcmcnt  to  which  ht  dcnion- 
ftrates,  that,  in  tlic  tr,r-ci.*.<>ric5  which  bodies  diftnbc  by 
central  forces,  the  velocity  multiplied  bv  what  the  foreign 
mathematicians  cail  the  element  of  the  curve,  always 
makes  a  mtnimum,  wbicb  it  aa  appltcaiioo  of  the  did 
principle  to  the  motion  of  the  planets. 

it  appears  from  the  Mcifii.ir  of  1744,  thn.t  it  was  th^ 
rejections  of  M.  dc  M.iupcrt;ii>i  nn  the  law.;  of  retraction 
\*hiv"h  K  d  hini  In  tfir  thc'ircin  hne  iticntioni  d.  The 
principle  which  M.  de  Fermat,  and  after  him  M.  Leib- 
nitz, made  ufe  of  for  accounting  for  the  Jaws  of  re- 
fraitioii,  is  fufficientiy  known,  fhofe  mathematicians 
pretended  that  a  partiele  of  light  in  its  paflage  from  one 

point  to  ariothoi',  thrpiu'h  vxo  mediums,   ui  c.ich  of 
which  it  inovci  wiih  .1  diCerrnc  velocity,  rmill  do  it  in 
the  ftiortcfi  time  polRblc  ;  ami,  upun  this  principle,  they 
have  (lc(non(\r.itc'd,  by  geometry,  that  the  particle  cannot 
go  from  one  point  10  the  other  in  a  right  line;  but« 
Saving  reached  the  fufface  which  feponKet  the  two  me- 
diums, jt  muft  alter  its  dinAion  in  fuch  manner,  that 
the  I'liiL-  of  its  incidence  fhall  be  to  the  rint  id  its  re- 
fractiun,  as  its  velocity  in  the  ht{\  medium     ta  iti  velo- 
city in  the  (econJ  ;  whence  th. y  I'cJ  jccd  the  well  kmiwn 
law  of  the  conltint  ratio  of  the  lines.  See  SiN£  and  Re- 

FRACTfON'. 

This  explanation,  though  vetf  ingenious,  is  liable  to 
one  great  difficulty,  namely,  that  the  particle  muft  ap- 
proach towards  the  pcrp::r>.liciiljr  in  that  medium  where 
its  velocity  is  the  leali,  and  confequently  rcfifts  it  the 
moft,  whu  h  Iccms  contrary  to  all  the  mechanical  cxpla- 
jiziions  of  the  refradion  of  bodies  hitherto  advanced, 
and  of  the  refraction  of  light  in  particular.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  method  of  accounting  for  it  is  the  rt"  -11  I'l- 
tisfaAory  of  any  hitherto  offered,  and  gii  es  a  clear  rc.uon 
of  the  conftant  ratio  of  the  fints,  by  alcribing  the  refrac- 
tion to  the  attraflivc  force  of  the  mediums  :  whence  it 
follows,  that  the  denfeft  mediums,  whofe  attradion  is  the 
Arongell,  fhould  caufe  the  ray  to  approach  the  perpendi- 
cular ;  a  fadt  confirmed  by  experiment.  Now  the  at- 
tndion  of  the  medium  could  not  caufe  the  ray  to  ap- 
proach towards  the  perpendicular,  without  incrcnhng  its 
velocity,  as  nuv  be  eafily  demonlif.ncJ.  AeconimV.  to 
Newton,  ihcrd'oic,  the  rcfra£kion  mult  be  towards  the 
perpendicular  when  the  velocity  is  incrcafcd,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  de  Fermat  and  Leibnitx. 
'  _M.  de  Maupertuis  has  attempted  to  reconcile  Sir  Ifaac 
I's  explanation  with  metaphyfical  pr  inciples.  In- 


ACT 


velocity  r,  v>c  fl.ai;  hue  y-  -f  ~  =  a  minimum  ;  tSia: 


=  0. 


Now  it  is  cafy  to  perceive,  that  the 

fines  of  incidence  and  refraction)  are  to  each  uthcr  as 

S  to  —  I ;  whence  it  follows;  that  thoie  lines  are  in  the 

direct  ritio  of  the  velociti' s  \',  r,  which  is  agreeable  to 
.M.  uc  Fcrmat's  rule.  But,  in  order  to  have  tbafe  lines 
to  be  in  the  iiiverli:  ratio  of  the  velocities,  it  is  ooly  fiip- 

pofing  V  S     t/  f  =  o.  whxh  gives  SxV-ffXtrzft 

minimum.    See  Minimum. 

Ill  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  ct'  Dcrlin,  :Aw:  c  ited, 
may  be  fcen  the  other  applications  M.dc  Mactpcrtuii  has 
made  of  this  principle.  And  we  will  add,  that  whatever 
nay  be  determined  with,  regard  to  the  meupbybcal  baiia 
of  this  principle,  and  even  to  the  conception  he  has  an- 
nexed to  the  qii.intity  of  a^ion,  it  will  ftiil  hold  good, 
that  the  product  of  the  fpacc  bv  the  velocity  is  a  mini- 
mum in  the  mt/lt  jen.Tjl  liWi  o(  nature. 

Action,  in  p  oetry,  is  the  iubjeck  or  fable  of  the 
poem. 

Critics  generally  diilinguifli  two  kinds,  the  frinelpa!, 
and  the  inaJtMal.  The  principal  idion  is  what  is  gc- 
rjerally  caltcd  the  fidik,  and  the  tacidental  an  quliiide. 

See  LpisoDi:. 

As  pcKms  are  djvideJ  into  epic  and  dramatic,  fu  each 
of  thcfe  lias  alio  its  piirticular  aClion.  That  of  the  dra- 
matic poem  ought  to  be  one,  intricate,  unravelled,  and 
complete  i  but  at  the  fame  time  much  Iboitcr  than  tbac 
of  an  epic  poem. 

Thr  a  '-i '1  of  an  f[ii-  poetnourju  to  be  f^rc.it,  one,  en> 
tire,  liuiivvlioin;,  nnJ  of  a  competent  durjtion, 

Firit,  it  oiiiiht  to  be  great,  that  is,  noble  and  intcrcft- 
ing }  a  common,  ordinary  adventure  not  furiiilhing,  from 
its  own  ftock,  the  inftruCtions  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  an  qiic  poem.  The  aftion  muft  be  important  and 
hermc.  Thtis,  in  the  JEneid*  a  hero  efcaped  from  riic 
ruins  of  his  country,  wanders  a  long  time  with  the  rc- 
rtiaindci  of  his  fellow  titiz-ens,  who  had  choic  hini  for 
their  leader,  and,  in  fpight  of  Ju:;u"s  .^.n::rr,  who  pur- 
fues  him  without  intermiffion,  he  arrives  in  a  country 
which  the  Fates  had  promifcd  him ;  defeats  very  formida'-i 
blc  enemies ;  and,  after  furmouiuing  a  tiioufand  diffi" 
culties,  with  a  fagacity  equal  to  his  valour*  he  there  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  powerful  empire.  Thus  the  con- 
quell  of  Jerufalcm  by  the  CrufaJcrs ;  that  of  the  Indie* 
by  the  Portugueze  ;  and  the  rcduiiicn  of  Paris  by  Henry 
the  Great,  in  fpight  of  the  utxnoll  efforts  of  the  League, 
arc  the  fuljcds  of  the  poems  of  Taflb,  Camocni,  and  M. 
dc  V'oltaire:  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  a  Gommoa 
ftory,  an  amorous  intrigue,  or  fome  Other  £milar  adven- 
ture, which  affords  a  foundation  for  romances,  can  never 
become  the  fable  of  an  epic  poem ;  bccaufc  it  requires 
noblencfs  and  majcfty  in  the  fubjc^. 

There  arc  two  methods  of  rendering  the  epic  a£)ion  in- 
tercfting  :  firft,  by  the  dignity  and  importance  of  thcper- 
fonagcs;  this  is  the  ariiAce  of  Homer,  who  has  nothing 


flead  of  fuppofjng,  as  the  above  gentlemen  do,  that  .i  par-   clfe  important  In  his  models ;  every  other  particular  might 


tide  ot  |i>ht  prr  teeJs  from  one  point  to  another  in  the 
fhortctl  tujjc  pofliblc,  he  afT^rts  that  a  particle  of  light 
paffes  from  one  point  to  another,  in  fiich  a  manner,  that 
the  cjuantity  of  at^ion  is  the  leaA  poffible.  I'his  quantity 
of  anion,  fays  he,  is  a  real  expence  in  which  nature  is 
ahn^l  frugal.  In  virtue  of  this  philofuphic.i!  princijile, 
be  dlfcovers,  that  not  only  the  fines  arc  lu  a  coaltaat  ra- 
tio, but  alfo  that  they  are  la  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  velo- 
cities (agreeable  to  Sir  Ifaac's  explanation),  and  not  in 
the  dlrc^  ratiti,  as  bad  besii  pretended  by  de  Feimatand 
Letboits. 

It  is  remarkabte  that  of  the  many  philofbphen  who 
have  treated  on  the  fubjc^l  of  refrai^lion,  none  fh  vild 
fall  upon  fb  (imple  a  manner  of  reconciling  met  iphylics 
with  metliani^-s  ,  fi:vA-  nu  more  is  luxcli.u  v  th.ui  the 
ffijking  a  fmall  aJteration  in  the  calculus  founded  upon 
M.  de  rcrmat's  principle.  In  rc.ility,  according  to  that 
winciplc,  the  time,  tiiat  is,  the  fpace  divided  by  the  ve- 
locity, (hould  be  a  ntinimum  :  fo,  calling  the  (pace  run 
through  in  the  firft  niLJi  jm  S,  with  the  v-lorl;  .  V,  ar  ' 


j  hAppen  to  common  perfons.  The  lecond  is  the  importance 
U  the  action  in  itftif,  as  the  dbblifhmcnt  or  abolition  of 
fome  religion  or  ftaie;  lueh  is  the  hibjcil  chofen  by  Vir- 
gil, and  iii  this  be  dowbtlefs  excels  Homer.  1  he  aQion 
of  the  Henriadc  leoiiitBs,  in  a  pleafmg  manner,  tbi» 
double  advantage*  But  MUmi,  in  both  particulars*  ex* 
eels  them  all. 

F.  le  Boll'u  adds  a  t'lirJ  method  for  rendering  the  ac- 
tion interciling,  viz.  the  giving  the  readers  an  higher  idea 
of  the  perfonagcs  of  the  poem  than  what  thry  commonly 
entertain  of  mankind }  and  by  comparing  the  heroes  of 
the  poem  with  the  prefimt  race  of  mortals. 

The  adion  ought  to  be  one,  that  is,  the  poet  ought  to 
confine  himfcit  to  o;i-  fiA;;lc  illuftrious  cnterpriac,  exe- 
cuted by  his  hero,  :!nd  not  i.ikc  the  whole  hiftory  of  his 
life.  1  be  Iliad  is  no  more  than  the  hifiorv  of  the  anger 
of  AcbilteH  and  the  OdyiPey  that  of  Ulylics's  return  to 
Ithaca.  Homer  would  neither  defcribc  tlie  entire  life  of 
the  latter,  nor  the  whole  of  the  Trcjai)  war.  On  the 
cnnttani,  Statius,   in  hi;  Achiileid,  as  well  as  Lucan 


tbefp^c  run  throii<>h  m  the  fecond  nieuium  j,  with  the  jin  his  Phatfalia,  has.  hiapcd  together  too  many  Tingle 

events. 


^  kjui.L  o  i.y  Google 
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evcntt,  in  order  to  give  their  works  the  name  of  epic 
poems.  Thcv  may  tnJced  be  called  h-ioic,  bccaufe 
they  treat  of  heroes ;  but  wc  n>yil  be  carcJu!  not  to 
confound  the  unity  of  the  he  ro  with  the  unity  of  the 
a&iwu  The  life  of  man  is  full  of  ioequalitj,  and  his 
dcfigni  iBceflamly  changing,  either  from  the  Inconftancy 
of  his  p.il7ir>n<,  or  the  unrorcfrcn  acciJenti  of  life.  He 
who  Would  dcfcribr  the  whole  niia  would  (orin  but 
an  odd  pifture,  a  contiafl  of  oppolite  pailicjns,  without 
cither  order  or  connexion.  Epic  poetry  ihcrdbrc  is  not 
the  t>nifc  of  an  berOy  whom  we  propofc  as  a  model,  but 
the  recital  of  fome  great  and  iUaAnoua  a&ioin,  which  i« 
given  as  an  example. 

It  is  the  fame  <>(  po-jtrv  a',  in  p.iiiuiii;:  ;  the  unity  of  the 
principal  aitioii  tkx:i  nut  hinJrr  us  from  introducing  fe- 
vcral  particular  incidents,  .md  tholL-  mcidtnts  art-  csllcd 
epifodes.  The  defign  is  formed  Uom  the  beginning  of 
Che  poem  i  the  hero  of  it  attains  his  end  by  liirmounting 
every  d>ftac}e «  and  it  i«  the  recilab  of  thofe  oppotUioM 
which  make  the  epSrodes.  However,  all  thale  epifodes 
<!c[ifm!  upon  the  i-MiticIp-il  aclion,  and  arc  (o  coiintclc J 
with  It,  and  fo  united  with  each  other,  that  wc  iicvcr  I>j(c 
fight  either  of  the  hero  or  the  adlior>  which  the  poet  pro- 
pofca  to  celebrate }  at  leaft,  we  ought  inviolably  to  pur- 
liie  chat  rule,  if  we  Intend  to  prefarve  the  unity  of  the 
aflion. 

As  to  the  intec;ritv  or  entirenefs  of  the  aAion,  ft  wh(1, 
according  to  Ari:lutlf,  h.ive  a  bcgHiiiing,  a  initJ<llc,  .md 
'  an  end  ;  a  pn-t  cpt  which,  though  in  icicl/'  very  oblcutc, 
is  explained  by  F.  le  BofHt  in  the  following  manner  : 
the  hcgjoning,  fayt  he,  comprehends  thofe  caufes  which 
inlluenoe  the  a£Bon,  and  the  refolution  that  fome  perfon 
takes  to  perform  it ;  the  middle  is,  the  effcdl  of  thofe 
caufes,  and  the  difficulties  which  atten&tijcir  being  carried 
uitu  execution  ;  and  the  end  t»  thc unravelltog  and  ctfla- 
tion  of  thiik  difficulties. 

The  post,  adds  the  fame  author,  fliould  begin  his 
adion  in  fuch  a  manner  a*  to  enable  the  reader  to  un- 
deriland  whatever  ii  to  follow  }  anu  the  rather,  as  fuch 
a  beginning  nccelTarily  requires  a  fequek  Tbefe  two 
principles,  taken  reverfely,  may  HkcwrTe  ferve  for  the 
c:nl  ;  th  it  is,  the  end  muf'l  leave  nothing  to  be  cxiniled, 
and  ncccflarily  be  the  fcquci  of  fomcthing  whicti  went 
before*  Infliort,  the  beginning  mutt  be  connc(5tcd  wiih 
ite  end  by  means  of  the  middle,  which  i»  the  tScik  of 
fomethtng  that  preceded  it,  and  the  caitfc-of  that  whic  i 

follows. 

Two  oppohtc  plans  are  rcmarkuble  in  the  caufes  or" 
an  a^ion.  The  f:r|},  and  piimip  ii,  i:.  tli  ;t  o(' trie  iicro; 
the  fecciiid  comprehendi  the  dt:iitit»  wlui-h  oppol'c  his 
plrojc^.  Thole  oppofitc  caufes  fikewife  produce  con- 
trary cficifls,  viz.  endcavoari  on  the  hero's  part  to  exe- 
cute his  plan,  and  contrary  efforts  on  the  ]nrt  of  thofe 
who  oppole  him.  As  the  ca-ifr^  r.nJ  c!cfii:ns  both  of  the 
hero  and  the  othrr  perfon.i^^t-s  at  tne  poem,  cnakc  the  be- 
ginning of  tht  jdi'Jti;  fo  the  emitrary  efforts  make  the 
middle  of  it,  when  the  knot  or  intrigue  is  formed,  and 
in  which  the  greatcft  pan  of  the  poem  confith. 

I'he  removing  of  the  obihtc|cs  conftitutes  the  unra- 
velling;  and  this  unravelling  may  be  brought  about  two 
ways,  either  by  an  nckfu)wlcd>;nciu,  or  without  it, 
though  the  latter  takes  pbicc  onlv  in  tr.icfJy:  whereas 
in  an  epic  poem,  the  difiVrcnt  e^FcLi;  produced  by  the 
unravelling,  and  the  diftercnt  cojuhtions  m  which  it 
leaves  the  pcrfonages  of  the  poem,  divide  the  zlt'wn  into 
lb  many  branches.  If  it  alters  the  f  ate  of  the  principal 
perlbnages,  we  fay  there  is  a  peripetia,  and  then  the 
a£lion  is  compHcntcd  ;  if  there  be  no  pcrijictia,  ind  the 
unravelline  worked  up  by  ji^flinir  Irum  .i  fi.itc  i  l  trouble 
to  a  ftatc  of  repoll-,  we  fay,  the  nctioii  is  biviple. 

The  aftion  of  an  epic  poem  ctiL;ht  to  be  aiarvcllous  ; 
that  is,  full  of  bold  aflions,  which  have  however  an  air 
of  prt^bility.  Such  is  the  intervention  of  heathen 
deities  in  the  poems  of  the  ancient*,  and  that  of  the 
paffions  perfonified  in  thofe  of  tbe  moJcrnb-.  But  tt;o' 
the  poet  may  fometimcs  go  btyond  nature,  he  ought 
never  to  fhock  reafon.  An  a£\ioi)  may  be  ckher  iaga- 
cioaiiy  or  ridiculoufly  marveiloits. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  aflion  of  an  epic 
1,  Ahflode  obferves,  that  it  is  le£>  confined  than 
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that  of  tragedy.    The  latter  outjlit  to  ho  ir.'i.  .tj  » 

the  fpacc  ol  tjne  e.'.\',  or,  JS  thcv  betwtcil  tv.u  iij.;^  . 

but  an  epic  poem  is  not  conhni.  1  m  rtlpect  to  time,  Ij» 
tr.igcdy  is  replete  with  violent  pailions,  and  nothing 
that  is  violent  can  be  of  long  duration;  but  \  ircurs  an  J 
habitudes,  which  are  not  acquired  inftantancoufly,  ste 
proper  for  an  epic  poem,  and  confequcntiy  its  ailiori 
ought  to  have  a  greater  extent.  F.  Ic  BofTu  lays  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that  the  more  violervt  the  p.  lEons  ol  the  -^rrn- 
ctpal  perfons  are,  the  iefs  time  the  tiiiioa  ought  to'lall  ^ 
and  confequcntiy  that  the  aflion  of  the  Ili^il,  the  fout 
whereof  is  Achilles's  anger,  laft^  but  fcven  and  fonv 
days;  whereat  that  of  the  Odyfi  v,  w'lerc  prudence  is 
the  prevailing  <ii:.inc',  l.if!:  .-.ght  ycjrs  and  a  half;  and 
that  of  the  /Lucid,  uhctc  tiie  principal  pcrlbnjge  is  a 
pious  and  humane  hero,  ncirly  ui  en  yc.irs. 

But  the  rule  of  the  above  author  i>'«ot  incontrft;;ble« 
nor  are  his  fcmiments  either  wnh  icgaril  to  the  duratio.^ 
of  the  Odyiiey,  or  that  of  tMI  Iliad  txad  ;  for  thou -"i 
the  cj  c>pcc  muy  include  in  its  narration  the  actions  "of 
feveral  ycirs,  yet  tbe  critics  arc  gciin.iily  of  oj)tii:;>;:, 
tiiit  the  time  c,i  the  piincipai  tr\>m  the  pl.u? 

u  litre  the  poet  Itgim  hi>  n.iri;ition,  (hould  not  be  Ion;;,  r 
thjn  one  year,  as  the  ti  isc  of  the  action  of  a  tragtJu 
ought  to  be  at  mo(V  hut  <  pc  day.  Ariftotle  and  Horace', 
however,  fay  nothing;  of  this  matter  i  but  the  example  s  of 
liomer  and  Virgil  piovc  it.  The  duration  of  tiic  Jiiad  i» 
but  forty. fcven  days:  the  Odyficy  does  not  commmce 
till  the  dcjiarture  of  L  iyfus  from  the  ifland  of  O-ysia^ 
and  the  JEnrid  at  the  tcmpcft  which  threw  yF.ne.srupo« 
the  coaft  of  Cariha  -c.  Now,  teckoning front  thefe  twik 
epochs,  the  act:.);i  of  the  Od)lT<v  t$  but  of  two 'months 
continuance,  and  that  of  the  AnciJ  one  year.  It  is 
true  that  Ulyflls,  while  wUh  Alcinous,  and  /Eneas, 
while  hf  f!.n  .  v.ith  Dido,  relate  their  paft  adventure*  ; 
but  theft-  !LLiUi3  arc  introduced  inert  ly  as  fuch,  in  tbe 
duration  of  the  principal  adlion,  and  thecourfe  of  year* 
which  were  t-ikcti  up  by  thofe  events  make  no  part  oC 
the  dtiration  of  the  poem  ;  as  in  tragedy,  the  evems  re- 
latcd  in  tbe  ^rotafia,  and  which  only  tend  to  explain  th; 
dramsiic  a^ion,  make  no  part  of  its  duration;  ihcic- 
fore  the  error  of  P.  le  Bofta  iv  r,,iT..  :e;i;l .  ^vuient. 

Actions,  in  ethics,  arc  the  voluntary  actions  of  a 
man,  ccnfidc  d  i  rcfpeft  lo  the  Imputation  of  their 
eirccls  in  common  life. 

By  voluntary  aaions  we  underftand  thole  which  dc 
pend  upon  tlie  hum&n  will,  confidercd  as  a  free  agent, 
wuhout  whofe  determination,  cauled  hv  (bmc  cf  its  im- 
mediate a  dls,  2iiJ  preceded  by  thf  knowledge  cf  the  un- 
dtrftandinf:,  they  cannot  b;  per  formed  {and  confcqueiitiy 
the  eM/lciu  c  or  non*exifience  of  them  is  in  the  power  of 
every  prnon. 

tvcry  volunj.Ty  a£iion  includes  two  p.^rticulars;  the 
matter  of  the  atlion,  and  its  ft,i  m.  'I  iir  fuP.  is  ibi  mo- 
rion itfelf  of  the  natural  facuhv,  or  the  sd.ial  ufcr,;  il.jt 
faculty  conUdticd  wholly  in  itJelf  ;  thf  other  i,  the  d-.-- 
penQcnce,  or  tiKi:  motioti  of  a  decree  of  the  wi.l,  in 
virtue  w.iurcuf  we  c  lu  eivc  the  a^Ion,  as  produced  by  a 
tree  caulc,  d.-ublc  ot  detcrminmg  itfelf.  The  actual 
ufe  ot  t-.e  facility,  wholly  confideicd  in  itfelf,  fhoutd  fce 
r^her  caJicU  the  a^ion  o;  the  wi!'  thjn  a  voIui:r-i-.- 
aaion  5  the  latter  beintr  afli  uiied  only  to  tile  motic.i  i  t* 
the  i.,cul!.  ,  c  I  ridere.i  »\  dependant  ctn  a  iicv  dctu-.n;- 
natioii  oi  u,.  v».i|  :  bm  vk-c  liiccwifc  coriid.r  vol;.rt..rv 
actioiiv,  cither  ablolutfiv,  >.r  in  themfeU  is.  as  uhx  f.ral 
motions,  thoug))  pioUuccd  by  a  decree  of  the  *  fu  far 
as  their  eftecls  may  be  imputed  to  man.  When  voluniaiy 
actions  inciudr,  in  their  ide.i?,  that  rcflii'ied  vi;w,  wc 
esll  them  hiLT.-in  ailioiis ;  and  a  pcrlon  i>  (  ud  lo  ;.(.- 
ii;  ral  or  imn.oral,  accord i o ;.s  the  ;•  iioii>  iiave  cither 
.1  good  Or  b:id  tendency,  th-it  i»,  aecor..'in^  as  they  i'prec 
or  diljgrec  with  the  bw,  whieh  is  their  i  jlc.  .^nd  h^n^c 
htinian  actions  have  likcwtfe  the  litie  of  moiaU,  nc 
nior.ll  .nation*. 

Ilum.iii  .ij.|i()n5,  confidcrrd  in  the  lj:tcr  .iccent^'ioc, 
iiif.ludo,  in  their  ctitncc,  two  j  irtituLus  ;  thci.'  marM, 
and  then  I  ini.  The  matter  comprehends  feveral  parti- 
cuUrs,  .ts, 

I.  'I"he  phvfieal  motion  of  one  of  th;  n.itural  farnt- 
tiesj  for  ioUance,  of  the  motive  facultv  of  the  U  nfi<ik<: 
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i|ipctite,  of  the  exterior  «od  imerior  fcnCes,  itc.  We 
night  dfo  place  in  this  clafs  the  afli  of  the  will  them- 

fclvcs,  coniidcrcJ  ;  i  r  V  r.J  funjily  in  their  tnt  ir. '  -x- 
iftence,  fo  far  as  ukv  ^ic  ihc  c.'Ic^ti  flowing  from  a  ^  ay- 
Ikal  lacLilty. 

2  i  be  dct'cd  of  Tome  phvi\cal  motion  it  i$  capable  of 
producing  \  for  we  are  equally  obnoxious  and  puoUIlAbk 
fat  the  iiaa  of  onifion  as  for  tbofe  of  commiffioq. 

3.  It  tt  not  only  our  pix^  mottons  and  habitiiiiea,  or 

the  abfencc  of  cither  inuur  own  perfon,  thitcan  confti- 
tute  the  matter  of  our  moral  adliun^ ;  but  alfo  the  mo- 
tions, the  habits,  and  their  ablciirc,  which  wc  tiiid  in 
Others,  provided  the  whole  could  and  ought  be  directed 
hf  our  own  will. 

4.  It  is  not  the  ad  ion  of  bealls,  or  the  opeBatioas  of 
vegetables,  and  inanimated  bodies  in  ecneral,  that  can 
fiirnlfh  the  matter  of  any  moral  adioii, Tincc  thefe  Ipcrics 
of  bongi  arc  lufceptible  or  bting  dircillcd  by  our  wiil  ; 
and  hence  we  fee  thereafon  why  the  owiicr  of  an  ox  that 
pufliet  with  hit  horns,  wai,  by  the  Lcviticai  law,  oblieed 
«»  mahe  good  the  damage  done  bj  that  beaft,  prnvioed 
the  owner  was  prcriooflj  appiUed  of  the  viciow  MOm 
of  the  creature. 

5  The  adions  of  another,  of  which  wc  arc  the  paflivc 
fubjcd,  may  be  the  caulb  of  a  moral  adion,  at  leaf^  (o 
far  as  we  have  given  room  to  commit  fuch  a£)iun.  Thus 
a  woman,  wIm  has  been  violated,  is  confidered  as  in 
fane  degree  culpable,  if  flie  imprudently  expofed  hcrfelf 
hf  going  to  places  where  (he  had  no  real  bufinefs,  and 
Vf  that  means  put  hcrfcif  into  the  power  of  the  ra- 
vifbcr. 

'I'heeflcnce  therefore  of  moral  aflions  confifts  in  their 
iMpmbility,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  apply  that  term  to 
tbe  quality  wfaerebv  the  efedi  of  voluixtary  adions 
wmf  he  impoted  to  tBe  igent  as  their  author ;  and  hence 
the  agent  is  called  the  moral  caufe. 

Action,  in  the  military  art,  implies  an  engagement 
between  two  armies,  or  between  two  different  bodies  of 
ttoopa.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  iignify  fome  memorable  adl 
fcmnaad  by  fome  ofBcer  or  commander. 

Actio  M,  in  law,  denotes  either  the  right  of  detnuid- 
tog,  in  a  legal  manner,  what  is  any  man's  duej  or  the 
pcoceis  brought  for  recovering  the  fame. 

Actions  are  cither  criminal  or  civil. 

Crimitud  Actions  are  to  have  judgment  of  dcMh,  as 
appeals  of  death,  robbery,  &C.  or  only  judgment  for 
«Hiiage  (o  the  injured,  fine  to  Hw  king,  aniTimpiifon- 

Undcr  the  head  of  criminal  afiions  may  likcwife  be 
Itaked  penal  a^i  ons,  which  lie  for  fome  penalty 
or  punifhment  on  the  party  fued,  whether  it  be  corporal 
or  pecuniary. 

Alio  adions  upon  the  ftatute,  broueht  on  breach  of 
uef  latuae^  or  att  of  parliament,  by  which  an  afiion  is 
given  that  did  not  lie  before ;  as  where  a  perfon  commits 
pesjury  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  the  injured  part)' 
mall  have  an  a£tion  upon  the  feature.  And  lailly,  po 
polar  actions,  (b  called,  becaufe  any  perfon  may  bring 
tiieoi  on  behalf  of  himfelf  and  the  crown,  by  inJomu- 
ciop,  hot.  for  the  breachof  fome  penal  ftatute. 

CMt  AcTtons  are  divided  into  real,  perfenal,  and 
mixt. 

Rx(/!  Action  is  th.^t  whereby  a  mnn  claims  a  title, 
lul  l:;,  trncmenCs,  &;c.  in  lee,  or  (or  lile  ;  and  this  aifllon 
is  cither  poflciTory,  or  anccftral  ;  poffcfforv,  where  the 
lands  are  a  perfon's  own  polTeffion  or  feiun ;  anccilral, 
wlwn  tbej  weie  in  the  pofieiCaa  or  feilsn  of  bis  an- 


Perfonal  Action,  is  that  brought  by  one  man  againft 
another,  upon  any  coniiict  :ur  money  or  goods,  or  on 
account  of  trefpafs,  or  other  offence  committed  ;  and 
thereby  the  debt,  goods,  chattels,  &c.  claimed. 

M^3tt  Action,  one  lying  as  well  for  the  thing  de- 
muled  as  againft  the  peribfi  wlw  has  it  %  and  on  which 
the  thing  is  reooverra  with  danuwes  for  the  wrong 
iitilained  :  fuch  is  anafHon  of  waftc  fucd  sgaini  1  ;;rrint 
for  life,  the  place  warted  being  recovcrabl-.;,  w.ch  i  cblc 
dam3?,<-ii,  for  the  wrong  done. 

All  adttons  Iccm  to  be  temporary.  A  real  adion  may 
bepiclcribed  againft  in  irve  vcan  after  a  fine  levied,  or 
ifCBttiy  fuffisrra.  Writs  of  formedoo  for  any  Utk 
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tuids  in  beins,  muft  be  fued  out  within  twenty  years. 
Anions  of  debt,  account,  detinue,  trover,  and  trcfpaf<>, 

.ire  to  be  lire  ught  within  fix  vears  ;  of  nlHiuit  and  bat- 
tery with:n  four  vtar";  ;  and  of  flandur  within  two 
years,  alter  caui'c  of  adlion,  and  not  aiterwards.  How-  ■ 
ever,  it  ought  to  be  obfcrvcd,  that  the  right  of  afiioh  in 
thefe  cafes  »  favcd  to  infants,  feme  coverts,  and  peiifbns 
in  prifoo,  or  beyond  fea,  inc.  fo  as  they  commence  ^etr 
fuits  within  the  time  Ihnited  after  dieir  imperfedions  are 
removed. 

Adions  may  be  brought  aeainft  all  pcrfons  whatever  j 
but  thofe  who  arc  attainted  ot  high  treafon  or  felony,  or 
outlawed  or  excommunicated  perfon,  &c.  cannot  bring 
any  aSion  till  pardontd,  ablolved,  &c.  A  feme  covert 
mull  fu«  with  her  huiband,  sod  infints  by  their  guar- 
dians. 

Actios'  upon  tin  Caft^  a  general  aSion  which  lies  for 
the  rcdrcls  of  wrongs  and  injuries  done  without  force, 
and  which,  bylaw,  are  not  provided  againft. 

This  at  prelcni  is  the  moft  frequent  of  all  a^lions, 
being  brought  in  all  cafes  where  no  certain  form  baa 
been  eftabliihed }  and  the  reafon  whv  it  is  called  an 
adion  upon  the  cafe,  is  becaufe  the  whole  eaufe  or  cafe 
ib  let  forth  in  the  writ.  It  may  be  brought  as  well 
wiicrc  there  is  another  action,  as  where  no  other  lies. 

Ac  rio!«  upm  the  Caft  for  Iferds,  is  brought  where  a 
perfon  is  injured  in  his  reputation  {  and  for  word«  which 
affc^  the  life,  office,  trade,  Itc.  or  tend  to  the  loTs  of 
fwefoment  in  marriage,  or  otherwift  {  or  t»  the  difinbe* 
ritance  or  other  damage  of  a  perfon. 

Prejudiced  Action,  othcrwifc  called  prtparalory^  one 
which  arifes  froin  fome  doubt  in  the  principal ;  as, 
where  one  fues  his  younger  brother  for  lands  defccnded 
from  the  father,  on  whioi  it  is  olgeQed  to  htm  that  he 
is  a  baftard :  hflte  this  point  of  bellerdy  is  to  be  firft 
tried  or  adjei^^  bcfontke  prijieipel  cuife  can  pto< 
ceed. 

Action  of  a  ini:,  is  w-hm  ?.  perfon  plead fome  mat- 
ter by  which  it  (hewn,  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  caufe  to 
have  the  writ  brought,  theegb,  perhaps,  he  may  have 
another  writ  for  wt  bm»  metier.  It  is  bence  called  n 
plea  to  die  eAiea  of  the  writ,  in  contradiWinflton  from 
apleatothcadion. 

Action,  antong  phyftcians,  is  applied  to  the  funflionr 
of  the  human  body,  whether  vital,  animal,  or  natural. 

Vital  anions  are  thofe  without  which  life  could  not 
be  maintiined.  Such  b  die  modon  of  the  haert  end 
lunn. 

Under  animal  tdtons  are  eomprdieiHled  the  failcs, 

imagination,  judgment,  and  voluntary motiom^wlthottt 
which  we  could  not  Itve  comfortably. 

Laftlv,  natural  actions  arc  thofe,  which,  though  not 
ib  immediately  nccclTary  to  life  but  that  we  may  liverome 
dine  at  kaft  without  them,  yet  are  abfduieiy  aeccliiiy 
to  our  well  being :  fuch  is  digdHoa. 

AcTi  ON,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  ufed  abroad  for  a  eer- 
tnin  part  or  fharc  of  a  public  company's  capital  f^^ock. 
1  lius,  if  a  company  has  4COO00  livrcs  capital  (fork,  ihis 
may  be  divided  irito  4,00  afttons,  each  confiftiiig  of  icoo 
livres.  f4encc  a  man  is  faid  to  have  two,  four,  &c. 
a£lions,  according  as  he  has  the  property  of  tWO,  foUTy 
ftc>  tliouland  livres,  capital  ftoclc. 

The  tnnsferrmg  of  adions  abroad  is  performed  mtieh 
In  the  fame  manner  as  (locks  arc  with  us.    Sec  Stoc  ks. 

Action,  in  oratory,  implies  the  exptvAon  of  the 
countenance,  voice,  gcfturc,  &c.  eodp  whiCh  <Night  to 
be  accommodated  to  the  fubieA. 

Adion,  fays  Cicero,  is  the  eloquence  of  the  body ;  ft 
has  two  parts,  the  voice  and  the  gefture }  the  one  ttr^nat 
the  ears,  and  the  other  the  eyes }  the  two  fenfes,  adds 
Qiiintilian,  whereby  we  convey  our  fcntiments  and 
paiTions  into  the  fouls  of  the  hearers.  Each  paffion  has 
a  tone  of  voke,  an  sir  and  <  geftore  peculier  and  proper 
to  it. 

The  ancients  ufed  the  word  pronunciation  in  the  fame 
fenfej  and  this  Demofthenes  confidered  as  thefecondre- 
quifite  in  eloquence,  laying  it  down  as  an  acknowledged 
truth,  that  a  middlmg  difcourfe,  delivered  with  all  the 
force  and  graces  of  action,  will  have  a  greater  cHed  on 
the  audience  than  the  moft  doqiMnt  ducoude  deftitnte 
of  that  powerful  cbam. 

I,  Action, 
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Action,  in  horfcinar.fhip,  implies  the  mc^oil  of  the 
various  {Urts  of  a  horl'e  la  doing  his  paccf,  &c. 

Action  cf  tlit  Mtuth,  in  horfetnanOiip,  fignifics  the 
notion  of  a  horfe's  mouth  in  champing  on  his  bit,  where- 
by he  throws  out  a  great  deal  of  foam,  which  keeps  his 
oiouth  always  frefli.    It  is  a  mark  of  fire  and  vifMr. 

Action,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  it  the  atutude  or 
pofitifiii  "f  the  lev  rL\l  (  ;rts  of  the  fiLf  ,  So;'v,  and  lirnhs 
«j|  fuch  !i2;urei  jic  rcprcfcntcd,  and  whcrcbv  they 
(ccm  to  bt  rcjl'.y  actuated  by  pallions.  Thus  wc  i.iy, 
the  a^ion  of  fuch  a  figure  £ndy  cxprefles  the  paflions 
vith  which  it  is  agitatea :  vetlfb  yfethc&oiecaqwdBon 
whh rmrd  to  animlt. 

ACTiONARY»  or  Act'ionist«  fignifia  the  proprie- 
tor of  aa  adiom  or  of  a  fiiare  in  die  fbidign  Iwndi,  or 
capital  (lock  of  a  company. 

AC TIVK,  an  epithet  applied  to  that  body  or  power 
which  communicatLs  motion  to  another:  and  in  this 
acci  pt.itifjn  the  iQim  ijiiivt  i%  o-ppoieito  pajpv4. 

Sir  ifaac  Newton  juiity  obferves  that  the  vis  inertiz, 
tie.  of  all  bodies  mud  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  notion  in  the  unitrcrfe }  and  omfequently 
that  there  it  a  neceffitj  for  cenain  aiflivc  principles  to 
recru't  it  :  amoii^;  which  he  places  the  causes  of  pravitv 
ariii  I'ciiiitnudon.  He  add*  that  we  find  very  little  mo- 
li'jii  in  the  univerfc  that  does  not  flow  from  ihcic  prin- 
ciples i  and,  as  the  caufc  of  gravity  always  iubfith 
without  being  in  the  leaft  dimmiflied  by  a  continual 
exertion  of  its  force,  it  becomes  a  perpetual  fource  of 

Active  PrindpUtt  in  cliemiftry,  are  tbofe  fuppofcd 
to  ad  of  themlelves,  without  any  neceility  for  the  a<^tion 
of  others. 

The  chemifts,  In  stencral,  difimguifh  the  principles  of 
bodic!.  into  ailive  and  ptijfivc.  The  lormcr  arc  fpirit, 
oil,  and  I'alt ;  and  thofe  ot  the  latter,  water  and  earth. 
But  wc  cm  by  no  means  admit  of  this  diftin^ion  ;  be- 
caufie,  as  tbow  principles  are  merely  relative*  t^jr  may 
become  afiive  in  fime  rcfpeifh,  and  pafive  in  others. 
Nor  does  there  appear  the  load  rcafon  for  placing  water 
in  the  chifs  of  pafTivf:  piinriplcs.  Mr.  Hombcr^,  and 
lcvcr.ll  otfier  cheniilh:,  iii.ikc  ():i!y  one  ;iftive  pnr.cipie, 
nantely,  fuiphur  or  hrc,  which  they  allcrt  to  be  the 
Iburcc  of  every  adion  in  the  luiiverfe.   See  Fire. 

Active,  in  mediritiei  i$  applied  to  fuch  remedies  as 
tiave  a  quick  and  lively  aAion,  or  which  exert  tbeir  force 
fttddenlv  M<i  with  vij?;iiur. 

ACTiv  r,  in  graiiim.ir,  is  r<pp1ird  to  fuch  words  as  ex- 
prcfs  an  adlion  ;  and  is  therefore  oppofcd  to  puffivc.  The 
aflivc  performs  the  aflion  as  the  pofiive  receives  it.  The 
fire  burm,  and  the  wood  is  burned,  f «r|il  is  thcrciiBie  «n 
altiviy  and  burnt  J  a  paj/hn  term. 

Verbs  arc  divided  into  a£livc  and  pafTivc:  the  former 
implies  that  the  {a\^(e&.  of  the  verb  performs  the  adion, 
as  /  iiMw  ;  and  the  latter  that  the  I'ubjca  receives  the 
afllon,      /  am  Ivmd, 

Wc  fay  that  verbs  have  an  afltvc  and  a  paffivc  voice ; 
that  is,  a  fuccefllon  of  terminations  which  cxprcU  .m 
active  fcnfe,  and  another  feries  of  terminations  that  im- 
ply a  padive  fcnfe.  This  is  undoubtedly  Juil  with  it. 
&ti  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  but  the 
Englifli  verbs  have  only  an  a£live  voice,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  n  jperiphrafis,  and  not  by  the  afltftance  of  a 
particular  temwiationt  that  we  cxpreis  a  paffve  fiarfe. 

ACTIVITY,  the  power  of  adtng,  « the  aaiv*  fa- 
culty 

St)hfTe  :f  AcTivti is  that  fpaoethlOi^h  which  any 
body  extends  its  virtue  or  influence. 

ACTIUS,  in  mythology,  is  a  firname  of  ApoillOy  from 
Adiiimi  whoebewaa  wotfliippcd. 

ACTOR,  itt  «  genMil  feme,  implies  every  perfon 
thatedi. 

Actor,  with  regard  to  the  Theatre,  fignifies  a  perfon 
who  plav^  a  part,  or  reprefents  fome  perfon  or  character, 
m  a  dramatic  performance.  I'be  wooien  are  called 
a<areili»,  but  Comprehended  under  the  pneral  name  of 
a^ors. 

I'hc  drama  COOliftcd  originally  of  nothing  more  than 
a  fimpie  chonis*  who  fung  hymns  in  honour  of  fiacchus  j 
ib  tbM  the  prtoitlivc  adon  weie  only  fmgers  end  mu- 
jfdans* 


A  C  T 

Thefpis  was  the  firft  that,  in  order  to  eaft  this  ii<r« 
formed  chorus,  inUoductd  a  declatmer.  who  repeated 
(omc  heroic  or  comic  adventure.  Efchylus,  finding  a 
finglc  perfon  tircfome,  attempted  to  introduce  a  fecm^J, 
and  changed  the  ancient  recitals  into  dialogues.  Etlori 
lus  time,  the  atHors  d.iuhcd  thcn^felves  with  the  dregs 
of  wine,  and,  biuig  dt.iwn  upon  a  ttimbrd,  amufcd  the 
fpeaator*.  tfchylus  wa'.  the  fiil^  projcflor  of  theatres. 
He  jUo  drefled  hisaaors  in  a  more  majeftic  manner,  and 
introduced  the  cothurnus  or  bufkin. 

Sophocles  added  a  thirdt  in  order  to  rcpreleot  the  va-' 
nous  incidents  in  a  more  natural  manner :  and  btre  the' 
fttVped  t  «  leaft  we  do  not  find  in  n\  of  their 
tragedies  above  three  perfons  in  the  fame  fee  no  '■  p.rhjp"! 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  rule  of  the  diamatic  porn» 
never  to  admit  more  than  three  fpcakcrs  at  a  time  on 
the  ftage ,  a  rule  which  Honce  bu  exprefled  in  the  fol-- 
lowing  veric : 

Ntc  quarta  hqb'i  perfina  libtrtt. 

This  however  did  not  prevent  their  increafing  the- 
number  of  adota  in  comedy.  fieioK  the  opening  of  a 
play,  they  named  dieir  aAors  in  full  theatre,  together 
with  tiic  parts  they  were  to  perform.  The  moderns  have 
fometimcs  brouitht  a  greater  numher  of  actors  upon  the 
Itajje,  in  order  to  Incitale  the  hufincfs  hy  the  variety  of 
fxrluns  i  but  this  lta:>  ulten  cccaJioneda  coofufion  in  the 
conduA  of  the  piece. 

The  ancient  a^rs  were  roaflced,  and  obliged  to  raife 
their  VMce  extremely,  in  order  to  make  themlelves  heard 
by  the  innumerable  croud  of  peo|^  who  filled  the  am- 
phitheatres :  they  woe  accompanied  with  a  player  on  the 
flute,  who  played  a  prelude,  gave  diem  the  tone,  and 
played  while  thev  declaimed. 

A^lois  were  highly  honoured  at  Athens,  and  defpifed 
at  Rome,  where  rhty  were  not  only  denied  all  rank 
among  the  citizens,  bnt  even  when  sny  cmrcn  appeared 
upon  the  flage,  he  was  expelled  his  ttibt,  and  Mprived- 
of  the  right  of  fuffrage  by  the  ccfilbrs  Cicero,  ini" 
deed,  efteems  the  talents  ofRoftius,  but  he  values  his. 
virtues  ftill  more  ;  virtues  which  diftinfoifhed  him  (o  re- 
tn^rkahly  ab<  ve  all  otiicrs  of  hi-,  pi '.>ft ffi'^n,  that  the"/" 
Iccnicd  to  huvc  cxcludid  hiin  from  tijc  theatre.  Thc^ 
French  have,  in  this  refpcd,  a.  npicd  the  fame  ideas  of 
the  Romans  j  and  the  Jinglifli  thofe  of  the  Greeks. 

AcToft,  in  lew,  implies  the  prador  or  advocate  in 
civil  coorts  or  ceulca. 

ACTORUM  TVIttir,  in  ancient  hiftory,  were  tables 
inflituted  hy  ?crvius  Tullius,  in  which  the  births  of 
children  wctc  u^iilered.  They  were  kept  in  the  irea- 
fury  of  Saturnus. 

ACT  RESS,  a  woman  who  performs  or  a^s  fotne  cha^ 
ra£lcr  on  the  llaee. 

AC!  UAL,  an  cpifhet  applied  to  fuch  things  as  trulf. 
and  abfolutcly  fubfilK  Thus  phiiofophers  ufe  the  terms. 
&€\u-\]  heat,  aAusl  odd,  &c.  in  oppcfttion  to  virtual  or 
1  (/.oiitial ;  and  divines,  that  of  adtual  lerace  in  oppofi- 
tujii  cu  !■  ibitual.    SetHf  A  T,  C«:ld,  CjHace,  &c. 

Actual  Sin,  that  which  is  «.onmmted  by  the  pcrlcn 
himfclf,  in  op|)ofiiiun  to  original  fin,  or  that  be  CQO>, 
traced  from  being  a  child  of  Adam 

ACTUARIi'E  Navtt,  in  antiquity,  were  a  kind  oC 
Hiip*  defigned  principally  for  fwift  failing. 

ACTUARY,  or  Actvarius,  a  clerk  whole  bufi- 
ncfs  \:  h  to  regiftcr  the  afis  and  conftitutions  of  the 

convoc  Litton. 

Among  the  ancient  Romanj  the  aifluary  was  a  notary, 
fcribc,  or  clerk,  who  kept  an  account  ot  the  provifions 
and  corn  delivered  out  to  each  Ibldier. 

ACTUS,  among  the  ancient  architcfis,  Hgnificd  a 
meafure  in  length  equal  to  120  Roman  feet. 

Actus,  in  ancient  agriculture,  implied  the  length  of 
one  furrow,  or  the  dmance  a  plough  goes  bemre  it 
turn?. 

Altiu  Aiinimut^  fignihed  a  quantity  of  land  ISO 
feet  in  kii^ti),  and  feux  itt  bfcadth,  equal  toonefiMirth 
of  thejugcrum. 

Actus  Majir,  or  Actus  ^adiaius,  was  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  fquarc,  whofe  fide  WM  equal  to 
tio  Act*  equal  to  half  the  ju^erum. 

AcTve 

!i  ♦ 
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Acres  InUfi'atrr.Vi!  implifd  ,t  fpire  oF  gr;itrul  fi-tir 
feet  i:i  brrnchh,  left  hctsvcirii  [iii.-  Ijiu!*.  .15  a  pachor  wnv. 
ACUANl  rtS,  in  ti-cltdaitK'.il  hiihjrv,  is  the  nan-.f 

fivcn  to  one  ot  the  branches  ot  the  Manichccs.  bee 
Ianichces. 

ACULEl,  in  nttunl  hiftory,  the  fpinet  at  prickles 
fouflld  tfpod  iermi  objeA*  both  ifi  (he  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom. 

ACULtR,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a  horfe  when 
in  workiiig  upon  Volts,  he  docs  not  ■^o  far  rnoui^h  for- 
ward at  every  motion,  by  which  means  his  ftoulders 
take  up  too  little  ground,  an4  Ms  crmipe  comet  too  Aeaf 
the  center  of  the  volt. 

ACUS,  in  natural  htflofy,  the  name  of  two  didrnS 
genufr^  of  fifhes,  one  called,  in  Eogliflt,  the  needle  «r 
tobacco-  p ;  pc  tifti,  and  the  other  the  gar*filli. 

The  fort  I  r  ^  bout  a  foot  and  a  hnlf  in  length,  hut 
not  thicker  than  a  man's  finger.  It  has  two  very  fmall 
Hns  near  the  gilla  and  another  on  the  back.  See  plate  I. 
A-  H- 

The  latter,  often  called  the  acus  of  Oppian,  is  alfo 
long  and  flender,  and  the  back  of  a  bluiih  green  colour. 
The  mder  mandible  ia  longer  than  the  upper,  and  bdth 
furniihed  with  lharp  teeth.    Sec  plate  \.  fis-  '5- 

ACUTE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fucb  things  as  termi- 
nate in  a  fharp  point  Or  cdge.  Andin  tbia  lienfe  itftaiids 
oppofed  to  obtufe. 

The  word  ia  derived  from  the  Greek  n  point  or 
edge. 

AcvTi  AngUy  in  aeometiy»  ia  that  vbich  it  le&  than 
ft  1^  eagle.  SeeANOiui. 

'  AcvTt-AtroiVD  YrMffifb,  ia  a'triangTe  whole  three 

angles  2re  all  acute. 

A(.i;tb-Anoi.£D  dne  is,  according  to  the  ancients, 
a  n^ht  cone,  whole  axis  mikei  an  acote  angle  with  ha 

fide. 

Acote-Ancled  Sfffhn  tf  a  dnty  among  the  an- 
cient^  fignilied  an  eilipfis  formed  by  a  plane  cutting  an 
ac«e>«n«ed  cone;  But  Appollonius  detnonflnied  that 
fuch  a  feclion  might  be  made  in  any  cone  whatever. 

Acute,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a  found  or  tone  that  is 
fharpcr  hiv.h,  in  comparifon  of  tome  other  tone*  lodlis 
fenfc,  az'jtt  fiantis  oppofed  to  grave. 

Acc-i  t  Accnt.   Sec  the  anicle  Accent. 
Acute  Difeafty  among  phyiicianf,ts  that  which  moves 
with  velocity  to  a  crjfu,  and  Is  attended  with  danger  j 
and  in  this  fenfe  aeme  ihmds  oppofed  to  thrtnuttt. 

,  AD,  in  grammar,  a  Latin  prepofition,  expreffing  the 
relation  one  thing  bears  to  another.  It  is  frequently 
tifed  in  the  compofition  of  Englifli  and  French  words, 
as  well  3i  thofc  of  tile  Latin. 

ADAGE,  3  proverb,  or  popular  fentcnce,  containing 
ftne  remarkable  obfcrvation. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  aJbgitan^  which, 
eccoidmgtoScaliger,  is  cnmpojndcd  of      and  a<;9r. 

Erafmus  has  made  a  very  largeand  valuabi  "  (inn 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  adages  ;  and  .Mr.  Ray  hi:  June 
the  fame  with  regard  to  the  }•  iie!i(h. 

ADAGfO,  in  mufic,  fignifics  the  firft  and  flowcft  of 
the  four  principal  degrees  of  time  eftabliihed  in  the 
lulian  mulic.    When  it  i«  Rpeated,  it  fignifies  ftill 


The  word  is  an  Iialtan  adverb,  and  %iifie*  flowly, 
hfAirelv,  tee. 

ADAM.ANT,  a  name  given  by  fome  natuialMs  to 
the  iliamond.    Sec  the  article  Diamond. 

A13A.VH  Pamurn,  Adam's  apple;  in aoitomj)  A  pro- 
tuberance in  the  fore  part  of  the  throat. 

Adami  Ptnamy  in  botany,  the  name  of  nfpedet  of 
onngc  common  in  Ital^t 

ADAMICA  Ttrrat  m  aatoral  hillory,  a  Talt,  gluti- 
nous, fitt,  and  mualaginous  fubftinee,rciim)bliiig« jelly, 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tea. 

ADAMITES,  In  ecclef1aftic.1l  hirtory,  the  name  of  a 
foft  of  ancient  heretics,  fiippofed  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Baiilidians  and  Carpoc  ratians. 

Epiphanius  tells  us,  that  they  were  called  Adamites 
Iram  ndr  pretending  to  be  re-eftaUMhcd  in  the  fiate  of 
inaooeace,  and  to  be  fuch  as  Adam  was  at  the  amment 
of  his  craaiioo,  whcoce  they  ought  to  imitate  him  in 
liii  aakedacfs.  Thej  dceeftcd  marriage- malMaintng 


that  the  conjugal  union  w(,ti!J  never  have  taken  plac^T 
n  cnnh  had  fin  been  unknown  ;  and  that  the  pri- 
vii'  p,c  of  enjoying  women,  in  common,  was  one  of  the 
right«  which  flowed  from  their  efiablilbment  in  original 
purity.  " 

This  obfeure  and  deteftable  fort  I'lJ  r.r  Hif!  lail 
long;  but  it  was  revived  in  the  iwtltth  Ltr.mrv  hy  om: 
landamus,  fince  kjiown  by  the  name  of  TjiKhclin, 
who  propagarcd  his  errors  at  Antwerp,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hmry  V.  He  maintainid  that  there  ougfK 
to  be  no  dilWnaioo  between  priea*  and  laymen }  an^ 
that  fornication  and  adultery  were  meritorioua  afiionr.  • 

^IL  ,  *  »'»*»bcr  of  followers,  and  was 
conftantJy  attendedby  three  thoufaad  of  thefc  profligates 
in  aiais.  His  (e&  di  J  not  however  continue  long  after 
ma  death:  but  another  apjieared  under  the  name  of 
l  urlupins,  in  S  n  nyand  Dauphiny,  where  they  com* 
inittrd  the  moa  luutal  anions  in  open  day. 

About  the  bLgin^iing  o\  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
I  icard,  a  native  of  Flanders,  fp«ad  th^le  errors  in  Get- 
many  and  Bohemia,  particularly  in  the  army  of  the  famous 
^ilca,  OOtwilhftsnding  the  f^vcrc  difciplliie  he  n:a:n- 
tainra.  Ptcard  pretended  that  he  w.is  km  i-;o  the 
world  as  a  new  Adam,  to  ic-di.il.'i^i  the  Ijwof  r.irute; 
and  which,  according  to  him,  confiltcii  in  c xpohn;;  cve.-y 
p.i;  t  of  the  !)t)dy,  and  having  alt  the  wonun  m  cozomon. 
J  h.s  fed  found  alfo  fome  partizans  in  Poland,  Holland, 
^  England:  they  aflembled  in  the  night}  and  it  is 
atlerted,  that  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  ofdieir  lb' 
cM^watconiained  in  the  following  vcrfe : 

pa^n^  fiemam  fniktrtoM. 

Some  learned  men  are  c.f  npinicn,  that  the  ari-iri  of 
the  Adamites  much  earlier  ihan  the  eftabiif.hmcnt 
of  Chrifiianitv,  1  cin.^  perfuadcd  that  Maacha,  mother 
of  Afa,  king  of  Judah,  was  high  pricftcfa  of  Friapus^ 
and  that,  m  the  noaurnal  fatrifices  which  the  womeri 
P*r|«"»«^  to  that  obfeene  idol,  they  appeared  fl.irlc 
ntbed.  But  however  that  be,  the  motives  of  the  Ada- 
mites were  very  different  from  rhofc  of  the  votaries  of 
Priapus  1  for  tJicy  borrowed  from  paganifm  only  the 
Ipiru  of  debauchery,  not  the  wwfliip  <«r  that  h^hen 

ADAPTERS,  or  Adopters,  amofig  rhemiQs,  ai« 
velieis  in  the  form  of  hollow  globes,  having  two  oiou:hs 
or  apertures  diametrically  oppofiteto  each  other ;  one  of 
which  admits  the  neck  of  the  retort  ;  and  the  other  is 
receiwd,  either  by  the  mouth  of  anoiher  adopter,  or  intj 
the  mouth  of  the  receiver. 

ADAR,  the  name  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  eccle« 
hafliLdi,  snd  the  l1xth  of  the  civil  year  among  the  He- 
brews. It  confifts  of  twenty-nine  days,  and  anfwers  to 
the  latter  end  of  oor  February  and  the  bceinninn^  of 
March.  .  »  » 

The  Jews  fiift  on  the  leventh  of  this  rr.D:5:h,  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Mofcs ;  on  the  thirteenth  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Jews  of  Sufa,  who  then  faftcd  to  avert  the 
evils  with  which  thev  were  thr- uencd  bv  Fiaman;  011 
the  fourteenth  they  celebrate  the  feaft  of  Purim,  in 
commemorarian  of  their  deUvertnoe  from  the  intended  * 
cruelty  of  Haman. 

As  the  lunar  year,  which  the  Jews  fdHowed  in  their 
Wlculations,  is  fhorter  timn  tr.c  f/'.ir  by  about  eleven 
«y»,  which  at  the  end  of  three  years  make  a  month, 
they  then  interc.ilatc  a  thirteenth  moatb,  wbith  they  call 
f'A.,/,7/,  or  the  lecond  Adar. 

ADARCH,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  faltiflj 
^oncretion,  found  on  reeds,  grafs,  &c.  in  the  nutiheaor 
(^jalatia.  Its  fubftsnce  is  tax  and  porous,  tike  that  of 
the  baftaid  Ipungc,  and  is  confidered  ai  a  deterfn-c,  and 
Proper  for  diffipating  tetters,  freckles,  and  other  cutaneous 
blcrn:ftics. 

AHARCON,  a  Jewifligold  coin,  worth  about  fifteen 
(hiHin;;s  flerlm^. 

ADAR  ML,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  Spaoifli  weight, 
ufed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  odier  parts  oTSoucb  America, 
nearly  equal  to  our  diam. 

ADARTICULATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  ana^ 
wwnifts  to  fignify  that  fpecies  o.*"  articnlatioa  gjcaerally 
called  arthtodia.  See  Arthrodia. 

ADATIS,  in  coaamcrce,  a  naoMgiven  to  the  mufliiis 
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fcttiughi  from  Ac  Eaft  Indies.  The  fineft  ar«  thofe  of 

Dcngal,  ^nd  run  about  three  quarters  widf. 

ADDLR,   the   vu!j:ar  nuinc  for  iIk-  viper.  Sec 
V:ri  R. 

Addcr-Stunc.  Cattle  arc  (aid  to  be  addcr-ftungwhcn 
their  odder*  are  bit  by  the  adder,  or  the  hed^e-hog. 
The  general  method  of  curing  this  is  by  an  oiniawot 
compofcd  of  dragon's  blood,  barley-meal,  and  the  white 

of  eggs. 

AnPER's-ToNGl'E,  in  botany,  the  Englilh  name  of 
the-  ophioglofium.    See  Oi'HIoglossum. 

ADD  let,  or  Adze,  a  kind  uf  crooked  ax,  much 
uled  by  ihipwriehu,  coopers.  Sec. 

ADDIC'CION,  in  the  Roman  law;  a  transferring,  or 
noticing  over,  goods,  &c.  to  another,  either  by  falc,  or 
the  fi-iitcnru  of  a  court  of  judicature. 

The  word  is  formed  from  one  of  the  words  ufed 
by  the  Roman  judges  when  they  allowed  the  delivery  of 
the  thing  or  perfon  on  whom  judgment  had  paflcd. 
Hence  tnegoodsk  thus  adjudged  by  the  prctor,  were 
called  birut  aMS!a.  and  the  debtors  delivered  up  in  ihe 
fame  manner  to  their  creditors,  ftrvi  addifli. 

ADDITAMKNT,  lo'noth.ni^  -uiJcd  to  jiiothcr.  Thus 
phyficians  call  the  iagrciiicjiis  adiicd  to  a  incdkcicc  alrcaJ y 
comp'mtidcJ,  additamcnts. 

ADDi  riON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  uniting 
ftvenl  things  together,  or  adding  one  thing  to  an- 
other. 

Addition,  in  arithmetic,  the  firft  of  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  or  optT.itions  of  that  fcknci-,  and  confiAs  in 
&iding  a  certain  number  equal  to  two  or  more  numbers 
taken  together,  or  in  finding  the  moft  fimple  expreflion 
of «  ntimbv  according  to  the  eftabliflied  notation )  the 
number  fi>  found  being  called  their  futn. 

The  algebraic  fign  or  character  of  addition  is  \  ,  com- 
monly piunouflced  pltii.  Thus  4  -|-  5  fignihcs  the  ium 
or  .1-gtegate  of  4  and  5,  in  teuding  wbicS  nc  liqr,  four 
pLi  tive. 

The  addition  oflingle  numbers,  or  thofe  cooTifting  of 
one  digit  only,  is  very  eafy.  For  example,  it  ia«vi&nc 
that  5  and  8,  or  5  +  8,  make  13. 

In  tompnunJ  numbers,  addition  is  performed  by  writ- 
ing JcAn  the:  given  numbers  in  vertical  columns,  placing 
units  under  uiiit^,  tens  under  icii:.,  hui^drcds  under  hun- 
dreds, &c.  and  then  taking  feparately  the  fum  of  all  the 
columns.  ThitwiU  be  rendered  very  plain  by  an  example. 
Suppofc  it  wrre  reottiied  to  add  together  the  oflmbcn 
and  143,  fettbem  tbwn  in  the  proper  rtoki  umicr 
cadi  other,  in  the  fbUowing  manner: 
a376 
»43 

1519  fom,  or  total. 

Begin  by  adding  the  units,  faying,  3  and  6  nulce  9, 

which  write  down  under  the  column  of  units ;  thrn  pro- 
cetdiiig  ti>  the  cohuiin  of  tens,  (ay  4  anil  7  incite  1  1 
(tens,  whieli  .irj  eijuivalent  to  i  hundred  and  1  ten?, 
letdown  thcKtorc  1  ten  undi-r  the  column  of  lens,  and 
keep  I  hundred  in  your  memary  to  be  carried  to  the 
colamn  of  hundreds  ;  where  fay  1  (hundred)  and  1 
make  2,  and  3  make  5  (hundreds),  which  uerefore 
write  under  the  rfihunn  ol  hundreds  ;  lafily,  proceeding' 
to  the  column  of  ihoufands,  where  there  is  but  one  digit 
or  figure,  wiitc  It  under  th.it  column,  and  the  fum  or 
total  of  thcfc  numbers  coiiecled,  wjU  be  2519,  as 
above. 

So  tha^  to  perform  this  opeiatiofl,  all  the  uniu  of  the 
lirft  column  muft  be  colleoied  or  added ;  and  if  the  fum 

of  the  units  does  not  exceed  9,  fuch  fum  muft  be  written 
under  the  column  of  units  ;  but  il  it  be  greater  than  9, 
the  r.uinlier  of  tens  niuft  be  kept  in  mcniori,  tu  he  car- 
tied  to  the  next  column  of  tens  \  and,  in  cafe  there  be 
tny  units  over  and  above  the  tens,  they  muft  be  fet 
under  the  column  of  unita  ^  but  if  there  be  no  over- 
plus, then  O  muft  be  put  theie  to  fignify  that  there 
are  no  units,  and  the  icn  ji.l>,  urs  to  be  carried  to  the 
next  column  of  ten*,  where  ihc  fauic  method  is  to  be 
llridlly  obferved  a^t  in  the  foregoing ;  becaufc  10  units 
make  i  ten,  to  teas  i  huiidred,  10  huodxcds  i  chou- 
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Thiu  to  add  toeetber  the  annAers  76948  +  24630 
4- 1461  •4"  53*^  i  pi'c*:  t^cm  as  in  die  f^niier  example : 

76948 
24630 
1462 

 S3j 

103576  fum. 

And,  having  drawn  a  line  under  them,  fay  6  and  2 
make  8,  and  8  make  16  i  where  there  arc  1  ten  and  6 
units }  write  therefore  6  under  the  T^^^^lmn  of  luun^  and 
keep  in  mind  i  (ten)  to  be  carried  to  die  cotunui  of 
tens,  where  fay  i  (ten)  and  3  make  4,  and  6  make  10, 
and  3  make  13,  and  4  make  17  (tens),  equal  to  1  hun- 
dred and  7  tens ;  wherefore,  under  the  column  <  f  tens, 
write  7,  and  carry  1  huuJred  to  the  column  of  hundreds, 
where  the  operation  is  to  bepurfued,  faying  i  (himdred 
carried)  and  5  malcc  6,  and  4  make  10%  ana  6  make  16, 
and  o  make  25  (hundreds),  equal  to  2  thoufandt  and  5 
hundreds}  wherefore  place  5  under  the  column  of  hun- 
dreds, and  carry  2  (thoufands)  to  that  of  thoufands,  where 
fay  2  (thoufands)  and  1  make  3,  and  4  make  7,  and  6 
nutke  13,  equal  to  13  thuufand  ;  write  therefore  3  under 
the  column  of  thoufands,  and  carry  1  to  the  column  of 
tens  of  thoufands,  where  fay  1  (ten  Uiou&od)aBd  aniidw 
3,  and  7  make  10  (tens  of  thooliuids,  eqiud  to  1  hundred 
thoufand) ;  you  muft  therefore  write  o  under  the  column 
of  tens  of  thoufands,  to  fignify  that  there  are  none  of  that 
denomination,  and  place  before  it  i,  which  fiiliflltacho 
operation,  and  makes  the  fum  total  103576. 

Addit lOK  tfjijfireirt  Dttnmnttiimu  When  the  nom* 
bers  are  of  different  denominations,  or  when  they  coo- 
tain,  for  example,  poujids,  fliilliiifs,  and  pence  or, 
yards,  feet,  and  inches,  &c.  care  muft  be  taken  to  place 
pence  under  pence,  (hillings  under  (hillings,  pounds 
under  pounds,  &c.  and  work  as  before.  Suppofe,  for 
inftance,  the  following  numbers  wrere  to  be  added* 
240/.  14^.  bd.  -I-  I6r  tot.  4dL  4  4^91.  jdL  '  ' 
thiem  in  the  following  1 


340    14  b 
86   10  4 
♦    9  3 

331   14  I  film. 

And,  having  drawn  a  line  under,  begin  with  the  prnrc, 
fayinz  3  and  4  u^akc  7,  and  6  make  13  pence,  equai  to 
I  {hilling  and  1  penny  ;  wnie  therefore  i  penny  under 
the  column  of  pence,  and  carry  i  fliilling  to  the  column 
of  (hillings,  and  fay  i  and  9  make  10,  and  4  make  14 
fliiUinft.  e^uai  to  4  fliilUags,  and  i  lobe  earned  to  the 
tens  or  willmgs,  wheic  &y  i  and  i  make  2,  and  t  make 
1  (tens  of  fhinini's),  which  exceeding  i  pound  by  i  ten 
millings,  uown  1  in  the  column  of  tens  of  Ciillingv, 
and  tarry  the  fupeifluous  2  tens  ot  Ihillings,  equal  to  i 
pound,  to  the  column  of  units  of  pounds,  and  then  add 
up  the  fcveral  numbers  of  pounus  as  has  been  before 
dirc<^,  and  the  fum  wial  will  be  found  to  be  33a/. 

Anon  If  ."  :f  Pich^-.i!;  \'  prrformcd  In  the  fame  mnn- 
ner  as  that  of  whole  numbers,  as  may  be  iceu  m  the4«ai- 
iowiag  aample : 

475.673 

32,067 
'.333 

635.^03 

Sec  the  article  Decimal. 

In  the  addition  of  vulgar  fra^ions,  when  two  or  more 
fraaions  an  to  be  added  into  one  Aim,  reduce  idi  die 
given  fradiimt  to  fimple  fnStwnt  of  one  unit  and  on* 

denominator,  if  ilie\  are  n  f^  :;'rcai!y;  then  the  funa 
ot  the  numeiatois  being  mac.^  ^  ;tuineiator  to  the  com* 
moil  denoiriii;itor,  m.ike  tl.e  Ir.  elionai  lum  fought  ; 
which  may  be  farther  reduced  as  ihc  caiiiE  admits.  See 

I-K  ACTIONS* 

Ammtiok 
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ADDtTtOK  cf  Algebra^  orthc addition  ofiiKkteitninafe 

quantities,  dcfigncd  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  pcr- 
formeJ  by  joining  the  quantities  with  thc-ir  proper  figns, 
and  rc JLic.n;-  clinic  which  arccapablcot  rciJuolion,  tliat  is, 
fimilar  magnituiies.    Sie  Similar  anJ  AtoEnRA. 

Thus  </,  added  to  thv  quantity  makes  a  -4-^,  and  o 
joiRcd  with  —A,  makes  0—^,-0 and  — makes  —a— by 
^tf  and  9«  makes  ya-t-gasidc;  for  7a  and  9  a  arc 
hmilar  magnitudes. 

When  algebraical  macnitudey,  required  to  be  added  to- 
gether, arc  compouiiJeJ  ot  if\ <  (  .1  t  .  ni>,  of  which  I'omc 
are  fimilar}  for  infl^ncc*  if  the  poiynoniial  30'/''  —  S^'i* 
—  4  -f-  2  f,  were  to  be  added  to  the  polynomial  —  r  -f-  4  ^ 
-f  4  4/ r,  write  dovrii  Jirft  one  of  tbcTe  poiyno- 
mialsy  jttft  at  it  ii  ^vcn. 

3«*        5f  I*— 4//r  +  7.  t 

— ^  J*     »     -f  i  funi. 

Theo  dtfpofe  the  other  polynoniial  under  it  in  fueh  a 

manner  that  the  fimilar  terms  m  iy  fa!'  Hi'f  c"l!y  under  one 
another  ;  draw  a  line  under  both  thus  difpofrJ,  and,  re- 
ducing fuccefliveiy  the  fimilar  terms  to  thc-ir  moft  fimple 
exprcJtion,  the  f.jms  of  the  two  polynomials  will  be  found 
to  be  — ( J*  +  .',  placing  an  a'Acriik  <w  ounderfich 
terns  at  totally  deftrojr  each  other. 

IJote,  fuch  qunntines  are  catted  fifnilar,  in  algebra,  as 
hsvc  the  fame  letter*,  and  prccifoly  the  fame  number  of 
letters;  fo  t^ahdz'\<\  mlid  arc  fiatilar  mafniludcr,  the 
f^rm'.T  ri;;nifyin^  that  tin'  n^:):M:'-i:Ic  is  taken  5 

times,  ai;d  the  (ctond  that  it  is  t^kcn  2  times,  in  the 
vhoie ;  tlltrefore,  it  is  taken  7  times,  and  therefore 
ftttttid  be  written  7  tf^^,  inftead  of  511  +  %ai'd\  and 
at  KheexprdBon  7  «ii  it  mwc  fimple  than  $iiid-^2iti>d, 
I'.  'i  -  hid  ia  this  cafe  to  be  reduced  to  the  moft  fimple  ex- 
p-'c  iTiDn. 

Er.  ord?r  to  difccrn  fimilar  algebraic  magnitudes  rf"i;li- 
Jy»  there  is  no  need  of  giving  attention  to  their  cor  hi - 
cieait}  but  the  letters  Oiould  he  written  in  alphabetical 
«ivl  er.  Notwithilanding  2  £  <7  be  the  fiuae  thing  as 
la  tJori  dha,  yet  care  (houM  be  taken  not  to  mvert 
th?  order  of  the  aiphjbet ;  wc  (houid  not  v/rite  1  abd 
intkad  of  2  bad,  or  of  2  bd«.  'I'his  fcrvcs  to  make  the 
computation  the  clearer,  ^abd  and  2ahd  appenr  morL- 
tike  fimilar  magnitudes  Uaa$bad and  aA<<a,  which  yet 
are  the  fame  m  the  former.  The  quantities  3  ^  «  and 
4  (,  are  llkcwifc  fimilar  magnitudes  :  but  the  magni- 
tudes 4  .3'/  and  2  a'  are  not  fimilar,  thouah  they  have 
the  common  quantity  it  being  efrcr.tial  to  fmnl^r  mn  [^  - 
nitudes,  to  have  the  fame  letters  and  the  fame  number  oi 
letters. 

Obferve  ftrther,  that  pofiti?e  quantities,  or  thofc  af- 
fe£*«d  with  the  figns  +,  are  dirc^ly  oppofite  to  negative 

<;iii.u;t;;;,  or  thofe  preceded  by  the  fi^n  of — :  tluis 
wiica  ini  quantities  propofed  to  be  added  are  fimilar  and 
affeded  with  contrary  fi;ns,  t'u  .  ■.•.'in!!',  nr  piTtl,  deftroy 
one  another^  that  is,  in  cafe  one  be  greater  than  the 
Other,  there  is  deftroyed  in  the  greatell  a  part  equal  to 
the  jeaft,  and  what  remains  is  the  difference  between 
the  gi«ateft  and  the  leaft,  affected  with  the  fign  of  the 
grf-r:;}. 

Nowr.s  this  npi-rntion,  or  r:?-J\iir:ion.  falls  always  upon 
the  focfi.  :L-;its  ;  it  is  m:'.nit'^ll  th  u  <;  '//'and  —  d  ft  are 
reducible  to  +  2  lif,  linte  -h  jdf  Ihfws  that  the  quan- 
tity Jf  is  taken  5  times,  and  ^3  V/"alfo  flirws  that  the 
fainc  quantity  <//  is  3  timet  fttm^d  :  but  the  fame 
quantity  taken  5  times,  and  fubduded  3  timcii,  is  the 
taa:e  iv;  if  taken  but  twice. 

In  like  manner  ^  fm  and  —  6 /"w,  will  be  reduced  to 
I  /"/»,  or  limply  to  /  n  ;  for  —  bfm\%  the  quantity  f  m  (3 
times  fubducted,  and  +  5/m  is  the  fame  quantity  taken  3 
timety  the  remaining  quantity  f  m  muft  therefore  be  nega- 
nvr»  and  coufcqoentlv  muft  be — fm.  See  Nboative. 

There  are  no  algebraic  .quantities  incapable  of  addi- 
tion, under  the  above  rule*;  thus  -^-f       =r  — ^  , 

iv/r?  -I-  7  ^oT^—^^aCf  (jy/ ab—xx'-{-'j\/ab—.'.  x 

And  fardier,  «  %/!^-}-^vV?^ («+*J  bj 
4 
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adding  together  the  mi-tii;uJc;  .7,/-,  whFch  multiply  the 
quantity  \/ac\ 

+  5  I  V^3<»<— 7^ 


In  lik 


a  manner 


~  ^,«2*  +  3'+3«=B5«  +  3f. 

rofitive  or  affirmative  fraclions,  having  the  fame  deno- 
minator, arc  added,  by  adding  together  tacir  numera- 
tors, anJ  placing  the  comtnon  d«ko.-ninator  under  tlie 

fuxn ; 


See  Frac-; 


Ne»atire  quantities  are  added  cxacity  in  the  fatnc: 
mamwr  as  affirmative  oae« :  (a     ^  uni  —  ^^-A^ 

—  "*       »  —  •••>/ UK^' and  —  i  \/a~x' t=  —  J  -T^' 

When  a  negative  qua-iify  is  tvT  oc  a  ji.  ;!  :r,  m  a Tir- 
maiivs  one,  the  a^ri.m  uit^:  uiu.l  be  ui.ni.uiJicd  by  ihc 
negative,  or  ti)c  negative  )<s-  the  a^irmative:  fo 

=  i»  -7-  and  -V  — •  —  -j^:  Jikcwlt:  +  2  ^ae  and 

—  7v/flf  —  —  5  \A, . 

Al);>iTioN-  cf  /r  J7;,';;.-j.'j,  or  S'Hy'j.  In  r'ufr  opcrr.r'r;:ij 
it  inu'.l  be  obl'trvcil,  that  if  the  fiirJs  aic  no:  cf  dtt  fjme 
denomination,  they  muik  be  made  to  be  fo ;  in  which' 
cafe,  if  they  arc  commenforabic  to  each  ofher^  add  the 
rati^wui  qujiuitic-  •.v;*hout  connrifi.nj  ihem  h)-  anv  fi^n  j' 

aiid  to  the  fum  put  the  raJi  '1  fi^:n.  Tims 

y/xh^  =  V'4  xli}      v/9  X  z       ?.  v'T'  -I-  3 

—  5  y/'i  =  On  the  contrary,  v/J'and  s/^ 

btin^incommirnfur.ibli's,  thfir  fiim  will  be  ^^7*+  V^'s? 
See  iNcoMMF.ssL-:iA£LE  aiid  Surd. 
Audition  ef  LtggrMmt,  Sec  Looarithj^ic 
AoDiTiON  «f  kaluif  it  the  £M|e  wtth  ooptpofition  of 
ratios.   See  Ratio. 

Ar  niTtTr.-s,  auniong  »lii1;!Icr5,  fignify  r'l  r..!-.  things 
ai  ail.  itJiitJ  to  the  vv.-.fh  or  ii^jur-.r,  whtic  i,  .nicr.iiii^  cu 
increafc  tnc  qu.mtiry  aiiil  vin' ilty  of  the  fi  .rlt,  OTtogive 
it  a  particular  fiavo^ir.    S-jc  Distii.t,ation. 

ArjDirioNs,  in  law,  dtaote  the  ntb-'s  ri\cn  fo  a  man 
bcfidc:.  his  chiidian  and  futname, implying  hiscfbtc,  da-, 
grei',  myrtcry,  tr;idc,  place  of  abodis  &e. 

'1  hcic  ;fMi;i  :.s  wtro  o-d.i;:;" !  :c.  [nvent  one  man's, 
being  irolclkd  tc.lltad  at  .inotlKr,  and  tlut  each  in- 
diviiiual  might  be  certainly  known»  and  bear  his  own. 
bur;!en.  ,    .  , 

Ar>D:TIO«,  in  heraldry,  Hgntfy  fctjie  things  added  to 
a  ca.it  of  ami  as  marks  ot  honour,  snd  therefore  dirc^I/ 
oppofitc  to  abatements. 
ADD!T!ONAf.;  i.. .    r-cr.-.!  f.  rife,  implies fomething, 

sddid  to  the  ulual  iutik  (>r  q'.iantitv. 

AnoiTioNAL  DiiiUi^  in  co.Tii.n.rce,  fignify  thofc  duw 
tics  v.'hich  r.rc  ch.irgcd  upon  certain  corr.  modi  ties,  over 
and  r.hovc  what  they  ufed  topay  former])  , 

ADDiTiVE,  fo.r.cthing  tn  b.- cJdcd.  Thus  we  (ky 

additive  qimntitiii,  r.itins,  cqij.i?ia:is,  &c. 

ADDRt-SS,  in  a  general  fjnfc,  itr.plict  the  oonduAing 
any  aJi-ir  uich  f<:;ll  ar.d  propiitty. 

AoDRCs;:,  in  a  par:icul;;r  acccpt;.:i<3n,  (tgnifSea  a  con- 
gratulation, pctii:on,.rcqueft,  or  rcmonfirancc,  prefentcd 
to  the  king  in  the  name  of  feme  confidcrable  body  of 
men. 

Address,  in  commerce,  is  the  direction  wrote  on  the 
back  of  a  letter  or  packet,  fent  by  the  poft  or  fome, 

mcllcn;;cr. 

The  addrefs  fhould  contain  the  namr,  quality',  and 
place  of  abodcg  of  the  perfuu  to  whom  the  letter  or 
packet  is  to  be  delivered,  together  with  the  province, 
county,  citv,  town,  or  place,  whcr^  the  j      ,    ;  f'>!i  , 

ADDUC  I'JON,  in  an-ntoiny,  the  adttoii  itsc  aJ- 
tliK  li    ,  or  adducent  mufclcs. 

ADDUC  rOllS,  or  Apoucent  MufiUsf  in  anatomy, 
a  general  name  for  fuch  nuifcles  at  ferre  to  draw  one  pert 

M  of 
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of  the  body  towariia  anatber  ;  and  Gonfe<)ucDUy  are  ari- 
tagoniflt  to  the  abdudon. 

i'he  word  is  formed  frolh  the  Latili»  iti,  to,  and  duic, 
to  lead,  or  draw. 

Adductor  Imu.i:,  is  a  m-jlclcof  the  iiuiL'x,  nr  torc- 
fioger,  arifing  from  the  internal  part  of  the  {u(l  bone  of 
the  thttitibt  and  terminating  in  the  Hrd  bolie  of  the  fore- 
finger, which  it  draws  t(Mr»da  the  thumk 

ADDUCTOR  Otuliy  h  a  malcle  of  the  eye,'  which,  W 
its  a<5lion,  cr.T.vi  tlic  pupil  towards  the  nolc.  Tt  is  sITm 
failed  Bibitottus,  Ijccaulc  it  diiecis  tl»e  eye  tuwanl.  the 
£up  ill  drinking. 

.  Adductor  PaUiast  \i  a  mufclc  of  the  thumb  which 
rifet  tendinous  inoomtnon  with  the  addudor  indicis,  an  J 
afccnils  obliquely  towards  a  iMPoad  tetmioation  at  the  fu- 
|)^rior  part  of  the  lirft  bone  of  the  thumb  :  it»  ufe  is  to 
bri.-i;;  the  tlu;inh  near  thi-  fotc- finger. 

Adductor  P»ilidi  Fedts.,  is  a  mufcle  of  the  great  toe. 
It  aiifes  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  os  cuneiformc  tcr- 
thim,  and  is  inferted  into  the  mternai  part  of  the  oH'a 
feflamoideia  of  the  great  toe,  which  it  draw*  ticafer  the 

ADEFJ.A,  or  .AuESA,  the  Imlian  name  of  a  fift, 
thtiugh;  to  he  pccuh.tr  to  the  nvcr  I'n,  m  1ij1\-.  Itfomc- 
twnes  iiicreafcs  to  tbr:  weight  ot  oiie  thouiatid  pounds, 
and  is  taken  with  a  monftrous  lar'>e  hook  failcncd  to  the 
end  of  a  chain  \  and  tbqr  are  obliged  to  draw  it  out  oT 
the  water  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  It  differs  from  a  ftur- 
gcon,  both  in  being  a  river  f.f>i,  -n.^  in  iti  bulk.  ,  \Vhcn 
It  arrives  at  a  certain  fixe,  it  IoIl:;  the  b.irbs  it  had  be- 
fore, like  thofc  of  a  ftur-con.  The  flcJh  of  a  fli.ri^con 
is  firm,  and  of  a  pleafant  talk ;  but  that  of  this  lit)i  is 
ibfc,  and  not  (o  agieeaUe,  The  mouth  is  like  that  of  a 
ihrgeon,  but  much  larger,  and  divided  a  little  obliqueljr } 
befides,  it  is  not  fo  pointed  as  In  a  Ihirgeon }  *dd  to  this, 
th.Ht  the  colour  of  the  hack  I  "  v-'hitilh,  and  haS  »  WOOly 
apiiearance.    Brookts's  Kr.tuiiit  iii/h 

ADCLPHIANI,  in  ecck-n^aical  hiftory,  aitsdofkc- 
yeties,  whodways  faded  on  Sundays. 

ADEMPTION,  in  the  civil  law,  implied  the  icvo- 
,  cation  of  a  grant,  donation,  or  the  like. 

ADENANTHERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  planJs, 
vfhofc  flower  isofa  catnp.ioulaccd  form,  nnd  coniiiK  of 
five  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  dccandna-clafs  of  Linnzus, 
urith  ft  ioog  compnd&d  pod,  eontahitog  fevend  roend 
^cd9> 

ADENOGRAPHY,  a  delcription  of  the  glands. 

The  worH  is  Greek,  tt/nrs^p^^w,  compounded  of 
/nr.  a  ?,bnd,  and  yfitpti  to  deJcribe. 

\Vf  hJvc  a  trcatil'c  wrote  by  Wharton,  fntitltJ  A-,1c-no- 
graphy,  printed  in  twelves,  at  London,  in  the  year  1656  ; 
and  another  work  under  the  fame  title,  wrote  by  Nuck, 
and  printed  in  oftavo,  at  Leyden,  in  1691  i  a  fccond  edi- 
tion of  it  was  ptrbtifhed  in  1722. 

ADENOIDES,  glandiilous,  or  of  aajandular  form  , 
an  ciJiihct  applied  to  the  proftata:.   See  Prostat.*. 

I'he  word  is  Greek,  and  compotmded of  4Jl»t  agland, 
aadf(/i>',  refemblancc. 

ADENOSUS  /Ibfciffusy  m  fufgery,  a  hard  crude  tn- 
jftodr,  refembling  a  gland,  and  very  difficult  to  be  re- 
Cilved. 

ADEONA,  in  mythetotr?,  the  name  of  a  goddefs 
invoked  by  the  Romuiis  when  they  fet  out  upon  a 
journey. 

ADEPHAGI  A,  in  mythology,  the  goddcfsof  gluttony, 
to  whom  tbc  Sicilians  paid  a  religious  worfhip. 

ADEPS,  in  anacoii^,  figniiies  properl/  the  hard 
fity  or  ftiet,  (bHnd  in  the  abdo<lnte,  md  didrnguifhed 
from  pingucdol  but  moft  writen  ufe  the  two  temuin- 

ditf'crcntly. 

AIJKF^rS,  a  name  gl»en  to  thori-  alchymill';  wh'.  pre- 
tend to  have  difcovcred  the  philoiaphers  ilone,  and  the 
univerfal  remedy. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  I^atin  adi^jur^  to  ob- 
tain J  becaufe,  iceording  to  PatacelfuB,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  the  ftbove  fccieta  maft  be  elurined  from 
heaven. 

ADEQUATE,  in  a  gcncrrl  fcnfc,  iniplirs  fomething 
cza^y  correfponding  to,  or  expreiSve  of,  another. 
Apbquate  Mw,  are  thole  ideas  which  perfieAly 


reprdent  alt  tins  parts  or  propertiea  of  niiotiler.  See 

IDBA. 

ADER,  in  natural  hirtory,  the  name  of  a  verv  i  urii 
fhcll,  oj  3  fine  (ky-bluc  colour,  with  yellow  rays  one 
over  another  towards  the  bbttoin.  It  n  very  fmall, 
being  never  above  a  i|uarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
three  twclftha  of  an  inch  brood.  It  is  pointed  at  the 
lop,  and  has  fl:g;hr  ItilJs  nrur  il-.t-  I-iir:f,  where  there  i^ 
a*fn  a  fmali  cimiv.  ]  :ich  \  jIvc  ha:  ..boat  Jifty  deep  f<ir- 
rou  :;  rtjti.-.Kv  lon-ltiniinally  from  the  top  to  the  oppofite 
t:>;tfc.r.ity.  1  he  edges  are  all  round  decorated  with  fmaU 
tcetli,  equal  in  number  with  the  funowt.  \Vhen  the 
cr.ift  is  tikcn  off,  it  appears  to  be  of  a  fhinirrj  v  i  h-t  co- 
lour. The  (heli  on  the  tnfide  i«  generally  white-,  th' u-h' 
fometimes  of  a  t'.irk;  vioh  t     /;.  ^j^kn's  S'aturol  Hiji. 

ApESSENARI.VNS,  m  lc Jcfiaftical  Mfton%  a  feil 
of  Chriftians  who  rrj.:iiitaiin;;i  \.\vt  icA  |  rLrinn-  in  die 
eucharttt  but  in  a  feiile  ainereitt  from  what  the  Romait 
church  calls  tranfubllantiation.  Nor  were  the  Adelfena- 
riam  agreed  among  themitdvcs  with  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  real  prefence ext'Aed  :  fome  being  perfuad- 
td  that  the  bot!y  of  Chrill  i-  i:i  the  hr  ,1,!  ,  others  that  it 
\%  about  the  bread  j  tome  that  it  i^  with  the  bread  ;  and 
others  that  it  is  under  the  bread. 

ADFEC  l  EL)  E^Uiiiitr.!,  in  algebra,  is  an  eqoatiofr 
wherein  the  unknown  quantity  i*  found  in  two  or  more 
different  power?.    Thu*  *' — ^a-* +9*— r  r=  ©;  and 

+  *'  —  t9-»'— 49'— 30  =  o,   are  adfected  equa- 
tions.   Sec  Eq3'  a  1  i  n. 

ADFILIA'I  KJN',  a  cuflom  ufed  among  the  ancient 
Cjotii's,  ar.J  other  northern  nations,  whereby  the  childlcn 
ui  a  former  marriage  were  put  upon  the  fame  tootinr 
with  thofe  of  the  fecond.  This  cuftom  is  ftiU  retaincS 
■A  fooM  paru  of  Gefmany,  under  the  title  of  <tii- 

ADHATIDA,  in  botr.nv,  3  pcnii-:  of  plants,  w-iofc 
fldwer  conhih  ot  a  iinglc  leal  divided  into  two  iips,  of 
which  the  upper  is  bent  backwards,  and  the  lower  again 
divided  into  three  fegments.  The  piftil,  which  is  nxed 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  flower,  in  the  manner  of  a 
nail,  becomes  a  fruit,  or  capfule,  flat  and  divided  into 
two  cells,  containing  fevers!  fmall  compreflcd  feeds. 

ADHL.SION,  in  a  ^jcntral  fcn:c,  implies  the  (ficking 
or  aohcrin^  of  two  bodKS  together,  either  by  their  own 
proper  RdMMh  or  by  tlw  compidBon  of  feme  external 

fluid. 

ThewMtd  b  Letio,  ari%&,  and  conponnded  of  to, 
andiwra,  to  cleave. 

Anatomies  often  find  in  diifeiElions,  adhefions  of  the 
lung;  to  the  njcs  ut  the  iiiorj\,  pleura,  oT  di^fhtagm  J 
or  of  the  heart  to  its  pericardium,  6ic. 

AoHisioK,  in  philofephy.  See  the  article  Attrac- 
Tioit  •/  CtlKfim. 

Adhisiom,  among  logicians,  implies  the  maintaining 
f>irre  tenet,  merely  on  account  of  its  AipporeJ  adv  . ^.r race, 
without  confidcring  whether  it  be  fuppyrtcd  by  any  pofi- 
tive  cviilciirt. 

ADjACLNT,  an  c|  ithrt  applied  to  fuch  things  as 
adjoin  to  or  are  fituatcd  lu  .ueach  other. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  andoomjiounded 
of  tsdl,  to,  and  jacii,  tocaft. 

ADIANTHUM,  maidenhair,  in  th«- materia  mcdica, 
is  an  evergreen  ])laiit,  with  flcntlcr,  fmooth,  (hining, 
hiackiOl  ll.ilkE;  producing  no  ninrnfctl  flower.  The 
feeds  are  a  fine  dull,  lying  in  roundiib  fpccks  about  the 
edges  of  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  which  curl  over  and 
cover  them.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  plant  diflin*  , 
guifhed  by  botanifls  In  the  fidlowinff  manner  : 

.•\ui  ANTHi-M  Ftrum,  or  CapiUus  rrrttrii,  true  maiden- 
hair. This  plant  is  about  half  a  foot  high,  with  I'everal 
pinrix-  of  little  roundifh  fimiated  or  Mttly  triangldtf 
leaven  towards  the  tops  of  the  ftaiks. 

Adianthum  CanaJt^  Gmada  maidealuirs  larger* 
with  fprcading  bnuiches. 

The  fit*  lort  grows  wild  in  Italy,  and  the  fiwthera 
parts  of  France,  from  whrncc  the  dry  leaver  are  fome- 
times brought  to  w.  The  I'-Toiid,  a  native  of  America, 
is  cultivated  in  fomc  of  our  g.irdcn-,. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  maideobairs  have  a  flight 
fwcetifli,  roughiAi  tafte,  anda  pkafiuR,  but  weak  fmdl, 

very 
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very  perceptible  when  boiling  water  is  poured  On  them. 
They  readily  give  out  to  the  water  the  whole  of  iheir 
fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtue  :  the  infu&ons  are  not 
ungrateful ;  particularly  that  of  the  Canada  fort,  whofe 
flavour  is  both  pleafanter  and  Wronger  than  that  of  the 
other.  Infufions  or  decoctions  of  them,  infpiAlnted,  yield 
a  moderately  foii;;h,  b.ttcnfh,  mucilaginous  extradl. 
Redificd  fpirit  of  wine  cxtrjcts  their  tailc  and  flavour, 
and  gains  n-om  them  a  deep  green  colour,  but  diflblves 
little  of  the  mucilaginous  fubilance,  in  which  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  their  virtue  conlHh:  th^  extraft  obtained 
by  uifpilT'itin^  thr  t:t  aure,  is  lefs  in  qdamity,  and 
ftfonger  in  taitc,  than  that  made  with  water. 

Maidenhair  has  long  been  held  in  eftceni  agaiKft  dif- 
orders  of  the  breaftj  for  prompting  expectoration,  foficn- 
ing  recent  coughs,  and  allaying  the  tickling  in  the  throat 
occafiohed  by  defluxiom  ot  the  rheum,  For  tbefepiir-  i 
pofet,  a  fyrup  of  the  tme  fort,  flavoured  with  «  little ' 
orange  flower  water,  has  been  ufually  brought  from 
France}  and  a  fynip  ot  the  Canada  Ibrt,  made  with 
maple  fugar,  is  fomttinics  rLXcivcJ  tfnm  America.  The 
virtue  of  the  maidenh.iir  is  obt.iinabie,  however,  to  much 
better  advaotage,  by  drinking  an  int'ufion  of  the  herb  as 
tea,  (weecened  either  with  fugar,  or  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  liquorice.  The  Englilh  maidenhair  has  been 
commonly  fubftituteJ  in  the  [u'cfor:!!  iVriip';  and  infufions 
made  among  us  :  the  CaiuJi  /pccics,  whici)  appears  tn 
be  fiiiKrior  to  both,  is  faid  to  have  been  long  made  die 
of  in  France,  aiid  has  lately  been  introduced  into  prac- 
tice in  ibti  ooootty.   Lnabtt  I£fitr^     tJk  MOtria 

AftdUa.  i  t,   -    „    .    •  . 

ADIAPHORISTS,  in  ecciefiafKcal  hiftory,  a  name 
p'ven  in  the  fixteenth  century  to  the  moderate  l.n- 
therans,  or  thofc  that  embraced  the  opinions  of  Mc- 
lanflhon,  whofe  pacific  difpofition  was  far  from  being 
fuitable  to  the  extreme  vivacity  of  Luther. .  Since  the 
year  1548,  the  nme  Adiaphorifts  has  been  , applied  to 
thofe  Lutherans  who  fubfcribed  to  the  ifltretii  piiblilhed 
by  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Auglburtj. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  (jreck,  nlmsie^,  in- 
difterent ;  compounded  of  «,  ptiv.  and  //t-jp^,  dif- 
ferent. 

ADIAPHOROUS,  an  cpitlMt  ^ven  by  Mr,  Bovie 
to  a  (piiit  dilKlled  fretn  tartar,  and  feme  ouier  v^etable 

fubftances.  It  h  faid  to  be,  in  feveral  refpe.5ts,  diflfereitt 
from  any  other  fpirit,  and  to  be  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line. 

ADJECTIVE,  tp  gtam/nar,  a  word  which  expredcs 
fomc  quality  or  other  accident  beion^iig  to  the  fub- 

JtUntive.  •    •  1  a         •■  • 

But  as  every  quality  fuppofet  a  fabftance,  of  which  it 

is  the  quality  ;  it  follows,  that  every  adjeiSlive  fuppofes  a 
fubfiantive.  If  we  fay,  the  fin*  touches  you  ;  the  true 
ought  to  be  the  fubjedlof  our  cnquirifs  ;  the  gtfd  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  bandfttiu^  l^e,  it  is  evident  that  w^  contider 
thcfe  qualities  fi>  far  only  as  they  arc  attached  to  fome 
fubftanoenr  agent ;  the jw,  that  is,  the  fubftance  which 
is  fine ;  die  rrar,  or  that  which  is  true,  &e.  In  thefc 
examples  the  fire^  the  trut,  i:fc.  are  not  merely  adjedives; 
they  are  adjectives  ufcd  fubrtantivcly  ;  they  dettotc  any 
agent  whatfoever,  provided  that  agent  be  fine,  true, 
^od,  &c.  It  therefore  follows,  that  thefe  words  are 
DOth  adjecElivcs  and  fubflantivcs  at  the  fame  time  ;  they 
are  fubftutim  becaufe  they  denote  an  agent}  thuey  are 
adjedivcs  becaule  they  afTign  a  certain  qualification  to 
Ac  ngcr.t. 

Xhcrr  are  a?  many  fpccics  of  adjcilivcs  as  there  are 
.  fpecie^  of  c]iialities,  manners,  and  relations,  whicll  the 
3iuman  mind  can  cunfider  in  the  objci^s. 

We  do  not  know  the  eflence  of  the  fubAanccs  them- 
iidvca^  we  know  them  only  by  the  imjwelEons  they  make 
vpon  our  (enfes ;  and  therefore  we  give  the  ofajeOs  Aich 
and  fuch  qualities  ns  are  proper  to  the  feftfe  thofc  im- 
preffions  .nffcct  :  if  the  eyes  arc  afTeOed,  we  fay  that  the 
objc<5^  is  coln  jreit  ;  that  it  is  either  white,  black,  red, 
blue.  Sec.  If  itali'edls  the  taftc,  we  denominate  it  either 
fweet,  bitter,  four,  unfavoury,  ttc.  If  it  regards  the 
ftnfc  of  feeling,  the  objeA  is  either  rough,  fmooth,  hard, 
felt,  fat,  oily,  dry,  Sec.  Confequentty  the  words  white, 
black,  red,  blue,  fweet,  bitter,  fourj  unfavoury,  &c.  arc 
•  fo  many  qualitications  given  to  objeiSls,  and  therefore  fo 
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many  adjectives  ;  and  becaufe  thefc  imprcflions  ztr 
caufed  by  the  aclion  of  phyiical  objtdls  upon  our  unfty, 
we  may  properly  call  thefc  words  by  tbentmeof  pHyiical 
adjecTives.       .  ,  ,    '  . 

At  the  fame  time  it  wi'l  be  ncccfTary  to  obferve,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  {he  objiiii  I'lmiUr  to  the  fcnti.Tvmt 
they  excite  In  us;  all  wo  tjn  infer  from  hence  is,  tha 
fucti  objcclj  have,  the  property  of  exciting  in  us  fuch  a 
fenfation,  of  fucl^  a  fcntimtnt,  according  to  the  difpofi- 
tion of  piirotga|u,.and  the  laws  of  univerfal  mecbanifm. 
A  needle,  for  inftance,  is  fuch  an  ohjecl,  th.it  if  the 
.point^of  itbe  forced  into  the  r<:r,  the  party  will  fee!  .1 
lenfation  of  nam  ;  but  tl,;s  rciii;ujnn  will  be  peculiar  to 
the  pcrfon  aflV/l.c!,  .uiJ  not  a;  all  to  the  needle  |  we 
may  fay  the  fame  of  every  other  fenfation. 

Hefides  the  phyfical,  there  arp  alfo  mctaphyfical  ad. 
jeaives,  which  axe  t^iMf  muumm  apd  fiom  which 
we  might  form  as  many  different  chSxa  as  there  are 
kinds  of  conteraplatioiis  under  wliidi  the  mind  may  con- 
fidcr  phyfical  and  metaph\  Lta!  oticiits. 

As  wc  are  accuitomed  to  qualify  phyfical  beings,  in 
confcquence  nf  the  immediate  imprcflions  they  ^nake 
upon  us  ;  fo  we  alfo  qualify  nKtajuhyfical  and  abftnA 
b,eipg$  in  confequenceof  fome  cctnuderations  of  our  men- 
tal faculty,  with  refpeift  to  thefe  beings.'.  The  adjcSivcs 
that  exprefs  thtf-  fpccies  of  contemplations  arc  what  we 
call  metaphyfical  pdjcct.ivcs.  Perhaps  the  following  ex- 
amples will  better  explain  wliatwemean  by  nictapb)-fii;al 
adjeiaivcs. 

Let  us  fuppoie  a  row  of  trees  in  the  mMft  of  a  vaft 
plain,  «nd  that  t wi»  perfons  are  juft  entered  this  row,  one 
at  the  one  end  atod  the  other  at  the  other ;  each  of  thofc, 

obferving  the  trees  of  this  row,  fays,  this  is  the  firfl ;  fo 
that  the  tree  which  each  pcrfon  calls  the  firrt,  is  the  lad 
with  regard  to  the  other.  Thus  firft  and  laft,  together 
with  the  other  nouns  of  ordinal  number,  are  nothing  mOre 
thaii.  metaphyfical  adje^ivef  ;  or,  more  properly,'  ad-> 
jedljves  of  relation  and  numeral  aflinity. 

The  noons  of  cardinal  numbers,  fuch  as  two,  three, 
5cc.  are  alfo  metaphyfical  nJjcrtives,  becaule  diey  fiErteto 
qualify  a  collection  of  individuals.  ... 

Great  atid  little  are  alfo  a^ctaphyfical  adjefilmi.ftr 
any  ohjea,  jvhatfocyer.  it  ,be,  is  neither  great  nor  little 
confidercd  in  Itfelf ;  it  acquires  thofe  appellations  only 
from  its  relation  to  fome  other  ohjcii  :  that  to  which  wc 
have  given  the  name  of  great,  has  caufed  in  o  ir  min  i  a 
different  impreflion  from  what  we  call  .little  ,  it  is  the 
perception  of  this  difference  which  occafions  us  to  invent 
the  name^  pf  grc^t,  little,  lefs,  Jcc.  ' 

Different,  fimilar,  alike,  are  likei|fi(e  paetaphyfical  ad- 
jeAtves,  which.qualify  the fubftantives  in  c<mlequenceoP 
certain  particular  contemplations  of  the  minJ.  The 
word  dincrent,  for  inftancc,  qualifies  a  noun,  when  wc 
feel  it  has  not  made  imprellions  in  our  mind  fimiiar  to 
thofe  of  another.  Where  two  objefls  are  iw  formed  that 
we  perceive  they  are  diftind,dMUgh  in  fome  particulars 
they  make  .fimiiar  impreflioni  oi|  our  mind,  we  lay  that 
they  are  fimiiar  in  mfe  pardculars,  becaufe  in  tut  le- 
fpccl  we  find  ourfclves  jfFefled  in  the  fame  manner: 
firpilar  therefore  is  a  mctaiihyfical  adjeftivc. 

If  we  walk  round  a  foitified  city,  wc  Ihall  perceive  that 
it  is  iiiclofed  within  its  bulwarks ;  we  obferve  a  country 
bounded  on  the  one  fide  by  a  river,  on  the  other  by 
a  foreft  j  we  fee  a  picture,  indoled  in  its  frame,  the 
extent  whereof  We  can  even  meafure,  and  the  limits 
of  which  wc  plainly  perceive  :  wc  pi  cc  a  book  or  a 
guinea  upon  a  table,  and  obferve  that  they  occupy  only 
a  fmall  extent  upon  it  ;  that  the  table  fills  but  a  fmall 
fpace  of  the  chamber,  and  that  the  chamber  iiklf  is  fur- 
rounded  with  w.iM:  -  in  fhort,  all  bodies  appear  to  be 
bounded  by  others,  beyond  which  thete  is  ftili  fpace » 
thefe  bodies  therefore  are  bouttded,  terminated,  and 
ended:  thus  boundfd,  tcmiinatrd,  and  ended,  arc  110- 
'  thing  more  than  metaphyfical  adjectives  ;  becaufe  they 

imply  only  the  boundt  and  knowledge  of  a  further 

extendon. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  apply  ourfelvea  to  reckon 
any  number  whatfoever,  whether  it  be  the  miaiber  of 
the  lands  on  the  fea-fhore,  or  of  the  leaves  of  all  riie 

trees  growing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  fliall  pcr- 
[  ceivc  that  this  number  can  be  incrcafcd,  till  atlail,  tired 

With 
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<\'Uh  Innamcral'k  a  'Jitions,  which  are  aU-ay5  pciTihlc,  | 
we  lay,  that  tbU  number  is  infinite,  or  fuch  th.it  \\  c  can- 
not percrive  iis  limits,  btcaufe  wc  c^n  ahvavi  itKrc.ifc 
the  lum  tn  ai.  The  Came  maybe  £u<i  of  all,  ^xicodea 
bodies  the  boiinJaries  of  which  our  Itnagmationt  can 
always  r.movc,  at  lalK  to  infinite  cxtiiifuin  ;  tlic  icini 
intinite,  therefore,  is  a  tnctanhylicil  adj^etivc. 

Perfcill$ again  another  meuphyru-al  .iJj.  divs  :  cuRom 
fljewB.US,  that  there  are  beings  that  have  advantages  of 
which  oth*rs  are  deftitute:  we  find  that  the  former  arc 
ihcfpf  In  that  rcipcd  of  oioce  value  than  the  latter  : 
pl>nii,  fsu  Acr?,  and  trees,  are  worth  more  than  common 
itonrs  ;  animals  have  quslitiu-s  fttll  irorc  pren  rabtc  to 
♦hofs  of  plants;  and  roan  lias  knowledge  -A-hich  raifts 
him  above  animals.  If  weeJUminc  att*n  ivtly  two  pic- 
ture* of  the  fame  pcrfotH  one  whereof  iccals  to  our  mind, 
in  a  very  forcible  manner,  the  image  of  that  pcrlun, 
while  the  other  excites  only  a  faint  idea  ;  we  fay,  that  the 
|;icturs  fpcak-s  or  that  it  is  pcrfeit,  atlcaft,  with  rcf^icd 
to  the  Other. 

AD  INQyiRKNDUM,  in  law,  i»  awric  comiv.artJ 
Ing  enquiry  to  be  made  about  fomething  Conne£leti  w«h 
a  catiTc  dcrendinz  in  the  king's  court;. 

ADJOURNMENT,  the  puttin-  cff  a  cotirt,  orothcr 

ilicctin^,  li'l  .-■n.i'lier  i!:;v. 

1  hc'word  i»  tvniicJ  liom  the  I.atin,  cei,  tD,  a.iJ  the 
French  yew,  a  day,  q.  d.  to  another  day. 

There  is  a  diftcrcncc  betwrrn  the  afijouTnm'rtt  and 
the  prorogation  of  the  parli  .n  :  i  t  ;  the  Nirmcr  not  only 
being  for  *  fliorter  time,  but  alio  dotie  by  the  houic  ii- 
felf;  wheie««  the  latter  \%  an  aft  of  foyal  authority. 

ADIPOSK,  1.1  epithet  applied  by  phyli- iJ!>-S  anro- 
iniC.s  ^co.  to  cells,  duifls.  and  the  likf,  as  be- 


ADVIE,\SURKMKNT,  in  law,  n  w:ir  for  tbad. 
jultini;  the  lharrrs  of  font' tbrni;  to  hi-  ciivirJcd. 

l"ho  word  is  formrd  from  tii-.  I.aiiii  a/twffur'gtitf  com- 
pounded of  adi  and  mttisr^  to  meafure. 

ADMINICLE,  a  term  nfed,  in  our  oh)  law  bockr, 
to  imply  any  atdj  hrfp,  affiftance,  or  fi.ppf)rt. 

'I  he  word  Latin,  odmini-ohm,  and  derived  from  ^ 
/'.(•;;«/;r,  to  pi  op,  or  (iipport. 

Ant-.qiiariin'i  c?.ll  the  uttiiitutrt  of  Juno,  reprcfeiited 
on  (tic.IjIs,  hv  th-;  n.inv  »i  adminicles. 

AUMlNii  I  RATiON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  impliea 
the  dircilion  of  government,  or  dricAion  of  aiTait) 

The  word  is  Latin,  (ia'.-vi>:i/Iraii:y  and  derived  from  ad- 
inin'/ht,  to  ma:iagc  or  jjorcin. 

Any. I V i RATION,  in  law,  fignifies  the  office  of  an 

adminiltr^itor. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  hw,  (i:nifie»  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  goods,  eilcdts,  or  citatt,  of  one  who  died 
']  inteftate,  arc  intruded,  and  for  wblrh  he  is  accountable 

when  required. 

T  he  bilhop  of  the  diocrfc,  where  the  pnrtv  die«,  is  re- 
gul.irly  to  grant  rdminilhitton  ;  hut  if  t  v  mtcftate  h.:-, 
^ooJs  in  Iri  cr.il  diocefcs,  admintllraii> >n  mull  he  gsanicd 
bv  the  .Trt  hiilfhf'n  in  th"-  prerogative  c»>iirt. 
'  ADMlNIiiTKA I  RIX,  a  womin  who  afis  as  admi* 
niftrator. 

AI).V11R,\T,         irr-r:-.",  -p,,^.^^  ,,3, 

the  governuKiii  i-1  j.  i: •  ,  Ulc  liLjnng  of  all  ni^ji- 
timr  l  aufcs. 

Authois  arc  divided  with  regard  to  the  origin  and 
(!■. nomination  cf  this  imj-ort-iMt  officer,  whom  we  find 
eilablilhed  in  moft  kingdoms  that  border  on  the  jTea. 
Some  borrow  it  from  the  Greeks,  the  captain  of  the  <ea*, 

under  theemprror?  nf  {."i  nf^.mtin  'ple,  heir-'  c.ilicd  ui/u- 


lonsing  to  the  tat  of  bodies. 

•f'hc  'Aiord  ii  L^tin,  adipsj'a.,  and  derived  from  atlfpi,  f.it.    p-'-r'?-,  ^dmira!ii.jy  a  Greek  term,  ci>mpcuiuicd  of 
ADIft'^E  Mftvitrmt.,  ASfxfa  Mmbrma,  in  anatomy,    l^lina,  or  a;  r/r,  fait  water,  and  -p/.C-, /r;v,v/j ;  i:i  re-  r< 


is  a  particular  membrane,  m^efting  the  human  body 
immediately  under  the  (kin,  and  fuppoied  to  be  the  bafis 

of  the  fat  which  i.  <!  ,  ■  flcdin  its  cflN. 

This  is  not  ho  .ve  , ,  r  ,>  fm?!e  membranr,  hut  a  con- 
geries of  a  great  r  iTi  ,  er  of  nr  niinanon?  laminar,  joinrd 
frregulariy  to  each  other  at  different  diibmces,  fo  as  to 
form  numerous  interftices  of  dtHerent  capacities  commu- 
nicating With  one  another. 

ADIT  »/  «  Mint^  the  pafiape,  cr  oprnin-,  throt^^h 
irhich  the  mincT.;  ^\\{--  inio  thr  rr.i:ic. 

'I  he  wofd  13  Latin,  adilu:,  and  fignilics  a  way  or 
haiTage. 

AJUDICATION,  in  law,  implifs  the  a.T  of  .id- 
judging,  or  determining,  a  caufe  in  favour  o'  f<inie  pcrfr  n. 

The  word  is  Latin,  aiifiulica$u,  alid  compounded  of 
ad,  to,  and  juriio,  to  give  lentfnce. 

AnjliNC  I\  amon*  philolbpherr',  fijniilcs  fomething 
added  10  another,  without  being  any  ncccfl'ary  part  of  ii. 
Thus  water  abforbcd  bv  cloth  or  a  i'puna;e,  is  an  adjiinff, 
but  no  neceflary  part  ot'  cither  of  thefc  fubftanccs. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  compounded  of  4Kf, 

to,  and  juuga,  to  join. 

At>ji'NCT,  in  metaphyfics,  feme  quality  belongino;  to 
cither  the  body  or  mind,  whether  natural  or  acv)»iircd. 
Thus  thinkinjr  is  an  adjunft  of  the  miitd,  and  growtn 
ati  adjunct  of  the  body. 

AbjiJNCT,  in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  implies  an  epi- 
thet, or  adjcdive,  added  fof  enlarging  and  augiAenting 
tiie  energy  of  a  dilcoufie. 

Adjunct  is  alfoufedto  fignify  a  collccuc,  or  fome 
perfim  afTociated  with  another,  as  an  xflidant. 

AD  JURIS  REGIS,  in  law,  is  a  writ  which  \ki  for 
a  clerk  piefcnted  to  a  livinj;  bv  the  kin^r- 

ADJUTAGE,  in  hvdraulics,  is  a  tube  fitted  to  the 
mouth  of  a  jet  d'cau.   aee  the  article  AjuTAce. 

ADJU  l  ANT,  in  military  affairs,  an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  alliil  the  major,  and  thence  often  called 
the  3td-m;;jor. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  aVptw,  to  nfTif^. 
ADJUTORIUM,  among  phyficians,  implies  f  mc 
medictoe,  generally  a  topical  or  external  application, 
prefcribed  as  anaffiftantto  another  of  more  efficacy. 

Adjutorium,  in  anatomy,  is  a  name  given  to  a  bone 
of  the  arm,  generally  called  the  humerus.  See  the  article 
HvMisva. 


hisjuritilK-ticn  1-iv  on  the  !ca,  wh  ch  the  Latins  call  /oLm  : 
but  «  is  to  be  ohl  rvcL",  th.it  ihi^  t  fficer  had  not  the  fu- 
pictne  .-idminiflration  of  naval  aifairs  ;  that  irr.ricd).acly 
bcliinn;cJ  to  the  dux  ma^^nus,  or  grand  nrneral,  to  wht  m 
the  atliiiirais  were  fubordjnatc,  in  (jun'.-ty  of  Por'oconif;, 
firft  count  or  afiociate.  Ocheri  are  of  opinion,  th.u  I'.r.n 
word  is  deiived  frrm  the  Ar..b:c,  i'.mir  ol,  >.  c.  great  or 
hi^'h  lord,  and  the  CrrieV:  eAfi'S-,  marine  ^  and  accord- 
in  Jy  we  frequently  f.vA  hmir,  in  Zcnaras,  Ccdrenus^ 
N  icctas,  and  other  Greeks  of  that  ti.T.e»  ufed  in  fhe  fenfo 
of  i  commander. 

Hut  Sir  Henrv  Spelman,  with  t.-.cre  r;r.fon,  thinks  it 
pafl  doubr  that  both  the  name  and  dignity  wrrc  derived 
front  the  Sar.tccns,  snd,  by  rer.lort  of  the  hotv  \sara, 
brought  amongfl  us }  for  admiral,  in  the  Arabiiin  Ian* 
guage,  fignihes  a  prince,  or  chief  ruler,  and  was  the  or- 
dinary tiue  of  the  governors  of  cities  piotintcs,  &:c. 
and  that  therefore  they  called  the  coir.nia:idcr  of  the  r&vy 
by  that  name,  as  a  name  of  dignity  and  t.onou.'.  And, 
indeed,  there  ate  no  inflaticcs  ot  aiimirais  in  th  s  p.ut  t»f 
Europe,  before  the  year  1284.  when  Philip  c :  }•  i.ir.cc, 
who  had  attended  bt.  Lewis  in  the  wars  againit  tAe  Sa- 
racens, created  an  admiral. 

Du  Cange  afTurcs  us,  that  the  Sicilian.';  were  the  firft, 
and  the  Genocfe  the  next,  who  y.u  e  the  denominatioii  of 
admiral  to  the  corrmanders  of  their  navrl  .irmjircnts,  .nd 
that  they  took  it  from  the  Saracen  or  Arabic  Lnur,  a  ge- 
neral name  for  every  commanding  officer.  As  :or  t.'-.e  exafi 
time  when  the  word  was  introduced  amnng  us,  it  is  un- 
certain  ;  fome  think  it  was  in  the  rciLrn  of  Edward  L 
Sir  Henry  Spclm  n  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  fufl  ufed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  lil.  becaufc  neither  the  law:.  (,f  Ole- 
n  ade  in  1266,  nor  Biacton,  who  v.  i.  ii  .li  :,ut  that 
time,  make  any  mention  ot'it;  and  that  the  ttrm  adn.iral 
was  not  ufed  in  a  charter  in  the  eighth  of  Henry  IIL 
wherein  he  granted^  this  office  to  Richard  dc  Laccy,  by 
thefe  words,  Marithnam  An^Sa ;  but  in  the  fifty-fixth 
year  of  the  f-if.c  reign,  not  r  v.ly  ihc  hiftr.rians,  but  tht 
ch.irtcrs  thetnfelvcs,  \ery  fjiqucntly  ufc  the  word  ad- 
miral. 

Anciently  there  were  gener-illy  three  or  four  admirals 
appointtu  in  tl.^-  l.nglifh  feav,  all  of  them  hulJin.^  the 
office  Jttraute  btnt  p&uita-f  and  each  of  them  l)dvin<r 
particttbir  limits  under  their  ekar^c  and  govcrnu.tni^ 

as 
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IS  a^miiul-;  of  tfie  fleet  of  (hip?,   from  tlic  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  northward,  Southward,  or  wcAward. 

HdBdcs  thde,  there  were  admirals  of  the  Cinque 
BHtt,  «•  in  tbe  fcign  of  Edward  UI.  when  one  William 
Uitimer  una  lliica,  mUrt^  fNWflw  fertuum  \  and  wc 
forr.ctimcs  find  that  one  peffim  haa  been  admiral  of  the 
flrcts  to  the  fouthward,  northward,  and  weftward  :  but 
the  ticc  of  adnuralii  Anglin  was  not  frequent  till  the  rcii;n 
of  Henry  IV.  when  ihe  klDg's  brother  had  that  title 
^ven  binit  which  in  alt  commifljons  afterwards  was 

Cnitd  to  the  fucceeding  admirals.  It  mav  be  obferved, 
t  theie  was  a  title  above  that  of  admiral  of  England* 
which  wa»,  kium  tntHs  regis  fttptr  mare,  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  fca ;  this  title  we  find  mentioned 
in  the  rcigii  of  Richard  II. 

Before  the  ufc  of  the  v.'oui  admiral  was  known,  the 
title  of  cujlfdes  maris  was  made  ufe  of. 

Ltrdbuh  AOMiRAi.  •/  Bt^knd^  in  feme  ancicitt  re- 
cord* culed  ta^ttmu  t/mrilimanim,  an  officer  of  great 
antiquity  and  truft,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  fo 
dcnominatei!  from  the  place  they  were  made  at  by 
Rich.ird  I.    The  fult  title  of  admiral  of  England,  ex- 

iteiily  conferred  upon  a  fubjed,  was  given  by  patent  of 
[idiafd  IL  to  Richard  Fitz-allcn,  jun.  carl  of  Arundel 
and  Sarty :  for  tbofc  who  before  enjoyed  this  office  were 
fiafiply  termed  admirab*  though  tmir  jorifdiAioa  feems 
as  U'ge,  efp'Cially  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  wheo  the 
court  of  admiralty  was  firft  ere£led. 

This  great  ofRcct  has  the  management  of  all  maritinn 
affairs,  and  the  government  of  the  royal  navy,  with  power 
of  decifioi)  in  all  maritime  cafei,  both  civil  and  criminal : 
he  judges  of  all  things  done  upon,  or  beyond  the  (ea,  in 
)uiy  part  of  the  word;  upon  the  fea-coafls,  in  all  ports 
an  l  havcn«,  and  apon  all  rivers  briow  the  firft  bridge 
from  the  ica.  By  him,  vice-admirals,  rear-admirals, 
and  all  fca-captain ;  arc  commtflioned  ;  all  deputies  lor 
particular  coa(ls,  and  coroners  to  view  dead  bodies  founti 
on  the  fea-coafb,  or  at  fca :  he  alfo  appoints  the  judges 
for  his  court  of  adauralty,  and  may  imprifon,  releafe,  &c. 
All  porta  and  Itaveiis  are  rir^«  turf  at  tmutattis^  and  the 
admiral  hath  no  jurifdi^^ion  of  any  thing  done  in  them. 
Between  high  and  low  water-mark,  the  common  law 
artd  the  high-admiral  have  jurildiciion  bv  rurn5,onc  upon 
the  waUTi  .and  the  other  upon  the  land.  The  admiral 
hath  po«Cf  U»  Uieft  fllifS  to  gireat  dreams,  and  during 
the  ftrne  voyagesi  eyciy  ooraanmUng  offiqer  and  foldier 
of  flupi  of  war,  fliaM  obferVe  the  eommattds  of  the  ad« 
toiral,  ?fc.  on  pain  of  death,  or  other  punifhment. 

The  lord-admirjl  hath  power,  not  onlv  over  the  feamen 
fcr\ir.g  in  hii  fhips  cf  war,  bur  over  all  other  feamen,  to 
ancft  them  for  the  fcrvicc  of  the  ilate  and,  if  any  of 
them  nra  sway,  without  leave  of  the  admiral,  he  hath 
power  to  make  a  record  thereof*  and  certify  the  fame  to 
five  flieriflTs,  mayors,  bailitTs,  8cc.  wholhall  caofe  them  to 
be  apprehendccf  an  J  iniprifonc^t. 

To  the  lord  hi.'h-admiral  belong  all  penalties  »nd 
nmercemcnts  of  all  tranfgreflions  at  U-a,  on  the  fca-fhore, 
in  ports  and  havens,  and  all  nvcrs  below  the  firft  bridge 
from  the  fea  ;  the  goods  of  pirates  and  felons  condemned 
orenflaved,  fea  wrecks,  goods  floating  on  the  fea.  oread 
on  the  (bore,  (not  granted  to  lords  of  manors  adjoining 
to  the  fca),  and  a  marc  of  lawful  prizes  ;  alfo  all  great 
fifhcs,  commonly  called  royal  fifhcs,  except  whalcb  and 
fturgeons :  to  which  add  a  I'alary  of  rccei.  a  year. 

It  appears  that  anciently  the  admiraU  of  httgland  had 
}ufil3ifiioa  of  all  caufes  of  merchants  and  mariners, 
happening  not  onl*  upon  the  main  fea,  but  in  all  foreign 
parts,  within  the  king's  domintons,  and  without  them  ; 
and  were  to  judi'e  them  In  a  fummary  way,  accordinL;  to 
the  laws  of  Ulcron,  and  other  fca  laws.    In  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  and  kin^  John,  ail  caiile;  of  merchants  and 
mariners,  and  thines  arifine  upon  the  mam  fea,  were 
tried  before  the  lord  admiral  j  by  all  which,  and  divers 
other  laws,  not  only  the  peiwtf  of  the  admiral  is  de- 
clared, but  the  original  nom  whence  k  i*  derived, 
isinieV,-,  from  the  legidative  power  of  xY.-.  parliarticnt, 
»ud  no:  from  the  finglc  perfon  of  the  kuiL',  or  aj.y  other 
t'jurcii  whatever. 

In  (hort.  this  is  fo  great  an  office,  in  point  of  truft, 
boamr,  and  profit,  that  it  has  ufually  been  given  to 
priioei  of  the  blood,  or  the  nuift  cnuacnt  peiiiaos  among . 
'  ■  J 
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the  nobility.  We  Inve  had  no  fiipli  iJmiral  for  I'ortie 
years,  the  office  being  put  in  coniii.  llinn,  or  under  (he 
adminiftration  of  the  lordscomn^nci ^  of  he  admiralty, 
who  by  ftatute  have  the  fane  power  and  authority  as  the 
lord  high-admiral. 

Admiral  alfo  Implies  the  commander  in  chief  of  any 
fmgle  fleet,  or  fquadron,  or,  in  general,  any  flag  officer 
whatever.  .  The  commander  of  a  fleet  cwrici  hia  big  at 
the  main-top-maft  head. 

Fia  AoMiKAi.^  is  the  commander  of  the  fccond  fi|Ul- 
dton,  and  cairiea  hia  flag  m  the  foie-iop-maft  head^ 

JRmt  Admikal  hi  the  eotcmander  of  the  third  fqtia- 
dron,  and  carries  his  fi.ig  at  ihc-  mi7.zen-top-mjft  head. 

f7rr  Admiral  is  aiib  an  officer  appointed  by  the  lords 
cotnniifTioiicrs  of  the  admiralty.  There  are  feveral  <if 
thefe  officers  cftabliftied  in  different  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  judges  and  marfhals  under  them,  for  executing 

i'urifdiciion  within  their  rcfpcflive  limits.    I'hcir  decrees 
lonxver  are  not  final,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  ctWirt  of  ad- 
miralty in  J-ondor. 

.  Admiral  is  alio  an  appellation  gi\  cn  to  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  fllip  of  a  fleet  of  mere h-immen,  paitli  uUrly  the 
vcflcls  employed  in  thecod  fifhery  of  Newfoundland. 

Admiral,  in  na:ural  hiftnry,  is  the  name  of  a  beau- 
tiful Ihell  of  the  voluu  kindt  greatly  admired  by  the  cu- 
rious. 

There  are  four  fpcrics  rf  tliii  Hu!!  difUn^uifhed  by  the 
names  of  grand  ;idniii::l,  vie c-adimrai,  oian^e-admiial, 
and  rxtra-aJiiiiral.  The  tirft  is  extremely  beautiful,  of 
an  elegant  white  i;iiaaiel,  variegated  witli  baiuh  of  yellow, 
which,  in  fomc  mcafure,  reprelent  the  colotirs  of  the 
fla»<!  in  (hips  of  urar.  It  is  ol  a  very  curious  ihape,  and 
finely  turned  about  the  head )  btit  its  diftingntfliing  cha- 
raflcr  is  a  denticuhstcJ  line  r.ini-.inj  ..!<  ti  r  the  center  of 
the  large  yellow  band  ;  and  this  diliinguilhcs  it  from  the 
Mcc-ai!iiiirMl,  though  the  head  of  the  latter  is  alfo  le^'s 
elegantly  formed.  See  pla»  I.  Jfg.  ia»  where  A  is  the 
admiral,  and  B  the  vice-admlnli 

The  orange-admiral  baa  mece  jdlow  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  the  bands  of  the  extra-admiral  run  into 
one  another. 

ADMIRALTY  pro]>erly  fignifies  the  office  of  lord 
high-admiral,  whether  difchariicd  by  one  fmgle  pcrfoni 
or  by  joint  commiffioncrs,  called  lotds  ot  the  admiralty. 

Ciuri  »yADMiRALTy  is  a  (ovettiBn  court,  held  by  the 
lord  high-admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admiraltT,  where  cog-  - 
nicance  is  taken  in  all  maritime  affairs,  waeiher  dvi!  of 
crirnirval. 

All  crimes  committed  0:1  the  Kiph-fcas,  or  on  great 
rivers  below  the  firlt  bridge  next  tiie  fta,  are  eogniy.able 
in  this  court  only,  and  before  which  they  muft  be  tried 
by  judfc  and  jury.  £itt  in  civil  cafes  the  mode  is 
difierent,  the  decinons  being  all  made  according  to  the 
civil  law. 

ADMIRATION,  in  grammar,  a  rr.nrk  or  chara£ier 
in.porting  fi>mctbing  wonderful,  or  worthy  of  admira- 
tioi  .     it     marked  thus  {  !  ). 

The  word  ;s  Latin,  admirat:oy  and  compounded  of  adf 
to   and  m'lTDr,  to  wonder. 

among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  implies 
the  aS  of  a  bilhopV  admitting,  or  allowing,  a  clerk  to 
be  able,  or  properly  (|uu*it"ied,  for  fcrvin;;  a  cur!-. 

Tiic  word  is  Lati;i,  udrr.'^K.,  and  eumpouiiiueJ  adf 
to,  :'>nd  triiUi,  to  fend. 

AD.MONTriUN,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  fignified  a 
part  of  difcipluie,  confifting  chiefly  in  warning  an 
of^der  of  the  itrMularltics  obfervable  in  his  coi^uAt 
and  sdviftng  him  to  be  more  canAil  for  die  future. 
Tlic  word  is  r.atin,  oinMMttVp  and  compouhdcd  tit  ad, 

and  n^rils,   fo  acmoniftl. 

ADNATA,  in  natural  hiilorv,  is  a  general  name  for 
whatever  things  grow  on  animal  or  vegetable  bodies* 
whether  they  are  infeparablc,  as  hair,  hoins>  &C  or  only 
afcitioua,  as  the  various  cpifitical  plants. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  compoimded  of  ad^  aftd  mils, 
to  fwim,  or  float  with. 

Ab.^ATA  Tttnifg,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  tunics  or 
coats  of  the  eye,  otliieiwifB  called  conjuih^va  add  al« 
buzinca. 

It  is  the  £une  part  with  that  termed  the  white  of  the 
eye,  nd  'formed  by  the  tendinous  expaofiot-a  of  the 
N  mufcka 
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ttitfcl««  w^ieh  move  that  organ.  See  the  artide  Eyb. 

Adnata,  or  Adsascenta,  among  gardcneri,  fig- 
nify  ihofe  oft-ftis,  which  proct-ed,  by  a  new  gcrmina* 
linn  undrr  thcca;th,  from  the  lilly,  narcifTus,  hya.iiith, 
atid  other  flowers,  and  afterwards  grow  to  the  roots. 

ADNOUN,  a  term  ufed  by  fot>»e  grammamiu  to  dc- 
aote  the  adjcdirc.   See  tiie  zrttde  AtjBCTtvc 

The  word  is  formed  froia  the  Latiii«  aJmmtn^  uHd 
compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  nanun,  a  noun  or  name. 

AD  OCTO,  a  phrafe  ufed,  by  anckiit  philofophers, 
to  imply  the  higheO  degree  of  perlcAkMf,  the  eighth  being 
confulered  as  tire  fummit,  or  apex. 

ADULtSCENCE,  the  flower  of  youth^  or  that  part 
of  human  life  intercepted  between  ia&ocy  and  manhood. 

The  word  is  Lmib,  mMefetnt'uk,  and  dwrivedfrom  Mb- 

Iffttf  to  gro  v  OT  ini  reafe. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  name»  of  God,  ufed  by  the 
lacred  writers. 

Tlie  word  is  'sn  the  plural  ntimbcr,  and  properly  fig- 
nifuii  try  lirtit. 

ADUNAIS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  botanifts  to 
the  anemony,  fnm  an  idle  fuppoTition  of  its  having 
Awed  its  orisin  to  the  tears  flicd  by  Venus,  in  lamenting 
the  dtvUt  ofbtr  favourite  Adoiii!>.    See  Anemon  Y. 

ADONIA,  in  antiquity,  were  feftivals  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Venus,  and  in  memory  of  the  beloved  Ado- 
nis. SccIdoms. 

ADOXiC,  a  fort  verfe  ufed  by  the  Greek  and 
Idtin  poet$,  confifling  of  two  feet,  the  firft  of  which  is 
•  dadlyl,  and  the  fecond  a  fpondee,  or  trochee. 

It  wras  originally  ufed  in  the  lamentations  fur  the  death 
of  Au'onib,  atiti  from  that  circumllancc  acquired  its  name, 
its  principal  ufe  among  the  poets,  however,  is  only  as 
X  cmicliifion  t»  the  Sapphic  verie ;  aa  in  the  foUowing : 
Stand  :  >Tt i-t.u  v:tici1i  lur.  ti 
Lura,  nec  turrnji  i  quit  urn  tdinquit 
Oql»  ttnnt  &  a^tnte  nimkt 

CKjtr  tura.  tfoRAT. 

ADONIS,  in  mytholojiy,  a  pagan  divinity,  worfljijipcd  ; 
;:i  ii  vk-r.il  places,  paiticuljrly  at  Athens,  where  tht n- I 
were  itihvals  inflituteJ  to  hini,  caJkd  Adonia,  and  at 
Alexandria,  where  his  im.tgc  wis  carried  about  the  city 
with  great  folemoity.  He  was  a  bcauiifol  ynung  Ihcp- 
bcrd,  and  fon  of  Cynaras,  khig  of  Cyprus,  by  his  own 
daughter  Myrrhs.  The  poddeis  Venus  fell  tn  love  with 
this  youth,  and  often  came  down  to  meet  him  on  mount 
Libaj;us,  where  be  waaatlaft  flain  in  thectnceof  a  wild 
boar. 

ADONts,  in  zoolngv,  a  ftnaJl  fifh  of  a  cylindrical 
ftape,  and  abour  (ix  inches  long,  fuppofcd  by  Mr.  Rs\ 
tobetheexcochis. 

AnuNis  Fi:jy  in  botany,  a  genus  of  polyandriouj 
pljnts,  called,  in  Kn^tilTi,  phfafant'scye,  or  red  maithers. 
Tnc  l;avcs  fcremble  thofe  of  fennel,  oi  c  iumamile  ;  the  ( 
flower  i$  of  the  rofaceous  kind,  or  conipofed  of  fevcral 
pct.its  difpoi>d  in  the  form  of  a  role  }  and  the  Aeda  are 
contained  in  oblong  c^ipfulcs. 

ADOPTIANS,  Ad,fUaHiy  ancient  heietin,  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Felix  ofUrgel,  and  tlipand  of  Tdldo,  wlio, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  advanced  tliL 
jiottun,  t,i.;c  J^ius  Chrifl  it  the  fon  of  God,-  not  by  na- 
ture, bui  ov  .iJoption. 

ADOPi'lON,  an  aft  by  which  anyone  takes  ano- 
ther  into  his  family,  owns  Aim  for  his  Ion,  and  appoints 
him  for  his  heir. 

'i'ite  word  is  Latin,  ft/<^x«,  and  derived  from  ^to, 
to  chu<e. 

Til  '  t  .tlom  of  adoption  was  very  cortimoii  among  the 
aiKient  i<.omans ;  yet  it  w.is  not  praclifcj,  but  tor  certain 
cauffs  cxpreflcd  in  the  Uws  and  with  certain  formalities 
ufual  in  tuch  rafes  -  tl);;y  lirii  learnt  it  from  the  Giceks, 
aaior.ir  whom  it  wjs  called  Trr9irr«i 

This  adoption  was  a  fort  of  imitation  of  n3!urr,  in- 
tended for  the  comfort  of  (hftfe  who  had  no  ch  ldrm  ; 
wherefore  he  that  was  t't  -il  .jit  was  to  li.n  e  no  chrlJ:rn 
€if  his  own,  and  to  be  pill  the  age  of  getting  any  ;  nor 
were  eunuchs  allowed  to  adopt,  as  being  under  an  a<flual 
impotency  of  begetting  children  -,  neiti>er  was  it  lawful 
lor  a  young  man  to  adopt  an  elder,  hecaule  that  would 

have  been  contrary  to  the  ordcx  <S  natutt}  nay,,  it  wat 


even  Required  Aat  the  perfon  who  adofKeif  Aoufd'  htf 

eighteen  years  oJ(?  r  th^n  hi',  adop^-.i  fo).'),  that  ther* 
might  at  Icaft  appear  a  prubabiiay  ul  liii  bi  in^  the  natu* 
ral  father. 

Adoptiok,  in  an  ccclefiaflical  fcnfe,  is  applied  to  the 
paflion  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  communication  of  the 
merits  of  his  death,  which  beine  aiqilied  to  us  by  bap- 
tifm,  we  become  the  t^uiAMnn  of  God,  and  have 

a  part  in  the  inbcritaace  of  heaven.  Thib  the  doctrloo 
taught  by  St.  Paul  in  feveral  places,  paiutukxly  it» 
Rom.  VI  1.  1 5.  Ga!.  i\ .  45. 

ADUn  i  V  E  is  an  epitiict  appiied,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
to  every  thing  adopted  cither  by  uurfclvcs,  or  enjoyed  by 
the  conce/fion  of  another.  ThM  we  fay,  adoptive  chit* 
dren,  adoptive  arms.  He. 

ADORATION,  a  part  of  worfhip  ('nc  pa^an-^  save 
their  pretended  deities  ;  the  poUurc  tor  this  religious  re- 
gard was  ptttdog  their  hand  to  their  noutb,  and  kilE- 
ingit. 

The  word  is  Latin  aeUn^  and  CMMpoanded  of  «C 
to,  and  M,  triit  the  mouth. 

Adoration,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  taken  not  only 

for  that  veneration  or  uorftiip  due  to  G->J  alone,  but 
likewife  for  thofc  marKs  ot  outward  jeip<ct  which  are 
pait]  to  iu;  ciior«-.  Adoration  of  both  kindi  ;i  ^'tnerally 
iitttndcd  wtili  bowing  the  body  very  low,  and  iometimes 
with  proHration,  or  throwing  onc'j'felf  on  the  earth. 

The  eleftion  of  popes  is  performed  two  ways,  by  ado- 
ration, and  by  fcrutiny.  In  eleAion,  byadontmn,  the 
cardinals  ruth  haftily,  :s  if  agitated  by  funic  fpirit,  to  the 
adoration  of  feme  one  an-.oni;  tlum,  to  proclaim  him 
pope.  When  the  tic  ction  is  Ci.TicJ  by  tcrutiny,  they 
do  not  adore  the  new  pope  tiJI  he  u  placed  on  the  altar. 

ADOSCULATION,  a  term  ufed  by  Dr.  vjrew,  to 
imply  a  kind  of  impregnataoo,  without  intromiflion  |  aiid 
in  this  manner  he  fuppofet  the  impregnation  of  plants  ia 
cfeacd,  by  the  Ming  of  the  £wioa  fcecundana  on  the 
piftil. 

ADOSSEE,  in  heraUry,  inpliei  any  two  asimala 
placed  back  to  back. 

A  D  QUOD  DAMNUM,  10  law,  a  writ,  which  oitght 
to  be  ifTucd  before  the  king  grant*  entain  liberties,  as  » 
tair,  market,  or  the  liket  oMcxin^  the  flNrifftocnquiiB 
what  daouige  l»  like  to  be  the  conieiipieBce  of  fiicb-  % 
grant. 

ADRACANTIT.  the  lame  with  tnguudi.  Seethe 

article  1  ragacantu. 

ADRACHNE,  a  name  given  by  fiMUefaotanlfts  to  • 
fpecies  of  the  arbutus,  or  ftrawbcny-tice.  See  Ar- 
butus. 

.'VDRAMMELECH,  in  mythnlogv,  a  Jdty  wor- 
fliipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  ivj>ir..uai!n,  a  people 
planted  ill  the  Hi  !v  Laud  by  the  kini!S  of  Alfyria,  after 
Satmaaa^cr  had  taken  Samaria,  and  put  a  hnal  period  ti> 
ihc  kingdom  of  ilrael.  The  worfhippers  of  Adiamme- 
kch  burnt  their  ciiiidrea  is  the  iue  to  the  honour  'of 
that  idol. 

It  is  a  Pferfian  word,  and  figntfiei,  **  the  ■wenilkeiit 

«  king."  ^ 

.\DR.\MUS,  in  mythology,  is  the  nan>e  of  a  deity 
p<:cu!i.ir  to  Sicily,  and  was  worshipped  in  tljc  city  oif. 
Adram,  which  thencc Obtained  its  name. 

ADRASLIA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  Pythian  ganca, 
celebrated  at  Aruos. 

ADKIANISTS,  in  eccK  nanic,  I  hifiorv,  a  feft  of 
heretics  divided  Lato  two  brai.chts ;  the  fuli  were  difciples 
of  Simon  Ma^us,  ai:d  fiuunfticd  alout  the  year  34^ 
Theodoret  is  tiic  witly  perfon  who  has  prefervej  their 
name  and  memory^  but  he  gives  us  no  account  of  their 
origin.  Probably  this  fed,  and  the  fix  others  which 
fprung  from  the  Simonians,  took  their  name  from  the 
particular  difciples  of  Simon.  Tlic  fico.-ic!  were  the  fol- 
lowers of  Adrian  HamAead,  the  anabaptiti,  and  held 
fome  particolar  errors  coacecniog  Chrift.  Bh^km'^ 

aDstriction,  among  phyficians,  implies  a  too 
great  rigidity  and  clofcnefs  of  the  emundories  of  the 
body,  particularly  in  the  oores  of  the  Ikin,  whereby  in- 
fenlibic  pcrfpiration  is  oburu£led. 

The  word  it  Latin,  idjiniiu^  and  coropouadcd  of  ad, 
10)  viAJMngt,  10  bind. 

AJ> 
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AD  f  ERMINUM  :^  r --.vrnV,  in  law,  is  i  writ  of 
tnuj  which  liei  for  the  kiibr  or  bu  heir*,  if  after  the 
cxpimion  of  «  Uak,  wh^xr  it  be  for  years  or  life,  the 
lellce,  or  other  occupicrof  the  land,  Ik.  icfufes  to  quit 

the  premilcs. 

ADVANCED,  in  a  general  fenfr,  iiii|liei  fimctblng 

jtlaced  or  (ituated  before  another. 

Advanced  Diub^  in  fortiiicadon,  is  tba  dtfdi  fur* 
iwmding  tiic  glacis  or  efplaniiik  of  a  dace^ 

Anr  ANCKD  Guari,  in  mflitatr  afairst  dcnotea  dielirft 

line  of  an  arm';  mr^rc'iing  towards  an  enemy.  But  it  is 
more  particulatiy  uicd  to  figni/y  a  fmull  party  of  hoifc 
Rationed  before  tne  main  guard. 

ADVANCER,  among  fportfmenf  denotes  one  of  the 
ttiM,  or  branches  of  «  Duck't  attii^  between  the  back 
anikr  and  the  palm* 

ADUAR»  a  kind  of  atnbttlatofy  village,  confifting  of 
tents,  which  the  Moors  and  Arabians  move  from  one 
place  to  another  as  fuits  their  convcnicncy,  or  the  coun- 
try affords  padurc  for  the  cattle  and  flocks. 

ADVE^3T,  a  feftii'sl  in  the  Chnftian  church  }  being 
the  four  Sundays  immediately  preceding  Chriftmas. 

In  the  Ambrofiao  office.  Advent  has  lix  weeks,  and 
St.  Gregory,  in  his  Sacramentary,  allowes  it  five.  It  it 
appointed  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  Cnriflians  cr.  the 
fiift  Advent,  or  coming  ot  Chrili  in  the  flrfh,  and  his 
lecand  Ai\  cnt,  or  coming  to  judge  the  world.  'I'ne 

Simitivc  Chriiluns  pra^lifcd  great  aufterity  during  this 
tfotl*    Ac  firft  the^  faded  three  days  in  loe  weeic,  but 
woe  ihennuda  obluged  to  iiidl  every  day. 

ADVENTITIOUS,  whatever  advenes,  or  is  ejcirin- 
fically  added  to  a  body  or  thi-r'.  Th-.i-  rirfyrntitious 
nuutcr  is  that  which  is  jointd  lortuuoully  to  i  body. 

Adventitiovs,  among  civiluiis,  implies  fuch  goods 
orcfieds  as  axe  acquired  accidentally,  or  by  the  liberality 
ofaftranger.  It  alfo  fiznifics  thofe  cfFc£b  which  a  pcr- 
fiw aemires hyoolktenu,  nocbyditcA,  fucccifion* 

in  law,  is  a  writ  eoni> 
maoding  a  woman  to  be  fearched,  whether  (he  be  or  be 
not  with  child  by  a  former  hu(band,  on  her  with-holding 
lands  from  the  heir. 

ADVERB,  in  "rammar,  is  a  word  joined  to  a  verb, 
adje&vT,  &:c.  ana  folely  applied  to  the  ufe  of  qualilying 
and  leftiaimn^  the  latitude  of  their  figniiication. 

The  word  u  Latin,  advtriiumy  and  cotnpounded  of  aJ, 
to,  and  vtrbum,  a  verb,  q.  d   a  word  added  to  a  verb. 

Adverbs,  though  very  numerous,  m^y  be  reduced  to 
certain  dalles,  the  principal  of  which  are  thofe  of  order, 
of  place,  of  time,  of  <|uantitv,  of  quality,  of  manner, 
of  ilinnatiaa,  of  doubting,  oi  comparifen,  and  of  inter- 
rogation. 

ADVERBIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  adverbs. 
Thus   wc  iky,  advcibial  expreffioim,  and  adverbial 

numbers. 

ADVERSARIA,  a  kind  of  common-place  book,  ufcd 
by  men  of  letters  for  entering  whatever  occurs  to  them 
worthy  of  notice  cither  in  reading  or  converfation. 

The  w«d  it  Latin,  and  compoaaded  of  fl«^  to^  and 
wr/<,  to  tuni. 

ADVERSARY,  in  a  general  fenfe,deiioleiao  enemy, 
or  one  that  oppofes  another. 

Xlie  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  prcpofition,  ad- 
vrrfm^  ag^nft,  compounded  of  ad^  againft,  and  cvr/#, 
to  turn. 

AsvKlSAXY,  in  law,  fignifies  either  of  the  oootemliag 
parties,  coniSdered  as  oppofing  each  other. 

Z.^/ff  c/"  ADVICE,  in  commerce,  implies  aletter  fent 
by  the  drawer  ol  a  bitl  of  exchange,  or  the  remitter  of 
goods,  &c.  to  his  correfpondent,  informing  him  that  he 
has  dnwn  fuch  a  bill,  or  fcnt  fuch  a  quantity  of  mer- 
chandize, by  fuch  aihip,  or  other  conveyance. 

No  pcrfon  Ihould  either  accept  or  pay  a  bill  of  ex- 
chang;e  without  fuch  letter  of  advice,  which  fliould  con- 
tain the  name  of  the  perfon  in  whofc  favour  it  is  diawn, 
tlie  date  of  the  bill,  and  the  fum  drawn  for. 

ADULTERATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the 
ad  of  debafing,  by  fome  improper  mixture,  fiNnelbing 
that  was  pure  and  ^^enuine. 

The  word  is  Latin,  «iU!MnMi«,  andderived  fnmM- 
ttr»t  todcbafe. 

As  VLTinATlOK  tf  Cm,  ii  th*  nnkiog  it  of  a  bMfec 


metal,  or  addin|  a  greater  proportion  of  alloy  than  ii 
ufcd  in  the  geouma  and  ftaadard  coin.  AU  nations  havd 
confidered  this  sAion  as  a  capital  offence. 

AOULTBRATION,  in  pharmacy,  is  the  a£t  of  uling 
ingredients  of  Icfe  virtue  in  a  medicinai  compofition,  in 
order  to  (avc  cxpcnce.  This  pcrr.ic|ous  pradlice  has 
greatly  impeded  the  progrcfs  of  the  healing  art,  and  too 
often  proved  «f  faiU  Ooafis^oence  to  the  patient.  We 
wilh  fuch  lu^neious  praAtee,  to  call  it  by  no  harlher 
name,  was  baniflied  from  the  world,  hut  this  we  fear 
will  never  be  the  cafe,  at  leaft  si"  prlv.ire  t  ii  o!  jmcnt 
fliall  be  lefs  purfucd  than  the  goud  oi  m.'.iiLiuJ  u\  ge- 
neral. 

ADULTERY,  the  crime  committed  by  iTi.irricd  per- 
fons,  whether  man  or  woman,  who,  in  violation  of  their 
marriage  vow,  have  carnal  commerce  with  another  be^ 
fides  the  perfen  to  whom  they  plighted  their  faith. 

The  Mofaic  law  commanded  th.it  bt  rh  the  m.m  and 
the  woman  who  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  fhould  be 
put  to  death. 

1  he  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans  enabled  fevere  laws 
againft  adulterers.  Solon,  the  wife  law-civcr  of  the 
LacedeflHUiians,  madeit  lawful  to  killthe  adulterer,  and 
ena£led  that  tlie  woman  fliould  be  punlfhed,  by  iiripoing 
her  of  the  ornaments  belonging  to  her  (quality,  by  banifli- 
uig  her  from  all  religious  aflemblies,  and  indeed  fioin  all 
fociety  in  general.  The  Thurl.uis  had  an  exprefi  law, 
that  pcrfons  guilty  of  this  crime  fhould  be  reprefeotcd 
upon  the  fiafB,  and  confeqiiejltly  cxpofed  to  ptthlie  in- 
iamw. 

Aoiong  the  primitive  Chriil'Ians  adulterers  were  trot 

admitted  to  -he  nmmuniori  till  tScv  \yh\  don,  frvctl 
years  penance  in  tafting  and  fackJoth,  in  fevere  afflic- 
tions and  fijnow,  according  to  the  difeipline  of  thofe 
ages. 

The  Saxons  formerly  burnt  the  adulterefs,  and  erefled 
a  gibbet  over  her  alhe*,  whereon  diey  hanged  the  adul- 
terer. 

Among  the  Danes  and  S.nxonsi.i  England,  thepunifh- 
tncnt  of  aa  adulterer  was  tiic  lame  with  that  of  a  mur- 
derer. At  prefent  adultery  is  confidered  as  a  fpiiitual 
offence,  and  therefore  the  injured  party  can  only  brin» 
bis  adion  of  damages  againit  the  adulterer  ;  while  all 
the  pwoifliment  the  adulterer  receives  is  the  being  di- 
vorced fiom  her  hufband,  and  ftripped  of  her  dower. 
Hut  pcrh.ips  the  laying  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  m.m,  nnd 
fttipping  the  woman  of  her  riches,  is  a  more  probable 
method  of  preventing  the  frequency  of  adulteiy  than 
more  fevere  methods. 

Adultery,  in  the  language  of  fcripture,  fomctinm 
implies  idolattn  or  tbewonhim>ing  of  falfr  gods. 

ADVOCATE,  among  the  Romans,  implied  a  perfon 
(killed  in  their  law,  and  who  undertook  the  defence  of 
caufcs  at  the  bar. 

The  word  is  Latin,  advecatta^  and  compri-.mdi  d  of 
to,  and  w«,  to  call  j  q.  d.  a  perfon  called  in  to  the  af- 
fillance  of  another. 

The  Komins  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  pro* 
fefflon  of  advocates  ;  fo  that  the  feats  at  their  b.ir  were 
croudtd  with  fenators  and  confuls  ;  and  tiic  rin:c  voltes, 
that  commanded  the  people,  were  alfo  employed  in  de- 
fending them.  The  emperors  therefore  preferred  the 
gown  to  the  fword,  giving  the  advocates  the  title  of  Co- 
mites,  Hcnonti,  Clariffimi,  and  even  *atroBi,  thinking 
their  clients  were  not  lefs  obliged  to  them,,  than  the 
frecdmen  were  to  their  mailers  for  giving  them  their  li- 
berty. But  this  order  in  jirocefs  of  time  greatly  debafed 
itfclr,  the  bar  becaiiic  venal,  and  the  advocates  mer- 
cenary. The  tribune  Cynicus,  therefore,  procured  a 
law  to  be  pa&d,  forbidding  advocates  to  take  money 
fram  their  clients}  but  this  was  found  ineffectual,  and 
the  venality  of  the  advocates  continued,  notwithftandiog 
the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  tribune. 

The  word  advocate  isftill  ufed  in  countries  where  the 
civil  law  obtains,  to  imply  thofe  who  plead  the  caufc  of 
clients  at  the  bar.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  college  of  .ad- 
vocates, confifting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  perfon^ 
appointed  topleadall  aAions  before  the  lords  of  feiEon. 

Lord  Advocate,  one  of  the  officers  of  ftate  in  Soot- 
land,  who  pleads  in  all  caufcs  of  the  crown,  or  wherein 
^tfae  king  ii  oonceiMd. 
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AikvocATB,  in  fcdefiiftktl  tXBborft  bgnlfics  a  perfon 

Whofc  funiflicn  it  was  to  defend  the  laws  and  revenues  of 
the  church  aiii!  its  religious  communities. 

Conjijiiniu  Advocates  are  officers  of  the  apoftolic 
chamber,  who  plead  \n  the  confifluriei  at  Rome. 

Rfcid  Advocate,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  an  offi- 
cer of  fiau  under  the  Ronwii  cmpcroca,  who  pteatied 
in  all  caufet  wberan  the  fifeiu  or  ticafiiiy  «in  cen- 
bcrnod. 

ADVOWEE,  in  lav,  ii|nUi«  the  jiatfiaBof  akinirch, 
or  the  perfim  who  bii  die  right  of  praeiitadai  lb  a  be- 
nefice. 

ADVOWSON,  in  the  righi  Sf  patnoiiage,  or 
of  prefenting  to  a  vacant  benetice. 
.  Adirowfons  are  cither  appendant  0^  in  gloA;  the 
iarmer  deocnd  upon,  and  pal*  as  appurtenances  to  a 
manor  of  lands  }  Init  the  latter  is  a  right  of  prafentation 
fubfifting  by  itfclf,  and  belonging  to  a  periba,  without 
any  reSa(io(i  to  manors  or  lands. 

In  bith  cafe?,  however,  advowfons  are  equally  the 
properly  of  the  patrons  as  their  landed  eiiatc  i  and  may 
accordingly  be  granted  away  by  deed  or  will,  ahd  bc- 
Cjmc  aflcts  in  the  hands  of  CJMCutors. 

ADUS  T,  among  pbyfical  writera,  u  a  term  applied 
tt>  fuch  fluids  of  the  hUman  bodf  as  are  become  of  a  hot 
and  fiery  nature.  .  , 

The  word  is  Latiii,  kAfimi  «1mI  mimwHuJeil  oTa/, 
and  uro,  to  burn. 

ADUS  riON,  in  the  healing  art,  implies  an  inHam- 
Riation  oi  fnr  parts  about  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
tttcndcJ  tviih  a  hoilownefiof  tke  ejfCS,  a  pale  colour, 
abd  dryncls  of  tbc  body. 

ADY,  In  botany;  the  name  of  li  fpecics  of  palm'tree,' 
found  in  the  iHand  of  St.  Thomas.  The  fruit  refembles 
a  lemon  both  in  Azc  and  fhapc,  and  contains  an  aromatic 
kernel,  whence  an  nil  i-.  exprefled*  which  IS  lilisd  inftead 
til  butter  by  the  iiihjbitams. 

ADYTUM,  in  antiqii.ty,  the  mofl  retired  and  facred 
part  ot  the  heathen  teotpiei,  into  which  none  but  the 
priells  were  fufficTcd  10  enteTy  and  fiwn  whence  endes 
-  were  delivered. 

The  word  it  Greek,  at/vrw,  inaccefBblr,  and  coin- 
poundcd  ofrt,  pti','.  and  /y^t-,  or         to  enter. 

ADZE,  a  kiiiil  of  crooked  ax  uftd  by  fhipwrights, 
coopers,  &c. 

i£,  amone  grammarians,  a  diphthong  or  double  vowel, 
compofed  ofA  and  E. 

GratDmarians.aie  not  agreed .  with  regard  to  the  afe  of 
thn  di{rtithong  in  the  Englifli  language  t  Ibme  being  for 
retaining  it  in  all  words  where  it  was  ufed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  others  for  laying  it  totally  afide,  and  fup- 
plyin^  its  pLcc  with  the  fingie  E.  Mr.  Jolinfon  is  of 
itif  laisrr  o)imi(>n,  and  obfcrvcs,  that  if  feems  not  pro- 
per'v  to  have  any  place  in  the  En^lifh  alphabet. 

i£(J£A,  in  antiquity,  were  (olcmn  feafls  and  games 
odebrated  at  ^gina,  in  honour  of  iEacua,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ftria  juflice  he  difpcnfed  upon  earth,  was 
feicned  to  have*  been  appointed  one  of  the  iudaes  in 
kell. 

iECHMALOTARCtt,  in  antiquity,  a  title  pivcn 
to  the  principal  leader  and  governor  of  the  Hebrew 
captives  rtfiding  at  Chalda:a,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

The  word  is  Greek,  Aixtt*Kii\*fxnty  and  compounded 
•f  ■i/Xpi'j  war,  and  «a«t*',  a  captive. 

The  Jews  tbemfelvca  call  this  magiftrate  Jt»/ih-gtbrtb, 
chief  or  prince  of  the  captivity,  and  pretend  that  there 

has  always  bre.n  a  continual  AirrciTion  of  thefe  princes, 
from  the  tinie  the  Hebrews  were  carried  away  captive 
from  JuJca,  10  (his  day.  But  Bafnau'c  afuircs  us,  that 
there  was  no  xchmalotarch  before  the  end  of  the  fccond 
century  ;  and  Pridcaux  has  (hewn,  that  the  «chinalo- 
tarch,  at  prcfent,  u  nothing  more  than  the  head  of  their 
religion,  like  the  epifcopus  Judmonm  iif  England,  the 
altarcb  at  Alexandria,  and  the  ethnarcb  at  Antioch. 

/EDILE,  /VJtiis,  among  the  arKient  Romans,  implied 
a  migiflrate,  whofc  chief  bufint-rs  confided  in  fupeiin- 
ictuiin,-^  cdihces  of  all  kinds,  clpecially  thofe  whtch  bc- 
lon?_c.i  to  the  publ.;,  as  temples,  aqueduils,  bri.lges,  &c. 

'they  bad  aifo  the  care  of  the  high-wan^  public  places, 
weights,  and  mcaliirea.  The  pnces  ci  proviffliM  were 


iilfo  fixeil  by  Uw  sedileSy  who  lilcewife  took  cognizance 
of  debauchees,  puniflied  lewd  women,  and  fuch  perfons 
at  frequented  gaming- houfes.  They  had  the  cuAody  of 
the  plcbifcita,  or  orders  of  the  people  ;  infpectcd  all  co- 
medies, and  other  pieces  of  wit }  and  wereobaged  to  ex- 
hibit nngnifioeat  games  to  fhfc  people  it  theirown  cx« 
i«nce.  ,.    •  ,. 

There  were  originaUj  only  two  iedilesj  who  were 
cbofen  out  of  the  common  people;  but  perfons  of  thii 
daft  bein^  unable  to  fuppint  the  enormous  expehce  at-r 
tending  tiicir  office,  two  others  were  created  out  of  the 
partrician  order  i  theft  took  upon  thenifclvcs  the  charges 
of  the  g  nics,  and  were  called  trdUrs  curuletf  or  WUjmtt 
as  the  two  plebeians  were  ililed  mincres. 

Julius  GBlar.  in  order-  to  cafe  thefe  four  magtftrates. 
increafed  their  number  to  fix*  call'mg  the  two  additional 
ones  itJiUt  etruStt,  from  their  having  the  infpe^fyen  of 
all  manner  of  grain  committed  to  their  care. 

JEGILOPS,  in  furgery,  an  al'fcefs  formed  in  the 
corner  of  the  eye  next  the  nofe. 

The  word  is  Greek,  aiyot-^.,  and  compounded  of 
ai^,  a  goat,  and  n-l,  an  eye  ;  bec.-.nfc  the  patscnt  afflicted 
with  an  segvlops  has  a  caft  in  the  difeafed  eye,  rcfcm- 
bling  that  of  a  goat. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  dtforder,  a  tumour  with,  and 
ilbmedmes  without,  an  inflammation,  appears  ofteit 
fuperficially  ;  but  at  others  fcated  fo  deep,  thnt  unlefs 
the  part  be  prcflcd  with  the  finger,  it  cannot  be  perceived. 
The  matter  contained  in  this  tumour  is  fo  fliarp  and 
purulent,  that  it  corrodes  not  only  the  fkin,  but  even  the 
lachrymal  du3s;  the  fat  leated  near  the  fmufcs  of  the  eye, 
and  fometimes  the  bones  called  olfa  plana,  as  vyell  as  the 
adjacent  bones  of  the  nofe,  frequently  caufing  a  danger- 
ona  carlet.  Sooietimea  tb«  inferior  ana  fopertor  iacbi)wal 
dufit  are  lb  totally  eroded,  that  thfc  tears,  mixed  witH 

the  nmrter,  cantinually  ff<>w  into  the  ew,  fr<  m  the 
punAa  lachr) malia,  and  at  lalV  caulc  a  true  Mtl:,  la- 
chrymalis. 

As  the  inlkmmation  in  the  segilops  rends  rather  to 
lappanlion  than  refolution,  the  tumour  muft  be  brauib^ 
to  nmtufafion  as  fooh  as  poflble,  left  it  generate  into  • 
troublelbme'  fiilola.  The  applications  proper  for  dita 
purpofc  are  emollient  cataplafms,  or  plaiiflers  of  diachy- 
Ion  with  the  ^ums.  But  as  foon  as  the  matter  is  knowrf 
to  be  formed,  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour  fhouM  hti 
opened  with  a  knife  or  lancet,  the  matter  gently  prefled 
out,  and  the  ulcer  carefully  deterged  and  nralcd  in  the 
common  manner.  If  the  ulcer  brei^ks  fpontaneouHy,  as 
it  often  docs,  and  the  aperture  be  fo  fmall  that  the  mattef 
cannot  difcharge  itfclf,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  en- 
larged with  a  piece  of  prepared  fpunge  or  gentian  root^ 
or  with  the  knife.  After  which  it  muft  be  treated  like 
other  ulcers.  If  the  bone  be  found  to  be  carious,  it  will 
be  proper  to  dre:..-  it  v.  i'h  lint  dipt  in  fpirit  of  vitriul,  of 
the  efltrnce  of  euphorbium.  And  over  the  commoW 
drcffings,  a  comptefs  dipt  in  lime-water  muil  be  applied, 
till  the  caries  is  removed,  and  the  wound  fit  for  healing. 
Htiflrr's  Surgetj. 

.£G1S,  in  mytltologf  fanpillci  the  fliield  of  Jopicer 
and  Pallas,  or  Minerva. 

The  word  i»  Greek,  myn,  and  derived  from 
atyl^,  a  (he-goat  i  becaufc  Jupiter  covered  his  fhield 
with  the  fkin  it  Amilthn,  die  name  of  the  gptt  that 
fucklcd  him. 

It  is  added  that  Jupiter,  having  made  a  prefent  of  this 
buckler  to  Minerva,  the  goddels  fixed  the  bead  of  Mea 
dufii  on' the  middle  of  the  ftield,  by  which  means  al| 

thole  who  looked  on  it  were  turned  into  flonc. 

ii;Gt)I,F.THRON,  in  bL.tany,  the  name  of  a  plant 
which  Pliny  fay?,  crows  in  Pontus,  and  whole  floWerSt 
in  a  moift  fpriiij",  acquire  a  poilbnous  quality. 

The  word  is  Ckeck,  and  compounded  of^a/f,  a  goat^ 
and  (MSf^*,  dcibuaion  %  bccaufe  it  kills  thofe  goats 
which  leed  upon  its  leaves. 

Tourncfort  defcribes  a  plant  by  the  name  of  CAumtrdt^ 
dendres  Panlica.,  maxima,  mefpili folio,  flare  luli-,  which  be 
takes  for  the  segolethron  ol  Pliny,  and  which  he  founi 
in  Afia.  He  adds,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thulc  p:.rts 
have  a  tradition,  probably  founded  on  repeated  '  bii  rva- 
tions,  that  the  honey  which  the  bees  exuadt  from  the 
flown*  tf  tUt  plan^  Ihipifiet  Aofe  Ate  cac  it,  end 
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ciufes  a  vomiting.  This  b  confarmible  to  what  Diof- 
corides  and  Pr;ir,  r-'lateof  the  honey  extracted  from  the 
Kgolcthron.  We  find  a  ftrangc  cfFedl  produced  by  this  ho- 
ney recorded  by  Xcnophon,  in  his  accoun:  of  the  tamou^ 
letieat  of  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks  under  his  command. 
He  tdb  as,  that  in  Ae  neighbourhood  of  Trebrzondc, 
the  Toldiers  finding  great  plenty  of  honey,  exce)Ietit  in 
llivour,  eat  greedily  of  it,  and  were  all  fciied  with  a 
ftranjc  gtddim  Is  fome  wallowing  upon  the  ground  lik- 
men  dead  drunk,  while  others  were  feized  with  a  kind 
of  phrenzy  ;  fo  that  the  ground  appeared  like  a  field  of 
bank,  covered  with  dying  men,  every  mortal  fymptor.! 
appearing  in  the  objefis  Aus  »Se&ei.  Thefc  fymptoms, 
however,  difappearcd  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  na- 
ture throwing  oft"  the  morbific  matter  by  violent  vo- 
miiing's  and  purging?. 

ytC}YPTlACUM,  in  pliarmacy,  the  name  of  a  de- 
tergent ointment  greatly  tifed  fuigieoiis  In  deaofing 
old  and  foul  ulceri. 

It  is  compounded  of  verdigrlle,  honiy,  and  vlnc^.-if, 
hoilcJ  to  a  proper  confidence.  Authors  arc  not  agreed 
vv:ih  rr;!;ard  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  Actius  fays  the 
.Tpncllation  wa«  acquired  tro;n  an  Egyptian  ptiyiiti.nn, 
who  uled  a  compofition  bf  this  kmd,  at  leall  one  where- 
in verdigrifa  was  a  principal  ingredient,  in  the  cure  or 
■o  achor.  But  Dr.  Quillcy  i«  of  opinion,  that  it  owes  its 
name  to  die  colour  of  the  compofition,  which  is  a  dufky 
brown,  rrftmbling  that  of  the  fkins  of  the  ptians. 

AftI  itlGVPTiACUM,  the  fcum  of  the  .ibovc  oitltment 
taken  olF  while  the  mcdic:r)e  is  boiling  to  a  proper  coii- 
ilibrnce.  It  is  of  nc;!rly  the  iamc  properties,  and  lifcd 
in  the  utric  intentions  as  the  former. 

itLURUS,  in  myibolon,  a  deity  wbtflufiped  bv  the 
ancient  /Egyptians,  under  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  man, 
with  th-j  hL-j.J  of  ih.ic  animal. 

}  .  Moiitfaacon  h.is  f!;ivena  fl.'^iirc  of  this  .inciciu  deif,', 
on  the  hc.-.d  ot  which  is  a  larirc-  vale-,  crowned  #'.'ith  a 
globe.  The  bead  is  a! fo  encircled  with  rays,  it  being 
ihc  cuftom  among  that  people  to  rcprefent  all  their 
deittet  as  having  uime  relation  to  the  fun.  They  had 
lilRwifea  goddets,  whom  tliey  reprefentcd  tmder  the  figure 
of  a  vvomin  with  the  head  of  a  car. 

The  /T"^vptian>  had  fo  ruperlhitous  a  regard  for  this 
antai-l,  that  the  kiiiin^,  it,  whether  bv  accident  or  de- 
Itgn,  was  punifhcd  with  death :  and  Diodorus  relates, 
that,  in  die  time  of  extreme  famine,  they  chofc  rat.hcr 
Eoeac  one  another,  than  touch  thefc  facrcd  animals. 

ACM,  or  Aam.  See  Aam. 

j¥!N'IGMA,  a  dark  or  perplexed  r,;,-T,  H  v-.'hich 
fomc  wctl  known  objcit  is  conctalco  u;u^.  ..a  oblcurc 
description. 

The  word  (ireek,  Aifiyun,  and  dctived  from  ntv^, 
aoobfcurc  propolitKjn. 

£NIGMA1ICAL,  fomeching  belonging  to,  ordeli- 
vened  iti,  the  pcrplLxcd  manner  <w  an  sntgma. 

iflOLlC  Diiikit,  among  grammarians,  one  of  the  fis  c 
diakcU  ot  the  Greek  tongue,  ufcd  bv  the  inhabitants  oi 
iEoUa. 

JE01.1C  Virff,  in  profody,  is  a  verfe  confiiliog  of  an 
iambus,  or  f^ndcc,  then  of  two  anapeib,  fepuatcd  by 
a  longiyllable,  and  lailly  of  another  ^rUafalc. 

/^OLIPILE,  in  hydraulics,  is  a  hollow  Vail  of  metal, 

generally  afcd  ;n  courlcs  of  experimental  philofophv,  in 
order  to  £hcw  that  it  is  poiTiblc  to  co.Tvcrc  water  inio  an 
daitic  fleam  or  vapour  by  hear. 

The  inftrument,  therefore,  confids  of  a  flcndcr  neck, 
or  {Rpe,  having  a  narrow  orifice  inferred  into  the  ball  by 
tneamof  a  ihonldered  (krew.  This  pipe,  being  taken 
our,  die  ball  is  filled  almoft  fall  of  water,  and  the  pipe 
hAn"  „ya"n  fvicvvL-.!  in,  the  ball  is  placed  on  a  pnn  of 
kiiidlcu  cii^r..u.d,  where  it  is  well  heated,  and  there  ilFues 
Irom  the  orisice  a  vr.[iOur,  wi;h  prodigious  violence  and 
great  notle,  which  coritinucs  nil  all  (he  included  water 
IS  difcharged.  The  ftrongcr  the  Src  is*  the  more  elaftic 
and  violent  will  be  the  ueami  but  care  mu(l  be  taken 
tiiat  the  fmall  ofifice  of  the  pipe  be  not,  by  any  accident, 
f^nppcil  up  ;  bccaufc  (he  inilrument  would  m  that  cafe 
mlallibiy  htir!l  in  pieces,  with  Aich  violence  a.:,  rnay 
gj'eitlv  endanger  the  lives  of  the  ptrl'oni  near  it. 

Another  way  of  introducing  the  water  is  to  heat  the 
Inll  ltd  hot  wnen  empty,  which  will  drive  otit  almoftall 


the  My  and  then  by  fuddenly  imniergin^  It  in  water,  thtJ 
prcflure  o<i  the  atmofphere  will  force  in  the  fluid,  till  ir  in 
nearly  full.  Some  have  imagined,  that  the  :<*olipilc  may 
be  employed  as  hellows  to  blow  up  ;i  fii  c,  by  a<.  ing  heated 
before  it ;  but  expcriciics  foon  convinced  them  W  their 
miftake  ;  for  th€\'  found  that  tb6  blaft,  inftead  of  kindling, 
totsdiy  extinguitnod  the,  fire. 

The  bod*  of  fh!»  infiriirfieht  confifts  of  two  parts, 
A  and  B  (J^cc  pl.ite  Vll.yfy.  2.)  fcldrred  togerher.  On  th* 
uppti  paii  li  UlUned  the  pipe  CD,  whofc  orifice  at  D 
is  about  one  fourth,  or  one  fifth  in  diameter.  Dcs  Cartes 
and  others  have  uftd  this  inftrument  to  account  for  ihe 
natural  caufe  and  i»cneration  of  the  wind  {  and  hence  it 
was  called  j£A!^ia,q.  d.  pita  /Ee/i,  the  ball  of  Jl'^]us,  or 
god  of  the  winds.  This  inftrument  was  not  unknown 
air.ung  thcancients;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  V]-,  .)■•  ins,  lib.  i. 
cap.  6.  F.  Merfcnnus,  prop.  29-  of  his  Pb,tmm.  Ftuuwnt. 
has  alfo  mentioned  it ;  and  Varenius,  in  his  Geagrafit, 
cap.  :<\\.  L'fcs  it  to  flicw  the  rarcfiiihiaa  of  the  air  by 
fire, 

itOLUSi  ill  mythblogy,  the  pagan  god  of  the  wtndv. 
He  was  the  ftin  of  Hippotas,  by  Mencela,  the  daughter 
of  Hyllus,  king  of  Lipara.  He  dwelt  in  the  ilLunl 
Sironi'vle,  one  of  the  feven  iflands  that  arc  called  .lioliaii, 

bcin:;  all  under  the  dominion  of  ./Kolut.  fathers  fav, 
that  his  refideiice  was  in  the  iHand  Lipara:  others  again 
place  him  at  JUiegium,  in  Italy.  But  all  agtcc  in  giving 
him  an  ablblute  autho.'ity  over  the  wind&,  which  they 
fay  he  confined  in  a  vafl  civein,  and  let  lucfs  whenever 
he  picafed. 

Harp  of  .-"EoLUs,  a  niufic  il  inftrument,  fo  contrived 
that,  being  properly  placed  in  .1  current  of  air,  emitted 
thro'  an  aperture  in  the  wiitdow  oi'  an  apartment,  pfoduces 
admirable  mufic  merely  by  the  wind  playing  on  the  ftrings. 
This  inftrumetit  is  mentioned  by  father  Kiicher  j  bttC 
owes  its  perfedlion  to  Mr.  Ofwald  of  London. 

y£ON,  a  Gicck  v/ord,  pivperly  figntfyiag  the  age  flf 
duration  of  any  thing. 

inoflg  the  Mlowiis  of  Plato,  was  uied  tD  fi^ 
ni/y  any  vinae,  atiiihuie,  orper&fiioa:  and  hence  they 
reprefented  the  Deity  as  an  aJfemhIage  of  all  pdBUe 
a;on$,  and  called  him  pleroma,  a  Greek  teim,  ligKiiyiBg 
fullnefs. 

The  V'alcntinians,  who,  in  the  full  ngcs  of  the  church, 
blended  the  conceitsot  the  jcwiih  cabaiilh,  the  Platooiihv 
and  the  Chaldean  philofophcrs,  with  the  fimplici^  oT the 
Cbrifiiando^iie^  invented  a  kind  of  Tbeogony,  calling 
the  lelf  originated  Deity^  or  God  the  father,  oy  the  names 
of  Byf/'Oi,  I.  e.  profound  or  ur.fathcmi'Wc  ;  and  "  the 
"  mod  hi;;h  and  ineftahle  father  i"  and  the  fevcral  fiib- 
orJinate  deities  by  dificrcnt  appellatiot;:  ;  bat  nv-luded 
all  under  the  general  name  of  xons.    See  (be  article 

^EQUATION.       ■)       f  Equation. 
JEQUATOR.         I  5    3  EtMiAToa. 

JECnjlSOX.  \  ^"  1  Eqc'ino.x. 

.'E(^U1.\()CI'IAT..    J        L  Eqimnoctiai. 

.'T.KA,  in  tlininolo^^y,  is  a  fixed  point  of  time  from 
which  chronoiogcrs  leckon.  JUta  are  either  Chriilian, 
Jewifli,  Heathc  n,  or  NIahometan.  ChriAian  tetas  are 
deduced  either  fram  the  birth  of  Chrift,  from  the  emperor 
Dioclefian,  or  the  beginning  of  the  nvorld.  ChFom>loger9 
dift'ei  a!i  to  the  true  po;nt  cf  linic  in  which  Cluifl  was 
born  :  (ome  place  it  two  years,  others  four,  and  fume 
five,  before  the  vulvar  ,xra,  wh:t  h  is  that  in  general  u(ed 
among  the  Chriftians. — For  the  different  zras,  or  epo- 
chas,  ufed  by  chronoiogcrs,  fee  the  article  EPOCMA. 

A£RIAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  eveiy  thing  partaking 
of  the  nature  01  air,  or  that  is  conneaed  with,  or  be- 
longs to,  the  air. 

'Fhe  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  «uip,  air. 

Aerial  7?<^r.   See  Tides. 

AERI.-INS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  feci  of  heretics 
who  fcparated  themfelves  from  the  church  party  in  the 
reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  diirais  the  poMifii- 
cate  of  Julius  T.  about  the  year  342.   Tney  had  their 

name  (r<im  one  Aeriu.s,  aprcflivter,  who,  thinking  hini- 
feit  neglrclcd  bv  net  being  advanced  to  the  dignity  uf  a 
bifhop,  went  over  to  the  Anan  party  ;  but  held  fome 
opioioos  peculiar  to  himiclf,  as,  that  there  was  no  dif> 
tin£lioa>  founded  in  Scripture,  bctwees  prefbyier  and 
O  hiOiflip. 
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Ua1»i.p.  lie  alfo  afTctttd  that  wc  ere  not  obliged  to  ob- 
fci  ve  the  ibtcd  (l  a'As  of  the  church>  admitted  iho(c  only 
into  his  tUk  who  HvcJ  in  ooDtiaeacc,  and  condtmneJ 
mamaee  ai  unlawful. 

AEkOGRAPHY,  a  dfifcription  of  the  air. 

'f'he  uurJ  is  Gicck,  and  compounded  of  oitp*  air,  and 

yet'y,  tc» dcfcribe. 

A  t  Ro  I ,  ( >( ;  in  account  of  tlie  natuie  and  proper- 
lies  of  the  mi  . 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compouaded  of  air, 
and'^ajf^,  adifoourle. 

AEkOLOGICE,  among  phyficians,  implies  th»t  pari 
of  n.tJici;ic  wlii.h  r;-I.i!<-.  n>  il-c  .sir,  its  pioptrtic^  and 
ufcs  in  Jhc  duinw!  tr: '  iiuiii) ,  aj.<J  ita  clncacy  in  pfcfcrv- 
ing  and  rcftoring  lK-.ilth. 

AtROMANCY,  a  fpccies  of  divination  among  the 
ancients,  performed  liy  ouftrviiij;  the  air,  windi«  &c. 

'1  he  word  is  Greekj  «nd  compouaded  of  tuf,  aif)  and 
fAirrui.,  divination. 

Aeroman'cv  is  aif'!  vjTl  J  Vv  f  me  writers  to  fignify 
the  art  of  foretelling  t.le  vaiious  change*  of  the  air  and 
weather,  by  meant  of  (wrometcn,  hydforoe4en»  (henno- 
meters.  Sic. 

AtROMKTRY,  ihc  fcienceof  mearuringtbeair. 
'I' he  word  is  fiieelti  and  compounded  ofMf,  air*  and 
^<Tp<«,  to  meafure.  It  comprehends  not  only  the  dofirine 

of  the  air  itfcif,  c-onn>Icik;J  .is  a  P.\>i'.\  '.iu  !v,  huE  -iITli  I' 
prcflurc,  elafttciiy,  j.ircl.nitiijn,  nml  navluiiution.  iiwc 
Elasticity,  RARtf.st  i  i  s,  h  i  t  jkdi-nj.ation. 

Tite  term  is  at  prcfent  not  much  in  ufe,  ibis  branch 
of  natural  philofopby  being  moicfrequently  called  pneu- 
matics. SecPSEUMATICS. 

13a  ron  Wolfius,  late  profeflbr  of  matheowtlcaat  Hall, 

having  reduced  fcveral  prnjitrtics  of  the  air  to  geome- 
trical dcmonftrations,  fiiil  l  uijliHicd  at  Leiplic  his 
Elements  of  Aeromeiiy  in  Gerr.K  n,  tm  !  afterward.',  more 
enlarged  in  Latin,  which  have  been  itnce  infcncd  in  hi$ 
Cf^jvt  Mathtmat'uus,  in  five  vols,  in  410. 

.iliRL'GINOUS,  an  cpitiiet  applied  to  fudi  particu- 
lars as  rercmblc  serugo,  ortheruftof  copper,  eitnerwitb 
regard  to  t.iflc  cr  colour. 

/ERUGO,  in  natural  hiftory,  properly  fi^nitlcs  the 
ruft  of  copper,  whether  natural  or  artiftcial.  J  he  former 
is  found  ubout  copper  mines^  and  the  latter  made  b)' 
corrodtn  ^  c op pc r-  plates  widi  acida.  See  the  article  Ver- 

^,S,  in  natural  hiftory,  fignifiej  copper.  It  is  alfo 
ufcd  for  money  coined  ( f  t'ut  n.c  ;J. 

j'Es,  .'flscVL ANV3,  oi  /i.ats,  iti  mythology,  the  deity 
who  prclidcs  over  the  coinage  of  copper  monty.  He  is 
ireprefented  with  a  fceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  balance 
in  his  ri^ht. 

i'Es  U,hK^  a  chemical  prepacation*  made  of  thin 

leave!!  of  copper,  fulphur,  and  nitre,  placed  Jlratvm  tupn 
Jhatum  in  a  crucible,  and  fet  in  a  chaicoal  fite,  till  all  the 
fulphtir  is  ronfumcd  ;  alter  which,  the  copper  is  tjfcco 
out  of  the  crucible  and  reduced  to  powder,  bomequciicii 
the  leaves  of  copper  in  vinegar,  and  repeat  the  cakt- 
oatiim. 

\x  ;  tincipal  ufe  is  in  colouring glafs,  towhich  it  pives 
a  bcauiiiul  unciurc.  The  furgeons  ufe  it  as  a  dcterlive  ; 
and  feme  have  given  it  internally:  but  it  is  ccruinly  a 
very  dangerous  medicine,  and  Ihould  be  avoided. 

JfeSALON,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecics  of  long- 
wiogeJ  hawk,  generally  called,  in  £ngiilh,  the  mtrlm. 

Soe  MERLIN. 

ylSCHNA,  irt  natural  bift€>ry,  the  name  of  a  four- 
wini7c.J  water-fly,  with  a  long  body,  hairy  near  the 

,/£SCHVNOi\iKNOUS,  an  epitliei  fometimes  ap- 
|died  to  a  genus  of  vegetables,  generally  called  JcnHtive 
plants,  which  contra^  their  leaves  ou  the  approach  of 
the  hand,  asiffcnfible  of  the  touch. 

The  word  is  Cireek,  mtsy:}inff»i^%  and  derived  from 
a,yywi«M«»,  to  be  alhamed. 

A.!sC'ULANUS,  in  mytholoi-y.    StL  /"Ei. 

/tSCL'I..APHJS,  in  mythology,  tl.v  god  of  phytic. 
The  jioct^  fjy  he  was  fon  of  Apollo,  by  the  nynph  Co- 
(onisi  who,  afterwards  favouring  a  Thracian  youth, 
named  Ifchys,  was ftruck through  with  dans  by  Apollo: 
but  lie,  rependng  the  aaion,  opened  her  womb,  and 
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taking  out  the  chilJ.  railed  him  iSfculapiuil  *bJ  Cbni« 
miitcJ  the  care  of  his  education  to  Chimii. 

Snokt  ff/"  iEituLAriLS,  Anguii  /i:fiuUl>ii.,  in  natural 
biilory,  is  a  harmlefs  kindot  a  fcrpcnt,  of  an  obiung 
fltapr,  an  ctl  in  length*  and  of  a  yellow.fli,  or  rather 
porracoous  colour,  except  on  the  !i..;k,  uIkm-  i:  is 
brown.  Both  jaws  arc  armed  widi  uuiiy  \i  iv  .1;  ip 
teeth,  and  on  the  neck  arc  two  frnall  eminence^.  J  Ji  c 
fcrpcnts  arc  very  common  in  -'^piin,  Italy,  and  «;iber 
warm  countries. 

^cba  has  mentioned  the  following  feven  forts  of  seScu- 
Inptan  lerpcnti> ;  the  firft  ha*  the  whole  body  rnnrrled 
from  tl-.;  iii.i !  to  the  tail,  Wn\\  broad  bi<n  '  i  1  1  l  Jc 
iVt-Li  ;  i.-^kd  the  ftalci  which  cover  the  Isfdy  a:i.  mu  4.ih 
Colour,  and  grey  mixed  with  white. 

I  he  Brafil  firpcnt,  vjricjratcd  wiih  divcf?  colours,  i« 
defended  with  lliong  Itultii  ot  a  dull  blue  colour,  mixcd 

with  black,  and  fmclv  undulated.  The  head  is  curiuiid^ 
mottled  and  fpccklcd,  and  the  tianfycife  fcales  on  the 

bcllv  .ifL  ir.i  nt','  \'.!i!tc. 

i  ,11.  a: I  ,  fcrpent  of  ranauia  111  Aii.erlca  has  a 
bluifli  (yiti  Lcluurcd  body,  and  the  belly  ii  of  a  paler 
blue,  with  tranfverfe  larf  e  white  fealcs,  joined  dole  to- 
gctlur,  except  at  the  bc.rding  of  the  back,  vihiri:  (hey 
arc  all  feparatcd  The  head  la  coverc]!  with  long  bioail 
uniform  fcalcs.  The  nunitb  is  armed  with  daarp  crooked 
u  ;h  ;  ..n  l  ir  lio  upon  mice  and fmaU  birds.  Jtscjc- 
i^uuiLiU^  jii>(.i.  like  muftc. 

■J  he  srgoli  is  an  American  ferpcnt,  of  the  a-fculapian 
kind.  The  fcales  arc  ihomboidal,  and  of  a  grcyifli  biack, 
with  large  bav  brown  (pets,  fome  of  which  arc  round* 
and  others  oblong  &  but  the  belly  is  wbitifii,  and  the  tail 
terminates  in  a  point. 

Another  Siklm  c  f  ..r-t  li  is  of  the  fame  kind.  Its 
fcales  are  oi  a  u'iui<ih  Ah  colour,  difpofrd  in  a  br.ii:flul 
manner,  and  more  cxa<flly  than  in  the  former.  The  tail 
M.  bluut  at  the  end,  and  the  head  and  eyes  ibining  pad 
lierv. 

I'l.'.  .rfculapiao  ferpentof  Brafil  is  near  thiee  ells  in 
ler.gth,  ^irith  the  head  covered  with  large  beautiful  K  ales, 
and  the  neck  furroundcd  by  a  narrow  collar.  T  he  fcales 
on  the  body  arc  white,  and  in  the  (hapc  of  Jozenses, 
caeh  being  maiked  in  the  middle  with  a  I'mall  black  liit- 
I  row.  >'fom  the  neck  to  the  tail  there  are  large  red  and 
brown  fpott,  which  are  longilh  near  tbc  bead,  andihorter 
as  tltcy  approach  to  the  uil.  I  bc  mouth  w  armed  wkia 
very  fmaU  teeth. 

'l"he  a?ftulapian  ferpTt  c  f  the  Eaft  Indies  is  very 
large,  and  the  upper  part  o!  itie  body  is  covered  v.uU 
:  yellow  licale*,  (haded  with  duiVy  brown,  and  fttine  re- 
markably. It  is  cnciicied  with  bay  brown  ilrcnks,  fome 
of  which  ate  narrow,  others  broad.  I'he  fcales  on  the 
fides,  and  under  the  billy,  are  of  a  ycllowifli  .ifh  colour; 
rhe  head  is  little,  fhori,  and  pretr:iy  vJtirgaied  with 
black  an  J  brown;  the  forehcil  t>  marked  with  two 
whitifh  Ipots,  and  the  neck  is  turrounded  ui;h  a  white 
ring.  The  teeth  arc  very  fmall,  the  body  ib  round  and 
llelhy,  and  the  tail  blunt.    Bresitii  Nctwul  H'l'. 

ibSNECY,  in  law,  figniAes  the  f  riunty  of  age  amoi;; 
coparceners.    See  CoPARtF.Nr.Rs. 

jtSriVAL,  foniething  belonj^inK  to,  or  coimccicd 
with,  thc(uiri!r.ir.  1  bus  thcadtivaf  folfticc is tbefamc 
with  the  funimer  fuKlice. 

The  irard  is  Latin,  *tfthmt,  and  derived  from  trflat, 
fummer. 

£STUARY,  m  gcocraphy,  implies  «n  arm  «f  the 

fea,  running  a  coufidcrable  way  into  the  land. 

'I'tiewufd  is  Latin,  tj^uanum,  audderiicd  from 
a  t-.de  or  cdJ y,  there  being  generally  very  ftrong  tidee  in 
thele  inlets.  ' 

.^sTUAKY,  among  phyftcians,  implies  a  vapo-.ir-batb, 
or  any  other  rontrivanca  tor  conveying  heat  totbq  whole, 
or  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 

The  word  in  this  fenfe  is  derived  from  <r/?'f!,  beat. 

j?i  rilER,  in  philofophy,  a  very  thin  tlallic  fluid, 
readily  pervading  the  pores  of  all  bodies,  and  expanded 
thiough  every  part  of  (pace. 

The  worj  1^  (iieek,  «r9iip,  and  derived  from  ^ffit*,  \fy 
burn  i  bccaufe  the  ancient  philofopbera  fuppirfed  it  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  iirt. 
'  Philolbpbers  bare  tlw^t  hern  greatly  divided  in  their 

ci|j:k.ci:> 
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hpiiiions  with  regard  to  this  fubtilc  fluid  ;  and  (omt 
kavc  cvtn  qucftionfd  its  c  wiiknc-.  The  following  ac- 
rooDt  of  the  aether  is  taken  fiocn  Sir  Ifaac  Newton'» 
optics*  where  that  groat  philofopher  bas  deliveied  his 
fiiu-mjus  in  a  fcrics  of  queftiom  or  qaerics. 

li  in  two  larpc  tall  cylindrical  veflfelsof  glafs  Inverted, 
f.vo  iit'le  thcrinon'.vtc;;  fufpendcd  To  as  net  to  touch 
tfte  vcifols,  and  thcic  vtlleU,  thus  preparc;d,  bf  carried 
out  of  a  cold  place  into  a  warm  one ;  the  thermometer 
;a  %-actlo  will  grow  warm  as  much,  and  almoft  as  foon, 

(hs  thennometer  which  is  not  in  vacuo }  wnd^  when 
lb:  vcRcIs  arc  carried  hack  into  the  cold  place,  th*  ther- 
inwmc'.cr  in  vacuo  will  grow  cold  almoR  as  feon  as  the 
Kthcr  thermometer.  Is  not  the  heat  of  the  warm  l  oom 
conveyed  through  the  vacuum  by  the  vibrations  of  a 
much  fubttler  medium  than  air,  which  after  the  air  was 
Sixm  «ttt  remained  in  the  vacimm  ?  And  is  not  this 
mniiura  the  f^mc  with  that  medium  by  which  light  is 
ri  fradled  and  re:lefled,  and  by  whofe  vibrations  light 
cfiir.nmnicatcs  heat  to  bodies,  and  is  put  into  fits  of  cafy 
rrficdiion  and  eafy  tranfmiffinn  ?  And  do  not  the  vibra- 
lioos  of  this  medium,  in  hot  bodies,  contribute  to  the 
tntrnfeneis  and  duration  of  their  beat  ?  And  do  not  hot 
bodies  coKiniinicate  their  beat  to  contiguous  cold  ones, 
liv  the  viSratioos  of  this  medium  propagated  from  them 
r'.'.n  ihc  cr,]y]  onrs  ?  And  is  not  this  medium  exceedingly 
r.ia  i:  ;jic  .'.:id  fiibtile  than  the  air,  and  exceedingly  more 
cialtic  .nnci  Liitut?  Ai.J  liolh  it  not  rc-udi|y. pervade  all 
bodies  I  And  la  it  not,  by  its  cialiic  force,  expanded 
through  all  the  heavens  i 

Does  not  the-  Rfradioa  of  light  proceed  front  the 
diffivent  denfitjr  of  thU  ctheriiT  medimn  m  difietent 
places,  the  light  receding  always  from  the  dcnfcr  parts  of 
the  medium  And  is  not  the  dcnfity  thtreof  greater  in 
free  and  open  fpacts,  void  of  air  aiiJ  other  ^-roller  bo- 
die?,  than  within  Use  pores  ot  water,  gbii,  cryital, 
rcrns,  and  other  compa£l  bodies  i  For  when  light  paflics 
uraugh  glad  or  cryftal,  and  ftliin&very  obJiquely  upon 
the  farther  forface  thereof,  is  totaflv  tefleded,  the  total 
reficcli-ni  cMj;,'nt  t;?  pr(K-(.r.i  t.ithcr  fiorr  the  iicr.r)t\-  and 
vigour  ft  the  nitJiu;:!  \v:thoi;c  and  bt\(jiid  iIk-  g^ili, 
llu.i  frorti        rrii  ity  and  wc.\km:(s  il.'.rtv/!. 

Doth  not  this  acthcrial  medium,  in  puffing  out  of  wa- 
ter, g^s»  cnrftalt  aad  other  compa^  and  denfe  bodies, 
joiocmpqr  IpKOt  gtOW  denfer  and  dcnfcr  by  degrees, 
and  by  that  meam  refrad  the  rays  of  light,  not  in  a 
point,  but  by  bending  them  r;rarlually  i)i  curve  li.-ics  r 
And  doth  not  the  gr.i.duzl  eoi  Jiiil.iMoi)  m  luis  medium 
txtcnd  to  feme  dilianct-  i.-iiTi  the  hmlii  s,  .-.nti  thcrchv 
raufe  the  inds^ions  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  pafs  by 
the  ed"es  of  denfe  bodies,  at  fooM  diftaacie  from  the 
bodies  f 

Is  not  this  medium  much  rarer  within  the  dcnfe  bodies 

rf  tlic  fun,  ftars,  planets,  and  comet?,  than  in  the  en.pty 
ceietial  lj>iccs  between  them?  And  m  pufiiii;^  iiom 
them  to  great  dillantci,  doth  i:  n^t  ltow  dLtill'r  and 
denfer  perpetually,  and  thereby  caufc  the  gravity  of  thofc 
^reat  bodies  towards  one  another,  and  of  their  parts  to- 
wards ilic  bodies  ^  every  body  endeavouring  to  go  from 
tlie  denfirr  parts  of  tbe  medium  towards  the  rarer  i  For 
if  rh's  iiicJIiirii  lic  rjT'.-r  u  it'iin  the  fun's  hoJy  th^ii  at  its 
lurSjcc,  .\i\d  rarer  tiicre  tiun  at  the  hundredth  part  cfan 
inch  from  it^  body,  r.r.d  rater  thiTe  thsii  at  the  htticth 
l^art  of  an  inch  from  its  budv,  an<i  r4rer  there  than  at  the 
orb  of  Saturn  }  I  fee  no  rcaion  why  the  incrcafc  of  dcn- 
fity fliottld  ftop  any  where,  and  not  rather  be  continued 
tbrtMif  h  all  diftanees  from  the  Tun  to  Saturn,  and  beyond. 
And  though  this  incrcafc  ofdenfity  iti.n-  at  gi  ear  djftar.ccs  i 
hr.  exceeding  ilav.-,  yet,  li'  the  cl-lnc  torcc  ot'  thiS  inc- 
c^  im  be  rxcer-din_^  ?rca!,  it  niav  lufficc  to  impel  bodic? 
from  lite  dcnfcr  parts  ot  the  medium  towards  tbe  rarer, 
viith  all  that  power  which  wc  call  gravity:  and  that  tbe 
elaftic  force  of  this  medium  ia  excnding  gBMtt  may  be 
(:«thercd  from  die  ludftneft  of  its  vibrations.  Sounds 
rv  ;:bij  It  1 14c  Euglifh  feet  in  a  fecDiid  of  a  minute  of 
t.tnt,  in  Icvsn  or  eight  minutes  of  time,  they 

move  about  lOO  Engliill  miles.  I-ii;,ht  moves  from  the 
lun  to  ttiin  about  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  time,  which 
diftance  is  about  70000000  Englilh  miles,  fuppofing  the 
hocizonul  paralUx  of  tbe  fun  to  be  about  la".  And 
tJic  vibHtioiis  or  pulfei  of  ibis  aediun,       tbey  may 


caufc  the  alternate  fits  of  eafy  tranfmifEon  and  cafy  rtf- 
flc^iion,  muft  be  fwiftcr  than  light,  and  by  confequenc^. 
above  joccco  times  funfur  iban  founds  }  and  therefOTtf 
the  elullic  force  of  thil  medium,  in  proportion  to  its  dcn- 
fity, mud  be  above  70COOO  X  70OOOO  (that  is,  abovd 
49000CCOCOCC)  times  greater  than  the  elafltc  force  of 
the  air  is  in  proportion  to  its  dcnfity.  For  the  veloci- 
ties of  the  puilies  of  claflic  mediums  are  in  a  fubdupli- 
catc  ratio  oi  the  clafticitiei  and  the  nritiet  of  the  me> 
diums  taken  together. 

As  attradioii  it  ftrohgcr  in  fmall  magnets  than  in 
great  ones,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk ;  and  gravity  is 
greater  in  the  furfaces  of  fmall  planets  than  111  thofc  of 
-rr  .itrrics,  in  proportion  tn  thtir  bulk ;  and  fmall  bodies 
a;c  2-r.:.ted  nirach  more  by  electric  attra3ion  than  great 
ore:  ;  ill  tiiL  (mailncfs  of  the  rays  of  light  may  contrtbute 
very  much  to  the  power  of  the  3gent,^by  which  they  are 
lefraficd.  ^  And  fo,  if  anyone  fliould  fuppofe  that  igedier 
(like our  air)  may  contain  particles  which  endeavour  to 
recede  from  one  another  (for  I  do  not  know  what  this 
2"thcr  is},  and  that  its  particles  are  ex;:eedingly  fniallcr 
than  tholi;  of  sir,  or  even  than  thnfe  of  light,  Uie  exceed- 
mg  fmallncfs  of  its  particles  may  contribute  to  the  great- 
ncf's  of  the  force,  by  which  thofe  particles  nt«r  recede 
from  one  another,  and  thereby  make  that  mcoium  ex- 
ceedingly more  rare  and  elaflic  than  air,  and  by  confe- 
quence  exceedingly  lefs  able  to  refill  the  motions  of 
prrjiccltles,  and  exceedingly  more  able  to  prefc  upong^fl 
!>(i<)ics,  by  endeavouring  to  expand  itfclf. 

Mi'.y  nr>t  the  planett  ttodcomets,  and  all  crofs  bodies, 
pcriurm  their  motion!  more  freely,  and  with  lefs  lefift- 
ance  in  this  stherial  medium  than  in  any  fluid,  which 
fills  all  fpacc  adequately  without  Icavintr  nnv  p-rcs,  and 
by  confcquence  is  much  dcnfcr  th^ii  quick-i'ilvtr  or  gold  ? 
And  may  not  its  rcfilLince  be  fo  fmall,  as  to  be  incon- 
fidcrahic  }  For  inftawce  i  if  this  aiher  (for  fo  I  will  call 
it)  fhould  be  fuppofiMi  70POOO  times  more  elaflic  than 
our  air,  and  above  7Qecoo, timet  mote  nue,  its  refiflaa^ 
would  be  above  6oooo6co6  times  left  than  that  of  water} 
and  io  fmall  a  riTirtar.vje  would  fcarce  mike  any  fcnfiblc 
.tltcration  in  the  ir.ocioni  of  the  planeti  in  ten  thoufand 
years.  It  any  one  wouiJ  ;ifk  how  ;i  medium  can  be  io 
rare,  let  hjm  lell  mc  how  the  air,  in  the  upper  p.irti  of 
(he  atmofpiere,  CMR  6e  above  an  hundred  thoufand 
thoufand  times  rarer  than  gold.  Let  hi|n  .alfo  teli  me 
how  anelcAric  body  can,  by  fridion,  emit  an  exhalation 
fo  rare  arid  fubtilc,  and  yet  fo  potent,  as  by  its  cmliCon 
to  caule  fo  fcnfible  diminution  ot  the  weight  of  the 
clciliic  body,  and  to  he  cxpar.JcJ  througli  a  fpficrc, 
whofc  diameter  is  above  two  ket,  iuid  yet  to  be  able  to 
rgitatc  and  carry  up  leaf  copper,  or  leaf  gold,  at  the 
dilbocc  of  above  a  foot  from  the  eledtic.body  I  And 
how  the  effluvia  of  a  magnet  can  be  fo  rare  and  Aibtile, 
a-s  topiifs  through  a  plate  of  glafs  without  anv  rLfinancc 
or  diminution  of  their  force,  and  yet  To  jx  t-nt  liS  to  turn 
a  magnetic  needle  beyor.d  il-.c  plab  ? 

Js  not  vifion  pcrioimed  chiefly  by  the  vibrations  of 
this  medium,  excited  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the 
rays  of  hght,  and  propsigated  throuf  h  thefolid,  ^Uucid, 
and  uniform  capihamenta  of  die  optic  nerves  into  the 
place  'if  fcnfarion  Aid  is  n.it  heaiing  performed  by  the 
vibratiuju  r.iiu  r  o)  thia  ur  k>mc  other  medium,  excited 
jn  the  auditory  lurvcs  by  the  tremors  of  the  air,  and 
propagated  through  the  fJlid,  pellucid,  and  uniform  ca* 
piilamcnta  of  thofe  nervca  into  the  {dace  of  fenftttOtt  I 
And  fo  of  the  other  fenfcs.  . 

Is  not  animal  motion,  performed  by  the  vibrations  of 

this  ititjdium,  excited  In  tiie  hrain  h\  tiie  power  of  the 
will,  and  propapatrd  lioni  thence  through  tr:e  fylid,  pel- 
Uicid,  and  uniform  capitlainenta  of  ttic  iien  is  into  the 
njultJcs  for  contracting  and  dilating  them  ?  I  fuppofe 
that  the  capiilamcnta  of  the  nerves  are  each  of  them  (olid 
and  uniform,  that  the  vibrating  motion  of  tbeiBthciial 
medium  tn.'v  he  propagated  along  them  from  one  end  to 
the  otli  r  uniformly,  and  without  interruption  ;  forob* 
ffiui.tion>  in  ihc  nerves  create  palfies.  And,  that  they 
Jtjay  he  lutht  .eniiv  uDilortn,  I  fuppofe  them  to  be  pel- 
iucid  when  viewed  Ongly,  though  the  reflc^iions  in  their 
cylindrical  furfices  may  mako  the  whole  ncr\e  (com- 
pofed  of  man^  capiilanienta)  appear  opake  and  vyhitc  ; 
fwr  opacity  axtfet  from  tricing  fiirfaces,  fuch  as  mav 
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iiffirrb  and  interrupt  the  motloiu  of  thit  medium. 

JEther,  in  chemiftry,  fignific*  A  VtlJ  rcmvlubic 
fluid,  lighter,  moix-  vnla-ilc,  ariJ  morc inflammable,  than 
Che  mod  highly  rcaifiLO  !;iir.t  of  wine.  It  quickly  flifs 
off  when  expofcd  to  the  a;r,  ani  fuddenly  catches  fac 
whmany  flime  approjchrs  ir.  It  burns  like  fpirit  ot" 
wine,  withoitt  the  leall  (tHoSu^  and  confumei  entirely, 
without  leaving  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  ■  eo»l  or  of 
aflies.  It  diflbfs'cs  oils,  and  oily  matters,  whh  greateafc 
and  rapidity.  Thefc  properties  it  has  in  common"  with 
an  ardent  Ipirit :  but  ft  refemWcs  ati  oil  in  that  it  is  not 
mifcible  with  water  j  and  this  nukti  it  eflemiall)'  dif- 
ferent ffom  fpirit  of  wmc,  the  naeurc  of  which  ia  to  be 
faifcible  with  all  aqueous  liquors.  _  _ 

Another  very  finguhr  property  of  averts  its  great  aflr- 
hity  with  gold,  exceeding  even  thatofaqtia  regis.  It  does 
not  indeed  dilTolve  goM  when  in  a  maf*,  and  in  its  me- 
talline form  :  but  if  a  i'm-aW  qu-mtity  of  stthcr  he  added 
to  a  folution  of  gold  iiT  atjua  re^i^,  and  the  whole  (haken 
together,  the  gold  feparates  froin  the  aqua  regis,  joins 
the  sether,  and  ronains  difiblved  therein.— The  follow- 
ing method  of  making  thh  aethereal  fluid  will  be  found 
bot^feafyand  expeditious. 

Put  into  a-glafs  retort,  two  ppum!s  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
perfe^y  dcphlegmatcd,  atiJ  pour  on  it  at  once  two 
pounds  of  highly  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol :  fhake  the 
retort  gently  fcvcral  times,  in  order  to  mi«  the  two  li- 
quor j.  ThJ*  will  produce  an  ebdlition*,  andconfulerable 
heat  ,  vapours  win  aTcetid  with  *  pretty  loud  biffing 
noiff,  whrch  will  diffufe  a  very  atDmatic  fmell,  and  the 
mixture  will  be  of  a  deeper  or  li;^hter  redcolour,  accord- 
ing t9  die  fpirit  of  wiae  was  more  or  !cfs  oily.  Set  tlx 
retort  on  a  fartd  bath,  made  nearly  as  hot  as  the  liquor, 
lute  en  a  turbulated  billon,  or  large  globular  receiver, 
and  diftil  the  mixture  with  a  fire  ftiong  enou^  to  keep 
the  liquor  always  boiling,  a  very  aromatic  fpirhof  wine 
will  firft  come  over  into  the  ballon,  after  which  the  ?cther 
will  rife.  When  about  five  or  fix  ounces  of  it  arc  come 
off,  you  will  fee,  ill  the  upper  concavity  of  the  retort, 
•  van  number  of  little  points  in  a  veined  form,  which 
will  appear  fixed,  and  which  ue  nevetthdefi  fo  many 
little  drops  of  aether,  rolliAgoter  one  another,  and  trick- 
ling down  into-  die  receiver.  Tbefe  little  points  con- 
tinue to  appear  and  fuccccd  cath  other  to  the  end  of  the 
operation.  Keep  up  the  fame  dcr^rce  of  fire,  till,  itpon 
opetlingthe  little  hole  In  the  ballon,  you  perceive  that 
the  rapDurs,  which  inftantly  fill  the  receiver,  have  the 
fiiflbcitiffg  fmell  of  volatile  ipirit  of  fulphur. 

Then  unlutc  the  receiver,  pour  the  liquor  it  contaiM 
into  a  chryfta}  bottle,  and  ftop  it  clofc:  there  will  be 
about  cig»Heen  ounces  of  it ;  lute  on  your  receiver  again, 
and  continue  the  diftillation  with  a  greater  degree  of  fire. 
There  will  come  over  an  aqueous  ncid  l.quor,  fmelling 
ftions  of  a  fulphureous  fpirit,  which  is  not  inflammable. 
It  wul  be  accompanied  with  undulating  vapours,  which 
bdnc  condenfed,  will  form  an  oil,  moft  commonly  yel- 
low, one  part  of  which  will  float  or  the  fiurftct  of  the 
liquor,  and  another  will  fink  to  the  bottom. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  ditVillation  of  this  acid  liquor, 
and  of  the  yellow  oil  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  that  part 
of  die  mixture  which  is  left  in  the  retort,  and  grown 
Mack,  will  begin  to  rife  in  froth  :  then  fupprefs  your  fire 
at  once,  ftop  the  diftillatioo,  and  change  yoidr  receiver 
once  more.  When  the  vefflela  are  grown  pretty  CQol, 
lln  Hi  vuiir  c!ini:!ation  with  a  lamp'heat^  Kept  up  for 
tiwclve  or  fifteen  liays,  which  in  all  that  time  will  raifc 
buta  very  little  fulphurcrji,-  fpirit.  Then  break  your  n  - 
tott,  in  which  you  will  fmd  a  black  folid  mafs,  like  a 
bitumen.  It  will  have  an  add  tafK, i'lng  fron>  areniain- 
der  of  die  acid  imperfoAly  combined  with  oil. 

This  artificial  bitumen  may  be  freed  from  itt  ledun- 
dant  aciJ,  hv  '.vafTiin:^  it  in  feveral  waten.  Then  put  it 
into  a  glafs  retort,  and  diftil  it  with  a  ftrong  reverberated 
fire;  you  will  obtain  .■»  reddifh  oil  that  will  fwim  on  wa- 
'ter,'ffluch  like  the  oil  obnined  by  dillilling  the  natural 
bitumens.  This  oil  alfo  will  be  accompanied  with  an 
'aqueous  acid  liquor.  In  the  retort  will  be  left  a  charred 
matter,  which,  being  put  into  an  ignited  crucible  in  the 
fire,  burn;  for  foinc  time,  and,  when  well  calcined, 
leaves  a  white  earth. 

■  The  liqttonthtt  nle  firft  in  this  diinllaiiany  and  which 
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we  dircflcd  to  be  kept  by  tlisn^felvei,  arr  t  mlxrare^ 
I.  of  highly  dephlegnuued  Ijpiric  of  wine,  of  a  mull  ihi- 
grant  Imcfl ;  t.  of  sether,  which  the  fpirit  of  wine 

v/hcrcwith  it  u'litc.l,  rcnJers  mifvibl.  with  water  ;  3. 
of  a  port;i-)ri  i.f  oil,  whico  toinmonly  riics  v.'ith  xthfi  to- 
wards thr  rnd  of  the  oprratio.T  ;  4  and  fcnii-tiir.-j;,  <;*  2. 
little  fulphurc6us  acid,  if  the  receiver  be  not  cru:i^ed 
foon  enough. 

In  order  to  iepacate  the  aether  from  thcle  other  fubftan  • 
ces,  put  the  whoV  into  a  retort,  with  a  Ihdc  oil  of  tar- 
tar p'.T  (lclir|iiiiim  tri  .ihforb  the  fuphureous  Scld,  and  dif- 
til very  fl  i'.vl  v  in  a  fa.-id  batli  hr.it' J  by  a  lamp,  t;Il  nrar 
half  the  litjuor  he  corr.e  over,  'i'hcii  cci  <  UiP.i.l  iig  j 
put  the  Kquor  in  the  receiver  into  a  phial  with  fomir 
warer/  andfliake  it ;  yuu  will  fee  it  rife  with  r.ipidi:y  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  phial^  and  float  on  the  furfacc  of 
the  water:  thh  is  the  ather,  and  muft  be  poured  off^ 
and  kept  in  a  bottle  with  a  glafii  ftopper  accurately 
ground. 

Mr.  Hrlfnt,  in  a  mcn-.r:r  deUwrAI  to  the  academy  of 
fcietKe?,  has  given  the  followinj  proccfi  for  preparing 
xther ;  by  means  whereof,  by  the  help  of  an  earthy  me- 
dium, it  IS  eafy  to  diftil  the  rinot:5  acid  ip'rtt  conratnin^ 
the  aether,  without  any  fenfibfc  change  of  frrell,  from 
the  beginnin'T  to  thr  m  l  of  ihc  npcratiip;  ••.  jt'-i'iir  its 
being  luccevded  by  an  acjJ  fulphareousiiq-.:  f.I,  ilacb 
fcun>,  icfin,  or  bitumen ;  and  without  the  n -c-fnty  of 
taking  any  "rear  care  about  the  manacement  of  the  f.re, 
as  the  liquor  may  always  be  kept  boiling  io  t!v.-  r  :  r:, 
and  diflilled  to  drynefs  withmit  any  danger,  l^his  mt-- 
dium  is  common  poitfi't  earth.  Mr.  nellot  puTS  C± 
ounces  tliercof,  wt- II  dried  '•-nd  pulverized,  into  a  largtf 
retort,  v.-tih  one  pound  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  eight  oun- 
ces of  vitriol.    Thefe  he  digeih  tcigether  three  or  f.^.ur 

;  days.  The  mixture  acquires  no  ienfible  colour.  Hs 
(ets  the  retort  in  a  fand-bath,  and  continues  the  difitllx- 

'  tion  to  drynefs  with  a  moderate  charcoal  fire.  Except- 
ing a  few  drops  that  tifefitftj  and  which  are  pure  fptric 
of  wine,  all  the  reft  of  the  liquor  that  diftiU  hath  c-.^n- 
Itantly  the  fmell  of  Xther  j  which  is  even  fomewhatmore 
penetrating  than  that  of  the  vinous  acid  fpirit  obtained  > 
without  the  intcr\'cntion  of  the  earthy  medium. 

We  have  feen  that  the  produdion  of  the  xthcre:J  li- 
quor is  owins  to  a  femi-decompofition  of  the  Ipirit  of 
wine,  efkdeahy  the  vitriolic  acid  during  the  diftn!a- 
tion  ;  that  this  acid,  continuing  to  produces  a  total 
decoirpofit-on,  or  perfeft  feparation  of  the  oil  and 
phlejm  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  from  each  other  ;  and  that 
the  vitriolic  acid,  imitinr-  wirh  thefc  two  principles, 
forms  the  fulpbureous  phlegm,  the  fluid  oil,  and  the  bi- 
tuminotrs  nntter,  aU  frequently  mciuioflcd  abovc.  Why 
then,  in  this  experiment  of  Mr.  Hetlot^  do  we  cAtatn 
only  a  fpirit  of  wine  replete  with  aidicr,  whih  none  of 
the  other  productions  ;-p;v.  jr '  1  he  reafon  isavery  natural 
one,  and  veiy  clear:  it  i?  th.^,  the  potter's  clay  contain- 
ing an  earth  of  that  kind  which  we  call  abforbenr,  be- 
caufc  it  poflefles  the  property  of  uniting  with  acids,  that 
earth  joins  with  die  fitriolic  acid  in  the  roixtuie,  reduces 
it  to  a  netitral  fak,  and  thereby  prevents  its  continuing 
to  .icf  irpnn  rh-  fpirit  of  wine,  as  is  iircdTrirv  rn  the  total 
decompnfitinn  tiretcnf.  .Mr.  Hcl!i>{  fays,  on  this  occilion^ 
"  Thiit  j::.rr  of  the  vitriolic  acid  turnirg  itf  ac*'  "v!)  0:1  thi's 
"  foluble  earth  or  bole,  which  it  finds  in  the  potter's 
"  clay,  ceafes  to  aift  on  the  inflammable  principle  of 
**  the  fpirit  of  winet  that,  confequcntly,  as  thm  ia  not 
**  an  Immediate  and  ceminuens  combina'tton  of  ihefe  twn 
"  fubftanres,  neither  a  rcfin  r.os  a  Wtumcn  can  rcfult 
'*  therefrom.  This  is  fo  true,  that  n  ,'^rcat  part  of  the  oil 
"  of  vitriol  may  be  aftcrwarji  rrro\crcd  fiom  the-  pof- 
"  ter's  clay  as  colourlefs  as  when  it  was  firff  ufed." 

Mr.  Hcllot  makes  ufe  of  the  following  niethoj  for  pro- 
earing  the  arther  from  the  acid  \  inous  fpirit  obtained  by 
this  diftillation.    •*  You  muft,  fats  he,  put  all  thts 
"  liquor  ii.to  a  qlafs  Vi        i:::u:c  ol  one  picci",  wilh  114 
"  he.nd  ;  your  vpcn  ir,  ihrou'th  the  hole  in  the  ir-p',  r 
]>art  of  the  he.ij,  twice  or  1  .  ue  z.v  naah  \%flI-v.vtc-T, 
"  the  hardcft  to  the  laOe,  and  the  molt  imprrjjnatej 
<*  with  gypfum  that  can  be  got.   Very  pure  water,  he 
ebferves,  pradueea  much  Ids  ether. 
*•  If  the  vinotw  add  fpirit  have  fuch  a  folphureoos 
*■  finell,  as  to  ecralion  a  fufpicion  that  it  contains  a 

»♦  little 
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Iritis  too  murh  cf  a  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  you  muft  ■ 
to  thv  water  txo  or  ihrt-f  <ttams  ot  fa't  of  tjitar, 
"  or  porafh  to  itiforb  that  acid  i  and  then  cirtii  wuh 
•»  a  1  Ti-.p-hcit. 

Wnile  any  true  xther  ranaini  in  the  mixtuK,  you 
*'  wilt  fee  it  srcend  KIce  a  white  pillar  ifluing  from  the 

rtiidfl  of  t'lc  liquor,  and  confifting  <  (  an  iaflniic  num- 

Lnrof  air  biiHMrs  incxprclTibly  fniall.  Nf  thir.g  fccms 
■'  toccntitr.fc  in  t!ie  cav  ity  of  the  hcaJ,  wh'th  .ilways 
•»  icir;:iiis  clear,  without  any  vifible  humidity.  Tlvc 
**  ihops  which  light  <>n  the  dies  of  the  receiver,  inneaJ 

of  forming  a  net- work  thereon,  as  fpirit  of  wine  doth 
X  when  it  is  a  t'ttle.aqurons,  fiircad  to  the  breadth  of 
«  t«io  ii-.thc's  or  inorc-,  when  tticy  Crinfifl  of  trucxthrr. 

"  As  foon  ai  \<>u  perceive  ihis  track  begin  to  grow 
'  '> -ifiJ-rab  y  narrower,  the  fire  muft  he];uCout'.  ^^^t 

whit  rife*  aiterwards  wilJ  Ik  mixed  with  water,  and 
"  ccmm  :nicate  that  fault  to  the  aecber  already  colieded 
•*  in  the  receiver,  ■ 

•*  Then  pour  this  »ther?j|  liquor  into  along  bottle, 
"  and  add  to  it  an  equ  .!  q  i.inrltv  of  well-water.  Shake 
**  the  bottle  J  'the  litjuur  Will  Iwcorpc  tnilky,  and  the 
"  true  arthcr  will  inftantly  feparate,  float  upon  the 
**  water,  and  mix  no  more  with  it.   Separate  it  then  hy 

a  fipbon,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  bottle  fliut  clofe  with  a 
•*  plafs  flopp'r." 

/ETHKklAf,,  forreihing  bclc.n^ing  to,  or  partakitig 
cf  the  nature  of,  .xthcr. 

v^THtRiAi.  0./,  smoDg  chcmlfts,  a  fubtilc,  eflcntial 
ci!,  apprci  :hi     t  ' the  nature  of  fpirit. 

ETHIOPIAN  (^euMf  in. natural  hiftory^  the  name 
«f  a  curious  Jhett,  about  three  inches- in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth  J  of  an  oval  fVnp?.  The  mouth  lonj  and 
wide,  and  cleaves  the  cxucsiucy  of  the  ihcll  a  Irtlc 
way.  The  clavicle  is  fhort  and  blunt  at  the  end,  .ird  h.ii 
four  turns  i  that  next  the  body,  ss  well  as  the  upper 
cdg^oftbe  body  itfelf,  afe  deeply  denta^ed,  or,  as  fo.-ne 
Jay»  crowned  }  and  the  teeth  ate  formed  into  regular 
even  conical  points.  The  fttrfaee  is  pretty  fmooth,  ex- 
ec*!! a  few-  im^rcfncr.s  of  lon:'iti:.liiia!  lints,  n.d  of  a 
pak-  bfovvnita  velloki'.  It  is  himii'li:  I'luin  Afrua  and  the 
Laft  Indies.    tirecLii  Nature!  }i,,'L 

/ETHIOPS  Mineral^  in  pharmacy,  a  preparation  of 
metcvry,  made  by  tubbing  in  a  glafs,  marble,  or  iron 
ntortir,  equd  quantitie*  of  <|uick-nivcr  and  fiowers  of 
fulphur,  till  the  inerctiry  wholly  difappeais,  and  the 
whole  b-fCf me?  a  Hark,  povvc'ci . 

This  is  cileemcd  one  of  the  fafeft  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, artd  is  greatly  ufed  againft  fou'-nefles  of  the  (kin,  in 
Iciophulous  cafes,  ard  in  obttinate  venereal  cafrs.  It 
has  been  long  known  as  a  remri'.y  agamil  worms,  and 
is  giveB  with  great  furcefs  in  that  cowplaim.  lu  dofe  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  A  dram. 

yliTHlcrs  ef  jintirrsiny^  a  pcv.M^ful  nu.Jkii'.c  recom- 
mcr.dcd  by  Dr.  Cockbuin,  and  prepared  in  ttjt  following 
Biarntr : 

Flux  equal  parts  of  antimony  and  (iea^ialt  in  a  cruci- 
ble for  an  hour.   When  the  matter  is  cold,  break  the 

ciocilJf,  ani.knock  tht  fi  >  n a  from  the  rfjMi!L:s.  Th-u 
take  ftjiial  p<iits  of  mcimry  and  this  rejulus,  a.iJ  tub 
ihrm  togc.ber  trll  they  arc  incorporatf  d. 

Thii  IS  a  very  poweiful  medicine,  and  will  remove 
moil  chronical  difotdrr>  of  the  (kin  ;  and  is  of  great  ler- 
vicc  in  ail  kinds  of  oinmdiont.  Hence  it  becomes  fer- 
viceaWe  in  the  kin(»*»  evil,  and  moft  difcafes  of  the 

AL  I  JAN'S,  in  cicl.rK-.fticai  hiilory,  a  fed:  of  heretics 
that  afptared  durirg  the  reign  of  Connaiitius,  and  in  the 
pontif-rne  nf  Libeiius,  about  the  year  336.  They  had 
iScir  nime  from  one  Aetius,  a  Svnan  ;  who  being  re- 
duced to  pomty  by  the  conlifcation  of  his  pat^nal 
cilate,  fet  up  the  trade  of  a  (foldrmiih  ;  but  foon  aficr, 
quittingihjt  einplnyrnent,  applied  himlilf  !!u.'y,  and 
ttc„mc  a  very  fubilc  difputant.  Uc  iuil  ktded  at  An- 
t'och,  let,  bring  driven  from  that  city,  he  hired  huji 
Icit,  as  a  menial  fervant,  to  acrrtain  fophift,  at  Anaibar- 
ztis,  a  fi  y  of  Cilicia,  of  whom  he  learned  grammar 
ar^  5oj»!c:  I  ut,  quarrePing  with  his  mafter  about  hi> 
Optriorif,  he  uri.t  to  Ta.'l'u  ,  and  applied  hiinltif  10  the 
llady  o(  civin:fy.  From  thence  he  returned  to  Aniioch, 
but,  being  a^uiu  expelled  tvt  the  inif  iety  of  bit  opinions, 
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he  undc-ffook  the  praAice  of  phyfic,  which  he  continued 
tilt  J-eontius  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  .Antioch,  whtn 
ihr.t  prtlatc  appointed  h  m  deacon  of  his  own  church  ; 
where  he  continued  for  (omc  time,  but  afterwards  rc- 
paitcd  10  Alexandria,  and  oppofed  AthanafiuS)  openly 
embracing  the  paity  of  the  Arians. 

Hut  b^li.fcs  th:  opinions  which  the  Actians  held  in 
contituii  with  the  Aiians,  they  maintained,  that  faith, 
w  itht>ut  u  orks,  Wis  iulficitnt  to  falvati m  ;  :.:iJ  that  no 
fin,  hou'cv.r  gticvous,  would  be  imputed  to  the  faithful. 
Aetius  likcAiie  aHirmeJ,  that  what  God  bad  concealed 
from  the  Apolile.*,  he  bad  revealed  to  him. 

jf:TI01.0GY,  in  phyfic,  is  that  branch  of  the  hea!- 
ini;  :»tt  whi'  h  .;;'lu     t'l:  caufes  of  tJilL-.LfVi. 

1  he  wuti  Ji  Ciuc»,  niTicKiyia.,  and  co:npoL;tiJcd  of 
<tiTta.2  cai-'ff,  j|iJ  Aiy'*',  a  difcoutfc. 

^ri  l  ES,  the  ligle  flone,  in  natural  hiftor^',  agc- 
neial  name  for  all  pebbles  or  flones  of  any  kiiul*  that 
have  a  loofe  nucleus  rattling  within. 

The  w6rk  is  Greek,  Mimu  >nd  derived  from  <ut9s 
an  e.ig1c  ;  beraufe  the  iincients  fuppoftd  it  was  found  in 

the  table's  ntft.  * 

Thiie  are  a  j;reat  variety  of  thefc  ftones  ;  but  the  moft 
valued  ate  thole  formed  from  the  feveral  varieties  of  our 
pebbles.  See  plate  I.  fig.  1 1.  which  re^feots  a  fcdion 
of  the  eagle  ftooe*  io  order  to  fliew  the  carity  and 
nucleus.  _  ' 

Many  viitues  have  been  afciibcd  to  the  xtitcs  by  the 
ancients  i  but  they  are  all  now  coafidercd  as  fabulous, 
and  aceordingly.il  has  now  no  place  in  the  mtterta 
mrdtca. 

AFFlECTION,  in  a  ^neral  fcnfe,  implies  an  attri- 
bute infeparablc  f.'ian  it:,  fijSjrf*.  Ttius  m-i::ii't',iJc,  f.- 
^•urc,  weight,  lie.  arc  aticdti-jr.s  ui  all  bju4>.ji  and  love, 
Icar,  hatred,  &c.  are  affcdlions  of  the  mind. 

Affectius,  among, phyficians,  fignifies  the  fame  as 
d!r;.-afc.  Thus  the  hyfteric  aAsfiioa  is  the  £ime  with  the 
hyfteric  difeafe. 

'AFFEERERS,  or  ArrsnioitB,  in  law,  arc  perfons 

appciiiitcd  in  couii-lects,  courts-baron,  ?cc  tj  little  uyon 
o?.:li  the  fines  proper  to  be  impofed  upoa  thole  whu  h^vc 
been  r^uiit^-  of  laults  punifhablc  in  thofe  courts. 

AtVtCTUQSU,  or  Csn  AkfiiCTO,  in  the  Italiaa 
mufic,  iignifici  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  added,  ought 
to  belayed  in  a  wry  tender  and  moving  manner. 

AFFIAKCE,  in  law,  denotes  the  mutual  plighting 
of  troth  between  a  laaa  and.w(Mnao»  to  marry  cack 
other. 

AFFIDAVIT,  inlaw,  Hgnlfics  an  oath,  in  writing 
fworn  before  fome  perfon  properly  authorifed. 
The  principal  ufe  of  affidavits  is  to  lattsfy  the  (erviog 

prorcfTei,  or  other  maiter«j  concerning  the  proceedings 
in  a  court ;  and  fhould  therefore  relate  only  to  the  matter 
of  fadt  to  be  proved,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
merits  of  the  cau 'c.  But  the  true  place  of  habitation, 
rind  true  addition  of  every  perfim  who  Jhall  make  an  lffi« 
davit,  muft  be  inferted  in  it. 

AFFINITY,  among  civilians,  implies  a  rdation  con- 
tij^lcl  by  ni.inii-L' ,  111  (.-ontndiftiaflxoii  toconfaAgui- 

li.lv,  uf  icljliuij  Jv  blcud. 

Th?  word  is  tttmcd  from  the  Latin,  ajfimta.,,  ccm- 
pounded  of  to,  and  finit^  boundary  \  becaufc  the  li- 
mit or  boundary  of  one  family  ^iproaclies  to  dut  of 
another. 

Affittity,  in  cbemillry,  implies  Chat  naturd  impulie 
or  attraction  which  vatioMS  bodies  exert  towatdscach 

other. 

All  the  expeiiments  hitherto  riudi;,  concur  with  daily 
o'^frrvaiion  to  prove  tiiat  different  bodies,  whether  prin- 
ciples cr  C!>mpounds,  have  fuch  a  mutual  conformity, 
rdationt  affinity,  or  attraiflion,  as  difpofcs  fome  of  them 
to  join  and  unite  to[>ethcr,  white  they  are  incapable  of 
contrading  any  union  with  others.  This  effect,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  flows,  enables  the  chemift  to  account 
for,  and  connect  together,  all  the  pharnomena  that  his 
ait  products  j  and  we  will  endeavour  to  dilplay  the  na- 
ture of  this  ttoiverfat  afFc£lion  of  matter  in  the  following 
piojvifiuons. 

1  r(l,  If  one  fuLflatice  has  any  affinity  or  conformity 
with  ..:io:h^r,  th*  two  Will  tiAitfi  together,  andfomone 

co!i:p:?u:id. 

^  ?  Secondly^ 
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.S«cord'iy,  It  ro*y  be  laid  down  u  «  gsatni  rale,  that 
iftl  fimihr  fubfhinecs  haw  an  afiotty  with  etdf  otber« 

anti  ate  a>i  fiLiuf  n'.ly  t'i  pufed  to  ttoitei  M tmtier  witb 
watrr,  taiin  w>ih  cjith,  ^cc. 

Thirdly,  Su^ftanc<s  t-iat  unUe  tngfttier  Idfc  fomc  tf^ 
their  fcparatc  (irup^rticH  ;  and  (he  compounds  rcfuUing 
IrfMD  their  union  paitake  of  the  propertiei  of  (lioie  filb- 
Jbncea,  which  ferve  is  their  priociples. 

Fourthly,  The  fimpler  any  fuhftancM  aw,  t1»e  more 
pf  rci  pfiblc  and  confi  kratrlc  arc  their  afiinitii"; :  whence 
k  follows,  that  the  Icfs  bodies  arc  conipoundfd,  the 
more  difljcuU  ic  is  to  analyfe  theiji ;  th.it  is,  to  frparate 
from  each  other  the  principtes  of  which  'hey  confiO. 

Fifthly,  If  a  body  confift  of  two  fubftances,  and  to 
this  compound  be  prefented  a  thi'd  fubftance  that  has  no 
affinity  at  all  with  one  of  tbcfe  two  primary  fubftances, 
but  has  a  gri  atcr  affinity  with  the  other  than  thofe  two 
fiibflancrs  have  with  each  other,  there  will  enluc  a  dc 
COmpofition,  and  a  new  union  t  that  is,  the  third  Tub 
ibncc  will  lirparate  the  two  cooipouoding  fubftances 
fram  each  oihrrt  cealeiee  wMi  tlm  which  hu  an  affinity 
with  it,  form  therewith  a  new  combination,  and  difen- 

Sigc  the  other,  which  will  then  be  left  at  liberty,  and 
ch  a«  it  was  before  it  had  contradlcJ  any  union. 
Sixthly,  it  happeru  fometimes,  that  when  a  third  fwb 
ftance  b  prefented  to  a  body,  confiding  of  two  fiibllances, 
no  d«coDpo(itioB  follows  i  but  the  two  oompoundiog 
lubftances,  without  quitting  each  other,  unite  with  the 
tubOance  fref;nicJ  to  tlicm,  and  form  a  rombination  of 
three  princ!]>'.fi :  and  thi»  happens  when  that  thi»d  fub- 
A.incc  has  an  equal,  or  neatly  e^ual,  affinity  wiih  each 
of  the  compoundiiig  fubftances.  The  fame  thing  may 
alfo  happen,  even  when  the  thtfd  fubftance  haih  no  at- 
Jinity  but  with  one  of  theecMii|MMnding  fubftancci  only. 
To  produce  fuch  an  effeft,  h  U  fuflident  thai  one  of  toe 
two  compounding  fiibflantc?  have,  to  the  third  body,  a 
relation  equal,  or  nearU  equal,  tu  that  which  it  has  to 
the  other  compounding  fubflance  with  which  it  is  already 
combined*  Thence  it  followt,  that  two  fubftances, 
which,  when  apart  from  aj  othcri*  are  incapable  of  con- 
tiaAing  any  irninn,  may  be  rendered  capable  of  incor- 
porating tognher,  in  firaie  oaeafurr,  and  becoming  parts 
of  the  fan-.c  compnund,  by  Con»binii>g  ihcm  w  ith  a  third 
kibftancc  with  which  each  of  them  hCj  an  equal  affinity. 

Seventhly,  A  body,  which  of  itfcif  cannot  decompofe 
a  compound  cenGftiog  of  two  fubftaaccs,  becaufe  they 
have  a  greater  affinity  with  each  other  than  it  haa  with 
either  of  them,  becomes  neverthelcfs  capable  of  feparat- 
ine  the  two  by  uniting  with  one  of  ihrm,  when  it  is  it- 
felf  comb  nc.l  with  another  body,  having  a  dcj^tce  of 
affinity  with  that  one  fufficient  to  cotnpenfate  us  own 
deficiency:  in  thai  cafe  there  are  two  affinities}  and 
thence  enfucs  a  double  deconpofition  and  a  douMe  com 
iination. 

Mr.  Geeffrtyt  TdU  tf  Afftkitifs  Ex^bhrd.  See 
plate  Vil.yii^.  I.  where  this  tabic  is>  c;!^hibucJ,  acd  the  vs^ 
fious  charadcrs,  of  which  it  confifts,  are  explained. 

The  late  Mr.  GcofTroy,  being  convinced  of  ihe  ad- 
vantages which  all  who  cultivate  chemiftry  would  receive 
from  having  confiantly  before  their  eyea  a  ftatc  of  the 
beft  afciviained  rdationt  between  the  chief  agcilta  in 
chemiftry,  was  the  firfl  who  undertook  to  reduce  them 
into  order,  and  unite  thon  ail  in  one  point  of  view,  by 
means  nt  a  t.ibJc.  V.'e  are  of  opinion,  with  that  p'eat 
man,  that  this  table  will  be  of  confidcrablc  ufc  to  hich 
•t  are  beginning  to  ftudy  chemiftry,  in  helping  them  to 
form  a  juft  idn  of  the  relationa  which  different  fub- 
Ihincea  have  with  one  another ;  artd  that  the  prafBcal 
chemtft  will  be  th.Tfhy  cnablci]  to  account  for  what  palTes 
in  feveral  a\  h:';  operation^,  otlicrwifc  tlifHcuIt  to  be  un- 
ticilfcod,  as  well  a.';  to  ji;clac  what  may  be  expti£lccl  to 
rcfuh  from  mixtures  of  diffierent  compoumle.  Thcfe 
reafena  bavs  induced  us  to  infert  the  table  itfelf  on  the 
copper  plate  above  referred  to,  and  to  gjive  »  flioft  ex- 
planation of  it  here. 

Thi:;  t.ible  ;ipppcar<  in  the  original  form,  as  drawn  up 
by  -Mr.  Gfo^Froy  ttinifclf,  without  any  addition  or  altera- 
tion :  for  though  we  arc  perfuaded  it  might  be  improved, 
as  many  experiiiienls  have  fince  been  made,  fome  of 
which  mve  difcovercd  new  affinities,  .ind  others  raifed 
exceptioM  to  bant  of  tbde  laid  dowa  bjr  that  cbcauft : 


yet  feveral  reafona  difliiade  u«  from  publiihidg  a  net? 
table  of  affinities,  containing  all  the  cinemhMtoiM  ami  la- 

novations  that  might  be  maile  in  the  old  one.  And  it 
will  be  fufficient  here  to  ob'crve,  that  many  of  the 
affinities  lately  diicovered  arc  not  vet  fufficiently  verified  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  fubjea  to  be  conteftcd :  iaflmrt* 
they  are  perhaps  liable  to  moic  CMlfidbable  objeaioiw 
and  exeeptioni  than  the  othc*. 

The  npper  line  of  Mr.  Geoffrov's  table  comprehend* 
feveral  fubllancei  ufed  in  chemiftry.  Under  each  of 
tholt  fubftances  are  ranged,  in  difttnfl  Columns,  feveral 
matters  compared  with  them,  in  the  order  of  their  rela- 
tion to  that  hrft  fubftance ;  b  that  the  body  neareft  to  it 
is  that  which  haih  the  grcateft  affinity  with  it,  or  that 
which  none  of  the  (ubflances  ftanding  below  it  can  fe- 
paraie  therefrom ;  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  frparatea 
thfm  all  when  they  are  combined  with  it,  and  cxpcl* 
them,  in  order  to  iom  itfcif  therewith.  The  fame  is  to 
be  under ftood  of  that  which  occupict  the  fecond  place  of 
affinity  ;  that  is,  it  has  the  iam«  properqr  with  lecard  to 
all  below  it,  yielding  only  to  that  wnkh  ia  above  tt :  attJ 
fo  of  all  the  reft. 

At  the  top  of  the  firft  column  ftands  the  chara£ler 
which  denote-  an  acid  in  general.  Immediatei\  umiL-r 
ftanJj  the  autk  of  a  fixcJ  alkali,  being  ^ccd  there  a» 
the  fubftance  which  has  the  grcateft  affinity  with  an 
acid.  After  the  fixed  alkali  appeaia  the  volatile  alkali^ 
whole  affinity  widi  aeidt  yield*  only  M  the  filled  alkali. 
Next  conne  the  abforbent  earths  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  me* 
taliic  fubllanccj.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  a  fixed 
alkali  is  uni;ed  with  an  acid,  it  cannot  be  feparated 
iheiefrom  by  ;:iiy  other  fubftance >  that  a  volatile  alkali, 
united  with  an  acid,  cannot  be  feparatcd  from  it  bjT  aujf 
thing  but  a  ^d  alkali ;  that  an  abforbent  car tb,  com- 
bined with  an  aeM,  may  be  feparated  from  it  either  by  s 
fixed  or  a  volatile  alkali  ;  and  laflly,  that  any  tnc'alHc 
fubftance,  combined  with  an  acid,  may  be  feparatcd 
from  it  by  ■  i«4  alkali,  a  toladlc  alkali,  or  aaabjbrbeat 
earth. 

There  are  many  important  remarks  to  be  made  on  this 
column.  Firfi,  it  a  making  the  rule  too  general  to  fay» 
that  any  acid  whatever  has  a  greater  affinity  with  a  fixed 

alkali  than  with  any  other  lubilance  :  and,  indeed,  Mr. 
G-t'irryy  himfrlf  hath  made  an  exception  with  retpc^to 
ihc  vitr  oiic  ni.(d  ;  for  in  the  fourth  column,  at  the  bead 
of  which  ftands  that  acid,  we  find  the  fign  of  the  phlo* 
giOon  placet!  above  that  of  the  fixed  alkali,  as  having 
a  Kteater  affiniqp  than  the  fixed  alkali  with  the  vitriolic 
acid.  This  it  founded  on  the  famous  experimenty 
wherein  vitriolated  tartar  and  glaubcr's  fait  are  decom- 
pounded by  means  of  the  phlogiiioiH  which  leparates  the 
fixed  alkalis  of  thcfe  neutral  lalts,  and  uniting  wklt  the 
vitriolic  acid  contained  in  them,  forma  tbcreiidth  » 
fiilphur. 

Secondly,  nitre  deflagrates,  and  is  decompofed,  by  the 
contaS  of  any  indammable  matter  whatever  that  is  ac- 
tually on  f^re  ;  and  the  operat  on  which  pfoduces  phos- 
phorus it  no  other  than  a  decompofition  of  fea-fa!r» 
whole  acid  quits  its  alkaline  bafis  to  join  with  the  phlo- 

f;ifton :  SOW  thcfe  fiifia  furniih  very  ftrang  rcafiias  for  be^ 
leving  that  both  tittfe  acids,  at  well  aa  the  vitriolic, 
have  a  flronger  affinity  wiih  the  phi  igifton  than  with  a 
fixed  alkali.  Laftly,  as  kvcral  expctirrents  fticw  the 
vegttab'e  acid;  to  be  only  the  mineral  acids  difguiled  and 
mortified,  there  are  fufficient  grounds  for  iufpcciing  that 
acids  in  general  have  a  greater  affinity  with  the  phlogif- 
ton  than  witb  fixed  alkalia :  ib  that,  tnftcad  of  making 
an  exception  with  regatd  to  the  vitrioUc  acid,  k  wottla 
perhaps  be  better  to  lay  do'.vn  this  greater  affiaity  as  con-  . 
moil  to  all  acids  whatever,  and  to  place  the  phlogif- 
ton  in  the  firll  column,  immediately  under  the  chara^er 
which  denotes  an  acid  in  eeoeral.  This  theory,  bow- 
ever,  Oiould  not  be  haf^vaii^i4aftiA,  tilt  eoofiimcd  freoi 
other  experimenta. 

Thirdly,  in  this  column,  the  cbarafler  of  a  volatile 
a'kati  Itt  sbnvc;  that  of  an  abforbent  earth,  .ii  having 
d  griMCcr  afnciity  with  acids  j  and  ycc  ihefe  abfoibcnc 
eaiths  decompofe  the  ammoniacal  falts,  drive  away  ihe 
volatile  alkali  from  ihe  acids,  and  afliimc  its  place. 
This  is  one  of  the  firft  objections  made  againft  .Mr. 
Gceflfroy's  table.  Uia  aafwer  thereto  t>  printed  in  the 
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ticmoirs  nf  the  Actdemy  (vT  Sciencn  for  t7i8>  ^Aitre 
lif  table  alio  may  be  fcen.  The  taArr  may  Ire  cur  opi- 
siotiof  thu  mjtccr  unJcr  the  arcitle  ^«/ii//7ir  Alkali. 

Fourthly,  in  1744,  Mr.  Gcoffitoy,  brother  to  the  au- 
llKiraf  the  ubic,  pn-'cnttd  a  Memoir  to  the  AcscJctry, 
cgnUtniog  an  exception  to  the  laft  affinity  in  the  firft 
«al>nn)  namely^  that  which  places  abforbent  earths 
abort  metallic  fubftanres.  fle  thereiti  fliewt,  that  aU 
]um  may  be  conve:tr-cf  int"  copperas  by  boiling  it  in  iron 
ytflels}  that  on  this  occafion,  ilie  iron  precipitates  the- 
earth  of  the  alluin,  icpira:cs  it  from  its  arid,  and  af- 
/uires  its  place ;  fo  that  of  cotirfc  it  muil  have  a  greater 
affinity  thaa  the  abfotbent  etttb  «f  aUiun  witli  Ibe  vi- 
imUcacid. 

Ac  the  hmf  of  the  rerond  eoltnnli  ftanda  the  cbarac- 

ttr  of  the  marine  acid,  which  Tignifies  that  the  affinities 
of  this  atid  arc  the  fu  jcift  of  the  column.  lojmcdiate- 
ly  below  it  is  placed   the  mailc  of  tin.     As  this  is  a 
meiHlline  rubilaricc,  and,  as  the  firft  column  places  me- 
talline lubflanccs  in  the  lowdt  degree  of  affinity  with  all 
acids,  it  ia  plain      muft  fuppofc  fixed  alkalit,  votatile 
alkalis,  and  abfeHxiit  earths,  to  be  placed  here  In  order 
after  the  marine  acid,  ind  before  tin.     Tin,  then,  is  of 
all  metalline  iubiunccrs,  that  which  has  the  grcateiV  af- 
finity with  the  marine  acid  j  and  then  follow  regulus  of 
antimony,  coj^r,  lilrer,  mercary  j  gold  comes  Uft  of 
all  i  and  there  art  no  left  than  two  vacant  places  above 
it.   By  this  means,  it  is  in  Tome  fort  excluded  from  the 
rank  oiF  fubftances  that  have  an  affinity  with  the  marin: 
acid.     The  reafon  is,  that  this  acid  alone  is  not  capable 
9i  diHolving  gold  and  combining  iheiewith,  ncceilatily 
Rquiring  for  that  purpofc,  the  affiftaooe  of  die  aitroiis 
KM,  or  at  leaft  of  the  phlogtfton. 

The  third  cotamn  exhibits  the  aSnitiet  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  the  chara<?^cr  whereof  flands  at  its  head.  Iryime- 
diatrly  hc!")w  it  the  ti:;ri  of  iron,  as  the  mttal  which 
his  i'.-  LV'  .i:eft  affinity  v/ith  this  acid  ;  and  then  follow 
oihtr  mrtals,  each  arcordin;;  to  the  degree  of  its  rela- 
tion i  namely,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  and  filvcr.  In 
(his  colamn,  »  ia  the  prccedinf ,  we  muft  fuppofe  the 
lubftanees,  which  in  the  fiift  coSinnii  ftand  above  mcttl- 
lic  fubftaaces,  n»  be  placed  in  th«r  proper  arder  befiore 
iron. 

The  fourth  column  is  intended  to  reprefent  the  affini- 
ties of  the  vitriolic  acid.  Here  Mr.  Geofftoy  baa  placed 
Ihc  pUogiAon  as  the  fubflance  which  has  the  greateft  af- 
£ai^  with  this  acid,  for  the  reafon  given  in  our  explana- 
tion of  the  firft  column.  Below  it  he  has  ranked  Rxed 
allca!!?,  vol.itilc  alkalis,  and  abforbcnt  earths,  to  (hew 
that  i6is  I*  an  exception  to  the  firft  column.  As  to  mc- 
tallioe  fubftanccs,  he  has  fet  down  but  three,  being  thofe 
with  which  the  vitriolic  acid  has  the  moift  perceptible  af- 
finity: tbele  metals,  idaced  in  dieordert^  their  affinities, 
•re  iron,  copper,  and  filver. 

The  fifth  column  (hews  the  affinities  of  abforbcnt 
earths.  As  thcfc  earths  have  no  fenfible  affinity  but  with 
acids,  this  column  contains  only  the  charaSers  of  the 
acids  ranked  according  to  the  d^ee  of  their  ftrength, 
or  afliniiy  with  the  earths »  Jiantelyt  the  vitriolic,  the 
jiitmD%  and  the  marine  acids.  Uademeatb  the  lail 
ai||ht  be  placed  the  acid  of  vioegar,  or  the  vegcublc 


The  fixth  colu^  n  expreffcs  the  affinities  of  fixed  al- 
kalis with  acids,  which  are  the  f^me  with  thofe  of  abfor- 
bent  earths.  Here  we  find  fulphur  placed  below  all  the 
acids  i  bccaufe  liver  of  folpbur,  which  is  a  combination 
of  Ailphur  witb  a  fixed  aluli,  is  sAuaily  decompounded 
by  aiu'  acid  :  for  any  acid  prccipitatea  the  Ailplinr  and 
umteb  »ith  the  alkali. 

IniTcJijtcly  over  the  fulphur,  or  in  the  fame  fquare 
with  i',  might  be  placed  acharadlcr  denoting  the  volatile 
r<il(hufeou«  fpirit;  becaafe,  like  fulphur,  it  has  lefs  af- 
finity than  any  Mfacr  acid  with  fixed  alkalis.  Oils  might 
alio  be  ranlced  with  fulphur,  becaufe  they  unite  with  fix- 
ed alkalis,  and  '.herewith  form  Coaps,  which  are  decom- 
pounded by  any  acid  whatever. 

The  fcventh  column  p.nnts  out  the  affinities  of  volatile 
alk^b,  which  are  Ukewife  the  £uneas  thofe  of  abtbrbent 
earths;  and  the  ve^table  acid  might  be  placed  hereatfo 
Sinder  the  marine  a.  ic!. 

The  eighth  column  fpccifics  the  affinities  of  me;ailic 


fubflances  with  a  ids.  The  affinities  of  tbeadds,  wkicft 
with  idpeft  to  fixed  aUuUts,  volatile  alkalis,  and  abfor- 
bent  earths,  fucceeded  each  other  uniformly,  do  not 
happen  in  the  f»mc  order  here.  The  marine  acid,  in- 
ftr.id  of  being  placed  below  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous 
aci<^,  Hands,  on  the  contrary,  at  their  head  {  bccaufe, 
in  fad,  this  acid  fepanues  metalline  fubiboces  from  all 
the  other  acids  with  which  diey  happen  to  be  united,  and 
forcing  ihefc  acids  to  quit  poflcffion,  intruL^r  ,  into  their 
places.  This  is  not  however  a  general  rule  j  for  feveral 
metalline  fubfiaoces  miift  be  eteepied^  pttttealarlf  iron 
and  copper. 

The  ninth  oolami)  dhdarts  diealBoities  of  fulphur } 
fixed  alkalis,  iron,  copper,  lead,  filver^  regulus  of  aati- 
mony,  mercury,  and  gold,  iland  bdow  It  in  the  order 

of  the  affinities.  With  regard  to  gold,  it  muft  be  obfcrv- 
cd,  that  it  will  not  unite  with  pure  fulphur  ;  it  fufFcrS 
itfclf  to  be  difl'olved  only  by  the  liver  of  fulphur,  which 
15  known  to  be  a  compofition  of  fulphur  and  fixed  alicali. 

At  the  head  of  the  tenth  column  appears  merCury,  and 
beneath  it  ieveral  metallitie  Aibftanees,  in  the  ordier  eS 
their  afiaitJee  wkb  It*  Tbefe  metalline  fiiblUiieea  aie 
gold,  filver,  lead^  coppery  sine,  and  regulus  oiF  aatU 
mony. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  on  this  column,  that  regnluiof 
antimony,  which  Hands  the'  lowcft,  unites  but  very  im- 
perfei^y  with  mercury }  and  that  after  a  feetning  union 
of  thcfe  two  metallic  tiibftaoces  hath  been  obiained,  by  a 
tedious  trituration  with  the  addition  of  water,  they  do  not 
continue  long  united,   but  fpontancouny  frparate  from 
each  other  in  a  fbort  time,    iron  and  tin  aie  here  ex< 
eluded  i  the  former  with  great  reafon,  becauGt  IMieno 
it  hath  not  been  clearly  proved,  by  anv  known  experi- 
ment, that  ever  mercury  was  united  with  iron  i  but  the 
fame  obje^lion  cannot  be  made  to  tin,  which  amalga- 
mates very  well  with  mercury,  and  might  therefore  be 
placed  in  this  column  nearly  between  lead  and  copper. 
We  ufc  the  word  nearly,  becaufe  the  diftierent  degrees  of 
affinity  between  metalline  fubdanccs  and  mercury  are 
not  fo  exaOly  determined,  as  the  other  lelatioDS  befigre 
confidered  (  for  they  generally  unite  with  it,  without 
excluding  one  another.    We  can  therefore  fcarce  Judge 
of  the  degree  of  affinity  that  belongs  to  each,  but  by 
the  greater  or  leit  readineft  of  each  to.anulgamaie  there* 

with. 

The  eleventh  column  Ibews,  tbatleadhas  a  greater  af« 
finity  with  filver  than  with  ropper. 
The  twelfth,  that  copper  has  a  greater  affinity  with 

mercury  than  with  calamine. 

1  he  thirteenth,  that  filver  has  a  greater  affinity  with 
lead  than  with  copper. 

The  fourteenth  containa  tbe  affinities  of  iron.  Re- 
gulus of  antimony  flatids  immedbiely  underneath  it,  as 
be  ing  the  metallic  fubftancc  which  has  the  greateft  affi- 
nity with  it.  Silve-,  copper,  and  lead,  are  placed  together 
in  the  next  fquare  below,  b-caufc  tjie  degrees  of  affinity 
which  thofe  metals  have  with  iron,  are  not  exadly  de- 
termined. 

The  fiune  may  be  obferved  of  tbe  fifteenth  cdumos 
regulus  of  antimony  ftands  at  its  head}  Iran  is  imoMdi* 

ately  below  it ;  31  i  he !  iv  the  iron,  the  lame  tbiee  DM- 
tals  occupy  one  i^uari.,  before. 

Laftly,  the  fixtecnth  column  indicates,  that  water  has 
a  greater  affinity  with  fpititof  wine  than  with  f.ilis.  By 
this  general  cxpreffion  muft  not  be  underRood  ai^y  faline 
fubftance  whatever }  but  only  the  neutral  faicii,  whicli 
fpif  it  of  wine  frees  from  the  water  that  kept  them  in  Ib- 

lution.  Fixed  alkalis,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  the 
mineral  acids,  have  a  greater  affinity  than  fpirit  of  wine 
with  water;  fo  that  ihefe  falinc  lubtfances,  being  well 
depb]eg:mated  and  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  imbice  the 
water  it  contains,  and  reflify  it. 

To  tbefe  might  be  added  another  Ibort  column,  having 
fpirit  of  wine  at  its  head  ;  immediately  below  it  fhould 
be  the  ch.iraclcr  of  water ;  and  below  tb.nt,  the  m.ark  ot 
oil.  This  column  would  fiiew,  that  fpirit  of  wtne  has 
a  greater  affinity  with  water  than  with  oiils }  becaule  any 
oiqr  matter  whatever,  didblved  in  ^Irit  of  wine,  maf 
be  sfhially  leparated  from  it  by  the  effufion  of  water. 
Th\:  rij'.r  Z'imits  of  only  ore  imi/Crfji"!  cxccp-Jon,  which 
li,  when  the  oily  fubilance  p^ruccs  01  mc  nature  of 
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iS.ip,  by  hiving  conttA^d  an  miiofi  v.hh  fome  fa'.in;  I 
matter-    But  as  this  muil  he  imputed  wholly  to  th'.t  itii  -  I 
ventkknia  (uUue  matter  beiii;.^  Tuperadded  to  the  uily  f  iS 
flancc,  it  is  no  Juft  foundation  loc  an  exccptioAi  and  th« 
affinity  in  qudhon  it  therefore  general. 

AFFIKMATION,  in  :i  i^.  nr-.t  ra:rc,  inpliessfo. 
lemo  attcftation  of  the  truth  nt  i  >rn  -  IjjL 

A>  URMATiriN-,  atf.oiif;  Ij  :  !i,  fijiiirifs  an  icl  of 
the  mind,  aftertiisg  the  truih  or  rtality  uf  fomething}  or 
a  pofitivc  propofition  declaring  certain  propertiec  OT  qua* 
Ittiea  (o  belong' to  tbft  thing  ih  queftion. 

Affirm ATtoN,  in  law,  denotes  an  indulj^enceallow- 
t\l  to  tlir-  [x-oplc  called  Q^iakcr?,  who,  in  cafe .  v.i.erc  an 
uach  is  tcc]uircd  frt  m  ethers,  iway  m^kc  a  iijlemn  affir- 
mation that  what  they  fay  is  ttur  i  and  if  (hey  make  a  fali'c 
affirmation,  they  are  fubjetil  to  tbe  penaltiea  of  pcijury. 
But  this  relates  only  to  oaths  taken  to  the  government, 
and  on  public  occafions ;  for  Quakers  are  not  permitted 
to  f,\vc  thf  ir  tci^imony  in  any  crin;inal  cafe,  i:c. 

AKFIRMATIVF,  in  a  central  ioire,  denotck  any 
thin^  that  implies  an  affirmation. 

Affirmatiti  Fr^ofinat.  itee  the  vti:1e  Propo- 
siTioir. 

Affirm ATiFR  ^wtaitj.  See  Qtt  antity. 
Affirmative  5<f«,  in  algebn»  is  marked  thus -f . 

See  Character. 

T  he  afHrmativc  fina  btfore  Jnd  bfftwrcn  two  rr  more 
uumbtjrs,  quamitieii,  or  literal  t  xprcJTior.s,  implies  their 
Aim,  additioo,  or  aggregate,  Oandin;;  Inltt-id  uf  th.- 
words  anr/f^M,  or  aJe'cd  to,  and  i no  .Ju.  aflifting 
the  Ima^InaTion  ;  as  -l-  5,  +  7,  rr ;  .,     ;  ,vj  ; ,  (  i-  twrt  5, 

n'.rc  -,   or  5  adJtd  tt  7,  ll^n..'.,  „•  5  anJ 

■v.z.  11;  ;a  ilio      a,  +  /',  or  p^ui  i,       iniii  u,  i 

miri  //,  or  ii  adJ/d  h  is  the  fuiii  of  d  and  So  alfo  the  ! 
lines  -fAB-fCD-|-£F,  iigniHes  the  fum  or  a^igie-  i 
g;ate  of  the  lioes  AB,  CD»  and  £F{  that  is,  thefe  lines  i 
pat  together. 

AFFIX,  among  gnoiRaruns,  impLcj  .1  particle  added  | 
to  the  cnJ  of  a  wuid.  ' 

AFFORESTING,  in  o-rr  old  law  books,  Agmfics  i 
the  tiirrini:  lar.iis  ir.to  a  I'ujcl^. 

AKFP-AY,  in  law,  iormcriy  fignificd  the  crime  of 
alFnghtin.s  or  terrifying  i  but  at  prelent  denotes  a  fight 
or  Ikirmiih  between  two  of  more  petfons. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  French,  cjfiayny  to 
Sjfffipht. 

AFFRFIGHTMENT,  a  tc:m  uftJ  in  fomc  law 
5ook«,  for  the  frct-ht  or  hire  of  a  ftiip. 

AFFKON TKE,  in  heraldry,  is  an  appellation  given 
ID  anim.i!?  facing  one  another. 

AFRICA,  in  ijeography,  is  a  vnf!  pt ninfulj,  forminp 
one  of  the  four  (juarterf,  or  t!iv  ifions  of  the  world.  It  is 
joined  to  Afia  by  the  ifthtr  u;  u;  S  :c/,  w  hilll  the  i\ci' 
and  Faftern-occaa  bound  it  ca  the  e.i(^.  On  the  north  it 
is  bounded  bydw  Mediterranmn  ;  r  ri  di  ■  fouth  by  the 
Southern  ocean  {  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
It  is  about  6672  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  420  in  bread  h  ttrm  till  to  wclK  The  pfir,ci,Ml 
commodities  of  itu*  I^rgc  dii^ifion  of  the  cirui,  iie  pu'i 
duft,  ambergrife,  elephants  tecrh,  j^'tir^ci-pcpper,  red- 
wood, hides,  wax,  faunders,  iugar,  civet,  oil,  carda- 
mums,  hemp,  flax,  dates,  almondi,  indigo,  gum,  oftrich 
feathrrj,  amber,  ebony,  canes,  citrons,  Iem»ns,  oranges, 
<  pj  cr,  cocoa-nuts,  faffron,  cryftal,  and  many  other  par- 
iL'  -j  urs  b(.fi."fes  flaves,  with  v,hom  the  American  plaa- 
tjit.oiii  ot       the  Furopean  p'>\*ti>  ;ire  uipplicd. 

Africa  ii  rcprcfcnted,  in  paintitu,  hy  a  black  woman 
almoft  naked,  with  frizzled,  wooly  hiir,  an  elephant's 
crunk  for  a  crcft,  a  linn  on  one  fide,  at-.d  a  fcrpent  on  the 
«tfaer{  decorated  with  other  emblems  iclating  to  the 
produce  of  the  countrv. 

AFT,  in  the  fca  language,  fignifiet  die  lame  with 
«ba!i,    Sic  AtiAi  i'. 

AFTKR-BIRTH,  in  midwifery,  fignifics  the  mem- 
branes wbicb  furround  the  infant  in  the  womb,  generally 
called  the  fecundinet.   S-e  the  article  Deli  very. 

AiTER  .MATH,  in  huftur.dry,  denotes  thcgrafa  which 
fprlngs  up  after  mowiiiij  j  or  the  grafs  cut  after  the 
corn. 

.  After-pains,  in  midwifery,  cxccfTive  pains  felt  in  the 
graiQ}  loinsj  Ctc.  after  the  mnnan  is  delivered. 


After  SWARM5,  in  the  manijcmrnt  of  bcc5,  ar- 
thofe  which  leave  the  hive  fomc  umc -AcJ  the  iirit  ba^e 
i  ;i  .r  nifd. 

AGA.  ainonp  the  Turks,  figniftes  r  great  lord  or 
commander.  1  bey  fometimes  uiie  the  word  agafli,  or 
agafi,  inftrad  of  a;^a.  Thus  they  call  the  aga,  or  com- 
mandant jcijcr.*!  (it  the  cavalry,  fpahilar  a^alfi. 

AGAI.LOCHr.M,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  by 
which  the  li.'niiiT  -alocs,  orxylo-alocs,  was  known  among 
the  ancient  Ot-.ks.  SeeLlCNITM-Atoes. 

AG  A  LM  A  TA,  in  antiquity,  «  tnm  originUly  ufcd 
to  fignify  any  kind  of  ornaments  in  a  temple  j  but  after- 

wal.:^  t.  !  t:  (  r  .-ucs  only,  a«  bt-if.^'  m.>ft  Ci  nfjjiLu<ju». 

AGA.Ml  1  .DtS,  an  appilUtic^n  t'i^cii  lotheniufcs 
from  a  fountain  cn  mount  Hclito::  called  Ag.Tnippc. 

AGAl'K,  in  ccclciiaitical  hiltory,  the  iovc-lcaft,  OF 
fcaft  of  chirity,  in  ufc  among  the  pf ioniive  ChrUlians* 
when  a  liberal  coniribution  was  made  by  the  itch  to  ked 
the  poor. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  fi  ;r.ir;i«  love. 

St.  ChryfoUom  gives  the  tulluwing  account  of  this 
fc-u^i,  which  he  derives  fro.-n  the  ajHiftolical |»«dice.  He 
!iiy:>,  the  fit  ft  ChnUians  had  all  things  to  common,  Rft 
we  read  in  the  A£ls  of  the  Apofitcs ;  but  when  that 
e<)u*lity  of  pclllflions  ccafed,  ai  it  did  even  in  the 
Apciflles  time,  tlie  a!:apc,  or  lovc-.l was  rubOitutcd 
in  t^c  room  (  f  it.  Upon  ccttiin  days,  after  partaking 
of  inc  I.pi  i^  S.inper,  tney  met  at  a  common  te^ii  ^  the 
Tichtriii^ii  ,  uvtfions,  and  the  poor,  who  had  nothing, 
being  n.viitd. 

It  was  always  attended  with  receiving  the  Holy  Sacra- 
niti.t  ■,  but  iluie  15  ic  nc-  tl'tTermce  between  the  ancicn; 
jtiJ  ii<<n:t:ir  ii.ic-)  rtr  ^istoihc  i  ircumftance  of  time; 
VIZ.  \Vi'(:r  cr  ti  ,j  itAX  W3J  hclJ  before,  or  after,  tnc 
coniniuiiton.  ^' .  L'hryiodoni  i>  of  i."c  later  opinion^ 
t  e  l'\;rnrd  Df.  Ci>c  of  the  fo;mct. 

Tiik-iv  lov-. -fcafts,,  during  tr.c  tnnc  iifftcesturies,  were 
held  in  trie  church :  but  it  Icngiii  i'uch  abufes  were  com- 
[i:r;icd  -11  tl.cii',  that  ihi:  c  -uucils  C'f  L 1^. and  Car» 
tnj;:c-  ;  r  hih  t.d  that  puJlicc  fjr  the  f„tL.fi:. 

AGAPL  r.T,  in  ccclclulliCjl  hiiioi y,  vrung  maiJcns, 
who  ftci}ucnC(.'d  the  com|>any  cf  ccr!.^^U4fitcs  fc?ni  a 
motive  ot  piety  and  chanty.  Hiit  thi»  cufl  ,ni  afterwards 
degenerating  inco libettiaiUn,  the agapctx  became  <  letta 
of  reproach. 

1  be  word  is  Greek,  and  fignifics  well^bdm'ci*    It  ia 

derived  from  a.yt.Ttn.vs  to  love. 

AGARIC,  in  natural  hitlury,  a  fpongy  fungous  fub- 
Dance,  growing  on  the  Uunk  of  a  tree,  ur^  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  ancients,  an  excrefcence  or  apoHem  from 

age  or  dil'eafe.    See  pUte  I.  fig.  1  3. 

The  tree  that  produccb  the  ;igaiic  is  thecomnion  larch, 
fr<im  which  lurpcmn  e  is  obuim  d.  h  grows  wi'd  la 
D^upbiny,  Savoy,  on  the  Alps,  in  .\uftru,  I'ariary,  &c. 
and  IS  the  ciily  coniferous  tree  that  (beds  ID  leaves  in  the 
wititei :  when  it  grows  old,  the  fungus  comes  lonh  is 
feveral  places  on  its  ttunk,  and  if  the  tree  is  large,  011 
the  firft  branches. 

T  he  funjus  is  of  various  (izcs,  fum;timr?  not  exceed- 
ing the  beliefs  of  the  (ill,  (omctimri  as  larj^e  .!s  j.  n.au's 
head:  it  talccs  at  Icaft  a  year  to  giow  to  iii  'uil  fuc. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  culled  t  y  the  ancici>ts  m-it 
and  femina.  The  male  agaiic  is  daik-coloured,  haid, 
heavy,  and  woody :  it  is  leldom  taken  from  the  larch, 
butclii  !lv  fc!!)  v!J  oak  trees,  and  hence  is  calit-i  by 
fo.-nc  a^.E.c  of  tiie  uak :  it  is  tjuiic  unfit  for  any  nitdici- 
nai  ufc,  and  is  only  now  and  then  cnij^loyed  by  the  dvcrt 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  black  dye.  The  Icinalc,  or  1  (Hci- 
nal  agaiic,  is  covered  with  a  hard  black  IL  rii  d  like  the 
other  I  but  «hcn  the  cortical  part  is  pared  cfi,  the  in- 
ternal Oibf^anrc  appears  quite  white:  by  age,  it  chances 
a  little  yellow  iOi.  It  flimild  be  very  li-hi,  | nrcus,  ea.'y 
to  break,  free  lioiu  anv  hard  pieces,  ur  conipadl  vc.iis. 
Tailed,  it  proves  at  fird  fweetifb,  but  prefeoily  bscomea 
very  bitter  and  naufcous. 

As  agaric  is  an  excrcfccrKc  from  a  very  refinous  tree, 
it  is  natural  for  it  to  be  rich  to  lefin.  ^V'c  fmd  in  elTe^t 
that  it  contains  three  fourths  of  lis  weight  in  rcfinous  mat- 
ter, .u;  '  I'r tht  remaiiiiiv;  fourth  i>  a  flurn,  muci!j;j,i- 
nuus  earthy  fubltance,  (o  tenacious  as  K.i(iLe  10  be  t>y 
any  me^^s  difliulvcd  or  lUvidel :  continuing,  how  vcr, 
5  trcu!:d 
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ocated  with  water,  a  tough  gluey  pafte.  Tbt  purgt- 
tiw^jinUtyof  agmcFefidesinlhe  idm:  eotliediitinau* 
ntfRc  we  may  Mtribute  the  dangemn  oQiiwi|imaeiy 
HiAt  when  gtven  in  fiiMbnce,  bowevar  correAed, 

it  i»  apt  to  produce.  No  wonder  that  fuch  a  cohefive 
iodiflbluble  fubdancc  ihould  adhere  pertiiiacioufly  to 
the  ftoniach  and  intcftiim^  RndoGcafioa  gclgt*  and  other 
inconvcniencios. 

From  eight  ounce*  of  V«t^  good  agaric,  I  obtained,  by 
ifefiiiicd  fpirit,  fix  ounccB  of  fcfinoi»  extn£k)  from  the 
lefiduum  on\j  two  drams  and  two  fcraiptes  of  watiy  ex- 
truvl;  thi;  i.-iJifToIiib'c  ttnacious  matter  weighed  two 
ounces  one  dram  and  a  half :  fo  that  there  was,  upon 
dn;  whole,  an  increafc  of  near  half  an  ounce  abovt  the 
Otipnai  weight  of  the  agaric,  from  a  part  of  the  men- 
irot  ictiined.  On  applying  wkter,  at  firil  I  got  but 
bsre  thrvc  drams  of  extra«9-,  on  treating  the  letnainder 
with  fpirit,  I  gained  near  as  much  refin  as  when  the  fpirit 
t\  is  u^:d  at  firif,  n.-Miiel',',  hvc  ounces  and  (even  drams ; 
che  iiidiilbluble  matter  weighed,  when  dry,  two  ounccii 
and  two  drams. 

In  redtscmg  agaric  to  powder,  whether  by  the  rafp  or 
(be  pdlle,  Kreatcare  tnuft  be  talnn  to  avoid  tlie  fine  dufV 
that  fliei  off,  which  is  not  only  apt  to  occafioA  violent 
(hcczing  and  irflammatiom  of  the  eyes,  but  is  likewife 
very  prcjinlicial  to  the  breaft.  Agaric  cannot  of  itfelfbe 
pulverized  in  a  mortar,  on  account  of  it*  glutinous  fub- 
kance :  the  k-ll  way  of  obtaining  a  powder  from  it  is, 
iirft  to  rafp,  and  then  make  it  into  a  paiie  with  mucilage 
of  gum  tragicantK^;  when  diia  ia  thoroughly  dry,  great 
p,irt  of  it  may  be  beat  into  a  fine  powder,  and  by  treat- 
ing the  rrmamder  in  the  fame  manner,  the  whole  will  at 
length  be  r.oc  thiough  n  \'kw.  It  might  be  fupiKircd, 
that  as  it  is  the  mucilaginous  part  of  agaric  iiicll  that 
prevents  its  pulverization,  the  addition  of  frcfh  mucilage 
would  do  moie  harm  than  good;  but  the  macilagje  of 
gum  tragacantb  Uof  a  quite  diffisrent  nsture  ftom  tliatof 
ig^^r.c,  bcin-.  fclublc,  harmlt>f<;,  when  dry  brittle,  iind 
rendering  the  agiuic  alio  pulver.ible.  In  lotiic  dilprnia- 
torics,  a  rtfinous  cxtra^  is  dircfted  to  be  prepared  from 
tbis  fungus,  by  reAificd  fpirit.    Ntuaunn's  diemfiry. 

The  agaric  of  the  oak  has  been  lately  recoaimended 
as  an  external  ftyptic ;  and  haft  been  CVCn  faid  to  prevent 
haemorrhages  after  amputation,  atefleftually  as  the  pain- 
Ail  opcn^tton  of  the  needle.  To  rende  r  the  agaric  fit  for 
ibis  application,  the  internal  foft  part  of  the  dingus  muft 
be  divided  into  pieces  of  different  ftzes,  ami  bcLitcn  with 
ahaimDer  till  it  ma^  be  eafily  torn  with  the  lingers.  In 
dris  condition  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  orifices  of  the 
vtfTds,  2nd  co'Kivd  with  the  ufualdteflinUi  Jnafltort 
um;  extremities  of  die  vcflels  are  £iid  to  be  found 
contiaftcd  into  a  conio.i.l  flujic,  :\nA  the  orifices  ftopt 
with  plugs  of  coagulated  blood,  tufficicnt  to  rcfift  the  foce 
of  the  circulation.  Cafes  have  been  publifhed,  in  which 
tbisappUcadon  liKnied  to  anfwtr  the  above  chancer  ^ 
and  others,  m  wbicb  it  proved  ineRUhml :  lb  tbat  the 
agaric  h.T;  lof^  crest  part  of  its  repute. 

No*  dot;  it  fcan  to  be  poncfled  of  any  confiderable 
degree  of  ft)*ptic  power,  rerhaps  it  only  a£1s  as  a  foft 
pliable  fubftance,  adhering  to  the  orifices  of  the  velil-is, 
till  tbty  Iwve  contrafled  fpotttaiicoufly.  I'his  will  ap- 
pear die  nore  probable,  when  we  Rmembcr,  that  other 
Auig^  have  formerly  been  ufed  in  the  fame  intention ; 
and  that  thrre  are  Istc  accourts  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaQicns  of  two  dif?cr<  :U  (pccics  which  have  been 
ufed  wth  fucccfs;  namrly,  thtr  I  vcoperdon,  or  dully 
muQiroom,  and  that  found  on  calks,  and  the  walls  of 
wine-vaultr,  called  fungos  vinofus. 

i£Hra/  Agaric,  in  natural  hiftow,  a  ligbt  Duriey 
earth,  fo  called  from  its  refembling,  both  tn  colour  and 
it.-i  ffongy  texture,  the  vc,':«:tablc  agaric.  Se  ine  h.ive  ic- 
c.->rr.menaed  it  in  fluxes,  hirm«rrh;iges,  and  to  ilry  up  olJ 
ulcers;  bat  it  i  very  rarelv,  if  '--ver,  ufed  at  prcfent. 

AGARICOIDES,  in  botany,  a  fort  of  fmall  white 
fundus,  with  ycllowifii  iamellc,  fiNirid  frequently  in  die 
wcods  on  the  oark  of  old  tree*. ' 

The  word  Is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  A^dp icsr, 
agnric,  and  tiS^^,  n-rcrnM  auc. 
"agate,  in  natural  liillory,  a  precious  llonc  rc- 
fembling  the  onyx,  with  regard  to  colour:  but  has  no 
cones  1^  thofc  wherewith  the  onyx  is  decorated :  in- 


ftead  of  thofe,  the  agate  has  lines  or  fpots  of  i  .irious  C(»* 
bmiif  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  the  pic- 
tumofdiljfareiitobje&i  as  woods,  rivers,  fruits,  ftmen, 
herbs,  and  clouds,  though  not  very  diilim'lly. 

Boct  tclls  us,  that  he  had  hiniiclt  an  aj-ait'  wiiich,  tho' ' 
no  bigger  thaii  the  finger-naii  of  a  man,  w.tb  marked 
with  a  perfe^  circle,  within  which  was  the  figure  of  a. 
bilhop,  with  a  mitre  on  his  head. 

The  agate  diffim  from  tbe  jafper  in  hardnefi  and 
Idioothoetsi  for  though  the  jafper  has  the  lame  ooloutl^ 
it  is  (bfter,  and  confi^ts  of  rougher  particles. 

The  white  veined  agate,  with  delineations  of  trees  and  . 
motics,  is  mod  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the . 
Mocha  ftone.  It  is  of  a  very  firm  compa^  and  fine  tex- 
ture^ though  found  in  the  fhape  of  a  WDty  pebble  fiooe. 
The  fixes  am  varions,  being  ibraerinus  maf  mt,  and 
fometimes  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  veins  of  this 
ftone  are  very  beautifully  difpofed  in  different  figures; 
but  there  are  generally  iiiuny  concentric  irregular  circle.":, 
defcribed  from  centers  placed  in  vanoos  places.  They 
are  commonly  a  little  whiter  than  the  ground,  though 
fometimes  fo  faint  as  fcarccly  to  be  fecn.  Thofe  of  this 
kind  are  of  the  higheft  value,  and  OMitain  dio  figtUKS  of 
trcijs,  mofle;.,  fea  plants,  and  the  like.  Some  have  fup- 
pofcd  that  thclc  iloncs  ure  only  petrifications ;  and  th-tt 
real  mofles  and  fea-plants  were  included  therein  :  but 
this  is  evidently  a  miibkc  \  for  the  real  objects  which 
they  reprefent  vreic  never  met  with  in  fo  diminutive  a 
fize  as  their  imMes  reprefented  ia  tbefe  flonea.  No 
one  furely  can  foicniAy  imagine  that  there  ever  was  a 
perfeiSt  tree  no  more  th  in  half  an  inch  hieh.  Thcfc 
figures  arc  generally  black,  ci;  of  a  duiky  colour,  and  ap- 
pear wiih  irrtat  advantage  from  the  whitenefs  of  the 
tlone.  Thtii  kind  of  agate,  when  it  is  peife^t,  is  only 
found  in  the  Eail  Indies;  but  tbeieace  fixne  of  an  infi:- 
nor  fart  to  be  met  with  in  Gttinanf .  They  are  called 
Mocha  (tones,  becatrie  they  have  been  brought  fi^  the 
Eaft  Indies  to  Mocha  in  Arabia,  and  thence  tianfp  rted 
into  Europe.  There  are,  however,  fome  luiuialifts 
who  will  not  allow  them  to  be  found  in  tlic  £.ift  Indies. 
If  this  be  true,  the^  may  be  found  near  the  place  to 
which  they  owe  their  luunc ;  or  perhaps  be  brought  to 
Mocha  Irom  other  paitsof  Arabia,  or  even  Africa, 

The  dull  milky  agate  ts  not  lb  viduable  as  the  former, 
though  of  a  very  firm  texture.  They  are  found  in  the 
(hapc  of  common  H.nt  ftones,  and  are  from  one  inch  to 
ten  in  diameter.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  milk,  or  rather 
like  that  of  cicam}  and,  when  broken,  has  a  fmooth 
glofTy  furface.  It  n  more  opaque  than  the  former,  and 
yet  will  bear  a  very  fine  poliu.  This  fpecics  is  com- 
mon on  the  fhores  of  the  rivers  in  the  Ealt  Indies ;  and 
there  are  fome  of  lefs  value  met  with  in  Germany  and 
Bohemia.  This  fpecics  of  agate  was  in  far  more  eiteera 
formerly  tban  at  pirefimt,  Mcaule  it  19  now  very  com- 
mon. 

The  lead-coloured  a^te,  with  black  and  white  meiiir, 

is,  by  Boet,  called  tbe  phaflachates ;  and  is  of  a  very 
fine,  firm,  compact  texture;  though  foimd,  like  the  for- 
mer, in  the  fhapc  of  common  flint  iloncs,  and  of  as 
rugged  a  furfiice.  I'hc  ground  is  of  a  pale  bluifli  grey, 
or  rather  of  a  dove-colour;  and  often  without  variatioii« 
thoueh  it  has  fometimes  black  and  (bmetiinea  white  vdna* 
which  are  generally  near  the  centre  of  tbe  flone.  This 
fpccies  of  aratc  grcat!v  rcfcmblcs  an  ony.x,  but  is  certainly 
a  diflinct  ilonc.  It  is  very  hard,  and  will  hear  a  fine 
polilh.  It  IS  found  in  the  Eat}  Indies,  as  v.cll  .as  in 
German V  ;  where  they  form  thefe  lloncs  into  cups  and 
fnuff-box'. 

The  lieih-coloured  agate  is  not  fo  vduabk  as  any  of 
the  ibrmer,  dioagh  its  texture  is  pretty  firm  and  com- 
pact ;  and  its  diameter  frc^m  one  to  ten  Iiuht  s.  The 
flcfb-colour  i^i  very  faint,  and  alnioll  whitifh  ;  but  n(  vCt 
cntirelv  wanting.  Some  ot  thcle  ftoncs  hav  e  tui  \  elns  at 
all,  and  others  abound  in  veins,  fpots,  or  clouds.  I'he 
fpots  arc  generally  very  fmall,  .ibout  the  fire  of  a  pin's 
head,  notched  at  the  edges ;  though  fcme:inKS  muck 
lefs.  When  broken  in  pieces,  it  is  very  Imooih  and 
glofly,  though  no:  a*'.vay'=  of  the  fame  t'anfparcncy.  It 
is  found  in  Ckrmany,  Bohemia,  and  Italy;  and  is  work- 
ed into  various  fo^rs  of  vcfTds:  ft  is  aife  often  nadeuA 
of  iaftead  of  gun-Hints. 
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.The  li!ooJ-i  oloiir>.'il  agntt  is,  by  Boct,  c-llcil  the  hx- 
m.ichjtes,  and  excels  moll  of  this  clafs  in  beauty.  It  is 
always  oi  a  deep  blood-ted  colour,  (omctimcs  ihrouj;h- 
out,  but  more  frequently  variegated  with  a  p^e  blue  und 
blown.  The  Uueal^ys  furroniMis^t  red,  and  inclines 
to  the  colour  tjf  whev  ;  birc  it  h  in  ro  ntSjr  p.iit  <Tt'ie 
lloitc.  i  he  browii  is  oi  die  colour  ot  houi,  -nii  - 
li  r.riy  .  pjicars  ill  irrcguliir  veins,  Ibmetimcs  im  l  u  h 
plenty  an  lo  make  the  ground  to  the  Itonc,  .-i:id  the  red 
VltA  its  blue-OdgCS  only  the  variegation.  I'his  rj><:v-ic<i  is 
not  very  connnao,  though  fouai  io  the  £aft  Indies* 
/bneticaiv  md  iome  parts  of  Gcmrony.  It  ia  chiefly  ufed 
for  the  tofn  of  i'r.i;tT-'ni  \es. 

The  tlduJtii  Ai%d  i|is)ttcd  flefli-coloured  agate  i^j  l»y 
Boet,  called  the  J';'.nJ:ich;itt  s,  iind  is  of  a  very  fine  dole 
texture,  though  fubieit  to  flaws  and  cracks  \yhcn  the 
pieces  arc  larqc ;  for  which  real'on  the  Itflcr  Hones  arc 
njoft  dk-en^.  It  diftlers  fruin  the  fortnec  ^tcck*  in 
having  a  fmootho"  furfacc)  and  is  gaierally  of  a  roiindifh 
(T  oi';  :i-  rn.  pc,  .1  little  flattt.l.  it  ]vm  i.o  \ .ir'cir.'.tinns 
li^ccpc  a  I.  w  uja.xedinii  fmall  Ipiots,  of  a  bcautttui  red, 
\  «riouily  difpolcd  in  dificrcnt  p-irts  of  the  flone,  and  in 
Jit^cTLOt  proupcs.  In  fome  places  it  is  tnorc  iranfparent 
that!  ciixcr  ■,  and  is  found  in  the  £*&  and  Weft  Indies, 
at  alio  in  liohemia  and  Silclta,  though  not  To  good.  It 
is,  however,  i  ery  little  eliiemdi  at  prefenti 

i"h<^  red  a'are,  varie^nted  with  yellow,  is  of  the  co- 
lour of  rud  k;ul,  has  a  tine  pure  C(]ual  texture,  with  a 
<ir.(H>'.!i  rcirubr  furf.ice,  and  is  comilMMlly  found  in  the 
ihapc  of  a  pebble  Itone.  It  is  from  one  inch  to  four  or 
live  in  diameter,  and  its  ground  of  a  paler  (td,  decorated 
with  bnc  of  a  deeper  colour,  dii'pofed  in  concentric  veins 
from  different  centers;  but  this  docs  not  apjie.ir  vk'iihout 
cl;>fe  ex.iniination.  Heiides  thcfc,  it  has  irregular  bright 
vetlow  Ipoti,  which  arc  never  inlcrfcdhMl  by  the  veins, 
outplaced  cither  within  or  without  thcfe circles}  and 
always  extremely  ihort,  bciiw  never  above  »  fixth  part 
of  an  inch  in  length.  This  fame  is  very  hard,  and  will 
bear  a  very  fine  poliih.  It  is  found  m  Oe  Eaft  Indies, 
though  not  very  comniotu 

The  vellu-.v  .i-'.ifL-,  ii-mivJ.  li\  Uoct,  tht.'  cct.kIi.j^cs,  or 
the  wax-coloured  agate,  h  i?  been  found  from  one  to 
feven  inches  in  diameter,  of  varioUiS  lhapes  and  ftzcs, 
bat  all  of  a  very  (inn  compa^  texture,  Thcfe  iloncs 
are  Ibmctimei  of  the  (Hmo  colour  throughout;  fume- 
timis  n-.ixed  with  irrttiil.nr  %  c:n  ,  ainl  fornctinits  of  a 
pile  and  almoll  white  ground,  vc nt  J  and  l^oiiul  with  a 
1*rang  yi^'llow,  exaitly  refL-r 'jliii;^  tliiit  of  fine  ytl'  -v.- 
bees  -wax.  'i  iiey  arc  iiil  very  hard  and  capable  0!*  a  Hne 
]>olilhi  but  difier  ereatly  in  degrees  of  tranfpareiKy  i 
for  fome  are  as  tradparent  as  any  of  the  fpeciea  of  9gue, 
and  others  almoft  entirely  opaque,  Thefe  ftonei  ate 
found  in  the  K  il^  Indies  and  America,  aaalfoin  Ger- 
many, though  ii^i  vc.  V  ffood. 

I  he  pj'.j  vfllnw  az.iti-,  x.uicgatcd  with  wliite,  blaclc, 
and  green,  i»  ca!l;;d,  by  Bi)et,  the  leonina,  from  its  like- 
nefs  to  a  lion's  fr.in,  and  by  the  Italians  brocatelh.  It 
is  more  vari^ated  than  the  reft  of  the  ilooes  of  this  k  i  nd, 
and  h«  »  fine  oompaA  clofe  texture,  thoagh  in  very  ir- 
:Lr.:!  ir  Hull  :  ,  v  th  a  nigged  furface.  It  fomctimes  fecnw 
lu  v.uni;ll  u:  »a  irregular  inaf";,  made  up  of  the  abovc- 
r.5cntion;d  colours;  fomctimcs  diftinclly  clouded,  .ind 
Icmctimcs  decorated  with  black  and  green  veins  in  the 
I  jrni  of  concentric  circles  round  a  ceutrr.  The  pround 
is  always  of  a  pale  veliow,  btit  very  diffcrcntlv  dii'pofed  i 
fomctitnes  more,  rometimes  lefs.  In  fome  aifo,  one  or 
more  of  thefe  coloun:  .ire  w;inting,  while  odn  r  ;  contain 
them  all.  The  crecn  reiirmbirs  th;^t  ol  the  jaipcr,  and 
r.'u-  bl.ir<  ir.chr.v,  :i  little  to  the  br.c.vn.-  It  breaks  with 
iome  (iiificuhy  into  pieces,  with  line  fmooth  furfaccs, 
atid  i$  brougjit  from  the  Haft  Indies;  but,  being  very 
ftarcev  is  not  connionly  known. 
'  The  blacktfl)  veined  brown  agate  ha$,  when  found,  a 
;i-;  :r\'  f'inooth  furface,  though  .m  irn-qular  fliapc,  and 
IS  from  two  to  fcven  iiKhes  m  dianieter.  'I'hc  brown  is 
|Aretty  deep,  and  finely  clouded,  fpotted,  and  veined  with 
a  colour  at  moll  black,  while  thie  veins  arc  generally  paler 
and  browner  than  the  other  variegations.  The  veins 
are  difoofed  iit  irregular  concentric  circles,  and  the  in- 
iKrmoft  generallj^  broadeft.  There  have  fomettmes  been 
vcgeubte  fubftances  foiuid  iit  the  middle  of  Ais  ftfUKt 
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I'ucli  as  the  flcntlcr  r  ..rsof  mofs,  or  thofc  of  crow  filk.- 
It  is  cajiablc  of  a  very  high  and  beautiful  poliOi ;  and  is 
cc^miouly  cut  into  Cahy  buttons,  heads  of  canes,  knifc- 
handles,  and  the  tops  of  fnuff-boxcs.  It  is  fimiuentiy 
adorned  with  liftitious  cotoun,  which  fink  fo  deep  into, 
the  fubllancf ,  tlut  tht  y  lik;  tlw  jutund  VCUIS 

the  flone,  una  rtiidtr  it  ot  gn-.it  v.iiuc. 

'I'hc  L  it  L  iiilli  1  ro',vn  V.  ritj.-atf.l  agate  fcems  to  be  of  a, 
middle  nature,  between  agate  and  jaipcr.  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful fpecics,  and  found  in  loundifh  inajlcs,  with  a  finootl^ 
even  furface,  from  two  to  fix  iocbn  in  .diameter.  ItS; 
texture  is  very  firm,  and  the  (lone  fomeriines  of  the  fame' 
colour  throughoMt,  bcij;g  only  tHiKngiiilli  ilk-  from  ilie 
true  jafpcr  by  its  IwrJnti*.  iiui  it  ba»  inoU  Ucqutndy  a. 
brownith  green  ground,  variegated  with  irregular  con- 
centric circles,  o(  a  red  or  a  finer  ^rccn ;  it  is  alfo  fotuwt 
irregularly  clouded  and  fpotted  with  the  fame  or  other 
colours,  as  white,  fleOl<coloui:»  and  yellow.  It  is  never 
entirely  uanfparent  in  thofe  that  are  cteareil ;  and  is  found 
;ii  liiflcrviu  pjit,  of  the  world,  Dut  not  equally  good ; 
lot  the  European  uie  the  worft,  thcy  being  more  coarfe^ 
foft,  and  opaque,  than  thofe  of  the  £aft  «r  Well  India. 
Brteia's  Naiurel  Hi/l. 

AcATt  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  inftrnmeiit  ufod  bygoU 
wire-diawers}  fo  called  from  the  ag^  in  the, middle  of 
it^  which  forms  its  principal  part. 

AGA  I  ^',  in  botaiiy,  the  ttamc  of  a  genus  of  trees 
growing  in  Malabar,  about  twenty-four  icet  in  height^ 
and  the  trunk  fix  foet  in  circumference.  The  agaqf. 
bears  papilionaceous  and  fccntlefs  fluwers,  whidi  an 
fucceeded  by  pods  three  feet  in  length,  and  half  an  inck 
in  breadth,  contiiining  feeds refembling  owfcidil^  beans* 
which  the  natives  eat  with  their  food. 

in  a  gene;  j1  Itr.fe,  denote^  a  certain  portion,  or 
part  of  duration,  applied  to  (bme  particular  objei^ 
Thus  we  f;ty  the  age  of  the  world,  or  the  years  diat  have 
clapled  fince  the  aeation. 

Aces  ^the  fFtrU.  The  greater  part  orhiHoriaiti  anl 
chronologers  have  divided  the  age  of  the  world  into  fix 
principal  epochas;  but  are  not  agreed  between  tbcm-« 
(cl'.  i  wicii  regard  to  the  i-.umber  of  yciii  c  u;tained  in 
each  (lueival.  Tbofc  who  place  the  creation  fix  thoufand 
j-cars  before  the  birth  of  Chrill,  make  the  iurcrvjl  be- 
tween the  cxeation  and  the  deluge  to  conM  of  2262 
years ;  fifOm  the  deluge  to  the  calf  of  Abraham,  1 198, 
irom  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  inftitutinn  nf  the  PalT- 
over,  64.5  J  from  the  inftitution  v\  the  P-dTyvcr  to  the 
ii-gtnning  of  thf  rc--,j;n  ot  S-ul,  774;  from  Suul  to  the 
publilhing  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  for  the  return  of  the 
Fews,  5831  and  from  the  decne  of  Cyntt  todiebirdi 
of  Cbriit,  C38. 

Thofe  who  make  the  age  of  the  world  at  the  Krth  of 
Chritl  oii'y  four  th<r.iranJ  )cari,  follow  the  chronology 
of  the  licLitcvv  text,  iiid  compute  from  the  cr.-.ition  to 
the  deluge,  1656  years;  from  thr  diini-r  to  the  call  of 
Abraham,  426  froi^  the  call  of  Abraham  to  tlie  exodus, 
or  going  out  of  £g)|>'>  43>^  >  f*"**"*  exodus  to  the 
foundation  of  the  temple,  480  >  from  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  to  Cyrus,  476 ;  and  ftwn  Cyrus  to  the  birth 
of  Chrill,  532. 

Others  compute  from  the  t.'-eaiion  '■'■>  ih.-  tiking  of 
Troy,  28  p  year.,  tr:rn  the  taking  of  Ti  oy  toth.ioun- 
d.ition  of  Rome,  420;  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to 
the  dcflrudion  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,  602;  fom  the 
dcitnu^ion  of  Ca-thife  to  the  birth  of  Chrift,  300  i  ffUOt 
the  birdi  of  Chrift  to  Conftantine,  31 2 ;  and  thence  to 
the  re-e!V.iMifh:nc:it  of  the  wcftcrn  empire,  8:S.  So 
that  the  interval,  according  to  tlictc  chronologers,  be- 
tween the  aeation  and  die  birth  of  Chrift,  is  405a 
years. 

To  thefe  computations  of  the  age«  of  th:  world,  we 
(hall  add  another,  from  the  learned  Mr.  Jackfon's  Chro» 
nnlogical  Antiquities,  who  has  carefully  invef^igated  the 
different  cpochas,  an  J  fhewn  the  reafons  on  which  liis 
computations  are  luunJed.  From  the  creation  to  the 
deluge,  2262  years  ;  from  the  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, 1072;  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  exodus, 
505  ;  fn>m  the  exodus  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
579  i  from  the  foundation  to  the  deflru^kion  of  the  tem- 
ple by  N^dndnezzax,  428 ;  tsoai  the  deftnifiion  of 
the  temple  to  the  deoac  of  Cytus,  51  \  and  from  the 
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iecreeof  Cyrus  to  die  Wrth  of  Chritt,  535.  Sothaf  die 
interval  bctwfcn  the  creation  and  the  buxh  of  OUT  blcfled 
Saviour,  confilb  of  5432  ycirs. 

Seipe  divide  the  duration  of  the  world  into  three  pe- 
riods, which  they  call  the  age  of  the  law  of  nature  j  the 
age  of  the  Jewifli  law-,  and  the  age  of  grace.  The  firft 
comprehends  the  ttme  between  Adam  and  Mofes  ;  the 
fecond  the  time  between  that  bwgiver  and  Chrift ;  and 
the  third  the  yean  ehpibd  fiace  die  biidi  of  our  bJelfed 

The  locicnt  hiftorians  divided  the  time  c-l.iplc:!  fince 
dieb^innuigof  the  world  into  three  periods,  which  they 
ctlkd  ages.  The  firft  reaches  from  the  creation  to  the 
<fc!  jgc  u-hich  happened  in  Greece  during  the  reign  of 
Og^-ijeN ;  this  they  ftiled  the  oblcure  or  uncertain  age ; 
teciulc  the  hirtory  of  maiikinJ  li  altogether  um:r;t.nii 
during  that  period.  The  (bcond  they  named  the  fabuloui, 
orbeioic  age  ^  becaufc  it  is  the  period  in  which  the  fabu- 
bw  aooouots  of  their  gods  and  heroes  are  laid  to  have 
been  pgrfenned :  it  began  at  the  Ogygjan  deluge,  and 
extended  to  the  firft  Olyntpiad }  when;,  what  they  calledt 
the  hiltorical  age  commenced. 

AoE,  amons  hiftanana,  »  dfo  often  uled  to  fignify  a 
oeatury. 

P§iticti  Aott  «f  tht  WtrU.  The  poets  have  divided 
lie  intRval  fince  the  fornnation  of  man  into  four  ages, 
wUcIl  ^ey  havediilinguifhed  by  the  epithets  of  g'idtHy 
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their  finallnefi  and  whitenefs,  not  unlike  the  fore-toeth 

of  a  man. 

When  3,  colt  ii,  abc'Jt  two  yea;::  ciiJ  .i  halt'  o'.J,  he 
ciiiK  the  four  middlcniulf  of  his  toal-tteth,  \  Iz.  two  abo\e 
and  two  l>fl<»w;  though  Ionic  do  not  cait  their  foal-teeth 
till  near  three  years  old.  The  new  tcctli  ar;  i .  Illy  dillin- 
guiflied  from  the  foal-teeth,  being  much  ftron^er^  and 
almoft  twice  their  lize,  and  are  called  the  nippen  or 
gatherers,  ficii-ir  thofe  hy  which  the  crcnturc  nips  oft"  the 
grafs  when  lie  js  lctcl:iiL'  al  ruad  ill  the  hcids,  or,  when, 
in  the  houfe,  gathers  his  buy  from  the  rack.  When  a 
hor((f  has  got  thefc  tour  teeth  ccmplete,  he  is  reckoned 
four  ye?.rs  old. 

W  hen  he  is  about  three  and  a  half,  or  in  the  fpring 
before  he  is  four  yean  old,  he  cafh  four  more  of  his  foa^ 
teeth,  vi?..  two  above  and  two  behiw,  one  01;  e.-.ch  fide 
Of  the  nipper"!,  or  middle  teeth.  Wljcn,  thcrctorc,  you, 
look  in  a  hot  ie\  mouth,  and  fee  the  four  middle  teeth 
full  grown,  and  none  of  the  fore-teeth  remaining,  except 
the  corner  teeth,  you  may  conclude  he  is  four  years  old 
about  April  or  May :  feme,  indeed,  arc  later  colts  j  but 
this  makes  but  little  dtlTerence  in  the  mouth. 

'I'hc  tu(hes  appear  about  the  fjme  time  with  the  hift- 
mcntioncd  teeth,   fomctimcs  fooner  than  thefc,  and 
fometimes  not  till  a  horfe  is  full  four  years  old.  Thcy'. 
are  curved  like  the  tufltes  of  other  bcafts;  butiaayoun^ 
horfe  they  have  a  ibarp  edge  all  round  die  top,  and  «m 


fivery  braztny  and  iron.     During  the  gehUn  agt,  Saturn  1  both  fides,  the  infide  being foniei^iat  grooved  and  flattifll. 


rripncd  in  Heaven,  andjuftice  and  innocence  in  this 
lower  world.  The  earth  then  yielded  her  prcKlmSions 
without  culture,  and  ftreams  of  milk  and  honey  flowed 
hie\'cry  part.  The  ^vtr  agt  commenced  when  men  be- 
to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  vircuci  and»  in  Gaalie- 
qnence  of  diis  deiriadon,  dieir  lives  were  lendered  left 
happy.  The  Irozen  ave  began  when  the  virtue  nnd  hnp- 
pineJs  of  men  were  ftill  more  ihminifheJ  i  and  th is  gave 
place  to  the  iVm  tffi-,  whieh  cnmmetucd  when  men  had 
deviated  ftill  farther  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ncfs.  Such  is  the  lyftem  which  Hefiod,  in  his  trcatife 
intitlfid  iftrh  wid  Dofiy  baa  given  more  at  laie^}  and 
where  the  poet  has  venefented,  in  a  vor  inftnioive  al- 
lirgory,  the  melanchiMy  confeqaeiiGes  vmich  always  Aow 
from  injuiVicc, 

.Ac:r.  Jfo  denotes  a  certain  degree  or  period  of  human 
life,  which  is  Generally  divided  into  four  ftages ;  namely, 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  'i'he  firit  ex- 
tends to  the  fourteentbyear}  the  fecond  tothetwenty- 
fith  year ;  the  ditrd  to  the  MHeth  year ;  and  the  fomth 
t9the  end  of  life. 

Aeii:,  Inlaw,  fignifies  certain  periodb  ot'hum.m  life, 
when  pcrfons  of  eiticr  fex  are  cii.ibleJ  lu  d..  certain  adts. 
which,  for  want  of  years  and  dilcretioo,  they  are  inca- 
ptUe  of  before.  Thus  a  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age 
may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance}  at  fourteen,  he  may 
choofc  his  guardian  and  clami  his  lands  held  in  foccage. 
Twenty-one  is  called  full  a  m.in  ni  w-jm  i'i  being 

then  capable  of  acting  for  tiienili  lves,  and  of  iiujiaging 
their  own  affairs. 

Acs  tf  »  Tru-t  fignifies  the  time  ciapfcd  between  its 
king  planted  and  cut  down. 

The  a^e  of  a  tree  may  be  known  by  the  ligneous  cir- 
cle-; vifrble  in  itj  trunk,  divided  horizontally  by  a  faw  : 
(or  l-oih  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree  acquire  anm  - 
ally  an  augmentation  of  a  ligneous  circle,  or  anew  extc- 
lior  tcjrture  of  fibres 


inclined  to  n  hollownels. 

When  horks  tufhes  do  not  appear  till  fome  time  after 
the  foat-tccth  are  cuil,  and  new  ones  are  come  in  their 
room,  it  is  generally  owing  to  the  foal-tccth  having  been 
pulled  out  before  their  time  by  the  biecdeia  or  otber 
oeafers  !n  horiea,  in  order  10  make  a  cah  of  three  vears 
old  appear  like  one  of  four,  that  he  mav  he  the  moio 
Ulcjble  ;  fur  v.-lu  n  any  of  the  i'oal-teeth  are  pullcii  out, 
the  others  foon  come  in  their  p!;:cc;  bi;t  the  tuflic!;, 
having  none  to  precede  them,  cannot  make  the  r  ..ppcar- 
ance  More  their  proper  time,  viz.  when  a  horfe  is  nearly 
four  yiears  old.  One  of  the  fureft  marks  therefore  to 
know  a  four-year  old  horfe,  is  by  hii  tuflies,  wbieh' 
arc  then  but  veiy  iinall,  atid  lurp  on  die  and 

edges. 

When  a  ho: fe  CDines  fi\ c,  or  rather  thi:  fpring  before 
he  is  five,  the  corner  itcth  begin  to  apjjear,  and  are  at 
firft  but  juft  equal  with  the  gums,  being  filled  widi  flefli 
in  the  middle.  The  tuibcs  are  alio  by  tliis  time  grown 
toamoredlftindfise,  though  not  very  large;  they  alfo 
continue  rough  and  (harp  on  top  and  edges.  But 
the  corner  teeth  arc  now  mull  ta  be  remarked :  they 
differ  from  the  midiile  teeth  in  being  more  flefljy  on  the 
infide,  and  the  gutm  generally  look  rawifh  on  their  firft 
{hooting  out  \  whereas  the  others  do  not  look  difcoloured. 

The  middle  teeth  arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  lefs  than 
three  week* ;  but  the  comer  teeth  grow  leifurelv,  and 
aicfcld'jiti  much  above  the  gums  tl!l  the  horfe  is  full  five ; 
they  difter  alio  irom  the  other  fore-teeth,  in  refcmblintr, 
in  tome  mcafure,  a  iheli ;  and  thence  are  called  the  fliell- 
teeth  i  bccaufe  they  environ  the  flcfh  in  the  middle  half- 
way round,  and,  as  thev  grow,  the  flefla  imthin  difap- 
[lears,  leaving  a  difiiii£l  nollownefs  and  opennefs  on  the 
infide.  When  a  horfe  is  full  five,  thefg  teeth  are  gene- 
raiiv  ulM'tit  the  thieknefs  of  a  crown  piece  above  the 
Li'inis.    From  five  to  nvc  and  a  half,  they  grow  about  a 


mal  r.'as  foaled. 

Thi  is  cafily  known  by  his  mouth  till  he  it  eialit 
•  c. -s  (.'.J,  when  the  marks  wear  out.  A  hoiJe,  !  k.e  nuuiy 
oth^  r  creatures  oi  the  brute-creation,  has  his  tCLtii  ui\  id- 
ed  mto  three  ranks ;  hi»  fore-teeth,  which  arc  fiat  and 
finootb;  hia  tulhcs;  and  his  back  teeth,  called  alfo  his 
jaw««Kdi,  orgrinders,  becaufe  with  thefe  he  grinds  bis 
provender,  'iwy  are  twenty-four  in  number,  twelve 
r.'-jvi,  .'uiJ  t'.vclve  below  i  ftrong  and  double,  with  fliarp 
edges,  till  the  creature  throws  old,  when  tliey  arcwuin 
piuch  fni'M'ther. 

Thcfirlt  that  grow  are  his  foal-teeth,  which  bepm  to 
appev  a  few  months  after  he  is  foaled.  They  ^re  t  welve 
in  number,  fix  dwve  and  fix  below }  and  ate  eafdy 
^ifiingttiflwd  Cram  Ae  teeth  that  come  up  afterwards,  by 


quaitir  of  an  inch  high  ;  and  when  a  h4 


AbE  tfa  titrfif  implies  the  time  dapfod  fince  the  aoi-  i  thry  will  be  near  half  an  inch  above  the  gums. 


foUfix, 


The  comer  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fall  out  before  thole 

of  the  under-,  fo  that  the  upper  corner  teeth  aie  \\\  n 
before  thole  below:  oil  the  contrary,  the  tulhe^  in  ihc . 
under  ja  .v  onic  out  ln-iore  thoJe  ut  v.v^  upjirr. 

When  a  horfe  full  iix  years  old,  the  hollowncfs  on 
the  infide  begins  vifibly  to  hll  up,  and  that  which  was  at 
firft  flefliy,  g^ows  into  a  brownifli  fpot,  not  unlike  the  eye 
of  a  drtea  garden-bean,  and  continues  fo  till  he  is  feven, 
with  onlv  this  ditrercnee,  that  the  tooth  I-,  inorc  n!Ici!  up 
and  e.'fcii,  and  the  laatlc  01  Ipot  htiomcs  taint,  aiid  ol  u 
lighter  colour.  At  eight  the  marL  in  moh  hnrlcs  is  quite 
worn  out,  though  fome  retain  the  vcltj i^c:.  os  n  for  along 
timet  and  thole  who  have  not  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience may  fometimes  be  deceived,  and  take  a  horfe  of 
nine  or  ten  years  eld  for  one  of  eight.   It  is  only  at  this 

time. 
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time,  when  a  horfe  is  paft  mark,  tint  v.-c  cm  eafily  err  iii 
knov/iny;  the  age  of  a  horfe  ;  fov  whatever  practigct  urc 
uicJ  to  ri'.  ike  ..  young  horfc  look  older  than  he  really  is, 
by  puUing  out  the  foal-tecth  before  their  time,  may  be 
dilcovein  by  feeling  alon^  the  edges  where  «hc  tu<hcs 
grow,  as  they  may  be  felt  m  the  gtum  before  the  corner 
teeth  appear;  whereas,  if  the  corner  tcrth  become  vifi- 
ble  fome  nioi-:ths  before  the  titru-s  rife  in  tiit  ■run.: ,  th 
is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  foai-ttcth  have  iiccii  pulkJ 
out  at  three  years  old. 

It  will  be  unneceflarv  to  take  psvticuUr  notice  of  the 
trtdn  tHed  by  dealers,  in  order  to  make  «  M(t  maifc  in  a 
hcrfc's  n-.outh,  by  hclfou'i'g  the  tooth  with  a  graver, 

J  burniii;.:  a  m.-ik  u  :th  ,i  (niall  hot  iron;  becaufc  thofc 
viio  j^r  .ICC,'  .vrtcf!  w  rh  the  true  marks,  will  ealily 
dikovcr  the  ttu-at  hy  the  fizc  and  colour  of  the  teeth, 
by  the  roundncfe  and  bluntnefs  of  the  tuQics,  by  the 
colour  of  the  M6t  nuiric,  which  is  g;enerally  blacker  and 
irore  itpfirefled  dnn  the  tnie  irork,  and  many  other 
vifil  !c  tokens  which  denote  the  advaioccd      of  «  horie. 

Gh-jjiti  1  natift  en  Horfe>. 

Aor.  ef  tl^t  tVt.'7n,  in  aflronotny,  is  the  number  of 
daysejapfed  fmce  the  Lift  new  moon:  to  find  which,  atid 
together  the  epad^,  the  day  of  the  current  month,  and 
the  number  for  the  month  [  the  fum,  if  it  exceeds  not 
ag,  is  the  apt-  of  the  moon;  but  if  it  be  more,  dedu<5l 
IQ  from  it  in  iri<  nths  which  have  but  Javs  ani!  m 
thofc  which  hivc  days,  the  rvni  uridcr  will  tlic 
moon's  age.  SccEpact. 

The  number  to  be  added  for  each  month  rs  as  follows : 
far  JanuarA'  c,  Febrtwry  ?,  March  i,  April  a,  May  3, 
Tune  4,  Jiily  5,  Auguft  6,  September  8»  October  8, 
November  10,  and  December  10. 

At  the  cr.'i  o{  10  years,  the  tr.oon';  ajc  rfti;rr-.s  -jp  n 
the  fatne  d-iy  <j''  the  month,  but  f.ilh  fhurt  ot  the  pre.  iif 
time  of  the  day. 

AGEMOGLANS,  Aciamoclaks,  or  Azamo- 
OlAirt,  in  die  Turkifh  polity,  arc  children  purchafcd 
from  the  Tartars,  or  raifcd  every  third  year,  by  way  of 
ttibute,  from  the  Chriftians  tolerated  m  the  Turkilh 
empire. 

The  word,  in  the  original,  ficnifies  a  larbarim't  ehilJ, 
or,  MOotding  to  the  notion  of  the  Aiuflulmans,  one  whofc 
parent*  are  not  TMikaj  and  ii  compounded  of  two  Arabic 
vrords,  a^rar,  baibatiait,  and  <f^i>*>  a  child. 

Thefc,  after  being  circumctfed,  and  inftniAcd  in  the 
religion  and  language  of  Aeir  tyrannical  maftcrs,  arc 
learnt  the  excrcift'3  of  war,  till  thi  y  arc  ot'  a  proper  age 
for  carrying  arms:  and  from  this  corps  the  janiiiancs  are 
recruited.  With  n^aid  to  thofc  who  are  thought  unfit 
fortheaimy,  th»  at*  employed  in  the  lowcft  officei  of 
the  feraglio^  Their  appointmenta  alfo  are  very  finall, 
:int  excL',t!!ng  feven  alpres  and  a  half  per  day,  which 
ainnur  t  to  about  thrce-jjcncc  halfpenny  of  our  money. 

AG  KTSDA»  among  philofopho:  <  .nnd  divines,  fignilies 
the  duties  which  a  man  is  obliged  to  perform. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  derived  from  ^  to  perform. 

Agbvoa,  amonc  merehania,  implies  a  monorandum 
book,  in  which  all  uie  bufineft  to  be  tranlii^iMi,  both  at 
home  and  abmr-.d,  is  fet  down 


AGENORIA,  in  mythol<^,  the  goddcfs  of  courage 
and  inJuftry.  She  wasoppofedte  Vactina»  thegoddeft  of 

indolence. 

AGENT,  in  a  genera!  fenJb,  impliea  any  diing  that 
•fis  and  produces  an  eflnA. 
~  The  word  is  Latin,  ageniy  and  derived  from  ere,  u> 

perform. 

AtytN'T,  in  mechanics  and  nhilofophy,  fignifics  a  benly, 
or  any  power  in  general,  which  prod  vices  or  tends  to  firt>- 
duce  aiiy  effei^  1^  its  a&ual  motion,  or  tendency  to  ino- 
'  don.  see  PowsR  and  Action. 

AetNT,  among  merchants,  denotes  a  peribnintntftcd 
with  the  management  ofan  affair,  or  who  tranfiSs  die 
bufmcfs  of  another. 

iWirtf/ Ar.E NT,  a  r.itinna!  rn-.iturc,  ciipablc  of  regu- 
lating his  ad^ions  hy  a  certain  ruli". 

"  Ac£NT  and  Patitnl,  in  la.v,  is  l^itd  of  a  pcrfon  who  is 
at  once  the  doer  of  a  thing,  nnd  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
done.  l*hus  if  a  man  who  ia  indebted  to  another, 
makes  his  creditor  bis  execumr,  and  dies,  the  executor 
mayictainlbmuchaf  thegoodsof  the  deceafat  as  will 
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fjtiity  his  d<,lr  ,  b',  uhith  means  he  become*  agent  and 
patient;  that  is,  tfic  pet  Ton  who  both  pays  and  receirca 

the 

AGEOMETRIA,  fomediingdcfc^iivcwith  regard  to 
^eontetry,  or  not  founded  on  the  principles  of  that 
Icience. 

The  word  is  Creek,  uiul  compounded  of  priv.  and 
ywunjfi-i,  !;'!>rnetr\'. 

AGtKA  1  UW,  Maudiin,  in  botany,  a  plant  with  a 
woody  root,  varioufly  contorted,  and  as  thick  as  one'a 
little hn||cr,  andfuU  of  ImalilUiicSi  fromlhis arife Italks 
a  cubit  high,  which  are  llcfider,  nnuid,  branched,  and  of 
a  redt'rfh  colnur,  though  fome  arc  of  a  pale  green.  I  hi* 
plasu  h.15  a  vail  number  of  narrow  leavoi,  aij  inch  or  two 
in  lent'th,  .m.J  deeply  ferrated  on  the  edges;  on  the  top 
ot  the  branches  axe  bunches  compofed  of  radiated  yellow 
flowers,  whofe  di(k  confiOs  of  many  flofctts,  bot  thebor- 
ders  are  compoftd  of  half  florcttS}  the  embryoa  are 
lodged  in  the  Rower-cap,  which  is  fcaly,  and  each  be- 
comes one  flender  fen!  m  a  rii'.Ic  \t1I^w  colour.  It  hias 
been  fuppofed  toopcrs  ohftniclioiw  ot  the  vifcera,  being 
taken  in  infufion  or  deco<£lion  but  is  now litdo  uled 
:  that  purr  'tfe.    Brniti't  Saturol  Htfi. 

!  AGGJA'TINANTS,  in  pharmacy,  agenexalaMM 
for  all  medicines  of  aglatineus  or  vHbout  nature  which, 
by  adhering  to  the  Tblida,  contribute  gteatry  to  repair 

th'-rr  ;-)A. 

1  lie  word  is  Latin,  a^fvtinawit^  and  compounded  of 
ad,  to,  and  gluten,  g'u*. 

Ar.GLUTiNAMTs,  among  fitrgeons,  are  topical  leoi^ 
dies  of  a  glutinous  texinre,  asthetwpcntiaes^  fiwcoeoUa* 
iiiAgla£|.  iu. 

AGGLUTINATION,  among  phyfidans,  incites 
the  .idtiun  of  reuniting  the  parts  or  a  body,  IcpaiatDd  bjr 

A  wound,  cut,  ^c. 

it  IS  alio  applied  to  the  aclion  of  fuch  internal  medi« 
cinev  as  arc  of  an  agglutinating  ijualitv,  and  which,  hf 
giving  a  gkitiiioui  conliflence  to  Oe  animal  (luids, 
render  them  more  proper  for  nourifliing  the  body. 

AGGRAVATION,  the  adtion  of  heightening  a  Uuli, 
or  rr-nderinn;  it  more  criminal. 

AGGREGATE,  in  a  general  fcnic,  implies  the  fum 
of  fcveral  things  added  tosether,  or  coUdKon  of 
them  into  one  total. 

I'he  word  is  compounded  of  dte  Latin,  to,  and 
grtr^  a  flock,  or  company. 

Thus  natural  bodies  are  the  aggregate  or  ailemblagM 
of  corpufcles,  united  together  by  the  pri'u  iplc  of  at- 
trad^ion ;  .ind  the  agsrcirate  of  the  fcveral  «|U4nttUe»  is 
the  fum  of  thefc  quantities.    Sec  the  anicic  Sum. 

AGGREGA  TION,  in  natural  phiiofophy,  lignifiea 
a  fpccies  of  union  sidiereby  fercnt  things,  not  connefiwd 
by  nature*  are  coUeified  together,  lb  as  to  focm  ond 
whole. 

AGGRESSOR,  in  law,  il^nities  the  perfon  whob^ 
gan  the  quarrel,  or  gave  the  firlt  aflitult. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  know  which  of  the 
two  parties  is  really  the  aggre^,  and  accordiagiy  ^js 
matter  is  ftridtly  enquired  into  by  die  court. 

AGIADES,  in  the  Tiirkifn  arnjies,  are  a  fort  of 
pioneers,  employed  ui  tu.-tilv  iiij^  camps,  and  the  like 

otSv  es. 

ACiiOIES,  in  antiquity,  was  an  epithet  which  the 
pagans  g.ive  to  the  pricih  of  Cybele. 

7'hc  word  figaifiesju^lcia,  or  thofe  who  play  tncks 

of  U-e-detnain. 

.''iC.ilO,  in  cninrr..-rrr,  is -i  term  chiefly  uTlJ  in  Ifol- 
l.iiiJ,  and  at  \'e:;;.e,  to  ligiuiy  the  difterciicc  between 
the  '.  aliic  ot"  bank  flock  and  the  current  coiji. 

1  he  agio,  in  Holland,  i.i  i^eneralty  three  or  four  pes 
cent,  anil  at  Rome  it  is  from  ."iftecn  to  tWM^-fifOper 
cent,  but  at  Venice  the  agio  is  fixed  at  twesi^  per 
cent. 

Agio  is  alfo  ufcd  to  ft^nifV  the  profit  arifinf^  (rotn 
counting  note-;,  bil!";  of  e:;c.".angc,  &c. 

AGIOGRAPHA,  a  r.  iT.--  ^:vcn  to  thofe  books  which 
are  rend  in  the  church  as  proper  for  edification  only. 
I  hey  form  wh.'.t  is  generally  called  the  apocrypha. 

The  word  i^  Greek,  and  compounded  of  *y^% 
ered,  and  to  write. 

AGISTMENT,  or  Agist  vTios,  in  law,  fignifles 

L.1C 
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taking  in  odier  people's  aide  to  graze  at  fi>  much 
per  v.cck. 

The  term  i';  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  taking  cattle  to 
feed  in  the  king';,  fortrfts,  as  well  as  for  the  pRMtt  arifing 
front  that  practice 

Agistment  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  metaphorical  fcnfc  to 
fignify  any  tax,  burden,  or  charge.  Thai  the  tax  levied 
for  repairing  the  Banks  of  Romncy  Marfli,  was  called 
:ii;ilKirncnti!m. 

AGiS  FOR,  oi  AcisTA  tor,  an  officer  belonging  to 
foail-s  who  h.ii  the  care  of  the  cattle  taken  in  to  be 
gnzcd,  and  who  levies  the  monies  due  on  that  account, 
llicy  arc  generally  called  qtieft-takers,  or  gift-takers, 
and  aie  created  By  letten  potent.  Each  loyai  forell  has 
iburagiftors. 

AGITATION,  the  j£l  of  fluking  a  body,  ortoffing 
it  backMvrJs  and  forwards. 

The  word  is  Latin,  t^ittUtt  and  derived  finm  ^itt^ 
to  fluke. 

Philofophcrs  apply  this  term  to  a  fpccics  of  carth- 
duakc  called  tremor  and  arieutioj  and  pbyficians  to 
the  (baking  or  motion  of  the  inteftinal  ports  of  a  natural 
body. 

AGITATORS,  in  the  Engiifti  hiftory,  were  certain 
officers  fct  up  by  the  army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  its  in- 
tacfts.  Cnxnwcll  joined  the  agiutors  in  order  to  pro- 
mole  hh  «Wtt  Hitadb}  and  acomdingly  cauled  them  ta 
be  abolUhed  as  loon  as  his  own.|Kiiwer  was  fullidently 
cnabliihed. 

AGLKETS,  Aclfts,  or/XcLFf-DS,  amonr;botanifts, 
the  fame  with  whut  is  more  generally  called  apices.  Sec 
the  article  Apices. 

AGLIBOLUS,  in  mythology,  an  ancient  deity  of  the 
Syrians,  worfliipped  at  Palmyra.  He  was  reprefented  as 
:■  young  man  drclfed  in  a  tunick,  girded  round  his  waift, 
r  :id  reaching  to  his  knees.  Tne  figure  of  the  moon 
U'.is  placed  on  liis  buftnn,  and  l»j  held  a  jLuclin  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  fmall  baton,  rcfembling  u  roil,  in  his 
left. 

The  Palmyieans  wwfliipped  the  fun  under  the  name 
eglibelus,  \Wiich  fcems  to  be  formed  from  the  Arabic 

rt^,  ai,  tal,  which  fignifics  ronfidcr,  and  Mar,  W  hduuUy 
another  name  for  Aiiollo,  or  the  fun. 

.AGNOIT/K,  or  Agnoites,  a  fedt  of  heretics  tliut 
appeared  about  the  year  370.  Thcv  were  the  followers 
of  Tlieophronius,  the  Cappadocian,  and  cilled  in  quef- 
tkn  the  omniftience  of  the  Supreme  Being  \  aUedging 
ttat  he  knew  things  pad  only  by  memory,  and  thmgs 
Aituiconly  by  a  precarious  uncert.iin  prcll  ienee. 

There  was  another  feet  of  heretics  called  by  the  fame 
name,  who  maintained  that  Clirift,  with  rclpecl  to  his 
hunuiii  nature,  was  ignorant  of  m.iny  things,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  Day  of  Jtidgment. 

AGNOMEN,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  a 
kind  ot*fburth,  w  honorary  name,  given  to  a  pcrfon  on 
;ic^ount  of  fonic  extraordinary  adion,  virtue,  or  other 
accomplifhmcnt. 

AGNUS  Ciijlus,  the  chaftc-tree,  in  botany,  is  a  fmall 
tree,  or  latlior  Ihrub,  with  tough  branches,  digitated 
Mriow leaves,  and  monepetalous  purplilh  flowers,  Hand- 
ing in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  fblloWed  by 
eblong  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  cli- 
Jaates,  and  cultivated  in  foiiic  of  our  jj;ardens. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  formerly  confidcrcd  as 
anftphrodifiacs  ;  perhaps  on  no  other  fiilUldation  than  the 
Ceremony  obferved  by  the  Grecian  matrons  of  old,  of 
ftrcwing  the  leaves  in  the  temples,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  ch.ilie  fclli'/als  of  Ceres.  Kxptrit  lue  docs  not  cIUVo- 
ver  in  tir'ni  ..iiv  fuch  virtue,  ai.J  ionw  hive  even  akniieJ 
totiiem  -111  nj.pufitc  {en<lcncyj 

But  <.f  whatever  kind  their  virtues  .irc,  they  do  not, 
frcsn  tl^eir  fenilble  qualities,  appear  to  he  very  confidera- 
bte.  The  feeds,  as  met  with  in  the  ihops,  have  very  little 
talle,  and  Icarccly  any  fmell,  though  defcribed  oy  au- 
thors as  very  hot  bitin  • ;  c\t  acts  made  from  them, 
by  water  or  i'pint,  arc  v.c.tkiy  h.ttcrifh,  and  fomcwhat 
pungent.  They  icem  to  abound  tiiicily  with  a  ;2.rofs  in- 
tiiua  oil,  of  the  cxprellible  kind,  which  is,  in  part,  taken 
'V  by  reQified  fpirit,  and  feparates  and  falls  to  the 
bpttom  during  the  infpiJ&tioa  of  the  tin&urc.  The 
ttlyniatter  iiot'  a  deep  CdFron  colour,  the  infpiflatcd 


extract  fomewliat  paler.   Lnai$'$  Hifttrj  of  thi  M^tnd 

Agnus  Dki,  in  the  Roman  church,  lignities  a  cake 
of  wax,  Ibmped  wkh  the  %ure  of  a  Innb  Aipportinga 

crofs. 

'I'hcfc  arc  confccratcd  with  great  ibleranity,  and  after- 
wards diftributcd  to  the  pec^lc. 
The  words  are  pure  Latin,  and  fignify  lemb  «/ Gtd;  a 

name  given  it  from  the  fij;ure  ir-npn-l-.rt!  u-  jr.  ir. 

AciiVi,  Si^thiiui,  the  Sevthi.ui  l.ur.ii,  1:1  ii„t.i:2l  iiiftory, 
the  n.ime  ot  .1  liLtitioiis  [ilant,  rei*  r.ibli.-ij;  a  lamb,  fup- 
poled  to  grow  in  Tartary.  But  K.*mpier,  who  vifitcd 
this  country,  and  made  the  moll  diligent  enquiry  after 
the  Sf^ian  lamb,  was  at  laft  convinced  that  it  ims  ntf 
exiftence:  and  Uiat  the  curioTitjes  fliewn  under  tfaif 
name,  are  nothing  more  than  fatflitiousfubflanoes,  fiartly 
formal  out  of  the  capillary  roots  of  certain  plants. 

AG()GE,  among  the  ancient  mufictajts,  fignificd  a 
fpecics  of  modulation,  when  the  notes  proc«xded  by 
contiguous  degrees. 

The  word  is  Greek,  «>«y«,  and  derived  from 
to  lead. 

AGON,  among  the  ancicr.tj,  [.nplicd  any  difpute  or 
contert,  whether  it  had  regard  to  bodily  cxcicifes,  or  the 
accomplifhincnts  of  the  mind :  and  therefore  po:ts,  mu- 
ficians,  painters^  &c.  had  their  agones,  as  well  as  the 
athlete. 

The  wrord  aytut  is  a  radix,  in  the  Greek  language 

and  figntfic^  a  contdL 

Games  of  this  kind  wrrc  celebrated  at  mod  of  the 
heathen  fcflivals,  with  great  foicmnity,  cither  annually,' 
or  at  certain  periods  of  years.  Among  the  latter  were 
celebrated  at  Athens,  the  gyn^it  the  arm  nnmut^ 
inftitutcd  by  the  Argives  in  Ste  fifty-third  Olympiad, 
andthcofAi  Cl)i!p  ui,  inflituted,  bynercula,  430.yean 
before  the  hrlt  ()lymp:.K!. 

'I'he  Romans  alio,  in  imitation  of  the  Grcrl;  ■.,  i.-irti- 
tuted  contefts  of  this  kindj  i  he  emperor  Aurclian  efta- 
blilhed  one  under  the  name  of  ag:ii plisy  the  conteft  of 
the  full}  Dioclcfun  another,  which  he  called  agfn  (aft- 
ttXmtt  which  was  celebrated  every  fourth  year,  after  the 
manner  of  r!ic  Olympic  games. 

Agos  alio  figinfied  oneof  the  miniflcrs  employed  in 
'he  heathen  facrifices,  and  whcdb  bufmeft  it  was  ttftrike 
'he  viiilim. 

AGOMALIA,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were/b- 
Icmn  Asafts  celebrated  in  honouc  of  the  god  Janus,  or, 
according  to  fome  writers,  in  honour  of  the  god  Agonius, 
whom  the  Ron-ians  alwr.vs  invokcdbefoie  tbcy undertook 
uny  tntcrpriy.e  of  iniportancc. 

AGONlS  riCl,  a  name  given,  by  Donatus,  to  fuch 
of  his  difciples  as  he  fcnt  to  fairs,  markets,  and  other 
publick  places,  to  preach  and  projMgate  his  dodrine. 

AGONITHETA,  in  ancient  hiftory,  the  prefident 
or  maciftrate  who  prefided  at  the  facred  games,  and  aJ- 
judgeJ  the  prizes  to  the  victors. 

I'he  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «^wr,  con- 
te(f,  and  tiSh/^i,  to  place,  or  difpofc. 

Agony,  among  phyfuians,  denotes  extreifie  pain, 
or  the  utmoft  efiTorts  of  nature  ftruggling  with  a  difeali^^ 

AGON  YCLIT;¥1,  or  .AcoxvcLiTrs,  inecclefiatliaU 
hidory,  a  feet  of  Chrillians  in  the  fcvcnch  century,  who 
always  prayed  in  a  ftsnding  poftute,  thinking  it  unlawful 
to  kneel. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  cnmpnunded  of  «,  jniv.  yjnt 
the  knee,  and  xXin»»  to  bend  or  incline. 

AGORAUS,  in  antiquity,  an  cpitliet  applied  to  fuch" 

deities  as  had  ftatucs  In  the  market  place  . 

The  word  is  Cjrcck,   and  dei,,cJ  fiorn 
market. 

AGRANO.MUS,  a  magiil 
cicnt  Greeks  at  Athens,  to  regulate  ifaeweigjhtsiituii 
fures,  the  prices  of  provtilons,  &-c. 

The  word  Is  Greek,  ayefAny  -^,  and  compounded  of 

iytfn,  a  market,  and  fsut-,  to  diftribute  or  dircCt. 

AGRARIAN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  impiicj  ibiiicthing 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with  lands. 

Ti^  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  cgtr^  afidd. 

Agrarian  Lmwi^  among  the  Romans,  were  thole  re»: 
lating  to  the  divifion  and  diftribution  of  lands ;  and  of 
thcfc  there  were  a  great  number;  but  tliat  called  the 
K  Agrwia* 


^  Mtc  cllabliflicd  by  the  an- 
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plnn-,  aj;rini't'iri;,  with  the  4>t]icrarti>.  tat^  iti  heatit 
mil  tnruve  in  proportion  as  property  became  ft  ciirc,  A 
comtnonvrcilth  gave  the  firrt  rili  to  Vic  falut.ii  y  i  h.ii)  'c : 
'for  Venice  may  t*<>\\[,  th  ;r  Ik;  C  iniiHo  rurdio  wasllu 
firft  ^^rxx]  3Mthr»r  on  ilns  ini,r).'Miit  hihjsct,  after  ihi  fc- 
\\\.\\  ot  uiv'iitl  ktii»'.vk-di;L-. 

Tht  im;-r;ni-i;n-rrs  ni.iJc  i:;  Kn^land,  in  thf  rji^n  o> 
i]iK-on  K!!/.i'>f(li,  flr.-M-,  t!u:  riiL-  {ir.iteftjnis,  who  wcrj 
oSli;:cJ  to  take  ihclier  in  the  then  free  ftates^  and  p»r;i< 


Agrarian  law,  by  way  of  emlnencet  vras  puMifticil  by 
Bpurius  Caflius,  about  the  year  of  Rome  268^  for  di- 
viding tbc  conquered  lands  cijUallv  among  all  the  citi- 
zens,  and  limiting  the  number      acres  each  citixen 

might  enjoy. 

AGRttMENT,  in  Ijw,  fit^nifics  the  confcnt  of  two 
or  more  perlbns  to  any  thin^  done,  or  to  be  done. 

AQRlCULTUK  K,  in  a  general  renfr,  implies  the  art 

of  renderijig  the  earth  fertile  by  ttlli^  and  culture.  ,  „  _ 

The  wora  is  Ijaxin, -agrScuiiMra^  snd  compounded  of  |  c .11:11  ly  in  Switzerland,  haJ,  with  their  love  of  libertv, 

4^fr,  a  field,  ar  i       to  ti'I,                                         !  learned  an  inifirn-.  t-J  i-.-r-.-iiir;:--.      In  ilji;  next  ,iif, 

If  weloolc  into  tiit-  i-.iili -  It  .iccuki'.       the  t.uU::'.  :;a-  Fiartlib  is  not  lei!.  f.vncJ  for  his  knov^-I;-,!      in  farming, 

tior.s,  their  ma^'niti mt  nui  iv.pj'n  iv  t  -.R-  ,  .i;n:  their  than  f'jr  h;^  f:;?iii];lil;)                       'I'i..- return  of  the 

numerous  armies,  wclhal!  h.r.  c  luthcicnt  reaion  tn  think,  nu-n  ot  gcniu»>,  v,\v.i  h.\\  tleJ  their  toijntry  during  Crom- 

that  a'^riculture  was  then  ;iri  i\cd  at  a  conliJerable  per-  well's  uiarjKlrion,  and  ihc  protccSion  |;iairiil  tiicm  after 

feAion »  ftnce  it  could  fuuily  the  inhabitants  in  general  |  the  leAoruioitt  added  gteatly  to  the  pr'>.'rL-i^  of  sgricuU 
with  all  the  neceRariea  of  life,  and  the  great  with  thc|tufe.   At  thi«  |>eriod,  trom  which  E.i.I.hiiJ  mav  date  her 

molt  delicate  luxuries.    'ITiis  will  appc.ir  iHll  more  cvi-  grandeur,  we.ilth,  a:iJ  p-jwc,  wriicTs  o:  -r.  u  . 'ijracls/ 

dcntly,  if  wc  reflect  on  the  j:tdicioU!>  conduiit  of  the  uir!ertoo!c  tlie  truly  pairiosic  ait.     S-.ic  i  were  Piatt, 

Et^vptian-;,  in  the  difpofition  of  their  cmMitrv,  with  rc-  ^Vorlidc:e,  Kvt-lyn,  iv  .  \v.ii>i'c  w^iks  did  honour  to  th? 

fpcCl  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  am!  the  ^'reat  ad-  ai^c,  aiiti  [irovcd  higJily  bcneiicial  to  their  country.  The 

Vantages  they  had  been  taught  fo  reap  from  it,  as  de-  lame  laudable  Ipiiit  jp,ie.iroJ  in  an  el  eg  an:  fyltein,  pub* 

Ichbcd  by  Herodotus,   The^poiG^onsof  the  children  >  iiihcd  about  this  time  hy  the  itigeuiou^  an  J  It-'inicd  eoun- 

of  ffrae!  muft  have  been  cultivated  with  the  utmoft  flcill  *  fellor  Conrad  Herrw-ftach,  in  Germany  >  w  utc  a  fp.s.  iai 

aiul  i:I:d  tity,  or  thc\  «.  Mil!  never  h.ive  afforded  furtenantf  actcnJion  to  :i  'ri.  ulture  had  hi—un  t<>  lie  th>.'  rrcit  i)[>\^-ii 

to  the  prodigious  numbers  of  pefipte,  who,  as  indifpucabic  of  fiViral  liaiL  ,  W.ku  a  toia!  ll  ■;s  v.i«  unit  ■irv  p..i  ;i> 

aulhortt)' informs  us,  inhabited  that  fiiull  fpot.    Hut  every  thing  of  tins  k  n  I.  Iv.- 

tinie  has  robbed  us  of  their  knowledge  in  this  moft  uleful  In  IVanc,  two 


k  n  I,  hi  t'l  •  1.1' 

■rr.iii-iit  plv.  fi  lans  thfui-ht  thl*  fub- 
jcct  worthy  ot  riieir  puis,  m  l  gave  (heir  country  the 
Mjijmi  RhjLiMty  a  workwhah,  nftcrwafd>  perfected  by 
a  thtrJ  phyftcian,  hj$  HnJ  r,o-K*  rwv•nty-t^vo  cdiliooi. 
Nor  d-K's  th.it  country  nu  v  by  any  i.i'  .i  is  loiV  li-ht  of 
tins  irni-.or:a;u  faSjcct.  Real  pliilolophsrs  tljcrc  njik:  it 
t!ieir  (t>uly,  and  purlac  a  fcrics  of  w^U-maJe  experiments 
with  fiich  indefatigable  care  and  accuracy,  ai  caanot  fail 


of  arts. 

In  the  mod  cnlifht.-ncd  aces,  books  of  Hllibaivdry 
were  compofed  by  nun  wliofe  exalted  Ibuion  fulEciciitly 
indicates  the  high  value  thin  il  t  ii(>on  the  art  thcv  tauphi. 
Xcnophun,  equally  diliinguiihcd  in  philofophy  and  in 
MmSt  (hews,  by  his  commendations  ot  Cyrus,  the  elli- 
mation  in  which  agriculture  was  held  by  both  thofc  great 

men.  Hiertm,  king  of  Syracufe,  did  not  think  it  beneath  of  pro Juctng  very  great  adranta^^s;  whi)[lth^*irniiNiarc^ 

his  dignity  to  write  u|K>n  this  efl^ntial  art,  for  the  benefit  wilcly  protects  UIM  patronises  th^ir  unJ  rt  ;V.i  igs.  In 
of  his  fubjcdts.  The  chiefs  of  the  two  grcatcit  republics  the  (am:  manner  the  emperor  of  China,  ihnni'^hout  his 
in  the  world,  Cato,  coiihil  of  \\<mv,  and  .Mago,  fufe»  w  dj  domuuons,  rewards  the  hufb.uiJman,  who  mikes 
of  Carthage,  emplnvi  d  p.irt  f>f  iliL  ir  time  in  teaching  the  bell  and  greatcll  I'nprov  em.-nts  in  his  laud,  wiiU  the 
the  artof  oulbandry,  FhLll- jiiccL  arc,  in  the  opinion  dignits' of  a  mandarin  of  the  eiijluh  dafs.  The  names  of 
of  the  ancients*  the  bell  calculated  for  expiainine  rural  >  Icveral  illullrious  improvers  in  France,  defcrveily  diJMn. 
affairs.  Amidtt  the  Afiatic  luxury*  and  that  of  the  Roman  gtiifhcd  for  thex  patriotic  application  to  this  <lud^,  wili 
empire,  valuable  trcatifesi  of  hufbandry  appeared,  written  appear  in  many  articles  of  this  work.  A  focieiy  111  Brit* 
l>y  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus ;  by  Archelaus,  king  of  lany,  in  particular,  have  begun  upon  a  moft  judicious 
C.ij  padnc:.! ,  by  Valerius  Afiaticus,  who  was  judged  plan,  which  proiniles  fuch  fucccfeatotuftpronfetaum^y 
worthy  of  the  empire,  after  the  death  of  Caligula;  and  beneficial  to  their  country. 

by  the  emperor  Albinus.  In  Swit/.eriand,  a  forijty  cftablifhed  at  Berne  has  al, 

Soow  fine  fragments  of  the  Greeks  are  the  lirft  nidi-  ready  lavoured  the  wt)rld  with  fuch  fpecitnen.«  of  the 
menta  of  hufbandry  upon  record }  and  the  elder  Cato  is  great  judgement  of  its  illuArious  tnembrr«,  as  leave  no 

the  moft  niu  icnt  Latin  author  whofc  writings  upon  this '  room  to  doubt  but  th  it  their  ditVioj:  liil;  !  r.ire  anj 
intercfting  ful>ji;t.l  have  reached  our  hands,  jhlis  inlhuc- i  >'f<J"''y  will  be  a  hliing  foujce  of  aJi,..;.u^wi  to  .".11 
tions  are  very  judicvtu^,  but  tixj  ccnciic.     \  .irro  uulcj  !  mankitul. 

elegance  of  language  to  aj>  improved  i  reatiie  oi  At;ncul-  j     In  Swetlen,  a  genius  h.i<  arif.  n,  who  wHi  c.-cr  def-rve 
turc  i  and,  foon  after  him,  Virgil  publifticd  hisjulflv  ad-  the  highcll  com  rtn  l  itKni  in  the  !ii:l.'>n-  of  .\:rriculturc  j 
miied  Georgic*  i  by  far  the  molt  laboured  and  highly  though  this  is  but  a  fccondarv  part  in  his  cbaradsr. 
Hniflied  of  all  his  works;  diele,  indeed,  he  had  moft  at  Liiuiivus  has  roufcd  a  fpint  of  cmjuiry  into,  anJ  love  of 
heart;  and  upim  tbcfi-  hr  ^  hufc  m  reft  his  future  reputation.  |  natural  knowiL-J_:c,  whii  Ji  will  UiiJouln.-dlv  be  attended 
Columella  ^ttiTw.irLis  lolkct^  J,  with  great  judgment, '  with  confpiciiou'- emoluint-nts  to  his  na':\  -- l.iiiJ. 
whatoer  was  V  ..Iii.tSIc  ill  thu  writ  lnL'^  ot  hi  pi  Ldi.^elTori,  ■     hi  Denm.irk,  a  k  ni;,  wiio,  lik..- o.ir  lO'ilf  augufl  fo- 
and  enriched  them  with  his  own  oblcrx-ations  on  the  fub- ;  vcreiirn,  mate  s  tiic  li  ijipineis  of  his  p-opie  the  chief 
je£l.   His  work  Is  one  of  the  choiccft  remains  of  ami- ■  ject  of  his  care,  is  fo  .ittentive  to  agriculture,  thJt  thofe 
quiry,  and  has  Icatcely  been  equalled  by  any  author  fioce]  gentlemen  who  trai'el  at  his  cxp.  ncc,  in  order  to  learo, 
his  time.  |  and  introduce  into  his  kingdom,  every  ufeful  art*  arv 

Tin- irrupt'ons  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  direilcd  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  arj  of  huf- 
unacquauited  with  the  fwccts  of  ffK-icty,  and  the  bleiEngs 
of  civil  liberty,  ftK>n  .i'.H>I.[hcd  improvetl  .iL^nc ulture. 
Anns  were  their  only  object.    Their  ineancti  fiaves  were 

intruded  with  their  trifling  hulbaiidry;  and  trifling  it  rails  ufOM  us  not  to  lole  iliat  (uperiority  wljich  the  h-ip- 
muft  have  been  during  that  unfettlcd  Ibtc  of  nations,  i  pinelit  of  our  conOitutioo  and ciinutc  have  given  ut. 
Thele  innutnerabie  atra  enterprifmg  barb.irians,  who:  The  fociety of  improvm  in  the- knoivj  J  e  of  a^rt- 
over-ran  all  Europe,  w  rc  originally  Ihepherds  or  hunters,  f  ciilturi.-  :n  Sci->tl.nvJ,  w  lil  ever  ik  k  rvL-  fin:  •  r-  n3;il;s  f  .r 
like  the  prei'ent  Tartars  and  the  favagcs  of  America.  1  in-mv  proofs  of  t'l.ii  t:uly  lau  Kible  Ipint  uo^h  laofnU, 
They  contented  themfelves  with  poflefBng,  without  la- [  the  ,  sneral  !"*(>  J  of  nunkmd  .  it^  w  'h  ,  tn  n}j..-s  iVt 
hour  or  trouble,  the  vaft  dcfarts  which  their  arms  had  >  the  noble  example,  and  were  iidk  follow .-d  by  thi  Dub- 
made,  and  cultivated,  very  fuperficiallv,  only  a  fmall  |  lin  (ocieiy  i  next  by  another  fociety  at  bdinburt'b ;  and 


bandry. 

The  general  t'lirit  of  improv  m'lit  in  a:rirul;urc,  fj 
remarkutilv  i  x-.-rcfd  in  th  •  ditierciit  nations  at  Europe, 


fpot  near  their  habitations.  The  abjei^t  condition  of 
niofe  whom  they  employed  for  this  purpofe,  unfortunate- 
ly and  unjurtly  c.iulied  the  occ;:p  uiun  itivlf,  t!iei!  to  be 
looked  upon  as  mean  and  ignoble,  but  when  govern- 
nents  be^to  be  founded  upon  more  fixed  ud  tadonal 


now  by  one  in  London*  in  the  iji'.>re  extsnfive  man.ncr 
of  adding  premiums  to  the  inftruition  only  wiiicb  the 
former  rave. 

The  lociety  in  Dublin  have  dtitin;;'iiih  -  i  ihsmu  .vua 
ib  remarkably  by  their  found  ani  unbia^L-d  juitgnirntanJ 
4  ^dfiduirji 
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ft£>iutC) ,  til  protnocitu  the  real  intcrtll  ni  chcir  coantry, 
that  the  parlianKnt  m  that  kingdom  arc  now  become 
Ifarir  patnns,  and  hsve,  with  a  truly  public  fpirit,  or- 
dered large  funis  for  r.trryiii|r  into  CMCution  dieir 

ulcful  ilclign!-.  Tlirir  nbfcrvations,  replete  with  ex- 
cellent inltructtoiiii,  want  only  to  be  continuL-J  .uiJ  In- 
cmfcd. 

The  Lomlim  focicty  for  the  encouragement  of  arts, 
immofucturcs,  and  commerce,  is  formed  upon  a  plan  fo 
unlverlaJly  heaeiicent,  and  directed  by  gentlemen  of  fucb 
high  rank,  and  great  abilities,  as,  when  we  eoniider  that 
ihc-y  a^luully  take  every  opportunity,  wiiich  prudence 
and  inicll:.Tcncc  can  fugi;cli,  to  prom<Jt!r  the  lalHtig 
welfare  of  t!u'ir  fcllow-citizens,  iV.imlv  leaves  room  for 
any  ^rthcr  widi,  unlefs  it  be,  that  they  would  impart 
to  the  whole  world  fome  portion  of  their  treafum  of 
iifcfiil  k iiowlcdge.   See  SociZTy  fir  the  Enauragiment  of 

I  ti  It  the-  real  fircngth  of  every  l  ountiA  ilepends  upon 
iti  population,  is  a  well  known  truth;  and  a  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  found  policy  will  (hew, 
that  the  only  lolid  bafis  of  a  nianeroiM  population  i$ 
agricttUure.  Without  diis,  the  fuUTflence  of  a  nation 
iv  precarious.  Uncertainty  of  ritb!i1ffnce  hinders  people 
from  ni.Trn'iniT'.  and  even  induces  the;n  to  quit  their  na- 
tive foil.  Hu^!  whnfe  cliiliheii  ;;ie  then*  riches, 
arc,  of  all  perlons,  the  tittelt  and  mod  inclined  to  pro- 
pagate their  I'pccies.  'I'radc,  though  a  great,  is  but  a 
ibcondary,  fourcc  of  wealtbi  and  will*  ifcarried  too  fiir, 
deftrov  the  pa.cnt  which  gave  it  birth,  by  dtmtnifhinj: 
iTficukiirc,  derKipn' ifi['  the  country,  ariu  •.uinihil.uir'.-^, 
hy  dcgrc-cs,  th.ir  eiit-iiiijllv  accclTan'  el.ili  of  men  vviio 
cultivate  the  cnrth.  Indolrncc  ami  avidity  will  tempt 
thcni  to  quit  a  iaboriou<>  occupation 


for  one  that  is  at- 


tended with  lefi  toil  and  more  lucre  though  it  be  at  the 
iiaie  time  very  precarious.  The  eafe  with  which  the 
titUiccrs  of  luxury  live,  ieducn  the  indigent  peafant, 

draws  him  to  townt  and  cities,  luicI  the  cuuntry  is  lieiert- 
«d.  But  if  acrriculturc  be  properly  countcnanccJ,  en- 
couraged, and  put  in  fo  flouri(hing  a  (late  ;:s  to  afTord  a 
cootforable  fubf:ltc»ce  to  the  very  great  numbers  that 
May  be  enifJoyed  in  it,  the  hudMumman  will  not  forfalcc 
the  folid  occupation  of  his  forelathers,  to  which  he  has 
been  trained  up  ;  commerce  will  not  exceed  the  bounds 
vvithm  which  it  ought  to  keep  ;  luxury,  that  bane  of 
mankind,  will  be  elledtually  checked  ;  and  a  martial 
l^rit  will  animate  every  frcc-born  youth  : — for  the  cou- 
rage of  the  lower  dais  of  unemployed  people  is  but  a 
kind  of  nodiinal  inftinft,  aOkd  at  moft  with  a  certain 
Invc  for  their  country^  blended  with  the  love  of  their 
tiwii  pofTcffions.  It  is  the  robud  labourer,  hardened  by 
fatit'iie,  .iiu!  hv  being  cxpfifcJ  to  nil  tort',  of  wc.ilhcr, 
who  has  t^icatcft  inward  fcxiing  of  his  own  ihcngtti : 
kbthc  builiiir.dman  who  is  moil  hrmly  attached  to  his 
country,  by  the  portion  of  land  whkh  maintains  him. 
The  artift,  who  fetdet  wherever  he  finds  employment, 
cannot,  ftrniv  fiicakintr,  be  faid  to  have  any  country  , 
though  an  uksul  iiicmb^r  of  the  community,  his  retired 
Icdcntary  life  weaicens  his  bcdv,  and  licprclfes  the  fpring 
^f  that  (pirit  of  libcrry,  wfiich  elevates  the  foul  as  much 
as  the  fervilc  courfcs  of  luxury  dehafe  it : — of  that  fpirit 
which  fo  nobly  diiKngtitlhed 'our  illullrious  forefiitherSf 
and  which  we  have  folately,  with  picafure,  (een  revived 
in  our  prcfent  countrymen.  Such  w.is  the  fpirit  of  the 
real  Romans,  of  thcic  conquerors  of  the  world,  whole 
only  profeflions  were  arms  and  agriculture,  aiid  who  made 
equal  improvements  in  Iwth  :  nor,  indeed,  can  any  two 
in  the  whole  circle  of  human  employments  be  more  fitly 
Joined :  for  the  fturdy  labouriiw '  youth,  bred  up  to 
ibbriet)'and  rural  toil,  makes  the  naraieft  Ibldier  ;  and 
he  who  know:  the  f.ui;mcs  and  dangers  of  w.^r,  chcar- 
fulJy  returns  to  the  tuhurc  of  his  farm.  'I  hcfe  were  the 
turn  tnoft  prized  by  thofe  mailers  of  the  univerfc  :  and, 
at  this  very  day*  the  Arabians,  who  live  under  tents  in 
fhe  conntrVf  and  remove  occafionally  from  place  to 
place,  dcfpifc  the  reft  of  their  nation  who  live  in  towns, 
look  upon  them  as  daftardiv  and  clTeminate ;  and,  after 
lepeatcd  defeats,  jkjw  keep  tiu  m  in  fubic6tion. 

Thofe  who  imagine  thu  a  country  life  is  repugnant  to 
^oltttnefs,  are  furely  much  miftaken.  True  politenefs, 
Ihc  inaft  cordial  aieditMi,  the  fiflcereft  frknmhip,  and 


unfeigned  courtciy,  wiiiiout  the  grimace  of  ftrainedcoiH- 
pliments,  ha\c  often  been  found  among  the  labouring 
rural  race,  inhabitanu  of  thatched  cottages.'  The  ap- 
pellations of  rude  and  ruftie  were  never  Enrcft  to  really 

uCtful  occupations,  ti!;  liixnt y  had  dcbauowd  mankintf; 
;;nJ  ;i  hivol  ius  pcrtncii  ulurpcd  the  platx  of  fenfc  and 
ir..u'iicr.s.  1  ill  then,  men  naturally  cltccmcd  an  art,  of 
which  every  day's  experience  fhewed  them  th:  abfolutc 
ncccfllty,  as  well  as  the  great  advantages:  If  the  gene- 
rality of  oounti^  eentlcmen  are  reproached  with  rulHcity 
of  manners,  it  n  their  paiHon  for  (])oriiiig,  as  they  call  it, 
and  iTit  (lieir  applic;uit>n  to  agriculture,  which  gives 
ihern  liiat  behaviour.  There  would  be  1:0  room  for  this 
imputation,  if  they  were  oftencr  in  the  ticld  with  their 
workmen,  than  upon  the  turf,  or  in  the  thickets  with 
their  horfes  and  dogs. 

But  whilft  we  are  difplaying  a  fin^ill  part  only  of  the 
praife  juttly  due  to  agriculture,  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that,  in  our  opinion,  every  man  fhoiild  be  a  fanner. 
This  is  fo  far  from  being  necefliiry,  that  it  would  iiievi- 
t.ilily  bi  ing  us  back  to  barbariftn.  It  is  fufficicnt  that 
Utofe  who  are  deitined  to  it,  be  inftru^ed  and  protected  i 
and  it  will  always  be  right  in  the  l^llature  to  eoniider 
nnJ  examine  the  due  degree  of  cfllmation  in  which  this 
art  fhould  be  held,  the  juft  hopes  that  may  reafonablv  be 
entertained  of  its  furtlier  pro-itr  , ;  u!  the  means  hy  which 
it  may  bed  be  can  led  to  the  grcateit  perfection. 

By  proper  application  to  this  cllcniial  art,  the  philolb-' 
phcr,  from  whom  we  mull  expect  the  grcatcft  improve- 
ments, will  haw  a  pleafing  opportunity  of  gratifying  hi* 
Jt  fire,  by  enl.irjMi: his  kn<<\viei!in-  cf  n.iturc  :  the  indi- 
\  i(|-.jal,  wKu'puti  j;i  pr.u;hce  ■be  tiiitovef ies  ot  the  phi- 
lofr)[)ber,  will  find  the  r.i:el!  w.iy  of  increafing  his  for- 
tune ,  and  the  fovereign,  wiio  dirciits  and  f.ivours  the 
labours  of  all,  will  cftabli(h  his  power,  independent  of 
all  others,  upon  a  foundatim  which  cannot  be  ibaken. 

Agriculture  may  be  fubdivided  into  three  different 
parts,  comprehending  the  difieient  foils  required  to  be 
tilled  : 

1.  Arable  land-t  of  all  kinds,  whether  the  foil  be 
fandy,  clayxy,  loamy.  Sic.  Sec  Sasdy,  Clay,- 
Loam,  &c. 

2.  Lands  employed  in  pafturagc,  whether  meadoWy' 
marftiv,  or  boggy.    SeejMEADow,  Bogc;y,  &c. 

3.  WcKxl-l.uids,  or  thofe  laid  out  in  nurfcrics,  plan- 
tations, forvfts,  woods,  ice.  See  Wood-Lasds,  Fo- 
rests, &c. 

The  reader  will  alfo  find  under  the  name  of  each  tret 
and  vegetable,  as  oak,  beech,  &c.  wheat,  barley,  &c/ 

the  bcft  methods  nf  ctiliivattng  it  to  advantage,    bee  alfo 
the  different  operations  of  hufbandry  j  as  Plowi.vg, 
S()\vi\r,,  lic. 
AGRIFOLIUM,   the  fame  with  aquifolium.  Sec 

A<;>l.M  FOLIUM. 

AGRIMONIA,  .Agrimony,  in  botany*  the  name  of  a 
hairy  plant,  with  winged  leaves,  oompoKdof  oblong  in- 
dented iVirments,  wiib  frr.nner  portions  bctwcLii,  ftt  <j:i 
middle  ribs  which  ibmJ  .ilternLitrlv  on  the  Irrik  :  on  tiic 
top  grows  .1  like  i'pikc  of  penrapct,i';»ris  \eiliiw  flowers, 
foilo'.wd  by  little  burs,  containing,  each,  one  or  two 
fccib.  It  IS  perennial,  and  giows  wild  in  hedges,  and 
about  the  lides  of  fields. 

The  leaves  of  agrimony  have  a  flightly  bitteri/h 
roughifh  tafte,  accompanied  with  an  ,'..;ree;\bie,  thoii^ih 
very  weak,  aromatic  flavour.  The  flowers  arc,  in  imcli, 
ftronger  and  more  agreeable  than  the  leaves,  and  in  taftc 
fomewhat  weaker.  'I'hcy  readily  give  out  their  virtues 
bodi  to  water  and  to  reiStificd  fpirit ;  the  leaves  impart  tQ 
the  fermef  a  greeniOi  ^Uow|  to  the  latter  a  dee^  S""^ 
colour  :  the  flowers  yield  their  own  deep  yellow  tijulure 
to  botli  iiicnib  ua.  lii  diililhition  with  water,  there  arifes 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  a  yellowifti  dll-ntial  oil,  which 
fmells  ftrongly  and  agreeably  of  tlie  herb. 

,  Acrimony  is  one  of  the  milder  cunoborants ;  and  in 
this  tntentien  u  Ibmetimes  cmploynl,  cf}>cciully  among 
the  common  people,  againit  habitual  d!.'.rrh;e3s,  and  o- 
cheiStic,  and  other  indifpofitions  from  a  lav  Ibite  of  the 
folids  :  infufions  of  the  lea\  es,  which  are  not  unj^ratcful, 
may  be  drank  as  tea.  It  is  fomctimes  joined  with  other 
ingredients  in  diet  drinks  for  piirifyin<^  the  blood  and  in 
pedoralapOMins.  Letvit's  Hiflvn/'tf  tht  Materia  MeSta, 

AGRI^ 


A  G  U 

AGRIMOIOii.S,  in  botany,  Is  the  iiaiuc  of  ag6nu> 
elf  plants  with  rofnccous  flowers,  which,  toTcthcr  with 
fheir  cups,  are  received  into  uncthcr  funnel -flia|K:tl  cup, 
timbriatcd  at  tlic  tdgt  :;.  'I'bc  proper  cup  of  the  fiowcr 
becomes  at  Icrgth  a  poii;',cd  o\a)  fruit,  generally  con- 
taining only  one  feed.  It  fiowcrs  in  Apiil,  and  grows 
;n  ioux  of  the  tnount;:itioiii  pnrtj  of  It-lv.  It  agrcw  in 
its  ivedicinal  virtuei  with  the  agrimopta  <ielcribcd  in  the 
dine  arrfclc. 

AtilUIT/v,  a  iunie  given  by  the  ancients  a&  wUl 
modern  phyfici:in:>,  to  children  bom  With  their  fMt  forc- 
rooft.    iiee  Delivkry. 

AGR(^STLMA,  in  botany,  a  diilini^  genus  of  de- 
candrious  planti,  according  to  Linoisus  i  but  com- 
prehended hy  Tourxtdbrt  m  chat  of  Lychnis.  See 
Lychnis. 

AGROSTIS,  in  botany,  ii  diftiuiS  genus  of  njants, 
cdied  in  Lnglifh  quick-gralst  or  couch  grafi.  9ee  the 
article  Coiich-Gr ass, 

AGROSTOGRAPHY,  among  naturajills.  Implies 
the  biftoiyi  or  dcfcription  oif  gndies. 

The  word  tifenned  ftom  die  Greek,  prai's, 
and  yf*9*h  to  dcfcribe* 

Scheuchxcr  ha<i  publifhcd  a  treatifc  tipdcr  the  title  of 
Agroflogrnphin,  containing  an  acciuate  ddcriptton  pf  fe^ 
vural  hundred  fpicieN  of  gr;ifs. 

AGRV'TNiA,  irnnn;;  ph;,ficians,  implies  an  inapti- 
tude to  flccp,  atroublclbtpc  f^mptoi)  of  fevcrifh  and  other 
uifordcrs. 

Thp  word  is  Greek,  «iypra?««*  Uld  CompotUlded  of  «, 
priv.  and  t«rr>,  fleep.  • 
Agryi'ma,  in  the  Greek  chiiccb,  implie*  the  vigil 

of  any  of  the  [Mi  atcr  feftivals. 

ACjL'A(JUIN,  ill  bot^inv,  tlic  n.irjic  of  afhruh,  whofe 
leaves  rcfcmblc  thole  of  our  lilac  ;  i;vy  umw  alternately, 
.".nd  (land  on  foot  llalks  half  an  inch  >>  i^.  It  is  a  native 
«f  Africa,  where  it  ia  greatly  eftccmcd  for  its  balDunic 
and  vttlnemy  qualttiet. 

AGUARA  mNDA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  fpc- 
cics  of  violet,  which  growji  to  ncur  ^fovt  iind  a  bolf  in 
height,  and  bears  a  greaticfemblann  to  the  viola  siarti^, 
!>«;  VioiET. 

AGUE,  a  ^neral  name  for  all  periodical  fevers, 
which,  according  to  the  diiTerent  times  of  the  tcturns  of 
the  libveriih  paroxyfm,  are  denominated  tertian,  quartian, 

and  quotidian. 

Teriian  AciVS,  is  that  which  atucks  the  pcrfon  every 
other  d..y. 

'i'hcrc  is  no  fcxcr  which  difco-.ers  the  nature  and  ge- 
nius of  the  fti  ril  :  !i-.otion  iti  general,  and  which  .u  ilx- 
tome  time  infclli  the  vcllcls  and  ncnous  parts,  fo  much 
m  the  tertian.  It  (pares  neither  age,  tempeRuneut,  oor 
tex. 

When  this  fpeciea  of  mtcrmittlnj  fever  f$  of  the  re- 

;iular  kind,  it  is  at'cnJcLt  u  Uh  •  T  Hriu'ljip;  fymptoTii  : 
.it  firll,  the  head  ai  li'  s,  ;nc;  '.:-T.\y-,  K  tni  v,^ijy,  thtTL  tj  a 
pain  in  tlic  loins  .jlirnit  the  iirli  vertebra  of  the  back,  and 
whkh  aiccnds  towards  the  cpigallrium,  with  a  painful 
icnfe  of  a  tenftuii  in  the  hypochondria,  and  a  colli  yenefii 
of  the  body.  This  is  fucccedtd  by  a  cofdaer*  of  the 
external  parts,  efpccially  of  the  nofe  and  rats,  a  ftretch- 
ing,  yawning,  (hivcring,  and  {baking,  fomctimcs  lb  much 

t<i  make  citi:  bed  tremble  under  t!^e  patient;  the  pulfe 
is  fnv.ill,  contructcJ,  and  weak  ;  fomctimcs  the  patient 
is  troubled  with  thirft ;  then  follow!!  a  naufea,  with  a 
iVuitlcfs  reaching  to  vomit  but  fometimes  a  pituitous, 
biliowi,  or  green  matter  is  brought  up,  commonly  joined 
with  a  trouUefooie  cough,  and  an  cxpc^oration  of 
phl^ffif  detival  from  the  acid,  clammy  cruiditie*  cf  the 
liomach ;  to  theic  fuccecdii  an  anxious,  burning,  and  dry 
heat,  wh\-h  jieivruli^  t'lc  wIkiIc  IxkIv  ;  the  f:ic-e,  which 
wx'J  collapicd  .;r.J  i-'".Ie,  thi  concr.'vicj,  rigid  (km,  .ind  tl-.c 
.il:r.vilt  ciTiprv  vcllcls  nf  thch.Ttnl  -  :'.nd  fcct,.  begin  Co  nl'c, 
uiaw  red  and  turgid  ;  the  pullc  becomes  more  great,  full 
:iniJ  quick,  rcftlclTncfs  increafes,  the  breathing  is  more 
difficult,  and  the.  oattont,  t^ith  his  eyes  alpioll  clofed, 
begins  to  talk  a  little  wtldfy. 

in  foinc!  time  the  fvmptdins  bc;:"n  to  abate^  the  heat 
becomes  mild,  the  fkm  relaxes  und  becomes  moift  ;  the 
srtqe  U  9f  «  flamft colour,  but  without  ledtiiieRtt  tlw 


age; 


pulfe  IN  more  ibodcrate,  and  then  a  Awat  break  tog  ou^* 

terminates  the  paroXyfm. 

Tlnj  ui;r.,t:on  of  the  fit  is  uncertain  ;  fon-.etimes  itc;iJj 
in  ten  or  eleven  hours,  and  fometiiriea  not  in  twentv- 
four.  On  the  intercalary  day,  the  body  is  Hill  feebly 
and  coldifli,  with  adilpohtion  to  fhiycri  the  pulfe  is  flow 
and  weak  ;  the  urine  U  turbid  and  depolits  a  ledimcttt^' 
or  there  is  a  nubecula,  wbicb-  (heww  a  ililpoQcior^ 
thereto. 

Th.  !-!'!eirJ  cr  /fur'sus  T-H'nn  Acrr  j;,  attcnJe;!  with 
milder  lyniptnnis,  the  heat  is  not  to  bu.iijii',  tin.-  vamir-r- 
ing  is  not  io  ijucnt,  itiJ  ih'.  unrx-  is  nc  i  lu  nigli— 
coloured  ;  but  then  it  is  more  iingtnnt:,  and  on  the  in*- 
tLrnicd;at-  d.iy  there  is  a  Utlitude  j.nd  want  of  appetite^ 
This  attacks  men  of  an  inachve  dtfpo&tion,  and  womeit 
whofe  bodies  are  of  a  loo^  texture,  in  the  autumnal 
ftafon. 

I  The  Ht  of  the  irrtrci^lJr  tertian  obfcrvcs  no  par:ii  u'.ir 
•  time,  for  it  ir-tni  tin  cdr.n's  on  in  the  rrornini:,  I i  ;:r;i-- 
I  times  in  the  aucrnoon,  in  the  evening,  or  at  midnight. 
The  paroxyfm  is  fometimes  longer,  Ibffe  imts  r.iuitcr  j 
the  urine  leu  fall  no  lediment  witnin  the  time  of  re- 
miiStm  or  intermiffion ;  thefwcarm-  i*  cither  too  fparii;jy 
or  too  profufc.  When  the  Et  is  od"  fevcral  remarkable 
fymptoms  often  appear,  at  a  looil'ncfs,  .1  bleeding  at  the 
ijofe,  I'lLkHL  i .  It  tr.c  ftomach,  a  violent  hc-irt-buro,  or 
pains  in  the  belly.  I'bufe  icxt  of  ^gues  are  gcacraUjr 
epidemic,  and  raoft  ccpmoply  appear  in  t-i«  fimuaer  and 
autumn. 

Sometimes  a  tertian  ague  is  double,  which  mav  be 
diftinguiflied  from  a  quotidi^m,  by  the  time  of  t^.c  fits, 
which  is  not  the  Isune  evcjy  di^y,  but  c\c  y  other  day. 

Continual  Ttrti':'!  Acuh  is  ttint  whiclj  btj^ins  with 
fliivering  and  llia;.iii;,s  .111  ;,n\itty,  vt.m'tu'.j:,  lois  of 
llrcngth,  and  then  .i  violent  hcst.  The  fits  do  not  in- 
termit, but  only  remit.  I  ne  puiic  crn  inues  ftequ;nt 
with  heat  ami  debility,  and  all  the  fym(.toni:^  return  widi 
iicih  vigour  every  other  day  i  but  at  length  admif  a  per^^ 
(t&  interaiiflion. 

An  tncLsuc  Ttrllen  AuCF.  is  proper  to  certain  p'acc%  of 
a  low  fituation,  and  full  of  marflie-,  whah  piLdutc  a 
great  numbqr  of  gnats  ^nJ  other  inf.cls,  fuch  as  fomo 
parts  of  Kent,  and  the  Hutidrcc's  of  Eilcx.  In  fuch 
places  the  natives  thcmfeh  es  have  flight  attacks  of  it  every 
year,  and  grangers  feidom  or  never  di»pc  without  a  pn« 
iervativc,  wht«:h  is  only  the  bark  infuied  in  brandy,  with 
a  little  Ijuike-nwt,  tm  ouiicea  of  which  aza  to  be  taken 
ni^t  and  mrnniDg. 

A  ^tiarian  Ac  t  r.      th.it  which  has  tVO  fits  in  foiir 
davj,  or  two  days  quite  fitc  from  .1  fit. 

it  _t;t;u-r.>liy  begins  about  fi>,iror  live  in  ;iie  ;:f;crr.ooil, 
though  lonictiincs  former  and  lomctimes  later,  with  a 
great  latitude,  Arctching,  a  blunt  pain  in  the  head. 
Back,  loins,  and  leg*}  the  feet  and  bands  are  cold,  thq 
whole  body  is  pale,  the  face  and  nails  livid,  and  tho 
whole  boJ\  affedted  with  afhivering  and  (hakjng.  TIk- 
tanj;uc  a;)a  the  lips  tremble,  the  breathing  is  diiEcuk, 
with  rcftlefltiefs  and  tofliiig  ;  the  pini  ■  i:-  contradcd  and 
hard,  and  foawtimcs  unequal ;  and  ttierc  is  an  anxictv 
about  the  prarcordia,  Tiicfc  fymptoms  continue  alMJu't 
two  or  three  hours  i  ip  foroc  tha  body  is  coftivc,  in  others 
there  is  a  ftimuUis  to  Hod  aftd  to  oiake  wafer :  in  fom« 
there  is  a  naufea  or  vopiiting,  with  flools.  Some  ad- 
vanced in  ycurs  luvc  their  minds  pretty  much  difiurbcd  : 
the  heat  conicj  on  gradually,  not  burning  but  dt  v  ;  iin- 
pulfe  become;;  equal,  (juick,  andlar^c;  but  the  dull  p:iin 
in  the  head  remains,  with  a  vertiginous  affctflion  ;  tho 
flcin  becomes  a  little  moiil ;  and  in  about  four  or  itx 
hours  the  fymptoms  vanilh,  except  a  dull  pain  in  the 
boneSf  joints,  and  feet.  The  urine  during  the  fit  is 
fometimes  thin  and  waterv,  fometimes  thick,  and  depofits 

i  fediiiicnt. 

SLinictirics  ;'-  qit.',it:in  ar;ue  i-  double,  that  is,  when 
tlic  fits  totne  on  f.  LTV  dav  at  difrcrent  hour  ;  .uui  :r 
Ipurious  when  a  paroxylm  begins  at  any  other  time  of  the  • 
day  than  that  abovementioned.  It  is  laid  to  be  continual 
when  on  the  intercalary  days,  there  are  fhivcring^i  and 
pandiculations,  with  a  greater  beat  thMufual,  a  quicker 
pulfe,  a  want  of  appetite,  a  debility,  a  drynefs  of  the 
mouth,  a  lightnefs  of  the  head,  a  diUurbcd  flccp,.  and  a 
re4difli  urine,  with  a  thick  rofe-cvjoured  fediner.t. 
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J ^taiuUaH  AcvZy  er  Ftvtr^  returns  every  Jay,  and  i5 
not Cb  cominoii  its  the  tertian  or  quarts. 
The  acodKoo  of  thi*  lever  is  about  four  or  live  in  the 
Kfith  cold  and  fliivering  ;  to  which  fuccced*  a 

carilia!^ic  nsurea,  .ir.;f  infiadon  of  thi-  hL-lly  ;  in  (amc  :i 
pasn  m  the  head,  in  otliers  faiiuint;  tit^  ;  la  maJl,  vo- 
miting or  rtools,  or  bctii  :  tlitn  cmth-s  on  a  moderate 
Iteaty  with  thirfl,  but  not  •  cr;.  ir.tcuk'  the  pullc,  which 
WU  before  irregular  and  wi  ..k,  bc  i^uines  more  quick,  but 
not  very  baid^  the  urine  ii  not  of  a  iiame,  but  rather  uf 
g  dcnm  colour,  and  turbid.  Some  are  exceeding  fleepy. 
At  Icngtli  a  moderate  fweat  fuper\cnes  ;  and  in  abou: 
ten  hours  the  fit  goes  oft',  leaving  the  boJy  dull  ar.J 
heavy. 

When  thltdifeaie  varies  from  the  above  dcl'cription,  it 
!•  then  odled  rpiiriotn  or  anomalous. 

From  thefc  fymptoms  it  appears,  tliat  t^K  whc'e  nervous 
fjrftcm  is  cxagitaied,  and  lufl'eis  greatly  by  Ipillic  coii- 
ilri^ions,  which,  proccedi  i-;  chiefly  from  the  medulla 
IpinaliSf  »St£i  prcternaturaliy,  not  only  the  coats  of  the 
tiefieta,  hut  all  the  fibres  throunhout  the  body,  ao.' 
thence  gteadjr  difturb  the  motion  ooth  of  the  foltds  and 
Ituids. 

The  materia!  caufc  of  this,  and  all  other  fevers,  is  a 
matter  of  aii  active  nature,  endued  with  a  cauitic  acri- 
nion  v,  u  hivli  iblifits  the  internal  and  csiiuilit'.ly  fcnHblc 
parts  to  fpafmoJic  contraitinns.  It  is  generated  chiefly 
in  the  biliary  duifls  and  flexure  of  the  dutxlenum,  where 
the  \  itiatod,  biliouS|  falivaj,  amd  pancreatic  juicea»  meet- 
ing widi  the  crudities  of  a  bad  dieedion^  ferment  toge- 
ther, and  not  being  timely  expelled,  become  virulent. 
This  matter,  paHtne;  through  the  la<3caJ'j,  into  the  blood, 
and  thtncc  into  ili!.-  m;r\ous  parts  of  the  head,  tncJuUa 
fpinalis,  intciltties,  and  (lumach,  as  alfa  to  the  itcrvuui 
coals  of  the  excretory  and  fccretory  dudls,  excite  an 
uniTCarial  fpafm,  which  forces  the  Uocxl,  £rli  to  the  in- 
terior aiid  greater  veflels ;  afterwards  the  fyftoltic  nodon 

of  the  heart  uiiJ  arteries  b: !:  ^  inrrenrtn!,  the  motion  of 
the  whole  tisalii  ot  blood  2.rA  liuiiiuuti  la  accelerated,  the 
obilruciions  of  the  fmall  veflels  of  the  nervous  parts  are 
opened  %  upon  which  the  fpafm  ceahng,  the  excretory 
4tiAa  are  rcl:^xcd,  the  febrile  matter  paCes  ofF  througn 
the  pores  of  the  fkin  by  perfpiraiioa  or  fweat,  and  the  nt 
ceafes,  till,  by  the  generation  of  frelh  matter,  a  new 
paroAylm  i->  produced,  hltjfmm. 

It  app^-ars  from  the  experiments  of  Langrifli,  that  the  j 
blood  in  quf  tidiar;')  is  more-  ilcnit;  and  tenacious  than  in  ; 
tertians  j  atid  in  tertians  than  in  quartans:  to  that  in  quo- 
tidianSt  oeteris  paribus,  it  comes  nearell  to  an  inflamma- 
tory (titc ;  and  it  is  commonly  obiemd,  that  if  the  fever, 
from  a  regular  tertian,  runs  into  a  femitertian  or  quo- 
tidian, or  greatly  anticipates  the  time  of  tht:  rcj  ul.ir 
paroxybn,  a  remitting  or  continual  fever  isfoon  the  con- 
Inuenoe. 

it  ia  nscefiaiy  to  be  kaown,  that,  from  February  to 
Awdl,  fevera  are  faid  to  be  mnal ;  and  fr«m  Auguft 

to  r  c'oTuary,  autumnal ;  and,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
tl-e  autumn,  they  often  refcmble  continual  fevers,  and 
leuuirc  a  different  manner  of  cure 

No  fever  ctnaciates  a  patient  Uw.nf  dian  a  tertian,  if 
attended  with  a  more  tntenie  and  lalling  heat.  I'hc  au- 
tumiul  and  winter  agu^  are  obftinate  and  hard  to  cure, 
rfpecially  if  there  be  any  fault  in  the  vifben :  on  die  con- 
t  .\  :hc  -.crnaland  fununer  aguca*  if  rightly  treated, 
ire  c.iiiiy  vanii'.iifHed. 

Agues,  ini utliciouily  managed,  terminate  in  cruel  and 
incurable  dskafct  ^  a  flow  or  hectic  fever,  a  fuddcn 
fwclling  of  the  feet,  a  dropfy,  trdematous  tumours,  the 
jaundice,  fcobutic  cachexy,  the  dry  aflhma,  the  hypo- 
dtoalriac  paflion  }  and  in  jnfitnts,  a  fatal  cpilepfy.  Sy- 
denham obfervei.  that  a  fwclIing  of  the  uhduincn  m  ' 
children,  a:id  of  the  legs  in  aJuJts,  Jeii'^tej  a  fuluti'.;:!  cl 
the  difeafc ;  and  that  a  paiii  in  the  toi^fih,  hcarleiisf.-, 
boUoweyes,  and  a  ghaiUy  countenance,  poiicnd  death. 

As  to  the  cure,  when  a  load  of  vitiated  humours  in 
the  flamach  and  duodenum  require  depletion,  which  is 
known  from  having  indulged  in  too  plentiful  eating, 

from  an  anxiety  of  the  -  r  i  cordis,  from  efuif^ation  .,  and  j 
a  bitter  tallc  in  the  moutli,  a  v  omit  of  ipccacu^niia,  autr  | 
the  firft  fit,  in  the  time  of  intcrmiirion,  is  tobc^ivcu.  If : 
it  be  an  autumnal  ague,  purging  and  an  eiuetic  may  be  [ 


co;u\  .-.:ent  '.o  prep:.':  the  body  for  the  bark,  which  is 
eflicmed  a  fovcreign  remedy  in  this  dii^cmpcr;  however, 
it  is  proper  to  lee  two  or  three  fiuover  beCdce  the  cuKof 
an  autuininl  ague  be  attempted  with  the  bark;  in  vernal 

agues  Icfs  preparation  is  ncccnkry. 

If  the  bark  be  good,  atid  fretii  puwJiired,  iix  Jiams, 
taken  in  the  intervjl  of  two  fits,  arc  generally  luflicient 
to  Itop  a  vernal  ague  j  and  an  autumnal  one  will  feldom 
require  more  than  an  ounce.  But  though  this  quantity 
mav  remove  the  fit  for  the  prefent,  yet  the  ufc  of  the 
bark  mult  be  continued  for  a  confiderable  time,  to  pre^ 
vent  a  rslapfc.  After  the  fit  is  flopped,  two  or  three 
doi.j  a  day  for  the  firll  wtek,  ar.d  once  a  day  for  the 
iccoiid  wcil;  ;  and  then  once  in  three  or  four  days  for  a 
month.  In  weak  conftituiions,  infufions  and  deco^tioiu 
of  the  bnrk  anree  better  tliao  the  fubftancc.  Some  re- 
commend pJaiUers  and  cauplafm*  \  but  thefe  are  lels  cer- 
tain. A  diarrhjra  pi  events  the  cffeds  of  the  bark,  and 
thcrcfnie  fti'ii;!d  fir  i;>:;)ped  with  ait  convenient  fpeed. 

When  this  (iitltnipcr  i^  attended  with  a  quincy,  Of 
any  great  inflammations,  obOrudionsj  or  impofthumes, 
the  bark  is  d.in^e:ous,  and  ought  not  tO.be  given  befiire 
the  removal  of  tucli  fymptoms. 

The  cold  bath  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  bft 
thing;s  in  the  curt  of  an  apue  :  but  this  is  not  to  be  ufed 
in  winter,  nor  l-y  old  v.v  w  r..k  pc,  ;o.l^.  Ai";tr  all  otlier 
things  have  proved  uiifuccetsful,  a  removal  Iroui  acoid  air 
to  a  warmer  hai  performed  a  cure.  £^u. 

AouE-TRCK,  a  name  given  by  Ibme  to  dte  (aflafias, 
on  account  of  its  fehrifuge  qualities. 

AGUL,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  finall  prickly 
podded  flirub,  confidered  by  LiiiL.xi^s  a-,  a  f;:(  c;cs  ot  tro- 
dyjiii  uni.  Its  Ici.vcs  refcnibk  tiioict  of  the  knut-grals ; 
arid  itji  flowers  are  of  a  reddiHi  colour,  lucctcu^J  by  red 
hufks. 

AGUARAH,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  lllver  coin 
ftruck  by  the  Jews,  and  otberwife  called  gerah  and  ke- 

(bita. 

AGU'l  I,  in  natural  hillory,  an  American  quadruped, 
of  the  rat  kind,  greatly  leleniibling  a  gttinca-pig,  both 

in  iizc  and  fliape. 

The  hasrs  of  this  creature  arc  rigid  and  glofly,  of  a 
mixed  colour,  between  red  and  brown,  with.mote  orlelii 
black.   Its  whiflcers  are  like  thofe  of  the  rabbit  kind  \ 

but,  like  the  hog,  its  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  its  lower  j 
and  it:>  fuperiur  hp  fpljt  like  tlut  of  the  hare.  Its  tail  is 
very  Ihort,  itj  cy^i  piomlnent,  and  its  legs  almofl  naked. 
It  has  fix  toes  wic.'i  nails  on  iu  hinder  feet  j  whereas  iu 
forc-fcct  havi;  c.  J  v  lour.  When  tame  it  walks  on  ita 
hinder  feet,  aiwl  takes  every  thing  given  it  with  its  fore* 
feet,  like  a  monkey. 

Fh:.^  iniir.al  lude;  itfe'f  in  hollow  trees,  and  feeds  on 
their  rootiii  lk>r  which  rcafoa  iiisfddom  very  fat,  though 
it  never  wantj  food.  However,  tljofe  that  arc  near  the 
plantations  live  upon  fruits,  nuuiioc,  and  potatoes) 
for  which  reafim  they  are  generally  ileOiy  and  wdU 
tailed . 

AGYNANI,  in  ccdefiafticsl  hiftory,  afe£l  of  heretics 
that  appeared  in  ih  ■  A  v  Li.th  century,  'i'hcy  condemned 
all  carnal  commerce  with  women,  and  pretended  thatGo4 
was  not  the  uuthrtr  of  marriage. 

The  word  is  Cireck,  and  cotnpounded  of  «,  prtv.  and 
ywKK-,  woman. 

AH-AH,  in  gardening?.  Sl-c  the  article  H.^ii-hah. 
A-HEAD,  in  naviKanon,  any  difianLc  before  a  fhip, 
or  comprehended  on  that  pOint  of  the  compais  to  which 
the  fbrns,  or  points  her  fore-part ;  as  land  a-hcad,  i.  c. 
land  lying  immediately  in  that  part  of  tiw  horizon  tO 
which  thecouife  or  the  (lern  is  dircded. 

AHOVAI,  in  botany,  a  genus  cf  pcntandriousp;  :  , 
the  flower  of  which  conliils  of  one  infundtbulifoun,  or 
Uinr.cl-fhaped  leaf}  and  its  fruit,  which,  in  iame  mea- 
fure,  ri  iVna^lss  a  pear.  Contains  a  triangular  ketnd.  The 
frui;  1^  poiiorious. 

AJAXTIES,  in  antiquity,  were  feafl^  celebrated  at 
SaJamis,  in  honour  of  Aja.x  tKe  fon  of  Tclamon. 

AID,  ill  a  gtrneral  fcnfe,  implies  any  kind  of  afliftance 
t^l'.cn  hv  c'!ie  {x  rloii  t'>  .iiiuth'-'r. 

Ajd,  or  A»  DH,  III  law,  denotes  a  petition  made  in 
court  fur  calling  in  h(  Ip  from  ..ncthe;  jje.ion  who  has  any 
iniercA  in  (he  l;inds,  or  other  things  CMteitcJ. 

S  Ain- 
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AlO-DE-CAJ.l»;  !n  military  affair):,  is  an  officer  cm- 
ployed  to  rccL-ivc  a»».l  carr)'  the  orders  of  a  jjcneral. 

y\iD-MAjoRj  a  French  term  for  an  ajutant.  Sec 

AjUTANT. 

Aid,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  implied  a  fubftdy  paid  by 
vaHals  to  their  lord  on  puticuUr  occifiona, 

Jityal  Aid,  a  lenn  ufed  bjr  fame  writers  to  ligitify  the 

lanci-tftx: 

Amt^  ill  tSi!  menage,  arc  the  f  ru-  wit'i  what  fomc 
writers  tall  tlicrifhinf  s,  and  uftd  to  avoid  the  neccflity  of 
ccMTt^tions.  The  inner  hcet,  inner  rein,  &c.  are  caUcJ 
inner  aidsj  aa  the  outtr  hcci«  outer  rcio,  Stc.  we  lehned 
otiteraids. 

AirRF.HA,  in  r.ntural  hiftor\-,  the  n.imc  of  a  fifh, 
whoic  body  forms  a  regular  ovaI,  and  it->  head  is  plact  d 
within  the  verge  of  the  thinner  part. 

AKjUA  AJatina.    Sec  the  articJc  A^JA  Alarina, 

AIGUISCE*  AioursiE,  or  Eouiscf,  in  heraldry, 
implies  a  cro&  with  its  four  ends  fliar|icned,  but  ill  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  terrhinate  in  ohtufe  angles. 

AlR,  in  philofophy,  is  alight,  fluiil,  tranffj.irrnt  fali- 
llancc,  furrounding  the  earth  to  a  very  considerable 
lieifi;ht. 

The  word  iiOreek«  MMft  which  fignifies  the  fame 
thing. 

Several  of  the  inf -fffs  confiifif  !  the  air  as  an  clement; 
but  it  is  :il\o  cert., in  tint  iiii^i  the  word  element  in 
adifTi  ririt  th.in  wt  lio  .^t  p't  fn". 

The  air  is  generally  eftccmcd  a  fluid,  fhoitgh  it  differj 
from  the  genend  nature  of  fluid!  in  three  particulars  -. 
I.  In  being  compreffihic,  a  property  unknown  to  any 
other  fluid,  a.  In  betn*  uncongealabic,  or  fixed  by  any 
known  ni:tJii  J,  u'l  ui'm  Hutds  mr-y.  3.  In  beini^  of 
a  dirt'eneiii  dciifuy  in  evety  part,  dccre;»lme  from  the 
earth's  (urface  upwards-,  whereas  other  fluids  arc  of  an 
uniform  denfity  throu^'hout.  The  air  is  therefore  a  fluid 
fui  {veneris,  if  it  be  properly  any  fluid  r.t  all. 

'I'hat  the  air  was  created  at  firfl  with  the  cirth  itfelf, 
is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  and  tHaf  Qjcrc  ha;  been  ever  fmce 
a  cnndant  generation  of  particles  of  air  by  the  rnutu.-' 
action  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  as  in  fermentations, 
and  all  kinds  of  natural  and  artificiil  chcmiOr}',  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  thinks  very  reaiimable  to  fuppofei  and  Mr. 
Boyle  has  givcA  numerous  experiments  rehi^nj  to  the 

pror!i:<£tion  cf  rrifi.  'nl  or  faiHitious  air. 

Th;;t  the  air  ■  <  .1  \:v:ivv  or  jwndcrous  lx>d^,  muft  follow 
from  the  nature  of  th  •  p  iiM  !c$  of  whch  it  cdni'ilh  ;  am! 
fince  thofc  particJe$  arife  from  bodies  of  ever?  kind  known 
in  or  u|ion  the  eardi,  the  cooflitnent  ^arts  of  air  mull 
be  of  aver,  hitcrogcneous  nature,  and  mfinitely  varions 
in  their  t  ine  j,ravit!cs:  whence  alfo  It  will  fellow, 
th.nf  a.<  the  matter  which  compcTfcs  the  body  of  air,  or 
Jtniofnhere,  is  always  variable,  its  Weight  or  gravity 
Wiil  hf  .^lfo  ilifVcrcnt,  .u  we  conftantly  expericflee  Of  thf 
barometer.   Sec  the  article  Basomster. 

As  the  particles  of  air^  when  lepanrted  from  bo<lies 
biy  iiJ  the  fphcre  of  corpufcular  attr.iclion,  are  ilrongly 
rifp:!!rd  from  thol'c  boJits  ;  fo  this  repelling  power  being 
nr.itual  ^^  rwc'^n  tiu-  ;i;irtii.Ii  s  they  ulfo  conllantly  repel  ' 
e.irh  oihcr,  and  conictjucntiy  mull  obfervc  an  equal 
liiiKiiicc  among  tht-mfelves :  whc.l,  therefore,  thofc 
aerial  particles  ^are  oblig^,  by  an  imprcfliMi  force,  to 
upproach  nearer  to  each  other,  the  rrputfc  of  power  will 
rc3iil  or  reftfl  the  faid  f"ue  v.':h  .u;  i\y.\\]  n '^-lientdrii ; 
and  thus  caufc  Vvhat  we  t:.ili  tht  tcj.i;.;K),  L!-:l?:e  :ry,  01 
fprini";  of  the  air. 

.  This  fprin^of  the  air  mud  rend'  r  it'  i!,  nfity  always 
diflerentin  dif!crent  altitudes  from  ih<  t  .nh's  furface; 
for  lower  parts  of  the  air,  being  prcllcd  by  the  weigh:  ^ 
of  the  iupcrior  parts,  will  be  made  tn  accede  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  the  more  fo  ai  the  weiirht  «f  the  incum- 
bent air  is  greater :  aiid  hem  e  ic  follows,  that  the  den - 
fity  flf  the  air  is  pcMeft  at  the  earth's  furface,  and  <!e- 
crcafes  upwonU  in  geometrical  pm|>ortion  to  the  alti- 
tudes taken  in  arithmetical  progrcfTion.  See  the  article 
ArMijsi'iiFr. : . 

iMncc  v>c  hi^d,  1  •.  vxpcfience,  that  the  f>ravity  "f  t!;f 
iiris  fo  variou:.,  th.:c  at  nn^  r.inc  it^vill  fnftaiii  :i  pi!!r,r  of 
mercury  31  inches  hi^h,  when  at  :iii()tlv.-r  it  will  r:i-V  it 
tu:t  to  the  height  of  a8  inches,  in  the  barometer;  It  f"'- 
Ivwif  that  we  may  taks  29I  incho  of  asercury  fur  the 


AIR 

meajT  Altitude,  und  confequently  iti  wctiht  for^h^  'ti^^m 
weight  of  a  piitar  of  air  of  the  1  i'.  lr.  ivrt  :  .'iI'irTitt 
of  mcrcuryi  whofc  bafc  is  one  fqitarc  inch,  .'nd  altitude 
29^,  weighs  about  15  |b,  which  is  cquil  to  theprefliire 
ot  air  on  eyety  liiuaie  inch  j'  and  therefore  upon  every 
f(juare  foot  itwill  be  2T6ofb  ;  and  allowing  14;  f«|uarB 
i\-jf  for  the  fnrf.LL  :-  of  the  body  of  a  miJdlc  hzed  m.ui.  it 
I'luil  (ulljin  a  prdl'urc  of  31  no  pounds,  or  14  tuns, 
when  the  air  is  of  a  mt.in  ivity.  This  prodigioui 
force  would  crufli  us  into  a  very  ftrall  conspafs,  were  it 
not  that  it  is  equal  on  every  part,  and  counterballanced 
by  theequai  re-«ttion  of  the  fpring  of  the  air  within  us. 

The  weight  of  die  iir  is  proved  by  a  great  variety  of 
c  .irroiis  experiments,  the  principal  of  whitii  here  lullo*  : 

1.  By  actually  weighing  it  in  a  nice  ballance,  where 
we  (hall  find  that  one  gallon  of  air  will  weigh  a  dnm 
verr  nearly,  a  By  Ailing  a  giaft  tube  widi  mercury, 
and  inverting  it  in  a  bafon  m  the  fame  fluid,  where  it 
will  appear  that  a  column  will  he  f  jpj  ,;tti(!  In  fhc  tube 
by  the  )'>Ic  weight  or  prclTiirc  of  the  .11:,  ^)  up.vards  the 
hfi:  hr  of  2S  inches.  ',:k:ir_'  thr  jir  <i|t' from  the 

furucc  of  the  quick-fiiver  in  the  g;;gc  of  the  air-pump, 
w'hich  thi-n  immediately  rifcsby  the  prelTure  of  the  em- 
temal  air.  4.  By  cxhaiifting  a  recer.  cr  placed  over  the 
hole  <»f  the  brtfi  plate  on  the  air  p.imp,  which  will  the» 
be  kept  fafl  i>n  by  the  prclTurc  of  the  incumbent  air.  Or, 
5.  More  dfinonihativcly,  by  rxbaulting  a  ("mail  rcceivt  r 
under  one  I.ii  ^-ir,  and  letting  in  the  air  at  once  upon  it  ; 
which  will  tl.L  h  he  falkncd  to  the  plate  as  before,  tho*^ 
not  placet!  over  the  h<»li .  6.  By  placing  the  hand  on  the 
open  itceiver,  and  exhaufiing,  the  weight  of  the  on 
the  hand  will  be  extremely  Icnribk.  7.  Bv  ph^iii  p;  a 
plain  piece  of  ?.h{s  n:i  the  ftirJ  op^n  rr«  i  '  .  vhicn, 
when  the  air  \i  a  little  exh.ni<*cd,  will  hr  biok.c  into 
pieces  by  the  wc! -ht  of  the  air.  H.  A  bladder  dod  over 
the  fame  glafs  wiil  be  foon  broken  in  the  fame  manner. 

I'hc  fpring  of  the  air  may  likewise  be  demontlrated  hv 
various  ex{)crimcnt< ;  and  it  is  n.ving  to  the  prelFurc  anil 
fpring  of  this  fluid  coiijoinily,  ll;at  the  g!,at  action  of 
liiin.'.n  life,  we  meato  uifpiiation  and  oipitation,  aic 
|H.rtornied. 

Air  fs  alfb  a  princ-pal  caufc  of  the  vegetation  of  plrntv 
an  inftancc  of  which  we  have  from  Mr.  Ray,  in  die  Phi- 
tofophical  Tranfaftbns,  of  lettuce-feed  that  w^s  fown  in 

the  [.'tafv-recfiviT  of  the  air-[niii;[i,  which  was  cNhau!K-d 
.:tiJ  (.U.ireJ  f.-cm  n'.I  rur,  which  gii:w  not  at  all  in  eight 
il.iy".  titi,e;  where.-,  inme  of  the  lame  feed  tii.'i  \  fowiv 
at  the  lame  time,  in  the  open  air,  was  ril'ci*  lu  the  height 
of  an  inch  and  an  half  in  thatdme;  but,  the  ur  being 
let  into  the  exhaufted  receiver,  the  feed  grew  up  to  the 
helsht  of  two  or  three  inches  in  the  fpacc  of  one  week. 

Another  inft^iK  .  (rfthc  uiL  tiilncfs  of  the  air  in  vegeta- 
tion, i^  the  fr  lu-n,  which  will  pu(b  out  roots  without 
ei;ih  .:nd  w.iter,  J  ad  livc  (oT  fentlH  months:  and  (bnie 
fort  of  aloes,  if  hung  up  in  a  room  eirtirely  fecurcd  from 
froft*,  will  remain  iririh  for  (bme  years,  though  they  wilV 
fcnfibly  lofc  in  their  weight. 

Air  is  capable  of  penetrating  the  porous  and  fpon^y 
parts  of  plants,  and  of  bdag  thcie co.itra6ied,'  and  of  di- 
latiMg  itfelf  again. 

The  air  o^ie.-atcs  alfo  with-n  t!  ■  ,  !s  of  the  earth,- 
andj  by  its  fubttlitj',  pcrfpiring  through  the  pore*,  affiRs 
in  the  rarefaction  of  the  crudities-  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
difpclllr.j',  all  fi:pettluo'.:s  .T.oiilure,  ctjt-.-iiri:;  into  the  \tr>' 
pores  and  xciiis  of  thr  treoi,  h'.rbs,  i:o.  curry  ntj 

alon  -  with  it  thofr  f.;ltv  cont.iinef'  either  tn  itfelf,  o.'  loJi^- 
al  in  the  cirth  ;  whi,  !i  l.ilts  or  jixiees  are  altered  accord" 
ing  to  the  fj  un>  o:  diinenfioiiN  of  th<"  diiferent  flmiitCTt 
orveiicU  of  thoil-  Ic vera!  plants  which  rrow  upon  the 
famcfpotof  c.uth,  which  is  fe  mipr.  ,  nuted  with  tV  ,"tf 
fiilti:  and  thctice  tholi;  wrietics  in  taite  ;:nJ  fir.el I  pro- 
ceed, f.o:wtthiliiid:!i'r  tlwy  all  r. cei\ c  tliL-ir  iii>uriili:;ie.:r 
'  hum  the  faiJic  ilo  k  th.tt  is  lodged  in  the  earth. 

1  Ik  air  alibalfe^  the  brancbc'i,  leaves,  and  Howm  of 
trees,  plants,  and  heifn,  enterint!  and  perfpinng  tlirou!>h 
them,  and  even  throu:;h  the  bark  and  body  of  tt';<  ^; 
and  bv  the  lame  kind  of  ivibtilitv,  it  docs,  by  its  refrclhir.g 
bree/es  moder;  te  the  intenfen  <>:  the  fim-beaini, 
codiiiu',  ch'-  arinn^,  hlowinw,  opening,  aiKi  extending  a^l 
tl-.<-  of  '  j  rrri-  of  The  air  (txetf  and  inlinuates  ita 

aerial  tubiisntK  >ni9  iht;  liquid  iap  of  vegetables ;  aud^  wm 

all 
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aH  the  agitations  in  nature  proccfd  Mm  the  contrariety 
of  parts  inhabiting  toycthcr,  fo  thefe  aerial  and  liquid 
fiibSlanccs  being  tuixni,  c:iu!c  th.;  agitation  and  motion 
in  vegetables,  or,  more  properly,  let  it  all  into  a  ferment, 
wheSer  it  be  in  the  roots  or  in  the  ftem ;  and  it  rifes  by 
co-operation  of  the  fun,  which  is  the  third  agent  in  ve- 
getation, up  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  kc.  ai  tfquMt  rife  I lire 
to  the  top  of  a  ci-nt.iinin;^  wiTIj?. 

The  air  vvc  i'md  proUuto  a  vibratory  mOtinn  in  Ccvisi  j] 
bodies,  and  particularly  in  plants,  the  ai  -wile!  thcrcot 
jm'UMia  the  office  of  lungs:  for  the  air  contained  in 
them,  fometlmes  contnAing,  and  fometimcs  expanding, 
according  tis  the  heat  is  increafcd  or  dimitlifhed,  prcflcs 
the  vcfTels,  and  cafes  them  again  by  turns  j  and  thus  pro- 
n:r  u-s  :i  ciiculatioaof  their  juicn,  which  cdutdicarcc be 
othcrwife  ejTc<acd. 

Air»  fevs  the  learned  Dr.  Hales,  i«  a  fine  elaftic  fluid, 
with  parocka  of  very  dil&rcrt  natures  floating  iii  it, 
whereby  it  i»  admlraWy  fitted  by  tl  i-  great  Ailthor  of 
natviiv  [o  he  thi  luc.nh  or  nf  vl  -. -ables,  a5  we!!  a-s 
animals,  without  which  the;,- cm  noa.ure  live  nor  thrive 
than  animals  can.  As  a  proof  of  the  ^  :  eat  quantitits  of 
air  in  v^cuble**  be  refers  to  his  third  chapter  of  his  ex- 
cellent Titatifc  of  Vegetable  Statics*  where,  h<-  (ay-,  in 
the  experiments  on  vines,  the  great  quantity  of  air  WaS 
\iUbK  ,  which  was  continually  afccnding  through  the  fap 
in  tHc  xnh'-t;  which  manifcftly  (hews  what  pl?nty  t-f  it 
is  taken  in  by  vegetables,  and  is  pcrfpired  off  with  the  fap 
through  the  leaves. 

He  adds  feveral  experiments,  as  to  an  apple-branrh, 
apricot-branch,  birch,  and  other  j^lanti,  to  prove  Uit 
fame  thing.  * 

And  Dr.  Grew  liis  oblcrvcd,  that  the  pores  afe  ft 
large  in  the  trunks  of  fomc  plants,  a>  jn  the  better  l-irr 
of  thick  vralking  canes,  that  thev  are  vifibic  to  a  good 
eve  Without  a  gU&i  but,  with  aglafs,  the  cane  fecriis  as 
it  iluck  at  top  full  of  holes,  with  neat  pins»  fo  lai:we  as 
very  well  to  rcfemble  the  pores  ^  the  fldn  ill  thb  end* 
of  th;:  finders,  and  ball  of  the  hand. 

In  the  leaves  of  vines  they  likewife,  through  a  gbf^, 
make  a  very  ele^.'.nt  OiL-.v,  ih.tiding  almoft  ex;idly  irt 
lank  and  file  through  the  length  of  the  leaves  :  whence 
it  may  be  thought  probable  that  the  air  freely  enters 
plants,  not  only  with  the  principal  fund  ofnourtfbment 
bv  the  roots,  but  .I'.io  through  the  furfiicc  of  their  trunks 
aiid  leaves,  efptcinlly  uf  i;ight,  when  they  art  changed 
from  a  pcrfpiring  to  a  llrongly  imbibing  Ifate, 

Dr.  Hales  likewife  tells  us,  that,  in  all  thofc  expcri- 
taents  he  tried  to  this  putpofc,  he  found  that  the  air 
entered  very  flowly  at  the  bark  of  young  (Siots  and 
tiranrhcs,  Intt  muc  h  moro  fti'dy  t!ir(ni_;li  nKl  hr.rk ;  .iiiil 
tiiat  in  ditVerciit  klii'ls  ot  tr>H:s  it  h.Ui  dlj'lLrcTit  ut  jr-jcs  ut 
more  or  kfsfree  cntr.uicr. 

And  likcvirife,  that  there  is  fome  air,  both  in  an  claftic 
andunelitftic  ftate,  mixed  with  the  earth,  (which  inay 
Mvill  .  i  tc t  the  roots  with'the  nouriOiment)^  he  found  by 
fcvc:  J  experiments,  which  he  gives  us  in  die  abtnc- 
mentioncJ  trcatife. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,  in  making  mnny  cxpcrimcnrs 
Olt  the  air,  among  Other  difcoverics,  found  that  a  good 
quantity  of  air  was  proJuccable  from  vegetables,  hy 
puttin^j  grapes,  plUms,  goofcberrie*,  pcafc,  and  federal 
other  lorts  of  friiiti  nm!  -r.\:!i,  ir.tn  f-x'i:i:if>ri!  u'rxx- 
hai;f«cd  receivers,  wheic  ilicy  co;ui:i.i(.\i  l^^r  It.^ial  Jayi 
emitting  gfeat  quantiries  of  air. 

This  put  the  curious  Dr.  Ihles  t;prn  further  re- 
fairches  to  find  out  whut  proportion  of  air  he  could  ob- 
t.ui)  out  of  the  veget;ib!cs  ill  which  it  lodged  and 
.ncorporatcd :  this  he  perfisfrfted  by  divers  chvmico- 
ii.ir.._..l  experiments,  which  Ik-  gives  in  injiiv  iultanccs, 
in  his  Trcatife  of  the  AjuI yfi»  ot  i!ic  Au,  pLmly  (hewing 
in  what  manner  he  performed  them. 

One  of  which  vras  by  diftiilation;  another  by  fermen- 
tation. Thatby  diftillation  ia  asibllaws :  the  matter  to 
be  c!:fli1!rd  i;  ptit  into  the  retort  r,  (plate  IV./,'.  i.) 
and  then  ;;t  a  ia  ctinented  very  faft  the  glafs  veflcl  a  />, 
which  wi'.  very  capacious  at  A,  and  had  an  aperture  t  A, 
or  hole  at  the  bottom.  The  b<  It-hcad  a  b  bein»  im- 
mcHU  in  water,  widi  one  lq;ofan  inverted  fvphon  put 
vpaafivasx,  the  water  would  rif'-  in  the  bolt-hud, 
and  diivc  out  the  air  thiou^h  the  fyphoa,  which  being 
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taken  >»ut,  the  w.:tcr  will  rcm-iin  in  the  ^tflel  to  ttie 
part  i;  at  the  fan-.e  time,  while  the  lolt-hcad  is  under 
water,  if  is  placed  in  the  vcflcl  *■  i-,  which,  With  the 
boli-hedj  and  n  f  .rt,  i-,  carried  to  thi  cliyinical  furnace, 
where  th;  rttc  rt  h.  ,  :lic  1..  i:  .i.id  fire  graddslly  commu- 
nicated to  it,  and  the  b^ilt-head  a  ^,  and  ve&l  »  x,  welt 
(krcened  frbtn  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

A"!  tMe  fti  irtt-r  Ji'tn' -d,  all,  except  the  air,  WMi'd  go 
Jd'.v  h  ih  )  tile  w.ttci  ai  the  b  )lt-h;.ul  and  v.-lfel,  rli-?  air 
thit  \','is  gen  elated  or  dcftroyed  by  tlif  prorefs,  wotfld  be 
Ihewii  by  caufitig  the  S'^irfacc  of  the  water  in  tl'.e  brrit-* 
held  to  (land  be'ow  or  above  the  point  s,  2s  at  v,  whert 
all  was  k't  afiJe  till  i;  became  ouite  cold.  H'hus,  if  the 
body  dilliliing  gL-nerates  afr  of  an  elaftic  quality,  that 
added  to  the  former  will  not  permit  the  watery  to  ri^e 
fo  high  ?s  z,  ainl  the  fpace  ber^votn  z  and  /  bclf  w  will 
flicw  how'ipuch  air  was  produced  from  its  fixed  (Kite. 

Hut  if.  When  all  is  cold,  the  furface  of  the  water  /  be 
feen  above  the  point  it  then  (hews  that  die  diftflled 
body  did  dcflroy,  that  is,  imbibe  or  abforb,  a  part  of  the 
natural  air  above  SnJ  the  fpicc  between  z  and y, 
f?!kd  with  water,  will  ftsw  what  qu^iu  r^  v.  is  changed 
from  a  repellent  ciuftic  to  fixed  l^ate,  by  thJ  tlrong  at- 
tra.!tion  of  the  ahfoibin^;  p.trticles  of  the'  diflilbd  body. 
This  quantity  bf  ^nera  ted  t>r  .ibfolbedair  it  is  eafyto 
mcafure  »tl  ctlbic  mcbes,  by  flopping*  the  end  of  the  bolt- 
hi',  il  ^  ">■':■(  a  cnrk,  atv.l  thru  fioin  a  quantity  o*'  \'.':ir.T  of 
a  kiiouli  weight,  to  fill  it  firft^O  2,  and  aftcrw..rii»  toy; 
and  the  dift'cre.-K e  of  v/cight  in  tlie  two  hulks  tif  v.-at<  r 
gives  the  number  of  cubic  inches,  from  a  t.iblc  of  fpccifjc 
gravities. 

The  nthci-  ttiethuj  which  the  d-icior  tr.ade  ufe  of  forcfti- 
mating  the  finprifing  elFcch  of  fermentation,  from  vari- 
ous iiiixtiirc*  of  folid  and  fluid  I'ubltanccs  in  generating 
and  abforbing  air,  was  ;is  follows :  hcput  the  ingretlient* 
into  tbe  b'llt-htad  [ft;,  i.)  and  then  run  the  long 
neck  thereof  into  a  tall  ^lindrk  glals  ij^  and  inclining 
both  almoft  horizontally,  in  a  tarM  velfel  of  water,  the 
\v:it(  r  r.Mi  iii*:^  the  \  !  ti  y,  and,  drivitig  otit  part  of 
thi;  a;r,  would  poili^i's  its  phitc  upon  turning  them  up, 
and  placing  both  in  a  vcilel  of  water  a-  x,  as  ycu  fee  in 
the  fij-ure,  where  the  furfacc  of  the  water  (lands  in  the  In- 
verted gl.'.fs  <7  V  at  the  point  z. 

If  thj  ingrc-diintscehcratcd  air,  then  the  w.i'r'r  woultl 
fall  from  a  toy,  ana  tht  empty  fpacc  xy  w.is  equal  ta 
the  qtiantity  of  gencnitcd  air  J  but  if,  lui  f  rmcntationj 
thcjr  abforbcd  or  fixed  t!ic  aflive  particle::  at'  irt',  then  thtJ 
fuifacc  of  the  water  would  afcend  from  z  to  w  j  s.nd  the 
cylinder  «  n  would  be  the  bulk  bf  iUr  abforbed,  which  is 
eafily  known  in  cubic  inches. 

VVhen  the  ftibierl'!  fur  frriivj;  tlrf;  ir^.p' rMiieti;-;  were 
a  burning  Criiulle,  burniiijr  briiniloiii',  nitic,  j;un-jM)wdcr 
fired,  living  aniina!:!,  &c.  the  Doflarufed  to  make  ufe  of 
a  pcdel'.il,  on  ths  top  of  whirli  wi--:  a  plate,  whereon  he 
laid  the  nmtcr  to  be  t;  !;  then  inverting  the  bit  cy- 
lindrie  glaf<(  ov^  it,  and  dr.iwing  the  Wa*er  tons 
[fx-  j  )  with  an  infertcd  fyphon,  he  let  fire  to  the  mat- 
ters lying  on  tlic  plate,  by  mean;  of  a  burning  slafs, 
concentering  ihc  fun's  layi  iri  its  focus  upon  the  (a.-ne. 
Sec  the  f.^tirf. 

K  ut  ill.-  bcrt  way  is,  inftcad  of  having  the  cylindriC 
glafi  clofc  upon  the  top  of*  i,  tohaveitojKn  by  a  final! 
neck,  on  \'.  Inch  .1  b>;'.i"->  v  .'.p  !  ,  t  citi'jnted  with  a  ftinalc- 
(crew  to  receive  <i  Ilup-cotk.,  to  t^iki:  oft'the  communic-- 
tion  of  the  external  air,  when  occafion  requires.  Thus 
the  ufe  and  trouble  of  the  fvphon  is  fupcrfeded ;  and  iti 
cafe  of  noxious  funics,  vapours,  Uc.  from  aquafortis, 
burning  brimftone,  &c.  a  fyriAgc  fir/ewed  on  to  the  ftop* 
cock  win  draw  olTthe  aif,  and  Ailb  the  water  to  what 
heigiTt  you  plcafc,  without  the  cumbcrfomc  ufe  of  a  large 
pair  of  bellows,  a>  th'*  docbor  made  ufe  of. 

Trom  half  a  cubic  inch,  cr  135  grains  of  heart  of  oak, 
frelh  cut  tiom  a  Rowing  tree,  he  found  there  were  loS 
cubic  inches  6f  air  gCnemted,  which  is  a  qunntitv  cquat 
to  216  limes  the  r>ulk  of  "lie  pir-ce  nf  <!\'.V\   th  it 
wci^'ht  of  it  Was  above       j^i.i.n^,  (nu-  q'l.irter  p.»it  ul  llic 

weight  of  1  ;i5  g"*'!'-'- 

And  lie  add^,  that  he  tOJ'k  tlie  like  quantity  of  thin 
fha\  iiii'  - ffoni  tlic  fame  piece  of  o:<k,  and  dried  them  at 
fome  diftaiice  from  a  geiule  ftre,  for  24.  hours}  in  wliich 
time  they  evaporated  44  grains  of  moiOure;  wkiclt  44 
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grains  being  deduAsJ  from  135  grain*,  there  rctdaio  91 

truini  fnr  the  '"olid  part  of  the  oak  :  tlicn  5P  jrrains  will 
c  oncthirJ  ot  the  weight  of  the  lolid  p.'-rto;'  mv  nal:. 
Ht!  :;ivr5  US  another  I.  Apcri:nf;-.t  c.t  I:'.ci:  r.  wheat,  which 
grew  ifi  his  own  garden  :  he  took  388  grains  ot  it,  when 
It  \vas  not  come  into  its  full  ma.turity,  and  theie  were  gc- 
neraiei  ftom  it  270  cubic  inchobfiur}  thewej^tof 
wbkh  xir  was  77  grains,  viz:  one«feuith  of  tlie  whole 
mrcipht     thi;  wiu-ut. 

He  alio  toiilid  that  a  cubic  inch,  or  ■jihf'rains,  of 
pcafe  g^-iiciMtcd  ci.iblc  iiKht.-s  nt  .nr,  <<r  115  ;M.t.-i>, 
i.  c.  fomcthing  more  than  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the 
pcafcj 

And  ijgain;  that  from  one  ounce,  or  4.37  grains,  of 
muftard  md,  2to  cubic  inche*  of  tur  were  generated,  or 
7  7  grainsi  whicil  is  more  than  ooe-ibtth  pwt  of  the  ounce 
weight.         ,  • .  .  . 

Hci  Itkewift  idda^  flwtdieifie  is  a  great  plenty  of  air  in- 
,  corponted  into  tlw  fiibftKnce  ot  raaeublet,  which,  by 
the  aAion  of  feimentation,  U  foiiceiTinw  an  daftie  ftaie, 
as  is  cviJ.nt  froni  tlicff  cxpiiirr.rnts  folltnving. 

Oi*  the  ;i-r  oi-,i  li.iy  of  M.irch  he  pourc-.i  42  cubic  inchc^ 
of  idc  fruin  the  f.in,  wliith  h.id  b-en  thc:t  fet  to  ferment 
34  hours  before,  into  3  htlr-hiMa;  and  from  that  lin^c. 


to  the  9th  of  Jtwe,  it 


i  639  cubic  inches  of  air. 


widl  a  Vtiy  unequal  progrcfGon/  oMtc  or  left,  3^  the 
wetdwr  was  ^rarm,  cool,  or  cold }  and  fiHnetime$,  upon 
a  change  from  warm  to  cbol^  it  ttSuM  i&r,  in  all  32 

cubic  inches. 

From  die  fccond  of  March  to  the  i6th  of  April,  12  ; 
cubic  inches  of  Malaga  raifirs,  with  18  cubic  inches  of  I 
water,  generated  41 1  cubic  inches  of  air  ^  and  then, 
again}  it  fttorbed  35  cubic  inches  in  two  or  three  cold  j 
day*.   From  the  21ft  of  April,  to  the  i6rh  of  May,  it  | 
gciicratcfil  78  cubic  itKhes  ;  after  which,  the  9th  ot'  June,  ; 
it  contiitue<i  in  a  reibrbing  lt>te,  fo  as  to  rcloib  tuiiic 
inches :  tha:  there  were  at  that  feafon  many  hot  days, 
with  much  thunder  and  lightning,  which  dcftrpy  the 
cldlicity  of  the  air :  thete  were  genvrattU  in  all  469  cubic 
inchcL  ,  of  vrhidi  48  wtre  aUorbcd.  The  liquor  was  at 

lafi:  v.ipiJ. 

Oil  ih:-  i  cth  of  Auguft,  26  cubic  inrhesof  apples  be- 
ing maihcd,  they  ^nerated  986  cubic  inches  of  air  in  13- 
days  time,  which  u  a  quantinv  equal  to  48  times  their 
btdk;  after  which  (hey  reforbed  a  quantinr  e(}ual  to  their 
fctilk,  in  three  or  font  days,  notwinifland^ng  the  weather 
w.ui  thci>  iciy  hot;  after  which  time  they  were  ftationary 
fur  many  dayi,  neither  generating;  nor  aoforbinfj. 

l ;  j;a  the  abovemeiit)ojK-d  cxpcnniei.ts  <  n  rjinn?  ard 
ide,  the  ingenious  author  concludes,  that  wine  ;:nd  ale 
do  not  turn  vapid  in  warm  weather,  by  imbibing  the  air, 
but  by  fermenting  and  generating  too  muchj  by  which 
means  they  are  deprived  of  thetr  enlivening  principle,  the 
air:  for  which  reafon,  thefc  liquori  ate  bell  prefcrxcd  in 
coolceUar«,  whereby  this  uelive  invigorating  principle  is 
kept  within  due  bounds,  which,  when  th^  exceed ^ 
wine*  are  upon  the  fict,  and  are  in  danger  of  being 
fpoiled.  Upon  thefe,  and  many  other  cxperin>entl,  %hich 
the  IcirncJ  ..uth--r  hr.;  ^iven  in  his  afoiclaiJ  trvr.tifc,  he 
obrcivci,  t!'..;t  th'.'  .!;r,  which  arifcs  in  Co  ijrcat  iiu.uitities 
from  I'ernientiiiL^  a:ij  diflolviiig  vc[:ctablc5,  is  true?  per- 
manent ..It  ;  whtcik  i»  certain,  by  its  continuing  in  the 
Jiunc  expanded  and  elafltc  ibte  for  many  weeks  and 
months,  which  expanded  watery  vapours  WiU  not  do,  but 
loon  condenfewhen  cold. 

Up  .:i  the  whofc,  hr  conrluJcN,  that  n'lr  a^lOMn^^5  in 
VCgCtubielublUiK-ts,  and bfaia i toHfidciAbie p.u  t  in  tiiern  : 
ami,  if  ill  the  parts  of  msttcr  were  only  end^  .M  ii  .v  i-.h  a 
llrongly  ;ittra<Sting  pov/er,  nil  nature  would  then  im- 
mediately become  one  inactive  cohering  lump. 

Whercfuix-  it  was  abfolutdy  ncceffiiry,  in  order  to  tlie 
abating  thi:>  vud  maft  of  attraAing  matter,  that  there 
(hould  be  every  where  mixed  with  it  a  due  pioportion  of 
ftrong! y  repelling  ebftic  piarticleii,  whicii  miglit  cidiven 
the  \dioIe  niafi  by  (he  inGsdani  a^ion  between  them  and 
the  attrA^king  particles. 

And  lince  tneleclaftic  particles  are  continually  in  great 
abundkince  rcJutcJ  bv  the  p^iA-er  c-f  ilie  ftrong  -ittiacter>, 
from  an  claflic  to  ..  llAk-J  ll.^ti.,  it  wa*  therefore  iiei  cdliry 
th.it  thcfe  particles  Ihould  be  indued  witl)  a  piopcrty  of 
rcfuming  their  dailic  (hte,  whenever  they  weic  difen- 
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gag<?d  from  that  n»a6  in  which  they  vr~re  £xed,  tJitt 

therein-  this  htaiitifiil  frjme  of  t'l'.iis  might  be  main- 
lAiDcJ  ui  a  coiitiiiu.'l  louiiJ  of  the  prod :j<ft:on  and  diSlo- 
lution  of '. Cijctab'e,  r-s  u'ell  .is  .in.nul,  b'jJifs. 

The  air  is  very  initrumenttd  in  tiic  produ<:bon  and 
growth  of  vegetables,  bdth  by  invigorating  their  feveral 
juices,  while  in  an  elaftic active ftate;  and  alfo  by  g^neady 
contributing,  in  a  fixed  fb(t';  to  the  union  and  Mm  cop^ 
ncdiion  of  the  fcvcral  ct^nftiiU^:!'  pares  of  tbofe  bodies, 
viz.  their  water,  lire,  f'.ili,  and  ca.'di. 

In  Ihort,  the  air  before  mentioned,  is  very  fervlceablc 
to  vegetables,  in  that  it  blows  up  and  breaks  open  the 
clotujs,  wlwfe  treafures  of  tain  nourilh  die  vegietable 
tribe. 

The  air  alfo  helps  to  waft  or  difperfe  thofc  foggy  hu- 
mid vapours  whicli  anic  trcni  tiic  foil,  and  would  otlwr- 
wife  ftagnate  and  poHon  tiic  whole  face  of  the  earth. 

I'he  air,  by  the  affidance  of  the  fun,  afluices  at.d  fub- 
limates  thofc  vapours  into  the  upper  regions)  andthoft 
foggy  humid  vapours  are,  by  this  fublunadoii,  and  the 
co'-rci\c  power  of  the  air  and  fun,  rarefied,  and  made 

aj^nin  ufeful  in  vegetation. 

And,  on  the  central  v,  to  the  benign  quality  of  the  air, 
which  is  fo  many  ways  fubfcrvient  to  vegetables,  it  is 
alfo  fcMnetifnci,  and  upon  fume  accounts,  injurious  and 
pernicious  to  tl.em ;  not  only  to  the  ligneous,  hcrbace» 
ous,  and  flowery  parts  above,  but  al(b  to  the  roots' and 


fibrrs  below  .    f'oi  ,  l>ecaiiii:  the 


nto  the 


r.irth,  it  i«  cafy  to  bt  concluded,  ihit  a  dry,  hufky, 
feorchin^:  air,  may  be  vciy  prqiMlicial  lOthettnderlibKa 
of  new  planted  trees. 

It  may  be  likewife  fuppofed,  that  all  bodies  of  earth  are 
more  or  le6  capable  of  imbibing  the  fluid  air,  and  of  at* 
tradtine  fuch  (alts  tt  eidver  can  give,  or  the  earth  is  ca- 
pable of  receh'ing. 

In  chemiitry,  it  is  by  no  mran^  IndifTerciit  whether  the 
prtxefs  be  made  in  the  air  or  out  of  it,  whether  in  a  con- 
tinod  or  open  air.  Thus  camphirc,  burnt  in  a  clofe- 
(Ktpped  veUel,  goes  all  into  (alts;  ini^adof  which,  dur- 
ing the  procefs,  if  you  open  the  vcflll  and  appro.tch  it 
with  a  wax  taper,  it  all  diiltpates  into  finoke.  In  like 
manner,  to  make  fulphur  inflammable,  there  null  bvt  an 
open  air.  In  a  clofe  cucurbit,  you  may  fubliitiace  it  even 
a  thou fai^  times  without  ici  taking  hrc.  Iflulphurbe 
put  uiuier  a  bell  gU<s«  with  fire  uoderneadi  it,  a  Ibific 
of  fidphtur  will  anfe ;  but,  if  therfe  be  die  leaft  cradc  in 
the  glaft,  to  ptimit  a  con.municar-on  birt'^'crn  the  in- 
terior and  extenor  air,  tlie  liKphui  wiii  immediately  take 
tire.  An  ource  of  ch  ireo.;!,  iiielofcd  in  a  well-luted 
crucible,  will  remain  there,  without  decay,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days  in  the  middle  of  a  furnace  with  a  ilrong  fire^ 
though  in  floea  air,  the  thoulandth  part  of  lire  would 
have  reduced  it  into  aflies  in  a  minute.  Van  Helmonc 
even  .iJds,  that  all  this  time  the  charcosl  keeps  its  black 
colour;  but,  on  the  intermiflion  of  3  little  ;iir,  it  imme- 
diately ehangct  into  white  aihes.  1'he  fame  thing  may 
be  faid  of  all  animal  and  vegeuble  fubftanccs,  which  can 
only  be  cakined  in  <«fiefi  fire}  but  in  flopped  veO^s  can 
onl)'  be  reduced  to  black  coals. 

1  he  air  can  efTedt  infinite  mutationt  in  fubftanccs,  not 
only  with  regard  to  its  nRch  micJ  piopcrties,  as  gravity, 
denfity,  &c.  but  alfo  on  acctnint  of  the  heterogeneous 
parts  which  enter  into  all  fubftances }  as,  for  example, 
where  there  is  a  great  many,  the  air  is  impregnated  with 
a  biting  vitriolic  fait,  which  deftroys  every  thing  on  die 
e.^rth  round  about,  and  frequently  a;>pc  :>rs  on  thcfiniaoo 
oi  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  wi>itifu  ctH  jrcrcencc. 

At  Fohlun,  in  Sweden,  3  town  famous  for  its  copper 
mines,  which  liave  procured  it  the  name  of  Coppci  burg, 
the  mineral  exhalations  aficM^  the  air  fo  fenfibly,  that  the 
lilver  and  copper  money  peopte  cany  in  their  pockets, 
changes  colour  by  the  means  of  it:  and  Mr.  Boyle  was 
informed,  by  a  gcntl^m.^n  of  propert)-  in  thofc  puts,  that 
from  the  veins  of  inctais  and  mtneraU,  frei^uent  m  thjtt 
coimtry,  columns  of  a  kind  of  fmoke  or  llcam  frcquendy 
arife,  uune  of  which  had  a  very  bad  fceot,  odaera  none 
at  all,  and  loifee  an  agreeable  one.  In  Camiok  and  other 
plans,  where  there  are  mines,  the  air  is  at  fomc  fcafons 
\ery  unheulth/,  from  whence  procreed  feveral  epidemical 
diflempers.  We  i)\..'A  aJJ,  that,  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  theminciofarfeaic,  which  arc  numerous  in 
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tkat  aeighlKNiilMMMl,  emk  fiich  noxious  vapouri,  that 
ao  aaiaul  can  live,  lad  they  were  therefore  Qbligjcd  to 
§Ut  than  up  again,  after  having  been  opened  for  fame 
time. 

Dr.  Hales  has  lately  contrived  a  machine,  which  he 
calls  a  ventulator,  For  evacuatuig  foul  air.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ventulator. 

Wc  are  not  yet  TuSiciently  acquainted  of  what  impor- 
tanee  it  ia,  that  the  air  we  breathe  ihould  be  pure  and 
five  fron  all  mixture  of  nattfeoot  and  offienfive  partidet  i 
but,  if  fuch  a  quality  of  air  is  To  much  to  be  defired  by 
CVCry  hody,  how  much  more  efTcntially  ncccfliry  is  it  for 
thOK  whom  firkncfs  has  made  fufceptibic  of  every  ex- 
ternal ioipreffion,  and  thofe  who,  pent  up  in  a  ihip,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  a  long  voyage,  are  obliged  to  live  be- 
tween decks>  and  are  forced  to  hard  labour  in  different 
places  of  the  lower  paru  of  the  vcflel,  which  receive  very 
little  air  from  without,  and  i  li  ii  i)  it  lllWIJlftWllfaPr 
lels,  and,  as  it  were,  (fagnatcd. 

Wh||ft  renders  this  llill  more  deplorable,  !$,  thofe  very 
plaoft  mio  whicb  «•  would  cboofe  lo  have  pure  air,  are 
n  general  filled  with  die  eontrary ;  the  air  of  hofpital- 
rooms  is  almofi  always  mixed  with  the  vapours  that  con- 
tinually exhale  from  the  bodies  of  the  firk,  their  clofe- 
ftools,  and  the  difl'erent  remedies  adminiflcred  to  them  : 
the  terrible  lickneflcs  fome  people  of  the  Aronged  confti- 
tutions  have  been  attacked  with,  on  their  entering  into 
tlMsfe  places  at  iirft,  are  a  proof,  paft  coouadiAion,  of 
the  impurity  of  the  air,  and  its  effeEls. 

The  fame  thing  happens  in  fhips,  where  the  exhalations 
tint  arife  from  the  provifions,  from  the  pores  of  the  men 
and  living  creatures  on  board,  produce  oEedl  Marly  like 
to  dKife  ^ferved  ia  hofpitals. 

h  order  to  pievent  the  accideoia  which  ur,  mixed 
with  thdenoKious  vapours,  mayoccafion  moreoenaioly, 
it  will  he  right,  firil,  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  thefe 
vapours.  The  lead  attention  will  convince  us  they  are 
aloioft  entirely  volatile;  we  mull  conclude,  therefore, 
Aqf  will  alwajrs  naturally  rile  toward  the  cieling  of  the 
ttd,  Am  Bodon,  umrard,  muft  be  increafed  by 
motion  of  the  air,  which  alcends  in  proportion  to  ita 
rircfacVion. 

If  this  propofition  wanted  proof,  it  is  cafy  to  demon- 
ftrate  it :  only  raifc  a  ladder  againd  the  wall  of  a  room  in 
an  hofpital,  and  you  will  find,  as  you  advance  towards  the 
cieling,  the  fmcll,  which  you  could  fupport  below,  grow 
amtinually  more  oftnfive,  and  the  air  hotter »  this  be- 
ing admitted,  it  will  be  eafy  to  let  out  die  ibo!  air,  and 
introduce  frefh,  only  by  placing  windows  clofe  under  the 
cieling,  and  leaving  the  top  fquares  always  open ;  for 
the  hot  and  putrtfied  air  would  continually  go  off,  and  a 
circulation  Of  frcfli  air  be  promoted  every  moment. 

The  ftnw  efleft  mig^  oe  produced  by  treding  a  cu- 
pola, or  dome,  at  each  extremi^  of  a  ward  in  an  hofpital 
the  air  would  naturally  be  drawn  to  them,  and  pafs  off 
by  them:  this  has  been  praftifcd  at  Lyons,  with  fo  much 
fnccefs,  that  you  can  fcarcc  perceive  any  fmcll  at  all  in 
the  hofpital ;  but,  if  you  fhould  go  on  the  infide  of  the 
■  cupola,  the  flaoch  b  infufierable. 

Aia,  in  medicine,  Daafcei  one,  and  not  die  leaftpower- 
f  il,  of  the  non  natuiabt  aa  uponic  die  veiylife  ofifii- 

mals  depends. 

It  is  fufceptible  of  different  qualities  }  hot,  moift,  cold, 
dry,  ierene,  pure,  and  temperate,  it  is  fubje£l  to  varia- 
dons,  more  or  lefs  fudden,  and  to  be  mixed  with  impure, 
comuied,  coatagious,  metallic,  fntphureous  exhalations, 
whia  are  all  pi^udictal  to  hcudi.  The  heft  quality  of 
the  air  is  to  be  pure  and  fweet,  void  of  all  had  eshalatioos, 
neither  coo  hot,  cold,  dry,  nor  moift. 

The  fudden  changes  of  the  air  are  inevitable  and  dan- 
fifousi  whence  proceed  a  great  number  of  diiiufes, 
whidi  rdgn  in  tbc Iprin^  andautumn,  towaida  the  ap- 
^raadi  of  winter.  Hofpitals,  camps,  places  where  Ind 
IS  melted,  and  the  earth  juft  thrown  up,  are  generally 
unhealthy,  on  account  of  the  bad  exhalations.  Lighted 
charcoal,  in  a  clofe  place,  fills  the  air  with  fulphuieoiu 
particles,  which  are  unwiiolcfi>iDe,  and  Ibmetimea  lull 
the  ftrong^ft  perfons.  • 

Too  hot  an  air  difpoles  to  malignant  fevers ;  if  it  be 
Widiont  moifture,  it  produces  diary  and  putrid  fevers. 
Agoea  arc  epidemic  in  the  fcni  of  Cambridgeihire,  the 
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hundreds  of  Effex,  and  tii  ifome  parts  of  Kenti  on  ac- 
count of  the.  vapours,  which  weaken  the  fibrei  of  the 
body,  and  obftruA  the  pores  of  ti^e  fldnt.  hefidei,  •  cold 
and  moift  conftitution  of  the  air  proilucef  cougliH  iiiftil- 

lations,  and  rheumatic  painsi 

Hc£lic  and  confumptive  people  are  in  great  danger, 
both  in  very  hot  and  in  very  cold  weather.  When  the 
paf&ge  through  dw  porea  of  the  fltin  is  flopt  by  cold,  the 
patient  is  cither  apt  to  611  into  a  loofenefs,  or  to  have 
his  legs  fwelledj  and  the  afthmatie  (ympttims  increafed. 

Air,  in  mytholocv,  was  worfliippcd  by  the  pagans, 
under  the  names  of  J  vipitcr  and  Juno  ;  the  former  reprc- 
fencing  the  fuperior  and  finer  part  of  the  atmofpfaiiHn^ 
and  the  latter  the  inferior  and  groffer  part. 

Air,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  denotes  the  manaei; 
and  very  life  of  adton ;  or,  it  is  that  which  expicdes  the 
difpofition  of  the  agent.   Sec  AcTtOit.   .    .  .  j- 

Some  ure  dieiWj|^|M|p^^die 
a  figure.  ' 

Air,  in  muflc,  implies  the  melody  proper  lor  toUffi 
odes,  tie,  beitw  ufualljf  quicli  and  lively. 

The  term  ia  Imncdniea  nfed  to  fignifV  the  fongs.  thenH 
fclves,  called  Ity  the  Roinans,  flfri,  whence  the  woid  ia 
this  acceptation  is  derived. 

Airs,  in  the  manege,  fignify  the  artificial  motions  of 
taught  or  maneged  horlirs  j  fuch  as  the  demi-volt,  curvet, 
capriole,  tec. 

Some  extend  the  term  to  the  natural  paoei  of  a  horfe; 
as  walking,  treating,  galloping ;  but  this  it  not  a  proper 
application  of  the  Word,  and  is  accotdilf^  Iwver  uM 
in  the  latter  fcnfe  by  the  bell  writers.  •  ••  J 

Air-Bladoek,  a  veftcle  found  in  the  bodiea  «iif  aB 
fifhes,  except  thole  of  the  cartilandous  and  cetaeBOUC 
kinds.  It  IS  vulgarly  calUed  theTi^'  or  maiming 
bladder. 

By  the  affiftance  of  this  bladdery  which  is  always  more 

or  lefs  repUte  with  air,  the  fifli  if  enabled  to  fufiain  its' 
body  at  any  depth.  Wnen  the  fifll  is  near  the  bottom,' 
the  great  weight  of  the  incumbent  water  comprelTcs  its 
body,  or  rather  the  iocloTed  air-bladder,  till  the  whole  fifli 
becomes  equiponderant  with  an  equal  built  of  water.  Ill 
the  middle  of  fluid,  whpre  the  prelTufe  is  left,  the  air- 
bladder  expands;  thrreby  increalci  the  bulk  of  the  fifh^ 
without  aJiling  anv  th:ng  to  its  weight,  till  it  here  alfo 
becomes  equiponderant  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water; 
and  in  this  manner  the  air-bladder  expands,  as  the  filH 
rifes  nearer  the  furfaoe,  and  by  that  means  fitfiaiiu  it  ac 
anydepth. 

There  is  however  no  doubt  but  fifties  have  a  power 
of  expanding  and  comprciling  the  air-bladder,  exclufive 
of  the  weight  of  the  water,  ud  by  tbct  meadi  i^  rifiali 
or  finking  at  pleafure. 

Some  fiflies  have  only  a  fingle  aiir-bladder ;  fome  i 
double  one  %  and  In  others  It  is  trinle^  or  divided  into 
three  cells.  Fiflies  which  lie  grovelling  at  the  bottom; 
have  no  air-bladders  i  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  if  the 
air-bladder  be  either  pridted  or  burft,  in  Elhes  naturally 
furniflied  with  it,  diey  immediatelv  fink  to  dw  Vobaa| 
from  whence  they  can  never  raUe  tbemfelves. 

AtR-GoN,  a  pneumatic  machine  for  exploding  bullets^ 
&c.  with  great  violence. 

The  common  air-gun  is  made  of  brafsj  and  has  two 
barrels  ;  the  ir.l'iJe  barrel  A  (pi.  II.  Jig.  i.)  is  of  a  fmall 
bore,  from  whrnce  the  bullets  are  exploded  ;  and  a  large 
barrel  £  C  O  R  on  the  outfidc  of  it.  There  is  a  fyringe 
SM  N  P  fixed  in  the  ftock  of  the  gun,  by  which  the  dc 
is  injected  into  the  cavity  between  die  two  hurik  iSif* 
the  valve  E  P.  The  ball  K  is  put  down  into  its  place 
in  the  fmall  barrel,  with  the  rammer,  as  in  tUiotfier  gun. 
At  S  L  is  another  valve,  which,  being  opened  by  the 
trigger  O,  permits  the  air  to  come  behind  the  bullet,  lb 
as  to  drive  it  out  with  great  force.  If  this  valve  be  opened 
and  (hut  fuddenly,  one  charge  of  condenfcd  air  mnr  he 
fufficient  for  feveral  difcharges  of  bullets  t  hot  if  the 
wholf  air  bcdifcharged  on  one  finclc  bullet,  it  will  drive 
it  out  with  a  great  force.  This  difcharge  is  efte&.ed  by 
means  of  a  lock  (fy.  a.)  placed  here  as  ufual  in  othcf^ 
euns}  for  the  ttmgier  Mn^  pulled,  the  cock  will  go 
down  and  drive  the  lever  O  (ff.  t.)  which  will  open 
(he  valve,  and  let  in  the  air  upon  the  bullet  K. 

The  magazine  air-gun  is  the  invention  of  that  inge- 
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moUi  artift  L.  Colbe.  By  dl»  contrivance  ten  biilteta 
ue  fo  lodged  in  •  cAvity,  near  the  place  of  dirdiarge, 
that  tbejr  may  be  dr^wn  into  the  uoocing  band*  and 

rucccflivcly  difchar^ed  fo  T^fl    to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 

ufe  ai  fo  many  diSercm  guns. 

Fig.  3.  reprefcnts  the  prcfent  form  of  thl<  ni.irhinr, 
where  part  of  chetiock  is  cutot^,  10  thccniJ  of  the  injcdt- 
tng  fyringe.  It  hat  iw  valwe  opening  into  the  cavitv  be- 
tween the  barrcltt  as  before.  KK  it  die  ftnali  Ihoot 
ing-barrel,  which  receivea  the  buDeti  from  the  maga 
line  L  D,  whit  h  is  of  a  frrpcfuine  form,  an.I  c].)iVd 

the  end  D,  when  the  bullets  are  lodged  in  h.  ^  he 
circular  part  i  I  i  i  M  »,  is  the  key  of  a  cock,  having 
acylindric  bole  through  it  IK,  which  i*  c(]ual  to  the 
boreoFthelam«barfe),a|idmatBBia«ntof  it  m  the  prc- 
fent fttuatinn.  When  the  lock  if  takcfl  olf«  the  fevcral 
parts  Q^,  R,  T,  W,  &c.  come  into  »iew,  by  whiebnieans 
the  ciiLh.  rgc  is  made  by  puihing  up  the  pin  P />,  which 
raifcs  and  open*  a  valve  V,  to  let  in  the  air  againll  the 
bullet  I,  from  the  cavity  F,  F,  F}  which  valve  is  imme- 
diatelv  (but  down  apm  bv  mcam  of  a  long  fpring  of 
brafr  N.  Thi«  valve  V  being  a  coniad  piece  of  brafs, 

{round  very  true  in  the  part  which  receives  1^  irill  of  it* 
:If  be  fulficicnf  10  coii^iae  the  air. 
To  make  I  h  v  ■  ,  you  will  pull  the  trigger  7  Z, 
which  throws  up  tne  leer/*,  and  dilcne^gcs  it  tmm  the 
potcb  *,  upon  which  the  ftrong  fpring  W  \V  moves  the 
tumbler  T,  to  i|%rb  the  eock  is  6»ed.  Thia,  by  its 
end  »,  bear*  down  the  end  »  of  the  tamUing  le»er  R» 
which,  by  the  other  end  m,  nVa  at  the  fame  time  the 
fiat  end  /  of  the  horitontal  kvcr  Q_i  and  l>y  this  mcjiis, 
of  courfe,  the  pin  P  ^  is  pufl»ed  up,  which  (tmds  upon 
it,  and  thus  opens  the  valve  V,  and  difcharges  the 
bullet.  This  is  all  evident  front  a  bare  view  of  the 
l^ure. 

To  bring  another  bullet  to  fucceed  that'marlced  I,  in- 
Aantaneoudy,  turn  the  cylmdric  iav;ty  of  tfie  key  uf  the 
cock,  which  before  made  part  of  the  barrel  K.  K  K,  into 
the  fituation  fi*  fit  that  Ae  part  I  may  be  at  K,  and 
boldmg  the  gno  upon  yottr  iboulder,  with  the  barrel 
downwards,  and  themaganine  upwards,  by  which  meant 
ih.it  bullet  next  thecock,  will  fall  into  it  out  of  the  ma- 
,gj/.mc,  but  [io  DO  farther  into  this  cylindric  cavity  than 
the  two  linic  rprings  s  s,  which  detaiiu  it.    The  two  cir- 
cles rcpreient  the  cock  barrel,  wherein  the  key  above- 
mentioned  turns  upon  an  axis  not  reprefented  here,  but 
vilihie  m/^.  4.  This  axis  is  a  fiiiure  piece  of  fteel,  on 
•whieb         tbe^uare  hole  of  the  hammer  H )  1^  which 
4he  cylindric  cavity  mentioned  Is  (ipciu'd  to  the  magazine. 
-Then  opening  the  hammer,  as  1:1  /j-.  5.  the  bullet  is 
1>rought  into  its  proper  place  near  ihr  rnt n  irge  valve, 
innd- the  cylindric  cavity  of  the  key  of  the  cock  again 
<makes  part  of  the  inward  barrel  K  K  K. 

It  evidently  appears  bow  expeditious  a  method  ibis  is 
of  charging  and  difcharging  a  gun,  and  were  the  force  of 
condented  air  equal  to  that  of  gon-powder,  fiich  Sn  Mt" 
gun  Would  anlwer  the  end  of  leveral  guns. 

In  the  .^.ir-gun,  and  all  other  cafes  where  the  air  is  re- 
,qttiKd  to  be  condenfed  to  a  very  great  degree,^  it  will  be 
'requifite  to  have  the  fynnge  of  a  fmall  bore,  vis.  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  inch  in  diameter }  becaufe  the  prefluie 
againlt  every  fquarc  inch  is  about  15  pounds,  and  there- 
fore atjainil  every  circuhr  inch  about  11  pounds.  If 
.therefore  the  fyringe  be  one  inch  in  diameicr,  when  one 
-ntninljibere  is  injected,  there  will  be  a  refinance  of  1 2 
'pdofldf  igainft  the  piftoni  and  when  ten  are  iajeded, 
■  theie  will  be  a  force  of  tio  pounds  to  be  overeemet 
whereas  ten  ^itinniphcres  afl  ag  .inft  the  circular  half-inch 
piduii  (WJuiic  area  is  only  one  fourth  part  fo  big)  with 
.only  a  force  equal  to       pounds ;  or  40  atmofpheres  m^y 
be  ioje&ed  with  (uch  a  iyringc  as  well  as  10  with  the 
.  other.  In  Oiart,  the  facility  of  working  will  be  tnverfely, 
.  as  the  fouarcs  of  the  diameter  of  the  fyringe. 

Air-jacket,  a  fort  of  jacket  made  of  leather,  in 
which  arc  feveral  bigs,  or  bladders,  compTf'-d  uf  (!i 
fame  materials,  communicating  with  eirh  otf.cr.  I  neie 
are  filled  with  air  through  a  Ic  uhrr  tube,  having  a  brafs 
.ftop-<erk  accurately  ground  at  the  extremity,  by  which 
means  the  air  blown  in  through  the  tube  is  confined  in 
the  bladders.  Tne  Jacket  mull  be  wet,  before  the  air  be 
blown  into  the  bags,  as  oihcrwUe  it  will  bBmcdiauly  ^ 
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efcape  through  the  pores  of  the  leather.  By  the  help  of 
thefe  bladders,  which  are  placed  near  the  breaft,  the  ner> 
fon  is  fupported  (n  the  water,  without  making  the  effoitv 
ttCed  infwimmingt  and  confequenily  may  Uve  himfeif. 
If  he  hat  the  misfortune  of  falling  over-brwrd,  &c.  See 
the  article  Cork-Jackkt,  where  the  reader  wil]  find  a 
companion  between  thele  two  inventions. 

Aia-PuMr,  a  pneumatic  machine,  by  which  the^ 
conuined  in  a  proper  vcflel  may  be  exbauOed. 

The  inventor  of  ibis  noble  Inilrument  was  the  cele< 
brated  Otto  de  Geurick,  a  burgomafter  of  Magdehuri», 
who  performed  feveral  experiments  on  it  at  Katifbon 
before  the  emperor  and  Icvt-r^l  other  perfons  of  difttnc* 


tion,  in  the  year  1654.    Hut  this  intirumcnt 


defective,  it  f«|uiring  the  labour  of  two  ftrong  nicn,  toe 
above  two  boars,  M  cxhauft  the  air  out  of  glafs-veflels, 
plunged  under  tvater.   Some  time  after  Mr.  Boyle,  with 

the  afliftance  of  Dr.  Hook,  contrived  a  new  air-pump, 
morecommfKlious  and  better  adapted  to  experimenu  than 
that  of  the  German  author,  and  hclM^  tbo  inAviBenC 
was  called  Machina  Buykana.  ' .  . 

Several  fort-  of  air-pumps  have  ttieen  fitim  time  to 
time  confttuiled,  and  feveral  improvemi^'nt;  made  in  this 
ufefnl  machine  at  dtflcrent  times  and  by  different  per- 
fons.  The  following,  which  is  generally  in  ulb»  WUS 
publifhed  hy  Mr.  HawkJbcc,  in  the  year  1709. 

DejiripticHe/ti*  i»mm$n  A.IK  fvMp.  This  machine  n 
reprelented  on  plate  Il</^.  6.  where  A,  A,  are  tiro  btafa 
barrda,  in  which  the  pittons  C,  C,  move  up  and  down 
by  means  of  a  cog  wheel,  which  niuvcs  on  the  axis  K 
when  the  machine  is  put  in  motiod  by  the  winch  B. 
G,  (J,  arc  two  pillar?,  or  pieces  of  wood,  fupportin"  the 
frame  of  the  pump-wheel,  which  is  fcrewed  upon  tkeim 
i  by  nuts  under  the  little  pieces  of  wood  £,  E.  TbebraA 
tube,  or  pipe,  marked  H,  is  called  the  fwan  ncck  ;  by 
this  the  air  paieaftotn  under  the  recetver  O,  O,  through 
a  linjlt  hole  K,  in  the  mi'M!?  rf  the  braf?  plate  I,  |,  on 
the  top  (  f  the  pump  t )  a  brais  piece  in  the  box  f),  D, 
whicn  britK-  pcr;o-..tr.i  lengthways,  to  the  middle  point, 
under  each  barrel,  tranfmits  the  air  through  a  fmall  hole 
by  a  bladder  valve,  from  the  receiver  to  each  barrel,  to 
be  pumped  out  by  paAng  throoeh  the  hole  in  the  de- 
fcending  pi(h>n.  Thefe  hMes  In  the  piflon»,  and  bottomt 
ot  the  ba-rels,  arc  covcicd  with  v.ilves  to  prevent  the  re» 
turn  of  the  air  into  the  receiver.  The  mercurial  gaug^ 
or  common  barometer,  marked  L,  L,  is  immerfed  in  a 
bafon  of  mercury,  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and 
at  the  cop  connnunicatei  with  the  receiver,  and  confer 
quentiv  fliews  how  much  the  receiver  is  exhaufled  by 
the  linng  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  bv  a  graduated 
feale  fixed  to  it.  L'nder  the  frame,  below  K,  IS  a  ftop- 
cock  communicating  with  the  receiver,  by  turning  which 
the  air  will  be  re-admitted.  The  receiver  is  ground  very 
true  at  the  bottom,  and  fixed  on  the  pump  by  means  of 
wetted  leathers,  by  which  means  the  air  is  cfTeaually 
excluded, 

Dt/i'ifiioncf  a  p'.rtohU  k\%-VviAt.  Tbi»  pump  is  re- 
}'rc!ented  on  plate  W.  p'^.  7,  where  A,  B,  is  the  head,  or 
part  containing  the  whrel,  which  alternately  rifes  and 
dcpreilU  the  piAons  C,  D,  in  the  barrelB  E  P,  which  are 
ftrongly  prefled  down  by  the  faid  pan  A,  B,  fuoportc  (  by 
the  two  pillars  G,  H,  fixed  into  the  bed  or  bottom  1,K,L, 
of  the  machine.  On  this  bottom  Itands  the  recetver 
M,  N,  on  a  large,  fmooth.  brafs  plate,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  hole,  by  which  the  air  paffcs  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver into  a  fmall  tube  on  the  under  part  of  the  fiamp, 
and  goes  to  the  piece  O,  which  communicates  with  the 
perforated  brafs  piece  on  which  the  birtrl,  f^.mJ,  ar.J 
from  which  they  receive  the  air  to  be  cxhjuJlcd  :  c.i  the 
middle  part  of  this  br..fs  piece  is  a  perforation,  over  which 
IS  placed  a  in\»ll  receiver  P,  Q_,  and  under  it  a  bafon  of 
mercury  R,  in  which  a  fma;i  tube  R,  S,  hermetically 
fealed  at  one  end,  and  filled  with  quiclcfilver,  is  inverted  } 
and  confcquently,  as  the  fmall  rereiver  P Q^is  exhaufted, 
r  ,-'i'icr  with  ttir  b'l-r  or-  M,  N,  t'lc  approach  of  the 
v.i..uu:ii  will  h:  ind-titcJ  by  the  delcent  of  the  quick- 
liK  er  in  tne  tuSc  R,  S.  By  mrans  of  aftop-COCk  at  T, 
the  air  in  again  let  into  the  receiver. 

DtJ'aiptiontf  Ah.  Smcaton's  AiR-PuMF.  This  inge- 
nious gentleman  has  notoolj  obliged  the  world  with  an 
air-pump,  far  preferable  to  any  machine  of  that  kind 
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hitherto  known ;  but  alio  flwwn  the  mfims  ohtvtdeb  the 

impcrfefkions  of  the  common  air-pump  depend.  The 
reader  will  therefore,  we  are  perfuaded,  be  pleafcd  to  fee 
lit.  Smcaton's  obfervations  in  his  own  words. 

The  principal  caufcs  of  impcrfcdion  in  the  common 
pumps  afife,  firft,  from  the  dificuliy  in  opening  the 
\iW(s  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrels ,  and,  fecondly,  from 
ihc  pifton's  not  fitting  exadly,  when  put  clofe  down  to 
the  bottom,  which  leaves  a  lodgment  for  air,  thtt  M  not 
mn  out  of  the  barrel,  and  proves  of  bad  cRe&. 

**  la  lefMrd  to  tke  firft  of  thefe  caufes,  the  valves  of 
airpumpi  are  eoaunonly  msde  of  «  bit  of  thin  bladder, 
(Iretched  Ofcr  a  hole  generally  much  left  tbtm  one  IMitli 
of  an  inch  diameter ;  and  to  prevent  the  air  from  re. 
nafiog  between  the  bladder  and  the  piatc,  upon  which  it 
n(j)read,  the  vilw  maft  atway*  be  kept  anoift  with  oil 
or  water. 

•*  It  it  well  koomit  thtt  at  caeb  Uroke  of  the  pump 
the  air  it  aaaraaodflMK  raitrfed,  in  a  certain  pn^cffioo, 
which  wottM  be  fticb,  that  an  equal  proportion  of  the 

remainder  would  he  tatcn  away,  was  is  not  -ff'.  'T^i-fl  hy 
the  impediments  I  ba»c  mentioned :  fo  that,  her.  ihe 
Ipring  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  becomes  (o  wcalc,  as  not 
10  be  able  to  overcome  the  cohcfion  of  the  bladder  to  the 
plate,  ocKiifioDed  by  the  fluid  between  them,  the  weight 
«f  the  bladder,  and  the  refiftance  that  it  maket  by  being 
ftr«tched,  the  rarefaiEiion  cannot  be  carried  farther,  tho* 
tbr  pump  (hould  ilil)  continue  to  be  worked. 

It  IS  evident,  the  larger  the  hole  it,  over  which  the 
Uadder  is  laid,  a  proportionably  greater  force  is  exerted 
ufOD  it  ^  the  included  air,  in  order  to  lift  it  up ;  but 
the  aperture  of  the  hole  cannot  be  made  very  large,  be* 
caufe  the  prelTure  of  t*!  '  incumbent  air  would  cither  burft 
tbe  valve,  or  fo  tjr  torce  it  down  into  the  cavity,  as  to 
prevent  us  lying  Aat  and  dde  vpon  the  plaM^  whicb  it 
abfoltttely  neceilary. 

**  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences  as  much  as  poffible, 
inftcad  of  one  hole,  I  have  made  ulii  of  feven»  all  of  equal 
iize  and  (hape ;  one  being  in  the  center,  and  tbe  other  fix 
round  it  :  f  j  that  the  valve  is  fupported  at  proper  diflances 
by  a  kind  of  grating,  made  by  the  folid  parts  between 
diele  holes :  and  to  render  the  points  of  contact,  be- 
tween tbe  bladder  and  grating,  at  few  at  poffible,  die 
bolet  ate  aade  hciagonv,  andthe  paidtiont  filed  almoft 
to  an  edge.  As  the  whole  preflure  of  the  atmofphcre  can 
never  be  exerted  upon  this  valve,  in  the  conftrudion 
made  ufe  of  in  this  pump ;  and  as  the  bladder  is  faftcned 
in  four  places  inllead  of  two,  i  have  made  the  breadth 
of  tbe  hexagons  three  tenths  of  an  inch  vtb  ibat  the  fur- 
fiee  of  each  of  them  it  more  than  nine  i^ei  greater  than 
eoanwn.  But  ae  the  cineamierenoe  of  each  hole  it  nore 
than  three  times  greater  than  common,  and  as  the  force 
that  holds  down  the  valve,  arifing  from  cohefion,  is,  in 
die  firj\  moment  of  the  air's  exerting  its  force,  propor- 
tionable to  the  circumference  of  the  hole  the  valve  over 
any  of  tbefe  hdct  will  be  raifed  with  three  times  more 
eiK  than  canmoo :  but  at  the  nifing  the  valve  over  tbe 
coiter-hoIe  it  afifled  on  all  fidea  hf  tbofe  placed  round 
it,  and  as  they  altogether  contribute  as  much  to  raifc  the 
bladder  over  thecenter-hole,  as  the  air  immediately  ailing 
under  it ;  upon  tbit  account  the  valve  will  be  raifed  with 
double  tbe  ealir  that  we  have  before  fuppofed,  or  with  a 
fixtb  part  of  the  force  conmonhr  oeeeflary. 

*•  It  is  not  material  to  confider  the  force  of  the  cohe- 
fion, after  the  firft  inftant :  fur,  after  the  bladder  begins 
to  rife,  it  expofes  a  greater  furface  to  the  air  underneath, 
which  makes  it  move  more  eafily.  I  have  not  brought 
into  this  account,  the  force  ihat  keeps  down  the  valve, 
that  ariiiet  from  the  weight  of  the  bladder,  and  tbe  re^ 
fiftaoce  from  itt  bring  ilretched  t  for  I  look  upon  thefe 
aa  (naall  in  comparifon  of  the  other. 

I  was  not,  however,  contented  with  this  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  valves,  till  I  had  tried  what  effc£l  would  be 
produced,  when  ihcy  were  op.  ned  by  the  motion  of  the 
winch,  iodepcndent  of  the  fprmg  of  the  air:  and  though 
the  eontrivance  Imadeufcof  kerned  to  me  left  liable  to 
objefiton  than  any  thmg  I  was  acquainted  with,  that  had 
been  dtfigned  for  that  purpok- ;  yet  I  did  not  find  it  to 
anfwcr  the  end  better  than  what  i  have  alrady  dc- 
fcribedi  and  therefore  laid  it  afide,  as  it  rendered  the 
machinery  much  mote  complex,  and  troublefome  to 
OBCute. 


But,  fuppofing  all  Hlole  diffioittie*  to  be  ablbltiteljr 

overcome,  the  other  defe£l,  that  I  mentioned  in  th:  :  t. - 
mon  coiilVruflion,  would  hinder  the  rarcf^ilion  from 
being  ( arrrcd  on  beyond  a  certain  degree.  For,  as  the 
piOon  cannot  be  made  to  fit  fo  clofe  to  tbe  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  as  totally  to  exclude  all  the  air,  as  thepifloo  rifet* 
this  air  will  expand  itfelf;  but  RIU  preffing  upon  the 
valve,  according  to  its  denfitv,  hinders  the  air  within  the 
receiver  from  coming  out;  nence,  were  this  v.icancy  to 
equal  the  1 50ih  part  of  the  capacity  of  the  whole  barrel,  , 
no  air  could  ever  pafs  out  of  the  receiver,  when  expand- 
ed 150  doMs,  though  thepifloo  waaconftantly  drawn 
to  the  top  I  beeavfe  tbe  air  in  the  receiver  wouM  be  iil  . 

Kquilibrio  with  that  ;n  the  hsrrt-l,  when  in  t's  moft  eX" 
panded  {late.  This  1  have  eiidtavuurca  iu  overcome,  b/ 
fhutting  up  the  top  of  the  barrel  with  a  plate,  having  in 
the  oiiddle  a  collar  of  leathers,  through  which  the  cylia- . 
drical  rod  workt  that  carriea  die  pi£n.  By  thia  oitaoa 
tbe  extennl  air  ia  pictemcd  from  preling  upon  the 
ptfbn ;  but  that  die  air  that  ptfle*  through  the  valve  of 
the  pifton  from  below  may  be  dlfcharged  out  of  the 
barrel,  there  is  aJTua  valve  applied  to  the  plate  4i  the  top 
that  opens  upwards.  The  confequence  of  this  con- 
flrudion  is,  that,  when  the  pifton  it  put  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  air  in  tlie  lodgment  under 
the  pifton  will  evacuate  itfclf  fo  much  the  more,  as  the 
valve  of  the  pifton  opens  more  eafily,  when  prefied  by  tbe 
rarefied  air  above  it,  than  when  prcfTed  by  the  whole 
weight  of  the  atmofphere.  Hencit,  as  the  pifton  may  bs 
made  to  fit  as  nearly  to  tbe  top  of  the  cylinder,  as  it  can 
to  the  bottom,  the  air  may  be  rarefied  at  much  above 
tbe  piSon  at  it  could  befom  have  been  in  tbe  reeeivet. 
It  follows,  thertf  f,  ihit  the  air  may  now  b;  rarrficj  in 
the  receiver,  in  du-jli.ate  proportion  of  what  it  could  be 
upon  the  common  principle;  every  thing  elfe  being  fup» 
pofed  puk£t.  Another  advantage  of  this  cotidruiftion  is, 
that  though  the  pump  it  compoled  of  a  Gnglc  barrel,  yet 
the  preflure  of  the  ootwBcd  air  being  ti^iuo  off  by  ibn 
upper  plate,  the  pifton  it  worked  witb  more  eaTe  tbiui, 
the  common  pumps  with  two  barrels  j  and  not  only  fo, 
but  when  a  conrtdcrablc  degree  of  farcfa<5iion  is  dehred, 
it  will  do  it  quicker  {  for  the  terms  of  the  feries  exprelEng 
tbe  i^uantiqr  of  air  taken  aaray  at  each  ftroke,  do  not 
diminifli  Jb  faft  aa  tbe  feriea  aofwerbg  to  the  comnoa 
one. 

**  I  have  found  the  gauges  that  have  been  hitherto 

made  ufe  of  for  meafuring  the  expanfion  of  the  air,  very 
unhi  to  determine  in  an  experiment  of  fo  much  nicety. 
I  have  therefore  contrived  one  of  a  different  fort,  which 
meafuret  tbe.expanfion  with  ccftain^«  to  much  left  diaa 
the  Toooth  part  of  the  wiralc.  It  confifts  of  a  bulb  of 
gla'?  (Vrr-rhinn:  in  the  {hape  of  a  pear,  and  f.^fK;  i'.'nt  in 
holti  about  h.»ll  a  pound  of  quickfilver.  U  ti  upi:ii  it  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  is  a  tube  hermetically  clofed  at  top. 
By  the  help  of  a  nice  pair  of  fcales,  1  found  what  propor- 
tion of  weight  a  column  of  mercury,  of  a  ccttain  length, 
contained  in  tbe  tube,  bete  K»  that  wbicb  lilled  the  whole 
vedel.  By  thefe  meant  I  waa  enabled  to  mark  divifiona 
upon  the  tube,  anfwering  to  the  lOOOth  part  of  the 
whole  capacity,  which  being  of  about  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  each,  may,  by  eftimation,  be  eafily  fubdivided  into 
finaller  parts.  Thia  gauge,  during  the  exhaufting  of  tbe 
receiver,  it  fufpended  therein  by  a  flip-wire.  When  the 
pump  is  worked  as  much  as  (ball  be  thought  necefTiry, 
the  gauge  is  puflied  down,  till  tbe  open  end  is  immci^cd 
in  a  ciuern  of  quickiilvrr  placed  un.:'crne<ith :  the  jir 
being  then  let  in,  the  quickfilver  will  be  driven  into  the 
gauge,  till  the  air  remaining  in  it  becomes  of  the  fame 
denhty  with  the  extemal ;  and  »^  the  air  always  takes  the 
higheft  place,  the  tul>e  being  uppcrmoft,  the  expanfion 
will  be  dctcrniincJ  by  the  number  of  divifions  occupied 
by  the  air  at  the  top.  The  degree,  to  which  I  have  been 
able  to  rarety  the  air  in  cxperi;nent,  has  gencruliy  been 
about  icco  times,  when  the  pump  is  put  clean  together} 
but  the  moifture  that  adheres  10  the  infide  of  iht  barrel, 
aa  well  at  other  internal  parte,  iipon  letting  in  the  air,  la 
in  the  fame  fucceeding  trialt  worked  together  wtih  the 
oi!,  which  foon  renders  it  fo  clamnty  as  to  obfhu<fl  the 

I'  action  of  the  pump  upon  a  Haid  (o  lubtile  as  tUc  dit  i-,, 
when  fo  much  expanded  }  but  in  this  cafe  it  feldom  fa  Is 
to  a^  upoa  the  ail  ia  tltc  leceivcTj  till  it  ia  expanded  500 

timet: 
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qucntly  ufed  for  fever.1  j 
have affo  generally  found  u  to  perfojr. 
at  «ch  time  of  uftng.  t^i -  1 1>  .lothing  bad  been  at  i 
from  the  time  preceding ;  wh.ch,  after  a  grttt  many  trial, 
nnde  with  this  view,  I  attribute  to  tht  v. pours  of 
the  air  mixing  with  the  oil.  An  experiment,  where  the 
ifr  wa.  expanlM  lOOO  times,  was  tried  »bout  two  years 
fincc  in  pUnce  of  the  RoyaJ  SMJl  .•^ 
prefent  alfo  Dr.  Knight  and  Mr.  C»i.iw»  i  mud  I  lately  d,d 
fhe  fame  thing  with  M,  W.tjn  The  P-^Pr  ^^^h  1 
intend  myfelf  the  honour  ot  ftew.ng  the  fociety.  Mthe 
iame  that  1  iuft  now  mentioned i  and  in-  ond  that  i 
■ade,  with  a  view  to  i«prore  upon  this  pr'n^'P^e- 

«  The  degree  6f  nff&Okm,  ftoi^td  by  the  beft  of 
the  three  pumps  that  vou  P^^t^i^fJI^ J^i^ 
Which  you  cfteemedjood  in 

order,  never  exctaM  140  tWWt,  ^catrW  bf  (MgMfe 


hefore  defcribed. 

•«  I  hmte  «lfo  endeavoured  to  render  the  pneumatic 
•pparatu.  more  fimpk  tlld  commodiou..  by  making  thi. 
ah^pump  aa  as  a  comlenling  engine  at  pleafiire,  by 

finely  tSrn.ng  a  cock.  Thi,  not  only  enaWe.  us  to  try 
ttlbtpetimcnu  under  d  ffcrent  circumftances  of  pref 
fJc  wVKout  changing  the  .pparatu,,  but  rc'jdcr,  the 
pump  tnuniwrfal  en^ne,  for  ft.ew.ng  anv  ^«<^^ /^^^ 
Srifc?  frtjm  «  dtmtion  in  the  denfity  or  Spring  of  the 
7r  Thus,  with  a  little  addition  of  apparatus,  it  ftiewi 
the  experiments  of  the  air-founwin, 

««  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner,  the aif»bO»« 
the  Difton,  being  forcibly  driven  out  of  the  barrel  at  eacfc 
SiCrJSd  having  no  where  to  cfca,«:,  \r.r^,:n.  v.'.ve  at 
theTopV^f  this  v»lve  be  conneded  w,th  the  receiver,  by 

mcans'of  a  pipe,  and  .t  the  fame  "!««2L%*ji?veV  t 
bottom,  infteadof  commonictting  with  the  receiver,  be 
Se  to  communicate  with  Ae  e«t«™d  air.  the  pump 
will  then  perform  as  a  condcnfer. 

ii  The  mechanito  ia  llw  ordered  :  there  .s  a  cock 
With  three  pipes  plMol  fWI04  k.  «  «l"*l^d.ftanc«-,  the 
Uv  iT'o  WTcd  Sat  any  two  may  be  made  to  commu- 
nicate, w  n  >^  the  other  is  left  open  to  the  eternal  ajr^ 
Onfcf  t  K  .  ,  ;p«  Eoe,  tothe  valve  at  the  bottn-lrfj; 
ha^,  another  goes  to  the  wWe  at  the  top.  an*  .  th,i4 
SSTte  the  receiver.  Thus,  wh.n  :he  p,pe  fro,T.  the  r. 
Sver,  and  lh.tfro«the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  ■ 

n,.fno  eithtufht  but  turn  the  cock  round,  t  n  t  1. 

&.  communicate,  and  It  then  eondeafc^   the  third 
ST  in  one  cafe,  difcharges  the  a.r  taken  from  the 
SSU  imo  the  Wreh  "3,  m  the  other,  let.  ,t  »to 
A^rrel  that  it  may  be  forced  it>t   the  c  e  ver. 
^.^AT/i.  ,.  i'.  .  perfpeaive  view  of  the  pr.nc.p. 

part,  of  the  pimp  ^^^.^'J^  '^^^  ^eS 
c.ftcro,  in  which  .  e  included 
inintt  Thefe  are  covered  With  water  to  keep  t^em  air- 
S  A  Iktle  cock  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  c.ftern, 
Shirked  6  CcTi.  the  tn.ngular  handle  of  the  key  of 
SiJSdt ;  which,  by  the  mark,  on  la  "Tv?'^'^- 
hmt^be  turned,  that  the  pump  may  P«»*i«  the  efied 
JeS^d  D  H  is  the  pipe  t/c>mm«MM  between  the 
J^k  and  "he  r^  eiver^      is  the  pipe 

cock  and  the  valve,  on  the  tipper  pirte  of 
SEtaSel  F  U  the  upper  plate  of  the  pump,  which 
S^tSn^hc  collar  of  lea^hers'jf.  and  V  the  vake,  which 
f,  c^veJed  by  the  piece/.  OI  is  th.  hphon  gauge. 
M  covercu  ay  r  j  .  .  ^  common 
which  fcrews  on  and  oft,  AriS««iMll»  fcaled 
purpofes.  It  conf.fts  of  a  ?'»^,5"**.*«^SrSlf  wfakh 
\kI  and  furnifhcd  .  h  .  kfllver  '«  "^'^ 
hlrmthe  Dump  begins  to  work,  lies  level  in  the  line  **i 

r".iM  trsr.^ 

a  counter  balance  to  it.   itt  uic  "  vJTa^  rm. 

fcalTlr,  by  which  the  expanf«n  of  the  iir  fat  «te  re- 
ceiver may  be  nearly  judged  of.  When  the  P""P  coj" 
the  quickfilvcr  r.fes  in  the  other  let,  and  the 
£^J»v  be  n«rly  judged  of  by  the  contraSion  of  the 
STi?  marks  beLipLed  at  [  and  ^  of  the  length 
air  in        '"^^'''.'*?"'j,S»,^„\hc  receiver  contains 
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menis,  which  takes  off  at  pleafure;  and  i*  fu/licicnf  (o 
hold  down  ^iecci¥ei,  the  dimiecer  of  whofe  bale  is  kvcn 
inches,  when  charged  with  a  treble  atmofphtrc ;  in 
which  cale  it  afia  with  a  force  of  about  800  puunda 
agaioft  the  l^KW«fi»ne.  M  is  a  fcrew,  chat  fnilent  • 
bolt,  which  Aides  up  and  down  in  that  Ice,  by  means 
whereof  the  machine  ii  made  to  (land  fan  on  uneven 
ground. 

"  Fig.  2.  i»  a  petpciidtcuW  fi£ii''>n  of  the  barrel  anJ 
cock,  &c,  where  AB  rcprefents  the  barrel.  C  D  the  tvd 
of  the  pifton,  which  paffeathioudl  M  N  the  pku,  whtdi 
clo£n  thetopofthe  benel.  K  la  the  colUf«r  leather*, 
through  which  the  pifton-rod  pafles.  When  the  pifloii 
is  at  the  buttum  of  the  cylinder,  (he  upper  pan  of  K.  ia 
covered  by  liic  cap  at  D,  to  keep  out  duK,  Sec  .  J,  ii  the 
valve  on  [he  upper  piate,  which  ii  covered  by  tnc  piece 
O,  P,  which  is  conneded  with  the  pipe  Q,,  R.  which 
makes  the  communication  between  the  valve  and  coek. 
C,  £,  it  the  pittoni  and  £,  K,  F,  is  the  piflon  valve. 
I  I,  I,  two  little  holes  to  let  the  air  pals  fr.i.Ti  piflon 
valve  into  the  upper  pul  of  the  barrel.  G,  G,  iv,  n  ibo 
principal  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  H,  H.  ia 
a  piece  of  metal,  into  which  the  valve  G,  G,  K,  is 
fcrewed,  and  dofes  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  ^  out  of 
which  alfo  is  compofed  S.  S,  the  ceck,  end  K,  T»  T» 
the  duAs  from  the  cock  to  the  bottom  of  the  beiiet* 
W,  vv,  is  tJiek^efibecoGlsi  X,ibeflevi  hhI  V»  V» 
the  handle. 

Fig.  5.  is  an  horizontal  fcdion  of  the  cock,  through 
the  oaiMle  of  the  d^  T,  A,  fi^  reprcicou  the  big. 
nebct  Ae  circtihir  pfaMs  that  defa  the  bottom  of  tie 

barrel.  C,  D,  rrprefents  the  bignefs  of  the  infide  of  the 
barrel.  E,  V,  G,  is  the  body  ol  the  cock  j  the  outward 
(hell  beiiiK  pierced  with  three  holes  at  equal  diiianccs, 
and  correiponding  to  the  three  du£U,  UH,  il.  K.K, 
whereof  H  H  is  the  dud  that  fOM  M  dw  bottom  of  the 
barrel.  1 1  is  the  du^  thai  aoaMMieawa  with  the  tap 
of  the  barrel ;  and  KK  is  the  ivSk  that  paflet  (ram  th« 
cock  to  the  receiver.  L,  M.  N,  is  the  kev.  or  folid  part 
of  the  cock,  moveable  round  in  the  iheW  k.  h  (j.  When 
the  canal  L  M  anfwers  to  the  duiU  H  H  and  K  K,  li.e 
pump  exhatlAi*  And  the  air  i»  dikiiargcd  by  the  perfora> 
tiott  N.  Bm*  the  key  L,  M,  N,  being  turned  till  the 
inal  LM  anfwers  to  1 1  and  KK,  the  perforaticn  N 
will  then  anfwer  toHHi  and,  in  this  cafe,  ibc  pump 
cDndenfcs.    Lallly,  when  N  anfwers  10  K  K,  the  air  ia 


to  ir  from  c,  which  "       .      ir  i     «  fr-rmm. 

double  or  treble  its  common  quantity.    KL  «  • 
fjame  to  bold  down  the  receiver,  m  ceMealiflf  espeii- 


./l.W^...'..'.   J,    _  .• 

hen  let  tn  or  difchargcd  irooi  the  receiver,  as  the  cir 
cumftance  requires. 

"  Fig.  ^  it  the  pUn  ofthe  principal  waive.  A,  B,  C,  D. 
reprefents  the  MaMar  fiieiied  in  four  plaeea,  and  lieich- 

cd  r  vn  t'l'--  fcven  holes  I,  K,  formed  into  an  hexsE^oiial 
grating,  which  I  (h.tll  call  the  honey  comb,  fc,  b  ,  G,  H, 
^ws  where  the  mcral  is  a  liulc  piotubcraot*  lokiorfer 
the  pifton  from  ftriking  a^aual  the  bladder. 

**■  Fig.  4.  rcprefents  the  new  gauge,  which  I  call  the 
pear  gauge.  It  is  open  at  A  t  B,  C,  i»  the  graduaiad 
tube,  which  is  hermetically  cIoM  «tC,  andiariifpandcd 
by  the  piece  of  brafs  D,  E,  that  i*  boUawcU  imo  •  cy- 
linder, and  dafps  the  tube." 

Thearj^At  k\%  Pl  mp.  The  o|>erattons  of  this  ma- 
chine are  aecounmd  fur  bv  the  elafticity  of  the  air :  for, 
when  the  ptftoitt*  dlrnft  down  tothe  bottom  of  its  barrel, 
and  then  raifed  up,  it  is  evident  that  the  air,  wlwch  ha. 
fore  was  contained  in  the  receiver,  will  now  expand  it- 
felf,  and  part  nt  ic  will  enter  into  the  p  jmp  barrel :  fo 
that  the  air  in  (be  receiver  and  barrel  wilt  have  the  fame 
denfity ;  but  this  denfity  is  to  the  fi  rmer  as  the  capacity 
of  the  icceim  and  barrel  in  one  fum,  ia  10  the  capacity 
of  the  rweiver  alone  ;  it  being  well  known  diat  the  deo- 
fitvoftbeair  (in  the  f.inie  rcaion)  is  inverfely  as  the  fpaco 
occupied,  (See  Hrvsitv.)  Wheiefore,  putting  </ for 
the  denfity  of  common  air,  m  for  the  capacity  oi  the  re- 
ceiver, n  for  that  ot  the  pump  baneiy  wc  ih»ll  havo 
m  n-.m'.'.d  :  the  denfity  qf  the  air  in  the  ie» 
ceiter  after  the  fiiil  Me  of  thepilloni  tbia  being  ob- 
tained, it  wfli  he  m4'»:tt:>^,(thc  left  ftwnd  denfity)  : 

^  the  denfity  of  the  air  in  the  i«eei«cr  after  the  feeonJ 

inike  of  tho  pifteo:  precetd  in  tbia  manner  fur  any 

numbcf 
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kMet  of  ItiiikMi  tiid  if  «  icprdcDt  that  flumbert  the 
iuSttf  «f  tlM  renainiog  air  in  the  receiver  at  the  end 

flf  f  iboket  of  the  plSon,  will  be  exprelKd  by  =s<, 

fliit  is,  in  words,  Thh  denfity  of  the  natural  air  in  the 
receiver  is  to  its  dcnruy  after  any  number  of  flrokes  of 
(bullion,  as  the  capacity  of  the  receiver,  and  that  of 
theoarrcl  in  one  funi,  raHed  to  a  power  whofc  index  i> 
the  number  of  Oiokcs,  Is  to  the  like  power  of  the  ttpa- 
ciiy  of  the  i eceiver  alone  ^  which  is  the  theerrm  given 
bj  M.  Varignon»  in  the  Mnutrtt  it  Mahtmtt.  &  PIj^J. 
fat  Dec  1703*  If  the  above  expreflion  for  the  dcniity 

mt  .. 

m+n '  d 

qdCtttft  by  the  niture  of  logarithms,  there  will  arifc 

1  X  log>«i4«-^f  X  log.  n  =  log. -r  iog> ''t  which  gives 
rtielaliowing  iheoreoi  for  finding  the  ratio  of  the  den 
fttf  of  the  air  in  its  natural  ftate,  to  that  of  the  air 
in  the  receiver,  after  any  number  of  flrokes  of  the 

pifton. 

Subuac^  the  logarithm  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver 
from  that  of  the  fum  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  anJ 
the  barrel,  then  tbe  reosainder  being  multiplied  by  the 
mnnber  of  Ortjtce  of  the  pifton,  the  produ^  will  be  a 
to^irithm,  whofc  intural  nu(Dber»  ooaj^acod  with  unity, 

mil  (liLW  the  ratio  required. 

Thus,  if  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  be  460,  that  of 
the  barrel  580,  and  the  number  of  ftrokcs  of  the  piflon  6, 
the  primitive  air  will  be  found  to  the  remaining  air  in  the 
ntio  of  133 1  to  t }  that  is,  the  reaiaining  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver, after  6  ftrokes  of  the  piiton,  is  above  133  tioies 
iDore  rarefied  than  in  its  natural  Rate. 

If  thccapacity  of  the  receiver  and  the  barrel  were  given, 
and  it  were  nquircd  to  find  the  number  of  ftrolccs  of 
the  pifton  neceilary  to  rarefy  the  air  to  a  ccrtaia  degree, 

\ag.  d,  —  log.  r. 

then  by  the  above  equation  wc  have  /  —  ■ — — ■ 


Aiky  Tripluittt  among  aftrologers,  denotes  the  thre« 
(ignj  Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius. 

AISlAMliNTA,  in  law,  the  fame  with  c.ifement. 
Sec  the  article  EasEMENT. 

AJUGA,  in  bouny>  a  name  ufed  by  Linnarus  for  a 
genus  of  plaotif  eallea  by  Toutnefart  bugula.  See  Btf- 

GULA.  .  ■  , 

AIUS  LOCUTIUS,  ttie  name  of  a  deity  to  whom 

the  Romans  eicfled  an  altar. 

Tlic  woiJi  arc  Lutm,  and  figiiify,  "  A  rp;aking 
"  voice.". 

The  following  accident  gave  occafion  to  the  Romans 
erecting  an  altar  to  the  Aims  Locutius.  One  M.  Ccdi> 
tius,  a  plebeian,  acquainted  the  tribunes,  that,  in  walk- 
ing the  ftrcets  by  night,  he  had  heard  a  voice  oyer  the 
temple  of  Vcfta,  giving  the  Romans  notice  th.it  the 
Ciauls  were  coming  agaijiU  iheni.  This  intimation  was 
however  ne^lcflcd  ;  but  after  the  truth  was  confirmed  by 
the  event,  Camillus  acknowledged  this  voice  to  be  a  new 
deity,  and  erci^d  an  altar  td  it  under  the  name  of  die 
Aius  LocutiujS. 

AJUTAGE,  or  Adjutage,  in  hydraulics,  a  fmall 
pipe  fitted  to  tlic  aperture  of  a  jct-d'c  iu,  or  fountain. 

Experiments  have  Oicwn,  that  a  refcrvoir  of  12  feet 
height  above  the  orifice  of  an  ajutage  of  three  lines  dia- 
meter, delivers  14  Paris  pints  of  water  in  a  minute.  This 
may  ferve  as  a  fuadameotal  rule  for  fotiniains,  affifted  by 
the  following  principles. 

When  the  height  of  the  refervoirs  is  the  f.imr,  and  the 
orifices  of  the  ajutages  different,  tti;  txpt-ruc  ot  water  is 
proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  dianK-tcis  of  the  aju- 
tag^S)  whence  the  Cacpence  of  water,  tlirough  diS'erent 
ajutages*  is  thus  computed.  If  9,  the  fquarc  of  3,  gives, 
by  experiment,  14  pints,  what  will  an  ajutage  of  5  or  6 
lines  give  ?  The  anfwer  is,  39  pints  'or  5,  and  56  pints 
for  6.  Whence  M.  Manottc  has  computed  the  follow- 
ing table. 


that  is,  in  words,  Sobtraft  the  logarithm  of  the  remain- 
ing air  from  the  logirittim  of  the  primitive  air  ,  r  '  rhc 
it^arithm  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  from  tliai  of 
the  aggregate  cf  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  and  barrel  j 
then,  dividing  the  former  difierence  by  the  latter,  the 
quotient  is  the  numbed  of  llrokes  required. 

Thus,  if  the  capacity  of  the  barrel  be  fuppofed  580  ; 
that  vi  the  recrivci  460  ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  primitive 
sir  to  the  remaining  air,  as  1335  to  10,  the  pumber  of 
&okcs  required  wili  be  found  to  be  6. 

Aik-ShaFTI,  among  miners,  are  holes  made  from  the 
apea  air  to  meet  the  adits,  and  fupply  them  with  frcfli 
air, 

Thefe  air-fhaftJ,  h  V  rn  rh-  edits  are  thirty  or  forty  fa- 
thoms in  Icns^th,  bt. uu.ij  ablotutcly  neceflary,  in  order 
to  let  in  frefli  air,  and  at  the  faOM  lilM  giv«  VCnt  tO  the 
damps  and  noxious  vapours. 

Air-Threads,  in  natural  hiftorj;,  a  name  given  to 
the  Japg  aameouy  lo  fircquently  Ceeo  in  atttumn^oattng 
about  in  the  air. 

Thefc  threads  art  the  work  of  fplders,  cfpccialW  of  that 
fpectcs  called  the  long  lcgpcd  i'.clci-fptJer  ;  which,  having 
mounted  to  the  fummic  of  a  bufh  or  tree,  darts  Irom  its 
tail  fcveral  of  thele  threads,  tiii  one  is  produced  capable 
of  fupporting  the  creature  in  the  airi  Oil  tilis  it  mounts 
in  qucfi  of  prey,  and  frequently  rifea  toa  -very  coiuiderable 
height. 

Nor  doC5  the  fpider  that  has  thus  raifed  itfelf  defcend 
always  by  the  fame  thread  ;  it  often  winds  that  up,  and 
darts  out  another,  more  or  lefs  loilg,.as  tlie  creature  in 
tends  a  higher  or  lower  flight. 

Ant-Vsasita,  in  plants,  are  certain  vcffels  or  dufls 
for  imbibing  or  counting  air  Co  the  feveial  parts  of  the 
plant.    See  Air. 

AIRIANI,  in  ccclcrufllcal  hiftory,  a  branch  of  the 
Arians,  who  bcftdes  the  common  tenets  of  that  feS,  de- 
nied the  conaandability  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  with  the 
Father  and  Sea. 

A1RTN6,  in  borleaian(hip,  impliea  the  exerctfing  a 
horfe  in  the  open  air,  a  ptaftice  that  cannot  be  too  much 

commended. 

AIRY,  or  Aery,  amnig fportfaWQt  inpliei  the  neft 
of  a  hawk  or  ca^lc.  . 
7 


Here  the  heights  of  the  r"f?rvoirs  are  fuppofed  equal; 
but  if  this  condition  ceales,  the  confcqui^'nce  varies. 
Greater  heights  give  more  than  fmaller  ones,  and  the 
rxcefs  of  the  cxpence  is  in  the  fubdupUcate  ratio,  or  as 
the  fquare  roots,  of  the  heights. 

The  following  is  another  uble  of  M.  Mariotte,  which 
ihewa  the  expehcfe  of  water  for  diSereot  heights,  and  the 
lame  ajotage* 


Obfcrve,  that  in  both  tables  the  fradions  of  fractions 
are  ne^eficd,  as  infcnfible  quantities  }  and  the  expencea 
of  water  are  calculated  for  one  minute  of  time.  More* 
over,  if  the  expcnccof  Cworeictvotrt,  of  unequal  lieightt, 
and  diffcfcnt  ajut^tt  be  rnuired,  proceed  by  the  fol- 

iT  lowing 
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lowing  rule.  The  ex(>ence  of  wjter  of  twa  icfcuoifs; 
wbofe  heights  are  diiirrent  and  alio  their  iijutag^c,  are  in 
the  compound  ratio  of  the  fqukrcs  of  the  diiuneteia  of 
the  ajutages,   and  of  the  fubditpltcate  ratio  of  the 

hti^'lits. 

Waiet  fpouting  u,>wJ(.Js  ihrou.h  an  riiutinc,  would 
afccrid  to  the  fame  height  as  th.it  of  us  uppci  lui  t.icc  in  tht; 
rcfcrvoir,  were  it  not  for  (he  rchltanccoi  the  air^  the  Inc- 
doo-ai  the  fides  of  the  ajutage,  and  fome  little  impediments 
of  the  motion  of  the  water  in  itfcif ;  on  account  of  all 
which,  this  height  of  the  rife  t*  always  dcfedive. 

it  is  fuiiiu!,  by  experience,  th.U  it  the  Jirtv't  -'i'  '/the 
njutagi:  be  a  foull  matter  iriciincd,  the  w.tct  ■.viil  rife 
higher  than  if  it  be  truly  upright;  and  that  a  polifhed 
round  hole,  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  at  the  top  of  the 
pipe,  by  way  of  ajutage,  will  fuifer  the  water  to  fpoikt 
higher  than  when  it  is  cylindrical  or  conical. 

£vperience  atfe  fhcws,  that  thebignefs  of  the  ^  i;ir  of 
the  ajutage  fhoulJ  be  enlarged  at  and  near  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  refcrvoir,  and  that  fuch  pipe  (hould  be 
much  larger  than  the  ajutage  ;  alfo,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain length  amone  the  leveral  diameters  of  the  aiutagcs, 
wtSA  will  give  the  fpoot  thegreateft  height  pofliiile,  and 
which  muft  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  LiLi-wifr 
the  height  of  the  fpout  muft  have  its  limits,  an  hundred 
feet  being  alrr.ofl  as  much  as  it  will  hrar. 

Let  A  H  (plate  VII. 3.)  b«  the  height  of  a  ciftcrn 
filled  with  water,  which  bifcft  in  C  ;  about  the  center  C 
with  the  radius  C  B,  defcribe  the  fcmicirclc  A  D  6 :  now, 
if  £  be  an  ajutage  in  the  fide  of  the  cifteni,  and  £  D  be 
drawn  perptnJ  cular  to  A  R,  .ilfo  BG,  upon  the  ho:t- 
xontal  plaiir,  t.iktn  tqnal  to  7  ED,  the  w.ucr  will 

run  out  tiom  E  to  C,  'a  [,  m:iy  be  thus  proved.  It  is 
well  known  that  EH  I',  the  curve  which  the  water  ifTuing 
from  the  aperture  at  E  dcfrribes  in  its  fall,  i«  the  common 
parabola)  alfo  that  the  velocity  of  the  efflueat water  at  E 
muft,  in  order  that  it  may  defcribe  the  faid  parabola,  he 
eqiij!  to  that  wMch  a  heavy  boi'y  wn-lJ  arijuire  by  till- 
ing thio'.jj;;!  3  height  cqu.jl  la  J,  of  its  piramttcr.  Sec 
Pro/EC  rii.E. 

But  fince  thia  velocitj  ia  acquired  by  the  defcent 
dinMigh  A  E,  it  followa  that  A  £  muft  be  |  of  die  para- 

B  G* 

fieter»  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing*  A  Ess-"^.  Bjr  the 

foregoing  conft-  .i^ion  uc  have  C  B*  —  C  E*  =  E  D', 
CB-CE  =  Ai:,  and  BG- 2  ED;  confequentiv  B  G» 

ED* 

:=  4  E  D*  i  therefcxe  AE  =        i  that  is,  CB  —  C  £ 

ED' 

-•ff^i  for  £ D* p«t  itt  etpial  C B*-> C£*,  we  have 

C  B  -  C  £  =  iLi—Xf:.:  divide  each  fide  by  CB-CE, 

there  will  anfe  i  =i^-^f^,  or  B  E  =  C  B  +  C  E,  which 

being  maoifeft,  by  the  figure,  provet  the  above  conftruc- 
cion  to  be  juft. 

Hence  it  fellowt,  that  a  liquid  fpoutin;;  from  a  hok 

in  the  center  C,  will  gn  to  the  grcatcH  diliancc  pvfr.'i'c  ; 
and  th.it  all  apertures  equally  ;ibavc  ^nd  below  t!>c  vcnici 
C,  have  exartly  the  fame  amplitudes  upon  the  horizontal 
pbne.  Let  the  areas  of  the  bafcs  of  two  unequal  cy- 
lindrical veflVls  of  water,  be  called  B  and  t,  their  heights 
H  and  b,  D  and  d  the  areas  of  the  holes  or  ajutages 
through  which  thev  are  evacuated,  T  and  /  the  times  of 
ninniii^  rtfjK-ilivcIy  ;  then  the  quantities  run  out  from 
thole  cylinders  (conftantly  kept  full),  in  the  times  1' 
«Bd  r,_will  be  in  the  proportion  of  T  X  v'T?  X  D  to  r 
X  ii  X  Wherefore,  cxpoiirrling  thofe  quantities 
by  Qjind  wc  fhali  have  I"  X  \/  rP  X  D  :  r  X  \/ P 
*d::<^if.  IfQ.:f  ::B  +  H:^xAi  theaTx 
xD  :  /  X  x/P  X  : .  B  X  H  :  i  X  A,  and  by  multiplying 
cxtrcr^  ,  jiid  means,  we  get  T  X  V^ffx  P  X  i  x  A=  ; 
Xv/A^X//xBxH,  whence  TxDx^X v/T=/X<fxB 
X  \/  H?  From  theCe  equations  may  be  deduced  the  fol- 
lowing corollaries. 

1.  Ihc  fqiijrcs  of  thf  qu.iiLi!ties  flowing  out  from  the 
fsnu-  3ji;t^:c,  in  eq nal  times,  arc  in  iheraiio of  (he  heights 
ot  the'  iiqjid  above  the  aperture :  for  when  Ts:  1,  aad 
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I  i.c  ilnici  111  which  cylindrical  veflel:-  ot  il.e  ;.i.T.e 
diameter  and  height  are  emptied,  the  liquid  riyuu,^  (roni 
unequal  apci(urc»,  are  in  (he  invrrfe  rauo  of  ihc  airaj  of 
thotc  ;ipvrtttics.   For  T :  r ::  <f :  D,  when  H  ^  ^  and 

3.  C)lindrtcai  veinis  of  unrquat  bafcs*  but  of  equal 
iicirhts,  arc  emptied  throniih  Cfj'i*!  apcrrures  in  timts 
il>  .t  arc  in  the  ratio  of  their  bitfv.-.  For  1  :  f  :;  U  ;  i, 
when  li  =fy  and  1)  ~  1/. 

4.  The  times  in  which  any  cylttidrirai  veft'cis  art  evf 
cuated,  are  in  a  ratio  compoutHfra  of  the  bales,  the  in- 
verfe  ratio  of  the  aperture.-,  .iikd  direilf  ratio  of  tlic  fquarc 
root*  of  the  height*.  For  'F  :  /  ::  U  x  J  X  v^TP  J ^ 
D  X  x/  h? 

If  the  fide  of  a  cylindrical  vefTtlj  beginning;  from  the 
bafe,  be  divided  inro  lcna;ths,  which  areas  j,  4,  9,  16, 
}<'-.  vi/  ihc  f'-jUirfs  <  t  tnc  natural  number*  1,7,3,1),, 
Uc.  tltc  lutUct  ot  the  wjter  'running  out  thruqgh  a  hole 
or  aperture  at  tlic  bottom  ,  rf.  I!  li  fccrd  from cach uf  tbole 
diviiroiis  o  the  next,  in  the  lame  time. 

In  the  aKovo  invcfti^ioRs,  wealway*  fuppofe  the  vr- 
iocity  of  the  efluent  water  to  remain  ronftant  during  the 
evacuation  1  and  therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  limcd.' 
ciT'pryint;  a  cylindrical  vcflcl,  wc  only  nifan  that  time  in 
whicii  (ihcvtllel  being  kept  conlfjiitl*  full)  a  »ju.4riiiynf 
the  liijwul,  equni  in  magnitude  to  the  capaeify  of  the  v  ciie!, 
will  flow  throu<;h  the  ajutage,  or  aperture,  iotbefiijeof 
the  perpeiidiri:lar  cylinder. 

A  J  U  TANT»  io  military  affairs.  See  the  article  Ao* 

JWTA»JT. 

A!. A,  in  botany,  is  ufed  in  var-ot;»  fenfe!! ;  forrrtiires 
It  dtitotcs  the  hollow  between  the  ftalk  ot  a  pl.ir.t  and  itt 
leaves  ;  and  fometirrcs  it  is  applied  to  tbe  two  f;dt  pctils 
uf  the  papilionaceous  flowers  }  the  upper  petal  being 
called  the  vtxiBtmy  and  the  lower  the  tarind  :  others  uk 
it  for  the  llcnder  n^embranaceous  parts  of  (bme  feeds ; 
and  others  again  for  the  n  cinbiauaccous  cxpanlieas, 
found  on  the  ftems  of  plants,  thence  called  alaied 

iLliks. 

The  wordis  Latin,  and  properly  fign-fies  a  winjr. 

Al^,  in  anatomy,  isfumctimcs  uTcd  for  the  lobes  of 
the  liver,  the  nymphc  of  the  fnnjle  pudrn.'um,  the  two 
cartijjpes  which  form  the  noffril,  t  :?  arm  pits,  •. 

AljI,,  among  the  ancient  Ron:ans,  figni/k-d  the  two 
wings,  or  extreme  parts  of  tbe  army,  drawn  up  ig  ordsr 
of  battle.  . 

ALABASTER,  jtMaJntttt  in  naturat  hilfory,  tfte 
name  of  a  genus  of  foflils,  nearly  allied  ro  th  n?  rf  murble. 
It  is  an  elegant  ftone  of  great  brirhtneh,  ajid  wiii  receive 
a  fine  polilh,  but  is  brittle. 

Naturalifts  enumerate  fiver.Tl  fpccies  of  alabaflrr  ;  as, 
the  fnow-white  Ihining  al.ibjfirr,  or  ihit  culled  the 
lyg^ine  by  the  aarients.  Buet  informs  us,  th.^t  thi>  Hone 
13  extremely  white,  and  found  in  Taurus  in  pieces  only 
Urge  enough  to  make  diflics  and  the  lilce  ;  hut  it  w.is 
formerly  brought  from  Arabia.  It  is  not  vtrv  con-pact, 
but  heavy,  and  confjfts  of  a  multitude  of  broi.i  a4t  large 
particles,  wh  ch  arc  very  bright  j.-id  perfedly  white,  it 
^  iJts  very  ficcly,  and  is  capable  of  a  fine  poiifll.  There 
arc  very  large  ftrata  of  it  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  nnd 
parts  of  Italy;  but  it  is  feldom  brought  over  to  En 
land.  "  " 

VVhitifh  yc'law  .il.i'ufler  is  of  a  foft  cc.-ifliltf.cc,  anl 
callcJ,  by  Boet,  the  phrn!';t.-i  Pliny,  wha  ;iffirms  it 
was  found  in  Cappid-jcia,  and  th.it  Nero  built  the  tcoipte 
of  Fortune  with  whitifh  yellow  alabafler.  .This  tcmpte 
flionc  on  thcinfidc,  like  paper  fmeared  with  oil,  ar.d  not 
tranfparent.  He  farther  adds,  that  this  (prd^i.  i.f  a'a- 
baiKr  d.rflrs  in  nothing  from  common  mhrblc  Lot  in 
hardnefs,  m  l  in  :ts  (hining  when  poliflled.  Ic  is  of  a 
loofeopm  t'-Mur.  ,  co  nlderably  beivy,  and  nearly  of  the 
colour  of  honey  i  but  the  colour  is  more  «lc«  p  in  fome 
p!aces  than  others.  It  confills  of  irregular  pieces  lyini; 
in  tables  one  over  another,  though  with  rei^'ularitv,  a;i.! 
altogether  compofe  a  remarkable' bright  and  very  briitk 
ninu.  litlidLs  the  places  above-me ntionfd,  it  hgu  beeit 
iitunii  iti  Gciinany,  France,  and  Derbvfliirc 

Yellow  and  reddifll  vmirgatcd  alabafler  is  (he  common 
ala:a(ler  of  the  ancients,  it  is  (u  foft  that  it  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife ;  and  has  the  fame  name  in  all  lat»-ua-es 
it  is  remarkably  bright,  glittering,  and  almoS  cranfpa relit ; 

and 
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tnJ  its  ti^xture  very  loofc  and  OpCIt,  though  it  Is^oJe- 
ntciy  heavy.  Tiic  ground  it  of  a  clear  pale  yellow, 
bcturcCA  that  of  honey  and  amber*  an4  has  the  fAtnc 
tcxtuie  as  (he  pliengitcs  ;  but  ic  is  beaucifully  varirgntcd 
with  crooked  unduUtcd  veins,  fomc  of  which  arc  hroad, 
snd  others  narro*';  foone  of  a  pale  rcJ,  others  whiuxh, 
and  other*  again  of  a  very  agreeable  p4lc  bri>u'n.  li  will 
hat'*  very  fine  poliOi,  and  cunnHs  of  large  angular 
fytnj  concretions.  It  was  formt-rly  found  only  in  Egyptj 
tidt  IS  now  met  with  in  ntany  parts  of  Englatid.  Bruin's 

ALAliAi  I  R.K,  in  butany,  was  a  name  given  by 
the  incienti  lo  (he  rup  of  flowerJ,  particularly  ko  the 
igfe  before  it  b  ex^ianded.  ^ 

•  A-LA-MI'RE,  among  muHcianSt  b  the  bame  of  a 
note  in  die  mbderji  fcale.  See  GamuTi 
ALAMODE,  in  comiBem,  i!he  naaiB  of  a  very  thiii, 

glofT,  ,  black,  fillc,  chiefly  iifed  for  wonen'ahooda  and 

men  s  mourning  fcatf*.  * 

AL'ARES  AluJ'iuiiy  in  anatomy,  the  Latin  luini.-  t>! 
die  mufcles  generally  called  pterygoidei.  Sec  the  article 
PTt]tYCOII>CV$. 

ALARM,  it)  military  affairs,  implies  either  the  apwe- 
henfion  of  being  fuddcnly  attacked,  or  the  notice  of  fuch 
an  attack,  figDined  by  the  firing^ftf  a  canoody  mulkerf  or 

the  like. 

Falfc  alarms  arc  frequently  made  ufc  of  to  harrafs  the 
caeny,  by  keeptqg  them  continually  under  arms. 

ArASM'BBLti  the  bdl  rung  upon  any  fuddeii  emer- 
gency, as  a  fire,  oitstiny,  approach  of  an  eneiay,  or  the 

like. 

Al  arm-Post,  the  place  ippdhted  for  drawing  up -a 
Itgiment  in  cafe  of  an  alarm. 

Alakm.  the  name  of  a  kiiid  of  clock,  contrived  for 
waking  people  at  a  certnti  hoiir,  by  maJung  an  Unoom- 

mon  noife,  &c. 

ALATIiD  Lt^zii,  in  bniany,  arc  ihofc  Compofcd  of 
fcvcral  pinnated  ones,    iiee  I'inna  i  tu. 

ALA  I'ERNUS,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  diftinA 
gpDttI  of  plants,  according  to  Tourneforl's  fyftem }  but 
comprebcnded  by  Linnsus  among  the  thanmufcs.  Its 
flower  confids  of  one  funnel-fhaped  leaf,  divided  ii-to 
four  deep  fegments  i  and  the  fruit  is  a  berry,  containing, 
for  the  moil  p.crt,  three  fad*,  globofeon  one  fide^  and 
angular  on  (he  other. 
ALAUDA,  the  lark.  See  the  article  Lark. 
ALB,  or  Ai  BP,  in  the  Rooan  church,  a  veftmcnt  of 
trhite  linen,  hangiiu;  down  to  th*  feet,  and  anfwering 
to  the  furplicc  ot  our  clergy.  It  was  cuftomary  in  the 
ancient  church  for  thofe  newly  baptized  lo  wear  the  alb, 
or  white  veil:ncnt  \  and  hence  the  Sunday  after  E.iflcr 
was  called  Dcrr.iriita  in  iHi'is,  on  account  of  the  albs  worn 
by  thofe  whu  had  been  baptiicd  on  Eafler  day. 

Ata  is  aUb  the  name  of  a  Turkift  coin,  otbenvife 
called  afper.   See  die  article  AsPiR. 

ALBANENSES,  Chrirtian  here  tics  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Conftantine  VI.  and  the  jioiuilu  atc  of  Leo  III. 
about  (he  year  796.  Tiicir  principal  errors  w^rc  as  fol- 
low: ihc^  held,  with  (he  Gnollics  and  Manic hzans, 
two  prinaples,  the  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil  ;  and 
they  afcribed  the  Old  Teuamcnt  to  the  evil  god,  and 
tfie  New  Teftament  to  the  got  li  go  J.  They  held,  with 
Pythagoras,  a  tiaiirmigraiion  of  (uuls.  They  denied  ihc 
divi[.i(y,  and  even  humanity,  of  jcfus  Chritl,  alicrting 
that  he  was  not  truly  man,  that  he  did  not  really  eat, 
nor  fuficr  on  the  crofa,  nor  die,  nor  rife  a^in,  nor 
afotid  into  heaven.  They  denied  a  refurrc^on  of  the 
body,  and  afEnned,  that  the  general  judgment  was  paA, 
I'hey  held,  that  there  had  never  been  a  good  man  in  the 
world  before  Jefus  Chrift,  and  thcrelt.ic  that  neither 
Adun  nor  Mofes  were  from  God.  They  denied  that 
there  was  any  virtue  or  efficacy  in  baptifm.  They  faid 
JikeiiifiE,  that  the  bad  life  of  prelates  hurt  the  iacra* 
nratt;  that  no  had  man  could  be  a  bifltopt  that  the 
church  ought  to  have  every  thing  in  common,  and  could 
B  t  cxcommunti.atc  iiiy  perfon,  or  make  uny  conftitu- 
t  ni.  They  believed,  tliat  hcll-turmcnts  were  no  other 
than  the  evils  we  feel  and  fuffcr  in  this  life.  They  re- 
jcded  the  facramcnt  of  the  altar,  and  extreme  uatition  ; 
they  did  not  admit  original  fin |  for  which  rcafon  they 
never  idmuiftcred  baptifin  10  iofanii.    They  denied 
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fiee-will.  They  held  the  eternity  of  the  tirorld.  They 
di fallowed  of  marriage.  They  faid,  that  ufury  was  not 
prohibited,  and  that  no  one  was  «A>liged  to  reditutionV 
They  held,  that  a  man  sivet  the  holy  fp>rit  of  himfelf, 
and  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  Chrillian  to  take  an  oath. 

ALBANI,  in  antiquif,-,  a  college  ot  the  Salil,  or  the 
pricfts  of  Mars,  fo  caikd  f.om  Mount  Albanus,  the  place 
of  t:u  :r  rciidcncc. 

ALBATI,  a  fort  of  Chriftian  hermiu, 'in  the  yeat 
1 309,  in  the  time  of  pope  Boniface  IX.   They  were  fo 

railed  from  the  white  linen  whirh  th.y  wore.  Thi-y 
fame  down  from  the  Alpi  into  fcveral  provinces  of  Ita!)', 
under  the  conduft  of  u  pridl  cloithcd  in  white,  aiiJ 
holding  a  cnjcifix  in  hi^  hand.  'I"hc  followers  of  this 
pricfl,  whofe  gicii  zeal  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  faint, 
multiplied  fo  fall,  that  it  alarmed  the  pope,  who,  fending 
foldiers,  apprehended  and  ptit  him  to  death ;  tipoii  whicn 
his  folluv.cTs  imn.cdiattly  dirperfed.  Thtfe  rrinnks  pro- 
fe/Ted  f( now  and  weeping  for  the  fms  and  calamities  of 
the  times  they  eat  together  in  the  highways,  and  ilept 
promifcuoufly. 

ALBE,  a  fmall  piece  ofhioneyy  cunciit  in  Germany, 
worth  about  three  halfpence. 

ALBERTtJS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  fourteen 
(billings  i  it  was  coiiic  J  during  the  adioiniftratidii  «f  Al- 
bcrtus,  archduke  of  Auftria. 

ALBIGENSES,  a  feft  or  party  of  reformers,  about 
Toulottfc  and  Albigeois,  in  Languedoc,  who  fprung  up 
in  the  iath  century,  and  diflihguiffied  themfelves  by 
their  oppoficion  to  the  difcip!inc  and  rcr  rr  ^inics  of  the 
church  of  Roihe.  They  were  likcwac  L.ilkd  Wul- 
dcnfca. 

Their  rife  was  occafioned  by  an  accident.  It  happen- 
ed, at  Lyons,  In  a  great  concourfc  of  people,  that  one 
of  them  fell  down  on  a  fudden  dead,  at  which  all  that 
were  prefent  were  extremely  terrified;  in  particular  one 
Peter  Wildius,  who  immediately  f<  lo  b:-*  goods,  and  di- 
vided them  amongd  the  poor.  Great  multitudes  prc- 
fcntly  flocked  about  him,  and  he,  being  fomething  of  a 
fcholar,  read  and  explained  to  them  ihe  piew  Teftament  - 
in  their  own  tongue,  and  intruded  them  in  the  true 
piinciplesof  the  Cfinfti.m  relij^ion.  The  number  of  his 
difciples  increafing  greatly,  this  feft  fprcad,  and  prevailed 
every  where. 

At  length  the  Albigenfes  grew  fo  formidable,  that  the 
Catholics  agreed  upon  a  hcuy  league  or  crufade  againft 
them.  They  were  at  firft  fttpported  by  Raimond,  count 
of  Toulottfe.   Pope  Innocent  IIL  deftrous  to  put  a  ftop 

to  their  progrefs,  fcnt  a  'cgatc  into  tbeir  country  ;  hut 
this  failing,  he  flirred  up  Philip  AuguA.rs,  king  of  France, 
nnd  the  other  princes  and  prtat  men  of  the  kin[;dom,  to 
make  war  upon  thcni}  upon  whieh  the  count  of  I'ou- 
loufc,  who  had  Tided  with  (hem,  made  his  fubmiffion  to 
the  pope,  and  went  over  to  the  Catholics :  but  foon 
after,  finding  himfelf  plundered  by  the  cruladen,  be  de- 
clared war  ajrainfl  them,  and  was  joined  by  the  king  of 
Arragon.  His  anny  was  defeated  at  ih.e  Hc^tc  of  Muret, 
where  he  himlelf  was  killed,  and  the  defcjt  hiliowed  by 
the  furrender  of  the  ci(y  of  I'ouloufe,  and  the  conqueft 
of  the  greatcfi  part  of  Languedoc  and  Provence.  Hit 
fon  Raimond  fucceeded  him,  who  agreed  with  the  king 
and  (he  pope  to  fet  up  the  inquifitton  in  his  cftates,  and 
j  to  extirpate  the  Albiginle^.  In  an  afFembly  held  at 
Milan,  the  axchbtihop  of  Touluufe  drew  up  articles, 
agreeable  to  which  the  count  made  a  moft  ample  decla- 
ration againft  them,  which  he  publiibed  at  Touloufc,. 
in  1253.  This  laft  blow  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Al' 
bigcnfcs. 

The  errors  with  which  they  were  charged  are  thefc  : 
1.  That  they  acknowledged  two  principles,  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil;  the  firft.  Creator  of  things  invihblc  and 
fpiritual ,  the  fecond,  creator  of  bodies,  and  guardian  of 
the  Old  Teftament.  a.  That  they  admitted  likewife 
two  Chriftsi  the  one  wicked,  who  was  he  that  had  ap< 
pearcd  on  earth  ;  the  Other  gooJ,  who  was  not  yet  co:ne. 
3.  That  they  denied  the  rclurrcctioti  of  the  boJv,  nnj 
believed  that  the  fouls  of  men  arc  demons  fent  in;o  th;ir 
bodies  for  the  puniihment  of  their  fins.  4.  That  they 
condemned  all  the  facramentsof  the  church,  ami  believed 
oiartiage  to  be  unlawful.'— As  to  their  manner  cf  life, 
there  were  find  to  be  tiro  fims  of  people  among  tUcn, 
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the  I'trffiEV,  and  ihe  Believers.  The  P^ifcfl  boafted  of 
ihcir  living  in  continence,  of  eatine  neither  flcOi,  eggs, 
nor  checfe.  The  Believers  lived  Tike  other  men,  and 
were  even  loofe  in  their  cDoials ;  but  they  were  pcrfuaded 
they  flioHld  be  faved  by  tbe  faith  of  the  PerfeA,  and 
that  none  were  damoed  mho  received  iapofition  of  hands 
from  them. 

13ut,  perhac-i,  this  charge  agiinft  them  was  only  ca- 
lumny :  for  Aaie^s  Sylvius,  giving  an  account  of  them, 
fjiyi,  that  this  fc£l  had  a  great  appearance  of  pietv; 
that  (hey  lived  juIUv  before  men,  and  believed  all  the 
articles  of  the  creed  t  ind  that  they  only  blafphemed 
the  church  of  Rome  and  the  clergy.  Hinc  it/a  bcrpM: 
it  was  their  eppofing  the  received  do^rines  of  thzt 
church,  itiiJ  the  cortu;n  m.-.nncr»  of  the  eccleHaAics, 
that  drew  upon  ttKin  liic  ilorm  which  ended  in  ihcir 
dcllruAion. 

ALBION,  the  aacient  aamc  of  Britaia.  See  tbe  ar- 
ticle BliiTAiir. 

ALB] TROSSEf  the  name  of  a  liiri?,  very  common 
in  fevera)  parts  of  the  Wtft-lndics ;  but  not  reduced  to 
any  certain  gmus. 

ALBORAK,  amon^  Mahometan  writers,  the  beaA 
on    hkh  Mahomet  rode  in  hit  joumcy  to  heaven. 

ALBUG1N£A  Tumtcr,  in  MHUmny,  the  third  or  in- 
nermeft  coat  of  tbe  teflieka,  fo  called  from  hi  white 

colour. 

AtnuciKEA  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  fume  anatomifls 
to  one  of  the  coats  of  the  c/e,  called  alfo  adbaia,  See 
the  article  £vs. 

ALBUGINEUS,  an  appellation  given  by  fome  to 
the  aqueous  btiosour  of  tl\e  eve.  See  £v8, 

ALBUGO,  among  phyncians,  denotat  «  diilempcr 
of  the  eye,  caufcJ  by  a  white,  deaibf  *aiMt  Opaque  Qwt, 
growing  on  the  tunica  cornea. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  alBus^  white. 

T^is  it  a  troublefome  difeafe,  which  is  more  or  lefs 
oSimfive  to  tbe  figbt»  according  to  the  greater  or  kfs 
portion  of  the  tranfparcnt  part  of  tbe  cornea  aXefied  by 
it :  for  fometimes  it  fixes  on  the  exterior  furface  ool^  of 
this  membrane,  rome;imes  on  thctmeriori  aodfiMlietlues 
it  runs  more  or  Ids  deep  into  it. 

It  it  mod  commonly  the  confequence  of  inflamma 
tion9«  by  the  cxtravafation  of  humours  between  the 
incmbranei  of  this  tunicTe,  and  particularly  in  the  (ioall- 
pox,  by  the  fuppuraiion  of  puftules  upon  this  part. 

I  have,  fays  the  learned  Dr.  Mead,  maJc  ufcof  two 
mfth  .ds  (  f  cure  for  this  diforder  of  the  fight;  the  fMu- 
ill  the  outward  fort,  the  other  in  the  inward,  in  (he 
former  cafe  I  ordered  the  following  pOMfder. 

Take  of  common  glafs  any  quantityt  pound  it  in  a 
nortar,  into  a  very  fine  powder;  then  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  white  fupj;  <  !■  ,  irA  levigate  the  mixture 
on  a  marble  with  grct  l^buur,  til!  it  becomes  (;uite  im- 
palpable. 

A  little  ofthis  powder,  put  into  the  rye  with  a  quill 
cver^  day,  gradually  abAerges  and  wears  ofF  the  fpot  by 
its  mciding  quality.  The  other  method  above-men- 
tioned  of  removing  this  fpeck  it,  to  order  a  dexterous 

rurL;con  to  pare  it  cautiourty  every  J.iy  with  a  knife;  fur 
this  tunicle  is  compoftd  of  fevcral  iariiLlla:  t'lic  over  an- 
other, and  has  thickncls  enough  to  bear  paring  of}'  fome 
of  its  parts.  I  have  fcen  fcvcral  inilances  of  cures  by 
the  eye-powder,  but  the  paring  of  the  coat  has  not  fuc- 
ceeded  with  me  above  onoe  or  twice.  However,  it  is 
'better  to  try  a  doubtful  leosedy  than  none.   A&aJti  Mt- 

The  f'jcnchfurgeons  fcarify  the  eye  for  tbi?  difeafc  with 
the  briftles  or  beards  of  rye  grafs;  th.it  is,  about  twer.t)  or 
twenty-five  of  them  tied  together,  like  a  little  brufli  or 
pencil ;  and  with  this  they  brufh  the  eyet  fometiaws  till 
a  little  blood  cometf  TC^eatiog  tbe  fame  every  other  or 
third  day,  four  or  five  timet,  or  more.  After  the  ope- 
ration, they  walh  the  eye  very  often  with  warm  irater, 
and  at  nijiht  apply  the  pulp  of  a  roaf^ed  apple. 

ALBUM)  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  tahlc  or  refjflrr, 
wherein  the  .names  of  certain  magitirates,  public  tranf- 
adions,  floe,  were  entered. 

Album  Graeum,  in  tbe  old  materia  medica,  the  white 
Jung  of  dogs,  CM  to  be  good  for  inftimnationt  of  the 
throat;  butlitiic  regarded  it  prefeot. 
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ALm  ^!FN,  a  term  ufid  by  medical  im'ieit  to,  t|,e 

white  of  an  egg. 

It  is  ufcd  in  collyriums,  on  account  of  rtl  cooling  and! 
agglutinating  quality :  it  is  alio  ofun  an  ingredient  in 
ointrrcnts  for  burns. 

ALBURN,  the£nglidi  name  for  a  fort  of  compound 
colour,  formed  by  mixing  red  and  white. 

ALCAICS,  1  aiu  It  lit  poetry,  is  lijnoniiiutlrin  given  tt> 
fevcral  kinds  of  vcitc,  from  Aicarui  their  uueutor. 

The  fird  kind  Confifts  of  five  ffct,  viz,  a  fpondee,  or 
iambic }  an  itmbic)  a  long  fyllable  i  adadtyle^  «"gdnT 
daAyle :  fuch  is  the  followmg  verfe  of  Horace, 
Qmnti  I  t)  I  Jtm  ccghiur,  f  omriim 
Vtrja  \  ittr  ur  \  na  \  /  •/',  ;  |  ayui  | 
StTi  txitura. 

The  fccond  ki.-^d  confifls  of  two  daclylcs  and  two  trt^ 
chees:  as 

£n/f  I  am  / jit/^  f  Ufi«  |  cpAd. 
Befidtt  thefe  two,  which  are  called  da£lylic  Alcaic.*, 

there  is  another  ftil-.  J  f;:ii[jly  Akaic ;  confining  of  an 
epitnte  i  a  cori.tmbus  ;  si.other  coriambus  i  and  a  bac- 
chius;  the  following  is  of  thi  ,  fpcries, 

Cur  linul  fia  |  vum  iiLtnin  tangnt^  cur  \  t.'itmtif 
Alcaic  OJr,  a  kind  of  manly  ode,  compofed  of  le« 
veral  firophes,  each  confifting  of  four  verfes;  the  two 
nrft  of  which  are  always  Alcaics  of  the  iirft  kind;  the 
third  vcrfe  i$  a  diameter  hypercatalcaic,  or  c  onfifting  of 
four  feet  ajid  a  long  fyllablc;  and  the  -fourth  verfc  ij  aii 
Alcaic  of  the  fe^onJ  kind.    The  following  flrapbe  •  of 
this  fpccies,  which  Horace  calls  miaaut  Muu  tmmm» 
Nil  ptffultniem  multa  VtcaOtrii 
Mtm  Statum :  riitiu  tttufat 
Nmumttttti,  ^ui  dftmrn 
Munnitus  J'afitnter  uu,  kc.  Hor. 
A1C.A10,  Alc AYDE,  or  Alcalde,  among  the  S^nf- 
ards  and  Portuguefc,  is  a  magiftrate,  or  oftcer  of  iullicc, 
anfwering  nearly  toourjuftice  of  peace.   Thealcaid  ia 
properly  a  Moorifb  officer,  whete  he  is  invefled  with 
fupreme  jurildiction,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes. 

ALCALI,  or  Alkali,  a  general  appellation  given  by 
phyficiaiis  and  chem:ib  to  all  fuhl!anccs,  which.  On  b^ 
ing  mixed  with  acids,  excite  an  eftcrvtfcence. 

I  he  word  originally  fignified  the  Iklt  extraifled  frqin 
tbe  afbcs  of  or  glaA  wort:  but  was  afterwards  a»» 
plied  to  all  faltt  that  effervefecd  with  acids. 

A'calies  arc  generally  divided  into  two  kinds^  and 
i!i(Hiiguifhed  by  the  epithets  of  fixtti  and  '-■'.Lt.lt. 

f/Vri^ALKAHEs  arediftinguifhed  from  falinefubft.iiicei 
not  alkaline,  by  their  cffcrvcfcing  with  all  acids,  foim* 
ing  with  them  neutral  falts,  precipitating  Ibludons  made 
in  acids,  and  changing  fyrup  of  violets  green. 

Tbcyare  diftinguimeo  from  volttile  akalies  by  their 
fixity  and  fufibility  in  the  fire,  by  their  delrquiating  in  the 
air,  and  never  aflumin^  a  cryllalline  form,  changing  fo- 
lution  of  mercury  fubl:  r-ate  net  white,  but  of  an  oranee 
yellow,  producing  no  blue  colour  with  copper  or  us 
Iblutions,  raifing  no  vifiblc  cloud  when  placed  near  an 
unftopc  bottle  ot  fpirit  of  nine,  occafiomng  no.coidnefs 
but  rather  heat  on  being  diflblved  in  water.  Pure  fixed 
alcalies,  diflolvtd  In  water,  mingle  with  a  folution  of 
any  other  pure  alcnli,  without  the  Ie4fl  precipitation, 
turbiJncfs,  or  fctifihlc  chjn|;c. 

Fixed  alcalies  diHolvc  fulpKur,  oils,  fats,  and  refinoas 
bodies.  By  quick-lime  their  activity  is  increafed,  and 
in  this  ftaie  they  diilulve  ibme  metallic  fubflances,  as 
calces  or  filings  of  lead,  fine  filings  of  copper,  copper 
precipitated  from  vitriol,  the  copper  in  verdi^^ric, 
nnd  rcguljs  of  antimony:  this  laft  they  corrode  into  a. 
calx,  which,  by  force  of  fire,  may  be  melted  into  ata 
amber-coloured  glafs.  There  arc  two  ways  of  obtaining 
folutions  of  iron  in  thefc  falts :  one,  by  dropping  a  fo« 
lution  of  the  metal  made  in  aqua-fortis  into  a  ftrong  al- 
calinc  ley,  the  acid  will  be  abfotbed  and  neutraliicd  by 
a  part  nf  the  alcali,  and  the  iron  remains  dillolved  hy 
the  refl :  the  other  is,  by  deflajratin^  iron-filings  witU 
nitre,  the  acid  of  the  nitre  will  be  diflipated  in  the  de» 
flagration,  and  great  part  of  the  iron  will  diffi>lve  in  wn« 
ter  along  with  the  remaining  alcali.  Thefe  falts,  com- 
bined with  falphur,  dilTolve  almoft  all  the  met-!'  n  t, 
femi-mctals,  gold  iifelf  not  excepted.  When  mauc  flui^l 
by  a  ftrong  ftie,  they  dilTi/lvc  Hint,  And,  and  other  earth  y 

bodies^ 
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bodirt,  snJ  on  c<KiTin;j  concrete  with  t1;em  into  a  m^.r?, 
tyhibii  proves  ditiolublc  iii  water,  or  an  indiOolub'c  glaf;, 
according  as  the  proportion  of  the  earth  is  large  or  fmall. 
Added  to  pMegtpatic  fpirits,  either  of  the  inflammable  or 
volatile  unnomkind,  ihe^  imbibe  the  redundant  phlegm, 
and  thus  render  the  fpirii  more  concentrated.  In  pure 
vinous  fpiriis  they  do  not  diflolve,  or  only  in  very  fmall 
quaniiiy,  {.jlTvsin.t  howcvtr  to  j;ivc  a  ftnfibli  acriniony 
ur  alkaidic  impregnation  to  the  fpirit.  If  both  the  fpirit 
and  the  fait  are  pure,  the  liquor  receives  no  colour ;  but 
if  any  oily  or  icfinous  matter  be  previoufly  diflblved  in 
the  fpirit,  or  if  the  fall  he  Impregnated,  though  fli(>ht1v, 
with  ;i.fi.immsbie  matter  of  ary  kind,  a  c<jnliderably 
dtcp  tiii»:tufc  will  be  produccJ.  Fixed  alkalies,  in  ge- 
Ijeral,  heighten  the  colour  of  vegetable  an  i  ; nimal  tinc- 
tiiRH  whether  drawn  with  water  or  with  fipiritj  but  they 
eoqimonly  vary  the  tafte»  and  often  debate  the  fmell  of 
the  preparation. 

They  form,  with  acids,  different  neutral  falts,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  ijf  the  s  1  -nploved;  with  the  vitrio- 
lic, a  bitterifh  Ult,  vttv  J.iy.Luk  of  folution  in  water, 
atid  not  fufiblc  in  the  fitc,  couinioniy  ci'hd  vitriula;cd 
Ortar,  the  alkaline  fait  made  from  tartar  hnn^  that  | 
which  has  chiefly  been  employed  for  tht  fe  purpofcs  •, 
with  the  nitrous  acid,  they  form  a  perfcd  nitre;  with 
the  marine,  a  fait  greatly  refembling  fca  fait,  being  in  ! 
(iimc  reli-itcti  dituitiu  frinii  the  common  vegtt.ible  alka- 
lies. 1  ttcy  xtaJily  cijilallizc  with  any  of  the  mineral 
aeidSi  >nd  with  tartar;  with  which  laft  they  coaipofe 
•  tKUtral  fait,  much  eaficr  of.folu(«on  than  the  tartar  it- 
felf,  and  hence  called  foluble  tartar.  They  do  not  eafily 
cryflallixe  with  the  acid  of  vinegar  OT  lemon  juicC}  thele 
mixtures,  if  by  careful  management  reduced  to  a  cryftal- 
line  ftirni,  (ot  a  J^liijui.uc  ;ii;niii  in  the  .lir. 

Thtrc  arc  dititrent  ways,  bclidcs  immediate  mixture, 
cf  obtaioing  combinations  of  fixed  alkalies  with  sciJs, 
depending  upon  their  great  affinities  with  one  another. 
Tbu«,  when  any  metallic  body  diflblved  in  an  acid, 
the  addition  of  an  alkaline  fait  predpitates  the  metal:  if 
the  tcn.aining  liquor  be  filtered  and  evaporated,  it  leaves 
a  neutral  fait,  compofed  folely  of  the  acid  and  the  alkali. 
Some  of  the  metals  fuifer  a  notable  alteration  in  this 
pocefs:  ibut  the  calx  of  iron,  precipitated  from  the  vi- 
Iriolie  acid  in  making  vitriolatcd  tartar,  ia  fcaice  at  all 
levivable  into  malleable  iron  again.  When  acids  are 
conibincd  wiib  volatile  alkalies  into  ammoniacal  falts, 
and  this  compound  mixed  with  a  fixed  alkali  ;  on  ex- 
poftng  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  a  moderate  fire,  in  a 
mort  or  other  convenient  velTcl,  the  volatile  alkali  arifc;, 
and  the  acid  remains  combined  wi  h  .he  fixed:  if  it  was 
flint  for  the  intervention  of  the  iixcd^  alkali,  it  would 
fuMime  in  conjundton  with  the  volatile.  In  like  man- 
n'  r,  v'.hrn  fulphur,  or  oil'-,  or  refins,  are  diflblved  by  a 
f.srj  slk-ili,  the  addition  of  any  atid  will  U-parate  ihe 
fiMl.inrr  before  difi'olvcd,  the  acid  and  the  alkali  uniting 
together ;  and  even  when  both  of  them  are  previoufly 
laturated,  the  alkali,  for  inflance,  with  fulphur,  and  the 
ackl  with  metal,  on  mixing  the  tvro  fcdutions  together, 
lioth  the  fulpliur  and  the  metal  fall,  leaving  only  the  al- 
kali and  the  acid  combined  !n  the  liquor.  When  the 
alkali  is  previoufly  combirud  with  one  acid,  the  addition 
of  a  mi  rc  p-owcrlul  acid  w  ill  break  the  union,  and  difen- 
|iage  the  alkali  from  the  fiifl  acid.  On  the  neutral  fait, 
cooipofed  of  fixed  alkali  and  vinegar,  pour  fome  fpirit  of 
coowon  fall ;  the  acctoua  acid  will  inftantly  begin  to 
exhale,  and,  on  applying  a  moderate  heat,  win  be  totally 
diflipated,  Itavii  p  I'ut  alkali  comb'ncd  with  the  marine 
acid.  Add  to  triis  coiiibination  a  due  proportion  of  the 
f.itrnus  acid,  and  itiC  marine  will  bt  expelled,  and  ;i  ptr- 
fed  nitre  remain.  I  he  vitriolic,  in  like  manner,  expels 
the  nitrous,  and  takes  poHiflton  of  the  alkali  in  its  pUce: 
this  being  the  moft  powetful  acid,  is  not  to  be  dtilodg^ 
by  any  othcf. 

When  this  acid  is  combined  witS  infl-inimable  matter 
into  fulphur,  it  lofes  it*  great  ..iT.nity  to  ..Ik.ilics.  if  the 
neutral  lalt,  con'[i-'r^d  of  ihe  \iir:i>lu:  av.il  r.nd  fixed  al- 
kali, be  melted  with  powacred  charcoal,  the  rcfult  is  a 
fliixtuieofalfcali  3nd  fulphur.  On  diflblving  this  com- 
fOuA  in  water,  the  fiighteft  even  of  the  vegetable  acids 
Mccipiiaiei  the  fulphur,  and  unites  the  alkali,  Huimim't 
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Pnp.imt'ijn  of  AtCALi E^- — The  moH  CdmmoJi- 
ous  method  of  preparing  fixed  alkaline  faits  tii  the  lare<^ 
way,  fccms  to  be  that  direificd  by  Kunckcl  in  his  Art  of 
Glais.  The  aihes  of  wood,  or  the  woody  parts  of  vege« 
tables,  either  burnt  oh  porpofe  or  as  coflnmon  fuel,  ate 
to  be  put  into  a  large  tub  or  vat,  whofe  bottom  is  co- 
vered with  pieces  of  fplit  wood  and  ftraw,  to  picvent  the 
afhfs  lron»  ftoppin;?  up  the  cock-  So  niuch  water  is  to 
be  poured  on  the  afh?-.  as  may  totally  cover  them:  after 
Handing  for  a  nijJ  t,  e'  i.  liquor,  impregnated  wilh  their 
faline  part,  ia  to  be  kt  off  by  the  cock  at  the  bottom  into 
another  vefiel;  and  the  elixation  repeated  with  frelh  wa<^ 
ter  fo  long  as  the  ley  has  any  falinc  fade.  The  elixated 
afhes  may  be  ufcd,  like  conimon  wood-afhcs,  tor  ma- 
nure; arid  the  wc.ik  Ky^  may  be  rendered  ftroni';er,  by 
pnurm?:  th?m,  iiillcad  of  plain  wafer,  upon  8  frclh  quan. 
tity  of  alh  s.  Thus  from  every  parcel  of  alhcs  we  ob- 
tain a  ftrong  ley,  with  a  wealter  one  to  be  returned  on' 
the  next.  Where  the  ley  is  to  be  kept  in  its  liquid 
ftate,  wo  :J;n  v.  Il'-'s  (arcorJinj;  to  him)  arc  more  com- 
modious than  earthen  ones,  hoveever  glazed;  thefe  Lift 
being  foooer  corroded  and  penetrated  by  the  icrid  li« 

qucr. 

In  procuring  a  folid  fait,  the  ley  Is  to  be  cvapoi^ted 
in  an  iron  pan,  fixed  in  brick- work)  frefh  ley  being  con- 
tinually fupplted  during  the  evaporation,  in  a  very  flen- 

djr  f?ri-a;Ti,  from  a  cafk  |)!,'i:..-d  un  the  brick-work,  till 
the  c|u.?n:ity  of  fait  is  iiugc  as  can  be  conveniciiily 
dried  in  ihe  vcfTel.  1  hii  impure  brown  or  bUckifh  falc 
is  to  be  calcined,  in  a  furnace  built  for  that  ufe,  with  a 
red  heat  juft  not  llrong  enough  to  melt  it,  and  every  now 
and  then  turned  up  and  ftirreJ  for  fix  or  fcven  hours,  or 
tilt  fome  of  the  larger  pieces,  taken  out  and  broke,  ap- 

nf.ii  iinernany  white.  Thus  wc  (■blarn  an  alkali  h:lTi- 
t'f  ntly  (jure  for  all  the  bufineiies  in  which  thtle  kinds  of 
laltj  arc  employed:  if,  for  particular  purpoles,  a  further 
purmcation  (hould  bc  required,  it  may  be  diflUved,  in- 
f|)i(ratcd,  and  calcined  afredi.  The  rough  £ili  kfea,  ia 
the  fir  (I  calcination,  com'mooly  about  one  teadt  of  in 
weight. 

So:iic  foak  in  tlie  ley  a  quantity  of  P.rnw,  bean-ftalkf, 
or  other  like  fubUanccj,  lutticient  to  imbibe  it;  and,  by 
drying  and  burning  thefe,  obtain  the  fait  of  the  ley, 
without  the  trouble  of  boiling  it  down.  The  earthf 
matter  left  by  the  ftraw  is,  in  quantity,  inconlideraMe, 
and,  for  many  purpofcs,  of  no  injury  to  the  fait,  particu- 
larly for  foap-boiling,  bleaching,  &c.  where  the  fait  is 
diflblved,  and  confcquently  purified  from  indllTuluble 
c.irthy  admixtures  before  it  is  ufcd.  There  is  neverthe* 
lefs  one  great  inconvenience  in  the  procefs;  the  ftraw, 
when  loaded  with  the  alkali,  being  very  difficultly  made 
to  bum.  Vegetable  fubftances  in  general,  when  fully 
impregnated  with  fixed  alkaline  falts,  never  flame;  and 
do  not  burn  at  all  withovit  a  continuance  of  external 
heat,  iiifoitiuch  that  fome  have  propofed  the  impregnat- 
ing of  wood  for  buildings  with  (alts,  as  an  cfimuaJ 
means  for  preventing  its  leceirbg  or  coninuiiieating 
fire. 

The  flrength  of  leys,  or  the  quantity  of  fait  diflblved 

in  them,  may  be  eftimatcd  by  tlie  weight  of  a  certain 
meafure  of  them,  compared  to  the  weight  of  an  equal 
meafure  of  water;  or  more  commodiouflv,  and  perhaps 
as  accurately,  by  means  of  an  hydrometec  graduated 
from  adual  trials  with  leys  of  knowii  fttengm.  JV««« 

fVarik  AtCAtits  are  falts  formed  by  a  new  combi- 
nation of  the  ccnf^intttn:};  particles  of  ■  aatura)  bodyt,  by 

the  operation  ci  p'j'.rel.;cti(;n. 

Vol.it  Ic  .ilk.;l-.i-  ,  (.'or.i  whatc\er  fubdancc  obtained, 
arc  all  alike,  and  have  the  lame  propmies;  diferiog 
only  according  to  thtir  degrees  of  punty.  The  volatile 
alkali,  as  well  as  the  fixed,  cooitfts  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  arid,  combined  with  and  entangled  by  a  portion  of  the 
earth  of  the  nii.v.d  body  fjuni  «  tilth  it  was  oblaintd  ; 
and  on  that  .it.count  n  his  manv  piojertita  i;Lc  thofc  of 
a  fixed  alkali.  But  there  is,  ino' cover,  in  its  compofi- 
tion,  a  confidetabie  quantity  of  a  fat  or  oily  matter,  of 
which  there  is  none  in  «  fixed  alkali ;  and,  by  this 
means,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  th<em.  Thus 
the  volatility  of  the  alkali  produced  by  putrefadion,  which 
it  the  principal  diflerencc  between  it  and  the  other  k-nJ 
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c  f  .li-.ali,  wbofe  nature  It  Is  to  he  fixed,  muft  be  attributed 
to  the  portion  of  oil  which  tt  conuins;  lot  lhac  i»  a 
ceitain  method  of  voUtilning  fix«d  Malm,  by  nieiitt  of 
a  fattf  fubfiance. 

^  Votitile  •Ikallei  ba*e  a  treat  affinity  with  acids,  unite 
therewith  r^piJlv  and  with  ebttUUioR,  wid  form  with 
ihcm  IK  tral  i^il c,  which  Ihooc  Mto  Btylbte,  but  diftw 
fion.  e  t  c .  r.othrr  ^ccofding  to thc  kuid of  aad  cinployea 
in  the  combiiution. 

Thc  neutral  lain  which  have  a  volatile  alkali  lor  their 
baiU,  are  in  gawnl  called  ammoniacal  talu.  I  hit 
whoie  acid  is  iSe  add  of  feapfalt,  is  called  fal  ammoniac. 
A»  this  was  the  firft  known,  it  gave  name  to  ail  tb«  relt 
Great  quantuici  of  this  fait  are  made  iit  EgyPji 
thence  brought  to  us.  They  fublin  is  t'"m  t>ic  fcot  of 
cows-dung,'' which  w  thc  Itwd  ot  country,  -^d 

contains  fca-falt,  together  with  a  volatile  alkali,  or  at 
leaft  the  materiall  pmffi  for  forming  it;  and  conic- 
quently  all  the  ingredieiltt  that  enter  into  the  compofmon 
of  fal  ammoniac.  See  ibe  Menoica  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  .  c 

The  neutral  ftlts  formed  by  combin  ng  the  acids  ot 
nhre  and  of  vitriol  with  a  volatile  aikJi  ajc  called,  after 
dieir  acids,  nitrous  fal  ammoniac  and  vittir.lic  L\  am- 
moniac: the  latur,  from  the  name  of  iu  inventor,  as 
called  Glauber'i  fecret  fal  afflmoniac. 

A  volatile  alkali,  then,  has  the  fame  propcrtr  "  • 
fixed  alkali,  with  regari  to  acidi;  yet  they  differ  in  tbii, 
that  thc  afSnity  of  ihc  lornicr,  with  ..i  iJv,  weaker 
than  that  of  the  latter .  and  hence  it  iollows,  that  any 
fil  ammoniac  may  be  decompounded  by  a  fixed  alkili. 
whi-h  will  lay  hold  of  tbe  acid,  and  difchargc  thc  vola- 
tile alkali.  ,  ,  ,  . 

A  volatile  will  c!ecompound  any  neutral  fait 

which  ha*  not  a  n^tJ  alk-U  for  its  bafis  ;  that  is,  all  fuch 
■a  confiftof  an  acid,  combined  with  an  abfoibent  earth 
or  a  metallic  fubftance.  By  joining  with  the  acrJs,  in 
Wbich  tbey  aiedidblved,  itdifcngages  the  earths  or  n.c 
tallic  fuSffances,  takes  their  place,  and  in  conjunaion 
tirith  their  acids  form*  ammoniac  Wtt.       ,,  .  . - 

Hence  it  might  be  concluded  that,  of  all  fubttMCea, 
nCKt  to  thc  phlogifton  and  the  l.xcd  alkalies,  volatile  al- 
kalies have  the  greatell  .ilTnuty  with  aciJs  in  ^ti^ral :  yet 
there  is  fome  difficulty  in  this  matter }  i*>r  ablor bcut 
earlba  and  fe»et»l  meullic  fubftances  arc  alfo  capable  of 
decompounding  ammoniacal  falu,  difchareing  their  vo- 
latile alkali,  and  forming  new  compounds  by  uniting 
with  thtir  acids.  This  might  induce  us  to  think  that 
tbefc  fubftances  have  nearly  thc  fame  affinity  wtth 

"'bui  it  ia  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  volatile  alkali  de- 
compounds fuch  neutral  Alia  as  have  for  tbur  bafu 

cither  an  abforbent  earth  or  a  metallic  fubftancc,  with- 
out the  acid  of  fire  i  whereas  abfcrbent  earths  or  me- 
tallic lubHanccs  will  not  Jecompound  an  ammooiacal 
fiUt,  unicU  they  be  alTiftcd  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 

Now  as  all  thcfc  matters  arc  cxtr.nKly  h.\cJ,  at  Icaff 
in  CODpatifon  with  a  volatile  alkali,  thty  have  iiic  ad- 
vanuee  1^  being  able  to  refift  the  force  of  fire,  and  fo  of 
aflinz  in  conjuntlion  tbereyritb}  and  fire  greatly  pro- 
motci  the  natural  aaion  of  fubftances  upon  one  another : 
wherea  thc  volatile  alkali  in  thc  ammoniacal  fait,  bctng 
unable  to  abide  ttic  force  of  fire,  is  compelled  to  defm  its 
acid:  and  that  fo  much  the  more  quiL^ly,  as  -t.  afhiii-.y 
therewuh  is  confiderably  weakened  by  the  prefcnce  of  an 
earthy  or  metallic  fubftance,  both  of  which  have  a  great 

afliiiitV  wit-'  '''''•ds-  ,   .      .  ^ 

Thcfc  coiihJcrations  oblige  us  to  conclude,  that  vo- 
latile alkalies  have  a  u.nuwh  it  greater  affinity  than  ab- 
forbent earths  and  mcullic  futlUnccs  with  acids. 

Ammoniacal  fal ts,  projcaed  upon  nitre  in  fufion,  make 
it  detonate}  and  the  nitrous  fal  ammoniac  detonates  by 
ftfelf,  wirbonr  the  addition  of  any  inflammable  matter. 
This  f  ri  Mibr  efFia  evidently  denwnftrates  thc  exiAcncc 
«|  any  oilv  "i  tter  in  volatile  alkalies t  »t » 
that  nitre  will  nc^.r  c!db;^ratc  witho-jt  the  concurrence, 
and  even  thc  iinmcd.aic  i.ouuct,  oi  fome  combultib.e 

natter.  ,      ,      .  ,11 

This  oily  fubOance  is  often  found  comb  ia  J  w  th  vu 
lattle  alkalirs  in  fuch  a  large  proportion  as  to  diigu.re  .t 
in  fome  meafute,  and  render  it  exceeding  foul,    i  he  f-it 
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may  be  free*  from  its  fupiiffluous  oil  ^'7  T^f^'''"; /"uWi- 
.nations  1  and  particularly  by  fubliminjr  '» '/'^r  "b'orbent 
earths,  which  readily  drink  Up  Oils.  This  '^Cslled  the 
reflification  of  a  volatile  alkali.  The  faJf,  WWch  bdbr* 
wjs  Gt  a  yilh.wifh  or  dirty  colour,  by  bung  thus  refli- 
fied,  bctonu*  vciy  white,  and  acquiici  iiii  odour  more 
pungent  and  lefs  fetid  than  it  had  at  firfl ;  that  is,  when 
obtained  by  one  fingle  diflillaiion  froaa  a  putrid  fub- 
ftance. 

It  U  proper  to  obferve,  that  tbe  leftification  of  a  vola- 
tile alkali  muft  not  be  cairicd  too  far,  or  repeated  too 
o:tcn,  ftr  by  that  means  it  may  be  entirely  dccompofed 
at  length ;  aiid  particularly  if  an  abforbent  earth,  and 
efpecially  du^lc,  be  employed  for  that  purpofc,  thc  lidt 
n;ay  be  convened  into  an  oil,  an  earth,  and  water. 

Volatile  alkalies  aft  upon  leveral  metallic  fubftmces, 
and  |>articu!a  •  t  cxippcr  i  of  which  they  make  a  moft 
bcaiititul  blue  /.elation.  On  this  property  depends  a 
pretty  fini^ular  cffjct,  which  happens  fomctimcs  when 
we  attempt,  by  means  of  a  volatile  alkali,  to  feparatc 
copper  from  any  acid  with  which  it  is  combiiKd.  In- 
n  uf  feeing  the  liquor  grow  turbid,  and  the  metal 
!,  both  which  generally  happen  when  any  alkali  what- 
r  is  niixird  with  a  mi-tillic  locution,  we  are  furprifcd 
to  obfcrvc  the  folutioii  of  cop;.cT,  upon  adding  a  volatile 
alkali,  retain  its  limpidity,  ^nd  let  fall  no  prccipitite  ; 
or  at  leaft,  if  the  liquor  docs  grow  turbid,  it  remairu 
fo  hue  for  a  moment,  and  inflantly  itcofcn  lis  inalpa^ 
lency. 

This  it  occafioned  by  aMog  fucb  a  qvandty  of  To!a- 

tilc  aik.ili,  as  is  more  than  fudBcicnt  fu!!y  to  faturatc  the 
acid  of  the  folution,  and  confidcrablc  enough  to  difTolvei 
all  the  copper  as  tad  as  it  ii  fcparattJ  from  thc  acid.  On 
this  account  the  liquor  acquires  a  deeper  blue  than  it 
had  before ;  which  arifes  from  tbe  property  which  vo- 
latile alkalies  have  of  nvingdkis  metal,  sriutt  combined 
with  them,  a  fuller  Que  than  any  other  folvent  can: 
hence  we  have  a  touch-ftonc  to  dik-r.  er  copper  wherc- 
ever  it  is;  for  let  the  quantity  of  ibu  autal,  combineJ 
with  other  metals,  be  ever  fo  fmill,  a  vol  a;  1  ,  Uk;;  i 
never  fails  to  dlicovcr  it,  by  making  it  appear  ot  a  blue 
colour. 

Though  a  volatile  alkali  h«  conftantly  the  icfiih  of 
putrefaction,  yet  it  moll  not  ifierefbrebe  imapncdtkac 

none  can  be  produced  by  any  other  meant;  on  the  con- 
trary, inoft  of  thofe  fubllances  which  contain  the  ingre- 
dients ncceflary  to  form  it,  j  icld  no  in. o.ili  Jl  r jh!j 
quantity  thereof  in  diftill^oo.  Tartar,  for  example, 
which  by  being  burnt  in  an  open  fire,  is  converted  mm 
a  fixed  alkali,  yields  a  volatile  alkali  when  it  is  decoOH 
pofed  in  ciofc  vciTcIs ;  that  is,  when  it  fs  dilKileit;  he- 
caufe,  in  this  latter  cafe,  the  oi!y  parr  h  not  diflipated  or 
burnt,  as  it  is  by  calcination  in  a  ii.it£vl  fire,  but  has 
time  to  unite  with  fome  of  thc  earth  and  acid  of  the 
mixed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  uue  volatile 
alkali. 

To  prove  that  on  this  occalion,  as  well  as  On  all 

othc[!>,  where  unputrified  bodies  yield  a  volatile  alkali^ 
this  fait  ia  the  pr(>du3  of  thc  fire,  we  need  only  obf.rv  e, 
that,  iu  thcfc  diAillations,  it  never  rife*  till  after  fome 
part  of  the  phlegm  of  the  acid,  sind  even  of  thc  thiclc 
oil,  is  come  over  (  which  never  h  tht!  cafe  when  it  ia 
foirined  beforehand  in  the  body  which  h  thc  fubjetftof 
the  operation,  as  it  it  in  thofe  which  have  undergone 
putrcfaJlioni  for  this  fait,  being  much  lighter  and  more 
volatile  til  in  thnlc  other  fubftances,  tifes  of  conilSs  before 
them  in  ditiiilaiion. 

ALCANNA,  in  commerce,  a  powder  prepared  from 
tbe  leaves  of  thc  i£»pitan  privet,  in  which  the  people 
of  Cairo  drive  a  eonfiderable  trade.  It  gives  a  yellow 
colour,  when  Aeepcd  in  common  watery  and  a  red  one 
when  infufed  in  vinegar  or  alum  water.  Thcwalib  ex- 
tract an  oil  of  a  very  agreeable  odour  from  |)k  Mfriei  o£ 
the  alcanna,  and  ui'c  it  in  medicine. 

Knights  ef  ALCAK  VARA,  am.litary  order  in  Spain. 
Tbe  knights  of  this  order  make  a  vety  eonfiderable  fi- 
sure  in  the  hiftoiy  of  the  Spaoilh  expeditiona  ag^dnft  tlw 
Moors. 

AI.CE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  an  animal, 

generally  called  the  elk.    See  the  article  Klk. 
ALCtA,  I  etisin  Malkuif  ia  bottny,  a  plant  with  » 
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wooif  whiuih  rooti  iiom  whence  ptocecJ  fcveral  AalJis 
to  the  height  of  about  three  feet  round,  full  of  pitcb»  and 
thiaiy  bcjct  with  kM^giih  hair.  The  leave*  that  proeaed 
Iron  die  (oot  aod  lower  part  of  the  ftalki  are  roiuHlilh, 
with  inciiTures  on  the  edges  i  but  thofe  that  grow  ne^r 
the  wp,  and  placed  alternately,  are  tcnurkably  j<tgged, 
fif  i  bldckifh  green  colour,  and  hairy,  particularly  on  the 
]owcr  patc.  The  flowers  arc  like  thufe  of  mallows,  and 
of  a  puipliflk  flelh  colour,  though  they  are  fometimei 
while:  they  arc  faccccded  by  feeds,  which  are  black 
witeo  ripe,  and  fliaped  like  tKofe  of  miUowt.  The  me* 
dicinal  virtues  uf  this  plant  are  the  fame  With  thofe  of 
n>alldw.    Bfiiiii'i  Natural  Hijliry, 

ALCHEMIST,  eperfin  whopmfcfleay  or  praAifes, 
the  art  of  alchemy. 

ALCHI.M Y,  the  fublimer,  or  mofc  abftnife,  paits  of 
chcEiftry.  See  the  article  Chemistay. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Arabic  partldec^  which 
fiprJf^.s  fublimc,  or  excellent,  and  (ktmy^  chcmiftr)'. 
The  term  thcrciorc  properly  figiiifies  the fuhlime  (hmijiry, 
or  tbt  ./.w..;.V;.«,  by  way  of  excellence. 

ALCi6,  in  mythology,  the  lunte  under  which  Minerva 
was  worfhipped  by  the  Macedonians. 

ALCMANIAN,  io  ancient  lyric  poctiy,  a  fpeciea  of 
verfe  conrtiting  of  two  daAyfs  and  two  troehciM*  The 
Igllowiiig  is>  ot  this  kind. 

lirgDU  I  bus  fue  \  "fqut  \  uwt7, 

ALCOA  Athofy  the  name  of  a  tree  found  in  St.  Hc- 
koa,  the  wood  of  which  refembles  ebony ;  but  it  is  not 
known  to  what  genus  it  belongs. 

ALCOHOL,  in  cbemiftry,  ficnifies  fptritof  wine  rec- 
tified by  repeated  diftUlations,  tin  it  has  acquired  the  ut- 
moft  fubtilty  and  perfciHiun  poflible. 

By  thefe  repeated  re<6iiitca(ions,  it  is  not  only  freed 
from  it&  redundant  phlegm,  but  alfo  from  fome  particles 
of  acid  and  oil,  which,  thtMigh  much  lefs  volatile  than 
hfdf,  afcenda  whh  it  in  the  firft  diftilfaKiont  nor  ia  it 
poiEblc  wholly  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  See  Spirit. 

Alcohol  alfo  fignifies  a  very  fine  impalpable  powder. 
The  oriental  bdic  ufe  antimony,  reduced  to  an  impalpa- 
ble powder,  for  blacking  their  eye-lids,  and  call  this 
powder  alcohol* 

ALCQLA,  *  term  efed  by  fboe  alchamifta  fat  the 
laror  of  artne,  fiwi«l  in  fmall  grains  oft  icddifii  coletir. 

ALCORAN,  A L  r "  P  ,  r  r  A i.-KoitAir,  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  bitlc,  of  til-  .Mai,c.uittai-,s. 

The  W'iiJ  ^  i  I Ltnpouodcd  of  the  Arabic  particle  a/, 
and  ttrmt  or  ktran^  derived  from  the  verb  caraa,  or  iar«a, 
to  read }  the  true  fenfe  therefore  of  the  word  ia,  At  vmi' 
iiy,  or  that  which  oueht  to  he  read. 

The  akoran  it  diviled  into  114  large  portions,  of  very 
line<iual  length,  which  we  call  chapters,  but  the  Arabians 
jetcary  which  properly  fi^ni6es  a  row,  or  lories.  Thcfe 
chapters,  in  the  manulcnpt  copies,  are  not  di(\inguifhcd 
by  khcir  iMtmcricai  order,  but  by  particular  titles,  which 
ate  Ametimes  taken  from  fome  principal  natter  treated 
«f,  but  fmcnily  from  the  wft  Word  of  note  that 
occurs. 

Eneiy  chapter  is  fubdivlded  into  fmaller  portions, 
which  we  uiual.y  call  vcrfcs,  but  the  Arabians,  aiat, 
which  fignihcs  figns  or  wonders ;  fuch  arc  the  lecrets 
of  God,  tr.i  auributes,  works,  bic.  delivered  in  thofe 
leiCu* 

The  alcoran  is  uoivcrfally  allowed  to  iie  written  in 
the  piireft  and  moft  elegant  language,  and  to  be  the 
ftan  -i:  "  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  The  llilc  i',  in  Jtneral, 
beauntbl  and  fluent,  efpecially  where  it.  anitaiea  the 
prophetic  manner  and  Scripture  phr^fcs.  It  is  concifc 
and  often  obfirare,  adorned  with  bold  hgutet  atter  the 
Eafiera  manner,  enlivened  with  florid  and  fententious 
esprefions,  and  in  many  placet,  elpedaUy  where  the 
majcOy  and  atttibotet  of  God  are  ddcribcd,  fublimc  and 
manificeot. 

The  general  defign  of  the  alcoran  was  to  unite  the 

rifcflbrs  of  the  three  different  religions  then  followed 
tlie  populoue  country  of  Arabia,  who,  fur  the  moii 
part*  lived  promifcuoufly,  and  wandered  without  guides, 
die  far  greater  number  heioK  Parana,  and  the  icll  Jews 
ant!  Cbriflians.  In  order  to  perform  diit,  Mahomet  pre- 
tcr.drii  t^>  be  the  anrjbjfTidor  of  God,  who,  after  the  re- 
peated  adoxonitions,  proraifes,  and  thrcalcr.ings  oi  for- 
I 


Did  ages,  hdd  ftnt  birn  to  eftabliflj  the  true  ftli^i(-n 
upon  earth  by  force  of  arms,  and  appointed  him  cmc: 
pontift'  in  fpiriiual,  and  fupreme  prince  in  temporal  af- 
fairs. 

The  great  do£lr!nc  of  the  alcoran  is  the  unity  of  Coil ; 
and  to  rcfiore  that  fundamental  principle  of  true  :LlijJHJii, 
Ma.'iomet  pretended  was  the  chief  end  of  hi;.  m:ffiun. 
But  there  arc  many  occafional  paflages  in  it,  relating  to 
particular  emergencies ;  for  whenever  any  thing  hap- 
pened to  perplex  the  falfe  prophet,  he  always  had  re- 
courle  to  a  new  revelation:  and  hence  there  are  feve- 
ral  pafTages  in  the  alcoran  contradiflory  to  one  another. 
The  Mahometan  doilori,  however,  obviate  ajiy  objec- 
tion that  might  be  iaif;d  on  this  fubjtct,  by  faymg, 
that  God  commanded  ieveral  things  in  the  alcoran, 
which  ffu  gaod  leafena  were  efterwarda  revoked  and 
abneaiad. 

That  Mahooiet  was  really  the  ebief  contriver  of  the 

a!ccr-[,  ii  beyond  difputci  though  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  he  had  no  rmall  aHjlbricc  in  this  dcfign  from  others; 
particulariy  from  one  Sert-ius,  a  Ncftorian  monk,  and  a 
Jew  named  Abdallah  tbn  Saldm.  The  Mahommedaoa 
however  abfolutely  deny  that  the  alcoran  wa»  cempoftd 
either  by  their  prophet  himfclf,  or  any  other  perfon  ;  it 
being  their  general  and  orthodox  belief,  that  it  is  not 
only  of  divine  rriginal,  but  even  eternal  and  uncreated, 
remaining,  as  fome  of  them  exprcl's  it,  in  the  very  ci- 
fcncc  ot  Godj  that  the  fiifl  tranfcript  has  been  from 
everlalling  by  God's  throne,  written  on  a  t^le  of  vaft 
bignelat  chat  a  eopy  from  thit  table,  in  one  vohime  on 
paper,  was,  by  the  miniftry  of  the  anpcl  Gabriel,  fent 
down  to  the  lowefl  heaven  in  the  month  of  Ramadan, 
whence  Gabriel  revealed  it  by  parctb,  fome  at  .Mecca, 
and  fome  u  Medina,  at  diii'ereut  times  durini;  the  fpacc 
of  twenty  years,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  rcquiiedi 
giving  Mahomet,  however,  the  fatisfaflion  of  fcdog  the 
whole  once  a  year.  Thev  add,  that  thit  orietoal  oopf 
was  hound  in  filk,  and  adofned  with  gold  aaS  ptedone 
ftones  of  paradife. 

Hencx:  it  is  eafy  toconceive,  that  this  book  is  held  in  tlic 
highcft  efleem  and  reverence  among  the  Mahometans. 
They  date  not  fo  much  as  tottcfa  it  without  being  legally 
purified.  Thqr  read  it  with  great  attention  and  rclpedt, 
never  holding  it  below  their  girdles.  They  fwezr  by  ir, 
confuit  it  on  the  moft  weighty  occafions,  cairy  it  with 
them  to  war,  write  fcntences  of  it  in  their  batimrs,  a.lorra 
it  with  gold  and  precious  lloncs,  and,  knowmf;ly,  do  not 
fuffer  it  to  be  in  the  polL-iHon  of  any  of  a  ditlcrcnt  per- 
fuafioo. 

The  intarneters  of  the  alcoran  vnanimoufly  Msee; 
that  the  moft  eloquent  paflage  of  thh  whole  book  U 

that  which  is  rr-ntaincd  in  the  chapter  Huud,  where 
God  is  introduced  biduuig  the  waters  of  the  delude  ceafe. 
The  words  arc  thefe  ;  "  P.anh,  fwallow  up  thc'watcrs  ; 
"  Heaven,  draw  up  thofe  thou  hail  poured  out:  imme- 
"  diately  the  waters  retreated,  the  command  of  God 

wai  obeyed,  the  ark  retted  on  the  mountains,  end 
«*  theft  words  were  heard.  Wo  to  the  wicked  I'* 

The  fame  interpreters  remark  Ilkewifc,  that  the  moft 
excellent  moral  of  the  whole  alcoran  is  comprized  in 
this  verfe  of  tlie  chapter  Aaraf:  "  Pardon  eafily,  do 

good  to  all,  and  contend  not  with  the  ignotant." 
They  add,  that  Mahomet  demanded  of  the  angel  G!a- 
briel  a  more  ample  ciqiUaitioo  of  this  verfe,  which  was 
given  him  in  theft  words:  *■  Seek  after  him  who  drivea 
"  you  away  ;  g"Svc  to  him  who  takes  from  you ;  pardon 
"  him  who  oficnds  you ;  for  God  would  have  you  plant 

in  your  fouls  the  feeds  of  the  grcatill  perfe£lions." 
This  morality  is  plainly  borrowed  horn  the  evangelical 
precept  of  rendering  good  for  evil. 

ALCOV£,  among  builders,  iigniiies  aiecefs,  or  part 
of  a  chamber,  leparated  by  an  eltrtde,  or  partition  of 
Ci.'urr.tn,  3:i.J  rTher  cor.'cfponding  ornamcnrs,  in^hich 
eiilicf  ^  bs-J  ui  iutc  lb  placed,  or  feats  to  enter  lau)  company. 

ALCi'ONlL'Al,  in  botaiu,  a  genus  of  fubmaiiiic 
pUnu,  coniiiUng  of  a  rigid  iibrofe  fubllance,  difpolcd 
in  various  forms,  and  ftmetimes  coated  over  with  a  craft 
of  a  iimilar,  but  more  compaA  matter  than  the  reft. 
None  of  the  fpedei  of  this  g^nus  has  either  any  vifible 
flowers  or  feed;. 

/^CYONXt;M  ii  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  various  other 

fubftancea,  ' 
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fubflanccs,  panicularly  s  kind-of  l«rWte  coral  or  aftroit«, 
frtquduU  liMii.d  ft. fill  in  lloglund. 

ALi>LBAK  AN,  in  ^Hii  norny,  a  ftar  nf  rhe  firft  mag- 
nitude, callnl  111  Knj;li!n  the  Bull's- eye,  as  making  the 
cje  of  the  confteilation  l'«uriu.  lt»  longitude  is  6  deo. 
32  mitt,  o  fee.  of  Gemini,  tod  in  latitude  5  deg.  29 
niri.  49  fee.  fouth. 

ALlJER-TRtE,  Alnut,  in  botany,  the  name  of  » 
genus  of  trees,  whofc  ch  r  ,,ctr  i  ^  arc  thefc  :  the  flower  is 
of  the  amentaceous  kind,  being  com[>ofed  nf  feveral 
apices,  ariling  from  four-letV(d  cups }  thefc  arc  adixcd 
in  a  clb(teiing  manntr  to  an  axis,  but  thefe  arc  barren. 
The  youn};  fruit  appears  in  a  different  part  of  the  tree, 
is  ol  a  fqi::inii)fe  luiiclMrc,  r.nd  loaded  with  entbryo 
feeds  ;  this  hn^liy  iticrcjtcs  in  li/.c,  and  becomes  a  re- 
gular fruit,  containing  a  number  of  compiefled  feeds- 

AlilUrs  Din. 

There  are  eight  fprcicsof  thii  pUnt  enumerated  by  bo- 
tanical authors  }  but  ibc  comtacm  alder  ia  gcfler«lly  meant 
by  the  name. 

There  is  J  pc-ccti.ir  ^r^c^lcial  properJy  belonging  to 
this  platu,  tuj  DO  br  ill  \m1I  crop  it,  be  it  vouiig  or  old, 
which  favts  the  great  i  li.ir;ii-  (it  (ciK-ln;,'  It  atttr  plant- 
ing. Their  propagation  is  the  fame  as  the  poplar,  and, 
where  the  place  is  too  wet  for  that,  the  alder  u  ili  flou 
rifli  and  become  large  trees,  poUarda,  or  poles  for 
hedges  i  in  (hurt,  there  is  none  of  the  aquatic  tribe  wilt 
raife  more  money  and  fooner  than  the  alder,  in  wcx 
rnradow  hedges,  and  in  boggy,  moorilh  ground,  nor 
mukc  ftronger  and  quiclcer  fenoct  than  thia  aedJent 
plant. 

Thia  aquatic  will  thrive  but  poorly  when  raifed  from 
truncheons,  nor  much  better  from  the  wild- let  or  fucker, 
which  it  produces  but  lew  of.    But  there  is  a  way  tn  do 

this  much  trore  to  the  pvirprT-,  and  that  is  thus  :  firfl, 
prepare  a  bed  of  wrll  manuti-J  (me  nu>ulJ,  then  lay  the 
fuil  ripe  feed  at  a  Jiie  ililbucc  t'rom  the  tire,  or  in  the 
fun,  and  it  will  cauiie  them  to  open  iilcc  the  Mr  pine- 
apple }  then  fow  the  feeds  in  the  bed,  and  you  will  have 
abundance  of  young  plants,  that  on  (ettiog  out  will  be 
firre  to  crow,  if  rightly  mani^ed :  at  Midfummer  cut  away 
t  •  T'i.tII  rulc-dicots  1  f  this  trcc,  whitTh  prfvtnt  their 
frcmu!  nrcnvth  ;  hut  it  th  y  arc  ljr;;r,  you  miift  not  do  it, 
bciL3i:.f  It  will  then  malcc  the  lap  run  out  too  much, 
and  damage  the  tree.  1  his  is  of  great  confequcncr  ; 
Inr,  by  (b  doing,  the  large  ftdc-arms  are  prevented  in 
their  growth,  which  often  caufea  knobs  and  wens  that 
leflen  the  value  of  their  wood.  EtBt*t  TtmAtr-Trtt  Im- 
pttvtd. 

ALDERMAN,  the  fccond  df^rce  (  f  nobility  amone 
the  AiK'hi  b^.ixrjtis,  ;ir.<l  tinw  the  iccoiid  licg  ec  in  cirics 
or  corporations  ;  the  mayor  being  the  head,  the  alderman 
the  next,  and  die  common- council  the  third*  or  lowtft 
de|ree. 

rhe  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon,  earldtrmn  t  that 

i^  a  fenior,  or  aldcroian,  which,  hy  tl^r-rccs  rame  to  ftiind 
for  peifons  of  the  grcateft  diftini-Hon,  heraulc  (iich  were 
f^-.t/Ci  ti  to  (lili;  li  jfge  the  bighcfl  offirc',  l>ein>j:  ihofe  whofc 
lonz  experience  rendered  them  moi\  capable,  and  whofc 
birm  and  fi»rtdne  made  them  mod  confpicnous ;  and  a 
thttf  were  generally  intrufied  with  the  government  of  the 
coontfrs,  inftead  of  faying  the  governor,  it  was  laid  the 
carl,:?rmin  of  furh  a  roimry  ;  an.l  liy  degrees  this  word 
r.in-c  10  fignify  tiie  governor  of  a  county,  t;r  city.  While 
th  '  h  [itsichy  lalted,  thefe  officers  were  only  during  the 
king's  pleafure ;  at  lalt  ihcy  were  for  life,  at  Icaft  for  the 
moU  part.  After  the  Danes  were  fettled  in  England, 
the  title  of  earlderaiaawas  changed  into  that  of  earl,  and 
the  Normans  iniroddced  that  of  count,  which,  though 
different  in  it>  original  fignificatioii,  meant  however  the 
fame  dii^nity. 

At  this  time  aldermen  arc  aflbciates  to  the  tmyor,  or 
civil  magiilratcs  of  moll  of  our  municipal  or  corporate  ci- 
ties or  (owns,  who  form  a  kind  of  council,  and  icgltlMe 
matters  accoiding  to  the  policy  of  the  place :  fomettmet 
they  alfo  take  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal  matters, 
hut  very  rarely,  and  in  particular  cafes:  their  number  is 
iiot  iimited,  beir;^;  in  ibitie  places  fix,  and  others  twenty- 
fix,  out  of  which  aic  annually  chofen  the  mayors  or 
chief  nueilhaies,  who,  iii  tiic  expiration  of  their  mayoral 
ly,  devolve  again  into  aldctmcn. 


An  alderman  ought  to  be  an  inhabit' place, 

and  H  fi.'ent  where  he  is  chofc;  an  i  "  "  '^'^'Hovtj,  he 
is  incapable  of  doing  liis  duty  in  the  g<"'''^'"Jientof  the 
place,  for  which  he  tnny  be  disfranchif^^- 

AI.E,  a  fermented  liquor  obtained  froffi  an  infulioo  of 
malt,  and  differing  only  from  beer  in  hl«il)|g  a  left  pro« 
portion  of  hops.  See  the  article  BnswiNC  and  r£R« 

MfNT  ATIOW. 

Thdc  arc  vir'ous  forts  of  ale  known  in  EngLinil, 
parucuJaily  pale  and  browns  the  former  is  brewed  from 
malt  flightly  dried,  and  if  cRecmed  more  vilcid  than 
the  latter,  which  is  made  from  m^lc  moi«  highly  diied 
or  roafted. 

AMuttd  Airs,  tliofe  wherein  medicinal  herbs  have 
been  infofcd,  or  added  durint;  the  fcrment«tion. 

Giii  Ai.E  is  that  in  whith  the  dried  Icivcs  of  pill  nr 
(ground  ivy  have  been  inlukd.  It  is  cileemcd  abllcrftvc 
and  vu!ncraiy,  and  confrquenlly  gOOd  in  dHofdcn  of  iks 
brcaft  and  obftrudions  of  the  viktn.. 

Ate-CoNKKR,  an  officer  in  London,  who  bfpeds  the 
meafures  ufed  in  public  houfes. 

There  are  four  ale-conners,  who  art  all  thofcn  bv  the 
common-council  of  the  citv. 

Ale-Silver,  a  tax  paid  annually  to  the  Lord-mayor 
of  L.  .  iJon,  by  all  who  fell  ;ilc  within  the  city, 

A  LEA,  a  furname  given  to  Minerva  by  Aleus,  king  of 
Arcadia,  who  built  a  temple  to  that  goddefs  tn  the  city 
of  Tegea,  the  cnpit::!  of  hi?  kin,;J.ini.    In  that  temple 
were  preferved  the  h:Jc  and  tulles  ot  the  wild  bwjr  La- 
lydon. 

ALECTO,  one  of  the  three  furies  of  bell,  thedaugh> 
ter  of  Acheron  and  Night.    See  Funits. 
The  word  is  Greek,  and  figniAea  Mtgr. 
ALECTORIA,  in  natural  hilKtry,  a  Hone  faid  to  be 

formed  in  the  flomach,  liver,  or  r.\t!i'  r  bladder  of 
old  cocks ;  and  to  which  the  ancitiui  ;iuributcd  many 
l.ibiilijus  virtiirs. 

The  word  u  Greek,  anJ  derived  from  <tAiVTpW(  S 
cock. 

ALECI'ROMANCIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  di- 
vination performed  by  means  of  a  cock,  in  the  follow- 
ing maniRT  :  a  circle  was  dcfcrlU^t  on  the  friound, 
and  iliiriJcd  inly  t  wrr.t  \  -  four  e4|ual  portions,  in  each 
ot  which  wa>  wnttLU  one  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  a  fjiiin  of  wheat  placed  on  each  of  tlw 
letters.  This  being  finifheJ,  a  cock  was  tumcd  loole 
in  the  circle,  and  particular  notice  taken  of  the  grains 
picked  up  by  the  bird;  bedMla  the  ktters  under  thcnj 
being  formed  into  «  word,  gave  an  anfirer  id  the  qncf- 

tion. 

The  word  Is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  <AC^Tfir,  M 
cock,  and  ju«rTt/«,  divination. 

A  LEE,  in  navigation,  is  a  term  only  ufed  when  the 
wind,  cTofliog  or  ianking  the  line  of  a  fliip's  courfc, 
prelRx  upon  the  marts  anrf  Tails  lb  as  to  make  her  incline 
to  one  fide,  which  is  cjV.l  A  the  lee-fide :  hence  when 
the  helm  i*  moved  over  to  this  fide  it  it  faid  to  be  a-lce, 
or  hard  a-kc. 

ALEGAK,  a  kind  of  vinegar  made  of  ale. 

ALEMBIC,  a  chemical  vcflel  ufually  made  of  glafs, 
or  copper,  for  condenfing  the  vapours  that  rife  in  dif- 
tiliation:  for  the  alembic  is  properly  the  head  or  upper 
ji.irt  of  the  appjratus  ufcJ  in  iiill  lling  ;  though  ic  is  of- 
ten vjfed  to  fi^iiilv  the  whole,  ijce  the  articles  Sriit, 
and  I)l^TILL.^TJo^■. 

ALKPH,  the  name  of  the  firft  letter  in  the  Hebrew 
aiphahei,  from  which  ihe«j»Ae of  tbeSyrisna and  Greeks 
was  formed. 

The  word  properly  ri2nifies  chief,  prince,  or  thoufand. 
7  here  are  foinc  of  ihc  l'f.ilms  and  ■  th- r  p.i.'ts  cf  Scrip- 
ture whiil)  bcL'in  With  Aleph,  and  the  other  vcrles  of 
tnem  arc  contuHKd  with  the  ether  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. The  modern  Jews  ufc  their  letters  as  cypher*. 
Ale^  ftands  lor  one;  Beth  for  two  {  Gimel  for  three, 
&c. 

AFiEXANDRINF,  in  pcerrv,  a  kind  of  verfe,  con- 
filling  of  twelve,  or  thiitttn  lylhSles  aitemattly;  fo 
called  from  a  poem  on  the  I.!*^;  of  Alexander,  written  la 
cht>  kiiul  tti  vcrfc  by  fome  Krciirh  pnet. 

Al.tXlPHAR.vilCS,  in  medicine,  are  properly  re- 
medies for  expciling  or  |V(venting4lw  ill  effeds  ol  po.fdo  : 
2  ■  .  but 
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tiut  ibme  ('{  the  mcHK-nis  having  imaglried  that  the  animil 
fpirits,  in  acute  <iillcinpcf»,  were  ititSLed  by  a  malignant 
(Kiifon,  the  term  has  been  UD<)crftou<l  to  mean  medicines 
adapted  to  expel  this  poilbo  by  the  cutsneous  ports,  in 
the  Ibnn  of  fweat.  In  tbls  fenfe,  alexipharmk*  are  the 
fame  a  fudntihcs. 

The  woiii  u  lurineJ  from  the  Greek,  (tA(|»>  to  expel, 
and  ^izfjbictKsr,  a  poifon. 

The  mull  efficacious  medicines  of  ihia  kisd  owe  the 
virtueof  their  operation  to  the  fowtt  tbeypoflcA  ofin- 
creiHng  the  fyftoUic  motion  of  the  heart,  and  the  c]i![i- 
City  of  the  arteries,  as  to  the  number  and  force  of  their 
vibrations,  by  which  mean?  a  greater  vci-jcity  being 
added  to  the  circulation,  they  protrude  the  peri'pirable 
matter  through  the  dutward  and  poroua  fubftancea  of  the 
fltin.  Ttiis  thev  perforin  either  by  i  fubtile,  acid,  hot 
oil  i  or  by  a  volatile  empyreumatic  (alt  of  an  igneoui 
nature-,  or  by  an  acrid,  rcUnou^  f^'t,  mor^  or  Icfs  fixrd  j 
or,  laflly,  they  afi.  and  that  vuy  pawerlully,  means 
of  a  very  fiiu-  mii^t-ral  fait  antl  ruli)l;j:,  ,  whldl tliey 
roiifp  the  nrrvou'!  nbres  to  a  violent  mo:ion. 

'I'hc  moft  jchve  fudorifics,  or  alexipharmtcs,  rarely 
find  a  place  io  medicine,  aod  arc  not  to  be  adminiftered 
itit  with  Angular  caution:  for  a  fweat  never  rif<»  in  a 
healthful  and  natural  flate,  unlcfs  tht-  blodJ  i?  put  into 
an  extraordinary  motion  ;  nor,  when  ihii,  happens,  i»  it 
a  (sgn  of  health,  lite  ink  nliblc  perfpiration,  the  matter 
of  which  is  void  of  acrimony,  watery,  rcfemblin|K  the 
nut:itious  juices,  and  almo(t  dcftitute  of  tafle  or  fmcll, 
differine  very  much  from  fweat«  which  is  of  a  fait  tafle, 
aftetidiinell,  and  approaches  the  nature  of  urine.  Be- 
fides,  the  fuJurifics  excite  a  great  comnuniun,  and  n  uiblc 
orgafm  ;  for  they  a^  not  with  mcKiciaiion,  but  rapidiry  . 
whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  bodies  replete  witn 
blood,  or  contaminated  fcium,  by  impeUiog  the  fluids 
with  too  much  violence  to  the  fmall  and  narrow  veflels, 
they  bring  on  dangerous  and  acute  fytr  ptoms,  occafiiim-d 
by  the  inflammation  and  redundance  ot  humoui^.  But 
ihcy  are  particulatly  hurtful,  wht.-c  die  prima:  via:  are  ob- 
(tru£icd  by  a  load  of  vitici^s  humours,  where  the  body  is 
coftive,  and  when  they  are  niniftcredilDineditldy  aner 
a  violent  fit  of  anger.  Hsffman. 

ALEXITERTAL,  among  phyflcians,  a  teim  of  much 
the  fame  ir,,port  uith  alcxip(i.inr.ic  ;  thougti  ibmetimes 
ufed  in  a  lyniinynunjs  fcnfc  wicii  amu'itt. 

ALFAQUI'-^i  among  the  Moors,  the  name  generally 
ufcd  for  their  clergy,  or  thufe  who  teach  the  Muuxoctan 
religion,  in  oppoHiion  to  the  Morabitcs,  who  anfwer  to 
the  Aloika  araooi  the  Chitftians. 

ALFET,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  denotes  a  eauUron  full 
fif  boiling  water,  wherein  an  accul^-d  pcrfon,  by  way  of 
ini.\  or  purgation,  plunged  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow. 

ALXiA,  m  botany,  a  genus  of  fubmarine  plants,  cilled 
in  Engliib,  grafs-wreck,  and  compofed  of  loiw  ilcnder 
leaves  of  a  dufky-green  colour,  very  much  rewmbling 
Ibmc  kinds  of  grafs. 

Authors  enumerate  fcvcral  fpecics  of  alga,  the  moft 
confidcr^blc  of  which  is  the  alga-marlnt,  lb  much  wfed 
in  the  elafs  trade. 

ALuAROT,  or  Alcaret,  inchemi/^ry,  an  emetic 
fowder  prepved  from  legulusof  anticnooy....  See  (he  ar- 
ticle AirriMOHY. 

ALGEBRA,  a  general  method  of  relalving  problems 
by  means  of  eauatiotis. 

With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  alpebra.  It 
is  much  contefted  by  the  critics.     Menage  derives  the 
word  from  the  Arabic  olgiabsrat,  which  fignifies  the  re- 
Airuiion  of  anv  thing  broken)  fup]>ofin£that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  algebra  is  the  con^deratlon  of  broken  num- 
bers.   Others  rather  borrow  it  from  the  Spanifh  r.!ge- 
hrijla,  a  perfon  who  replaces  diflocatcj  hones  j  adJiiii, 
that  abtbra  has  nothing  to  do  '.vich  fraclion.  Sonic, 
with  hi.  d'Hcrbelot,  are  «;f  opinion,  that  algebra  takes 
•Xt  name  from  Geber,  a  celebrated  philofophcr,  chcmiA, 
ami  mathematician,  whom  the  Aiabs  call  Giabcr,  and 
who  it  fuppoled  to  have  been  the  °  inventor.  Others 
horn  C,efr,  i  kin.!  of  parchment  ni.i-]:-  of  the  (kin  or'  .1 
camel,  «h:icon  Ali  anJ  Giaiar  ^aUclc  wrote,  in  myilie 
chura£leis,  the  fate  of  Mahoiretanifm,  and  the  grand 
eventa  that  were  to  happen  tiU  the  end  of  the  world.  But 
othen,  with  mote  probabilMy^  derive  it  from  geber,  a 


w  ord  whence,  by  prefixing  the  particle  of,  we  have  form-* 
ed  algebra,  which  is  pure  Arabic,  and  properly  fignihel 
the  rMuflion  of  fraiSlions  to  a  whole  number.  However, 
the  Arabs,  it  it  to  beohdmed,  never  ufe  the  word  alge- 
bra atone,  to  exprefs  what  we  mean  by  it ,  but  always 
add  to  it  the  word  macabthth^  which  fignifies  oppofitioa 
and  comparifon  :  thus  dgtbra-almacabtkhf  is  what  wc 
properly  call  algebra. 

Some  authors  define  algebra,  the  art  of  folving  mathe* 
maiical  problems  |  but  this  is  radier  the  idea  of  waAffot 
or  the  analytic  art.  The  Arabs  call  it,  tkt  an  of  rtjti^ 
tuticH  and  camparijtn,  or  the  art  ef  rtfalutitn  and  fguatitm 
Lucas  de  Butgo,  the  firlt  European  who  wrote  ot  alge- 
bra, calls  it,  r^iik  rii  unfuit  that  is,  the  rule  of  the 
root  and  its  iqusiet  the  root  with  them  being  called  ret^ 
and  the  fquare  ai^.  Othen  call  fx/ftdaa  aritimititt 
and  others,  amverfal  ariibmrirt. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Indians  or  Arabians  firll 
invented  this  nuble  art ;  for  it  may  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofcd,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  it,  bc- 
caufe  Pappus,  in  his  M.ithcm»tical  Collcdlions,  where 
he  enumerates  their  .Tn^lyfis,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
thing  like  it ;  and,  ^Kfides,  fpeaks  6f  a  local  problem, 
began  by  Euclid,  ahd  continued  by  Apollonms,  which ' 
none  of  them  could  fully  refolve,  which  doubtlefs  tSey 
might  c^fily  have  daite,  baU  il^ey  ktiawa  iny  thing  of 
algebra. 

Diaphantus  was  the  firA  Greek  writer  of  algebra,  whd' 
publiflied  thirteen  books  about  the  year  800,  though  only 
fix  of  them  were  tranflated  into  Latin,  by  Xylander,  in 
157;  ;  and  afterwards,  viz.  anno  1631,  In  Greek  and  La- 
tin by  M.  Rachec  ;ind  p'crmat,  with  adJi;ii)n5  of  ihci^ 
own.  J  his  alpebra  of  Uiaphaiuus's  only  extends  to  the 
I'ulutluo  of  arithmetical  indeterminate  problems. 

Hefote  this  tranflatioo  of  Diaphantus  came  out,  Lucas 
Pacciolua,or  Lucas  de  Burgo,  a  mioorite  friar,  publilhed 
.It  Venice,  in  the  year  1494.,  an  Julian  Treatifc  of  Al-  _ 
gebra.  This  author  makes  mention  of  Leonardus  Pifa-  ' 
nus,  and  fonie  others,  of  whom  he  had  learned  the  art  ; 
but  wc  have  none  of  (heir  writings.  He  adds,  that  alge- 
bra came  originally  from  the  Arabs,  and  never  mentions 
Oiapbantui}  which  makes  it  probable,  that  that  author 
was  not  at  thst  timeiciiown  in  Europe.  His  algebra 
goes  no  farther  than  fimple  and  quadratic  equations. 

After  Pacciolus  appeared  Stifelius,  a  good  author,  but 
neiiher  did  he  advance  any  farther. 

After  him,  came  Scipio  Ferreus,  Cardan,  Tartagila, 
and  fome  othen,  wbo  reached  as  ^r  as  the  folutionof 
feme  cubic  equations.  Bombelli  followed^  thefe,  and 
went  a  little  farther.  At  laft  came  Nuttnius,  Ramus, 
Schoner,  Salij;nac,  Clavius,  Sic.  who  all  of  them  took 
different  courfcs,  but  none  of  them  w.nt  beyond  qua- 
dratics. 

in  1590,  Vieta  entered  upon  the  Hage,  and  introduced 
what  he  called  his  Sptdtus  Arithautu,  which  conlifti  in 
denoting  the  quantities,  both  known  and  unknown,  by 
fymboU  or  letters.  He  alfo  Introduced  an  ingenious  me- 
thod of  extraAing  the  roots  of  equations,  by  approxima- 
tions, fince  greatly  improved  and  taciiuaud  by  Rapltfun, 
Hallcy,  Simpfon,  and  others. 

Vieta  was  followed  by  Oughtred,  who,  in  his  Chvii 
Ma^brmtHai^  printed  in  1631,  improved  Vieta.''s  method, 
and  invented  fevcral  compendious  characlcrs,  to  (hew  the 
fums,  difTeiences,  rectangles,  fquares,  cubes,  &c. 

Harriot,  another  EngliOiman,  cotemporary  with 
Oughtred,  left  fcveral  ticatifes  at  his  death ;  and  among 
the  reft,  an  Analyfis,  on  Algcbia,  which  was  printed  in 
1631,  where  Vieu's  meihod  is  brought  into  aftill  more 
commodious  Ibnn,  and  is  much  efteemed  tti  this  day. 

I  i^"-,  Dcs  Cartes  puhlifhed  his  geonwtry,  wherein 
hi  ^Ic  of  the  liter.il  calculus  and  the  algeoraic  rules 

of  Harriot;  and  as  Ot;ghtrcd,  in  his  C/uir'j,  and  Marin 
Ghctaldus,  in  bis  books  of  Mathematical  Compofition 
and  Refolution,  publHbed  in  1630,  applied  VJeta'a 
Arithmetic  to  elementanp  geometrjr,  and  gave  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  fimpie  and  quadratic  equations  i  fo  Des  ' 
Canes  applied  Harriot's  n-.c;h(jJ  tr>  the  hlnher  [^ecmetry, 
explaining  the  nature  of  curves  by  equations,  and  adding 
the  confti  udiont  of  cubic,  biquadratic,  and  other  higher 
equations. 

Oes  Cattea*!  rule  for  conftruAing  eulnc  and  biquadratic 
Y  equations^ 
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ftquatianf,  was  farther  iniptovcJ  by  1  homas  Dakcr,  in 
his  Ctavis  Gtemttrua  Q'ihtlun,  puWiftied  in  ib^^,  and  the 
foundation  of  fucb  confttuAions.  With  the  application  of 
algebra  to  the  quadnNaies  «f  tuivcst  qucftians  A  maximit 
minimis,  the  centrobaryc  metbod  of  Guidinus,  &c. 
was  Kivcn  by  R.  Slufius,  in  i66S  }  ai  alfo  by  Fermaf,  in 
hit  ^»rrfl  AJathtmatica ;  Rcbcrva!,  in  the  Man.  dt  Matbem. 
b"  it  Pbjjiqtu;  and  Barrow  in  his  Ltti.  Gtemet.  In  1708 
algebra  was  applied  to  the  laws  of  chance  and  gaming, 

feIL  de  Momooit  j  and  fince  by  dc  Moivre  and  James 
moiilli. 

n»us  much  for  the  proCTcfs  of  algebra.  The  elements 
of  the  art  were  compiled  and  publilhed  by  Kerfy  in 
1671,  wherein  the  fpccioas  arithmetic,  and  the  nature 
of  equation*,  arc  largely  explained,  and  iliuftratcd  by 
variety  of  examples:  the  whole  fubftance of  Diaphantus 
it  heredelivend,  and  many  things  added  coocemiog  ma- 
IbfawtiTt  compofiiioR  and  refoilutitHi,  from  Ghetaldus. 
TbeKlct  has  hdn  fincc  done  by  Preftet  in  1694,  and  by 
Ozanam  in  1 703 :  but  thclc  authors  omit  the  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry,  which  defc£i  is  fupplicd  by 
GaiDicc  in  a  french  Treatife  exprefljf  on  the  fubjed, 
niblifted  in  1704;  and  I'Hopiul,  itt  iiis  Analvtical 
Tfcatilie  of  the  Conic  (cdions,  in  1707.  The  rules  of 
algebra  are  atft»  compendioafly  dditrcnd  by  Sir  Ifiite 
Newton,  in  his  Ariihmetica  UmiverJaJii^  (irft  publiHicJ  in 
1707,  which  abounds  in  fele^  examples,  and  contains 
levcrat  rules  and  methods  invented  by  the  author* 
Algebra  is  of  two  kinds,  numtrjl  and  lilrral. 
Numeral,  or  f^u/gar  AtctBRA,  is  that  (  f  the  ancients, 
which  only  had  place  in  the  refolution  of  arithmetical 
queAions.  In  this,  the  quantity  fought  is  reprefeiued  by 
fome  letter  or  charaiScri  but  att  Che  ^vca  qitaalUei  tre 
exprcffed  by  numbers. 

Literal,  or  SpfcioHt  Alcebra,  or  the  A'itw  Algebra, 
Ii  that  whecein  the  given  or  known  quantities,  as  well  as 
the  tiaknoWB,  are  all  expreiled  or  reprdentcd  by  their 
Jpecies,  or  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

This  cafes  the  memory  and  imagination  of  that  vaft 
ftrcfb  or  ctTort  required  to  keep  It-vcral  matter?,  neceflary 
for  the  dircovery  of  the  truth  in  band,  preicnt  to  the 
nfnd :  for  which  reafon  this  art  may  be  properly  deno. 
fliinated  mct^hyfical  aeomctry.  S|iecio«l  alcebra  h  not, 
like  tb«  ntimeru,  cofumed  to  certain  kind  w  {woblems ; 
but  ftrvc?  univerfatly  for  the  inveftigatinn  or  iruenli.in 
of  theorems,  as  well  as  the  folutiori  and  dcmtjjiftrJition 
of  all  kinds  of  problems,  both  arithmetical  and  geo 
metrical.  The  letters  ufed  in  algebra  do  each  feparacely 
reprefent  either  lines  or  numbers*  as  the  problem  » 
arithmetical  or  geomeuical)  and  Mgeibert  they  repre- 
fent planes,  folids,  and  powers,  moieor  lefs  high,  as  the 
letters  arc  in  J  ater  or  lefs  number;  for  intTancc,  if 
there  be  two  l.tttis,  J  A,  they  reprefent  a  rcilanglc,  whofe 
two  fides  arc  .;liJ,  one  by  the  letters,  and  the  other 
\tf  ii  la  that  by  their  mutual  multiplication  they  pro- 
duce die  plane  a  b.  When  the  (ame  letter  b  repeated 
tiAet.  as  «  they  denote  a  lii}uare.  Tbree  letters  a  be, 
reprennt  a  (olid,  or  a  refiangle  parallelepiped,  whofe 
three  dimcnfions  are  expreffcd  by  the  three  letters  ff,^,  t; 
the  length  by  a,  the  breadth  by  b^  and  the  depth  by  t ; 
fo  that  by  tbck  motoal  nqlt^iiicatioa  tbqp  produce  the 

M  the  BMihiplication  of  ditnenfiona  Itcxprefled  by  the 

multiplication  of  letters,  and  as  the  number  of  thofcmay 
be  fo  great  as  to  become  incommodious ;  the  method  is, 
only  to  write  down  the  root,  and  on  the  right  hand  to 
write  the  index  of  the  power,  that  is,  the  number  of 
letters  whereof  the  power  to  be  exprefled  does  confiO ; 
■a  a\  n*,  «*,  «^  i  the  left  of  which  fignifies  as  much  as  a, 
multiplied  five  tfanea  into  ttMf  j  and  lb  of  the  left. 

F.;r  the  fymbols,  charaders,  &c.  ufed  in  algebra. 
With  thcu  application,  &c.  fee  the  articles  Char.actbb, 
anfl  Qliantity. 

For  the  method  of  performing  the  feveral  operations 
ill  alfebn,  fee  Aspitioh,  SvMttAcrtoir,  and  Mui.- 

TWLtCATKNt. 
Aicmn  baa  alio  been  applied  to  the  eonlidentton 

andral.ulus  of  infinites]  from  whence  a  new  anJ  ex 
tenfivc  b  anth  of  knowledge  has  arifen,  called  the  Doc- 
trinr  of  Fluxions,  or  Analyfisof  Infinites,  or  (he  CaUuJuj 
Difirmifiiis,   &ee  Fj.UZIo«is.  The  princip4l  authors  j 
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oa  this  fubjcwl,  ftc  un;ier  the  article  Al'^^^'^ii, 

ALGEBRAICAL,  fomcthin^-  that  rf-'Jf"  ["  H^cbn. 
Thus  we  fay,  algebraical  characters,  or  lyathuii,  curves^ 
folutions,  &e.   See  CharACTCK. 

ALCHftAtCAL  Carve  is  a  corve  wberttn  tbe  relation 
of  the  ablUflrs  to  the  ordlnates  may  be  defined  by  an  al- 
gebraical equation.  Thcfc  j,  j  -'.lib  rafltd  geometrical 
line?,  or  curves.  Algebraical  curves  fland  contradidin- 
i;i!i{hid  to  mechanical  or  tranfcendentai  oncs>  See  Ml* 
cHAMCAl.  and  I'rakscbnosntal. 

ALGEBRAIST*  a  perlbn  fleilM  in  the  Icience  of  il- 
gcbra. 

ALOENEB,  a  fixed  flar  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  in 

Pcrfcus's  right  fide  j  its  longitude  is  27',  4*;',  12",  of 
T.iurus,  and  its  latitude  30%  05',  28",  nortb^  according 
[  •  Ml  Fianftead's catalogue. 

ALGOIDES,  a  name  ufisd  by  Vaillant  forn  nmis  of 
pianta,  called,  by  Liuueea,  cannicbdita.  SeeZXiwi. 

CHELLIA. 

ALGOL,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  called 
MeJufa's  Head,  in  the  conftellation  PerUus ;  its  lungi- 
tude  is  21'',  50',  40",  of  Taurus,  and  its  latitude  22% 
23',  4j'',  nortb*  necording  to  Flamftcad's  catalogue. 

ALGORt  101002  mcdica!  writers,  implies  an  unufual 
coMnefs  or  ebilnefi  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

ALGOR!  I"f{M,  the  art  of  numerical  computation, 
and  paiticulariy  means  the  five  rules  ot  arithmetic, 
calkd  numeration,  addiiioo,  fubcraAioa,  mnltiplicttioii, 
and  divrfiun. 

The  word  is  Arabic,  and  properly  ftgnlfiee  the  art  of 
comjjuting  with  aecttcacy  and  facility. 

The  Spaniflb  writers  ale  the  word  algorithm  to  fignify 
ihe  pradice  of  algebra. 

ALGUAZIL,  in  the  SpaniOi  police,  an  officer  whofie 
bufinefs  it  li Itt  caity  the  diecfeci  of  the jnd^  wio  eae- 
cution. 

The  word  b  originally  Arabic,  and  icceitred  by  ibe 
Spaniards  from  tne  Saracens,  or  Moon,  who  ivigned  a 
long  time  in  Spain. 
Al  HANDEL,  «b«  Anbk  naew  for colocjniii.  Sec 

COLOCVNTH. 

ALHEAL,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  firveral  p]| 
on  account  of  tbdr  medicinal  virtues.   See'  Panax. 

ALHIDADE,  or  Audadi,  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
in'^ex  or  diopter  of  a  tnacbcDiatical  inftrtuneoc  fiar  tdtii^ 

height;,  and  diltances. 

Al.I  AS,  a  llcond  or  further  writ  ilTucd  frnm  the  courts 
of  WeflnunOer,  after  a  capias,  Uc.  iucd  out  without 

ALIBI,  in  law,  implies  the  abftnce  of  the  accufod 
party  i  or  his  bein|  at  a  diftanee  horn  the  place  wfacie 
the  fa^  was  commicted,  at  the  very  dme  iwrotwoed  in 

the  indiflment. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  properly  fignifies  clfewkere. 
ALIEN,  in  law,  implies  a  pcrfon  born  in  a  ftrajigie 
cnuntry,  not  within  the  king*t  allegiance,  m  cootra- 
diftindion  ioadciiiMn,ornacuiil  fubiefi. 

Tlieword  la  formed  fnim  the  Latin,  alius,  another  j 
q.  d.  one  born  in  .morher  country. 

An  alien  is  iiKajuble  of  inheriting  lands  in  England, 
till  naturalized  by  an  i&  of  parliament.  No  alien  u  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  eletSlion  of  members  of  parliament  ; 
nor  can  he  enjoy  any  office,  or  be  returned  on  any  jury, 
unlefs  where  an  alien  is  party  in  a  caufc,  uh-n  'i. : 
quell  is  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  dc:i.z.^iu  jod 
alieru. 

Thcreafonsforcftablifliiiigthcfc  l.iws  were,  that  every 
man  is  prcfumed  to  hear  faith  an  I  love  to  tiut  piiucc 
and  country  where  he  received  prutcAion  during  hia 
infancy;  and  that  one  prince  might  not  fettle  fpics  iit 
another's  country;  but  ciiirf^y  tt  jt  -ht  rent,  inj  reve- 
nues of  the  country  might  noi  oc  diAwa  to  iht  fjhjcifti  ot 
another. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  laws  againil  aliens  were 
introduced  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  when  a  law  wan 
made  at  the  parliament  of  WaUii^fotd,  for  the  cxpulfioit 
of  ftrangers,  in  ordtf  to  drive  away  the  Flemings  and 

PicarJ-,  iiitroJureJ  ir.to  the  kinpdom  by  the  wars  of 
kmg  bitcphcn.  Others,  have  thiiU,  ht  that  the  orifrin.Tl 
of  this  Uw  was  more  .;ncicnt  ;  and  that  it  is  an  ofi^in.->I 
branch  of  the  feudal  law  i  for  by  that  law  no  man  can 
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^Tchirp  any  UniJs  but  he  muft  be  obliged  to  do  fcatty  to 
the  huh  of  whom  the  lands  arc  hcIJcn;  fo  that  an  alien 
that  owned  a  previous  faith  to  another  ptince,  couJd  not 
nke  ao  ottb  of  fidelit/  in  another  wvcfdgn**  domi* 

"Xnonf  the  Romans,  on\y  the  Cim  Komani  were 

efieemed  frcerricti ;  but,  wh;n  their  territories  incrm'cd, 
til  the  Italiant  were  made  free,  under  the  name  oi  Li- 
linf»,  though  they  had  not  the  privilege  of  wearing  gold 
riiiM,  (itl  (be  time  of  Juflinian.  Afterwards  all  born 
i»«nin  the  pale  of  ihecnpheime  confidetcd  m  dtitciis. 

CtMmn^l.>«m' I  Law  Diff, 

Alien-Duty,  an  hnpoft  laid  on  aTt  goods  imported 
bj' aliens  over  and  above  the  duty  for  fuch  goods  im- 
ported by  firitifli  fubje^s,  and  on  Britiib  bottoms. 

Attllt'PlIOkIt*,  a  kind  of  inferior  monafteries,  for- 
CMfly  very  numerotii  in  England,  and  fo  called  firom  their 
hdon^'ne:  to  foreipn  abbiea. 

AUENATION,  i  n  law,  implies  the  af!  of  making  j 
over  a  pcrlun's  property  in  lands,  tenements,  Sec.  to 
asMher. 

ALIFORMIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  pair  of 
gmfclca  srifing  from  the  ptcr^'goide  bones,  the  proceft 
of  the  OS  ctineiformct  with  a  Mgnaning  paitjv  oervoiia, 
and  partly  flcfby,  and  ending  in  Che  neck  or  the  Iowct 
jiw. 

The  word  i'^  Latin,  and  ccmpounded  of  ai'a,  a  wing, 
and ftrma,  refembUncc. 

Aliformis  PaocBssus,  a  name  fv^mctitncs  given  to 
the  promineficeof  theoi  cunciforme. 

ALIMENT,  in  a  general  feofe,  implies,  whatever 
cundibuut  10  the  nouriDment  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
body. 

Aliment,  among  phyficians,  whatever  is  capable  of 
noorifliiBg  an  animal  bod^. 

The  lofs  which  wc  luftain  daily  makes  it  ne^arv 
that  it  fteuld  be  repaired  by  fubftancea  analo^t  10  thoie 

of  our  body,  fuch  as  aliment  and  drink,  the  flimulus  to 
which  is  h  unger  and  thirfl;  wherefore  it  is  neccflary  to 
know  in  general  their  kinds  and  principal  qittliliei^  in 
order  to  make  a  proper  choice. 

•  StSdAuUMMTS  are  taken  from  feeds,  fniita,  leafes, 
ftalks,  and  rooKi  of  ail  which  the  feed  ia  the  moft  lai> 
boured,  and  ooimaiii  *  mcalf  and  nwll^  fobftance ; 
f(r>m  whence  a  (ok      fliaj  be  diawn»  Aicndlj  to  bu- 

nii^n  Hodiesi 

The  principal  and  moft  general  aliment  is  bre»l, 
which  it  made  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  Turicey  com. 
That  of  wheat  is  mod  nourifbin^ ;  barley  is  dry,  and 
rye  is  laxative.  The  cru(l  ia  moft  eafyof  dlgcftion;  the 
crum  is  more  oily  and  heavy. 

The  other  farinaceous  fubdances  are  beans,  peafc,  and 
kniils,  which  nourifli  much,  but  are  heavy,  windy, 
Mwl  vifcous  \  and  coofequently,  by  .conftant  life  ice  apt 
to  caafeobftradions. 

Sfce,  barley,  and  oats,  properly  prepared,  are  moif- 
tcn:n'7,  fm.  :':'l-it,  nn J  rtili.i ative.  Nu:?,  a'riv'^ni's  -ind 
chefn<!»',  j;-c  iS,".  of  a  nouiifhing  oil,  bui  a:«  lurti  of 

Fruits  which  aic  pulpous  and  tart,  abound  with  water, 
and  are  refrrfliin^,  moiftcnirg,  and  fcdativc  ;  appealing 
the  tco  rapid  motion  of  the  blood,  quenching  tbirft,  di- 
geding  ealiiyi  fuch  as  (Irawberrics,  goofcberries,  cur- 
xar.n,  apricots  'i-c!  Fg' ;  as  alfo  ptachcs,  pears,  and 
applet.  Thefc  Ihuuld  be  eaten  ripe,  and  in  a  fmail 
(juanrity ;  but  they  arc  windy,  and  therefore  ui  beft 
boiled,  or  baked,  and  made  into  fweetmeats. 

Pot-herbs  and  roots  arc  lefs  nourifliing  than  the  mealy 
fubOanccs.  Lettuce,  fuccory,  forrcl,  purflain,  refeOi, 
moiften,  loofcn  the  brllv,  and  appeafc  the  orgafm  of  the 
blood.  Artichttkts  ccf'try,  crtfrcs,  aCparagus,  parfley, 
are  a  little  heatine.  Tiufles,  champienioas,  garlic, 
flultott,  pe^r,  cfovct,  mUmtgit  mdmd,  beat  very 
aad>. 

Anhnale  are  eifber  Krrellriat,  volatile,  aquatic,  or 
amphibious.  Thefc  differ  greatly  with  regard  40  their 
kind,  age,  manner  of  living,  and  fubflance. 

Fifli  nounfli  the  lead  of  all  animals,  becaufe  they 
abound  with  phlegm.  Young  animals  have  a  plenty  of 
a  fofl  and  noarifiiing  juice,  but  that  of  the  older  is 
more  aonrildiig*  The  juicea  of  the  old  are  ^pltttuoiu* 


gelatinous,  ahJ  a^;cca!)Is  to  the  tuHc  j  but  the  flcfh  is 
hard  and  difficult  of  digciiiiu). 

Wild  animals  arc  more  light  and  digcftiblc  than  the 
tame.  Their  white  parts  cooain  a  very  fueadcut  Mt^  . 
fiance  of  tender  iiUtt,  sod  jietd  a  foU  aliment  and  U» 
eafy  of  digeflko. 

Z/^K/i  AiiMKNTa  «t  milks  *tSh  chocolate  Ibofa^ 

broths,  &c. 

Milk  is  properly  nothing  but  chyle,  and  confequently 
does  not  need  any  great  preparatipft  in  the  ilmnach.  It 
is  a  good  aliment  for  perfons  whole  Aeoacba  lie  languid, 
and  for  children. 

New  laid  eggs  yield  very  good  nouriibment,  are  eafy 
of  digeHion,  and  agree  wiCb  pcdbiN  flf  CXhMlAcd bodil^t 
and  ihofe  that  are  old. 

Chocolate  is  a  very  agreeable  liquor,  and  nourifliing  } 
ftrengthena  the  flemach,  rcftorea  the  body,  helps  the  di- 
g^ftion,  and^ibfteni  fharp  humoort.  It  is  proper  for  per- 
fons  of  a  weak  ftomach. 

Drinks  reftore  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body ;  they  arc  a 
vehicle  for  other  aliments,  and  render  the  digefl  on  ca[y. 
Water  is  the  principal,  moft  falutary^  and  moft  necef- 
fary  for  life,  of  which  foft  water  is  the  beft,  and  which 
latben  leadilv  with  foip.  I«  ia  tbencateft  di(R>tvent  that 
we  have,  water  alone  bat  cmeirnMny  indifpofitions, 
but  too  vnuch  relaxea  ind  weakcna  the  wli^  andcanfti 

many  infiiuiiiies. 

^V'inc  taken  too  freely  is  prejudicial  to  health}  but 
moderately,  it  ftreogthens  the  tolida,  and  facilitates  diy 
geftion  ;  its  excefs,  at  well  as  all  olbcr  Ipuftiom  !•• 
quon,  harden  the  fibres,  aflnr£lthe  nerves,  diminifh  the 
Secretions,  deftxoy  the  appetite,  and  induce  chronical 
difeafcs. 

i'hat  mait  liqu<»^  is  accouficed  hcli  that  is  fpecifically 
lighted,  and  not  faturated  with  too  groft  a  fubnance,  for 
then  it  doM  not  oiiaid  the  ftomach,  but  pdTes  readily 
through  tbeemundorin  of  0<ebt>dy,  and  particularly  by 
urine.  The  bed  kind  ofbrcrdoi:;  not  rejiin  the  head 
hea\'y,  nor  grow  four  upon  the  llomach,  ii  )?  ir.fiitcs  the 
hypochondria  This  depends  greatly  upon  the  goodnefs 
of  the  water,  the  proper  boiling  of  the  ingredients,  and  a 
due  fermentation. 

All  tbickt  mnddjr,  beavj*  Aale  beer  not  fufficiently 
boilcd^  oHends  tbe  head,  genentet  wind,  obdrudhons, 
the  ftrangury,  ailhni^,  snd  the  colic. 

Tea  promote*  p&fpiracion,  lifcngthens  and  deara  the 
ftoroach,  helps  digefUoo. 

Coffee  ia  taken  after  dinner  to  haften  tbe  di^ftion ,  and 
allay  the  fmies  of  wine.  Moderately  nfed  it  fubtilizes 
the  humours,  but  its  excefs  agitate*  the  blood»  caufel 
watching,  and  promotes  hsmorrhagee. 

Broth,  or  foup,  abouriii?  witii  a  foft,  moiflfniDg,  and 
nourifliing  Jelly,  whence  they  are  good  reftorattve*.  Meat 
that  is  roafted  contains  an  excellent  ntMf^tfag  jidcc^  thdf 
moift  pafta  being  diflnted  bj  ibe 

Things  tbit  am  (nei  lie  only  ftopitt  fbr  good  Jb-- 

machs. 

Spice,  vinegar,  &c.  in  a  fmall  quantity,  may  corre£l 
the  faults  of  the  aliment,  but  are  pernicious  when 
ufed  to  create  an  appetite  ;  whence  made-diflics  are 
commonly  bad.  The  appetite,  excited  by  the  qnaliqr 
and  diverfity  of  the, viands,  pvovokei  perfons  to  ta£ 
more  than  Wcy  ought ;  which  eaofea  indigedions,  fre- 
quent indifpofitions,  and  fometimes  dangwous  difeafes  : 
therefore  the  fktil  of  the  cooks  of  thefe  times  contri- 
bute greatly  to  (borten  their  maflers  lives. 

The  method  of  prefcrving  health  therefore  is  to  live 
upon  plain  ftmple  aliment,  lightly  feafoned,  and  in  quan^ 
tity  agreeable  to  the  age,  ftrength  of  the  ftomach,  fca- 
fon  of  the  year,  fex,  conftiiniion,  and  chiefly  to  what 
nature  has  found  by  experience  to  require  :  for  it  is  as 
great  a  fault  to  uke  too  much  as  too  iittle.  Perfe^  di- 
gcftion  is  die  beft  rule  for  regulating  a  meal,  efpecially 
if  the  perfoa  is  moic  brilk  and  lively  after  a  r^ift  tbaa 
befaio. 

We  have  examples  of  many  perfons,  who  by  their 
trmperancc  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age;  wherefore, 
thofe  that  are  fond  of  life  .-ind  health  (hould  imitate  their 
regimen.  Excciles  in  eating  and  drinking  are  extremely 
pernicious. 

PcrfeM  of  a  delicate  confticution*  or  who  are  juft  re« 
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eovereJ  from  a  dlfnYe,  fhouM  ufe  Toft  light  alimenti 

agreeable  to  the  ftomach  i  for  ihry  make  ihi-  bcfl  ch\U-. 

Acid,  tenacious,  vifcous  alimtrit,  pies  ot  all  WiaJi  ; 
thing*  that  arc  fat,  and  of  a  bljfl.ilh  Uibll>itic'--,  are  ge- 
nerally unfit  for  chylifiration,  or  rcnJt  r  the  chyle  hi !. 

Strong  robuft,  young  perlons,  who  ui'c  much  cxcr- 
cifr,  ought  to  eat  more  than  others;  and  may  be  more 
free  with  the  grofler  kind  of  aliment;  loi  their  ftomachs 
being  ftraac,  the  Ughtor  kuMi  of  food  would  digeft  too 
eafily,  and  wdifipaieil  too  iboa. 

Children  whofe  ttomachs  are  weak,  and  vefiels  iine, 
ought  to  ufc  a  light,  flender,  thin,  foft  aliment,  afy  of 
digtftion;  wherefore  infants '(huiiM  be  ftd  with  fluid 
millc,  to  avoid  caufing  ohllru^lions  in  ihcit  fine  anJ  de- 
licate vcffch.  Coiileqiicmly,  the  millc  of  a  nurft  newly 
brought  to  bed  is  mote  agieeabie  to  in^ts  than  that 
of  one  who  has  been  delivered  five  or  fix  months,  and 
whofe  milk  bcgiiu  to  have  too  ^eai  a  connftencc. 
Nurliw  Iboiild  obferve  an  alA  regimen,  and  (hun  all 
Ibrti  of  violent  paffioat:  for  dicy  dtftwb  digjefknOt  Md 
communicate  their  bad  effcAt  to  their  children.  When 
infants  arc  wranct!,  'hc\-  flinuld  nnt  he  accuflomcd  to 
fpirituous  iiquori  am)  tliemg  f<K>d,  clp-cidlly  the  fait  and 
fmoke-dried,  which  arc  hird  of  lilgt  lbon,  ^nd  yield  bad 
nouriflimcnt.  The  beti  ntethud  is  to  cat  little  at  a  time 
and  often. 

in  old  age  the  fluidi  are  more  thick,  the  fecretions 
Jtow»  and  the  folids  more  (Kff  than  in  youth  ;  wherefore 
ih^  require  lefs  ft  od,  and  of  a  more  foft,  nourifliingt 
noillenine  kind,  eafyof  digeflion,  aod  BOC  100  much  at 
a  time,  eipeciatly  in  the  evening. 

At  all  time*  of  life,  but  elpecially  in  old  age,  the 
conftant  and,  immoJcti'e  olc  of  lilt  anJ  fnv.ke  cf-ied 
meat,  acid  and  aromatic  vegciablci,  as  \*tll  a  fpirituoiis 
liqiiorn,  tend  to  hardenand  toftitirn  the  pai  s  of  the  bo  y, 
inllcad  of  afFordini;  good  nounfbment;  bcAdcs,  the  di- 
geflion of  thefe  aliments  is  diflicuU,  and  render  dte  hlood 
S»  acrid,  m  to  hun  the  capillary  veflcls. 

However,  m  acqdred  baUt  it  bard  to  be  left  off, 
and  we  find  many  {terlbm  enjof  a  good  ftate  of  health 
when  their  meat  and  drink  are  very  indiffervnt,  becaufe 

t!»y are  become  Cuftortiiry,  and  they  arc  apt  tn  fal;  flrk 
when  they  attempt  to  chanee  their  manner  of  lite;  lor 
cuftom  is  a  fccontt  n  1 1 1  c :  Jl  gpcai  chang^l  ought  to  be 
hfought  about  infcnfibly. 

For  this  reafon,  it  is  good  not  to  contrad  a  habit  of 
toy  kind;  wbcrefiorc,  pakm  ftf  a  good  confiitutton 
Jhonld  live  In  a  variooe  maoscr,  and  refufe  no  kind  of 
atiBCBt}  Md  fliould  fometimca  be  in  lo«rn»  and  fume- 
timet  in  the  country,  (hould  ufe  mwh  cxerdfe,  and 
fliould  even  nnu  ;iici:  cicted  the  exa£^  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  n  the  uih>.r  limes  omit  a  meal  now  and 
then. 

Hunger  (hews  the  beft  time  of  eating,  but  cufloni 
confines  us  to  certain  hours.  Perfons  who  find  no  in- 
convenience from  dining  and  fupptng  every  day,  need 
not  cbaag|(  their  manner  of  life.  In  youth,  wherein 
there  it  a  gieat  diiBintioo,  aod  in  ige,  where  (krengib 
it  wanting,  and  when  Ihde  is  eiten  at  a  time,  lime- 
thing  taken  between  meals  is  not  amifs.  However,  it 
is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  when  the  ftootach  it  bad, 
perfuns  fhould  not  bc{gin  to  ett  agiln  tttl  the  left  OMal  is 

digrrted. 

W  hen  a  perfonls  greatly  f.t:  ucd,  and  his  fpirits  dif- 
fipated,  it  will  be  ncccilary  to  icl\  before  eating.  In 
cafes  of  diftrefs  and  (bmw,  the  aliment  Ihould  very 
light,  and  (mall  in  quantity,  bccaufc  the  ftooiach  is 
weak  at  thofe  times. 

In  the  fummer,  when  the  Qiirita  and  fluid  part  are  apt 
to  evaporate,  the  aliment  flioutd  be  light,  moift,  fluid, 
and  eafy  of  digcflirr,  to  r<'pair  the  fofs  with  greater 
fpecd  ;  whereas  in  w.nter  the  liomach  will  admit  of  grofTer 

foOi : 

ALliMltN  TARY,  an  epithet  appilL-J  to  whatever  be- 
loH'^s  to  aliment  or  food. 

AttMENTAaY  DuSf  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by 
fome  to  the  inielKoeat  on  account  of  the  allmcntt  paf- 
6*tg  through  them* 

AttMBNTAmv  DuB  h  allb  fcetctlwet  «fed  for  the 
tboracic  dudt.    See  Thoracic  JJji^l. 

ALIMONY,  in  law,  implies  that  aUowaace  which 


a  Married  woman  fuet  for,  and  is  entitled  to,  tip^n  any 

(jcc..f:i  iiul  ffp  ration  from  her  hufband. 

Tlie  wnid  .J  Latin,  alinunia,  and  properly  Cf»nifics 
nourifhment  or  maintenance. 

ALIQUANT  Pari  in  arithmetic,  is  that  number 
which  cunitot  meafure  any  number  cxadly  without  fome 
temaindcr,  as  7  is  an  afiquant  part  uf  16,  fur  twice  y 
wants  2  of  16,  and  three  timet  7  exceeds  16  by  5. 

ALK^OT  Partt  it  that  part  of  a  number  or  quan- 
tity, as  will  exadly  meafure  it  without  any  remainder,  ai 
2  it  an  aliquot  part  of  4,  3  of  9,  4  of  16,  i:c. 

All  the  aliquot  parts  of'^ my  nuitib-r  nuv  be  found  by 
the  following  rule:  Divide  the  ^iien  iiurr.ber  by  il« 
leaft  divilor,  and  the  miotient  by  iti  leall  divifor,  until 
you  gtt  a  ijijotirr.t  that  cannot  be  farther  divifible,  and 
you  will  have  all  the  prime  divifor;,  or  aliquot  parts  of 
that  number  j  then,  if  every  two,  three,  four,  iic.  of 
thefe  divifort  be  multiplied  into  (hemlclvrs,  the  piodu^ 
will  be  the  ftvcral  conjoined  divifort,  or  aliquot  parte  of ' 
that  number.  As  fuppofeit  were  required  to  fi:id  all 
the  aliquot  of  60,  divide  it  by  2,  and  the  quotient 
by  2,  and  the  quotient  15  by  j,  ai'  i  tl  tre  tenuins  the 
indivifible  quotient  5.  Thcrttotc  ali  tl-.e  prime  aliijn  jt 
parts  arc  l,  2,  3,  i,  ar.J  the  ctiiBpound  unci  fn-m  d.c 
multiplication  ot  tvety  2,  aic  4,  6,  10,  15,  and  from 
that  of  every  three,  12.  20,  30.  lii  like  manner,  the 
aliquot  parts  of  350,  will  be  tuuud  to  be  t,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  15,  18,  20,  24,  30,  36, 40,  45*  60,  72, 
and  180  i  for  all  the  prime  aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  3,  5, 
and  thole  from  the  muhipUration  of  eveiy  2  of  mete 

are  4,  6,  2,  9,  10,  15,  thofc  fi  luh  <  ■.  11  y  {  are  S,  I?,  18, 
20,  30,  45,  thofe  from  cvtiy  .'4,  i^b,  4c,  be,  y  . ; 
and  thofe  from  every  5,  7.  ,  1  ■  l\  i8o. 

ALKAHEST,  or  Alcahest,  among  chrmills,  im- 
plies an  uniicrfal  folvcot,  Or  ihit  will  dtDolvc a|]  bodict 
without  exception. 

The  wotd  frems  to  have  been  coined  by  Fhneelfut.  it 
being  derived  from  no  language^  and  wta  unknown  bu> 
fore  the  time  of  that  author. 

Paracelliit,  and  the  cider  Van  Hclmont,  have  ex- 
prefly  dertared  in  their  writings,  tiiat  there  is  a  certain 
fl  jij  \:\  n.t  jre,  capable  of  reducing  all  fublun-iry  bodies, 
as  well  hura,igt,i!u(ju5  ai  mixed,  into  their  ens  piimum, 
or  original  matter  whereof  they  aie  compofed  ;  or  into 
an  uniform,  equable,  and  portable  liquor,  that  will  unite 
with  water,  and  the  juices  of  our  bodies,  yet  retaiiis  its  fe« 
minil  virtues;  and  if  mixed  with  ufclfagpin,  wi;l  tnercby 
be  converted  into  pure elementtry  water:  whence  t!i«f 
imagined  this  menlfruum  could  at  length  rednoi  all 
things  to  water,  which,  itfclf,  was  incapable  of  tny 
farther  change.  Such  a  declaration  as  (ii  ,  fecuriocJ 
by  the  affcveration,  nr  oath  of  Helmcnt,  wtu  rcl^inuily 
f*.cars  himfilf  p.  ll  ilVd  i.f  ih,-.-  fecrel,  caufcd  all  the  fuc- 
cccdir.g  chcmilfj  loJlicilmny  ti)  turn  their  thoughlii  and 
labours  to  find  out  luch  a  in.blc  mcr.ilruum.  And  thO 
famous  Mr.  Boyle  was  fo  fond  of  it,  that  he  frankly  ac- 
knowledges he  had  rather  have  been  mailer  thereof  than 
of  the  phiiofopher's  ftone}  as  indeed,  it  wore  a  thing 
more  to  be  wifhcd  for  than  the  power  of  tranfmuiing 
metals.  That  great  pbilofopher,  however,  ingeauoufly 
tells  ui,  he  had^ not  the  good  fortune  to  pofTcis  it.  ^ 

Now  it  is  eafy  to  conctivc,  ti  ,,1  all  bodies  mij;ht  ori- 
ginally grow  from  fome  fi  1!  ir,,mcr,  winch  was  once  111 
a  fluid  lunn.  '1  r.iis  iht.'  primitive  matter  of  golJ  i», 
peihap'',  nuthing  more  than  a  ponderous  fluid  ;  which, 
from  its  own  nature,  or  a  (irong  attradtion  between  ita 
parts,  afterwards  acquires  a  folid  form.  The  alTcrtion 
therefore,  of  Paraccltu)  and  Hclmont  carries  a  Ibcw  of 
prcbabtlity  with  it,  when  they  by  there  it  fonte  uni*cr> 
fal  ens,  or  original  matter,  inat  rcfotvet  all  bodies  into 
their  ens  genitalc,  or  the  primitive  fubftaiicc  wh<;it.Li 
they  were  at  firft  created.  So  many  arc  the  .,uili<Ui  w,  iu 
ha\e  trcit-d  at  this  fubjrc'l,  th^t  a  libr.siy  ri  l^ht  almotl 
be  coilcsiied  of  the  books  wiittin  upon  the  alkahct'. 
^V'cidcrfelt,  in  h-.i  lic.itilL-  De  !>rerftis  jfdffHirum,  has 
made  a  collcdtion  of  all  the  opinions  that  have  been 
entertained  about  it ;  but  it  is  manifell  from  hh  writings, 
that  himfclf  never  faw  the  thing.  Faouloon  aitu,  wud 
Pkilalethet,  Tachenius,  Ludovicus,  and  a  tfaaufuHl 
others,  treat  of  the  fame  fiibjcA.  But  none  of  them 
fpeak  to  the  purpofe,  nor  declam  tlwmf^Wes  poiRilcd  of 

tho 
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(befecrft,  txcrpt  Parjcrlfus  and  Hclrnont,  who  arc  the 
ot^iml  author^  and  upon  wbofe  writings  the  reft  have 
made  kHe  coaimncs,  or  fHkn  into  fone  whiadkal  con- 
ceit ai  to  thi$  grand  fdveiic. 

Mmy  have  prrrendedtoihisextriordinarfmenftntam. 
Siarkiy,  tf--t  excellent  chymin,  difciple  to  Hclmont, 
Hid  tiiciiti  to  Mr.  Boyle,  w.is,  as  well  a;  funic  others,  of 
(ipinion,  that  it  might  be  a  preparation  trom  putrified 
iixiiK.   They  were  led  to  this  by  thofe  pafljges  of  Hel* 
Bionc's  frorkst  wherein  he  cxpreflei  binfelf  w  dlis  cf- 
feA  :  "  Wifdom  itfp\k»  thofe  who  are  averfe  to  work 
upon  putrif  ed  urine."  And  fpeaking  of  the  tudus, 
that  is  the  human  calculus,  he  fays,  **  Putrified  urine 
dtflblves  the  ftonr."    But  he  could  not  mean  by  thcl'e, 
or  the  like  exprt {lions,  that  putiiRcd  urine  was  really 
the  alkahetl }  becaufe  ufine,  in  wh4t  maoner  foever  it 
be  treated,  always  has  (bmething  fulphuteoas  or  Aline 
fiiixcd  therewith  ;  3rd  consequently  would  give  a  foul- 
ncfs  to  che  bodies  it  dalblvcJ,  4nd  be  altered  by  them  j 
w  hich  is  dircflly  oppofite  to  the  nature  of  the  alkahef}. 
And  fpirit  of  urine  being  an  alkali,  is  for  that  rrafon 
cxprefly  declared  by  Helmont  not  to  be  the  thing.  All 
ihe  other  preparatioiu  from  urine  would  likewile  fufier  • 
change.   The  oil  of  urine  may  be  tranrmtitetf,  and  the 
cfTi  jlba  Hclmonfi.ina  i'  .il.t raUt  by  aciJs  ;  charaflcrs 
r.o  uiv  comporting  w;:h  the  allcHhcIL    The  like  wc 
muft  all.)  lay  of  p'lDfphorus-,  whali  has  therefore  been 
ukcn  for  the  alkahcft,  bocaufe  Heimont  defcrtbes  that 
univerf^l  folvent  as  a  thick,  fhinmg,  fire-water  ;  but 
this  will  MOite  w/.h  aqua-fortis,  fly  off,  and  lofe  its  vir- 
tue in  the  air,  /!anx,  and  be  entirely  confumed  by  the 
fire.  Ill' X  w;:h  oi>,  .tivJ  not  fix  mercury.    Others  will 
hivc  It  to  be  a  preparation  frum  fait  of  tartar  ;  but  Hcl- 
rr.f  nt  is  exprcfs  to  the  contrary.    "  Whoever,  (ays  he, 
**  ptadifcs  the  art  of  pbyftc,  ttid  has  a  concern  for  his 
•*  iKighbour's  wdfafe,  let  him  learn  to  prepare  fucb  a 
*•  folvent  as  is  homogene.il,  unchangeable,  and  able  to 
*'  reduce  all  its  objects  to  their  original  liquid  matter, 
whereby  he  will  obtain  the  very  internal  eflenccs  of 
"  things,  and  fee  their  qua'.itirs  anil  L/lpofiiions  ;  but 
*'  fuch  as  cannot  aiuin  to  thii  fctrct,  ought,  at  leaft, 
*^  to  learn  how  they  may  render  fait  of  tartar  volatile  i 
**  by  iseans  whereof  they  may  make  uiieoflanMii  Al^ 
«<  lutlons "  This  fait  dilo  wul  receive  a  dumge  both 

from  iciJs  atiU  Oils. 

After  all,  the  principal  chvmifls  arc  now  pcrfuadcd 
that  no  fuch  folvent  ever  c.^i^ed  in  nature;  at  leaft, 
that  no  mortiiJ  w3s  ever  pofTcHcd  of  the  fecret.  This, 
kutecd,  IbeoM  fuAcicntlv  evident  from  the  veiy  nature 
oTdie  alkaheft ;  for  if  ir  will  diflbtve  atf  bodies,  it  wOl 

be  impoffi'  le  in  he  kt  |U  in  any  VLflll.  Van  ITclmoni 
iherefoie  cann*jt  be  bi.!itvcJ,  wlmi  he  afllits  that  he  had 
a  bottle  filled  with  alltaheft  lent  him  ;  becaufe  it  could 
not  be  contained  in  any  bottle,  as  it  would. diUblve  tjie 
vsflc!  Jnd  be  loft.  .  ^ 

ALKALI.    See  the  article  Ai.c Alt. 
ALKANET,  in  botany,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  genus 
eCpWnts  ntled  ancluifi     See  ANCHtJ^A. 

ALKtK.ENGI,  winter. cherry,  in  botany,  a  low, 
and  kmewhu  hairy  plant,  with  hnbrancbed  ftalks ;  large 
httn-Huped  acoininated  leaves,  ftandin^in  pairs  at  the 
^N,  SIM  whttifh  betKfitaped  flowers,  nfing  in  the  bo> 
-  fans  of  t^i-  Fr  J  ,  ,  divided  about  the  edges  into  five  feg- 
Wftitj :  tht  ilov.cr-cup  char.ees  into  a  pentagoj)al  cap- 
fu'e  or  bljiiJcr,  which,  burfting,  difcovcrs  m  its  bot- 
ton  a  rrd  fruit  like  a  cherry,  containing;  numerous  fmall 
with  a  juicy  pulp.  It  srowa  wiM  in  fome  parts  of 
£vDpe,  and  fpreads  bt  much  in  our  gardens  as  not  to 
iweaiily  extirpated.  The  fruit  ripens  about  the  begin- 
ning ot  Odobcr,  -and  fometimes  conti:iJCi  ro  near  the 
tnii  of  De«rober  ;  after  which  the  ^Uui  uics  to  the 


WioterK:herries  have  an  acidulous  not  unpleafant 
mixed  with,  or  followed  by  a  flight  bitternefs : 
(be  covering  in  which  they  are  tndofed,  has  a  ftrong 
pungent  bitternefs,  with  which  it  is  apt  to  impregnate 
t.'ic  cherrits,  uu'y''-,  fimc  care  is  taken  in  gathering 
!Jk-m.  A*  medical  writers  in  general  fpeak  of  this  fruit 
u  being  vrry  bitter,  we  may  prcfume  that  it  has  teen 
ofien  HtHi  with  this  extraneous  bitter  inipreenation. 

TlMb  chcrriei  ate  accounted  powctnil  diuretics,  ope- 
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rating  without  heat  or  irritation,  anJ  which  may  there- 
fore  be  ventured  on  in  inflammatory  diileinpers  :  live  or 
fix  of  the  cherries  in  fubibnce,  or  an  ounce  of  die  ex- 
prefled  Juice  are  direfied  Aw  a  dote.  They  are  faid  to 
be,  in  ioow  places,  eaten,  among  common  people,  by 

handfuls,  and  with  guod  furcefs,  ap;a"nfl:  fuppreffions  Ot 
urine,  and  for  pronnoiing  the  expulfion  of  muCOS  and 
gravel.  Mr.  Ray  tells  us  of  a  goutv  perfon  who  was 
cured,  and  kept  free  from  returns  of  his  dilbrder,  hf 
oUof  eight  of  thefe  cherries  at  eadi  cbanfc  of  tbo 
moon  i  and  that  the  operation  of  the  medicine  procured 
a  difcharge  of  extremely  fetid  matter  by  urine.  The 
cherries  may  be  dried  fo  as  to  be  pulverable,  or  the  depu- 
rated juice  infpinated  with  a  gentle  beat  to  the  confiflcnoe 
of  a  rob,  or  cxtrad,  and  in  this  ftaieffi^emd  for  oft. 
LmisU  Uifttn  tftht  Mauria  AkAta. 

ALKCRMES,  a  compoiiad  coniial  medkin^  Ibr- 
merly  much  in  ufe,  the  plJlMi^  ingtcdicnC  wUcll  ti 
kermes.    See  Kermes. 

ALKORAN.    Sec  Alcoran. 

ALL-SAlNTS,  a  fieltival  obfcrved  by  mofl  denomi- 
nations of  Chriftians,  in  commemoration  of  all  the 
iaints  in  gcnent.  It  ia  cdebnied  on  the  fiift  of  Ne< 
vember. 

ALL-SOULS,  a  fcf»i  si  kept  on  the  fecondofNp- 
vcmHer,  in  comnjcmofiiiuii  of  the  faithful  deceafed. 

.•\LL.'\,  or  Allah,  the  name  of  God  among  the  pro- 
fcd'ors  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  it  properly  fignifiet 
the  adorable  Being. 

The  word  is  Arabic,  and  derived  from  tfM,  to  adore. 

ALLANTOIS,  or  Allantoides,  in  anatomy,  a 
vrfirlc  inverting  the  fcetus  of  feveral  animals,  and  ci  n- 
taining  an  urinous  liquor,  fuppoled  to  be  conveyed 
thither  from  the  urachus. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «*a«<»  •  gV^ 
and  u/9>,  lefanblanee. 

Anatomifts  are  not  agreed  whether  the  allanloia  btt  Of 
has  not  any  exiftence  in  the  human  fpecies. 

ALLAY.    See  the  Art:;Ii:  Ai.mjy. 

ALLEGA  TION,  in  law,  implies  the  produdna  in- 
(Iruments,  or  deeds,  for  ptoviog  OW  truth  «f  laamax^ 
litigated  before  the  court.  •  ^ 

ALLEGIANCE,  in  law,  figni(lnilwflMiaioe*Mdi 

every  fubji-ft  owes  to  his  lawful  f  vrrci^n. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  I^adn,  i^ugioKHa^nA  dc* 
rived  from  nUcgo,  to  adnu*. 

Allegiance  is  either  natuft^  acquired,  or  local* 

Natural  Allegi^cs  jTautt^which  every  fubjoft  bom 
ought  to  pay  jO^wMUimf^l^^  birth. 

jf^uiredJjja^Mia^^h  that  whidi  a  perfon  natural 
li^d,  or  made  a  denizen  owes  to  the  kinc. 

Lscal  AtLEGiANCE  is  that  which  a  pcribn,  on  his 
entering  the  dominioaa  of  lIMHluT  piinwi'»  imglit  to  pay 
for  his  prote^oo. 

Oaib  »/  Allbciavcb  is  that  taken  by  the  fulyflft» 
and  in  wiUcb  he  aduowladgin  dM  king  •  iw^ponl 

prince. 

ALLEGORICAL,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  par- 
taking of,  the  nature  of  an  Allegory.    See  ALLEOoar. 

AtLlGOBICAL  Poetry,  is  that  wherein  Jome  vftfill 
troth  M.convmd  under  the  vdl  ofan  allcgofj> 

Coold  trath  enEage  the  affeAkmi  of  ntmikiiHl  in  her 
native  and  fimple  drefs,  Ihe  would  require  no  ornament, 
or  aid  from  the  imagination  ;  but  her  delicate  light, 
though  lively  in  itfelf,  and  clear  to  the  moft  difccrning, 
does  not  ff  rike  the  fenfes  of  tiie  multitude  fb  as  to  fe- 
cure  their  cfteem  and  mention  }  the  poets  therefore 
drefled  her  up  in  the  nHumcr  in  which  they  thoiwbt  Qm 
would  appear  the  moft  amiable^  and  callea  In  all^oriea 
and  airy  Jifruifcs  2%  her  auxiliaries  Iji  the  caufe  of  virtue. 

The  human  mind  is  ever  enterpriiing,  and  in  conti- 
nual fcarch  of  fsmcthing  new }  which  obtained,  lofes  of 
iu  value  by  being  known,  and  yields  but  litde  gratifi- 
cation. Whatever  excites  curicnty  will  always  <ielig;ht, 
and  whatever  ddights  will  fccure  to  itfdf  a  portion  of 
the  mind,  till  we  are  urged  to  the  purfuit  of  fomething 
A  ill  more  new  and  more  engaging  :  for  it  io  true,  tho* 
an  unfavourable  obfervation,  that  the  mind  of  man 
(ever  rapacious  and  never  fatiafied)  il  alw^  coveting 
what  it  never  fully  ciuoys  )  aa  kbm  conqwr  nitiaai 
they  new  Mil  «»  pclcri*  Ow  fbium,  thcKfiBR, 
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kie  for  the  froft  part  made  upofexpeaatlon  and  novelty  ;  [in  it  like  creation  :  but  then,  in  fuch  cnmpofitions,  they 
md  he  who  wouW  iaftnd egeaually,  wuftgive  us  fomc-  i  always  expeat  d  to  find  a  meaning  couched  under  them 
thine  to  hope,  and  fomethlna  to  rtciW  dew  and  pkahng  cfconfequcnte;  and  wc  nuy  ualonably  conclude  that 
ideas  in  the  ims»Tina'.Ion.  He  rouft  not  OlJj  enlighten  the  ailegpries  ol  their  po«a  would  never  have  been  hand- 
and  improve  the  unde  lLindinR,  but  addrcfs  (ucti  ima-cs  i  cd  down  to  us,  had  they  been  deficient  in  this  rcfi  cc). 
to  the  mind  as  will  keep  it  ftcaiiv  in  tiic  puiTult  t  '  i:t.:  i.  A»  the  15  the  part  immali.i.ely  ofFcred  to  the  rca- 
And  thil  U  the  fouicc,  and  indeed  the  bulmeb,  nut  only  I  der's  confii\.';:-.inn,  and  i:it;ndcd  a';  an  agrcr.ible  vehicle 
of  taoe^*botof  alltbefcicn  cs  that  depend  upon  f.incy,  to  convey  tlic  m  tal,  it  <ni;rht  to  be  bold,  lively,  and  fur- 
andwhich,  a*  we  haw  »l«ady  obfenrcd,  the  wcaknefs  prif.ng,  thnt  it  tn-v  cxc  it.  curiofaty  and  fuppift  atten- 
of  human  natul«  hu  rtndered  necefflkry  s  for  men  are  ,  t.on  j  At,  it  th^-  i  .i  lc  b.-  rpiritkf*  and  bairui  of  inven- 
fo  feldom  affeaed  with  the  flmyh  and  invaiiabic beauty  of  tion,  the  aucntion  will  b«  difcn-a^d,  and  the  mo«l, 
virtue,  that  ii  is  ot  little  confccjucncc  to  point  out  truth,  ;  however  ufcful  and  import;tnt  in  iiftif,  will  be  little re- 
Unlefs  we  rcprtfent  hrr  in  the  moil  ai^recjblc  fonii, 
and  render  tier  (o  endearing,  that  (he  nuy  not  only 
fecure  their  attnttion  for  a  time,  but  by  her  lovehncf?, 
call  back  the  mind  occafiopiilly  to  a  retro<pcai"n  and 

new  contemplation  of  her  betutief ;  and  tbi*  i.  often  bound.cU  conp  u    .  .  .1 

done  by  a  feafonable  ufc  of  the  ^!K-nry,  through  which,  writings  n.t.n,,^  i.l>furd  or  ^     ,  .  , 

as  through  a  delightful  wilduiRf*  variegated  with  Sow- <  In  epic  poeiry  Jmne  thin^^  u  v,  ;  rh.p;,  be  admitted 
wen.  lawns,  ftreams,  and  umbra^couj  trees,  wc  con-  ^nr  no  ot  ..  r  u  ,  fon  but  to  luiiinic,  and  u.  r^ifc  what  is 
tent  to  be  led  to  truth,  when  we  Ibould  have  little  inch-  calkJ  t; u  uoi.ocrfui,  which  is  as  neccflaiy  to  the  tp  c 
mtiDatoporfiie  the  koown  aid  beaten  inek  that  alfiirded  as  the  probnbic  ;  but  m  al;cgorici,  however  wild  and  ex- 
«n  00  fuch  entertainment.  .  ^  \  "avagant  the  l.bi.  and  the  ptrfons  introduced  each 

The  power  Which  allegorical  po«try  has  over  the  mmd  ,niufl  comfpond  wuh  the  fubjea  they  applied  to, 
rns  It  I/'  Ir  leading  the  poets  who  h  r  -  -vritten  in  and,  like  the  members  of  «  weU-writteo  lja)iie,bcar  a 
ih^i  manner ;  but  efpecially  bpcnfcr,  who  t:.^  a  bold  and  |  due  proportion  and  rcf ation  to  eadi  Other  :  for  we  arc  to 


i'iicre  nv.ifl  bit  .vTo  be  a  infliufs  and  propiietv  in  the 
fa'^le,  that  is,  it  nn.fl  be  clof'  'y  conncdltd  with  tiie  fub- 
jeil  on  vvhitti  it  i>  CI,  I  :.,,  <i:  ;  for  not  A  iibfiandin::;  the 

ll'-r   irr:i[>iin'.io[i    jji  chele 
in  be  introduced. 


boundlefs  faricy,  and  was  a  mtift  admiKibb:  f  ainter,  or 
imager  of  the  vinuea  and  vice«.  His  delcnpiions  are, 
indeed,  rich  and  lttXttri«it{  but,  if  we  miftakc  not,  it  is 
prin  V  "vowing  to  hisjuft  and  beautiful  allegocies  (the 

tir  r.  11 -  J-  of  his  c)\vn  fancy)  that  lie  has  been  deemed  the 
t  t  r  I  I  Kngjift  poetry,  and  led  more  ymnv^  mtn  fs  into 
the  ttudy  of  this  bewitching  art  ihat^  any  othLf  poet. 
Cowlry,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  arc  hi  ^  to  h  i  c  caught 
their  hift  Hane  from  him,  and  the  laft  has  been  more 
tretjuent  and  full  in  the  ptaife  of  Spenfbr  than  of  any 
otbtr  poet.  Bi;t  cnoui'h  has  been  faid  on  the  excellency 
and  uk  of  the  alki;  )iV  ;  it  is  necclT.ry  now  that  we ex- 
plain V,  hit  wc  mean  by  allegorical  poetry,  and  lay  down 
.fuch  rules  as  ought  to  be  obfcrved  in  ihcfc  compofi- 
tiona.' 

An  allegory  is  a  fable  or  ftoit.  In  which,  under  the 
difguifie  of  imaginary  perfon*  or  thingt,  fome  real  adion, 
or  inftreflive  moral,  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  Every 
allegory,  therefore,  has  two  fenfcs,  the  one  literal,  and 
the  other  m^ftical  •,  the  firfl  has  been  aptly  enou<;b  com 
pared  to  a  dream  or  vifion,  of  which  the  lait  is  the  true 
meaning  or  intcrpreiation. 

From  thil  dchniiion  of  allegorical  poetry  the  reader 
will  peiceive  that  It  gives  great  htttude  to  gaait^ind 
affords  fuch  a  boundlefs  fcopc  far  invention,  that  the 
poet  is  allowed  to  foar  beyond  ail  crc  itiuii  j  to  give  life 
and  action  to  virtues,  vices,  paffion-,  diicM?v,  anJ  natural 
and  moAl  qualitica  i  to  ralie  floating  iJlands,  incharited 
palacei,  cafttet,  &».  and  to  people  aem  witb  the  Cfe»- 
tuiea  of  hi*  own  imagination. 

The  poet^a  eye,  in  a6ne  frenzy  rolling, 

T)oth  glance  from  heaT'o  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heav'n ) 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  lorms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Tunis  them  to  fb.'.pe,  and  gives  to  airy  t^othinT 

A  lora!  habitation  and  a  name.  SHAKESPEARE. 

llui  wiuttvcr  15  :hu5  raifed  by  the  magic  of  his  mind, 
mull  be  vifionar;  -.it.'.  M/jiical,  and  the  niyllical  fcnfc  ap- 
pear obvious  to  the  reader,  and  inculcate  tome  moral  or 
ufeful  icflbn  in  life  ;  otherwife  the  whole  will  be  deemed 
father  the  cliieds  of  a  diOenpered  brain,  than  the  pro- 
dttOiont  of  ml  wH  and  geniut.  The  poet,  like  Jafon, 
may  fail  to  parts  uncxploted,  but  will  meet  with  no  ap- 
'plaufe  if  he  retnrns  without  a  golden  fleece  ;  for  thefe 
romantic  reveries  would  be  unpardonable,  but  for  the 
myflical  meaning  and  moral  that  is  thus  artfully  and 
agreeably  conveyed  with  them  ;  and  on  which  account 
only,  the  allegory  is  indulged  with  a  greater  liberty  than 
anv  other  fort  of  writing. 

The  ancients  confidered  this  fort  of  allegory  as  the 
incft  efitntial  part  ot  poetry,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  ;  for 
the  power  of  raifing  iniapc?  of  thirps  not  in  bcin^,  f^^iving 
them  a  fort  of  life  and  adion,  apd  pre&niing  tbcco,  as 
it  were,  before  your  eyea,  waa  dmnghtlo  linw  fomething 


confider  that  ihe  allegory  is  a  fcrf  or  extended  or  rather 
multiplied  fimilr,  and  therefore,  like  that,  fhould  never 
lofc  the  fujjcdl  ii  is  intended  toilluftrate:  whence  it  will 
appear,  that  the  i  t  nius  and  fancy  aie  here  infufficicilt 
w  ithout  the  aid  Dt'taHc  and  judgment }  theft  firft,  in- 
deed, may  produce  a  multitude  of  ornaments,  a  wiidcr- 
nefs  of  fwcets,  but  the  hid  muft  be  employed  to  accom- 
modate iheni  to  rcafon,  and  CO  amnge  Uiem  lb  at  |o  ptO* 
ducc  pleafure  and  profit. 

But  it  is  not  fufhcient  that  the  fable  be  corrcfpondent 
with  the  fubjed,  and  have  the  properties  above  defcribed  » 
for  it  mtift  alfobe  confident  with  itfelf.  The  poet  nof 
invent  what  ftory  he  plo-ifi  s,  and  i  ;ri  .  ly  ima^^Inary 
beings  that  his  fancy  fliall  fuggeft  ;  but  :  .  e,  a.'  in  dra- 
matic writings,  when  perfons  arc  once  i:  '.;  ,it  >\  J,  t.  ■  v 
muft  be  fupiiortcd  to  the  end,  and  ail  fpcak  and  a^  in 
i  charailcr  ;  for  nt^twitliflanding  the  grncial  licence  here 
allowed,  fome  order  rouft  be  obfervcil,  and,  however 
wild  and  extravagant  the  charaArrs,  they  fSoald  not  bb 
nbfur:'.  Add  to  this,  that  the  whole  iuut\  be  eleJr  .ind 
ii;tf]l:::;blc  ;  fcr  the  "  fjble,  as  Mr.  Hughes  oblervej, 
bti::^  iJl  ;  J  nrly  to  cloath  and  adcrn  the  moial,  but 
not  to  bide  it,  fhciulJ  rciimble  the  draperies  wc  admire 
in  Ibmeuf  the  ancient  iiatucs  in  which  the  folds  arc  not 
too  many  nor  too  thick,  but  fo  judkbufiy  ordered,  that 
the  (hapc  and  beauty  of  the  limbs  may  be  fccn  through 
them." 

AI.LEGORIST,  one  wlso  writes  in,  or  has  rccourfo 
to,  allegorte*. 

ALL.l:,GUkY,  a  figurative  difcourle,  in  which  fome* 
thing  el(e  is  intended  than  what  is  contained  in  the  words 

literalty  taken. 

'I'hc  word  is  Creek,  tt}.yi!y,  iiL,  :.r.J  ccmfouaJcd  c: 
AKK- wile,  and  rt- 10  relate. 

ALLL  J1\.0,  in  uiufic,  an  Italian  word,  fienifying 
that  Ihe  part  1$  to  be  played  in  a  briflc,  ^y,  and  ipfjghtly 
manner. 

ALLERION,  in  heraldry,  a  fort  of  eagle,  wMboot 

beak  or  feet,  having  n'-t/inj!;  (  crrtn  but  tlie  wings. 

ALLEVtUi'.L,  a  (mall  b.ali  Swcdifh  coin,  worth 
about  2  '  il.  Knyiifh. 

ALLLV,  in  gardening,  a  ftrait  parallel  walk,  bounded 
on  both  fides  with  trees,  flirabi,  &c.  and  nfuallf  covered 
witb  gravel  or  turf. 

It  is  dtflinpuilhed  from  a  path,  by  being  broad  enough 
for  two  to  walk  a-brc-^ll. 

Covered  Allry,  is  that  over  which  the  branches  of  the 
trees  on  each  fide  meeting  each  nthcr,  form  a  fliade. 

AuKY  in  xiauc,  is  that  formed  by  feveralaDglea,iii 
order  to  render  it  romt  folitary  and  oblcnre. 

Ai  i  i'T  rf  cfmpa^mntf  that  which  dividca  the  fqiUK 

of  a  part*  rrc. 

AI.I.IANCK,  in  the  civil  and  canon  l.iw, implies  the 
relation  between  two  pci fons,  or  two  families,  contracted 
by  aairlage. 

Alliahcb 
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AittANcB  is  alfo  ufed  to  fi^niry  z  treaty  entered  into 
|iy  fovereiga  prinnt  or  ftam,  for  their  miuiul  itfetf  or 

dd'ence. 

Dtfinfivt  AtltANCE  is  that  whereby  the  contraflin^ 
parties  cnpige  f<'  Itaiui  by  and  iiiliil  each  other  againft 
iny  power  liiat  fiiiU  a:ta^k  cither. 

Ofnfivt  Alliance  implies  tn  agreement  between 
powcrt,  whereby  they  engage  themlelva  to  attad:  joiiit)> 
|t  feme  other  prince  or  ftate, 

AL  LI  ARIA,  Jadh  the  HtJgt,  or  Sauet  oBelsne^  in 
bonnv,  the  name  of  a  planr,  with  a  flcnder,  white,  ]ig- 
lieott)  root,  with  a  gatlick  fmelt,  from  whence  proceed 
talks  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  round,  flcnder,  hairy, 
l!riite<!,  ana'  folid.  The  letvei  at  firft  are  ronjui*  like 
Ibofe  of  ground-ivy,  but  mnch  biffgcr,  and  afterwards 
acnuirc  a  K':t  of  a  pciiit ;  are  crenated  on  the  edges  ; 
{fTiUcch,  aiJii  01  a  p.'-le  green  ro'ioiir,  with  fomcwhat  of 
the  fmcU  and  tatie  of  garlit  k.  They  nrc  placed  in  no 
icgular  order  %  and  at  the  top  are  many  flowcts,  confid- 
wi  of  f«Mr  while  petals,  from  whofe  Jlower-cap  arifes 
8  piilil  that  turns  to  a  frait,  ot  mcmbranaceoua  round 
ptxl,  with  a  pattttion  in  the  middle,  to  whkh  two  im- 
bricated v-lvc  ..i!hcrc  on  each  fide,  divided  JlltD  tWO 
CcUh  full  ot  obiong,  roundifli,  hlaek  feeds. 

It  is  common  m  hedges  and  fhad)'  v.  afle  plartr,  anJ 
lowers  in  May  and  June.  It  is  good  in  cold  fcurvies, 
and  in  eonftitations that  abonnd  with  acids.  Outwardly, 
the  -uice  i?  J^ood  in  putrid  and  fordid  ulcers.  If  the 
hcib  has  \<::n  dried  for  a  day  in  the  (hade,  and  then 
hfutfed  in  »  mot  in,  and  the  juice  exprelVed,  it  will  keep 
in  bottles  for  tcvcr^l  years,  with  oil  at  the  top.  Brttiti's 
i^atural  Hifhrj. 

ALLIGAllON,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  method  of  re- 
fclvhig  queftiem  relaiilncto  dw  miirture  ofcommodi- 
tit<,  .<nd  that  value  and  clIeQs,  when  uiiiied  iii  a  oom- 

potitjofl. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  aliigivr,  to  (ic  to- 
gether {  perhaps  from  a  fort  of  vincula,  or  circular  liga- 
latcs,  ortfinBilj  afed  to  oooaeft  the  feveral  niimMn 
le||tther« 

Atligationis  of  two  kinds,  mreS^lmi  atltrtmtt. 

AiLicATios'  Midialh  when,  from  the  feveral  quan- 
tities and  rates  ot  divers  fimples  g^vcti,  we  dilcover  the 
mean  rate  of  a  mixture  compounded  out  of  them. 

To  anfwtr  queiiions  of  this  fort,  the  fum  of  all  the 
eiaamities  propofed  to  be  mixed,  and  alfo  the  fum  of  their 
fwnicular  MaSf  onift  be  feund.  Then  the  prapottion 
will  be. 

As  the  fum  of  all  the  qiiantit":  s  is  to  the  fum  of  all 
their  rates,  (o  is  any  part  of  the  mixtuic  to  the  mean  rate 
•r  pckeof  that  part. 

EflMpb  A  goMfoiih  has  three  forts  of  gold,  of  the 
lelpcAive  vilite*  of  3/.  i8r ;  3/.  i2r  %  and  3/.  6r.  per 
ounce  ;  if  -  ounces  of  the  firft  fcrt,  9  Ounces  of  the  le- 
c  :ni,  a  .d  17  of  the  third,  be  mixed  togctfav,  it  is  pto- 
po  fed  vj  fiod  the  value  of  a  lingle  oanca  of  mis  copipo- 
£tion. 

The  v/mSaan  piepwed  as  above  dtreAcd  Will  Hand, 

I- 

r  7  oz.  at  3   t8  per  ounce  — ■  —  —  54.6 
Tbus  ^  9  OB.  at  3   la  —  —  —  —  —  648 
(12  OS.  at  3  —  —  —  —  —  —  792 

18  =  didrfain.  And  didr  totd  valoa  =  1986 

Then  j8  oz.  :  19861. : :  |  oe. :  701.4$  =:     lOTi  It4f.|, 

the  anfwer  required. 

Alligation  y//;  ^-w.v  ii  when  the  rates  or  qualities 
of  divers  fimples  arc  given,  and  the  quantity  of  each  is 
required,  McaGuy  tt  makta  mixtiuc  of  tiie  given  nie  or 
^Oality. 

-ALLfOATtow  jft«rwrf« (hews  the  due  proportion  of  fe- 
veral ingredients,  anJ  counterchanges  the  phccs  of  fuch 
excefley  or  differences  as  arifc  between  the  mean  price  and 
the  extremes,  afcribir:;  th?.t  to  the  greater  exttcme,  Wbich 
proceetk  from  the  leHer,  and  contrarily. 

To  rcfolve  queftioni  relating  to  alligirioD  alternate, 
Ae  nteis  to  fct  down  all  the  particular  rates,  with  their 
mean  iste ;  then  take  the  feveral  differences  between  the 
aiean  rate  and  the  particular  rates,  fetting  down  thofe 
diSercQccs  alternately  ^  this  doocj  add  all  the  differences 


ALL 


into  one  fum  :  then  the  proportion  will  be, 

As  the  fum  of  all  the  difleranoes  is  to  tha  fum  of  all 
the  quantities  given  j  fe  ia  cvety  pttiicsdiw  diibfcaoe  to 

its  particular  quantity  required. 

Examp.  A  grocer  would  make  a  mixture  of  144 
pounds  of  fugar,  which  fhould  he  worth  12  pence  per 
pound,  and  that  mixture  to  confift  of  four  forts  of  fugar 
at  the  rcfpedive  prices  of  6,  10,  15,  and  17  pence  per 
pound  :  it  is  required  to  find  how  much  of  each  lint  of 
fugar  is  neccffary  to  that  compolltioa  f 

f  ^' 

Mean  price  12 


I! 


5 
a 


Then 


16  the  fum  of  the  di/!erenceSk' 

■the  pounds  of  bd. 

.per  poundi 


{16:  144  : :  ^  ;  2 7  the  pounds  of  bd.'\ 
lb  :  I  44  : :  6  :  54  the  ptiundi  of  i  I 
iO  ;  14.4. ;  :  5 : 45  the  pounds  of  lod.  y 
16:  144  ::  2: 1 8  the  pounds  of  17  J 


Note,  the  work  of  thefe  proportions  may  be  greatif 
Ihortened,  by  dividing  the  fecond  number  bv  the  firft, 

and  multiplying  (hat  quotient  by  the  rcfpctl've  third 
numbers;  forthcfc  protlucls  wil)  anfwer  the  queSlion. 

In  ordu  to  give  a  general  demonilratlon  of  the  above 
rule  for  rcfolving  queftions  relating  to  alligation  alter- 
nate, let  M  reprelent  the  mean  rate  of  the  intended  com- 
poiition,«(— d,  m-k^h,  m— r,  m  \-d,  the  feveral  latCi 
of  the  component  parts,  S  the  fum  total  of  the  Cfwn- 
pounci.  Noiv,  by  writing  down  the  feveral  rates  toge- 
ther with  their  mean  rate,  as  in  the  foregoing  exampkf 
and  taking  the  alternate  diffbrcnces,  we  fluU  nave» 


Put  ^-1  then  according  to  the-above 

rnkt  it  will  be 

ai-«« 


^the  required  quantity  of  that  pan, 
wboleawannteia 


i— c 


r;  5::*:  — 

o  «x  S 
r  :  S::fl :  -j- 

.:S::i:4^ 

incite.  J  ^  \.^c. 

Now  it  is  ve^^vidaat  that  the  fum  of  thefe  quaoti- 
tjj,  vi^  +  ii5  +       te.  is  eqtMl  to  S  , 

fpr,  as  they  have  one  common  denominator,  viz.  r,  wludi 
-ft  equal  to  l>-^  n-^-d+c,  tfc.  and  the  fum  of  the  numera- 
tors equal  to  d  +  tt  +  d+c,  iSc.  X  S,  it  follows  that  the 
Cum  of  the  (aid  qoandtiet  will  be  exprefled  by      or  S. 

It  only  now  remains  to  (hew  that  the  fum  of  the  pro- 
du£\s  nrifing  by  multiplying  thefe  quantities  into  their 
corrcfponding  rates,  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  total  of  the 

compounJ  multiplied  into  the  mean  rate.    Let  the  ratS 

m—a  be  multiplied  by  its  corrcfponding  quantity  — 

the  produ^l  is  x S  :  in  the  fame  manner  by  mul- 

tiplying the  remaining  quantities  by  their  adjacent  rates, 
and  taking  thi  total  of  all  the  produfts,  we  (hall  have 

ti^  X  s -f  i:i±ii  X  8  +        X  s  + -Jiii.' 

which  being  properly  contraded,  becomes 


X  S,  &c. 


&c.  X  S,  or  by  reftoring  the  value  of  i» 
«     x»»S,  that  is  m  S.  <i  E.  D. 

Coro!.  The  quantities  are  itt  adi- 

red  ratio  of  the  ahernatc  differences. 

Hence  we  get  the  following  rule  for  the  folutlon  of 
queftions  appertaininetOflZ/i/ooVn^ArrM/,  fo  called  when 
the  particular  rates  wall  the  ingredients  propoCed  co.bo 
mixed,  the  mean  rate  of  the  whole  mixture,  and  any  one 
of  the  quantities  to  be  mixed  are  given,  to  iind  how  much 
of  each  of  the  ocImt  iflg^intt  ia  nqvifite  lo  compofe 
the  mixture. 

The 
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b]rd«|^rMtdnwdwMifiMi  Aeir  jawt,  and  chew  H  fcr 

deglutition'.   After  fatisfying  their  WffedtK,  dMjr  iwiit 

to  reft  on  the  banks  of  ihe  river. 

When  they  cannot  find  hfli  to  appcafc  their  hiuiger, 
they  betake  then)lclves  to  the  meadows  bordcriiigaa  iht 
banks  of  the  river,  and  devour  calves  ind  ooIM|  and  ig 
order  to  be  more  fccure  in  feizing  their  prey,  uke  the 
op|K)rtuniiy  of  the  night,  that  they  may  furprife  them  in 
thiir  ficcp  ;  a:iJ  it  is  obfcrvcd,  that  ttiofe  alligators 
whith  have  oiict  t.if{eJ  flcili,  become  fo  fond  ( f  it,  j, 
never  to  uke  up  \v\:U  fifb  but  in  cafes  of  necefity. 
There  are  even  too  many  melancholy  inftances  of  their 
devouring  the  human  fpccie;,  efpecially  childreo,  wbo» 
from  the  ilMtteiMiaa  lUlural  to  their  agr,  have  been 
without  doon  tfter  it  it  dark  ;  and  thouu;h  at  no  great 
diftmice,  thcle  voracious  aniiTuls  h^ivc  dsrcd  to  sitack 
them,  and  having  once  Itijted  the  child  with  their  mouth, 
to  in^ikc  lure  of  thcir  prey  againft  that  afliftance  which  the 
cnci  of  the  victim  never  uU  to  bring,  hatten  into  (he 
water,  where  they  immediately  drown  it,  and  then  ictum 
to  the  fuiAce  and  devour  it  u  leifure. 

TTie  hihabitints  of  thofe  places  where  they  abound 
are  very  induftrious  in  catching  and  dcftroymg  ihcm. 
Their  ufu:il  mtthod  is  by  a  calDnatc,  or  piece  of  hard 
wood  fliarpened  at  both  ends,  and  baited  with  the  luop 
of  fome  animal.  This  caliamte  thev  faftea  to  a  tfaon^ 
the  end  of  which  is  fecured  oa  the  woie.  The  alKgi- 
lor,  on  feeing  the  lungs  floating  on  the  MT.t;r,  fnaps  at 
the  bait,  and  thus  both  points  of  wood  enter  his  jaws 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  can  ne;t!icr  fljLit  nor  open  hit 
mouth.  He  it  then  drai:  ;rti  afhore,  where  he  violently 
endeavours  to  reicue  hm  i  %  while  the  Indioni  bait  him 
like  a  bull,  knowiii|  that  the  grcaicft  daouge  he  can  do 
it  to  threw  down  luch  aa  for  want  of  care  or  agility  do 
not  keep  out  of  hit  reach. 

ALLIUM,  garlick,  in  botany,  the  nan:ic  of  a  plant, 
with  a  bulbous  root,  confining  of  feverr.l  membranes, 
of  a  whitifli  colour,  mixed  with  a  purplifli  caft.  The 
leaves  arc  oblong,  not  fiftulous  as  in  onions,  but  like 
giafs,  and  tint  Aowcn  confift  of  fis  wki^  leaves,  with 
a  piftil  in  the  middle,  which  tnnt  into  a  roondilh  fruit 
of  the  fjze  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour  without, 
but  the  pulp  within  is  whitiih.    It  is  divided  into  three 
cells,  full  of  roundiOi  and  biackilb  feeds.    Garlick  is 
proper  to  warm  and  Simulate  the  folida,  and  to  diflblve 
the  grols  clammy  fluids,  wbean  it  ia  Mod  in  cM  con- 
,  ftittttiona»and  in  moift  afthnaa,  as  weU  as  all  defluxioof 
nazos  make  ufe  <<f  this  opportunity  to  deprive  her  of  '  on  the  breaft.   It  hu  been  imind  very  ferviceable  in  the 
fo:nc  :  andi-vn    '        '  iJetd,  comes  '  dropfy,  for  it  u-lll  fumctimes  cure  it  without  any  other 

tor  no  other  enu,  acvours  wnat  nc  C4n,  uU  the  female  medicine.  It  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  a  decoAion, 
hat  reached  the  water  witli  the  fe  w  remaining  }  for  all  |  made  into  a  fyrup  ;  but  it  muft  be  avoided  in  all  inflam- 
thofe  which  either  fall  from  her  back,  or  do  not  fwibjj  matory  difpofitions  and  hot  difeafet.  It  may  he  caiilj 
Ae  beiielf  eata;  fo  that  of  fuch  a  ftcmidalde  bcooH  propagated  in  ^dcnt,  by  planting  die  dom,  or  fnaH 


The  rule  t  8«l  iamn  all  the  paiiiailar  rattt,  with 

their  mean  rate,  and  find  their  difTcrtnces,  as  in  ASiia- 
Htn  alttniiiicy  without  having  any  regard  to  the  quantity 
given. — Then  the  proportion  will  be. 

As  the  quantity  found  hy  the  differences  of  the  fame 
name  with  the  Quantity  given,  is  to  the  given  quan- 
titjr  I  lb  ia  any  ot  the  other  ^naniitiea  found  hy  the  dif- 
famcea,  to  the  Quantity  of  itt  name. 

ALLIGATOR,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  amphibious 
creature  common  in  South-America,  fuppofed  by  fome 
authors  to  be  the  fame  with  the  crocodile  found  in  Afia 
and  Africa.  Ita  head  is  long,  and  flender  towards  the 
extremity,  gradually  forming  a  foont  lilcc  that  of  a  hog. 
Both  the  uoper  and  lower  jawtlunre  a  finrnf  very  ftrong 
and  pointed  teeth. 

Thcfe  creatures  abound  in  the  river  of  CJuiaqui!  in 
South-America,  and  when  tired  of  filhing  Icive  the  wa- 
ter to  balk  in  the  fun,  where  they  appear  more  like  logs 
of  half  ratten  wood  thrown  alhore  by  the  current,  than 
living  creatmcB ;  but  upon  perceiving  any  vciTels  near 
<hem,  they  immediately  plunge  into  the  water.  Some 
of  them  are  of  fo  monnrout  a  fize,  as  to  exceed  five 
yards  in  Icn^.th,  During  the  time  thrv  lie  bafking  on 
the  Ihorc,  they  keep  their  huge  moutht  wide  open,  till 
filled  with  mulchetos,  flics,  and  other  infe£)s,  when  they 
fuddenly  ihut  their  jain,  and  fwallow  their  prey.  lu 
mMe  body  ia  covered  with  fcalct  impenetrable  to  a  muf- 
ket-ball,  unlefs  it  happens  to  hit  them  in  the  belly  near 
the  forc-legt,  the  only  part  vulnerable. 

The  alligator  is  an  oviparout  creature.  The  female 
makes  a  large  hole  in  the  fand  near  the  brink  of  a  river, 
and  there  depofitt  her  eggs,  which  are  nearly  equal  to 
thofe  of  aa  oAtich,  and  aa  white  as  thofe  of  a  hen,  hut 
much  more  folid.  She  generally  lays  about  anhmoicd, 
cootinuing  in  the  fame  place  till  they  are  all  depofiled, 
which  is  about  a  day  or  two.  She  then  covers  them 
with  the  fand,  and  the  better  to  cnnccal  them,  rolls 
herlclf  not  only  over  her  precious  depofitum,  but  to  a 
coofidtcable  diinnce.  After  this  precaution  (he  returns 
M^b  water,  till  natural  inftioA  inform  her,  that  it  ia 
jfli^  deliver  her  young  from  their eanfineoent ;  when 
Ihe  domes  to  the  fpot,  fullowed  by  the  male,  and  tear- 
ing up  the  fand,  begins  breaking  the  eggs,  but  fo  care- 
fully, that  fcarcc  a  fingle  one  is  injured;  and  a  whole 
fwarm  of  little  alligators  are  feen  crawling  about.  The 
female  then  takes  them  on  her  neck  and  back,  in  order 
to  remove  them  ia;o  the  water  ;  but  the  watchful  galli- 


bsppily  not  more  than  four  or  five  efcape. 

The  gallinazos,  a  large  bird,  common  in  South- Ame- 
rica, arc  their  moft  inveterate  enemies,  or  rather  ex- 
tremely fond  of  their  eggs,  in  finding  which  they  make 
ufe  of  uncommon  addrcls.  Thcfe  birds  often  make  it 
their  whole  buJlnefs  to  watch  the  females  during  the  fum- 
aier,  die  feafiin  when  they  lay  their  eggs,  the  finda 
on  the  fides  of  the  rivers  not  being  then  covered  with 
water.  The  gallinazo  perches  in  lome  tree,  where  it 
conccils  itfcif  among  the  branches,  and  there  filently 
watching  the  female  alligator  till  (he  has  laid  all  her 
tggs,  retires  pleafcd  that  Ihe  has  concealed  them  be* 
yonddifcovenr*  But  fliB  ia  no  fooner  under  the  water 
than  die  gall  linaio  darti  down  an  dis  lepofitory,  and 
with  its  beak,  claws,  and  wings,  tears  up  the  fand,  and 
devours  the  eggs,  leavinz  only  the  fhells.  This  ban- 
quet would,  indeed,  richly  reward  its  lun^'  patience,  did 
not  a  multitude  of  gallinaz.os,  from  ail  parts,  join  the 
Ibrtunare  difcovcrer,  and  (hare  in  the  fowl. 

Thcfe  allwatoia  are  the  greatefl  deftroycfaof  tfaafilh, 
h  being  Aeir  moft  ftfe  and  general  food  ;  nor  ate  they 
wanting  in  addrefs  to  fatisfy  thcir  defires :  eight  or  ten 
aa  it  were  by  compaS,  draw  up  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  or  creek,  wbilft  others  of  the  fame  corps  go  a  con- 
fidctablc  diftance  up  the  river,  and  chafe  the  mh  down- 
wardf^  by  which  means  none  of  any  bignels  efcape 
them.  1  he  alligators,  being  unable  to  eat  under  wattr, 
on  fetsiog  a  filb,  raife  their  haaii  aboira  the  furface,  and 


Bulbs,  in  Auguit  or  September,  about  four  or  five  inches 
from  each  other.  In  the  middle  of  June  the  leaves 
(hou.  1  b-:  tied  111  IlooIs,  to  prevent  their  running  to 
feed,  .in  l  thca  the  bulb  will  be  greatly  enlarged.  To- 
war-  d  of  July  the  leaves  win  bqgin  to  widier, 
and  then  the  root  ihould  be  taken  ami  of  the  ground, 
and  hanged  up  in  a  dry  room.  Bntktft  Natmnd  Hif- 
lorj. 

ALLOCATION,  an  allowance  made  upon  account 
in  the  Exchequer. 

Alloc  ATioNE  Fadmda,  a  writ  for  allowing  to  an  ac- 
countant fuch  fums  of  money  as  be  hu  lawfully  expend- 
ed in  biaofice}  diiaAed  tndiclandpticafiit«r,aiidbanas 
of  the  Eacbei|aer. 

ALLOCATO  C:!r.it.:tu,  a  new  writ  of  exigent  al- 
lowed, before  any  other  county-court  held,  on  the  for- 
mer not  being  fully  fervcd  or  complied  with. 

ALLODIAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  an  inheiatanoe 
held  withoot  paying  any  aclawwIadgBMat  lo  dther  laid 
or  foperioTi 

The  word  it  formed  from  the  Saxon  a  privative,  aaA 

Inf^  lord  ;  f.  d.  held  without  a  fupcrior. 

Allodial  lands  are  what  we  term  free  lands,  which  a 
perfon  enjoys  without  paying  any  fine,  rent,  or  fcrvice. 

ALLODIUM,  free  lands,  or  fuch  aa  aie  the  abfolnta 
property  of  their  owner,  without  bit 
pay  any  acknowledgment  whatfoever. 

ALLOM.  Sec  the  article  Alum. 
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f'lLLOV,  or  Allay,  a  proportion  of  i  b«ftr  metil 
V'ith  oiiw  that  is  hncr. 

All  golil  coin  has  an  alloy  of  fiiver,  and  ftlver  coin  an 
alloy  of  copper.  A  pound  wdgbt  of  {tanilard  gold,  by  the 
pteknt  ibndaid  of  the  niint,  is  two  and  twenty  carats 
/tn<,  and  two  caniis  alloy ;  and  a  pound  weight  of  tland- 
arti  filvcr  con  nils  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny  weiehM 
of  fine  filvcr,  aiiJ  eighteen  penny- weighti  of  alloy. 
And  in  prcportioti  as  gold  or  filver  has  more  or  Id'?  alldv 
than  that  abovementioned,  it  is  faid  to  be  coarfcr  or  finer 
than  the  tiandard. 

ALLU  MINOR,  a  pcrioin  who  colouis  or  piinlsttpon 
pper  or  parchment. 

The  wor4  u  derived  from  the  Fieadi  Mumr,  to 
lighten. 

ALLUSION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  foirie- 
tking  i$  applied  to*  or  underflood  of  another,  on  account 
of  finie  fimilitude  hebipecn  them. 

ALLUVION,  among  civilians,  denotes  the  gradual 
inc.'csic  u/  land  along  the  lea- (bore,  or  on  the  banks  of 
rivers. 

ALMACANTERS,  in  attronomy,  are  leffer  circles 
eS  the  fpherc  parallel  to  the  horizon,  iou^ed  to  pi(s 
^fliugh  all  the  points  of  the  meridian. 

The  ymrA  is  formed  of  the  Arabia  ahtmrnnAaral* 

The  i!;iiacantefs  are  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to  the 
azimuths  anJ  horiv.on,  that  the  parallels  of  latitude  are 
with  regard  to  the  equator.    Sec  Azimuth, 

The  almacanters  fcrvc  to  fhcw  thr  height  of  the  fun 
and  flirs ;  and  arc  defcnbi-d  on  fomc  quadranta,  Icc. 
being  alio  called  panllela  of  altitude*  See  Parallii. 
tf  jktitttdt. 

ALMACANTARS-5/a/f,  an  inflrurocnt  ufuslly  mndc 
of  pear- tree  or  box,  having  an  arch  of  fifteen  degrees, 
dcd  to  take  obfcrvations  ot  the  fun,  about  the  time  of 
itt  rifing  and  fettiog,  in  order  to  find  the  amplitude,  and 
confequcntly  the  traiUtion  oftbe  compafs. 

ALMAGLST,  the  name  of  a  book  compofed  by 
Ptolemy,  containing  a  varietjr  of  geometrical  problems, 
and  a  ^reut  number  of  aftioooounl  obfenatMoa- made 
by  the  ancients. 

The  original  title  of  this  work  was  fvrToXn  y*yK*t 
the  great  conftruAioii  .or  eolIc£lton  i  but  ihe  Arabians, 
who  tranflitcd  it  into  their  language,  prefixed  to  the  laft 
vorJ  rri.i^'Jlt,  the  Aiabic  partiue«^  calling  'ittimt^JUi 
whence  iiic  ^rcfcnt  name. 

There  arc  alfo  other  colle£lions  called  by  the  fame 
name.  Thus  Riccioli  publiihed  a  fyOcm  of  aftronomy^ 
which  he  called  the  Ntw  Jlimagffl\  and  Plnnkmct,  a 
book  which  he  ftiled  Almagtflmn  Butaniium. 

ALMANAC,  a  table  containing  a  calendar  of  days 
ar.J  nicriih},  tne  rifini:  and  littijis^  of  the  fun,  the  age 
of  ine  nioofi,  the  eclipfes  of  both  lununaricii,  &c. 

AuiiK  1^  divided  with  regard  to  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  (ome  deriving  it  from  the  Arabic  particK  «/, 
■nd  wmJty  to  count;  fotne  from  nfaMiMA,  new-year's 
g\fis  -,  bc^:aurc  the  Arabian  aftrologcrs  ufed,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  to  make  pretents  of  their  c'lheme- 
rides;  anJ  others  from  the  rcu'oinc  aimjen-aci.le,  ob- 
icrvaiions  on  ail  ihe  months.  Mr.  Johnfba  derives  it 
from  the  Aubic  piriiclc  at,  and  the  Greek  furr,  a  month. 

Htr^tf  JklMAK\C,  a  tenet  bioacbed  in  Fiance  by 
one  Ataiaric,  in  the  year  1209.  It  eonlifled  in  affirm- 
ing, that  every  ChnHian  was  acluallv  a  mcnjbcr  of 
Cbrifl ;  and  that  widiuut  ^tiu:>  iaiti)  no  one  could  be 
favcd. 

His  followers  went  farther,  and  affirmed,  that  the 
power  of  the  Father  bfted  only  daring  the  coottouanee 
of  the  Mofaic  law ;  that  the  coming  of  Chrift  intro- 
duced a  new  law ;  that  at  the  end  of  this  began  the 
/crgn  of  the  Holy  GhoA;  and  that  now  confelSon  and 
the  iacramcnts  were  at  an  end,  and  that  every  one  i*  to  be 
imd  by  the  inteinal  operations  of  the  Hdy  Spvic  ahme, 
witboiit  any  external  aA  of  religion. 

ALMENE,  b  eommarcc,  a  weight  of  two  poniMls» 
ufed  in  weighing  falFran  In  fevefalpattaofthecootinent 
of  the  £af\- Indies. 

ALMOND- 1  REE,  Amy^:h!us,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  dillin,if  genus  of  trees,  with  rofaceous  floweis*  and 
an  oblong  ftooy  Crwi^  itt  wbicb  is  incloled  a  keinel  of 
the  iiuBe  lhape*  . 


AImbnd<trrtt  have  a  beautiful  eflfeft  in  a  garden, 
while  they  ctMitinuc  in  bloom,  and  are  accordinjjiy  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  more  for  the  fake  of  their  ilow- 
crs  than  their  fniit:  thoUgh  the  latter  are  atfo  wdl. 
worth  attending  to,  and  may,  with  proper  rare,  in  a 
well-lbeltered  warm  fitoatiain,  be  produced  very  good  iti. 
£nj|land. 

T hcfe  trees  are  propa^,acci!  bv  inotulating  a  bud  of 
fht-rn  v\  i;li  a  plum  or  a  peach  (fock,  or  itHo  a  rtock  of 
tlitir  o*n  kiijii,  in  the  month  of  J<ily.  The  next  Ipring 
when  the  buds  flioot  is  the  time  to  train  them  up,  cither 
for  flandard*  or  half-ftandards,  as  the  cultivator  chufes: 
though  the  ulliat  method  is  to  bud  them  at  the  height 
mtended  for  thc'r  fu  in';.  In  the  fecond  year  after  buj- 
ding,  they  will  be  fu  10  tranfplant  into  the  places  they 
arc  to  remain.  The  bsft  fcafon  for  doing  this  is  in  Oc- 
tober, as  foon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  if  they 
arc  to  fland  in  dry  ground  |  but  if  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved into  a  wet  foil,  February  is  a  far  more  preferable 
time.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obfcrved,  that  plum-ftocka 
will  always  prove  the  boli  for  the  latter,  iJld  almcnd» 
or  peach- flocks,  for  the  former  fituaiion. 

The  blofToms  of  thcfe  trees  often  appear  in  Februaryt 
when  the  fpring  is  forward  :  but  if  froft  cones  on  while 
they  are  out,  their  beautv  is  of  fliOft  duration,  fortbey 
are  foon  deftroyed,  anii  pru.luce  very  little  fruit.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  tlieie  trees  do  not  flower  till  late  in 
M.irch,  thcv  fjliioni  fail  of  bearing  plenty  of  .ilmomis, 
many  of  wbicb  will  be  very  Iweet,  and  fit  for  the  table 
when  gieenj  but  they  will  not  keep  long.' 
AbMomis,  the  fruit  of  the  almond-trah 
Thete  are  two  kinds  of  almonds,  fweet  and  bitter. 
The  greateft  quantity  of  both  forts  are  prrKiiic^d  in 
Syria,  Barbary,  Vurkey,  Spain,  Italy,  the  iflarni  Cy- 
prus, and  France.  The  Cierman  fliops  are  fupplied 
chiefly  from  Provence  and  Valencia.  In  England,  three 
forts  of  almonds  are  didinguilhedt  fmall  Barhary  at* 
mondr,  Isng  Jordan  almonds,  and  fltort,  broid,  Sp^ 
iiifh  or  Vakncia  a!monJl. 

Sweet  altnonds  c^infilf  chiefly  of  t-xprcflible  oil,  and 
a  fine  farinaceous  carih ;  the  oii  is  fu  pienuful,  and  (o 
loofely  intermixed  with  the  other  principles,  that  a  part 
of  it  may  be  iquened  out  with  the  fingers.  The  me- 
dical ufes  of  fweec  almonds  are,  to  fbfien  and  obtund 
acrimony,  and  to  render  rcfmous  fubftances  foluble  In 
water,  and  in  the  animal  fluids.  I'hc  refine  of  j.ilap, 
fcammony,  and  others,  triturated  with  alnmnJs,  dnTohe 
in  water  into  an  emulfion,  and  in  this  form  opeiate  cf- 
feihially,  wfithaut  producing  the  violent  gripes  and  other 
dangerous  confequenccs,  which  they  never  fail  to  do 
when  given  by  themfelvcs. 

Bitter  almonds  yield  alfo  an  oil  to  the  prefs,  not  bit- 
ter like  the  almonds  themfelvcs,  but  as  taftelefs  as  that 
of  the  fwcct  kind,  all  the  bitter  oucter  remaining  in 
the  cake  left  after  the  expreflion.  Several  cxpeiimeata 
have  been  made  for  determining  in  what  principle  the 
bilternef!.  refides  ;  but  they  li.ive  not  anlv/i  rf  d  ;:rr- 
ttiiUv  as  could  be  wilhcd.  XUc  aIniond-c.iKC  dil- 
tiikti  both  with  puic  water,  and  with  water  aiiJ  fait, 
and  with  highly  icdiihcd  fpirit  of  wine.  The  dillilicd 
waters  were  fcarcely  bitter,  but  fadt  a  little  of  the  al- 
mond, and  had  a  confiderablc  pungency  }  the  diAilled 
fpirit  difcovered  fcarcely  any  pungency  or  bittemefs,  and 
differed  very  little,  in  Iniell  or  taflt,  from  the  pure  fpi- 
rit employed  :  the  greate(i  part  of  the  bitteuie&,  in  all 
diflillations,  was  left  bebinO|  and  continued  in  the  in- 
fpiflaicd  extras. 

Bitter  almonda  are  poifimous  to  animals,  particutariy 
to  bird?.  In  the  human  body,  they  afl  as  rcfolvcnta 
and  aperients.  Sweetened  with  fugar,  or  made  into  aa 
emulfion,  they  are  conlidercJ  diuretic,  and  an  an- 
thelmintic i  but  teem  to  be  too  dangerous  a  medicine  to 
be  given  with  fafety,  there  being  inflaoccs  of  cordial 
fpiriu  flavoured  with  bitter  almonda  proving  poilbnous 
to  the  human  fpecics. 

Almond  Furract,  a  fmal!  f  irntir-r,  in  which  the  re» 
fincr&  of  filver  from  lead  melt  the  flags  of  the  litharge 

left  after  this  operation,  and  by  the  hdp  6[  charcoal 
reduce  them  again  into  lead. 

AlMoHO^  in  anatomy,  a  name  fometimes  given  to. 
two  glands,  ftncnlly  called  the  tonliUi  SecTovMU. 

A «  Alio 
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AtMONDS,  among  bpidarirs,  figniry,  pieces  of  rocL- 
cryftai,  ufed  in  adorning  branch  cmdlefticks,  he.  on  ac- 
count of  the  lejemUuice  thqr  bc«r  to  tbt  fruit  of  that 
name. 

AI.MONER,  an  oBoer  appointed  todiftribnte  aunt 

to  the  poor. 

L«rJ  Almoner,  or  L^rd-hi-''  Almoni:r.  En^Und, 
h  an  ecclcGaOical  officer,  genually  a  bifbop,  who  has 
the  rorfeiturc  of  all  dcoianioa,  and  the  goodt  of  feUw  c>c 
it,  which  he  is  to  dillrihtttt  aaMa|  the  poor. 

He  hai  alfo,  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  coftem,  the  power 
of  giving  the  firft  difli  from  the  king's  table  lo  whatever 
poor  pcrfon  he  plcale*,  or,  indead  of  it,  an  alms  in 
oioncv. 

AllMUCAi4TAK,S.   See  ALMACANTA&a. 
ALNAGE,  or  Avinagi,  the  awafariDg  of  woollen 

manufaflurrs  with  an  e!!. 

It  wu  at  firft  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  gtmdneTs  of 
the  commodity,  anJ  accorJin:;lv  a  leal  was  invented  as  a 
mark  that  the  commodity  was  rnatic  according  to  the 
ftatutCi  but  it  being  now  poflible  to  purchafe  tbcfe 
feail,  they  are  aflbwo*  whenever  the  vender  pleafes,  to 
•II  cloths  indifctiminateljr,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our 
woollen  manufadures. 

ALNAGER,  a  public  offic^  whofe  duty  it  is  to  exa- 
mine into  the  r.ffiie  of  all  woollen  cloth,  hx  Icals  upon 
the  various  pieces,  and  colledt  the  alnagc-duty  for  the 
king. 

ALNUS,  in  botany,  the  alder-tioe.  Set  Alsek- 
Tkbi. 

ALOOF,  in  navigation,  keep  aloof,  (commonly  callckl 
keep  the  lufi)  is  tti£  command  given  by  the  pilot  or 
oflicer  to  the  hclmfman,  todire«it  the  (hip's  courfe  neater 
the  wind,  or  nearer  that  point  of  the  compal's  which  the 
■wind  blowt  from.  'I  his  phrafe  probably  regards  the 
danger^i  of  a  iee-ihorc,  from  which  the  pUot  might  older 
the  hclmfman  to  "  keep  aloof." 

ALOE,  in  hoiauy,  a  genus  of  plants,  with  a  '.liaceous 
£owcrt  conllOing  of  one  tubular  leaf,  divided  into  fix 
deep  ftnnentf  at  the  edge.  In  fomc  fpccic*  of  this  ge- 
lMn»  ale  cap,  and  inotherathc  piflii,  finally  become^. » 
fruit,  or  iiM-veflel,  of  an  oblong  cylindric  form  divided 
into  three  cells,  containing:  flat  fcmicircular  fced«. 

The  foil  in  which  ihcic  plants  thrive  bett  i»  t  n  half 
frelh  li^ht  earth  Irom  a  conuTiun  (and  if  the  tmf  taken 
vrilh  it,  and  rotted,  it  is  much  better),  the  reit  fUouId 
lie  white  fca-fand,  and  lifted  lime-rubbilb,  of  each  of  thcfc 
two  a  fourth  part  %  mix  tbefe  M^iber  lis  or  eigbt  months 
at  leaft  before  it  u  ofed,  obfetving  to  torn  k  over  often 

in  this  time. 

The  firft  fpccics  of  aloes  is  very  liardy,  in  refpef^  to 
cold;  and  has,  in  miW  wintcis,  endured  abroad,  beit^ ' 
planted  in  a  very  dry  foil,  and  under  a  fouih  wall  j  but 
aa  tbey  are  liable  to  be  killed  in  hard  Iroib,  they  ge- 
nerally are  kept  in  pots  or  tub)  in  a  COaMlMMl  gicen- 
houfe,  with  oranges,  myrtles,  he.  bat  mufi  hare  very 
little  moifturc  in  winter.  Mod  rif  the  Other  ftirts  are 
■  better  pteferved  in  an  aiiy  glals-cafe,  in  which  there  is  a 
ftov«  lo  make  a  little  fire  in  very  bad  weather,  to  dry  and 
wrm  the  air  tn  ro£gyt  cold,  or  wet  weather,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Mlt  from  entering  the  houfc. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  fcvcnth,  eighteenth,  thirty-fourth, 
ami  tiiirty-rtttli  forts,  require  a  greater  fliarc  of  heat  to 
prcftrvc  t!um  in  winter,  and  Ihould  he  fct  in  a  good 
jlove,  and  kept  nearly  to  the  degree  of  heat  marked 
(opon  Mr.  Fowler's  Botanical  Thermometers)  tempe- 
rate. Indeed,  moft  of  the  other  forts  may  be  kept  in  the 
fame  temperature  of  heat  in  winter}  but  then  fou  mud 
tibfcrvc,  that  the  gre.itrr  the  heat  is  in  winter,  in  which 
^ou  kit-p  thcnn,  the  more  water  tlu-y  will  recjuirc:  and, 
if  they  arc  well  managed  m  this  heat,  they  will  grow 
very  much  m  winter;  therefore,  great  care  mull  betaken 
in  the  fcvere  cold,  that  it  doth  not  enter  the  houfe,  nor 
that  the  heat  be  «t  that  time  Icfiened  ;  as  alfo  bow  you 
begin  to  give  thetn  air  iti  the  fpring ;  for  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  plinfs  will  rendered  very  tender,  by  their 
growing  freely  in  winter;  and  the  leaft  check  to  their 
growth,  at  that  feafon,  is  very  often  their  deftruction. 

Moft  of  the  African  furt!>  of  aloes  produce  fiowcrs  with 
US  annually,  when  grown  to  a  fufieient  fize,  which  is 
generally  the  feevnd,  and  ftldom  .more  jhan  th«,  tbird 
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year,  sftcr  phiuitig  from  ott-fct*;  but  the  American 
slots  (  Ahich,  for  the  moft  part,  produce  their  flower* 
Aems  inimcdiately  from  the  center  of  the  plant)  Iddom 
flower  till  thev  are  of  a  conftderable  age,  and  thia  but 
once  during  toe  life  of  die  plant  {  for  when  the  flower- 
item  begins  to  Ihoot  from  the  middle  of  the  plant  (which, 
for  the  moft  part,  is  of  a  large  fixe,  and  grows  to  a  great 
height),  it  draws  all  the  moillure  and  nouriflunent  from 
the  leaves;  fo  that,  as  that  advances,  the  leavea  decay | 
and  when  the  flowcra  are  fully  bloam,  ftaree  any  of  ihe 
leaves  remain  alive}  bat,  whenever  dit*  happens,  the  • 
old  root  fends  forth  a  numerous  quantity  of  o/i-fcts  for 
increafc;  and  it  is  not  til)  this  time,  that  fome  of  thefe 
iDrt*  can  be  increafed,  efpectally  the  fecund,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  iixth,  and  fcvcnth  torts,  which  never  produce  any 
young  plants  until  they  flower;  at  which  time  ibcdowcr* 
ftem  of  the  litvciub  kxt  is  befet  with  iiaiall  heads  from 
bottom  to  top,  wbidi,  being  taken  off",  and  planted, 
will  grow  as  wrll  n5  furkers  from  the  roots. 

1  Ins  aloe,  whiLli  with  us  fcldom  makes  a  very  large 
plant,  hath  yi  t  ;;i  .iJ  i  i  ed  flowcr-ftems  of  a  confiderable 
Itxc,  and  fifteen  ieet  in  height.  The  flowcri  an  little 
lefs  than  ihofc  of  the  large  fort.  Icannot  here  forbear 
taking  notice  of  a  vulgar  error  relating  lo  the  large 
Amrnean  aloe;  «diieb  is,  that  it  never  flowers  till  it  is 
an  htindred  years  old;  but  this  is  a  millake;  fince  we 
lia\c  had  fewcraj  uf  them  llower  in  England,  fome  of 
which  were  known  not  to  cxc^  fifty  years  old,  and 
others,  which  dowered  many  yean  ago,  cannot  belup» 
pofed  to  have  been  in  England  long  at  to  arrive  at 
that  age,  fmce  they  were  thought  too  tender  for  our  cli» 
I  mate  at  that  time,  when  ^reen-houies  were  not  known} 
I  as  m  ay  be  fan  by  looking  wto  Gcnard'a  and  PkifctnfiM'a 
Herbals. 

Thofe  who  are  defiroui  of  having  this  fort  of  aloe 
flower,  may,  by  giving  the  planu  large  titba  for  their 
rooit  to  fpread,  greatly  prtwoato  their  growth  ;  and,  in 

proportion  to  the  -rrwing  of  the  plants,  their  flowering 
IS  h.tllrned :  for  die  i  ud  being  formed  in  the  center  of 
the  plants,  when  thu  number  o(  leaves  which  enfold  it 
arc  thrown  off,  the  ftem  will  advance}  fo  that,  in  Spaia 
and  Portugal,  n^cie  the  pbrnia  grow  faft,  they  pndoce 
flower*  in  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  and  in  the  Weft- 
Indica,  where  they  grow  fafter,  in  fevcn  or  eight. 

T  he  African  aloes,  for  the  moft  parr,  attord  plenty  of 
fuckers,  by  which  they  are  increafed;  but  tiiofe  tew 
that  do  not  may  be  moft  of  them  propagated,  by  uking 
olF  fome  of  the  under  leaves,  layiog  them  10  dry  for  n 
week  or  ten  daya,  as  was  direded  for  the  o<F-fet$ ;  then 
plant  them  in  the  fame  foil  as  was  dirciS'r  '  tv-  ihem, 
putting  that  part  of  the  leaf  which  did  adhere  lo  the  old 

.1  c  .iluiut  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  an  halt  (according 
to  the  liz-c  ot  the  leaf)  into  the  canh,  giving  them  a 
liule  water  to  fettle  the  earth  about  them :  then  plunge 
the  poa  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  obfcrviae  to  fcreeti 
them  ffom  the  vielanceof  the  fiin,  and  give  tnem  ^tle 
refrc/hings  with  water.  '1  he  bcft  feafon  for  this  is  in 
June,  that  they  may  puih  out  heads  before  winter. 

Allittr's  Dlil. 

Aloes,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  bitter,  gummy,  rew 
finous,  infpiifaied  Juice  ;  prepared  from  the  leavea  of  the 
above  fpeoea  of  punta.  There  are  three  dif&rent  forts 
of  aloca  found  in  Thefliops,  dtftin;;uiibed  by  the  names 

of f'.citurine^  l.'epnticy  and  nibtuin:/. 

Aixit  Hsieisruia.  Socotorins:  aloes  are  brought  fa>m 
the  iiland  Socotora,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  wrspt  in  fkins; 
and  obtained  from  tbe  /utWiM  Mg^iftiia  jfiKoJ* 
jiiTi  purfurtt.  Thn  foit  of  aioea  it  of  a  bright  fnrface, 
and  in  iotnc  degree  pellucid,  in  the  lump ;  of  a  ^  elln  .vifh 
red  OQltwr,  witn  a  purplilh  cati :  when  reduced  mco 
I  powder,  of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  hard  ;ind  frublc  in 
the  winter;  fomewhat  pliable  in  the  fummer, and  <i>ltens 
betwixt  the  fingers.  Its  bitter  tafte  ia  acoom|nnicd  with 
an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not  fvflkKnt  to  prevent  lot  being 
difagreeable:  the  fmell  ia  not  very  unplcafwit,  and  fome* 
what  rcfcmhlcs  that  of  myrrh. 

Aloe  Hep«tua.  Hepatic,  Ijarbadoci,  or  comn.on  aloes, 
are  ufualiy  brought  from  U.itl>adi>L-5 ,  the  b.-il  lort  ia 
Urge  gourd  fhclis ;  an  inferior  k<nd  in  pois  ;  and  a  dill 
worfc  in  ca(ks  ;  and  extra^ed  from  the  ulif  dir/lerHJs  tt 
a/inimt  of  Sloao.    I'hia  ia  daikcT' coloured  than  the 

ftregoing. 
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fafegoin?*  3nJ  not  To  cIcat  or  bright.  It  is  generally 
jlidr  ind  more  compact  }  though  fomctimcs,  <  (ptr(  lallv 
tMcaik  {ort,  quite  (oft  and  clammy.  Its  Imril  is  much 
trongerand  more  difagrcnblc  ;  the  rafte  intcnrciy  bitter 
and  niu(iDO)ii,  with  litttt  at  iwchifig  of  the  anrawtic  fU- 
»oiif  of  the  ferotorine.  • 

Atot  CoLilinw.  Caliallinc,  or  horff  aloes,  are  pre- 
paredj  probably,  Trotn  the  als€  gaiiuttifti  iabailitia  vulgari 
fmStifidUtd  maculaiay  and  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofcd, 
ftom  the  feces  of  the  hepuic ;  the  difference  not  being 
in  purity,  but  in  quality.  It  h  eafity  diftingviflied  &oin 
both  the  foregoing  by  its  ftrong  rank  finell  :  in  other  re- 
it  aprcfs  pretty  much  with  the  hepatic  ;  aivd  is,  not 
unfrequenily,  fold  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared 
lb  pure  and  bright  as  fcarcc  to  be  diftinguilhable  by  the 
eye,  even  from  the  focotorine ;  but  its  oiTenfivc  fmell 
•eadiljr  betrays  it :  and  iT  tbi»  alio  Ihottid  bc  diffipated  bv 
lit,  in  wanting  the  armnatk  flavour  of  the  finer  «oet  will 
be  a  fufficiciir  criterion. 

Aloe*  IS  a  iiimuiatijig  cathartic  bitter:  taken  in  fuffi- 
cient  dofes  to  purge  cffcdually,  as  twofcruples  or  a  dram, 
k  occsfions  commonly  a  great  irritation  about  the  anus, 
and  femetimes  a  difcharge  of  blood.  In  fmallcr  dofes,  as 
ten  or  twelve  grains,  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day,  it  not 
onlyevacuatcs  the  firft  paflages,  butattenuates  and  difTolvcs 
fifcid  humours  in  the  remoter  parta  j  warms  the  habit, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  mendrual  and 
haemorrhoiiial  fluxes :  ita  contimied  ufe  renders  the  Mood 
AafiUj  more  fluid,  aa  kpfwan  on  veneieAioa.  For  •  time, 
fai  tfceK  fmafl  dofci,  it  does  nora£k  hf  ftool  j  but  at  length 
it  prnrlurf;  a  -ciitif  loofcnefs,  of  longer  continuance  than 
that  occalioricd  by  moft  other  purgatives  :  hei:ce  its  utility 
in  habitual  coftivencf^.  This  iHinulatinj;  cathartic  is  pir- 
ticHlari*  adapted  to  pc-rfons  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament 
nd  MBBtary  life,  to  cacheilic  indifpofitions,  and  op. 
preConi  of  the  flootach  by  vifcid  cmditiea  contraAed 
from  irregularity :  in  ivf  bilious  habib  it  it  often  inju- 
ries ; ,  i  mmodcnta^  kcatii^  the  Uood,  or  inflaming  the 
bowcis. 

This  bitter  juice  is  accounted  deftnidive  to  worms,  (or 
to  the  matter  which  faiwurs  their  pfodudion)  whether 
taken  internallj,  or  applied  in  plainera  to  the  umbilical 
region.  It  is  powerfully  antifeptic  ;  and  commonly  made 
an  ingredient  in  tindurcs  and  balfams  for  c!canfing  and 
healing  wounds  cr  putrid  fores. 

Aioea  cooHfts  ol  a  rcfinous  matter,  and  a  large  propor- 
liaa  «f  afuUbnee  called  gum.   Bjr  toiling  in  water,  in 
ihepiqNWtiioii  for  inftance  of  four  ounces  lo  iqnart,  it 
BCwIyalldtllblvCT,  except  the  impurities,  into  a  daric-eo- 
Wttd  liquor,  which,  on  ftandinj^  in  the  col  J  fur  a  night, 
^poTites  the  relln  to  the  botuim,  the  L'unimy  pnrt  conti- 
nuing diJolvcd.  From  this  folution  {p<nircJ  offfrom  the 
precipitated  re&n,  and,  if  any  fcculencies  appear  in  it, 
paiTnl  through  a  drainer)  the  gum  may  be  recovered  in  a 
tdidCMBbfCnpontioa.  The  coarfcr  forts  of  aloes  may 
tepariSeinwi  ihrir  fecidencics,  without  any  fcparatinn 
ofthetununy  and  rcfinous  p.irt?,  by  ftraininf^  the  folti- 
tion  wiilfthot,  and  fcumg  it  directly  lo  evaporate,  wilh- 
oot  fufcring  it  to  fettle. 

The  hepatic  aloes  it  found  to  contain  more  refin  and 
lefi  gun  than  the  ibcotarine  t  and  this  than  the  ca- 
Uliac  Twelve  ounces  of  caballine  aloes  yielded  two 
efnfin;  the  fame  quantity  of  focotorine  three;  of  he- 
puic aim' tour;  ot  cunimy  cxtradt,  the  cabal  line  yield- 
c«i  aiae  ounces  ;  the  focotorine  iomcwhat  than  nine; 
the  hepatic  eight.  The  watery  folution  of  the  gummy 
pHt  of  the  focotoriiie,  after  the  fqpatation  of  the  tc&n, 
appcired  ef  a  brif>fat  brown  eofour,  with  •  caft  of  red ; 
j  that  of  tTie  caballine,  Jer[i  rc.Al^fli  brnwn  ;  r^f  the  hr- 

j  P*"t,  bfownsfh  yellow,  w.chi^ll  aw,  [cudi-ui-y  lo  n.d- 

r  atSt, 

The  refins  of  ail  the  forts,  putiEcd  by  folution  in  {jpirit 
of  wine,  (for  in  their  fettling  from  the  watery  deco^ion 
j  «f  Ihc  aloeat  tbir  impuritica  of  the  juice  fobfide  along 

I  mh  ihcM)  kant  )inte  fmell :  that  obtained  from  the  fi>- 

,1  eotorine  has  fcarccly  any  perceptible  tafte,  that  of  the 

^  hcpattc  a  Qight  bittciiOi  rc1i(h,  and  that  ui  the  caballine 

a  little  more  of  the  alottic  (lavour.  The  gummy  extra£ls 
alfo  a«e  lefs  dtlagreeablc  than  the  crude  aloes ;  the  cx- 
ir»a  of  the  focotorine  has  a  very  little  fmell,  and  is  in 
tnfle  liarcciy  uiiple«l«it  %  that  m  the  hepatic  it  in  liaell 
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i  fomewhat  fbronp;er,  but  feems  to  tafte  rather  lefs  ungrate- 
ful than  the  extract  of  the  focotorine;  the  gum  of  the 
caballine  retains  a  confidcrable  {hare  of  the  peculiar 
rank  fmell  of  this  kind  of  aloes,  butitstafte  is  not  much 
more  unpleaiant  than  that  of  the  cxtrafis  made  from  ih« 
otho"  two. 

The  purgative  virtue  of  aloes,  contrary  to  that  of  moft 
of  the  other  cathattic  vegeubles,  rcfides  chiefly  in  the 
gummy  part ;  the  rcfin,  thS*  ttkcn  in  oonfiderable  dofes, 
(whether  divided  by  teftacmw  powden,  or  diflblvcd  in 
fplrit  of  wme)  having  Knle  or  no  cathartic  power.  So- 
cotorine  aloes,  which  contains  tnoie  gum  than  the  hepa- 
tic, purges  more,  and  with  greater  iriitation  :  the  former 
thcrciore  is  to  be  preferred  win  le  .i  ilimulus  is  required, 
as  for  promoting  or  exciting  the  trcniirual  flux  ;  whilft 
the  latter  is  better  fitted  for  a  common  purge.  The  vul- 
nerary and  balfamic  virniei,  on  the  other  hand,  refide 
principally  in  ^  refin  )  and  hence  the  hepatic,  which  is 
more  rcfir  vu'  than  the  focotorine,  is  found  to  bc  more 
fervictab.c  <n  external  appUcaiions-  The  caballine  aloes, 
on  account  of  its  offcnfive  fmell,  is  very  rarely  made  uft- 
of,  at  leaft  under  its  own  tume,  cither  intomallj  or  ex- 
ternally. 

The  purgative  aloetic  gum  diflblves,  not  only  In  yn- 
tery,  but  likewife  in  fpirituous  mcnftrua :  and  even  more 
readily  in  proof  fplrit  and  in  rrdiiicd  Ipi.  it,  than  in  water 
or  wine.  When  powdered  aloes  is  macerated,  or  digcHed 
in  a  gentle  warmth,  with  water,  with  wine,  or  with  vi- 
nous fpirits  IvgeljT  diluted,  the  powder  foftens,  and  .be> 
comes  tniaeious,  and  the  feluiion  goes  on  exceeding  dow- 
'y:  brncr,  in  making  tinflures  or  folotions  cf  aloes  in 
thefc  Itinii  of  nicnftni.),  it  is  of  advantage  to  mix  with  the 
powder  fome  cii-:'.n  dry  lam;,  whirb,  by  keeping  it  divid- 
ed, promotes  the  diQblution.  With  reAified  and  proof 
fpirits,  the  aloes  doet  oot  cohcic,  but  coatinues  powdery 
till  diliolved. 

Aloes  is  fometimes  taken  by  itfclf,  fometimes  mixed 
with  fapcinaceous  medicines,  warmed  with  aromatics, 
acuattd  with  pungent  materials,  combined  with  the 
deobftruent  gums,  htc.  Many  of  thcfe  kinds  of  com- 
pofitions  have  been  received  at  olEcinals  :  a  pill,  for  tXi* 
ample*  compolcd  of  equal  puts  of  aloeB  and  fiwp,  with  s 
proper  quantity  of  thin  honey:  a  powder,  of  eight  pnrts 
of  aloes,  with  two  of  canclla  alba,  or  with  one  of  Virj;i- 
nian  Inake  root,  and  one  of  ginger:  a  'indlure,  made  by 
digciting  live  ounces  of  thefc  powders  in  iivc  or  f  x  pints 
of  mountain  wine  :  pills  of  four  paru  of  aloes,  two  of 
mnrfa,  and  two  or  one  of  fafiiron,  made  u^  with  fyrup  of 
faffbn,  or  of  orange  pad :  vinoua  and  fpirituouatmduree 
of  the  niii^es,  with  oimBfcnt  pcaporttom  of  the  mjnli  anJ 

r.iflron,  &c. 

Among  different  inimatic  materials  made  trial  of, 
cloves  fccmed  the  be(t  adapted  for  alleviating  the  olFen- 
fivenefs  of  the  aloes :  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
London  ooik^  for  reforming  their  pharmacopeia,  made 
chtnce  of  canetla  alba,  on  accmmt  of  its  not  rendering 
the  medicine  fo  hot  7.5  th-  ncccfTary  quantity  of  the  clove 
itfeif  would  do,  ai^d  yet  having  fo  much  ot  the  clove  fla- 
vour, as  to  cover  the  aloes  in  a  fufficient  degree  :  fome 
commend  the  caiia  caryophyelata,  or  clove  barfc,  as  bav- 
ing  more  of  the  clove  flavour  than  canelia  alba,  and  yee 
not  being  very  hot*  Where  volatile  fpirits  are  to  bc 
joined,  a  Tolution  of  the  aloes,  in  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  atn- 
moniar,  or  in  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  v.;[ii  quick- 
lime, are  very  elegant  preparations,  and  require  Inile  af- 
fiftance  from  aromatics  to  render  them  fupportabic  to  the 
palate;  the  oficnfivenefs  of  the  aloes  being  greatly  abated 
by  the  fpirit,  and  the  pungency  of  the  fpirit  flieathed  \/f 
the  aloes  ;  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  fixe.1  with  al- 
kaline fait,  docs  not  diflblve  near  fo  much  of  the  aloes  as 
the  two  abovcawnitioned.  Ltv^t H^krj  if  ^ Mumn 

M*dica. 

Aloks  //W.   Sec  Lignum  ///«;. 
ALOE  riCS,  a  general  name  for  all  medicioea,  whole 

bafis  or  principal  ingredient  n  aloes. 

ALOGIANS,  in  ccclcfiaflical  hiflory,  a  fe£l  of  ancient 
hcrcti<5,  who  denied  that  Jilui  (JhrilHs  the  logo."!,  or 
eternal  word;  and  thcrciore  they  ftjefied  the  gplpcl  of 
i>t.  John  as  a  fpurtous  produ£lion. 

I'be  word  is  Greeks  and  componnded  of  «,  priv.  and 
My9<^  the  word. 

ALOPECIA. 


I 
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ALOPECIA,  in  molictnc,  implie*  a  falling  off  of  the  i 
hair,  occifioned  wtber  by  a  defcA  of  nowitbaiCJit,  or  a  i 

b»J  ft  'tc  of  the  humours.  | 
ALP,  a  luiiin:  -iven  to  the  bullHiich,  lo  Tcvml  patts  i 

oftngUnJ.     Slc  lU'LLFlNCH. 

ALPHA,  the  name  of  the  fuft  letter  of  ihc  Gicclc 
aJj^abct*  ainfwering  to  our  A. 

Atkltumeril  it  ft'anU*  for  one,  or  the  firft  of  any  thing  ; 
hence  alpha  and  omegs,  being  the  firfl  and  laft  let 
ters  in  the  Greek  alphabet^  are  uied  to  iigotfy  ibeeternity 
of  God.  ^  .     ^  ^ 

ALPHABET*  the  natural  OT  cuftolBafJf  fentl  Of  the 
fevcral  letters  of  a  language. 

The  word  is  formf  d  from  alpha,  ami  Aide*  tbe  firft  and 
fecond  letters  of  the  Greek  alphibeti 

The  number  of  letrers  \t  difletent  fn  the  alphabets  of 
different  lang'i.ijv-.  The  Knc-l  lli  alphabet  contains 
34.  letters,  rj  wiui-h  if  wc  add  /  :itul  v-  confonant,  the 
fum  will  be  26;  the  French  23  ,  the  HctirL  .v,  ChalJce, 
Syriac*  and  Samaritan,  22  each  5  the  Aiabic  28;  the 
FvHuui  31 )  the  Turlcifti  33;  the  Georgian  36}  the 
Coptic  32  ;  the  Mufcoiritc  43t  ibeGteek  2^)  ibe  La- 
tin 22  ;  the  Sclavonic  17 ;  ibeDutch  16 ;  the  Spanifha?  , 
the  Itiilian  20;  the  Ethiopic,  an  !  Tart.nian,  each  202; 
the  Indians  ot  Bengal  2t  ;  the  Baiamcfc  \').  The  Chi- 
nefc  have,  properly  fpcaking,  no  alpl> al'ct,  rxcrpr  wc 
rail  their  whole  language  by  that  name :  their  letters 
are  word*)  or  rather  Itieroglyphict,  aawvatiog  to  about 
8c,oco. 

Alphabet  is  alfo  nftd  fior  a  cypher,  ortaWeof  the 
u  l-jfii^  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  corrcf]  on  Jtnt  fe- 
crct  iharadlcis,  and  other  blank  fymbuU  inte»«ltil  to  rcn- 
ilcr  the  writing  more  dificuk  to  be  decyphcred. 

Mphabst*  among  tnerchanta*  a  kind  of  index,  with  t 
the  twenty-four  leit«rs  in  their  natnral  order,  in  iriilch 
arc  fet  Jy  ,vn  the  names  of  thofe  who  havc  open  aceoiinta, 
referring  to  the  folios  of  the  ledger. 

ALPHABE  r  iLAf,,  romcthiogbeioiigiAgto,  or  placed 
in  t|i«  order  of,  the  alphabet. 

ALPHETA,  to  aftronomy,  the  name  of  a  fixed  ftar  in 
the  northern  erowot  and  ipeiiexaUy  called  lucida  coronar. 
'  See' the  article  LtuiJa  CoitowJK. 

ALPHONSIN,  in  furgery,  an  inftnuncntforestiad- 
ing  bullets  out  of  gun-fliot  wounds. 

This  inflrunacnt  derives  its  name  from  the  inventor 
Alpbonfui  Ferriet,  a  phyfician  of  Naples.  It  coniiiU 
of  three  branehcs,  which  are  clofed  by  a  ring.  When 
clifet!  sriil  introduced  into  the  WOand,  the  operator  draws 
batic  the  jmg  toward*  the  handle,  upon  which,  the 
branches  opening  take  hold  of  the  b^ill  ;  ;inJ  then  thr  ring 
is  puflicd  from  tne  haft,  by  whitti  nuaui  tJie  branches 
grafp  the  ball  fo  firmly  as  to  exttafl  it  from  the  wound. 

ALPHONSINE  '1  ablbs,  aftronomical  tables  calcu- 
lated by  order  of  Alphonfus  kingof  Caftile,  in  the  con- 
(•Tii.i'.Ion  of  wbit  h  thnt  prtooe  ia  fappofed  lo  have  eoo- 

tribuied  h'S  own  labour. 

ALPHCJS,  anion:'  phyficians,  a  iV\(c:\(i  of  the  flcin, 
otheiwil'e  called  vuiltgf,  when  that  membrane  is  fprinlc- 
led,  or  as  it  were  coircrcd  with  white  fpots.  hcveral 
authors  confider  it  aa  a  (ymptoB  of  the  leprofy.  See  the 
article  Leprosy.  • 

The  word  is  Greek,  «u^>  a  radix  in  that  language, 
and  fignifies  white. 

ALRAMECH,  in  afironcmy,  the  name  ol  a  l>ar  of 
the  firft  BJagnitude,  generally  called  ArAurus.  Sec 
AKCTVktia. 

ALSINASTRUM,  ift  bocany*  agcnaaot  plaois  re- 

femblinp  the  alline,  of  chlckweed. 

ALSiNK,  chickweed,  in  botany,  Tmall,  crcepir  , 
juicy  herb;  annual,  yet  common  in  ail  times  of  the  ycdf 
ID  fhady  cultivated  ground. 

Tbia  herb  waa  formerly  employed  in  cataplafms 
agatnft  external  inflammationa »  and  iti  exprefled  jnioe, 
a  decoftion,  given  alfo  internally,  ai  an  a|ierienti  tbti- 
fcorbutic,  antiphlogiftic,  and  as  a  reftorarive'  (that  if, 
perhaps,  for  abatin<;  he£tic  fits)  in  atrophies  and  con- 
fumptions.  Nor  do  the  virtues  afcnbcd  to  it  appear 
to  be  wholly  without  foundation  .  experiment  difco.crs, 
that  it  ia  not  dcftitute  of  adive  matter,  though  this  mat- 
ter'ia  lb  far  divided  and  diluted  in  the  herb,  as  fcarcely 
to  maaifeft  tifelf  tiU  feparated  from  tll«t  gf  elfer  parta. 
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I'hc  frilh  \ti\c\  h.ive  an  herbaceous  Uimeivitiit  uiine 
tifti  vkithout  aiiv  rcm.-rkablc  fmell  ;  in  diAiilation, 
wtih  water  or  with  I'pirir,  they  give  over  nothing.  On* 
exprelEon,  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  green -colomcd' 
turbid  iiiice;  ivith  ditliculty  depoiits  its  feces  upon 
ft.indmg,  but  iminediatcly  parts  with  them  on  being 
heated  to  ebullition,  and,  being  now  pailird  ihrou^^h  a 
ftraiiif  r,  looks  clear  and  redUiih.  1  he  depurated  juice, 
inrpiiLied  to  the  ronliftcocc  of  an  cxiraA,  difiMMrera  to 
the  uAe  a  cool  prtietrating  faline  puo|eiicy,  which 
quickly  off,  leaving  a  flight  aullcrity  in  the  mottth. 
Ltiiii'i  Hi/lary  rj'  th  VaUna  Alfdica. 

ALT,  in  roufu,  a  term  applied  fo  the  high  notes  in 
:lic  ii-.ilc.    See  Gami;t. 

AL  i'AR,  a  place  upon  which  facnfices  were  aa> 
ciently  oftVrrd  to  fomc  deity. 

As  lacrilicca  oficred  up  to  God  are  as  ancient  as  the 
world,  altara  are  of  no  left  antiquity.  The  Scripture 
in  fitiK-  pl.iccs  rjr.aki  cf  altir>  cdh-d  bv  the  patnarrhs, 
without  dcfcribing  the  form  nr  nuticr  of  them.  i'hc 
altar  wh.ch  JjcmIi  jet  up  at  Hcthcl  w.is  nothing  but  • 
(lone  whsch  had  ktved  him  for  a  piilow.  Gideon  fa. 
crificcd  upon  nothing;  better  than  a  Aonc  which  waa' 
beftore  tiia  houfe.  The  firft  altara  which  God  com- 
manded Mnfes  to  niile  to  him  rauft  have  b^n  of  earth, 
or  rough  floncs ;  and  th'-  Lord  docLircd  to  him,  that 
It  any  ufe  were  made  of  iron  in  thtm  they  would  |>e 
impure.  The  altar  of  burnt  ^  tjs  which  he  caufed' 
fome  time  after  to  be  made,  was  a  kind  of  trunk  of 
Shittim^wood,  hollow,  and  coveted  over  with  plaiea  of 
brafs. 

The  altar  which  Mofcs  enjoined  Jolhua  to  build  upon 
mount  Kbal,  was  to  be  01  unpolKlic )  ironcs ;  and  it 
a  very  probable,  that  thofe  which  were  buiit  afterwards 
by  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  were  of  the  fame  ftroc- 
ture.  I'he  alur  which  Solomon  ereded  in  the  temple 
waa  of  brab,  but  filled,  aa  it  believed,  with  rough 
Hones.  It  was  twrntv  cubits  Ion?,  twenty  wide,  and 
ten  in  height.  Laitiv,  th.it  which  w.i«  built  at  Jeru- 
falem  by  Zcrubba^cl,  and  other  Jews  who  returned 
from  Babylon,  was  only  of  rough  ({ones:  nor  waa  thac 
which  the  Maccabees  rebuilt  any  better.  Jofephua  faya, 
that  the  altar  which  in  his  time  was  in  the  temple  was  of 
rough  (tones,  fifteen  cubits  high,  forty  long,  and  as  many 
in  width. 

Altar  »f  hunfi.  1  his  was  a  fmall  tablf  of  fliictim- 
woo  I,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  of  one  cubit  in  length* 
another  in  width,  and  two  in  height.  At  the  four  cor- 
ners of  it  were  four  kinds  of  homa,  and  all  round  « 
little  border  or  crown  over  it.  Every  ntorninp  and  even- 
ing, the  priert  in  waiting  for  that  week,  .md  appointed 
by  lot  t -r  this  office,  offered  inirnk-  0/  a  p^rticu.'jr 
compoi'uion  upon  this  altar;  and  to  this  end,  entered 
with  the  fmoaking  cenfcr  filled  with  hrc  rroni  the  altar 
of  burnt-ofierioga  in  the  Holy,  where  this  altar  was 
fixed  oVkr>againit  the  fhew-bread  table.  This  was  the 
altar  wri-th  u-as  hi.!  irn  bv  Jcrrmiah  b.fire  the  captivity, 
'i'he  pncU,  hav:nf:  place.!  the  ccii:t.r  tiU  it,  retired  out 
of  th-.-  Huly.    bcr  i'l.ite  IV.  fi;;.  5. 

Altar,  or  cable,  fur  the  inew-bread  was  a  finall  table  ~ 
of  (hittim-wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  having 
a  little  border  round  it|  adorned  with  fculpture.  It  was 
two  cublia  long,  one  cubit  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  in 
height.  It  was  p'a-.cd  in  the  Uo!v.  Vy.cn  thij  table  every 
fabbath-day,  were  put  twelve  loaves  with  fait  and  in- 
cenfe. 

AtTAX  tf  BmrMt'tfiriHgt.  This  was  a  kind  of  cof- 
fer of  (htttim.W(KMi,  covered  with  braft  ptatca.   It  was 

t'  "  cubits  fquare,  and  three  in  height.  Mofet  placed 
,1  to  the  Eaft,  before  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle,  in 
the  open  air,  that  to  the  (ire,  u'h;ch  was  10  he  kept  per- 
petually upon  it,  and  the  (ino^k  ariling  from  the  facri- 
fices  which  were  burnt  there,  might  INClpoil  the  in« 
fide  of  the  tabernacle.  At  the  four  cornen  of  the  altar 
there  was  an  appeaianoe  ae  it  were  of  four  horns,-  co- 
vcrcd  with  the  fame  metal  as  the  refl  of  the  altar. 
Within  the  depth  or  holluv.-  of  it  was  a  prate  of  brafs, 
on  which  the  fire  was  made  ;  througli  th:s  tell  the  aihes 
in  proportion  aa  thc^  increafcd  upon  tbe  altar,  and  werO 
received  below  wiihio  a  pan  which  was  placed  under  it. 
At  tbe  four  comcta  of  tbia  grate  irera  four  rioga,  and 
7  four 
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(bur  chain*,  which  kept  if  up  at  the  four  hdrns  of  the 
titar  abovcmentioned.  As  this  akar  wu  portable)  Mofes 
hd  tioff  buAk  »nd  faflelwd  t»  the  fide*  of  it*  into 
trbleli  wtitt  wn  Amm  ef  Aittiih-waod.  owrbiid  with 
brafj,  by  Ac  iidp  whcfcdf  itins  maoMd  fram  place  to 
place. 

Such  waj  the  altar  6rhiirnt-ofFt-rKii  - 1  ?!ongltig  to  the 
tabemack  ercded  by  Mofet  in  the  wtlJcrnefs  :  but  in 
Soloiaoa**  fotlplc  it  was  much  larger.  This  was  a  kind 
nf  cubCf  twcnty-cttbiia  longt  manr  wide,  and  ten  in 
Krighr.  It  Wa«  covered  with  thick  plates  of  hrafs,  and 
fin  J  J  wi[h  rough  ftoncj  ;  on  the  caft  fide  there  wjs  an 
eify  afcent  leading  up  to  it.  When  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  they  rtbuilt  the  altar  of 
lunif^lflvringt  after  the  model  of  Solonwo's  i  but  after 
totb  die  temple  and  altar  hail  been  prophaned  by  the 
orders  of  AoCIOChus  Epiphanes,  this  altar  was  dcmo- 
lilbed,  and  the  ftooe«  of  it  were  laid  up  in  lomc  p.^rt 
«f  the  temple  which  was  ufipollutcd,  till  a  prophet 
ihould  be  railed  up  by  God,  who  ihould  come  and  de* 
dare  the  aft  fi9r  troieh  tHey  were  referved.  Herod  the 
Great  having  made  aiiear  temple,  buUtao  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings  tike  ^at  wbieh  had  been  there  before  ,  but  Jo- 
fr;  bus  laya,  (bat  the aftent  up  to  it  was  on  Che  fouai- 

The  alter  of  burnt-olFeringa,  according  to  the  rab- 
Wm*  was  a  large  maCi  all  built  of  rough  and  uopoliflied 
ftonet,  the  bain  whereof  was  tbittf«two  aibift,  or  forty- 

ejght  fe^T  fqajre.  From  thence  the  altar  rofc  «(nc  cubit. 
Of  a  foot  a:id  a  half,  then  there  was  a  diminifhing  of 
one  cubit  in  •hi  tneK;  from  thence  the  altar  being  only 
thirty  cubits  fquare,  rofc  Ave  cuhits,  and  received  a  new 
dimliwtirf  or  in-b?nching  of  two  cubits,  and  confe- 
•uently  was  reduced  to  twenty-ei^ht  cubits  fquare. 
From  (hence  again  it  fofe  three  cubits,  and  grew  two 
cubits  fmallcr.  I^aflly.  it  rofe  aga*n  one  cubit,  and  fo 
bein^  in  all  twenty-four  cubits,  or  thirty-fix  foot  fquare, 
k  formed  the  hearth  on  which  the  facrifices  were  burnt, 
and  the  perpetual  fire  kept  up.   See  plate  IV  fig  ^. 

Thediminvtion  of  two  cubiu  abovcmentioned,  which 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  alur,  fenred  as  a  pafliiige 
for  the  priefts  to  go  and  come  about  the  attar,  tn  attend 
the  hre,  and  pl  icc  the  fact •  (ices  on  it.  Fi,!;.  i!i:Lr  w.is 
COmpofed  of  targe  plates  of  maflfy  brafj,  wh.-nce  it  i$ 
called  the  brafen  altar.  It  is  believed,  that  the  altar 
waa  all  filled  with  rough  Aooea  or  earth,  aocordiag  to 
what  Tf  Aid  in  Exodus ;  An  akar  of  earth  thou  malt 
make  unrn  rr-,  an  !  Oiilt  facrificc  thcieon  thy  burnt-of« 
kiiogi,  and  thv  pcSLe-offcr  n^'!  —  and  if  tJ\ou  w\l  ni-ilcc 
aoe  an  altar  of  ft'.ine,  thou  ili  ih  nut  budd  i'  wuh  hewn 
flone,  for  if  thou  lift  uptby  tooi  up  ni  it,  tSou  h^tl^  pal 
luted  it."  Ac  the  four  comera  of  t^e  «lrar,  nn  the  lad 
diaainution  or  in-beochtog,  were  four  fmall  pillars  of  a 
cubit  fquare,  and  in  the  form  of  a  perfeA  cube.  Theft 
ate  the  horns  of  the  altar,  fo  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture *,  they  were  hoUow,  trtat  part  of  the  blood  of  the  fa- 
Ciifices  might  be  poured  into  them. 

The  aicem  to  the  altar  waa  tnr  an  inlitnltble  rife  on 
tbe  fiMb>fide,  and  waa  called  kn>be(b  t  it  waa  thirty- 
two  cubits  in  length,  and  fixteen  in  breadth,  and  landed 
upon  the  upper  bcnching-in,  near  the  hearth  or  top  of 
tJu-  .iltar;  for  to  go  up  to  the  altar  bv  ftepi  was  by  the 
law  forbidden.  The  prieils  might  go  round  about  tbe 
■tlV»  and  perform  their  offices  very  conveni'  nt»y  upon 
Ac  two  in-benchiog>  which  we  have  detcribcdf  namely, 
•bet  ef  the  middle,  which  was  a  rubtt*  and  that  above  it, 
which  w»»!iltewife  a  cubit  hrci^  ,  for  it  wou'd  have  been 
very  uneafy  tor  them  to  have  walked  barefoot,  on  the 
hearth,  which  was  always  betted  bf  the  fire  that  waa 
«ootinoally  burning  there. 

With  regard  to  the  heatbeoi*  they  made  tbdr  altars 
at  firft  only  of  turf ;  but  afterwards  they  were  made  of 
Aone,  of  marble,  of  wood,  and  even  of  horn,  as  that 
of  r\  polio  in  the  ifland  of  Delos.  The  figure  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  materials,  was  different }  fome  were 
round,  others  fquare,  others  oval :  they  were  always 
mraed  tswaida  the  eaft»  and  fiood  lower  than  tbe  fta- 
tis««  of  tbe  goda,  which  were  placed  upon  bafes  above 
the  altar,  which  w;is  generally  adorned  with  leaves  and 
Bowers ;  thule  of  Apollo  with  laureli  thoie  of  Hercuies 
with  poflirt  Jufiur't  with  oalci  Vcnaa'a  with  aayrtlet 
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aftd  thofe  of  Minerva  With  olive.    Tbe  aiurs  wert" 
ufually  eoalecfitid  with  diU  wbidi  tfia  foni«d  upoil 
them. 

A  fetitfrtd  tf  A  (ffalttM  was  to  lerve  a  a  place  of  refuge^ 

or  fan^uisrf ,  to  all  thofe  who  fled  to  them,  whatever 
crimes  they  had  committed.  Romulus  was  the  firti  who 
appointed  thcfe  p'accs  of  refuge  in  the  temples^  that  bjf 
this  means  be  might  people  his  new  city  :  and  the  previ- 
leges  of  thefe  fanAuaries  came  to  fo  great  a  height^ 
(bat,  at  Rome,  and  in  the  cities  of  Urecce,  the  temples 
were  filled  with  debtors,  fugitive  flaves,  and  crimioalsi 
in  defiance  of  the  civil  poweti  which  eouM  not  fofcc' 

tbcm  from  the  attars^ 

Tbe  height  of  altars  differed)  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent  gods  to  whom  they  tvere  couiiecrated :  far  the 
Ow  ewpttr/a/i  or  Ofoftlal  Oodsi  had  their  altars  raifcd  id 

a  very  great  height  abate  the  ground  j  inur  inirh  that 
Paufaniis  tells  us,  tnat  the  altar  of  Olympian  Jjpiter 
was  almoft  twcnry-two  fcrt  high.  I'o  the  tcrreurial 
gods  and  heroes,  they  facrificcd  upon  altars  almoft  clofc 
to  the  ground  i  and  they  dug  •  bole  in  the  earib  foi 
thofe  of  the  Infernal  gqdai 

Before  temples  were  in  ufe,  altera  'were  erefled,  famej 
times  in  grove  ,  fomctimes  in  the  highways,  an  i  um 
times  on  the  to^s  of  mountains :  and  it  was  cuftoinary 
to  engrave  upon  them  the  name,  a  proper  enftgn,  and 
charaSer  ol  (he  deity  to  wht>m  they  were  dedicated. 
Thus  St,  Paul  oblbrved  on  an  altar  at  Athena  this  in« 
fcription,  AynKv  0s*»,    To  the  unknown  God. 

Altar  is  alio  u fed  to  denote  the  eoramunioa-iabie 
in  the  rclorrrxJ  churches. 

Altar,  in  aftronomy.   See  Ara« 
ALTARAGE,  tbe  profita  trffing  ta  a  pricft  tm  ac4 
ctHint  of  the  altar. 
ALTERANTS,  in  medicUiea  See  the  artidc  A trt- 

RAriVSS. 

AL  PERATE,  in  mufic  and  geometry.  SeeSssqiri'* 

ALT  ATE_ 

AL  I  £KATiV£S,  or  Alterativb  medicines,  in 
the  healing  art*  are  fuch  medicinca  at  corned  the  bad 
qualities  m  (he  animal  ltuidt«  withont  oceafimiing  any 

fenfiUe  evacuation. 

ALTERNA  TE,  in  a  pener:!l  fcnfc,  ilgnifi-s  a  term 
applied  to  ftlcb  perlons  or  things,  as  fuccc«d  each  other 
by  turns. 

AtTBRHATB,  in  botai^j  implies  fecb  a  dHpofition  of 
the  leaves  of  a  plant,  that  the  fim  oo  one  fide  of  a  faiandl 

ftands  higher  than  the  'hrA  nn  the  other  fide}  dwAcowl 
the  fame,  and  fo  on  to  the  top. 

Alternate,  in  heraliiry,  is  faid  with  regard  to  th< 
ntaaiiun  ot  tite  quarters  Thus  tbe  firfi  and  fourth  ()uar« 
ters,  and  the  fecond  and  third,  areirfiiallyof  the  fame 
nature,  and  are  th;nce  called  alrernate  qujlten. 

Altermate  Angle ^  in  geometry,  are  thofe  acute  flir' 
obtutean^ie-  which  »re  rippufite  to  each  other,  and  form- 
ed by  a  ri^iit  line  cutting  two  parallel  rigni  lines.  Thua 
if  AB  fplate  X.  fig.  5  }  be  parallel  to  CD,  and  tbe 
tine  GH  cuts  them  in  I  and  K,  then  are  the  angles 
A  I K,  D  R  r,  and  B  i  K,  I K  C,  alternate  angles,  by 

18,  Euc.  I.    n  1  jf  always  equal. 

Alligat'tsn  Ali  tRNATE.    i>ec  Alligation. 

Altekn  ATK  Rat  ID,  or  Prefitrtitny  is  where  the  anteee^ 
dent  of  the  one  ratio  is  to  its  confoquent,  as  the  antece- 
dent of  another  to  its  confoquent }  the  very  fame  ration 
in  this  cafe,  holding  alteriMtety  in  refped  of  the  soteon* 
dents  to  each  other,  and  the  confequenta  to  ttch  other. 

Thus,  if  A  :B::C:D|  thCD  alternately  A: Ct:6:0« 
Sec  Proportion. 

ALTERNATION  pioperly  fignifiea  n  fiicceffioa  bf 
turns. 

AlTCkitATloMI,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  term  fomedmet 
ufed  to  exprcfs  the  various  changes  or  alterations  of  orddT 

in  any  number  of  things  propofed. 

'J'h  s  is  alfn  railed  prrrnutation^  &c.  and  is  early  foynd 
by  a  continual  multiplication  of  all  tbe  numbers,  begin- 
ninj;  at  unity.  Thus  if  it  be  required  to  know  hov 
many  changts  or  alternations  can  be  rung  on  fix  bellt, 
multiply  the  numbera  1,2,3,4,5,6,  continually  one 
into  anolfttr,  and  the  lalt  product  gives  the  nuniber  of 
changes,  in  this  cate,  72U.  Sw  the  invclltgiiittin  of  this 
ruk  under  the  woid  Ch  akoc 

B  b  ALTER. 
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ALTERNATIVE,  in  a  general  fciifc,  implies  nearly 
tbe  f^me  as  alternate.    Si-c  ALTEltNATe. 

ALTH^^A,  Alarjbmaliiw,  in  the  materia  mcdica,  a 
foft  hoary  plant,  with  obtong  undivided  leaves,  and  pale 
tii'rti-colourcd  monopetalo'.ib  fl  iwcr".,  cut  Jctply  iiiio  five 
fedions,  Tet  in  a  double  cup,  the  outermoll  ut  whtch  ia 
divided  into  nine  parts,  the  inner  into  five :  the  fruit 
confift*  of  a  ouoibcr  of  capfuln,  fet  in  fortn  of  a  Aat 
^tik,  oontabiA^  neh  •  fingle  fitA :  the  riMt  wn  long 
and  flcnfler,  with  fever*!  fibres  of  a  pale  yelloAifli  <:o 
lour  on  the  ouifidc,  and  white  within.  It  grows  vvitU  in 
marflies  and  other  muill  plat  liiou^h  frequently  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  It  is  p;rcnnial,  and  flowers  from  June 
CO  near  the  end  of  fummcfr. 

AU  the  parts  of  aJtbaM  tbound  wick  a  dotinout  jutcct 
of  (ciroely  any  fmell  or  particuUr  tafte.  The  <iry  roots, 
bo  lej  in  wali-r,  v-'wc  out  near  h^!f  their  weight  of 
gummy  matter  ;  wh>cii,  on  evaporating  the  aqueous 
fluid,  forms  an  undluous,  flavourlcfs,  yellowifli  muciUL'f . 
The  leaves  afford  fcarcely  one-fourth  their  weight,  and 
the  Bowers  and  f'-eds  {\  \\  left}  though  the  two  latter 
have  been  looked  upon  by  fome  as  tfaemoft  mucilaginous, 
in4f  accordingly  picicribed  in  lefs  quantity  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  phnt. 

Of  all  the  mucilaginous  vegetables,  mar(hmallow-root 
is,  among  ut,  of  the  moll  general  ufe,  for  obtunding  and 
ioccaJlatiiig  aaimooious  thin  Buids,  in  tickling  coughs 
from  deiluxions  on  the  fauces  and  lunc|i«  in  hoarfoteft, 
erofions  of  the  flomarh  nnJ  int*  ilincs,  Jifliculty  and  heat 
ot  UDiic,  and  for  lubricating  and  rclixin^  the  paflages  in 
nephritic  and  i  alculom  complaints. 

The  root  i»  (ometinies  given  in  powdcf,fiom  a  fcruple 
ID  adiam  or  two,  either  by  itfelf,  or  In  conjnnftion  with 
other  materiabof  fimilar  iauntion.  as  gum  tragacanth, 
ftarch,  &c.  ft  is  rather  too  bulky,  however,  for  this 
form  ;  and  may,  in  niofl  rif-'b,  t>e  tjkjn  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  that  of  an  iitluhon  or  decoction,  Iwcctcncd 
vvith  a  little  liquorice:  an  ounce  of  the  dry  root  is  fufS- 
cient  for  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  water,  a  larger  prqior- 
tion  rendering  the  liquor  difagreeabty  flimy.  A  ff  rup* 
made  hy  boiling  a  pound  of  the  frcQi  roots  in  a  gallon  of 
water  till  half  the  liquor  is  waflcd,  prcfTing  out  the  de 
coition,  and  after  fettling  for  a  n^!u,  bo  ting  it  down 
with  four  pounds  of  fine  fugar  till  the  weight  of  th" 
whole  is  fix  pounds,  is  kept  la  the  (hop$,  and  employed 
occaitooaUjr  in  foOie  diforders  of  the  brcaft,^  and  for 
fweeteatnc  emollient  decoQions  in  nephritic  caies. 
Lnvii's  Htjhry  of  th*  Materh  Aferl  'tca. 

ALFIMEI'RY,  .the  art  ot  meafuting  altitudes  or 
heights,  whether  aoceffihle  or  jnaccciible.  S«c  Ai>ti 

TUBE. 

I1ie  word  is  cowpeanded  of  the  Latia*  «jbir»  high, 
and  the  Gicrk,  ^i7«««,  to  meafurr. 

ALTITUDE,  Ahitudu  in  geometry,  the  third  dioien- 

fion  of  boJy,  cunfuict!  d  with  regard  to  its  clcvatlOOabove 
the  ground  ;  called  alto  height  or  depth. 

Tlie  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  altus  high. 

Al^TlTUDl  a  Fifurtf  is  the  diiUnce  of  iu  vertex 
IhNn  ki  bafe,  or  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  let  fdll 
from  the  vertex  rn  thcbafc.  Thus  KL  (plate  IX.  3  ) 
being  tjlten  for  thi-  l.ifc  of  the  triangle  KML,  the  per 
pendirular  M  P,  let  fall  irom  the  vertex  M  upon  the 
hafe     L,  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  triangle. 

Triaa^ea  of  equal  bafts  and  altitudes  are  equal,  and 
fnallclograms,  whole  bafcs  and  alutude*  ate  equal  to 
thofe  of  Triangles,  are  juil  double  thereof. 

Altitudk,  in  op;i.s,  is  ufual'v  ciinfidrref!  as  thr  an 
gle  fubtended  between  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye,  pa- 
rallel to  the  horfson,'  Md  a  vifuiU  lay  cmitced  from  an 
objrtft  to  the  eye. 

if,  through  the  two  extremes  of  an  objcil,  S  and  T 
(plate  W.fig.  7-)  two  parallels,  T  V  and  b  Q,  be  drawn, 
tnc  angle  f  V  S,  intercepted  between  a  ray  paffing 
throuirh  the  vertex  S,  and  ler.-ninating  the  ffuduw  thcie- 
of  in  V,  makes,  with  the  rit;ht  line  T  V,  what  is  called, 
by  Ibme  writers,  the  altitude  of  the  luminary. 

Altitude  •/  tb*  Eyt,  in  pertpeitive,  i«  a  right  line 
kc  fall  from  the  eye  perpendicular  to  die  geometrical 
plane. 

Altitude,  in  agronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  the  fun 
<r  j(lw  from  the  horizon.   This  altitude  it  meaAvcd  by 
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an  arch  of  a  vortical  circle,  intercepted  between  the  point 
where  the  fun  or  ftar  then  is,  and  the  horizon.  . 

Jlfp^m  Altituos  of  any  heavenly  objc4l*  is  thf. 
arch  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  the  fenfiUe 
ho'i/.iin  and  the  center  of  thf  ot  jL>n. 

True  Altituob  is  the  arch  of  a  vertical  circle  com- 
prehended between  the  center  of  th«  ohjcA  and  the  ra- 
tional horiaoo* 

The  true  altiiodea  of  the  fun  and  planets  difier  but 
very  little  from  their  apparent  altitudes  i  bccaufe  of  their 
great  dillanccs  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  the 
fmallnefs  ot  the  earth's  fjiiii  diameter,  when  compared 
thereto  :  but  the  distance  between  the  true  and  a|>parent 
altitude  of  the  moon  is  very  confideiablCt  it  fiimetimea 
•mounting  to  upwards  of  50  minutes. 

Mirldum  AlTlTUDl  af  tht  Sun,  Plamt,  or  Sftfr,  is  an 
arcli  ofihe  meridian  n  tciceptcJ  biivvt-n  I'.i  .riZ' i.n  ;ind 
the  center  of  the  iib;i:ct.  I  or  ilic  ciicilkoJ  ot  i>t>ier»'ing 
the  n.eridian  altitu  c  of  afi  heiivrnly  objed^  (he  MsRlf 
DiAN  ////>>«<//,  and  Obskrvation. 

Altitude  »f  tht  PoU  it  the  height  of  the  pole  above 
the  horiaon,  or  an  arch  of  the  mendian  interoepied  be« 
tween  the  pole  and  the  horizon. 

The  altitude  of  the  pole  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  the  diflance  of  the  pole  from  the  zenith 
(  f  ihe  place  is  alwap  the  compUment  of  the  laiiciide 
thereof. 

AtTiTttDt  4/  ihf  EfiimaUJ  is  the  devation  of  the 

cquinoftidi  above  the  horizon,  an  J  is  al^^vs  equal  to 
the  cotnplenitnt  t  l  the  latitude,  or  the  coa:ti!i:nicnt  of  the 
.tititudc  of  the  p'llc. 

Altituob  ef  tht  mnegt/mal  Dtgru  i»  the  altitude  of 
the  nonagefimal  degree,  counted  from  the  point  at  which 
it  rifes ;  or  it  ia  the  complement  of  the  diftmcc  of  the 
90th  degree  of  the  edip  ic,  reckoned  from  the  orient, 
or  eafl  point.    See  Not;  ag^  s  i  r.i  al. 

ALTtTUOE  af  AJeliott-,  a  term  midc  ulc  of  by  Dr, 
VViillis,  to  exprefs  the  meafure  of  any  motion  computed 
according  to  the  line  of  direction  of  the  moving  foico. 

AtTtTtf  o>  if  tit  BtrtVt  Sbaitai,  See  Eclimb  t/tbt 
AUtn. 

Altitude  cf  the  Mim't  ShaJsw.  Sec  Eclipse  »/ tlv 
Sun. 

RtfroElitn  #/  Altitude  is  an  swch  of  a  vertical  circle, 
as  Si  (plate  IX. y^.  5,)  whereby  the  altitude  S  ii!,  of  n 
liar,  or  other  body,  is  incccAfed  by  means  of  the  cefrac- 
tiort. 

AjfW/./.r  s/" Altitude  is  th^^  cirurcr.ce  CBfpl.ire 
IX.  fig.  8  )  between  the  true  and  aj  paaiit  j>iicc  of  a 
(br  i  or  thf  diflereiue  BC,  betwcin  tlu-  t  u;;  dillance  .of 
J  Itar  A  B,  and  the  obferved  difUncc  AC,  from  these* 
nith  A. 

The  parallan  diminifhet  the  altitude  of  a  H.u,  rr  i  -;- 
creafej  its  diftance  from  the  zenith.  To  hud  the  juraiiax 

of  all  I- udc,   fcL-  P,.\  R  A  L  L  A  .\. 

:^<tdram  tf  Altituue.  See  the  article  Qua- 
drant. 

Altitude,  in  cofou^phy,  ia  the  perpendiculac 
height  of  an  objed,  or  its  diftsnce  from  the  borison, 

upwards. 

The  altitudes  of  obfefl'.  fituatrd  on  the  fuf<4cc  of  the 
ear  h,  a  e  c  ti.cr  .iccrfii'ilc  or  inacccfRbic. 

AtttJJihU  Altitude  tf  vn  Oijfcl  is  that  wfofe  ba(& 
you  can  bare  accefs  to,  i.e.  m -.ifure  the  mateft  diftnnte 
between  your  llation  and  the  feoc  of  the  objea  on  tlM 
4rour»d. 

tnh  m  acctffihle  AltitudP^  Jot  C  (oJ  Jte  \  \.  f-  :  .  J  ) 
repreicnt  a  tower  Ibiiding  uptJii  level  ground,  whofe 
height  is  requiicJ  ;  with  a  chain  or  ftaff  of  a  knowir 
length,  meafure  the  diftance  between  your  ftation  at  E 
ana  D,  the  foot  of  the  tower,  which  fuppofe  equal  to 
160 'eet;  then,  h'>!ding  the  quadrant  i  i  a  iionr.oatal 
poliiion,  look  throufh  ihefi.hts  at  the  tower,  and  wfiere 
the  v}iuj|  r.'.y  t;  rniM.  oi-s  m.ike  a  inark,  as  at  A,  which 
will  fh;w  the  lin^nt  01  the  eye  iiSove  !),  the  bftttom  of 
the  tower ;  then  elevate  the  itiOrunient  (ill  C,  the  top 
of  the  tower  is  feen  through  the  fights.  Now  it  is  plai  n 
that  ihetrianele  BAG  ts  formed' by  thefe  three  lines, 
VI/.  B  A  tlif  difl.Tu  ;  of  f!ic  obfervcf '>  e\c  fiom  the  tov^'cr 
A  C,  the  hf  ight  or  the  tower  above  his  eye,  and  H  C,  *  a 
line  drawn  from  his  ^ye  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  In  thU 
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triinglc  the  angle  A  is  a  right  one  by  the  fuppofitlon  the 
ingk  B  is  found  by  the  quailtajit,  which  fuppofc  -jz". 
gad  the  meafure  of  one  fide,  BA»  is  known,  viz.  160 
^  i  whence  A  C  may  be  calily  foun4 :  for  if  B  A  be 
«ade  radiuSf  then  AC  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  an^lc 
C  B  A  Therefore,  as  radiut :  A  B : :  tang,  an (> .  ABC 
:AL  =;440  ;  and  confequently,  if  A  D.the  htight  ol  the 
ohicrvcr's  i  yc  from  tlie  i;roijijd,  be  added,  jrottwiUhtVC 
iJje  whole  height  of  toe  tower  C  D- 

A  dtVf^EMr  Altitude  mayalfo  be  nieafured  gcome- 
tticatly,  withoutthe  lldpof  the  quadrant*  in  the  follow- 
inz  manner.  Suppofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  height 
of  the  i.-c  CD,  (phtc  IX. n'p.nt  3  ftaff,  as 
EE, of  a  LnoAfi  Iciigih  jjcrjjjudicul.nly  in  inc  ground  j 
rijen,  lying  proftrate  on  your  face,  move  yourfclf  for- 
wards or  backwjrd^  ti!l  the  top  of  the  ilafF L  be  in  a  right 
line  with  th«l  ut  the  tree  at  D:  mcafure  the  diil^nce 
from  the  eye  at  A  to  the  Aaff  at  B»  and  alio  from  A  to 
ihe  foot  of  the  tre«  at  C :  then,  leeaufe  the  iriaitgirs 
AHK  atul  ACD  arc  fimilar,  it  will  be,  at  ABlAC 
;-.I>i'. :  C  !),  Hit.  hcjgnt  of  the  ttcc  required. 

InanejJi'U  AhTxrVDt  if  an  Ot^t&t  i»  that  when  the 
foot  or  bottom  thereof  cannot  be  appraachcd  by  reafon 
of  iooK  impediment. 
T»  take  i'r,  i'uk.rJfiHr  ALTiTvnf  ;  let  A  13  (plate  IX. 


be 


whulL-  riri^ht  is  required  :   to  do 


'th:s  niak'^  cluiice  of  two  ii,i:iijii!.,  D  and  C,  in  the  lame 
right  line  with  B }  then  mciiure  t  ic  llaiuitury  dUlancc 
DC|  >tl<d  with  a  quadrant,  or  other  pruper  inftrumcnr, 
take  the  anj^taD  and  C|  a»  before  in  arceilible  altitude. 
Now  the  two  vifual  linet  D  a  and  C  A,  together  with 
the  diftar>ce  DC,  form  an  oblique  angled  tri.inglc, 
wherein  there  are  g^iv<.'n  tiic  tnrcc  uoglc»  IJ,  ACJJ,  ADd 
DAC}  fur  the  difference  of  tne  obletved  angles  is  equal 
to  ibe  Mwlc  C  A  D.  Therefofv  fay.  As  the  fine  of  the 
angle  C  A  D  it  to  C  D,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  ADC 
tu  AC.  1  hen,  radius :  A C :: fw  <ACB:AB*  the 
height  of  tiic  tower  required. 

ft  frtd  thi  inncc-Jjule  A1.TITUDE  of  an  Obj:!ljhnJini 
gfmttBill'  Let  AK  (plate  IX.//. +  )  be  a  tower 
liponahiil,  whofe  heijiht  is  required  to  be  found  on  the 
idsae  at  thie  foot  of  the  bill :  iirft  miike  choice  of  two 
ihtions,  as  D,  C,  in  a  right  line  with  the  object,  and  at 
D  take  tne  ani;le  A  D  B,  then  meafute  the  diltancc  D  C, 
anH  it  C  I'kc  the  angles  A  C  U  and  K  C  B.  Now,  in 
the  ublique  triangle  ADC,  we  have  the  bafc  D C  and 
the  angles  given,  to  find  A  C,  (as  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
pafitida)  which  being  obtained,  wte  fltall  have  radius 
:  AC::  fin  <  B  A  C  :  BC,  whence  A  Bmay  be  found  ; 
laftly,  as  fadtus :  taog.  of  the  obferved  angle  KC  B  :: 


fiC  .BK,  which  fubtnaed  firom  AB,  feattsAiCthe 

height  requited. 

T'be  meihod  of- taking  confiderable  terreftrtal  altitudes, 
of  wkicb  thofe  of  PMHintains  arc  the  grcateft,  by  means 
of  AehaiOBieter,  b  very  cafy  and  expeditious.   This  is 
iatve  bjobfers  ing,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  how 
much  thetncfcury  has  fell  below  what  it  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  roount^ain.    See  Baro.ueter. 

ALTO  and  Basso,  in  Uw,  denotes  the  ab&lute 
ftthnifioa  of  ail  diffinences  high  and  low  to  (bme  arbi- 
trator. 

ALTOM,  a  name  given  in  feveral  paruof  theTurkifb 
dominiotis  to  what  Uie  £uropaaiit  call  a  fcfiito<  Sec 

AL  1 0  RE[-li;VO.    Sec  the  article  Relievo. 

AL  lO-ii.LPikNCJ,  in  mufic,  the  tenor  of  the  grand 
chonit,  which  fin^s  or  plays  only  now  wbA  then  m  Ibmc 
|Mrticular  places. 

ALI  US,  in  mufic.   See Coijnter-tfncr, 
ALVARIb  I  ^,  in  ec(.!efi;ilt'(  m1  hirtorv,  a  Sranch  of 
the  Thomilis,  fo  called  from  Alvares  tht^tr  leader,  who 
alfertcd  the  dofirtne  of  fufficient  grace,  inllead  of  the 
cflkacioas  grace  of  the  ancient  Thomtfts.  See  Tho- 

MIBTS. 

ALUCO,  in  n^'turul  ii'florv,  a  name  by  which  fomc 
authors  rati  the  common  wh-ie  owl.    See  OvVL. 

ALUDE,  a  Mad  of  colovicd  flieep'a  katber  drefled 
with  the  wool  on. 

ALUDELS,  in  diemiftlry,  an  earthen  iMMa  without 

hoftoms,  infcrtr'1  inro  racti  othrr,  and  ufod  in  fflblt- 
Htc  the  aciiwlc  bUltllUATJON. 


The  firft  aludel  is  fitteJ  to  a  pot,  containing  fheinat« 
tcr  to  be  lublimed,  and  placed  in  the  furnace  i  the  fc- 
cciod  aludel  is  adjufted  to  the  former  ;  and  in  this  manner 
any  number  of  aludcls^  rcquifite  to  the  operation,  artf 
placed  on  each  other,  and  the  upper  one  fitted  lo  a  blind 
head,  when  the  fiowen  that  afeend  hMidl  are  tettin- 

ed. 

ALVEARIUM,  in  anatodiy,  the  hollov  of  tlie  luri. 
cle,  or  external  ear. 

The  word  is  Latin*  and  derived  fiorndbmur,  acliaaacl« 
or  cavity. 

ALV£OLtJfi^  in  natanil  biflory,  fignifies  one 
thofe  waxen  teUx  which  conpofe  the  combf  In  bee> 

hives. 

'I  hcfc  cells  fervc  both  for  ftore-heufes,  wherein  the 
honey  aod  wax  for  future  nfe-afcdrpofitcd,  and  alfo  for 
nidufes  to  defend  the  embryo  bees,^  while  batching. 
See  Bee. 

Perhaps  tbete  it  not  in  nature  a  more  remarkable  in« 

ftance  ladin^t,  than  in  thr-  t(Mif1rufliof>  of  ihefe cells, 
it  hAvini;  reen  found  that  the  foiiii  in  which  they  are 
conftructed,  requires  the  Kail  wa.x  to  contain  the  fiUM 
quantity  of  honey,    bee  the  article  CoMt. 

ALVtoLtrs,  in  anacomy,  ihe  foclret-li1»  nvity  in  tbe 
j  jw,  wher-  in  each  of  the  tcech  are  fet. 

Alv£.  LUs,  in  boiomy,  a  name  given  to  each  of  the 
cells,  containing  the  feeds  of  certain  ;il:;nt<. 

ALUM,  JiJ*men,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  femt-tranfpa- 
rent,  auftere,  ftyptic  fait,  cnmpofcd  of  (he  vitriolic  acid, 
and  a  certain  earth,  fotiod  in  all  the  argillaceons  foifilt 
hitherto  examined. 

The  greatef?  quantities  of  this  fait  arc  ariiiK  l.i'!y  pro- 
duced troni  ditfcrent  kinds  of  minerals  w  iolc  natuie  and 
compofition  arc  little  known. 

The  reddiih  £,oman  allum  is  prepared  from.a  reddifll 
(lone  found  at  die  bottom  of  the  hill  Tdfii,  nearCivita 
Vecchia,  in  the  ecclefiaf^ica!  ftatc.  In  Swcrfcn  fomc 
parts  of  Bohemia,  alum  is  miidc  trom  pyrita:  and  other 
ores;  in  England,  at  Altfattcl,  .ind  lundry  other  places, 
from  bituminous  minerals  of  the  pitcoal  kind  )  at  bol" 
fatara  near  Naples,  from  a  whitifh  earth  ;  in  Mifniay 
from  a  hlaktlh  one ;  at  Leowenherg  near  Frevenwalde^ 
from  a  reddifh  one  ;  and  from  diilerent  mmerals  at  Saal- 
fe!J,  Rcichcnbach,  LeufersdorfF,  SufersdorfF,  F.liard, 
Schwenizel,  l^uben,  &c.  There  are  waters  impregnated 
with  alum,  though  few  If  any  (hat  leave  a  perfeA  almn 
on  bare  evaporation. 

The  pureft  and  moft  perfeft  alum-ore  Is  (be  teddMb 
ifonc  of  Tolfa  :  this  is  faid  to  yield  alum  without  any 
additional  matter,  though  not  without  artificial  manage- 
ment :  the  alum  obtained  from  it  is  tinctured  with  the 
reddifh  colour  of  the  flonc.  In  its  natural  (taie  it  givea 
no  marks  of  allum  and  if  expofcd  to  the  air,  it  conti« 
n«ea  ahatd  infipid  ftone.  Calchied  or  roafled,  and  then 
laid  for  a  time  in  the  air,  it  becomes  by  degrees  alumi- 
nous, and  gives  out  its  alum  on  being  bolTeJ  in  water. 
I  bis  is  the  alum  which  the  Italians  call  oium  di  roctaf 
alum  made  from  a  flone  or  rock  ;  among  us,  the  name 
ahantn  ruptm,  ot  rack  alum,  is  often  applied  to  the  largef 
cryftalbne  ntafies,  whatever  futjeft  they  have  been  pre* 
pared  from. 

The  aluminous  pyritr  and  bitumens  require  no  calc!- 
nation,  unlelf  ;li'  v  c  catly  abound  with  fulphur.  Thcfc 
mincrais,  at  firfl  taken  out  of  the  earth,  axe  compa^, 
and  often  brightand  {jittering :  they  have  no  manner  of 
tafte,  and  difoover  no  nark  of  their  holding  any  thing 
filine}  the  vitriolic  acid  being  as  yet  blended  with  an 


inflammuWe  matter,  by  which  its  acii^ity  an  !  nil  its  fa- 
linc  charaetcrs  are  deftroyed.  On  bare  expoiurc  to  the 
open  air,  the  inflanim;ihle  princi|i]c  is  diflijiatcd,  and  the 
acid  if,  combined  with  the  aluminous  earth  into  a  perfect 
alum,  the  Uone  at  the  fame  time  falling  into  powder. 

The  mineral,  thus  impregnated  with  alum,  is  eltxaced 
or  boiled  with  water;  the  liquor  boiled  down,  com- 
monly with  an  addition  of  urine,  or  alkaline  ley,  or  both 
together  ;  the  clear  part  poured  off  and  fee  to  (hoot  5  the 
cryftals,  if  not  fufliciemly  pore,  diHulvid  agiin,  boiled 
down  with  a  little  more  alkali,  and  cryftallized  afre(h. 
Phe  tife  of  the  urine  or  alkali  fait  is  partly  to  clarify  the 
liquor,  and  precipitate  fuch  metallic  parts  as  it  may  con- 
tain, and  partly  to  give  a  body  to  the  alum  and  promote 

the 
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tV«  cryRallizition  ;  the  liquor  of  itfrlf  wouid  not  Dioot, 
but  cither  Continue  fluid,  or  if  futhcr  evaporated,  would 
yidd  oaljf  an  unduoiu  maia.  Alkaline  (kits  an,  fiMind 
to  anfucr  betteir  than  urine,  and  hence  are  now  in  moft 
pUccs  alone  maiie  ufc  of,  though  fome  dill  retain  urine 
Jrom  prejudice  and  cuftom.  The  alkali  precipiutci  not 
enly  mcfallic  matters,  but  a  grofa  earth  which  would 
injure  the  tranfparcncy  of  the  (alt,  and  often  alfo  a  pan 
M  ihc  aluminous  earth  itfrlf,  which  f^lls  to  the  bottom 
in  form  of  a  fine  whin  meal»  called  at  the  wocka  alum 
meal  \  this  li  to  de  redMblved  and  cryftatticed  afHh. 

The  niinffjl  remaining, after elixsrliir],  ^ 


A  M  A 


yean  to  the  air,  becomes  impregiuud  vinn  alum  again  ; 
in  fome  placca  tbia  praceft  b  icpeaied  a  thiid  and  fourth 


Some  CBftht,  aa  the  alum  earth  of  Sallaiara«  and  the 
aluminous  flatea,  have  ft  manifcft  alumiooita  talle  when 
newly  dug  ;  and  hence  are  direfilf  clinied,  without  ex- 

pofure  to  the  aimtjfphere.  In  fome  kinds  ol  fljtcj  w<*  r  i  , 
plainly  diiiinguifli  the  aluminous  matter  lying  in  a  pow- 
dery form,  b^wiatthe  flakes  or  fcales  of  which  the  llune 
U  compofed.  In  general,  where  the  mineral  holds  but 
tilde  fulphur«  it  it  fuCcient  to  lay  it  for  a  time  in  the 
open  air,  defended  from  rain  by  afhed  or  flight  covering ; 
if  it  participates  cotifiderably  of  fulphur,  it  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  calcint'd  ;  if  very  ru  h  in  fulphur,  a  pirt  of  the 
fulphur  is  f>r{{  extracted  by  lublimation,  and  thcreliduum 
worked  for  alum. 

The  alum  flatct  near  York,  in  Endandt  are  confider- 
aWv  fuiphureous;  by  lying  long  in  the  air,  theyberomc 
aluminous  of  thrrr.fclvc'i  ;  hi.i  lo  prornote  this  effrifl  t  '  cv 
arc  ufuiil!y  calcined.  I  lie  Uaicrs  are  large  leaden  p  iii, 
nine  feet  lonp,  five  feet  broad,  and  two  and  4  bi  f  u) 
depth  i  the  liquor  is  cUrihed  and  difpofed  to  cryflallizr 
by  the  addition  uf  foda,  there  called  kelp,  and  of  urine 
The  alum  ore  of  Schwentselt  near  Uuben  in  S/xony, 
above  five  mites  from  Hall,  b  likewife  biium.nnu>  ^ 
this  is  fiift  cakincd,  then  expofed  to  the  air,  tlixucd 
with  water,  and  the  liquor  boiled  down  with  pui-ilh.  At 
Altfiuti:!  near  Carlfb^dc,  the  workmen,  formerly  iifr<i 
only  urine,  of  which  they  received  ronlUnt  lupplica 
fiom  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The  OMift 
CUrioua  alum-ore  known  is^n  Sweden;  fulphur,  vi- 
triol, and  alum,  being  hereohraioed  from  one  mineral, 
which  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  pyrites.  The  fulp>  ur 
firftextradied  by  diiliHation  ;  the  rdiduum  being  llronglv 
calcined,  boiled  in  water,  the  liquor  duly  evaporated 
and  fet  to  (huot,  the  vitriol  cryftailixea}  the  uncryflal- 
ti«d  liquor,  treated  with  ufine  and  a  ley  drawn  from 
afhes,  yiclJ?  nlum. 

The  cryftilliz.ition  of  allum  is  ufually  performed  in 
large  (Irong  woodtn  caHc?,  whofc  ft  .ves  and  hoops  arc  all 
marked  with  numbers,  that  they  may  bereadi'y  put  to 
ecther  i  in  fome  places  i.on  vefida  are  vied.  I'hecalk^ 
bein^  filled  with  the  alum  liquor,  evaporated  to  a  du;- 
confidence,  and  fet  in  a  cold  place,  the  alum  i^radaallv 
ihoots  into  large  cryfta!?  about  the  fides  ;  i;ie  I  qunr  in 
the  middle  is  then  let  off  by  a  ci>ck  m  the  bottom,  ihc 
head  of  the  cafk  knocked  out,  and  the  vclKl  turned  up- 
fidc  down,  for  the  more  cffcdual  dianing  olFof  the  re 
qyatning  liquid.  The  eryftals  an  then  dried  in  a  warm 
ftove,  and  packed  up  in  calks;  and  tfie  motlicr  Icy,  or 
uncrvfl.il.iz'-i*  liquor,  mixed  with  frcfh  alj;nnious  kys 
The  nictj'Uc  or  v  i;rio!ic  alum-ores  occafioii  the  greatefl 
tfouble  i  and  the  alum  obtained  from  them,  though  it 
appeara  white,  is  never  totally  free  frooi  foow  metallic 
impregiiation.  ConQderable  difRretices  are  found  in 
alum,  partly  from  this  caufe,  and  partly  from  its  being 
prepared  with  urine  or  pot-afVi,  or  with  fitfh  or  Aaie 
urine.  ThefedificrciK  cs  are  rhicfly  obi'ervcJ  by  ibe  dyeri, 
and  thole  who  ptepare  lakes  for  the  painters- 
Alum  requicis  about  ten  times  iu  weight  of  water  to 
didblvc  it.  The  folution,  if  the  alum  was  pure,  makes 
IM  change  in  the  colour  of  fyrup  of  violets ;  but  the 
common  forts  change  the  fyrup  green,  by  virtue  of  the 
alkaline  fait  emplovcd  in  thnr  picparatii.n.  Fixed  al- 
kalies, volatile  alkalies,  and  borax,  added  to  foluiions  o| 
alum,  precipitate  the  eirth.  Its  tafte  ia  naufcoufly 
CweettOl  and  aflringent.  In  cryftallization,  it  fllOOti  into 
larg^  angular  nlal^e^,  confifting  generally  of  ekven 
planes,  five  of  which  are  hexangulat  «od  fix  quadtaa- 
gular. 


An  ounce  of  alum  contains  about  five  fcruples  »n<i  a 
half  of  earth,  one  dram  and  eighteen  grains  of  vitriolic 
acid,  and  nearly  five  drams  of  water.  Great  quantitiea 
of  alum  are  ufcd  by  the  dyera,  calico  printert,  he.  the 

former  Aceping  and  boiling  their  ftuffs  in  a  compoficion 
made  with  alum,  taiCar,  and  btan  ;  and  the  latter  print 
their  linens  intended  for  reds  with  a  compofit.on  of 
a'um  and  facrum  faturni.  See  Dvino,  and  Calico 
Printing. 

Bmt  Alitm  ia  nothing  more  than  alum  ended  Its 
(be  aAitmof  Ae  fire  ;  by  whirh  meant  it  liqaenet,  and 

Ho  Is  up  I'ke  green  viiriol  ;  and  whrn  its  phlegm  is  cva- 
pwrattd,  forms  a  white  fporgv  brittle  mafs :  by  this  treat- 
ment it  lofes  very  little  ol  lis  acid;  and  htncc  zimoft 
totally  diflblvca  again  in  water,  and  (hoots  into  hard 
compaA  crtftals  as  at  fir  11.  The  calcined  or  burnt  alum, 
as  it  is  canvd,  provea  ftia/per  in  taf^e  than  crude  alum, 
on  account  of  the  lofs  of  its  phlegm  ;  and  imbibes  ho* 
midity  from  the  air.  Four  ouncts  will,  in  the  f,  a  c  oj* 
a  month,  gain  anancreafe  of  one  ounce.  Dr.  khuon 
expc^fed  equal  quantities  of  burnt  alum,  for  equal  lengths 
of  time,  in  a  damp  celiar,  and  in  a  dry  upper  room  }  the 
firft  gained  half  an  ounce ;  the  iailer  only  five  fcrirptca. 

If  we  attempt  to  cxtraft  the  phlegm  and  ifi«:  of  aJum 
by  diftillation,  we  niuff  either  inject  the  alum  a  liiiJc 
at  a  time  into  a  tubulaied  rciort,  oi  put  ■  it:  o  a  ciTmon 
retort,  of  which  it  may  fill  no  mure  tnan  one  half,  and 
apply  the  fire  in  luch  a  manner,  that  the  matter  may  be 
hncrd  firft  on  ihc  fuiface,  and  i hence  gradually  to  th* 
bottom.  TTinugh  the  fire  i»  krpt  up  f>rong  for  a  con  it* 
dctabfe  time,  wr  c^n  f  rc  i:sin  more  than  half  the 
wtiihtof  I  ■  ..luiii  ot  a  p  iiMtic  fj^i-it.  The  reftduum, 
expofed  ts-  ilic  air,  inibib<'s  moilluie,  and  then  yields 
more  of  an  aJJ  fpiiii,  the  ^  fi.<  {<in  fnvtng  fi>r  a  vehicle 
to  the  arid.  Alum,  dinblved  rcrpeatrdly  in  Vinegar,  paita 
with  itt  water  more  c.nfily  than  at  firii  :  it  now  catcinca 
into  a  white  m'.'aly  powder,  in  a  warm  room,  or  by  the 
heal  of  ih<  fun. 

Al(;m  If  'uirr,  a  compifition  ufcd  by  tbofe  who  colour 
prints.  &(c.  and  m*A<t  in  the  fblluwina;  manner: 

Take  three  ounce*  of  alum,  and  buii  it  in  a  quart  of 
rain  or  river  water,  rill  the  fait  is  diflblved.  Then  tak* 
it  from  the  fire,  And  after  flanding  iwcnty»foiir  hoHialV 
fctt'e.  pour  ofi'thc  clear  liquor  for  ufe. 

\\'i,h  1(5  witLT  ihtv  w,fh  iheir  prints  in  order  to 
prevent  the  colours  from  finking  into  the  paper,  and 
give  tbem  a  brightneft  which  they  would  othenrifo 
want- 

ALUMINOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fiicb  things  aa 

partake  of  the  n^nrc  or  properties  of  alum. 

Ali;minous //'vf/r,  thofe  imprepnatcd,  either  by  na* 
turecr  art,  u' r'l  the  v  irtuis  of  alum,  llie  at  Scat^ 
boroiieh  ia  faid  to  be  of  the  former  kind. 

A  LSUS,  ia  anatomy,  the  lower  belly  or  venter.  Set 
Abdomek. 

ALY80IDES,  in  botany,  a  diftinA  genus  of  p]ant«, 

with  crucifoini  (lowers,  and  rlhptical  truit,  divided  by  as 
intermediate  membrane  into  two  ceils,  which  contain  a 
confiderable  number  of  fmal]  roundifh  fcedi. 

ALYSSON,  or  Alymom,  in  botany,  ittbeaameof 
a  genus  of  plants  called  in  Englidi  mad- wort:  (he  fiosver 
IS  of  tile  cruciform  kind,  and  conHfls  of  fuur  leaves  ;  the 
truit  IS  a  roundifh  cipfulr,  divided  iii:<)  two  cells,  m 
wbi-  h  arc  contained  a  number  of  lin.ill  roundifh  feeds. 

This  pljiH  15  fa  d  to  be  apiritivc  and  dupborecic  j  but 
S  feldom  ufi  d  at  prefent. 

ALYTARCHA,  a  prieft  of  Aodoch,  who  prefided  in 
the  game*  iafituitd  in  booour  ofthegoJii,  over  the  ahs« 
tai,  or  officer*  who  kept  oider  and  decency  at  Ihefo 

fcilivals. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  uAvrnii 
and  chief. 

AMA,  among  orclefiaftical  Wfitera,  impliea  a  wflel  i^ 
which  wine  or  water  wen  kept  for  tlw  ferric*  of  the  «u- 

charifl. 

AMABYR,  a  barbarnu?  CuOom  w  hirh  for rrt  riv  p-e. 
vailed  in  frveial  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  being  a 
Turn  of  money  paid  to  the  loid,  wbeo  a  maid  waa  married 
within  hi*  lordfoip. 

The  word  11  dd  Britidtt  and  fignifiea  •*  the  price  of 
•*  rirgini^." 

AMAIN, 
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AMAlN/in  the  fca  Unguagc,  fignifies  at  once.  Thus 
to  !o*fr  anuin,  ii  to  lower  at  once,  or  let  go  the  fall  of 
lh«  Hckle. 

AMALGAMA,  in  chemillry,  a  mafs  of  mercury 
flflitd  and  incorporated  with  (bme  metal. 
The  woid  IS  formed  fiom  iHe  Greek|  tog,eiher, 

ind  yiu^v,  to  lOin. 

AaIAI-UASIATION,  in  clicmlOrv.  'lif-  <tperaiion  of 
IDiking  an  amzlgatm,  ot  oiixing  quickfilvir  wiih  fome 
netaf. 

Triruration  is  often  fufficient  to  make  m  imaJgama} 
b  ii  a  p.-opcr  drgre«  of  heat  is  alfo  of  very  confidcrablc 

Mcrcurv,  anaalgin-.atcil  -.lith  ^  metal,  gnc*  it  a  tdn- 
fi^ence  more  or  kls  fofr,  in  J  tven  fluid,  iLCordm^  to 
the  grrater  or  fmailer  proportion  of  mercury  employed, 
Allamalgamas  are  Toftened  byheai,  and  hardened  by  cold. 

M  i-cury  h  veiy  voUt.le ;  vaftly  male  fo  than  the  un- 
fixed inciaU ;  moreover,  the  union  it  contrsi'!^*  with  any 
Dirtal  is  not  fufH;  icntly  intimate  to  entitle  the  new  com 
BiiunJ  refulting  frorn  the  uniun  to  ail  the  (iio|jeiUi:s  of 
ne  two  fubCtjinccs  united  ;  at  leail  with  rep^rd  to  their 
iiffie  i4  fixity  and  volatility :  f  om  all  which  it  followj, 
that  the  b?ft  and  farcll  nietbnd  of  reparating  it  from  itie- 
tal(  J::r,.K  •  I  by  it,  i>  to  cxpofe  the  ain<ilgama  to  a  degree 
u:  licdt  fiifTi  i^nt  lo  ;n.ili.e  all  the  quickfiUxr  arifeandcva- 
l^ritc  ;  alt  r  which  the  t;ie  al  renuii.:.  m  the  form  of  a 

Kjssocr,  anJ  being  fufed  recover*  it*  malleability.  If  it 
c  ihoKi'*  t  prt>[>er  i"  favc  the  quickfilver,  the  operation 
111  oil  be°  peifocmed  in  dofe  «cilel$»  which  will  con&nc 
anJ  collett  the  mercurial  vapouri. 

Of  all  meti!?,  gold  unite?  with  mercury  with  the 
^ateft  facility  ;  next  to  that,  filler  }  then  lead,  tin,  and 
fteiy  metal,  except  iron  and  copper,  the  lall  ol  whith 
fncorporatct  with  iiuicklilver  with  great  diHiculty,  and 
4he  former  fcarce  at  all. 

Thz  amalgaina  of  gold  is  thus  made ;  take  a  dram  of 
the  rcgului  of  gold,  beat  it  into  *cry  thin  plates,  and 
upon  thefe,  h:.»i  J  in  a  rmc  ble  red  hot,  pour  an  ouikc 
of  quickitiver,  liir  the  iiiatier  wiih  an  iron  rod,  and 
when  it  begins  to  fume,  cad  it  into  an  earthen  pan  filled 
whh  watcTf  and  it  will  coaguUte  and  become  trai£Uble. 
GaU  will  retain  about  thrice  its  weight  of  merenry.  - 

To  inakc  an  amabama  of  lead  :  melt  clean  Ic.id  in  an 
iron  ladle,  add  to  it  .m  ctjual  wc^ht  ol  inrltcii  n^crr^iry, 
ftir  tScm  together  wi;ii  an  injii  uA  ;  then  Ic:  thc-rn  (  ou!, 
^nd  you  will  h.ive  aa  uniform  mals  of  a  iilver  colour, 
fomewhat  hard,  but  growing  fufter  and  foftcr  by  tritu- 
ration. Pdt  this  ma£s  into  a  glafs  mortar,  grind  it,  and 
mix  wfth  It  any  quantity  oF  mercury  at  pleafurc,  and  it 
wiii  unite  with  it,  as  fait  with  water. 
Tine  amaigania  of  tin  is  made  exactly  \n  the  fame 
and  chit  alfo  may  be  diluted  by  the  addition  of 

nercuiy. 

T(»  luve  an  amalgama  of  copper :  take  a  folution  of 

p.itc  coppe',  m^Je  in  aquafortis,  fo  ilrong  that  the  ar,ua- 
lutti*  coulJ  dilFalve  no  more  of  the  metal ;  dilute  the  fo- 
\\iuon  witS  twe'.  .'c  t:.iic>  is  qiiint'.;  y  t.i  r  w.ir-.T;  licat 
the  lic]uor,  and  put  s  i:;,  it  puliihed  plates  of  uon,  .tnd  tlic 
cap;ier  will  be  p;tcip;  atcj  in  a  powder  to  the  bottom, 
whtie  the  iion  will  be  duTolveJ  :  proceed  thus  till  all  the 
mpper  is  fallen  ;  potf  r  ofF  the  liquor,  walh  the  powder 
v.;h  hcit  Witer,  t"!l  it  I  ccomts  perfcfUy  infipiJ  ■,  thcr. 
dry  ;Sr  powder,  and  grind  it  in  a  glifs  mciriat  vv.th  ar. 
tc^\}2',  vjcijt.itof  hot  quickfiUer,  an  J  they  will  unite  into 
»n  imalgama,  which  will  aifo  receive  a  further  Mldition 
ot  .iierc-ury.  An  amalgama  ofcoppei,  in  any  «tiMsr  way, 
iitery  d  fiicult  to  make. 

Pure  fjiver,  precipitated  from  aquafortts,  may  !n  the 
(ive  manner  be  made  m;o  an  am  il.'-i  n.i. 

From  thefe  operations  we  may  perceive  that  the  making 
of  ami'gmas  is  the  foundation  of  ihe  ait  of  gilding,  both 
on  ijold  and  Alvcr  }  and  that  mciaU,  by  that  art*  may  be 
mixed,  confounded,  and  fecretly  concealed  among  one 

an.i'hf  r. 

A\l.ALTril>A,  in  mythology,  the  g'.at  that  fucked 
J''i>iter,  and  wa$  afteiwarda  placed  by  that  god  among 

the  liars. 

AMAN'US,  in  mytholnoy,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fun* .  It  is  (uppofeJ  to  hate  been  the  lun,  whoo)  tbe^ 
WtftlhippeJ  under  the  image  of  the  pcriwtual  fite> 
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AMAPANTA,  or  A  ?,'.  AR  ANTE,  an  order  of. knight- 
hood, iniiituted  in  the  year  1633,  by  Chtiflma,  qucca 
of  Sweden,  in  memory  of  a  malqucrade,  in  which  fht 
had  aflumed  that  name,  which  iigni£ea  unMing*  or  im« 
monal. 

AMARANTHUS,  In  V'.:.iny,  the  name  of  a  ^er.us 
of  plants,  fometimeti  callcii  ptince'^-k.itiur,  the  flower 
of  whicii  is  riT,iLt<:ur,  -^nA  the  tniit  .ui  ov.;l  capfulc, 
containing  only  one  large  lecd  ot  a  roundiili  cooipreifed 
(hape.    See  plate  IV.  J^.  10. 

All  the  forts  of  amaranthus  mufl  he  fown  on  t  good 
hot  bed,  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March  at 
tanheil  ;  and  in  about  a  foitnight's  tiniC  (if  the  bed  is 
in  good  temper)  the  plants  will  rife  ;  when  you  mull 
prcp.;ic  ar.othir  la  t  IrJ,  c(.;vorcJ  with  good  rich  light 
earth,  about  four  inches  thick i  then  taife  up  the  young, 
plants  with  your  finger,  fo  as  not  to  break  o^  the  tender 
rootii  and  piick  them  into  your  new  hot-bed,  about  four 
inches  diftahree\efy  way,  giving  them  a  gentle  watering 
Id  fettle  ihr  t.irth  to  tr.fir  ri.otb  ;  but  iii  di-int;  tl.i>,  bc 
vcjy  cuciuus  not  to  bear  the  young  plants  down  to  the 
ground  by  hafty  watering,  which  raiely  rife  again,  or 
at  leafl  fo  as  to  recover  their  former  fttength  >n  a  long 
time,  but  verjr  often  tot  in  die  ftona,  and  die  quite 
awa^'. 

I  he  amaranthus  tiirolor  and  bicolor  muft  be  kept 
Ioii:;er  unJer  the  IramC'.  than  the  cotk's  couib;. ;  .mil,  ii\ 
order  to  liavc  ih«m  very  beautiful,  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  a  frefli  hut-bed  In  aglatfcafe}  or,  where  fuch  a 
convcniency  i«  wanting,  to  eicA  fomeof  the  Itgbu  wbicli 
were  placed  over  cucumbers,  round  an  hot-bed,  and 
cover  thofc  vv  i:h  the  fame  lights  on  the  top,  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  a  glafti  liove.  On  this  hot-bed  you  (hould  p<a«.« 
your  amar.tnthus  ."it  fuch  a  diflance  ftom  each  other,  as 
to  allow  them  room  to  fpread  ;  oblcrviog  to  rcfrcih  them 
often  with  water,  and  in  warm  weailier  let  them  have 
plenty  of  frelL  air.  With  this  management  the  plants 
may  b«  raifcd  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and  their  leaves  wifl 
^(ime  to  the  m;ifl  beautiful  colour;  after  they 
may  he  cxpoffd  to  the  open  air,  and  rcinovoi  to  adorn 
the  fcveral  par's  of  the  garden.    Afilier's  DiSl. 

AMARANTHOIDES,  in  botany,  a  diftina  genus  of 
plants,  with  flofculou*  fiowers  coIleOed  into  a  fquamolc 
head,  and  n  lAur-Jlfli  frtiir. 

AMA'f  ORU  AJttjiUii,  in  anatomy,  thofe  mufcles  of 
the  eye  that  draw  it  (tdewayS)  and  affift  the  look  called 
oghnj. 

AMAZOM,  in  antiquity,  a  bold  daring  woman^ 
whofc  breafts  have  been  cut  to  render  her  more  pro- 
per for  fighting.  In  a  more  limiitd  ftnle,  tt  implied  one 

of  the  ancient  nation  wnmer,  who  inh  ibitiJ  that  part 
of  the  I.tflcr  Afia,  now  called  Amalia.  VV'c  ailo  read  of 
Scythi.in,  German,  Lybian,  and  American  ama/.ons. 

AMAZON'S,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  an  appellation  given 
to  bees  from  tlicir  being  governed  byaqueen. 

AMBASSADOR,  a  itcrfon  feot  in  a  pttblic  cbaradcr 
fr^>ni  one  foverei<j;n  to  another. 

rhc  word  i"!  derived  from  the  low  Latin,  cmK:r.'ui!cf, 
formed  fiom  tin.baDuf,  which  among  the  ancient  Gauls 
figniheJ  fervant,  clxnr,  domcAic,  Of  olEcer, 
^Ambafladors  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
Ambassaook  Ordinary  is  aperfon  refidin;;  at  another 
court  for  lit-  piiiii  op  a  good  inti'lli^n-iicc  between  the  • 
two  pll«l'cI^,  taking  caic  of  the  iiue.eii  ui  his  ntaflei, 
;>nd  nei;(  ciatiii^  I'ucn  afTairs  as  may  occafionally  happen. 
AmbiiUaduts  of  this  kind  have  not  been  known  abuvc  two 
centuiics;  before  that  time  all  anibjlladors  were  extra- 
ordinary, and  letiicd  as  foon  as  they  had  finiflied  the 
affair  ihcy  were  fent  to  negofiate. 

Aro.H  \  sAii  jR  ExtraiT Unary  is  .n  p.  ifon  fciu  to  t!ie 
court  of  a  t^ivign  power,  on  lome  panitular  and  piefling 
affair,  as  to  conclude  «  peace,  or  •  marriage,  make  » 
compliment,  &c. 

In  fad,  there  >•  no  eflential  diflTertnce  between  an^- 

biffadors  ordinary  and  exiraotdinary ,  the  motive  of 
ih'  ir  ^ntl>ain;:s  alonc  diniti^uiibes  them:  they  are  equally 
ciu  il'  d  CO  the  privileges  given  toaoibalGMlotsbytnelaar 

of  nations. 

The  name  of  ambalTador,  fays  Cicero,  is  facred  and 
1  inviolable.    And  this  his  always  been  the  op  nioo  of  all 
natjbns}  foi  we  find  that  David  though;  the  affront 

C  c  ofieicl 
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offimd  to  his  amlnfMon,  a  foffeient  reafon  for  making 

war  againft  the  A  i  rnonit'-'  ,  anJ  Alexander  put  the  in 
iiabitanU  of  I'yrc  to  the  U  .rJ  far  infalting  his  ambaf- 
fadtMn. 

AMBERVALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  ceremony  amoog  the 
Rmdum  :  when,  in  order  to  procure  from  the  gods  an 
bappy  harveft,  they  condu^ei  the  victims  thrke  round 
the  corn  fieidi,  in  procelCoo,  before  they  were  facrt- 
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AMB£,  aoMflg  furgeons,  is  the  name  of  an  ancient 
inftrument  for  reducing  a  diflocated  (boulder. 

ThU  inftnuDHic  ha*  received  vatwiM  inprovements  at 
different  time*,  «kI  \tf  difleieat  udMn.  Mr.  Freke, 

late  furgfprr  m  St.  Birtholomcw's  horpital,  both  improv- 
ed the  machine,  and  rendered  it  poruble  i  vre  fliall  (here- 
fore  give  I  ddcrviNNi  of  the  iaiM,aGcoidiag  (o  bi*  con 
ftnidiion. 

Thii  machine,  (reprefented  on  plate  IX./;.  q.)  which 
confiih  of  two  boxet,  A«  A,  ieined  at  the  ends  by  two 
hinges,  conutns,  when  folded  together,  every  thing  that 

can  poflibly  be  wanted  in  reducing  a  difiar^t'  cl  Hi  j'  lcr  ; 
and  it  may  (o  eafily  be  made  ufe  of,  without  thr  ^  Jilunce 
of  anf  other  than  the  furgeon  employed,  that  (fays  the 
ii^Miioua  author)  I  may  venture  to  affirm*  a  patient  may 
be  fet  down*  tbe  inftrument  a|»lied,  end  the  flioulder  re- 
duced, in  one  minute,  ordinarily  fpeaking. 

The  length  of  this  inftrument,  when  fliut  op,  it  one 
foot,  r; '^f-t  inches,  its  breadth  nine  inches,  and  its  thick- 
nefs  three  inches  and  a  quarter.  When  it  is  opened,  it 
it  kept  to  by  two  hooks  fixed  on  the  backfide  of  it ;  and 
when  oneendof  itftandt  on  tbe  ftound,  the  other  ftands 
enough  to  becoene  n  fulcrum,  or  fupport  of  the 
lever  B  B,  which  is  fixed  on  a  roller  £,  by  a  large  wood- 
fcrew,  which  turning  Tideways,  as  well  as  with  the  roller, 
it  obtains  a  circumtotatory  motion  ;  fo  that  it  will  ferve 
to  reduce  a  luxation,  either  backward,  forward,  or  down- 
ward. 

The  roller,  on  which  the  lever  ie  fixed,  ia  juft  the 
diameter  of  the  depth  of  one  of  the  bose*,  Into  which 

are  driven  two  iron  pins,  the  encfs  of  which  are  re- 
■ceived  by  the  two  fides  of  the  bux,  which  are  an  iiicb 
thick. 

The  lever  is  two  feet  four  iitcbes  loM*  and  is  cut  off 
and  joined  again  by  two  hinges  0%  to  fold  up  lb  at  to  be 

contained  in  the  boxes.  On  the  backfide  of  it  is  a  hook 
to  keep  it  ftraight ;  the  other  end  of  it  is  to  hang  over  the 
roller  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  which  is  to  be  excavated 
and  covered  with  buft"  leather,  for  the  more  eafy  recep- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  os  humeri. 

Two  iron  cheeks  D,  are  fcrewed  on  each  fide  of  the 
lever»  tn  receive  through  them  an  iron  ralter,  which  has 
two  holes  through  it  to  receive  two  c  irJs  coming  from  a 
brace  F,  fixed  on  tl'.t  lower  hcjd  of  the  os  humeri;  for 
on  no  other  part  of  the  arm  above  the  cubi:  can  a  bandage 
for  this  purpofe  be  ufcful ;  for,  if  it  be  applied  on  the 
mufcular  part  of  the  arm,  it  never  fails  flq>pin3down  to 
Iheioiot  bclwe  tou can  extend  the  limb. 

The  iron  rotfrr  has  a  fquare  end,  on  which  is  fixed  a 
wheel  G,  within  the  check  notched  round,  wh'ch  works 
as  a  ratchet,  on  .i  Ipriiigcasch  undcrncaih  the  lever,  by 
which  it  is  flopped,  a»  you  wind  it  with  a  w  nch;  and 
mav  at  pleafure  be  let  loofe,  as  there  fliali  bcoccaAon  for 
it,  Of  difchargint;  the  catch.  We  come  new  to  deftribe 
the  brace  which,  compared  with  common  bandages, 
is  of  more  confequence  than  can  eafily  be  imagineaby 
unexpi^rienccd  |>cifoni.  It  cunhfts  of  a  l.irge  piece  of 
bolFleather,  big  enough  to  embrace  the  arm,  fewed  on 
two  pieces  of  flrong  iron  curved  plates,  riveted  together, 
one  of  them*  havinf;  an  eye  at  each  end  to  faften  two 
cordt  in  t  the  other  is  bent  at  the  ends  tott»  two  hooks, 
which  n  u  receive thccotdsiaftertheyhavectodedover 

the  arm  anove. 

In  order  to  keep  the  p.itiem  rte.ijy  in  hii  chjir  from 
coming  forward,  or  letting  the  I'capula  rife  up  on  de- 
preffing  the  lever,  after  the  limb  is  extended  by  the 
winch,  there  muft  be  fixed  over  the  (houlder  agifth  with 
two  hooks  at  the  ends  of  it,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
ground  on  the  other  fiJo,  where  it  muil  be  h'Kikcd  into 
r  ng  I,  fcrewed  irto  the  dour  iur  liiat  purpufi;.  Phihfg 

fhital  TremJafJisni. 

Ambb,  among  analomtfts,  implies  tbe  fuperficial  jut 

ling  out  of  a  boat. 


AMBER,  ftuamim^  or  ikiinm^  in  natural  hiflory.  ft 

pell-jciil  ai  J  \  cry  lurd  Inflammable  ribfl  ficc,  of  an  utii- 
torm  ftruutuic,  a  buumuiuus  taikc,  a  very  fragrant  fincll 
when  rubbvd,  ar.d  highly  endowed  wUh  that  remarkable 
property  called  electricity. 

AiTibcr  is  a  folid  mineral  bitumen  ;  not  as  fome  have 
fuppofed  a  vegetable  Riin«  or  infoifikied  juice,  introduced 
into  cavities  in  th?  earth,  and  there  indurat^  and  (bme- 
what  charged  in  its  qualitv  ;  nor  \s  if  a  true  marine pir€»> 
duflion,  though  lomciimcs  found  in  the  tea. 

This  bitumen  is  met  with  plentifully  in  regular  triiics 
in  fome  paru  of  Fruffia^  tbe  upper  furfaoe  is  compofed 
of  fand,  underwhtch  is  a  firatum  of  loam,  and  under  this 
a  bed  of  wood,  partly  entire,  but  chiefly  moiilJert  J  or 
changed  into  a  bituminous  fubftancvi  under  the  woud 
is  ;i  (tratum  K.fvitr.oiic  or  rjthcr  aluminous  mineral,  and 
under  this  another  bed  of  fand,  in  which  the  amber  is 
found.  Strong  fulphureous  exhalations  are  often  per> 
ceived  in  the  pits.  Helving  relates,  that  wherever  there 
is  amber,  xhtn  n  always  a  bittiminous  earth  and  feiEl 
wood,  a  gr  n  -!1  •  matter,  vitriol,  n'tre,  and  fulphur ;  and 
that  the  matter  of  the  amber  lefidcs  in  the  fufiii  * ood. 
The  obfcrvation  appears  to  be  jull,  except  in  regard  to 
nitre,  \Oiich  is  never  found  in  the  amber  pits;  fome 
alun.inous  matter  was  doubtlcls  millakui  far  nitre. 
Coofiderable  quantities  are  met  with  a)(6  io  lb*  fca,  near 
the  amber  fltoro,  paiticularty  aAcr  a  ftorm,  the  (ca 
having  probably  waflied  out  the  miueral  from  the 
cailh. 

The  principal  amber  pits  are  in  the  territory  called 
Sandlande,  between  Pillau  and  .Kifchhauieo,  near  the 
villages  Groffhubenick,  Grofsdirfchken,  Warntcken« 

Strobfibncr,  Rittvncr,  Palrrnick,  &c.  The  flii.rt-:,  i,n 
which  an.bcr  li  chicl^y  fiutllicJ  t'i.r,arc  thofr  c;iil-i:  Krtckc, 
Nodens,  Laflnick,  Knick,  Ki-tpellen,  Kr.^ci.i'  pcllcn, 
Crimichen,  and  Thicflcim  or  Btuticroit.  1  tie  manner 
cf  fifhiag  for  it  is  pretty  well  defcribcd  in  Harttaanit 
Hijitria  Sutdni  Prujfui.  The  digging  of  amber  is  a 
verv  dangerous  work  {  the  grouno  not  being  (lony  or 
rocky  as  in  metallic  mines,  but  fandy  or  loamy,  and 
hence  very  fubje^t  to  tall  in  when  hollowed  uudcineath. 
His  PrulEan  roajefly  receives  a  large  annual  revrnue  from 
this  commodity :  he  has  a  peculiar  council  called  the 
amber-chamber;  and  no  one  but  ihofe  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  ti  permitted  to  dig  or  f.fh  for  amber  in  his  domi- 
nions. Smalt  quantities  of  amber  arc  met  with  aJfu  iii 
Bohemia,  Silc'l  (,  Sjx  1:1,,  Hungary,  France,  ^vc.  'J  1il- 
pieces  of  amber  now  and  then  found  in  tbcfe  places  were 
not  perhaps  orig^lj  pwdnced  thCK,  butevriad  thtiber 
by  the  flood. 

Various  kinda  of  fubftances  are  ofbra  encloled  In 

malTei  of  amber,  ar.  (Jr^op?  cf  wurr,  whieh  paf:,  from  firfc 
to  fide  upon  moving  the  nials,  iiiuil  blt^  of  wood,  moh, 
leaves  of  plants,  &c.  a  variety  of  iniccis,  ptrticularly 
gnau,  flics,  fpiders,  ants,moth>,  butteiliies,  gr.-ifsboppen, 
bees,  worms,  cantharidei, caterpillars,  crickct»,  maggots, 
lice,  and  fleas.  There  are  reports  alfo  of  frogs,  vipers, 
fi flies,  and  other  large  animals  being  found  in  ma/Tes  of 
amber,  and  futh  aie  figured  in  ^If.it'n'i  AJftalitheca  ^ 
but  moft  of  ihcfc  arc  artificial  preparations}  evenibc  nfh 
in  amber,  in  bis  Pruffian  maj^y's  Repofitoij,  tl  mani< 
feftly  faAitious>  Tbe  generality  are  however  natural. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  this  bitumen  has  once  been  in  a 
fluid  iiate,  though  we  cannot  conclude  that  it  ever  wa$  a 
liquid  or  oily  matter,  and  acquired  its  cont;:ten::v  and  So- 
lidity by  degrues.  Appearances  are  rat.'icr  toi.tiary  to 
this  fuppofuion.  The  infecls  found  in  amber  bave  no« 
thing  of  thofe  (trained  or  dillorted  poftarca  which  animaJa 
are  naturally  thrown  into  opon  endeavouiing  to  d^ui* 
gage  thenfelves  when  entangled  in  a  vifcous  liquid.  We 
often  fee  pieces  of  amber  in  which  there  arc  prif'-in  , 
with  the  win«n  ar.d  feet  b-autifuily  cx^audtd  if  ti.cy 
were  flill  flym;^.  It  is  therefore  moft  probable  that  the 
amber  was  generated  inAaouneoaAy  from  the  concouriii 
of  mineral  oil  or  petroleum,  with  vttridie  acid,  in  the 
form  of  vapours,  which  at  once  concreted  together,  and 
embalmed  the  infects  that  happened  to  lye  in  ihcir  way, 
with  a  moie  durable  and  precious  coverin^^  than  hu  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  moll  magniBc^nt  monarvhs. 

A  bituminous  wood  is  contiantly  to  he  met  with  in 
the  Pruflian  amber  pits :  this  however  doL-s  jiot  appear  ar 
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arc  difcovcrcd  with 
is  not  unfrcqucntly 


g!I  nfcefTiryto  the  formation  of  amber  ;  for  th3t  b-fjrr^n 
li  alio  (uund  in  Ita!y,  where  fofTii  wood  is  utiicijowii,  bui 
plenty  ol  mineral  oil  or  petroleum. 

There  sue  different  forts  ot  ambrr  in  regard  to  external 
ipficaruicc }  opake  and  trmfparrnti  white  or  whitilh, 
yellowtfli  or  ydlow»  ereeoilb»  browniih*  bJuiflt,  reddifli, 
or  brownifli  ted ;  wnat  is  called  black  amber  is  no  true 
imber,  but  a  bitumni  of  the  pit-coal,  afp^ialtum,  orjer 
lusdt  Some  divide  amber  into  native  and  fa£litious. 
^iMie  ire  indeed  artificial  mafTes  rc.embling  amber  in 
ippranuNC }  but  no  true  amber  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
dneed  by  art.  Tn  Holland,  a  vegetable  relin,  traofe 
piopcr  luiti*  ;?  r  immi  Jc  loock,  is  fold  under  the  name 
ol  American  auibcr:  thii,  when  in  confidcrabte  maflcs, 
and  by  itfclf,  is  cafily  diftinguiflied  fVo  n  the  genuine 
amber,  by  its  having  kfs  eleiftricicy,  wanting  thejieculiar 
ftrong  fmell  which  amber  emits  in  burning,  by  its  greater 
ftiabri»  ia  fpirit  of  wine,  and  pot  yiddtp^  the  fame 
principm  a*  amber  in  dindlation:  Imall  inecea  of  the 
refin,  mixed  among  true  amber, 
DMre  difficulty ;  and  this  abufc 
pia^iifed. 

Amber  is  divided  by  the  workmen  into  different  aflbrt* 
nentSy  according  to  thefiw  o(  the  mafles  ;  the  fmaileft 
and  coarfed  bits  are  called  fandfteiri ;  the  fomewbat 
larger,  fchlug ;  thofe  which  are  ftill  larger,  firnifs,  or 
vainifh  amLcr  ;  the  pieces  which  are  large  enough  to  be 
turned  into  bead«,  or  other  ornaments  or  utenfils,  are 
named  from  the  works  for  which  they  are  judged  to  be 
St.  There  are  other  divifiona  taken  fren  the  qitalit*  oif 
Ae  maflfet. '  Of  the  opake  ambers,  the  moll  valuaUe  it 
the  flsky  or  fcaly  ;  next  t  i  tV'^  the  undulated  waved  , 
anJ  next  in  order  the  cloudy,  the  cauliflower  or  pearl- 
likc,  the  mi  Icy,  the  citron  yellow,  the  wax  coloured, 
the  daik  yellow,  the  browniOi,  and  the  dark  brown, 
which  laft  is  the  oMrfeft  of  all.   The  tranfparent  amber$ 
are  divided  into  reddilh,  gold  yellow,  like  a  yellow gla^a^ 
citron  yellow,  pale  yellow,  and  wbitifl).   Of  all  thefe 
there  ate  fevcral  fubdivifions,  commixtures,  or  interme- 
diate fhades}  and  fometimes  we  meet  with  pieces  of 
other  colours,  as  greenifii,  bluifb,  coffee-coloured,  opal- 
coloured,  tic.   With  regard  to  the  tranfparent  amben* 
it  majf  be  proper  to  take  notice,  i .  That  inleds  or  odier 
foreign  bodies  ire  obfcrvciJ  chirflv  in  -.h-rc;  pofTibly  they 
m»r  often  be  lodged  alfo  in  </jj.iLc  aiiibcr,  though  the 
opacity  of  the  mals  prevents  our  feeing  them.    2.  That 
opake  amber  is  ca{>able  of  being  made  tranfparent  by  art ', 
and  hence  that  all  our  tranfparent  ambert  were  not  lu- 
taaUj  Aich.   3.  That  the  fine  gold  ydJow  tranfpaicnt 
(brt  It  entirely  natural ;  the  common  methods  of  im- 
proving the  tranl;    ; :   >  ,  weakening  the  colour.  There 
are  means  of  communicating  to  aotbcr  a  variety  of  co- 
lours :  one  Somnclfon,  an  excellent  artid  at  Breflau,  not 
only  made  opake  amber  tranfparent,  bitC  tin|ged  it  red, 
Uue,  violet,  of  a  purpltfli,  green,  and  white ;  and  eat  it 
into  brilliams,  necklaces,  car-pcpdants,  bracelets,  &c.  in 
imitation  of  precious  ftones ;  as  alfo  into  fpedlacles,  mi- 
crofeope^  pi  ki     b  ri.irig  lens's,  &c.  of  which  an  ac- 
count may  be  fcen  in  the  Breflau  collections.   4.  That 
amber  clarified  by  art  h  always  harder^  aad  left  cUfiric 
than  in  tit  aatural  untranfparent  ftate. 

Schroder  relates,  that  yellow  amber  u  made  white  ij 
boiling  the  falt-water  ;  and  later  writers  ha>e  copied  this 
account:  on  trial,  however,  fait-watcr  is  not  foond  to 
have  any  fuch  effcd.  The  workmen  have  two  methods 
of  clarifying;  amber ;  one  by  furrounding  the  amber  with 
fand  in  an  iron  pot,  and  cementing  it  with  a  gradual 
fire  for  forty  hours}  fome  fmall  pieces  placed  near  the 
idea  of  the  veflcl  being  occafionally  taken  out  forjudg 
tng  of  the  tSc£t  of  the  operacion.  The  fccond  method, 
which  is  that  rooft  commonly  pra^lifed,  is  by  digefting 
and  boiling  die  amber  about  twenty  hours  in  rape-iced 
Oil.  by  which  it  itfcadered  both  dear  and  bard »  treated 
b  the  fame  nninxr  with  Knfeed  oil,  it  doet  not  become 

c!*r. 


I  meeting  fmal!  pieces  ?nto  a  large  onej  but  all  niteoiptt 
of  this  kind  have  hitherto mifcarried. 
I     It  is  no  froaJJ  piece  ©f  art  to  procure  a  total  folution  of 
amber ;  variout  mctbodt  have  been  tried  with  alkalies, 
acids,  oil,  inflammable  fpin'u,  dulcified  fpirits,  baliams. 
and  other  menTlrua,  with-,it  the  wiCied  for  fuccefs. 
HolFman  relates,  that  he  has  djffolved  amber  by  cwo 
methods;  one  by  putting  two  parts  of  oil  of  almonds, 
and  one  of  powdered  amber,  into  a  glaA  v^Iel,  and 
retting  the  veflel  fa  Pa|Ha's  digefter,  filled  abnot One  third 
with  water  t  the  cover  of  the  digcftcr  being  flrongJy  fe- 
cured,  and  a  moderate  fire  kept  up  for  above  an  hour, 
the  amber  was  refolved  into  a  tranfparent  gelatinous 
mafs,  on  the  fur/ace  of  which  floated  a  little  fluid  oil. 
The  other  method  confided  in  boiling  powdered  amber 
in  water,  with  an  equal  weight  of  caiiftic  nitl«i  tUa 
corrofive  alkali  occafioning,  be  fays,  afmoft  a!!  the  amber 
to  bediflblved.    Thefe  experiment'  miifl  he  Vf-  t  ,  fur  ufc 
trials: 

^e  lhall  however  obfcrvc,  tiJit  ntuhcr  of  thrm 
proved  entirely  fatisfaaory.    Hcnckcl  has  carried  the 
aftir  much  farther,  pretending  to  prepare  ambcri  with- 
out burning,  and  without  alkalies,  (6  u  to  diflolve  to^ 
tally  in  fpirit  of  wioe :  of  this  aflenioo  we  can  form  no 
judgment  rill  the  fad  ia  produced.  Of  the  common 
mendrua,  there  is  not  one  which  totally  difTolves  this 
concrete  :  in  Pjpin's  digcller,  the  amb«  perhaps  is  oniv 
foftcdcd.    Moil  liquors  however  extrad  fome  portion  of 
it.  A  tindure  made  in  vinous  fpirila  ia  kept  in  the  diopa. 
Some  have  thought  it  to  promote  tho  aAion  of  the  fpirit 
bf  fixed  or  volatile  alkaline  falts  :  but  thefe  kinds  of  ad- 
ditions  give  very  little,  if  any,  alEdance  to  the  fp  rit  as  a 
mcnftruum,  and  arc  accompanied  wit  1  .ir-  inconvenience 
of  rendering  the  tindurc  unfit  for  the  chirurracal  afet  to 
which  it  IS  commonly  applied.    Highly  ndSed  fpirit  of 
wine  extraOsof  itfelf  a  ftificientiv  Arong  tin£hire  from 
amber :  the  admixhireof  alkaline  fattt  deepens  the  colour 
of  the  liquor,  without  increafing  the  quantity  taken  up. 
If  the  Ample  tin£hirc  is  requir«l  to  be  more  faCurated 
with  the  amber,  it  may  be  eafily  rendered  {6  by  drawing 
off  a  part  of  the  fpirit,  which  may  be  referved  for 
the  like  ufes  again,   as  being  impregnated  with  the 
note  fubtUe  paru  of  the  amber.  If  the  fpirit  he  totally 
abftnUAed,  a  balfkmie^tter  or  refin  is  left  in  the  form 
of  an  excrad.    This  is  employed  by  Come  aj  an  rngre- 
dient  in  compoGtions  for  pills.     Water  mixed  with 
the  tindure  renders  it  turbid  {  but  fcarce  any  ptee^t* 
cation  enfuet :  though  in  feveral  books  of  pharmacy  a 
magifleryof  amber  i>  direficd  «»  be  prepared  by  thia 


.S:ndi'lius  informs  us,  that  he  clarified  pieces  of  cloudy 
ansb:;,  by  appl\ irig  them  to  the  flame  ot  a  candle,  and 
rubbing  them  now  and  then  with  tallow  ;  and  that  opake 
jneccit  boiled  with  flclli  and  with  B(h,  ilicwcd  adifpoli- 
lioQ  to  become  clear.  The  moft  de&rahle  point  in  the 
•anafadurcs  of  amber  would  be,  to  find  a  mediod  of 


09  end  Stktf  Ambbr.   Amber  melt*  and  burns  in 
the  fire,  and  emits  a  ftrong  peculiar  fmell,    Diftilled  in 
a  ftrong  heat  it  yields  a  phlegm,  an  oil,  and  a  particular 
fpecies  of  volatile  faline  matter.   The  diftillatton  is  per- 
formed  in  earthen  or  g|a&  retorts,  freqoently  with  the 
addition  of  faod,  powdered  flints,  bridct,  lime,  elixated 
alhes,  bole,  loam,  pumice,  fca  fait,  coals,  &c.  Confi- 
derable  differences  arc  ob(ervcd  in  the  produfts,  xcrordi 
ing  to  the  additions  made  ufc  of ;  with  foinc  the  faJt 
proves  yeilowifh  and  dry,  with  otheia  browoifh  or 
blackifh,  and  unduous  or  foft  like  an  CKtraA;  with 
iiMn«  the  oU  ia  thranghout  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with 
othart  it  proyet  externally  green  or  greenifli,with  elixated 
alhes  in  particular,  of  a  fine  green.    The  quantity  of  oil 
and  phlegm  t$  greateft  when  coals,  that  of  fait  when  fen 
fait  is  ufed.  The  common  addition  is  land,  of  which  two 
parts  are  mixed  with  two  or  one  of  amber  in  coarle  pow- 
der. Thofe  wfaofe  fole  bu6nda  ii  to  diflil  snber  in 
PniiCa,  and  whom  long  experience  has  Uught  the  moft 
advantageous  methods  0?  doinjf  it,  ufe  no  addition.  The 
Englifh  chemirts  likewife  diftil  their  amber  without  ad« 
dition,  and  fell  their  refiduum  to  the  iapannera,  who 
prepare fimB it  the fiMllbla^vanUlh.  ftotbeanich 

In  order  more  perfoAly  to  celled  the  fair,  which  Is  the 
moft  valuable  produd  in  this  operation,  the  fjuiT^ai 
worka^n  frequently  change  the  receiver  during  the 
diftillation,  and  keep  apart  the  phlegm  and  the  light  oil 
which  arife  at  firft.  They  purify  the  fait  by  placing  it 
for  a  time  upon  bibulona  paper,  which  abforbt  a  part  of 
the  oil,  and  changing  the  paper  fo  long  at  it  receive*  any 
oify  fiaia.  Whm  a  further  depuration  is  required,  the 
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fait  it  to  be  fcraped  out  as  clean  as  poflible  from  (he  neck 
of  the  retort,  or  wherever  elfe  it  has  concreted,  anJ 
wafbed  off  with  w»ter.  The  whole  difttlled  niiittcr  is 

then  to  be  mixeJ  with  a  confidirable  quantity  of  hot 
water,  the  mixture  well  lUrred  together  with  a  wooJen 
fp^tula,  the  W4ter,  after  fettling,  pf>urcd  off",  and  fteJh 
parcels  of  hot  water  added,  lu  extraiil  all  the  filinc 
matter  that  may  b-  retained  by  the  oil :  the  fait  fcpar.itcd 
at  firfl  is  to  be  diffalved  in  this  liquor,  the  folution  iil 
tnted,  evaporated  in  glafs  «e(le)s  to  a  proper  pitch,  and 
then  fr:  in  the  colt!  ;  the  full  w\',]  fhoot  into  fine  fijonin' 
cr\(}al?,  which  fr.ay  be  gtn;!y  ilricd  upon  bibu'.tm* 
paper:   th;'  reiii.\;nin^  liquor  mav  be  fortticr  irlpiiij'.d 
and  cryiiallizcd  afrefh,  or  evaporated  to  dryncfs.     1  i^v 
fait  obtained  by  thefe  lad  proctfles  will  turn  out  t^rowticr 
and  browner,  and  is  therefore  to  be  refer\'ed  for  iofeiior 
purpofts,  Of  further  purified  by  repeating  the  folution, 
f|trati')n,  and  cryftiilhzation.    This  fait  may  alfo  he  pu- 
rilicd  by  fubiiiiidtinn.    It  effcrvefces  with  allca!ic&  ^nd 
abforbent  earth;,  and  forms  with  them  compound  falis 
fomewhat  refcmblin^  thoie  made  with  vegetable  acids ; 
it!  acid  matter  feeaiidiE  to  have  ■  conliderable  analogy  to 
the  acid  of  the  vesetaDle  kingdom,  ;ind  being  eflentially 
diftin^l  from  the  uiree  called  mineral  acids  :  mixed  with 
acids  it  mjkes  no  fenfiblc  com;no!iun.    U\' thefe  tha 
raders  ih.s  fait  may  be  dininguiihcd  from  ail  ine  other 
niatters  thit  hive  been  mixed  with  or  vended  for  it. 
With  regard  to  its  virtues,  it  is  accounted  aperient,  diu- 
retic, and  antihyfteric :  its  great  price  has  prevented  it» 
coming  much  into  ufe,  ind  probably  in  iml  virtuts, 
though  doubtlcfs  confidcrAblr,  !.ui  gieady  (hart  of  the 
opinion  il'.a!  has  bren  generally  cr^tertained  of  them. 

i  he  oil  of  amber  is  u-ctificd  by  diftillini;  it  over,  either 
by  itfelf,  or  with  different  additions,  as  burnt  bones, 
time,  clixated  afli's,  chalk,  tohaccD  pipe  clay,  poufli,  kv. 
The  beft  method  is  to  diftil  it  vkh  common  water,  and 
repeat  the  diflitlation  fcvci  ,i!  t-mes  with  fiefh  part  els  i/t 
water;  bv  this  mcihoJ  we  obtain  a  clear  limpid  oil,  a 
large  quTintity  (5t  iliick  pitchy  matter  remaititnj;  behind. 
'I'hn  cil  has  a  tirong  buumioous  fracll,  and  a  hot  pun 
gent  taflej  and  approaches  more  to  the  nature  of  the 
mineral  petrolea  than  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  diiiillcd 
eili.  Tt  is  fbmetimes  given  internafly,  in  dofes  of  ten  or 
twelve  drops,  as  an  antihyflcric  .mJ  rmincnacoeue  ;  atiJ 
fometimes  employed  cxtrrna!ly  in  antihylhric,  paralytic, 
aiiJ  rhrumatic  liniment*,  or  unguents. 

AMBKRGRIS,  Ambraprijea,  in  natural  biflury,  a 
marine  bitumen,  about  the  conftiVesics  of  wax,  of  a  la- 
minated flru^urc,  as  if  the  mafa  wai  formed  by  a  fuc- 
ceffivcoppofttion  of  mattrr. 
"  It  is  :;iiTTstinits  found  in  ihc  w.itrrs  of  the  fca,  fotnc- 
times  thrown  out  upon  the  Ihores,  and  fometimes  met 
urtth  in  the  Anmachs  of  whales  and  other  fiftie<,  fre- 
quently intermixed  with  little  bones,  daws  of  birds,  and 
cMher  liiee  matters. 

Thefc  ciituinftancci  hive  given  rife  to  many  ri'Kcu- 
lous  opii.iuiis  cciiLCfhuig  iii  n.  ?.s  its  being  the  ex- 
crement of  biidi  or  tifiivs,  generated  in  the  Aoiiuchs  of 
flfhcs  iilic  bi7.oar,  being  a  lort  of  u  .ix  produced  by  bees 
upon  rocks,  &c. 

The  greateft  quantities  of  tmbereris  are  met  with  in 
the  Eafl-Indlet,  about  the  ifland  Madagafcar,  the  Mo- 
l,ii:ca  iflai'.ds,  M.;uriiiiis  an>I  Nevkolanes,  tfic  wcftern 
tiutnatia  iHaiidi,  abuuc  the  ifland  iUirnco  and  Cape  Co- 
morin,  near  Malabar,  and  on  the  Kihiopian coaft,  which, 
from  Sulafa  to  Brana,  is  faid  to  be  very  rich  in  amberj^ns. 
Pieces  are  fcHnetimi'*  met  with  of  an  extraordinary  iize. 
Chevalier  and  Garciat  mention  a  piece  weighing  oo  lefs 
than  three  thouCand  pounds,  found  in  1555  at  Cape 
Cumorin,  and  fold  for  afphaltum  ;  and  Joh.  Hui'd  von 
Lindfchott  informs  us,  that  a  maf^  of  thirty  quintals  was 
found  at  the  fame  Cape.  Monaidrs  and  Franofrus  Her- 
nandez mention  a  piece  of  an  hundred  pounds }  Garcias, 
tme  as  large  as  a  man,  and  another  which  was  ninety 

palms  ill  length  inJ  c^ghicv.-u  In  brtnllh;  Monianus,  cnr 
of  ail  hundred  and  thir:  /  pDui-.J-,  -,  K'  n  pf^r,  oneexce'Ttif:' 
that  weight,  found  in  hi>  tn-iem  tht  p' dvh'.:  c i^f  K : ii' i 
kani,  in  Japan.  l°hc  Dutch  Kaii- India  company  pur- 
chaled  of  king  TiJnri  in  1693,  for  eleven  thoufand  rix- 
dollars,  a  piece  of  ambergris,  wci;:hiiig  one  Imiidred  snd 
eighty-two  poum^s,  ivkicb  Viriig  kept  ni.my  yt  .is  at  Atn* 


(Icrdrm,  and  fiCn  bv  thoufandi ;  but  afti  iwait?^  brckcn 
and  foitl  in  pieces,  it  wis  of  the  ihape  ut  a  tortoiie,  atiU 
treafutid  five  ftoi  tipht  inches  by  two  Uiot  two.  Ni" 
cholas  Cheval;rr  iia?  gi»rn  a  particular  (It-frnption  Cif  it 
in  a  Treatiltr  [jriuted  at  AmlUtdam  in  i^co. 

Ambergris  i.v  «i|  vanuui  colouiJ,  ifli  c<'!cjurec),  whit^fli, 
yctluwini,  MaLkilli-gti-y,  bro«n,  biack,  iiit.'k'd,  ;<nd 
fp  .tted.  7  be  pi  CIS  which  have  been  iwalLvv  J  by 
hikes  are  the  Uait  cfccmed,  as  receiving  an  ill  fntcl'l 
from  the  anin^al.  The  quite  blackifli  and  the  quite 
vvhitifVt  :irf  Tfi  (  c  t<\t.£\tii  ;  and  tholt  wh  ch  arc  tii  '  nth 
and  (J  an  liHilnrrii  Kxlurr,  v^e  m.iy  luiptiit  rl  bi.rg 
iounterfcits.  'Ihc  afli-^try  ctilourrd  Jii.l>eij'ris,  v»r..« 
vvhitiOi,  blackifli,  and  v<  liowiflj  iiitiks  ot  Ifwcks, 
jciuunted  the  btf*,  cfpccially  when  intetmixed  »ilb 
bcaics  of  biids.  bits  <if  cutik*bone,  or  other  like  miitleis  ; 
not  that  thefe  are  ef!enti:i)  to  the  arr.bercris,  but  they  are 
mark*  of  iis  It  .  [•(  tiuiic.  Tr.e  tilt  anibcrgiis  is 
light,  like  v.m  tlic  touth,  Ciuir.bly,  )tt  loiiKuhat 
tenacious,  fo  as  to  flick  to  the  moitar  or  pcftie  ;  it  has  ;iu 
agreeable  fmcll,  but  no  rcmailtablc  taitc:  it  cjfiiy  mciu 
in  the  hre,  takes  flame  from  a  caodle,  and  burnt  away 
without  intermiffion. 

Ambrrgri*  is  cr unterfeited  or  adulterated  with  watr, 
r:)ii',  (tiii.x,  bei;7oine,  amber,  Ubdaiif",  n.i,:;;,  ciw:, 
aiuti-  Wood,  uld  ilt  cayeU  aili-w<H>d,  rice  inea  ,  trie  nioi.*, 
and  otbrr  like  fuh(iances.  Thrie  abuiea  are  e^ihty  tie-- 
ttcled.  The  countcricit  <bris  are  commonly  uniform 
throtighonr,  both  in  colotir  and  tfxiure,  like  a  paflc  or 
mafs  of  pills,  which  the  p^enuine  ambergn!>  niAcr  i<:.  The 
former  commonly  (i  ttcnb  foonrr  in  the  warm  h-ni',  and 
never  bu  r  ;he  ti  ii'  .irribrr;'ti»  (rre'l,  no  art  bcini  -'»'rt«j 
peifrciiy  imitate  this.  t  ne  fmeli  i<  ni(-ll  iradity  tiiiun- 
guifhed  in  melting  the  amberf  rii  nn  burning  coa  <,  or  \n 
a  filvcr  fpoon  over  acaodle,  or  in  ihefl^n.e}  it  frxc-Hi  m 
lafl  like  hurninr^  amber,  but  nut  fo  llronf .  The  true 
.inib(.r;Trij  bubbi  up  in  mcltin";,  and  afier  fufn  .1  .  - 
jjcari  bfown.  borne  judge  of  its  g<  nuiiicnt  is  lu  tn  it>c 
appearance  of  a  m*tttr,  like  melted  re  fln  upon  j  iert  iiig 
the  mafs  with  a  red-hot  ncrdle,  or  <  thi  r  ih  nder  ir.iiru-' 
mcnt.  Menftrua  Itkewife  afitird  ready  mtihuds  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  genuine  from  the  fophiflicated. 

Ambeigiis  me'ts  in  boilinp  water  tike  a  rtfin,  an.l  rom- 
n  uiiicjti  i  to  til    liquor  4  liidr  «if  its  fnicll,  wh:rn  a'i(cs 
jlni  ;'  wiih  ihc  water  in  diltilUtiun.    It  difl.dve*  in  Im- 
feed  I      it  the  ambcrgiis  be  puviouflv  nui'eJ,  and  ;lie 
(  it  freed  Irumtiatcr.    Jt  has  been  hithcito  looked  upon 
as  exceedingly  difficult,  and  not  at  all  totally  fofuble  in 
fpirit  of  wine:  the  fpirit  being  fuppofed  totxtr.d  mly  .1 
fmall  pait,  as  it  does  from  amber.    It  ha»  however  ^.cu 
f.iund  itut  ibi',  nu-iiffruiitn  may  be  made  to  iliflolve  am- 
bergfii  both  teadily  and  totally.    If  arr.bergtix,  bn^kc  in 
pieces,  be  put  into  twelve  times  its  weight  of  a  good  tar- 
tarized  fpirit  of  wine,  or  of  a  plain  highly  rectified 
fpiiit,  the  fpirit  wilt  extrafi  little  till  it  begins  to  boil, 
but  will  then  quickly  diflblve  the  whole  of  the  iirnbergris, 
exicpt  Its  impurities.    If  the  f(iiiii  be  inpreLnaicd  with 
any  edtntial  t  il,  whether  by  diawm^  it  over  tiom  oily 
veget;ible>,  cr  by  adding  the  oil  iticlf,  it  will  diflblve 
ambergris  more  readily,  and  in  a  lefs  cte<:rre  of  heat  than 
would  otherwtfe  be  ncce^ry.    The  rectified  oil  of  am- 
ber has  been  alfo  tried,  and  found  to  promote  the  a£\iou 
of  the  fpirit  ;  but  the  cxprelli-d  oiU,  recortimer.dcd  by 
Schroder,  have  no  effciH.    T  he  tin^iure  made  in  tar- 
tarizcd  fpirit  is  of  a-deep  reddiih  colour  j  that  made  in 
pure  fpirit  fcaiccly  any.    I'bc  tefiduum  appear*  of  a 
large  volume,  though  when  dried  piovcs  to  be  onty  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  a  fine  es'thy  matter,  nnu  ii.ting 
when  the  ambergris  is  free  from  vifiblc  imcrnt iiu*,  tt>  u 
gram  or  two  upon  two  li-riip'f-.     1:  is  prob.iM^'  th.it  am- 
bffgii*  has  olten  been  diiiulved,  though  the  palenefa  of 
ihe  foSiiiioa  and  apparent  bulk  of  the  rcfiduum  have  in- 
duced the  operator  to  think  o'herwifc.    in  keeping  the 
tinflure  or  lolution,  if  the  vtfiel  be  loofely  ftnpt,  fo  a«  to 
lutTcr  a  part  of  the  mer.firuum  to  »  xhale,  a  propotiionablc 
ijuantity  of  the  amhir^tis  precipitate',    in  (<>rm  of  a 
white  urt^'.'unu  lubllancc,  like  tallow,  foluble  again  upon 
adding  more  ipirit.    Lemery  looked  upon  thi»  as  wxx, 
and  hence  enJeavouteJ  to  prove  that  ambergila  pro-  - 
cerdfd  from  the  labour  of  bee*. 

Dt,  Grittmt  j>tve$  an  an'hlis  oi'  iin.bcrgris  by  diflira- 
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difliUn)  in  a  glafi  rtlort,  yieldiil  tirl:  an  ^qtico'i^  liquor, 
itKB.  at  he  calls  it,  a  fpiritnl  liquor,  afterwards  a  yellow 
oil  witb  a  fmall  quantity  of  volstile  fait)  a  picch-likc 
natter  mnainiiiL':  iit^  the  rctoR.  He  obferver,  that  the 
liqiKVt  the  oil,  ihc  uit,  and  the  rtriJuiim,  utrcall  fitni- 
lar  to  thole  ohraiiicil  from  amber,  exce  pt  ihat  the  oil  was 
in  Imtll  mote  2t;reeah'i-. 

This  analyii:t  of  ambergris  coiihrrr.s  the  opinion  that 
•this  concrete,  whofc  oiigin  was  formerly  fo  muck  dif- 
puted,  ti  truly  a  bitumen  of  the  amber  kind. 

Ambergris  is  ufcd  principally  as  a  perfume,  in  balfam?, 
fr.jS's,  drntifriccf,  hiir  powders, vvalh-b.ills,  ^vc.  h  was 
formerly  held  in  lomc  cfteem  as  a  medicine,  and  laid  to 
jioflcfs  nervine,  analept  c,  nphrodifiar,  cephalic,  and  other 
tiitiicsi  but  ia  at  ptcfcnc  little  rep;arded.  A  tindlureof 
it  is  ibinetiaiei  prepared  with  fpirit  of  rofes.  This  fpirit 
ha;  no  advantage:  as  a  menAruuoi  for  the  ambergris  above 
fimp  c  fpirit  of  wine,  though  it  may  in  fome  cafes  be  an 
ufeful  addition  in  point  of  (cent  i  (oluticiis  of  aiiiUcrL'ris 
by  itfcU  having  very  little  fmcll.  And  hence  it  is  uled 
as  an  ingirdieilt  lor  heightening  the  odours  of  other 
bgAes,  as  amaiide  watera*  foirits,  &c.  The  principal 
Ikiet  in  this  operation  cortfifls  in  adding  the  perfume  lb 
iptrtngly,  that  while  it  h.-ightcns  and  improves  the  fmcll 
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An  Mincc  leaden  weights  about  the  fetlock  paflerns,  which  are  not 
only  liable  to  the  mifchicft  of  the  former,  but  put  the 
horfe  in  danger  of  incurable  0nin«,  crufhing  of  the  co- 
ronet, and  breeding  of  rtng-bona.  Sec.   Others  load  the 
horfe  with  eanb,  laid,  &c.  which  may  occafion  a  fwayin^' 
of  the  back,  ovcr-ftrain-nj  of  the  fillets,  5ic.    Snine  en- 
deavour to  make  him  :imhlf  in  h.i:id,  before  ihcy  mount 
his  back,  by  means  o;  (  .me  wall,  imooth  pole,  or  rail, 
and  by  checking  him  in  the  mouth  with  the  btidlc-band 
and  corredling  him  with  a  rod  on  ihc  hinder  hoo^, Mid 
under  the  beJly,  when  he  ueads  falfe;  but  this  is  apt  to 
drive  a  horfe  to  a  defperate  fienzy,  before  he  can  be 
made  to  underfland  what  they  would  have  him  do,  and 
to  rear,  fprawl  out  his  legs,  and  make  other  antic  pof- 
turcj,  which  are  not  eafily  quitted  ag*in.    Othert  tliinkf' 
to  (  fica  it  by  a  pair  of  hind  Ihoes,  with  long  fpam*  4t* 
platcii  brfuretbetoea*  and  of  fiich  length,  thati^A^  ' 
horfe  offers  to  uot,  the  hind  foot  beats  the  fore  foot ; 
but  this  occaflons  wounds  of  the  back  fuuws,  which 
often  bring  on  an  incurable  lamencfs.    Some  attempt  it 
bv  folding  line  loft  lifts  ilrait  about  his  eambreU  in  tlut' 
place  where  he  is  ^utned  fbrnlHfie  ftn&,  and  turn  IjUjKi'^ 
thus  to  graft  for  nro  or  three  wcdes  f  and  afierwariK^ 
take  away  the  lift.   This  is  a  Spanifh  method,  but  dir- 
approvcd  ;  for  the  ni::h  a  horfe  cannot  then  trot  but  with 


Mlhc  fubftance  it  is  joined  with,  it  may  not  betray  its  pain,  yet  the  members  mult  be  lurt'crers;  and  though  the 

a>"blc  be  ga  med,  it  muft  be  flow  and  unfightly,  becMlfe 
attended  with  a  cringing  in  the  hind  parts.  ' 

The  beft  way  is  to  try  with  the  hand  by  a  gentle  and 
deliberate  racking,  and  thrufting  the  horfe  forwanli,  by 
helping  him  in  the  weeks  of  his  mouth  with  your  l  iuffle, 
which  muft  be  fmouth,  big,  and  full  ;  and  correcting 
firft  on  one  fide,  and  then  on  the  other,  with  the  calves 
of  your  legs,  and  fomctimes  with  a  fiwr.  If  you  can 
make  him  of  himfeif  to  ftrike  into  an  amble,  though 
fhuffiing  and  dilbrderly,  there  wit)  be  orach  labour  faveS; 
for  that  aptnefs  to  amble  will  malcc  him  with  more  cafe 
and  lefs  danger  endure  the  tramel,  ami  tind  the  motion 
Without  fiuinblini^  or  amazement;  but  if  you 


A  few  drops  therefore  of  the  tmdture  of  ambergris 
nay  ba  very  advantagcoufly  added  to  any  of  the  odori- 
(itrotis  -waters,  as  hungary,  lavender,  &c.  Common  water 
(!ii?ilkc!  from  ambergris  pratea  ooofiderafaly  impicgpiated 

tti  n  t  sfraartnce.  .  , 

AM  B.DbiXTER,  a  pcrfon  who  ttfta both hand> alike, 
and  wath  the  fame  dexterity. 

The  word  is  Latm,  ambiiltxtra,  and  oompounded  of 
mA*t  both,  and  irxrro,  riahthand. 

AMBiDEXTVit,  among  lawyers,  implies  a  juror  who 
leccrve?  mcinev  ff  m  botn  parties  forgiving  his  vrrdift. 

AM  BIGKNAL  Hypoboh^  a  name  given  by  Sir  llaac 
}ivmoTi.,\nh\%  Emumo  a'.n  Lineurum  ttrtit  Ori:n:!i^  Ui  onz 

of  the  inple  hyperbolas  of  the  fccond  order,  having  one  ,  ^'^  ^''1  by  no  means  either  apprehend  the  motions  or  in- 
of  Hsiafinite  legs  fdlingwidiin  an  angle  formed  by  the  |  mentions,  then  ftru^le  no  longer  with  him,  but  apply 

afymptotcs,  and  the  other  without  that  angle.     As         tramel  •"—J—-"-     K'—    »r  awX 

let  AC,  C  D,  (plate  X  fig.  i.)  be  two  afymptotes,  and 
EEGFoneofthcfehypcrbolas;  thenif  theinfinitcleg 

G  t  falls  Within  the  angle  A  CD,  and  the  iniinitc  leg  i     any  thing  obtufe  angular,  as  a  triangle,  one  of  whofis 


See  Tjiauii..  Nmaifili^t 

Hvfman/bip. 

AMBLVGONAL,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  applied 


G  F  without  that  aa^t  the  faid  hypcftak  i»  called 
mUgmaL 

in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a  deftfi  in 

linguagc,  whereby  words  are  laadend  aablguoai,  or 

capable  01  a  double  meaning. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  cuDpoiioded  ctf  dMi»,  both, 
and  agty  to  carry. 

AMB[T,  jfintitus,  of  a  figure,  in  geometry,  is  the 
pcsimeter  or  fum  of  all  the  lines  that  include  it. 

AMBLE,  or  Ambliso,  in  bortemaafliip,  a  petniliar 
k'ii\d  cf  y  ic?,  wherein  a  hoii^t  tWO  lap  of  riia  MM  fide 
move  at  the  fame  time. 

7>.c  ambling  horfe  chants  fides  at  each  remove,  two 
of  a  fide  beine  in  the  air,  and  two  on  the  ground  at 
the  &ne  time.  An  ambte  is  afually  the  firff  natural 
BBCe  of  younr'  eohs,  which  they  quit  as  foon  as  they 
haveftrength  enough  to  trot:  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
an  amble  in  the  manege,  the  riding-mailer  allowing  of  no 
other  paces  befidcs  walk,  irot,  and  gallop ;  their  reafon 
is,  that  a  horfe  mav  be  put  from  a  trot  toa  gallop  without 
fiich  ftop,  which  loiia  tim^  and  tnteirapu  the  juftncfs 
and  cadeiKe  of  the  manege. 

There  are  various  methods  and  praflicci  of  difcipline 
for  bringing  a  young  horfe  to  amble.  Some  choofc  to 
foil  him  m  his  foot  pace,  dirough  new  ploughed  fields, 
winch  natutally  inures  him  to  tliie  firokc  required  in  the 
amble }  but  this  dilbrderly  toil  is  very  apt  to  weaken, 
and  fometim-rs  to  lame  a  young  horfe.  Others  attempt 
It  by  flopping  him  in  a  nallop  and  trot;  fo  that  lofing 
both  he  ncccfl  in'y  ilunihles  on  an  atnbic  ;  b  jt  this  apt 
to  fpoil  a  good  mouth  and  tein,  and  expolcs  the  horfe  to 
the  danger  of  an  hoof-reach  or  fincw-ftrain,  by  over- 
Racbing,  &c.  Others  prefer  ambling  by  weights  as  the 
beft  way ;  and  to  this  end  fome  over'Ioad  tlieir  horfe 
with  exc'Ci»c  heavy  fho-^,  wh  ch  are  apt  to  make  him 
interfere  or  ftrike  ihort  with  his  hind  I'cet.   Others  fold 


angles  is  oMifei  or  more  diao  9d*,  or  otiier  plane  figan 
that  haa  one  or  moieolKiile  angles. 

The  wocd  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  etn^wft  obtu^, 
and  ymttt  an  angle.  ' 

AMBLYOPY,  among  phyftcians,  figntfics  an  ob(cu« 
ration  of  the  fight,  lo  th.xc  ob|edi  at  a  diftance-  caaaot 
be  dearly  diftineuil^cd.  ' 

Tile  woid  is  Greek,  etftekttmruti  and  oompottaded  of 
<iu3x#H  <1>IU     "A-i  eye- 

AMBO,  or  Ambon,  among  the  ancients,  waaakind 

of  pulpit,  or  reading-defk,  where  that  part  of  divine  ftp> 
vice  called  the  gradual  was  performed. 

AMBUN,  in  anatomy,  the  cartila^nous  margin  of 
tbofefocketa  into  which  the  prominent  parte  of  bonea 
are  inferttd  in  Ibme  fpecies  of  arttculatkm. 

AMRROSIA,  amontr  the  ancient  pagans,  fi^nified  the 
folid  food  of  the  gods,  in  contradiflinftion  to  their  drink, 
which  was  called  nedar. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «,  priv.  and 
fiterO',  moral  i  becaufe  they  fuppofed  that  whoever  cat 
of  it  was  rendered  immortal. 

Ambrosia,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  diftinA  genus 
of  plants,  with  flofculous  flowers,  divided  into  five  rct"^- 
mcnts ;  but  the  fruit,  which  in  fome  mcafurc  relcmbles 
a  club,  grows  on  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

AMBROSIAN  OJkt,  in  coclefiaftical  hiilory,  a  paiw 
ticular  office,  or  form  of  werfliip»  ufed  hi  the  cbutdi  of 
Milan ;  and  To  called  from  its  author,  Ambfofe,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Milan  m  the  IVth  century. 

Originally,  each  church  had  its  particular  ofScc  ;  and 
even  when  the  pope  took  upon  him  to  impofe  the  Ro« 
man  office  on  all  the  Weftero  churches,  that  of  Milaa 
flieltered  itfclf  under  the  name  and  authority  of  St.  Am- 
brofe  i  from  which  time  the  Ambrodan  ruual  has  ob' 
tained  in  contradiftinc\ion  to  the  Roman  ritual. 

AMBUiiCADE.  m  military  affairs,  npp\>ti  a  body  of 
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men  ftM  ui  femt  fecnc  w  cononlcd  place,  till  Aef 
ftid  aa  oppottvoi^  of  faltiag  vpon  tht  caan/ty  far- 

prize. 

AMBUSTION,  in  furgery,  the  Aimc  whli«lMtwe 
generalUr  call  a  burn.   See  the  article  BujiN. 

AM£A,  in  bocanjr,  the  name  of  a  pfantwith  higc 
alated  leaves,  which,  being  dried  md  powdered,  are 
ukA  by  the  natives  of  Guinea  for  Hopping  bleedings  at 
ihe  itofe. 

AMtL,  a  tprtn  frequemly  ufcd  by  Mr.  Boyle  for 
^namd.    See  Enamel. 

AMEN,  a  folema  cooclnfioa  to  all  ibt  pnfcti  of  the 
chttxh }  and  fignifies.  To  be  it. 

'The  word  is  Hebrew,  and  formrJ  from  the  verb, 
4VMff,  which  in  the  palTive  voicc  figmhes  to  be  true, 
Jaithful,  Sic. 

There  is  alfo  foimed  trom  this  noun  a  kind  of  afir- 
nativc  adverb,  fignifying  truly,  veriJy{  mi  io  (hb  teak 
a  ia  ofteo  uled  in  (be  tioTpeU. 

The  Itabbint  arc  of  opinion  that  the  word  Amen  is 
formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  .lihnia,  AltUch  Xiermii, 
the  lord,  the  faithful  king  i  an  expreffioo  comnon  among 
the  Jews,  when  they  wouM  $M  «  wciflK  or  iuifiioa  lo 
whit  ibey  aflu-med. 
"AMENDMENT,  in  law,  Bgoifin  *e  cenoftian  of 
an  error  corrimitted  in  a  piocefs,  which  maybe  amended 
after  judgment,  unlefs  the  error  lies  in  giving  judgment ; 
for  in  that  ca.c  it  is  not  anMB<Bble»  hutllw  fUtf 
bring  a  writ  of  error 

Amendment,  in  a  literary  icnfc,  implies  the  cor- 
'ff^ioo  of  liaaie  inprapriety  la  tko  iatwxt  edition  of  a 
Bocdc. 

AMFNTACFOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied  to 
,  fuch  Howcr.s  ai  have  an  aggregate  of  fummits  hanging 
down  in  the  fi.rm  of  a  rope  or  cd  s-taii. 

AME&Cl^MEN T,  or  AM»ctAMiNT,  in  law,  a 
'  pecuaiairy  puniihraent  imfuM  oa  oftiwhia  aidM  anercy 
of  the  court. 

It  diffirrsfrom  a  fine  in  being  impofed  arbitrarily  in  pm 
portion  to  the  fault ;  whcreaj  2  fine  is  a  qfffwn  poniib- 
ment  frttled  expiefsly  by  fome  ftatate. 

AMERICA,  one  of  the  ftmr.  grand  divifion*  of  the 
OBitb.  Ic  ia  a  vail  continent,  extending  from  80  deg. 
■ortfi  btitode,  to  58  deg.  footbt  aoi  irom  3;  deg.  to 
145  Jrg.  weft  longitiiJe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  feparatea  it  from  Europe  and 
Africa;  and  en  the  v.cfl  by  the  Pttifc  OCtM,  Or  SoMb- 
Sea,  which  d.vidfs  11  ironi  Afia. 
*Thts  prodigious  tradt  of  land  is  divided  into  two  pe* 
lUo&iUa  calkd  North  and  Sowh  Ainerisa»  and  coaneft- 
ed  to^ttier  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darlen. 

It  IS  at  preffritpc'lTi.  lTcd  by  (iiffrrcnt  nations  of  Europe  : 
but  Spain  has  by  tar  the  largcll  ihare;  enjoying  Old  and 
^New  Mexico,  Terra- Finna,  Peru,  Chili, 'Patagonia,  and 
"I^raguay  t  befidea  a  great  aoniber  of  ilaodsj  anong 
which  art  Cuba,  Hifpaniote,  Porto  Riee,  and  TrbidaiT 
The  Port II ^ucfc  are  m afters  of  the  cxtenfive  country  of 
Bra7.iI.  1  he  Enrlifti  pofTefs  the  provinces  of  Eaft  and 
Weft  Fbrida.Ger.rni.i,  South  and  North  Carolina,  Vir 
ginia,  Maryland,  Ptnfylvania,  the  two  Jerfies,  New 
York,  New  England,  New  Scotland,  Canada,  New 
Briuio,  and  Uadfon'a-Bay  { together  with  the  iAmdaof 
Jamaica,  Barbadon,  St.  Cbriftophen,  Ice.  Newlbond 
Lin  I,  Crfpir-Oreton,  and  many  others.  The  French  rliin 
an  extenlivc  country  to  the  wcliward  uf  the  river  Miflif- 
fippi,  and  are  in  polTeffion  of  the  iilands  of  Caen,  Mar- 

■  tipim  Gnadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  lie.  l°h«  Dutch  are  pof 
fijfcdof  Sorinani,  and  fooieof  the  ifland*  00  the  north 
cqail  of  Terra  JriraM.  The  ifland  of  St.  Thonaa  belongs 
to  Denmark. 

■  AMETHYST,  Amtthjlui^  in  natural  hlrtorv,  a  gem, 
or  precious  Aooe  of  a  purple  colour,  fomeiimes  ap- 

.fraKhuif  to  violetj,  aad  kmnom^  fading  in  a  pile  role- 
cobar. 

Sometimes  it  ia  found  coloorlcft,  and  majr  at  anv  time 

bi.  n.  iJi;  fo  by  cxpofinj;  it  ro  the  fire  j  in  which  pellucid, 
ortoloutlcr>  iUtr,  it  fo  nearly  imitates  the  diamond,  that 
even  jewflirt;.  thcmfclves  arc  often  deceived,  it  wanting 
nothing  but  the  hatdnefs  to  render  it  equal  to  that 
g)m 

$oet  aflirais  tha^he  hu  ften  oaa  fetia  a  gold '  aj 
.    .     •  4 


whieh  was  fold  for  two  hundred  crowns.  They  are 
in  Iia!  j,  Ar-ibij,  Arnicnia,  Kihiopij,  Cyprus, 
Germany,  lioheitua,  and  Mifnu  ;  but  as  they  arc  ge— 
nerally  as  foft  as  cryllal,  they  ate  not  in  very  greaC 
efteem.  The  oriental  are  hardcft  ^  if  they  are  wimoiic 
fpoti,  they  are  of  the  greateft  value.  They  are  found  of 
various  fixes,  and  in  various  (bapcs,  from  the  bigneG  of 

3  fmall  pea,  to  an  irkch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  They 
Are  adulterated  with  maftick,  tinged  of  a  violet  colour, 
placed  between  two  cryftals  )  but  the  Germans  do  not 
think  itwoith  while  to  cooattrfeii  thca^  becaafe  dicy 
are  pretty  comaion. 

Amethyst,  in  heraldry,  is  a  tennofed  for  a  purple 
colour  in  the  coat  of  a  nobleman. 

AMIABLE,  or  Amicabls  Nttrnttrt^  in  arithoietic^ 
are  fuch  u  ai«  equal  to  the  fiunof  each  oihai'a  aliquot 
parts. 

Thus  the  nonbers  aSf  and  aao  are  anieMe  noni' 

bers  I  for  the  aliquot  parts  i,  2,  4,  5,  10,  j  1,  20,  22,  44. 
55,  no,  of  22c,  are  together  equal  to  the  other  number 
284  i  and  the  aliquot  parte  t*  1,  4,  JX*  I^S* of  at4t  ai« 
together  equal  to  220. 

Van  Schouten  is  fuppofcd  to  be  the  firft  who  save 
this  name  to  Awh  munhers »  aadihews  atS»B»lLMif' 
aBn.  at  Ae  end  of  hia  SmraUiHmut  Gtmar.  how  me 
above  p.ilr  of  amicable  numbers  may  be  found  by  com- 
mon algebra,  by  fuppofing  one  of  the  numbers  to  be  4  x, 
and  the  ot>ier  47  z,  and  making  an  equality  between  them 
and  their  fcveraJ  aliquot  parts.  Thus,  the  aliquot  partt 
of  4  X  are  1, 4,  at,  a,  t »%  thoft  of  47%  are  t,  2,  4,  4/ 

4  2,  2  7,  2 2,  7  X,  z,  y,  2  X ;  the  fum  of  the  former  i* 
7  +  3x,  and  that  of  the  latter  equal  to;  4  3y^  +  TJ  +  7* 
Hence  ihele  equations  7  +  3*  =  4jpz,  and  7  +  3/2  +  7' 
+  7z=4^',  coiif;:(]ucntly  we  have,  afttr  due  reduflionr 


=  2,  or  z  = 


7  + V 


 ^  —  J  equation  the  Icalk 

be  aflunted  for  y,  maft  bo  5,  otherwife  m 


7/  — »« 
value  that 

will  be  negative ;  therefore,  ukingy  =  5,  a  will 
11,  an-^  4<y=220,  whence  wc  get4x=284. 

if  i6A-at)<l  i6y2hadbeen  afliinied  for  the  required 
numbeis,  intlcad  of  the  former  valuea4ar  and  4yz,  then 
by  the  fame  fort  of  procefs  as  before,  i6ys  would  have 
b>  cn  foand  equal  to  17296,  and  i6«=i84i6,  the  next 
pur  of  aaicaMc  nnmhera,  whofc  illemaia  aliqaot  parte 
aie  I,  2,4, 8,  16,  1 1 5 1,  23C2,  4604,  9208,  and  1,2,4,8, 
16,  23,  46,  47,  92,  94,  ib4,  188,  368,  376, 752,  ic8i, 
2162,4324,  8648;  their  total  ftuna  equal  to  17396  aaA 
1 8416  refpcdively. 

It  is  eafy  to  apprehend,  from  Ac  aatare  of  thefe  num* 
beia>  that  there  are  but  a  verr  lew  of  them,  atleaftmbe 
fet  down  aad  manageable  by  aaj  for  a&4  and  220 aea 
the  two  leaft}  and  the  t«ro  nen  gteater  aie  1S416 and 

'^A^MIANTHUS,  in  attanl  hiflory,  vulgarly  caUed 
earth-flax,  is  a  fibion^  issile,  and  aunenl  fiiMtanfr> 
cooipo&d  of  Ihortandabrapt  filanenia. 

It  is  a  ftonv  concrete,  of  the  talky  kind,  though  difler- 
ing  from  a  talc  in  its  external  appearance.  It  is  not  near 
fo  bright,  or  fo  fmooth  and  unituoin  ;  and  i  f)nipo:i.d  not 
of  leaves  or  plates,  but  of  long  filaments  like  flax:  it  has 
been  fpun  into  cloth,  and  formed  into  paper,  inoomlnifii> 
ble  and  indcftmAtble  in  the  firb 

There  are  fbaw  Ibrts  of  amianthus  wbofe  filamenta  ara 
rigid  and  brittle,  others  more  flexible:  the  firft  are  not 
at  ;ill  to  be  fpun  or  formed  into  cloth ;  and  the  latter 
with  very  ercat  difficulty.  This  manufavflutc  appears 
to  have  been  known  aa  ong  the  ancients, who,  accwding 
to  Pliny,  wiapt  the  corpfeof  their  dead  inatnianlhine 
clothe!!,  to  prcferve  their  alhet  iirparate  from  thofe  of  tho 
funeral  pile ;  an  ufe  to  which  they  are  ftitl  fkid  to  be  ap-  . 
plied  among  the  princes  of  Ta.tary.  Thi  method  of 
preparation,  as  defcribcd  by  Ciampini  in  the  Philofo- 
pbieal  Tranfafiions,  N*.  273,  is  as  follows  :  The  ftone 
is  laid  to  foak  in  warm  water,  then  opened  and  divided 
hy  the  hand*,  that  the  earthy  matter  may  be  waflied  out. 
This  earth  is  white  like  chalk,  and  renders  the  water 
thick  and  milky.  The  ablution  being  fcveral  times  re- 
ptatci!,  tlir  ll.ix-liice  hiamrnts  .irc  collected  and  dried; 
ihey  are  molt  commodiouny  fpun  with  an  addition  of 
flax  :  two  or  three  filaments  of  the  amianthaa  areeafily 
tvriflad  along  with  ihc  flaxsn«thread,  if  the  operator^ 
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fingers  arc  kept  oiled.  The  cloth  alfo  when  woven  is 
Iteft  prefervcd  by  oil  from  breaking  or  wafting.  On  ex- 
■oikre  to  the  fire,  tbe  flax«od  the  oil  burn  our,  and  the 
dad)  oomes  out  pure  uid  white.  Probably  from  the  d  i  r- 
fipition  of  Tome  extraneous  matter  of  this  kind  proceed- 
ed the  diminution  of  weight  which  an  amianthioe  napkin 
luiiered  in  the  fire,  in  an  experiment  made  before  the 
Royal  Society  {  for  pure  amianthus  lofes  nothiitg.  The 
Iborter  filameats  which  feparace  fai  wafllUif  the  ftooe, 
aw  be  made  into  p>pcr  in  the  comnion  awiuier. 

The  proprietor  of  A  foi|^  in  fome  part  of  Fiaace,  not 
jiamed,  \ipot\  taking  down  hi^  furnaces  to  repair  them, 
lound  a  grc^t  quantity  of  this  fubliance  at  the  bottom, 
«hicb,  like  the  native  amianthus,  was  capable  of  being 
MJlufkAured  either  into  tncombuftible  linen  or  paper. 
Opoa  s£mber  enquiry,  he  difcovered  that  both  this  and 
the  native  amianthus  is  nothing  more  than  calcined  iron, 
^rived  of  the  pblogiftic,  and  that  uniting  the  phlogiftic 
with  thi<,  or  the  foSI  amianthua,  he  ou  leftofi  it  any 
time  10  Its  primitive  ftate  of  iron. 

AMICITIA,  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  were  lands  grant- 
«i  to  be  enioyed  only    Ions  aa  the  donor  pleafed. 

AMfDSHlPS,  amoagift  fcamen,  the  middk  of  the 
fljip,  either  with  regard  to  her  length  or  bmdth  ;  as, 
pat  the  helm  amidOiips  ;  i.  e.  at  an  equal  dtftance  from 
both  the  fides.  She  bore  down,  and  her  item  took  us 
aanidibips,  i*  t.  in  or  near  the  middle,  between  tbe  ftem 
and  Hern,  or  the  two  ends.  • 

AMIESTIES,  a  ^iea  of  oottan  dotha  imported 
from  the  Eaft  Imliet. 

AMMI<  bilhops  weed,  in  botinv,  a  diftinft  genus  of 
OTihelliieroitS  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  rofaceous, 
CMDpofed  of  heart-like  petals ;  and  its  fruit  a  fmall 
fondiih  «i)d  ftiiiMd  capiule,  containing  two  ftriated 
fmb,  convex  on  oa»  fide. 

The  feeds  of  thin  plant  have  been  long  known  in  the 
ihops  as  one  of  the  IcfTcr  hot  feeds,  and  cfteemed  aroma- 
tic, aperitive,  carminative,  and  alcxipharmic. 

AMMOCHRYSOS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
flona  common  in  Gennany,  with  gold  coloured  fpangles 
It  ta  much  ufed,  ater  being  lednccd  to  powder,  bd  fticw 
over  wridogs. 

The  word  is  GiidE,Mdc— poBndrfcf  e||y>t,ftad 

and  x^vt^t  gold; 

AMMODYTES,  the  (toMapeutt  in  natora!  hiftory, 
tfw  Mine  of  »  ftifsnt  fbtiBd  in  diimMK  part*  of  tbe 
world,  partienlarly .  in  tin  torrid  MM,  and  lb  called 

froin  its  burying  itfelf  in  the  fand. 

Tbe  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  auu^,  fand, 
and  <rv»<  to  bury  in  ,  o:  uci  under. 

This  ferpcnt  greatly  refemblcs  the  viper,  except  in  its 
^ad  and  jaws,  which  arc  much  larger.  It  is  about  two 
Jbet  in  length, ud of  afandy  colour*  On  the cxteiMd part 
nf  its  npper  jaw  there  ii  an  eminence  reftmUin^  a  « — 
Vhrnce  it  has  alfo  been  called  the  horned  (erpenCi 

Tbe  ammodytes  of  Ceylon  is  a  very  large  and  dan- 
gpMM  iierpent,  with  a  mouth  full  of  (harp  teeth.  Tbe 
cjcs  are  large  and  fparkling,  and  the  forehead  is  covcret 
wkb  Imali  nmnd  fcales,  fome  of  which  are  yellow, 
others  red,  and  fpecked  with  black.  On  one  fide  of 
the  eyen  are  black  ftripes  reaching  to  the  neck  ;  but  the 
body,  above  and  below,  is  of  a  whitifti  .ifh-colour  ;  and 
on  the  back  are  angular  fpots  variegated  with  white  and 
brown.  The  fcales  that  cover  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
body,  aie  placed  like  net- work,  with  large  rndhes, 
and  Ae  tail  b  fpotted  with  brown,  ending  in  a  bony 

point. 

The  ammodytes  oi  Surinam  is  a  ferpcnt  which  the 
negroes  have  in  high  cdeem,  and  they  think  thcmfclvcs 
very  h^ipy  if  tbey.come  into  tbeir  huu  s  their  colours 
are  to  many  and  leaotiftil,  diat  they  fiirpift  all  de- 
fcription. 

AMMON,  or  Hammon,  in  mythology,  the  name  of 
the  Egyptian  Jupilir,  woilhipped  aader  the  figuic  of  a 
tsum. 

Baediat,  having  f^hdued  Afia,  and  paling  with  hi 
army  thmugh  the  defarts  of  Africa,  was  in  great  want 
of  water }  but  Jupiter,  hitfiither,  afliiming  the  lhape  of 

a  rarn,  l^d  him  to  a  fountain,  where  he  rcfrcflied  himftlf 
and  his  army:  in  requital  of  which  favour,  Bacchus  built 
there  a  tempk  to  Jopiiar,  voder  the  title  of  Ammon, 
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from  tbe  Greek  a«fi^,  which  fignifies  ftnd,  alluding  ta 
the  fandy  defart  virhere  it  was  built. 

This  It  tbe  poetical  account ;  but  it  is  ih0re  BfbVyUe 
that  the  Eeyptians  worihipped  the  fun  under  this  liame; 
I  W  /ivMMM,  in  Hebrewj  ncnlfies  the  fiin  ;  or  perhaps 
they  meant  by  it  Ham^  the  Ton  of  N6ah,  whofc  poftcrity 
fettled  in  I-ibya. 

Cornu  AM.VIONIS,  in  na'.ural  hiflory  j  fee  the artkle 
CoRNi;  Ammcis.  ' 

AMMONIACUM,  or  Gam  AMMoKiACtrM,  in  the 
materia  mcdiai,  ll  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  and  generally  in  larfB 

maflcs. 

Both  the  plant  which  produces  ammoniacum,  and  the 
piaceof  its  produSion,  are  unknown.  The  beft  amnio- 
niacum  is  compofed  of  white,  whfcifli,  or  ydlowHh  tean 
jaked  into  malGn:  the  internal  parts  particularly  are 
whitifh :  by  age  it  becomes  more  and  more  yellow  and 
brown.  It  eafily  foftens  and  becomes  tough  betwixt  the 
lingers.  Chewed,  it  difcovers  a  bitterUh,  glutinous,  not 
difagreeabic,  taBe.  Its  fmell  approaches  to  that  of  a  miX' 
ttire  of  opepanax  and  galbanum;  Ibme  idemble  it  to 
that  of  eaftor,  othen  to  that  «f  corfandeKfeeds,  and 
others  to  that  of  garlic. 

It  difTolvcs  almoft  equally  in  water  and  fpirit.  Out  of 
an  ounce  of  choice  ammoniacum,  redified  fpirit  of  wine 
diflblved  lix  drams }  water  applied  to  another  ounce* 
took  up  fix  drams  two  fcruplet  and  a  half.  From  the 
matter  left  undilTolved  by  fpirit,  water  took  up  five  fcra* 
plea  and  five  mins ;  mm  that  which  water  left  un- 
diflbhred,  redificd  fpirit  cxtraftcd  a  dram  ;  the  indiflblu- 
ble  part  amounting  in  the  firfi  cafe  to  fifteen  grains,  in 
the  latter  only  to  half  a  fcruple.  In  diftillation,  fpirit  of 
wine  arilea  unchanged}  the  diftilled  water  has  Sam> 
whet  of  a  fweetifli  tafle,  and  fmellt  t  litde  of  the  am- 
monfacum,  bat  givcf  ' ao  appearance  of  any  eflentiat  oil. 
Ammoniacum  is  accounted  dcobftruent  ;  promotes 
me;  and,  in  large  dofes,  opeiii  the  belly-  It  is  given 
particularly  in  obftru£tions  of  the  breafl,  in  cachcdic» 
hydropic,  and  qwpieftic  cafes,  from  a  fcruple  to  hilf  a 
dnnit  Jtapavates  more  eftdually  in  a  liquid  form,  aa 
that  of  an  emolfion,  than  in  the  lofld  one  of  pills ;  btie 
is  mofl  commodiouflv'  taken  in  the  latter  form.  It  is 
fometimes  diiTolved  in  vinegar :  cxtrmally  it  refolves 
hard  fwellings.  It  is  purified  by  difniK  inj  it  in  vinegary 
winc^  or  water,  and  ftraining  and  infpidatidg  the  foln- 
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Sal  AMMot»rACuiir.  See  Sal  Ammenianm. 

AMMONITiE,   in  natural   hiftory,  the  fame 

cornu  Amrnonis.    See  Cornu  Arr.mir.is, 

AMMUNITION,  in  military  affairs,  a  general  naifle 

for  powder,  ball*,  &c. 

Amumrnom  Bnad^  Shta,  (^e.  fuch  as  are  ferved  qot 
totbe  fol<fien  of  an  army,  garrifon,  &c. 

AMNTESTY,  in  civil  poiicy,  implies  an  tSt,  whereby 
two  parties  at  variance  mutually  promifc  to  pardon  and 
bury  in  oblivion  all  that  is  paft. 

But  in  a  more  limited  fenfe  it  fignifies  a  pardon  gtajticd 
by  a  prince  to  his  fubjedHs,  by  which  the  former  promlAk 
to  forget  and  annul  all  that  is  pa(^. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  durwrrtf,  tha 
name  of  an  cdidt  of  this  kind  puhlilhed  by  TlltafiblllB% 
on  his  expulfion  of  the  tyrants  out  of  Alliens. 

AMNIOS,  in  anatomy*  a  thin  pdludd  mcmbniie 
funottodinj;  the  foetua. 

It  b  an  interrar  membrane,  contiguous  to  the  exterior 
one  called  the  chorion,  having  no  vefTc'.s,  or  at  moft 
%'cTy  few;  and  contains  a  pellucid  glutinous  liquor  which 
Hows  out  upon  bieakuig  tUsmembiaoe  at  the  tiaie  of 
delivery. 

AMOMUM  f^tnm,  tree  amonnnn,  in  tiie  meie^ 
medica,  a  duller  of  round  fruin,  or  feed  veflels,  of  an 
orient  plant.  Each  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling 
grape  j  and  contains,  under  a  membranous  cover,  a 
number  of  fmall  rough  angular  feeds,  of  ablackifli  brown 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  whitilh  within  :  the  feeds  are 
lodged  in  three  diftind  cells,  and  thofe  in  each  cell  joined 
clo^ly  together )  <b  that  the  f^uit^  on  being  opened, 
appears  to  contain  only  three  feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  df 
thcfe  capfules  ftaod  together,  without  pedicles,  upon  a 
woody  Mk  abeaf  en  inch  long;-  ea^  fiagle  caplble  ia 
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fviriouiiJcd  wilh  fix  leave*  let  in  fonn  of  a  ftsr ;  t-vA  the 
'  part  tif  the  (lalk>  void  of  fruit,  i«  dotbed  with  Iraty 
fcales.  Of  the  oibcr  p>rb  of  the  plant*  ire  hwe  noter- 
tain  account. 

ThetSwdsof  ainoinum  arc  a  (hooguid  cnucful  aro. 
[  matic,  «>f  i  <|u>ck  penetrating  fragrant  fmeu,  fomewhac 
like  that  of  lavenJer,  but  more  agreeable,  and  of  a  very 
warm  pungent  tafte,  approachin|[  to  that  of  ciinphor. 
They  are  laid  to  yield  tn  diftillation  a  large  poriicMi  of  a 
.filbCue  eflential  oil.  The  hufka  have  the  fame  kind  of 
'flavour  in  4  lower  degiee*  Tbele  feeds  have  Jong  been 
a  ilianger  to  tbis  eoontrf.  t'he*  aie  AivAed  a»  an  in- 
gredient in  the  thcriaca,  in  which  they  have  been  com- 
luoaly  fupplied  by  tin:  feeds  of  the  amomum  vulgare; 
and  the  Loriikin  college,  under  the  name  amomum,  iiavc 
now  allowed  cither  the  verum  or  wul,^arc  to  lie  taken  in- 
differently. The  college  of  Edinburgh,  while  tbey  le- 
taioed  tbat  compofitioD«  employed  as  a  fuccedaaaMA  to 
the  anonum,  a  fpice  oioee  appraeching  to  the  natuteof 
cloves. 

Amomum  /'I'/i-./r/, baftard  flonc  parflcy,  in  them.itcria 
mcJlc.i,  an  un:bvllittrous  plant;  very  much  briuuhcil  ; 
with  a  firm  ftalk  higher  than  the  brancher ;  deep  grcrn, 
winged,  fcrrated,  parfnep-like  leaves;  upright  untlcU, 
and  fmall,  narrow,  oblong,  iltiated,  datk  browniib  feeds, 
flat  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other.  It  growt 
wild  un(!ir  nioift  licdc^es,  anJ  by  the  fltlrs  of  ditches; 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  ripens  iu  feeds  in  Au- 
gud. 

The  feed*  of  the  amomum  vnlgare  have  a  light  agree- 
*  able  finell,  and  a  mild  warm  aromatic  tafte.   They  nave 

'been  fomctinics  given  as  carminatives  .nnd  diuretici,  like 
the  other  warm  feeds,  and  ulually  luhllituteJ  in  theHiofi 
for  thofc  of  the  amomum  verum,  f.om  which,  however, 
they  arc  very  tonfiderably  diticrent  in  quality,  as  well  as 
in  appearance :  they  arc  not  near  fo  hot  or  puJigBiltt  aor 
1*  their  flavour  of  the  lame  kind. 

Thelb  feed*,  infofed  in  water,  girc  out  ^aj  little  of 
their  virtue  :  hy  bo:!:'iu%  thrir  flavour  is  foon  diffipateJ, 
and  the  Itquor  become:!  tiil<tgrecably  bkiciilh  :  m  dtiliUa- 
tion  with  water  ihey  yield  a  fmall  portion  of  a  yellowilh 
eflential  oil,  which  tailes  and  fmells  ilrongly  and  agrce- 
a"bly  of  the  feeds. 

Re£lified  fpirit  readiljr  extrads  their  virtue,  and,  what 
is  pretty  fingular,  gain*  from  them  a  green  tinflure :  the 
fpirit,  drawn  off  by  diftillation  from  the  tiltercJ  liquor, 
brings  over  with  it  nothing  conGderabie  of  the  flavour  of 
the  feeds:   the  remaiaing  cxttad  taftea  ilrmwiy  and 
^Awlla  lightly  of  the  amomum*  and  pcovct  a  modenuely 
not  ungrateful,  aromatie* 
AMPEMTUS,  canncl-coal,  in  nattirat  hHlory  j  fee 
the  article  C  ann  el-Coal. 

AMFHIAR  rHROSlS,  in  anatomy,  a  fpecieaofar- 
' ticdation  or  jun^ure  of  the  bones,  having  amanifeft 
.notion. 

The  word  is  Greek,  aod  eompouaded  «f  mfuft^  about, 

and  <ip9p««'/f,  articulation. 

It  refembles  the  diarthrofis  in  being  moveable,  and  the 
IVnarthrofis  in  its  connexion.  See  ]3iarthros1!>,  and 
Sykarthrosis. 

The  pieces  which  compofe  it  have  m>t  a  particular  car- 
tilage belonging  to  each  of  them,  at  in  the  diatthrofi*  ; 
but  are  both  united  to  a  common  cartilage,  which  hcin,' 
more  or  Icfs  pliable,  allows  them  certain  degrees  of  flexi 
billty,  though  they  cannot  Aide  upon  each  other.  By 
thi  j  fpcctes  of  articulation  the  bodies  of  the  vettebrx  are 
cotineiltd  with  each  other. 

AMPHIBIOUS,  in  natuial  hiflarjr*  M  epithet  applied 
to  fuch  animal*  a*  live  part  of  their  time  on  the  land, 
and  part  in  the  water. 

The  woid  is  Greek,  ct^t/3(S',  and  compounded  of 
<ff/,  both,  and  ^1      life  ;  as  living  in  two  element). 

Linnteus  has  made  a  clafs  of  amphibious  animals ; 
the  firft  order  of  which  contains  the  tortoife,  the  frog, 
the  crocodile,  the  lizard,  the  falamander,  the  camelcon, 
the  fcinc,  &c.  and  the  fecond  the  ferpcnts. 

AMl'HICLES  '  R(JIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
to  onr  i  f  (lu-  tuuiis  or  membrane*  of  the  eye,  generally 
call'<i  rSf-  retin  j.    Sec  the  article  Retika. 

The  word  i»  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «M9<^iK-ii  < 
a  net,  and  fi/'d-,  reftmbtaiicei  becaufe  tbel|riidttic  or 
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that  membrane  rtodibfcs    net ;  and  bcnce  the  Latns 

cail  It  rrliftrmii, 

AMPfJiBOLOGY,  in  grammar,  implies  the  fame 
as  ambiguity,  or  that^  the  phrafe  is  capable  of  two  k.  it< 
ferent  interpretations. 

The  word  is  Greek,  tf^($«A«yM»  and  conpouodedof 
Hfu^i ,  about,  and  to  throw. 

AMPHIBRACHYS,  in  the  (Ireek  anJ  I-nin  poetry, 
is  the  {UiDc  ot  a  foot  confifting  ot  three  lyllablcs,  one 
long  and  the  other  two  (hort,  the  former  being  in  the 
middle,  aod  the  others  firming  the  two  extremi- 
ties. 

The  word  is  Cr^rek,  and  compounded  of  about, 
and  ^.fA'yuf,  fhort. 

AMPHjC  r^  ONS.  in  sntU-iiiv,  th?  dc;:.itiis  ftrt 
from  the  difterent  iiates  of  Greece  to  1  hcrmopiie,  where 
they  met  regularly  twice  a  year,  in  the  temple  of  Ccrer, 
built  in  a  large  plain  near  the  river  Albpbua.  They  de- 
cided all  differroccB  tbtt  happened  beturccn  mijr  of 
the  citir  nf  ^  ;:eeee«  aod  their  dcdfiona were  held  faaed 
and  invioij.iic. 

I'hcy  had  iheir  name  from  .Amphivil^  on  III.  king  of 
Athens,  whofitfteftablillied  anaiiembiyof  Amphtdyons, 
in  order  to  uttile  the  Greeks  more  Eimlj  together,  and 
render  ihem  a  icnor  to  the  barbaroua  mtiooa  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Acryfiii5  alfo  inflituted  a  council  of  .'Vmphiclyons  on 
the  model  ot  the  former  ;  and  who  met  twice  a  year  in 
the  temple  cf  Dt  lphos. 

AMPHIDRUMIA,  a  feall celebrated  by  the ancieou 
on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birdi  of  a  child. 

AMPHIMACER,  a  foot  in  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  confiiting  of  three  fyliablcs,  of  which  the  hi  ft  and 
laft  are  long,  and  that  m  the  middle  fliort. 

Thewoid  ii  Greek,  and  compounded  of  aw;/,  about, 
and  /iftjifif,  loii^. 

AMPiilPULiES,  in  aati<|oity,  the  principal  magi> 
ftrates  of  Sf  ncule.  They  were  eftabliflwd  hf  Timoleoa 
in  the  ic9th  Olympiad,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrant 
DionyHus.  They  governed  Syracufe  for  the  fpace  of 
three  hundred  years  ;  and  Diodoroi  Sicillw  aflufCa  u*^ 
that  they  fubfiffed  in  his  lime. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE,in  ancient  atchiteaure,  inplint 
a  temple  that  bad  four  coiumot  in  both  the  fun  and  hind 
fronts,  which  were  parallel. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  u^f^  aboult 
vp«,  before,  and  rvA^,  a  column. 

AMPHlSBiENA,  in  naiaial  hiftor)-,  a  kind  of  fer- 
peot,  found  in  hot  climate*,  and  to  called  bccaofe  it 
moves  with  either  end  fbfwaid. 

The  werd  is  Giwfc,  aod  formed  fiom  «fif«,  about, 
and  ^itfii-,  to  po. 

AMPHlSClI,  in  geography,  a  name  applied  to  thole 
people  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zooc}  becaule  their  lba» 
dowt  point  one  part  of  the  year  towards  the  north,  and 
the  other  towards  the  fouth. 

The  word  is  Gr^k,  and  compounded  of  «|Uf /,  abour, 
and  ffx/tf,  a  fhadow. 

AMPHITHEATRIl,  in  antiquity,  a  fpacious  cJihcc, 
of  a  circular  or  ova]  form,  with  a  number  of  riling  feats, 
on  which  the  people  iat  to  behold  the  combau  of  gladia* 
tors,  wild  bealls,  and  other  fportt. 

he  word  f-.  ( ^rrrk,  and  compoondcd  of  i^^f,  about, 

anT9si7f3;,  a  theatre. 

Aiiiphulitatres  were  ori<;inaiiy  built  of  wood;  and 
Statdius  Pjurus,  m  the  reign  of  AusuHus,  was  the  firfl 
whocfcdled  one  of  (lone.  The  low  ll  part  was  called 
arttuiy  from  it*  being  generally  fticwcii  with  fiud,  for  the 
coiivcnirncy  of  the  combatanis$  and  round  the  arena 
wercvauhi,  in  which  the  wild  bcafta,  appointed  for  the 
ihews,  were  contained. 

Above  ihefe  c:l!s  vv^^s  ercfled  a  large  circular  peiifiyle, 
for  accommodating  the  emperors,  hnators,  and  other 
perfons  of  diftinfiran.  Over  the  periftylewcre  the  rowe 
of  benches,  which  wtn  entered  by  avenues  terminated 
by  gates  called  vooiiiona;. 

Amphitheatre,  in  gardening,  a  temple  of  view, 
cr'Cted  on  a  nUnp  ground,  of  a  femi-circular  fi  lure. 

i  .'isy  arc  formed  of  cvcr-jreert';,  ohfer  ip;;  always 
to  phnt  the  Igwer  trees  in  the  front,  and  tiie  taller  be- 

hi. 'id* 

They 
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Thf)'  7lt:  alfo  made  of  flopes  on  the  fiJes  aflullicOo 
KieJ  with  turf  i  being  formerly  confidered  as  great  or- 
lumcnti  in  »  garden,  but  now  generally  excluded  ; 
thr  n.turil  riopt:  ot  furh  hills  is  much  more  beautiful 
than  the  itiif  ^ngul^r  ilupcs  oi  chefe  amphitheatres. 

AMPHITRI  TE,  in  mythology,  •  goddcf*  of  the  fea, 
ihe  dauiihicr  of  Ocean  and  Doris,  and  wife  of  Neptune. 
Sbe  at  faft  refuM  tKe  adihd&s  oT th^t  god,  and  refolved 
to  prcfcivc  iicr  virginity  ;  hut  Neptune  fcnt  a  Ji.lj.liin  io 
fcjich  of  htr,  who  found  hii  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Adas, 
litil  perfuadcd  her  to  marry  thr  goH  of  the  (ca.  .  Xwo  of 
the  N>.-rt.-ide5  were  alfo  calud  by  this  name. 

Amphitritc,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the  nameofafinall 
Diked  fca  inicA,  of  an  oblonc  figure,  with  only  one  ten* 
oculum  refembling  a  piese  of  thread.  - 

AMPHORA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquiJ  nieaHirc  in  ufe 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  }  that  ufed  by  the  latter 
concaincd  about  feven  gallons  one  pint  EnelUh  wine 
■eafurc  ;  but  the  Grecian  amphora  conuUM  one  third 


Amphora  was  alfo  a  dry  meafure  ufed  by  tbe  Ro- 
ouns,  and  contained  about  three  buihel*. 

Amphora,  among  the  Venetians,  is  the  largt-ft  mea- 
fure  lifed  for  liquidi,  containing  about  fixteen  quarts. 

AMPLIPICATION,  in  rhetoric  j  fee  the  article 

£XACCBltATIOK< 

AMPLITUDE,  in  aftrotiomy,  is  art  arclt  of  the  ho- 

Hzyn,  intercepted  between  the  true  ea/l  or  weft  point 
thereof,  and  the  center  oi  the  fun,  oi  a  Aar,  at  its  tifkig, 
or  feicing  }  the  former  is  called  the  eadern  or  brthWa  SOd 
tht  iMier  the  weftcrn  or  occidu^ui  amplitude. 

The  eaftera  and  weftern  amplitade  ai«  alfo  cafjej  north- 
ern  an  J  fouthem,  as  they  fall  in  the  notthern  and  ftputb- 
«n  quarters  ot  the  horizon. 

To  lind  the  fun%  or  a  Bjr's  a mplittidC) cither  TlSlig  or 
letting,  by  the  globe,  iv^  Gr.uufi. 

To  find  the  aiiipliiuJe  trigonomctrically,  by  having 
the  latitude  of  the  place  and  declination  oT the  fiin  given  i~ 
let  HO  (plate  X.  fg.  a.)  rcprefcnt  the  horfxoh,  P  the 
ncrth  and  S  the  fuuth  pole  ;  .'P,  Q_thc  cqu.itor,  Z  the 
scnilb,  and  N  the  naJic,  and  the  primitive  circle  H  1^  O  S 
n  meridian  ;  then  will  B  be  the  eaft  or  weft  point  of  the 
iMirnon  :  and  if  C  reptefent  the  center  of  the  fun,  or  of 
a  ftar,  at  ki  rifing»  ne  arefh  B  C  wtU  be  the  ampf itwle 

Suppofe  the  latitude  jo**  30'  N.  and  the  fun's  declina- 
tion 21'  co'  i  then  in  the  right  angled  fphcrical  triangle 
B  D  C,  right  angled  at  D,  are  given  the  {perpendicular 
D  C  =  the  fun's  declination  =  2i',  and  the  angle  D  B  C 
=the  atch  O 0»  =  tbe comp.  lat.  =  19^  yt  te  find  the 
bypothenufe  B  C  j  whibb  wilt  be  found  by  the  following 
prupcn;&n. 

As  the-  fir.;  of  the  angle  D  B  C  =  ^q"^  ^o'  -  9,803510 
To  radius  —  —  —  —  qj"-,  00'  -  lo.OCtCOO 
So  is  theiii;.  ot  DC,  the  fun's  tlcc.:=  21^,  OO'  -    9,55^  329 

To  the  fin.  of  B  C,  the  amp.  req.  =  34%  18'  -  (),-j<^o'{iiq 


MagKrtUe}  Amplitude  is  an  arch  of  the  hot iaon  con- 
tained between  the  center  of  tbe  fun  at  his  riUng  or 
iicttii^  and  tbe  oaSl  or  weft  point  of  the  compafs.  it  is 
Iburtd  by  an  amplitude  or  axionith  comfMrfs,  by  obferving 
the  fun  at  hi^  rifing  or  letting,  and  is  always  equal  to  the 
(lifFerence  between  the  true  amplitude,  and  the  variation 
of  the  coxpjis. 

Amplitude  of  tbe  range  of  a  projc^le^  denotes  the 
horizooial  line  fubtendtng  the  path  ui  wlUcb  it  move*. 
cSee  PAojscras. 

A»cPUTt;t>E  Cetnpafi^  in  navigation,  an  inftrumcnt 
more  cxallv  calculated  to  obl'crve  the  fun's  magnetical 
BAiplitudc  tr.an  the  common  lea-cumpuU.  the  article 
^Mf)tttiuit  Compass. 

AMPULLA,  in  antiquity,  a  round  vefTcl  ufed  by  the 
ancients  in  their  baths  (or  containing  the  oil  for  anoint- 
ing their  bodies.  It  al(b  lignified  »  cup  made  of  glafa  or 
leather  for  drinking  out  oftt  table. 

AMPUTA  I  IUN,  infurgcry,  the a|inatioB.of  catting 
off  a  limb  or  other  part  of'ths  body. 

AfaiHtr  of  AMPUT/.i  JM,  a  Limb. — Lay  your  patient 
on  a  uble,  three  feet  fwur  inches  high,  which  ia  much 
better  diaaa  low  r«at»  both  for  iecuring  him  fleady,  and 
givin|(  yourfelf  (he  adrantage  of  operating  without 

JO 
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fiooptag,  which  is  not  nnly  painful  but  inconvenieol 
in  the  other  fltuation.  While  one  of  your  afiiilanis  boldf 
the  leg,  you  muft  roll  a  flip  of  fine  rap,  half  an  irwh 
broad,  three  or  four  times  round  it,  ab^ut  four  o;  f^.e 
inches  below  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  patciia  \  this 
being  pinned  on  ia  tQ  ftrre  as  a  guiJc  to  the  kxifc,  whuh 
without  it,  perhaps,  would  not  be  dircAed  fo  dextrofxdy  i 
the  manner  of  rotlin^  has  always  bern  perpendicular  to 
the  lif.gth  of  the  ' " :  ,  hut  hjviii?;  obfcrvcu.  ih<  t  tisough 
he  .impaution  aijul;  L^:;  cv-t,  yet  aitcrwards  the  gallro- 
cricmius  mufik,  contr.i<3ing,  d  aws  h.n  k;  the  inferiof 
part  of  the  (lump  mote  Uron^ly  than  the  other  muft  Ks 
can  do  the  reft  of  it  ;  I  have  Htciy,  in  or^'cr  to  pnTerve 
the  regularity  of  the  cicatrisy  allowied  for  this  cxceCi  of 
contradion,  and  made  the  circular  ineilion  in  fuch  « 
manner,  that  the  part  cf  the  wound  which  is  on  the  cajf 
of  the  leg,  is  farttier  from  the  ham  than  that  on  the  fliiis 
IS  from  the  middle  of  the  patella. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  your  affiftants  mt>ft  carry  * 
ftrong  ligaiureround  the  thigh,  about  three  or  four  inchea, 
above  the  pa'.clb,  which,  pjfTii-r;  throui^^h  ?.  couple  of  flits 
in  a  ft]ij:;re  piece  of  Icathc-r,  hu  mutt  t.vill  >A-ith  a  tourni- 
quet, till  the  :irtery  is  fufficiently  com|i:.n.-J,  to  prevent 
any  great  eti'ufion  of  blood  ^  and,  todo  it  more  ciFeCtaaily^ 
he  muv  lay  a  bolftcr  of  torn  or  linen  under  tbe  liguu^ 
upon  that  part  where  the  arCep*  creeps. 

The  courfe  of  the  Mood  being  rtopped,  you  muft  begta 
your  incirMn  j  if!  'dlIj  v  the  linen  roller,  on  the  under^ 
part  of  the  limb,  bringinjj  your  knife  towards  you  ;  v/hich. 
At  otic  fweep,  may  cut  more  than  the  femi-citc'e  :  thcn^ 
beginning  your  fecond  wound  on  the  upper  part,  it  muft 
beconUnued  from  die  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the 
firft  wounJ,  making  them  but  one  line.  The  incifions 
muft  be  maJc  qa/ic  through  the  membrana  ad  po fa,  as 
fjr  as  the  muffler  ;  then  tilting  oii' tiic  li.irn  toiler,  and 
an  aiiiiiant  drawing  hick  the  ikin  as  far  as  it  will  go^ 
you  make  your  wound  from  the  edges  of  it,  when  draws 
back,  through  the  fk0i  to  the  bone,  in  the  fame  manr:? r 
as  you  did  through  tbe  flcin.  Before  you  ftw.the  bones, 
you  muft  cut  the  ligr.mrnt  b;-.twccn  t^cm  with  the  point 
of  your  knife  ;  and  the  afHilant,  who  holds  the  leg  while 
it  It  fawing,  muft  obferve  not  ID  lift  it  uptwatds,  arhicb 
tironl4  cipg  the  inftrument. 

'  In  amputatiiig  below  the  knee,  it  is  of  advantaric  to: 
flanJ  on  the  infidc  of  th?  leg,  becautc  the  tibia  and  nbulj|. 
J  c  in  a  pohtion  to  be  lawcd  at  the  lame  time,  if  the  in« 
llrumcnt  bcap;ilied  externally:  whereas,,  il'  wc  Ijv  it  on. 
the  iiifide  of  the  kg,  the  tibia  will  be  divided  fiHt,  and 
the  fibula  afterwards  -,  which  not  only  lengthens  the 
ooeratioa^bttt  ia  alfo  apt  to  fylinter ^he  dbui|a  when  it.  Ja? 
aliiioft  fawed  through^  unlefs  the  affifliant  be  very  careful 
in  fupporting  it. 

When  the  leg  is  taitcnoff,  the  iiuxt  rc^'atj  is  t:i  be  h.id 
to  the  ftoppiiig  of  the  blood,  which  moft  be  t  fTtaually 
done  before  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  or  theie  will  be 
g'eat  danger  of  bleeding  ajjau),  wht  n  the  fever  is  ex- 
cited, and  the  vefl'cls  of  the  Hump  dilated,  both  which 
happen  a  very  little  while  after  the  operation.  There  is 
no  mcthtid  for  this  purpofc  lo  fccure  as  tying  tiie  cxtrc- 
mitiesot  the  vcirds  with  a  ligatutc,  which,  with  a  crook- 
ed necdk  pailcd  twice  through  tbe  ^ih  alniotl  round 
thenv  wiU,  when  the  boot  is  made,  neceflariiy  iodofe 
them  in  the  flridure.i  'and  to  difccver  the  orifice  of  a  . 
vcflel,  your  ufljftant  tr.uft  every  ti:n-  lonfrn  the  tourni- 
quet :  this  is  a  niueh  better  way  than  ul;n^  the  artery 
forceps,  where  the  vcil'cis  .uc  apt  to  flip  aw.sv  out  of  the 
ligature  ;  and  as  to  ftyplic  applications,  their  want  of ' 
iafety  is  fo  well  known  now,  that  the  ufe  of  thetn,  in 
hzmoirhagpr  from  la^  veflela,  la  almeft.  univarCiiljf  !•< 
jcaed. 

It  fometimcs  happens  in  a  large  Haritp,  thnt  ten  or  more 
vcflcls  require  tying;  which  done,  you  mull  apply  loofe 
dry  lint  to  the  wound,  or,  in  cafe  the  fmall  vcfl'cU  bleed 
plentifully, you  muft  throw  a  handful  of  ftour  among  the 
lint,  which  will  contribute  to  the  moraefieAual  flopping 
up  their  cr  I'         I^rf-re  you  lay  on  the  plcd;iet,  you 


muft  b;nd 


liur,- 


ad  beam  to  loll  from  toe  lower 


part  of  the  thigh  duwn  to  the  extremity  of  the  flantp, 
I'he  ufe  of  this  roller  is  to  keep  the  tkm  forwards,  wiiich^ 
aotwithilaodiog  the  fteps  already  taken  to  prevent  its 
faliiii2  back,  would  in  fome  mealure  do  tti»Uf«  fuftaincd 
Et         ■  w 
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irt  tWii  manner.  The  drcffing?  may  be  fecjlreJ  by  the 
crofs  cloth  and  gentle  banJage  j  and  the  method  of  treat- 
ing the  wound  mull  be  the  fame  as  tlut/or  othtrtccent 
and  incif:d  wounds.    See  WoUKD. 

fieforc  the  invention  of  making  the  double  irtcifion 
I  hm  juflt  now  defcribed,  the  cute  of  i  ftump  m»  il- 
wiyt  •  work  of  time  (  for  by  cutting  do^rt  to  tlw  boiie 

kt  once,  and  fawing  It  ilircr.Tv,  t!a-  c  <  .^i  T.-q  ;i -ncc  wai, 
that  the  Ikiii  anci  flcfli  withdrew  triciniclvci,  ^aJ  left  it 
protruding  but  of  the  wound  two  or  three  inches  in  fome 
cafes  i  fo  (hat  it  Ttnlj  happened  that  an  exfoliation  did 
hot  follow  i  which*  belidcs  being  tedious,  alfo  frequently 
reduced  tlie  wound  lo  an  habitual  ulcer,  and  at  beft  left 
«  pointed  {lump,  with  a  cicatrix  ready  to  fly  open  upon 
the  leall  accident  ;  ail  which  inconveniences  are  avoided 
by  this  new  method,  and  I  know  not  of  any  objection  to 
it,  unlcft  that  the  pain  ofmakiilg  the  wound  is  fuppofed 
to  he  twice  as  muh  aa  in  tbe  otiwr,  becaufe  of  the  double 
Hidfion  ;  Init  when  we  confider  that  we  only  ettt  the  (kin 
dnce,  and  the  flefh  once,  th  -iirh  r.nt  in  the  fame  mo- 
ment, I  fancy,  upoti  refle^liois,  ihc  JifFtrcnce  of  pain  will 
be  thought  inconficicrible. 

In  amputating  the  (high,  the  firft  incifion  is  to  be  made 
t  little  llRore  than  two  inches  above  the  middle  of  the 
pndll}  after  the  opeiatioilt  a  roller  ihould  be  carried 
round  the  body,  and  down  tbe  thigh,  to  fupport  the  fltin 
and  flffh.  Thij  is  alfo  the  moft  proper  banda/e,  as  ab- 
fcclles  will  fonictime«  form  in  the  upper  part  at  clicthigh, 
which  cannot  difcharge  themfelires  fo  conveniently  with 
any  other,  it  being  almod  impra£licable  to  roll  about  tbe 
abfeefti  wnleli  you  be^in  from  the  body. 

The  amputation  uf  the  arm  and  cubit  differs  fo  little 
fW>7i  the  foregoing  operations,  that  it  will  be  but  a  repe- 
tition to  defciibe  it.  Mowrvf,  it  niii(l  h.:  la'tt  douii  as 
a  rule,  to  prcferve  as  much  of  the  limb  as  p  ffibic,  and, 
in  all  amputation*  of  the  ttpper  limbei  to  place  jotir  pa- 
tient in  a  chair. 

There  are,  id  anr.in,  a  great  many  Inilancei  of  gun- 
fSr>;  wounds  of  the  arm,  nr.ir  the  fcapila,  which  tL-cjuire 
iiiijiLitatiftn  at  the  fhouldcr;  but  the  apprehcnfion  of 
lofirg  the  ii.ir'r  ri's  on  the  fpot  by  the  hemorrhage,  has 
deterred  furgeons  from  undertsk'ntr  it.  I  have  beard  of 
in  having  been  done  once  J  hut,  though  a  had  never 
been  Mrtormed,  we  might  learn  it  h  pradicable  from 
the  eaie  of  a  poor  miller,  whofe  arm  and  fcapula  were 
both  torn  ni  his  body  by  a  rope  »hi(.h  was  acciden- 
t*Hy  twifted  round  his  wrift,  and  fuddenly  drawn  up  by 
the  mill.  The  poor  man  recovered  in  a  few  weeks.  It 
it  remarkable  in  this  accident,  tlial  after  feintipg,  the 
hemorrhage  flopped  of  itMf,  and  never  Ued  afreffli, 
though  nothing  but  lint  and  turpentine  were  hid  on  the 
great  veflels.  In  cafe,  therefore,  of  a  wound  or  fraAure 
near  the  joint,  or  incurable  tiHulas  in  the  joint,  not  at- 
tended with  much  caries,  I  think  the  operation  may  be 
pierformed  fafcly  in  this  manner :  The  patient's  arm  being 
held  borixontal,  make  an  incifion  throogb  tbe  ncm- 
bfvtla  adipoTa,  from  the  upper  parr  of  the  lD<Hilder»  aeroil 
thr  peflora!  mufcle  l-wn  ci  the  arm  pit  j  then,  turning 
tile  miife  with  its  edi_c  Ujiv.ards,  divide  that  mufcle,  and 
part  of  the  deltoid  ;  all  which  may  be  done  without  dan- 
ger of  wounding  the  great  vcflcls,  wiltcb  will  become 
etpofcd  by  thefe  openings  ;  if  tbejr  be  not,  cut  flili  more 
of  the  deltoid  mufcle,  aiul  cifrv  the  arm  backward  ; 
then  with  a  ftrong  ligature  having  tied  the  artery  and 
vein*  purfue  the  circular  incifion  through  the  joint,  and 
carefully  divide  the  velFels  at  a  confiderable  diilance  be- 
low the  ligature ;  tbe  othcf  finall  vdMa  ate  to  he  topped 
as  in  other  cafes. 

In  performing  this  opention,  regard  flumld  be  had  to 
the  faviog  as  much  fkin  as  poiEble,  and  to  the  Ctuation  of 
the  procefliii  acromion,  which  proje£Hng  confiderabiy 
beyond  the  join^  an  nnwaij  operator  woiiU  be  apt  lo  cut 
njiion  it. 

Tbe  amputation  of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  better  per- 
ftfued  in  their  articulation,  than  by  any  of  the  other 
method!  T  for  this  nurpofe  a  tlraigbt  knife  meft  be  tifcd, 

and  the  incifion  of  the  {km  be  made  not  exai^ly  upon 
the  joint,  but  a  little  towards  the  extremity  of  the  Vmger  i, 
that  more  of  it  may  be  prtferved  for  the  eafirr  healfng 
afterwards  }  it  will  alfo  facilitate  the  reparation  in  tbe 
joint)  when  you  ettt  the  flnger  fram  tBe  metacarpal  bone, 


j  to  make  two  fmall  longitudinal  incilioiis  cd  each  Gde  o^ 
It  firll.    In  thefe  amputationi  there  i«  generally  a  vtsltrt 

or  [WO  that  require  t)  iiig,  and  which  often  prove  trouble^ 

tumc  when  the  ligature  ii  umtlted. 

It  may  happen  that  the  bones  of  the  toes,  and  part  only 
of  tht  metatarfal  bohes,  arecariousi  in  which  cale  the  le^ 
neU  not  be  cut  oifF,  hut  only  fo  much  of  the  foot  as  la 
difordered  •,  a  fmall  fprinp-f^w  is  better  to  divide  with 
{  here  than  a  large  one.  \S'hcn  this  operatioit  is  perform- 
ed, thr  )ir  1  ind  remainder  of  the  foot  wi  I  b.-  of  grat 
fervice,  and  the  wound  heal  up  fafely,  as  1  have  onc« 
found  by  experience.    Sharp's  Surgery. 

AMSfDORFlANS,  in  ccclefialticaj  hifiory,  a  fed  of 
prateilanti  who  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ani 
acquired  the  name  from  one  AmfJorf  their  leader. 

They  mainuined  that  good  works  »»crc  fo  far  from 
being  profitable,  that  they  were  even  pietnicioiii,  and  ob« 
fiacles  in  the  road  to  falvation. 

AMULET,  a  cbann  or  piefervative  dgtfoft  mffehicf; 
witchcraft,  and  diTeafes. 

The  word  is  Latin,  amuletum,  which  fignifies  the  fame 
thing. 

The  ancients  of  all  nations  were  extiemely  fund  ot 
.  amulrts  i  but  the  prefent  philufcphy  has  pretty  well  ba- 
nidied  ihcfe  and  other  impo&ttons  of  tbe  6kme,kiod  ftooe 
the  wtM'ld. 

ANflYDALES,  In  anatomy  i  ice  tbe  artide  To«« 

SILS. 

AMYGDALUS,  the  atmood>tree.  See  Almovb* 

Tree." 

ANA,  among  phvficiaas,  denotes  an  equal  quaatitf 
of  the  ingredients  that  imtnediately  precede  it  in  pre- 

fcription. 

ANABAPTISTS,  in  ccdefiaf^ical  hl!^.  ly,  »  (cA  of 
proteftants  that  fprung  up  in  Germany  about  iheixas 
1511,  immediat-.iy  after  ihc  reformation  of  Luther.  The^ 
at  firft  preached  up  an  entire  freedom  from  all  (ubjcSion, 
to  the  civil  power  ;  but  their  principal  tenet,  aiid  that 
from  whence  they  take  their  lutnr,  confiils  in  re-baptiz- 
mg  all  converts  to  their  fed},  and  condemning  iritaat- 
baptifm. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  «r«,  igaio,  and 

^xj^'C"'  '°  baptize. 

The  finaticifm  of  this  k&  rofe  to  an  amasing  height, 
and  many  place*  fufFered  ftverely,  particularly  the  town 
of  Munf^cr,  which  tht-y  f  ized  ;  and  one  John  of  Leyden, 
the  king  of  this  New  Jerufalem,  defended  bimfelf  In  ic 
as  long  as  poffible  ;  but  the  place  was  at  length  taken« 
and  that  ringleader  of  the  anabaptifts  put  to  death  in  the 
year  1536-  The  anabaptifls  of  FtieOaad  a'nd  Holland 
condemned  tbe  feditious  behaviour  of  tncir  brethren  at 
Munfter  ;  though  they  themiclves  raifed  feveral  commo- 
tions under  the  ccndud  of  one  Mennon.  T  hey  were, 
however,  fome  time  after  pretty  well  cured  of  theu  pun- 
cipal  errors  1  fo  diat  they  no  longer  pretended  to  infpi- 
ratioa  s  M»  kwger  oppc^ed  magiflnlct  1  nor  preached  up 
a  freedom  from  at)  lubje^ons,  a  community  of  goods, 
and  the  like. 

They  fupported  their  principal  tenet  from  the  follow- 
ing words  of  our  Saviour,  "  He  that  bi-li'-v<  tli,  and  19 

baptized,  lhall  be  faved."  Now  as  adults  alone  are 
capable  of  believing,  they  argued,  that  adults  only  were- 
fit  to  be  baptized.  Calvin,  and  other  writers  againft 
them,  bad  recourfe  to  the  prafiice  of  the  primitive 
church,  which  is  clearly  on  the  fide  of  infant  baptifiu. 
But  fome  drew  an  argument  againil  them  from  the  Scrip- 
ture,  which  tills  us  that  children  are  capable  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  at  the  fame  thne  ttBtiret  us,  that  eif- 
cept  a  man  be  baptised  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  :  fince  therefore,  fay  thev,  children  ;i-r  c:t;uMs 
f>f  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  thL-y  .i.'c  aI(o  q  ij- 
lifted  fnrb<  :iig  baptized. 

It  will  be  ncctiitry  to  add,  that  the  anabaptifts  tf 
England  are  not  included  in  the  above  deicriprion  j  for, 
except  their  rejeding  iniisnt  baprifm,  they  di^r  very 
Itlde  foom  the  other  proteftant  dillhitert,  »  may  be  fcea 
in  a  Confeflion  of  Faith,  puhlifhed  in  the  year  1689,  hj 
the  reprefentattves  of  their  congregation. 

AN  ABASH,  in  antiquity,  were  ecu  rirrs  whi  were  frnt 
on  horfeback,  or  io  chariots,  with  dtfpatchcs  oi  tm- 
portanee. 
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ANA 

The  •Old  i»  6reek»  tnA  derived  fram  if*SMi$  (e 

aNABIBASSON»  in  tSttttHtrnfi  tfie  AnUe  aune  f«r 
the  Dn^oa'i  ctil,  «r  fotttlieni  dbde  4)f  tte  dMWii. 

Nude. 

ANACALYPTERIA,  in  antiquity,  were  fcftivsls 
obicrvcd  aaang  the  Gneki  do  tbe  day  when  the  bride 
was  permittied  tb  hf  afide  bet-  teifj  aiid  wpfttar  ia 

|nibtic. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  tieincd  Irom  dmiKAvVf*,  to 
uncover. 

ANACAMPSEROS,  Orpm/y  Liv*-rvtr,  or  Rafi-rmu 
in  bounj,  the  name  of  a  plant,  whofe  root  confifls  of 
ftfctal  wbke  Acfliy  tybercic*.  lis  flalks  are  (blul,  up- 
iljg,bt  and  maad,  divided  into  a  fevr  Wandici{  abotot  a 
Ibot  and  a  half  In  height,  un  which  are  many  flc(hy, 
tfaicic-,  juicy  leavet,  like  purflain  or  bdufe-leek,  of  a  bluilh 

Ci  colour  with  a  reiddifti  caft.  The  flowers  are  ro- 
nf,  iibccd  oo  tbe  top  of  tbe  ftaUci  in  umbels,  and  of 
a  feddtfli  cdottr,  with  me  petatt,  and  ferml  (mall  fta^ 
mina.  A  pifiil  arifes  from  the  flower-cup,  which  turns 
into  a  fruit,  confifting  of  five  capfulE,  colleding  as  it 
were  into  J  head,  which  are  full  oif  hard  feeds. 

Orpine  is  now  never  (»iven  inwardly,  and  but  feldom 
cmplcyed  outwardly,  though  it  isfaid  to  Mai  6fclb  wounds, 
aad  deaofs  ulcere.  The  juice  ii»  howcf  er»  coBMMnded 
^  Hoffinan  againfl  uTcert  of  tbe  womb. 

ANACAMPTIC,  an  epithet  jprl  eJ  f  '  fnunJj  pro- 
duced by  reflexion,  and  particui*fly  to  echos.  See 
Echo. 

Tbe  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  again, 

Tbey  aifo,  b^  analogy,  apply  the  term  anacatalptic  to 
that  part  of  optics  whien  relates  to  rcfledlion,  now  caUed 
catoptrics.    See  Catoptrics. 

ANACARDIUM,  the  name  of  two  fpecies  of  trees, 
dlRinguilbed  by  the  epithets  tccidtntdlt  and  orientalt. 
Tbej  aie  botb  of  the  daft  of  the  Frmt^m  of  Mr.  Ray . 

AHAtAkDtuM  OtainaA  it  t1i«  fruit  of  the  acajou  or 
caflicw-nut  tree.    See  the  article  Acajou. 

AWACARDIUM  Oritntalt  is  the  fruit  of  a  large  tree 
found  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  fruit,  or  nut,  com- 
monly called  the  Malacca  bean,  it  of  a  moderately  large 
fize,  of  a  (bining  black  colour,  in  the  fhapa  of  a  heart 
flattened*  of  a  very  thick  pedicle,  occupying  almoft  the 
whole  bafe.  The  Kernel  ta  covered  by  two  tough  rindt* 
between  which  is  lodged  a  fungous  fubftance,  containing 
in  tta  cells  an  extremely  acrid  matter  in  a  liquid  form, 
lAtle  the  nut  is  frtfb,  bjt  ^rows  dry  bv  long  keeping. 
Ititttied  in  die  fame  intcotiooa  with  the  acajou.  Sec 

ACAjOtT. 

ANAC.^THAR'^^S,  rimnnj'  p'Tfi^ians,  implies  a 
dilchirgc  ol  noxiuLiD  rrj.Tuiirr,  t^;ih^.T  bv  vomit  or  by 
ipittins;. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  ajoMAitpyMy 
to  purge  upwards. 

ANACATHA&TiCS,  nedicinea  that  pnHnote  an 
anacatharfia. 

AXACEPHALi'EOSlS,  in  rhetoric,  a  recapitulation 
of  tbe  beads  of  a  difcourfc.    See  Kecapitulatiok. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  again, 
md  MfdMa*  a  head  or  chief  ppint. 

ANACHOKETS,  or  AitCltOftBTs,  in  ecclcTiaftieal 
hidorv,  a  forrof  monks  in  the  primitive Chriftian  church  j 
fo  called  from  their  retiring  from  fociefy,  and  living  in 
private  cells  in  the  wildernefs.  Such  wcu  ?.iiil  and  An- 
thony, 3iid  Htlahon,  the  firft  founders  of  the  monaftk 
Kfein  V.gypt  and  Paleftine.  Some  of  them  lived  in  caves, 
aaSl^  Chryfoftoa  ulls  u$  the  monka  of  Mount  CaTiua) 
•ear  Amiocb,  did  ;  and  others  in  little  tent*  or  eclla. 
When  many  of  thefe  were  placed  together  in  the  fame 
wildernefs,  at  fome  diftance  from  one  another,  they  were 
all  called  by  one  common  name,  Laurj,  which,  as  Kva- 
griua  informs  ut,  diifered  from  a  csenobium,  or  com- 
munity, in  this,  that  a  lattra  conliftcd  of  many  cells, 
divided  from  each  otber»  where  every  monk  provided  for 
himfclf  i  but  a  oanobium  wae  but  one  habitaiiont  where 
tbe  nooha  lived  in  iodety,  and  bad  all  tUdgi  in  com- 
nxMi. 

Tbe  word  ia  fimned  limn  iheGreekt  s»«Xer«o» 
re  into  a  fblitaiy  Hfpoo. 
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ANAOHRONlSim,  te  irfor  ih  chronology,  whirreby 
an  erait  it  placed  more  early  than  it  really  happened  % 
but  it  if  olteh  tiled  to  ioh(ily  any  chronological  miftakei 

The  word  is  foiMed  Mm  the  Oteek,  «irui  belare>  and  ■ 

yfw^t  lime. 

ANACLASTIC8,  that  jlart  of  cpfic*  which  confl- 
ders  the  refta£kion  of  light,  and  cotninonly  called,  diop* 
tries.   See  Dioftrics. 

TThe  word  is  formed  from  the  Qreefcj  oMf  again,  ci 
backward,  and  xxa^*?,  to  break. 

ANACLETKRIA,  a  folemn  feaft,  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  on  the  day  their  kings  or  princes  came  of  age^ 
and  alTufned  the  reins  of  government ;  on  which  oocamll 
thevjnado  k  folemh declaration  to  their  people. 

The  word  ii  fetmed  fioai  the  Greek,  ctr<t,  and  Knxiti, 
to  appeal. 

ANACREONTIC  Ftrfe,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of 
verfc  fo  (.ailed  from  its  being  greatly  ufed,  if  not  in- 
vented, by  the  poet  Anacreon.  It  coofitts  of  three  feet 
and  a  half,  ufually  fpondrcs  and  hmbofet,  .and  fome- 
times  of  anapdb.  The  following  torfe  «if  Horace  it  of 
this  kind : 

LfJk  Jk  fee  timit. 

ANADIPLOSIS,  in  rhrtrrlc  and  pottfv,  implies  a 
repetition  of  tbe  laft  word  ut  a  line,  or  dofe  of  a  fcntencc) 
in  the  begiaajng  «f  ifae  aexc  Ai  the  CoUbwing  vcdea 
of  Virgil  i 

ikTttyruSyOrphtkSi 

Orphetts  in  fyhh,  (Jc. 

The  Word  i$  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «^«)  and 
frihtmt  to  douUe,  or  repeat. 

AMA0IP1OSIS,  among  phyficiahs,  implies  the  retunl 
of  the  cold  fit  in  a  fcmi-tercian  ague,  before  the  fit  is  en- 
tirely endrd. 

ANADROMOUS,  an  epithet  apblicd,  by  haturalifl^ 
to  fuch  fiOi  as  go  at  dated  fiulons  from  the  ffelll  watCX 
into  the  fea,  and  afterwarda  fctiiiajtgaih  to  the  rivers. 

The  word  ia  formed  fnfm  die  Grieelt,  tf^^t/ps/Kg,  re* 

turning  bart. 

ANAGAI.LIS,  Pimperml,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
two  fpecies  tit  plants  rflVmblin::  chi cic weedy lod  diSllI^ 
guifbed  by  the  epithets  mas  and  feemna. 

Anacallis  J/di,  male  pimpernel,  has  a  white  fingtt 
rootf  with  a  few  fibies.  Its  ftalhs  are  fo  weak  that  they 
lie  on  tbe  ground,  abodt  nirte  inches  in  length,  fquari 
and  fmooth,  and  the  leaves  placed  by  pairs,  and  fome- 
times  three  at  a  time  oppofite  to  each  other ;  but  they  ' 
have  no  pedicles.  The  lower  furfacc  is  fpotted  with 
blackifli  red  Aioca  \  and  the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf^ 
divided  Into  five  {b«ip  fegmenta,  of  a  purplifli  red  cio> 
lour,  with  purple  flamins,  on  which  are  yellow  heads. 
The  flower  cup  li  .ilfo  divided  into  five  parts,  from  whicW 
a  piflil  arifes  fi.tcd  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  like  a  nail, 
and  finally  becomes  a  fruit,  or  globous  ihcli,  inclof)n<£ 
many  angolous  wrinkled  let  d  s .  This  ia  one  of  the  flecp- 
iog  idaotsj  or  thofe  whofe  fiowere  open  about  eisbe 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  dole  again  fiMh  after 
noon. 

AKAUAtLis  Feemina^  female  pimpernel,  difTcrs  only 
from  the  former  in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  which  il 
Idue,  and  in  being  more  fcarce  than  the  former,  which  ia 
common  in  our  corn-fields.  The  inale  pimpernel  i*  ufed 
as  a  fallad  and  a  pot-herb  in  many  parts  of  England  j 
though  it  is  by  fame  fecommendetl  as  an  excellent  me- 
dicine againft  madnefs  and  the  cpilcpfy,  provided  four 
ounces  of  the  juice  be  given  thrice  a  day  {  but  it  is  not 
now  depended  upon  for  any  fuch  pufpofc. 

ANAOOGY,  among  eedcfiaftical  writers,  implies  thd 
elevation  of  the  foul  to  ^ings  cdefttal  artd  eternal. 

The  word  is  Greek,  mityuyi,  and  compounded  of 
ara,  upward,  and  ay^yr,  from  a.yu,  to  draw. 

ANAGRAM,  a  tranrp()fit:on  of  the  letters  of  fome 
name,  whereby  a  new  word  is  formed  from  tbe  fame  let- 
ters, either  to  the  advanuge  or  diH^vantageof  the  |>erlblt 
or  thing  to  which  tbe  name  belongs. 

The  aierd  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  ctr«,  and  yfx^iittCi 
a  letter. 

ANAGRAMMATIST,  a  compofer  of  anagrams. 
ANAGORIS»  iji  botany}  fee  tbe  article  Bbaim 

TRIPOIt. 

A^ArnSa 
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ANAITiS,  in  mjthologj,  »  fVgm  jp^*^  particu- 
larly w4M|hjf peii  bv  ibe  Ariiteni»i».  1  |ie  gre»uft  mta 
In  <{f«  country  aeoitsted  thetr  daughtrre  to  her  forvice, 

v-'h;i  [l;oj;:ht  *t  ;ui  honour  to  proiiiikice  ihciTiMv.  b  lo  nli 
thole  wno  cauic  tu  iacnfice  to  thiii  fahe  4<->>)  >  <:>tcr 
whit))  they  were  eagerly  courted  in  marriage,  as  bt  ii^ 
tbuught  to  have  icquired  an  e]i(raor«iinaty  (••nciiiy 
iherebjr*  tJpon  the  feftlval  of  tbii  idolt  the  men  and 
'woJntn  mtt  in  crouds  together,  and  intoxicated  th  m- 
(elvcs  u'tth  wine.  'I'hc  rcafon  of  ihe  inftitution  of  the 
ftffival  WMS  this  :  Cyrus  having  unJvrt.ikrn  an  cxpc  ii- 
tron  SjaiiiU  the  Sacx,  and  being  beaten,  &cd  with  his 
army  but  afterwards  encamping  in  the  pbwe  whore  he 
bad  left  hi*  bagoage,  be  icfnflicd  his  army,  and  ihtn 
counteifeited  a  flight.  The  Sacr,  puifuing  h:m,  and 
finding  the  enemy's  cam;  '  -f  rtcd,  Sut  replcDidito  witii 
wine  and  provifinns,  cat  Jiul  lirank  nil  they  had  qutie  in- 
K'.xicitcd  themfclvcs.  C  yriis  rctmning,  flew  tbcm  all, 
dud  conft-crated  that  day  to  the  g<  dJefi. 

ANAl.KCTA,  in  matters  ol  literature,  implies  a  col- 
Icifiton  of  ftoall  piece*  of  compofitioi^a  <fl*J% 
marks.  &c. 

1'he  WOT  J  ;<,  Grrr);,  and  tictwtifipm  4r«Aty«i  to  col- 
lect or  gather  together. 

ANALEMMA,  a  very  ancietit  aftronomicsl  inftru- 
(iwnt,  as  appears  by  its  having  been  treated  of  by  Ptolemy 
Mmfelfftn  a  peculiar  worlc,  which  waa  afterwards  pubh> 
IHhed  with  a  tommi  rt^rv  i  p<n  it  by  Frrc'crir  Comma- 
dine.  The  cor.ftiu(5ticjn  ot  this  inlirurricnr,  which  con- 
i  rt-  III'. Ill  <  r;lu!^riiphi:  piojcctnn  ot  the  fphcrt  iij>on  the 
{>idnc  of  tiK  irLtidi^n,  togctaer  with  a  moveable  ittirtzon 
and  iiiCrf.,  n^ay  be  fern  in  fcveral  authors,  as  in  A^ulo- 
Aiiia'a  and  Taouit'a  Optica,  Wit^  on  the  $f)icre»  Def- 
cb<rJes  Muadi  Mathem.  fcc. 

Its  ule  is  for  finding'  the  time  of  the  fun's  rifin;:  and 
letting,  the  length  ot  the  longell  day  in  any  iaixudc,  and 
the  hottr  of  the  day. 

The  ajMlcmma  it  alfo  of  ataong  diallifta,  for  de> 
linraiing  the  vttioua  fons  of  fbrnituie  upon  folar  dialt. 
id  Projection  of  the  fphrrc,  and  Diallikg. 

ANALEP^IS,  in  the  healing  art,  implies  the  augmen- 
tation or  nutrition  v(  an  cnucutcd  boJv. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  aeitved  Irom  aj^KMeCAt»t  to 
Jrpair. 

ANALEPTIC^  in  ^^umiacy,  iiKh  viediciiwi  ■«  ut 
proper  for  noorifhing  the  body  wbrn  weakened. 

ANALC/CICAI  ,  !  rr  th'.iig  bclc^ngiiii'  to,  or  par- 
t.iking  of  the  Oiiiurc  ut  analogy.  1  hu:>  an  aoaiogirai 
fyilouitni  that  wfaich  u  fbttodcd  on.  the  aoabfgjp  be- 
tweeo  the  premile*. 

.ANALOGY,* certain  relation  ('ubfil^ijigbelVevntwo 
or  more  tbiogs,  whick  in  other  re^da  at/c  ontircly 
tlifTerent. 

The  word  is  Greek,  traxyytmt  ind  COmpOtUldcd  of 

a»a.  i»i>d  tatio,  or  rcafon. 

Analogy,  among  raathcmaiicians,  {ignifies  propor- 
ijon»  ox  a  fimUitudc  M  niioa.  bee  the  micks  PHoroa- 
I'loft  and  RATro. 

Ak'.Iocv,  ii-  "-'rrr—r.  thr  rorrefpondence  v*.'lnfh 
a  Word  o:  phrju.  ■^i.in>^'i  «iiid  jcctivcd  lorniA  of 

g  lan^iuaer. 

ANALYSIS,  in  a  general  fenfc,  implies  the  r^f<4i|(ion 
cf  fomeihing  compounded  iaio  iu  oiigiio^l  and  comftitotm 
partly 

1'he  word  is  Greek*  ihd  derircd  from  tutKinh  to  rc- 

AxAfksir-,  in  mathematics,  is  properly  the  method  of 
reli'lviivg  pri.iilcm:>  by  nit.ir.i  of  algcbr^iral  equation;, 
whtnrc  we  often  hnd  that  tbcTc  two  word*  uno/j^'M  and 
nl^tlrn  arc  uied  as  fynonymous. 

Anakiis.  undtr  lu  ptelcot  imptovemcnts  muH  be  al-  ' 
lowed  the  a(;tx  or  height  of  all  human  leatn  ii):  ;  it  is  ' 
this  niethod  which  iurnifhcs  us  w.th  the  molt  puici: 
cx;iijij^lc!>  of  the  an  of  rcatuning,  gives  the  mii^d  an  un-  - 
cummoa  readineft  at  deducing  and  diicovcring,  iitm  a. 
kw  data,  thin-:,  unknown  >  aod  bjr  ufiog  figna  lor  ideas, 
prrfcnts  thiii;^3  to  the  imagination,  which  othcrwKc 
ircme  J  ctit  </)  Its  ffihrt'c  :    i  v  th"-,  [  i  (inu-trical  i:;inuiri 
flrattons  may  he  grcaiJy  ai  f:JgriJ,  i-ml  a  lurii'.  (trii-s  ot  i 
argumentations,  wherein  the  mind  tdiuiot  without  the! 
u.inkiiL  cttoit  iiiid  aucjxion  diicovci  the  conot^^ioit  el  | 
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ideas,  are  hereby  converted  into  ffnr<hle  fi/ns  tni!  tfae 
fcveral  operations  rtquiicd  thcicin,  cffe^lcd  by  the  <.»ni- 
binaitoh  of  thofe  fi|ns.  B«»,  what  isnorecxtT'ordmaty, 
by  mru;n  uf  this  art,  a  nuir.ln  i  f  truths  arc  (ic»jucnilv 
cxprtlkJ  tiy  a  fingle  linr,  wLiclj  iii  the  common  way  Ctl 
explaining  and  dctnonlli.iitng  things  would  fill  whole 
vi,Uii)tes  I'hua,  by  OMte  cuntcmptotion  of  one  bnglc 
line,  whole  fctencec  niay  (bmednw*  bo  Imrat  in  a  lew 
minutes  time,  wbicb  otuerwifc  could  learoe  be  anoinot 
in  many  years. 

Analysis  is  divlt^c!,  with  Rglfid  10  il*  objcS,  iaw 
thai  oi Jtnitts,  and  infimtrt. 

Aha&vsu  tf  /£arf/  ^uaniitUs,  i»  what  wtt  otbcrwUb  caB 
rpecioMi  nritbnctic  or  algebra.  See  Aiokhla. 

AKALrtn  tfjtifiiiusi  called  alfo  ibe  Ntw  Ahalysis, 
i:  p^rticu7.irly  uied  for  the  method  of  flnxiOMy  or  tte 
dt^cicijcul  diculus.    See  FiuxioNs. 

AKAtYtis,  in  logic,  li^nifies  the  method  of  traong 
things  backwards  to  their  fourth,  and  of  relblyiAg  know* 
ledge  into  its  original  principles. 

This  is  alfo  called  the  method  of  refoluti or.,  and 
fiatlds  oppofcd  to  the  fynthetic  method,  or  that  ci  ^i.m- 
pofit.on 

1  he  ait  of  logical  anal)fi$  confifls  principally  in  cojn- 
binihg  our  perceptioM,  chflng  thcto  togccber  w^tb  ad- 
drefs,  and  contrtviag  proper  aaipieffioiM  for  conveying 
our  thought*  anil  reprcftntiog  ihsir  fbvoral  divilions 

claflVs,  and  relations 

ASALVsiS,  in  rtietoric,  denotes  tht:  Hticping  a  uif- 
cou'lc  (i|  jii  Its  gauti'v  t;it  li  fj;  :t'.  ;  C5  a|-,  :i  I'.gufCS  ; 

ihewing  what  uic  the  orau^r  has  nude  of  thcie  decora* 
lion^,  in  order  to  embcllifh  and  let  offcvety  part  of  hie 
oflttioo  to  ibe  bcft  odvanrage. 

AWAtVsii,  in  cheiritlry,  implic<i  the  decompckfing 

m'.\id  l  udir  ,,  (jr  ft  p.iratiii;;  then  I'l  ,-npi.njcti:  principles, 
HI  uidct  lu  t^utiiiu  each  ol  iLim  unisijicd  with  the 
other. 

The  mctbodi  mod  commonly  ufcdin  tbedeooapofitian 
of  bodies,  ia  by  applying  lo  them  fueceffivo  degree*  of 

heat,  from  the  gtntUlt  to  th?  rrioft  viukn:,  m  ap; m. 
priated  veflJrls,  fo  contrived  as  to  c.  lli^^dt  what  r.xt.^les 
tfi-.m  thcni.  By  this  nic^ns  the  pr.iK  pit-:  art  gradually 
kparaieU  from  each  othtf  }  the  moii  voiaine  rile  fitft| 
and  th«  left  IbUow  in  order,  as  ihey  come  to  be  a^d  oa 
by  tbcfcoperdcfiaoorbcat:  and  tbiai»  called  dcftUio* 
iton. 

l>iit  it  l«  ing  obfcrveJ  that  fire,  app'irj  tn  the  c'ecpm- 
poluicio  ot  boJic«,  moU  cuitmii^aiy  aicers  liieir  leconc^iry 
principles  very  ftnfibly,  by  combining  thcro  in  a  diiivr'* 
ent  manner  with  each  other,  or  even  partly  decompofing 
them,  and  reducing  them  to  their  primitive  principle&i 
Other  m«4(u  have  been  uMio  li^ata  ibpA  pamciplea 
whhout  the  help  of  (ire. 

\Vi:h  this  vit*  the  mixts  to  be  orrpofitrj  are 
forcibly  cootprtiicd,  in  oi^ai  tm  Iquccsc  out  ot  tluMi  ail 
fuch  parts  of  their  fu balance  a»  they  will  by  this  ovesM 
pwt  with  t  or  cife  ibofc  miw*  are  foe  a  long  time  trim, 
rated,  either  along  with  water,  which  carries  off  all  iheir 
faline  .nn<!  fapon.icf  oiis  contents,  or  with  fi.J.ents,  fut  h 
-rdcbt  rp;riu,  c^p^iblt  of  taking  up  evciy  ihuig  in  ihioa 
that  is  of  an  oily  or  refinous  nature. 

Analysis  ef  rrgitalU  iu^anta.—'The  principles  al-. 
ready  Oitaiioncd  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  obtainfd 
from  any  plant  witboot  the  help  of  £r«  i  but  by  the  afuli. 
ance  of  that  medium  we  are  ei  abled  to  aflal)ic  it  mvie 
completely  in  the  fol/iwin;^  niini'-.r. 

A  plant  being  cxf  o^ed  tu  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  iiif* 
tilling  vefl'el,  fci  in  balneum  n  aric,  jieldaawater  wbicl& 
retains  iu  pcrftci  ftncll.  This  water  i*,  by  fomo  che> 
m'ft»,  and  paiticulariy  the  ilkflritM:*  Uoerbaave,  called 
the  fpiritus  rector.  'J'he  iwitute  of  this  odoriicn  us  r.ut 
of  plants  ii,  not  yit  thorin  gi  iy  known  ;  fceciu'c  ii  is  !a 
.  i  ry  vobtilc,  thJi  it  is  difiicuit  to  ftibjrti  it  to  the  eXfC- 
nincnts  nrttllary  for  drkovcr-ng  its  properties. 

It,  inltead  ct  dittill.ug  the  plant  in  balnci;m  maris,  it 
be  difliiird  over  a  naktd  iuc*.  with  the  precaution  of 
putting  a<]iuncity  of  water  into  the diflilling'vtffel  alont; 
vviih  II,  iij  p.ifMht  its  f  ifT.jii.ij'  a  _i:t--«icr  liCit  th^n  t.S.<C 
kA  Lv,'ilii:g  '.vjicr,  j!1  liii-  «.i.ii.tul  u.i  contained  m  ttiat 
pl^iit  Will  lilf  together  with  the  above  waiter  :  and  as  i.a 
eUeatial  oil  can  be  extracted  alter  the  l^iiriiiM  rtdor  l^aa 
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been  inwn  olF,  there  if  mfon  to  think  thtrt  the  vola- 
tility of  thrfv.'  (lik  K    V  '  ^  i<j  that  fpffit. 

The  hcit  of  boil-n  ;  water  is  alio  fuffirient  to  feparatt 
from  vegetable  bodies  ihe  fat  oils  rhcv  k  m  ii  ;  'tn.t  this 
nuft  be  done  by  dcco&ioo  ont^a  not  by  ditiillation  ;  be- 
catifr,  though  thefe  oilt  will  fwim.  on  water,  yet  tht^ 
will  not  rife  in  vap  jurs  withouta  greater  degree  of  beat. 

When  the  efTi  r»tial  oil  is  come  over,  if  the  plant  be  e*- 
pn!'i.J  to  a  lult'  i!  hrc  withniit  the  .idilidon  of  wster,  and 
the  beat  be  incr:afed  a  little,  a  phlegm  will  rtk  that  gra- 
dually powi  acid  }  after  which,  if  the  heat  be  increafcd 
»  occafion  requites,  there  will  come  over  a  thicker  and 
heavier  oil ;  from  fome  »  volatile  alkali*  and  laft  of  all,  a 
very  ihiclc,  blark,  empyrcumatic  oil. 

When  nothing  more  rifcs  with  the  flrongcft  degree  of 
Iteat,  there  rcmain5  t  i'  the  plar.t  a  mere  coal  only,  called 
the  caput  mortuum,  or  terra  damnata.  Thif  coal,  when 
hmiii,  falls  into  aflics,  which,  beiRg  tisiimittd  with  wa- 
trr.  give  a  fixed  alkali. 

It  IS  obfervable  that  in  the  diftillatien  of  plants,  which 
yield  an  aci  i  ;iiid  a  volatile  alltali,  thcfc  two  lalts  arc  often 
fguod  qiitic  diOind  and  feparate  in  the  fame  receiver  i 
which  leems  very  extraordinary,  confidcring  that  they 
•re  naturally  difjpofed  to  unite,  and  have  a  great  aBlnity 
with  one  another.  The  reaibn  of  this  phenomenon  is, 
thjt  they  arc  both  combined  with  much  oil,  which  em- 
b^nidcs  tneni  fu  that  they  cannot  unite  to  form  a  neuual 
fait,  as  they  wodd  mtfiul  to  do  WWeiC  not  for  tbtt  im- 
pediment. 

All  vegetables,  except  fuch  as  ytdd  ag^eit  deal  of  vo- 
latile alkali,  being  bornt  in  an  open  fire,  and  (bwt  to 
Same,  leave  in  their  afbes  a  large  quantity  of  an  acrid, 

cauftic,  fixed  alkali.  But  if  care  be  taken  to  fmothcr 
them,  fo  as  to  prevent  iheir  flaming  while  they  burn,  by 
covering  them  with  fomethlng  that  may  continually  beat 
down  anin  what  exhalca,  Uie  lalt  obtained  frooi  their 
afim  wUl  be  much  left  acrid  and  caaftic  f  the  caufe 
whcrtof  is,  that  Ibme  part  of  the  acit]  and  oil  of  the  plant 
being  detained  in  the  burning,  an^l  ftopped  frotn  being 
diflipated  by  ihc  fire,  combines  with  its  a'.kili.  Thefe 
falts  cryflatlize,  and  being  much  milder  than  the  common 
fixed  alkalies,  may  be  ufed  in  medicine,  and  taken  inter- 
nally.  They  are  called  Tachenius'a  laitt,  becaufe  in- 
vented by  that  chymlft. 

AsAtvsis  tf  Jn'mal  Subpancts.  —  Succulent  animal 
ful)lUncc&,  fuch  as  new-killed  flefl),  yield  by  opreiTton  a 
juice  or  liquid,  which  is  no  other  than  the  phlegm,  re- 
plete with  all  the  principles  of  the  animal  body,  except 
the  earth,  of  which  it  contains  but  little.   The  hard  or 
dry  parts,  fuch  as  the  horns,  bones,  &c.  yield  a  fimilar 
ju  cc,  by  boiling  them  in  water.    Thefe  juices  become 
thick,  like  a  glue  or  jeiiy,  when  their  watery  parts  arc 
evaporated  ;  and  in  this  (late  they  arc  true  cxtraSs  of 
animal  matters.    Thefe  juices  aiFord  no  cryftals  of  cfTcn- 
tial  Clt,  like  tbofe  obtained  fron  vepnUca,  and  ihew  no 
fi^n  either  of  an  add  or  an  alkali. 

Great  part  of  the  oil  which  is  in  tbe  flcfl\  of  animals 
nuy  lie  eafily  feparated  wiihout  th:  help  ot  fire;  for  it 
1::5  in  a  manner  by  itfelf  ;  i;  is  commonly  in  a  concrete 
form,  and  is  called  fat.  This  oil  fomewhat  refembles 
die  fat  oils  of  vegetables ;  for  like  them  it  is  mild,  undlu- 
<Hf,  indifiblabic  in  ipirit  of  wine,  and  is  fubtilized  and 
atlniuaicd  by  the  adion  of  fire.  But  there  is  not  in 
3t"ffij'-,  as  in  vrgctablcs,  any  light,  eflcntial  oil,  uhicli 
Jiiis  wun  the  huat  of  boiling  water  ;  fa  that,  properly 
fpcsking,  animals  contain  but  one  fort  of  oil. 

Few  animal  fubftaoccs  yield  a  perceptible  acid.  Aot« 
and  bees  are  aimofl  the  oiuy  ones  from  wbidi  any  can  lie 
obtained ;  and,  indeed,  the  quantity  which  they  yield  is 
very  fniall,  as  the  acid  itfclf  is  extremely  weak. 

The  reafon  is,  that  a'i  anini  iis  do  not  draw  their  nou- 
liftiment  immediately  from  the  earth,  but  feed  wholly 
either  on  vegetables  or  on  the  flcfh  of  other  animaU,  the 
mineral  acids,  which  have  already  undergptie  a  great 
change,  by  the  union  contraded  between  ^em  and  the 
cily  mattefi  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  enter  into  a  cIoTer 
union  and  cn.iibmasum  with  tbek  oily  pifts,  while  they 
vt  paflin;  '.hrough  the  organs  and  ftrainers  of  animals, 
•hetiby  thc:r  propertie*  arc  dcdioyed,  or  at  Icaft  fu  im- 
piited  that  they  are  no  longer  fenfible. 
Animal  matters  jidd  in  diftiUaiion,  firft  a  pblram,  and 
10 
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thfn,  en  enereafing  the  fire,  a  pr?tty  clear  »>i!,  which  ((ra- 

!.( -(•■rr.es  tl::clcr,  '  Ij.  l.ei .  i..urc  ftti',  anii  emjiy- 
rcuii..ii!t.  It  1*  JCCofTS|,i<iuit.i^  wi'.,i  i  gie.it  dcai  :  '  \o',it)!e 
.likali  ;  and,  if  the  fiie  be  raued  and  kept  up  t  II  m  th ng; 
mote  comes  over,  there  will  rmiain  in  tiic  diiiiiiing 
vcflel  a  coal,  like  that  of  vcfetablcs,  except,  that  when  it 
is  reduced  to  aflies,  no  fixed  alkali,  or  at  leaft  very  Utile, 
can  be  obtained  from  them,  as  from  the  aflles  of  vege- 
tables. This  stiTcs  from  Ik  n  (  that,  as  we  faid  before, 
the  faline  principle  in  animals  being  more  intimately 
united  with  the  oil  than  it  is  in  plants,  and  being  confe- 
quently  more  attenuated  and  fubtilized,  is  too  volatile  to 
enter  into  the  combination  of  a  fixed  alkali ;  on  Che  cofi- 
trary,  it  is  more  difpofcd  to  join  in  forming  a  vnlatile 
alkali,  which  on  this  occafion  does  not  rife  till  a:trr  the 
oil,  and  ihercfute  muft  certainly  be  the  produftion  of  the 
fire.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  all  we  have  hitherto  faid 
concerning  the  analyfis  of  bodies  muft  be  undeiftood  of 
fuch  matters  only  as  have  no:  nndergtme  any  fort  of  fer« 
mentation. 

Analysis  cf  Mintrol  ShJ^r.ncei.  —  Minerals  differ 
greatly  from  vegetables,  and  Irom  anim^!^ ;  they  are  not 
near  fo  complex  as  thofc  organized  bodies,  and  their 
principles  arc  much  more  fimple:  whence  it  follows, 
that  tnefe  principles  are  much  more  clofely  conneded, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  feparated  without  the  help  of 
fire,  which,  not  having  on  their  parts  the  fame  adion  and 
th.r  1  ni  p  <  cr  :.i  on OTj^fliied bodici, httb not the  6nM 

ill  effect  on  them. 

Thelc  bodies  arc  compound  malTes  or  combinations 
of  litvcral  bodieaj  that  u,  aoiCMllic  fubftaoces  as  they 
are  fmuid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  united  with  ft- 
vcral  forts  of  fand,  flones,  earth,  femi- metals,  fulphur, 
Uz.  When  the  metallic  matter  is  combined  with  other 
matters,  in  fuch  a  proportion  to  the  reft  that  it  may  be 
feparated  firom  them  with  advantage  and  profit,  thele 
compounds  are  called  ores  %  when  the  cafe  is  otherwife, 
they  are  called  pyrites  and  marcafites  ;  efpecialty  if  ful- 
phur or  arfenic  be  predominant  therein,  which  often  hap- 
pens.   See  the  articles  Ores  and  Assaying. 

Analysis,  among  grammarians,  fignifies  the  explain- 
ing the  e^mdogy,  conftniflion,  aiid  other  properties  of 
words. 

Anaiysis  is  alio  ufed  to  imply  a  briefbut  nethodieal 

illuftration  of  the  principles  of  a  Icicncej  in  whidllbtlo 
it  fignifies  the  fame  with  fynopfis. 

Analysis  likewife  denotes  a  table  of  the  principal 
heads  of  a  continued  difcomfe,  difpofcd  in  their  proper 
order. 

ANALYST,  a  perfon  who  ufes  the  analytic,  or  alge* 

braical  method  of  refolving  problems. 

ANALYTIC,  or  Analvticxl,  fomething  diat  be- 
longs to,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  analyfis. 

Thus  we  fay,  an  analydcal  detnonftration.  analytical 
ptocefs,  analytical:  table  Or  (ehcBC,  analytical  method  of 
inveftigation.  Sec. 

The  analytic  method  fiands  oppofed  to  tlic  fynthctic. 
In  natural  [.hilofnphy,  as  hi  mathematics,  the  iuvclliga- 
tioii  of  difiitult  thin<:5  hy  (he  analytic  method  ought  to 
precede  the  method  of  compofuitm.  This  analyfis  con- 
fifts  in  making  experiments  and  c<'.<i  ivacions,  and  in 
drawing  general  conclufions  therefrom  by  induSion ;  and 
admitting  of  no  objcdions  againft  the  conclufions,  but 
fuch  ?i  aie  di.twn  fruin  experiment .,  ar.J  t  thcr  certain 
truths:  and  though  the  reafoning  from  expeiimcnts  and 
obfcrvations  by  induction  be  no  demonftration  of  general 
conclufions,  yet  it  is  the  beft  method  of  reafoning  which 
the  nature  of^  things  admits  of;  and  may  be  eneemed 
fo  much  the  ftronger,  as  the  inJj>.'"tIon  is  more  genera!  : 
and,  if  no  exception  occur  :roni  j.lurnnnieiia,  the  cojjclu- 
fion  mav  be  pronounced  j:cn(..';.l  Hv  tl'.is  way  of  analy- 
fis, we  may  proceed  from  cumpounu.s  to  their  ingredients  { 
from  motions  to  the  forcea  producing  them  ;  and  in  ge« 
ncral  ftom  effisfis  to  their  caufes,  and  from  particular 
caufes  to  more  general  ones,  until  we  arrive  at  thofe 
which  aic  tlie  tm.fl  gciici.il.  This  i.s  the  analytic me- 
tltod,  accojiiing  to  the  illufhiaus  iNcwion. 

The  fynthctic  method  confifts  in  afi'uming  the  caufta 
difcovcred  and  received  as  principles,  and  by  them  ex- 
plaining the  phoenomena  proceeding  from  them,  and 
proving  the  explanations.  See  Synthesis. 

Y  S  ANALYTIC^ 
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ANALYTICS,  Jiufytua,  die  fcience  ind  ufe  ofana- 
lyGs.  The  great  advantage  of  tile  modern  maihenatici 

»bovc  the  ancient  ii  in  point  of  analytics. 

Pjppus  in  the  preface  to  h.s  icvciuh  book  of  Mathe- 
matical Collect icn;,  [.■numerates  the  authors  on  the  an- 
cient analytic,',  being  Euclid,  in  his  Data  and  Perifmata; 
Apoll  -n  us,  dt  SiHiint  Raiianis,  and  in  hit  Ctnics  ;  Arif- 
toeus,  Je  Ltdt  StMs ;  and  Eratofthenes,  di  Attdu$  Praptr- 
tioHttTtbttt.  But  the  ancient  analytics  were  very  difloent 
from  the  moJcrr). 

I'o  (he  modern  analytics  principally  belongs  algebra, 
an  hiftorical  account  of  which,  with  the  feveral  autilors 
Chereont  fee  under  the  article  Algebra. 

The  chief  writers  upon  ibe  analyfis  of  infinites  are  its 
inventor,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Anahjfn  ptr  ^anti- 
t Ilium  Sfritt,  Fluxhnts  ft  Di^erentiaSy  turn  tnumtratiine 
Jtneorum  ttriil  ertlin:i  ;  ami  iii  liis  excellent  trcattfc 
^ladyatura  Curvarum  :  Leibnitz,  in  his  Jiia  EruiHurum^ 
an.  1684.  The  marquis  Je  I'Hofpital,  in  his  Jmilyft  J,  s 
infinimatt  prtitrt,  1696.  Carre,  in  his  Medo  !'  '  ?  • 
nufurt  in  furfactSy  la  dimen/toHdtt  ScBdti,  l£c.  pur  .  .  . 
inn  dti  lo'.u!  integral,  1700.  G.  ManfrcJi,  dt isnjiruittsm 
Equattunum  diffcrnMaliuiriy  pr'imi  gradui,  1707.  Nic. 
fAetCiXoty\n  Loiariihmilahrs::,  16  (  3.  Cheyne,  in  .iWi- 
^Mdm  Fitutimum  invfr/a^  1703.  Craig,  in  Methdui  figu- 
ranan  Umis  rt&ii  tt  turvii  etrnfrthtn/arum  ^adraturof  dt- 
Inmhmndi,  ibis  i  and  De  ^ladraturh  figttrgnm  tmrviU- 
ntarum  et  Iscls,  i:fc.  169;?.  David  Gregory,  in  Bxnatatlt 
Gecm/triia  de  dimenf.^iu }  ,irkm,  1684  ;  and  Nicuwentiit, 
in  Cin/iJtralionts  area  Analyftos  ad  fuontitatet  infinite  parvas 
epplUattit  prindpia,  1695.  To  thcfe  we  may  add  the 
works  of  thofc  celebrated  atithon,  Cotet,  Madauiio, 
Robins  and  Simpfon. 

ANAMELECH,  an  iJo!  of  r^c  FrpV.nrvaitrs,  arc 
faid  ir<  Scripture,  to  have-  bumt-J  their  thiMriii  in  ii^nour 
of  Adramjiicicch  and  Ar.ariulcxh. 

Thcfe  idols  probably  fignififd  the  fun  and  moon. 
Some  of  the  rabbins  reptcient  Anamclech  under  the 
figure  of  a  mule }  otbera  under  that  of  a  quail  or  phca- 
fant. 

ANAMNESTIC?,  among  the  prof.  ffots  of  the  hea' 
ing  art,  tmpiy  the  ligns  by  vkh:-  h  the  prcknt  ftaie  of  the 
boJy'iatadicated,  in  contradifiindion  to  progooftics. 

1  he  fNMrd  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  nwfif^eucu,  to 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perfpeaive  paintlnar,  a  m.m- 
Hrous  pioji  lition  or  reprefentation  of  an  image  an  a  pLne 
orcur\x  furfacc,  wh  ch,  beheld  at  a  {iroperdifiancr,lhall 
app£ar  regular  and  in  proportion. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  wuttufptrnt  to 
refimn*  or  bring  into  a  new  fiiapc. 

To  delineate  an  anamorphofis  upon  a  plane.— Draw 
the  fqiiarc  A  HC  D,  (plate  V'll.  fig.  4.)  of  a  bignefs  a; 

f icafurc,  asiJ  Subdivide  it  into  a  number  of  little  Iquarcs. 
n  this  fquarc,  called  the  craticu'.ar  prototype,  kt  the 
image  to  be  rtprcfcntcd  deformed,  be  drawn  ;  then  draw 
the  line  «  A  (fif.  5.}  equal  to  A  B,  and  divide  it  into  the 
fame  number  of  equal  part*  aa  the  fide  of  the  prototype 
A  B  I  erc£t  the  perpendicular  C  V  In  the  middte  of  a  i. 
In  murh  the  Kiiii'ir  as  the  deformity  of  the  im4:;c  is  to 
be  greater.  Draw  V  S  perpendicular  to  E  V,  lo  much 
the  Olorter,  as  you  would  have  the  iman;e  appear  mnrc  Je- 
formcd.  From  each  point  ot'  divifion  draw  ftraight  lines 
to  V,  and  )oin  the  points  «  and'  S,  by  the  right  Tine  «  S. 
'ri:i  ()ii  '1  th  point*  J  r/"^,  draw  right  lines  parallel  to<r^, 
then  wiii  u  l  id  be  the  Ipace  in  which  the  monftrous  pro- 
jection is  lo  h'i  delitieated  ;  this  fpicc  is  ca'iro  the  cr.ui- 
cular  e£lvpe-  T.aflly,  in  every  arcoia.ui  Imail  trapezium, 
of  the  fp.ic;-  ..  ^  V,  draw  what  appears  delineated  in  the 
conefpondcnt  areola  of  the  fquarc  A  B  C  D  }  and  thus 
you  win  obtain  a  deformed  image,  wbidi  will  appear  in 
j<i(l  prcipnttion  to  an  eye  diftant  from  it  the  length  F  V, 
and  raifcd  above  its  height  V  S. 

An  image  may  be  deturni''J  mfchanicully,  iTycu  place 
it,  having  little  holes  made  here  and  there  in  it  with  a 
needle,  a^amd  a  candle,  and  obfcrve  where  the  rays 
going  through  tbefe  holes,  faJl  on  a  plane  or  cumfur- 
fice  i  for  they  will  give  the  eorrefponding  points  of  the 
imape  to  he  deformed. 

ANANAS,  the  pine- apple,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
(lantti  whole  flower  coofdks  of  one  funnd-fliaped  leaf>' 


divided  into  three  parts,  which  afierwardi  become  a  flefliy 
fruit,  full  of  juice  i  the  feeds  of  which  are  very  fmall, 

and  alir.of^  kiJn>  y-fhaprJ. 

Toumttort  has  cnunicratcd  three,  .ixiJ  T^Ir.  Miller  fix, 
fpcclcs  of  this  p'nnt. 

The  pine-appic,  To  called  from  its  refcmbting  iheconea 
of  the  European  pine-tree,  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  sooet 
but  has  for  ibme  years  been  cultivated  here  in  tolerable 
perfedion.  The  plant  that  produces  it  nearly  refcntbles 
the  aloe,  except  that  the  leaves  of  the  p:nc-a;>plc  are 
much  thjiiner,  longer,  and  moft  of  them  near  the  ground 
(land  in  a  honzuiu.)!  pofitiun  ;  but  as  they  approach 
nearer  the  fruit,  diininini  in  length,  and  become  Icfs  ix* 
panded.  The  plant,  in  its  native  dtmate,  feldom  (^rows 

to  above  three  ft-ct  in  :iti;;ht,  anJ  ti  rmit;.iT<  i:i  a  flower 
refcmblinp  a  lily,  but  tif  lb  clcn.int  .1  cnril'  yil  .15  t<j  duTzle 
the  eye.  The  pine-appIc  ni. it,  lull  ;  pp(\iraiice  in 
the  center  of  the  flower,  about  the  fr/.c-  of  a  nut  ;  and  as 
this  increafcs,  the  luftrc  of  the  flower  fades,  and  the  leavca 
expand  thonfelvea  to  make  room  fur  it,  and  ferve  it  at 
>ince  for  a  baft  and  ornament.  On  the  top  of  the  apple 
itfelf  is  a  crown  <>r  tuft  of  leaves,  !  k  •  th  >fe  of  the  plant, 
and  of  a  very  hvtly  blue-grctn  colour.  This  ciowa 
grows  in  proportion  with  the  fruit,  till  both  have  at- 
tained their  utmoft  magnitude.  As  (ooa  at  this  happcna 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  and  its  green  changes  into  a 
bright  ftraw-colour  ;  during  this  alteration  of  colour, 
the  fruit  exhales  fuch  a  fragr.incy  as  tu  difcovcr  it.  tho* 
concealed  from  fight.  While  it  continues  to  giow,  it 
(hoots  out  on  all  fides,  little  thorns  or  pricUcs,  whichf 
as  it  approaches  towards  maturity,  dry  and  fbfteo,  lo 
that  the  fruit  ia  gathered  without  the  Icaft  iacoovc* 
nience. 

The  rinnriil..ritic-5  th  at  concenter  in  this  produfl  of  na- 
ture c.i;in.  t  t.  i!  ni  Uniting  a  c()i.n.i:.plative  mind  with 
ailrniraiir;:!.  Ti  ;:  crown,  which  formed  m  kind  ot  apex, 
while  gro'.viiu:,  licrome*  itfelf  a  new  pl.int  ;  and  tho 
ftcm,  after  the  fruit  ii  tut,  Jiei  away,  as  if  fatisfied  with 
having  anfieered  the  intention  of  natuie  in  fuch  a  pro- 
dufiion  {  but  tlie  nxNa  flumt  forth  frefli  flalks,  or 
fuckers,  for  the  farther  increafe  of  lb  valuable  a  fpe- 

Tht& plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the  crownt 
which  ^row  on  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers,  which  are  pro* 
duced  either  from  the  plants,  or  under  the  fruit,  either  of 

which  I  h  ive  found  to  b--  e()ii  'My  good,  ilthuii^h,  by 
f  ime  pctfons,  the  c^wn  ii  tiv  iight  prcicrab.i'  to  tiic 
fuckers,  as  fiinrr  '  ,  ^  n  wmI  [ircKluvC  fruit  foutier  than  t  ; 
fuckers,  v'r  ■  ii  is  icriainly  a  mitUkc  ;  for  by  coi>ti.int 
exprPencc  1  find  the  fuckers  (if  equally  Srong)  will  fruit 
as  fmm,  and  produce  as  large  fruit  as  the  crpwns. 

The  fuckers  and  crowns  muft  belaid  to  dry  in  a  warm 
phce  fnr  fiHir  or  (■.■<■  (Vm  ,  or  niore  '..rr  , ri!li,  ^  i.j  I'lf; 
iiio.Hiite  ()(  the  pirt  wliith  aJhercJ  to  ;iie  tjld  p;»i.t  uf 
tr  iit)  (or,  if  they  arc  iinmtiiiatcly  planted,  they  will  ror. 
The  certain  rule  of  judj;ing  whtii  chi-y  arc  fit  to  plaM,  is 
by  obicrving  if  the  b.ittom  i^  hciIcJ  over,  and  become 
hard  for,  if  the  fuckera  ace  drawn  off  caiefuUy  from 
the  old  plants,  they  will  have  a  hard  fkin  overthe  lower 
part  ;  lo  need  not  lie  fo  looj;  as  thofc  which  by  acciJctit 
may  have  been  broken.  But  whenever  a  nown  is  taken 
from  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers  fron  the  old  plants,  the* 
(hould  be  immediately  divcfted  of  their  bottom-leaves,  fo 
high  as  Co  allow  depth  fi»r  their  planting ;  (b  that  tlief 
may  be  thoroughly  dry  and  healed  In  cvciy  part,  led, 
when  they  receive  heat  and  moifture,  thiy  fhould 
petidi,  whiih  often  happrns  when  this  method  ii^  n  :t 
purfiirJ.  If  thefc  fuckers  or  crowns  .iic  takrn  off  late  in 
the  uitunin,  or  during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring, 
they  (hould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  ihr  {love,  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  vrecka  before  thry  arc  planted ;  but  in  the 
iumrr.cr-fcafon  tbcy  will  be  lit  for  planting  in  three  or 

lour  ii.i\s. 

As  to  the  earth  in  which  thcfe  fht>uld  be  planted,  if 
you  have  a  rich  cond  kitchen  eaiden  mould,  nor  too 
heavy,  fo  as  to  detain  the  moi Rare  too  Ion ^t,  nor  ov<  r 
light  and  fiuidy,  it  wUI  be  wry  proper  for  them  withouc 
any  mixture :  but  where  this  is  Warning,  yon  fliouI«l 
pronire  fomc  ti  ft  earth  from  a  good  jialii  'e,  whii  h 
(hould  be  mixed  with  about  a  third  part  oi'rotti.ri  ncut  «. 
dungi  or  the  dung  of  >n  old  melon  -at  cucvmber-lK-j, 
i  which 
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wlilch  ■-  u-ell  confamed.  Thcfc  fliouIJ  he  mixed  fix  or 
tighi  months  at  Icaft  before  they  arc  ulcd  ;  but  if  it  be 
»  year  it  will  be  better;  and  fliould  be  often  turned, 
that  tbeir  pans  may  be  tbe  better  united^  as  alfo  the  c:ods 
«tn  broken.  Thi*  earth  (hould  not  be  fcreened  verv 
fine  ;  for,  if  yon  only  clear  it  of  the  great  ftones,  it  will 
be  better  lor  the  plants  than  when  it  is  made  too  fine.  You 
(hould  always  uvoid  niixin  :  fa;;  !  v.  ith  the  earth,  un- 
)c6  it  be  extremely  Itift" ;  and  then  it  wii)  be  neccflary  to 
b«««  it  mixed  at  leaft  fix  months  or  a  year  before  it  is 
ufcJ ;  and  it  muft  be  frequently  turned,  that  the 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  earth,  fo  as  to  divide  its 
pifts :  but  yr:u  fhould  not  put  more  than  a  fixth  p.irt  of 
f»ni  ;  fur  too  much  fanii  is  very  iojanous  to  thefe 
plants. 

In  thefummer  feafon,  when  tbe  weather  U  warm,  thcfc 
plmt»  muft  be  frequently  wateied  }  butjou  fliould  not 

girc  thc:Ti  I:,r^e  quantities  at  a  time.  You  muft  alfo  be 
vcrvcaieiul  that  the  moidure  is  not  detained  in  the  pots 
by  the  holes  being  ftoppcd  ;  for  that  will  loon  deftroy  the 
plants.  If  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  be  w.itcrcd 
every  other  day  ;  but  in  a  cool  feafon,  twice  a  week  will 
be  efcen  enough :  and  during  the  fummer  fcafoa,  vou 
bouM  once  a  week  inter  them  {gently  all  over  their 
leaves,  which  will  walh  the  filth  off  them,  and  thereby 

Eeatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants.  There  .ire 
me  perfons  who  frequently  fhitt  thcfc  pl.ints  from  pot 
IB  pot :  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  pradifcd  by  thofe 
whopropofe  to  have  large  wclI-Savourcd  fruit ;  for  un- 
Icfs  the  pots  be  filled  with  the  roott,  bjr  the  time  the 
plants  begin  lo  (hew  their  fruit,  they  commonly  produce 
fcnall  fruit,  which  have  generally  large  crowns  on  them ; 
fo  that  the  jilants  will  not  require  to  be  new-potted 
oftencr  than  twice  in  a  feafon  :  the  firft  time  fhould  be 
alMMitihe  end  of  April,  when  the  fuckers  and  crowns  of 
tbe  former  yea/s  fruit  (which  remained  all  the  winter  in 
fhofc  pots  in  which  they  were  firft  planted)  (bould  be 
fiiifteJ  into  larger  pots  ;  i.  e.  thoic  which  were  in  half- 
penny or  three  tardiing  pots  fliouiJ  he  p  it  into  penny, 
or  at  molt  three  half- penny  pots,  according  to  the  iizc 
of  the  plants  ;  for  you  mull  be  very  careful  not  to  over- 
pot  ti^cm,  nothing  being  more  prejuJirial  to  tbde  plants. 
I'he  fecond  time  for  Ihifting  them  is  towards  the  latter 
end  off  Auguft,  or  the  (  (-^  lining  of  S'-'ptember,  when  you 
{hould  ihift  thofe  plants  w  liich  ;irc  of  a  proper  fizc  for 
Icuitinj;  the  followine  ferlng  into  two-penny  pots,  which 
are  full  large  eflougn  for  any  of  thofe  plants.  At  each 
of  thefe  times  of  fliifting  the  plants,  the  bark-bed'AHMld 
h-  ftif.-i  J  up,  and  fomc  nc.»  hark  .ic'Jed,  to  raife  the  bed 
up  to  ih:  h!-ij;ht  it  was  .it  Hill  made  j  and  when  the  pots 
arc  plunged  again  into  the  bark- bed,  tlie  jilants  fhouKl 
be  watncj  eently  all  over  their  leaves,  to  wafh  off  the 
filth,  ar.d  to  lettic  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If 
the  bark-bed  be  well  ftirrcd,  and  a  quanti^  of  coodfrefli 
bark  ad!ei  to  the  bed,  at  this  tatter  {hxHing,  It  will  be 

of  grekt  fcf', it  L-  t^  tlic  (ibntb  ;  and  th':-v  nuy  remain  in 
the  tan  until  the  begiiuiing  of  November,  or  foaie- 
timcs  later,  according  to  (he  mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  and 
will  not  (cquire  any  fire  before  that  time.  During  the 
srintcr  i^afon  thefe  plants  wilt  not  require  to  be  watered 
cH'tencr  tban  every  third  or  fourth  day,  according  as  you 
hnJ  theearth  in  the  pots  to  diy  ;  nor  fhould  you  give 
thtin  too  much  at  a  time  ;  for  it  is  much  better  to  give 
liieni  a  little  water  often,  than  to  over-water  them,  cfpc- 
cially  at  that  feafon.   You  muft  obfcrvc  never  to  (hift 
tbufe  plants  which  Ihew  xbcir  fruit  into  other  pots  ;  for, 
if  they  are  removed  after  the  fruit  appears,  it  will  Aop 
their  growth,  and  thereby  caufc  the  fruit  to  be  fmallcr, 
and  rc  ard  its  ripening  ;  fo  that  many  tim-js  it  will  be 
October  or  N\jVLmbcr  l»efore  the  Iruit  is  rij  e  :  therefore 
you  fhovld  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous 
JStowing  (kttc  from  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  fruit,  be- 
caule  upon  this  depends  the  goodnefs  and  fize  of  the  fruit 
for,  if  tbev  teeeive  a  check  after  this,  the  fruit  tt  gene- 
faJJy  fmall  jnd  iil-tallcd. 

'I"hc  rnethod  uf  jud^-Jng  wlien  the  Iruit  is  ripe,  is  by 
the  (mcll,  Mvi  from  obfervation  ;  for,  as  the  fcvcral  forts 
differ  frcm  each  other  in  the  colour  of  ihetr  fruit,  that 
will  not  be  any  diredkm  when  to  Cut  them  \  nor  fliould 
they  rcinain  to  long  as  to  becora-  flat  and  dea:1,  35  they 
al(u  do  when  thcj  are  cut  lon^  bctore  tlicy  arc  eaten  : 


ihereCi  rf,  i?ie  furcft  way  to  have  this  fruit  in  perfections 
is  to  t  ut  ,1  the  fume  day  it  is  eaten  ;  but  it  muft  be  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  fun  hjs  heated  the  fruit,  ob- 
ferving  to  cut  the  ftalk  as  long  to  the  fruit  as  poUible, 
jnd  lay  it  in  a  cool,  but  dry,  place,  prcferving  the  {talk 
and  crown  to  it,  until  it  is  catciu  JkBHer't  Gardmr't 
Diilianary, 

ANANCITIS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  figured  flone, 
otherwife  called  lynochius,  famous  for  its  magical  vir- 
tues ill  caifiag  the  mobrje,  w  Ihadows  of  the  infernal 
gods. 

APf  AP^ST,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  conGiling  of 

one  long,  follnwln  :^  two  (liort  fyllablcs.  It  is  die  fevcrlis 

of  .1  djiitvl.    Sec  Dactyl. 

ANAPfIOR.'\,  in  rhetoric,  a  repetition  of  the  fame 
word  or  words  that  concluded  orie  Icntencc  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  next. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  «f«^f*,  to 
transfer. 

AN.API.EROSIS,  in  a  general  fenfi^  boplitt  the  fine 
as  repletion.   i>ec  Repletion. 
The  word  is  Greek,  4M»Ki^ttt  ^  doivcd  from 

4ir«TX«pSi>,  to  fill  up,  or  recruit. 

AitAnCKOSls,  among  furgeons,  fignifies  the  fupply- 
ing  deiicienccs. 

ANAPLEROTICS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as 
promote  ibe  grtwtth  of  the  Bcfli»  dliten  called  Ineun** 

lives. 

ANARCHY,  a  confufion  introduced  into  a  ftate  or 
kiiMdom,  from  its  being  deftitute  of  a  head  or  ruler. 

The  word  is  Greek,  otr«pxi<i>  ^nd  compounded  of  it, 
priv.  and  o-.p-.-n,  chief. 

ANARiHRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of  naked  in- 
fc^,  difiinguiihed  from  all  others  in  having  neither 
wings  nor  lc0.  The  leech  and  all  the  fj^edes  of  woma 
belong  to  this  dafs. 

A^fASARCA,  in  medicinn,  .1  fprri.---  of  dr.-r'^:', 
wherein  the  Ilun  appears  putted  up  and  twclted,  lo  that 
it  yicids  to  tbe  impteffioa  of  Ike  fiqg^  like  dough.  See 
Dropsy. 

The  word  is  famed  from  tbe  Oredc,  «r«*  upon,  and 

M^,  flefh. 

ANASTATICA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plant;,  called  in  Kn^jliflj  the  rofc  of  Jcrit  ho.  The  flower 
confiiis  of  four  roundjfh  petals,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs ;  and  its  fruit  is  a  fhort  bilocular  pod,  CODtainiogia 
each  cell  a  fingle  rouodifll  feed. 

ANASTC^ASIS,  in  anatomy,  the  opening  of  the 
mouths  of  the  vcflels  in  order  to  difchargc  their  con- 
tained fluidii ;  as  in  the  flux  of  the  menfes,  hzoiorrhoids, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  5:c. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  a.rAt  and 
re^,  a  mouth. 

ANiMTOMA«tt  aUb  Implies  the  communication  of  two 
veflels  at  their  extremities ;  as  the  arteries  with  the 
veins,  &c. 

ANATHEMA  ,  among  ccclcfjaftical  writers,  fignifies 
whatever  is  fcparated,  fet  apart,  or  devoted  ;  but  is  ge- 
nerally ufed  to  ntprefs  the  cutting  off  a  perlbn  from  tbe 
privileges  offociety,  and  communion  with  tbe  chuidii. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  «r«ri9^fM,  to  fet 

apart. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas,  the  one  judiciary, 
and  the  other  abjuratory.  The  former  can  only  be 
denounced  by  a  council,  pope,  or  bilhop  ;  the  latter 
makes  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  abjuration,  the  con- 
vert btin;^  obliged  to  anathematize  the  herefy  he  ab- 
jures. 

Anathema,  amr^np  the  heathens,  implied  an  olFcrtog 
(T  prt-kut  ni.idc  to  fonio  dctty^  and  wUch  nm  alwmya 

hufl^  up  in  the  temple. 

ANATOMICAL,  fomcthing  belonging  to  anatomy. 

ANATOMY,  the  art  of  d.ffca  ing  or  feparatiiig  the 
fcvcral  parts  of  animal  bodies,  iu  order  to  djlLovcr  their 
Ih'.ifiure  ?ni  ufe. 

'1  nc  word  is  Greek,  AvaCjiyjif  and  dcriveu  from  <tr<t- 
'Jtuvu,  to  diffect. 

I'he  ancients  did  not  make  any  mnarkable  pragrefii  in 
anatomy ;  but  the  an  was  not  neglefied  when  ihc  rays  of 

;lT.rning  began  to  f;,rc.-id  their  iii!!tii-ncc  over  Kumptr. 
|Dr.  Harvey  publifiicd  his  Dilcoverv  of  the  Cjrculaiiou  of 

tbe 
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t^ff  lilr.oJ  in  1628,  from  which  time  anatomy  macle  a 
furpriling  progrcii> ;  and  a  multitude  of  writers  on  that 
fieieDce  ippcaicd  :  and  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for 
uiatomjr,  and  fiudenu  in  thi»  rcUnce,  if  authors  could 
htve  been  faiiiBed  wit6  pubttfljing  their  own  dircoveriea, 
an-?  animativerting  on  the  errors  of  others;  but  inftead 
ol  ihii  many  have  thought  that  a  dikovcry,  fometimes 
trifling  enough,  or  a  profcfl'or's  chair,  t  ntitled  ihcm 
to  write  jui  entire  lyftcm  ;  and  by  (hat  me^ns  rendered  it 
necedkry  to  learch  iar^e  volume*  for  difcoveries,  which 
m  few  pa^cs  were  fufficient  to  contain.  Clopton  Haven, 
an  Englifl)  phyftcian,  wrote  admirably  On  the  bones,  and 
made  lurne  confiderablc  uifcovcrk-s  with  refpffl  t  tJ 
pcrioiieum  and  the  n.airow.  He-  difcovcrtd  in  tvtr) 
joint  particular  glands,  out  of  which  iliucs  a  mucil.igir.ou.'' 
fubdancc,  whofc  nature  he  examined  by  federal  cxpc{i- 
ments  ;  which,  with  the  marrow  fupplicd  by  the  bones, 
conftantly  oil  the  jointi,  that  both  they  and  the  laufcies 
might  anfwcr  thofe  ends  of  motion  for  which  nature  de- 
ligDcd  them.  This  was  a  very  ufefui  dilcovcry  ;  fiiue 
it  has  rendered  abundance  of  things,  before  obfcurc  m 
tbM  part  of  amlomy,  plain  and  eafy  to  be  wulwfiooil. 

Dr.  Willif,  another  £n^li(b  pbyfician,  wu  an  excel- 
lent amtomift,  particularly  in  wnat  tdatet  to  tlie  brain, 
nerves,  ftomacti,  and  intcftines.  Picolhomtnus  had,  be- 
fore him,  obUrvcd  that  the  brain,  properly  fo  called, 
and  tlic  cerebellum,  confifl  of  two  diilmci  fubi^anccs, 
an  outer  alh-ccl ourrd  fubl^ance,  through  which  the 
Uood  veHels  whicli  lie  under  the  pia  mater  in  innu- 
merable foldings  and  wiodiofi  are  diUbnioated  ;  and 
an  inner,  ;:very  ^^  here  united  to  It,  of  a  nervous  nature, 
that  joins  this  fnhf^anee  fo  the  meJulIa  oblonpaia,  which 
is  tbe  original  of  all  the  pair»  ol  ncivcik  chat  itlue  from  the 
brain,  and  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  that  lies  under  the  brain 
and  cerebellum.  Dr.  Willis  ereatly  improved  thefc  iif- 
corerie* ;  he  was  fo  cacad,  tnat  he  traced  thii  inedut- 
lary  fubftancc  through  all  its  infertions ;  examined  the 
progrtls  of  all  the  nerves  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
Hence  he  not  only  Jcnioiiltrably  proved  the  brain  to  be 
the  founuin  of  tenfe  and  motion  }  but  alio,  by  the 
conrfeaof  tbe  nerves,  the  maimer  kov  etcty  part  of  the 
liody  eonfpires  with  others  to  procuie  any  particular  mo> 
tion,  was  clearly  explained. 

Peijuet  difcovetcd  the  receptacle  of  the  chvle,  and 
(hewed  beyond  conttadii^Uon,  that  ihe  laical  veircls 
convey  the  chyle  to  this  receptacle,  and  proved  that  k 
is  thence  carried  by  particular  vciiisU  througb  tbe  thorax, 
into  the  left  fabclavian  vdn,  and  ta  d&oAly  to  the 
heart. 

Alphonfus  Borellus  gave  a  mechanical  account  of  the 
moticn  of  animals,  drawn  from  the  firu(£iure  of  the  parts. 
A»  he  had  tbe  advantage  of  Dr.  Lower's  difcovcr  es 
with  relpeft  to  the  order  of  the  mufcular  Abres  of  li  e 
heart,  be  was  enadtled  to  give  a  Iblution  of  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  motions  or  the  heart,  and  of  t!be  blood 
in  the  .irtcrics,  upon  mathematical  and  mechanical  prin- 
ciples. Marccilus  Malpif^hius  was  defervedly  celebrated 
for  his  great  il.i'A  and  lingular  anatomical  rrlj^rchcs. 
His  induilry  was  not  confined  to  the  more  perfect  ani- 
mals, but  was  extended  to  iak&tt  and  even  to  vegeca- 
bkSf  to  tbe  great  improvement  of  natural  knowledge 
and  his  own  honour.  He  difcovered,  by  means  of  his 
own  microfcopc.t,  the  texture  of  the  brain,  torij^uc,  lungs, 
liver  and  fplecit ,  the  niechaitifm  of  the  reins  wa  wholly 
Lnlvtiown  till  Malpighius  found  it  out ;  and  by  that  means 
ciie£iually  confuted  feveral  notions,  before  entertained, 
of  Ibme  fecondary  ufes  of  thefe  parts,  by  proving  thai 
ever^'  part  of  the  kidneys  is  immediately  and  wholly  fub- 
fcrvicnt  to  that  fmglc  operation  of  freeing  the  blood  from 
its  fupcifluous  (e.-um  and  Ults,  He  alfo  made  fome  new 
and  curious  obicrvations  on  the  lymphatic  veflels  and 
glands. 

Frederic  Ruyfch  greatly  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  anatomy.   This  gentleman,  from  his  infancy, 

devoted  himfelf  to  phyfic,  inJ  hegan  his  firfl  rcfc^rchcs 
with  the  inaiciia  mcdica.  The  virtues  of  plants,  iht 
llrii'tturrs  of  arKm.ils  the  qiuhtics  of  mineral  bodies, 
chemical  opuT.it ion  >,  and  anatomical  diire£lions,  were  the 
objedls  that  firfl  ihucic  bis  fancy,  and  called  for  his  im- 
proving^ hand.  He  was  none  of  thofe  fuperficial  en- 
quirers, who,  cither  tbiough  prejudice  or  indolence,  teil 


fatMri'l  heforc  t!iry  have  attained  th."  t'-ith  :  fi  t  5,e 
ihipped  his  mind  of  all  thofe  unreafonabic  attathriiefH» 
which  are  inconfiAent  with  the  temper  of  a  philofopher } 
and  acquired  fucb  an  indefatigable  turn,  that  his  hardcft 
labours  in  the  purfuit  of  truth  became  his  higheft  plea*, 
fures  and  his  only  recteation<. 

Swammerdam,  having  dilcovcrcJ  a  method  of  inject- 
ing the  vefTelj  with  a  certain  mattf.r,  communicated  his 
difcovery  to  Ruyfch,  who  greatly  improved  it}  and  difco* 
vered  a  multitude  of  things  before  unknown. 

Lieuwenhoek  obliged  the  world  with  a  great  nomber  of 
difeoveriet  relative  to  anatomy,  by  means  of  bis  mi- 
crofcopes  ;  particuhtly  the  anaftomare.'!  of  the  arteries 
and  veins.  Several  other  ingenious  anatomiils  followed 
him,  and  csnricd  the  fcience  to  a  great  degree  of  per. 
fcnttion. 

Combative  Anatomt,  that  which  is  employed  in  ex- 
amining tbe  bodies  of  brutes. 

Akatomy  Is  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  denote  the  fub- 
Jefl  anatomized. 

Anatumy  s/ PLmii.    Sec  the  article  Plant. 

ANATRON.    See  Natros. 

ANAXIMANDKIANS,  the  followers  of  Anaxtman* 
der,  the  firft  of  the  philofophical  atheifts,  who  admitted 
of  no  other  fubflancc  in  nature  but  body. 

ANCtSTRhL,  in  law,  fon-.tt King;  relating  to,  or  that 
has  been  done  by  a  perfon's  anceftors. 

ANCHILOFS,  in  medicine,  a  fmall  tumour  formed 
in  the  great  angle  of  the  cvc,  frequently  degenerating 
into  an  abfcefs,  or  iiftuU  laouymalis. 

ANCHOR,  amongft  faanaen,  a  flrong,  heavy  inliru- 
ment  of  iron,  funk  fium  a  ibip  to  moor  or  retain  her  io  n 
road,  bay,  or  harbour. 

An  anchor  is  artfully  calculated  by  the  conAru£tion  of 
its  pans,  both  to  link  into  tbe  ground  when  it  reaches  the 
bottom,  and  to  bear  a  very  great  ftrain  beiRwe  it  can  be 
drawn  from  thence  by  the  weight  of  the  fhip  ;  and,  in- 
deed, very  fcldom  loi«  its  hold  but  in  bad  ground,  (Ice 
the  next  article)  fo  that  the  cable  or  rope,  faftcned  to  it 
ecnerally  breaks  before  tbe  anchor  gives  way.  It  is  com- 
puled  of  a  Ibank  or  fliaft,  two  arms,  two  Sokes,  a  ftoclc, 
and  a  ring. 

That  the  form  of  fo  very  uieful  an  Inllrument  may  be 

more  clearly  underftood  ;  let  us  fuppofe  2  r  r  1  afly 
beam  of  iron,  ftandin^  upright  ;  at  the  lower  end  of 
which  are  two  arms  pointing  north  and  fouth,  nearly  of 
the  fame  thickneli  with  the  (hank,  but  tapering  a  little 
near  the  points,  which  are  elevated  above  die  horisontal 
plane  about  thirty  degrees,  or  inclined  to  the  (haft  at  an 
angle  offixty  degrees.  On  the  upper  part  of  each  arm  is 
a  flute,  i.  c.  a  Itrong  thick  plate  of  iron,  in  form  of  an 
ifoiceles  triangle,  ihc  bafc  of  which  rcichcs  uito  the 
middle  of  the  arm.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  {hih  is  RxtJL 
the  flock,  which  is  a  lung,  dquate  beam  of  oak,  in  two 
parts,  bolted  together,  the  etids  of  which  point  call  and 
wefl.  Clofc  above  the  (lock  is  the  tins  to  wh'.h  t'.s 
cable  is  bent  f)r  faflened ;  the  ring  is  cuiinuflv  c(-\creJ 
with  a  number  ol  picies  <ii  rope,  equ.il  in  length  to  113 
circumference,  which  ate  hrmly  iaflencd  round  a  to  prc> 
fervc  the  cable  from  being  fretted  or  chafed  by  the  irois* 

Every  Ihip  has  or  ought  to  have  three  principal  an- 
chors, with  a  cable  to  each,  viz.  the  (beet,  the  bell-bower, 
and  fmali-bowcr  ;  there  .•'.rc,  bcfiJet,  fmalUT  anchors  for 
tranfporting  or  removing  a  (hip  from  place  10  place  in  a 
harbour  or  river,  whcic  there  may  not  be  roon>  or  wir^d 
for  failing  j  (bch  as  the  (ttcam  anchor,  the  kedge  and 
grappling,  which  laft  is  however  g^nenlly  ufed  for  the 
boats. 

To  illuftraie  the  foregoing  defcription,  we  have  adccd 
a  perfpedlive  view  of  an  anchor  on  plate  111. /?^.  7.  where 
a  IS  the  ring  to  which  the  cable  is  faiicned,  be  the  beam 
or  (bank,  J  t  the  arm,  or  that  which  runs  iniOtbe  ground, 
(/the  fluke  or  palm,  and  2  A  the  ftock. 

AKCHoa-GKouits  is  fucb  as  is  neither  too  deep, 
rtcV-v,  r or  too  fhallow  ;  as  in  the  (irft,  the  caMe  hear? 
too  nearly  perpendicular,  and  is  thereby  apt  to  jc»k  the 
anchor  Iio.ti  the  p-ounri  ;  in  the  i'ccond,  the  anchor  is 
liable  to  hook  (he  brokcu  ends  of  rocks,  and  tear  away 
the  flukes,  and  the  cable  is  ever  in  danger  of  bein^  cut 
through  by  their  edges  }  and  in  the  third,  the  flkip'^Tbot- 
torn  is  apt  to  Ibike  in  a  high  (ea,  or  at  low  water.  An 
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ncltor  is  fiud  to  come  home  when  tlie  violence  of  the 

*;nJ  or  titif,  afling  upon  the  i:i.iV"s  htr  tear  it  up 

from  the  bed  inlo  which  it  had  iai.^v,  ^nd  drag  it  along 
the  ground.  An  anchor  is  faid  to  be  foul  when  it  cither 
hooM  Ibme  other  anchor,  wreck,  or  cabte,  under  water ; 
orwhcn,  bf  the  wind  abating fuddenly,  (he  flackens  her 
drain  and  fwceps  round  her  anclMVt  ukiae  a  bitch  or 
turn  round  one  of  the  fluke*  triA  the  Aack  cable,  which 
niuft  of  neccfllty  drag  it  out  of  the  ground  when  the 
caUc  becomes  light :  the  anchor  is  then  likewife  faid  lo 
come  home. 

For  the  manner  of  foiling  anchors,  fee  the  article 
Amitr  Smith. 

Akckor,  in  architedure,  a  fort  of  carving re&mbling 
an  anchor.  It  is  commonly  placed  as  part  of  the  en- 
richments ot  the  bovjltins  of  Tufcan,  Doric,  antl  Ionic 
ca{MtaK,  ind  alio  of  the  boultins  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Cvintni^a  c  oniices  ;  anchors  and  eggs  being  carvod  al- 
Knatdy  through  the  whole  building. 

AnCHOit,  inlmaldfy,  ii  ufedaa  an  emblem  of  hope. 

ANCHORAGE)  a  (dace  where  a  flup  may  bfely  an- 
chor. 

AscHORACr,  in  law,  implies  a  duty  t;ikcn  of  Oiips 
for  the  ufc  of  the  port  or  li^rbour  where  they  cume  loin 

anchor. 

ANCHORED,  in  heraldry,  a  faid  of  a  crola  when 
hs  four  cj^trrmities  refemble  the  fluke  of  an  acbor. 

ANCHOVY,  in  natural  liifloty,  the  name  ofafmall 
££h,  common  m  the  Mediterranean,  fo  nearly  reicmbling 
the  common  fprat,  that  the  tatter  has  been  often  pidtlcd 
and  fold  fior  anchovies. 

ANCHUSA,  iffilfliMf,  in  botany,  afpedeaof  burgofs, 
with  a  rough  hairy  perennial  plant,  and  unbranchcd 
procumbent  (talks,  difiering  chiefly  from  the  com- 
irtui  bugloilcs  in  the  red  colour  of  its  roots.  It  grows 
wild  about  Montpclier  and  the  eailern  countries,  and  is 
cultivated  in  Aune  of  our  gardens  ;  but  the  roots  pro- 
duced in  thb  cUnaia  are  paler  colotired  than  thofe  wc 
receive  from  abroad. 

The  roots  of  anchufa,  when  in  pcrfei5t!on,  are  exter- 
nally of  a  deep  purpliih  red  colour.  The  red  cortica; 
part,  fcparatcd  from  the  whitifli  woody  pith,  imparts  a 
£ne  deep  red  colour  to  oils,  wax,  and  all  undluous  fub- 
ibncet,  and  to  re£lified  fpirit  of  wine.  To  water  it 
gives  only  a  dull  biownilb  bne.  The  fpirituoua  tindure 
on  being  infpi0ated  to  the  confifiotee  of  an  exiraA, 
changes  its  fine  red  to  a  dark  brown. 

Alkanct  ro«i  has  little  or  no  fmelS,  and  fcarcfly  any 
tafle;  nor  is  it  regarded  as  a  medicine.  Its  chief  ufc  is 
in  colouring  oils,  piaifters,  lip  falves,  £cc.  which  receive 
a  fine  deep  red  frtMn  one  fortieth  ibeir  weight  of  the 
root. 

ANCHYLAS.   Sec  Anchilom. 

ANCLE,  in  anatomy  i  fee  Talus. 

ANCUN',  in  anatomy,  the  gtbbous  eminence  or  flex- 
ure of  the  cubit. 

ANCONES,  in  archtieQure,  the  corners  or  cuns  of 
walls,  crofik  beams,  or  rafters.  Vitruvios  calls  the  ooo- 
falcs  bv  the  fame  name. 

ANCON"^',  in  niineralogy,  denotes  a  bloom  of  iron 
f.<n]ioncd  into  a  Hat  bar,  iibout  tbice  feet  long.  With  a 
fquare  rough  knot  at  each  end. 

ANCYLE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  Oiield  which,  as 
the  Romans  pretended,  fell  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
lifmnaPompilius  \  and  atthefame  time  it  was  fignificd 
by  a  voice  that  Rome  fhould  be  miHrefs  of  the  \Vi)il.l,  35 
long  as  ihe  prefeivcd  this  (acred  buckler.  It  was  drjre- 
fore  kept,  with  the  utmoft  tare,  in  the  tctuplc  of  Mars, 
nnder  the  dire<5lion  of  twelve  priefls,  and  Icit  any  ihouid 
attempt  to  ftcal  this  preciooi  piece  of  armour,  eleven 
Others  were  made  fo  like  tr,  as  not  to  be  diftingoifhed 
from  the  original.  Thefe  bucklers  were  carried  annually 
in  procffTitin  round  the  city  of  Rome. 

Akcvle,  or  Ancylosis,  in  furgery,  implies  a  diftor- 
tion  or  ilifFnefs  of  the  joints,  caufed  by  a  fettlement  of 
the  hnmouri,  or  a  diftention  of  the  nerves ;  and  there- 
fore ttmedica  of  a  mdlifying  and  relaxing  nature  arc  re- 
quired. 

ANDANTI,  in  mullc,  fignifies  that  the  notes  arc  to 
be  played  dillin^^ly. 
ANDENA,  in  old  writers,  fignifies  the  fwarcb  made 
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In  mowing  of  hay,  or  as  much  ground  as  a  man  could 
ftride  oyer  at  c^nn-. 

ANDRKVV,  or  Knights  tf  St.  Akdrew,  an  order  ol 
Icnii^hthood  inOituteJ  in  Scotl.inJ,  f,cncra]Iy  called  the 
order  of  the  thiftle.    See  Thistle. 

Knights  »f  St.  Andrew  is  alfo  an  order  inflltutcd  by 
Peter  the  Great,  our  of  Mufcovy,  in  the  year  1698  ;  the 
badge  of  which  isa  {(olden  medal ;  on  one  fide  of  which 
is  rcprcfented  St.  Andrew's  crofi ;  and  on  the  other  thefe 
words  are  engraven.  Czar  Pierre  mtutrqut  dt  lout  la  Ruffu, 
Sec  plate  IV. 7. 

ANDRaw's-DAT,  afeilivalobfervcdby  thecburch 
on  the  30th  of  November,  in  honour  of  the  apoftle  St. 
Andrew. 

ANDROIDES^in  mechanics,  ahuman  iigurc,  which, 
by  certain  Iprings,  performs  feveral  external  funAioos  of 

a  man. 

The  word  is  fomicd  fimm  the  Greek,  mnf%  a  man,  and 
(i/^,  reiimblance* 
ANDROMACHUS'jTtmiA-,  in  pharmacy;  TeeTHS- 

RIACA. 

ANDRO.MEDA,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  a  con- 
flcllation  ot' the  noi  tlicrn  htmifp'nere,  reprefenting  a  wo- 
man chained.  The  number  of  tUrs  in  this  conHcllation, 
ill  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  23;  in  TjrchoV  %%\  tCk 
Bayer's  27 1  and  in  Mr.  Flamftead's  84. 

Andromeda,  in  bottny,  anamegtven,  by  Linnanis, 
to  the  chanistrhoJeodraa  of  Toumefort.  See  Cka- 

ANDROSACE,  in  botany,  a  di{lin£l  genus  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  one  petu,  broad  at  the 
top,  and  divided  into  five  fegmentt.  Its  frmt  is  a  g^obu* 
lar  andfingic  capfule,  containing  a  number  ttflmul  Oval 

or  roundim  feeds  fixed  to  a  placenta. 

ANECDOTE,  among  hiftorlans,  implies  fomc  fact 
not  formerly  pubiiibed  to  the  world,  or  very  little 
known. 

The  work  is  Greek,  mm/itSs  and  compounded  of 
«,  priv.  tK/tTA*,  pttblilhed. 

AKEMU?,  in  Tonic  chemical  authors,  implies  a 
wind-furnace  ufcd  in  making  flfon^  firci  for  fluxing 
metals,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  ccy<u^>  the 

wind. 

ANEMOMETER,  in  mechanic*,  implies  a  machine 
for  meaforing  the  (brce  or  velocity  of  the  wind. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  t^^B^  the 
wind,  and  ^t^.^t^^^t,  to  incaiure. 

Various  machines  of  this  kind  h.ive  been  invented  at 
different  times,  and  b^  different  authors.  I'he  following 
has  been  often  espenenoed,  and  found  to  anfwer  the  in- 
tention. 

An  open  frame  of  wood  ABCDEFGHI  {{cz  plate 
III.  fig.  6  )  is  fupportcd  by  the;  Ihn:  or  arbor  I.  In  the 
two  crofs  pieces  H  K,  LM,  is  moved  a  horizontal  axis 
Q,M,  by  means  of  the  faur  Ihtte  « ^,  c  m.  Of,  gh^  expofed 
to  the  wind  in  a  proper  manner.  Upon  this  axis  is  fixed 
a  cone  of  wood  M  ^f  O  t  upon  which,  as  the  fails  move 
round,  a  weight  R,  or  S  is  ralfcd  by  a  flrinc; round  its  fupcr- 
ficies,  proceeding  trom  the  i'lnalicr  to  the  larg;r  end  N  O. 
Upon  this  larger  end  or  baf;  of  the  CL::ie,  is  fix-jj  « 
rocket-wbeel  i,  in  whofe  teeth  the  click  X  falls,  to 
prevent  tny  retrograde  motion  from  the  depending 
weight. 

'The  ftniAure  of  this  machine  fufliciently  (hews  that 

it  maybe  accomodated  to  cf?imatc  the  variable  force  of 
the  wind;  bccaufe  the  force  ot  the  u-L-ighc  will  continually 
incrcale,  as  the  ftnng  adv  ancei  cn  the  conical  furfacc, 
by  acting  at  a  greater  diiiance  from  the  axis  of  motion: 
confequently,  if  fuch  a  weight  be  added  on  the  fmaller 
pea  M,  as  will  juft  keep  the  machine  in  equilibrio  in  the 
weakeft  wind,  the  weight  to  be  rsifed,  as  the  wind  be- 
cpmcs  flroiiger,  will  he  increafcJ  in  proportion  ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  cone  N  Q  may  be  lo  large,  in  compaii- 
fon  to  that  of  the  fmaller  end  at  M,  that  the  ftrongcll 
wind  (hall  but  jud  raife  the  weight  at  the  greater  end. 

If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of  the  axis  be  to  that  of 
the  bafc  of  the  cone  N  O,  as  i  to  28;  then,  if  S  be  a 
weight  of  one  pound  at  M  on  the  axis,  it  will  be  equi- 
valent to  z'i  pounds  when  raifed  to  the  greater  end :  if 
tbsrcfore,  when  the  wind  is  weakeft,  it  fupporb  one 
G  g  pound 
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ponno  on  (he  axis,  it  muft  be  28  times  as  ftroD;:  to  raift 
Ihc  wtipht  to  the  bafe  of  the  cone.  If  th^rrcforc  a  line  ot 
fcjtic  nf  28  equal  parts  be  drawn  on  the  frJe  of  the  cone, 
the  firengih  of  tKe  wind  will  be  indicated  by  that  niimber 
on  which  the  ftring  refts, 

ANEM^  'N'E,  fnc  w:nc!-fif5WTr,  in  b;;'.'-r.y,  n  nf'nus  of 
plants,  of  w.'iich  there  are  two  (pfcits,  t.'ic  c  ilnvatvJ  and 
the  wild;  rnii  both  ot'  thtrfe  tiiviiicd  into  kvrrsi  ottKr--, 
efpccially  the  former,  m«ny  ot  which  arc  kepi  in  gardens 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

The  following  method  of  cultivation  will  foUjT  »n- 
fwcr  the  intention,  and  produce  very  elegant  anemones. 

Take  a  quantity  of  frefli  untried  canh,  (from  a  rnm- 
mon  or  fome  other  pallurc-land}  ih^t  is  of  a  light  f.ni  Jy 
loam,  orhaxel  mould  ;  obfrrving  not  to  take  it  &b()v: 
ttn  inches  deep  below  the  fuifacc  .".nd  if  the  turf  be 
taken  with  it,  the  better,  provided  it  hath  time  to  rot 
th  toir.h'y  before  it  is  ufed  ;  mix  this  with  a  third  part 
o(  tow  (ian^,  and  lay  it  in  an  heap,  keeping  it  turned 
over  at  .lit  <  nee  a  n-.ciuh  (ortiL-l.t  c;r  ten  niotiths,  the 
belter  comix  it,  and  rot  the  dung  and  tuil,  and  to  Itt 
it  have  the  idvantagct  of  a  free  air :  in  doinj  th  5  woi  k-, 
be  canful  lo  rake  oat  all  great  Hones,  and  break  the 
clods }  but  I  would  hj  no  means  approve  of  fifling  or 
fcrecn'ti  .^  the  earth,  which  I  hsvc  f.-iind  very  hurtful  to 
many  (urta  ui  roots  ;  for  when  cirtlv  i^  very  fine,  upon  the 
Hrft  great  rains  of  winter  vi  fpriii;:,  tl-c-  inu'lell  particles 
therwrf join  clofcly  together,  .ind  form  <  nc  kdid  mafs  ; 
lb  that  the  roots  often  pcrifli  to:  want  of  fome  fmall 
ftones  to  keep  the  partidca  afunder.  and  make  way  for 
the  tender  fibres,  to  draw  iiourifliment  for  the  fiipport  of 
the  root. 

Tlie  earth  fhould  be  mixed  twelve  mnn»hs  before  it  is. 
Ilftd,  if  poffibie ;  but  if  you  nrr  conilramcd  to  ufc  it 

fooner,  you  muft  turn  it  over  the  oftcncr,  to  mellow  and 
brealc  the  clods  i  and  obferveto  take  out  all  the  parts  of 
(he  green  fwnrd  that  are  not  quite  rotten  before  you  ufe 
it,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  your  roots,  if  fuffered 
to  rcEnii;!.  The  beginning  of  September  is  a  proper 
icafon  to  prepare  the  beds  for  planting  (which,  if  in  a 
•wet  foil,  fhould  be  raifcd  with  this  fort  of  earth  fix  or 
C^ht  incites  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  laying  at 
the  bottom  Ibneof  the  nkings  of  your  heap  to  drain  olF 
the  motfture  j  but,  in  a  dry  foil,  three  inches  above  the 
furface  will  be  fufficient :  this  foil  Ciouid  be  laid  at  leaft 
two  feet  and  an  hnlt  thick,  and  in  the  hottom  there 
Ibould  be  about  four  or  hvc  inches  of  rotten  neats-dung, 
orthefotten-duncofan  old  melon  or  cucumber  bed  ;  fo 
that  you  muft  take  out  the  former  foil  of  the  beds  to 
n.akc  room  forit. 

The  beft  fcafiin  for  pl.intinc  thrfe  rnrf  ;  is  :;!i-  .it  t?i.; 
latter  end  of  September  ;  and  t  ^r  tKok  <d  a  i,i  .1  .'If  iV,:. 
iin,  any  time  in  Oitobcr  ;  but  </.:!lrvc-  to  pit|..un  ti  i  , 
wolk,  ifpoffibic,  at  or  near  the  time  of  fume  gentii 
fhoweri:  for  if  you  (hould  plant  them  when  the  ground 
is  pcifcilly  dry,  and  therfe  flKHiM  no  rain  fall  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after,  the  roots  will  be  very  apt  logrow 
n  u  1)  uiwn  the  crown  ;  and,  if  they  once  get  this  dif- 
temper,  they  feldom  come  to  good  after. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  your  fiifl  pinnted  roots  will 
begin  to  floweri  which  continue  for  three  week?,  or 
more,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  manape- 
mciit  in  covering;  them,  during  the  beat  of  the  day,  with 
mats  or  cloth . ;  then  the  fecond- planted  fort  will  come 
to  fucceed  them,  and  thr Tc  w  ill  I  l-  f  !!owcd  by  thofc 
planted  in  the  fpring;  !u  that  yn  r'  ay  have  thele  beau- 
ties Continued  for  two  mt  rithi  t  thcr,  or  fome* 
dmes  longer,  if  the  feafon  be  favourable. 

Towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the  leaves 
of  your  firft  blown  roots  will  dccav  ;  rt  which  ttmf  yo-.j 
mull  take  ihem  out  of  the  cioiind,  clearing  tlitoi  fiom 
decayed  ftalks,  and  wadiin^  thrni,  to  take  the  earth  clear 
from  the  roots  ;  theti  fprcnd  them  with  a  mat  in  a  dry 
Oiady  place,  till  they  arc  perfectly  dried,  when  you  may 
put  them  up  in  bags  and  hang  them  out  of  the  reach  ot 
juice,  or  other  vermin,  which  will  dcflroy  many  of  the 
root:,  if  they  corr/-  .A  I'jcm. 

Uiifcrvi-  alfo  to  take  up  the  bttcr-phn'eJ  rr  oti  ai  luun 
as  their  leaves  decay  ;  for  if  t'  ;.  :  r  -  I v'.i  J  to  rcin.iiii 
long  after  in  the  ground,  and  there  fitould  fall  fome 
iboweia  «f  mint  they  would  foca  put  forth  frefii  fibres. 


and  make  new  (hoots,  when  it  would  be  too  htc  to  re- 
move them  :  at  the  time  when  you  take  up  the  root?  is 
the  proper  feafon  for  breaking  or  parting  thrnr,  whrch 
maybe  done  bv  feparatiiM; thofe  that  you  would  chufe  to 
make  ell  polRble  inctcafe  from,  into  as  many  parts  aa 
you  can  conveniently,  provided  fach  of  them  have  a  good 
eye  or  bud  j  but  thofe  you  mtt-nj  to  blow  fUong,  fhould 
by  no  means  be  paited  too  Imali,  which  gMWly  WfakcM 
their  flowering.    AJilitr's  Gard.  DiS, 

ANiilMOSCOl'E,  a  machine  that  ftiews  either  the 
courfe  or  velocity  of  the  wind. 
The  word  is  foitned  fromthe  Greek,  «r!/-ifi»-,  the  wind, 

and  j>.;T;ii,  to  view. 

I  hc  machine  which  ihcw&  the  courfe  of  the  wmd,  or 
fnirn  what  point  of  the  compafs  it  blows,  confifls  of  an 
index  moving  about  an  upright  circular  plate,  like  the 
dial  of  a  clock,  on  which  the  thir(y-iwo  points  of  the 
compafs  arc  drawn  inftead  of  the  hours.  The  \nicx 
which  points  to  the  dtvifions  on  the  dial  n  turned  by  a 
horizontal  ax;s,  having-  a  trmuilr-hrad  at  its  Mittrnal  ex- 
tremity. '1  his  trundlc-hcad  is  moved  Iiy  a  cog-whccl 
"n  a  perpendicular  axis,  on  the  ten  rf  which  a  vane  ia 
fixed  that  moves  with  the  courfe  ot  the  wind,  and  pats 
the  whole  machine  In  motion.  The  whole  comrtvance 

;s  extremely  fimple,  and  nothing  required  in  tl;?  cort- 
ilruiition,  but  that  the  number  of  cogiin  the  wheel,  and 
rounds  in  the  trundle-bead,  be  equal ;  bccaufc  it  is  ne- 
ccfiary  that,  when  the  vane  moves  entirely  round,  the 
index  of  the  dial  alfo  makes  a  complete  revolutioa.~Aa 
aoemofccipr  of  this  kind  is  placed  in  one  of  the  turreta 
of  the  querns  palace. 

The  .ineinol.rrpc,  calculated  for  indicating  thf  force  cr 
velocity  of  the  wind,  in  the  fame  with  what  niofl  writers 
c::!!  an  ar,fn;omctcr ;  and  we  have  accordingly  dcferibed 
one  of  thole  rnai  hmes  under  that  article.  We  /hali  heie 
add  another,  contrived  by  the  late  Mr.  Pickering,  and 
publiftied  ia  the  PhiltfipbuelTrmt/afTUm^  N°.  4-3. 

This  anetnofcope  is  a  machine  four  feet  and  a  qunrtrr 
high,  confif^ingof  a  broad  and  wcij^htv  pedcfial,  a  piiiair 
fauencd  into  it,  and  an  iron  3\i>,  of  .ihout  halt  an  inch 
diameter,  fafteocd  into  the  pillar.  \Jp:yn  this  axis  turns 
a  wooden  tube,  at  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  vane,  of 
the  fame  materiab,  «f  inehea  long,  confifting  of  a  qua- 
drant, graduated  snd  (hod  with  an  Iron  rim,  /-.otchrd  to 
each  decree;  and  a  counti  rpi  ilc  cf  vv.;r  .1,  as  in  the  fiqurc, 
on  the  i;thcr.  'rhrt;u[^h  the  centre  cf  the  quadrant  runs 
an  iron  pin,  upon  which  arc  faliened  two  fmali  round 
pieces  of  wQod,  whicb  ferves  at  moveable  radii  to  defcribe 
(he  degrees  upon  ttw quadrant,  and  as  handles  to  a  velum 
or  fail,  whf>fc  pane  is  one  foot  fquarc,  m»de  of  canvas, 
flri  tchfd  up  II  I'  lir  b.itteni,  and  painted.  On  the  upper 
!'-t:t;i,  n.xi  tu  I'.w  Ihod  inn  of  the  quadrant,  is  a  (mail 
(pring,  which  i  iiv  l  e;  at  every  notch  corrcf^nding  to 
f  fch  dcjree,  the  wind  fhall,  by  preffing  againft  the 
lad,  raifc  it  up  ;  and  prevents  the  falling  ba<£  of  the  fail, 
upon  Jcilcning  ot  the  force  of  the  wind.  At  the  bottom 
of  thevntoden  tube  is  an  iron  index,  which  movc5  ruuisd 
a  circular  piece  ef  w  ud  f.d^cncfl  to  the  top  of  the  pillar 
on  the  I'cdelfal,  on  wliieh  are  dcfcribcd  the  thirty-two 
points  of  the  compafs.  1  he  figure  of  this  machine  aay 
be  fcen,  (plate  IV.  fy.  8.)  where  « is  the  ecdeftal  t  ^ 
the  pillar  in  which  the  iron  axis  is  fitted:  tlie  circle  <lf 
wood,  on  which  are  defcribcd  the  32  points  of  the  com- 
pafs ;  the  wooden  tube  upon  its  axis  ;  the  velum  ; 
gy  the  graduated  quadrant  1  b,  die  cottoteipoife  of  the 
vane. 

Fig.  9.  The  velum  takes  olT:  0,  the  plane  of  the  ve<' 
turn }  ty  the  fptinp  }  r,  the  wooden  radii }  <4  <  the 
holes  through  which  the  pin  in  the  center  of  the  ^tta-> 

drant  goes.    It<  ti^i-^  arc  the  fi.i]lti\v;n». 

1.  Having  a  circular  mouoii  luuuJ  the  iron  axis,  and 
being  furnilued  with  a  vane  at  top,  and  index  at  the 
bottom,  when  once  you  have  iixcd  the  artificial  cardinal 
point',  defcribcd  OQ  the  round  piece  of  wood  on  the 
pillar,  to  the  £«ae  quarters  of  the  heavens,  it  j-",'  « 
faithful  account  of  that  quarter  from  which  tht  v, 
Mows. 

2.  By  having  a  velum  or  fail  elevated  by  the  wind  along 
the  aich  of  the  our.drant  to  an  height  propcrtioralle  to 
t^e  power  of  the  column  of  wind  prcfling  againfl  it,  thc 
relative  force  of  the  wind,  and  iia  cwnpantirc  power. 
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at  ;;iiy  two  time*  of  exniiiiition,  inay,)^;ciuately  be 
tikcn.  .CTtf 

3.  By  having  s.  Ipnng  fined  to  the  notch<^i]/  the  iron 
with  which  the  quaJr.uu  is  (hoJ,  the  vciuni  L  prtvciucJ 
(ram  rclurnilig  back  upon  the  tali  of  the  wind  ;  the 
jjuchioe  gives  the  force  to  the  highcft  bhi.,  laict  the 
]a(l  time  of  examiofttioo,  without  the  trouble  of  watcb- 
in?  it- 

'  I'hc  ir.j;cnious  contriver  of  this  machine  tr!!s  us,  that 
he  carefully  examined  what  dcpendt  ncc  miy  be  had  upon 
it,  daring  the  ftorms  ofFebtuary,  1743-4,  ni:  1  found 
ibat  it  aDtwned  excctding  well  {  for  that,  in  fuch  winds 
aj  the  faiiors  call  Yklenc  fioroM,  the  machiiie  hud  fix 
d^rccs  to  rparcfor  a  moce  violent  gui^  bcftte  it  cooes 
{0  a  horiaontai  pofition. 

It  is  certainly  t.)  be  litfjcndcii  upon  in  orcinary  wcaiher, 
the  velum  being  buug  <o  tcoderiy  as  to  ftei  the  moft 
gentle  bi«eM.  Tkeie  ic  hoiwcver  reafon  to  fear,  that  the 
cxpofing  the  anemofcopc  to  all  windt  for  %  continuance, 
muH  dilordcr  it,  cfpecially  irregular  Waiftt  and  fqualls. 
Ii  may  not  thcrctore  be  amifj,  in  violent  weather,  ior  the 
cbtci'.  cr  to  take  the  tube  with  its  vane  and  velum  in  his 
hand,  in  order  to  know  the  force  of  the  wind  ;  and, 
when  be  bas  iiniihed  hit  obfcrvatioos,  to  carry  the  ma- 
chine into  the  hoiiie»  till  the  violence  ot  the  florm  is 
abated,  whco  it       be  leplaccd  in  tta  Ibmer  fitua- 

ANKTHUM,  Di:!,  In  botany,  an  annual  umbclli- 
ktous  plant,  with  very  finely  divided  leave*,  and  ytllow 
lowerj  ;  producing  pale  yeliowifh  oval  fecdi,  flatted  on 
one  fide,  madted  with  three  longitudinal  fliiv  on  the 
other,  and  furreotided  ^ovtdie  edges  with  a  leafy  mar- 
gin. It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  t!:niatC5,  cultlvjttj 
with  us  in  gardens,  flowers  in  July,  and  in  September 
litodi  iti  Attih  by  which  the  plant  ia  pkatifiilly  pro- 


feeda  of  dIU  have  «  wiodeiately  warm  pungent 
tafte,  and  an  aromatic  fmell,  but  not  of  the  mod  agree- 
able kind;  they  are  given  as  carminatives,  to  the  quantity 
cfa  J  ram  at  a  time,  in  flatulent  colics,  and  indigeflion 
from  a  laxity  of  .the  organs  and  vifcidity  of  the  humours. 
The  leaves  are  weaker  and  lefs  gratBfal  than  the  lieeda  j 
the  raata.  have  nothing  of  their  flavour. 

Water  extiads  very  little  of  the  vtrtuet  of  dill  feeds  by 
i.-ifufion  or digeftion  for  many  hours.  In  boiling,  their 
whole  flavour  exhaies  along  with  the  watery  vapt  iir,  and 
8uiy  be  coUeAed  by  diftillation  :  the  diftill-d  water, 
drawn  off  to  the  quantity  of  a'galion  from  a  pound  ot  the 
feeds,  u  kept  in  the  (hops,  and  occafionally  made  the  ba- 
&  of  carminative  draughts  and  julepa.  Along  with  the 
water  arifes  a  confiderable  portion  of  eflential  oil,  in 
taflc  moderately  pungent,  and  fmclling  ftronjiU'  oi  the 
dill:  this  is  given  Irum  one  to  three  or  tour  diops  or 
more,  as  a  carmsoaiive,  aud  in  hiccups. 

Redififid  Ipiritt  digeftedon  dill  feeds,  readily  extrads 
both  iMr  finell  and  tafte :  the  colour  of  the  tinfture  is  a 
bright  ye'lcxr.  The  fpirir,  gently  diftilled  off  from  the 
iilieted  liquor,  brines  over  very  little  of  its  flavour, 
kaving  in  the  extna  nearly  ell  the  afiive  nrts  of  the 
dilJ. 

ANEURISM*  in  forgery,  a  tumour  vUing  from  the 
dilatatioii,  orraptiife  of  the  coau  of  an  artery.  Anru- 
lifint  afually  fwocced  from  an  artery  beiog  accidentally 

cut  or  pficlii-'d  in  bleeding,  or  from  pceternatoral  diAen- 
£on,  or  a  eorrolion  ot  us  coats,  &c. 

When  an  artery  happens  to  be  cut  off  by  a  lancer,  the 
blood  gnflica  out  impetuouily  by  ftarts,  and  ia  not  cafily 
liopped ;  an  infiamtnation  and  change  of  colour  in  the 
pan  about  the  vcflcl  fucceed,  with  a  tumour  and  inabili- 
ty to  move  the  arm,  if  the  lancet  were  ufcd  there,  from 
a  colie^ion  of  cxtravafatcd  btocd  lodged  between  the 
integuments  and  the  interftices  of  the  mufcle;.  If  the 
coats  of  the  artery  have  been  corroded,  the  fymptoms  are 
nearly  the  famet  but  orme  on  more  (lowly,  and  prove 
left  violent,  without  any  iixmorrhage.  The  figna  of  a 
true  anfi;rifni,  that  when  the  (.li'at-ation  nf  the  loat^  o! 
an  iciy  bappeiu,  arc  j  puii^iti-'U  c.ify  to  be  Icit,  j-.iA 
fomctimes  vitible  to  the  eye,  the  tumour  neneraliy  ap- 
pealing of  the  natural  colour  oi  the  Iktn.  i  his  tumour 
variea  to  the  magnitude,  being  fometimcs  as  large  as  an 
oruige,  and  st  others,  as  big  a»  »  child's  head »  and. 


when  prefled  with  the  finger,  generilly  gives  w.iy,  but 
prcfeiuly  rcflurts  itfclf  upon  l;-:r:oval  thcieof. 

An  ancurilin  hr.pprn  ng  upon  fome  error  in  vcna-fec- 
t  oi>,  d.in^^Tot:;  ;  hut  if  the  blood  ccafts  to  How  tiaqt 
tlie  wounded  artery,  and  pans  itfclf  between  the  inur- 
itic's  of  the  mufclcs,  the  chirurgtcal  operation  is  ne* 
ceflary  i  or  if  that  be  delayed  for  a  few  days,  the  e.\t:r- 
pation  of  the  limb  becomes  indilpenuble.  It  i.s  slfo 
dangerous  if  it  prorecds  from  a  corrofion  of  the  coats  ot' 
the  artery }  and  the  more  fo  when  it  happens  in  a  parr; 
where  the  operation  cannot  be  perfoimcd  :  but  an  aneu- 
rifm  from  a  diftenfion  of  the  canal,  without  any  rup* 
ture,  is  feldom  fttal  (  though  rckoned  when  larpic 
Incurable;  the  chief  i.ncen\ cnicneies  lifrin?,  t!v,'  n.  ;  li- 
tuJe  of  ihc  tumour,  and  tnc  puliation.     1  he  diet  in  all 

thr  ic  cateii  ihould  be  llender  and  baUaiiuct  and  (heexer* 

cife  gentle. 

ANGARIA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  public  f^rvicc  im- 
pofed  upon  the  proviacesi  which  conltfUd  in  providing 
horfes  and  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  military  (lores 
I  from  one  pl.ice  to  another. 

Anu  ARIA  alfo  fignificd  any  kind  of  opprciSon  or  fcr- 
vicc  p  rfn.'mcd  by  compulfion. 

ANGEIOGRAFUY,  among  aoatomifts,  figniites  a 
defcripdon  of  the  feveral  velKIs  of  the  human  body ;  as 
the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatic?,  r.rrvrs, 

The  word  is  tormed  from  tlie  Gfet-k.  -v;;ij,  a  vtf- 
itl,  and  -  3<;a,  to  de;':rib". 

ANGLlOTOMY,  in  iurgcry,  implies  ihcopenitiga 
vein  or  artery,  as  in  bleeding  i  ond  coolequenily  includes 
both  artetiotomy  and  phleboiemy. 

The  word  is  fttrmed  from  the  Greek,  Ayyutr,  a  vcf- 
fcl,  and  -r'.uiv,  to  cut. 

ANGLL,  a  name  given  to  tlkuic:  fpirituil  intelligent 
beings  who  are  fuppofed  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Divine 
Being  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

The  word  is  Greek,  dyytKl^*  and  derived  fiom 
^ixAw,  to  carry  a  meflage,  or  execute  an  order 

All  religions  have  admitted  of  the  cxiflcncc  of  angels. 
The  Greeks  and  Latins  aeknowleJgLd  thtin  ui~;lcr  the 
names  of  genii  and  demons ;  and  in  the  alcoran  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  them  }  the  profeflors  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion  aflutning  them  varioaa  orders  and  de* 
^  grees,  «  wdl  as  different  emfdoyments,  both  in  heaven 
and  earth. 

I     Nothrng  is  more  frequent  in  fciipture  than  the  rr.lGions 
[  and  apparitions  of  good  and  bad  ai;!"!:!?  ;  Gc'd  (ends 
them  to  declare  his  will,  to  corredl.  teach,  reprove,  and 
comfort :  God  gave  the  law  to  Mofcs,  and  appeared  to 


the  old  patriarchs  by  the  mediation  of  ^f^^'^P**" 
fented  him  and  fpoke  in  his  name.    Ine  exigence  of 

angi;!',  is  rupp:>rcd  In  all  religions. 

i  hough  the  Jews  in  general  believed  the  exigence  of 
^ngels,  there  was  a  fe^  among  them  (the  Sadducecs) 
who  denied  the  exiftence  of  ail  fpirits  whatever,  God 
only  t-xr:c-pted:  and  yet  the  Samaritans  and  Caraites, 
whom  the  Jews  repreftrnted  as  Sadducces,  arknowliJucJ 
luch  beiii[;s.  Before  the  llabylonifh  C2ptivit\',  the  lie- 
brew;  it  em  not  to  have  known  the  naiMt-  01  ,in  angel  ; 
the  I'almudifts  fay  tht7  brought  them  from  Babylon : 
it  is  true  we  find  many  of  them  called  by  their  names  in 
the  bookol  £noch  }  but  this  wc  know  is  fpurious,  and 
was  written  after  the  captivity  we  arc  fpeaking  of.  Tobit, 
who  Is  thou{»ht  to  have  lived  at  TJincvcli,  fome  tirju-  be- 
fore the  captivity,  is  the  firft  v,  ho  was  tr.llid  an  angel  bv 
his  proper  name  :  he  mentions  Raplut  I,  who  condoSei 
Tobias  into  Media  ;  nnd  Datrel,  who  lived  at  Babylon 
fome  time  after  Tobit,  ha$  taught  OS  the  naoKS  Michael 
and  Gabriel.  In  the  New  Tcilament  we  find  only  the 
two  latter  angel  mentioned  by  name.  It  has  been 
queftioned,  whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  paid  divine 
homage  to  angels  or  not.  The  form  of  bencdidlion 
which  Jacob  ufed  in  blefling  the  fons  of  Jofeph,  (the 
angel  which  redeemed  me  firom  all  evil  blefs  the  ladit) 
may  foem  to  imply  that  they  did.  The  rabbins,  in 
i4ofl5ng  upon  the  text,  obferve,  that  the  prayers  ot"  thrtr 
jiiecftors  were  not  direflly  addrefled  to  anp.eK,  but  it  v.  a  j 
rc.iily  (Jod  they  invoked,  v !h;y  pr,ny'_  I  to  th^'r.i  j 
they  only  go  to  them  as  to  the  king  by  his  minirters,  and 
as  one  that  prefents  his  p-tit  on  to  the  firft  oflicer  of  the 
crown)  yet  fliU  looks  to  the  king  as  the  fource  and 
6  fprij^ 
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fpting  of  his  happinefs  and  favour  that  he  has  received 
But  ibis  expolitioo  U  refuted  by  others,  who  remark  that 
Jacob,  after  he  had  direaiy  applied  hitnfelf  to  God,  and 
br'-icd  of  him  both  temporal  and  etrrnal  Mcfllngs  on  his 
two  frand-  fom,  then  addreflSKl  htmfelf  to  die  anj^rl,  to  | 
obt.tia  of  him,  that  he  would  keep  them  from  alj  cvi!  ; 
from  whence  they  conclude,  that  Jacob  addrclTi!  hi: 
prayers  directly  to  the  angel  to  whom  he  alciibed  the 
power  of  prefcrving  from  evil,  whilft  he  left  to  (Jod  the 
privilege  of  beftowtng  all  that  was  good  ;  and  if  the 
pr  vcr  of  the  patriarch  was  implicitly  addreOed  to  God, 
as  the  r<)uiu.»in  of  goodncfs,  yet  he  certainly  prayed  ex- 
plicilly  to  the  n:iTL-l.  Hut,  luitvvithflandiiv;-  this  dlfpnte, 
the  belt  Chriftian  expolitors  deny  that  this  invocation  ol 
Jacob  implies  any  thing  lik.e  a  prayer  to  the  angel.  Some 
indeed  conccire,  that  the  angel  in  this  place  is  the  fe* 
cond  perfon  tn  the  trinity ;  an  opinion  refuted  by  others, 
who  more  juftly  fay,  that  Jacob  intended  no  more  than  a 
defirc  that  his  children  might  enjoy  the  angelical  protec- 
tion, by  the  fpecial  favour  «t  God  to  them  ;  for  it  is 
fuch  an  exprcifion  as  that  of  David  to  a  contrary  purpofc, 
«•  Let  the  angel  of  the  Loid  perfecute  them,"  where 
no  one  will  uy  he  pnm  to  in  tagA,  tboagb  bis  words 
are  cxaaiy  lilte  thofe  of  Jacob. 

There  aic  divers  opinions  concerning  the  time  when 
angels  weic  created.  Some  think  ihey  were  created  at 
the  fame  time  as  the  Heavens  ;  and  that  Mofcs  included 
them  under  this  name,  faying,  "  In  the  beginning  God 
**  created  the  Heavens."  Others  have  conjctftureJ,  that 
he  inclined  to  reprefent  them  under  the  name  of  light, 
which  God  created  the  firft  day ;  of  this  opinion  is  St. 
Cyril.  Oihvrs  ajain  have  all'crted,  that  they  were  created 
bcVcre  the  icnfib'x  world  ;  which  opinion  Job  Iccms  to 
favour,  when  he  fays,  "  Where  wait  thou  when  I  laid 
**  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ; — and  all  the  Tons  of 
**  God  fhottted  for  joy  ?"  The  Hebrews  think  they  were 
created  on  the  fccond  day  of  the  world  i  and  that  God 
confulted  with  the  angels  when  he  faid,  **  Let  tu  make 

man  in  our  own  image. "  Others  arc  of  opinion,  that 
angels  were  created  on  the  filth  day.  Ongen,  and  other 
Greek  add  Latin  fathers,  think  they  cxiltcd  before  the 
world }  and  Dr.  Hvdc  thinks  a  very  long  time  before  the 
worid.  SecBttfiu^sHi/l.iifiyuifs,\\h.4.cap.g.  The 
philolbphers  of  the  Peripatetic  feiit  believed  they  were 
COKval  with  Cioi  ;  and,  confequently,  that  they  exifted 
from  all  eternity.  The  Greek  fathers  of  the  ChrKiian 
church  were  generally  inclined  co  believe  they  were 
created  before  the  world.  Some  few,  indeed,  wcm  of 
diftereat  opinions*  a«»e  whom  is  Epiphaoiaa. 

Though  it  is  an  nnivenal  opinion  that  angds  are  of  a 
fpiritoal,  incorporeal  nature,  yrt  many  of  the  old  fathers, 
mifled  by  a  pafiion  in  Gcnciis,  where  it  is  faid,  "  1  nat 
*•  Ac  Ibns  of  God  (or  the  angels)  faw  the  daughters  of 
M  tncn,  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them  wives 
**  of  illvHllch  they  chole,"  imagined  them  tu  be  corpo- 
real* and  capable  of  fenfible  pleafuret.  Other  fathers 
indeed,  and  thofe  m  great  number,  haveaflerted  angels 
to  be  purely  fpiritual ;  and  tUa  at  pielenti*  the  cemnion 
opinion  of  the  fchools. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  difpntes  and  varieties  of 
ftncy  concerning  the  number,  order,  nature,  and  power 
of  angels  ;  moft  of  which  are  not  to  be  refolved  by  fcrip- 
ture  or  tradition.  The  author  of  the  books  Dt  H'urar- 
liii)  itcU.h,  who  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixih 
century,  is  the  firit  who  ventures  to  range  the  .m-c':  into 
three  hierarchies  and  nine  orders.  The  Jews  likcwife 
dliinguiflicd  them  into  fcveral  orders,  and  let,  as  it  were, 
■  general  at  the  head  of  them :  they  called  him  Meutron, 
the  fame  with  the  Chriftian  St.  Michael. 

A-i  to  the  office  or  employment  of  angels,  fome  are  faid 
to  [itefidc  over  empire*,  nations,  provinces,  cities,  and 
particular  pcrfoiis.  'I  hcfe  latter  arc  filled  r;uardian  an- 
gels. Thus  St.  Michael  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  pro- 
te^or  of  the  people  of  Ifrael ;  and  the  an^d  Gabriel 
fpeaks  of  the  angel  who  was  protedor  of  Peoia,  accosd- 
ing  to  the  generality  of  interpreten,  when  be  fays  that 
the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Perfia  withitood  him  one 
atid  twenty  days.  St.  Jfohn  wrote  his  Revelations  to  the 
angrls  of  the  fevcn  ctir,  iian  churches  in  Aiia  Minor, 
whereby  he  does  not  mean  only  the  biOiops  of  ibofc 
churches,  but,  in  the  jedgnient  of  many  of  the  fathen. 
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the  angt-ls^fo  who  were  appointed  for  their  protection* 
The  leamo  :  "if.  Pridcaux  obferves,  that  the  mimlier  of 
the  fynagogi^,"  who  ofHciatcd  in  offi»ing  up  the  public 
prayers,  being  the  mouth  of  the  coomgation,  delegated 
by  them  as  their  reprefentative,  meflenger,  or  angel,  to 
fpeak  to  (lod  in  prayer  for  them,  was  therefore,  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  called  the  angel  of  the  church  ;  and 
from  I'riciicc  the  bifliops  of  the  feveii  churches  of  .'Xfia  arc, 
by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  fynagogiic,  called  the  an- 
gels of  thofe  churches.  As  to  guardian  angels,  they 
are  very  dearly  delinibed  in  the  Old  Teftament.  Jacob 
fpeaks  of  the  angel  who  bad  been  hia  gaide  in  an  hit 
journies,  and  had  delivrred  him  out  of  all  his  dangers. 
The  Ffalmift,  in  fcveral  places,  mentions  angels  as  the 
protestors  of  the  righteous.  In  the  New  Teftament  we 
hear  of  St.  Peter's  angd  who  fet  him  at  liberty ;  and  J«> 
fat  Chrift  enjoins  us  not  to  defpife  little  ones,  becaalfe 
their  angels  continually  behold  the  face  of  God.  The 
Jews,  and  the  very  heathens,  believed  that  particular  an- 
gels were  commifiioned  to  attend  us,  and  had  the  care  of 
our  conduA.  Hcfiod,  the  molt  ancient,  or  at  leaft  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  Greek  authors,  fays,  that  there  are 
good  an^eU  upon  earth,  fent  by  Jupiter  fx  the  protedioa 
of  mankmd,  and  to  oMerve  the  good  or  evil  which  thejr 
pradtifc.  Plato  fays,  that  every  one  of  us  ha?  two 
demon',  or  two  genius's,  one  inclining  us  to  evil,  the 
other  dirt  clin^'  us  to  porvj  ;  though  Apulelus  fay*,  that 
Plato  affigned  but  one  demon  to  every  man.  'I'he  an- 
cient Chriftians,  as  Origcn  and  St.  Al^lrfBne,  afcribe 
to  angels  the  office  of  prefenting  our  pnMra  to  God  s 
and  the  ChrifKans,  in  general,  a^ree  with  the Platonilb, 
that  miikes  ufe  ot  the  minilYry  of  angels,  to  carry 
his  orders,  to  work  miracles,  and  to  forctcl  future 
events. 

Ancel,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  fior- 
merly  current  in  England.  It  had  its  name  from  the 
figure  of  an  ange)  repfcfenttd  upon  it,  wdg^hed  four 
pennyweights,  and  was  twenty-thice  and  a  half  carats 

fine.  It  had  different  values  in  different  reignj  ;  but  is 
at  prcfcnt  only  an  imaginary  fum,  or  money  of  account, 
implying  ten  millings. 

ANGELICA,  in  botany,  a  lane  ttmbdUfcroaapbai^ 
with  hollow-jointed  ftalkt,  and  indented  ovd,  pointed 
leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  the  middle  rib,  and  having  an 
odd  one  at  the  end,  containing  a  milky  juice,  which  on 
drying  contracts  a  ycllowifh  colour;  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves  arc  channelled  on  the  upper  fide,  and  joined  to 
the  ftalks  by  larec  membraneous  bafes  or  deaths.  The 
feeds  art  ofa  pale  whitidi  colour,  fomewhiu  oval,  flat  on 
one  fide,  and  convex,  with  three  longitudinal  ridges  on 
the  other,  furrounded  about  the  cdjc  with  a  leafy  mar- 
gin. The  roots  are  long  and  thick,  ot  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour on  the  lurfacc,  but  the  internal  white aod  juicy  | 
and,  when  dry,  ofa  fpongy  texture. 

I'hcrc  are  two  fpccies  of  angelica,  the  wild  and  the 
garden,  diftinguilhed  by  the  epithets  fyhrjlrit  and  fativa. 
The  former  grows  wild,  in  moift  grounds,  in  t'cveral 
parts  of  Kngl.in  )  ;  i  :  pircnnial,  and  flowers  in  July  : 
the  latter  is  cultivated  in  t:a[dciu.  They  are  llmiJiar  in 
quality  ;  but  the  latter  luppofcd  to  be  the  ftronger. 

The  garden  angelica  ii  naturally  a  biennial ^ntj  but 
if  the  (talks  are  cut  down  before  they  run  to  newer,  the 
roots  will  (ieod  fonh  new  heads,  and  may,  by  this  means, 
be  continued  for  many  years.  The  roots  are  in  their 
grcatcft  pcrfeiftion  in  the  lecond  fpring  :  they  fhould  be 
thoroughly  dried,  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  frequently 
aired,  otherwib  they  will  gpew  mmildy,  and  be  eaten 
by  worms. 

The  roots  of  angelica  are  one  of  the  principal  sro> 
matics  of.  European  growth,  though  not  much  regarded 
in  the  prcfent  praftice.  They  have  a  fragrant  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  bittetifh  pungent,  mixed  with  a  pleaianc 
fwcetifh  tafte.  On  wounding  the  fieQi  roots  early  in 
the  fpring,  it  yields  from  the  inner  part  of  the  bark,  an 
unAuous  and  odorous  juice  of  a  ycllowiih  colour  }  and 
which,  being  gently  exftccated,  retains  its  fragrance,  and 
proves  an  defiant  aromatic  £;i;Tnmy-rcrin.  On  cutting 
the  frcfh  root  lonp,itiidin-i' v,  the  \c!iovviih  matter,  iu 
which  the  virtue  and  Havour  of  t:ic  ..ncrjica  rchdr^,  ap- 
pears concreted  into  little  veins,  in  tnis  ilate  it  rcadijy 
and  totally  diflblvet  by  teAificd  i^iiritof  wine,  and  tinges 
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dicmtnflruum  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  On  diftilling 
rf'the  Spirit  from  this  lolution,  very  Iittk-  of  the  flavour 
of  the  an;^clica  rifcs  with  il,  nearly  all  the  adtive  matter 
of  cht.  root  remaming  COBCeiltWtM  Ittljie eattttft.  Water 
ailb  gains  from  thia  not ■  fnntf  di^jcllow  cdaur,  but 
cxtra^s  little  of  its  tafle  or  fndl.  In  diftillation  whb 
watcTi  there  arifcs  a  ftnall  portion  of  eflenti^l  ril,  of  a 
highly  pungent  tafte,  and  fmelling  ftrongly  oi  the  ange- 
lica: the  remaining  decoction,  thu^  diveded  of  the 
WWMtic  mticf  of  the  root,  is  naufeouily  iweetiiii  and 
<iil«erid. 

The  ether  parts  of  the  plant  have  the  fame  tan  aoc 
tovour  with  the  roots  ;  but  their  aftive  principles  are  far 
more  perifltable.  The  feeds,  which  come  neaicft  to  the 
nott,  can  fcarcely  be  kept  till  the  fpring  after  ihey  have 
leen  gathered,  without  loiing  their  vegetative  power,  as 
well  as dimioiihing  their  mMiciAal  virtue*)  awtr  with 
ngard  to  ttw  leaves,  thef  Mt  the  gieMiar  ftH  «f  their 
virtues  on  bc'n;;  I  ircly  dried  :  for  fome  purpofcs,  how- 
cier,  they  arc  well  adapted  ;  the  freflj  leaves,  as  well  as 
the  leeds,  being  diftilled  with  water,  give  over  to  the  11- 

C,  the  whole  of  their  aromatic  matter,  which  in  this 
proves  fofficiently  durable.  The  virtues  of  the 
feeds,  likB  that  of  the  roots,  is  very  imperfe^y  ejclnficd 
by  water,  and  completely  by  fpirit ;  and  though  k  flfei 
totally  by  dlftillation  with  water,  is  left  by  the  fpirit  al- 
moft  entire  in  the  infpiflaicd  cxtra^  The  fpirituous 
tiaaure  is  of «  hrig|lt  wnr  colaar}  dM  watery  Infdkn 
of  »diric  bnnra. 

The  fiilk*,  canned  with  ittgar*  aute  a  very  agreeable 
fwectmeat. 

ANCEtiCA,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  .i  celebrated 
dance  performed  at  the  pagan  feaft.s  of  Greece  ;  and  fo 
called  frutn  the  dancers  being  dreflcd  in  the  habit  of 
mefTengers. 

AUGELAC&^Jtftlki^  in  ccdefiaftical  Uianr*  ah  sui^ 
ckm  fcSt  of  heretics,  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  thh  ap- 
pellation from  their  cxccfRve  veneration  for  angeJs. 

.^KCUics  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  congregation  of  nuns, 
founded  at  Milan  in  i  S34i  W  Louifa  Torclli,  countefs  of 
GuMbdla.  Tber  otwrve  the  rule  of  Sc.  Augufline. 

AMontCI  is  hlcewifi!  the  name  of  an  order  of  knights 
indituted  in  1191,  by  Angeint  Flaviua  CbouieniN,  eni- 

pcror  of  Conftantinople.  ' 

Som>:  Will  h.Tvc  tl'^is  or.Jt  i ,  which  ftill  fubfifts  In  Tr.i!', , 
to  have  been  much  more  ancient,  -and  that  Conlfantine 
the  Great  was  its  founder. 

ANG£MT£S»  in  eccIcTiaftical  hiftory,  »  foA  of 
CkiBliaB  heieties,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aiudh- 
fiuSi  and  thf  (i'  M'ificate  of  SvTiini  hus,  ;ibout  the  year 
fo  called  from  Angclium,  a  place  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  where  they  held  their  firft  meetings,  'i  hey 
w«iG  called  likewifc  Scverites,  from  one  Severus,  who 
was  the  Imd  of  their  fed ;  as  alfo  Theodofians,  from  one 
among  them,  named  Theodofiu^  wfaom  thcjrmada  pope 
at  Alexandria. 

Tbiey  held,  that  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity  are  not  the 
{ume^  that  none  of  them  exi.^s  of  himfelf,  and  of  his 
own  mature,  but  that  there  is  a  common  ood,  or  dcit]^, 
exiting  in  them  aU  i  and  that  each  ia  GoOt  hf  a  pafcia- 
patioQ  of  this  deity. 

ANGELOT,  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  flniclc  at  Paris, 
while  fubjcct  to  the  Lnglifh ;  and  fo  called  from  the 
%ure  of  aa  vtgd^  fufpetting  the  arma  «f  England  and 
Fnncc 

ANGER,  avioleBK  pefioa  of  the  aaUid,  cemfifting  in 
B  ptspenfity  to  nke  vengeance  on  the  author  of  fome 
re»  or  fuppofed  injury  done  die  oftnded  party. 

ANGF.RONA,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  a  pagan 
cJrlty  whom  the  Romans  prayed  to  for  the  cure  of  a 
diftcmper,  cillcd  the  quinfy,  in  Latin,  angimi.  Pliny 
calls  her  the  goddcfs  of  filence  and  calmnefs  of  mind, 
who  baniflies  all  uneaTmeis  and  melancholy.  She  is  re- 
prdenced  with  her  mouth  covered,  to  denote  patience 
and  refraining  from  complaints.  Her  ftatuc  was  fet  up, 
and  (acriliceu  to,  in  the  temple  of  the  joddefs  X'olijpi.i, 
to  (hew  that  a  patictu,  enduring  uf  ailiiCtion,  leads  to 
pleafurc. 

ANGERONALIA,  feaftt  inftitutcd  at  Rome  in  ho- 
nour «f  the  goddeft  Ai^voaa.  Thef  were  eekbrated 
on  the  sii  of  Decemkr. 

LM 


ANGINA,  in  phy^^,  a  violent  iuHainmation  of 
the  throat,  geneialljr  called  quinsy.    See  the  article 

Qul^f^Y. 

Angina  LtiUf  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  fume  call 
the  dodder  growing  on  lax,  from  iu  choaltiflig  that 
plant. 

ANGJOSPFRMA,  in  the  I  •innaran  fyflcm  of  botany^ 
implies  thait  plants  of  the  dtdvna;mia  clafii,  which  have 
their  feeds  inclofed  in  a  capfUle  or  feed  veflel. 

ANGLE,  /Ing'utus,  in  geometry,  is  the  mutual  indi^ 
nation  of  two  lines,  which  meet  and  form  an  ingle  iji 
their  point  of  intctfcAion.  Such  is  the  angle  B  A  C, 
(plate  X.  fig.  3.)  formed  by  the  right  lines  AB,  ACj 
meeting  In  the  point  A.  The  lines  AB  and  AC  are 
called  the  legs  of  the  angle,  and  point  of  interfedjon,  the 
vertex. 

Anglet  an  fometimes  denoted  by  a  rioglc  letter  aJixcd 
ttf  the'vertex,  or  angular  point,  as  A,  aiM  fomctimea  by 
three  letters,  whereof  the  middle  letter  fhews  the  angular 
point.  Thus  the  angle  formed  by  the  right  lines  A  B, 
A  C,  meeting  in  the  point  A,  ia  ceiled  tlte  aogie-'BAC» 
or  C  A  B. 

Tht  Mi^mrt  ef  an  AKctE  is  die  aidi  of  a  circle  de- 
foribed  on  the  angular  point,  intercepted  between  the 
two  linet  which  form  die  an^le.  Thus  the  meafure  of 
the  angle  BAG  is  the  arch  EF,  intercepted  between  the 
two  Ic^s  A  B,  A  C  i  and  as  many  degrees  as  are  conuiued 
in  that  arch,  fe  iMmy  degRea  die  ainle  B AC  ia  faid  to 
confift  of.  » .  .  — o 

Hence  it  Win  beeafyto  meaftlk  the  quantity  of  any 
angle  geometrically  ;  for  if  you  take  thi  ri:n,i:icc  of  the 
arch  EF,  intercepted  between  the  lines  Ail,  AC,  and 
apply  it  to  a  line  of  chords,  whofe  radius  is  At,  you 
will  have  the  number  of  degrees  contained  in  the  angle 
B  A  C  i  or  if  you  apply  the  center  of  a  protra<3or  to  the 
angular  point  A»  in  fiich  a  manlier  that  the  kg  A  B  Ilea 
diredly  under  the  finA  of  the  peocraQorj  the  dcgiee  on 
the  arch  cut  by  the  other  1^;  AC  wiU-^ve  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  required. 

Angles  arc  either  right,  acult,  or  aitufi. 

A  right  Ancib  is  that  whofe  Ic^s  are  perpendicular  Id 
each  other,  as  A  BC  (^ate  X.  6.)  the  arch  inter- 
cepted between  them  being  exaflly  90*. 

An  acute  Anoib  is  that  which  is  lefs  than  a  right  anglci 
or90^  a.  rhr  :,t)gle  DBC. 

An  ektujt  Anglb  is  that  which  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle,  as  £BC. 

jb^ttaa  AMOLia  aite  fuch  a«  have  the  fame  vertex, 
ami  one  ef  the  Im  centinned  beyond  the  angular  point. 
Thus  the  angles  CEB  and  CE A  {fit.  4  )  are  .idjjcent 
'  ancles.  The  fum  of  theft  adjacent  angrcs  is  alway:>  equal 
to  t\V',  right  angles  ;  (i  ^Euclid.i.)  and  therefore,  if  one 
of  them  be  acute,  the  other  wiii  be  obtufe,  and  the  con- 
trary. Whence  if  either  of  them  be  «ivcn,  theotlier  it 
alfo  given*  it  being  the  fupplement  of  the  former. 

yertitat ANCtas  are  thofe  formed  by  two  right  lines 
Intrrfciling  each  other.  Thus  the  right  lines  AB,  CD, 
(A-  4O  by  their  interfe^lion  in  E,  form  the  vertical 
angles  A  £  C,  D  EB,  and  A  E     C  EB. 

Abtrnnti  Angies  are  thofe  acute  or  obtufo  angles 
foimed  by  a  right  line  cutting  two  parallel  right  lines. 
Thus  if  A B  and  CD  {(;■;.  5.)  are  parallel, ati  K?  H  r  i<s- 
them  in  1  .inJ  K.,  the  angles  A  1 K,  DKI,  ii.J  iiilv, 
I  ICC,  arc  alternate  an;?les. 

The  <iltcrnatc  angles  arc  always  equal  to  each  other. 
(i8  5w/.i.) 

AKOLa  af  tb*  Cnltr  tfa  Cirtk^  ia  aa  angle  in  a  circle, 
whole  vertex  it  in  the  center  of  that  circle. 

Akgi.E  ut  tht  Peripher;^  or  in  a  Sf^nirnt,  is  an  nnglfi 
whole  vertex  is  in  the  periphery,  and  iti  legs  two  chords 
of  th(7  circle.  Thus  AB,  BC,  are  two  chords  of  the 
circle  A  BCD,  (fig.  g.)  making  an  angle  B  at  the  peri- 
phery, which  is  called  an  angle  in  a  fegment. 

This  angle  is  always  eqtial  to  half  tbe  angle  at  the 
center,  ftanding  upon  the  ume  arch  (6  Euclid.  3.)  Alfo 
all  aiit'les  in  a  (egment,  ll.Miding  L-poii  the  fame  arch,  are 
equal  ;o  one  another.    Thvis  the  angles  A B C,  AGC, 

A 1-  C,  are  equal,  and  ate  each  eqwy  to  half  the  angle 
A£C  at  the  center. 

If  the  right  line  A  B  (fig.  9  }  touch  the  circle  bi 
and  tbe  chord  CD  V«  drawn,  ihcA  will  the  angle  ACIj 

Hh  .  b« 
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I't  cq^at  to  any  angle  CED,  madein  dwregiMcnt  DEC. 

(Kuclid.  32.3.) 

\V'hrn  the  arch  is  a  frmicircle,  the  angle  will  l>c  n 
right  angle.  Thu»ifthe  arch  AliC  ffig.  it.)  beafcmi- 
elrcJe,  the  angle  ABC  will  be  a  right  angle.  When  11 
is  j  rcatcr  than  a  fcmicirclc,  as  12.  the  angle  will, 
be  atucc  i  but  when  lefs,  as  fig.  10.  it  will  bfc  obtwie. 
(ji  Kuclid.  3,) 

Spherital  /vni.li  is  an  angle  Termed  by  two  great  cir-  i 
cles  of  the  fpherc. 

Thus,  let  ACD£B  (h'lS  )  reprefent  a  rpbere,  u^n 
whofe  furface  let  two  arches  of  great  chclea  A  B,  C  E, 
drawn,  intcrfeiSing  ea'-h  other  111  the  point  D  ;  then 
wiii  ADC,  DC  A,  HUt,  orDBi,  he  a  fpherical 

The  meafurc  of  a  fpherical  angle,  as  ADC,  ii  the 
arch  of  a  great  circle  A  C,  defcribed  from  the  vertex  A, 
as  its  pole,  and  tntcfoepted  beiwean  the  legs  AX>»  CD ; 
or  it  is  the  diftance  of  the  polei  of  the  two  dfclet  AB, 

CE:  beciuiV  tlic  mcafiirc  of  a  fjiherical  angle  ii  the 
lame  as  the  mclination  oi  the  pUncs  of  the  great  ci;dcA 
that  form  it,  and  the  mrafure  of  the  quantiiy  <>:'  the  iiv 
dination  is  the  arch  AC,  D  being  the  pole  of  the  great 
circle  ACBEA. 

Mixtd  LitM  Ancie  is  that  coniprchendcd  between  a 
light  Imic  and  a  curve  line,  as  the  angle  A  EC.  (fig.i^.) 

AnCLR  tl  C-mmuiualion,  in  aftronomv*  is  the  cliltance 
between  the  true  place  of  the  fun  feen  from  the  caxih, 
and  the  place  of  a  planet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic.  Thus 
let  TF  0%'  13O  •»«  the  orbit  of  the  earth  T,  A  PG 
tlut  of  the  planet  P,  S  the  fun,  and  B  the  planet's  place 
rcJucrii  to  the  c  i.';iptic,  then  will  the  angle  TSBbetbe 

angle  cf  ( or'.m\m.L  .Uion. 

Anglf.  of  C'^niacl  ia  that  formeu  V\-  a  tnr.pcnt,  anJ  its 
curve  at  £Ia<-"  point  of  contad.  Thus,  it  iht  ngiii  iinc 
A  B  (plate  XII. t.)  touch  the  circle  H  A  K  K,  in  the 
point  A,  the  angle  BAK  i'^  an  angle  of  contains.  Eu- 
clid demonllrate*  that  thr  right  line  A  B,  (landing  per- 
pendicular on  the  raJius  C  A,  touches  the  circle  only  in 
one  point ;  nor  can  ilvcse  be  any  other  rii;ht  line  drawn 
between  the  tangent  and  the  circle.  Hence  the-  angle  of 
contaA  i*  left  than  any  rectilinear  one,  and  the  angle  of 
the  femicircle  between  the  radiua  C  A,  and  ibearch  AK, 
ia  greater  than  any  rcdilinear  acute  angle. 

This  paradox  of  Euclid  has  exercifed  the  wits  of  the 
mathematicians  it  \v  ms  the  fubjecl  of  a  lors^  ci/ntroverfy 
between  Pelctarius  and  Clavius,  the  iird  of  whom  main- 
tained dieangle  of  conta£k  heterogeneous  to  a  redlilincar 
,  eoct  M  a  line  ii  heteromieoua  to  a  furfaoe  i  the  latter 
midntained  the  contrary.  Dr.  Walltt  has  a  fonml  trcatife 
on  the  an^^Ic  of  crntn4>,  and  of  the  femicircle,  where, 
with  other  great  ni.it  hc  maticians,  he  approves  of  the  opi- 
nion cf  f'tlet.irius.  .Sir  ifaac  Newton  ihcws  that,  if  the 
curve  i-i  A  E  be  a  cubic  parabola,  the  angle  of  contact, 
where  the  ordinate  I)  E  is  as  the  cube  root  of  the  ab- 
fdfla,  the  angle  B  A  F  contained  under  the  tangent  A  6 
fn  itt  vertex  and  the  curve,  \i  infinitely  greater  than  the 
circular  angle  of  conta£l  rmr-'  n'- 1  hy  the  faiJ  tangent 
and  the  arch  of  the  circle  ;  anu  tliat,  it  other  paribt>]as 
of  higher  kinds  be  delcribeJ  to  the  (ame  ax  .s  and  vertex, 
whote  abfciflas  A  D  are  as  the  ordinates  D  E%  D  F', 
D  F%  &c.  you  will  have  a  (am  of  angles  of  contact 
going  on  inBniiely,  of  which  anvoot  is  iiuiniteljr  greater 
than  that  next  before  it.   See  CURVATtlftl. 

Ant.i.f-  of  Incidciut  is  that  which  the  line  ofdirrclion 
of  a  ray  of  light,  lie.  makes  at  the  point  where  it  ttrA 
touches  the  body  it  (Irikcs  againd,  with  a  line  erected 
perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  that  body.  Thus,  if  a. 
ray  of  light,  &c.  move  in  the  direftion  A  B  (plate  XII. 
fig.  2.)  till  it  touch  the  furface  d^^^,  in  the  point  B, 
then  will  the  angle,  intercepted  between  AH,  the  line  of 
dirct^lion,  and  the  perpendicular  fi  F,  be  the  angle  of  in« 
cidcnce. 

Anclk  ef  RefitBisn  is  the  angle  intercepted  between 
the  line  of  direction  of  a  body  rebounding,  after  .it  haa 
ihuck  againft  another  body,  and  a  perpendicular  ereOed 

at  the  point  of  contain.  T  hus,  if  a  bl)^ly  moving  in  the 
dircilion  .'^  B  {plate  Xi I.  y^  -.  2. )  (frikc  ihe  .inUce  atcd 
in  tlic  point  B,  and  is  lefi^cted  m  the  ciuchon  H  C,  the 
angle,  contained  between  that  line  and  the  perpendicular 
9  F»  ia  caUed  the  angle  of  rcfleAioa.  . 


The  3!r.;ie  incidence  is  .ilnay!^  cilu'I  the  2t\;^1c  nf 
rcBcdion  ;  and,  upon  this  cquaiity,  the  v,h  J.  Kit-ncc  of 
catoptrics  1.  founded. 

Anole  if  Em/i^tntt  \<i  that  which  any  body,  as  a  ny 
of  light,  &c.  projected  from  one  fluid  or  mediom  tiitt» 
another,  mak»  with  it*  quittins  the  latter  medium  with 
a  perpendicular  to  it*  furface.  Phwi,  let  A  B  and  C  I> 
(plate  XII. '5;. )  b.- p:>r.:'lrl  j  l.m  ,  ['  rrivi:.ainp;  water 
or  sjlaf',  a:iij  l;jppi;t;ni:  .i  bodv,  pr<>ii\"i  :  1  in  tilt  direi;*iorl 
^  K,  cnterin;:  lli!-.  rr.cJii;::!       i.,  .i.ui  sjijtns;  out  of  it  at 

( ;,  in  thr  direction  G  H  or  Cf.M  ;  let  G  K  b<"  pcrpcndi-  " 
cul..r  to  A  B,  CD  then  the  angle  K  G  H,  or  K  CJ  M,  t* 
an  angle  of  cmergt-nce.  The  ttne  of  the  angle  of  emer- 
gence, when  the  projeded  body  pnflcs  quite  through  the 
medium,  is  to  that  ot  irKii'i-rKC  in  ;i  conl^ant  ratio  ;  but 
when  the  projrctcil  body  files  back  or  out  of  the  medium, 
the  fame  way  it  entered  it,  without  pntEng  through,  thct* 
the  angle  of  incidence  will  always  be  equal  to  the  ingi* 
of  emergence.  In  order  to  demonftraie  thcic  ufeful  and 
fundamental  prapnfitions  in  a  concifc  manner,  we  will 
luppofe  it  admitted  that  nature,  in  all  its  operations, 
takes  the  Oioricft  way*.  Now,  as  light  cannnt  riiu\ c  i:» 
diiferent  mediume  with  the  lame  >xlucitr,  let  the  ratio 
of  the  velocity  of  light,  during  its  motion  from  A  to  B,' 
(plate  Xll.fig.  4.)  where  it  ^int  to  be  reiiadcd  to 
velocity,  while  it  It  refn^lcd  in  Its  motion  Iram  IJ  to  GL 

be  cicprefled  by  ^*  then  the  times  of  the  defcriptiona 

of  the  lines  A  B,  V.i\  u  u  be  as  w  X  A  B  ti  x  BC. 
Let  fall  the  perpendiculars  A  C  P,  and  make  AQsa» 
C  ?^  PQs=r.  PBs*,  than  will  BQ,=f~ir,«nd'con~ 

fequently  BC=\/^'4A-*,"'and  AB=  \/ irjr+ir*^' 
whence  the  tine  in  which  .\  P  f  RC  ii  inovrd  throuffh^ 
I»  =  m  X  y/ *•  +  +  i»  X  V^i  -f*  — 2i*  +  *  J  which, 
muft  be  a  mintmiim  i  and  lb  the  iuiisn  tbcicof,  vIb, 
mxi  Hxx  mx 

,  .  +   —  ^ — o.    hence  '  ~~ 

nxc~            ^    ,          PB  R  Q 

=   ,  that  IS,  m  X   ;  =  n  y  — 

roakeBC  =  AB:  then  will  m  x  PBs:*  X  BQ^  and 
confequently  m  :  n  ; :  B O: P B. 

Whence  if  A  B  or  B  C  be  taken  for  the  radius,  B  Q. 
will  be  the  fine  of  the  at^le  A,  and  P  B  the  fine  of  the 
angle  C  ;  that  is,  fmre  A(^and  PC  are  paraJlcl  to  D£, 
P  il  is  the  fii>e  of  the  angle  CB  E,  and  B  the  fine  of 
A  B  D  ;  Tt».  PB  ia  the  line  of  the  rcfra^cd  angle,  and 
B  Q^the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Whence  tho 
fine  of  the  an!^!e  of  incidence  is  to  the  fine  of  the  re- 
fracted angle  in  a  conitant  ratio,  viz.  that  of  the  velocity 
of  light  before  feftadian  to  the  vdodtf  daring  in  le- 
f ration. 

Ancle  «/* RtfraHlnj  in  dioptrics,  is  the  angle  whicb 
a  rajp  of  light  ref rafted,  makes  with  a  raj  of  incidence, 
continued  ocyond  the  icfn£Him  (arlare.  Thm,  let  D  K 

(plate  XII.  /f.  5.)  be  the  refraining  furfice,  M  N  a  ray 
of  incidence,  and  NE  the  retracted  ray;  alio  let  NH  be 
the  continuation  of  the  ray  of  incidenoey  dwD  isFNH 
the  angle  of  refraction. 

Rffraati  knOlM.  is  the  angle  which  a  refrained  ray 
forms  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  refradling  furface. 
Thus,  let  ON  be  the  perpendicular  to  the  refraftinj;^ 
furface  D  E,  then  is  QN  V  the  rcfracled  angle.  There- 
are  Icvcrai  methods  fur  obicrving  the  quantitv  or  law  of 
refrat^ion  ;  but  the  following,  which  is  vcn-  eafv  to  br 
undcrftood,  will  be  fufficient ;  and,  as  the  reiia^tion 
from  air  to  glaft  is  chiefly  wanted  in  dioptrics,  we  hav« 
chofen  it  for  an  example.  —  Let  F()  V.  H  C  (pl.itc  XII. 
fig.  b.)  reprefent  a  well  poliOied  clal^  cube,  iLiii.iin;^ 
upon  a  pl.ine  bonrd  N  1  PO,  at  the  end  of  whii  h  there 
is  another  N  A  B  i,  hxed  at  right  angles  having  the  lame 
height  C  H  with  the  tide  of  the  cube,  and  let  their  com- 
moo  breadth  IN  begrcatcr  than  the  fide IH  of  the  cube, 
and  the  length  O^Tbemuch  lonffer  than  either-,  then 
let  thefc  bo.irJs,  with  the  cube  fixed  on  them,  he  turnt-il 
to  the  fun  at  diMtutit  .iltuudes  abfive  tlv;  iu  ri.-an,  4it«I 
note  the  end  ot  the  Ih.iiJow  of  the  fide  .-X  B,  h'  ;h  within 
the  cube  at  K,  and  without  it  at  L  j  then,  fince  C  K  is 
Che  refraaed  ny,  and  CL  the  imiefraOed  one,  HCfC 
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«in  be  the  refrained  angle,  and  HCL  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence :  fo  that  if  CL  be  ruppofed  the  radiust  H  L  will 
be  the  iine  of  the'  ingle  vf  incidence,  atid  HK  that  of 

{lie  rc;>.iciri!  ang't.* ;  fo  that  if  H  K  and  H  L  be  carefully 
mealuf-J  Hv  an  exact  icalc  of  vi;ual  parts,  you  will  have 
in  numbers  the  r;uio  of  thi-  Inns  ot  the  -.inj^li.'  ot  inci- 
dence to  that  of  the  ref  racted  atigk.  if,  inlkad  of  a  cube 
of  gl»fs,  you  ufc  a  little  veflVl  of  water,  or  other  liquors^ 
«ou may  obferve  the  law  of  refiaclion  in  thcfc  mediums. 

Optk  AKOtE,  or  Ancle  sf  Fifun^  is  the  angle  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  two  Tays  ifluiiv;  from  the 
extreme  points  oi  an  objedl.  Thus,  the  ;ui:;lc  A  B  C, 
(jilate  Xli./r.  7.)  formed  by  the  r.iv^  A  H,  C  H,  ilVuing 
from  the  extreme  points  A,  C,  of  an  object,  is  the  optic 

Ancle  of  the  Sun's  Pifaitn  is  an  angle  formed  by  the 
ff.ciidian,  and  an  azimuth,  or  other  great  circle,  drawn 
through  the  center  ot  the  (11::. 

Akci.e  cf  L'ingitucie  is  Lin  an'^le  formed  at  the  pole  of 
lhceel:j)tic  b.-f.xecn  the  meridian,  and  a  circle  Of  longi- 
tude drawn  throi^h  th$  center  of  the  object. 

AitCLi  9fAt  Gnrpi  in  navigation ;  we  Covitss  and 
Rhumb. 

Akclf,  at  tl'L-  Ctnttr,  in  fortification,  is  that  formed  at 
the  center  of  the  figure,  by  lines  t!r;nv:i  theme  to  the 
poiou  of  the  ballions.  Thus  X  A  Q.(pUtc  Xii.  fig.  8.) 
II  an  angle  at  the  center. 

AircLB  ef  a  BajYim  it  the  angle  iQOj  which  the  two 
faces  I  Q.and  O  Q_form  at  the  point  of  Ae  baftion. 

ANc;Lt;  if  iht  InuiiUe  is  the  angle  I  X  M  I,  formed  be- 
fore the  cuftain  by  the  two  lines  of  defence  XP  and 

QN. 

Dimhifittd  ANCtE  is  the  angle  I  Q^X  (fig- i  ) 
tomei  bjrthe  line  {  Q.,  the  face  of  the  baftmn,  and  XQ, 

the  exterior  fide  of  the  polygon . 
Re-atterhg  Ak CLE  is  any  angle  in  a  fortrcfs,  whofc 
oint  turns  inwards,  or  towards  dit'places  that  iSi  whofe 
egs  open  toward?  the  field. 
Seiitnt  Ancl  E  i  s  t  h  a  t  whicb'pQints  ontwstda^  or  wlMfe 
legt  apen  towards  the  place. 

AwoLB  the  P^fgtm  is  die  angle  DXQ^  (fig.  8.) 
or  X  Q_K,  formed  by  two  fides  of  the  jioly  jon. 

Angle  cf  tht  Qim^umtnt  cfiiM  Ltn*  »f  Deftnct  is  the 
angle  formid  by  the  inttsfcfiian of  llw.two  compkoKnts 
With  each  other. 

Ancle  «f  tht  Mttt  is  i;^  formed  before  the  curtain 
where  it  i>  ioterfeded. 

Anctca  ifa  BatitlUHt  In  nilitar^  affairs,  are  the  faft 
men  where  rhc  ranks  and  files  terminate. 

ANGLING,  the  art  of  fifhing  with  a  rod,  to  which 
arc  fined  a  line,  hook,  and  bait. 

The  following  rules  arc  nccclTary  to  be  obferved  in 
angling,  i.  To  place  yourfelf  fo  tnat  yoot  (hadowdo 
not  at  any  tio-.e  fall  upon  the  water,  efpccially  if  it  be 
fhallow.  2.  To  angle  jn  a  pond  near  the  ford  where 
cattle  go  to  drink,  and  in  river'!,  in  fucli  places  as  the 
fifli  you  angle  for  ui'ually  ireqiitnt ;  as,  for  breams  in  the 
deepcft  water  ;  for  eels  undtr  banks  ;  tor  chub  in  deep 
lhadrd  boles ;  for  perch  and  roach  in  Icowra  j  for  trout* 
in  qL'irk  fheiBiS. 

The  bcfl  times  for  flntrlinj;  nre  from  April  toOclober ; 
fir  in  Cdld  i'^ormy  weather,  or  bleak  eaOcrlv  Winds,  the 
fifl)  Will  not  bite.  ~l  he  time  ol  the  day,  m  warm  months, 
is  in  the  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  in  the  altcr- 
nocn  between  three  and  four.  In  order  to  attn&  fifli  to 
the  place  intended  for  angling  it  will  be  proper  once  in 
four  or  fire  dap  to  throw  in  fbme  corn  boiled  loft, 
garbage,  worms  chopped  to  pieces,  or  grains  flecpcd  in 
blood  and  dried  ;  and,  if  you  fifb  in  a  ilream,  it  will  be 
befl:  to  throw  in  the  grains  above  the  hook. 

The  bcft  method  of  angling  with  a  fly  is  down  the 
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f. 


I  {  and,  in  order  to  malte  tfie  fiJh  bite  fieelv,  be 
fure  to  ufe  fuch  baits  as  you  know  they  are  natttrnlly  in- 
rltned  to,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  are  accuflotned 
to  receive  them. 

The  lirvcral  methods  for  anglin^  for  falmon,  trout, 
carp,  tench,  perch,  p;kc,  dace,  gufgcons,  roach,  floun- 
ders, &C.  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Saimt»  FlSH- 
i«c«  Trua  PrsHiitc,  &c. 

ANGJ.O-SAXON,  a  name  "irm  To  the  Innffuajre 
^kca  by  the  Kngli&  Saxons,  in  order  to  dif^inguiih 


i(  frotn  the  tree  Saxop,  and  alio  froni  the  niodefll 

Engiilh. 

A  N  GONiEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  a  mufctd 
of  the  arm,  infartei  ioto  the  aaiion,  or  e»iieintt^  df  th« 

elbow.  ',  ■     .    •  ' 

ANGUILLA,  in  nafural  liitlorv,  thf  nrny  by  wMcW 
the  writers  in  that  fcicncc  calls  ibe  cel.    Sec  PJ.t.'-    ■'  [ 

ANGUINEAL  ffi^Mit,  a  kind  of  ferprntizm;;  hy- 
perbola, aitttilg  iti  a^imptote  with  contrary  fTettiotisii 

Sirlfaac  NrwtOn,  m  his  Treatife  of  Curv  es,  has  jriveif 
this  name  to  the  33,  -^4.,  55,  and  36  fpecies  fif  the  fecon  l 
order,  and  which  he  has  cNprciTed  by  ih^s  eijiiatuni, 
X  vy.  e  V  —  —  <7      bx^,  e.\  .  H. 

ANGULAR,  fomcthing  relating  to,  or  that  bath, 
angles. 

Angular  msiiim,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  increafing  or 
dccreafing  angle,  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  Irotn  » 
central  body  to  the  apparent  plaoea  of  the  two  platicts  in 
motion.  .  -  : 

ANHELATIO,  or  Anhelitus,  amonj  pbyficians,  ^ 
(hortnefs  of  breath,  or  a  difficult  and  fmall,  btit  quick, 
rcfpiration,  which  hsppens  to  found  perfons,  efpeciaiiy 
to  valetudinarians,  after  violent  cxercifc. 

TTie  word  is  Latin,  and  derived  from  cnhele,  to  pant, 
or  brt  athc  with  difficulty. 

AN'HIMA,  in  natural  hiilory,  the  name  ol  a  bird, 
common  iii  lirazil,  rcfcmbling  a  crane  in  fomc  particu-. 
lars;  but  differing  from  that  and  all  pthcr  biJd*  bf-af 
llcnder  horn  of  a  tony  fubllance,  infonod  a  lfciie  aUove 
the  ori^jin  of  its  beak  ;  if.  •j.-inj-:;  too  have  each  a  hort* 
ot  this  kind  I'.rowiiig  out  of  the  fore-part  of  the  bene. 
It  is  larger  than  a  fwan,  and  mottled  with  black,  "grey, 
and  white  i  in  fomc  parts  arc  fmaU  fpots  pf  yclfovr.'  ^&e0 
plate  XWffig.g.  .,:    .  '.  ' 

ANHING  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  extremely  bcautrftil 
water  fowl,  found  in  the  Brazils,  about  the  fire  of  our 
common  duck.  Its  beak  is  .Tbnut  an  inch  artd  a  haff  irt 
length,  and  has  a  row  of  hooked  prickles,  both  above 
an<r below  j  its  neck  is  lonp  and  flcndcr,  and,  together 
with  its  head,  of  a  vellowi&  colour ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  b  brown,  <pottcd  with  yelfmv  ;  and  the  breaft^^ 
belly,  and  thi^^hs,  are  of  a  fil-.  erv  ivhite. 

ANiL,  in  botany,  the  name  b^  which  fome  waiters 
(^11  the  plant  that  produces  indigo,  -  See  the  Article 
Inoigo.  .  .  •  ;  .  ' 

AKIMA,  the  fool,  or  principle  of  life  to  animals.  See  , 
the  artkle  Soul. 

Amima  Mmdli^  the  foul  of  the  univ7r(e,  is,  accordir* 
to  forrr  ,  a  certain,  pi:r;-,  xthtri  il  fubftancc,  which,  be-, 
ing  dillultd  through  the  whole  njafs  of  matter,  informs, 
•lituatcs,  and  unites  the  varuvi  ■;  parts  of  it  into  one  great* 
perfe^,  organical  body.  Others  deiine  it  to  be  an  ig- 
nifie  virtue,  infufed  into  the  chaos,  and  diAemisatcd 
through  the  whole  frame  for  its  confervatioti,  nutrition^ 
and  vivification.  ' 

The  moderns  rcjccl  thi;  i^nticn  >  f  an  anima  mundi» 
as  the  notion  is  ablolutely  repugnant  to  rxpcricnce. 

ANIMADVERSION,  a.term  fomctimcs  ufed  toftg' 
nify  cotreAion  i  fometimes  mnark^  and  fometimes  fo- 
riotts  conlSderatien. 

The  word  is  Latin,  ammndvrrf:,  and  (Compounded  of 
animus,  the  wj:id,  and  vrfj,  to  turn. 

ANIMAL,  i:i  natural  h:l>ory,  an  orprniaed  bod)VeR< 
dowed  with  life  unj  fpontaneous  motmn. 

Boerhaave  defines  an  animal,  rcfpettuig  only  the  body, 
not  the  foul,  to  be  an  organical  body,  oonittling  of  vcirris 
and  juices ;  and  taking  in  the  matter  of  its  n-rrimcnt  by 
a  part  called  a  mouth  ;  w  hciu  c  it  is  c<iiiveved  in  the  in- 
tcitincs,  into  whicn  jc  has  roots  implanted,  whereby  it 
draws  in  its  nouriflimcnt  after  the  manner  of  plants. 

According  to  this  definition,  an  animal  is  diitinguifhcd 
from  a  feffil,  in  that  it  is  an  organical  body ;  and  from  a 
vegetable  by  this,  that  it  baa  Its  toott  within  itfelf,  and' 
a  plant  without  itfelf. 

in  effeit,  the  inteftines  of  ari  an'm.-l  are,  in  rcalltv,  no 
moic  than  its  earth,  or  the  body  it  adheres  to  ;  into 
which  it  fends  forth  its  root*,  that  i^,  the  hi\ca\  vcfTcIs, 
which  thence  draw  the  matter  of  its  life  and  incrcafe.  • 

The  general  charaderiftic  then  of  an  animal,  is  to  be 
free  and  at  large  with  rcfpcfi  to  the  fubicd  it  derives  its 
nouiifhmcnt  from  ^  lor  c-.  ciy  thing  . is' taken  in  at  the 
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ftiouth)  and  the  mouth  does  not  adhere  to  any  thing : 
whereas  all  pianti  are  conne^cd  in  fomt-  manner  or  Olbw 
to  the  body»  which  ftimUbcs  cbea  with  food. 

Hence  it  Ibllowi*  tint  a  Astns,  vhile  it  renMins  in 
thv  n  hr  r's  womb.  Is  a  real  plant,  as  being  conncded 
by  the  tumculus  iunt>ilicali$  to  the  placenta,  and  by  the 
placenta  to  the  oWtti*  fimn  whcucc  h  icoeivct  ki  jmnI' 
liOimcnt. 

If  it  Ji  i  :  derive  its  food  by  the  faid  funiculus,  but 
by  its  mouth,  it  wcce  lA  «ai|i|iil.  U)d  if  it  drew  h  bjrhoch, 
a  neophitc,  or  pluit*«ninwl. 

Some  h.u  r  JcSiicJ  aiiim;:ti  fium  tht  ir  local  mo* ton,  as 
being  capable  ot  fhiliiiiij  ironi  plate  to  place,  and  plants 
from  fticking  fall  to  the  fattie  fubjc<;l :  but  on  this  prin- 
ciple, oyfiers,  mufclcs,  cockles,  &c.  arc  excluded  from 
the  cleft  9i  aninwlt,  inafmuch  as  they  adhere  or  £row  to 
rocks,  ict.  yet  it  is  certain  that  tboM  ctettwei  we  nal 
animals,  as  they  have  mouths  afid  flomadtt  ta  tike  lit 
their  food ;  and  laAcale,  ineicaierf»  end  veins  M  ic- 
ccive  it. 

According  to  Dr.Tyfon,  the  criterion  of  an  animal  is  the 
du^tua  aJimentaUa,  L«.  a  gullet,  ftonacbt  andinteftine*  i 
all  which  make  but  one  continued  canal. 

All  animals,  according  lo  the  moft  prohablc  and  re- 
ceived opinion,  arc  produced  originally  fiom  egg?,  in 
which  they  arc  tontnincd,  till  the  Iced  of  the  male  (Knt- 
tntc  their  covering  and  iiicich  them,  lo  as  they  beconsc 
lf»dy  for  hatching. 
.  When  the  anim.il  hicaka  kofe  frau  it«  (hell  in  iu 
perfc^  form,  we  fay  the  dam  of  it  ii  viviparous  t  when 
the  young;  is  excluded  w  ith  hard  covering  round  it,  which 
we  call  the  flicll,  wc  fay  the  dam  is  uvip.vous.  The 
fliell  of  the  egg  in  the  oviparous  k.ind  is  hard  .ind  c  on- 
vexed,  the  better  to  refift  the  prcflure  and  the  injuries 
df  the  air,  to  which  it  nnift  lye  cxpofed  for  (bmc  time. 

All  animals  that  are  found  with  feet,  iaa,  or  wingt, 
and  have  the  ftre  power  of  tranfporting  thcmfblves  from 
one  place  to  another,  arc  divided  into  two  (cxc;  uiuUr 
each  fpecies,  that  they  may  confer  their  joint  offices  in 
rearing  their  youni;  On  the  other  hand,  thofe  animals 
>^hicb  are  conhncuaU  thek  life  to  one  fpoe  aie  lierma- 
phroditicil,  or  have  bodi  lexes  conjoined  In  one  body, 
and  procrcjitc  thiir  fpiciL's  without  the  concurrenoc  of  a 
mate.  Of  this  Inrt  arc  linijjets,  lea-cars,  and  fcvcral  ether 
kinds  offlull-lifli. 

The  {ihilofophers  comprehend  man  under  the  fpecies 
of  anin«alt»  and  define  him  a  rcaionabic  animal  :  though 
moa^  naturalifts,  aaimala  are  ufualiy  icftraiaed  to 
irrationals. 

Animals  may  be  confidcic  J  cither  a?  aerial,  terreffri.Tl, 
aquatic,  or  araphibiout.  We  call  thofe  aerial  which 
have  wings,  wim  which  they  can  fiipport  timnlelves  in 
die  air. 

Taxeflriataie  thoA  whofe  only  place  of  left  is  upon 
earth.   Aquatic  are  tbofe  whofe  conftant  abode  ia  upon 

the  water. 

Thole  are  cal'ed  amphibious  which  frcclv  in  the 
air  upon  the  earth,  ajtd  yet  are  obfervcd  to  live  long  on 
the  water,  as  if  th^  wen  natntal  inhabitiMa  of  that 
elemant. 

Aerial  anhnals  may  be  (obdivided  into  birds  and  flies. 

FiHieJ,  which  .ire  the  chief  part  of  aquatic  atiima!.,  rr.  .v 
bcuivided  into  fhcil-fifhcs,  fcaly  fifhe;.,  and  thole  th^i 
hmve  neither  r.pparent  fcales  nor  fhells. 

Aiyl  tcrrciirial  animals  may  be  divided  into  quadru- 
nedes,  or  bcafts  reptiles,  which  luwe  aumy  het,  and 
Mipeate  which  have  no  feet  at  all. 

InfeSs,  which  in  their  feveral  chmgcabdoagto  fevcral 
of  the  before-mentioned  divifions,  may  be  confidered  to- 
gether a!>  uiie  sreat  tribe  of  animals.  They  arc  called 
infers,  from  a  Teparation  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies, 
wliereby  thejr  arc  as  it  were  cut  into  two  parts,  which  arc 
jobied  togedier  by  a  fmall  Hgatnra,  at  wO' fee  in  wafps, 
common  flics,  and  the  like. 

fiefidcs  all  thcfe,  there  are  fomc  animals  that  arc  not 
perfeJtly  of  thefe  kinds,  but  placed  as  it  were  in  the 
middle  betwixt  them,  by  having  fomeihing  oi  berth  ;  as 
bcafis  and  birds  in  them. 

The  greateft  part  of  animals  have  five  feaies,  vis.  ke- 
iiig,  hearing,  fmelling,  tafting,  and  fisehng.  Somt  rep- 
tiles of  the  earthy  and  tame  m  the  aq^iiatics>  want  ww  or 


more  of  tiie  fenfcs  which  arc  in  petfe<fl  indnais,  as 
worjiis,  oyftcrii,  cockles,  ice. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  fcepticai  men  difp«iting  for 
the  rcafon  of  animals,  and  telling  us  it  is  only  our  prhiei 
and  prejudices  that  will  not  allow  them  the  ufi.-  *,f  ihalf 
faculty.  Reafon  ihcws  itfelf  in  all  occurrences  of  life  : 
whereas  the  brute  ni.ik-  .s  i,o  diftovcry  ot  fuch  a  ulcnt, 
but  in  what  immediately  rc;jirds  his  own  prefervation  of 
the  continuance  of  his  ipecicj.  Animals,  in  their  gene- 
ration, aiewifer  tfaanthcfaaaofDMB}  but  their  wifilon 
is  eon&Md  to  a  few  particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  namnr 
rompal's.  Take  a  brute  out  of  his  inlliadi,  and  yott  f***4 
him  wholly  deprived  of  undcrAanding. 

AnimaU  conhn  uf  folids,  or  firm  parts,  as  Mb,  tone^ 
membranes,  &c.  and  fluids,  as  blood,  &c. 

The  felids  are  mere  eanh,  bound  to«ther  by  fijoie  oil^ 
humour ;  and  accocdingly  are  deduciMC  by  fre  inCofiicn 
earth  ai^ain. 

Thus  a  bone,  being  pcrfeiHly  purged  of  its  motfture  by 
calculation,  w  lound  a  mere  earth,  which  the  Icaft  force 
will  crumble  into  duft,  for  want  of  the  natural  gluten  ; 
yet  the  bmc  bone,  by  inmerging  it  in  aratrr  or  oil,  he- 
cooMS  firm  and  ibong  again,  and  mure  ib  in  oil  than 
^^•ater.  AaA  thus  ciipdt  will  (hftain  tlM  utnMft  uStOa, 

of  fire. 

The  parti  of  animals  are  diftini^uin'.cd  from  thofe  of 
vegetables  by  two  tircumftancc-i :  the  firft,  tlsat  whea 
burnt  they  are  found  pcrfetflty  infipid,  all  aninal  <**tt 
bang  volatile,  and  flying  off  with  heet}  the  contrary  of 
this  n  fbond  in  vegetables,  which  conSantly  retails 
fomc  fixed  fait  in  all  their  afhi-.. 

The  fecund,  thai  no  true  acid  is  contained  in  any 
animal  juice  ;  nor  can  any  acid  fait  be  cxtraAed  from  the 
fame  i  the  contrary  of  which  is  found  in  all  vegetaUca. 

Yet  are  animals  reconVMtCd  hltD  their  vegetable  na* 
.  ture  1^  putxcfatfHon. 

Antnuls  make  the  fubjcA  of  that  branch  of  natural 
hiftory  called  zo<:dogy. 

The  firudure  of  animals,  with  their  difordcrs,  remc-. 
dies,  &c.  make  the  fubje<5t  of  anatomy,  medicine,  ire. 

As  tathe  ftruduic  of  animals,  it  is  obfervcd  thK  tbs 
make  of  every  hind  of  anhNaf  is  diflbent  ffom  every 
other  kind  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  Icaft  turn  in  the 
mufdes  or  twift  in  the  hb/cs  of  any  one,  which  docs  not 
render  them  more  proper  lor  that  particular  animal's  way 
of  life,  than  any  other  caii  or  texture  of  them  woujd 
have  been. 

Animal,  ufed  adjeftively,  figntfies  fomething  beloilg;' 
ing  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  aninuU. 

Animal  Onm-w;.    Sec  OtcosoMY. 

Animal  OiL   Sec  the  art;cic  Oil. 

Animal  Sttretitn,  the  feparation  of  the  ferenl  juioes 
of  the  body  from  the  blood.    See  SicftlTloll* 

Awimal  Spirits^  a  very  fiibtile  laid  Aippofcd  tt»  be  It- 
porated  from  the  brain,  and  thence  d-m:frr!  in  ,  a!f 
parts  of  the  body  for  the  performance  of  all  aniiiiJ  ai^d 
vital  functions.    See  the  article  Spirit, 

ANIMALCULE,  a  minute  animal,  fcarcc,  if  at  all, 
vifible  to  (he  naked  eye. 

The  word  is  Latin,  aaiis^iiAm,  «  diminrtive  of 
animal. 

Animnln 'ry,  though  fo  very  minute  at  to  be  only 
iLLti  by  the  affiitaiice  of  the  miiroA^opc,  arc  valtly  more 
numcrouii  than  aiiv  other  part  of  the  animal  creation. 
They  have  been  dijcovered  in  moft  liquors,  in  fcveral  of 
the  chalybeat  as  well  as  in  common  water:  in  oats, 
barln,  wheat,  peas,  &c.  and  in  the  pudules  of  the  itch. 

ANIMATED,  fomething  infpired  with  life,  or  that 
exhibits  marks  of  being  infpired  by  fomc  fptrit  or  foul. 

Animated  Pnmr^  in  mechanics,  haplica  a  man,  or 
other  animal,  in  oonuadiftiAdion  to  springs,  water^ 
wind,  ice. 

ANtMATBD  NaJki  one  touched  with  a  loadftooe,  or 

magnet.    See  Macnct, 

ANIME,  or  Gnm  Asi%)v,  in  n3tui.il  h.ltory,  isabni 
of  gum,  or  rather  iclin,  of  a  fn.ibic  fubdantr,  inflam- 
mable, and  foJuble  in  oil.  There  are  two  kind«  of  this 
gum-rcfin,  diftinguiflied  by  the  epithets  of  oriental  and 
occidental. 

The  oriental  or  Ethic^ibn  aniaie,  called  W  die  For- 
tvgude  amaum  and  aniimun,  and  in  the  fltops  gum 
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inlmc,  Is  a  dry  anJ  folid  rcftn,  bront'iit  to  us  in  !..r.;;- 
cakes  or  maiFes,  of  iui  irregular  fsgure,  ami  ot  ;i  very  uu- 
ccruin  colour,  fome  of  them  are  greenifli,  fomc  rcddi^i, 
totae  browOy  and  feme  of  the  colour  of  myrrh  they 
a<rrce  in  dlit, however,  that  they  are  modcracdy  pcllucj  J, 
o?a  tolerable  compad  texture,  light  and  eafily  powdered, 
of  a  fragrant  fmell,  very  inflammable,  and  of  a  refinous 
>nd  iomewhat  bitter  taitc.  Thi^,  which  is  the  genuine 
and  true  antme,  is  now  very  rare  in  the  (bops.  It  n 
ImMight,  as  Garcias  informs  us,  only  from  Ethiopia ;  but 
4tt occidental  kindt  or  refin  of  the  courbaril,  is  what  is 
uimitttStj  fecetved  !n  iti  place.  It  has  heen  fuppofcd  by 
many,  that  (his  Kthicipiin  or  true  animc  was  icnown  to 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Jionie  have  fuppolVti  that  Diofco- 
rides  meant  this  refin  by  the  name  ot  myrrh  a  niinia  ;  uiid 
oany  arg^uments  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
opin:on ;  but  the  refins  themfclves  are  fo  like  one  an- 
other, and  the  deTctiptioni  the  Greeks  have  left  us  of 
tiiem  h  (e  Ihort  and  imperieft,  diat  it  is  impoflibte  to 
afirm  any  thin;:  on  this  head  with  any  tolcrablt  degree 
of  certainty.  VV'c  are  not  yet  informed  what  the  tree  is 
that  produces  the  Ethiopian  anime.  Herman  is  of  opi- 
■ido,  that  it  is  the  (mt  that  fields  the  occidental  kind, 
«df  grawtng  in  a  ilifiereiit  climate ;  bat  this  is  no  more 
dttn  a  conjecture. 

The  occidental  anime  is  a  whitifli,  drv,  and  folid  rcfin, 
fcmewhat  refembling  frankinccnie  in  colour.  It  is  often 
of  a  fine  yellowifh  white,  between  that  of  frankincenfe 
and  maftich,  and  in  the  pureft  pieces  is  very  clean  and 
tnaTiiafebt  i  in  general,  however*  it  is  much  in£erior  to 
At  oriental  in  tnefe  fdpefla.  It  is  tnoderatelv  heav]^, 
friable,  n  :  '  fm  -.vhat  oleacinous  to  the  touch.  It  is 
extremely  trj.^r-ii,t,  cfpccialfy  when  burnt,  and  is  of  a 
sefinouf,  acrid,  and  fomcwh;;:  bitterifh  tafle.  It  is 
brought  to  us  from  many  parts  of  America,  particularly 
from  New  Spain  and  the  Brafils.  The  natives  call  it  jo- 
Itcscica  and  jetaicica.  Our  people*  from  their  Jiam^  of 
the  tret,  vulgarly  call  it  rcfin  of  courbaril. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cafe  in  regard  to  the  Ethiopian 
anime,  wc  may  be  very  well  aiTurcJ,  that  this  was  not 
known  to  the  Grcelu.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is  one 
of  the  arboces  ftUqoofa  of  Mr,  Raj.  It  is  dcfcribcd  by 
Cisfpar  Bauhine,  under  the  name  of  wfier  filiquofa  cx 
Virginia  lobo  fufco  fcabro;  and  by  Plumier,  under  that 
of  courbaril  bifolia  flore  pyramidato.  It  ^rows  to  a  very 
rriMt  height  J  its  wood  is  i'olid,  and  of  a  hne  grain,  of  a 
reddi/h  coldur,  and  very  durable,  and  fervcs  them  for 
many  of  their  better  works.  The  leaves  ate  like  thofc 
of  out  ba»4ree«  but  thicker,  and  thej  grow  conAantly 
two  tonnier  en  every  ftalk ;  they  are  of  a  fhining  green, 
and,  it  held  up  to  the  light,  fecm  to  be  pcrfor.itcd  with 
innumerable  little  holes  in  the  manner  of  the  leaves  of 
St.  John's-wor;.  The  flowers  ftand  in  cluflers  or  tufts 
towards  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  they  arc  of  the  papi- 
lionaceous kind,  Kke  thofeof  our  vetches,  and  of  a  pur- 
plill  colour }  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  kind  of  pods  fix 
inches  lon^,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  comprelTed 
fideway>,  .  .i  '  i  .tiled  into  two  ridges  on  the  back.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  does  not  open  lengthways  into  two 
halves,  as  the  generality  of  pods  of  this  (hapc  do ;  it  rc- 
inaiMs  entire,  and  contains  in  it,  among  a  multitude  of 
ifisgdar  fibres,  four  or  live  feeds  latger  than  the  com- 
mon pine-kermls,  otherwife  like  them.  Thi,';  tree  ii 
common  in  moft  parts  of  America  ;  and  the  ftuit  ripens- 
in  May  and  June,  when  it  falls  from  the  trees,  ai\J  is 
picked  up  by  the  natives,  who  arc  fond  of  the  farinaceous 
fubftance  that  is  among  the  fibres  within.  The  trunk 
of  (he  tree  exfudates  the  lefin  here  dcfcribed  in  very  con- 
fidnaUe  quantities,  without  being  wounded  for  it ;  the 
ibcft  turn  ps  of  it  ate  srbite,  or  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  much 

lefembk-  smbcr. 

Anime,  in  herutdrv,  a  term  ufcd  when  the  eye's  of  any 
rapacious  creature  arc  borne  of  a  ditt'erent  ttnduxc  frotit 
diat  of  the  crcatun Itlelf. 

ANINGA*  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  root  growing 
in  the  Antilles  Iftsnds,  nearly  refembling  the  china  root. 
It  is  ufcd  in  the  fugar  works  for  relinin.';  the  fugar. 

ANISE,  Aiitjumt  in  botany,  a  fmall  annual  umbelli- 
ferous herb,  producing  roundilh  ftriatcd  feeds,  flatted  on 
one  fide,  and  pointed  at  one  end  }  of  a  pde  colour  in- 
dining  to  green.  The  uppor  leaves  are  divided  into  five 
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fL  Miu  n;!;;  b(i(  the  lower  are  entire,  loundUh,  ttid  (et'f 

rated  about  the  td^cs. 

This  plant,  which  is  laid  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  is  cultivated  in  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  Europe. 
h  is  ajfo  raifed  in  fume  of  our  gardens,  but  fcldom  brings 
its  feed  to  pcrfc<5tiun<  llie  teed  brought  from  Spaift 
are  reckoned  the  bell. 

Aniiifceds  li.ive  ,!u  aromatic  fmcll,and  a  picafant  warm 
taftc,  accompanied  with  a  fmall  degree  of  fwcetnefs. 
They  arc  in  common  ufe  as  a  warm  carminatii  e,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  elieilual  of  all  the  warm  feeds. 

Thcv  give  out  all  their  virtue  to  refttfied  fpirits, 
which  become  of  a  hrtrht  Icnmn  rolo-jr,  zr.i  tif  r;  '.  cry 
agreeably.  Infufcd  in  water  they  iir.pjrt  .i  little  uf  thcir 
fniell,  but  fcarcely  an\-  taftc  :  in  i.'il'.il!,nion  they  give 
over  the  whole  of  their  flavour,  the  remaining  dccoition 
having  neither  the  fmell  nor  thetafte  of  the  annifceds. 

An  cflential  oil  arifes  with  the  water,  in  a  confidcrable 
quantity,  above  an  outtce  having  been  extra^d  from 

three  pounds  of  the  feeJ.  This  r.!l  Is  of  a  ve'lmv  if!i  co- 
lour, and  congeals  into  a  butyrateous  white  concrete, 
even  when  the  air  is  not  fenfibly  cold.  Its  fmell,  which 
cxudtlv  refcmbles  that  of  the  annifeeds,  is  extremely 
durable  and  diffufive;  and  its  tafte  milder,  and  lefs  pun- 
gent than  that  of  almod  any  other  diHilled  vegetable 
oil.  It  is  recommended  chiefly  in  diforders  of  the  brcall  ) 
but  is  faid  to  be  Icfs  cffiBAinl  in  flatulencieij  tbantha 
feeds  in  fubftance. 

Anise  S/^i!bftMi,fielIated  anife,  is  the  fruit  or  feed  vcfTel 
of  a  fmall  tree  j^owing  in  Tartaxy,  China,  and  the 
Philippine  iOands.  It  emififts  of  rufly  brown  coloured 
hard  wrinkled  capfules,  about  hilf  an  inch  in  length, 
joined  together  by  bafcs,  to  the  number  of  llx  or  mure, 
in  the  foiin  of  a  flar;  cai  h  of  whith  include-  one  feed  or 
kernel,  glofTy,  and  of  the  colour  of  liiifecd  externaily^ 
and  white  internally. 

The  hulks  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweetllh  warm 
aromatic  tafte,  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  anni- 
feed.<;,  but  flrongcr  and  n\ore  agreeable.  1  nev  have  alfo 
the  fame  virtues,  and  might  be  given  with  advantage  in 
the  fame  intentions. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  meafure  at  Amfierdam,  containing 
about  thirty-two  gallons  Englifh. 

ANNALES,  a  fpccies  of  hiilory,  wherein  events  aM 
related  in  the  chronological  order  they  happened,. 

It  diflers  from  apertedi  hiftory,  in  being  only  a  mecr 
relation  of  what  paltes  every  year,  as  a  journal  is  of  what 
palTes  every  day ;  whereas  hiflory  relates  not  only  to  the 
tran  factions  thanfelvcs,  but  alfo  the  caulies,  motives,  and 
fprings  of  fuch  aAions.  Annates  require  brevity  only  } 
hillory  demands  ornament. 

Cicero  informs  us  that  the  pontifex  maximu5,  In  order 
to  prefctve  the  memor)'  of  events,  wrote  what  p.-lfed  each 
||f>ear  on  tablets,  w  hich  were  expofed  to  public  infpe^tion 
in  his  own  houfe.  Thefe  tablets  were  called  amaltt 
maiami  *nd  hence  the  writers  who  imitated  this  iimpls 
method  of  writing  were  Hiled  annalifh. 

ANNATES,  among  ccclefiaflical  writers,  impltCSths. 
firfl  vear'f  revenue  of  a  fpiritual  living. 

Tht  le  annates  were  formerly  given  to  the  pope;  but 
at  the  reformation  they  were  veiled  in  the  king.  Queen 
Anne,  however,  reftored  them  to  the  church,  by  appro- 
priating them  to  the  2i;ffmentaiion  of  fmall  Vw  ings. 

ANNEALING,  <;r  NeaIINC,  an  opcra.ion  per- 
formed on  glafs,  earthen- ware,  Sec.  in  a  particular  oven 
or  furnace  credled  for  that  purpofe.     See  t!vc  article  .• 
NZAIING. 

Akkealiwo     Giafs,  Irm,  Sttd,  (^<.  See  Class, 
IftoN,  Steel,  ice. 

ANNE,  or  St.  AwKE'r  Day,  a  ff-niv.^l  olifervcd  in  tlic 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  in  honour  of  Ataic  or  Anna, 
mother  of  the  Vir^'in  M.iry.  It  is  celebrated  by  the 
former  on  the  ninth  of  December,  and  by  the  latter  on 
the  twenty-fixth  of  luly. 

ANNEXATION,  in  law,  implies  the  uniting  lands 
or  rents  to  the  crown. 

ANNI  NubiUSf  in  law,  fignifics  the  man  latreable  a<Tc 
of  a  woman,  viz.  after  Ibc  has  reached  her  tweliiti 
year. 

ANNI£NT£Oj  in  law,  impoits  annulled  or  made 
void. 

I L  ANNU 
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ANNIHILATION,  tlw  ad  oT  fcducing  any  created 
Wng  to  nothinct  tni  fiinAi  oppofed  to  creation.' 

'Ine  wori  h  lormed  from  ac  Latin,  ad,  to,  and jir^ 
lumy  nothing. 

ANNIVERSARY,  the  annual  return  oi  -ny  umaik- 
able  day. 

The  word  is  forntcd  front  the  Latin,  tfwmr,  a  year, 
and  wrttf  to  turn. 

Formerly  annivcrfary  days  particularly  deaofied  thofe 
days  on  which  an  office  was  performed  for  the  fiiidi  of  the 
dcccafi.  ^  or  the  Bnaityidom  of  the  fiuiii*  was  ccicbnted 
in  the  l  iiurch. 

ANNO  DOMINI,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  the  compu- 
Ution  of  time  from  our  Saviour's  incarnation.  See 
Epocra. 

ANNOMIKATION,  in  rbetoric »  (ee  Parono- 
masia. 

ANNOTATION,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  bric-f 
commentary',  or  remark  on  a  book  or  writing,  in  order 
to  clear  up  ktot  pafl^e^  or  dtaw  fome  condufion 
from  it. 

Annotation,  among  phyficians,  implies  ibe  be- 
ginning of  a  febrile  paroxyfm,  when  the  ^tfjent  bcjgins 
to  fliivpr,  vawn,  ana  ftrctch. 

ANNO'I'TO,  in  Jving,  an  elegant  red  colour, 
formed  from  the  pellicles  of  the  feeds  of  a  tree  com- 
mon in  Soudi-America.  It  is  alfi>  caUed  orieait,  and 
ioucou. 

The  manner  of  making  annocto  f*  aa  fellows :  The 
ted  feeds,  cleared  from  the  pods,  arc  ftccpcJ  in  water 
for  fcven  or  eight  days  or  longer,  till  the  liquor  begins 
to  ferment ;  then  llrongty  llirred,  ftamped  with  wooden 
|>addlcs  and  beaters,  to  prooiote  the  feparatiofl  of  the  red 
ikins :  diis  procels  it  repeated  ieveral  times  till  the  feeds 
are  left  white,  Tlie  liquor,  palled  through  clofe  cane 
fievcs,  is  prc-.tv  thitk,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  a  very 
ill  finill  :  in  Ivjilin;';,  it  throws  up  its  colouring  matter 
to  the  furUcc  in  form  of  fcum,  which  is  afterwards  boil- 
ed down  by  itfelf  to  a  due  ooiififtence»  and  aoadc  up 
while  fofit  into  balls. 

The  annotto,  commonly  met  with  among  us,  is  mo- 
<1  r-t-l  •  hard  and  dry,  of  a  brown  colour  on  the  outHJc, 
ind  a  uull  red  within.  It  is  difiiculty  a£led  upon  bv 
water,  ami  tinges  the  liquor  only  of  a  pale  brownifh 
yellow  colour,  in  reftificd  Iplrit  of  wine,  it  very  rcadiiy 
dillolvc,  and  communicates  a  high  orange  or  yellowifn 
ted.  Hence  it  is  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  varnifhcs,  for 
giving  more  or  left  of  an  orange  caft  to  the  fimple  yel- 
lows. Alkaline  flits  render  it  pertecllv  foKible  in  hoilinj'^ 
water,  without  altering  its  colour.  VVool  or  filk  boiled 
in  the  folution,  acquire  a  deep,  but  not  a  very  durable, 
orange  dye.  Its  colour  is  not  changed  by  afum  or  by 
acids,  any  more  than  by  alkalies  ;  but  when  imbibed  in 
cloth,  it  IS  difcharged  by  foap»  and  deftcoyed  by  cxpofurc 
to  the  air. 

Mr.  Pott,  in  the  Rcrlin  Memoirs  for  the  year  1752, 
mentions  a  very  extraordinary  property  of  thi^  concrete : 
"  With  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  produces  a  blue  colour,  of 
'*  extreme  bnuty,  but  with  this  capital  deje^  that  all 

falts  and  liquors,  even  common  water,  deftroy  it." 
The  fpccimcn  of  ar.notto  which  I  examined  was  not 
fenfibly  atlcd  on  by  (pirit  ot  vitriol ;  it  received  noehan^c 
in  its  own  colour,  and  communicated  ncnie  to  the  li- 
quor :  nor  did  any  vifible  change  cnfue  upon  dropping 
the  acid  into  tin^KS  of  annotio  made  in  water  or  in 


Spirit* 

Lahatinfonns  us,  that  theTndians  prrpnre  an  annotto 

greatly  fuperior  to  that  which  is  br  j  hf  to  us,  uf  a 
bright  (hining  red  colour,  almort  cquai  to  carmine  ;  that, 
for  this  purpofe,  inllead  of  ilcepin<r  and  fermenting  the 
feeds  in  water,  they  rub  them  with  the  hands,  previoufly 
4ipt  in  oil,  till  the  pellicles  come  <  K  and  are  reduced  into 
a  dear  paMc,  which  is  fcraped  off  from  the  hands  with  a 
knife,  and  laid  on  a  clean  leaf,  in  the  lhade,  to  dry.  De 
I^et,  in  his  no:es  on  Marcjjrave'i,  Natural  Ililtorv  of 
Brazil,  mentions  alio  two  kinds  of  annotto ;  one  of  a 
permanent  crimfon  colour,  ufed  as  a  fucus,  or  paint  for 
the  facet  and  another,  which  gives  a  colour  inclining 
ftiore  todiat  of  faffron.  This  laff,  which  is  our  annotto, 
he  fuppofes  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  iirft  fort,  with  certain 
fefinous  matters,  and  with  the  juice  of  tlic  root  of  the 
tree.  Ltwiif  Nm*  ijpM  Ntmamft  Cbtm^» 


ANNUA  PenfutUf  in  law,  an  old  writ  for  gruiting 
aniMial  nenfion  to  one  of  the  kioc'a  chaplains . 

ANNUAL,  in  a  general  faw^  »  an  epithet  applied 
to  any  thin:;  th:it  returns  twy  yw»  OT  that  if  pcxnancd 
in  that  Ipace  of  time. 

A  wNii  AL  B^Koamt,  in  aiioooaqn  fie  tbe  articloEquA^ 

TloK. 

Annual,  or  rather  Anfioti,, in  the  Sconifh  law,  in^ 
plica  a  7<!3vhr  revenue  or  rent*  payable  at  the  two  gnaae 
terms  whitnintide  and  Martinoiat. 

ANNUEN'TES  Mufa£t  inadaiMiiyi  fie  the  aitlde 

Recti  Inurm  miiures. 

ANNUITY,  a  yearly  rent  or  revenue,  paid  either  liar 
term  of  liie,  or  of  years*  or  in  fie*  and  for  ever. 

In  common  law*  the  diftrcnce  between  a  rent  and  m 

annuity,  confifts  in  this,  that  rent  is  payable  out  of  land  j 
whereas  an  annuity  charges  only  the  perfon  of  the 
grantor ;  and  that,  lor  the  rccovcrv  of  a  rent,  an  a£>iof» 
lies :  whereas  for  that  of  an  aiwuit}',  there  only  lies  n 
writ  of  annuity  againft  the  giantor*  hit  heirs  and  fuc« 
ceiion.  Add*  that  annuitiaa  are  never  taken  fior  affidby 
as  being  no  finechoMs  in  law. 

For  the  comptit3t-nn  <  f  ttv  v;ili;c  of  annuities  in  ar- 
rears on  lives,  in  pei^tiui:) ,  tit.  iscc  Interest  Simple 
and  Compound. 

ANNULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  fomethiog  in 
the  form  of  a  ring. 

The  word  U  fianped  from  thel»atia»  <B—darwt«ndde* 
rived  frooi  amoAa^  a  ring. 

Annular,  in  anatomy,  Is  an  epithet  applied  to  ie- 
veral parts  of  the  human  body  }  thus  the  fecond  cartilage 
of  the  larynx  is  called  the  annular  cartilage  j  the  liga> 
ment  that  enconuaHcs  the  wrift,  and  ties  the  bones  tO' 
tedicr*  ia  lenneii  the  annular  ligament  j  ami  a  ptote- 
berance  of  the  medulU  oblmgata  ia  ftiM  die  umder 
proceb. 

Annular  ia  alAi  a  peculiar  nane  fir  die  Ibndi 

finger. 

ANNULET,  in  archite£hire,  fignifics  a  fmall  fquare 
member  in  the  Doric  capital*  under  the  quarter  roamd. 
See  Camtai. 

As-Ni'LET  is  alfo  ufed  to  impiv  a  narrow  flit  rnoold- 
in::;,  common  to  various  parts  of  the  column;,  ;  articu- 
i.irlv  their  bafes,  capiuls,  5cc.  Vitruvius  calls  it  a  fillet  j 
Pattadio,  a  lilh;!  or  cincture ;  Scamozzi,  a  fupcrcillium^ 
lid,  tinea,  eye- brow,  fquare,  and  rabbit.  Such  confu« 
Hon  have  artifts  aaade  by  calling  the  fine  aieaiher  bj 
different  names. 

ANKi-LPT,in  heraldry,  is  a  mark  of  dijillftieil  ptOfpev 
to  the  hfrh  brother  of  a  family. 

ANNI'LLINCj,  a  term  fometimcs  ufed  for  cancelling* 
or  rci^denng  a  deed,  fentence,  &c.  void,  and  of  no 
effcft. 

ANNUNCIADA,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Savoy* 
originally  inftituted  by  Amadeus  I.  in  the  year  I4X)9* 
and  t  ailed  by  the  founder,  the  knot  of  love.  The  collar 
courillcd  of  itt'tccn  links  interwoven  with  one  another,  in 
the  form  of  a  true  lover's  knot ;  and  the  motto,  F.E.R.T. 
fm  'ttuda  ejus  Rh§diim  itmit*  But  Amadeus  ViU.  changed 
the  name  to  that  of  Annunciada*  and  inftead  of  the  tmagw 
of  St.  Maurice,  which  was  appended  to  thcrrllar,  ,  heed 
that  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  At  die  fame  time  he  lubitituicd 
t  he  wo  rd  s  of  the  angel'a  filutition*  ^^o^**  of  thofe  in  thw 
above  motto. 

ANNUNCIAOES*  fevcial  leligiouB  imiefa  inflitMed 
in  honour  of  the  annuneiation. 
The  firft  order  of  this  kind  wu  fbnnded  by  feven 

merchants  at  Florence,  in  1232.  The  fecond  was  a 
nunnery  at  Bourges,  founded  by  mjcen  of  France, 

after  her  divorce  from  I^wis  XII.  1  he  third  wis  A 
nunnery  founded  by  a  Gcnoeli:  lady  in  the  year  i6oo* 
The  fouith,  a  finiy*  Ibuided  by  caidiml  TorrecicqMiap 
at  Rome. 

ANNUNCIATION,  a  feftival  celebrated  by  the 

churvli  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  in  mcmorv  the 
.inauniiaiion,  or  tidiags,  brought  by  the  aiigcl  Gabriel 
to  the  Virgin  Mar)',     the  iiuamaiiooof  Chrift. 

I'hc  feait  of  this  annunciation  appears  to  be  of  very 
great  antiquity.  There  Is  mention  made  of  it  In  a  fcr- 
mon,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Athanafnis.  Others 
carry  it  up  to  the  time  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bccaut  c 
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ykflC  «  a  fermon  Ukcwife  attributed  to  him  inon  the 
Ame  fubicA.    But  the  beft  critics  botli  there 

writings  as  fpurious.  flowcvcr,  it  is  certain,  this  feflival 
wiJ  obferved  before  the  time  o)  tiic  council  of  Trullo,  in 
which  there  is  a  canon  forbiddaig  the  celebration  of  all 
ftftivals  in  Lent,  excepting  the  Lord's  day«  and  the  fcaft 
of  the  annunciation:  fe  wac  wc  mtf  aiW  itt  origioal 
(rom  the  fcventh  century.  ^ 

ANODYNE,  among  phyficiant,  fignifiea  a  medicine 
^t  mitiii.itcs  or  removes  pain. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  a,  priv.  and 

•tun*  pain-  „  , 

There  are  two  fpecicaof  anodynes,oiilinguiihcd  by  toe 
epithets  proper  and  improper.  The  former  are  fuch  aa 
ir.!t  gate  t!ic  pain  by  removing  the  caufe.  The  latter 
lUii  allc\'iatc  it  for  a  time  by  ftupifying  the  fenfes.  The 
proper  anodvnes  are  called  pnre^^oncs ;  and  the  improper 
oputes,  and  narcotics.  Sec  the  articles  Parbcokics, 
Opiates,  and  Narcotics. 

ANOMALISTICAL  Ttar»  in  aftronomv,  CgniHes 
die  time  that  the  earth  tatECt  iqi  in  paiTing  tnrough  her 
cT^it,  an  J  is  generally  Called  we  perlodicai  year.  See 
the  article  Year. 

ANO.MALOUS,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  is  applied  to 
whatever  is  unequal,  irregular,  or  that  deviates  from  the 
ittle  eiblmed  by  fimilar  things  in  fimilar  cafes. 

The  word  is  forawd  ftom  the  Gteek,  «,  priv.  and 
tfii^^t  equal. 

Anomalous  Puljiy  among   phyficians,    implies  a  | 
puHe  whofe   ftrokes   are  unequal   with    regard  to 
ftrengtb* 

Anomalous  Ftrkt,  in  grammar,  are  fuch  as  are  irie- 

SiUrly  conjugated,  or  femmd  in  a  manner  diilemtc  fton 
e  general  rules. 

AKO.VIALY,  in  grammar,  implies  an  irrcguLirity  or 
a  deviation  from  the  common  rules. 

Anomaly,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  diilance  of  a  planet 
flvm  the  aphelion  or  apogee ;  or  it  is  an  irregularity  in 
Ae  anotion  of  a  planet^  wbeicby  it  deviatea  from  die 
aphelion  or  apogee.  ' 

Kepler  dillingaiHics  three  kinds  of  theft  SDOmaliea; 
mtas^,  eccentric,  and  coequate,  or  true. 

Aiim  Anomaly,  in  the  old  agronomy,  bdwdiftaiwe 
of  a  planet**  mean  pl^tce  from  the  apogee. 

In  the  modem  aftronomy,  it  is  the  time  wherein  the 
planet  movea  from  its  aphelion,  to  the  mean  place  or 
point  of  its  orbit.  Thus,  let  A  O  B  (pi.  XIL/f.iO.)  be 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  n  revolving  therein,  about  S,  the 
fun  placed  in  one  of  the  foci,  A  C  the  femi  tranfverfe 
axis,  C  O  the  lismi  conjugate,  and  n  the  place  of  the 
planet  at  aaynven  time,  alter  or  before  its  |nffing  A,  the 
apberioR.  Noir  from  n  inm  n  P  perpendicular  to  A  fi, 
and  produce  P  «  to  E  in  the  periphery  of  the  circtim- 
fcribing  circle  A  L  B  ;  A,  draw  the^adius  C  E,  and  from 
S  let  tall  the  perpendicular  S  D  upon  E  C  produced,  take 
the  arch  LH  equal  to  the  right  line  S  D,  and  draw  H  C } 
then  will  AHi  the  meafure  of  the  angle  ACH,  reprc- 
fent  the  mean  anomaly  ol  the  ^bnetin  the  Miitr«(  and 
K  proponional  to  the  time  of  ita  moving  fram  A  to  n. 
To  prove  this,  draw  E  S  and  S  n  ;  then  the  fcflor  E  C  H 
being  equal  to  the  triangle  ECS,  ACHA  will  be  ccjual 
to  A  £  S  A  i  for  the  former  of  thofe  areas  is  compounded 
of  the  fe£)or  ACE,  and  £CH,  and  the  latter  of  the 
fiune  fcdor,  and  the  triangle  ECS:  wherefore,  fince  the 
area  AS£  A,  is  to  AEdCA,  half  the  circle^  as  the 
elliptical  area  An  SA,  to  the  femi-ellipfis  AaBCA,  by 
a  vrcll  known  relation  of  the  two  curves  ;  if,  inftcad  of 
A£SA,  its  equal  be  fubilituted,  we  (hall  have,  as 
ACHA:  AEBA  ::  A»SA:  AaBA;  but  ACHAis 
to  A£BA,  as  the  arch  AH  to  A£B,  the  (cn)i>circum- 
fbenccj  and  therefore  it  will  bea$A«BA:A«SA:: 
A  E  B  ,  A  H.  Wherefore,  fince  the  areas  Am  B  A,  An 
S  A,  defcnbcd  hy  radii  drawn  to  S,  the  center  of  force, 
are  as  the  times  of  their  dcfcription,  it  will  be  as  the  time 
of  defcitbing  A  n  B  A,  or  that  of  half  one  revolution  is 
to  the  given  time  of  defcrib^  Am  SA,  fo  is  AEB  to 
AH,  which  therefore  is  the  mean  anomaly  in  this  pofi- 
tion,  or  die  arch  proportional  to  the  dme  of  the  planers 
moving  through  A  n. 

AsoMALY  »/ tht  tx{tntruy  or  if  the  CenttTy  in  the  an- 
demaAnNMaay,  ii  anaich  of  die  MdiM«  (eminated  by 


the  line  of  the  apfides,  and  die  line  of  the  meyn  motitiH 
of  theeeiiter. 

In  the  new  aftronomy,  it  is  an  arch  A  E  of  the  cx- 
centric  circle  A£B,  cut  off  bv  a  rieht  line  P  «  E, 
drawn  perpendHHdai'  to  the  ttinmife  diameter  A  Bof 

the  orbit. 

Anomaly  CavpaTrj  iutTnu^  is  the  difbnce  of  the 
fun  from  hia  apa«um»  or  a  planet  from  its  aphelium, 
where  it  is  feoi  from  the  fun;  that  it  is  the  angle 
A  S  n  at  the  fun,  which  the  planet's  diftancc  from  u\c 
aphelium  A  appears  under.  Ptolemy  calls  this  tht  angi* 
»f  the  trut  metietii  and  foine  tht  angle  of  the  fun. 

It  is  a  difieult*  and  at  the  fame  time  a  very  ufeful,  pro- 
btem  to  fiiid  diredly  the  tme  anotnaly  from  the  mean  on6 
given  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  find  the  pofition 
of  a  right  line  S  n  paffing  through  the  focus  S  of  a  given 
ellipfis,  which  (hall  cut  off  an  area  n  S  A  by  its  motion, 
being  to  tlic  area  of  the  whole  ellipfu  in  a  given  ratio, 
viz.  in  the  ratio  of  the  periodic  time  of  a  planet  dcfcrib> 
ing  the  eillipHs  to  another  given  tidie  \  which,  being 
foundj  the  point     or  place  of  dtc  planet  at  that  timo 

will  be  had. 

There  arc  fevcral  methods  of  foKing  this  ufeful  pro- 
blem, which  was  firfV  propofed  by  the  learned  Kepler, 
though  indeed  he  was  never  roaftcr  of  a  direct  method  of 
folving  it,  as  himfelf  exprefsly  owris  ;  but  he  did  it  indi» 
refily  by  the  rule  of  FaUe^  as  may  be  feen  in  his  Epimu 
Ajirm.  Ctptnnt.  Wolhus  and  Dr.  Wallis  firft  gave  die 
I  geometrical  foluf  ion  thereof^  by  means  of  the  protraficd 
cycloid  :  fo  has  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  too  in  Prop.  31,  lib.  i. 
Print'tp.  Malbem.  PhiUf.  Nat.  Thcfe  ate  indeed  very  in- 
genious, but  not  adapted  for  the  purpofe  of  an  afbrono- 
iner  \  and  tfaerelbre  Sir  Ifinc  Newton  gave  other  folu* 
tioijs  by  fcries's  ;  the  fame  has  hrrn  dnnr  by  Dr. Gregory 
in  his  Aftron.  lib.  3.  alfo  by  Dr.  Kul  m  Prxlcftiod, 
Aftron.  p.  3^5. 

The  molt  ufeful  and  exa£t  method  for  finding  the  place 
of  a  planet  in  its  orbit,  is  firom  n  concAklt  of  Ward's 
Hypothefis,  ^  means  of  one  br  tarn  equations  appKed 
to  the  motion  aboitt  the  upper  focus.  This  elegant  in- 
veftigation,  as  |;ivcn  by  that  late  excellent  mathematician 
Mr.  Thomas  bimpfon,  in  his  Mifcellancous  l'ra<£ts,  is 
as  follows. 

Let  A  B  P  C  (pl.XlL         be  die  dlipiis  in  which  the 

Elanet  revolves  about  the  futt  in  the  lower  focus  S  ;  let 
'  be  the  upper  focus,  and  M  and  m  any  two  places  of 
the  planet  indefinitely  near  to  each  other,  and  let  F  M, 
F  m,  S  M,  S  my  be  drawn,  as  likewifeM  N,  perpendicu- 
:  lar  to  the  greater  axis  A  P  :  from  the  center  F,  with  the 
radius  FD  =  I,  let  the  circumference  of  a  circle  DE« 
:  be  defcribed,  and  firom  ia  ioterleAion  with  FM  draw 
£  H  perpendicular  to  A  P :  put  A  O  (  =  O  P)  X  «,  O B' 
(  =  OC)  =  ^  OF  f-OS^        FM  =  «/,  FH=j^ 
EH  — »,  Dt=z,  and£*  =  a;,  then  S  M  being  (=AP 
:  -FM)  =:20-if,by dM Aatiireoftbedliplis,aiidFN 

[   (=  F  H  X  j^)  =  « Jf,  we  have,  by  a  known  property  of 

'  triangles  Shi+t'Mxb  M-FM(2rtX2fl— =  aSF 
X  O  N  (4  r  X  :  from  which  equation  •  (F  M) 

,  is  found  =:  *  ~'  ~  -~-  fbccaufc  b  b  —  aa  ic^  t 
\  whence  S  .M  {~2  — > ■)  is  alio  bad  in  terms  of  jr,  being 

!  '    «+r*  * 

'  Now  the  area  E  F  /  beina;  cxprefTed  bv  j  i  (  —  F  E 

^  X  i  EO  we  have  F  K"'  ( i )  :  V      : :  }  i.  :  the  area  M  F  /n 

'  =  f  «  X  F  M*.  Therefore,  the  angle  S  M  w  being  equal 

'  to  FM  A,  or  F  «  A  (by  the  nature  of  the  curve)  we  alfo 

'  haveFMxMm:  SmxmM  (or  FM:SM::  dieares 
ii*  X  FM*)  of  the  triangle  FM«:flit  and  of  ill* 

'  triangle  S  Mm  =  f  «  X  FM  X  S  M  (Etie,  «g.  6.) 

\  g{yi4>  — — k  '5;dKflMjdonofdiearc»ASM» 

•  In  order  to  find  the  fluent  hereof,  let        be  rcWved 
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into  the  ferlcs  a  f  —  and  (wherrof  the  two  firft  terms 
will  here  be  rufficicnt)  by  which  means  our  fluxion  will 

become  J—  ;?^»  ***'^"» 

caufc  7  i  =  — .  *,  and  *  i  =  j,  wai  be  reduced  to  |  i 
X— whorcfliientwiU there- 

fine  te  truly  cxprefled  by  ^  X  «•»  DHE 

,         ,  ;   ^' 

or  ^  +  —  xix-i^J---^ 

(bectufc  the  area  D  H  E  =  f  DE  X  D  F  —  {  H  F  X  E  H 
=  {z — T*^)-  This  exprcffion,  when  M  cnmadcs 
with  P,  wjd  *  is  =  the  femi- circumference  D  E  K  (—  p) 

wiU  bdcom.  ^+il^  =  -^  (fi.pp«fi»g  I 

+       =  th«  «fa«f  tbe  femi-cUlpfo  ABP.  There- 
in rf^    b*dx     b*c^xj  c' 

( =  the  area  A  S  M)  ::  />  (=die  length  of  maiehof 

i8c")  :  z  —  i^,— ^4^,=  the  length  of  an  »di 

(A)  cxprcfling  the  planet's  mean  anomaly  ;  from  which 
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I  the  log.  of  theexcentriclty  in  parts  of  the  mem  itiibnce* 

add  the  log  fine  of  ihc  mc.in  ar.Din.i'y,  the  lum  (re- 
jecting the  radiu»}  being  tripled,  will  give  the  log.  of 
the  hrit  equation  (in  feoonds)  to  be  adoed  n>  the  meaa 

j  ajiomalv. 

2*.  'To  the  fum  of  the  cunftant  log.  4.7 1 eg,  and  twice 
I  the  log.  of  the  exccntricicy,  add  the  log.  fine  of  twice  the 
mean  anomaly,  the  funi  (rtjcding  the  radius)  will  be  the 
log.  of  the  fecor.d  equation,  to  be  added  or  fubtra<itcd, 
according  as  the  mean  anomaly  is  Icfs,  or  greater  than 
90  degrees. 

Here,  and  in  what  follows^  the  anamoly  is  to  be  al* 
ways  reckoned  from,  or  to  the  aphelion,  theneaicft  way, 

in  which  the  fcconds  may  be  omitted  in  computing  the 
i  propofed  corrcflions ;  which  corrections  being  made,  the 
I  true  aiuiiiiiJy,  t'f  angle  at  the  lower  focui,  will  be  had 

from  the  common  proportion,  by  faying,  as  the  aphelion- 

difhince  is  to  the  perihelion-didancc,  fo  is  the  tangentor 
1  half  the  mean  anomaly  thus  comdcd,  to  the  tangent  of 

half  die  ritie  anomaly  fought. 

As  ati  r\;imp?'-  of  the  ufe  rf  the  method  here  laid 

down,  let  tl'.e  fxicnttii.  itv  l  e  fuppofed  =:  0.048219  (be- 

!<  -i.at;^i!ijned  hy  Dr.  H.illey  toifacorbitof  Jnpiiier}an4 

let  the  mean  anomaly  be45'*. 

Then,  log.  excent.  —  2.6832  2  log.  excent.  3-3664 
4'conft.log.  —  —  1.7113  +  conlt.log.  4.7109 

=  log.  for  tA  eqn.  —  0.3955  for  sdequ.  «>0773 

log.  an. anooi.  • —  o.Xif/i    1  "  tm.2anom.  loc 


fin.  t  x4'  ■  ^, ' .  -^-iin.  z  '  (bccaufe  *jr,  or  coTine  x  X 

fine  s  =  i  fin.  2  s :  where  the  two  laft  terms  being  very 
finall  in  comparifon  of  the  others  (and,  therefore,  z.  near- 
ly =  A),  wc  may,  inftead  of  fin.  2  and  fm.  2  z,  fubflitutc 
fin.  A  and  fm.  2  A  ;  by  which  means  wc  have  a  =  A  -}- 


X  fm.  2  A  + 


2  e' 


X  lin.  A I  .    Frotn  whence 


4-*^   

it  appears  that,  in  order  to  have  the  angle  AFM  at  the 
upper  focus,  the  mean  anomaly  (A)  of  the  planet  at  the 
time  given,  muft  be  incrcafed  bv  the  quunnty  or  corrc&ioo 

'  ■  .  .  X  fin.  2  A  +  — X  (in.  A  \ 
4  «*  i  3  a' 

But  to  expreis  the  value  of  this  correction  in  fcconds 
of  a  degree^  (which  in  pradicc  is  the  moil  commodious) 
it  will  be,  as  3.1416  (the  length  of  an  arch  of  180  de- 
grees) i&  to  &48CO0  (the  nttmner  of  feeonds  indiat  arch) 

fois — ~  xfin.2A  -f-^-j  X  tin.  Al'  to  51567  X  -j-r 

r'  1 

X  fin.  2  A  +137513  X  -^Tg  ^  <in.  A    =  the  number 

of  feconds  in  the  faid  correftion,  the  logarithm  of  the 
bittr  tenn  of  which  wiU  thocfoie  b«  s  5.1383  —  log. 

'+3^*  7  +  3 A}  and  Aat  of  Aa  forawr 
sas  4.7133 —log.  if  +  ft  log.     4- log.  fin. «  A.  But, 

to  render  thefc  cxpreffions  ftill  more  convciiiciu  for  prac- 
tice, the  log.  of  d,  by  rcaibn  of  it»  fmallncfs,  may  be 
ddier  entirely  ncgleded,  or  clfc  fo  aflumed,  to  be  nearly 
a  mean  of  what  it  is  known  to  be  in  the  planetary  or- 
bits :  accordingly,  by  aiTuming  the  cxcenuicity  <=s  ~ 

of  the  mean  diftance,  (which  Is  a  fmall  matter  leis  than 

the  cxcentritity  of  Mars,  but  fomething  greater  than 
thofc  of  the  Moon,  Saturn,  and  JupjterJ  the  value  of  d 

(=a  I  +  will  be  =  1,0032,  and  its  logarithm 

^  0,0014.  Whanct  die  log.  of  the  fomer  put  of  out 
bjrfilhftltistbg  this  value,  will  be  5.1369  +  3 


log.^<4-3kg.fineA  =  3  xi.7n34-log..^+iog.fin.A 

and  that  of  the  latter  s  4.7109  +  a  kg.  ^  Hf-  log.  fin. 

2  A  :  which*  orpcdTed  in  words  at  length*  give  the  fol- 
lowing 

PRACTICAL  RULES. 
I't  To  the  fun  of  the  cenftant  lo^th  1.7123,  and 


firft  equa.  =  s  f  -  0.7^^7    =''^«=^"-="9i"  2.0773- 
From    1.978537  =  log.  of  perihelion-dif.  0.9517^1 
Subftr.  e.eao45a  =  log.  of  the  aphdion^UA  1.0^219 

the  rem.  T!958o85  willbea(3d)coofl.log  fiirdiboriMC,t» 
which  add  9  617  596= log,  tang.  ^  cor,  anom.  22*.  31'.  2|* 
fo  (h all  q.ij^b&i  =. \<^. tang. i true anora. 20°.  37.  40" 
w  hofc  double  41*.  15'.  20".  11  thercftn  the  true  umalf 
reouired. 

The  lame  oeentrictty  being  retained,  let  the  nwaa 

anomaly  be  now  fuppofed  120  degrees. 

Then,  log.  fin.  anom.  9>937 j  log.  fin.  2  anom.  9.9375 

log,  for  firft  equation  o>aim  Iqg.far  ndoqnafc  «.077^ 

°^^3o  2d  cquat.  =103  i"  a.et4a 

firft  equat.  =:  to"  0.9990 

Hence  i2o°-f.i{r-i'43r  =  119^  58'a6r*»»tlie 

cor.  anomaly. 

Tlu  relorc  log.  tang,  i  cor.  anom.  59* 59*13  i*  10.238331 
+  third  conft.  I02.  for  this  orbit  —  —  —  i  958085 
=  log.  tang.  {  true  anom.  57*  32'  |o"  - —  10.196+16 
Whence  the  anomaly  itfclf  is  given=  3'.        4  .  2c 

if  the  excentricity  be  afiumed  k=  0.066777  (being  the 
greatcft  that  Dr.  Halley  gives  to  the  lunar  oniie)  the  two 
conftant  logarithms,  to  be  adder!  to  the  fines  of  the  mean 
anomaly  and  of  its  double,  will  be  0.53^9  and  2  3601: 
whence,  if  the  faid  anomaly  be  t.iken  50"  (at  which, 
accordinjg  to  the  Doctor's  I  able,  f>r$  tx^duwd*  cakuU 
ajuatitHn  tntri  lumr,  the  whole  correction  is  a  maximum) 
the  former  pan  of  the  £ud  corieaion  wtil  be  found 
=  18  f",  and  the  latter  part  s  225  | ' :  thcrefwe  the 
fum  of  both  is  244",  or  4',  4",  agiLvin-  cx.iSly  with  the 
quaiuity  given  in  the  table.  Ami  in  the  very  fame  man- 
ner tiic  propir  torreclions  correfpoading  to  other  ano- 
malies and  cxccQiricities  mav  be  computed  the  error 
never  amounttiw  to  abme  a  Hngle  fecond  in  any  of  the 
nlanets,  except  liate  and  MKCWy  :  in  the  place  of 
Mars,  the  greateft  CrtW  will  be  two  or  three  feconds  ; 
and  in  that  ut  Mercury  about  as  mzuv  rn-.nutes.  As  tu 
the  Earth  and  Venus,  the  iucond  equation  alone  wiJi  be 
fuiiicient  to  give  their  places  to  lefs  than  a  fecond. 


ANOMQEANS,  in  ccdcfiaftical  hiW,  the  name  bv 
which  the  pure  Arians  were  dtftinguifliea  in  the  fouitk 
century,  in  contradiftinfiion  to  the  Semi  .\rians. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  G.-cck,  £•:  :«!!(•>,  rJiHrr- 
ent,  diffimilai  :  for  the  pure  Arians  aliirtcd,  thjt  th;  fonL 
was  of  a  nature  different  from,  and  in  nothing  hke,  that 
of  the  father:  vybereas  the  Semi- Arians  acknowledged  ». 
likcneft  of  natuiein  the  font  at  the  fame  tine  that  they 
denied*  with  the  pure  Aiiani*  ib«  coofuhftaq^^  of  thei 
word. 

t  The 
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The  Semi-Arians  cowtenuied  «be  Aoomcui*  in  the  t 
council  of  Seleucta,  and  tfie  Anoni«u»  in  their  turn 
condemned  the  Scmi-Arians  in  the  councils  of  Conftan- 
ttnople  and  Antioch,  crafing  the  word  mc*!^*  l"kc,  out 
of  the  Formula  of  Rimini,  and  that  of  Conftantinoplc. 

ANONA,  in  botin]r»  die  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
uteft  pcriandtvm  h  compoTed  of  three  cordatcd,  hol- 
towcJ,  mill  Iharp-pointcd  leaves;  the  (lamina  are  fcarcc 
Vtfible;  but  the  anthcrx  numerous  :  the  fruit  is  a  large 
berry,  of  an  ov  ii  h  nirc,  (nvL  teJ  with  a  fquamofe  punc- 
tuated bark :  the  iccds  are  numerous,  hard,  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  placed  circularly, 

ANONiSi  Itffi  Hmrm,  in  bounv,  the  name  of  a 
|lant,  whofe  roots  ire  abme  a  loot  long,  creep  every 
way,  and  not  eafily  broken.  The  f?nllcs,  which  lie  on 
the  ground,  are  flender,  tough,  rcddifh,  hairy,  and  full 
of  prickles;  they  are  bcfct  with  roundifh  leaves,  placed 
ihiee  together  aliemately,  fli^htly  crenatcd,  hnir-,  nf  a 
tak  green  coloar«  and  glutmous  to  the  tuuL  i  I  he 
flowers  are  papilionaceous,  of  a  light  purple,  or  fldh  co- 
lour, and  grow  in  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  Dranches.  The 
piftil  is  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lonCf  and  confifls  of 
one  biv-alved  fiat  capfule,  containing  a  ungle  feed  in  the 
ibapc  of  a  Udne;f« 

Kefi  faaimr  ia  accottoied  deteifive,  good  to  open  ob- 
flyaAions  of  dw  liver,  and  to  care  tltejaundicei  Some 
aftrtn  it  is  a  diuretic,  and  proper  in  fuppnSoil  of  the 
wine  ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  rarely  ufed. 

ANONYMOUS,  fomething  without  a  name. 

The  word  is  Greek,  «r«rvfi^,  and  compounded  of  «, 
prir.  and  mfut,  a  name. 

It  is  generally  applied  to  fuch  books  as  are  publiihed 
without  the  name  of  the  author }  and  to  fuch  authors 
whofe  names  are  unknown. 

ANOREXY,  among  phyficians,  implies  a  want  of 
appetite,  or  a  loathing  of  food. 
,  The  word  ts  Greek,  nfcf ifnu  and  compounded  of  *, 
prfr.  and  «piy9ju«/»  to  covet  or  Mite. 

The  anorexy  is  eirh-r  -in  effential  difeafe,  proceeding 
from  a  fault  in  the  ft  :m:i:h,  or  derived  from  otiierdifor- 
ders.  When  it  is  in  url^;lr1al  difeafe,  it  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  a  voracioufncfs,  and  a  hard  diet;  whence 
crude  and  undigefted  humours  will  arife  and  prevent  di- 

Siftion ;  which  is  often  known  fraia  a  ftnfe  of  weij^t  in 
e  ftomach,  or  frtmi  copious  wind  and  eruditions  of  va- 
rious kinds,  chiefly  the  nidorous  and  acid  ;  or  from  a 
naufea  and  reaching  to  vomit.  In  old  perfons,  when  the 
whole  body  is  feeble,  it  may  proceed  from  want  of  fpi- 
nca»  or  the  llnida  being  defeoive,  or  from  a  debility  of 
iIhb  contraaive  feice  and  motions  of  die  flmnachyWlience 
an  unlverfal  decay  proceeds. 

This  diforder  is  often  a  fymptom  of  other  difeafes, 

£articularly  the  acute,  as  inflammations,  afthma,  dropfv, 
jrpochondriac  paiEon,  melancholy,  the  gout,  vomiting, 
or  dyfentery ;  or  when  the  humours  are  (o  corrupt,  and 
die  fptrits  to  oppcefied  in  malienant  difeafcs,  that  the  fa- 
culty of  dieeftian  is  de}  ravedl,  or  nature  may  be  To  bu- 
fici'.  :n  ?xp«1ling  another  iifeafc,  -.s  tn  neglect  this.  In 
the-  iait  cafe  it  cannot  hc' cured  t.ll  ;hi:  difeafe  itfelf  is 
vanquifhed. 

.  In  the  fpontaneous  anorexy,  when  the  ftomach  is 
loaded  with  crudities,  which  catffea  reaching  to  vomit,  a 
frigle  emetic  will  often  perform  a  cure,  joined  to  a  fto- 
machic  remedy :  but  if  there  is  no  reaching,  the  humours 
are  to  be  incidcd  and  digcftcd  with  bitter  falts,  fuch  as 
the  {alts  of  bitter  herbs,  tartar  vitriolated,  arcanum  du- 
plicatum,  or  the  like,  given  in  powder  from  a  fcruple  to 
hall  a,  diam,  feveral  thnes  in  a  day  i  or  terra  foliata  tar- 
taric dtflbilved,  to  fixty  drops  or  mwe.  After  thi?  the 
cathartic,  compofed  01  bitter  Mgiedienti,  or  EpTom  fait, 
mav-  be  given. 

When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  purged,  bitter 
cltxin  and  tin^ures  (hould  be  ufcd,  combined  with  aro-> 
natjca*  fima  fifrr  to  fixty  drops,  or  upwaid««  to  reflore 
tone  of  the  ftomach.  Candied  ging^,  ocange-peelt 
or  elixir  vitrioli,  efpecially  when  the  peccant  hunoor  is 
alk&Iious  or  bilious,  may  be  properly  added  to  the  infu- 
fions  of  bitter  roots  and  herbs,  with  aromatics  in  wine, 
efpecially  iNMmwood  wine,  and  the  lilce  ftomadiie  li- 
quors. 

When  tbc  cniditMi  of  the  ftonacb  are  acid,  sbfer* 
ai 
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bents  are  proper,  fuch  as  crabs  eyes,  mother  of  pear)  snd 
coral,  and  then  a  fuitable  purge  of  aloetic  pills  or  rhu- 
barb, or  a  bitter  cathartic  fait.  Magncfui  .ilb.i  is  likc- 
wifc  ufcful  on  this  account,  being  abiorbent  and  ufeful 
in  the  hypochondriac  palllon.  TTib  fliould  be  taken  for 
fome  davs,  fiom  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  ;  if  the  dofe  be 
enlarged  «►  a  dnun  or  two,  it  will  purge  pretty  briflcly. 
The  crudities  being  evacuated,  bitters  and  atomatics  arc 
proper,  as  well  as  chalvbcatcs  and  f  inclwres  of  ftecl  ;  fpa 
waters,  and  other  mincr.il  waters  of  the  fame  kind,  toge- 
ther with  exercife,  and  now  and  then  .1  draught  of  ge- 
nerous wine  will  be  foujiJ  very  advantapeous.  Smoakmg 
tobacco  frequently  is  hurtful,  as  wcU  as  drinking  of 
druns }  the  diet  uotild  be  regularv  and  the  patient  muft 
avoid  aliments  that  are  baMofdigeftioii{fat»oirflatuhmly 
and  alfo  inrcnfe  ftudies. 

ANSvt,  in  aftronomy,  implies  the  parts  of  Saturn's 
ring  projeaing  beyond  the  dt(k  of  the  planet.  See-  the 
article  Saturn. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  properly  fignlfies  handles  ; 
theft  parts  of  the  ring  ap()earing  like  handles  to  tbc  body 
of  the  planet. 

ANSER,  thcgoofe,  in  natural  hiftory ;  fee  the  article 

GOCSE. 

ANS£S»  in  iftioMoiiiv^  the  liune  with  anfc  Setf 
Awji^ 

ANT,  Fermha,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  infect,  celebrated  both  for  its  induilry  and  (eco- 
nomy. 

The  fight  of  ants  is  really  very  inftru£live.  They  artf 
a  little  people  united,  like  the  bees,  in  a  republic  go« 
verned  by  its  own  laws  and  politics.  They  have  a  kmd 
of  oblong  city,  divided  into  various  ftreets,  that  termi> 
nate  at  oifFerent  magazines.  Some  of  the  ants  confolidate 
the  earth,  and  prevent  its  falling  in,  by  a  furface  of  glue 
with  which  they  incruft  it.  Thofe  which  we  commonly 
fee,  amafs  fevml  f|^inters  of  wood,  which  they  drasr 
over  the  tops  of  dieir  ftreett,  and  ofe  diem  as  ruters  to 
fuflain  the  roof ;  and  acrofs  thefe  they  l.iy  another  rank 
ot  fplintcrs,  and  cover  them  wkh  a  heap  of  dry  rufhes, 
grafs,  and  ftraw,  which  they  raifc  with  a  d(jublc  Hope,  to 
turn  the  current  of  the  water  from  their  m<^azinc«  t 
fome  of  which  are  appropriated  to  receive  their  provt* 
fiona,  and  in  the  othm  they  dii^o£t  their  iggs>  and  die 
wonnB  tliat  preceed  from  durti. 

As  to  their  provifions,  they  take  up  with  every  thing 
eatable,  and  are  indefatigable  in  bringing  home  their 
fupplies.  You  may  fee  one  loaded  with  the  kernel  of 
fome  fruit,  another  bends  under  the  weight  of  a  dead 
gnat.  Sometimes  fcvcral  of  them  are  at  worie  on  the 
carcafe  of  a  May-fly,  or  fome  other  infe£t.  What  can- 
not be  removed  they  eat  on  the  fpot,  and  carry  home  all 
that  is  capable  of  being  prcfervcd.  The  whole  fociciy  is 
not  permitted  to  make  excurfions  at  random  :  fome  are 
detached,  as  fcouts,  to  get  intelligence ;  and,  aoeording 
to  die  tUiin^  they  bring,  all  the  community  are  upon  * 
the  march,  either  to  ittaoi  a  ripe  pear,  a  calee  of  fugar, 
or  ajar  of  fwccr  n-nts  ;  and,  in  order  to  come  to  this 
jar,  they  leave  the  j^aiden,  and  afcend  tbc  lioufc  ;  there 
they  find  this  mine  of  fugar,  this  rich  Peru  of  fweecj, 
that  opens  all  its  trcafures  to  their  view.  Hut  their  march 
to  it,  as  well  a3  their  return  from  it,  is  under  fome  regU" 
lation :  the  whole  band  is  ordered  to  aiIi;mbJe  and  move 
in  the  fame  track ;  but  the  injun£Kon  is  not  executed 
with  much  fcverity,  and  they  have  liberty  to  expatiate 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  fpring  any  game  in 
the  country.  The  green  vermin  that  make  an  infinite 
wafte  among  flowers,  and  cockle  the  leaves  of  the  peach 
and  pear  trees,  are  furrownded  with  a  glue,  or  liind  of 
honey,  which  is  fought  for  by  the  ants  with  great  avi- 
dity ;  but  they  are  not  folticitous  either  for  the  flelh  of 
thefe  creatures,  or  for  any  part  of  the  pl.mt.  Thefe  are 
the  vermin  who  are  the  authors  of  ail  that  dcftru£Uon  to 
our  tteest which  is  falfely  imputed  to  the  ants,  and  itxmt 
upon  tliem  a  very  umiift  and  cruel  pnlcGutioo* 

Their  next  prevailing  piffion  is  to  amafi  a  flore  of 
provifions  that  will  keep;  and,  left  the  humidity  of  the 
cells  fliould  make  the  corn  fhoot  up,  wc  an-  told  that 
thev  gnaw  off  the  buds  which  grow  ,it  the  point  ot  the 
grain.  But  this  fecms  to  be  a  vulgar  error  j  though  all 
the  ancients  ncndon  it }  and  Aldrovaadus  afltnvs  us  he 
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fijirf  fecn  it.  Their  labours,  as  well  rt^  th  ii  inciinstions, 
iTSiv  indeed  vary  according  to  their  I;vjiics.  And  it  is 
lilwwife  probable  that  thetr  auxeliai,  which  w  6mt- 
timcf  yelW,  have  been  lafcm  for  graiiu  of  com  mthout 

buds,  and  furelled  by  moifture. 

The  ants,  after  they  have  paflcd  the  fummerin  a  con- 
ftant  cmploynur.t  :inJ  fatigue,  (hut  th<-infclvi.>  up  in  the 
winter,  anu  enjoy  the  frturs  of  tluir  Lihour  m  peace  ; 
'kowever,  it  ii  vciy  pro'jiblc,  they  cat  but  little  in  that 
fcafott,  ajid  ate  cither  benumbed,  or  buried  in  Acep,  like 
a  multitude  of  other  infciSs }  and  therefore  their  indudry 
m  ftoring  up  pioviTions  is  not  fo  much  intended  to  guard 
agunft  toe  wmter,  as  to  pravfa!e«  during  the  harvcft,  a 
neceflary  fuftenancc  for  their  young.  They  nourifh 
them,  as  foon  as  they  leave  the  egg,  with  an  affiduity 
that  cmpldvs  th'.-  whrilc  ti..tir,:i  ;  and  the  care  of  their 
little  progeny  t*  ttkcHicd  a  matter  of  import.tncc  to  all 
the  ftaie. 

When  the  young  quit  the  egg,  they  arc  little  worms, 
no  longer  than  common  grains  of  fand,  and  after  they 
bave  for  fome  time  received  their  aliment,  which  is 
brought  to  them  in  caramon,  and  diflributed  in  equal 
proporcions,  they  fpin  a  thread,  and  wrap  themlielvei  up 
in  a  white  web,  and  fometimes  in  one  that  is  yellow  ; 
at  w hi ch  period  they  cc.ifc  to  cat,  anJ  li-aomc  aurclias. 
In  ilii.-,  ft.ite,  fomc  pi'  ipic  f.ir.cy  they  .irr  the  eggs  of 
ants,  whi-ii  ill  rc..lit\  they  uic  the  nymphs  "iicofwhofe 
luins  the  new  pifmires  arc  to  rife.  7  houth  the  younf- 
dilcontinne  their  eating*  their  nurture  Hill  proves  very 
Ctttguing  to  theit  parents.  Thcfc  have  generally  fcveral 
apartment*,  and  remove  their  young  from  the  nurfery  to 
wme  other  manfion  tbqr  intend  to  pcmle^  Tbey  other 
raife  the  aurclias  toward  the  furlace  of  the  eartb*  or  fink 
tlicm  to  Ti  tiiftatnc  frnm  it,  in  proportion  a*  the  fi::i[itn  is 
cither  vvaim  or  cold,  r.tiiiv  or  dry-  I  hcv  raile  ilicm 
when  the  weather  jirovcs  i'crcnc,  or  when  a  long  drought 
is  fuccceded  by  gentle  dews ;  but,  at  the  approach  of 
aigbc  and  cold,  or  the  appearance  of  (bowers,  they  clafp 
their  beloved  charge  in  their  armi*  and  dcfcend  with  them 
to  fuch  a  depth,  that  one  muft  then  dig  above  a  foot 
into  the  earth  before  thoft  auieliaa  can  be  difoovered. 

If  a  moufe,  frog,  or  other  like  anitna]  be  placed  in  an 
ant-hill,  he  will  be  di  voutcd,  in  a  few  Jays,  to  the  bones 
and  lisamrnts.  Hcnrc  wc  arc  luniiflicd  with  a  method 
of  obt.iinin;:  ft;»;ict<>.'i5  of  thnfc  uniitu.N,  ex()i.iilitcly  beau- 
tiful arid  periecl,  far  furpalFtng  sku^  thuiu  that  can  be  ex- 
ecuted by  artificial  anatomy.  '1  he  fubjct^  is  for  this 
purpofe  to  be  inclofcd  in  a  wooden  box,  and  properly 
diflended*  to  prevent  the  parts  from  coUapfing  or  being 
crowed  together  by  tbe  earth.  1'he  box  i>  to  be.jierfo' 
rated  with  a  number  of  boles,  through  which  the  mleds 
will  pre fc  ntly  find  their  wiy. 

A(<i'f-ilATER,  in  natural  hii^ory,  the  name  an  Amc- 
fican  quadruped  that  lives  upon  ants. 

This  creature  is  as  long  and  as  tall  as  a  middle  fiaed 
(iog  ;  his  hind  legs  refcmbic  thofe  of  the  bear  ;  but  his 
fore  legs  are  more  flendcr.  His  fore  feet  are  flat,  and 
divided  into  four  toes,  armed  with  long  claws ;  but  thole 
bdiind  have  five  toct.  His  bead  is  long»  with  a  ihscp 
prominent  fhout»  fmal}  round  black  eyes,  and  very  Mack 
ears.  Thofc  that  have  meafured  the  tongue,  afPriri, 
that  ihcy  have  found  it  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length, 
but  very  flenJcr  ;  he  i>blj|?cd  to  bend  part  ot  it  bact 
when  he  keepi>  it  vnithtn  his  mouth,  the  jaws  being  too 
fhort  to  contain  it  without  this  art  fxe. 

He  lives  upon  ants,  as  was  obiervcd  above,  and  when 
he  has  found  out  one  of  their  ncfls,  he  open*  the  upper 

^tt  of  it  with  hi*  claws,  that  he  ntay  have  room  to  put 
his  fiiout  and  tongue.  This  is  befineared  with  a  Simy 
liquor,  and  is  foon  covered  with  ants,  when  he  draws  it 
into  his  mouth  and  fwallows  them.  He  repeats  this 
fraitice  as  long  as  they  will  run  into  the  famefnare. 

The  tail  of  this  creature  is  very  remarkable,  and  in 
ibme  meafure  rcfcmbK^  that  ut'  liic  fox.  It  is  generally 
two  feet  in  length,  almutl  nat,  and  covered  on  all  fides 
with  hair,  from  iiftcen  to  twenty  inches  long:  it  is  a 
litUe  hatCh,  which  gives  it  fonKwhat  the  appcaiwice  of  a 
horfe'a  tail }  is  very  Arong«  and  he  can  move  it  juft  as 
he  pleafes ;  when  he  turns  it  upon  his  back,  it  entirely 
covers  it,  and  defends  the  creatute  from  the  rain,  which 
he  greatly  didikesr 
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An T-BtAR,  the  fame  with  ant-cater  defcril>e(J  in  tht! 
preceding  article. 

Ant-Hu.ls,  in  buibandry,  an  little  hillocks  of  eafth 
which  the  ana  throw  up  foe  their  hab^iRion  for  the 
breeding  their  Toaag.  They  arc  a  very  grtrat  mif- 
cbief  to  dry  paftures,  not  only  by  wafting  fo  much 
land  as  thcv  cover,  hut  by  hindering  the  fcytlie  in  mow- 
ing the  ^rrals,  and  y  icldi:ig  a  poor  hun^iy  IcKxi  p«rniciotlS 
tu  cattle. 

The  manner  of  deftroying  them  is  to  cut  them  itito 
four  parts  from  the  top,  and  then  dig  into  them  fo  deep 
as  to  take  out  the  core  below,  ib  deep  that,  wben  the  luif, 
IS  laid  down  again,  it  may  lie  fomewbat  lower  than  the 
level  «f  the  leti  «f  the  land  and  this  win  prevent  the 
ants  from  retnming  to  the  fame  place,  whii  h  othcrwile 
thiy  w  .uIJ  ccrfamly  do.  The  e.uth  that  is  taken  out 
muli  be  (mattered  to  as  great  a  diltance  as  may  be,  other- 
wife  they  will  coUca  it  Mcctber.  and  sniw  another  JiUI 

juft  by. 

The  proper  time  for  doing  this  is  winter,  and,  if  the 
places  be  left  open,  tbe  fro^ft  and  tains  of  tliat  time  of 
the  year  will  deftrt^  the  feft)  but  ia  diiacale  care  muft 
be  taken  that  they  are  covered  iip  early  cpoi :  'i  i/i  thc- 
fpring,  otherwife  they  will  be  lefs  fertile  in  t^iaU  thaa 
the  other  places. 

In  Hertfordfhire  thcv  ufc  a  pjrtitular  kind  of  fpodeto 
this  purpofi..  It  ii  very  fhiip,  and  formed  at  the  top 
into  the  fliajw  of  a  creicent }  Jo  that  the  whole  edge 
makes  up  ntore  than  three  fourths  of  a  circle  :  this  cuts 
in  every  part,  and  does  the  bufinefs  very  quickly  and  cf- 
Iccluaily :  others  ule  the  lame  laArtimeRU  that  they  d» 
for  mole-hills. 

Human  dung  Is  a  better  remedy  than  all  thrfe,  as  i» 
proved  bv  rxprTimcr:  ,  r.r  ::  wii'l  klil  .;rtat  numbers  of 
them,  ana  »l,-ivc  all  the  u  k  awa) ,  if  only  a  tiiiaJl quantity 
ol  It  he  put  into  their  hills 

ANTA,  ill  jutciem  arcbitcdurc,  a  fquarc  pilaAer^ 
placed  at  the  comers  of  the  buildings. — I^c  CIcrc  uiha 
the  term  to  ftgnify  a  kind  of  ibaft  oi  a  pillar,  without 
bafe  or  capital,  and  even  without  any  mpidding. 

Amta,  in  natural  biAory,  the  name  of  an  Minid  eato* 
raon  in  Brazil,  and  called  tapierete. 

It  is  as  large  as  a  calf,  but  rtTctnblcs  a  hoj;  in  fhspc, 
cfpccially  the  liead,  which  terminates  la  a  point  on  the 
upper  pait.  It  has  a  probofck  over  the  mouib,  which  it 
can  coiuraa  or  extend  at  pleafure.  The  eyes  arc  fmail, 
and  like  thofe  of  a  hog,  but  thicker.  The  fore  feet  have 
four  toes,  three  of  which  are  large,  and  the  Other  faiaU} 
but  the  hind  feet  only  three.  It  has  no  tail  j  and  .the 
^  Qua  is  hard :  and,  while  the  aniwri  is  young,  it  is  co- 
vned  with  Ibort  hab-  of  a  darkifli  ci^ur,  varicjetatcd 
with  white  fpots  ;  but  when  it  hzs  done  growin.r,  the 
colour  is  yellow,  and  without  ipots.  It  tted<i  chuflv  ii^ 
the  night,  on  grafs,  fugar  canes,  cabbages,  and  the  like* 
The  flcfb  has  a  tafte  like  beef,  but  not  very  agreeable. 

The  Indians  make  a  fort  of  helmets  of  the»  (Hnt^ 
which  cannot  be  penetrated  with  an  arrow. 

ANTAGONIST  MujlUt.,  in  anatomy,  are  diofia 
which  have  oppofitc  fiia^umw  w  tawws  aivl  cxienA«a» 
didisStm  and  adduAors,  frc. 

ANTARCTIC,  fomething  oppofiia  ie  the  hear,  m 

conftcllation  near  the  nortii  pule. 
I'he  word  >:>  formed  from  theGfack,iifrf»ag3ttnfi^  or 

oppolite,  and  ■±y^.^■^,  a  bear. 

An  I  ARC  l  ie  Ciul/,  in  geography  and  aftronoray,  is  a. 
fmali  circle  of  the  fpherc,  23».  30'.  diAant  irwithe  foutfa. 
pole. 

Antakctic  JP«<r,  the  £hm  with  Imith  pafe.  Seo 

ANTARES,  in  aftronotnyr  the  uante  of  a  ITar  of  the 
firft  magnitude,  called  alfo  the  fcorpion's  heart.  lt& 
longitude  is  6*.  i^,  14",  of  SagiClarius }  taA  Its  latitude 
4-.  3!'.  26".  S.  ^ 

AN TK,  in  heraldry,  implies  the  pieces  being  let  intot 
one  another,  in  the  form  CKpreflcd  in  blazoning ;  as  by. 
dove- tails,  rounds,  fwa]low>tails,  or  the  like. 

ANTLCliDENT,  inagcnnal  feofe,  implies  fame- 
thing  that  goes  before  another,  tttfaer  with  regard  to  time 
orpuce. 

The woid  ts  Latin,  muadaut  and  compounded  of  unity 
hefiiie,  andfld^togpi, 

Ante- 
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AsTf  L  I  Dr  NT,  in  grammar,  is  the  worsl  to  which  the 
K-Litive  rctVrs.  Thus  in  the  fcntence,  "  The-  book,  that 
*'  wc  rL';;d,"    the  word  hou*.  is  the  anteccctiu. 

Antecedent,  in  logic,  i«  the  firft  propofition  of  an 
cntbvmcma.    See  the  article  Ekthymcma. 

Ahtcceoekt,  in  mathematics,  is  the  firil  of  t\«  o 
tcnnl  in  a  ratio,  being  that  which  is  compared  to  the 
fidwr.  Thus  in  the  ratio  of  jr  to  jr^  « i*  the  uitecedentt 
"See  Ratio. 

Antecedent  Dtcret,  in  the  fchool  philofophy,  is  a 
decree  preceding  fome  other  decree.    It  is  a  famous  dif- 

!iute  whether  prcdcSinitian  bs  k  decM  aBtMeden^  or 
ubftquciit  to  laith. 

As^  r.cEDENT  among  phyficians,  Atch  as  are 
obfcrvcd  before  a  diftempcr  is  formed  fufficicntly  to  be 
reduced  to  any  particular  claG.  Thus  a  bad  difpofltion 
of  theblood  uanuitecedentiigo,  becauGs  it  pnoedce  aa 
infinite  number  of  difeafri. 

ANTECFDF.NCE,  Antiudtntia,  in  affronony,  im- 
plies iui  apparent  motion  towards  the  weft,  or  conuary  to 
^  order  of  the  (iens. 

ANTECHAMBER,  in  architcaurc,   implies  the 
chamber  thst  leads  to  the  chirf  ai'.utmcnt. 

The  word  i?  compottnded  oi  the  Latin  propolition, 
tfStt  before,  and  chambfT. 

ANT£DAT£t  in  law,  implies  a  fpuriotu  or  jalfe 
date,  prior  to  ibe  nroe  dMoof  My  writing. 

Thr  word  is  compoumled  of  th«  Latuit  Mtf,  iMloFe, 
and  tLitum,  a  date. 

ANl'EDiLU  VIAN,  in  a  general  (iuife»  impliwfcaie- 
thing  thai,  exiltcd  before  the  deluge 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  compoundal  vimtif  ttribie, 
and  Eluvium,  a  delude. 

AntedilUVIAH  PUi^iply,  ibt  plliklbfJiy«rtbe  pa- 
tiiudtt  before  the  Muge. 

Some  who  Iwve  traced  philofophy  badt  to  itt  oriein, 
•re  fo  far  from  (lopping  at  the  firil  man,  that  they  foar 
to  the  (kies,  and  feek  it  amcn^  the  angeh.   But  was 
Adam,  the  fiift  man,  really  a  philofophcr  ?  This  feveral 
oiakc  no  doubt  of.    Homiu^  in  (hort,  tells  us  that,  in 
his  opinion,  Adam,  before  his  fall,  w  is  not  only  perfedl 
in  all  knowledge,  but  aifo  retained  fomc  vclligia  or  traces 
of  this  pcrftftion  after  his  fall.    The  remembrance  of 
vbat  he  had  loft  hciae  always  in  his  mind,  kindled  in 
hhlwut  a  pafficnaltdflfire  of  rocovcriog  the  knowledge 
lia  bad  robbed  him  of,  and  diCpttivg  the  daifcnefa  which 
had  thrown  a  veil  over  it.  Tofatisfy  thisthirft  of  know 
ledge,  he  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  the  contemplation  of 
isature  j  and,  carrying  fcieace  to  the  hijhclt  pitch,  left 
mcft  ot  his  dilcovcricf  to  his  children,    bccjuie  he  lived 
lonp  enough  to  communicate  them.    Such  are  the  rea 
fonmgs  of  Dr.  Hornius;  to  which  we  might  add  what 
the  Jewijih  labbina  have  wro«e»  if  their  fables  merited 
onr  attention.  But  Hornius  often  fame  &rther  argu- 
ments topiOTt  Mm  »  pMlofoidicty aad  even  of  thekrft 
rank.  Had  he  not  been  a  DatuiaNi^  &y«  HoraiiM,  could 
be  have  givtn  the  animals  names  fo  cxprcdivc  of  their 
nature  ?  Euftbius  has  brought  a  proof  ot  Adajn's  lofric. 
As  to  the  m.uhem.itics,   he  muft  hsivc  certainly  undtr- 
fiood  themt  or  he  could  iKver  have  made  cloatbs  out  of 
diefttns  of  wild  beads,  have  built  him  an  houfc,  obferved 
lint  motions  of  the  (lars,  and  tegulated  the  year  by  the 
courfe  of  the  fiin.    But  the  highen  of  all  thefe  convinc- 
ing argiHicntBy  brought  in  mwrn  of  Adam'a  pbikfophy, 
is  thU,  that  he  wrote  booVt,  that  thefe  books  contained 
all  the  fublimc  fcienccs  which  he  hacJ  made  himfLlf 
»n?fverof  with  incredible  labour.  It  is  true,  indeed,  thefe 
books  are  apocryphal,  or  loft  j  but  that  fii^iiihcs  iiothin;T  , 
becaufc  tradition  has  preferveid  the  mIks  ui  the  authentic 
books  whereof  he  was  the  real  author. 

Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  refute  all  thefe  argu- 
ments: fiift,  if  wefpeak  of  Adjru's  wifdom  before  the 
fijl,  it  has  no  idanon  to  ^lofojihy  in  tbcfeolc  wc  accept 
it,  for  that  wiChm  confided  in  tlie  knowledge  of  God 
andhimfclf ;  but  particularly  in  that  practical  knowledge 
which  mioht  lead  him  to  the  happinefs  for  which  he  was 
created.  It  i^  true,  Adam  polFcfled  this  kind  of  wildom  ; 
but  what  conrte^tion  haa  this  with  a  philofophy  which 
admiration  and  curiofity,  the  daughters  of  ignorance, 
fcodofx,  which  is  not  acquired  withosi  the  confii^  of 
wSmot  opInioiM  i  The  wifdom  wi^  which  Aim  tm 
t 


created,  wa«  that  divine  wifdom  which  Is  ihr  tVuI:  of 
^^race,  which  God  pours  fortii  even   on  the  weakcft 
minds.    This  is,  no  douht,  a  true  philoiophv  which  dvs 
rational  mind  firft  conceived,  and  all  ages  have  con-i 
curred  to  produce  and  carry  to  it!  fttteUt  maturity.  If 
Adam,  in  his  ftate  of  innocence,  had  no  philotiBpli^^ 
what  will  become  of  that  they  attribute  to  him  after  hii 
£tU,  which  waa  but  a  faint  gUrnncring  of  whtt  k« 
had  before  i  Would  they  perfuade  us  tiiat  Adam,  wholS 
(in  continually  followed  htm,  and  who  could  think  on 
nothing  but  the  jneatii  ot  rccrwcilinpj  himfrlf  to  Gotl- 
and relifting  the  evils  that  furround  him,  had  a  mind  fuf* 
(icicntly  at  eafe  to  apply  himfclf  to  the  barren  fpecala.< 
tions  of  vain  philofophy    He  gave  names  to  animalci 
but  does  this  prove  him  wt  11  acrniainted  with  their  n*» 
ture  and  properties  ?  He  rcafoncd  with  Eve,  ourcommoit  . 
aotbcr»  and  hia  cbildieo  from  thencafliaU  wetondads 
heumlerftood  the  art  of  logic  i  By  ftich  reaibaing  as  this 
we  may  make  every  man  a  loeician.    He  built  h'mfeif 
a  poor  cottage,  (;ovcrncd  his  family  prudently,  irflructcd 
them  in  their  dutv,  taught  them  religious  worfhip  ;  but 
aretheie  fu&cicnt  reafons  to  prove  Adam  an  arctiitcct,  a 
politician,  and  divine  i  How  can  any  one  maintain  Adani 
to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  letters,  when  it  is  evi^ 
dent  that  mankind,  long  after  the  flood,  made  ufe  of  hie- 
roglyphics, the  noil  imperfeS  of  ail  kiads  of  writing,  99 
convey  thmr  ideas  fOeach  odier;  and  that  ihiB  waa  dM 
firft  attempt  made  of  the  kind.    The  wondrrs  of  nature 
W  expofed  toour  view  in  the  mofl  glaring  light  a  long 
time  before  we  have  rcafo.n,  opportunity,  or  prnrtration 
enough  to  enquire  into  them.    Jt  we  came  into  the 
world  with  the  fame  decree  of  reafon  with  which  we  gc> 
to  a  play-houfc  the  firft  time,  ftruck,  on  the  fudden  draw- 
ing of  the  curtain,  with  the  magnificence  of  the  (ctnca 
and  decorations  of      p^r,  we  oooM  mat  brbear  ad^ 
miring  iu  beauty,  and  cxwnbtiag  ita  fintfibie;  but  who 
is  furprifcd  at  what  he  has  feen  for  a  courfe  of  fifty 
years  ?  Among  men,  the  wants  of  fome  take  up  all  their 
time  to  fupply  their  necciEtics  ;  they  have  oone  to  apply 
themfelves  to  metaphyficai  fpcculatbns    the  rifmg  fun 
calls  them  to  their  labour  ;  and  the  finelt  night  that  cvci* 
(bone  on  the  bcfpangled  (ky  fpeaks  no  language  tothemy 
Of  only  fays  this,  ''Uo,  weary  labourer,  to  reft."  Manjr 
of  more  ieifiuc  citlwr  iiave  not  had  an  oppactmiitvto  iiM 
terrogate  nature,  or  wanted  capacity  to  ondtfUMi  iws 
anfwen.   The  philofoplucal  genius,  wbeie  ftgaldty, 
(baking  off  the  yoke  of  cuflom,  firft  ^ued  w'rth  iramira-* 
tion  on  the  prodigic-i  of  nature  v.Ki  h  furrount!ed  him, 
defcentlcd  into  hirnfclf,  aflccd  himklt  quedions,  nird  (rave 
himfclf  anfwcrs  concerning  all  the  objects  which  he  faw^ 
muii  bsve  been  a  long  time  ta  futpence,  might  even 
have  died  without  having  credited  bis  own  opiluaiia,filjS 
the  author  of  the  EfTay  on  Merit  and  Virtue. 

If  Adam  had  no  phdotbphy,  there  certainly  can  be  no 


in  deawng  it  to  hiadiilditii  Cam  aiid  Seth. 
Nor  afe  we  to  Waai^ne  that  eidier  jubid  or  Tubat-Catn 

were  ^rcat  ])hilofophcrs,  merely  bccaufe  the  one  invented 
muiic,  and  the  other  found  out  the  iccrct  of  working;  in 
iron  and  brafs  ;  perhaps  they  only  improved  what  others 
dikovercd  before  them.  But,  fuppourtg  tliem  to  have 
been  the  inventors  of  thele  arts,  does  it  follow  as  a  ne- 
ceftary  conclufion  they  muft  have  been  philofophers  ? 
Every  one  knows  that  many  of  the  arts,  moil  ufcful  to 
focietv,  owe  their  invemion  to  chance  }  it  is  the  part  of 
philoiophy  to  realbn  on  the  genius  fte  dileoters  in  them 
after  they  arc  found  out.  It  is  a  bicftng  chance  has  pre- 
ven:cd  rmr  w.ints,  and  left  philofophy  almoft  nothin^:  to 
do.  Thus  \ou  fee  there  is  no  philofophy  cither  in  the 
branch  oi  Cmn  or  Seth.  We  iind  hoiieit  laborious  men 
before  the  flood,  who  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture, 
prefcrved  their  primitive  traditions,  tended  their  flocks, 
and  retained  a  true  knowledge  of  God  ;  but  were  no 
pbilefopbers  -.  wherefore  it  is  in  vain  to  feek  the  origiii 
and  rife  of  philofophyjn  the  time  preceding  the  HoetT  ' 
Antediluviaii  iFirU,  tlw  eanb  at  it  axifted  bcfoiv 
the  deluge. 

Dr.  Buinet  and  Dr.  Woodward  differ  very  wiJtIr 
about  the  antediluvian  world;  the  former  imagines  if^ 
face  and  appearance  to  have  been  fmooth,  equable,  and 
in  all  icfpc£U  diierent  fion  what  .we  now  find  it 
to  b<k 

The 
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the  facr  of  the  terraqucou";  gfohc,  b;-foii;  r.^.-r  drlijnc,  was 
the  fame  z^.  It  i'>  now,  viz.  uncqujl,  diltaiguifhcJ  into 
mountains  and  ii4lcs ;  aiiJ  having,  likewifc,  a  li-a,  l.^kc^, 
^ind  rivers;  that  thi»  lea  was  faJt,  as  ours  is  }  wa!>  iub- 
jtSt  to  tides,  and  poQxKed  nearly  the  fame  fpace  and  ex- 
tent that  it  now  does  ;  and  that  the  antediluvian  world 
was  Aocked  with  ajiimals,  vegetables,  metals,  miner.jl'-, 
|C|C.  thn  k  had  the  fune  pofitiiMi«  in  nfye&  of  the  fun, 
which  ours  now  hath,  its  axis  not  being  panlk),  but 
inclined,  25  ?.t  prefcnt,  to  the  pbre  of  the  ecliptic;  con- 
feqiicntlv,  (li.u  ihirc  were  then  the  fame  fucceffion  of 
weather,  and  the  fame  vicitlitudcs  of  fesfons,  a.'i  now. 
Mr.  Whirton  iniagine»  thut  the  chjos,  of  which  our 
earth  was  formed,  had  been  the  atmofphcre  of  a  comet  ; 
that  the  .-innual  motion  of  the  earth  began  3.%  fonn  as  it 
iflumed  a  new  form  ;  but  that  the  diurnal  motion  did 
not  take  place  till  the  lull  of  Adam ;  that  before  the  de- 
luge, the  y«ar  begad  at  the  aulamnal  cquinoK ;  tint  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  was  a  perfed  eirde }  and  that  the  folar 
and  lunar  ynrs  were  the  fame,  each  confiding  of  juft 
three  hundred  .md  fixty  days.  The  f^aie  of  the  .-■.nttdi- 
luvian  philofophy  has  likewife  heen  the  fubjeit  of  much 
debate  ainoiin;  authorj. 

ANTELOPE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  an 
animal  called,  by  Latin  authors,  gwUa  Afrkmrnt  and 
thought  hy  Ibme  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Lybian  goat. 

7m  antelope  »  mv  fwift ;  has  a  white  b^ly,  and  the 
reft  of  the  bodv  of  a  allow  cblour  \  the  white  and  the 
&l)ow  on  the  Itdcs  are  parted  by  a  black  ftripe ;  the  eyes 
arc  Wacic,  the  ears  I.irg-.  the  t.iil  hlackifli,  and  a  ftripe  a 
little  more  brown  than  the  reft  of  the  Kairdefrend!  from 
the  eye  down  to  the  mu/./'e.  He  is  .ihout  the  fi7e  of  a 
roc-buck,  and  his  hair  very  fhort.  Under  tlic  hair  the 
fkin  is  black  and  fhining,  though  in  fome  it  is  greyifh. 
The  can  arc  hum  and  bald  within,  where  the  (km  is 
Made*  like  poliibcd  ebony.  The  eves  are  black  and 
hige  i  and  the  hami  aie  likewife  htack,  fttiped  ctoft- 
ways.  They  are  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  near  an 
inch  In  dia-iieter  at  the  bottom.  Thcv  are  fharp  at  the 
points,  ar.d  prttty  ftraight,  though  they  turn  a  little  out- 
wards in  fome  places,  and  in  ot'r  c  r'i  inward?.  1  he  horns 
«f  the  male  are  bent  a  little  more  back  than  thofe  of  the 
fiEmak,  which  are  vefjriOHBid }  but  tbofe  of  the  nale  are 
a  Jittie  flattifh. 

Thefe  horns  at  the  roo't  have  a  tuft  of  hair  longer  than 
diatontlieieftof  thebodrt  >«d  aie  holiow  about  half 
war,  hi  whteh  f*  a  pefnted  bone  that  fafieot  them  to  die 
llnill  by  help  of  ih  '?■  -h.Tt  rr.vcrs  them.  TWa  ftia  is 
very  hard,  thick,        \  JA  of  blood  veflels. 

The  nofe  is  a  itttle  fiat,  liltc  that  of  a  coat,  but  more 
in  the  males  than  the  females.  1  he  palate  is  covered 
with  a  hard  fktn  in  the  form  of  long  fcales,  and  there  are 
no  fore  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  it  being  a  ruminating 
animal.  The  tail  of  the  females  is  covered  with  long 
hJackifli  hair  »  but  .in  the  males  it  is  but  little  longer 
than  on  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  yet  it  is  more  foft  than 
tl  f  rrtter.  The  fore  legs,  about  the  part  called  the 
knee,  .ire  fnmiflied  with  pretty  long  coarfe  hair ;  and 
here  likewife  the  C>^\n  is  thicker  than  in  other  parts,  and 
Icems  to  fervc  inllead  of  3  cufhion  to  Icntel  dnwn  upon, 
like  the  calloliiy  in  the  knee  of  a  camel.  The  feet  of 
the  antelope  arc  more  cloven  than  in  moft  other  animals. 
Mid  eot'crcd  with  hoofs  of  a  horny  fubilance,  forming 
the  two  points  of  the  toes,  that  are  tied  tOKtbcr  by  a 
fidn  sriiich  will  ftretch  greatly.  The  female  antelope 
has  but  two'udders  and  two  teats,  and  on  each  fide  the 
udders  in  the  eroin  are  deep  cavities,  where  the  (kin  is 
without  hair,  like  the  te;.ts.  Thcfc  cavitic;  difcharge 
an  un^iuous  matter,  \vh[ch  has  given  occai'mn  for  fome 
to  miftakc  the  antriopc  for  the  eivet  cat,  but  »oy  ab- 
lurdly,  for  they  arc  quite  ditfcrcnt  animals. 

ANTENN./E,  in  natural  hifbry,  lie nder  bodies,  with 
which  nature  hath  fumiibed  the  heads  of  iofe^,  being 
the  fame  widi  what  are  called  in  Englilb  the  boms  or 

fcelera.  

ANTEPENULTIMA ,  in  grammar,  the  third  fylla- 
ble  of  a  word  from  tlic  end,  or  the  laft  fyllabic  but  two. 

ANTEPRF.DICA.MENTS,  m  b^ic,  cemm  prcli-  j 
minary  qucAions  tending  to  illuftiatc  the  dodrine  of 
predicaments  and' categories.   Sec  Pakoicamemts^  ' 


ANT 
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ANTHKLIX,  in  nn  imnv,  the  inward  protuberance 
of  the  external  ear.    Set  Kar. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  amon^  phyficians,  mcdidnca 
proper  to  deftroy  wurm^.    J>cc  Worms. 

ANTHEM,  a  church  fong,  confifling  of  fome  paflsnes 
of  Scripture  fct  to  mufic,  and  adapted  to  fome  w> 
iemnity. 

ANTHERS,  in  botany,  the  fmall  toundifli  or  ob* 
long  bodtea  on  die  tops  of  the  ftamtna  of  plants.  See 
Stamina. 

ANTHOLOGY,  a  difcourfc  on  flowe.""?  ;  01  a  rcl- 

'In  I  '  t  beautiful  paflagcs  from  famous  authors. 

I  !k.-  word  is  compounded  of  ihc  Greek,  oij  S©',  a  iiower, 
and  a  difcourtc. 

Ant  hology  is  alfo  2  name  given  to  acoUei£tion  of 
CJreck  epigrams.  "  * 

ANTHONY,  or  Kmgbti  ^&t.  Ahtront,  a  mnilary 
order  inftituted  by  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Rolhind,  and 
Zealand,  when  he  meditated  a  war  a|gtnf(  the  Turks  in 
1382.  TTic  knights  wore  a  collar  of  goid,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  hermit  s  g:rd!e,  (rorn  which  nung  a  flick,  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  crutch  ;  as  n  prtfented  in  the  piAures  of 
St.  Anthony. 

St.  Anthony'/  Fire,  a  name  fomettmrs  given  to  the 
eryfipelas.    See  Ery?!pf» 

ANTHOPHYLLl.  a  name  given  to  the  krg^  Ipede* 
of  cloves.    See  Cloves. 

ANTHORA,  yellow  helmet  flower,  connfrrpoifon 
monks^lwod,  or  wholcfome  wolfsbane,  in  botany,  the 
n,imc  of  a  plant  with  divided  leaves,  and  naked  flowcrj, 
confiftinf>  of  five  petals,  the  uppcrmull  of  which  is 
fliapcd  Ilk::  a  h(X)d  ;  each  flower  is  followed  bv  three  OT 
more  pods,  containing  wrinkled  angular  feeds.  It  ia 
dittinguifhed  from  the  other  aconites  or  wolAbanes^  by 
the  leaves  not  being  gloHy,  by  their  being  cut  quite 
down  to-'  tke  pcdtde,  and  by  the  fegraentt  being  very 
naiiow,  and  of  nearly  the  &bm  width  ftiom  end  to 
end. 

This  plant  I-!  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pvrcnneen,  from 
whence  the  dried  roots  are  fometimei  btoucrht  to  ai. 
They  are  generally  of  an  irregular  roun^  :  il  ;  I  e,  fome- 
times  a  little  oblong,  of  a  brown  colour  on  the  outftd^ 
and  white  within,  hard  to  break,  but  not  tough. 

ANTHOS,  a  Greek  word,  properly  figni^nc  n 
flower;  butuleil  by  wajofcoiinenGC  forioKiiaaiy.  Sec 
RosiitMiv. 

ANTHRAX,  a  name  by  triikk  die  andenta  calM  a 
gem  knoMm  at  piefenC  by  the  name  of  caifaacle.  See 

CARBUNtlK. 

ANTHROP0CRAPm%  the  defa^tknofflielin- 
man  body,  its  parts,  flru^re,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  tbe  Grcck  <wt|wa#<,aaMBi, 
and  VMM,  to  deit^ribe. 

AHTHROPOMORPHITES,  afidk  of  heictiea,  ft> 
dfnwmiaand  from  «r9fii>T^,  man,  and  fiofput  fliape  ; 
for  they,  duough  great  fimplicit}-,  taking  every  thing 
fpoken  in  Scripture  of  God  in  a  literal  fenfe,  particularly 
that  paflsige  in  Genefis,  in  which  it  is  faid,  that  God 
made  man  after  his  own  imai^e,  imagined  him  tO  bc  ID 
the  ihape  of  a  man,  having  real  hands,  feet,  ice. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY,  die  aft  of  eating  hunam 
fldh. 

The  word  ia  fenned  dieGtcdc,  ailpm*',  a  man,  and 
Mtyastoeat. 

ANTHYPOPHORA,  in  rhetaricdie  fame  widi  by. 
pophora.   See  Hvpophoka. 

ANTICARDIUM,  in  botany ;  fee  the  article  ScKO- 
biculi;m. 

ANTICHRIST,  amonr;  crclcfiaftical  writers,  implies 
a  crvat  adverfary  of  chrifiianirv,  who  is  to  appear  HpOB 
the  earth  before  the  end  of  the  woiid. 

ANTICOR,  in  farriery,  implies  an  inflammation  of 
a  horfe's  throat,  being  the  fame  with  the  quiozy  in  the 
human  fpecies. 

ANTIDOTE,  amang  pkyftctana,  implies  a  lonedj 
againfl  pcftileaddlAftafta. 

h  a  1  fo  ilgnifiea  a  medicine  which  ptevcni*  the  ill  eCcAa 

of  po!lon. 

ANl  lKNT,  or  ANCisuTt  a lerw  applied  to  thingp 
that  cxiikd  long  ago.  .  ' 

AXTIBNTy 
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AvrtiHT*  ia  a  milicny  ftnte,  implies  the  enlisii  or 

Antient,  in  fiival  iflaiit,  %nifiei  die  9»g  carried 

at  the  Rem  of  a  flitp. 

ANTILUGARITHM.  Seethe  article  Logarithm. 

ANTII.OCiY,  ir,  litcTjturi;,  titnotcs  in  inconfillency 
between  two  or  more  palVagcs  of  ilie  (ame  book. 

ANTIMONARCHICAL,  a  name  ghren  tft  tHiMever 
oppofes  monarchical  j^vermncnt. 

AN  riMON  Y,  111  natural  hiftory,  a  blackifli  mineral 
ftibtonce,  fUinine  the  hamb,  fvU  of  loos,  fliining, 
fwedte-ltke  llrw»  ninl»  brittle,  and  confidertbly  heavy. 

It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  Bohemia^ 
Saxony,  Tranfylvania,  Hungary,  and  France,  com- 
monly in  mines  by  itfelf,  inti-rmixcJ  with  c.irthy  or 
ftony  matters.  Sometimes  it  is  blcnJed  with  the  richer 
ores  of  illvcr,  and  renders  the  extraction  of  tliiit  metal 
difficult;  .intimony  volatilizing  a  part  ot  ibc  filver,  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  miners,  robbing  the  ore.  Antimony 
is  fepanlpd  ffom  its  natural  inptirities  by  fiifton  in  an 
esrtbcn  poi^  wkaCe  bottom  is  perfbnted  with  a  number 
of  holes ;  the  fluid  antimony  paHingthrougb,  wbilft  the 
unfuftble  matters  remain  behind.  The  meltinj^  vefRl  is 
ktinto  another  pot  funk  in  the  ground,  aii^'  v.  S  I  i  .t-s 
as  a  receiver  ;  this  laft  is  of  :i  conical  figure,  anci  iuch 
accordingly  is  the  Oiapc  of  the  loaves  ot  antimony  met 
with  in  the  fbops.  The  juntnurc  of  the  two  veffcli  i& 
cJofely  luted  i  the  uppennoll  one  covered,  and  a  fire 
fliade  roood  it»  and  fevctalfcu  of  this  apparatus  worked 
at  once.  In  fixne  plaees,  inftead  of  t  pot  widi  a  per- 

for  tri  J  botloni,  one  is  tnkcn  which  has  OOhottOm,  and  a 
peU*^  rated  iron-pI.ttc  pbced  betwixt  it  and  llie  ftceiver ; 
but  the  other  method  is  to  be  preferred,  as  aolimctiy  in 
fuTion  is  apt  to  diflblvc  a  part  of  the  iron. 

Antimonv  has  been  bv  many  eftccmcd  a  poifon.  In 
1566,  its  ufe  was  prohibited  in  i^rance  by  an  cdi£t  ot 
parliament ;  and  in  t6o^  one  Befnier  was  expelled  frwn 
the  CtCttUy  for  having  given  it.  The  ed\&  was  repealed 
in  16591  antimony  having  a  lew  years  before  been  re- 
ceived into  the  number  of  purgatives.  In  1668,  a  new 
edidl  came  forth,  prohibiting  its  being  ufed  by  any  one 
but  the  d□<^lors  of  the  f;-.-uif\ ,  Others  again  have  been 
extravagantly  fond  of  it,  ana  afcrihed  to  it  extraordinary 
virtues,  as  Alexander  Van  Suchten,  Glauber,  and  Faber : 
Bafii  Valentine  ranks  it  among  the  woudcrji  of  the  world, 
and  places  it  in  a  triumphal  car.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  antimony,  in  its  crude  ftate,  !^  not  a  poifon,  but  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy  {  an  excellent  rcfolvent  and 

Srifier  of  the  juices,  if  ^v«n  from  four  grains  to  half  a 
un,  ak>nt  with  abferhents :  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
rendered.  By  various  operations  and  additions,  either 
truly  poifonous,  or  more  medicinal  than  in  its  crude  (late: 
that  its  mod  virulent  preparations  may,  by  flight  manage- 
ments, be  made  lalutary  ;  and  its  tnofl  falutary  ones  vi- 
fulent. 

Aabmony  is  not  a  pure  fcmimctal,  but  a  fulphurated 
feodmcul.  Thrown  into  die  ire»  it  burns  with  a  blue 
.faaM  and  fulphurenus  vnpoan  :  on  digefiin^^  powdered 
antimony  ia  aqua  rci'ia,  the  metallic  part  u  diai>lved, 
and  the  fulphur  left,  ^'he  fulphur  of  antimony,  purified 
from  the  metallic  part,  is  pcrfc£liy  the  fame  with  the 
common  brimftonc  of  the  (hops,  pofTeffing  the  fame  pro- 
perties, and  nnf'ATring  the  fame  ufes:  if  the  fencinictal, 
freed  from  the  fulphur  natur.illy  mixed  with  it,  be  after- 
wards melted  with  common  brimftone,  it  reiumcs  the 
appearance  and  qualities  of  crude  antinoay.  Many  have 
imagined,  that  this  mineral,  befidcs  common  fulphur, 
contains  a  golden  or  (blar  fulphur ;  becaufe  antimony 
purifies  and  neightens  the  colour  of  gold,  and  becaufe  it 
diflfolvcs,  as  gold  does,  in  aqua  rc^ia.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  folubiiity  in  aqua  rcL'ia,  it  is  not  the  fulpluireous, 
btit  the  metallic  mattrr  of  the  untiir.ony  tli,H  Jilioivcs: 
if  noihins;  bcfiJe^  '^olii  and  antimony  were  u^ltcd  upon  by 
that  mcniiruum,  there  might  be  fome  pUufibility  in  the 
argumenl ;  but  furely,  when  fo  many  fubdances  difTolve 
in  it,  asTron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  quickfilver,  zinc,  various 
earths,  &e.  Ihlubiiity  in  aqua  le^ia  can  be  no  proof  of  a 
Iblar  impregnation.  Jn  the  purification  of  B>Id,  the  ItiU 

Ebur  of  antimony  has  no  other  effcft  than  common 
rioiftone  would  equallv  produce  :  when  gold,  contain- 
iiig  an  admixture  of  otkicr  mctaU,  it  mciicd  with  anti- 
l» 
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moiiy,  the  fulphur,  having  little  affinity  with  its  oVrh 
femimetal,  £omlees  it,  and  unites  with  the  ftlvcr,  copper^ 
or  other  metallic  bodies  mixed  with  th?  gold,  but  has  no 

aclion  on  the  golJ  itfelf :  t!i  r.  on!-  :he  nnpiTj^iies  of  the 
gold  arc  combined  sv;th  tl.c  i.ilphur  c.t  the  aiitirnony 
into  a  fcori.i,  which  f^ow-  0:1  'H?  djrf.icc;  whiifl  the  gold 
and  the  femimetal  of  the  antimony  form  one  compound 
at  the  bottom  ;  if  this  compound  he  expofied  to  a  (trong 
fire,  and  a  free  draught  or  blafl  of  air,  it  evaporates  in' 
fiimes,  and  leaves  the  gold  pure  behind  it.  This  procefs  -  . 
(hews  the  refiftance  of  goU  to  fulphur,  and  tb  the  vola- 
tilizing power  of  the  antimonial  femimetal;  but  furely 
gives  no  foundation  for  imagining  a  folar  fulphur  to 
exift  in  antimony.  —  As  gold  is  the  only  metal  (plaiina 
excepted)  that  totally  refills  antimony  or  its  fulphur, 
this  mineral  has  been  called  by  the  chemids  balntum  fdiut 
fill  I,  balneum  rigt:,  lupus  ^  uithrus  judtx,  (Jt. 

The  leparation  of  metallic  bodies  from  fulphur,  by  fu- 
fion,  is  no  other  than  a  fpecics  of  precipitation,  and  ac-** 
cordingly  is  called  fome  diy  precipitation}  as  it  de^ 
pcnds  upon  the  addittoo  of  fame  third  fubfhuioe,  whethef 
metallic  or  not,  to  which  the  fulphur  has  a  greater  affi- 
nity than  to  that  metal  which  it  is  alieady  combined 
with  :  in  confcqucnce  of  this  affinity,  ttic  fulphur  in 
fufion  lets  go  Its  metal  to  unite  with  the  fubftance  (upcr- 
aJdeJ,  and  forms  with  this  a  light  fcoria,  from  which  the 
other  fubftdes  by  its  own  gravity.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  dry  partings  of  metalst  metallic  bodies, 
fcparated  by  this  dry  precipitation,  are  eommonly  called 
reguli,  elpecially  when  brittle.  The  metallic  part  of  an^ 
timmiy,  m  particular,  is  diftinguilhed  by  no  other  nan* 
than  that  of  regulus  of  antimony. 

The  proportion  of  rerrulu.  uiiJ  fjlphcr  in  Cf.iJe  anti- 
mony, it  is  difficult  and  fcarcc  ptilTiblc  to  evactly  drtcr-^ 
mine  ;  as  there  is  always  fome  lofi  in  puj .fymg  either  the 
fulphur  from  the  regulus,  or  the  regulus  from  the  ful- 
phur. There  is  rc;iroii  to  believe  that  Che  regulus 
amounts  to  one  half  the  quantity  of  the  compound,  and 
rather  more  than  Icfs. 

The  regulus  of  antimony  by  piocipitation  is  obtained 
by  melting  the  andmonj  wtih  nxed  nkalfnc  latis,  iron, 
copper,  tin,  &c,  the  fulphur  having  a  greater  affinity 
with  thcfc  than  with  the  regulus,  and  forfaking  iIil-  latter 
to  unite  with  the  former.  The  regulus  prepared  with 
alkalies  is  called  fimplc;  that  with  metallic  bodies  is 
diKinguilhcd  by  the  name  of  the  particular  metal,  mar- 
tial, venereal,  jovial,  &c.  All  thefe  methods  are  attended 
with  fome  inconveniencies.  Alkaline  falts  efFedually 
ahforb  tfao  fuljgbur ;  but  th^  form  with  it  a  htfar  fiU 
plmri$^  whidi  in  fufion  diffidves  all  the  metals ;  hence,  tn 
proportion  as  the  regulus  is  fieed  from  its  fiilphur  by  the 
alkali,  a  part  of  it  is  taken  up  again  by  the  compound 
which  the  fulphur  forms  v,-Ith  the  alkali :  one  third,  one 
half,  and  often  three  fourlhs  of  the  regulus  are  thus  re- 
diffolvcd;  and  often  wc  tM;d  very  little  nguhis  left. 
Mct<iliic  additions  are  free  from  this  inconvenience,  and 
confcquently  occafion  the  yield  of  regulus  to  be  much 
larger :  but  the  regulus  thus  obtained  it  never  entirely 
free  from  fome  portion  of  the  metal  fuperadded.  Some 
have  endeavoufed  to  pnimatt  the  fcparation  of  the  regu- 
lus by  inflafflmaMe  additions,  as  powdered  charcoal, 
pitch,  refin,  &c.  but  ihcfe  do  not  at  all  mend  the  irmtter. 
Antimony,  treated  with  inflammable  fubftances  alone, 
\'ii.lJi  no  r^^^ulus  ;  and  it  .'.llc.ilme  lalcs  alio  .ire  t.iken,  the 
mconveaien<:ie&  will  iiili  be  the  fame  as  when  thofe  falts 
are  ufed  by  thcmfelves.  Many  have  fubftitutcd  to  alkaline 
fahs  crude  tartar,  or  a  mixture  of  tartar  and  nitre,  and 
thought  that  then  they  employed  no  alkalic;. ;  not  awarC 
that  ibolh  are  the  very  falts  from  which  alkalies  are  pro- 
duced for  chemical  ufes  by  the  aAioo  of  fire  (  and  that 
they  do  not  here  c/Ted  the  intended  fcparation,  till  the 
heat  has  reduced  them  to  that  ftate.  There  are  however 
fome  differences  obfc^rvcd  in  the  quantity  of  leguiusac* 
cording  to  the  diti'erent  addition^. 

Kunckel  has  given  a  method  of  preparing  regulus  of 
antimony  by  calcination.  He  calcines  the  antimony  till 
it  ccafes  to  emit  any  fulphureous  fmcll  w  th  care,  to  pre- 
vent its  running  into  lumps  %  then  mixes  the  calx  with 
oil  or  fat,  and  a  little  powdered  chaiooal,  putt  the  mtk> 
ture  into  a  crucible  to  melt,  and,  as  foon  as  the  rnoiua 
begins  to  ftkcw  itfelf,  il^^  by  degrees  fome  po«Meicd 
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^iirc,  in  the  propnrCion  of  an  ounce  to  ;i  pnind  of  anti 
iii<»tv  :  ilic  matter  in  thin  fufion  being  pouted  out, 
pure  rtf^uUuv  is  obtained,  in  much  greater  quantity 
by  the  foicgt>in'^  method?*.  There  h  -.mcihcr,  but  more  cx- 
penfive,  way  of  procuring  a  l:vr3e  yield  of  pure  r»gulus ; 
jiaM.c!-. ,  l\ \  \:rading  the  rcgulus  from  the  antimony  by 
acid  mt.ui!  ua,  as  aqua  regis,  or  fpirftof  f«lt,  precipstating 
it  from  tl>is  folution  ;  and  afterwards  reviving  the  preci- 
pitate, by  melting  it  with  inflammable  additions. 

Pure  repulus  of  iir.timony, 
tained,  is  a  bight  fc-nimctai,  rcfembiing  tin  or  dufky 
hivcr;  witlvcist  at!y  thing  of  the  Wuifli  cafl  of  zinc,  or 
the  vellouifh  one  of  bilmuih.    It  is  one  of  the  lighteft 
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bv  whatever  means  ob- 


if  the  nuLiUic  hodivJ 


(about  fevcn  times  fpcci  Really 
heavier  thiin  water)  moJciatciy  hard,  entirely  brittle, 
and  of  a  fparkling  plated  texture.  In  a  fire  not  very 
ftrong,  it  fnu-kcs  crpioufly,  and  by  degrees  totally  cva- 
puraics :  by  a  gentler  fire»  continued  for  Come  time,  it  is 
chrrjed  into  »  whilifll  caU ;  whtch,  on  raifing  the  heat, 
mchrinto  u  \  lIIu'a  ifVi  or  rrlllfh  -  l  iT  .  Melted  with  fil- 
vcr,  or  the  nialltvbic  inctain  u:iJcrs  them  hatd  and 
hfittle.  It  dcftroys  the  magnetic  jv  wi  r  i  f  ir.  r.,  which 
other  metallic  bodies  only  weaken  in  proportion  to  their 

3uantity.  It  does  not  anialg-imate,  or  not  without  great 
iffiiculty,  with  mercu^  :  if  a  mixture  of  it  with  filvcr 
and  copper  be  reduced  into  fine  powder,  even  ihofe  me- 
tals will  not,  in  that  ftat;-,  he  ;'.:.ti  J  upon  by  mercury. 
tn  the  human  body  it  acts  .i»  \  ii  ulcrit  em-.-tlc  and  ca- 
tlisrtic  }  and  impregnites  vegeral  Ic  no.ls  \  inc-ai  .  nd 
acid  wine*,  with  thofc  virtues,  almolt  incxhaulably.  By 
?ulphur,  and  by  calcination  with  nitre,  its  malignity  is 
abated,  and  its  emetic  power  changed  into  a  diaphoretic 
one.  As  foon  as  it  it  reftored  to  its  pure  metallic  Hate, 
it  rcfi;ni  -  it-  virulence;  which  n-.:\y  b  -  ..gain  dellroycd, 
and  again  reftored,  aitd  almoii  intiniicly  varied. 

Hoffman  has  given  an  account  of  the  different  medi- 
cinal cfte£U  of  ajMimony^  aa  depending  on  its  different 
freatmehts.  Re  eUervea,  tbix  crude  antimony,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rc^clu  .  being  correfled  by  the  fuTphur,  is 
not  only  f  lic,  but  in  many  cafes  a  medicine  of  great  fcr- 
vice,  'jfit)i  tor  man  and  other  anunals.  Th-it  by  iimple 
fufioti  it  actjiiirci  a  tlcgrtc  of  malignity-,  but  a  far  greater 
rj  II  iltca  \vi;h  half  it:,  weight  of  nitre,  which  confumes 
nearly  all  the  fulphur,  and  ieavea  the  icgulus  bare.  That 
antimony,  or  its  rcgulus,  mfxAd  with  common  lalt,  cal- 
cined r  vcr  a  gentle  hit:  tur  ft\  ci.il  iK-urs,  and  kept  conti- 
nually rtirriiv,  a.nJ  afarwarJt  edulcorated  with  water, 
yicliis  an  afii-grey  calx,  which  is  fo  tixid  to  bua:  a 
melting  beat,  and  proves  a  mild  and  Ute  diaphoretic, 
void  or  any  malignant  or  emetic  quality.  That  anti- 
monvi  by  calcination  with  a  gentle  fire  in  an  earthen 
veflcl,  in  the  open  air,  charges  mtoa  calx,  which  melts 
with  diflifiilrv,  and  which  has  no  malignity.  Tluu  if 
this  calx  be  iialied  with  a  ftrong  fire  into  glaU,  it  be- 
comes lb  active,  that  a  few  grains  (hall  occafion  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  or  even  mortal  rnnvulhons  and 
inflammations.  Th»t  the  powdL-rcd  rt^uius,  calcined  in 
a  glafs-vi-ir  placed  in  fand  for  iieverai  daysj  hecomes  a 

frevifh  diaphoretic  powder ;  which  reduced  mto  rcgulus 
y  fufion  with  powdered  charcoal,  nitre,  and  a  little  fat, 
proves  again  virulent.    That  when  antimony  is  melted 
with  one  fourth  its  weight  of  fait  of  tartar,  the  whole 
poured  into  a  mould,  the  fcoria  feparated,  and  the  more 
ponderous  matter  pulverized ;  the  reddilh  powder  thus 
obtained,  is  falutary :  hut  that  when  antimony  is  melted 
with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  fait  of  tartar,  both 
thcfi  orix  and  the  rc?,ulus  art  virulent.  That  equal  parts 
of  antimony  and  nitre,  melted  together,  yield  a  virulent 
.ftiab}  but  one  part  of  antimony,  with  two  or  three  of 
.  nitre,  is  an  ufeful  diaphoretic.  That  on  melting  the  dia- 
.phoretic  calces  with  fat,  charcoal  powder  and  nitre,  the 
virulent  reguhi<.  13  revived.     And  thus  one  preparation 
may  bechanr;i.d  into  ancthcr,  a  f;ili:tary  intu  a  poifenous, 
ana  a  poifonou.s  info  a  falutary  one. 

Prrparottans  Antimony. — The  preparations  of  an- 
tfnony  arc  extremely  numerous.  Lemery,  in  his  Treatife 
on  Antimony,  defcribes  no  Icfs  than  two  hundred ; 
among  which'  dtere  are  mar.y  ;:ood,  and  many  tifelefs 
ones.  7"hat  gentlcmnn  was  an  t-xctl'  i-  '1  r  1  i;t  an 
Anbappy  philofofhcr:  wcmay  depetia      lui;  opcrati&ns, 


but  we  fliould  diflruft  bis  theory.  With  regard  to  the 
antimonials,  the  greater  number  even  of  the  coMmors 

prep  at  .jtiuiii  15  iJiiiiccffTiry  ;  hmhv  (T  t\\tm  ciirTL-rinjj 
little  trom  one  another,  .tnd  uil  oi  them  bttr.g  either 
emttlc  or  di.ijihorctic.  The  preparations  of  antimony 
may  be  ranged,  accor^Jjng  to  the  general  operation*  bjf 
which  they  are  produced,  under  four  heads;  tbofe  ob- 
tained by  lolulion,  by  diftillation,  by  fublimatibn*  and  by 
calcination. 

Gc'Jiri  Su'pi'ur  frAsTiMONY. — If  powdcf'-d  .tntiirony 
be  boiled  in  .illc.iiini-  Ii.xivb,  or  fope  leysj  the  fulphur^ 
and,  by  thf  mcJir-ticin  of  the  fulphur,  a  part  of  the  rc- 
gulus, will  be  diffotved  into  a  yeltowiib  red  liquor.  Any 
acid  added  to  this  folution  precipitates  what  me  alkaline' 
liquor  had  taken  up,  in  form  of  a  yeHowtfh  or  reddifH 
powder,  called  fulphur,  or  golden  fulphur  of  antimony  ; 
the  powder  which  fettles  f.rft  is  grofirr  and  daiter  cn- 
Ifturfd  than  thole  wisich  follow  ;  it  appears  ot  a  deep 
r'-ddifb  brown,  whilft  that  which  fubfides  laft  is  ^  a  palc 
yellow.  The  firft  is  alfo  the  moft  adive.  *^ 

There  are  fundiy  variations  of  this  proce^,  both  Irv 
regard  to  the  folution  and  the  precipitation.  A  t-'ifflr- 
ence  in  the  manner  of  preparing  the  folution  do«s  not 
fccm  to  .ii^Lv!t  the  virtue  of  :  he  medicine;  but  a  difference 
in  the  acid  ufed  for  the  prccipitati.m  does;  dtltcrent  acida( 
having  very  different  effects  upon  antimony:  thus,  wbtlftr 
the  marine  renders  it  highly  conofive^  or  emetic,  the 
addition  of  the  nitrous  desroys  the  vinilencc  of  both 


jKep.irations,  and  lenden  the  antimony  mildty  dia- 
phoretic. 

AH  the  antimonial  fulphurs  arc  emetic  and  cathartic  : 
thofc  which  precipitate  hrft  are  much  more  Arongly  A» 
than  the  powder  which  falls  laft ;  the  laft  precipitates,  if 
they  prove  emetic  once  or  twice,  cCiifc  to  have  that  effeft 
upon  continuing  their  ufe,  and  adt  chit  fly  as  diaphoretics  > 
and  hence  are  grejt'v  to  be  preferred  to  the  firfi  —A 
powder  is  vended  by  the  Carthufian  friars  in  Pari?,  at  a 
conftderable  price,  as  a  fjiecific  againft  fundry  diforders  ^ 
commonly  called  poudre  des  chartrcux,  but  by  themfclves 
kermfes  mineraf.  See  Kbkmes  Minrai. 

Batttr  ef  ASTIMONV.  —  For  dilfolving  the  regulus  of 
antimony  without  the  fulphur,  the  moft  concentrated 
fpirit  of  f.;It,  or  atjua  rt  gi->,  ii  iieccll.i.'v.  )  or  obtaining 
the  folution  in  ipint  of  iak,  mercury  iublimatc  and  pow- 
dered antimony  are  mixed  together,  and  di,^.f  (led  in  n 
glafs-retort  placed  in  fand  :  the  marine  acid  in  the  fubli- 
nwte  ferfakes  the  mercury,  and  corrodes  or  dilToIvcs  the 
antimonial  regulus ;  whillt  the  mercury  of  the  fublimatc 
unites  with  the  antimonial  fulphur.  fiut  the  folution  of 
the  rcgulus,  thus  efl'cftcd,  cannot  be  commodioufly  fc.* 
parated  from  the  other  matter  but  by  diftillation :  on  in- 
creafing  the  fire,  the  regulus  arifes,  diflelved  in  thecon'- 
ccntratcd  acid  nor  in  a  liquid  form,  but  in  that  . 
thick  unftuous  fubftance,  like  butter ;  hence  called  L.ji- 
ccr  of  antimony.  The  butter  liquefies  by  heat;  and  re- 
quires the  cautious  applicattun  of  a  live  coal  to  mck  )C 
down  from  the  neck  of  the  retort.  By  rcilification  or 
cxpofnre  to  the  air,  it  becomes  Auid,  but  ftill  lenins  the 
name  of  butter.  The  addition  of  water,  cither  in  it* 
thick  or  fluid  fiatc.  by  diluting  the  acid,  precipitates  the 
regulus  diffolved  in  it.  The  proportions  of  AiblimaCe 
and  ?.ntin.'  ny  eon-.ir  only  employed,  at*  iblCC  piRt  of  Ate 
former  to  one  oi  the  1,  ttrr. 

Finvtrs  of  As'Ti:.: :  n  v  .  —  Thefe  are  prepared  by  fulr- 
liming  either  the  crude  antimony,  or  the  regulus,  with  a. 
number  of  aludelt  j  the  fire  being  kept  up  ftrong,  and 
a  blaftof  nil  in  pe'!t  J  <  ecifionally  by  a  pair  of  bellows 
upon  the  niitttr  la  the  fubliming  pot,  to  promote  its 
evaporation.  The  antimonial  flowers  are  in  general  of 
great  a^vil^»  and  though  recommended  by  fome  as  ar- 
cana in  patticuUr  diforders,  sequire  to  be  una)  widi  great 
caution. 

Cinnabar  tf  Antimony. — After  the  diftillation  of 
butter  of  antimony,  the  mercury  and  the  fulphur,  con- 
tained in  the  ingredients  made  ufe  of  for  that  proccfs, 
remain  behind  in  the  retort.  I'his  compound  appcajs 
of  a  black  colour ;  urged  with  a  ftronger  Are  than  that 
which  elevated  the  butter,  it  fuMintes  into  a  ted  mafs, 
t  a'ttd  cinnabar  of  .Tntia-ionv.  This  c'nn.ibar  fi.-.i  litcn 
by  many  preferred  to  the  common  luditious  ciniuibair, 
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i,,t  nn  no  jiift  foundalton :  tliey  both  conlift  «f  mercury  1 

,.;<;i;bincJ  with  fulphur;  and  the  onlr  iIl.Ti  i ; m  t  ',vty.  !\; 
ih.ni  K  that  the  antimonii^  cinnabar  contains  iomcwhai 
murv  lulphur  than  the  other,  and  benoe  appun  of  a 
Jaika  cdour. 

t&ji^^AMTIMOWy.— This  is  chiefly  prepared  by  fome 
f,>:atuUr  pcrfons  at  Amfterdam  and  Rouen,  who  have 
lu.'fiscfs  contrived  on  purpofe  for  calcining  large  quan- 
ti!:i:s  of  antimony  with  little  expencc  of  fuel.  The  glals 
trijv  be  calily  made,  by  urging  the  calx  in  a  crucible 
with  2  itrung  lire,  and  throwing  in,  towards  the  end,  a 
jucte  crude  antimony  or  fulphur.  When  the  vitrciication 
is  cdflpleeed,  the  glafs  ts  poured  on  a  copper  plate,  or 
on  a  fi:;;  (lonr.  The  glafs  of  .intiiT.oiu'  is  ufcd  only 
for  wr.!k.:nL',  oilier  cnicuc  prepuimiuns,   as  the  emetic 

//;*ar  AxTXMONii,  liver  of  antimony. —  Fqual  part;; 
of  c-ude  antimony  and  nitre  mixed  togislhcr,  let  on  fi;c 
and  fufiTercd  to  denigrate  in  an  iron  mortar,  which  may 
ieouvcVed  with  a  perforated  plate,  or  injc»Scd  by  degrees 
into  an  ignited  crucible,  yicKI  a  livcr-colourcd  mals, 
Cj,^cil  hepar  antimonii,  which  puKcnzcrl  ;ind  edulcorated 
with  water  is  named  crocus  mctaltorLiin.  T\v(-,  thr-  i, 
it  even  one  grain  of  cither  of  thefe  preparations  occalion 
*ldlntt  anxieties  and  vomitings ;  though  a  dog  will  bear  a 
dram*  and  a  horfe  »  whole  ounce^  without  being  appa- 
ivncly  any  otherwile  afTeded  than  in  having  the  al vine 
ditcharge  increafed.  The  emetic  wine,  emetic  tartar , 
anJ  other  medicines  made  from  the  glafs,  may  alfo  be 
made  from  the  crocus. 

Dufbwttit  Antimoky.  One  part  of  antimony  and 
two  and  a  half  or  three  of  nitre,  mixed  together  and  de- 
flagratrd,  yield  a  calx  void  <tf  all  emetic  power,  called 
diaphocetit  antimony. 

Tht  martial  Duiphitftlc  An'  i  iMCS's ,  or  Sptdfic  Si-imiiiJ.u 
'tj Petiriuiy  is  prepaicd  by  mciiing  equal  parts  of  anti- 
mony and  iron  filings,  injeiHing  upon  them  in  fufion 
ibrice  their  weight  m  powdered  nitre,  and  after  the  de- 
tonation is'over,  edulcorating  and  drying  the  eafx.  The 
jovii!  diaphoretic  aiitiir.oiiv,  or  antiheflic  of  Poterius,  is 
niaile  in  the  fame  manner,  Irom  .1  mixture  of  tin  and 
martial  rrtMilus  of  antimony,  in  tiv'  proportion  of  one 
part  of  tin  to  four  of  the  rcgulus.  This  preparation  has 
no  cliinf  to  antihcfiic  virtues,  nor  indeed  to  any  falutary 
operation. 

J{t£u!us  a/ AfiTlMOKy.  —  The  fimpie  regulus  of  an- 
timony is  C0mm<  ;i!v  pnpart-d  fiom  ecpul  parts  of  ."titi- 
mony,  nitre,  and  tartar,  mixed  together  and  injected 
into  a  red-hot  crucible  :  when  the  whole  is  thrown  in, 
the  crucible  is  to  be  covered,  »  ftrong  fire  Jcept  up  for  » 
'quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  matter  poured  out  into  a 
conical  mott!  J  previoufly  warmed  and  rubbed  with  ijrc.ifc. 
ThcyielJot  rtpulus  will  be  larger,  if  the  qinivtlty  of 
nitre  ;i  ciiminiflicd  ;  or  if  the  n.tie  and  tartar  are  deria- 
graced  together,  in  the  propurlion  o>  one  part  uf  tlic 
former  to  two  of  the  latter,  before  their  mixture  with 
die  anUnvony.'  The  faits  are  reduced  by  the  deflagration 
into  a  black  alkaline  coal ;  this  is  die  fubibnce  com- 
monly ufcd  by  the  cV.cniiils  fir  promoting  the  fufion  of 
metallic  calces,  ^nd  icvtvir."  ihcm  into  their  mctallK: 
form,  and  hence  is  difiinjiuiihed  by  the  name  of  black 
flux.    Some  have  been  accullomtd  to  favc  the  expencc 
cf  nitre,  by  taking  pot-afh  or  other  alkaline  fatts:  the 
Rgulus  is  in  both  cafes  the  fame.   When  the  matter  is 
*grown  cold,  the  fcortx  found  on  the  furface  are  knocked 
off,  the  rcgulus  reduced  into  coarfe  powder,  nit't'.d  in  a 
frefh  crucible,  and  about  one  fourth  its  weight  of  puii- 
fied  nitre  injc£ted  upon  it;  this  depuration  may  be  twice 
or  thrice  repeated  with  fmallcr  proportions  of  nitre,  till 
■tlie  Icortx  become  lemitranfparent  and  of  an  antber  co- 
-Jour. 

Msrtial  Rfgulus  ef  Antimony.  This  preparation  is 
obtsi.-ird  very  commodioufly  !niin  fc  ur  put^c;  p  iwikrcLl 
antimcny,  two  parts  of  iron  nails  or  wite,  attd  one  pari 
of  nitre.  The  Iron,  made  red-hot  in  a  crucible,  foon 
indta  vifon  adding  the  antimony  ;  after  which  the  nitre 
it  to  be  injected,  the  crucible  covered,  and  the  matter, 
when  brought  into  thin  fiirnr;,  poured  expt  JItioany  into 
a  warm  grcafed  cnne.  Tlie  ret^  iius  irccd  ftuin  the  fcorix, 
is  to  be  meltCil  afrefh,  with  about  one  fourth  itsw  ci^lit 
of  nitre  i  and  this  purification,  if  neceflary,  repeated,  if 
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the  reguhia  retaint  any  ruperfluous  iron,  it  wi|l  |ot)fe 

ii  cyifh,  fpongy,  prove  hard  to  l.rcr.k-,  a  id  'ii'ifficult  of 
U:l:on:  in  fueh  eale,  tiic  Icorificatioii  r>f  all  tlic  iron,  br 
mraiis  of  nitre,  woulii  be  a  tedious  woik  ;  iiu:  the  ad- 
dition of  a  litiie  crude  antimony,  or  common  fulphur, 
will  abforb  it  at  once ;  and  the  injection  of  nitre  will  now 
foon  complete  the  purification,  afid  render  the  regulus  o^ 
a  fparkling  white  Colour.  The  fcorisc  arc  yellow  and 
(emitraiifpnrcnt,  like  amber  ;  if  the  quantity  of  nitre  has 
not  been  too  laree,  they  prove  an  exccfljvely  itrong  fiery 
alkali,  diitin^ui?hcd  by  the  name  of  r.itruin  caurticuni. 
The  yellow  IcoriK,  which  fcparate  in  the  depuration  of 
the  fimple  regulus  with  nitre,  are  likewiie  alkaline,  but 
want  the  cauflicity  of  thcfc  :  the  fcorix  produced  from 
the  martial  rcgulus,  by  calcination  with  tartar,  take  firr 
on  being  expofcd  to  the  air.  If  eitl  i  r  tt  .  ai  r-,  after  due 
purification,  be  haftily  poured  into  tlie  aiuuld  whiHl  in 
exceeding  thin  fufion,  and  if  the  quantity  of  fcoriz  co- 
vering the  furface^  is  confiderable,  the  regulus,  wheii 
grown  cold,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  itar  upon  the 
top.  For  procJnrii-jT  tlu!.  appearance,  there  i^;  no  ocrifiori 
lot  ^ny  jjartieular  (:jrt  ot  rjiMmonv,  or  anv  particular  ' 
iron,  or  ariv  particular  conftciiatlon,  or  Icafon,  or  wea- 
th«!  ,  as  tnanv  have  idly  imagined  i  the  whole  depending 
upui  the  c  r'eiiinftance  above  mentioned. 

The  fimple  regu!us  is  call  into  cups,  which,  like  tbofe 
tnade  from  the  glafs,  communicate  an  emetic  quality  td 
v-ines  ;  and  into  pills,  like  fliot,  which  prove  ftrongly 
purgative,  and  do  not  lofe  their  virtue  in  paiSng  through 
the  body  ;  whence  their  name  pilube  petpetuie. 

TtH^ure  ef  ANTIMONY.— Tticre  are  various  tinfiurct 
of  antimony,  which  fome  have  fondly  imagined  to  parti- 
cipate of  folar,  venereal,  antimonia!,  nnd  othrr  impreu- 
nations.  They  appear  to  be  all  no  other  than  fimple 
a'kaiinc  tincluri's  ;  th.t  ir  colour  proceed ini'^  from  the  oily 
matter  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  heightened  by  the  cauiKc 
alkali.  Spirit  of  wine  confills  of  an  oil  highly  atienU' 
ated.aod  combined  with  water  into  cuie  feemingly  homo- 
gene  liquor:  if  the  mod  highly  reftilied  fpirit,  which' 

exhibits  no  mark  cf  ai;v  p!ilr-in,  l;t  cmpIo\ed  for  injkin^ 
thefc  tinctures,  it  wili  isow  yield  in  diftillation  a  good 
quantity  of  water  ;  the  oil,  before  combined  with  that 
w.itcr,  having  been  abforbcd  by  the  alkali.  If  cauftic 
alkaline  fait,  alone,  be  p  j-arcd  hot  into  rcftificd  fpirit, 
arid  the  mixture  digcftcd  for  fome  time,  a  tin^urc  will 
be  obtained,  not  dilringuifliablc  from  the  antimonial.  If 
fulphur  be  added  in  cither  cafe,  the  tincture  will  receive 
a  confiderable  tafte  and  fmcll  fiom  that  ingredient. 

ANTINOMIANS,  in  ccclcfialtical  hifloty,  certaid 
heretics,  wlw  firft  appeared  in  the  year  1535. 

The  vrord  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  «trth  ^gainfl^^ 
and  0:  .T 

They  were  \o  called,  brcaufe  thcy  rcj;if}cd  the  law,  ai 
of  no  ufe  under  the  Gofpcl  difpcnfation.  Thcy  htlJ, 
that  good  works  do  jiot  tutther,  nor  evil  hinder,  falva- 
tion  ;  that  the  child  of  God  cannot  fin  ;  that  God  never 
chaftifes  an^  land  for  their  iina}  that  murder,  adultery, 
drunkennefs,  and  the  like,  are  no  fins  in  the  children  of 
GoJ  ;  that  an  livpor rite  may  have  all  the  i>raccs  that 
were  in  Adam  before  his  fall  ;  aiid  die  like  i^range 
opinioi^s. 

ANTIPARALLELS,  in  geometry,  are  thofe  lines  as 
F  K,  BC,  (platcXV./^.i.)  that  make  the  fame  angles 
AFE,ACB,with  the  two  lines  A  IJ,  AC,  cutting  thtm", 
but  contrary  ways,  as  parallel  lines  that  cut  them.  When 
the  fides  A  B,  AC,  of  a  ttian;_'le,  as  A  B  C,  are  cut  bv 
a  line  KF,  antiparallel  to  the  b.irc  K  C,  the  fidca  are  cue 
reciprocally  proportional  by  the  fiiid  line  EF,  that  is, 
A  F :  BF  -A  LC :  A£,  the  triangles  AF£,  ABC,  being 
fimilar. 

If  an  oblique  cone,  having  a  circle  for  it;  bafc,  be  cut 
by  a  plane  antlparallc)  to  its  bafe,  the  figure  of  the  fe^^ion 

will  I'e  a  c  irch:.     See  CoNE. 

AN  rif  ATHY,  a  natural  avcrfjon  of  one  body  to 
another ;  the  oppofite  to  lympatby. 

The  word  if  Greek,  «rrr««6ti«*  add  compounded  of 
Atriy  againfl,  and  TtftS^,  al^ion. 

AN  1  IPERISTALTIC  M:tUK  cf  thf  Uujihts^  m  a 
niution  djr<-f;ly  oppofite  to  the  jiciiltaltic.  Sec  the  article 

Pf.RISTAI  TU  . 

^    ANT1P£RISTAS1S,  in  the  pcripateUc  pbilofophv,  an 
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IriMginarv  method  of  increafing  the  power  or  force  of  «ny 

Jiuanty,  ty  the  oppofition  of  its  contrary.  Thus,  cold  is 
aid  to  auement  the  hear  of  fire  }  a  dooruie  now  fulRcU 

ently  exploded. 

1  hf  word  Hr  ;:  c,  aKT(T;p«-«tf/»>  >nd  compounded 
of  aiT/,  about,  aiiii  Tff/vn/^;,  to  cncompafs,  or  fur- 
round. 

ANTJPHONY,  aiternate  fuiging ;  as  when  a  con- 
gregation, divided  into  two  parts,  repeat!  or  fings  a 
.  pfafm,  or  anthem,  verfe  for  verfct  one  after  dw  Other. 

The  word  is  compoitltded  of  the  Greek,  im»  oppo- 
fite,  and  ewr»,  a  voice. 

Antiphony  is  oppofed  to  lymphony,  whkK  fa  finding 
jointly,  or  all  together.  St.  Auftin  carries  the  original 
of  this  way  of  finging,  in  the  wcftern  church,  no  higher 
.than  the  time  ot'  St.  Ambrofe,  when  it  was  firlt  intro- 
duced into  the  church  of  Milan  j  which  example  was 
foon  followed  by  the  other  wcftern  churches.  What  wis 
the  original  of  it  in  the  ealtem  church,  is  not  fo  certainly 
agreed  upon  by  writers,  either  anciejit  or  modern.  It 
watt  method  of  linging  fo  taking  and  delightful,  that  it 
was  often  ufed,  when  only  two  or  three  were  met  toge- 
ther for  private  devotion.  And  Socrates  particularly  re- 
marks Of  tht  emperor  ThcodoGia  the  youqgcr,  and  his 
fifiers,  that  they  fung  alternate  hfuau  tdgcther  every 
morninc  in  the  royal  palace. 

AMTIPHRASIS,  in  rheto.'ic,  a  figure,  by  which,  in 
laying  one  thing,  they  mean  the  contrity.  See  the  ar» 
tide  Ikon  V. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  ttyrit  oppo- 
fitCj  and  •ra{»>  (o  fpcak. 

ANTIPODES,  in  geocraphy,  a  Aane  given  to  thofc 
Miabltantt  of  the  globe  tliat  live  diametrically  oppoftte 
to  each  other. 

'  The  word  is  Greek*  and  compounded  of  <t»T/>  oppoflte, 
and  -nft  a  loot;  beckufe  llicir  Act  aie oppofite  10 eacti 
other. 

The  artipnjc;  lie  under  oppoflte  mrritJi.nis  nnd  oppo- 
flte parallels ;  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  but  of  op- 
poflte denominations,  one  being  north,  and  the  other 
louth.  They  )uve  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  heat  anJ 
cold,  days  and  nighti  flit  equil  length,  but  in  oppofite 
foicuu.  It  is  noon  to  one,  when  miainiaht  to  the  other  j 
»Bd  die  longeft  day  with  the  one,  is  the  uoMtft  with  die 
other. 

We  have  faid  the  antipodes  have  nearly  the  fame  de- 
gree of  heat  and  cold,  not  abfolutcly  the  fame  of  ne- 
ccflity  i  becaufc,  (irft,  there  arc  many  accidents  to  nio- 
dify  the  aiflion  of  the  fular  heat  ;  fo  that  people  (ituated 
in  the  fame  climate,  have  not  the  fame  temperature  of 
4lri  This  may,  in  general,  be  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  mountains,  the  ncarnefs  or  diftance  of  the 
6a,  the  winds,  tec.  Secondly,  the  fun  is  not  throughout 
the  whole  year  at  the  bmt  difiance  from  the  earth ;  it  is 
lenfibly  at  a  greater  dtfiaoce  in  the  month  of  June,  than 
in  J  iiaury  ;  from  whence  it  foUowt,  that,  tMfidtrOu 
tcn/Utynriin,  Out  fummer  in  England  is  not  fo  hot  as  that 
of  our  antipodes,  auJ  our  winter  Ids  colJ.  Nay,  ice  ih  | 
found  in  the  fcas  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  at  a  much 
lefs  diftance  from  the  eq\ialor,tban  in  Hrafe  of  the  north- 
ern hemifphere. 

The  horizon  of  one  place  being  90  degrees  difhnt 
from  the  sentlh  of  the  other,  it  follows,  that  the  aoti* 
podcs  have  die  6ne  boriian  i  it  follows  alfo^  that  when 
the  fun  rifcs  to  the  one,  he  lets  to  the  ether. 

Plato  is  cflccmcd  the  firft  who  thought  it  poffible  that 
the  antipodes  fubfifted,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  inven- 
tor of  the  word.  A  J  this  philofopher  apprehended  the 
earth  to  be  fpherical,  he  had  only  one  flepw  make  to 
conclude  the  exiltence  of  the  antrpodes. 

The  ancients,  in  general,  treated  tins  opinion  with 
the  higfaeft  contempt  >  never  being  able  to  conceive  how 
men  and  trees  could  fubfift  fufpcndcd  in  air  with  their 
feet  wmraids  j  for  &  they  apprehended  they  muft  be  in 
the  other  hemilpheie. 

They  never  reflc^cd  that  thcfe  terms,  upwards  and 
tiow[i\v.^rd«,  are  merely  relative  ;  and  fignify  only  nearer 
to,  or  farther  from,  the  center  of  the  earth,  the  i-ominon 
center  to  which  all  heavy  boJic.s  grjvitatc;  and  that, 
therefore,  our  antipodes  have  not  ttieu  feet  upwards  and 
hcitd  downwards  any  more  than  ouxiclves  >  becaufe  they. 


like  us,  hairc  their  feet  nearer  the  centv  of  the  earth,  and 
their  heads  further  from  it.  To  have  the  head  down, 
wards  and  feet  upwards,  is  to  place  the  body  in  a  di- 
refiion  of  gravity  tending  from  the  feet  to  the  head ;  but 
this  cannot  be  luppofcd  with  regard  to  the  .iiitipodi  s  ;  for 
they,  like  us,  tend  towards  the  center  of  the  earth,  la  a 
dircdtion  frum  head  to  foot. 

If  credit  may  be  given  to  Aventinus,  Boniface,  arch- 
bifliop  of  Mcntz,  and  legate  of  pope  Zachary,  in  the 
eighth  century,  declared  one  Virgil,  a  biihop  in  thatuet 
a  Mredc,  having  dared  10  luintain  theie  were  ab* 
tipodes. 

We  baveeoaSdeied  tbean^podes  here,  as  bdnr  placed 
diametrically  oppoflte  to  the  terreflrial  globe;  io  t.*^  t  -j. 
perpendicular  or  vertical  line  being  drawn  through  any 
place  whatever,  and  which  con fcq ucn tly  pafles  through 
the  zenith  of  that  place,  the  oppofite  p?.rt  on  the  furfacc 
of  the  globe,  which  thii  vcriicr.l  line  continued  would 
cut,  is  the  fituation  of  the  antipodes  to  that  place:  tfaia 
depends  on  a  fuppofition  of  the  earth's  being  a  perfieft 
fphere  ^  for  if  the  earth  be  not  a  petftfi  ipbere,  but  ait 
oblate  or  prolate  fpheroid,  there  are  no  reciprocal  anti- 
podes :  that  is,  for  inftanoc,  if  a  line  be  drawn  through 
the  «enith  of  London,  and  center  of  that  city,  which  is 
in  the  northern  hemirphcrc,  this  line  would  cut  the 
(buthern  hemifphere  in  a  point  which  will  be  diamefri- 
c.illy  oppoflte  to  J.ondon  ;  but  London  then  will  not  be 
the  antipodes  to  this  place.  Thus  the  reciprocal  equa- 
lity of  fituation,  latitude,  day  and  night,  in  the  oppoflte 
hemifpheres  at  Hx  months  diilance,  and  all  that  we  are 
ufed  to  include  in  the  idea  of  antipodes,  as  infeparabic 
from  it,  is  ito  longer  fo  t  and  mufl  aiier,  in  proportion  aa 
the  figure  of  tile  tattk  deviates  fmm  a  true  fphere.  A 
little  attention  wilt  eonvince  us  of  diis. 

What  we  hav#  advanced  Is  founded  on  this  pofition, 
that  the  fphcrr ,  rr,  to  render  the  theory  more  liitipic,  the 
circle,  is  the  oiily  regular  fif.urc  which  all  diAinctntal 
lines  drawn  through  the  center  cut  at  right  angles: 
therefore,  in  every  figure  terminated  by  another  kind  of 
curve,  to  inftancc  in  the  ellipfis,  the  perpendicular  danM 
to  one  of  its  foci,  or  to  its  tangent,  except  the  two  ana 
which  correfpond  to  the  polar  line,  or  a  diameter  dmwtt 
at  the  equator,  will  not  paf;  through  the  center,  nor  cut 
the  oppofite  part  of  tbe  ellipfis  at  richt  angles ;  therelbie 
the  winrof  raris  or  Londcm  is  not  the  zenith  of  their  rc- 
fpeAive  antipodes.  So  if,  in  the  center  of  London  or 
Pan's,  a  perpendicular  column  were  ereiled,  and  another 
in  their  relpective  antipodes,  it  would  not  make  the  fame 
right-lire,  but  would  form  an  angle  more  or  lefs  acute, 
in  proportion  as  the  ellipfis  dejiarted  more  or  Iciis  from  a 
circle  ;  and,  confequently,  the  latitude,  days,  nights, 
feafons,&c.  would  alter  in  the  fame  proportion.  Pkcce 
fiiuated  under  either  pole,  or  on  the  equator,  are  ex- 
cepted for  ^he  teafon  we  have  before  fuggefted  j  bectufi^ 
in  the  former  eafe,  it  it  one  of  the  axes  or  the  ellipRs  that 
joins  both  foci,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  always  a  rirc !e,  the 
other  axis  of  which  is  the  diameter  of  the  cllipiiij  the 
fphcroiJ,  however  oblate  or  prolate,  being  ahvjys  fop- 
pijfcd  to  re!ult  troni  the  rcvoluiion  of  the  cliipiital  me- 
ridian round  tbe  axis  of  the  world.  Sec  Hiji.  1741. 

ANTIPOPE,  in  thcRomith  church,  implies  a  perfoo 
cleiflcd  pope  in  ta  .irregular  meaner,  in  eppolitioa  t9 
another. 

ANTIPTOSIS;  la  rhetoric,  is  a  figuie  which  puta 
one  cafe  for  another. 

The  word  it  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «rTi,  oppo- 
fite, and  VTWK,  a  cafe. 

ANTIQUARIAN  Sc  iiilf.  — A  locietv  (>(  antiquaries 
was  formed  in  the  city  of  London,  about  the  year  isSo* 
by  fome  ot  the  niofl  learned  men  in  the  kin^aom  ;  hitt, 
having  been  tiequcntly  interrupted  and  dlfcontinued, 
very  little  can  be  faid  conccrnine  the  fame  till  the  yeai 
1717,  when  'it  was  again  revived  by  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, fiudious  of  antiquity  in  general,  bnt  more  parti* 
cularly  dcfiroiis  to  obtain  all  poAble  knowledge  m  the 
antiquities  of  tbcit  OWB  oounttj.  Widi  this  view  tbejr 
agreed  to  meet  one  evening  in  every  week  under  certain 
regulations  ;  they  encouraged  correfponJenLit with  alL 
parts  of  the  kingdom  j  they  fubfcribed  an  annual  (urn  to 
dcfr.-iy  the  cvpcncc  of  tngi.'xvinij  on  copper-plates,  v.  hat 
ihould  be  thought  deferving  to  be  fo  prcfcrvcd,  and  li- 
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Ih'ifcJ  their  number  to  lOO.  And  in  this  manner  they 
CciitinLJcd  their  weekly  mctlin;^;  with  gicr.t  rcpuutiou, 
till  his  majcfty  king  Cicorge  li.  was  gractoufly  plc^lcd  to 
graot  them  a  foyw  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  No- 
vember »,  1751 }  and  to  declajw  himfelf  their  founder 
aad  piiron. 

Under  this  charter  they  became  a  body  corporate,  bv 
the  name  of  the  Socictv  of  Anriciuarica  ot  lyondon,  with 
apowertohn\c  and  iile  a  coninioii  fcal,  to  luc  and  be! 
filed,  «nd  to  take,  hold,  and  t  njoy  by  purchafe,  gift,  or 
«dienirife«  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hcrcditamenta,  not 
ctcceding  in  the  wbttle  one  ihoufand  pounds  per  annum. 
And  it  h  therein  diieded,  that  the  couneH  of  tiie  faid 
ibeicty  ftiall  at  all  times  confift  of  twenty-one  pverroiii, 
the  prefidcnt,  for  the  time  being,  always  to  be  one  ;  and 
Maftia  Folkes,  Efq;  was  by  charter  appointed  the  firfl 
pcfideot }  and  alfo  twenty  other  peribns  therein  named 
C9  le  the  fidi  emncil,  empowering  dMMO,  within  two 
months  from  the  date  thereof,  to  nominate,  choofe»  and 
strait,  as  fellows  of  the  faid  focicty,  fuch  perfons  as 
(hould  excel  in  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and 
hiilory  of  this  and  other  natton<s,  and  be  eminent  tor 
piet)-,  virtue,  inCegpty,  and  loyalty.  This  firft  prefidcnt 
aad  oonncil  were  to  continue  till  the  sjd  day  of  April 
nett  enftting,  on  vrfaieh  day,  in  evciy  year  hereafter*  the 
council  and  fellows  alTcmblcd  to  nominate  and  elefl  a 
prdidcnt  and  council  for  the  cnfuing  year  j  and  it  was 
particularly  directed  that  eleven  of  the  former  council 
fliould  be  continued,  and  ten  other  perfons  chofen  out  of 
the  members  of  the  fociety :  ten  and  no  more  of  the  coun- 
cil being  to  be  changed  annually.  The  pFefideot  it 
empowered  to  nominate  four  perfons  of  the  coaneil  to 
be  his  deputies,  and  fupply  his  place  in  cafe  of  ftcknefs 
or  abfence ;  and  the  prefidcnt,  council,  fellows,  or  any 
twenty-one  or  more,  are  empowered  to  make  ilatutes, 
lulei,  o^eis,  and  W-Iaws,  for  the  government  and  d»> 
refiion  of  the  laM  fociety,  their  eftates,  goods,  kc.  and 
for  the  admillion  and  amo\'al  of  all  and  every  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  thereof.  And  the  prefidcnt,  council, 
and  fellows,  may  at  any  time  appoint  treafurers,  fecrcta- 
rtc^,  and  clerks,  may  have  and  employ  one  ferjeant  at 
mace,  and  fuch  other  fervants  as  they  think  ncceflary. 
And  laftly,  if  at  any  time  abulia  or  dilleicnces  fbould 
arife,  the  tfcbhUhop  of  Canterbury,  the  lofd  dkanedior 
or  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  and  the  lord  privy  feal,  and 
the  two  fecretaries  of  llau  for  the  time  being,  were  ap- 
pointed vifitors,  with  the  full  power  for  any  three  of 
ihcm  to  compofe  and  redrefs  fuch  diffisrences  and  abufes : 
MOvifiMi  is  alfo  made  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that 
fiiould  happen  by  the  death  of  the  pidtdentoranyof  the 
council. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  charter,  the  firfl  prefident  and 
council  nominated  and  admitted,  by  a  wntme  dated  the 
14th  of  November  i7S7>  ell  the  former  members,  toge- 
ther with  fome  othon,  in  the  whole  one  hundied  and 
twenty  one,  to  be  fttlowi  of  dte  (aid  Ibcicty  of  antiqua- 
ries of  London  ;  and  foon  after  drew  up  a  body  of 
ilatutes  for  the  good  government  thereof,  which  was 
ttnanimoufly  ^gjieed  fo  and  coafimed  in  the  nontb  of 
Jidy  1751. 

It  Wtt  enaAed,  that  the  number  of  members  fhould 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty }  but  that  number  being 
very  foon  filled  up,  and  feveral  men  of  quality  md  for- 
tune, as  well  as  perfons  of  great  learning  and  eminence, 
being  continually  applying  to  become  members,  which 
they  could  not  be  till  the  vacancies  fhould  happen  by 
death,  the  (ociety  thought  proper  in  the  year  1755,  to 
cntafce  their  number  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  (to 
which  they  are  limited  at  prcfent)  exclufivc  of  peers, 
privy-counfellors,  and  judges,  that  Ibwuld  be  chofen  af- 
rcr  ::i„t  ilmc.  A  little  before  this,  the  fociety  gave  up 
the  management  of  their  eftate  and  revenues,  the  pay- 
ment of  monies,  and  the  publication  of  their  papers  and 
diawingih  which  before  were  in  the  body  in  g^noal,  and 
thereby  attended  vrith  many  tnconvenicndes,  endtely  to 
the  care  of  rhrir  council,  which  arc  nmv  a  (landing  com- 
mittee for  th.ic  puf  pofc  ;  and  thereby  the  government  of 
this  fociety  is  become  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
Jloyal  Society,  which  was  doubtlefs  a  proper  pattern  to 
copy  after. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  being  St.  Geoige's  d^,  the  fo- 


ciety  aniiualiy  cleAtbdr  eounc9  and  offimr,  viz.  a  pr^' 
lio'enr,  a  treafiriT,  two  fecretaries,  and  a  dirc<nr)r,  m!:  j 
has  the  care  of  ail  their  publications.  Then  the  prefi- 
dent appoints  four  of  the  council  to  be  his  deputies,  ot 
vice-prefidents :  and  after  the  election  is  over,  the  fociety 
dine  together  at  their  own  expence.  Martin  Polket, 
Efq;  was  .innually  elciEled  prefidcnt.  till  his  death  in 
1:54,  fince  which  time  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Willoughby 
of  Parham  was  every  yc^r  cholcn  till  his  deccafe  in  1765. 

Every  perfon  dclirous  to  be  elected  a  fellow  of  this  (0- 
ciety,  except  peers,  privy-counfellors, or  judges  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  muii  be  recommended  by  three  or 
more  of  the  members,  in  a  paper  figned  by  thcmfclves, 
fpecifyiiig  the  n.imc,  ndditi  ri,  ^nfcdion,  and  rhict  qua- 
lification of  the  c;indid.itf,  and  alio  the  place  of  his  abode. 
When  this  has  been  rc.ul  at  one  of  the  fociety's  meet- 
ings, and  then  hung  up  in  their  public  room,  during  the> 
time  of  four  other  meetings,  the  election  is  determined 
by  balkit.  Peers,  privy-counfellors,  and  judges  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  if  propofed  by  any  fingle  member, 
mull  be  bnllotcd  for  immediately.  Evt  ry  new  mrmber 
mull  pay  an  admiffion-fee  of  five  guineas,  and  fign  the 
obligation,  whereby  he  promifes  that  he  will,  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power,  promote  the  honour  and  iniereft  of 
the  fociety,  and  obferve  the  ftatntes  and  orders  thereof: 
which  being  done,  he  is  led  tip  to  the  chair,  wh-  n  the 
prefidcnt  or  vicc-prcfidcnt  rilmg,  takes  him  bv  the  hiind 
and  fays,  "  I  do,  by  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of 
"  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  of  Liondon,  admit  you  a 
"  fellow  thereof." 

Evciy  member  muft  further  pay  one  guinea  annually 
for  the  ttle  of  the  fociety,  or  ten  guineas  at  once  in  lieu 
of  all  contributions. 

1  he  meetings  of  this  fociety  are  on  Thurfday  evenings 
weekly,  from  about  fix  till  nine  o'clock,  at  their  houfe  in 
Chancery-Lane.  Their  bufineiii  is  to  receive,  read,  and 
conGdef  all  informations  from  their  own  members,  or 
others,  concerning  the  anfiqtnties  of  all  nations  ;  (for 
which  purpofe  they  admit  eminent  foreigners  to  be  cor- 
refponding  members)  but  they  more  part-cuhrly  attcnJ 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  hiftory,  cuiloms,  manners, 
grants,  charten*  ooina,  medals,  camps,  churches,  cities^ 
and  all  monuMents  whatever,  ecdefiaftical,  miliuty,  or 
civil,  which  are  found  in  or  relate  to  Great  Britatn  an<i 
Ireland  *,  and  the  communications  thi^y  ha\'e  received 
concerning  thcfc  matters  muft  be  very  valuable,  as  ma/ 
be  judged  by  the  many  curious  remains  of  antic|uity  they 
have  caufed  to  be  engraved  on  copprr-pl  ucs,  and  per- 
mitted lately  to  be  fold  ;  though  as  yet  they  have  rtot 
thought  fit  to  publifl)  any  of  tlieir  daTcrtations.  They 
have  a  fmall,  but  choice,  library,  wliich  is  increafing 
daily  ;  alio  a  fine  colleilion  of  prints  and  drawings. 

ANI  IQUARY,  a  perfon  who  fludies  and  Icarchcs 
after  remains  of  antiquity. 

ANTIQUE,  a  tern  moft  in  ufe  imong  archite^, 
fculptors,  and  painters:  they  make  ufe  of  it  to  expreft 
pieces  of  architedure,  fculpture,  or  painting,  executed 
in  the  ages  when  thofe  arts  were  carried  to  the  higheft 
perfciRlun,  by  men  of  the  fnicit  genius  in  Greece  and 
Konie  i  that  is,  from  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  rhocas,  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  60O)  when  Italy  was  om^nmby  the  Goths  and 
Vandals. 

Antique  in  this  fenfe  is  oppofed  to  modern  ;  thus  we 
fay  an  antique  edifice,  builo,  baffo  relievo,  or  manner  ; 
an  antique  modd  i  and  of  a  ftatae,  that  it  is  in  an  an- 
tique tafte. 

We  have  feveral  antique  pieces  of  fculpture  left,  an 
the  Laccoon  and  Venus  in  the  poflcffion  of  the  family 

of  Mcdicis,  the  Ap<^lo  and  Hercules  of  the  houic  of  F.ir- 
nefe,  &c. 

Antique  paintir»g8  are  more  fcarcc  ;  we  have  only  the 
wedding  of  Aldobrandinus,  fome  little  figures  of  the  py- 
ramid of  Ceftius,  a  Venus  which  is  the  palladium  of 
Rome,  and  feme  fmal!  pieces  in  frefco,  preferred  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Heraclius. 

Some  fculptors  have  couixcrfeucU  antiques  fo  nicely 
as  to  impofe  on  the  judgment  of  the  public  i  witnela  tlM 
famous  llory  of  Michael  Angelo's  Cupid. 

Antique  is  Ibmetimes  diftinguifhed  from  ancient, 
which  means  a  kb  dagice  of  antiquity, .  a  time  when  the 
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ArtwasnotinitsMgheftperfedKon.  Some  writers  ufe  * 

compounJ  word,  aiitiaue-modcrn,  in  fpcaking  of  o!J 
Gothic  churches,  and  ocber  buildings,  which  they 
would  not  confbuod  irith  tbofe  of  die  Gfcekt  and 

ROOUMU. 

ANTIdUITY,  JktitKiUtti  we  make  ufe  of  thia  term 
to  denote  pell  ag^es. 

In  this  fcnfcwe  fay,  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  traces  or 
Vfrtigiaof  antiquity,  monuments  of  antiquity. 

We  nwltc  ufe  of  the  fame  word  to  cxprcfs  what  is  left 
u>  of  the  ramit,  momunentSt  ieiinuii»  &c.  of  the  ao- 
cienti. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  a  raafter-piece  of  antiquity ;  a  fine 

piece  of  antiquity  ;  Italy,  Friiicc,  and  England,  are 
full  of  ajitiquitics.  Antiquity  is  t.iken  alfo  for  the  an- 
cientiicfs  of  any  thing,  ortht  time  ic  has  fubfifted. 

In  this  fenfc'  we  fay,  the  antiquity  of  a  king^m,  a 
cufiofli,  or  any  diiag  of  the  like  nature.  Meft  nations 
pretend  to  a  greater  aniiquitf  than  lh«y  can  prove.  We 
may  fay,  that  the  prcfent  time  ii  the  a^  of  the  world,  and 
that  in  t  hole  times  which  we  call  aociem,  the  world  was 
only  in  infancy. 

ANTIRRHINUM,  fnap-dragon,  or  calfs  fnotit,  in 
botany*  a  genus  of  plaou,  with  an  anomalous  flower, 
confifting  of  one  leaf,  which  it  divided,  as  it  were,  into 
two  lips  I  the  upper  of  which  is  cut  into  two  parts,  and 
the  under  into  three  parts  :  out  of  the  flower-cup  arifes 
the  pointal,  firtciKd  like  a  nail  in  the  hjiiJcr  pan  of  the 
flower,  which  afterwards  turns  t«  a  fruic,  iciembling  a 
calfs-head,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  partition 
into  two  cells*  in  which  «fe  contained  many  fmall 
feeds.  Botantiis  eaumeratf  twelve  fpccics  of  this  plant. 
All  til'  f  rr  of  fnap-dragon  arc  pretty  ornnmcnts  in  a 
garden,  ^iiu,  requiring  a  very  little  culture,  arc  rcndcn-d 
more  ucccptablc.  They  arc  all  hardy  pljnt^,  ami  will 
rcfift  the  cold  of  our  winters  extremely  well,  cfpccially  if 
they  are  planted  on  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy  foil  ;  for. 
When  they  are  planted  in  a  rich  noift  foil,  they  will  gpow 
very  luxuriant  for  a  while,  but  are  very  fubjed  to  rot  in 
autumn  or  winter;  inJ  .uc  much  more  lufceptiMi;  of  cold, 
than  when  they  arc  in  a  dry,  hungry,  rocky  foil ;  they 
will  grow  in  the  joints  of  old  wilh,  where  they  may  be 
placM  fo  a$  to  make  Ibme  a^ct^  part  of  the  garden 
agreeable;  for  they  will  continue  in  flower  for  feveral 
months  :  anJ  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fiied,  there 
will  be  a  coaiinu^I  lupply  of  young  plants,  without  any 
trouble. 

Wherever  thofe  plants  arc  defigned  to  grow  upon 
walls,  or  on  a  rocky  barren  foil,  the  lecds  IhouTd  be  fown 
the  beginBing  of  March,  where  they  are  defigncd  to  re- 
main (for  if  the  plants  are  firft  rtifcd  in  a  better  foil,  and 

afterwards  ir.uifplaiitr^l  inti)  tliofc  placts,  they  fcldom 
fuccccd  Wv  'I).  Whc-n  the  plants  arc  come  up,  ihcy  will 
require  no  other  cu.'ture,  hut  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  i  and  where  they  conte  up  too  thick,  to  pull  fome 
of  them  out  ;  fo  as  to  giv«  them  MOm  to  grow.  In 
July  thefis  forts  will  begin  to  flower,  and  will  contiiiiie 
flowering  till  the  froil  prevents  them.  Thofe  plants  which 
grow  on  wails,  wi'.I  he  (hoiit:,  and  have  wooilv  ftems, 
which  will  coniiau€  (wo  or  three  vcarsior  more.  AlsUer's 

Q»4.  D\a. 

ANTISAQOGE,  in  rhetoric,  the  fane  with  con- 
ceflion.   See  the  article  CoNcssllOlt. 

ANTISCII,  in  p;cography,  pniigaB  who  live  OR  dif- 
ferent liJcs  ot  tilt  c'vjuaior. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Gicek,  «r?ik  eBeinll, 
and  tf.ta.,  a  ihudow. 

ANTISCORBUTICS,  among  phyficiaaa,  medidnes 
good  in  all  fcorbutic  cafes.    See  ticuRVY. 

ANTISEPTICS,  among  phyficians,  a  name  given  to 
all  fubftanccs  th  u  refift  putrtfadion. 

The  word  is  fwioied  horn  the  Greek,  «rT/,  againft,  and 
tnftvy  to  putrefy. 

Dr.  Pringle,  in  an  appendix  to  bis  Obiervations  on  the 
pifeafes  of  the  Army,  has  d  vena  very  euriena  and  ufeful 
fet  of  experiments  on  antifeptics. 

ANTISKiMA,  among  the  ancient  grammarians,  im- 
plies; a  note  01'  feMtence  afived  to  thofe  VBtfee  whofe  or- 
der was  to  be  chanjjcd. 

ANTISTROPrtE,  in  the  ancient  drama,  implies  the 
ftanxa  repeated  by  the  chorus  to  ibeaadicacc  on  the  kfb- 


band )  the  word  being  derived  from  «# ri,  againft,  and 

rp«;»',  to  turn.  Thus  the  ftrophc  fignifiet  the  ftanza,  or 
thole  verfes  which  the  chorus  I'mg,  turning  tbcmfelves 
tuwarji  the  fpe£lators  on  the  rii-ht  hand ;  and  the  an« 
tsllrophe  means  the  fame  Aanza  fung  by  the  chorus  tuia- 
ing  themfekes  towards  the  audience  on  the  left.  lit 
rbetoriCf  the  antiilrophe  or  ^iHrophe  figniiies  roartce  $ 
as  ibr  example,  if,  after  havwg  faid  the  man  of  fuch  a 
roafter,  wc  add,  and  the  maftcr  of  futh  a  man  ,  this  lift 
phrafe  is  an  antiltrophe,  or  ei^prcffiun,  in  reply  to  the 
hrfl :  a  famous  palTage  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  2d  Epift.  to  the 
Cor.  chap.  xi.  v.  22,  is  exprclTed  in  this  figure  of  rhe- 
toric. E^f«nr  uri}  lutyw.  UfMXiTAi  %m  \  t.*.ym.  nrttfUk 
A0f«a^  un;  xAy».  Are  they  Hebrews  \  fo  am  1.  .\re 
they  liraelites  ?  fo  am  I.  Arc  they  the  feed  of  Abrah  jm  \ 
fo  am  I. 

This  is  aifo  a  term  ufed  in  ancient  lyric  p!>f  rr;,  ;  among 
the  Greeks,  the  antiftrophe  made  one  of  ,1.1  1  i  c  parit 
of  their  ode  \  the  other  two  were  called  the  itrophe  and 
epode.  Thcftrophe  and  antiftrophe  always  contained  aia 
equal  number  of  verfes,  and  thofe  too  of  the  fame  mea- 
fure,  which  could  conlcijuently  be  fune  to  the  fame 
rnuhc  :  but  the  epodc  wai  compofcd  in  verfes  of  a  dif- 
ferent meafure,  either  lunger  or  ibortcr.  I  hc  antiftrophe 
was  a  kind  of  anfwcr  or  relative  echo,  h  uh  to  the  llrophe 
and  the  epode ;  the  Greeks  called  thcfc  three  united,  a 
^g\MuS•n^  and  is  the  fame  thing  that  wc  Ihouid  call  a  long 
ot  three  lUn/as. 

AN  n  l  ACTES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiilorv,  a  name 
given  to  a  branch  of  the  Gnoftics,  who  hela,  that  God 
was  good  and  jufti  but  that  a  creature  had  created  evil : 
that  we  are  dierefiire  to  oppofe  this  author  of  evil,  in  or« 

ucr  to  aktn;;e  Gad  of  his  enemy- 

The  wold  ii  derived  ttuni  the  Greet.,  ^^rrj-;  ..■ ,  r./j,  ta 
cpprtlc. 

AN  n THLN  AR,  in  anatomy,  theaame  of  amuick^ 
generally  called  addwAor  indicia.  See  the  article  Ao- 
DUCTOn  /iWtiai. 

ANTITHESIS,  in  rbceoric,  a  figure  of  fpeech,  wMch 
confifts  in  oppof  ng  the  thoughts  to  each  other,  in  order 
to  place  their  oppofite  qualities!  in  a  more  confpicuoua 
point  of  light. 

The  writings  of  the  ancients  abound  with  this  figure. 
Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Cluentitis,  lays.  Vim  pA'm 
Ididty  timarm  audacia^  raticmm  miuntia. 

Antithisu,  in  ^mrnmar,  is  a  figure  whereby  one 
letter  is  fubftituted  jm  tlu  rt  .  -m  of  another ;  as  when 
Virgil  lays  iUi  for  tlii,  in  ucdcc  to  make  a  ksad  of  op> 
pofiiion. 

ANTITUETA&IUS,  a  term  occurring  in  the  titin 
of  a  chapter  of  the  laws  of  Canutus,  but  nor  in  the  diap» 

tcr  itfelf.  It  fignifics  a  perfcn  who  :n.!ca\.  jrs  to  acquit 
himfeif  of  the  crime  laid  to  im  vh^i^c,  by  charging  his 
accufer  with  the  fame  hit. 

ANTITRAGUS,  in  anatomy,  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal car  oppeftd  to  the  tr^us.  See  £Ait  and  TnA* 

GUS. 

ANTITRINITARIANS,  a  general  name  given  to 
all  thofe  who  denv  the  Chrillian  doctrine  of  the  I'riniqr^ 
but  particularly  applied  to  the  Arians  and  Sociiu.ins. 

ANTITYPE,  a  Greek  word,  properly  fignifying  a, 

ape  or  figure.  Jo  this  firnfe  St.  Paul  uiiiBi  the  word* 
eb.  ix.  vcr.  «4,  where  he  fays,  that  Jefus  is  net  en- 
tercd  rn  th-;-  holy  cf  hollrs  ma;!c  with  hands,  Avhich  w,t5 
the  type  Gt  the  true,  loltcaxl  ot  the  wusJ  type,  wc  t-aii 
in  the  Greek  of  Jit.  Paul,  antitype, which  me&  -.'r!  Pi-rt- 
Royal  and  Amclot  have  tranllued  type,  or  ligurc.  I  hur* 
according  to  the  true  import  of  the  word,  it  fignihes  % 
type  which  anfwers  to  another  typOt  or  rather  tbitf  which 
is  in  the  place  of  a  type. 

Antitype,  in  the  Greek  church,  :  n  appellation 
given  to  the  bread  and  wine,  even  aUu  cuniecr-juicMi  : 
and  hence  it  has  been  argued,  that  they  do  not  b»:lietfo 
tranlubftantiation  ;  for  otherwife  they  could  not,  with 
any  propriety,  call  the  bread  and  wine  antiljrpes*  figures* 
or  fimilttudes  after  confecratiun. 

ANTLfcJl,  among  fportfmeo,  implies  a  ftart  or  branch 
of  a  deer's  horn. 
Bravo  Antler  fignifiea  the  branch  next  the  head. 
Bti  Antlck,  the  branch  next  above  the  brow  ant!er« 
ANTOkCl,  in  gcegmpl^,  thofe  inhabttaots  of  the 
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tilth  who  live  under  the  fame  meridian,  and  at  the  fame 
^jAcc  from  the  equator,  the  one  nnrinis  the  noitb) 
md  tbe  other  towards  the  foutb. 
The  yntd  h  fortoed  from  the  Gi«Af  «rTit  oppoAte, 

and  eiKiu,  to  dwell. 

1  be  Antceci  have  exaAIy  the  fame  hours  of  the  day 
and  nistht,  but  oppolitc  il-ifons  {  the  fhorteft  winrcr's 
dajof  the  one  being  the  iongcft  futnmer's  day  with  the 
finer S  and  OOnfequcntly  the  length  of  the  night  with 
the  oiie»  b  equal  to  the  kogth  of  the  with  the 
other. 

Tswtr  cf  ANTONIA,  in  anliquit)',  the  moft  magni- 
ficent monument  wha  h  rii-fod  the  Great  ever  built;  he 
gave  ic  that  name  in  mfmory  of  Anthony  his  fncnd  :  it 
watbiailt  oa  the  hill  of  Jerufalem  tormeriy  called  Barri. 
The  front  of  it  was  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  and 
defend  ed  by  M.  wall  of  three  cubitt  high }  the  diftance  of 
this  wall  to  Uie  tower  was  forty  cubica ;  within  ic  were 
contriwed  halls,  apartments,  and  baths.  At  equal  diftanccs 
were  Tour  other  towers,  three  of  which  were  Eity  cu- 
luD  hifih  i  and  the  fourth,  which  took  up  the  fouthem 
and  eauern  angtea*  was  of  feventv  cubits.  Thefe  towen 
bad  gaJleries  oomnuuiiceting  witn  the  temple  ftairs,  from 
whence  the  Roman  foldiers  ufcd  to  obfcr  c  'hr  people 
onfcftival  days,  to  fee  that  they  did  not  i-^au  .lay  dan- 
gcfous  cntcrpri/e. 

AN  TO  MAN  fyaltr^  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name 
of  a  medicinal  water  of  Germajty,  remarkably  pleafant 
to  the  taHe,  and  of  fervice  in  majty  cafies  at  a  medicine. 

It  it  very  temperate,  not  too  fttvngly  operating  either 
byllool  or  urine:  and  hence  it  is  a  very  proper  drink 
iorperfoDS  in  chronic  and  many  acute  difcafeft,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  wine,  to  fuppiy  the  place  of  malt 

S^uofa  which  is  proper  but  in  very  few  difeafes*  A  long 
e  of  it  alone  may  alfo  prove  of  confiderabk  fovice  in 
hypochondriac  cafes.    Htffmarlt  Oper. 

ANTONOMASIA,  in  rhetoric,  a  fagure  by  which 
the  noun  appellative  li  vfed  inftcad  of  apraper  moic,  and 
the  coiur^. 

The  word  ii  oompouiided  of  die  Gtede,  «rri>  for*  and 
WMfcaMine. 

Thus,  because  Sardanapalus  was  a  voluptuous  prince, 

and  N:  ro  a  cruel  emperor,  we  give  an  epicure  the  name 
of  SanJanapaiu^  and  a  barbarous  prince  the  appellation 
«t'  Nero. 

ANTRUM  Ifyhmrumim,  in  anatomy,  is  a  cavity 
dilcovcnd  in  tb«  masillaiy  boiir»  called  dlb  linua  nax- 
iUaris. 

AVTKVU  Py/friy  in  anatomy,  id  a  large  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pylorus.    Sec  Pylorus. 

ANUBIS,  in  mythology,  a  name  given  to  Mercury, 
who  was  wwlhipped  kj  the  Egyptian*  vtider  the  figure 
«f»dM. 

Diodonis  Skulits  tdlt  itt,  that  Annbis,  fiiUowing  his 

father  Ofirij  to  war,  bore  the  cnfii^n  of  a  dog  on  his 
fliicld  ;  for  which  reafon  he  was  worfliipped,  after  his 
death,  under  the  figure  of  a  dog. 

ANVIL,  in  mechanics,  a  Imith's  utenfil,  on  which 
the  work  is  forged  or  hammered. 

The  iace  or  uppermoft  furface  of  the  anvil  muft  be 
vety  flat  and  fmootb,  without  flaws ;  and  fo  hard  that  a 
file  will  not  touch  it.  At  one  end  is  fometimcs  a  pike, 
bickem,  or  bcak-irno,  for  the  rounding  of  hollow  work. 
The  whole  is  ufually  mounted  on  a  firm  wooden  block. 

Forgtd  anvils  are  better  than  thoic  of  caft-work. 
Lockfimths  have  alfo  a  fmaHer  kind  of  anvil,  called  « 
(lake,  which  is  moveable,  and  placed  oitfinarily  on  their 
work-bench.  Its  ufc  i.s  for  fetting  fniall  cold  work 
ftraight,  or  to  cut  or  punch  on  with  the  cold  chind 
or  cold  punch.  See  the  articles  Locksmith  and 
Smithery. 

ANUS»  in  anaioiBy,  the  extrenity  of  the  tnteftinum 
reftooi,  or  orifice  of  the  fundament.   It  h  forrounded 

with  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  that  it  may  crifily  diljte  in 
difchargiog  its  contents,  and  is  furnifiied  with  three 
miifcl«s»  aUed  devatoics  and  l^ioOer.  See  S^ninc- 
vui. 

Amus  is  alfo  the  name  of  m  finall  apnture  in  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  hxiia,  leading  to  the  fourth  vemtide  of 
the  cerebellum. 

AOIQDES^  in  mythology,  one  of  the  many  «pp<lU- 


tions  of  the  mufes,  fo  called  from  the  Aonian  mountains 
in  Boetia,  where  they  were  feigned  to  rcfide. 

AORASlA,  in  antiquity^  the  invifibilitv  of  the  god^^ 

I'he  word  is  Greeks  MSfMM,  and  deriveo  from  «,  prin 
and  apei«,  to  fee. 

7'he  opinion  of  the  ancients,  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  gods  to  men,  was,  that  they  never  ihewed 
thcmfelves  face  to  face,  but  were  known  from  their  backs 
as  they  withdrew  :  whence  it  followed,  according  to 
them,  that  eveiy  being  they  had  time  to  look  at  in  the 
face,  was  not  a  deity.  Neptune  aflumed  tiie  form  of 
Calchas  to  fpeak  to  the  two  Ajaxes ;  but  they  knew  bitu 
not  till  he  turned  his  back  to  leave  them  ;  and  difco- 
vercd  tlie  crcxl  by  his  majcftic  Ik-p,  .1.  1  \\cnt  from 
them.  V'tnu5  appeared  to  i^neas  in  the  chara^er  of  a 
huntrefs  ;  but  her  fon  knew  her  not  till  ftie  departed 
from  him  ;  ^er  divinity  was  betrayed,  if  we  may  ufe  tho 
word,  by  her  radiant  head,  her  flowing  robe,  and  her 
majcfticpace. 

AORISTUS,  in  the  Greek  gnmmar,  an  indefinite  ot 
indeterminate  kind  of  tenfe,  which  fometimes  exprelTes 
the  prefent  timet  fometinea  the  future,  but  moft  £re* 
quently  the  paft. 

The  v;r>';!  r,  Oreck,  Aaf/rE^,  and  COBpoWUlcd  Hf  t» 
priv.  and  nfi.^^,  10  butiiid  or  limit. 

AORTA,  in  anatomy*  the  great  artery  which  rife* 
immediately  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
thence  diftributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  divided 
into  two  grand  trunks,  diftinguidied  by  the  epitheti 
afcending  and  defcending.   See  the  article  AllTBmy. 

APAGOGICAL  Dems>i/!>  ,  in  i  lics  an  indirect 
nieiliod  of  proving  the  truth  ot  a  piopolition,  by  (hewing 
the  abfurdity  of  the  contrary. 

The  word  is  fotnwd  from  the  Greek»  «irs»  from,  and 
to  brin^,  or  draw. 

APANACrE,  or  ApenNage,  in  the  French  cuftoms, 
arc  Linds  afllt^ned  by  the  fn\creign  for  the  fubfjitcncc  01 
his  younger  Ions,  and  which  revert  to  the  crown  upon 
failure  of  male  ilTuc  in  that  branch  to  which  the  lands 
were  granted. 

APAJUNEtgooTe-grafs,  or  cleavers,  in  botany,  a  plant 
with  a  (lender  fibtous  root }  and  flender,  quadrangular, 
geniciilatcc!,  rounh,  cl'mbing  (talks,  five  or  fix  feet  long. 
At  every  genicula,  or  knee,  there  arc  from  five  to  {even. 
leaves  placed  like  a  flar,  which  are  narrow,  rough,  and 
terminate  in  prickles.  The  flowers  proceed  from  the 
knees  towards  the  top,  and  are  very  fmalL,  white,  mono« 
petalous,  in  the  fhape  of  bells,  and  divided  into  four  feg- 
mcnts,  as  well  at  the  flower-cup,  which  turns  into  a  dry, 
hard,  cartilaginous  fruit,  covered  with  a  thin  blackifh 
flcin  i  and  they  confiil  of  two  globes  full  of  umbilicated 
feeds.  It  is  met  with  almoft  every  where  in  hedges.  It 
is  inciding  and  aperient,  and  not  only  promotes  unne,  but 
fweat }  two  Mineet  of  ibt  jaice  have  been  found  to  b* 
very  fervioaable  in  the  dropfy,  canylng  off  dM  wMer  If 

urine, 

APARTMENT,  a  portion,  or  part  of  an  houfe, 
containing  the  ncceiTary  convenicncies  for  a  pcrfon  to 
refide  in  it. 

APATHY,  among  the  ancient  philoibidtefa.  Implied 
an  utter  privation  of  paOion,  and  an  infimfibllity  of 

l)ain. 

I'lie  word  is  compounded  of  «,  priv.  and  ««ifld',  af- 

tcclioti. 

The  Stoics  afield  an  entire  apathy ;  they  confidered 
it  as  the  highisft  wllilom  to  enjoy  a  jperfeA  calmnels  ot 
trnnquitity  of  mind,  Jncapabln  of  being  nifled  by  dlhef 

plcrifurc  or  pan. 

The  primitive  Chriflians  ufeJ  the  WOfd  tOO^IC&n 
contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world.' 

APATURIA,  in  antiquity,  a  folemn  ftlft  cddxtted 
hf  the  Atlienians  in  honour  of  Bacchiie» 

APE,  in  natural  hiflory,  die  Engliih  name  of  an  ini<f 

mnl  of  the  monkey  kind. 

It  is  hairy  all  over  the  body,  and  has  fame  rcfembbnce 
to  a  man  in  the  face,  noftrils,  ears,  and  teeth.  It  has^ 
alfo  eye-lafltcs  on  both  the  eye-lids  j  whereas  other  qua- 
drupeds have  none,  except  on  the  upper.  On  the  brcaft 
it  ha!}  paps,  and  the  arms  arc  like  thofe  of  a  man,  buC 
hairy,  and  he  bends  them  as  well  as  the  feet,  like  8  hu* 
mu  creatiite.  Befidei,  it  faM  handi!,  finfns»  and  nails,. 
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Jikethofe  of  a  man,  hut  more  rough  and  unpolilhcJ. 
The  feet  are  like  larger  handit,  ami  arc  divided  into 
ftngei^  or  Coa^  of  whkh  the  auMU  fin^  is  the 
longeft. 

An  ape,  properly  fo  called,  is  without  a  tail  ;  aii-.l 
thofe  that  have  tails  go  under  the  name  of  monlccys,  of 
%vhich  there  arc  fcveral  kinds.    Sec  Monkey. 

APEEK,  in  navigation^  the  anchor  is  fa  id  to  be  a- 
peck  when  fo  much  of  iu  cable  n  drawn  or  heaved  into 
the  fhip,     to  bring  her  flcm  perpendicular  to  it. 

APh.I.LITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  htftory,  a  feft  ofCbrir- 
tiaii  heretics  in  the  fccond  crntury,  who  aflirmed  that 
Chi  ift  received  a  body  from  the  (out  elements,  which  at 
his  death  he  rendered  back  to  the  world,  and  oonftqiient- 
ly  afcetided  into  heaven  without  a  body. 

APEPSY,  Aptf^,  among  pbyficians,  implies  crudity, 
or  a  want  of  rfigemnn. 

The  word  i"i  Greek,  a.ul  compounded  of  «,  priv.  and 
mi'vrit  to  cone 0(^1. 

APtRIENS  Palptl>ram  niiui,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle 
In  the  eye  lid.  It  arifcs  fharp  and  ficfhy  f  rom  ihc  pro- 
foundeft  part  of  the  orbit*  near  the  place  where  the 
optic  nerve  is  tranfmttted,  palling  dirc^ly  over  the  nnif- 
ciilus  atiollcns  ;  it  becomes  tendinous,  as  itmarrhr?  over 
the  ball  of  the  eycj  whence  it  ftill  grows  broader  and 
thinner,  till  it  is  infaftcd  into  the  whole  fuperiof  pait  of 
the  upper  qfe-liJ. 

APutl£NT8,  in  die  auteria  medica,  fuch  medicines 

facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  juices  in  their  contain- 
ing vctlcls,  by  removing  all  obftrudions.  See  the  article 
Deobstruents. 

APERTURE,  the  opening  of  any  thing,  or  a  hole, 
defti  or  vacuant  place  in  fome  continuous  fubjeA. 

The  word  is  Latin*  ^nrfeM,  and  derived  fnm 
to  open* 

Aperture,  or  Apertiov,  in  architfflure,  implies 
fomc  opening,  as  a  door,  window,  chimrrev,  fee. 

There  fhould  be  as  few  aperture?  as  poffible  ;  it  beinj; 
a  nuxim  that  every  aperture  or  opening  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  building. 

APBiiTt;xe,  in  geometry,  the  opening  of  two  right 
linesy  which,  inclining  towards  each  other,  meet  in  a 
pol.^t  :ir:ii  form  an  an^Ic. 

Aperture,  in  optics,  is  the  hole  next  the  objc£l  glaf^ 
of  a  idelcope,  or  microfcope,  through  which  the  light 
mnd  image  of  the  objed  come  into  the  tube,  and  are 
thence  carried  to  die  eye ;  it  confifts  of  a  turned  bit  of 
wood,  or  plate  of  tin,  with  a  round  hole  of  a  convenient 
diameter  in  the  middle  thereof:  this  diameter  may  be 
found  experimentally  bv  ajiplying  fcveral  ci.'cics  of  black 
fmutted  papt^r,  each  bigger  than  the  other,  u(X3n  the  face 
of  the  glafs,  from  the  breadth  of  a  flraw  to  fuch  as  leave 
only  a  fmall  hole  in  the  Klaisi  and  with  each  of  theje, 
feparately,  view  feveral  diftinA  objeAs,  as  the  laoMi,  ftan, 
&c.  That  th  roil  gh  which  thcf  appear  the  moft  diftiiii&lj  ii 
to  be  pitched  uptm. 

Aperture  is  alfo  imderflood  of  that  part  of  the  ob- 
jeSt  glafs  itfelf,  which  covers  the  former,  and  which  is 
left  pervious  to  the  rays.   See  Telescope. 

M.  Aucout  affirms,  that  he  found  that  the  apertures  of 
telefcopes  ought  to  be  nearly  tn  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
their  lengths  .  but  Huvgcn;,  who  firfi  introduocd  the  u(e 
of  aperture^,  allures  us,  he  found,  by  experience,  that 
the  aperture  of  an  object  glafs,  ex.  gr.  of  30  feet,  is  to  be 
detennined  by  this  proportiois  as  30  to  3  j  that  is.  As  10 
to  I,  fo  is  the  fquare  root  of  the  mftance  of  the  fbeus  of 
any  glafs,  multiplied  by  30,  to  its  aperture ;  and  the  focal 
dillances  of  the  eyc-glafies  are  to  be  proportion*!  to  the 
apertures. 

The  greater  or  lefs  aperture  of  an  objefl  glafs,  it  is  to 
be  noted,  does  not  increafe  or  diminifli  the  vifibic  area  of 
die  oi^e^  i  all  that  is  efiefied  by  thii  is,  the  admittance 
•f moK or fewerrays, and  confeqnently  thenore bright 
or  obfcuri'  cj  pcarance  of  the  objecfl. 

Hence,  u.  viewine;  Venus  through  a  telcfcope,  a  much 
lefs  aperture  is  to  be  ufcd  than  for  the  Motm,  Jupiter,  or 
Saturn;  becaufc  her  li^ht  is  fo  vivid  and  glaring:  which 
oonfideration  docs  a  little  invalidate  M.  Auzout  s  propor- 
don,  as  is  ihewn  by  Dr.  Hook.  FiM,  Trmf.  N°.  4. 
-'AftcRTUXA  TiMmmy  inoU  Uw  books,  implies  the 
opcnii^  a  iaft  will  and  tcftanent. 
t 


~  APEl'ALOSE,  or  Apetalous,  among  botaniib,  is 
an  appellation  given  (o  fiicb  plant*  la  have  ao  pciab  «» 
flower  leaves. 

APEX,  die  vertex  or  fbmmit  of  any  thing.    See  ' 

APi^./ERtSIS,  in  grammar,  is  a  figure  by  which  a 
letter  or  fyllifale  it  c«t  off  fion  the  beginniog  of  % 

word. 

APHEA,  in  mytholoey,  a  goddefi  worlhippcd  by  the 
Cretans  and  people  of  .£gioa, 

Aphea,  beforefliewas  made  a  deity,  went  by  the  name 

of  H.-rtt)marti$  in  Crete.  Her  pafficn  (or  huntinc  at- 
tached her  to  the  train  of  Diana,  and  dedicated  htr  vir- 
ginity to  the  goddcfs;  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of  Minos, 
who  was  defperately  in  love  with  her,  ibe  threw  herielf 
into  the  fea,  and  was  taken  up  in  the  neu  of  Ibme  fiflier" 
■men.  Diana  rewarded  her  virtue  with  the  honours  of 
imnwrtafity.  Britomartis  afterwards  appeared  to  the 
people  of  '/'F^ina,  who  paid  adontion  to  her  uiidcr  tlss 

name  of  Aphea. 

APHELION,  or  Apmelium,  in  aftronomy,  thsC 
point  of  the  earth's  or  a  planet's  orbit,  in  which  it  is  iho 
fartheft  dilbmt  fron  dM  fun  that  it  can  be. 

The  word  is  Greek,  fomed  of  mm*t  Aom,  and  tAi6v 
the  fun. 

Thu5,  a  planet  being  in  A  (plate XV.  fig.  2.)  its  ut- 
moft  diihuicc  from  the  lun  S,  is  faid  to  be  io  its  aphe- 
lion. 

The  aphelia  of  all  the  primary  planets  are  not  at  reft  ; 
for  thofe  of  the  planets  neareft  the  fun,  viz.  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  being  atlcd  upon  bA  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  move  a  fmali  matter  in  confcquciHii,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  figns  ;  and  that  in  the  fefqui- 
pltcate  ratio,  or  the  f()uare  tooo  of  the  cobca  of  the  dif- 
tances  of  thofe  planeti  fnitn  the  fan. 

Hcnrc,  if  the  aphelion  of  Mars  move  35  minutes  in 
confcqucntra,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  iigns,  in 
100  years,  the  aphelia  of  the  Earth,  Venus,  ana  Mer- 
cury, will  move,  in  ico  years,  i8',  36",  11',  27",  amt 
4'.  29". 

The  method  of  finding  the  place  of  the  aphelion  is  bf 
obfervtng  (evcial  of  the  greater  digrrfions  of  the  planet 
from  the  fun,  till  b^  two  or  three  repeated  obfervatioiw 
it  be  found  to  remam  at  a  ftand.  —  In  the  Philof.  TranC 
N  '.  we  ha\  c  a  geometrical  method  of  fiading  Ibv 
aphelia  of  the  planets,  given  by  Dr.  Haltcy. 

K^er  places  the  aphelion  of  Saturn,  fsr  the  year 
i-'^o,  in  28%  3',  44",  of  Sagittarius  :  de  la  Hire,  ir»  29% 
14  ,  41".  The  aphelion  of  Jupiter  in  8",  ic',  40",  of 
Libra:  de  la  Hire,  in  ic*.  17',  14".  I  he  aphelion  of 
Mars  in  o*,  51',  29",  of  Virgo:  de  la  Hire,  in  o',  35',  25". 
The  aphelion  of  the  earth  in  8%  25',  30",  of  Cancer. 
The  aphelion  of  Venus  in  3*,  24'*  37"*  Aquarina: 
de  la  Hiic,  in  6*,  56',  lo".  And  the  aBnielian  of  Memvy 
ia  15%  44',  vft  of  Saginariat :  d*  la  Hiie»  in  13*,  3r» 
40". 

The  annual  motion,  accon^ing  to  Kepler,  of  the  aphe- 
lion of  Saturn,  is  i  ',  10  ,  ot  Jupiter,  47",  of  Mars,  i', 
7",  of  Venus,  r,  18",  and  of  Mercury,  1',  45".  Ac- 
cording to  Oc  la  Hire,  that  of  Saturn  is  1',  sa",  of  Ju- 
piter, 1',  34",  of  Mars  1',  7",  of  Venus,  i*,  26",  an4 
of  Mercury,  i',  39". 

APHONIA,  among  phyficians,  implies  a  lofs  of 
voice  or  fpeech. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of     piir.  and 
^11,  voice. 

APHORISM,  .1  maxim,  or  principle  of  fomc  fcience  j 
or  a  fentence  comprehending,  in  a  few  words,  a  great 
deal  of  matter. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  «9«f/0'/<cd',  and 
deri\ed  from  ffj5p(^«,  to  chufe,  or  feparate. 

APHRODlSiA,  in  aotiqui^.  feftivala  in  hoaont  of 
the  goddefs  apm/ztk,  or  Venus.  There  were  fevcnlor 
thefe  Aphrodiha  obfcrved  in  divers  part*  of  Greece;  the 
moft  remarkable  was  that  at  Cyprus,  f.rft  iniiitutrd  by 
Cinyras,  gut  of  whofe  family  certain  priefts  of  Venus 
were  elected  ;  and  for  that  rcafon  named  KtrtfAlm.  Afc 
this  folenuiity  feveral  myftcrious  rites  were  pra£tiiSp4  ; 
all  who  were  initiated  to  them  offered  a  piece  of  mooey 
to  Venus  as  an  harlot,  and  received,  as  a  token  of  the 
goddeft't  ftvoar,  a  aDcafure  of  fidti  and  a  f«%it9»t  th« 
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fomtT,  becaufe  fait  h  a  onnciction  of  fia  watert  to  which 

Venus  vw,i5  thought  to  owe  her  birth }  the  latter,  becaufe 
(be  was  the  ccxldelsot  wantonncfs. 

APHRODITE,  a  name  of  Venus. 

The  word  »  Greek,  and  derived  from  at^fd',  foam ; 
liccaale,  according  to  the  poets»  Veaus  fprung  from  the 
foam  of  the  fea. 

APHRODITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
fcimc  author';  ti>  thi-  finclt  ipccics  of  atiitthyil. 

1  he  ancients  had  a  way  of  dittinguilhing  what  they 
allowed  to  be  gems,  into  feveral  kinds,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  colour :  thefe  they  called  fo  aaay  fpeciea*  and 
gave  to  each  its  parttcular  name.  Tbt*  has  been  die 
occaiion  of  no  little  r  .if  iTon  amonj:  the  writers  on  thefe 
fubjcfb,  by  fccmint;;)  tiiiarging  the  number  of  gems. 
The  jiaedcros  and  gemma  veneris  of  the  ancjents  are  the 
tune  ftonc  with  this,  though  many  have  applied  thefe 
mines  to  the  opal. 

APHRONJTRE,  in  natmal  hiflocf,  a  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a  particular  kind  of  natKNi*  or  native  ni- 
trc ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  froth  or  fpume  emerj^iv  on  the 
furface  of  nitre  in  fulton. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  «f  poriTfWt  attd 
campoiwded  oftff^  frocb»  and  riTp<r«  nitre. 

APHTHJE,  in  medicine*  finall  round  fiipeificial  ul- 
cers arifmg  in  the  mouth. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  a  TTft,  to  in- 
fiamc. 

Mcl  rofatum,  or  honey  of  rofcs,  acidulated  with  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  is  a  good  medicine  in  the  cure  of  the  aphthx. 

APIARY,  a  bee-hottfi^  or  place  wfaeie  bees  are  kept, 
and  properly  furniflied  with  ul  the  apparatus  necelTary 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  a^/r,  a  bee. 

Mithtdi  ef  mating  an  APiMiY . — When  there  arc  but 
few  bee$,  it  is  ufual  to  tiet  them  in  any  comer  of  the  gar- 
den, or  court,  and  fometimcs  in  doles  adjoining  to  the 
koafe  (  though  ibme*  for  want  of  room  without  dooa, 
have  fet  them  in  lofts  or  upper  reoms}  but  this  is  not  To 
proper  for  thfm.    If  a  perfon  intends  to  have  a  confuler- 
able  Aorc  ot  bees,  a  fquarc  plat  muft  be  made  by  itfdf, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  bees  intended  to  be  kept, 
not  quite  a  fquare,  being  rather  longer  extended  from  caft 
to  WW*  but  b  contrived  that  they  may  have  as  much  of 
the  nrtoming  and  evening  fun  as  poffiblc.    The  apiary 
ibould  be  fccurely  defended  from  high  winds  on  either 
fide,  cither  naturally  by  hills,  trees,  &c.  or  artificially 
by  houfes,  barns,  walls,  &c.   It  is  alfo  to  be  well  fenced 
from  cattle,  ef|xcially  hogs,  and  from  all  forts  of  fowl, 
their  dung  beine  very  pr^udicial  to  them  ;  neither  fiiould 
there  be  any  iu  fmeilt.  nor  any  poultrv  kept  near  the 
place.  The  apiary  fltould  be  furnilhed  with  ftools  or 
bencheii,  of  wood  or  ftone ;  but  the  firft  is  beft,  ftone 
being  hot  in  Uimmer,  and  cold  in  winter  :  thcfc  are 
placed  at  different  heights,  but  about  twelve  inches  is  a 
good  height}  they  (hould  be  fet  a  little  flidving,  that 
the  ram  may  run  off  i  th^  fiwuld  alfo  be  twoor  three 
mdiei  wider  than  the  hives  ftt  upon  them,  and  at  ieaft 
five  fcctdiftAnt  from  the  other. 

To  have  a  compleat  apiarv,  for  every  flock  of  bees  in- 
tended to  be  kept,  make  a  cot  or  houfc  about  two  feet 
(quare,  and  two  and  a  haif  high,  ict  on  four  legs  about 
ten  inches  above  the  ground,  covered  over  with  boards  or 
tiks  to  keep  off  the  nun,  the  back  or  north  fuie  being 
ctoTed  up ;  and  the  fides,  hang  the  eaft  and  well,  to 
have  doors  with  htchcj  and  hafps  to  them ;  the  fore  or 
ibuth  fide  to  have  a  tailing  door  to  cover  one  half  there- 
of, which  is  to  be  raifcd  up  at  pleafure  and  in  funimcr- 
time  fcrvcs  for  a  pent-houfe,  not  only  to  keep  oft  the 
beating  rains  from  the  hives,  but  to  defend  them  from 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun,  which  at  noon-day  is  apt  to 
melt  the  honey.  The  other  lower  half  (hould  have  two 
fmal!  doors  to  open  to  cither  hand,  which  will  fcrve  to 
defend  the  doot*  or  boles  of  the  hives  from  injurious 
winds  :  all  the  doors  may  be  fattened  in  winter,  when 
the  weather  is  too  cold )  or  in  fummer,  when  it  is  too 
hot  for  the  bees,  only  making  a  little  open  fquare  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tittle  doors  againft  the  bee-hole,  that  the 
bees  may  have  fome  liberty  to  fly  abroad,  after  the  doors 
have  been  Ihut :  by  means  of  the  fide  doors,  cfpccially  if 
<bc  welt  door  be  made  to  open  to  the  right  band,  a  perlbn 


may  fit  fafe,  and  fee  the  fcvenl  workings  of  the  bocs  ill 
glafs  hives,  if  any  fui  h  rue  ulc  J  ;  if  not  at  thefe  places  he 
may  order,  view,  and  obfcrvc  them  better  than  when  they 
Hand  on  naked  llools,  and  with  lefs  oflfenee  to  the  bm* 
and  more  fccurity  to  himfelf. 

In  the  winter  leafon,  if  the  apiary  ftand  cool,  good 
fwcct  ftraw  mav  be  ftafTcJ  within  the  dfK.rs  nb  'ur  the 
hives,  to  keep  them  warm  ;  but  extrtirrtv  ct  <<  Ki  dues 
not  hurt  bees  In  niiKh  in  winter  a;,  ui  t.rujtii  whu  lithcfc 
cafes  belt  preferve  them  ;  or  as  light,  and  the  warm 
beams  of  the  fun,  at  fuch  time  when  there  is  no  provi- 
fion  abroad  for  them,  againft  which  this  houfc  or  cot  is 
the  beft  prefervative ;  for,  when  the  doors  are  fliut, 
though  the  fun  fhinc,  yet  they  are  ir.ftnfible  of  it,  the 
hivci  fbnding  fix  or  eight  inches  wiihin  the  doors  } 
whereas,  after  the  common  way  of  benches  or  ftoo'^,  the 
fun  cafts  rays  to  their  very  doors,  which  ^.-trmth,  and 
light  together,  draw  them  out,  at  the  cxprnce  of  theif 
provifions  and  live*  together,  as  is  evident  from  frequent 
experience,  the  mildeft  and  cicareft  winters  ftarving  and 
dcrtroying  mod  bees  ;  when,  on  the  corur.n y,  liic 
coldcll  and  moll  fioz.cn  bcii  fecure  them.  See  the  tfrtitie 

APICES,  in  botany,  little  knobs  growing  on  the  top* 
of  the  ftamina,  or  cives  in  themiddjeof  flotvera. 
The  word  is  Latb,  being  the  mMuiiudvc  pluni  of 

apex. 

APIOS,  the  knobheJ-rooted  Virginian  liquorice  vetch, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe  charafiers  are:  it 
has  a  climbing  ftalk  }  die  leaves  grow  almoft  oppofitey 
and  Afiencd,  as  it.weie,  to  the  mid-rib;  the  root  is  tu^ 
beraus. 

There  is,  at  prefent,  but  one  fpccics  of  this  plant 
known  to  us,  whicli  is,  apios  Americana  Cornuti  ;  the 
American  apios  of  Cornutus. 

This  plajit  hath  large  knobbed  roots,  which  part  as 
they  grow  old,  by  which  means  the  plant  is  increafcd^ 
for  it  rarely  pnidttces  ripe  feeds  with  us.  Jt  is  hardy, 
and  will  endue  the  cold  in  the  open  ^ound,  if  planted 
on  2  'i  ,  foil}  but  is  fubjetSt  to  rot  with  too  much  wet 
in  winter  :  it  dies  to  the  root  every  autunsii,  and  nfes 
again  the  fucceeding  fpring ;  and  will  twill  itfelf  round  a 
pole,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and 
produce,  in  July,  fine  fprigs  of  flowers :  it  hath  alio  beat 
planted  near  arbours,  where  it  hath  covered  them  very 
well  towards  the  latter  end  of  fummer ;  but  is  cut  down 
with  the  firft  cold  of  auiumn  :  and  in  feverc  froAs  the 
roots  atcoitcn  dcitroyed,  where  ihcy  aie  not  well  cover- 
ed with  litter  or  tanner's  bark  j  for  want  of  this  prt  cau- 
tion, mod  of  the  roots  of  this  plant  were  deftroyed  in  the 
hard  winter,  1 739-40.   MtOa'i  Diff. 

APIS,  in  mythoioay,  a  famous  deity  among  the  K- 
gyptians,  reprefentcd  hv  an  ox,  with  certain  external 
marks.  Into  this  animal,  according  to  the  K:'ypt-an?, 
the  foul  of  the  Great  Ofiris  retired,  and  withdrew  itfelf 
from  the  world.  He  gave  this  creature  the  preference, 
becaufe  the  ox  is  the  fymbol  of  agriculture,  the  per- 
fedion  of  which  this  prince  had  very  much  at  hewti 

The  ox,  apis,  muft  have  a  (lar  in  th=  forehcid  ;  that 
is,  a  fquare  white  mark,  the  fi^'ure  of  an  eanjc  on  his 
back,  a  knot  under  his  tongue  in  the  form  oi  a  ht\'tle, 
the  hair  of  his  uil  double,  and  a  cre(cent  on  hit  right 
flank  ;  and  the  cow  that  bore  him  muft  have  oonceived 
by  a  clap  of  thunder. 

As  it  is  difltcuft  to  apprehend  nature  fliould  produce 
an  aninul  with  a'l  thefe  marks,  requifitc  for  an  :ipi5,  we 
mud  funpolc  that  the  priefts  took  care,  by  luiprcllmg  the 
necedary  marks  on  young  calves,  to  be  provided  always 
with  one :  and  if  it  happened  at  any  time  an  apis  could 
not  immediately  be  found,  and  dtey  were  obliged  to  put 
it  off  for  fome  time,  it  \va<;  certainly  becaufe  they  were 
very  careful  not  to  be  thoua^ht  guilty  of  the  impofition. 
But  this  artifice  feems  nce^kfs ;  people,  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  v  oluntarily  fliut  th<;ir  eyes.  When  they  had  found 
the  apis,  before  they  carried  him  to  Memphis,  they  fed 
him  forty  days  in  a  city  on  the  Nile.  Women  only 
were  permitted  to  fee  and  wait  upon  him,  and  thefe  were 
obliged  to  prefcnt  themfelves  before  the  divine  ox  in  an 
undrefs.  After  thefe  forty  days,  they  put  him  on  board 
a  fupcrb  veiTcl,  and  brought  him  down  the  Nile  to 
Memphis,  where  the  pricft  received  him  with  all  im- 
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aginaWc  pomp ;  they  were  attended  by  numbers  oF  pco- 

tilc,  iiid  children  were-  happ  v  who  could  fmell  his  breath, 
iccaufe  they  inu^incd  ic  uttpircd  them  with  the  gift  ot 
prophecy. 

On  his  afriva]  at  Memphit,  they  coiidu£)ed  him  to 
the  temple  of  Ofiru*  wherein  were  two  magnificent 
ftaJIs  :  one  of  which  was  built  by  Pfammcticus,  fup* 
ported  by  ftatucs,  after  the  manner  of  the  CoiofliiSt 
twelve  cubits  hi_:h  ;  here  he  continued  nlmoft  always 
Ihut  up,  being  hardly  ever  fccn  but  by  ftrangers,  to 
whom  he  was  flicwn  in  a  little  meadow  joining  to  the 
loople.  If  they  at  any  time  led  him  about  the  city,  he 
was  attended  1^  oflicen  to  keep  off  the  croud,  and  ac- 
companied hy  young  children  who  fung  his  praifcs. 

APIUM,  m  bot^tiiv,  the  name  ot  an  herb  called  in 
Englifh  parfley.   Sec  Parsley, 

Apium  Pahjfre^  fmallagc.    See  the  article  Small- 

APOfiAT£RiON*  vnons  the  ancients,  implied  a 
valedidory  or  fiuvwel  fpeecli,  or  poem,  made  by  a 

perfon  on  his  Irn\ing  his  r.ww  country,  or  fomc  other 
place,  where  he  had  been  kinJly  received  and  enter- 
taine<1 . 

APOCALYPSE,  revelation,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  facred  booka  of  the  New  Tedament,  containing 
icvelations  conocxning  fevetal  impoitaat  doArioea  <^ 
CThriftianity. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  fiT5it*> t  |/f, 
and  derived  from  *iro««AvTra<,  to  reveal,  or  dilcover. 

This  book,  according  to  Ircnxus,  was  written  about 
the  r«ir  0  of  Chrift,  in  the  ifland  of  Patmoa,  whither 
St.  John  had  been  baniflied  by  the  emperor  Domittan. 
But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  very  good  reafon,  places  the 


attribute  this  book  to  the  arch-heretic  Ccrinthus  ;  but 
the  ancients  unanimoufly  afcribed  it  to  John,  the  ion  of 
Zcbedcc,  and  brother  of  James.  This  book  has  not, 
at  all  timet*  been  eftcemed  caponical.  There  were 
many  chtirchei  in  Greece*  aa  St.  Jeram  infbnm  ut, 
vhich  did  no!  receive  it ;  neither  is  it  in  the  cat.ilo^'ue 
ot  canonical  books  prepared  by  the  council  of  Laodjcea, 
nor  in  that  of  St.  Cyril  of  jL-rufjlem  :  but  Juflin,  Irc- 
Tiarus,  Origcn,  Cyprian,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Trr- 
tullian,  and  all  thefathcn  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  the 
following  centuriea,  quote  the  Retrclationa  aa  a  book  then 
acknowledged  to  be  canonical.  The  Alo^'aoa,  Mar- 
cioM-ici,  CcrJonian-,  and  Luihrr  himftlf,  reje<3cd  this 
btKik.  ;  but  tiic  pfotoftafst&  have  torf.ikcn  Luther  in  this 
particular}  and  Bcza  has  ftrongly  maintained  againll  hi; 
obji'Aion$,thatthe  Apocalypfeis  authentic  and  canonical. 

The  Apocslypfc  confifts  of  twenty-two  chapters.  The 
three  fiiil  are  an  ioftru^on  to  the  bifliops  of  the  feven 
dmrches  of  Alia  Minor.  The  fifteen  following  chapters 
contain  the  [  trfccu'-ions  which  the  church  was  to  fufTer 
from  the  Jcw.v,  httctifs,  and  Roman  emperors.  Next, 
Sr.  John  prophcfic-;  ot  the  vengeance  of  (rod,  whiih  he 
will  exercife  sgainft  thofc  pcriecutors,  againil  the  Ro- 
man eropiret  and  the  city  of  Rome,  which  he  defcribcs 
tinder  tiie  name  of  Bahvlon,  the  great  whore,  feated  upon 
feven  hills.  In  the  laft  place,  the  igih,  20th,  2 ill,  and 
2  :d  chapters,  defcribe  the  triumph  of  the  church  over  its 
enemies,  the  marriage  of  the  lamb,  and  the  happmefs  of 
the  church  triumphant. 

It  ia  a  part  of  this  prophecy  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton} 
thatitfhould  not  be  undcrfioowl  bcrore  the  laft  age  of  the 
wnilJ  ;  and  therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
phecy, that  it  is  not  yet  underflood.  The  folly  of  inter- 
preters have  been  to  toretcl  times  and  things  by  this 

Erophecy,  i;  it  God  defigncd  to  make  them  prophcrs. 
y  this  raflmcfs  they  have  not  only  expofed  thcmfelves, 
but  brought  the  prophecy  alfo  into  contempt.  The  de- 
fign  of  Cyod  wa*  much  otberwife :  be  ^ve  diit  and  the 
prophccin  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  not  to  gratify  men's 
curiofities,  by  enabling  them  .to  foreknow  things  ;  but 
that,  after  they  were  fuitiiled,  thcv  might  be  interpreted 
by  the  events,  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  inter- 
preters, be  then  manifctled  thereby  to  the  world. 

There  it  already  fo  much  of  the  prophecy  fulfilled, 
that  at  many  as  will  take  ptina  in  tma  fludy,  may  fee 
fufllciem  inftancea  of  God'a  ptondencc  Aminig  die  in- 


fcrpretetv  of  the  lafl  age,  there  is  fcarce  ohc  of  note  who 

b.is  not  made  f/n-.c  dilcovcrv  \»urth  knuwui;  ;  m\A 
ihcnce  I  gather,  that  Gud  n  above  opening  liicic  iny- 
ftcrics. 

The  apocalypfe  of  John  ia  written  in  the  (ame  ftile 
and  language  with  the  propbcdet  of  Daniel,  and  batll 

the  fame  relation  to  them  which  they  have  to  one  an- 
other ;  fo  that  all  of  them  together  make  but  one  coij- 
fiftcnt  prophecy,  pointing  out  the  various  revolutions  that 
(hould  happen,  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  ftatc  % 
and,  at  length,  the  final  deftruAion  and  domrfal  of  die 
Roman  empire.   NmtM  m  Pnfitati, 

APOCLVSMA,  in  |4iarmacy,tbe  fane  with  lob.  Set 
the  article  Rob. 

APOCOPE,  amonr  grammarians,  a  tigurc  which  cuts 
off  a  letter  or  fyUable  fnm  the  end  of  a  wofd  i  ea  ii^ai 
for  Imgtmtt 

The  wand  ia  Gfeck,  and  compounded  of  m^*,  fion, 
and  ai«7a»itociit. 
APOCRASIARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  offoer  who  de» 

livrred  the  meflagcs  of  the  empeiQC,   He  WIS  eActWatde 

chancellor,  :inil  kept  the  (tals. 

APOCRUSTICS,  in  pharmacy,  die  fame  with 
lents.    See  RsreLLKNTs. 

APOCRYPHA,  or  Apocrvphai  Btth,  fudi  booka 
aa  are  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  bdag 
either  not  acknowledged  ai  divine,  ot  Ipurious. 

The  word  i;,  Greek,  t.viKc\jti,  w hicb  ja derived  fioB 
cc'9's,  and  nfy^rvt  to  htdc  or  conceal. 

When  the  Jews  publilbcd  their  facred  books,  they 
only  gave  the  appellations  of  canonical  and  divine  to  fuca 
as  they  then  made  public  ;  and  fuch  at  weic  AM  retain* 
ed  in  their  archives  they  called  apocryphal,  for  no  other 


writing  this  book  earlier,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Some   reafon,  but  bccaufc  they  were  not  public  ;  to  that  they 


mipht  be  really  Acred  and  divine,  though  not pfOBolg^ 

as  fuch. 

Thus,  in  refped  of  the  Bible,  all  books  were  callel 
apocryphal  which  were  not  Inferted  in  the  Jewifh  canan 
of  Scripture.  VolSiit  oblervcs,  that,  with  regard  to  die 
facred  books,  none  are  to  be  accr urntci'.  apocryphal,  ex- 
cept fuch  a&  had  neither  been  adnuticd  into  tlie  tyna- 
go^^ue  nor  the  choich,  fi»  aa  l»  be  added  to  die  oooD, 
and  read  in  public. 

The  protedants  do  not  only  reckon  thofe  books  to  be 
apocrypKal  which  ate  cfteemed  fuch  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  ManaflHi  kmg  of  Judah,  the  third 
and  fourth  book  of  Efdras,  St.  Barnaba^'s  cpiftlc,  the  book 
of  Hermos,  the  addition  at  the  end  of  Job,  and  the  icift 
Plalm  ;  but  alfo  Tobif,  Judith,  Either,  the  book  of  Wif- 
dom,  Jcius  the  Son  of  S:rach,Baruch  the  Prophet,  the  Soiw 
of  the  Three  Children,  the  faillory  of  Sufanna,  the  hU- 
taty  of  Bell  and  die  Dragon,  and  die  firft  and  ftcond 
boMc  of  MaeoAcM. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  thefe  books  were  received  by 
the  Jews,  or  fo  much  as  known  to  them.  None  ol  the 
w Titers  of  the  New  Teftament  cite  or  mention  thetn : 
neither  Philo  nor  Jofephus  fpeak  of  them.  I'he  Chriftiaa 
church  was  for  fome  ases  an  utter  ftranger  to  thefe 
books.  Origcn,  Athaoahus,  Hilar>',  Cyril  t.f  Jrrufjlem, 
and  all  the  orthodox  writers,  who  have  given  c.italogues 
of  the  c.inonical  books  of  Scripture,  unaninioufiy  concur 
in  rejecting  thefe  out  of  ti^e  canon.  And  for  the  New 
Teftament  they  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  whether 
the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epiftle  of  St.  James,  and 
the  fecond  Epiftle  of  St.  Peter,  the  fecona  and  tfatc^ 
Epiftles  of  St.  John,  the  Kpiftle  (  f  ^  ^  T .  1  ,  and  the 
Revelations,  are  to  be  acknowKiij^.j  ^,  vjj^onical  or 
not. 

The  proteft-ints  acknowledge  fuch  books  of  Scripture 
only  to  be  canonical  as  were  fo  clleemcd  to  be  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  church  »  fuch  aa  are  cited  by  the  carji^ 
writers  among  the  ChrilHans  as  of  divine  authority^ 

and  after  the  mrft  dili^nit  tiu[ui-v  wi  r:  rccci\cd, 
fo  judged  to  be  by  the  cuuncil  ot  1  .....aue.i.  The  Ic- 
vet.d  tpil'.les  jbovf mentioned,  .".id  the  book  of  Rcvela'> 
tions,  whatever  the  fentimcnts  i>J  lomc  particular  peifons 
are  or  may  have  been  of  them,  arc  allowed  by  all  ttic  re- 
formed churches  to  be  partt  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Teftament. 

APOCYNUM,  4oga.baae,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

plants. 
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p]*otSt  the  leaves  of  which  arc  produced  oppofitc  by  ^a'lrs 
npon  the  branches  :  the  flower  conlifts  ot  one  leaf, 
frbich  is  cut  into  fcveral  fcgmcnts  }  tram  its  fluwcr-cup 
irifes  pouitalt  which  is  fixed  like  z  nail  in  the  back 
pan  of  the  00wer»  and  is  ^ificrwards  cbaaged  into  a  fruit, 
which  is,  forthemoft  parr,  compofed  of  two  capAiles,  or 
pods,  which  open  from  the  bafe  to  the  top,  inclofing 
many  feeds,  which  have  a  long  pappous  down  adhering 
to  ihem :  to  this  may  be  adl£d,  ihtt  the  whole  phot 
llxHUids  with  a  milky  juice. 

Tlwie  are  feverai  forts  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  the 
curious  gardens  of  plants,  fome  of  wliich  are  very  beau- 
tiful, ana  dcferve  a  place  in  every  good  garden.  AUtitr's 

APODICTICAL  Argumtnl,  or  SjUagiJmt  implies  a 
dear  oaavuicin|  proof  of  a  propofidgn. 
The  wofd  ia  ionned  ftom  t)ie  Gieek,  «gn/iixrvM/,  to 


:  or  ex- 


APODOSISyia  Aciwic,  tbefimeiHdiaxiofia.  See 

Axiosis. 

APOirfTFRlUM,  in  the  ancient  bathf,  die^ert- 
ment  where  pcrfons  drcfied  and  undreflcd. 

The  «oid  it  Oredc,  tmUvnfmt  derived  fiom 
^nlvmt  to  undrefs. 

APOGEE,  J^i4tumt  m  illreDomy,  that  pmat  in  the 
orbit  of  a  pliiieti  which  j»  ec  die  gvotfeft  diflance  from 
the  earth. 

The  word  is  G«eek»  conpomideil  of  fiwn*  and 
^1,  the  earth. 

The  apogee  of  die  fun  is  that  point  of  the  earth's  orbit 
which  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  fun  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  fun  s  apogee,  and  the  earth's  aphelion,  are 
one  and  the  fame  point. 

The  quantity  of  the  motion  of  the  apogee  may  be 
found  by  comparing  two  obfervations  thereof  made  at  a 
g^dinance  of  time,  comcrtiog  the  difference  into  mi- 
and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  year*  elapfed  be- 
twfcn  the  two  obfervations.  The  quotient  gives  the 
anrij.i'  inotion  of  the  apogce.  Thus,  from  an  obferva- 
tiM  rradc  by  Hipparchus,  in  the  year  before  Chri(i,  140, 
whereby  the  fun's  apogff  was  found  5*,  30',  uf  Gemtnii 
and  another  made  by  Ricciolus,  in  the  year  of  Chrift, 
l6t4A»«)Mieillit  was  found  7*,  26*,  of  Cancer ;  the  an- 
nual nodon  of  the  apogee  is  found  to  be  i',  4*.  Oc  la 
Hire,  in  Tab.  Aftron.  p.  15,  makes  the  sp  [  (  p  of  the 
fun  to  be  in  8",  7',  jo",  of  2s,  and  its  amia.11  motion 

I',  2'. 

Apocfc  »f  the  Mton.    See  the  article  Moon. 

Amgxe  »f  tht  Equant  is  its  fartheft  diflance  from  the 
cartht  or  twtt  point  where  the  circumference  of  the 
cquant  is  tnterfeaed  by  the  liiie  of  the  apfides,  in  the  re- 
moteft  part  of  the  diameter. 

The  mean  apogce  of  the  cptcyclc  is  a  point  where  the 
epicycle  is  cut  above,  by  a  right  line  drawn  from  its  cen- 
ter, to  the  center  of  the  equant,  or  the  point  of  the  epi- 
cycle mod  remote  from  the  earth. 

APOLLINARIAN  Gmrusy  in  antiq^uity,  an  appella- 
tion giten  to  ceruin  theatrical  entertainments  anttually 
performed  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

APOLLINARIANS,  or  ApoxtiNARisrs,  in  cccJe- 
iSaftical  hiftorr,  a  fec^  of  heretics,  fo  called  from  Apolli- 
naria  of  Laodicea»  their  leader,  who  afirmed  that  Chriil 
had  neidicr  a  nt'ional  boman  fouli  nor  a  tme  body }  and 
that  the  fouls  of  menweic  propa|^tfied  bj  other  toub,  as 

well  a»  their  bodies. 

APOLLONIA,  in  antiquity,  an  annual  feftival cele- 
brated by  thci^ialians,  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

APOLLONIAN  iA^^  and  PdreMt.  See  die  ar. 
ttcfcs  HyraiBOi*  and  Parabola. 

APOLOGUE*  an  ingienioiM  method  of  conveying  in- 
(Iruaion,  bf  meana  of  a  feined  rdatioo,  called  a  noral 

fable. 

The  only  difference  between  a  parable  and  an  apo- 
k»uc,  confifts  in  this,  that  the  former  being  drawn  from 
^Mhat  paflfes  among  mankind,  requires  probability  in  the 
narration  ;  whereas  the  apologue  being  generally  taken 
from  the  fuppoftd  a£liom  of  brutes,  or  even  things  tn- 
animate,  ia  not  confined  by  ftich  fttid  rolea  of  proba- 
bility. 

APOLOGY,  a  defence  <a  excufe  for  foow  perfixt, 
adion,  or  the  iike*  either  hy  words  or  writing. 


The  *ord  is  Grcclt,  AT-.y^yia..,  ^.^.1 
\7yteumy  to  defend  or  cxculc. 

APONEUROSIS,  in  anatomy,  the  fprcaditi^  0 
panfibn  of  a  nerve  or  tendoo,  in  die  manner  oT 1 1 
brane. 

The  word  is  Gtvek,  and  compounded  of  ttrti  from, 
and  fiwjjffc,  a  nerve. 

APOi'HYGE,  in  architc£lure,  the  convex  part,  or 
rini;,  of  a  column,  lying  either  above  or  below  the  Bac 
member.  It  was  originuly  nodiing  more  than  the  ferril 
or  ring,  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  a  wooden  pillar  to 
prevent  its  ^ktiagi  and  waa  afiervraids  imitated  in 
ftone. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  properly  (ignifics  ^i^ht  ; 
and  hence  fome  archite^s  call  it  the  fpring  of  the  co- 
lumn. 

APOPHYSIS,  in  anatocmrt  apffOCubefanceof  abane^ 
or  a  part  jutting  out  bemad  the  reft, 
APOPLECTIC,  (bmediittg  dnft'idatta,  or  bdoogt 

to,  an  apoplexy. 

APOrLEXV,  among  phyficlans,  any  dlforder  which 
inftantaneouiiy  deprives  a  man  of  life,  who  a  few  mi^ 
nutes  before  wasj  or  at  leaft  feemcd  to  be,  in  perfe£l 
health  I  but  it  ia  ufually  confined  to  fueh  fudden  dil«r« 
den  cauled  b)^  alMHoDS  of  ih«  hfmn. 

The  word  is  derived  fiom  die  Greeki  MrarMTWt  to 

flrike  fuddcnly. 

In  an  apoplexy  the  patient  is  fuddcnly  deprived  of  the 
exercife  of  all  the  ieofa^  both  external  and  internal,  and 
of  vduntaiy  notion,  wfailft  the  pulfe,  which  is  generally 
ftrong,  remains,  together  with  a  laborious  and  deep  fe- 
fpiration,  attended  with  a  confidcrable  elevation  of  the 
brc-ai^,  with  a  (lertor,  and  the  appearance  of  piofoniid 
and  puipecual  Aeep. 

A  multitude  of  the  mod  accurate  obfervations  have 
made  it  appear,  that  this  diforder  arife*  from  whatever 
eaufe  ti  capable  of  preventing,  either  totally  or  in  pert, 
the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid,  fccretcd,  in  the  cL-rebrum, 
to  the  organs  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion,  and  the  re- 
flux ot  the  fame  fluid  from  the  abo\er,vi:ii<>ned  organs 
to  the  common  fcnfory  in  the  brain  whilll  the  progrefs, 
and  perhape  the  return,  of  the  fluid,  fupplied  by  the  ce- 
rebellum, to  and  from  the  heart,  and  organs  of  refpira- 
tion,  is  preferved  in  a  degree  fufident  to  (upport,  in  fooie 
mealure,  their  fun£lions. 

All  thcfc  caufes,  as  obfen'cd  and  delivered  by  authors, 
may,  for  the  greater  pcrfpicuity,  be  reduced  tO  cUfletj  Uk 
the  firlt  of  which  may  be  reckoned, 

I.  The  natural  make  of  the  body  :  thus,  when  dlO 
head  is  naturally  large,  the  neck  fliort,  and,  as  it  (bme- 
times  happens,  confifling  only  of  fix  vertebrae,  whereas 
there  ought  to  be  fcven,  this  llrudfurc  difpofes  to  an 
apoplexy,  as  it  favours  the  congeilton  of  blood  and  hu- 
mours in  the  head.  Thus  alfo,  if  the  body  is  corpulent 
and  fat,  the  capillary  arteries  in  general  will  be  lulje^ 
to  compreflion  ;  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  and  humours  will  flow  into  the  vcflcis 
which  convey  them  to  the  brain.  Thus  alfo  a  plethoric 
habit,  and  a  redundance  of  pituitous  hum.ours  in  the 
blood,  lay  a  foundation  for  the  iVa^nation  of  the  juices, 
and  a  fubfequent  rupture  of  the  vedcis  in  the  brain. 

a.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  all  thofe  caufes  which 
induce  fuch  a  change  in  the  blood,  lymph,  and  nervous 
fluid,  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  circulatin?  frcc  Iy 
through  their  rcipcdiivc  veirds  in  the  brain.  Ainongit 
thcfc  are. 

Polypous  concretions  in  the  carotid  or  vertebral  arte- 
ries, whether  fiKmed  originally  about  the  heart,  or  within 
the  cranium  ;  which  are  difcovered  by  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  an  unequal  pulfe,  a  vertigo,  and  temporary  loA 
of  fight,  often  recurring,  and  which  are  increaied  by  fflO» 
tion  or  heat. 

3.  To  the  third  clafs  belongs  whatever  compreflcs  the 
arteries  thcmfclvet,  or  the  nervous  vei&Is  of  the  brain,  lb 
3s  to  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  their  idpefiive  fluida 

through  them. 

People  who  are  plethoric,  that  is,  full  of  blood,  and 
bloated  with  bad  humours,  are  much  fubjccl  to  this  fpe- 
cics  of  apoplexy  j  cfpccully  if  extraordinary  motion  or 
heat  increafe  the  velocity'  of  the  circulation.  Hence  it 
is  apparent  that  the  diioider  mull  be  promoted  in  fuch 
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ronflitutiom  by  high  feeding  and  fpirituous  liquors  ; 
medicines  which  are  acrid,  ami  excite  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  fuch  »s  cardiacs,  volatile*,  and  emetics  ;  by  cx- 
ceiEve  heat  and  motion  ;  and  by  intcnfencfs  of  thought, 
dpedallir  if  long  continued,  ana  ftcqucncly  icpeawd,  be- 
caofe  th»  determines  a  mot*  copious  flux  of  IrainoiiJi  to- 
tnurdt  the  brain. 

4.  To  the  fourth  clafs  belongs  all  thole  c»i(ei,  which, 
by  any  means,  fo  difToivc  the  trxturc  of  the  arteries,  veins, 
or  lymphatic  duvlls,  bcloncing  to  the  internal  part  ot  the 
cerebrum,  a?  to  c:iule  an  cxttavafation  of  their  refpc^livc 
fluids,  which  then  prefs  upon  and  injure  the  medullary 
flrigin  of  the  nerves  of  die  cerebrum.  Such,  for  example, 
are  an  acrimonious  ferum  in  hydropic  and  leucophleg- 
matic  cafes;  a  redundance  of  blood  in  a  plethora;  an 
atnbiliarious  acrimony  ^valenc  in  mclauchoiy,  (cor- 
butic,  and  arthritic  conftitutiont,  which  ficq  jcnciy  pro- 
durcs  an  apoplexy,  and  ufually  operates  betwixt  the  for- 
tieth And  iixticth  years  of  life.    Now,  all  thefe  may  re- 
main latent  in  the  conftitution  for  fomc  time  ;  bur,  upon 
being  exeittjd  by  adequate  caufes,  they  arc  frcqiientlv 
produdtive  of  3  fuddcn  apoplexy  ;  which  may  be  forclltn 
by  comparing  the  materials  fublilting  m  the  conftitution 
with  the  caufes  capable  of  exciting  them  to  a^ion, which 
are  wincipatly  violent  alFe^ions  of  the  mind,  and  intenfe 
Aiuueti  to  which,  perhaps,  imprudent  and  ckcelfive  ve- 
nery  may  be  added. 

5.  Some  (brts  of  poifons,  which  arc  fuddenly  delete- 
riojs,  may  be  ranked  in  the  fifth  cl  if;. ;  but  tiiLk-  m  .v 
be  either  reduced  to  the  fecoiiJ,  third,  or  fourth  ;  oruuy 
be  more  properly  laiJ  to  a£l  upon  the  itinL'-  than  the 
brain.  AmongU  thcfc  are  the  fumes  of  mineral  fuU 
phurs,  of  charcoal,  and  that  gas  fylveftris,  or  incocrcible 
Ipirit,  which  exhales  from  vegetable  juices  during  fer- 
jBantatloiit 

The  anatomical  inTpcdion  of  bodica  which  have  died 
of  apoplexies,  and  thehfftorical  bbfervation  of  fuch  cir- 

ciimflances  .15  occur  In  the  treatment  of  fuch  cafes,  fur- 
nifh  ui  with  a  knowledge  of  thefe  caufes  j  and  .1  due  re- 
flc(5tion  upon  thefe  naturally  leads  us  ;o  a  diftribution 
of  them  into  the  preceding  claflcs,  which  arc  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  invelBpdaa  of  the  heft  methods  of 
cure. 

As  to  the  cure  and  prevention  of  an  apoplexy,  no  uni- 
verlal  rules  can  be  laid  down^  for  as  the  predifpofin  '; 
and  exciting  caufes,  together  with  the  parts  principally 
affeficd,  arc  varioas,  uie  method  of  relief  muft  at(o 
vary  ;  and  mull  be  attempted  before  the  dilbrder  grows 
inveterate,  odnttwife  it  will  be  difficdt  to  do  it  with 
fuccefs. 

If,  therefore,  an  apoplexy,  from  a  f;IutinoM?,  inert  cold 
caule,  is  forefeen  from  the  figns  above  fpecihed,  the  in- 
tentions muft  be  direded,  hrll,  to  avert  the  preflure  of 
the  glutinous  juices  from  the  head. 

Secondly,  to  attenuate  the  glatiBOttS  vUcidiqr  in  the 
hiain*  and  in  the  whole  habit. 

The  preflure  on  the  vdESt  of  the  brain  are  to  be  di- 
miniOied, 

Firft,  by  a  derivation  of  the  humours  to  other,  and 
thefe  oppoAtc  parts. 

Secondly,  by  univerfal  evacuation's. 

A  derivation  of  the  humours  is  tffceled  by  vapours, 
fomentations,  and  baths,  applied  to  particular  part!;,  by 
which  it  is  intended  the  humours  fliould  be  invited  ;  by 
Atfiion  with  cupping>glaflc«,  by  finapifms  and  veficato* 
lies,  among  which  canthttides  are  of  great  nnportance, 
as  they  both  invite  the  bumOuis  to  the  part  where  they 
arc  applied,  and  attentate  at  the  fame  time ;  by  cauftics, 

ifltlCS,  fetons,  and  friflions  ;  by  ligatureji  made  upon  the 
large  veins  of  the  (cct,  legs,  and  thighs.  To  thefe  may 
be  added  collutions,  ^arp,arilins,ind  maAicatories,which 
excite  a  difcharge  of  faliva,  and  spophlegmatifms  applied 
to  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  nofe.  Bterhant*. 

APOSIOPESIS,  in  rhetoric,  implies  the  fupprcAng, 
gr  omitting  to  relate  part  of  the  fubjed. 

The  wwd  is  Gieck*  and  derived  fram  nmrmmMt  to 
keep  fitenee. 

APOSTACY,  the  aa  of  ahandaning  the  true  re- 
ligion. 

APOSTHUME,  in  furgery*  the  fine  with  abfccft. 
See  the  article  Abscess. 
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APOSTIL,  a  marginal  note,  or  icmark  in  the  margta 
of  a  work. 

APOSTLE,  a  mclTcnger  knt  by  fome  perfon  on  a 
bufinefs  of  importance and  hence  the  word  is  applied 
by  way  of  eminence  to  imply  one  of  the  twelve  di^iplca 
commiflioned  by  Chrift  to  preach  the  Gufpel. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  ATtrtkit  anl 
derived  from  (tT««-<Ax<h  to  (end  on  a  mclTage. 

There  arc  various  conjci'turc-;  with  rc'i.ird  to  the  rea- 
fon  which  ;nd-,.ccd  C'.:r  .Saviour  to  make  choirc  of  tw^elve 
apoftlcs  i  but  [lie  miift  probable  is,  th.it  he  did  it  in  allu.- 
fion  to  the  twci«x  patriarchs,  as  the  iauaJcrs  of  their  fe- 
vciat  tribes;  or  to  the  twelve  chief  hc.tds  or  rulers  of 
thole  tribe;,  of  which  the  body  of  the  Jcwifh  natioia 
confifted. 

APOSTOLIC,  or  Aposto];.ical,  fomething  ooo- 
ncAed  with,  or  derived  from,  the  apoftles. 

APOSTOLICS,  an  early  feft  of  Chriftians,  who  .-jllcd 
themfelvcs  by  this  name  from  a  vain  pretence  of  bcin^ 
the  only  men  who  kd  their  in  ti  m  imiMtir.n,  and  after 
the  example  of  the  aportles.  I'hey  cundciimcd  inarna^jc, 
and  pretended  ro  hp,\cail  thin;;5  in  common. 

APOSTKUPfiE,  in  rhetoric,  a  hgure  by  which  the 
orator,  m  a  vehement  commmion,  turns  himfcif  on  all 
fides,  and  applies  himfelf  to  the  living  and  the  dead ;  to 
angels  and  to  men  ;  to  inanimate  objeiSs,  rocks,  ^oves» 
flrcams,  &c.    Thtis  Adam,  in  Milton's  Paradife  Loft, 

O  woods,  O  fountaiiu,  hillocks,  dales,  and  bow'rs. 
With  other  echo,  &c. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  cm,  Issn, 

and  f-ftfv,  to  turn. 

APOSTROPHE,  in  grammar,  implies  a  mark  placc4 
over  a  letter  to  fhcw  that  a  vowel  is  cut  oiF  i  as  eeffd 
for  calltJ,  tsu, 

APOTACTlT£S,  in  ecclefiafticai  biflosy,  the  An* 
with  apoAoKc*.  See  Aroavouc*. 
APOTHECARY,  a  perfim  who  piaaifsa  the  art  of 

pharmacy. 

I'he  word  is  fanned  fion  the  Gieelc,  *wt9uM»  > 

fhop. 

This  is  a  very  genteel  bufinefs,  and  has  been  in  very 
great  vogue  of  late  years,  there  being,  as  has  been  com- 
puted, a(nvards  of  lOOO  in  and  about  X«ndoa.  There 
are,  io  ^is  ptofeffion,  various  degrees,  as  to  employ  and 
extent. 

Some  do  little  cife  but  make  up  medictnea  according 
to  the  prcfcription  of  the  difpcnfatory  (compiled  by  the 
order  of  the  Coll  :  f  I'hvilci.ins,  fur  their  direction) 
and  of  ihok  of  pariicu;ar  phyliciaii:.,  bcfidcb  ^■ifltiIlg  their 
patient?. 

Others  not  only  prepare  almoft  ail  kinds  of  medicines, 
as  well  galenical  as  chemical,  but  likewife  deal  in  drugs, 
with  all  which  they  fupply  their  brethren  in  trade  ;  and 
fo  become  a  fiirt  of  wbolelade  dealers,  as  wdt  as  apo* 
thecaries. 

Others,  again,  prsflife  furwerjr,  manmidwlfcry,  and 
many  times  even  ofEri.ue  as  phvhci.inv,  cfpeci.inv  in  tha 
i  country  ;  and  often  become  men  of  very  l.irnc  iir.iifilec» 
I  and  eminent  in  their  wav.  Tlurc  n,  another  1  ranch  alfo 
!  many  of  them  fall  into,  which  b,  that  of  cun.-ig  luna. 
j  tics,  tic. 

i  A  youth  intended  for  this  profeflion  ihould  be  a  pretty 
!  gfK»d  Icholar,  and  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  in  the 
Latin  tongue  at  ieaft,  that  he  may  be  the  butter  able,  in 
due  time,  to  read  lime  of  the  beft  authora  who  luve 
wrote  upon  the  fuhjefls  of  botany,  pharmacy,  anatomy,, 
and  medicine ;  though  it  mud  be  owned  there  are,  at 
prrfent,  almoft  innumerable  helps  io  our  motber- 

tonf;ue. 

I  In  London,  they  ^re  one  o(  the  citv  companies,  and 
were  hrft  incot^ratcd  with  the  grocers  in  the  vear 
1606,  in  die  reign  of  king  James  L  but  not  alane 
till  1617. 

Tktj  have  a  hall,  where  diere  ar«  two  fine  daborato- 
rin,  out  of  which  aU  tha  fuigconi  chellt  alt  fiippiia^ 
with  medictnes  for  the  ufo  of  the  Bririfli  navy. 

In  the  year  1717,  the  io:h  of  queen  Aiinr,  an  a<?l 
paifed  lur  reviving  anJ  cuntinu  I'l;  itierj!  -.'ct,  thercm 
mentioned,  onewhcrctjf  wasforexen  ptmp  the  apotlieca- 

rics  firooi  ferving  the  offices  of  coiiilai;ics  and  fcavcngcrs. 
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tad  other  parifl)  and  ward-offices,  unci  from  fervmgapon 
juries :  which  a<^  was  made  perpCttud  in  the  9th  ymt  of 

king  George  the  Firft. 

T'v.r  .ipothtcarics  in  England  arc  obl'^^ct!  to  make  up 
their  ir.ctiiciiits  according  to  the  formuJ^s  prcltfibcd  in 
llie  Di!pcii(.u<iry  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  arc 
Bf^g  »n  obligation  to  bave  tlw  medtcincs  there  enumc- 
rtxed  fllwajra  readvin  their  fliops)  and  their  Ihops  :irc 
liable  to  be  vifiteJ  by  the  ccnfors  of  the  college,  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  Jcftroy  luch  medicines  as  they  judge 
not  to  bo  pood. 

The  apothecaries  of  Paris  make  but  one  corporation 
vfththemerchant-grocen,  which  is  the  iecona  of  the 
fix  corporations  of  roercbanti* 

fiy  a  regulation  of  the  15th  of  October,  163  r,  alt  the 
ipothcc.irics  of  P^ris  arc  prohibited  to  give  any  medicine 
to  pitit  iitb,  (:rii.lv  by  the  (VJt-r,  and  wuh  the  .idvicc  of  a 
reguUr-hrec!  j'hviiei.ui,  or  of  a  jjerfon  of  the  faculty; 
nor  arc  they  to  make  up  any  prcfcimtion,  ^ivcn,  or 
drawn  up,  any  perfbn  ftiling  himfi^f  in  empiric  pby- 
fician,  or  operator. 

Among  the  good  regulations  made  in  Dennark,  that 
whii  h  the  npnti.fcarics  arc  obliged  to  obfcrve  is  reckoned 
one  ot  liic  bcil ;  tor  no  pcrfon  can  have  leave  to  follow 
that  profeflion,  unlefs  he  be  approved  of  by  the  college 
of  pbyficians,  and  confirmed  by  the  king  himfetf.  There 
are  but  two  apothecaries  allowed  for  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen, nnd  but  one  in  every  other  confidcrablc  town. 
The  rr.i^.l^ratcs,  attended  by  the  dolors  of  phyfic,  vifit 
their  fh^lp^  artl  drugs  twite  or  thrice  a  year,  and  thofc 
drugs  that  are  cither  Aale  or  bad  arc  fcized,  and  publicly 
tbrown  upon  a  dung-hill  without  the  city  ;  and  this  is  a 
ftuo  upon  the  charter  of  fucb  an  apothecary,  that  is 
fcMcecver  wiped  off.  The  price  of  all  drucs  is  fixed,  fo 
that  one  may,  without  fc.ir  of  being  impofcJ  upon,  fend 
even  a  child  lor  any  dru^^  to  an  apothecary's  Hiop,  where 
nothing  is  fold  but  what  is  very  j^ooJ,  ami  at  a  rcafona- 
ble  price.  .All  drugs  are  fold  for  ready  money,  and  yet 
the  apothecaries  are  obliged  to  regifter  in  a  book  what 
they  fell,  to  whom,  and  by  whatphj^ician's  prefcription  : 
lb  that  there  feldom  happens  any  accident  by  poilun, 
cither  accident.illy,  or  with  dcngn  ;  and  if  any  fueh 
thing  happens,  it  t3  calily  found  out,  and  quickly  pu- 
Jiilhrd. 

APOTHEOSIS,  in  antiquity,  a  heathen  ceremony, 
whcKby  their  empcncB  and  great  men  were  placed 
aoo^g  the  mds. 

The  wora  is  Gieelc,  and  compounded  of  e^g,  and 
iiG^,  god. 

it  was  one  of  the  doflrines  of  Pythagora.<!,  which  he- 
had  borrowed  from  dieCbaldees,  tnat  virtuous  pcrfons, 
after  their  death,  were  nifed  into  the  order    the  gods. 

And  hence  die  ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of 

things  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  who  had  done  any  impor- 
tant fenice  to  the  commonwealth.  Ti  hertus  propolcd 
to  the  Roman  fenate  the  apotbcofi^  of  Jefus  Chrill,  as  is 
related  by  Eufcbius,  TcrtuHian,  and  St.  Chry  l4<ftoin.  Ju- 
venal nUying  the  frequent  apocheofcs,  introduces  p^iur 
Atlas  complumng  that  be  was  ready  to  fink  under  the 
prodigious  burden  of  fo  many  new  gods  as  were  almoll 
every  (J.iV  aili'ciJ  to  f!ie  h:.ncns. 

Scnti  i  i.iJicuIca  ihiz  api.ttiLwlis  oi  Claudius  with  ad- 
mirable hu:iiouf.  Herod::'n,  lib.  4,  in  fpcaking  of  the 
apothcolis  of  Severus,  gives  us  a  very  curious  dclcription 
tv  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  the  apothcofcs  of  the  Roman 
cmpaon.->Afterthe  body  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  fays 
he,  had  been  burnt  with  the  ufuat  folemhities,  they 
placed  an  image  of  wax,  pcrfcilly  'ike  him,  but  of  a 
fickly  afpccf,  on  a  large  bed  of  ivory,  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  in  the  veftibulcof  the  palace.  During  the  gri  atcr 
par;  of  the  day,  the  (enatc  fat  ranged  on  the  left  fide  of 
the  bed,  drefled  in  robes  of  mourning  ;  the  ladies  of  the 
6r&  rank  fitting  on  the  right  fide,  in  plain  and  white 
robes,  without  any  ornaments.  This  lafled  for  fcven 
da)s  fuccifSvcly,  curing  whicli  the  phyficians  came  from 
time  to  time  to  vifit  the  fick,  always  making  their  report 
that  he  grew  worfe  and  worfe }  till  Wt  kngth  they  ptlb- 
liflied  that  he  was  dead. 

Upon  this,  the  young  fcnators  and  Roman  knights 
took  the  bed  of  fl.uc  uj-'in  ihtir  flioulders,  carrying  it 
through  the  via  facta  to  the  old  toruio,  where  the  magi- 
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ftrates  ufed  to  divcft  themfelves  of  their  ofnces.  Therft 
they  fet  it  down  between  two  kind  of  amphitheatres,  in 
the  one  of  which  were  the  youth,  and  in  the  other  the 

maidens  of  the  firft  families  in  Rome,  fingine  hymns  fen 
CO  fokam  aifi  in  prah'e  of  the  deceafed.  Thcfc  hymns 
being  ended,  the  bed  was  carried  out  of  the  city  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  the  middle  whereof  was  cre^ed  » 
kind  of  fquare  pavilion,  the  infide  of  which  was  full  of 
combudible  matter,  and  the  outfide  hung  with  cloth  of 
gold,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  ivory,  and  various 
paintings.  Over  this  edifice  were  feveral  others,  like 
the  l^tH  in  form  and  decoration,  but  iefs  ;  always  dimi- 
niOiing  and  growing  lefs  towards  the  top.  On  the  Ic- 
cond  of  thefe  was  puced  the  bed  of  flate,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  aromatir  perfumes,  and  odoriferous  fruitsand 
herbs  were  fcattcreJ  around  ;  after  which  the  knights 
made  a  proceflion  or  cavalcade  in  folemn  raeafurcs  round 
the  pile ;  feveral  chariots  alfo  ran  round  it,  thofc  who 
condu£lcd  them  being  drefiiMl  in  purple  tc/be*,  and  bear- 
ing imagies  of  the  greateft  Ronan  emperon  and  g|B-' 
neralsj 

As  foon  as  this  ceremony  was  ended,  Che  new  emperor 

came  to  the  catafaico  or  pile,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand  ; 
anil  at  the  f^ime  time  tire  was  ki  to  it  on  all  fides,  the 
fpites  and  other  combuftibles  kindling  all  at  once. 

White  this  was  doing,  tb^  let  fly  from  the  top  of  the 
building  an  eagle,  which,  mounting  into  the  air  with  n 
firebrand,  carried  with  it,  as  they  believed,  the  foul  of 
the  dead  emperor  into  heaven  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
ranked  anunif;  the  go<Sz-.  For  this  reafon  thi-  medals  on 
which  apotheofes  arc  rcprefcnted,  have  generally  either 
an  altar  with  fire  ttpoft  or  aa  eagile  Caking  its  flight! 
towards  heavea« 

APOTOME,  in  mathematics,  the  remainder  or  dif^* 
ference  of  two  incommenfurable  quantities. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  veib,  (t-^ert^ffii, 
to  cut  oft". 

Euclid  calk  an  apotome  a  line  BC  (plate  XV,  &>.  3.). 
which  IS  fhc  difference  between  a  rationd  Kne  AC,  and 

a  line  A  B  only  commcnfurable  in  power  to  the  whole 
line  A  C,  and  may  be  exprcflcd  thus,  fuppofing  (AC=tf^ 

and  AB=r^)  via.  a—y/T^ot  in  ntflnhers  a— * 

being  2,  and  3.  Wc-Ace  the  difTcronce  between  the 
fide  of  3.  fquare  and  its  diagonal  will  be  an  apotooic  ^ 

for  if  $  Kprefenti  the  fide  of  (he  fquare,  %/afs^wlU  le- 

prefent  the  diagpnat,  and  oonfeqiKntly  \/?Xr— r  ot* 

s/~X—  I  X  f  will  be  the  difference  between  two 
quantities,  one  a  rational  quantity,  and  the  other 
iin  irrational  one,  that  are  only  commenfurable  in  pow- 
er. It  follows  alfo  that  the  difference  between  the  fide 
AC  =  2  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ABC,  and  the 

perpendicuUr  BD  =  ^/^will  be  an  apotome,  vfai. 

=  2  -  x/p 

The  docf  rine  of  apotomes  is  a  very  ufcfui  fubje£l  it 
ferves  to  ihew  the  poffibility  Mrimpoffibility  of  the  qua- 
dratures of  curve-lined  SugsHiu  vaA  illuftrates  the  lineal 
lolutions  of  Diophantns's  preoletns,  and  others  of  the 
like  kind.  Euclid,  in  his  Klemtnts,  makes  ufe  of  this 
method  to  flicw  the  nature  of  the  live  rc_-ular  bodies» 
which  by  Plato  and  his  feiS  (of  which  Euclid's  wa^,  one) 
were  held  in  f;rr3t  cflecm.  And  in  the  latt  aw,  Kepler 
(in  his  Al^L-ria  djniigt aphuu)  would  have  the  number  . 
of  the  planets  and  the  magnitudes  of  the  fyftcms  of  the 
world  to  arife  from  th^  boiliea. 

APOZEM,  in  phanna^,  the  lame  with  deco£kiaii. 
Sec  Decoct lOK. 

APPANAGK.    See  the  article  ApAMAOe. 

APPARATOR.    See  Apparitor. 

APPARATUS,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  a  complete  fee 
of  inftruments,  or  other  utcnnu,  belonging  tq  any  artift 
or  machine :  thus  we  fay  a  iurgeon'a  apparatus,  a  che- 
mifi's  apparatus )  the  apparatus  of  the  air-pump,  microf<- 
cope,  &c. 

APPARENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  impUea  whatever  » 
evident  to  the  em  or  underftanding. 
ArrAftEitT  Mkait.  See  the  artide  Atriri^DB. 

Apparent  Cinjun£iisny  in  aftroiKxny,  when  xhs 
right  line  connc^ng  the  centers  of  two  planetr,  Uc. 
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ia»  not  ptf«  through  the  center  of  die  eutb*  but  thro' 

the  eye  of  a  fpcfttior  fituatcd  on  its  furface. 

Apparent,  or  finfMt  H$riKui,  is  that  great  circle 
which  limits  our  fight,  or  the  place  wbcR  the  heavens 
and  the  catth  feem  to  meet. 

ArPAftiMT  M^mnuk  of  an  olijeft,  ii  the  BM|;ohttde 
A«nof»  fuch  M  it  •fpcais  to  the  eye. 

The  appareftt  or  feeming  magnitude  »  mealufH  hy 
the  pptir  snglc. 

Thui  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  objcrfl  h  fjid  to 
be  fo  many  degrees  as  the  optic  or  vilu.il  anj^lc  (ubtr  itds. 
Let  DC  (plate  XV.  fig.  4.)  be  an  objc<S  vitwid  by.  the  ' 
eye  at  A  and  B,  then  the  angle  C  A  D  is  the  appartnt  mag- 
nttiideof  tfaatotijea  leeaatAiaiid  the  angle  CBD,ita 
■fpMMt  magnitude,  when  viewed  at  B. 

AH  things  appear  the  Icfs,  the  1  1  rc  r  tr.Ltc  they  arej 
and  it  is  found  by  experience,  when  ihas  Uiliance  be* 
comes  fo  great  that  the  apparent  magnitude  is  no  more 
than  an  mucIo  of  one  fecond,  they  will  be  fo  fmaii  as  to 
aniear  hot  meet  point,  and  become  inviftble. 

Apparent  Dtemrur^  in  aftronomy,  is  the  andc  un> 
drr  which  we  fee  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  j  as  when  the 
fun  S  (plate  XV. /r^.  5.)  appears  underdiein^  DOL'. 
This  angle  is  the  apparent  diameter. 

The  1^  way  of  finding  (he  apparent  diameters  of  the 
cdciial  lununariet  it  hjr  nmicioineter  fiaeif  in  the  focua 
«f  a  whfeope.  See  M«c«OMeTin. 

The  apparent  dinn-ctrr  of  the  fun  may  be  obtained  by 
taking  the  meridian  aiutudcs  of  his  up[>cr  and  lower 
limbs  v.'ith  a  good  quadrant  and  telefcojie  fitted  to  it, 
and  afterwards  taking  their  difference,  which  wiU  be  his 
apparent  diameter  ften  from  the  earth.  Another  way 
k  Of  oe^in'T  two  papendicuUr  thieada  over  the  meri- 
dian line,  and,  while  the  eye  n  at  ftStf  obfisfvmg  the  I 
fun's  paflage  over  the  meridian  ;  and  noting  tlte  inftant 
that  the  limb  of  the  fun  comes  to  the  threads,  by  an  ac- 
curate time-keeper  or  clock,  and  the  inftant  that  its 
oppofite  limb  leaves  them,  the  dificfcncc  is  the  time 
wherein  the  diameter  of  the  fun  ia  paling  over  the  meri- 
dian) wiiich  if  the  fun  be  in  the  equator,  this  time  turned 
imoadnutea  of  a  degree,  will  be  the  angle  under  which 
the  fun  appears  :  but  if  the  fun  be  out  of  the  equator, 
the  arch  found  is  part  of  that  parallel  cirele  the  fun 
moves  in,  whidi  nuft  b«  tumad  into  minntet,  lie.  of 
the  equator. 

The  apparent  diameter  «f  dia  fin  ii  oMervcd  to  be 
leaft  when  he  is  in  Canear,  and  gicaidl  when  hi  Capri- 
corn. 

In  the-  moon  there  is  a  two-fold  incrcafe  and  decrcafr.- 
of  the  apparent  diameur,  the  one  when  (be  ia  in  con- 
jnnAion  Willi  dw  fuj  and  the  odMrwheninherqiia- 
diaiiifcsa 

The  gtcateft  apparent  dianetcr  of  the  fun,  acoordinf 

to  Caflint,  is  32',  10',  and  the  lcnf>  ji',  — According 
to  Dc  la  Hire,  the  greatefl  is  ti',  43  1  the  icaft  31', 
38".  —  The  itreateft  apparent  aiametcr  of  the  moon,  ac- 
cording to  Kepler,  is  ^2',  44",  and  the  leaft  30't  oc*. 
And  acoMding  10  De  la  Hire,  the  one  is  33',  30",  and  the 
otiier  2<jf,  3c".   See  Sun  and  Moon. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  Saturn's  ring,  according  to 
Huygciis,  is  1',  8",  when  leaf?. 

The  apparent  diameters  of  the  other  planets  fee  under 
the  article  Diameter. 

APFAaBMT  Di^aaa  is  that  diftance  we  judge  an  objed 
to  be  from  ut  muta  fan  alar  off,  being  generally  very 
different  from  the  true  diftance,  bccaufe  we  are  apt  to 
think  th;u  .ill  verv  remote  objeds,  whofe  parts  cannot 
well  be  dirtiiiguiilieJ,  and  which  have  no  other  objeA  in 
view  near  them,  to  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  us,  tbo' 
perhaps  they  may  be  tbottfiunb  of  miles,  a>  in  the  cafe 
of  the  flui  and  moon* 

Appakint  JtAfmr,  T«nr,  Ve.  See  MoriOK,  Ttmv, 
&c. 

Apparent  Plact»f  onyOijttl^  in  optics,  is  that  where- 
in it  appcus  when  ftenlBfoagh  one  or  moiec^afo.  See 

Lens. 

Apparbnt  Plait  if  the  tmagt  »f  an  Okjtify  in  catop- 
trics, is  that  which  tiie  image  of  anofajeo,  made  bj  the 
rrfledion  of  a  fpeculum,  appears  to  l>e  in. 

Apparent  Vhu  »f  a  Plaatt.,  in  aftronomy,  is  that 
point  upon  the  furface  of  the  fphere  where  we  fee  the 


center  of  the  fun,  aioon,or  ftars,  from  the  furfacc  of  the 

catth. 

APPARITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  fmiply 
the  u;>pc<ir.ince  of  any  object. 

Api'AKiTiuN,  in  aftronomv.  fignihes  a  ftar,  or  other 
heavenly  objeA,  becoming  viiiUe^  which  bcftte  wai  be- 

low  the  honcon. 
Grdt  of  ferpthul  APPAaiTioM,  in  aftronomy,  is  a 

areat  cin  ft:  ot  the  ipherf,  whofc"  plane  is  peipenJicuJar 
to  .1  liiiht  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  fun  to  that 
of  the  earth  ;  this  <:;i\!::  1-  the  bounr,,;[  '/  .  .j  the  cniij;ht- 
ened  hcmifphere  of  the  earth,  in  the  different  poina  c€ 
its  orbit. 

Cink  rfPttpbid  Apvakituw,  is  gaoginphv*  it  m, 
fmail  drde  oT  the  fphere  deferihed  about  we  pole  m  a 

center,  and  touching  the  northern  point  of  the  horizon 
in  north  latitude,  and  the  fouth  point  in  iouth  latitude. 
All  itars  included  in  this  circle  ncverie^  but  are  atwajTB 
vilibie  above  the  horizon. 

A^AMTOR,  amona  the  ftomaat,  a  genend  cent 
to  compfchend  all  attendants  of  judges  and  magiftrates 
■ppotnted  to  receive  and  execure  their  orders.  Appaiitor, 
with  us,  IS  a  mcflenger  that  fcrvcs  the  proce(t  of  a  fptri- 
tual  court,  or  a  beadle  in  an  univcrtity,  who  caiiio  the 
mace. 

APPAUMEE,  in  heraldry,  deooM  one  hand  extended 
with  the  foil  palm  appearing,  to^  Ae  thumb  and  ftigcia 

at  full  'rr;-'h. 

AFJ^L.\L.  .:i  liw,  tht  removal  of  a  caufcfrom  an  in- 
ferior to  a  iiipcrio:  ri.urt  ur  judge,  when  a  pcrion  t ' n k: 
himfelf  aggrieved  bv  the  fcntence  of  the  inferior  judge. 
Appeals  ue  from  all  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  to  me 
houfe  of  leida.  In  ecclefieflical  cafea,  if  an  mol  ia 
brought  befcre  a  bi(hop,  it  may  be  leBRwed  to  the  ardi* 
hi  Hi  op  ,  if  before  an  archdeacon,  to  the  cuurt  of  arches  ( 
aiiil  ihcnce  to  the  archbifhop ;  and  from  the  archbKhop's 
court  to  the  king  in  chancer)*. 

Appeal,  in  common  law,  i«  ulteo  for  the  sccufation 
of  a  murderer  by  a  perfim  who  bad  iniereft  in  the  party 
kitted,  or  of  a  feldn  by  an  accwnplice.  It  is  profccuted 
either  by  writ  or  by  bill :  by  writ,  when  a  writ  ts  pur- 
chafcd  out  of  the  chancery  by  one  pcrfon  againft  anod>er, 
commanding  him  to  amjcal  (bme  third  perfon  of  felony, 
and  to  tind  pledges  fordoing  iteffcAualiyi  by  bill,  when 
the  pcrfon  himlm  give*  in  hi*  acculation  in  writing,  of* 
feriifg  to  undergo  4e  burden  of  appealing  the  perfilHi 
therein  named. 

APPt  ARANCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  exterior  fur- 
>:  a  thin^  or  that  wldch  ininwidiatply  flrikct  the 
fent'es. 

AmARAKCC,  in  law,  figniliea  a  defendant's  filing  s 
common  od^pecial  boil«  on  any  procefs  iffued  out  of  « 
ceort  of  judicature,  la  aAions  by  original,  appeamcea 
are  entered  with  the  filazcr  C^  tlie  COoniy }  aflflbfh^ 

with  the  prothonotary. 

In  pcrfpcftive,  appearance  i«  the  prc^eAion  cf  a  figure 
or  body  on  the  peripcdive  plane,  in  optics,  dir^  ap- 
pearance is  the  fight  of  anyobjedby  direft  rayf,wi^bcRte 
refra£iion  or  reflexion. 

In  aftronomy  it  fignifics  the  fame  as  phenomena  or 
phafes  \  and  in  phyftology,  the  fame  a£  phafmata. 

APPELLANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  one  who  appeals. 
See  the  article  Appeal. 

APPELLANTS,  in  church  bifiorj,  an  appellation 

f^iven  to  fuch  of  tAe  Roman  catholic  clergv  as  aftteaS 
rom  the  conftitution  Unij  enitus  to  a  general  council. 

APPELLATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  noun  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  a  whole  Ipecies  or  kind,  as  m»n,  horfe,  m 
contradiftin<ftion  to  a  proper  noun.    See  NoiIR. 

APPELLEE,  among  lawyers,  the  perfon  a^mtft  whom 
an  appeal  is  brought.    See  the  article  ArPKAb* 

aH»endant.  in  law,  any  thing  that  i«  inherkaUe 
hrlnr:^  to  fomc  more  worthy  inheritance,  as  an  ad* 
vowlt/ii,  nGfrimon,  or  court,  may  be  appendant  to  a  ma- 
nor, land  10  an  office,  but  land  cannot  be  appendant 
to  land,  for  both  »re  corpoicaJ  inheritances,  and  one  thing 
corporeal  cannot  be  appendant  to  another. 

APPENDICULAR  rtrmtfumist  in  anMonr.  ■ 
by  which  fome  call  the  ooectim.   See  the  article  Cos- 

CCM. 

APPENDIX,  in  literature,  a  treatife  added  at  the 

end 
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eaJ  of  a  w^rk,  to  render  it  more  complete.   See  tlw  ir- 

ticle  Sl'ppi-f.mest. 

Appendix,  ia  anatomy,  the  fame  with  epiphyfts. 
B«e  Epiphysis. 

APPETITE,  Apfrtihis^  in  a  general  fcnfe,  the  defire 
of  enj<^ing  feme  objea,  fuppoicd  to  be  conducive  to 
our  hjniiincfs.  When  this  inclination  is  guided  fay  m- 
fori,  -i^i'i  proportioned  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  tiw  ob- 
ytll,  it  is  called  rational  .nppctitc ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
It  i«  denominated  fenfitivc  appetite,  when  we  have  only 
a  blind  piopeaAty  to  a  thini^,  without  determiaaCB  Meu 
«f  the  good  qiuditiei  for  wliich  we  defire  it. 

ArrattTSt  JjimBdkiiw,  a  ceitMn  painful  or  uneafy 
fenlatMNi,  aBCompMiiBJ  wilb  ■  ddb*  «o  cat  or 

dxink. 

An  exceffive  appetite  is  called  by  phyficians  bulimy, 
er  fames  cantoa ;  a  defeat  or  loh  of  it,  aoorexy  j  and 
ifctt  after  thiAgt  improper  ibr  food)  pica.  Seetaeacti- 
ties  Bulimy,  Akorext,  ttc. 

APPLE,  a  well  known  frwt,  of  a  raundift  fieurc,  of 
c.  r  rid« -able  life  bath  at  a  faod»  a  nsedf,  and  Mfcawife 
yielding  cyder. 

Tbe  ap|de  is  oompAfiui  of  four  diftind  parts,  vis.  the 
pari,  dw  paicadyM,  tlwbrancbcrv,  and  tbe  core. 

TbapedorftmiaoalyadiiatatiiKi  of  the  oatetmoft 
Icin  or  rind  of  the  bark  of  the  branch  on  which  it  grew.; 

The  parenchyiM  or  pulp,  as  tender  and  delicious  as  it 
is  fouod,  is  only  a  dilatation,  or,  as  Dr.  Grew  calls  it,  a 
Iweltb,  Of  fuperbknce  of  the  inner  part  of  the  bark  of  the 
krandi. 

This  appean  not  only  from  the  vifibte  cootiouationof 
dK  tarlE  nam  the  one,  through  the  pedide  or  ftaMt  to  the 

other,  but  alfo  from  the  ftrudiurc  common  to  both,  as 
being  belli  compotcd  of  bladders  ;  with  this  only  differ- 
enoe,  that  whereas,  in  the  bark,  the  veficula:  are  fphc- 
ncai,  aad  fcty  fmall,  fcarce  exceeding  one  fixteenth  part 
af  aa  iacb  ia  diameter ;  in  the  pulp  tbey  are  oblong,  and 
very  large,  generaUy  mcafuring  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
Seogth :  but  aU  tiniformly  Ifactdiedout  by  the  aithiag  of 
tfae»r<H<iwmAccBwaiwariaihaciiWHnftroiceqf  the 

hmchery  or  veflels  are  only  ramifications  of  the 
waodf  paitof  thebrmhlmtthfiourixMtd]  dvpartaof 
'dw  pawnchynii,  dK'gittfer  beanelM  hciii^  auale  to 

communicate  with  eacn  other  by  inofculations  of  the 
lefs.  The  main  branches  are  uiuallv  twenty  ;  ttn  of 
tiicni  difti  :b-jtrJ  throvji^h  the  parent  hyrr,:i,  rnoft  of  which 
march  thcmfclvcs  towards  the  cork  or  Itool  of  the  flower, 
the  other  ten,  running  from  the  ftalk  in  a  direcltr  line, 
at  kft  amc  the  tanner  at  the  cocic,  and  ate  thcte  inof- 
cahtel  Willi  then.  To  Aclh  tanchet  die  eoMs  of  the 
kcmeU  are  fiftened.  Moft  of  the  branches  were  origi- 
nally extended  beyond  the  fruit,  and  infcrted  into  the 
flower  for  the  due  growth  thereof }  but  when  the  fniit 
afterwards  grew  to  a  head,  and  thus  intercepted  the  ali- 
aKnt  before  fent  to  the  flower,  this  latter  being  ftarved 
and  falling  off,  the  fervice  of  tbe  faid  branches  became 
wholly  appropriated  to  the  fruit,  fifteen  to  tbe  pulp,  and 
fi»e  to  the  feed.  The  apple  core  is  originally  (rem  the 
pith  of  tbe  branch  ;  the  fap  of  which  finding  room 
enough  in  the  parenchyma,  through  which  to  dmufe  it- 
Mtf  tffun  tbe  pttli,  which  hj  this  aneans  haidens  'nam  a 

All  the  forts  of  apples  are  propagated  by  i^rjftlnir  or 
budding  upon  the  (locks  of  the  farne  kind  ;  for  they  will 
not  t;ikr  Li  1  :i  any  Other  fort  of  fruit-tree.  In  the  nur- 
ieries  there  arc  three  forts  of  Aocks  generally  uled  to  graft 
apples  upon  :  tbe  firit  are  called  frce-ftocks;  thcfe  are 
raifed  mm  the  kenida  of  all  forts  of  wies  indifferent- 
ly ;  and  tbefe  are  dfo  termed  cnb-ftodcs ;  toe  dl  thofe 
trees  which  are  produced  from  the  k  cds  before  they  are 
grafted,  are  termed  crabs  without  any  diftin^ion  :  but, 
as  I  before  observed,  I  fliould  always  prefer  fuch  ftocks 
as  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  crabs,  where  they  are 
pNfled  firom  verjuice }  and  I  find  feveral  of  the  old  wri- 
ters  on  this  fabjedt  of  the  fame  mind.  Mr.  Auftin,  who 
wrote  an  hundred  years  ago,  (ays,  the  ftock  which  he  ac- 
counts bell  for  apple  grafts,  is  ihe  crab ;  which  u  better 
than  fwccter  apples,  and  will  make  fruits  more  Itrong 
and  hardy  to  endure  frolls  i  and  it  is  very  certain,  that, 
by  frequently  grafting  fome  fotts  of  apples  upon  ftce* 


ftocks,  tbe  ftuits  have  been  rendered  ieft  firm  and  potga 

nant,  and  of  fhortcr  Juration. 

The  fecond  fort  of  Uock  is  the  Dutch  creeper  :  thefe 
are  dc%ned  to  Aint  the  erowth  of  the  trees,  and  keep 
them  within  compafs  for  dwarfs  or  efpalicrs. 

The  third  fort  is  the  paradife  appJe,  which  is  avcty 
low  (hrub,  fo  only  proper  for  trees  which  are  kept  in 
pots  by  way  of  curiofttyi  for  tbefe  do  not  continue 
long. 

Some  peribns  have  made  ufe  of  codiin-ftocks  for  graft- 
ing of  apptca*  in  atder  to  (Hnt  their  growth  :  but  as 
thefe  aiv  ooRMMiiljr  prapttated  by  fucken,  I  would  by 
no  means  advife  the  ale  or  them ;  nor  would  I  choofeto 

raife  the  codlin-trees  from  fuckrr:,  but  rather  graft  them 
upon  crab-ftocki  ;  which  will  ciuii:  the  fruit  to  be  finer, 
laft  longer,  and  have  a  {harper  flavour  :  and  thefe  trees 
will  laf!  much  longer  found,  and  never  put  out  fucker^ 
as  liic  co'iiins  always  do|  which,  if  not  conftantly  taken 
off,  will  weaken  toe  tKes»  and  caufe  tbem  (o  canker  % 
and  it'is  not  only  fnm  the  root)  bat  from  the  Icnots  or 
their  ftems  there  are  generally  a  great  number  of  ftrong 
ihoots  produced,  which  till  the  trees  with  ofek£i(boocs« 
and  render  dmn  oafighdy,  aad  tba  fraic  findl  and 
crumpiad. 

The  method  of  nifing  ftodis  fioai  theketaalsof  craba 

or  npp'r-;  is,  to  procure  them  where  they  are  prefTed  for 
vcrjai^c  or  cyder ;  and,  after  they  are  cleared  of  the  pulp, 
they  may  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  eaith,  covering 
them  over  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light 
earth  :  thefe  may  be  fown  in  Novenibtr  or  December, 
where  tbe  gtoond  is  dry »  but  in  wet  giwind,  it  will  be 
better  to  dncr  it  dll  February ;  but  then  the  feeds  ftouM 
be  preferved  in  dry  fand,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of 
vermin  ;  for  if  mice  or  rats  can  get  to  them,  they  will 
devour  the  feeds  :  there  fliould  alfo  be  care  taken  of  the 
feeds  when  they  are  fown,  to  protcd  them  fron  thcfo 
vermin,  bv  fctting  of  traps  to  take  diem,  &c.  In  tfaa 
^ing,  wnen  the  plants  beein  to  appear,  they  muft  be 
carefully  weeded  ;  and  if  me  feafen  Ihould  prove  dry, 
it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  water  ihem  two  or  three 
times  a  week  ;  and,  during  the  fummer,  they  muii  be 
conflaady  kept  clear  from  weeds }  which,  if  fufiered 
to  grow,  will  loon  over-top  tile  pl«its»  and  fpoil  dieif 
growth:  if  theft  thrive  well,  they  will  be  lit  to  tran^ant 
mto  the  nurfcr\'  the  OQobcr  following;  at  wh'-^h  rime 
the  ground  fhould  be  carefully  digged,  and  cleanlcd  iroiii 
the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds  :  then  the  ftocks  fhould  be 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  one 
foot  diftance  in  the  rows,  cloftng  the  earth  pretty  faft  to 
their  roots:  when  the  ftocks  are  tranfplanted  out  of  the 
feed-btd,  the  firft  aotamn  after  fowl  ng,  they  need  not  be 
headed ;  btit,  where  they  arc  Inclined  to  fhoot  down- 
Mrard,  the  top-root  mult  be  fhortcned,  in  order  to  force 
out  horizontal  roots.  If  the  ground  is  pretty  good  in 
which  the  flocks  are  planted,  and  tbe  weeds  conftantly 
cleared  away,  the  ftocks  will  make  great  progrefs  ;  lo 
that  thofe  which  are  intended  for  dwaris,  may  be  grafted 
the  fpring  twelvemonth  after  they  air  planted  out  of  the 
feed-beds  :  but  thofe  which  are  deftgned  for  llandards 
will  retjuire  two  years  more  growth,  before  they  will  be 
fit  to  graft }  by  which  lime  they  will  be  upwards  of  fix 
foet  httb<  The  other  neocflbnr  work  to  be  obferted  in 
the  oators  of  thefe  trees,  whiw  tbey  leanrni  In  die  mnw 
fcry,  will  be  enumerated  nadcT  that  aiticU.  ScC  Nuft-* 
S  E  R  V .    Miitfr'i  Gard.  DiSf. 

APPLICATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  hy- 
ing two  things  together,  in  order  to  difccver  their  agree- 
ment. 

ArritCATiON  c/ eiu  Scitntt  ti  ouniir,  figaifies  the  ufe 
we  make  of  applying  the  principles  and  truths  belonging 
to  one  fcicncc,  to  complete  or  advance  another. 

AprLicATiu.M  «f'  Ai^tbra  t*  Gtsmtif^  implies  the 
folving  gcometticar  problems  by  the  afliftance  of  algebra. 

As  the  line,  the  fur^KC,  and  the  folid,  obje&s  of  geo« 
metry  are  cooimenfursb^o  magnitudes,  it  is  very  natural  to 
think  that,  as  algebra  and  analyfis  were  wholly  employed 
in  the  calculation  of  magnitudes,  and  difcovciing  un- 
knowti  q  ii  Mi  iiies  from  proper  data,  they  might  be  ap- 
plied with  very  great  advantage  to  geometry.  But  how- 
ever natural  and  cafy  this  application  may  appear, 
Dcs  Caries  was  the  wft  that  em  knew  it,  though 
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ftlgebn  had  b:cn  very  gieatlf  improved  bjr  feireral  per- 
fons,  efpccially  Vt«ta. 
De»  Cartes  firft  uught  u<  to  exprefs  the  nature  of 

curves  by  equations,  to  reftilvc  uroinc-trn  ;il  problems  hy 
thcff  curves,  and,  in  Ihort,  to  ai;n)oHiiriilc  iheorcnis  m 
geometry  by  the  help  of  algebraical  calculation,  when  it 
would  be  too  Uborioua  to  demonihate  thetn  by  the  com- 
mon methods.  See  the  arlides  CtfKVB  and  Ct^milion 
ef  Eqif  ATioss. 

ApT'LICATION  efGestrutrjt)  Algebra — The  application 
of  geometry  to  .il-cbra  is  not  fo  common  as  tlic  applica- 
tion of  algebra  to  geometry,  but  fometimes  takes  pljce  : 
for  as  we  rcprefent  geometrical  lines  by  equations,  lo  we 
ntaf  repirefent  numerical  quantities,  exprrflcd  by  alge- 
braml  iymbnJst  bf  geometrical  lines  { aixl  by  this  means 
forrrtlmcs  uifcovcr  •  moK  caly  tnetlrad  of  demonftration 
and  folu'.ion. 

Appmcatiov  cf  Gtemttry  and  Alfclrn  MahmUf. — 
This  is  t\>ut:ded  on  the  lame  prmciples  as  thic  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry.  It  confifJs  chiefly  in  reprefcnt- 
ing  the  curves  which  bodies  defrribc  in  their  motion  by 
equations*  in  determining  the  equation  between  the 

fpaces  which  bodies      lu  r^tr,  (Avhcn  upnil  bs'  :iny 

powers  whatever)  asiU  iht  time  thty  take  to  pals  thraugii 
thefc  fpaces,  &c.  We  cannot  indeed  compare  two  things 
of  a  dittcrent  naturt;  together,  fuch  as  fpace  and  timci 
but  we  may  compare  uie  proportion  of  time  with  the 
part^  of  fpace  palled  over,  'l  ime  in  its  nature  flows 
uniformly,  and  mechanics  imply  the  fame  uniformity. 

Further,  without  knnv.  ing  time  in  itielf,  and  having 
any  exait  meafure  of  it,  we  cannot  reprcfent  it  moie 
clearly,  with  refped  to  its  parts,  than  by  the  parts  of  an 
inRnite  right  line.  Now  the  proportion  between  the 
parts  of  fuch  a  body,  moved  in  whatever  manner,  may 
always  '^c  expreflcd  by  an  equation.  Let  us  fuppofc  a 
curve,  the  .ibfciflie  of  which  leprefent  the  portions  of 
time  pail  lincc  the  bi';;iiir,;ny;  of  the  motion,  the  corrci- 
ponding  ordinatcs  denoting  (he  fpaces  palTcd  tliruu^ji 
daring  thefe  portions  of  time.  The  ctjuation  of  this 
dure  will  cxprefs,  not  only  the  proportion  of  the  time 
to  the  fpace,  but,  if  we  may  Ipeak  fo,  the  proportion  of 
the  proportiuii  that  the  parts  of  time  have  to  their  unity, 
to  that  which  the  parts  of  fpace  jiaUcd  through  have  to 
theirs  \  for  the  equation  of  a  curve  may  be  conftdcred 
cither  as  exprelSng  the  proportion  of  the  ordinatcs  to  the 
ablcifla«  or  as  the  equation  between  the  proportion  that 
thcorriinnte;;  have  to  their  unityt  and  that  which  the 
conrcfpouding  abfcifla  have  to  theirs. 

It  is  evident  then,  tint  hy  the  bare  application  of  geo- 
metry and  calculation,  wc  may  account  for  the  general 
properties  of  motion,  varied  by  any  law  whatever,  with- 
out the  help  of  any  other  principle,  in  the  article  Ac- 
CKLCXATiD  Maiisity  may  be  fcenan  example  of  geome- 
try applied  to  incchanifm  ;  the  time  of  the  defccnt  of  a 
grsvjtjting  body  is  there  rcprefentcd  by  the  perpendicular 
of  a  trianglf,  ihc  velocity  by  the  bafe,  ar.J  tlie  ip.'ci'. 
palTed  through  by  the  area  of  the  parts  of  the  triangle, 

ApPttCATioN-  if  Giomrtr^  mdJb^d^U  Phjfui. — This 
we  owe  to  Sir  Uaac  Ntrwton,  as  we  owe  the  appli- 
cation of  al^bn  to  geometry  to  Des  Cartes,  and  it  is 
fouiK^ctJ  on  t.'ic  fuint:  pi iruip -rs.  Thr  propi  rtics  of  bo- 
dici  in  gcnct.ll  have  between  cich  other  certain  propor- 
tions, which  wc  nuiy  compare  with  each  other,  more  or 
lefs  diftinguifliablc  i  and  thefc  we  can  difcovcr  by  eeo- 
mctry  or  alijcbra.  On  this  are  founded  all  the  phyfioo- 
mathematical  fciences.  One  fingleobfcivation  or  experi- 
ment often  demonftrates  a  irtiole  frience.  As  for  example : 
The  bare  knowledge  of  this,  that  tOL-  nfiiiciilc  ik  (  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflexion,  which  is  known  to  be  true, 
contains  the  whole  fcience  of  catoptrics.  This  principle 
of  the  equality  of  angles  being  once  admitted^  catop- 
trics become*  a  laence  purely  geometric*),  becaofe  it  is 
reduced  to  comparing  angles  with  given  lines  of  pofition. 
The  thing  is  the  fame  in  many  other  cafes.  By  the  help 
of  geometry  ami  alpcbra,  wc  c  in  general  dctL  icune 
the  power  of  one  cueci,  which  depends  on  another  better 
known.  This  fcience*  therefore,  is  almoll  always  ne- 
ociEiry  to  compare  and  examine  the  experiments 
difeover  to  us.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  every 
fubjecl  Of  phyfics  is  not  equally  capable  of  the  applica- 
lioa  cf  ;^.'uxctry.   Several  experimeau  aJiaic  of  no  cal- 
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culation  at  all  ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  marnet,  elefirldtr. 
and  many  others {  in  thcfe  cafes  wc  mult  f  ihc-r  apolv- 
ing  to.  Geometricians,  however,  afc  ;jpt  to  run  i.ito 
th  s  fau't,  by  advancing  hypothcfcs  on  CKprrinicnts,  .ind 
proceeding  to  caiculations'according  to  thefc  hypothefesj 
hut  thefc  calculations  ought  no  farther  to  be  regarded, 
than  as  the  hypothcfcs  on  which  they  are  fupport  J  .f« 
conformable  to  nature}  and,  therefore,  obfer«  ttont 
ought  to  confirm  them,  which  unfortunatrlv  for  time  * 
does  not  happen.  Hefidcs,  fuppoftng  the  hypmhefes  true, 
they  arc  not  always  (lit^.cicnt.  it  there  he  in  an  effcfk 
a  great  number  ct  circunjUanccs  owing  to  Icveral  caufesy 
which  a£l  all  together,  and  wc  content  ourfelves  widi 
confidering  fome  of  thefe caufes  only,  which,  being  more 
limple,  can  be  calciilatrd  more  eaEly  \  we  may  gam  a 

partial  effeia  of  thefe  caufes  ;  but  it  will  be  very  diriercnt 
from  the  total  elfcdl  which  would  rciult  horn  uniting  all 
the  caufcs. 

ApptJcATiON  cf  a  gttmttrual  Mtthtd  In  Mttapb^fia.-^ 
Geometry  has  been  fometimes  abufed  in  phyfics  by  ap- 
plying the  calculation  of  the  propertie*  of  bodies  to  arbi- 
trary Itrpothefes.  A  geometrical  method  has  alfo  been 
'  mirapjifici!  in  I'Virnce;,  wliu  h  in  their  own  natinc  labmit 
to  iiu  (.ikuiat.uxi,  I  mean  the  method  only,  not  the  Ici- 
cncc.  Several  mctaphyitcal  writers,  who  have  ^bliflied 
certain  truths,  have  vet,  copying  after  the  manner  of 
geometricians,  ridiculoufly  enough  fwdled  their  page 
with  tbe  pompous  words  axiom,  tbeorem,  corolNrs .  . 

The  authors  of  thefe  works  certainly  imagined  ili^t 
tbefL-  words,  by  fome  fe  ret  ch.irin,  compofed  the  cITence 
ol  a  dcmondration  ;  and  ibat  by  writing  at  the  end  of  a 
proportion  that  it  might  be  dcmonilrated,  they  ihoul^ 
make  that  dcmooftrable  whkb  WHS  HOC  rcalhr  ib.  Geo- 
metry docs  not  owe  its  cereunty  to  this  meoied,  but  to 

the  evidence  anJ  fimpl'cin'  of  its  obje£t :  and  thoui;h  a 
treatifc  on  geometrv,  whrn  diverted  ut  its  ordinary  terms, 
m.iy  h;  vcrv  i-o;)ti  ;  vet  a  treatilc  on  mctaphvfics  may  be 
olttn  very  bad,  by  the  aitedation  of  following  a  gcomc-' 
trical  method.  We  ought  even  to  diftruft  this  clafs  of 
writers  I  for  the  generality  of  their  pretended  demaaftm- 
tions  aie  only  founded  upon  an  abufe  of  words. 

Thofc  who  have  cofifuicrcd  thefc  thin;;s,  know  how 
common  an  J  r.i(V  the  ahulc  ol  words  is,  ei'peciaUy  m  mr- 
taphyftcal  fubjeils.  It  15  in  this  particular  the  fchool- 
mcn  have  excelled ;  and  it  is  pity  they  made  no  better 
ulc  of  their  fagacity. 

Application  tf  Meiaphjfia  u  Gemutry. — Metaphyfic* 
are  fometimes  milapplied  in  geometry,  as  well  as  geome- 
try in  mciaphyfics  proper  to  itfelf,  which  is  certain  and 
incontedab'e  ;  becaufe  the  geometrical  propofirions 
which  refult  from  it,  aflfbrd  an  evidence  which  demande 
our  aflent.  But  as  matheoatical  certainty  arifin  froor 
the  (implicity  of  its  objeAs,  its  mctaphyfics  too  mtift  be 
extremely  fimplc  and  clcnr  ;  mufl  always  be  capable  of 
bcinK  reduced  to  pcrfrft  uleas,  without  any  obfcurity. 
Ill  fliort,  bow  (an  tfie  coriieq uejiecs  cf  an\'  thing  be 
tertain  and  evident,  if  tiic  principles  are  not  fo  f  Yet 
fome  auihars  have  thought  themfclves  able  to  inuoduce 
into  geometry  a  kind  of  metaphyfics,  olten  obfcure;  and* 
what  is  ftill  worfe,  have  affeaed  to  demtmAiste,  mefs-> 
phyfically,  truths  which  c  been  already  cn.iMjfhed  on 
Dthcr  principles  :  this  lurciy  was  the  way  to  render  thofc 
truths  lioubtful,  if  they  could  pollibly  be  fo.  The  n  w 
geometry  has  principally  occalioned  this  falfc  method. 
By  confidering  parts  infinitely  fmall  as  real  quantities, 
and  admitting  fome  of  thefe  to  be  greater  and  fome  lefs, 
they  have  acttnowledged  an  infinity  of  fmall  particles  of 
iliderent  cl.iiles  ,  and  looked  on  them  as  real  luniethings, 
iniiiead  <>t  endeavouring  to  reduce  thefc  I'uppohtians  and 
calculations  to  fimple  ideas. 

Another  abufc  of  methaphyfics  in  geometry  coafifts  ill 
confining  mctaphyfics  to  geometrical  demonftratioiie. 
Admitting  even  the  mctaphyfical  principles  we  fet  out 
upon  to  be  certain  and  evident,  thtre  are  fcarce  anv  f^co- 
Tni  trical  theorems  that  can  be  accuiatc]\  demonlti ate<i 
by  their  help  alone  ;  they  almofl  always  require  lines 
and  Qsleuiations  :  this  manner  of  demonftration  is  very 
material,  bocaufe  it  is  in  ihort  the  only  furc  and  certain 
method  {  iince  wiUl  our  pens,  not  me'taphyfical  reafoB- 
II      we  can  make  combinations  and  certain  calcula* 

ticns. 
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This  latter  V\ni  of  metaphyl'ics,  which  we  have  been 

iiK  jkin'jrot  ,    li  ..1  .  cr  utclul  to  a  certain  degree,  provwied 
we  do  not  c.  i..uiv  ourfdvcs  uki  much  ;  it  makes  uscare- 
AiUy  examine  the  principles  of  diicovi  ru  s  ; 
III  with  lights ',  it  points  out  to  us  the  road  , 
not  fure  of  being  ri;jht,  if  we  m 
prciliun,  without  the  ftaff  of  caJculuion  to  point  out 


but  v^'C  art  I 
if  wc  may  be  allowed  the  \ 


the  ftaffof  caJculuion  to  poini 
the  proper  obic-ils  whkh  we  before  ftw  confulcdly. 


t)r.c  woM  think  r,rc..t  gronirtritians  ought  always  to 
be  excellent  meuphylkiiiis  ;  at  leaft  in  the  objciSs  of 
dieir  fclenCCi  This  is  not  howt-vcr  always  the  cafe  ; 
(bmc  geotncorkiins  arelikc  people  who  pollcis  a  lenfc  of 
feeing,  contrary  to  that  of  feeling  ;  this  proves  vet  more 
howTitvcflirv  cr.U  iilation  is  in  geometrical  tCUUis.  One 
may  venture  to  atfimi,  that  the  geometrician  who  ts  a 
baJ  mctaphvfi:iaii  in  the  olijccU  he  ;ipp!ies  himfelf  tn, 
will  in  others  be  intolerable ;  though  geometry,  whoic 
9\^eEt  is  the  menfuration  of  body  and  matter,  oiay  in 
fotnc  cafes  be  applied  to  thought. 

Applicatiom  ef  one  Thing  t»  mntbtr  is  a  term  made 
ufc  of  to  denote  ihe  fervice  the  firft  is  of  to  undcrftand 
or  brin?  the  leconil  to  pcrfcftion.  Thus  the  applica- 
tion of  "the  cycloul  to  pcndiiUim-.  figrifics  the  ufCDUtdeof 
the  cycloid  to  bring  pendulums  to  pcrfci^ion. 

APPOGIATUKA,  in  tnufic,  implies  a  fmall  note 
infcrte.l  by  pradical  muficiani  between  two  ethers  at 

fonic  ilift.sncc. 

APP^  l  iONMENT,  in  law,  the  divifion  of  a  rent 
into  parlii,  ia  the  i«ine  inAiincr  as  the  land  out  ot  which 
it  ill'ucs  is  divided. 

APPOSITION,  in  grammar,  fignifies  the  placing 
two  or  more  fabftMitivcs  together  in  Uie  fame  cafe,  with- 
out anv  conjundtion  copulative  between  them. 

Apposition,  among  naturaliOs,  is  the  lame  with 
iuxia-pofition.    See  the  article  Juxta-Position. 

APPRAISING,  the  acl  of  valuing  or  fetting  a  price 
upon  ?oods. 

APPREHENSION,  in  logic,  die  firft  or  moil  ftmple 
aA  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  perceives  or  b  coofcioits  of 

fomeiJe:i.    Sec  the  article  Perception.  _ 

AppiiEH  FNsioN,  in  law,  implies  the  fciiing  a  crimi- 
nal in  nrJer  to  bring  him  to  juftice. 

APPRENTICE,  a  young  peifon  bound  by  indenture 
to  fone  tradefinan,  in  order  «o  be  inftraaed  in  hb  niyAery 

©r  frafJe. 

APPROACH,  the  aecedinif  or  advancing  of  two  ob- 

cSis  towards  each  other. 

APPROACHES,  in  fortification,  the  works  thrown 
up  by  the  befiegen,  in  order  to  get  nearer  a  fortrcfs 
without  being  vtpoM  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon ; 
fwh  in  particular  are  the  trenches  carried  on  in  a  zigzag 
form,  conneAed  by  parallels  or  line*  of  communication- 
See  the  article  Attack. 

The  jt  approach  are  rcprefcnted  on  plate  V. 

£f.  z.  extending  from  D,  D,  towards  the  baftions  A,B. 
APPROACHING,  in  gardening  |  fee  the  article 

APPROPRI/CTION,  tiw  annexing  a  benefice  to  the 
jjroper  and  perpetual  life  «f  aidigiotM  hoaJe,  bithopric, 

collcec,  &c.  ,      ,     ,  . 

APPROVER,  in  law,  implies  a  [lerlon  who,  havititr 
been  concerned  in  committing  a  felony,  acculcs  one  or 
more  of  his  accomplices. 

APPROXIMATION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  ia 
the  method  of  approaching  ilill  nearer  and  neater  to  the 
quantity  fiwght,  without  a  pofibility  of  finding  it  ex- 

word  is  Latin,  apprtximatity  and  compomided  of 
W,to»and/r*^«e«^  to  approach.      .     .     ,  _ 

For  the  fevenl  methods  of  approximation  fee  Ex- 
traction-, EcvL'ATiON,  Circle,  SeRU$,&c. 

APPUl,  in  the  menage,  implies  the  fenfe  of  the 
aAion  of  the  bridle  in  the  norfeman's  hand. 

APPULSE,  in  aftronotny,  the  approach  of  a  planet 
towards  a  eonjunaian  witbtbe  fun,  or  any  of  the  fixed 


and  botany,  a  frutt-beariog-tree,  with  roundilh  acumi- 
nated leaves,  ferratec!  on  we  edges,  and  four  or  five  of. 
them  placed  together.     The  flowers  that  come  out 

ejriy  in  the  fprin^,  before  the  leaves,  arc  lofateous,  con- 
liliing  of  live  whiiilh  petals,  difpofed  in  a  rin^,  with  a 
I  \  X  divided  into  five  fcgments,  from  which  a  piftil  arifea 
that  turns  to  a  flcfliy  fucctilent  fruit,  very  well  known, 
1'here  are  feven  forts  cultivated  in  the  Engliih  gardens, 
which  arc  :  i.  The  mafculinc  apricot,  th.it  li  the  foonclt 
ripe  of  all,  ai\d  has  a  i'mall  roundifh  fruit,  ot  a  red  co- 
lour towards  the  fun,  which  ai  it  ripens  fades  to  a  green- 
iih  yellow  on  the  other  fide,  it  is  only  valuable  for. 
being  fiMNiefl  ripe ;  for  it  has  little  flavour.  2.  The 
Orange  apricot,  which  is  the  next  that  becomes  iipe,and 
is  of  a  ifeep  ydlow  colour.  The  llelh  is  dry,  and  it 
better  for  farts  than  for  eating.  3.  The  Algicr  apricot 
ripens  next,  and  is  of  an  oval  fhapr,  onlv  a  little  com- 
prclTed  on  ilu:  fules.  It  turns  to  a  pale-  yellow  or  ftraw- 
coiour,  when  the  flcfli  is  dry,  with  a  faintilh  tafte. 
4.  The  Roman  is  next,  and  is  lareer  than  the  Algier, 
but  not  comprefled  on  the  fides  i  the  colour  is  dceper,- 
and  the  flefh  ts  moifter.  5.  The  Turky  apricot  is  the 
next  in  order,  becaufe  it  ripen',  latci  (h:ui  tlie  funiier,  and 
is  bigger  than  any  of  them,  :iM<i  has  a  globular  Ihapt.  it 
is  of  a  deeper  colour,  hai  .1  firmer  flcfli,  and  abetter  tafle. 
6.  The  Bieda  apricot  Wa«  brought  originally  from  Afri- 
ca, and  is  a  large  roundilh  fruit,  tummg  toa  deep  ycl- 
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APPURTENANCES,   in  common  law,  fignify 
whatever  thiiiirs  belong  to  another  thing  as  principal  : 
as  hamlcu,  fifhtries,  &c.  to  a  manor  j  feats  in  a  church 
to  houfes,  &c. 
APRiCO'^-TREE,  Jrmmaai  AMuit  in  gardening 
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low  when  ripe,  and  Is  of  a  deep  orange  colour  on  the 
infidc.  The  flefh  is  foft,  full  of  juice,  and  better  tafteJ 
than  any  of  the  whole  tribe.  7.  i  he  Hruli'els  apricot  is 
the  latell,  tt  not  being  njie  till  r.car  the  middle  of  Au- 
gufl,  unlcfs  expofed  to  a  fouih  fun  ;  however,  too  much 
h»t  fpoila  the  taAe.  It  is  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun, 
with  many  dark  fpots,  and  of  a  grccniih  yellow  on  the 
other  fide  ;  the  flefli  is  iirm  and  4tf  a  high  flavour,  but  it 
often  cracks  before  it  is  ripe. 

Moil  people  train  thefe  trees  up  to  (I  m  ;  llx  or  fcvcn 
feet  high,  or  breed  them  upon  ftocks  of  that  height ;  but 
this  is  a  bad  praSice,  becaufe  the  higher  the  heads  of  * 
thefe  ttneca  are,  the  more  they  are  expofed  to  the  cutting 
winds  in  die  Ipriiig,  which  too  frequently  dellroy  the 
blofToms ;  and  the  fruit  is  alfo  more  liable  to  be  blown 
down  in  tummcr,  efpecially  if  there  Ihould  happen  to 
be  much  wind  at  the  time  they  arc  ripe  ;  which  by  fall- 
ing from  a  great  height,  will  be  bruiled  and  fpoiledl  Half 
ftandards  of  about  two  mt  and  a  half,  or  three  fleet  in  the 
ftem,  will  better  anfwer  the  intention ;  or  they  may  be 
placed  as  dwarfs  againft  an  efpalier,  where,  if  they  are 
fkillully  managed,  they  will  produce  a  larp^c  quantity  of 
good  fruit  i  and  the  trees  in  efpalier  may  be  more  con- 
veniently covered  in  fpring,  when  the  feafon  proves  bad} 
whereby  there  will  be  a  certainty  of  fruit  every  year. 
•  Thefe  fruits  are  all  propagated  by  breeding  them  on 
plum-ftocks,  and  v.-il'  n  .  t.^k'.  ir/: n  almoll  any  fort 
of  plum,  except  itx  i]iulii.lj,  provided  the  itock  be  free 
and  thriving. 

Moil  of  thefe  trees  arc  planted  againft  walls,  and  Ihould 
have  an  cad  or  wcfl  afpciSl ;  for  if  they  are  planted  fiiU 
fiMith,  the  great  heat  renders  them  mealy  before  they  are 
vrell  eatable.  The  borden  mder  thefe  walls  IhoBM  be 
fix  feet  wide  at  leaf},  andcbeeanh  abottttwoftet,ortwo 
feet  and  a  half  deep. 

If  your  ground  be  a  wet  cold  loam  or  clay,  you  Ihould 
raife  your  borders  as  much  above  the  level  of  the  fur- 
face' as  it  will  admit,  laying  fome  ftones  or  nibbifh  in 
the  bottom,  to  preferve  the  rtxits  fnnn  running  down- 
ward.s  ;  but  if  you  plant  upon  a  chalk  or  gravel,  you 
muft  remove  it  to  a  confiderablc  width  to  make  room  for 
a  good  foil  to  be  put  in  its  place  y  tho'  you  need  not  go 
alx>ve  two  feet  and  a  half  deep  at  molK 

Tlie  bdft  foil  for  thefe  and  all  other  fort  of  fruit-trees  is 
freih  untried  earth  from  a  pallure  ground,  tai«n  abenc 
ten  inches  deep  with  the  turf,  and  laid  to  rot  and  mellow 
at  leaft  twelve  moriths  before  it  is  ufed  ■,  and  this  mui^  be 
kept  often  turned  tofweeienand  imbibe  the  nitrous  par- 
ticles of  the  air. 

When  the  former  foil  of  the  border  is  taken  away,  this 
frelh  earth  Ihould  fupply  its  place  t  and  if  the  borders  are 
filled  with  it  two  months  before  the  trees  sre  planted, 

the  ground  will  he  better  feiiltd,  and  not  fo  liable  to 
fink  after  the  tKes  are  planted,    in  tilling  the  borders 
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tKc  ^roand  fliould  be  nifed  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
level  they  arc  dcfigiicd  fn  alhjw  tor  the  fcttliiix. 

Your  borders  being  thus  puparc<l,  makcchoicc  of  fuch 
4lCM  as  are  but  one  year's  growth  from  bikkHngt  and  if 
}'our  (oil  be  dry*  or  of  a  middling  temper,  jou  ftould 
prefff  OQober  a*  the  beft  feafon  for  pUntinff ;  but  do 
not  cut  off  any  of  the  head  at  that  time,  unlcls  there  be 
any  ftrong  fore-right  (hoots  which  will  not  come  to  the 
wall,  and  mull  therefore  be  taken  awuv. 

Your  trees  being  thus  prepared,  mark  out  the  diilance^ 
they  are  to  ftand,  which,  in  a  good  ftrong  foil,  or  a^infl 
a  low  wall,  (hould  be  twenty  feet  or  more}  but  if  the 
wall  be  moderately  high,  eighteen  fcet  is  a  realbiuble 
diftance.  Make  a  hole  where  each  tree  to  flacul,  and 
place  the  ftem  about  four  inches  from  the  wall,  ii»tliain:( 
thereto  :  and  after  having  fitted  the  tree  in  the  (;ioun(i, 
vail  the  branchei  tothewall,  to  pment  their  fiiakin^, 
and  cover  die  fitrface  of  the  groum  round  the  roots  wioi 
rotten  dun^  to  p  ut  the  froll.  In  this  ftate  let  it  re- 
main till  Fehruu;  ,,  when,  it  the  weather  be  good,  you 
tnufl  unnail  the  branches  ot'  vour  trees,  talcins^  care  not 
to  difturb  the  roots ;  and  bctng  provided  with  a  ibarp 
knife,  put  your  foot  clofc  to  the  item  of  the  tree,  and 
havtiig  placed  your  left  hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
to  prevent  its  being  diihirbed,  with  your  right  hand  cut 
cff  the  head  ot  the  tree,  to  about  four  or  five  eyes  above 
the  bud,  io  that  the  iloping  fide  may  be  towards  the 

tnll. 

In  the  rpi  ing,  if  the  weather  proves dr^,  you  muft  now 
ami  then  give  vour  trees  a  getwe  refhftinf  with  water 

in  the  doing  ot  which,  if  vou  nbferve  to  water  them  with 
a  rofe  to  the  watci  ii)L;;-pot,  all  over  their  heads,  it  will 
greatly  help  them  ;  and  alio  l.iv  lomc  turf  or  other  mulch 
about  the  roots  to  prevent  their  drying  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon.  A-,  new  branches  arc  produced,  obferve  to 
nail  them  to  the  wall  in  »  bonxontM  oofition  j  and  dif- 
ylace  fiidi  ihooce  »  grow  in  a  fbre>riglK  dirtAien.  This 
muft  be  repeatfil  as  often  a<  nccefiarv,  t  •  pri  vcnt  their 
hanging  from  the  wall ;  but  by  no  mc^iii  ftop  any  of 
their  ihoots  in  fummer. 

At  Michaelmas,  when  the  trees  have  done  growing, 
jon  muft  unnail  the  brancfacsy  and  Ihorten  them  in 
proportion  to  their  ftrength  ;  a  vigorous  branch  may  be 
left  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  but  a  weak  one  not  above 
live  or  fix  :  by  this  means  nn  p.ur  of  the  wall  will  be  left 
uncovered  with  bearing  wood,  which  inuil  be  the  cat'e  if 
the  branches  are  left  to  a  great  length  at  firft ;  far  it  fel- 
dom  hapiiena  that  more  bwls  than  two  or  three  ftioor  for 
'  brtachca }  and  theft  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fuch  as  are 
at  the  extreme  part  of  the  laft  year's  w<xxl  :  fo  that  all 
the  lower  part  of  thcfhoot;  btcume  naked,  nor  will  they 
ever  after  proJucc  flioots  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  we  fee 
fo  many  trees  which  have  their  bearing-wood  fituated 
only  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  tree. 

When  you  have  fliortened  the  (hoots,  be  fure  to  nail 
them  as  horizontally  as  poffible ;  for  upon  this  precaution 
the  future  c:fx)d  of  the  tree  depends. 

The  iccond  fummer  obferve,  as  in  the  firft,  to  dtlplacc 
all  fore-right  (hoots  as  they  are  produced,  nailing  in  the 
other  clofc  to  the  wall  horizontally,  fo  that  the  middle  of 
the  tree  may  be  kept  open ;  and  never  (hortcn  any  of  the 
(hoots  in  fummer,  unlefs  to  furnilh  branches  to  fill  vacant 
places  on  the  wall  ;  and  never  do  this  later  than  April. 
At  .Muhitli-.ias  fhortcn  thcfc  fhoots,  as  was  directed  for 
the  fitil  year  ;  the  firong  ones  may  be  kit  nine  inches, 
and  the  weak  fix  or  (even  at  moft.  ' 

The  following  year's  maaw^emeol  will  be  nearly  the  ' 
ftme  with  this  ;  but  only  obf&ve,  that  apricots  produce 
their  bloflom-bwds,  not  only  upcn  the  lift  year's  wood, 
but  alio  upf'!i  the  curfons,  or  fpurs,  which  arc  pr(»ducc«l  ; 
from  two  years  wood  :  threat  care  {hould  thctcforc  be  ■ 
taken  iA  tftc  fummer-managcmcnt,  not  to  hurt  «r  dif-  j 
pUoe  thefc.    Obferve  alfo  to  Ihortcn  your  branches  at 
(he  wifUer-pmning,  fo  aa  to  livniih  firash  wood  in  every 
part  of  the  tree ;  and  be  fuf«  to  eutout  entirely  all  the 
luxuriant  brjiichcs,  or  difplacc  tlitni  as  foon  :s  thev  arc 
produced ;  becaule  if  they  v^-cre  left  to  grow,  tJity  would 
exhaui^  the  nourillimcnt  from  the  bearing  branches, 
which  cannot  be  too  lUong,  ptovidcd  they  are  kindly ; 
•  for  the  more  vigorous  your  tree  it,  the  mofc  likely  it 
will  be  to  itfift  the  tnjufiea  of  the  wttthcr :  and  ticea 
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are  often  brought  to  fo  weak  a  condition,  as  to  prodttce 
only  faint  bloijoms,  and  th*  :  ni'  i'r  or  all  of  the  bc3r!ii;j 
branches  will  die.  This  irii»((»rtunc,  which  is  entirciy 
owing  to  mifmanagement,  i*  generally  confidcrcd  as  tkt 
eft'eA  of  a  blight  j  and  perhaps  mt&  of  the  Uigbti  tra 
complain  of  proceed  from  the  liime  caule. 

7  hefe  few  rules  well  executed,  rorcth  r  wi'h  a  litrlc 
obfcrvation  and  care,  will  be  lulficient  ,  lor  without  di- 
lirrnt  obkrvatiun,  there  can  bo  no  Inch  thing aaaftilfid 
maaager,  he  his  inftru4£Hons  what  they  will. 

The  Brudcls  and  Breda  apricots,  being  for  the  noft 
part  planted  for  ftandards,  will  lequire  very  little  pruning 
or  manafraient ;  only  <^fi:rve  to  take  out  all  dead  wood, 
o'  1  j( !.  I  .inches  as  rrofs  each  other:  this  mufl  be  done 
c,u,^  ::i  autuniu,  ur  in  the  fpring  after  the  coU  weather 
i^  paft ,  that  the  part  where  the  incifionle  made  mtf  not 
canker.   Afi/Ur't  (imdtntr't  DUtkuufj, 

APRIL,  in  chronology,  thefcurthoMMtihof  tbeytar, 
containing  thirty  days. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Afniit,  which  is 
deriv  c-J  from  opfrUy  to  Open,  becaufo  the  bnda  hqpa  In 
open  during  this  month. 

A-PRIORI  dmnffiraiisr,.    See  DiMoNsTHATtim. 

AP&ON,  in  minnery,  the  piece  of  lead  whidi  coven 
the  touch*  hole  or  a  piece  of  onfaianct. 

APSIS,  in  .  fVronomy,  a  term  ufed  indifFcrrntlv  o.'"ci- 
tiicr  ol  the  two  points  vt  a  planet's  orbit,  where  it  is  ar 
preateil  or  ieait  Jiilancc  from  tht-  fun  ur  earth  ;  and  hem  c 
the  line  connecting  thofc  potao  is  called  the  line  of  the 
apfides. 

The  nwd  is  Greek,  and  derived  lixim  n-rre ,  to  con- 
neS.  The  apib  at  the  ^reateit  diitance  Irom  the  i  uji  is 
called  the  aphclifir;,  and  .it  the  ^teatcll  diftance  from  the 
earth  the  apogee  while  that  at  the  Icait  diftaacc  from 
the  fun  is  leroK-d  the  perihelion,  and  at  the  loft  diftuGe 
from  the  earth,  the  jMrigee.  See  AriuuoM,  Apooti» 
&c. 

Apr!',  among  ccclefianical  writers,  implies  the  inner 
part  ot  the  . I ncient  churches,  anfwcring  lo  waat  a  u 
prcftrnt  called  the  choir. 

Arsis  aJio  uk  J  by  iwrne  wtiuts  for  the  biitof'a  Cat 
or  throne. 

APTUANES.    See  Abthai^s. 

APTOTE,  in  grammar,  figniftcs  an  indeclinable 
noun,  or  one  which  has  no  variation  of  cafes. 

The  word  is  G.'cck,  .ind  compounded  of  «,  priv.  and 
yjcef/c,  a  cafe. 

APUS,  or  the  bird  of  Paradife,  in  aftroMiBy,  a  con- 
ftellatioa  in  the  feuihcra  hcmifpkere,  not  vittle  in  omr 
latitude.  It  is  near  the  fouthi  rn  pole,  bc-twcen  the  tri- 
angulum  auJltrale,  and  the  chameleon  ;  Aiul  coatiiis  of 
eleven  (lars. 

In  the  year  1677,  Dr.  HaJlcy  obierved  the  longituda 
and  latitnfe  of  We  (tars  in  Apus,  which  HeveUtts,  in. 
his  ProdraoiMt  loduced,  with  fome  aJtcnlioa,  to  tfa« 
year  1700. 

APVREXY,  among  phyfidaaa,  impUea  the  imec* 

roiifioii  of  a  fev  er. 

The  word  is  Greek,  awfS^Mt,  COmpOSinded  of  «^ 
priv.  and  wvff  fire,  or  heat. 

AQUA,  water.   See  the  article  Watii. 

AquA-roRTit,  a  corrofive  liquor  diflilled  firtm  nitrw 

and  vitriol,  in  the  following  manner. 

Put  vitriol  into  an  carthtn  or  iron  pot  ;  if  voti  make 
a  fire  under  it,  the  vitruii  ixirgins  lo  melt  and  tmoak ;  by 
incrctfing  the  fire  gradually,  it  thickens  and  afliimes  a» 
a(h-colour.  X<et  it  be  ftifted  with  a  twig  before  it  be- 
cornea  (olid,  till  it  be  perltiAly  dry ;  but  let  tt  be  taken  at 
yet  hoilin-;  out  •  (  tht  |iot  ;  for  if  it  growiCiId  therein, 
U  wiM  UiCK  to  tail  (hd(  you  wili  haicly  be  able  tu  get  ik 
out.  i^iJii  J  to  :i  fubtilc  powder  three  pounds  weight  of 
this  calcined  vitriol,  and  mix  them  well  with  four 
pounds  of  nitre  well  dried,  ud  pnlvcrised  very  fine.  Put 
thefe  together  in  a  cucurbit,  or  ccterl,  or  an  iion  pot, 
and  then  put  it  m  a  furnace. 

At  f.ifl,  let  th'j  fire  i)c  made  n'.f  H'tiih  greater  than  i^^ 
neceifary  to  boil  water.  When  the  recipient  grows  w^ni, 
continue  the  fame  degree  of  fire,  till  all  the  phic|7n  is 
expelled,  which  you  «riU  knew  from  the  dtminotion  c»f 
the  heat  of  the  recipient :  incteaft  the  fire  gradnaUy,  till 
yott  fee  •  few  yellglw  vapsma  arife.  Keep  up  tin  fame 
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iic  for  aa  Imut  or  two,  ind  make  it  fo  Arong  as  to  warm 
the  vdlels  moderaicly.   Continuo  tbtt  for  Tome  hour*, 

aod  letting  'I  -  '  -l^cls  cool,  pour  the  liquor,  now  emitt- 
ing reddifn  tuiiies,  out  of  the  reciptenc  into  a  glalis  veiTci, 
k»inz  a  ^lafi  ilappla:  th»  liqaor  dioa  prepared  it  jmu 
a^ui-iortis. 

For  fecurity's  Take,  you  muft  leave,  in  dw  clolure  of 
the  recipient  and  vefiei  that  comains  tite  nutter  lo  be 
diftilled,  a  hole,  which  may  be  flopped  and  opened  widi 
a  wooden  peg  ;  for  if  you  happen  to  exceed  the  juH  de- 
gfte  of  fire,  dpccially  in  the  beginning  of  the  opcraliun, 
twfirft  and  more  fubtile  fpirits,  which  are  very  elaAic, 
ceme  forth ;  the  opening  tbcrefote  of  the  bole  may  give 
dnn  a  p^dTagc,  left  the  veflcb  ihbuld  bttrft«  which  would 
lieyery  dangerous. 

There  are  many  other  ingredient*  ufecl  in  the  making 
of  aqua-fortis,  luch  .is  burnt  alum,  fanJ,  and  the  like  j 
tJjc  reafon  whereof  is  to  hiiul«r  ttic  fpecies,  wh:ch  may 
happen  not  to  be  fufficiently  calcined,  from  fuming,  aad 
bietlLiog  the  vefti  with  great  vioJenoe.  ^t  when 
diefe  rpedes  are  duly  calciMd  and  dried,  thcA  adtNtibm 
are  quite  ncedlcfs  ;  and,  indeed,  by  overfwcllinj  the 
mafs  to  be  diftilled,  require  veflels  oi  a.  lizi:  propor- 
.tianabte. 

There  are  maoj  other  needlefs  and  noxious  ingre- 
dinta  nfed  1^  Ibme  in  makins  aqua-fbrtts.    Thefe  are 

blood-ftoncs,  unfl.ikcH  Hrac,  plume  alum,  He  all  which 
fliouldbc  avoided,  ttu/  making  a  much  worfc,  as  well  as  a 
moiccxpcnTivc aqu.1  fortis  A  inenflruum thusmade, there- 
fore, ihould  never  be  ufed  in  docimaftical  operations  be- 
fere  it  has  been  accurately  triel }  for  «qin-ftrti»  being 
laiaicd  with  thcie  heMcogBMOna  aitters,  the  major 
fWt  of  it  eonfbmcs  away,  and  bccomet  frequently  To 
fixed,  thit  ttu:  fir()n<»eft  fire  is  hardly  able  to  take  oft  any 
of  it.  Nothing  Oiould  be  ufed  besides  caicir>ed  vitriol, 
intinately  miated  with  aiirey  then  being  no-ttmi  of  any 
thing  clfe. 

iKwrwei',  bole,  day,  aadbricfe-doft,  'expel  aqua-fertis 

out  r,*"  nitrr,  which  then  i?  called  the  fpiritus  nitri }  but 
you  aiyit  avid  four  tiines  as  much  of  clict'e,  in  proportion 
to  the  niuc  :  confequently  this  method,  requiring  lari^cr 
vc^s  and  more  fire,  cannot  be  lo  profitable  as  without 
,^efe  ingredients. 

Aalfae  extiaftcd  fpirits  of  nitre  are  with  difficulty  con- 
den&ted  into  drops,  efpeciallv  in  ful  try  weather.  It  will  be 
proper,  by  reafon  of  the  calcined  ingredients,  to  pour 
into  the  recipient  one  quarter  pan  of  pure  water,  or  ra- 
ther of  the  phlegm,  extraded  out  of  the  aqua-fbrtis ; 
by  which  meaos  the  fpirits  will  be  much  cafier  re- 
cei««d. 

A<^.'A-MAitiMA,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a 
precious  fione  of  a  colour  compounded  of  green  and 
bl  L .  r  early  raftmUiag  that  of  le»>water,  from  whence 
the  name. 

It  ftcRU  very  probable  that  the  ancients  knew  it  under 
dieiMimeoftfaebayl>ftBae»  for  Pliny  obietTed  that  the 
tftoft  betHtifut  betyla  were  thole  that  imitsted  the  colour 

of  fea-wateri  he  likewifc  difHnguifhrs  fcvcral  forts  of 
beryls,  which  bear  no  refemblance  with  our  aqua- 
marioa;  as  thechryfoberyh,  which  were  of  a  golden  co- 
■Jour.  Whatever  the  ancients  called  the  aqua-marina, 
we  are  now  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  fure  means  to 
diftanguilh  this  precious  ftone  from  all  othen.  The  co- 
Jour  being  a  mixture  of  green  and  blue,  we  cannot  con- 
found  it  cither  with  green  or  blue  (lonts,  as  the  emeralds 
and  the  I'aphires;  for  if  wefuppofc  the  emerald  of  a  pure 
green,  without  any  tin^ie  of  blue,  and  the  fapblio  blue 
aa  iodw^  and  fat  from  my  dnAure  of  enen*  we  any 
eafily  ttfeover  that  all  Ibnea  compoundeiTof  ereen  and 
blue,  can  neither  be  emeralds  nor  faphires.  This  mix- 
ture of  an  emerald-colour  with  that  ot  a  faphire,  that  is, 
of  green  and  blue,  tielcribcj  Co  well  the  aqua-marina, 
that  it  feems  impoffible  to  be  miftaken :  not  but  that 
there  are  Come  of  thefe  ftones,  where  the  green  is  more 
predominant  than  the  blue  ;  as  vnW  as  others,  where  the 
blue  isi  more  powerful  than  the  green.  Thefe  ftonei  are 
very  difficrent  from  each  other,  with  refpt^l  to  their 
hardocTs.  The  oriental  are  rcckoived  the  harde((,  and 
hear  the  fioeft  polUh,  and  confcquendy  are  more  beauti- 
/ul,  mote  fcaree,  end  dearer  than  the  occidental. 

Xhc  bmA  faeautiAil  aqua-marinat  come  from  the  Eaft- 
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Indies ;  and  it  is  faid  that  fome  of  them  are  found  on  die 
borders  of  the  Euphrates  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount 

Taurus.  The  occidental  ones  come  from  Bohcniia, 
Germany,  Sicily,  the  Jflc  of  Elba,  &c.  And  it  has  been 
atlirmcdr  tliae  fonc  of  thcm  have  been  found  on  the  fea^ 

ihorc. 

A<^A-KF.GiA,  a  corrofivc  nicnflruum  that  hat  the 
power  of  diflblving  gold. — ^ic  is  made  in  the  fdlowUig 
manner. 

Take  one  pound  of  common  fait  melt  it  in  a  dean 
crucible  or  iron  iadle  ;  pour  it  out  into  an  iron  mortar, 
and  when  cold  break  it  into  fmall  pieces.  Put  thefe  into  a 
retort,  and  pour  upon  them  twice  their  we^t  of  good  a- 
qua-fortis.  Place  the  retort  in  a  fand  fomace  $  lute  on  a 
receiver^and  apply  a  gradual  fire,  till  nomr>re  liquor  drops 
from  the  noie  of  the  retort. — An  aqua-regia  ni.iv  .ili'u  be 
made,  by  mixing  one  part  of  fjurit  of  fait  with  three  of 
aqua-fortis ;  or  by  diUblving  the  fame  quantity  of  fal 
armoniac  in  it :  but  this  Ihould  be  done  flowly,  and  bv 
d^^<t,-olfaarwife  great  quandties  of  oSicnfive  fumes  will 

Thi';  monflruum  difT.Ives  iron,  copper,  tin,  gold, 
mercury,  rtgulus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  and  zinc;  but 
not  filver,  unlcfs  it  be  dtlu  tent  in  ftrength. 

AQt7/£DUCT,  in  arcbiteaure  and  hydraulics,  a  ca- 
nal fupported  by  flone,  timber,  ke.  for  conveying  water 
from  one  pla^  to  enocher- 

The  word  is  Ladn,  aqutedailiu^  q.  d .  duUui  aqu^r,  a  con- 
duit of  water. 

1  he  Romans,  and  feveral  oriental  nations,  were  very 
magnificent  in  their  aqua;du6bt  ^cmt  of  whidi  extended 
an  hundred  miles,  r  ronnnus,  a  man  of  conftUar  dig- 
nity, and  who  had  die  direAion  of  the  aqu  vduds  under 

the  oinT'iror  Ncrva,  mentltMis  nine  of  thcfc  ftruf^ures 
that  tuipiitd  thcmfelves  thtyugh  13,594  pipes  of  an  inch 
diameter.  And  Vigenere  has  oblcrvcd  that  Rome  re- 
ceived, every  tweniy-four  hours,  no  left  than  jjOOfOOO 
hogfheads  or  water. 

AttyJBDtrCT,  in  anatomv,  a  term  .ipplicd  by  anato- 
mifts  to  certain  canals,  on  account  of  their  i'orm  or  ul'c  : 
fuch  are  the  aquseduft  of  K.illopium,  a  canal  fituati  d 
between  the  apoph^fes,  ffvloides,  and  maftoidcs ;  the 
aquxdu£l  of  Nuck,  in  the  (clerotic  coat  of  the  eye  ;  aivd 
the  aouadud  of  Sylvius,  in  the  braini  the  poAerior  fur- 
fseeor  which  Is  called  its  anus. 

AQUARIANS,   in  CLclt:naflica1  hiftory,  a  (eSt  of  « 
Chrirtian5  in  the  primitive  church,  who  confccrated  wa- 
ter in  the  Kucharift,  inftcad  of  wine,  under  pretence  of 
ab(linence  and  temperance ;  or  becaufe  they  thought  it 
univerfaily  unlawful  to  eat  flefli,  or  drink  wne. 

Epiphanius  calls  them  Eucratites,  from  their  abfti- 
nence  ;  St.  Auguilinc,  Aquarians,  from  their  ufe  of 
water  ;  and  Theo:lort  t,  who  fays  thev  fprang  from 
Tatian,  i^ydroparaftatz,  becaufe  they  oAcred  water  in- 
flead  of  wine. 

fiefidcs  thefe,  there  was  another  fort  of  Aquarians, 
who  did  not  rrieft  the  ufe  of  wine  as  unlawful ;  for  they 
adminillcreJ  the  Eucharift  In  wine  at  evening  fcrvicc  : 
but,  in  their  morning  afTcmbiics,  they  ufed  water,  for 
fear  the  fmelt  of  wine  AohM  difoover  then  to  the  heai- 

thcns. 

St.  Cyprian,  who  gives  a  long  account  of  thefe  in  one 
of  his  cpiftks,  tells  us,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  church 
to  ufe  water  mixed  with  wine,  becaufe  the  water  repre- 
fents  the  people,  as  the  wine  does  the  blood  of  Chrift  ; 
and  when  both  are  mixed  together  in  the  cup,  then 
Chrid  and  his  people  are  united.  The  council  of  Car- 
thage confirmed  this  pradice :  and  Gennadius  affigns  two 
leafons  for  it ;  firft,  beeauft  it  is  according  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Chrift  ;  anfl  fecondlv,  becaufe,  when  our  Sa- 
viour's fide  was  pierced  with  the  (ptar,  there  came  out 
water  and  blood.  The  author  of  the  Commentaries  on 
St.  Mark  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerom,  gives  another 
reafon  for  miaing  water  with  wine,  namely,  that  by  the 
one  we  may  be  pureed  fiom  fin  ;  and  by  the  other,  re- 
deemed fram  punuhment.  But  there  is  no  expiefs 
command  for  this  \  nor  it  h  at  all  c&ndal  to  the  fo- 
crament. 

AQUARIUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conilellation  which 
makes  the  eleventh  figp  in  the  zodiac,  marked  thus,  s* 
It  confifts  of  forty-five  fin*  in  Piolemy't  catalogue,  of 

forty 
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forty  in  Tycho's,  ~j.J  hi  il'.c  ErUnnnic  catalnguc  of 
ninety- nine. 

A(!^A'riC,  iniuturai  hiftory,  is  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  things  as  live  or  grow  in  the  water. 
AQUEDUCT,  the  Twie  with  aqucdua.  See  AqjiM* 

DUCT. 

Af^UEOUS,  fomcthing  dxmadiDg  vnth  water,  or 

thm  (Mrtakcs  of  its  nature. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  afutfittf  which  is 
dcrivvd  fraoi  «nM,  water, 

A<iuious  mmmr^  in  anatoitir*  edled  alio  the  albu- 

piiKOus  hiiniour,  ii  the  utmoft  of  the  rhrre  humours  of 
the  eye,  anJ  fills  up  both  its  camer*-.  In  this  the  uvci 
fluif^uaies  as  it  were,  am!  iivi'.  ^  ^  at  lih<  rty  ;  that  blUKlOur 
alfo,  when  loft,  will  be  repaired  by  nature. 

AQUiFOUUM,  or  Acrifolilm,  the  bally  tree, 
in  botany,  is  an  ever^^reen  Ihrub  very  well  knowa,  and 
was  formerly  planted  in  gardens,  as  an  ornament. 

The  wooil  is  lurd  ariJ  foIiJ,  aiiJ  ij  fo  Iicav  v  it  will 
fink  in  water,  i  he  Auwcr»  ate  Iniull,  monop>cta!ou3, 
and  divided  ilMO  four  fegments,  witfi  a>  many  It.imina, 
and  a  fiower-cup  divided  into  four  partt,  from  which  a 
piftti  arifet,  iixed  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  flowtf,  like 
«  na"!  ;  It  ihangci  to  a  f<il'T  fruit,  or  berry,  which  is 
rouMi!,    inibiicatnJ,   uiul  rtj,    ami  is  full  of  whitifh 

The  manner  of  railing  this  Ouiib  h  by  fowing  the 
lierries  as  loon  as  they  arc  ripe,  win  tc  they  will  continue 
a  year  and  a  half  before  ibey  fpri^g.  The  befl  time  of 
iranfplanting  this  tree  it  In  the  bruinning  of  April,  in 
inoiit  weather,  anJ  then  thi  rc  will  be  lutlt-  <iangcr  of 
their  growinc.  It  was  formerly  ufcd  as  a  medicine,  but 
is  now  endidy  laid  afide.  Some  ufe  the  bark  for  mafcing 
bird-lime. 

AQUILA,  the  eagle,  in  natural  hiflory.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Eagle. 

At^lLA,  in  aHroaurav,  a  conftcllation  of  ihc  northern 
hemifphere,  confillmj  ot  fifteen  ftars  in  Ptoliniy's  cata- 
logs, of  fc%entccii  in  Tycho's,  and  of  fevcnty  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue. 

Aquila  Marina^  the  fea  eacle,  the  name  of  a  fSk  of 
the  pftinacha kind,  with  a headrefembling  tn  ibne  mea- 
Aiie  that  of  a  toad. 

AQUILEGIA,  Celumiifif,  in  botany,  a  plunt  with  a 
branched  and  fibrous  root,  of  a  fwcttiih  talk-.  It  has 
leaves  like  meadow  rue,  cut  on  the  edges,  uad  bluifli  un- 
demeadi,  hut  above  of  a  dark  green.  The  flowers  are 
pendulous,  and  confift  of  manv  petals  different  from  each 
other  i  from  the  middle  of  the  flower  arifes  the  piilil, 
bcfet  with  ft.iminJ,  winch  tunii  to  a  iiicinbtuiienus  truit, 
confiding  of  many  hulk^,  oi  po>d&,  each  of  which  is  full 
of  Uack  ihiniog  feeds.  7'he  colours  of  the  flowers  arc 
various,  as  blue,  red,  white,  ildh-colouied,  and  men, 
upon  which  account  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  they 
flowtr  in  Mi\  and  June.  For  r.ufin^  thtni,  the  fcee'i. 
fhould  be  fown  in  a  nucfcry-bcU  in  bcutcnibcf,  and  in 
March  following  the  young  plants  will  appear  above 
ground,  which  would  be  traniplanud  in  the  middle  of 
May  into  good  frcfh  earth,  and  fet  at  nine  inches  diftani 
every  wsv.  At  Michaelmas  they  may  be  removed  into 
the  borders  ot  a  flower-garden,  and  the  May  following 
thcv  will  prnducc  flowers.  It  has  been  looted  upon  as 
an  aMrient  and  fudortfic  ;  but  it  n  now  out  of  uie. 

AQUILICIA,  or  Aqi'ii-iciANA,  in  antiquity,  fa< 
crifices  |ierfi9rmiHl  by  the  ancient  Romans,  in  timea  of 
cxceiBve  drought,  to  obtain  nin  from  the  gods. 

AQl'OSE,  the  fame  with  aqueous.  See  A'jl:foui. 

ARA,  the  altar,  in  aftronomy,  a  c«nllcilattoa  of  the 
fouthcrn  hemifphere,  conrilJing  of  eight  ftars. 

ARABESQUE,  or  Arabesk,  (bmctbing  doi)e  after 
die  manner  of  the  Arabians. 

ARABIAN,  fometbing  chat  relates  to  Anibia,  or  the 
Arabs. 

AKABiAN.or  ARABic7ii(iir,isabnuic]i  ordialcA  of 

the  Hebrew. 

Father  Angcio  de  St.  Jofeph  fpeaks  much  of  the  beauty 
and  Gopioufnefs  of  the  ikrabic.  He  aliuies  us  it  hu  no 
Irfs  than  a  thoufand  names  for  a  fword }  five  hundred  for 

a  lion  i  two  hiinJrcd  for  a  fcrpcnt ;  and  eighty  for  honcv. 

Arabian  Figunt  or  CharaiUrif  the  numeral  figures 
MomuMily  uled  in  aijtbm«tical  computations. 


ARA 
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The  origin  (A  thelV  characfcfs  hit  been  a  fubjevS  of 
difpute  in  the  republic  of  letters.  'I  hc  leained  are  sc 
ncrally  of  opinion  that  the  Arabic  iigitrcs  were  httt 
taught  us  by  the  Saracens,  who  borrowed  them  from  the 
Indians.  Seal igcr  was  fo  faiisficJ  of  their  i.ovclf. ,  iW.,i 
he  immediately  pronounced  a  fiiver  meti-  i  on  he 
confulted  about,  modern,  upon  his  fccmg  nt  the  numeral 
figures  134,  235,  on  it.  1  be  common  opinion  it,  that 
Planudes,  who  lived  towards  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  the  fiift  Chriftiaa  who  made  ufc  of  them. 
Father  Mabillon  even  dSii«s  us,  in  his  work  de  Re  Di- 
plorrsatica,  th.it  he  h as  not  found  tb$m  any  whiic  carltv 

than  the  tourtctiith. 

Yet  Dr.  Wallis  infifls  on  their  being  of  a  much  older 
ftan.< ni,' ;  and  concludes  they  muft  have  been  nled  in 
hi  glanJ,  at  Icaft  as  lung  ago  as  the  time  of  Hcrmaniras 
Conuradns,  who  lived  about  the  year  1050 ;  tf  nor  in 
ordinaiv  affairs,  yet  at  leaf!  in  mathematical  onts,  and 
particularly  aflioiioniKal  tables,    nj IP'all.  Aizci. 

The  fame  authcu  gut*  us  an  inflance  of  their  anti.> 
canity  itt  England,  frooi  a  mantlc-trec  of  a  chimney  in 
the  parfonasa  houfe  ot  Heltndoaia  NorthamptDn^ire, 
wherein  ia  the  follawiag  infcriptioq  in  balE»  mlievo.  M*. 
'^3>  l>(='ns  the  date  of  the  year  1133.  Fliilrf,.TrmM, 
N».J55. 

Mr.  J.iifTkin  furniOies  a  yet  earlier  inftaiice  of  thdr 
ufe,  in  the  window  of  a  houfe,  part  of  which  is  a  Roomh 
wall,  near  the  market-plaic  in  Colcbefter;  where  be^ 
twcen  two  car\  ed  lions  itands  an  cfcutchcon,  "WITwininr 
the  figures  I C90.  PhiUf.Tranfet}.  N».  255. 

Mr.  Hiict  IS  even  i)f  opinion,  that  tnefc  chara£lcia 
were  iH*£  borrowed  liom  the  Arabs,  but  from  the  Greeks 
and  that  thev  were  oiiginaily  no  other  than  the  Greek 
letters,  which  we  all  kMW that  jKOple made  ufeof  tno- 
prefs  their  numbers  by.  . 

A  R  A  H I  AN  Plihfiphff-  the  ft«e  of  >pbiloAflif  aaong 

the  ancient  Arabians. 

Aut',or5  of  preat  .mtiqiiity  inform  us,  that  the  "itlent 
Arabians  appiied  themielvts  very  much  to  philofepliy^ 
and  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  a  peculiar  and  fbperior 
fagacily :  but  all  they  fay  on  this  head  feenu  very  un- 
certain. Indeed,  after  IlTamim,  learning  and  the  lludy 
of  philfifophy  were  greatly  eliecnictf  among  this  people  ; 
but  this  has  no  place  in  hilfory  till  wc  cume  to  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  middle  age;  and,  con(cquently,  provca 
nothing  with  recard  to  the  pbiiofefj^y  of  the  ancient  in* 
habitants  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Some  men  of  letters  liave  afTcrtcd,  that  the  ancient 
Arabs  applied  thcmu  lves  to  philoiophmi  ipccclaiionsi  and 
to  maintain  their  opinion,  raiic  imaginary  fyilems  which 
they  attribute  to  them,  and  draw  in  the  teligton  of  the 
Sabeans  to  their  aid,  which  they  pretend  lohavebeea 
the  offspring  of  phiiofophy.  fiut  all  they  advance  in  fia- 
vour  of  this  minton  is  founded  on  iScnxom  and  conjec- 
t  j  Li;  .iiiJ  what  arc  thoic  where  proof  and  teilimonv 
arc  wantuig  ?  1  hey  arc  even  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Greeks  were  of  another  opinion,  looking  on  them  as 
a  moft  barbarous  and  ignorant  pei^e,  without  the  Icaft 
tinSure  of  learning.  If  credit  may  be  given  to  Abul- 
faragius,  the  Arabian  writers  themfclves  confefs,  that 
before  Iflamim  they  were  funk  into  the  dcepdl  igno- 
rance. 

Thcfe  rcafons,  however,  do  not  fccm  ftrong  enough  to 
thofc  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  to  induce  thcsm 
to  retraA  their  opinion  of  the  phihxfophy  tbcy  attribute 
to  the  ancient  Arabs.  The  contempt  the  Greeks  ex> 
porh  for  this  nation,  fay  they,  proves  only  the  pride  of 
the  Greeks,  not  liie  baib^tiifm  uf  Uic  Aiabians.  Buc 
what  authority  can  they  produce,  or  what  writers  caa 
they  quote,  in  favour  uf  their  opinion  concerning  the 
phiiofophy  of  the  ancient  Arabians?  They  agree  with 
Abulfaiagius,  that  there  are  none ;  tbiaopinioii  lhlKiifoa> 
Hands  on  a  very  weak  foundation. 

Joltph  Peter  Ludewi!^  Iia^  liberalized  hinitif  moft  in 
thi<.  dilpute,  and  fectns  to  have  had  the  honour  of  the 
ancient  Arabians  very  much  at  hort.  He  fets  out  in 
this  manner:  *'  Pythagoras,  fays  he,  as  Porphyiy  icl«cay 
in  his  travdt  to  improve  his  learning,  did  the  Arabisms 
the  Iionour  of  a  \  iht  ;  ftaid  fome  time  smoiig  them,  and 
learned,  ot  their  phiiulophers,  divination  by  the  chirping 
and  flight  of  birds ;  an  ait  in  which  they  excelled. 

Mofe» 
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Moles  bioiielf,  inftruclcd  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
£«)-piiaa««  cbofe  Arabia  tor  a  retreat  in  his  exile,  pre- 
tcutili:  to  Other  countries.  Can  one  imajgine  the  great 
Jcgiflator  «f  the  Hebrew*  would  have  cho(e  this  retreat  if 

the  people  haJ  been  barbarous,  ftupid,  aiiJ  i;'n(uuiit  ? 
JJcfiJt-s  their  origin  leaves  no  room  to  Uoubt  ot  the  lai- 

Sirovcment  of  their  mind  :  dWf  boad  of  their  lineage 
rum  Abraham,  whom  no  one  can  deny  to  have  been  a 
^rut  philofophcr.  By  what  ilrange  Kcident  is  that 
(park  of  ph  ii'fi-phic  fpiiit  cxtiniJuifhcd,  which  they  in- 
herited from  their  con;nicn  J.ithLr  jVbraham  ?  But  what 
yet  appears  a  ftronger  arj^unn  nr  is  this,  tSiat  the  licrcd 
writings,  to  give  a  more  exalted  idea  of  Solomon's  wif- 
im,  place  it  in  oppofition  to  the  witdom  of  the  wife 
men  of  the  £aft,  which  is  certainly  Arabia.  From 
Arabia  alio  came  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  admire  the  wif* 
den  of  the  philofopher,  inverted  witli  a  dij(tt:n  ;  this  has 
Iwen  the  coniVant  opinion  of  all  men  ut  eriiiii;ioii.  Ic  m 
tify  to  prove  that  the  Magi,  who  canic  out  ut  the  Eaft 
to  wotihip  our  Saviour,  were  Arabians.  In  ihott,  Abul- 
ftragitts  is  obliged  to  agree,  that  before  the  time  of  IfFa- 
jrtim,  to  whom  the  revival  of  learning  in  that  country  is 
ow  ing,  they  were  perfe<51  mafters  of  their  own  language, 
gi:<ij  poets,  excellent:  oraturs,  anJ  able  allioiiotricrs.  In 
not  this  enouch  to  give  chum  a  right  to  (he  tide  ot  phi- 
loforbers?" 

^  No,  it  may  be  replied,  the  Ar^ians  pigbt  have  po- 
Jiflicd  their  language,  have  fuoceed^  in  oompofition, 
liave  bc;n  fkltf'uT  in  the  folution  of  ndrtlcs,  snd  interpre- 
tation ot  drc^uns  ;  nay,  though  it  be  adniitt<.ij  they  had 
fome  knowledge  of  the  courks  of  tlic  ftar?,  it  will  not 
follow  they  were  philofophers  ;  tor  alt  thotc  arts,  if  they 
nerit  the  name,  tend  more  to  increafe  and  cncournge  lu- 
pcrftition,  than  to  difcover  truth,  or  diveft  the  foul  of  the 
paffions  which  enflave  it.  As  to  what  concerns  Pytha- 
gora>,  nothing  is  more  unciTtain,  thjn  whether  he  tri- 
velled  into  the  Lati  or  no  t  but,  admitting  he  did,  what 
are  we  to  conclude,  but  that  he  learned  Trooi  the  Ara- 
bians all  tbofe  fupeiftitious  and  extravapnc  notions  be 
was  lb  extremdy  fond  of.  It  is  needlels  to  qtioce  Mofes 
lere;  if  this  great  man  went  into  that  (  ountry,  and  fet- 
tled there,  by  marryitu;  one  of  Jethro'i  daughtcri,  it  cer- 
tainly w.ii  nt  t  with  ,1  tliii^n  ot  lludying  and  encouraging 
them  in  their  fooliih  curioftty  in  philofophical  fyftcms. 
Providence  pemiilMd  tbia  retreat  of  Males  among  the 
Atabiaost  to  enaj  among  tbem  the  knowledge  of  the 
tnte  God,  ant?  bis  religion.  The  philofophy  of  Abra- 
ham, from  whcjin  thi y  bcif!  tl;_ir  dcfcent,  by  no  mCEns 
proves  their  hi.ijtg  tulitvacJ  this  fciencc.  Abraliam 
H'.i'^ht  have  been  trieir  primogenitor,  and  a  great  philo- 
iophcti  but  their  philofophy  is  no  neceiTary  confcquence 
«t  this.  If  they  loft  the  thread  of  thofe  moft  valuable 
truths  they  had  learned  from  Abraham  ^  if  their  religion 
degenerated  into  ^rofs  idolatry  ;  why  might  not  their  phi- 
lofophy, admittiii'r  Abraham  to  have  taught  it  them, 
have  been  loH  aiiu  in  courfc  of  time  ?  Bcfidcs,  it  is  not 
ccruin  that  thefe  people  dcfccndcd  from  Abraham.  This 
b  a  traditionary  talc,  that  fccms  to  have  taken  birtb 
with  Mabometanifm.   The  Arabians,  like  the  Maho« 

mrtir:,  to  pive  thu  f..nLli.in  of  .authority  to  th'jir  errors, 
hiM.  pjttcnd.tl  to  JcJutc  ilicu  origin  from  the  tathtr  ot 
the  faithful.  Another  thing  that  overturns  LudevMg'.'.  iiy- 
pothclia,  is,  that  Abraham's  philofophy  is  a  meri.  device 
of  ibc  Jews,  who  would  lain  pcrfuade  us  that  the  origin 
•f  all  arts  and  fcicnccs  is  to  be  found  amonE  them.  What 
they  fay  in  fuppott  of  the  queen  of  SheDa*s  coming  to 
*ii"it  Solomon  on  the  fjmc  of  his  wifdom,  or  of  the  wife 
n-.cn  who  came  out  of  the  tall  to  Jcrufalcm,  will  j)rove 
nothing  more  than  has  been  advanced  before.  Let  it  be 

S ranted  that  this  queen  was  born  in  Arabia  i  is  It  proved 
>e  was  of  the  feft  of  the  Sabians  ?  No  one  will  pretend 
(0  deny  her  to  have  been  the  moll  expert  and  fagacious 
woman  of  her  time ;  and  that  (he  ficqucntly  puzzled  all 
the  kings  of  the  tall  with  her  wife  qucftions  ;  bccaul'c 
the  facred  writings  have  given  this  account  of  her.  But 
what  h^s  this  to  do  with  the  philofophy  of  the  Arabians  ? 
We  acknowledge  very  freely,  that  the  Magi  who  came 
out  of  the  Eaft  were  Arabians ;  that  they  were  not  with- 
out fomc  knowledge  of  the  c  .ufLi  of  the  fl.ir  ;  we  do 
not  abfolutcly  exclude  the  Aiubuns  Irum  this  Icicnce, 
but  admit  tbey  fpoke  their  native  language  well }  fuc- 

n   


ceedcd  in  Tome  works  of  invention,  as  oratdry,  poetry  } 
but  we  are  not  to  infer  from  hence  that  they  were  philo-^ 
C^pben,  and  bad  applied  tfaemfelvea  ftrongty  lo  tbe  cul« 
tivation  of  this  part  of  literature. 

A  fecoiid  argument  in  favour  of  the  philofophy  of  the 
ancient  Arabians,  and  which  is  urged  as  a  very  forcible 
argument  too,  is  the  hiftory  of  Sabianifm,  which  ne- 
celfarily  implies  pbilofophicu  knowledge^  fuppofuie  alt 
to  be  true  which  n  fiud  about  it.  We  cannot  conclude 
any  thing  from  thence  in  favour  of  this  opinion :  for 
Sabianifm  is  in  itfelf  a  mixture  of  (hameful  idolatry  and 
ridiculous  fupeiiiition  ;  niuch  more  likely  to  fubvert  and 
cxtinguifh  reafon,  than  propagate  true  philofophy  ;  bc- 
fides,  it  is  not  agreed  in  what  age  this  fed  firft  appeared. 
Men  of  the  grcated  eminence  for  learning,  who  have  la- 
boured to  give  light  to  this  paflage  in  hiftory,  as  Hot- 
tinker,  Hvjc,  Pocock,  anJ  clpeciallv  the  learned  Spencer, 
eoiUcli  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  this  ttct,  cither 
by  the  Greeks  or  Romans^ 

We  muft  take  care  not  to  confound  thci'e  Sabians  of 
Arabia  with  thofe  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient 
callern  church,  which  were  half  Jews,  half  Chriftians  > 
and  boailcd  of  being  the  difciples  of  St.  John  the  Baptift; 
great  numbers  of  whom,  even  to  this  day,  inhabit  tho 
city  of  BaiTora,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pcrfian  fca.  The  tamous  Mofes 
Maimonidca  has  cxtraAed  a  large  account  of  this  k£k. 
from  the  Arabic  writers,  and  by  examining  their  extra- 
V3<»ant  and  ft:j-«Tfi:'i!v:-,  ceremonies  with  attention,  ha* 
very  ingcnioiilly  jul-.;i>.J  the  lawb  of  Mofcs  in  general  ; 
which  at  firtf  iniglit  give  offence  to  delicucy,  if  the  wif- 
dom  of  thefe  laws  was  not  ihcwn  by  their  oppofition  to 
the  laws  of  the  Sabians.  A  ftronger  barrier'could  nut  bp 
put  between  the  Jews  and  Arwtans,  wbo  were  tfaeic 
neighbours. 

The  Arabian  philofophy  was  entirely  Sablan,  and  in- 
cluded ttie  fyllccn  and  ceremonies  of  that  fe6l  of  idola- 
ters. This  was  what  Mahomet  laboured  fo  ftrenuoully 
to  aboliih }  and  he  is  even  faid  by  fome  to  have  carried 
his  oppofition  fo  fiir  as  to  prohibit  the  very  ftudy  of  phi- 
lofophy. llrt  his  foUoweta  by  degree  l '  t  over  that 
rcflraiiit  ,  ilie  iovc  ot  learning  increafeJ,  .ii.i  the  phi- 
lofophy of  Arithjtle  was  cllablifhtJ  among  them,  durinij 
the  tncniorabie  caliphate  of  Al-.VIa.mon.  Avicenna  flou- 
riflied  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  Averrhoes  an  hun- 
dred yeari  after  him  ;  fo  that  the  honour  of  tranflating 
the  Ureek  philofophy  into  Arabic,  cannot  belong  to 
them,  notwithftandmg  what  has  been  faid  on  that  fub- 
jccl  i  though  they  were  doubtlefs  the  chief  prupagatorr 
of  it  through  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Their  method  of  philofophi-^ing  was  faulty;  they  fol- 
lowed Ariftotlc  implicitly,  and  tun  into  all  the  ftrangc 
fupcrftitions  of  aftrology.  They  founded  fchooh  and 
academies,  became  fond  of  fubtilties  and  difputatioji,  and 
ioun  divided  into  difFerent  fe£ls. 

As  they  chofe  Ariftotlc  for  their  mafter,  fo  they  chieR^ 
applied  themfclvesto  that  part  of  philofophy  called  higic; 
and  thus  became  prafieienta  in  the  knowleage  of  worda^ 
rather  than  of  things :  whence  they  have  been  called  the 
talkinj  philofopher.s,  and  mafters  of  the  wifJom  of  words. 
Tlieir  philofophy  was  obfcured  by  quaint  arbitrary  terms 
and  notions,  ai:ii  on  thefe,  inftcad of  evldcBt  plineiplesy 
their  demonftrattons  were  founded. 

Arabian  Poetry^  in  tbe  moft  ancient  times,  was  no 
other  than  rbiming  ;  for  it  was  ileftitutc  both  of  meafure 
and  cadence.  But  about  tbe  dofe  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tur)',  and  during  the  caliphate  of  Al-Kachid,  it  bec.inie 
an  art,  and  was  regulated  by  laws  of  piofody.  It  how- 
ever ftill  makes  no  diUinction  between  long  and  flieft 
fyllables,  the  whole  depending  on  rhime,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Iclten,  and  tbe  obfervation  of  certain  cenfune^ 
formed  by  carefully  diftinguiftiing  the  moveable  from 
the  quiefcentconfonants  A  fyllable  to  which  a  quiefconc 
letter  is  added  at  the  end,  becomes  long  by  pohtion;  ami, 
on  the  contrary,  that  fyllable  ftiort  where  it  is  wanting. 

Renaudot  tells  us,  that  the  Arabian  compofitlons  iia 
verfe  are  ftill  wild  and  irr^^lar,  being  neither  epic, 
dramatic,  nor  lyric :  in  fliert,  not  reducible  to  any  par- 
ticular kind.  Their  hynms  to  the  deity,  and  theii  tales, 
arc  in  the  lame  ftyle.     I  heir  eompariiuns,  mi  which 

tbey  abound,  are  taken,  with  very  little  choice,  from 
I  Q,q  icnw, 
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'tcnti,  caiBids,  huntiag,  and  the  Micieot  tMMien  of  the 
Arab*. 

Arabian'  Phrfu,  mitl  Phyfu^tiis,  ruccci.'Lt.-J  th>-  Gre- 
cian, ajid  handed  down  the  art  to  us,  with  con(idcrab!«- 
improvements^  chiefly  in  the  phafOMweutkal  and  ciiemi- 
caJ  parts. 

ARABICK,  in  cedefiaHical  hiflnry,  the  name  of  a  fed 

of  heretics  that  appeared  in  Arabia  during  the  rctgn  of 
the  emperor  Scverus,  about  the  year  207.  Their  herefy 
connrtcd  in  holding  that  the  (oui  both  dies  and  rifcs  apain 
with  the  body.  Ongcn  conhitcd  them  fo  litilyt  that  they 
ingenuoufly  acknowlcdced  their  error. 

GtM  Arabic,   iice  Ovm  Anabit. 

ARABISNf,  an  idiam  or  manner  of  fpeaking  peculiar 
to  the  Arabs,  or  Arabic  langua^rc 

ARABLE  Londy  in  hullfcndiy,  that  which  is  fit  for 
till,ii!c,  or  hns  actually  been  [ilow-ci. 

1  he  word  i$  derived  from  the  Latin,  crdfrirnT,  a  plow. 

AR.^C,  or  Arrac,  afplritvoua  ISquorimpoited  from 
die£aft-Indics. 

ft  is  extrafled  from  a  vegetable  juk*  called  toddy, 
whtrh  flows  by  rncifion  from  the  cf>ci>a-nut  trrt.  This 
juice,  after  being  f<Mmcntcd,  is  dittiilcd  in  the  common 
inantier,  and  the  produce  is  the  arac. 

ARACHNOiUES,  in  anatomy^  is  an  appellation 
given  to  leveral  dillcreirt  membranes,  as  tlie  tunic  of  the 
cryftallinc  humotir  of  the  f^r,  the  external  lamina  of 
the  pia  mater,  jmJ  one  of  tht-  mtnibr.tncs  of  the  fpinal 

The  word  is  (ircck,  and  compounded  of  etp«;^i>w,  a 
A>ider,  or  fpider's  web,  and  icfemblancc  ;  the 

itneneft  of  tbefe  membranes  being  fuppoftd  to  reJiimble 
that  of  tl»e  fnider's  web. 

AR.'FOMKTl'.R,  or  WATrn-poiiF,  an  inftniment 
lor  meaiuiuig  the  dunftty  or  gravity  of  fluids. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Gredc,  mfumtt  thin, 
mimrff^  to meafure. 

Tllia  inftnsment  is  generally  made  of  a  thin  glaiit  ball 
vith  a  taper  neck,  hermetically  fealcd  at  the  top,  having 
firft  as  much  mercury  poured  into  the  ball,  as  will  keep 
it  fwimming  in  an  en  ft  pofitinn.  The  neck  is  divided 
into  equal  parti,  and  properly  numbered  ;  fn  that  the 
lightnefs  of  the  fluid  is  known  by  the  depth  the  arsco- 
meter  (inks  in  it  t  it  being  evident  that  (be  heavier  any 
Jhaid  ia,  the  kfs  will  be  the  diftance  die  infliument  will 

fink  in  it  ;  anJ  vice  vtrfa. 

AR/tOPAGUS.    Sec  AREorACUs. 

ARy^iOSTYLK,  in  archite6hjre,  a  term  tiTrJ  by  \i- 
truvius  to  Agnify  the  greateft  interval  that  can  be  made 
between  columns,  ana  which  eonfifts  of  eight  modules, 
or  ibitr  diaBMttfi.   Sm  Modplb. 

AR^OTICS,  m  medicine,  remedies  whkb  nriiy  the 
humours,  ?ik1  rrnd-r  them  jiroiit-r  far  luring  carried  off 
by  perfpiration  through  the  pores  of  the  llcin. 

I'hc  word  is  formed  from  t°he  Gred^  «f<Mr(a#', 
which  is  derived  from  f*nmt  to  rarify. 

ARAIGNEE,  in  the  military  art,  hgntfies  the  branch, 
return,  or  gallery  of  a  mine.    Sec  the  article  Mine. 

ARANEA  Tt'NtCA,  or  Araneosa,  m  anatomy  ;  fee 
the  article  Ar,  Atiir.  winf : . 

Aranea  Cu.ncha,  the  fpider-flleil,  in  natural  hiftory, 
%  name  given  u>  fcveral  fpedes  of  the  nwrexJ  See 
Muux. 

ARBAliiKT,  hi  antiquity,  a  knid  of  weapon,  genc- 
rallv  dllrd  at  picfent  a  uo6-bow.    See  the  article 

Cr(.ss  uow. 

T  he  .inciciiis  had  alfo  I.irpc  machine?  of  the  fame 
kuiil  I'lr  tl-,r(,wing  fevcral  arrows  at  a  time.  Thcfc  were 
gentr.illv  called  balilly.    See  Balista. 

ARBiTER,  in  the  civil  law,  implies  a  judce  nomi- 
nated by  the  magiftrate,  or  chufen  voluntarilj'  by  the 
two  conten  ding  parties,  in  Older  CO  decide  their  OtScr- 
tiKcs  according  to  law. 

The  civilians  make  a  difference  between  tibiCCT  and 
arbitrator,  though  both  fouiul  their  power  on  the  com- 
pnmife  of  clie  parties;  -the  former  being  obHgcd  to 
judge  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  law,  whereas  the 
latter  is  at  liberty  to  ufe  his  own  difvrctiop,  and  accom- 
modate the  diffcicn'.  e  in  the  manner  that  appears  to  him 
moftjuil  and  equitable. 

ARBITRARY,  whatever  is  left  to  the  choice  or  de- 
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I  termination  of  men,  or  not  fixed  by  any  polttire  law  or 
injunAion.   Thus  arbitrary  fines  arc  minOa  impolcd  at 

the  pljrafure  of  the  court  or  judge. 

Arbitrary  Pinwr.    See  Dfspotism. 

ARHrrKA  TiON .  .Aksitrage,  or  AuHiTRAMiifT, 
a  power  given  by  two  or  more  contending  parties  to 
fome  perfon  or  perfbns  to  (tetennine  the  dilute  between 
them. 

ARBITRATOR,  a  private  extraordinary  judge, 
chiif.n  hv  il'.c  riiutu.il  conlciit  f  f  both  ptUti^y  todctts* 
mine  controverfies  between  them. 

ARBOR,  the  Latin  appellacioii  for  any  tree  in  ge- 
neral. 

Arbor  Dkmm.   See  DtAHA  Ai^. 

ARrriR,  in  tin  clianicb,  implies  the-  principal  part  of  a 
rnucliinc  which  iVrs  e^  to  lurtuin  the  rcit ;  alio  the  a\is  ot 
fjiindic  oil  which  a  machine  turns. 

ARKORKSCENT,  an  epithet  applied  to  I'uch  obje& 
as  relcmblc  tici-5. 

ARBORIST,  a  perfon  ftillcd  in  that  pait  of  botam 
which  treats  of  trees. 

ARHOUR,  in  c.irdeninj:,  a  kind  of  Oiady  bower, 
formerly  in  great  ei^cem,  but  of  late  rcjcded,  on  account 
of  its  being  damp  and  unwholcfome. 

Arbours  are  generally  made  of  lattice  work*  ei^  in 
wood  or  iron,  and  covered  with  elms,  limes,  harabemis ; 
or  with  creepers,  as  honeyfuckles,  jefTamines,  orpiHion- 
flowen ;  cither  of  which  will  anfwer  the  purpofc  exceed - 
«t-ll,  if  properiy  managed. 
ARBUTUS,  the  ftrawbciry-trce,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  ever-green  trees,  whofc  leaves  are  oblong,  and  fcrrated 
on  the  edges :  the  flower  confifta  of  one  leaf,  and  are 
fhaped  like  a  pitcher;  the  fruit  is  of  a  fleiliT  fubfbnce, 
and,  in  its  outw.irJ  .ippcnr.incc,  vi-rv  like  a  flraw'j.rr,- ; 
but  is  divided  into  hvc  ctlii,  m  whitb  ate  contauicd 
manv  fniall  feeds. 

There  arc  three  fpecies  of  this  tree ;  i.  The  commoa 
ftrawlierry-tree.  2.  The  ftrawherrj-tTce  with  longec 
floM'crs,  and  egg-fliaped  firuiti  and  3.  The  ftnwbeny- 
tree  with  double  flowers. 

Thu  trc-T  h:i  it--  name  from  the  rcfemblancc  the  fruit 
bears  to  that  of  a  ftrawbcrr)',  but  is  of  an  auikre  four 
taflc }  though  I  have  been  informed  that,  in  Ireland, 
where  this  tree  abounds,  the  fruit  is  Md  and  eaten.  In 
England  they  are  chieHy  brought  to  the  markets  whh 
fmall  branches  of  the  tree,  hi.  n:;  fmall  hunchc?  of 
flower*  upon  them,  ^nd  made  up  into  nuicgays,  wuh 
othrr  I'.nwcr';,  and  fonic  Iprigs  of  the  amomum  plinii,  or 
vvintci  cherry  j  which  at  th.it  feafon  is  very  acceptable, 
I  \vh(  n  there  arc  few  flowers  to  be  had. 
i     The  time  of  this  fruit  being  rme  is  in  the  months  of 
I  CMfMter  and  November ;  at  ynmh  ftafon  the  flowers  are 
[  blown  f<?r  the  ne.xt  year's  fri-it;  fo  that  from  tti-.-  thnc 
ot  Ikjwcnng  tu  the  rjpeiiiug  uf  the  fruit  is  one  whole 
year. 

The  beil  method  of  propagating  ihcfe  trees  i»  by  fowing 
their  fteds,  which  flioara  be  preferved  in  dry  l^d  tin 

.March  ;  at  which  time  you  (hould  fowthem  upon  a  very 
j  moderate  hot  bed,  (which  greatly  promotes  their  vcrcta- 
1  tion)  cove niiL':  it  abnut  a  quarter  ot  jn  inch  with  li^ht 
earth,  and  fcteening  it  from  frufi:  ,  or  great  rmns.  lo- 
wardithe  tatter  end  of  April  your  young  plants  will  ap> 
pear   you  mull  therefoic  keep  than  clear  from  weett, 
and  give  them  frn|m!nt  watenngs,  as  the  feafon  may  re* 
!  c;u:ic,  and  fli.idc  thrm  in  hot  wcithcr  ;  and  if  \  our 
I  plants  h.ivc  done  well,  they  will  be,  by  autumn,  alMiut 
five  or  fix  inch;  5  high:  but  as  thefe  trees  are  fubjcil  to 
receive  damage  from  frofts,  cfpecially  while  they  are 
young,  you  muft  hoop  the  bed  over,  that,  when  bad 
weather  come*,  von       cover  it  with  mats  and  ftrawto 
keep  out  the  froll. 

T  he  bcginniot,  of  .^ptil  following  you  may  tranfplant 
ihtfe  tree?,  each  into  a  imall  pot  but,  in  doing  of  this, 
be  very  careful  to  take  them  up  with  as  much  earth  to 
their  roots  as  poi{U>le  {  for  they  are  bad  rooting  plants* 
and  very  fubjed  to  mifcarry  on  being  removed  }  and  it 
is  for  this  reafon  1  aJvife  their  being  put  into  fmall  pots : 
for  when  they  have  filled  the  pot  with  roots,  they  may  be 
turned  out  into  lar.Tc  pots,  or  the  open  ground,  without 
I  any  hazard  ot  their  dying. 

'    Wben  yott  have  put  your  young  plants  into  the  thult 

pots 
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.y^e,  vou  fhould  plunge  them  into  annt'ier  very  moderate 
j«»t-beil,  to  encourage  their  takinp  new  root,  fhading 
ihcm  frotn  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  tht  thiy,  jnd  giving 
ilietn  water  as  tbey  nuy  require  :  in  this  bed  it  will  be 
proper  to  let  die  pots  nenuin  mod  part  of  the  fumraer  j 
tor  if  the  pots  are  taken  out,  and  fct  upon  the  ground, 
the  fmallneix  of  their  file  will  occafion  the  earth  to  dry 
!o  biU  th:it  watering  will  fcarce  preferve  your  trees 
xiire ;  but  if  they  arc Itept  growing  all  the  tutnmer,  they 
will  he  near  a  foot  high  by  the  next  autumn  :  but  it  will 
htadvitiBable  to  fcreen  them  from  the  froft  during  their 
coatininnet  in  pots,  by  plunging  dun  into  tke  ^rouiid 
in  a  wum  phct,  ud  cevcriag  dMn  with  mMs  m  bad 
weather. 

WhcD  your  trees  are  grown  fo  rhrccor  four  feet  hit^h, 
joanuyUuketiMiiioutof  the  pots  into  the  open  ground, 
whnc -nwf  aie  to  fcnaia:  btitthia  fliould  i>c  done  m 
Apcii*  that  they  tnav  have  talcen  good  root  before  the 
winter,  whirh  would  be  apt  to  damage  them  if  newly 
flaatcriw   ^i'.  r'i  Du^. 

ARC,  or  Arch.    Sec  the  article  AacH. 

The  word  is  t'ornied  from  the  Latin,  arrus,  a  bow. 

AR.CANUA4,  » <i%m,  ^lenerally  vfei  to  imnly  a  le- 
incdy*  whofe  conpofition  w  concwalcJ^  in  oiwr  to  tn> 
Cfcil'e  its  value. 

AR.CA  CoRDi';,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  pericar- 
dium.   See  Pbricasdium. 

ARCADIANS,  the  name  of  a  focicty  of  men  of  letters, 
who  farmed  themfetves  into  a  body  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1 690,  with  a  dcfign  10  ffcfenrc  kaniiiig,  and  carry  Italian 
poetry  to  perfedion. 

Tlicy  took  the  name  of  Arcadian?  partly  from  the 
ruk»  ot'  their  Society,  and  ptftly  from  every  new  mem- 
ber's afluming,  on  his  admifllon,  the  fame  of  fome  thep- 
heid  of  ancioK  Afcadia.  Once  in  ibur  years  they  eled 
a  prefident,  under  ^fitlfl  of  fuanKan,  appointing  him 
r.v-  !'/c  fcilows,  who  decide  all  :;ff;n'r5  of  thv  fociety.  The 
iitrnuus  C3irilFina,  qviccn  ot  Sweden,  was  their  nrft  pa- 

troneis.  llicv  irrkun  by  Olympiad*, and  cdebcatetfaor 
icfHTali  of  wit  ev«iy  fourth  year. 

ARCBOUTAirr,  tn  building,  an  arched  htttttefi. 
SeeBirrrRsss. 

A&CH,  in  geometry,  fomc  part  of  a  eurvr,  intercepted 
ecn  two  points. 

Akch  »fa  Ciftk  is  a  part  of  its  circumfierencc. 

Equal  Akchu  are  thofe  which  contain  the  fame  num- 
ber of  dcgtvca*  and  arc  cut  from  the  fame  circk. 

S'tmlar  AscHat  are  thole  wbkh  contain  thefiune  num- 
ber of  degrees,  but  cut  from  unequal  circles. 

Dtunial  Arch,  in  ailronomy,  is  that  jKirt  of  a  circle 
which  is  dcf'cribed  hj  mf  bsaToily  ol^eft  between  its 
rifmg  and  letting. 

MHurnal  Arch  ia  that  part  of  a  circle  defcribed  by  a 
heawenljr  ohjefi  between  iti  ftcdng  and  rifiog,.  The  diur- 
nal and  it>  fvcceeding  noftumal  arch  are  to^rtfier  equal 

to  a  whole  circle. 

Arc  h  ef  PrggreJJiiM,  or  Dirtilltn,  is  the  arch  of  the 
zodiac,  which  a  planet  appears  to  pafs  over  when  it 
Noom  in  coafequenua,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the 

AncH  ef  Rilrtgradaiisn  is  an  arch  of  the  zodiac  de- 
fcribed by  a  planet,  while  it  is  retrograde,  or  its  motion 
comrarv  to  the  order  of  tVic  ll  j;n«. 

AacH  »f  t^ifiiit  is  an  arch  of  an  azimuth  circle,  inter- 
cepted between  the  center  of  the  fun,  after  its  fetting, 
and  the  horizon,  when  a  ftar,  before  hid  in  hia  rays,  be- 
gins to  appear  again. 

Arch,  in  -rt  hlteiflurr,  implies  a  concnve  huildinr;, 
creeled  on  a  mould  bent  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  (or  fup- 
portin^  fome  (iruolurv. 

Archci  ate  cither  circular,  elliptical,  or  ftraight,  as  they 
are  tmproperiy  called  by  workmen. 

Cfmc^  AncMia  are  of  three  kinds,  femicircular 
archet,  fchetne  arches,  and  arches  of  tbe^'rd  and  fourth 
point. 

Sfmitiradar  Archcs  arc  thofc  that  have  their  centers 
in  the  niddte  of  dn  liaea  drawn  htm  one  foot  to  the 
odicr. 

Stbtmt  or  Stmt  Akchbs  are  left  than  a  femicircle, 
Ibme  omCiininc  iiinetj,  and  othera  only  kwnvj  dc- 


Archk^  rf  ihf  thjrj  rv<^  fswth  Ptinty  confift  of  twd 
archc.  ut  a  c;ule,  meeting  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  being 
drawn  from  the  divilfoh  of  a  chora  iniD  three  or  four 
parts  at  |)icafurc. 

EUiftlcal  Arches  confid  of  femi-ellipfes,  and  have 
commonly  key-ttones  and  impofls.  They  are  ufually 
defcribed  by  woflcmcn  on  three  centers. 

Si' (light  Kis.cHf.s  .irc  thole  ulcd  over  doors  and  win- 
dows, having  plain  Itraight  edges,  both  above  and  below^ 
parallel  to  each  odicc )  but  bodi  die  end*  and  jointa  point 
towards  a  center. 
For  the  dieory  of  arches^  fee  the  article  Briikib. 
Triumphs!  Arch,  n  flatrly  gate  of  a  femicircular  form^ 
adurncd  with  i'cuipture,  inicrtptions,  &ic,  ercded  iu  ho- 
nour of  thofe  who  have  defended  a  triumphs 
Mur^l  ,'\RCff.    Sec  Mural  Anb, 
ARCFL-liUS,  SccArcheus. 
ARCH-ANGEL,  in  theology,  an  intellcAual  beings 
or  angel  of  the  (eeond  order  in  the  celeftial  hierarchy. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  theGicelC,  «fX^  ehiefj 
and  tyytK^,  an  angel. 

Archangel,  in  bouny,  a  naine  femetiinca  tiwtt  to 
the  lamiuBi.   See  Lamium. 

ARCH-BISHOP,  a  pcefaue,  having  feveral  fuffiragan 
bifhops  under  him. 

Though  bifhops,  in  the  primitive  church,  were  all 
vcftcd  with  the  ("atnc  office  and  authority,  yet,  as  Chrif- 
tianity  increafed,  it  was  found  ncccflarv  to  enlarge  the 
epifcopal  power:  therefore,  aa  before  there  was  com- 
aaonly  a  Mhop  placed  in  every  great  city,  fo  now,  ia 
every  metropolis,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  or  mother- 
city,  of  evcrv  province,  wherein  were  courts  of  civil  ju- 
dicature, there  a  metropolitan,  or  archbifilop,  who 
had  ccdefiaflical  jurifdiflion  over  :  1  -I  :  Jiibopa  of  dtat 
province.  1^ Jurifdidton  cooiifted  in  ordaining,  or  la-' 
ttfying,  the  elemom  and  oidinations  of  all  other  bilhope  ; 
and  once  a  year  he  was  to  fuminon  them  all  to  a  fvnod* 
in  which  he  prcftdetf,  to  enquire  ir.to  their  conduit,  to 
cenfurc  with  fulpenilon,  cr  depriv  ation,  and  to  hear  and 
determine  caufes  between  contending  biOiops. 

Dr.  Bingham  is  of  opinion,  that  archbifllop  was  cti- 
finally  but  another  name  for  patriarch )  though  in  pro- 
cefs  or  time  their  jurifdiAmn  became  dtftin^. 

The  firfV  cftabliftiment  of  archbifhoprics  In  England, 
if  we  may  cretlit  B«de,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  writers  of 
the  Englifh  naiioh,  was,  in  the  time  of  Lucius,  faid  to 
be  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  England  ;  who,  after  the 
convcrfion  of  hts  fubjecls,  crcftcd  three  archbifhopricSt 
in  London,  York,  and  Landaff,  then  called  Caerlcon. 
The  dignity  of  archbiihop  continued  in  the  fee  of  Lon- 
don 1^0  years,  when  it  was  tranflated  to  Ca.iterburj', 
where  it  has  continued  ever  fince.  York  remains  a  me- 
tropolitical  fee  to  this  day.  The  atchbilhop  of  Canter- 
bury is  ftikd  "  Primate,  and  Metropolitan  of  all  (og> 
land  ;**  and  the  arrhbilhop  Of  Ydrk,  **  Primate,  and  Aflc- 

tropolitan  of  England. " 

yXRCHHUTLFR,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
Germsin  empire,  who  prefents  the  cup  to  the  emperor 
on  folemn  occafions.    This  office  belongs  to  the  king  of 

Boh>-  mia. 

ARCHCHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  of  the  empire, 
nearly  the  fame  with  the  great  chamberlain  of  England. 
The  elector  of  Krar.dcnburgh  wta  appointed  archcham* 
berlain,  by  the  s^olden  bull. 

ARCHCHANTOR,  the  prelident of  dtc chanton of 
a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

ARCHDEACON,  an  ecctefiaftical  dignitary,  or  oS- 
cer,  next  to  a  bifhop,  whofe  olBce  cxtenda over  part,  01^ 

fometime;,  thL-  whole  diocefc. 

There  aic  fixtv  archdiMJo.-i >  in  England,  who  vifit  the 
panflies  fi:h;eft  to  their  jurildiction,  enquire  into  the  re- 
pairs of  churches,  reform  abufcs,  fufpend,  excommuni- 
cate, |icc.  They  likewife,  in  many  placet,  induA  dcrkt 
into  their  benefices. 

ARCU-DUKE,  a  title  given  to  dukea  of  greater  au- 
thority and  power  than  other  dukes. 

ARCHE,  among  phyficiaas,  implies  the  beginniogor 
firftperiod  of  a  difeali:. 

TTjc  work  is  Greek,  apyn,  and  fignifies  beginning. 

ARCHED  Lf^t,  in  horfcmanlhip,  when  the  knees  of 
a  horfe  are  bended  ia  the  foiin  of  an  arch.   This  ia 
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reckoned  a  very  grcu  fault,  and  is  often  occafiooed  by 
hard  travelling. 

ARCrn-  R,  :n  the  ancient  military  art,  implied  a  per- 
loii  u  liu  loiight  with  a  bow  anJ  arrows. 

ARCHKS,  or  Coun  cf  Ai'.tiu:  :,  tlu-  fuprcmc  court 
belonging  to  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  to  which 
•ppeala  lie  from  all  tbe  iaitrier  courts  within  bis  pto- 
vince. 

ARCHETYPE,  the  firft  or  origifnal  model  of  a  work, 
which  i'.  tnpp.J  after  to  nniVc  anutlui  lilc  it.. 

The  word  is  compounutJ  the  Greek,  «px*i>  ^*'*" 
ginninef  and  tv^J^,  a  'ypc- 

This  term  is  ufed  by  mintcrs  to  fignify  the  ftandard 
Weight  by  which  theothcr!>  arc  adjuilcd. 

ARCHLUS,  among  chcmills,  implies  the  predomi- 
nating principle  of  things,  whereby  their  peculiar  <juali- 
tifs  arc  Jixcd  and  determined.  Others,  however,  mean 
by  this  term,  a  certain  univcrfal  fpirit  diflufcd  through 
the  whole  creation,  and  which  is  the  adiive  caufc  of  all 
the  phoedomena  in  nature.  They  even  attribute  ideas 
to  the  archeus,  and  thence  call  them  arcbeal  ideas. 

ARCHI.^TOR,  the  chief  or  principal  phyfician  of  a 
I'rincc,  who  retains  fcv»i.il  ol  the  iiculty. 

The  word  is  Cirecic,  -if/j<tTt^t  and  oompounded  of 
•PX"»  cl'i'-^       /JtTpS^,  a  phvlician. 

ARCHlL,.Yri/'/V/tf,  in  botany,  a  whitiftl  mofs  growing 
npon  rocks  in  the  Cm  ^ryand  Cape  Verd  Ifland:.,  and 
which  yields  a  rich  j  viiplc  tinflure,  fugitive  indeed,  but 
eJttr.  iiv'I','  .r.ir'riu. 

TJiij  w«cj  IS  imported  lu  u»  a$  it  is  gathered:  thofc 
who  prepare  it  for  the  ufc  of  the  dyer,  grind  it  betwixt 
fiones,  fo  as  to  thoroughly  bruifc,  but  not  reduce  it  into 
powder,  and  then  moillcn  it  occafionaily  with  a  Orong 
fpirit  of  urine,  or  urine  itfcif  mixed  with  qutclc-linte:  in 
a  few  days  it  acquires  a  purplilh  red,  and  at  length  a 
blue  colour .  in  the  fird  ilate  it  IS  Called  aiehil,  in  the 
latter  lacmus,  or  litmafc. 

The  dyers  rarely  employ  this  drug  by  itfelf,  on  ac- 
count of  Its  deameis  and  the  pcrifliablcncU  of  its  beauty. 
The  chief  tile  they  make  of  it  is,  for  giving  a  bloom  to 
€»lhcr  coliiui!.,  a.s  pinks,  ^'c.  This  ii  LriccttJ  by  pafling 
the  dyed  cluih  nr  illii  thit>'j;^'h  hot  w.itcr,  I;i;htU'  imprcg- 
lutcd  with  the  srehil.  '1  htr  bhwrn  tlius  coiiiiiTjii iciiej 
foon  decays  upon  cxpoiure  to  the  ;iir.  Mr,  Hellur  in- 
forms us,  that  by  the  addition  of  a  little  I  .l  .ition  of  tin, 
this  drug  gives  a  durable  dye }  that  its  colour  is  at  the 
fiune  time  changed  towards  a  Icarleti  and  that  it  la  the 
more  permanent,  in  proportioii  as  it  recedes  the  more 
from  its  natural  colour. 

Prepared  archil  very  readily  gives  out  its  colour  to  wa- 
ter, to  volatile  fpirtts,  and  to  fpirit  of  wine :  it  t&  tbe 
fubftance  principally  made  ufc  of  for  colouring  the  fpt> 
rits  of  thermometers.  As  expofurc  to  the  air  dcAroys  its 
colour  upon  cloth,  the  cxclufion  of  the  air  produces  a 
like  eti;i:l  in  tlRft  lK-rn\eti(;illv  tulies  ;  the  I'pirits 

of  large  thcrmomttcti.  becoming  in  the  eonipafs  ol  a  few 
years  colourlefs.  M.  I'Abbe  Nollct  obfcrvcs,  (in  the 
French  Memoirs  for  the  year  1742)  that  the  colourlefs 
fpirit,  upon  breaking  the  tube,  loon  refumea  its  colour, 
and  th;-'  (ov  a  number  of  tinici  fiirrclTi'.  cly  ;  that  a  watery 
tinctuf  l:  uf  <iit.hil,  included  in  ihr  tubes  ot  thermometers, 
loft  its  colour  in  three  days  \  and  that  in  .m  ojien  deep 
vcU'el  it  became  colourlefs  at  the  bottom,  whiiU  the 
upper  part  retained  its  colouf. 

A  foiutioa  of  archil  in  water,  applied  on  vM.  marble, 
ffains  it  of  a  beautiful  violet  or  nurpli(h*bliie  colour,  far 
more  durable  than  thu  odour  wnich  it  conmiuiicaties  to 

other  bodies. 

Mr.  du  Foy  fays  he  has  fcen  pieces  of  marble  Aained 
with  it)  which  in  two  years  had  fuifcrcd  infeniible 
change.  It  finks  deep  into  the  marble,  fomctiincs  above 
an  inch  %  and  at  the  6ime  time  fprcads  upon  the  furface, 
unlcfs  the  edges  be  bounded  by  wax,  or  other  like  fub- 
(lanccs.  It  fains  to  nake  the  marble  fimicwbat  more 
brittle. 

Liniueus  informs  us,  in  the  Swcdifh  Tranfatflions  for 
the  year  1742*  that  the  true  artrhil  mols  is  to  be  found 
on  the  weftem  coafla  of  England}  and  fufpe£b,  that 
there  arc  fcveral  other  more  common  mofles,  from  which 
valuable  colours  mi^ht  be  extraAed :  a  quantity  of  fca- 
mda  having  rotted  m  bcapa  upon  the  flM»c,  be  obferved 
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the  liquor  in  the  heaps  to  look  like  blood)  the  fai-wafer, 
and  the  fun,  and  the  putrefmdion,  having  brought  out 

the  colour.  Mr.  Kaim,  in  an  appendix  to  Liim^ut's 
paper  in  the  year  1745,  mentions  two  foru  of  mofles 
uulujliy  em[.l'ned  in  (omc  parts  of  Sweden  for  dying 
woolen  red  :  one  is  the  Uthtntiiits  itrallifirm  afhihut  ctf 
(intisj  of  Ray's  Synopfis ;  the  other  the  Lithtrsssdn  urta* 
rtum  faruauim,  fitaiUmm  mktm  fiifa^  of  Dilhnijs. 
This  laft  is  a  white  fubftance,  like  meal  ctottcd  to-cthcr, 

found  on  the  fides  .inJ  tops  of  hills.  It  is  fhaved  ott" 
hum  tlic  roc  kb  alter  r^in,  purified  from  the  ftony  mat- 
ters inierniixed  among  it  by  walhiug  with  water,  then 
dried  in  the  tun,  ground  in  mills,  and  again  waihcd  and 
dried  :  it  ii  then  put  into  a  vcflcl  with  urine,  and  fet  by 
for  a  month.  A  little  of  this  tindurc,  added  to  boiling 
water,  makes  the  dying  liquor.  In  the  fame  TranfaQions 
for  tt-.e  }c.i;  1754,  there  15  in  uccouiit  ot  another  mofs, 
which,  prepared  with  urine,  givc»  a  be^autiiul  and  durable 
red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and  filk.  This  is  the  Uchtn 
filioausy  umiiiiauiu,  /ukut  Uaatfus  linn.  fitr.  Suit.  1% 
grows  upon  racks,  and  is  readily  diiiingotffied  from 
others  of  th.u  cl.ifs,  bv  iti  looking  as  if  burnt  or  parch- 
ed ;  cor.liltmg  ot  Itjvcs  2S  tlua  as  [)a;)er,  ccjiu  ex  all  ci\it 
on  the  upp'.r  fuk-,  with  corrcfpondnig  c.uifics  under- 
neath, adhering  firmly  to  the  ftoncs  bv  i  little  root  under 
the  leaves,  and  coming  afunder,  when  dry,  as  foon  as 
touched,  it  is  gathend  afiuar  caiut  aa  it  tbcn  holds  beft 
together,  and  parts  ndteft  from  the  Hone. 

in  France,  a  cruflnteou .  inof:,  ;;row;n;:  upon  rocks  ;n 
Auvergnc,  ii  urepartd  with  Imit  .ind  urme,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  dyers  as  a  fuccedaneuni  to  the  Canary  ar- 
chil, to  which  it  is  faid  to  be  very  little  iuferioe:  it  is 
called  orfcille  d'Auvcrgne,  or  perelte.  Mr.  Heiiot  re- 
lates, that  he  has  met  with  feveral  other  mofles,  which, 
on  being  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  acquire  the  fame 
colour.  The  moft  cxjieJ  tiom  *.iy,  he  layi:,  of  trying 
whether  any  mofs  will  yield  an  archil  or  ^ot,  is,  to 
moillcn  a  little  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  Cqud  parts  of 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  firong  lime  water,  and  add  a 
fmall  portion  of  crude  fal  ammoniac ;  the  glala  is  then 
to  be  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and  fet  by  for 
three  or  four  days.  If  the  mofs  is  of  the  proper  kind, 
the  little  liquor  which  runs  from  it  upon  inclining  the 
velfel,  will  appear  of  a  deep  crimfon  colour ;  and  this  af* 
terwards  evaporating,  the  plant  itfelf  acquires  the  fame 
colour.    Lnmi't  hltttt  aa  N«mmi»'i  Chtmijiry. 

ARCHILOCHIAN,  a  term  in  poetry,  applied  to  a 
fpecics  of  verfc  invented  by  Archilochus. 

Tlicif  vtiUs  conliti  oi  itvca  feet,  the  four  firft  of 
which  arc  ordinary  dadyls,  though  fumctimcs  fpondees* 
and  the  three  laii  trochees.  The  following  verfe  itom 
Horace  is  of  this  kind ; 

Mahar  mm  h/mt  grata  via  turn  H  Favm^ 

ARCniM.\NDRITE,  in  ecckn.iillc.!l  hiHorv,  wa» 
a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Chriltians  to  what  we  now 
call  an  abbot.  Father  Simon  obfcrvcs,  that  the  wtMtd 
wumdritt  isSyriac,  and  fignifivs  a  folita.'y,  or  monk: 

ARCHIPELAGO,  in  geography,  a  general  name 
for  a  fca  interrupted  with  a  ::re.;t  i.u  i.bcr  of  if!and.<;. 

The  moft  celebrated  Archipelago,  atiu  that  to  whith 
the  name  is  m  lumc  nie.'hire  appropriated,  lies  in  the 
fca  between  the  coafts  of  Grctc,  Macedonia,  and  Afia. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS,  the  ch  iff  of  the  fynapogue  ; 
the  title  of  an  officn  Mneiig  the  Jews,  who  prehded  ta 
their  fynagoeues  and  aflonblies. 

The  nuniprr  of  ihcfc  officers  was  not  five  J,  nor  the 
fame  in  all  place  s ;  ti>cre  being  fevcnty  in  !oine,  and  in 
others  only  o:u-.  I  hey  arc  lomctinu  s  c„]lcJ  princes  of 
the  fynagogue,  and  had  a  power  of  excommunicating 
fuch  as  dcferved  that  punifhmcnt. 

ARCHITECT,  aperion  Ikilled  in  architeaure,  who 
not  only  draws  the  plans  of  ediUccs,  but  alfo  fupcriiitcnds 
and  tflie:"! i  the  artificers. 

The;  wuid  is  formed  irom  the  Greek,  a  f/J^y  princi- 
pal, and  TixTiv,  workman. 

ARCHil  LCTONiC,  femething  endowed  with  the 
power  and  ikill  of  building,  ur  calculated  to  aiEft  the 
archirrl. 

ARCiilTECTURE,  the  art  or  fticncc  of  cre£tln2 
cdificfS)  either  for  habitation  or  defence. 

Architeauic 
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Arciittediire  b  doubdtfs  of  very  grvtt  antiquity*  and 

Aii,  perhaps,  piecetlcd  only  by  agrituhure  itfrtf.  Hem  e 
'I  hcodorct  calls  the  latter  the  cldeft  iukrof  architcdure. 
The  exccffivc  heats  of  fummer,  the  fcvcrity  of  wmtcr, 
the  ittoonvenience  of  niiii  and  the  violence  of  wind, 
loon  iidlruAed  mankind  to  Teek  for  Oieker,  and  provide 
jhcmfelvcs  with  proper  retreats  to  defend  themrelves 
2jainft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  theft  at 
UtW  were  only  fmull  huts,  built  very  riiJcIy  with  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  very  indiitercntly  covered.  In  the 
time  of  Vitruvius,  they  (hewed  at  Athens,  at  a  curious 
telic  of  antiauity,  the  roof  of  the  Arronai  ik,,  made  of 
day ;  and  at  Kome  in  the  temple  of  the  L  p  1 1  1 ,  the  cot> 
tagc  of  Romulus  tliatchci!  with  fir.iw. 

After  ihct'c  ludc  tUJiy&,  builJiiigi  of  wond  were  intro- 
(!uccd,  and  thcfe  fuggeftcd  the  idea  of  columns  and  ar- 
chitraves. The  colunins  were  modelled  from  the  trees 
vfied  to  fupport  the  roof,  and  the  architrave  from  the 
large  beam  laid  between  the  columns  and  the  roof. 

But,  in  confcqucnce  of  a  continual  application  to 
bulldinj^,  the  workmen  became  cvcrv  dd\  niorc  induftri- 
ous  an4  more  expert.  Inftead  of  chulc  iiight  huts,  with 
which  they  were  at  f^rft  contented,  they  oegiaa  tO  erefl 
mils  of  mac  and  brick  upon  folid  foutulatioat,  and  to 
cover  them  with  board*  and  tiles.  In  procefs  of  time, 
their  rcfii-fllnns,  founded  on  experience,  led  them  todif- 
COver  the  yj{[  rules  ot  ptoportion,  fo  natural  to  man  ;  the 
^reat  Author  of  his  being  having  implanted  its  principles 
in  his  foul,  to  tnake  him  fcnlible  that  he  is  born  for 
order. 

'  it  was  therefore  by  degrees  that  architedure  attained  the 
height  of  perfection  to  which  the  mafters  of  the  art  have 
carried  it.  It  was  originally  confined  to  the  mere  ne- 
ceflaries  and  ufes  of  liK,  having  nothing  in  view  but  fo- 
lidity,  healthfulnefs,  and  convenience.  Afterwards  the 
architBda  laboured  to  adorn  their  edifices,  and  called  in 
Out  ether  aits  lo  their  affiftance. 

Mofcs  tells  us  that  Cain  built  a  city  ;  and  hence  we 
learn  both  the  time  when,  .ind  place  where,  .irthiteclurc 
nzd  its  origin.  Afta  was  therefore  the  cradle  of  archi- 
tefture  i  there  it  had  iu  birth,  and  there  it  attained  a 
confidcfaUe  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  tlwoce  it  fpfcad 
into  other  parts  of  the  wocM. 

Babylon  and  Nineveh,  thelargcft  and  moft  magnificent 
cities  mentioned  in  hirt()ry>  weie  built  by  Nimrod,  the 
gtandfon  of  Noah,  and  the  firil  of  conquerors.  They 
were  not  indeed  at  firft  carried  to  that  piod^^S  inag- 
nificence  which  afierw^ards  aftonilhcd  the  world }  but 
fliey  were  certainly  very  large  and  extenfive. 

The  creation  ot  the  fan',ous  pyr.irnids,  the  labyrinth, 
ard  a  prodigious  number  of  tcnijucs  in  K»ypf)  together 
Vfwh  the  amazing  obclifus,  which  arc  to  iliii  dav  the  ad- 
fttiracion  and  ornament  of  Rome,  Oicw  with  what  ardor 
and  focccfi  Ac  Egyptians  applied  tbemfelves  to  aichi- 
'  tafiure. 

Thh  art,  howev^^  is  neither  indebted  to  Afia  nor 

Egypt  for  thnt  degree  of  pc;  feet  ion  it  attained;  and  there 
icai'on  to  doubt  whether  the  buildings  of  both  were 
not  more  remarkable  for  their  enormous  magnitude, 
than  valuable  for  tbnir  juftnefs  ao4  regularity.  But 
however  that  be,  it  appears  from  the  very  na^ncs 
of  the  three  principal  orderi,  that  the  invention  if  rmr 
the  pcrfeOioii  nf  them,  is  to  be  alcnbcd  to  (jicccc  ;  and 
that  it  was  flie  that  prcferibrd  tl.e  rules,  and  fupplicd  the 
models  of  them.  It  was  in  her  fchool  that  true  taftc 
prefided,  and  thither  we  moft  have  recourfe,  if  we  dcfise 
CO  excel. 

It  it  indeed  a  misfortune  that  not  one  fingle  treatife 

writtfn  by  the  Greeks  upon  architciflure,  has  reached 
our  h  inds.  The  only  books  wc  have  of  tlicirs  upon  this 
fubjtta,  arc  the  (truCturcs  of  thofc  ancient  maflers  ftill 
fubfifting,  wbofe  beauty  is  univerfally  acknowledged, 
and  which  have  for  almoft  two  thoufand  years  been  the 
admiration  of  all  good  judges.  Thcfe  Aruclures  are  fu- 
pcrior  to  all  the  precepts  they  could  have  left  us ;  as 
]>ra£tice  in  every  thing  infinitely  excels  theory. 

The  Romarts  borrowed  the  art  from  the  (Jrecks,  and 
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under  Auguftus,  when  good  tade 


univciialiy  prcv 


ailed, 


carried  it  to  a  great  dej^  of  perfe4Uon.  But  it  fell  with 
the  SKlleitt  a»pire»  and  wi»  not  ivceversd  f»  tiie  fpace 
of  twelve  centuries* 
H 


Tlwnvaces  of  the  Viiij^ths,  inthe  filUi  cehtfirf;  dc-^ 

flroyed  moff  of  the  beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity  i 
and  architecture  btcaaie  fo  rude  and  artlcfs,  that  their 
ptofcffcd  architects  were  totally  ignorant  of  juft  de- 
ligning,  wherein  its  whole  beauty  Goofifts :  and  hence 
a  new  method  of  building  tpok  place,  called  the  Gothic. 

Charlemagne  did  every  thing  in  Ins  power  tu  reffor.': 
architecture  J  and  the  French  applied  thcmft  U  es  to  ic 
with  fucccis,  under  liic  encouragement  of  Hurh  C'fipeti 
His  fon  Richard  purfucd  the  fame  plan ;  fo  that  by  de- 
grees the  modern  architecture  became  as  faulty  for  its 
excefs  of  delicacy,  as  the  Gothic  was  before  for  its 
maffneft. 

The  ;irr'ii*  -.^5  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  rentitrics, 
who  had  acquired  fo  much  knowledge  in  fculpture, 
made  the  perfi  Ction  of  their  art  to  conlift  wholly  in  the 
delicacy  and  multitude  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
they  decorated  their  buildings,  with  the  utmoft  care  and 
folicitude,  though  freouemly  without  dtlKr  judgment  or 
tafte. 

In  the  tv.  o  laft  centuries,  the  architects  of  Italy,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  employed  thcmfclvei  wholly  in  re- 
trieving the  primitive  fimplicity  and  beauty  Of  ancient 
architeaure  }  and  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  our  churches^ 
palaces,  tic.  are  now  built  after  the  modds  of  anti<- 
quit)-. 

And  hence  every  building  is,  or  fhould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  bulk,  ftrcngtb,  delicacy,  richncfs,  or  fim-' 
plicity  deftred}  and  conicquently  a  different  proporooni 
oKfcrved  in  the  various  members  of  the  edifice.  In  theft 
different  proportions  confift  the  live  orders  of  architec- 
ture, all  invented  at  different  times  and  on  difierent  oe- 
cafions.  Thefe  arc  called  the  Tufcan,  Doric,  lonic^ 
rinthian,  and  Compofite.   See  OaosR. 

ArchiteQiiK  is  aUb  divided  into  chril,  maitacy,  and 
naval. 

Crev?  AftcHiTicTuu  teaches  die  medsod  of  erefiing 

all  kinds  of  buildings,  as  palaces,  churches,  private 
houfcs,  &:c.  and  the  rules  to  be  obfervcd  are  folidity, 
convenience,  and  beauty  }  order,  difpofition,  proportion, 
decorum,  and  occotiomy.  Solidity  implies  the  choice 
of  a  good  foundation,  and  found  materials  }  convenience 
confifls  in  fo  <»dering  the  parts  of  an  edifice  that  they, 
may  not  embarrafs  one  another ;  beauty  is  that  agreeabfe 
form  and  plcafing  appearance  which  it  exhibits  to  the  eye 
of  the  fpcclator ;  o;dcr  gives  every  part  of  the  building  a 
convenient  bignefs,  whether  confidered  alone,  or  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  whole  i  and  the  difoofitioii  is  theagreeabU 
union  of  all  the  parts. '  Propoitmn  is  the  rdation  that 
all  the  work  has  to  its  parts,  and  which  every  one  fepa- 
xatcly  h.ith  to  the  whole  ;  decorum  teaches  the  architc<^ 
to  have  a  regard  to  defign,  cuftom,  and  nature  ;  and  cecq- 
nomy,  to  confidcr  the  cxpencc,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
form  and  manner  of  the  nbric. 

The  ooly  entire  piece  iqioo  architcAuie  aitMttig  Ae. 
ancients  is  Oiat  of  Vttravius :  and  the  moft  celebrated  of 
thofc  who  have  written  on  that  fubjcCt  fince  his  time, 
are,  Baptifla  Alberci,  Falladio,  Scamozzi,  Blondel, 
Goldman,  Perrault,  Sir  Heoiy  Wotlon,  Stunniiia,  and 
Wolftus. 

Military  Architbctum  is  the  fame  widi  what  is  f/t^ 

ncrally  called  fortification.    See  Fortification. 

Naval  Architecture  is  the  art  of  building  fhips^ 
See  Ship-building. 

Ciunttr/eit  Architecturs  is  that  which  coofilb  of" 
projet^ions,  painted  either  io  daio  ofeur^  or  in  colours 
imitating  marble. 

AacHtTECTUftt  m  Per/ptJJlve  is  a  fort  of  building, 
wherein  the  members  are  of  dirTcrent  modules,  and  di- 
minifh  proportionally  to  their  diitancr,  in  order  to 
make  the  llniAuic  appear  longer  to  the  view  than  it 
really  is. 

ARCI^ITRAVE,  in  architeaure,  is  that  part  of  the 
order  of  columns,  lying  immediately  upon  the  capital. 
It  has  its  name  from  reprcfcnting  the  principal  beam  in 
a  timber  building. 

The  word  it  compounded  of  the  Greek,  chief, 
or  principal ;  and  the  Latin,  trabsy  a  beam. 

This  member,  when  placed  over  the  cbimne|r^  is  called 
the  mantle-piece,  and  when  over  a  dooit  or  wmdow,  the 
bypertbyran. 
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ARCHIVAULT.  i:i  archite^ure,  implies  the  inner 
center  of  an  arch,  or  a  band  adoriietl  with  nioulding?, 
running  over  the  faces  of  the  arch-(ionc8,  and  bearing 
upon  the  impofts.  It  hw  only  afmgEe  face  in  the  Tufcan 
order,  two  f»ee$  crowiwii  in  the l>ortc  and  Ionic,  *ad 
the  fame  mouklhtgs  as  the  irchitniTe  in  the  Coriimiian 
and  CompoTite. 

ARCHIVE^  or  Arcrivesi  an  apartment  in  which 
tiw  woprti|  cbaitertt  uid  other  pipera  of  s  face  or  con- 
BtiHutj  9f6  dcpofitoda 
The  weed  ii  fenncd  fratn  the  I^iitinf       i  cAmA> 
ARCHMARSHAL,  the  <^ranJ  marshal  of  the  empire; 
a  dignity  Ijclonging  to  the  ckdlor  of  Saxony. 

ARCHON,  in  anncjuity,  the  chief  mn;^ifJrntc  of 
Athens,  after  the  abuli^ingof  monarchical  government. 
It  waj  alfo  an  appellation  given  lu  fcvenl  mBeenf  botfa 
civil  and  religious,  under  the  Greek  emperors. 

The  word  is  Greek,  afx^t  '"d  litcnuly  fignifies  a  go- 
vernor  or  commander. 

ARCHON TiCI,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  fed  of 
heretics  dtat  appeared  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond 
centttiy  i  and  were  fo  called  from  their  boldiiw  that  the 
tmrM  was  cicated  by  angets,  whom  they  callea  arcontes. 
Thrv  v,-rrc  a  brancil  of  the  Valentin  i  .n 

AKL'HPRIOR,  a  name  by  uhitl;  Lie  Qi.i!!<.r  u:  th'^ 
order  of  t  h  f  kDijliisfLinplari  was  fumetimts  cilltd. 

ARCH!  REASURLR,  the  grand  trcafurer  of  the 
German  empire ;  a  dignity  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Bninrwic,  king  of  Great  fiiritain.  it  is  alio  daimed  by 
the  eledor  palatine. 

ARCTIC,  in  adronomy,  an  epithet  applieJ  to  the 
north-pole,  and  alfo  to  a  fmall  circle  of  the  fphere  pa- 
rallel t*  the  equator,  and  23*.  30'-  diftant  flWB  the 
ttorth-pole.  See  Pole  and  Sprme. 

The  wodi  b  Ibmed  fhxn  the  Greek,  «|ij(Tfit9N which 
Is  derived  from  npx-r^,  a  hrzr,  b.-cn-jn?  rf  n  conftcJIatloii 
called  by  us  the  httic  bear,  the  Lit  tiur  in  the  tajl 
where-  r  (.  -ri!'  nearlv  to  the  north-pole. 

ARCTOFHYLAX,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  a 
conftcllation  othcrwifc  called  Bodtcs.    See  BooTEs. 

ARCTURUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  firll  mag- 
nitade  in  the  (kirt  of  BoStes.  Its  longitude  It  3o*.  stC. 
2".  of  A,  and  its  latitude  30°.  57'.  o".  N. 

ARCTUS,  etfxT^f  m  alironomy,  the  Greek  nam« 
hf  the  conftdhitioniadled  by  the  Latins,  ur/a  majir  and 
fwwr,  and  by  ni»  the  gjcat  and  little  bear.  See  Ursa 
Majtr  and  Mmir, 

ARCUATION,  in  gardening,  the  method  of  raifin^ 
trees  hy  layers,  which  i»  done  in  the  following  manner : 
Strong  mother  plants  or  ftool;  muil  be  planted  in  a 
clear  bonlcr«  and  in  a ftraight  line,  about  fix  feet  afunder. 
When  tbefe  have  (hot  tivc  or  fix  main  branches  from  the 
root,  and  aa  many  coUataal  branches,  the  former  muft 
be  bent  to  the  ground,  and  there  failed.  The  fiaatl 
branches  muft  dc  covered  three  inches  deep  upon  the 
joints,  and  have  a  large  baton  of  earth  made  round  tbem 
to  hold  the  water. 

About  the  middle  of  September  they  may  be  opened, 
and  if  they  have  taken  root  may  be  immediately  removed 
into  the  nurfery  ;  but  if  they  have  not  fufEcicntly  ex- 
tended their  roots,  they  muft  be  fuffcred  to  remain  till 
t      i  r  ng,  and  then  tranfplanted. 

Arcu  ATioN',  in  forgery,  denotes  a  diftortion  or  incur- 
vation of  the  btinci. 

-  ARCUTJO,  the  name  of  a  machine  coofiftioe  of  a 
board  wmnA  whh  hoops,  and  ufed,  bv  the  nunb  of 

Florence,  to  prevent  the  child  from  bclnp  overlaid. 
Every  nurfe  is  obliged  to  lay  her  child  in  an  arcutio,  un- 
der pain  of  excommunication. 

ARDASSES,  in  conunerce,  the  coarfeft  of  all  the  filks 
hroBKht  from  Peifia. 

AkDEA,  the  heron,  in  natural  hiftorv,  a  genus  of 
long-beaked  birds;  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  having 
the  middle  toe  of  each  foot  (enated,  or  jaQcd,  with  a 
feries  of  fcalcs  on  its  outer  fide. 

ARDENT,  fomething  hot,  or  as  it  were  burning. 

TIm  wofd  n  formed  60m  the  latios  ^r^ju,  which  is 
deriral  from  tfnAv,  to  bum. 

Arde*;t  Fevfr,  a  violent  hurning  fever.  See  Fever. 

Ardent  Sttintty  thofe  diftiiled  from  fermented  vcgc- 
taUesi  li»  called  becaolb  (hey  ciafiiy  take  file  aiid  httin. 


aRders,  among  hufl'.it-.ltncn,  lir.pltc*  the  fallow- 
ing- or  plnwings  of  giound,',.    Sec  Fallowing. 

AKUO  Ventriculi,  the  cardialgia,  or  heart-butn. 
See  Cardialoia. 

area,  in  a  eeneral  fienfe,  implies  any  fina  fiufaoe 
whereon  we  walk,  &c 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  praper]|  figoifiea  athiefliiii*. 
floor. 

Area,  in  geometnr,  denom  tlie foperficial  content  of 
any  figure.  Thus,  tf  a  iieiw^cx.  gr.  a  ftdd,be  in  foon 
of  a  fquare,  and  ha  fidebe  30  ftet  long,  its  area  is  bid 

to  be  900  fquare  feet,  or  it  contains  900  little  fquar«, 
each  a  foot  every  wjy. — For  the  methfid  of  hiiiiuig  ibc 
art.a,s  of  figures,  fee  c.uli  1;;  :cr  it;.  ref[n.>:tive  name. 

Area,  in  aftronomy,  the  fpaces  which  revolving  bo. 
dies  defcribe  by  means  of  rays  drawn  to  dte  center  of 
fotte.  Thus,  if  a  body  revolving  about  the  center  of 
force  8,  (plate  XV.  fy.  2.)  moves  in  the  orbit  A  MT. 
the  fpaces  AS  M,  MS  A,  are  thofe  refpe^ively  dcfcribcd 
by  the  body  when  arrived  at  ibe  poiiits  M  and  A,  and 
are  exactly  praportiooal  to  the  tuicB  of  their  ddcnp> 
tion. 

Arba,  among  phy&iaos,  the  Ame  with  alopecia. 
See  Alopecia. 

ARECA,  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  ptlm-tict,  growing 
11  ■ill.  Eaft-Indic.  It  is  in  great  requcft  by  the  natives, 
w  f  ,  ;;r  c  periuadcd  that  it  Arengibens  the  iiomacb,  and 
ur  r.    ott  every  thing  that  might  corrupt  the  gums. 

ARENA,  fand,  in  natural  hiftory.    See  Sand. 

Arena,  in  antiquity,  the  place  where  the  gladiators, 
itc.  fou?ht  ;  fo  called  from  its  being  always  covered 
with  fand  to  eoneeal  the  blood  fpilt  in  the  combat  fnm 
the   n  .■.  -I  the  people. 

AKENA110N.  a  kind  of  diy  bath,  where  the  pi- 
tient  fits  with  his  bare  Act  on  hot  And. 

AREOLA,  among  anatoinifts,  the  coloured  i-oy^ 
furrounding  the  nipple  of  the  brcaft. 

AREOPACi US,  i  r  Ar^sopacl  -,  in  antiquity,  a  fo- 
vcfcign  court  at  Athens,  fo  t  tmous  for  ihcjuftice  and 
impartiality  of  its  decrees,  that  the  go4s  (hemfelves  Sie 
faid  to  have  iiibnitted  their  di^tes  to  its  deternina- 
tion. 

ARGEA,  or  Arcei,  In  antiquity,  thirty  human 
figures  made  of  ruflies,  and  thrown  annually  by  the 
pricfts  or  TeftaOs  into  the  Tiber,  00  the  day  or  the  idea 
of  May. 

AllOEMOKE,  hi  botany,  the  thorny  Ucsican  poppy, 
a  genus  of  plants  with  rofaceoua  flowers,  and  a  unilocu^ 

lar  capfule  for  its  fruit. 

ARGENT,  in  heraldry,  the  white  colour  in  the  coats 
of  gentlemen,  knights,  and  baronets  ;  the  white  in  the 
arms  of  fovereign  princes,  being  called  toaaj  and  Aat 
in  the  arms  of  the  nobility,  pearl. 

This  is  cxprcffed,  in  engraving,  by  thr^ parts  being  left  . 
plain,  without  any  ftroke  from  the  graver. 

ARGENTARIA  Creta,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  earth 
perfectly  white  and  pure,  found  in  PtriiSa,  and  greatly 
dleemed  for  cleaning  plate. 

ARGENTINA,  fn  natural  hiflory,  the  name  ofa  fllli 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  refem- 
bles  a  pike,  and  has  an  oblong  round  body  without 
fcales.  It  is  of  a  greeniftt  aflj-colour  above  the  lateral 
line*,  but  bclovk' them  of  a  blight  fhintng  iUver  c<^our, 
efptcially  over  the  covers  of  the  gills.  The  fnout  is 
oblong  i  the  mouth  of  a  moderate  fiic,  without  teeth 
in  the  jaws,  though  there  are  Itir  or  eight  crooked  ones 
near  the  end  of  the  ton  'ue.  The  eyes  are  large,  with  a 
filvcr-coloured  iris  j  and  the  brain  may  be  ken  through 
the  (Icull.  About  the  middle  of  the  bark  is  a  fin,  fup- 
poned  by  ten  rays.  The  uil  is  forked ;  but  the  principoi 
mark  that  diftinguiftics  it  from  all  other  fi(h,  is  tihe  air 
bladder,  which  is  conical  at  both  ends,  and  outu'ardi/ 
looks  as  if  covered  with  polilhed  thittingleaf  lUvcr.  This 
is  ma>le  ufc  of  to  counterfeit  peails.  It  IS  ofeen  brought 
to  the  h/h-markeis  at  Rome. 

Argentina,  filvcr-weed  or  wild  tanly,  in  botany,  a 
low  creeping  plant,  with  winnd  lea;  ??,  compolea  of 
leven  or  eight  pair  of  oblong  indented  ferments  let  along* 
a  middle  rib,  with  fmaller  portions  b-.-tw  ccn,  i^rcc:i  , 
and  covered  witii a (ilvcr-coloured  down  underneath:  the 
flowcta,  which  rife  on  long  pedides  ia  the  bofoms  of  the' 

leaves. 
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hives,  are  cortipofed  each  of  five  gold-coloured  petals, 
wich  a  number  of  threads  in  the  mic^le,  and  followed  by 
a  fmail  cluder  of  naked  feeds.  It  is  perennial ;  common 
by  the  fides  of  rivulets  and  in  moift  uncultivated  places } 
tnd  flowers  in  June. 

Tbe  Imvcs  of  argicmiiia  btve  been  generaUj  looked 
apon  19  ftroRg^dbingents,  tnd  Rcoimileiideii  '■siuch  in 
fl„^'-  Jii  i  haemorrhages.  That  they  have  an  aftrrn^cnt 
(juaiity  IS  mani^  to  the  taftc,  and  from  their  ftrikirig  a 
black  colour  with  folutions  of  chalybeate  vitriol ;  but  in 
■dieleifvetio  rubflance,  whether  fre4  or  dry,  and  in  their 
Wtifiom,  dccoAton*,  tad  expreiTed  juice,  the  prcpara- 
ti&ns  which  have  been  generally  made  of  them,  the  aitrin- 
^ncy  is  very  weak  ;  and  even  the  extra^  made  from 
them,  by  water  and  by  redificd  fpirit,  in  which  all  their 
adivne  matter  is  coocentrxted,  are  only  among  the  milder 
4yptica  or  coiTobonutts<  Tbe  ^tritoous  extract  is 
iraMer  An  tbe-wHttV,  iiid  in  prDportitaubly  fauUer 
tquwtttv,  Itmiis  JSi&j  ffth  Mfi»n»  Jfirfw. 

ARQENTUM,  fiber*  h  Munnd  hiAarjr.  See  Sn- 

VtR. 

AltGILLA,  clay.  See  Clay. 
ARGO,  in  antiqei^,  a  fbip  or  vefibi  celebiated  among 
«lKi)Mt9,  ts  beittgthetwbereiiiilK  Atgenuittiinde  Aim 

oiptdition. 

A»Go  Navii,  orthe  Yhip,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  name 
of  aconftcHj^irin  n''  R.xi-i!  H^rs  in  thefouthern  hemifphefe. 
The  n  imber  of  ftaxs  is  8  in  Ptolemy'*  catalogue  j  in 
fl"ych'j'   1 1  ;  and  in  Mr.  Flamfteed's  25. 

AfiOOL,  fedttitar.   Set  Tahtar. 

tfl  anti<}aityt  a  company  of  (tlQftn> 
tKJt  GrerV  ,,  w'lo  embarked  with  JaT  r  ,  i  n  the  (hip  Areo, 
cm  in  cyptduion  to  Colchis,  in  order  to  acquire  Die 
p)ldefi  fl.-xe. 

ARGUMENT,  AfamtHtum^  in  rhetoric  and  logic, 
KH{>Mii  ui  iaftMhte wwn  firom  premifbs,  ^  truth  of 
which  is  indifputablr,  or  at  leaf!  highly  probahle. 

The  trgyments  of  orators  have  particular  denomina- 
tion»,  according  to  the  topics  whence  they  are  derived  . 
dwi  wc  meet  with  arguments  from  afiedion,  which  in- 
mcft  the  pafioAs  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
d*diM(  <>i^metitS4irfA»MMM»,  ortfaofe  dniwti  iiiNii  the 
pMMbi'pnnciples  of  the  eudftor,  flee. 

Tbe  arguments  of  logicians  art;  the  fyllogifm,  cn- 
<hytnefl»,  mdacljon,  &c.  Sec  Syllogism,  Enthy- 
lecM,  &c. 

AftovMSMt,  in  afltotiomy,  iniplief  a  known  arch, 
by  the  aiBAaMee  df  wbkb  «e  letSt  atidtber  titknown. 

Thus  the  argument  of  the  moon's  latitude  is  her 
dJfcincc  from  the  node ;  and  the  argument  of  inclination 
is  an  ru  b  of  a  planet's  orbit,  intercepted  between  the 
afccitding  node,  and  the  place  of  the  planet  thun  the  fun, 
flWkbetM  according  to  the  order  of  thefigiit. 

Amottimt  alfo  implies  die  abridgiMMiit  or  headi  oif 
a  'book^  'Chapter,  poem,  fltCi 

ARGUMENTATION,  the  aQ^f  Mguing  }  and  tbe 
m^nmx  of  framing  arguments. 

ARGUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  an  uncom- 
mon fetpent  found  in  Guinea ;  and  fo  called  from  its 
being  covered  with  fpots  fh>m  the  bead  to  the  tail,  re- 
fmUiiig  eyes.  On  the  back  there  is  a  double  row  of 
fhem,  which  are  the  largell,  and  the  ground  colour  of 
the  fcales  is  a  bright  chefnut,  except  on  the  b^betMCA 
the  eyes,  where  it  is  of  a  dark  brown. 

Aacvs  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  vety  curious  fhell,  about 
three  incbea  loqg,  two  in  diameter,  and  fomewhat  left  in 
lletght.  Tlie  mouth  hr  wMe,  and  the  liipt  ate  contiHted 
at  each  e.xtreniitv  in  the  form  of  a  broad  ftiort  beak,  each 
way.  The  general  colour  is  ycllowifh,  only  there  are 
three  brown  bands  of  a  coniidcrable  breadth  running 
over  k  ;  and  the  whole  furface  is  adorned  with  a  molti- 
•ede  tf  reand  fpots,  like  eyes,  from  whence  it  has  its 
name.     It  h  brought  from  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

ARIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  fed  of  heretics, 
who  followed  the  opinions  of  Arius,  a  preftyter  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  time  of  die  patriwch  Alexander.  He 
tewidlieii  hie  hevel^  in  tbe  begimriAg  of  the  fiMnh  een* 
tun- 

Tbe  Afians  denied  the  three  perfbni  f n  the  holy  Tri- 

fiitjr  to  be  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  atTerteJ  that  there  wa? 
a  time  when  the  ion  was  not  j  that  he  was  created  in 


tiitie,  mutable  in  nature,  and,  like  th:  ar.gch,  liable  to 
(in  ;  and  that  being  united  to  human  fl;ib,  he  fupplicd 
the  place  of  a  human  foul,  .md  conicqucntly  was  fubjctfl 
to  fuftcrings  and  pain.  In  their  doxolocies  they  afcribcd 

Glory  10  the  Fathers  throuch  the  nm,  and  in  die 
»*  Holy  Ghdl." 

ARlANiSM,       doArihe  or  teAebi  of  the  Arians. 

ARIDAS,  a  kind  of  tattaty,  nianufa*51urccl  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  from  a  Ihiniii^  thread  drawn  tioni  certain  plants  ; 
and  hence  they  are  ftiled  aridas,  or  herbs. 

ARIES,  the  rahi,  in  aftronotny,  a  conftcllation  of 
fixed  ftars,  drawn  on  the  globe  in  the  figure  of  a  ram. 
It  is  the  firfl  of  the  twelve  figni  of  the  zodi.^c,  from 
whence  a  twelfth  part  of  the  ecliptic  takes  its  na.ijc  ;  and " 
is  marked  thus  T. 

The  number  of  ftars  in  tbe  conftcllation  arles,  in  Pto* 
icmy's  catalogue  b  18 }  IB  Ttcho'e  ti  \  and  in  Mr. 
Flanftaed't  65. 

Akm, dtebatterltie tain.  See B ATVinilro Ram. 

ARTSH,  a  Perfian  Mlig  Cteafure,  ootftaioing  about 
3197  Eneiifh  feet. 

ARISTA,  among  botanifts,  a  long  needle-Iike  beard, 
which  flands  out  from  the  hulk  of  fcgrun  of  oorn,graftp 
&c.  it  is  alfo  called  awn. 

ARISTROCRACY,  a  form  of  government  where  the 
fuprcme  power  is  lodged  in  the  principal  pcrfuns  of  the 
Aatc,  cither  on  aooouitt  of  thtir  nobility,  their  cajiacitja 
or  their  probity. 

^  The  word  n  Greek,  ind  cOAinoundedof  Afir^,  prin-> 
dpal^^  and  nftumtx  jo.cOilimaBd. 

ARTSTOLOCfllA,  blrdt-Wort,  in  botany.  See 
Birth-wort. 

ARISTOTELIAN,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  phi- 
lofopher  Ariftotle. 

Aristotelian  Philefophf^  the  philofophy  of  Ari(b}tle> 
fometimes  called  the  peripatetic  philofophy. 

The  philofophcr,  from  whom  the  denomination  2r'f  •;, 
was  the  Ton  of  Nicomachiu,  phyfician  of  Amyntas,  icing 
of  Macedonia,  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  3566;  be- 
fore Chrif},  34;^  J  at  Stagira,  a  town  of  Ma^donia }  or 
as  others  fay,  ef  Thrace  }  VrhcDce  he  ia  alio  caUed  tks 
Stagjririte. 

At  fevknreien  yean  &f  agie  he  entered  hlihretf  a  dife^e 

of  Plato,  and  attended  in  the  academy  till  the  death  of 
that  philofophcr.  Repairing  afterwards  to  the  court  of 
king  Philip;  at  his  return  he  found  that  Xenocrates^ 
during  his  abfence,  had  put  himfelf  at  tbe  head  of  the 
aeademit  f*^ ;  upon  which  hie  chofe  the  Lyceum  for  the 
fcene  of  his  future  difputations. 

It  being  his  practice  to  philofophize  walking,  he  got 
the  appcll.^tion,  Pcriputeticus ;  whence  his  followers  were 
alfo  ctlled  peripatetics.  Though  others  will  have  him  to 
h.ive  been  thus  iiameJ,  from  his  attending  on  Alexander 
at  hia  Mtfovery  from  an  iUncf»,  and  dUoouifingwith  hint 
at  he  walked  iboot. 

Ariftotlt  was  a  perfon  of  aJmirahle  genius,  and  of  great 
and  various  learning.  Averrhoes  make;»  m  icruple  ta 
c.ill  him,      The  genius  of  nature,  the,  limit  of  human 

undcrilanding  f  and  declares  him  *'  fcnt  by  Provt» 
"  dehce  to  teach  us  all  that  may  be  known.  He  if 
accufed  of  ^  too  imrtiodcratc  dcftrc  of  fame,  which  led 
him  to  dciHroy  thfc  writings  of  all  the  philofophers  before 
him,  that  he  might  n.ind  finelv,  and  without  competi- 
tors. And  hence,  in  the  fchools,  Ariftotlc  is  cal  lied. 
The  philofophcr.  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Aridoile, 
enutnerates  bis  books  to  the  number  of  4C00  of  which 
fcarce  above  Id  have  fbrVived  to  our  age. 

This  j;rOat  philoro;)!  '  r  fi  ,;">  been  liciiicd  hy  fomc,  and 
dcfpifed  by  othiTs ;  bui  a  i}iort  view  ol  hia  uoiks.  will 
abundantly  convince  us,  th.it  both  I hefc  extremes  are  ill 
founded.  Hi$  firll  elfays  were  on  oratory,  and  ooetry  } 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  corhpofed  for  the  nw  of  bis 
royal  pupil,  Alexander  the  Great.  Thcfe  books  are 
maftef -pieces  ;  and  hfs  ftudy  of  Homer  gave  him  fo  fi- 
nifhed  i  taftfc  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  that  whoever  would 
now  fpcak  or  write  eleeantly  011  thofe  fubjcfls,  muft  ob« 
ferve  nit  precept« ;  aM,  perhapt,  thefe  perfor'niancca  do 
moft  botitfurto  his  memory. 

Hii  ethiei  are  very  dry,  barren,  and  utifruitfut  1  olPer 
nothing  to  us,  but  general  views  and  oiEtaphyfical  propo- 
htions ;  fitter  to  adorn  the  mind  and  load  the  memory, 
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ifisJI  tractt  the  heart*  and  corrcd  the  will :  and  this  fpirit 
ftrevails  in  all  the  mora!  writings  cf  our  philofepiwr.  A 

fKeuh  of  l  is  principal  doctrines  will  fufficicntly  prove 
i!)is  aiFiTtH)!!.  1.  The  happincfs  of  man,  fays  he,  con- 
fiitr  r.ci:  in  rKl'.i-s,  plcafurcs,  power,  iinbility,  n«r  philo- 
lophichal  (peculations ;  but  rather  in  certain  habits  of  the 
Ibul,  which  render  him  more  or  )ef$  perfcfl.    2.  Virtue 

full  of  ch:irms ;  conliequentir  a  virtuous  life  muft  be 
h:!pp',  .  3.  Thouzh  virtue  be  lullicient  of  lifelf,  yet  it 
t  ariKot  be  denied.  But  tfiat  riches,  honours,  a  noble  birth, 
beauty  of  bodv,  and  things  of  tiu%  n.iturc,  greatly  contri- 
bute to  advance  the  happinefs  of  man.  4.  Every  virtue 
keeps  the  mean  betwixt  two  extremes :  thus  courage  is 
the  mean  betwixt  fear  and  ra(hneft  \  liberality,  betwixt 
avarice  and  extravajrance,  (ic  from  whence  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  number  of  vices  are  twice  the  number 
of  virtut',  ;  bfcaufc:  c^'cTv  \'irtin:  has  0:1  each  Ihle  an  op- 
pofitc  vice.  5.  He  liiftmguiflic-  two  forts  of  juftice  ;  the 
one  he  calls  univcrlal,  the  oEher  particular.  Univcrfal 
juftice  tcods  to  the  prefervation  01  civil  fociety*  bv  the 
refpeA  and  obedience  it  tnrpires  and  enjoins  for  die  laws. 
Particijl;ir  iuHlcr  conntli  in  rendering  every  man  his 
due  ;  ;uil1  i:.  of  two  luii:.,  tiiltributive  and  communica- 
tive. Diilributive  juftice  difpcnfcs  rcwjnli  and  punifli- 
mcnts  to  every  citizen,  according  to  b;s  merit,  and  is 
founded  on  a  geometrical  proportion.  Communicative 
juftice  haj  commerce  for  it«  objccl ;  confiils  in  rendering 
to  every  man  his  due;  and  mu(l  proceed  according  to 
arithnKtical  proportion.  6.  Frit  ni'flup  arifes  either  from 
the  plealurc  we  find  in  a  perton's  converfation,  the  profit 
which  may  refult  from  it,  or  from  the  merit  of  fome  emi- 
iwnt  qualities,  founded  on  the  virtue  we  difcover  in  the 
otjeA:  this  laft  is  true  friendOiip ;  benevolence,  properly 
Jpcalcing,  is  not  friendfbip,  though  it  Icad^  to  it. 

Ariftotic  has  fuccccJcd  nmth  bcttrr  in  hi,';  logic  than 
in  his  ethics.  His  logic  (iifco^tri  all  the  principal  fprings 
of  the  art  of  rcafoning ;  he  dekends  foon  to  the  thoughts 
cf  man  ;  diAincuiflics  his  ideas ;  fliews  their  connection  ; 
JtOrfues  them  Miough  ail  their  deviatioos  and  fecming 
tontrarieties  ;  and  at  lall  reduces  them  to  a  fixed  point. 
If  the  cjiteiit  of  the  mind  could  have  been  known, 
ArilUitiC  would  certiinlv  have  difcovered  it.  Is  it  not 
furprifing  that,  by  the  diilvrcnt  combinations  he  has  made 
<of  all  the  forms  the  mind  can  put  on  in  rcafoning,  he  has 
confined  it  tn  fuch  a  manner,  by  the  rules  he  has  laid 
down,  that  it  can  never  deviate  from  its  objeil,  nor  rea- 
fonabfurdly?  But  this  method,  though  fo  much  extolled 
by  all  philofnphcti,  ir-  not  free  from  faults,  i.  He  ii  too 
prolix;  all  his  booiis  of  categories  might  be  reduced  to 
a  few  pages;  the  fenfc  is  drowned  in  a  fupcrfluity  of 
words.  8.  He  is  obfcure  and  intricate  \  be  cxpci^  you 
to  goef*  at  his  meaning ;  would  have  his  reader,  liite 

himfelf,  know  what  he  intended.  A  man  of  the  beft  ca- 
pacity muft  often  defpair  of  having  fully  iinder'tood  him 
in  his  doflrine  of  the  anaiyfis  .inrl  fvllo^Mfrn. 

Let  MS  now  confider  Ariftotle's  natural  pbilofophy ; 
and  here  wc  fliall  principally  follow  the  famous  Lewis 
Viiis,  who  has  proceeded  very  method  icallv  on  the  fub- 
jcft,  by  taking  notice  of  all  this  philofopher's  phyfical 
works  ;  he  begins  with  tiglu  booLs  of  N.itural  Prin- 
ciples ;  which  Teem  rather  fu  many  diHcrent  memoirs, 
tnui  a  book  wrote  on  one  and  the  fame  plan.  Thcfe 
dght  books  treat  of  bodies  extended  in  general,  which  is 
theobfrdof  phyfics;  and,  in  particular,  of  (he  principles 
of  bodies  ai'.d  .all  that  is  connected  with  thcfe  pmu  ipli  s 
as  motion,  pl.Tcc,  time,  tic.  Nothing  is  more  c<uiIu;li] 
than  the  long  I'ciail  ht-  jii-.cs  v.-,;  hu  defir.itions  renJrr 
things,  clear  and  evident  in  themfelvcs,  obfcure  and  un- 
intelligible. Ariftotic  begin.'!  with  condemning  all  the 
ahilofopbers  who  went  Imbre  htm>  and  even  in  very 
fiarlh  terms,  for  having  admitted  only  one  principle. 
With  regard  to  himfelf,  he  l.ivs  down  three  principles, 
which  are  matter,  form,  and  privatiou.  .Matter,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  the  general  fubjc*^  on  which  nature  ope- 
rates :  this  matter  is  eternal ;  the  parent  of  all  thin^  j 
which  eagerly  longs  for  motion,  and  defires  to  be  united 
to  form.  Ariftotle  s  definition  of  his  firlt  matter  is  a  kind 
of  jargon  ;  he  defines  it  in  thcfe  terms  :  "  That  which 
♦*  has  neither  quality'  or  qi  antity,  or  anv  thin^  by  which 
**  its  being  can  be  aetermined."'  If  he  only  meaiu,  ac- 
cording to  bis  method  of  confidering  things>  firft  in  sg0> 
I 


neral  view,  and  afterwards  defccnding  to  psrticulars,  thii 
this  firft  matter  had  no  other  founeaiion  than  hb  mm 
conception,  nor  exiftcnce,  but  in  an  i-Tran^cmcnt  of 
ideas,  to  reafon  on  the  fubject,  it  may  be  granted  him  • 
but  then  this  firft  matter  is  an  ni  c-ina.-  Imn-,  a  mi.v 
abftradi  idea,  which  cxifts  no  more  in  general  than  a 
liowcr,  or  man,  which  ore  but  parts  of  the  univcrfe. 
Some  are  of  opinion  Arifiolle  meant»  by  his  firft  matter, 
not  only  body  in  general,  but  a  certun  uniform  paftr, 
which,  lilce  yltlding  war,  took  any  irrprcflion  ;  out  or" 
which  .ill  thtiigs  WLie  lu.nied,  and  1  to  vvhith  thcv  re- 
turn at  their  ddfolut  on  ;  that  all  bcKiics  were  the  lame, 
and  diftcrcd  only  with  rcfpedt  to  their  figure,  quantity, 
motion,  or  reft,  which  arc  all  accidents.  This  opinion, 
which  owes  its  origin  toAiiftotle,  appeared  fo  fpecious 
to  all  {^ilofopbcrs,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  it  has 
been  generally  adopted  ;  though  nothinii  cm  be  more 
falfc,  as  is  abutidantly  proved  b v  experiments ;  for,  in 
confcquencc  of  this  doSrine.  if  modott  pradim^  out  of 
this  firft  matter,  this  original  pafte  (tr  wai,  an  animal,  • 
tree,  or  t  mafs  of  gold ;  take  away  this  motion,  tfi«  aid* 
mal,  the  tree,  the  gnld,  rnuft  return  (<'  thf  Ir  primeval 
paftc  ;  Empedoclcs,  Pl.ito,  Ariliotlc,  and  tki  ichnolmen, 
alTcrt  this  :  but  it  is  t.il:c.  1  he  orgiiii/.ed  b<Kiy,  on  its 
diiloluiion,  leparates  info  difTcrtnt  maffe*,  (kin,  hair, 
flclh,  bone,  &c.  The  mixed  body  refolvci  itfetf  into  wa- 
ter, fand,  fait,  and  earth  :  but  the  moft  powerful  diilbl- 
vents,  and  the  hotteft  fire,  can  never  produce  any  chanoe 
In  thefc  fimple  bodies,  ."^and  remains  fan'l,  iian  remains 
iron  ;  gold,  purified,  futfers  i>o  change;  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  will  always  remain  a  caput  mortuum,  tbovgh  tnA 
and  tortured  a  thoufaod  waya.  Chemicai  cspcriflMnla 
have  proved  this  paft  alt  deubt :  we  can  fp  no  fofther, 
the  fiparatc  elemenf!  are  permanent,  and  incapable  of 
change  ;  for  th:s  reafon,  that  the  univerfe,  which  i&  corr.- 
pofeaof  them,  may  receive  ditierent  forms,  by  iheir  l>e- 
ing  blended  together ;  and  yet  be  durable,  as  the  priiH 
ciplcs  which  form  its  bafis.  As  to  form,  Ariftotle's  fe- 
cond  principle,  he  koka  on  it  as  a  lubftance,  an  a^ve, 
conftituent  principle  of  bodies,  which  qierates  on  matter. 
It  follov^'j  from  this  pofition,  that  there  muft  be  as  inanv 
lutural  forms,  whid\  s^tc  botu,  and  die  by  inrns,  as 
there  are  primitive  and  elementary  bodies.  At  to  priva- 
tion, (ays  Ariftotle,  it  is  not  a  fubftancc»  it-ia  even,  in 
fome  refpeSs,  a  foit  of  nothing :  in  fluNt,  bodtpa  wbidl 
receive  fuch  a  form,  are  fuch  as  could  never  have  bad 
that  form  before,  but  muft  even  have  had  one  abfolutciy 
Contrary  to  it.  Thus  the  4cail  and  living  are  dircOly 
oppofite. 

1  iiele  three  principles  prcmifed,  Ariftodc  proceeds  to 
the  explanation  of  caufes,  whkb  he  tiMi  of  difbadlf 
enough  ;  but  almoft  always  without  roendonlne  the  firft 

cauio,  which  is  God.  Some  have  taken  (jccaui.in  from 
hence  to  accutc  him  of  atheifm  ;  but  wc  are  0/  a  dtttcrent 
opinion.  Ariftotic  aflcrts,  nature  is  an  efic^ve  prin- 
ciple, a  plenary  caufe,  which  renders  all  bodies,  wherein 
it  refides,  capable  of  motion  or  reft  in  tbeaMvea  :  all 
bodies  which  have  this  jwwer,  that  cannot  in  one  fenfc 
be  annihilated,  and  thu  tendency  to  motion,  which  is 
always  equal,  are  properly  called  fubilances.  N.iture, 
confcquciniy,  is  another  principle  of  Ariftodc ;  and  na- 
ture is  a  term  by  which  he  could  mean  nothing  but  the 
deity  I  wherefore  be  did  not  miftake  the  firft  caufe  a  but 
his  commentatofs  pimled  themfieivcs.  and  ^  Icaoal- 
:  ran  into  many  abfuidities,  by  mifiindailandiog 
;.i!n. 

Aftc:  having  explained  iheeffictcr.t  c;u'.e  of  all  power 
diftributed  throughout  the  univerfe,  Ariifotle  proceeds  to 
define  motion  ;  but  though  the  eft'orts  of  a  great  gcniuft 
arc  confpicuous,  his  definition  is  very  lame  and  imper- 
h6t.  The  farther  he  advances,  his  rcafoning  l^ccomes 
more  clear;  finite  and  infinite,  the  vacuun>  and  at^ms, 
fpace  and  time,  place  and  the  bodies  contaiitcd  in  it, 
prefent  themfelvcs  to  his  view  ;  he  makes  no  confufioil; 
one  propofition  leads  to  another }  and,  though  the  pro- 
grefs  be  extremely  rapid,  the  oonnedlton  is  very  pL^in. 

The  do^rinc  contained  in  his  two  books  of  gcncrAti  ni 
and  corruption,  neccflariiy  depends  on  his  pruiciplci. 
which  we  have  already  explained.  Before  Socrates,  the 
prevailing  opinion  was,  tliat  nothing  abfolutciy  died  or 
pcrjflied»  but  femcthing  was  again  produced  froia  itj 
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that  ail  the  changes  which  happen  in  bodies  were  only 
another  arrnnKemrnt,  a  tiifFcmu  diftribution  of  the  parts 
of  matter  ■vriiich  compoi'ed  thefe  fame  bodies :  they  aflert* 
ed  tbat  incraife  and  diininttdoR,  divifion  and  rc-union, 
ilepannioin  and  nixtufc,  acooiinted  for  all  tiie  chaDgeaTi" 
fiUe  in  the  univeffe.  ArHbde  reje£M  all  diafc  notiona, 
•  thoiifjh  very  fimplc  in  thcmfc! ves,  and  therefore  probable  j 
and  cftablimcd  the  doftrine  of  generation  and  corruption, 
properly  Co  called.  Ho  obfervcd  new  beings  produced 
from  the  womb  of  nature  continually,  which  pertihed  in 
tiMir  tonw.  Two  things  lad  him  into  this  way  of  think- 
ing:  I.  He  imagined  the  matter  of  all  bodies  the  fame ; 
that  tbe>-  only  differed  in  form,  which  he  looked  on  as 
their  cllencc.  2.  This  doftrine  of  privation  teaches, 
tbat  contraries  arc  produced  by  their  contraries^  as  white 
bv  black  whence  it  follows/that  white  noft be  annihi- 
lated befeie  Made  can  fucoecd.  To  dear  up  diia  fyftem, 
we  fball  make  tw6  remarks:  i.  That  generation  and 
corruption  have  no  conneiHion  with  the  nrtr-r  modifica- 
tions of  bodies,  as  increale,  decreafc,  traniparcnce,  con- 
fiftenCC*  &C.  under  all  thefc  modificationb.  The  firft 
Ihrm  la  not  effaced,  though  infinitely  diverfified.  The 
fecAnd  remark,  whkh  nataraUy  fefults  from  the  firfV,  is, 
that,  as  all  the  diverfity  of  nature  confilb  in  grneration 
and  corruption,  finnple  and  primitive  beings  only  Can  be 
fubic(f>  to  them  ;  all  other  1  n  Jic  < re  only  mixtures,  and 
various  combinations  of  thefe  firft.  Though  nothing  can 
be  more  chimerical  than  this  part  of  Ariftotle's  fyftem  j 
jrecit  hasperplawd  the  fdioohnen,who  have  multiplied  a 
number  of  nottfatfical  terms^  fa«i  as  forma  /ufffitrntuSt, 
Tnidalltm,  tie.  ai«d  coBtiDually  difptttcd  dMut  it,  without 
any  meaning. 

Atiftotledoes  not  content  himfclf  with  exhibiting  a 
Mneral  theory  in  phyfics,  but  defcends  to  particulars ; 
US  meterology  is  held  by  father  Rapin  to  be  more  clear 
than  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  the  modems  on  the 
fubic£l.  It  indeed  muft  be  owned  he  accounts  for  rain, 
Kail,  dew,  ice.  in  an  extra  -r;! in: rv  rnr  ni.?  r.  confidering 
Ilia  Ignorance  of  the  experiments  the  moderns  have  rnadc^ 
hndloaie  difcoveries,  owin^  to  time  and  chance.  His 
account  of  jthe  lainbow  ia  ingenious*  and  really  diiFers 
but  Httk  from  that  of  Defcartes. '  Ho  defihkfwi  of  the 
wind  is  this,  that  it  Is  a  current  of  the  air ;  and  he  fliews, 
that  its  dire&oii  depends  on  an  infinity  of  caules,  cx- 
tnmcottS  and  little  known  ;  which,  favs  he,  hinders  me 
frooi  ^ving  a  general  frfton  of  it  With  le^ard  to  his 
hiKory  of  ammala,  it  wilt  be  ftifidtnt  to  fiijr,  it  is  highly 
approved  of  by  M.  <Ic  Buffon. 

Thus  wc  have  civcn  fomc  nccount  of  all  his  works. 
Lft  us  now  t:'-k  ■  1  il;  jrt  view  of  his  do£\rines.  The  mat- 
ter, according  to  Antlollc,  which  compofes  all  bodies  is 
the  fame,  and  onlv  owes  its  different  forms  to  the  differ- 
ent combination  of  its  parts.  He  admits  of  four  elements, 
iire,  air,  water,  and  earth ;  which,  according  to  him,  are 
fufficient  to  form  all  fiiblunary  bodies  ;  but  the  beauty  of 
the  heavens  made  him  fufpe^  them  to  be  formed  of  finer 
materials;  and,  therefore,  he  fuppofed  a  fort  of  fifth  ele- 
nent,  the  qmnteiTence  of  the  ether  foar,  for  the  con- 
finiAion  of  the  heavens :  and  perhaps,  when  he  had  in- 
rented  a  new  word,  thought,  like  fome  moderns,  be  had 
made  a  difcovery  of  fomcthing  new  i  and  that  what  fub- 
fdtcd  in  his  imagii-  11,  muft  confequently  alfo  fubfift 
in  the  uoiverfc.   But  neither  the  authority  of  Ariflotte, 
or  any  ether  philolbpher,  nor  the  pretended  evidence  of 
their  argumeats,  can  convince  us  of  the  reality  of  what 
they  imaf^ned.    Fiwn  thefe  five  principles,  tire,  air, 
water,  cp.rth,  and  a  quinteflTcnce  of  thefc,  Ariftotle  fup- 
pofed the  whole  univerfe  to  be  formed.   Of  this  quin- 
telTence,  or  fifth  body,  being,  or  eflence,  for  (literally  the 
Aerm  fignifics  no  more,  though  taken  in  a  metaphorical 
acoqMance,  it  is  generally  underftood  to  convey  another 
idea)  Tic  fuppofes  the  ceieftial  bodies  formed  ;  and  to  this 
he  afcribes  a  circular  motion.    To  the  four  elements,  of 
which  he  fupj>ore';  all  fablunary  bodies  compofcd,  he 
afligns  only  a  rectilinear  motion.    The  fifth  ellcnce  has 
notber  gmWtynor  levity,  is  incorruptible  and  eternal ; 
•Iwnys  contnnies  an  equal  and  uniform  motion  ;  where- 
«9,  of  the  four  elements,  two  defbend  and  gravitate  to- 
•uMrds  the  center,  two  afcend  and  feck  the  circum- 
ference J  yet  they  may  change  their  places,  and  indeed 
often  do  lb,  baeattft  of  the  fiwfli^  tliey  b«¥e  of  tranf- 
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fonmng  themfelves  by  rarefa£lion,  condenfation,  kc: 

This  premifed,  Arillotlc  aflerts  the  univcri'e  is  not 
equally  under  the  government  of  God  :  notwithibiidtng 
he  is  the  general  caule  of  all,  the  ceieftial  bodies  only 
are  worthy hif  care  and  ataencionj  but  the  earth  and  fub- 
lunary  bemgl  are  beloiHr  his  notice.  Diogenes  I^ertius 
tells  us,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle,  that  tlie  hea- 
venly bodies  were  regulated  by  the  ticity  j  that  the  earth 
and  fublunary  beings  were  governed  by  a  kind  of  fympa* 
thy  with  the  ceieftial  bodies,  and  influenced  by  them* 
This  chain  of  reaibnmg  infers  the  mortality  of  the  fbuli 
and  excludes  free  agency.  A  prevailing  notion  amons; 
all  the  ancient  philofopners,  that  the  foul  was  a  pirtirlc 
of  the  divine  being,  and  Ihould  return  to  the  being  from 
whence  it  proceeded  after  certain  revolutions,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  confirm  Ariftotle  in  this  notion. 
^  The  falfe  ideas  this  phtk^i^  had  conceived  mo- 
tion, had  led  him  into  an  opinion  thn  the  world  was 
eternal.  Motion,  fays  he,  muft  have  been  eternal,  con- 
fequently the  world  wherein  it  fubfifts  mull  have  been 
fo  too. 

We  have  now  fecn  enough  of  the  doflrine  of  Ariftotle 
to  be  com  inced  he  ia  no  more  lobe  charged  with  atfaeifm 
than  aimoft  all  the  other  ancient  philofophers,  who  were 
infeded  with  the  fame  errors.  Ariftotle  reprefents  God 
as  an  immaterial  and  intelligent  Eeing,  the  firft  mover 
of  ail  things,  who  could  not  be  moved  himfelf :  Ihould  it 
be  aflccd,  what  can  be  thought  of  Ariftotle's  creation  t 
The  aoAver  is  eafy  ;  fiar  he  admits,  if  there  had  been  no- 
thing in  the  univerfe  but  matter,  it  could  not  have  been 
formed  without  fome  original  firil  caufc.  This  plainly 
infers  a  deity,  and  wipes  off  the  imputation  of  atheifm, 
which  fome  would  have  fixed  on  him.  He  only  differs 
in  opinion  from  his  mafter  Plam  in  this  j  Ariftotle 
thoi^ht  the  world  a  natural  and  powerful  emanation 
from  the  deity,  like  light  from  the  Am  ;  whereas  P!  sto 
thought  the  world  was  not  an  ctciiiil  and  nereflary,  but 
voluntary  and  deliberate  choice  of  the  deity.  The  dot  - 
trine  ot  the  creation  in  both  makes  the  world  eternal^ 
aiui  is  very  different  from  that  of  Mofes,  in  which  God 
is  left  fo  free  with  regard  to  creating  the  worldi  that  he 
might  have  lefk  it  eternally  in  its  original  chabs. 

Out  if  Arirtotle  be  acquitted  of  atheifm,  bei-aufche  ad- 
mits a  firft  caule,  and  makes  God  the  author  and  firft 
mover  of  all  things ;  yet  his  nodons  tend  diredlly  to  ful^ 
vert  and  deftroy  the  liberty  of  °hb  agency ;  bccaufit,  fi^ 
he,  motion  imprafled  on  matter  did  not  proceed  from  his 
will,  but  the  neceiSty  of  his  nature  ;  fo  that  his  god  \s 
divefted  of  all  the  attributes  we  ju(ilv  afcribe  to  the  divine 
being.  Notwithftanding  thefc  abfur  I iti  .,  which  ftrike 
at  the  root  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  fome  eminent  men 
of  the  Romifti  [lerfuafion  have  been  fo  prejudiQcd  in  Avmir 
of  his  pbilofophy,  that  his  pi&uiehaa  been  dmwB  in  thu 
fame  piece  of  painting  with  ^at  of  Ae  Saviour  of  man- 
kind ;  nay,  have  been  wicked  and  weak  enough  to  place 
hi^  writings  on  the  level  of  holy  writ.  In  latter  ages, 
even  afiei  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  fome  have  not 
fcrupled  to  place  him  among  the  number  of  the  bleiled. 
We  have  two  books,  yet  extant,  written  exprefsly  on 
this  fubjed,  one  entitled,  "  The  falvation  of  Ariftotle," 
which  the  divines  of  Cologne  are  faid  to  h.u  e  pubhOied  ; 
the  other,  by  Lambert  Dumont,  profefTor  of  pbilofophy, 
intitled,  What  may  moft  probably  be  advanced  con- 
"  ccrning  the  falvation  of  Ariftotle,  drawn  from  the 
*■*  proofs. of  Holy  Scripture,  and  borrowed  from  the 
**  leftinumiea  of  the  foondeft  body  of  divines.^  Strange 
infatuation  ! 

We  cannot  conclude  tiiis  article,  without  giving  an 
abftra£l  of  the  ingenious  [jarallel  father  Rapin  has  drawn 
between  Ariftotle  and  Plato.  They  bodi,  bnt  be,  pof- 
fefliMl  an  uncommon  and  elevated  genius.  The  mind  of 
Plato  was,  it  is  true,  more  refined,  but  Ariftotle's  more 
penetrating  and  profound.  Plato's  imagination  is  lively, 
copious,  fruitful  in  invention,  idea,  and  oiprcfTion  :  he 
gives  every  fubje^  he  trcatsof  a  tfaoufanddilierent  turns, 
lets  it  in  a  thoufand  lights,  and  all  arc  plcafine :  but, 
after  .all,  this  is  nothing  but  imagination.  Ariftotle  is 
crabbed  and  dryt  but  what  he  fays,  carries  the  fiirce  of 
reafon  with  it.  His  diflion,  though  pure,  is  harfti,  and 
his  natural  or  afiicdied  obfcurities  jperplex  and  tire  hia 
leadoa.  Plate  faai  ■  delicacy  ia  oil  thpught  and  c.<c- 
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preflion ;  Ariftot!e  feemt  to  av6i4  diis,  in  order  to  be 

more  natural  .  hit,  ftilc  is  fimplc  and  even,  hut  clore  and 
nervous  ;  that  of  Plato  pompous  and  elevated,  but  loofc 
and  dlffufivc.  In  fliort,  Plate. \  pmidpal  intention  Itenib 
to  have  been  degance  of  di^Uon:  Ariilotle's  folid  rca- 
ibning. 

Of  the  Rffsnrs  cf  the  ARI5T0TFI.IAN  Phihfiphjf. — Per- 
haps philolophy  was  never  (o  inuch  cultivated  as  under 
the  Roman  emperors ;  yet  the  hiftor*'  of  thole  times  (uffi- 
cieatly  dcmonftiate,  that  it  hy  no  mcan$  made  fo  great  a 
{NTOgrels  as  might  have  been  expelled  from  the  encou- 
nfemcttt  it Koeivcd.  An  inunJation  of  Barbariana  dc- 
^ftroyed  the  Roman  empire,  and  philufophy  became  the 
cortipanion  of  it'i  f.ill-  Ignorance  fuccccdcJ,  and  the 
only  ihuly  in  repute,  for  ibme  time,  was  a  kind  of  logic, 
that  contlfted  in  fubtiliics  and  diAin£tions  which  fignined 
itoUiing.  On  che  revival  of  leamine,  fome  mcnofletters 
undertook  to  oblige  the  world  wim  a  oonefi  tranflation 
of  Ariflotle's  works  into  Latin  }  former  tranflators  had 
given  his  difciplcs  a  mean  opinion  of  this  great  philofo- 
j'hcr,  .iiid  had  rather  exhibited  their  own  Gothic  taftc 
thin  Ariliotlc's  genius.  But  the  rclloration  of  learning 
was  too  great  a  work  for  perfons  in  a  private  radon  j 
princes  therefore  intercfted  themlelvet  in  it,  jMoeored 
manufcripts  out  of  ^e  Eaft,  and  caufcd  Aem  to  be 
tranflatcd  and  publifhcd.  Pope  Paul  V.  acqtiired  im- 
mortal honour  by  the  encouragement  he  pave  to  all  un- 
dertakings of  this  kind.  He  w;is  paffionatcly  fond  of 
literature  in  eencral,  and  ot  Ariftotle's  philufophy  in 
particular,  ftun  of  learning  increafcd,  and  confequeniiy 
tranflalioni.  Avenrhoct,  till  then,  had  been  thought 
Artftotle's  beft  commentator,  but,  as  learning  improved, 
taflc  refined  ;  they  thought  Avcrrhocs  retained  fomcwhat 
of  barbarilm,  and  therefore  chofc  Alexander  to  explain 
Ariflotle  in  the  Lycxum,  aj  a  man  of  noit  dcgance  and 
politene(ii.  Aveah'oea  and  Alexander  ivcie  without  com- 
parilbn  the  moft  eminent  in  the  Peripatetic  philofophy ; 
hut  their  opinions  with  rejrard  to  the  foul  were  not  or- 
thodox :  for  Alexander  thought  it  mortal,  and  Avcrrhocs, 
though  he  acknowledged  the  foul  immorul,  yet  meant 
only  an  univerfal  foul,  of  which  all  men  partook.  Thcfe 
opinions  fpread  greatly  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  refuted  tbem  vety  fully.  The  fe£t  of  Averrhoes, 
however,  prevailed  fo  much  in  Italy,  that  pope  Leo  X. 
thought  proper  to  put  a  flop  to  the  propagation  of  doc- 
trines fo  oppofuc  toChriitianity,  and  condemned  the  opi- 
nion of  Averrhoes  as  impious,  in  the  fecond  Lateran 
council.  Some jKoidRin,  thinking  the  fulminations  of 
ike  church  infitmdent  to  make  men  of  leaniing  lay  afide 
thcfe  dangerous  opinion*;,  oppofcd  the  Platonic  philofophy 
as  the  beft  rentedy  to  this  growing  evil  :  fome,  finding 
many  beauties  in  the  philofophy  of  .'\rillotle,  and  highly 
reverencing  the  doctrines  of  the  Gofpcl,  were  for  recon- 
ciling him  with  Plato  ;  and  others  foftened  thecxprcfions 
of  Ariftotle,  and  gave  them  ardigioo*  turn. — ^It  may  not 
be  difagreeabic  to  mention  fome  of  thofe  who  dillinguiih- 
«d  themfclves  in  thofc  con  trover  Ties. 

Among  the  Greeks  who  left  their  own  country,  and 
CUne  to  tt^nfplant  learning  into  Italy,  Theodorus  Gaza 
Wiaone  of  the  moft  eminent ;  he  underftood  the  opinions 
of  ewiy  feA  of  philofophy,  was  a  great  phyfician,  a  pro- 
laanil  divine,  :ind  remarkable  for  his  fkill  in  polite  litc- 
tatiire.  He  was  a  native  of  Thrirulonica  ;  but  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  Amur.ith  having  ravaged  all  the  taft, 
obli^d  him  to  feek  refuge  in  Itaiv.  Cardinal  Bciiaiion 
feccived  him  with  friendlmip,  and  gave  him  prieft's  or- 
ders.  He  tmnfiated  Ariflatlc'a  Hifmy  of  Animals,  and 
the  Problems  of  Tlwophnftua  on  Plantf .  Hit  tnnflattons 
fo  highly  ptcafed  the  cardinal,  that  he  boafleJ  of  tbem  as 
equal  to  the  original.  But  thoueh  he  is  cAeemed  one  of 
the  beft  tranflators  ;  yet,  as  Eraimus  juftly  obferves,  his 
Latin  phrafe  has  a  dn^re  of  Greek,  and  his  opinions  the 
'Endure  of  the  age  be  lived  in.  Cofino  of  Medicis 
Joined  with  ctirdinal  Bcflarion  in  fencing  Theodorus,  and 
advancing  his  fortune;  but  Greek  and  Brutian  fyco- 
phants,  to!!;cther  with  his  own  want  of  crconomy,  re- 
dticed  him  to  extreme  poverty :  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  he  fct  about  a  new  tranflation  of  Ariftotie's 
Animal  HaOory,  which  he  dedicated  to  Sixtna  IV.  from 
nrhom  heon^  received  a  wefent  of  a  handled  pifloles, 
wfaicb  he  thmr  with  iamgattiiaa  intt  cbe  Titer,  and 


withdrew  Wmfelf  Trom  Rome  into  the  coontrr  df  the 

Brutii,  v,-t---  •  ht  would  have  ftarvcd,  hnj  not  the  duke 
of  1-  ei  j.iia  taJcen  notice  of  him.    He  died  of  vexation 

foot!  after }  a  remarkable  example  of  the  ehaogct  of  Afw 

tune. 

George  of  Trebizond,  as  well  as  Gaza,  applied  him- 
felf  to  toe  Pteripvtetic philofophy ;  gave  himfelf  thi<  tirlr, 
becaufe  it  was  nie  coontry  of  his  anceftors,  f  or  he  was  ;i 
Cretan  by  birth.  Ho  went  into  It.i!y,  while  the  council 
fat  about  reuniting  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.  He 
was  at  Venice  firtt,  from  whence  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  taught  rhetoric  and  philoibpfay.  He  was  (b 
acakmOy  fond  of  Ariftotle  as  toceftnd  fahn  In  every  par- 
ticular: and  wrote  the  bittereft  invedivcs  againf*  tht  r'  l- 
lowers  of  Plato,  wh:ch  created  him  majiy  enemies. 
Nicholas  v.  his  patron,  notwithftanding  his  inclination 
to  the  Anihitelian  philofophy,  difapproved  of  his  cmdud. 
Cardinal  Bei&rion  was  the  moft  powerful  antagonift  that 
took  m»  the  pen  ifiinft  hun  }  he  refuted  him  under  the 
titleofdieflandererof  Plato:  l>ut  he  had  a  more  formi- 
dable enemy  than  the  cardinal,  neceflitous  poverty  ;  for 
this  difpute  unhappily  deprived  him  of  all  fupport.  Pof- 
terity  will  more  eafily  pardon  his  pr^odices  againft  the 
followers  of  Plato  in  his  age,  than  the  tococrednefs  of 
his  verfions.  Hit  tranOations  of  tile  Laws  of  Plato,  and 
Ariftotle's  Hiftory  of  Animals,  are  dcf^rir  r.t  in  many  re- 
fpcQs  i  inattention,  want  of  erudition,  and  tionefly,  ans 
too  frequently  evident  :  for  he  took  the  liberty  of  alter- 
ing the  text,  leavmg  out  many  things  of  confequence, 
and  changing  others }  as  may  be  fcen  by  the  trandation 
Eufebius  has  given  us.  Thus  we  fins,  on  the  revival  of 
learning,  men  of  lelteis  were  divided  between  Plato  and 
Anf^otlc  ;  both  fides  caft  the  fevereft  refle^lions  on  each 
other,  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  parties }  but  neither  are  to 
be  regarded  more  than  reafon  decides  in  their  favour. 

I  he  Ariilocelianphiloibpby,  howerert  wasomtinuid 
in  vogue  till  Des  Cfartes  demeliibed  it;  tiMugh  he  did 
not  fubftitute  any  thing  more  lational  in  its  ftead. 
AaisTOTUtAN  "ta  j/riatuitta.   See  Rota. 

ARITHMETIC,  tbeartcr  focnceef  eonputiof  by 

numbers. 

The  word  ti  Greek,  cff^fitriM*  *nd  derived  fivm 

We  have  very  litde  inttlligencewith  regard  to  the  in- 

ventinn  of  this  incftimible  fciencc  j  hiftory  being  filcnt 
both  With  regard  to  the  author  and  fixing  the  tjme. 
Some  attribute  it  to  Seth,  others  to  Noah,  aiid  the  Turks 
to  Enoch,  whom  they  call  £dri(.  Many  imaguie  it  had 
its  rife  with  the  introdudion  of  commerce,  and  confe- 
quently  fix  its  epochawith  that  of  the  Tyrians,  who  did 
not  begin  to  flouriib  till  about  a  thouland  years  after  the 
flood.  Jofcphus  tells  us,  that  Abraham  taught  the  tgyp- 
tians  arithmetic  during  the  time  of  his  fojourning  in  their 
country :  though  Plinj  and  Strabo  fay,  that  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Ntle  gave  occafion  to  their  inventing  bodi 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  But,  however  that  be,  it  is 
certain  btjth  thcfe  fciences  were  held  in  the  hijl;tll  ve- 
neration, and  committed  to  the  care  of  limit  pricfts,  who 
founded  their  theology  on  them. 

ThcGreeksowed  their  knowlcdM in  arithmetic  to  the 
Egyptians  I  and  Pythagoras  bttttt  lus  philofophical  fy- 
ftem  upon  numbers,  affirming  that  the  nature  of  num- 
bers extends  through  the  whole  univcrfe,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  numbers  is  the  knowledge  of  the  drity. 

The  ancient  arithmetic,  however,  fell  Us  [hmt  of  the 
modern  ;  their  notation  was  very  imperfed,  and  confe- 
quentlv  the  operations  abftrujc  and  tedious.  They 
wanted  the  cypher,  or  a  diarafier  that  of  itielf  fi^ifiea 
nothing,  to  nil  up  a  place,  and  ch.mgc  the  value  of  their 
numbers  in  a  decuple  prot^reifion,  their  fcries  extending 
only  to  nine. 

We  owe  our  prefent  notation  to  the  genius  of  the 
eaftern  nations,  and  received  it  from  the  Arabians,  who 
learned  it  from  the  Indians.  But  when  or  by  whom  it 
was  invented  cannot  be  known.  It  was  known  in 
Europe  before  the  year  loco,  and  in  Britain  before  i  i  ^o. 

The  oidcft  trcatifc  extant  on  the  theory  of  arithmetic 
is  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  books  of  Euclid's  Elements  ; 
where  he  has  delivered  the  do&rine  of  proportion,  and 
ttet  of  prime  and  compofite  naabcff.  The  next  of 
i^MNn  we  know  any  thing,  is  Nichoucbus  the  Pythago- 
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teao«  who  wrote  a  treatifc  on  the  theor)*  of  arithmetic, 
ttutfiftingchidlyof  the  diftinAions  and  divifioiu  of  num- 
lim,  into  certain  kinds  and  ctafll-s,  as  plain  *nd  folid, 

triangUL.ir,  quaJraiv'  ilar,  and  the  reft  of  the  fpccies  of 
figuratf  iiuiiibcrs.  The  ariihrnirtic  of  Nicomachiis  was 
publilhcJ  at  I'iii:;  in  ihc  ycui  153S.  BoLthius  the  philo- 
fophcr,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  I  hcodoric  the 
Goth,  \i  the  next  remarkable  writer  on  this  fubje£l.  He 
is  fuppofed  to  have  ieen  and  copied  moft  of  bis  work  from 
Niromachiu. 

After  the  Arabian  notntion  was  known  in  Europe,  we 
And  many  writers  both  upon  the  theory  and  pra^ice ;  the 
frft  connderable  author  is  Jordanus  of  Namur,  who 
flouriihed  about  the  year  1200.  His  .arithmetic  was 
l^bliflied  and  demoaftnttd  by  Johaftoes  Faber  Stapulen- 
Sis,  in  the  fiAeeotb  eeatmy,  foon  after  the  invencion  of 
printing. 

As  Ic.irning  advanced  in  Europe,  fo  did  the  Icnowledgc 
•f  numbers,  which  by  degrees  received  great  improve- 
ments :  but  it  would  M  impolEble  to  trace  out  every  ftcp 
«f  chele  improvcmeott.  In  Italy  were  Lucas  de  Burgo, 
and  Nicholas  Taita^lia  t  in  France,  Clavius  and  Ramus  ; 
in  Germany,  Stifciiis  and  Hcnifchius ;  in  England, 
Buckley,  Diggs,  and  Record.  All  thefe,  and  ma- 
ny others  flouriOied  before  the  year  1600  {  Ance  that 
time  our  writers  are  almoft  innumerable }  but  the  moft 
comelete  treattfe  upon  diis  fnbjeft  is  lliat  of  tfie  Ingeni- 
ous Mr.  Malcolm,  which  appeared  in  the  year  !  7 " 

The  fundamental  rules  oi  arithmetic  are  fouf ,  nioicly, 
addition,  fubtraciion,  multiplication^  and divifiiMi*  Sec 
each  under  its  proper  article. 

But  bcfidea  thefe,  there  are  other  rules  contrived  for 
facilitating  computations  of  every  kind  ;  as  the  rule  of 
proportion,  rule  of  three,  or  golden  rule ;  the  rules  of 
fei:  M  fT  "  n,  barter,  exchange,  intereft,  extratSion  of  roots, 
&c.  which  the  reader  will  find  under  the  feveial  heads  of 
PRoroRTioN,  Fellowship,  Interest,  &c 

Binary  Arithmctic   See  Bikarv. 

Cwwiii  Arithicbtici  compreheadi,  bcfide*  the  doc- 
trine of  integers,  that  of  bieken  aumbcn,  «r  fnAions. 
See  FaACTioN. 

Dttadal  Arithmetic,  the  fame  with  common  arith- 
inetic,  or  that  performed  by  nine  figures  and  a  cy- 
pher. 

17«MM/ARiTfn»TiC|  the  doarine  of  deciont  fieac- 
tSoAS.  See  Dccimal. 

Dya  lh  ARiTHicRTiCaChe  liunewtthbifltiy  iiiiluiietic. 

Sec  BiNARV. 

Arithmetic  ef  Ixfia'itt,  the  dodrine  of  infinice  fc- 
rics.   Sec  the  article  SutlSS. 

Inpummt^  Aeithmbtic,  that  perferaied  by  means 
of  inftnunents,  as  rules,  fcales,  Napier's  bonrs,  &c. 

U$*rttl  or  SpiCHus  Arithmetic,  that  per.'^ornicd  by 
the  letters  of  the  al phabc t.    See  Algebra. 

l^ifiiiol  or  Snufgefimt  Arithmetic,  the  dodrine  of 
fexamimal  frafiions.  See  Svxacisimal. 

tSuurfal  ARITHMETIC)  R  name  given  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  to  algebra,  or  the  calculation  of  quantities  in 
general.  Nor  did  that  great  man,  whofc  elevated  genius 
and  profound  penetration  fcem  to  have  traced  all  the 
fcienccs  to  their  true  metaphyseal  principles,  give  it  this 
title  without  fufficient  rcafoa. 

Common  arithmetic  has  two  kinds  of  principles ;  the 
firft  ace  general  rules,  independent  of  the  charadtcrs  made 
wfe  of  to  exprcfs  numbers  j  the  fccond  are  rules  which 
depend  on  theft-  chaiu3ers,  and  are  properly  called  rules 
of  vitbmetic.  The  former  contain  only  the  general  pro- 
peitiescf  proportions,  and  t;.ke  place  enivofilly,  be  thefe 
piwortioilis  fated  how  they  will. 

Hence  it  fellows,  that  by  noting  numbers  by  general 
exprc/Iions,  though  they  do  not  denote  one  number  more 
than  another,  we  may  form  certain  rules  relative  to  ope- 
rations,which  may  be  performed  by  numben  fi>  eXprefled. 
I  hefe  rules  (hew  the  refult  of  one  or  more  operations 
performed  by  numbers  exprefled  in  a  general  manner, 
and  in  the  moft  (imple  method  ;  and  this  refult  is  pro- 
perly nothing  more  than  an  arithmetical  operation,  ex- 
prcdcul  in  ch.uadtcr?,  which  will  vary  according  to  the 
ditierent  arithmetical  values  wc  affign  (he  quantities  fub- 
llitutcd  for  numbers, 
in  order  to  fet  this  idea  of  sJ^ebra  in  a  clearer  light,  it 
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may  not  be  amifs  to  mention,  in  a  curfory  manner,  tii'c 
four  common  rules  of  arithmetic   Addition  confifts 
adding  any  numbers  propofcd  into  one  total,  withotit  any 

Otiurr  opcrat  r  ri.  !f,  for  example,  it  were  retjuiicd  tt> 
add  two  dillmniar  quaiUitics  together,  as  a  and  we  fct 
•  r  '.  T,  down  fnnply  a+ij  the  refult  of  which  is  nothing 
more  than  an  indication,  that  if  «  ceprefents  n  cerOlin 
number,  and  i  another,  thefe  numben  mull  Be  added 
together-  The  exprelBona-l-^  is  ^hr-rcfore  nothinc  more 
than  an  indication  of  in  arithmcacai  addition,  the  Vum  (jf 
which  will  be  different,  according  to  the  different  arith- 
metical values  alTigned  to  a  and  6.  Suppofe  it  were  rt?- 
(]uired  to  add  5  <j  to  3a,  wc  may  write  5  a+3<t ;  but  ic 
is  plain  that  this  may  be  exprefled  in  a  more  iiroples 
manner;  ¥i».  8«;  and  confequently  the  arithmettcat 
operation  Ihoutd  be  cxprelTed  in  that  manner. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  addition  in  algebra  exprcffcs  the 
fum  or  aggregate  of  feveral  numbers,  generaAy  in  thei 
mod  fimpic  mannrr,  and  (aves  the  arithmeticiui  as  mucli 
labour  as  poi&ble. 

In  fubtiadtion,  the  thing  is  the  fame  ;  for  if  it  be  re- 
quired to  fubtra£l  i  from  wc  write  a—b  ;  becaufe  it  is 
impofliMe  to  exprcfs  this  operation  in  a  more  fimple 
manner  ;  but  fliould  it  be  required  to  fubtrad  3a  from 
5  ^,  It  would  be  improper  to  write  5^  — 31 ;  becaufe,  if 
a  had  aov  numerical  value,  it  wwUdoccafion  the  trouble 
of  frv«ra]  arithmetical  openitlont ;  but  fimply  2  a,  whicb 

iTiore  convenient  in  calculation. 

7  he  fame  thin^  is  true  in  multiplication  and  divifion. 
If  we  would  multiply  a+i^  by        we  mif^t  wKte  in- 

difRrcntlyfl-f^xr-f  orat  +  ie+aJ^lul;  though  the 
nrft  method  feems  the  more  proper,  becaufe  it  requires 
fewer  arithmetical  operations  :  in  the  former  there  are 
only  two  additions  and  one  multiplication  neceflary)  ift 
the  latter,  three  additions  and  four  multiplications.  But 
if  itihould  be  required  to  multiply  5  a  by  3  7,  w?  fTinuld 
write  15a,  and  not  sax^a;  becaufe  the  full  h  ^  only 
two  arithmetical  operations,  and  the  fccond  three.  In 
the  lame  manner,  to  multiply  a  -f  ^  by  <j— i,  wc  fbould 
write  aa—^i}  becaufe  this  refult  would  be  more  com- 
modious than  M-^tb-^«k^hht  and  at  the  lame  time 
furniAes  a  afefiil  theoiem,  namehr,  that  die  produA  re* 
fulting  from  the  fum  of  two  numbers,  multiplied  by  the 
difference  of  the  £une  numbcrSf  is  equal  to  the  diflFcrcnce 
of  their  fquam. 

In  divifion,  inftead  of  Writing  ,  we  fliould  fe^ 
down  fimply  4a ;  but  to  expreb  the  diviHon  of  a i  by 
r</,  we  mull  write  '-jj  becaufe  more  iimple  expreffioa 
cannot  be  fomid. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  in  the 
ight  to  call  algebra  univcrfal  arithmetic  }  becaufe  it  ex- 
rules  of  every  kind 
ife,  and  iimple  me- 


hibits  all  the  general  and 
of  arithmetic,  in  a  owMe  clear, 
thod. 

But  it  may  be  afkcd,  why  wc  fliould  have  recourfe  to 
perplexity  ?  In  all  arithmetical  ^ueftions  the  numbers  arc 
exprelled  ;  of  what  ufe  tlxK&fe  cui  it  be  ID  gpvecbcma 

literal  cxprciEon  I* 

The  anfwcr  is  very  eafy :  there  are  quefl:ions  far  more 
complicated  i  and  in  the  fdutton  of  thefe  we  are  obliged 
to  fiwm  combinations,  of  which  the  number  or  numbers 
fought  mull  form  a  part.  Wc  muft  therefore  be  pofleireJ 
of  an  art,  whereby  wc  may  reprcfent  thefe  combinations 
without  knowing  the  number  fim^t;  and  oonfequently 
excels  thefe  numbers  by  charaAera  ndt  numerical:  be> 
cauie  it  would  be  very  improper  aAd  inconvenient  tor 
exprefs  an  unknown  number  by  a  niimrri-ul  charafler, 
which  we  had  no  reafon  to  cxpedt  would  be  its  real 
value. 

ARITHMETICAL,  fomcthing  belonging  to,  or  per- 
formed by  uidunetic. 

ARITNMBTICA&  Compltmtnt  tf  a  Ugarhhm,  S'tnt^  Tm- 
gmty  &e.  the  fum  or  number  which  a  Ic^arithm,  &c. 
wants  of  lOjOOoOco. 

Arith.metical  J(<«n».   See  Meau. 

ARtTHMiTicA&  PtignfitK:  See  die  ntidie  Pk0> 

CRESSION. 

ARITHMOMANCY,  a  fpccies  of  divination  per- 
fermed  by  mnben* 

The 
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The  word  is  Greek,  dtiifjiauxvTtiit,  and  compounded 
of  aft^/i^,  number,  and  fiAvrttA,  divinztlon. 

ARK,  Arc,  or  Arch.  See  the  anicle  Akch. 

Ar.K,  in  the  fcripture  language,  implies  a  kind  of  vef- 
fel,  made  by  the  command  of  God  himfelf,  for  prefcrving 
Hoah  «nd  his  fumiy,  togstlm  with  the  feveral  fpcdes  of 
animal*,  from  the  ummftl  ddun. 

Th c  v<,  ord  is  fiKiaed from  cbe Latin, mm,  which  figni- 

The  ;inricnt.s  inform  us,  thnt  the  Egyptians  ufed  barks 
made  oi  bulruihcs  on  the  Nile ;  and  tiiat  thefc  barks  were 
of  an  oblong  fquaie  figitiet  and  lb  light  as  to  be  carried 
by  a  fingle  man. 

There  is  all  the  rcafon  in  the  world  to  think  that 
Noah's  ark  wai  made  ia  the  fonn  of  thefc  Egyptian 
boats,  but  of  an  iniiiiitely  larger  lize.  ff  we  reckon  the 
Hebrew  cubit  at  20  inches  and  a  half,  Englidi  meafure, 
the  Icnf;th  of  the  ark  muft  have  been  512  fott  6  inches  ; 
its  brcatith,  85  feet  5  inches;  its  height,  feet  3  inehcs; 
and  i:$  whole  capacity,  or  hollow  part  of  the  ark, 
"  22  feet  4  inches  nearly.  The  covering  of  the  ark 
had  doubtlefs  fomethinj;  of  a  declivity,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  water  that  fell  ujKin  it.  The  height  of  it  mieht 
be  divided  into  four  fionea,  allowing  three  cubitt  and  a 
half  to  the  firft,  levca  to  the  ftrond,  eight  to  the  third, 
and  five  and  an  half  to  the  fourth,  and  leaving  the  re- 
maining five  cubits  of  the  thirty  in  height  for  the  thick- 
jiefs  from  top  to  bottom,  and  tiw  three  btidget  or  floors 
of  the  three  laft  ftorics. 

T)ic  P.rfl  of  ilicfe  ftorics  mi^ht  be  the  bottom,  or  what 
is  called  the  keel  of  Ihips.  I  he  fecond  might  be  u(e6  for 
a  granary  or  magazine.  The  third  might  contain  the 
iU>lea  i  and  the  fourth*  placia  for  the  fowls.  But,  the 
ked  not  being  rtcfconed  «a«:flpnr,  and  fcrving  only  for  a 
oonfcrvatory  of  frcfli  water*  Hows  fays,  that  there  were 
but  three  ftoriea  in  the  ark,  and  if  interpreters  fet  down 
four,  they  inclutlc  the  kccl.  In  the  foibles,  the  four- 
fnottJ  hc^ils  were  lodged,  and  in  the  volerics,  the  birds  : 
fomc  reckon  as  m.iny  ifablcs  or  italls  as  there  were  forts 
of  beails,  which  is  not  at  ail  neceflary ;  bccaufe  there 
arc  many  kinds  of  birds  and  beads  which  ufe  the  fame 
food,  and  therefore  may  live  very  well  together. 
1  The  nmnber  of  heasa  ndiieh  ntift  have  entered  into 
.  the  irk,  ia  not  <b  great  as  might  ;be  imagined.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  above  an  hundred  and  thirty  fpecics 
of  fu  ur  tooted  beafts  j  nor  do  we  know  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  birJii ;  and  with  reeard  to  reptiles  not  more  than 
thirty  fpecics.  V\^c  know  only  fix  fpccics  of  beafts  larger 
fbia  an  horfc.  1  here  are  very  few  equal  to  this  crea- 
ture,  and  many  much  lefs,  and  which  are  under  the  fize 
CMn of  flicep :  fo  thataU  the  four-footed  beaftsj  including 
three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty  flieep,whidi  may  be 
fuppofcd  ncceflary  for  the  nouiHhment  of  fuch  animals 
a$  live  on  flelh,  take  up  fcarce  any  more  room  than  an 
hundred  and  twenty  oxen,  three  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  thirty  (heep,  and  fourfcore  wolves. 

Of  birds  or  fow!s  few aw larger  tluui  the  IWaa,  and 
almoll  all  arc  leis. 

'  As  for  reptilesj  or  creeping  animds,  their  mmiber  is  not 
ettat.  Tnigr.gnKfally  are  fmall.  Many  of  ihem  can 
live  'hi  water,  and  confequently  it  waa  vnneoeflary  to 
Vrine  them  into  the  arlc. 

'  All  the  four-footed  hcaftt  might  have  been  eaftly  lodg- 
ed in  fix  and  thirty  ftables  ;  and  all  the  birds  in  as  many 
Volcrles,  allowing  for  each  flable  and  volcry,  five  and  ■ 
twenty  feet  .m.!  an  half  in  length,  nine  and  twin^  in 
width,  and  thirteen  and  an  halt  in  height. 

There  might  be  more  than  thirty  one  thoufand,  one 
hundred  and  fcvcnty  four  buihels  of  frcfli  water  in  the 
keel;  which  Is  more  than  fufBcient  fbr  four  tiraea  aa 
many  nen  and  bealb  to  diiok  in  one  year,  la  were  In 
ihe  drfc. 

TIic  !ft:inary  and  magazine,  which  wa5  in  the  f,tf[ 
f)or\',  mif;lu  eontain  more  pre.  jfions  than  wtje  acccll.iry 
for  the  nonrilhtnent  of  all  the  animals  in  the  ark  for  one 
year  ;  whether  they  all  lived  on  bay,  fruits,  and  herbs ; 
or  whether  there  were  flieep  ddl^ned  for  the  food  of  fuch 
animals  as  live  on  flcfli. 

Befidcs  the  places  requilite  for  the  heafls  and  birds,  : 
luid  thefa' provhions,  Noah  might  ftwie  room  in  the  third  , 
flwy  Uft  UK  and  thirty  csAbiaa  to  depoGt  bis  hoiilbold  ' 


utenfils,  the  inflruments  of  hufisandry,  Rralns  and  feeds 
to  fow  the  earth  with  after  the  deluge.  He  might  make 
room  in  it  for  a  kitchen,  a  hsil,  four  chambers,  and  « 
fpacc  of  about  eight  and  forty  cubita  in  length  to  walk 
in.  The  reader  may  confult  M .  le  Pdktier'a  work  ttpon 
Noah's  ark,  and  that  of  John  Buteo  m  the  Ijme  fob- 

There  arc  fed  eral  difSculties  propofedwith  relation  to 
Noah's  ark.  For  ex  imple,  one  qucftion  is.  How  long 
tune  Noah  was  cmplu',  1 -1  building'  it  ?  Interpreters  ge. 
nerally  believe,  that  he  wds  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years }  and  this  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  following 
words  of  Gen.  vi.  ver.  3.  "  My  foirit  fiiall  oat  alwam 
**  ftrive  with  man  ;  his  days  fbalf  be  an  hundred  and 
«*  twenty  years."  Some  have  pretended,  that  God  in 
this  defigned  to  dedare,  that  there  were  not  above  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years  to  the  deluge,  and  that  this 
time  was  neccflary  for  Noah  to  make  his  preparations, 
build  the  ark,  preach  repentance  to  mankirtd,  and  eollcft 
together  the  provifions  and  animals  which  were  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  ark. 
But  how  ihall  we  be  able  to  reconcile  all  this  to  what  ia 

elfewherc  faid,  of  Noah's  being  five  hundred  yearsold  when 
he  had  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  ?  And  ^en  God  com- 
manded him  to  build  the  ark,  he  faid,  thou,  and  thy  fons, 

and  thy  wife,  and  thv  Tons  wives  with  thee.  Noah  there- 
fore, at  that  time  had  nut  011!^'  hh  tlucc  funs,  who  werv  not 
born  till  after  the  five  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  but  his 
three  funs  were  all  married  i  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
delu-e  happened  in  the  fix  hundredth  year  of  Noah.  It 
is  impoffible  therefore  that  he  fhouM  have  receivnl  or* 
dcrs  to  build  the  ark  an  hundred  yeara  hefoie  the  d*> 

Some  of  the  ancient  fadien  lepty,  that  the  five  hun- 
dred years  of  Noah,  mentioned  in  ch  i(i  .  c-r.  22.  of 
Gen.  are  fet  down  here  for  five  hundreU  awJ  twenty  ;  a 
round  number  for  a  broken  one  ;  and  that  Noah  was 
really  five  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when  God  com- 
manded him  to  build  the  ark.  Others  affirm,  that  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  God  allowed  them  for 
repentance,  he  cut  off  twenty,  that  the  deluge  began  at 
the  end  of  an  hundred  inflead  of  an  hundred  and  twen^ 
years,  as  had  been  appointed. 

But  thefo  anfwers  are  mere  conjeflurcs,  advanced 
without  any  folld  proof;  and  therefore  far  from  being 
fufiicient  todeftioy  plain  and  cxprcfs  texts  ;  bclidts,  they 
rcfolvc  but  part  <A  the  diflit  ulty:  foi'  it  ftill  remains  a 
qucfhon,  how  Noah,  between  the  aj;e  of  five  hundred, 
and  hvc  hundred  and  twenty  years,  could  have  his  thriB 
fons  and  marry  them ;  fo  as  God  might  fay  to  hioit 
"  Thou  {halt  come  into  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  fom^ 
"  and  thy  wifo,  and  thy  fons  wives  with  dtee."  It  is  very 
difficult  to  believe,  that  at  this  time,  when  men  lived 
eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  they  fhould  be  marriageable 
at  fcventeen  or  eighteen.  Laftly,  it  may  be  faid,  th.-it 
when  Noah  is  declaied  to  h,ivc  bei^otten  Sliem,  Ham, 
Japhet,  at  five  hundred  ycais  uf  age,  it  fliould  be  tian(* 
laicd.  He  had  begotten,  inileiid  of,  he  begat. 

There  are  likewife  many  commentators,  who  allow 
Noah  only  two  and  fifty  years  to  build  the  ark;  fome  nn 
more  than  fevenor  eight  years;  and OtheislHUttttcb left. 
The  Mahometans  lay  he  had  but  two  ycata  allowed  kin 
for  this  work. 

As  to  the  particular  fort  of  wood  whereof  the  ark  was 
built,  the  Hebrew  imports,  that  it  was  guplier-wooJ  j 
the  Septuagint  tranflate  this,  fquare  pieces  of  wood  ; 
others  fay  it  was  cedar,  or  box,  or  fomc  other  iirong 
wood.  Bochart  maintains,  that  gopher  fignihes  cyprels : 
and  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  in  Armenia  and  Aflyrta, 
where  it  is  fuppofed,  with  reafbn,  the  ark  was  built, 
cypreft  ia  the  oolv  wood  fit  to  make  a  long  veffid,  foch 
as  tlie  ark  wn.  Aiennder  the  Gicat,  defignlng  to  build 
a  fleet,  could  find  no  wood  proper  for  this  ufe  in  Baby- 
losiia,  but  w.is  forced  to  have  cyprefs  brought  from  Afly- 
rii.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrew  gopher  fig- 
niftcs,  in  general,  oily  and  gummy  woods,  fuch  as  the 
pine,  the  hr-tree,  and  tiie  turpcntine-tree.  The  word 
gophrit,  which  comes  very  near  gopher,  fignifies  ful- 
phur,  and  in  a  larger  fcnfc  may  be  taken  for  roixn,  pitch, 
and  other  combuftible  matters  drawn  from  wood«  St. 
Jcrom  tianflatei  it  in  Ais  place,  polilbed  wood  ;  but  in 
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another  he  interpreU  the  Hebrew,  wood  done  over  with 
bitumen,  ligna  bituminata.  The  paraphrsih  Onlcclos 
and  JooadiMi,  ind  fome  ochersa  hate  thought  this  wood 
fohtethr:  and  it  atuft  be  owned,  that  tt  it  a  point 
which  ftill  remains  undccidfd  ;  but  if  our  opinion  would 
he  i  t  any  weight,  wc  fliould  prefer  that  which  fuppolVs 
it  to  mean  cyprri  - . 

But  the  greatcft  diflSculty  relating  to  Noah's  ark,  rc- 
eards  in  fize  and  capacity  i  and  how  thej  were  able  to 
Bnild  a  vcffel  fuflkient  lo  contain  the  men  and  beafts, 
befides  th«  provifiont  neoeflary  for  the  fupport  of  both, 
Jurine  the  whole  year.  To  remove  thefe  difficulties,  it 
has  been  ncceflary  to  be  very  particular  in  enquiring  into 
the  length  of  the  cubit  mentioned  by  Mok-s,  into  the 
nambcr  of  the  beafta  that  were  admitted  into  the  ark,  as 
wdl  as  into  the  dimenfiom  of  thia  vaft  buUding  ,  .^nd 
after  the  niceft  examination,  computations,  and  taking 
ihe  dimenfions  with  the  utmoft  geometrical  accuracy,  the 
moft  learned  and  able  calculators  conclude,  that  if  the 
grraccii  matheinaticians  had  been  confultedy  with  regard 
to  regulating  the  proj>ortions  of  the  fevcral  apaftmenis  in 
At  arfc,  tbey  could  not;  have  done  it  wi A  more  eita£t> 
nefs  than  Mofea  baa  Ame ;  and  tbe  narration  in  the  ft- 
[  I  il  hift  r  > ,  in  this  particular,  is  fo  far  from  furniOiing 
rtcifts  with  weapons  to  attack  its  authority,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  fupplies  us  with  good  arguments  to  confirm 
it:  fi»r  it  feems  impoffibic  for  a  man,  in  the  times  of 
Koab*  wben  navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  to  difcover, 
by  his  own  wit  and  invention,  fuch  an  accuracy  and  re- 
gularity in  proportion,  as  is  remarkable  in  the  different 
apartments  of  thr-  .nk,  and  the  end  for  which  they  were 
defigned.  It  therefore  follows,  that  it  muit  be  owing  to 
•.fuperior  light,  and  the  inlpiration  of  the  Deity. 

AtLKtf  iSt  Cmmeni,  among  the^ewa,  loiptlea  a  final! 
dieftinade  of  beaten  gold,  wham  A  weic  contiinad  tbe 
golden  pot  filled  with iiiaiiai,AaaM^aradiindtlw  tables 

of  the  covenant. 

ARM,  Brachium,  a  part  of  the  human  body,  tcrmi- 
aatihgatonccnd  inthcihoulder,  and  at  the  otner  in  the 
luuidi 

Anltoinif^^  divide  the  arm  into  two  parts,  calling  only 
that  part  of  the  arm  included  between  the  fhoulder  and 
the  elbow  }  the  reft  they  term  ti  n  :  ire-arm.  The  arm 
in  rhi«  acceptation  has  only  one  large  bone,  called  the  os 
humeri,  or  dw  Ihotilder  bone.  The  other  part  confifis 
of  two- boon,  femted  the  ladini^  ml  the  cubical^  or 
ulna. 

The  OS  h'jmcrl  fias  five  forts  of  motions,  which  are 
cffeded  by  hvc  pairs  of  mufdes ;  upwards  by  the  del- 
toides,  fuprafpinatus,  and  coraco- brachialis ;  downwards 
by  the  rotundus  ouyor,  and  latiffimus  dorfii  forwards 
by  the  perioral  it;  and  tadcwatda  by  the  iniirafpiriatuf. 

The  mufclcs  of  the  fore-arm  are  the  biceps,  bra- 
chizns  internus,  gemellus,  brachianis  externus,  anco- 
ra:us,  pronator,  radii  teres  ct  qiiadratus,  fupifpinator 
lonKus  ct  brevis.  Its  motions  are  conitned  to  two 
Icinds,  tbtt  of  RMatioiB,  and  that  of  fleBmn  and  ex- 
ttafion. 

Arm,  among  fportfmen,  is  applied  to  a  horie^  when 

hy  prcfling  down  hl^  bead,  he  endeavours  to  defend 
faimleU  agsunii  the  bit,  to  prevent  his  being  checked 
l>y  it. 

^Arm,  in  geography,  implies  a  branch  of  the  ica,  ran* 
lUng  fboe  dtftance  into  the  land. 

Arm  cf  a  Magnet  is  a  fmall  piece  of  fteel  in  the  iron 
inclofure,  in  which  the  load-ftooe  is  placed.  See  Mao- 

*f£T. 

:  ARMADILLO,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  an 
aaimal  refembling  a  hcdgc-hog,  and  alnofl  of  the  fame 
lise.  His  bead,  bodj,  and  tail,  are  covoied  witb  a  Ihiabl 
of  a  b<»ir  ftibftance,  and  very  cutMufly  coitrivcd  with 

nii-.f?  l;M:.-uj(i''i:l  tcnlcs.  Ncat  the  hind  part  of  the  head 
are  twojouub,  that  he  may  move  his  bead  ;  and  on  the 
back  fcven  divil'iuns,  or  fhields,  with  a  yellow  (kin  be- 
tween each.  The  feet  are  alfo  covered  with  a  thinner 
Aield.  The  lower  parts  of  hit  body  are  without  this  co- 
vering, but  are  bcfetwith  hairs  near  an  inch  long«  which 

Erocecd  from  prominent  pores.  There  are  alio  a  few 
airs  on  the  fltin,  which  joins  to  feveral  {hells  of  the 
^ueld,  like  tbc  fonneri  as  alfe  .near  the  moutli  and 
ejrca. 


ARM 

The  head  is  like  a  hog,  with  a  (harp  (hout :  it  has  little 
eyes  funk  deep  in  the  head,  and  a  pointed  narrow  tongue: 
The  ears  are  naked,  brown,  and  fhort  \  the  teetb  are  of 
a  middle  fise,  and  eighteen  in  each  jaw.  The  (tct  re- 
femble  hands,  with  five  fingers,  and  roundlfyi  nails.  Htf 
roots  up  the  ground  with  his  fnout,  like  a  hog  j  and  i» 
tin<ftured  all  over  with  a  rcddilh  colour.  The  tail  at  the 
root  is  near  four  inches  thick  ;  but  ^ws  lets  gradually 
to  the  end,  wbich  terminates  in  a  potnt.  He  lives  upon 
meloini,  potatoes,  and  other  roots  g  and  will  eat  flcfh 
when  nc  can  get  ft.  He  generally  lies  hid  in  the  ground, 
and  Ibmctimes  will  frequent  water  and  watery  pl.ices, 
where  he  feeds  upon  worms,  fmall  iifh,and  water  infcds. 
Sometimes  he  will  eat  antS,  apples,  Snd  the bcrrlca of  cer- 
tain trees.   See  plate  IV.  jfr.  6. 

The  armadillo  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  is  of  the  fixe 
of  a  pig  of  a  month  old,  with  a  fmall  long  head,  little 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  well  furnilhed  with  teeth,  and  the 
cars  are  likewifc  little  ;  but  the  tail  is  lon^,  and  covered 
with  bony  rings  or  fhells.  i  he  legs  are  ihort  and  thick, 
and  it  has  four  claws  on  each  foot,  which  are  large  and 
ftrong.  The  whole  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  ia 
covered  with  rows  of  Ihells;  and  the  firll  and  the  left, 
naii  lv,  thar  v-hich  covers  the  fhoulders  and  thighs,  are 
mucJi  ld[gtr  th»n  thofe  on  the  refl  of  the  body.  There 
are  about  twelve  ihells  in  all,  which  Aide  over  each  other 
like  the  joints  of  a  coat  of  armour,  by  means  of  a  (kin  like 
a  griftk,  which  unitea  them  together.  They  are  of  « 
dirty  ^rey  colour,  with  a  few  little  white  fpots. 

This  animal  has  a  quick  feeling,  and  will  roll  himfelf 
up  like  a  ball,  when  his  fhells  area  little  prefled.  licfides 
the  above  motion  of  the  (hells,  they  are  alfo  capable  of 
ilretching  confiderably;  or  rather,  it  is  the  membrane 
that  ties  them  together,  which  baa  that  liKulty ;  and  thir 
renden  the  motKm  of  the  animal  much  more  quick  and 
eafy  than  it  othcrwife  would  be.  The  (kin  under  the  bell/ 
i:  without  hair,  and  feems  to  be  very  tender  and  delicate  ^ 
it  is  lilcewife  of  a  grey  colour. 

When  he  is  afhild,  he  wi^drawt  his  head  under  bis 
fhell,  and  lets  nodiing  be  feen  but  the  end  of  the  fnout. 
He  then  draws  up  his  feet  under  his  belly,  and  hi.s  tail 
under  them  ;  fo  that  his  fhells  entirely  cover  them  ;  and 
the  two  extremities  of  this  animal  meeting  together,  hd 
becomes  as  round  as  a  ball,  a  little  flattifb  on  each  fide. 

Hence  it  appears  he  may  be  very  »fijy  taken  when  he  is 
rolled  up  in  this  manner  )  but  ha  is  not  very  willing  to* 
tinlUd  binfelf;  for  the  more  he  is  in  danger,  the  more 
he  contrafts  his  covering.  The  only  way  to  make  him 
open  i*  to  lay  him  near  a  fire;  for  as  foon  as  he  Iccls  the 
heat  he  dilplays  his  limbs.  He  lives  upon  leaves,  fruit, 
and  roots,  which  he  lays  bare  with  his  paws,  and  cuu 
widk  his  teeth.  He  cannot  run  very  faft,  miKh  lefs  climb 
up  tfees }  and  his  lurking  places  are  the  ftumpa  and  bb> 
dies  of  trees  which  are  hollow.  The  fefli  is  sAiie,  fist,- 
and  delicate ;  but  it  ii  bcAiriKB  feslbaed  with  Ipifics  to' 
quicken  the  tafte. 

Tht  African  ARMADILLO  is  called  by  fome  the  cata* 
phradus  %  it  has  twelve  fliields  and  two  girdles.  It  is 
only  ten  inches  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  fnout  to  the 
root  of  the  tail ;  but  the  tail  itfcif  i";  fi-vm  inches  long. 
There  arc  6vc  toes  on  each  foot,  armed  with  flrong 
claw$,  and  the  three  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-feet  are 
the  laracft;  The  ears,  which  are  pretty  long,  are 
roundifh  at  the  end  i  and  between  the  tvro  large  uields 
are  twelve  narrow  bands,  joined  together  by  a  thick 
membraneous  fkin,  and  covered  with  fcales  tn  the  fhapc 
of  parallelograms.  Thofe  that  cover  the  ^rcat  fhield 
have  fometimes  four,  ibmctimes  five,  and  fomctimes  fix 
fides  {  but  thejT  aie  always  unequal.  The  weafel-headcd 
anOadillo,  or  tatv,  is  K>  called  from  the  fhape  of  bis 
head,  which  is  like  tint  of  «  weafel.  The  bod^  is  eleven 
inches  long  and  fix  brn;id  ;  and  the  head  three  inches  and 
a  half,  and  the  forehead  two  and  a  halt,  and  very  flat* 
The  end  of  the  Inout  is  half  an  inch  broad,  and  tbc  eyes 
are  little.  1  he  ears  are  two  inches  diftant  from  each 
other,  and  an  inch  in  length  }  and  the  tail  is  five  inches 
and  a  half  long.  The  u>re-feet  are  two  inches  and  » 
half  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
All  the  feet  are  divided  into  five  toe.^ ;  of  which  the  three 
middlcmoft  are  two  inches  long,  and  they  are  all  armed 
widi  daws  OBC  third  of  an  inch  long. 

T  t  Tho 
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*tlM  head,  back,  fides,  and  tail,  are  covered  with  a 
ofuftiocoii*  fliidd  i  and  the  Mowt  mmI  the  cover  of  the 
ftet  cenfift  ofmindilh  fnlct  ■  quarter  of  an  inch  braad. 
The  collar  is  a  plate  nude  a|i«t  fi|uaK  bid  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  broad,  and  the  cover  of  the  (boulder  conftfts  of 
fquaie  fegmcp.ta  of  vatiou5  kinds.  The  armour  OD  the 
batk,  as  t.ir  as  the  tail,  is  compounded  of  (cvcral  mOve- 
ahlt  plates,  cii^httcn  in  number,  conne^kd  togctbr r  with 
a*  many  membranes.  The  plates  before  are  the  largt-il, 
Wd  cenfift  of  fquare  fegmeuts,  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  a  quarter  .of  .oae  kitoA  i  but  thefe  behind  are  made 
up  of  tbofe-t^  are  round  and  fquare,  mixed  together. 
Tba  fiw^part  of  j^e  tail  it.CMnpofed  of  iix  rings ;  hut 
the  latter  is  covered  with  fcales,  and  the  breaft,  belly, 

and  ears,  art-  naked.     BrciieiS  Nnt.  Hl/L 

ARiN'ILNICA,  apricot,  in  botany.  Sec  Ai-icicuT. 
AR.MENIANS,  in  ecclcfiaftical  hiftory,a  fca,  or  di- 
vifion,  amoiig  the  eallern  ch(tAiaa»,  fo  called  from  Ar- 
menia, the  country  they  originally  inhabited  ;  there  are 
two  kinds  of  Armenians,  the  one  catholic,  and  fubjc^  to 
the  pope,  having  a  patriarch  in  Perfia,  and  another  m 
Poland  i  the  oUicr  <(V<9  a  peculiar  k8ty  and  haya  -two 
patfjarcbs  ki  Natalia.  Thef  are  generally  aocdied  of 
beinc  monophyfitcs,  admitting  only  of  one  nature  in 
Chrift.  With  rciard  to  the  eucharift,  they,  in  general, 
2grcc  with  theCireckSj  abftain  rtiigioufly  iiotn  eating 
01  blood  and  things  ftrangled  ;  and  arc  much  addiitci 
to  faftinp. 

ARMIL(<A-M£MB&osA,  in  anatomy,  is  that  circu- 
lar ligament  which  comprehends  all  the  tendons  be- 
longing tp  the  wiMie  Jiaad  witto  a  circle,  in  iba  iqgio* 
of  mecarpiili. 

ARMILLAJIY,  in  a  general  Ijbrf^iwfliwrwwOhing 
coinpofcd  of  rings  or  circles. 

I'he  word  iaA<wtin»eriaiftirw,  uA  dariimllitwn  tmilky 
a  bracelet. 

AaMILLARy  Spbtrt,  an  artificial  fpherc  compofcd  of  a 
number  of  circles  of  the  mundane  fphere,  put  together 
in  their  natui^il  order,  to  cafe  and  affid  tha  iaaagtna- 
tion*  in  coaceim^  the  cipnftitutioo  of  the  heavens,  and 
die  notione  of  ibe  eaMlial  bo^ea.  See  pi.  IV .      1 1 . 

The  urniillary  fphere  revolves  upon  its  axis  within  a 
Tilvrrcd  horizon,  whicii  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  move- 
able every  way  upon  a  brafs  I'upportcr.  The  other  parts 
are  the  t:i)uii»o^iat,  xodiac,  i&endian,  the  two  tropics, 
and  the  two  polar  circles. 

ARMINJANS,  ia«ccle&aAical  hiibry.  are  a  Ibaof 
Chrirtians  that  aadb  in  HcUaod^.bfr  a  Kparitian  fion 
the  Calviniiis. 

They  are  greataflaton  of  ftee-«rni{  an^  l^eak  very 
ambiguoudy  of  the  prefcience  of  God.  They  look  on 
the  duiSrine  of  the  I'rinity  as  a  point  not  necciTary  to 
(alv  Jtion,  and  many  of  them  hdd  that  there  is  no  pre 
cept  m  Scripture  which  enjoins  us  to  adore  the  Holy 
Ghof^i  aad  that  the  Son  is  not  equal  to  i'*  ■  I  .;thcr. 

ARMISTICE,  in  military  ati'airs,  a  temporary  truce, 
or  cdladon  of  arms  for  a  very  (hort  fpaoe  « line. 

TJw  wmi  ia  Latin,  «nufii^m,  and  fioaipoiiaded  of 
anntf^  OBtt,  vAfl»t  to  fland,  or  ftcw. 

ARMOSIN,  a  kind  of  (ilk  ftuif,  manufaaured  in 
the  Eail-lndies,  zt  Lyons  in  France,,  and  at  Lucca  in 
Italy. 

ARiMONIAC,  or  A>.tMOKiAC.  Sec  Sal  Jmmsnia- 
tum. 

ARMORIAL,  fomctbing  relating  to  arms,  or  coats 
of  arms. 

ARMC^Y^  ■  B^asiae  of  artni,  or  a  place  where 
■iQitinr  bririlimenta  are  depofimd,  that  they  may  be 
fcadyferde. 

Armokt  alio  implies  a  branch  of  the  fcicnce  of  he- 
raldry, confillinp;  in  the  knowledge  of  coats  of  arms. 
With  regard  to  the  blazonry  and  variutis  intend- 
ments. 

ARMOUR,  ill  fucb  habdimints  as  ferve  to  defend 
the  body  from  wound*,  cfpaenttjr  (Ma  given  hf  darts, 
iwordi,  lances,  ho. 

ARUOURER,  a  itaribn  who  makes  or  deals  In  anna 
or  aimour. 

ARMS,  Arma,  in  a  general  lenfe,  all  kinds  of  wea- 
pons, whether  oSenfive  or  defenfive. 

Arms,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  extend  to  any  thing  a  peifoo 


wears  for  his  own  defence,  or  talccs  in  bb  hand,'  and 
ufcs  in  anger,  to  ftrike  or  thnmr  at  another. 

Arms,  or  AllHOItlts,  inKeratdry,  fignify  nmrfct  of 
honour  borne  upon  lUelds,  banners,  and  coats,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  kingdoms,  flates,  families,  and  perfons. 

Charged  A •  i s  fuch  as  retain  their  ancient  in- 
tegrity, widi  liic  dJdition  of  fome  new  honourable 
bearing. 

Canting  01  i'mai  Akms,  shoie  in  which  tiicrc  arc  foma 
figures,  alluding  to  the  name  of  the  family. 

FnU  or  htiri  Arms,  fuch  as  retain  their  prinidM  pu- 
rity, without  any  altentioiii  Or  abatements. 

Fa^  Arms,  (ucb  as  we  mc  CMfecmaUa  tB  die-niles 
of  \veniArf  . 

Arms,  in  falconry,  imfljrihe^giiora  bnrfcfinai die 

thigh  to  the  foot. 

ARMY,  a  large  number  of  foldlers,  confifting  of  horfc 
and  foot,  completely  armed,  and  provided  with  artillery, 
ammunition,  &c.  under  the  cotamtliAflf  flnegeBttal, 
with  proper  officers  under  hiflk 

An  amy  is  compofid  of  l^oidfons  and  battalions,  and 
is  ufiuUv  divided  into  Chiaa  corps,  and  lurmcd  intOthM* 
lines.  The  firft  n  called  Ae  van-guard,  the  ftcond  the 
main  body,  and  the  third  the  rear-guard. 

ARNOLDISTS,  in  ccdcfjaAlcal  hiibry,  a  lea  of 
fcparatiiis,  io  called  from  their  leader,  Arnold  ot'Brcfle,  a 
great  dccktmer  agaioit  the  wealth  and  vices  of  the  clergy. 
He  is  alfo  cbar^widi  pNMhlng  agaioft  haplifinniid 
the  eucharift. 

AROMATIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  plants  and 
oAar  bodies  as  ]riflU  •  6at  fingottt  fiaall,  and  Jnvc  ft 
WW  fpicytafle. 

AROPH,  a  term  freqwnilyirfbabyFknodfiiaArft* 

tbootrtpttc  medidnes. 

AROURA,  a  Grecian  long  meafurc,  containing  fifty 
feet.  It  was  alio  frequently  lUed  for  a  fquare  mea/ure  of 
hair  the  plcthron.  The  EgyptiiB  aioim «§  dw  %«||« 
of  ft  huodrcd  cubits. 

ARPENT,  a  terra  foawtiaMS  wfed  to  doHieM  MR. 

ARQpEiiUSS.  See  Harquebuss. 

ARRACHEE,  ia  betaldry.  a  term  applied  to  die  no 
prcfentation     plants  torn  up  by  tkofOOtt* 

ARRAC.   See  Arac 

ARRAY,  inlaw,  impn-i  t^e  ranging  or  fetting  foilk 
a  jury  or  inqueftofmen  impanciied  on  fomecaiiiie. 

UattU  Array,  the  order  or  difpofidon  of  flA 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  engage  the  enemy. 

ARREARS,  the  remainder  0f  %  film  doe,  or  money 
rtmainiiw  in  ibe  bands  of  $»  wooontanc.  It  likorito 
fignifiei  cbemoosy  due  far  lent,  wages.  Ice.  orwbat  re- 
mains unpaid  of  jpeofions,  taus,  &c. 

ARRENATIOK,  in  the  foreft  laws,  implies  the  11. 
i  ciifing  the  owner  of  lands  in  a  forcft,  to  ijiLli^r-  them 
wtih  a  low  hedge  and  a  fmall  ditch,  in  cotifidcrAiiun  of  a 
yearly  rent. 

A(<RKST,  the  apprehending  and  fetzing  a  perfion,  in 
order  to  oblige  bin  to  be  obedient  to  the  law  wbidi  Is 
all  calies,  cloept  ticaibo,  felony,  or  breach  of  tfaa  peace* 
muft  be  done  by  virtue  of  a  precept  oiat  of  ftme  oeert* 
See  Writ. 

Arrbst  «/ Tivi/^nKnr,  the  aiTigning  juft  reafon  vrfay 
judgment  fhould  not  pafs,  as  want  of  notice  of  the  trial, 
a  material  defcdt  in  the  pleading,  when  the  record  dil&rt 
from  the  deed  impleaded,  when  perltms  are  mif-namcd, 
where  more  ia  given  by  the  verdrd  than  is  laid  in  the 
declaration,  dtc.  TUeinqr  bedoaedduriacRmimde^ 
civil  cafes. 

ARRESTS,  in  farriery,  mangv  tmnoaxs  between  tbe 
hamanddKpaftemof  •boile'a  nind  1^  See  Rat* 

TAILS. 

ARRHEPHORIA,  a  fcftival  amon  ;  Athr  r  ian  , 
in  honour  of  Minerva.  The  minifters  who  aihltcd  at  it 
were  boya  and  gjarli,  beemea  jevta  aad  tiealveyean  «f 

*&■  ,  _ 

The  word  isGieelt,  andeompoMBdaaof  siffevsr*  tof> 
Asy,  and  p%fuy  to  cany. 

Thb  fealt  vras  allbcalled  Hadiplwri,  from  Herfie,  the 
daoglitar  of  Cecrapa,  on  edmfe  acceuat  it  was  iafli* 

tUtM. 

ARRIERE,  d»  hmder  or  pdlaior  part  of  aay  diiag. 

Sec  Rkar. 

ARROND^ 
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ARRONDEE,  in  heraldry,  implies  a  crof:^,  dwnM 
of  which  are  compofed  of  fections  of  a  ctrcle. 

ARROW,  a  miffive  weapon,  flui-pjpointed  ami  barb- 
•dy  dcfifp^  to  be  fhot  from  a  ham.  Bow. 

AMoir»  among  furveyoff*  inplki  a  fouill  fiick 
ptiMyfhoi  wiak  icon,  wikidE  into  thcfwitod  uihtwi 

oi  the  chain. 

ARSCHIN,  in  commerce,  a  I-thl;  .nvjir.i::-  ufrd  in 
China  to  mcaUirc  ftufiil.    Four  antriii:!  niiki:  ttircc  Knw,- 

AKSENiC,  a  poibnous  mineral  (ubAaace,  rre4ucnUy 
found  mixed  witfa  other  matten. 

Tlw  ctaniils  hme  fonncd  virioaa  coi^edurn  about 
iMMie«f  d^fiagoltrooncfecet  b«t  have  not  been 
aUe  to  determine  what  it  rtally  ia«  or  to  what  clafs  of 
bodks  it  belongs,  They  have  called  it  fulphureous, 
undu  ui,  m[  rrur;,i1,  1  mineral  juice,  fic.  without  foun- 
dation. Horrh?.,ivr,  ui  his  "  Ekmcnu  Chemix,"  ranks  it 
under  the  ht^i  i  fulphuns,  and  fays  itapprcachcs  nearer 
to  the  nature  of  fulphur  than  of  anv  other  icnown  mixt 
body :  it  wantt,iMwcvcr,  the  peculiar  qyalities  by  which 
iil|lbw  a  diftingt>ifl><ed.  Stahl,  with  greater  probability, 
ii^ipafctitt*  be  of  a  (aline  nature.  In  feme  of  n%  iiates, 
it  apparently  poffefles  properties  attributed  to  falta  akmci 
but  in  other  ftate*,  it  it  as  obvioufly  metrilie. 

White  .'.rfenic,  or  arfenic  dviiX'v  (o  cnllr;',  is  a  moJe- 
ratrly  heavy,  compact,  haiii,  briuii:  cuui:jL;c  ;  ol  a  cry- 
ftallinc  or  vktioin  appearance,  gradually  changing,  frooi 
expofiire  to  the  air,  to  a  anlky  hue  like  that  of  porce- 
lain, and  at  length  to  the  opake  whiteneb  of  white  ena- 
ma!.  The  la^Bf  tutttu  pftfcm  thcic  tnw^MRipr 
longer  thta  tlw  floaHi  kk  *4rj  Umgu^mnitkMmdm 
air. 

In  the  fire,  it  neither  liurns,  nor  perfedly  malu  but 
totally  and  rr  j  JI! v  cxh.ilcs  in  thick  fumci,  of  a  ftrong 
fetid  fmell  re  cr  ji  n^  ti-.Ai  of  sarlic.  The  fumej,  caught 
in  pruji  T  v"i1rl:.,  rortx-.-ilc,  c:thcr  inito  crylfallinc  maHes 
again,  or  into  a  white  powder,  accordtjig  u  the  receiver 
it  left  or  more  removed  from  the  heat. 

Mimd  with  inflammable  matters,  and  expofed  to  the 
fire  ia  k  wtort  or  other  like  veflcl,  it  aflumes  a  metallic 
eppaasuce.  In  this  ibw^  it  gPMtljr  lefcoihiea  legalus 
«f  aittiiDDBy  I  beinR,  Ulie  that  ftmimawl,  oT  a  bright 
Ijparkling  whitifh  colour,  a  plated  or  leafy  texture,  and 
very  brittle :  bat  its  whitenefs  foon  changes  in  the  air  to 
a  dark  blackifh  hun.  h  iViW  continues  volatile,  as  in  its 
enmetaliic  form  :  it  burns  and  calcuics  m  the  tut,  and 
fublimes  into  white  arfenic,  as  at  firft. 

ArCenk  redttcbd  into  fine  powder,  and  boiled  in  fifteen 
timca  itt  weight  oC  water,  totally  diflblvoa.  If  the  folu- 
tkm  be  evaponted  a  little,  the  adhiiic  ihoett,  on  cooling, 
imo  cryftatt,  wWch  frequentlv  hiee  a  ydlowifli  tinjgc. 
Thr  rn'i  c  i:r  ,f^als  are  not  taken  up  again  by  boiling 
water ;  but  when  finely  pulverized,  thcv  dilTolvc  as  at 
fitft.  The  foJtttioQbtisaMfaiataAeibutJUcafidiDe 
flurpocft. 

AHeoic  diffoivcs  both  in  acid  and  in  alkaline  liquors, 
but  makes  no  cffrrvefccnce  witfa  either :  in  fixed  alka- 
line lixivia  it  difitjlves  very  pieodfully ;  in  acids,  more 
fparinglv.  Aiftmc  in  iti  MBonetillic  foaa,  called  re- 
gulus,  II  cafiar  of  fblndan  Aan  the  white  arftnte  or 
calx. 

Arfenic  is  employed  for  (undry  mechanic  ufes  ;  by  the 
dyT5,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  compofitionf  of  karitt  and 
other  fine  leda  ^  by  the  girdicrs  and  pinmikrrs  for 
whitening  their  brafs  or  copper  ;  by  the  goliifmithj,  (or 
enamelling ;  by  the  glafs-makcrs,  tor  promoting  the  fu- 
fion  of  the  frnt,  arid  the  cicarnefs  and  tranfparency  of 
the  glafti  bf  the  fModaDe^inakmt  in  white  glazinjp} 
by  the  prepaien  ef  oo^paBM  aeiala,  for  coaaniaicaiing 
a  6hn  whitenefs  to  copper  {  by  the  aflaycrt,  it  is  ufed, 
in  the  form  of  glafs,  for  promoting  the  fcoriiiration  ol' 
refraAory  ote?,  wiii<  h  [  articipate  of  tin  and  antimony, 
and  which  will  not  woik.  off,  but  run  into  lump!!  in  the 
cupel.  A  certain  artil^  at  Berlin  prepares  a  beautiful 
roctal,  like  the  firiefl  ftcel,  by  metting  caft  iron  with 
arfenic  and  glafs,  and  adding  a  little  un  dining  the  fu- 
fiea :  the  bouity  of  theOMial  depends  in  a  pmtawafare 
upon  the  proportiont.  In  Vienna,  a  metal  ii  made  for 
ornamental  ules,  ^femUing  the  fined  filvrr,  from  iron, 
uo,  and  arfenic )  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  a  Uitlc 


copper.  Arfenic  is  ufcd  alfo  in  folders,  or  for  unlttiig 
iron  with  tin,  in  Ibme  places  in  the  making  of  tinned 
iron  plates. 

Arfenic  is  amoft  violent  poifon  to  all  animals ;  unleft 
the  wolf  Aould  be  an  exception,  who  is  faid,  probably 

without  fufficient  foundation,  to  be  cnlv  purged  by  lU 
The  utmoft  caution  is  therefore  necefTar)  ,  in  all  opera- 
tions upon  arfenic,  to  avoid  iti  fumes:  it  is  on  account 
of  the  danger  attending  fuch  operations  that  this  mineral 
has  hitherto  been  fo  little  examined  by  the  chemifts; 

I  he  deltroying  of  rats,  or  other  domcAic  animals,  by 
means  of  arfenic,  is  full  of  danger ;  the  operation  of  the 
poilim  hflin^  fuch»  that  giett  part  of  it  is  difcharged,  and 
the  aMBBul  induoad  to  drink :  henee  fiiods,  liquors,  vti 
the  provender  of  cattle,  have  too  often  received  a  poi- 
fonons  taint.    If  we  cannot  catch  thofc  animals,  we 

II  . -IV  III  .  ;;h  1  fs  be  cleared  from  them  by  much  fafef 
means  than  the  ufe  of  arfenic  :  ffclh  night-lbtde  is  their 
enemy.  If  the  juice  of  the  leaves  or  berries  of  that  plant, 
or  the  diftilled  water  of  the  frelb  herb,  be  made  into 
pelleu  with  meal,  the  rats,  without  tsfling  diepcjUcla« 
will  forlake  the  pkcet  wfaeic  thev  are  hid. 

With  regard  to  the  eSc€b  Of  aifimic  in  die  homan 
bodhri  a  naofea,  fickncf»,  and  reaching  commonly  enfuc 
in  about  half  an  hour  after  taking  it  •,  followed  by  violent 
1,  iiriiiinas,  hiccups,  and  pains  in  the  ftomach  andbowelst 
convullions  and  palfies  of  the  limbs  prcfcnt?y  fucceed* 
with  intenfc  heats,  cold  fwcits,  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
extreme  anxiety,  retiieiTnefs,  proftration  of  iirensth^ 
thirft  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  lofs  of  r(aion» 
and  at  left  death.  If  the  quantity  taken  haa  been  COn^ 
fiderable,  the  ftomach  and  intefttnei  are  often  Ibond. 
upon  dilTeAion,  corroded  or  perfbraied  {  though  in  ee« 
neral  the  patient  expires  before  the  afiion  of  the  poilon 
has  proceeded  to  fucH  a  length.  There  arc  many  poifon* 
which  adt  by  coagulating  the  juices  ;  but  the  operation 
ot  arfenic  is  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  of  this  kind  ; 
arknic  rather  liquifies  than  coagulates  the  blood,  and 
makes  no  change  in  in  oolottr:  of  nrilk»  filiva,  and 
other  animal  juscta^  it  rather  prevents  than  promoiea  thn 
coagulation.  It  ia  better  to  acknowledge  our  igMMiBM 
than  ta  admiee  gnMiadkfil  conjeaurcs. 

Several  fobftancc*  have  been  propofed  i»  antldMcs  M 
this  poifon.  'Hm  ifr  w'r.o  im.,  nne  arfenic  to  .in  alkali, 
recommend  acids ;  and  thoie  who  imagine  .i  ^  corrofivc 
acid,  dired  alkalies  for  countcra^ing  its  efrcfts  :  but 
arfenic  is  apparently  neither  one  or  the  other.  If  rock 
cryftal,  or  bczoar,  or  the  roots  of  the  elder  tree,  by  fome 
ftron^ly  recommended,  have  feemed  to  do  fervice  where 
arfenic  had  been  taken ;  it  was  not  on  thofe  ingredients, 
but  on  the  oils  or  lata  ufed  akmg  with  ih«m»  that  the 
good  eflvfia  of  the  ncdieinc  depended.  Oils,  fats,  warm 
fat  broths,  frefh  butter,  milk,  t»ken  plentifully  and  re- 
peatedly, are  the  only  antidotes  j  both  for  obtunding  the 
force  of  the  arfenic,  and  promoting  its  difcharge  by  vomit. 
If  the  vtMtiiting  does  not  frcelv  fuccecd  by  the  libetal  ufe  of 
ti  t  i  ij  kinds  of  fubl^ances,  fome  mild  emetic  mud  be  add- 
ed i  the  cxpultion  of  the  poifon  being  a  principal  point. 
T  he  more  threatening  fymptoms  being  thus  removed, 
oilf  clyferai  and  a  |entle'lasativc,  are  neeeflaiy*  to  oh> 
tond  md  avacnate  Mcb  part  of  die  arfenic  aa  nmf  havn 
palled  into  the  inteftines ;  after  whicby  die  fbrcnglh  ia  to 
be  recruited  by  proper  analeptics. 

Cafes  frequently  happen  m  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  determine  whether  a  particular  fubltnnce  be  arfenic  or 
not  ;  as  when  powdery  matters  arc  found  in  the  itomach 
of  thole  who  are  fufpetled  to  have  died  by  poifon  Arfe- 
nic, in  a  folid  form,  may  bcdiftinguithed  by  it^  yielding, 
in  the  fire,  white  liunea,  and  a  g^lic  fmell  i  and  bjr  iia 
whitening  cupper.  This  loft  trial  is  natk  eenwnodioolly 


made,  by  placing  a  little  of  the  powder  betvrixt 
clean  poliOied  copper-plates,  binding  the  plates  firmty 
together  with  wire,  eloiini^  the  jundure  all  round  with  •> 
gfKjd  lute,  and  then  heating  them  red-hot.  We  may  try 
r<lk>  whether  any  reguline  or  fcmimctallic  matlir  ia  Cv* 
tainabic,  by  means  of  tartar  and  iuct. 

The  principal  preparations  of  arfenic  are,  fixed  arfirnir, 
and  the  arfenical  magnet.  Fixed  arfimic  is  ande  fay  gra- 
dually injeding  powdered  arfenic  into  melted  nitR^  com* 
monly  in  the  prcMortionofone  part  of  the  formatlOtWO 
of  the  latter.   When  the  ebullition  is  over,  iho  cncfbfo 
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i»  covered,  the  matter  kept  melted  for  a  little  time  with 
a  llrong  tire,  and  afterwards  edulcorated  with  water. 
The  arieriiciti  magnet  is  a  mixture  of  equal  pans  of  pure 
white  arfenic,  fulphur,  and  antimony,  reduced  feparatcly 
into  fine  powder,  then  iiuxed»  put  uito  a  glafs  body  fct 
in  land  in  a  crucible,  wid  urged  wWh  a  very  gradual  fire, 
till  tlic  matter  is  mclied  into  a  red  vitreous  mafs  refembling 
a  deep  Earnct  or  ruby.  We  mud  be  cautious  in  handling 
this  arknica]  glafi,  *»  •  woond  icedvcd  from  it  nwy  be 
dangerous. 

run  cryftalline  white  arfenic  is  never  found  native  in 
the  earth.  A  powdery  white  arfenk  is  wm  and  then 
met  with  in  fome  of  the  Bohemian  and  Saxon  mine* ; 
though  even  this  feems  to  be  not  a  ii.ituiat  arfenic,  but 
to  have  been  fcparatcd  and  (ubhtned  Iruai  the  orc&,  by 
the  wood  Arcs  made  in  the  mines  for  burftine  the  mafl'cs 
of  ore.  It  it  obfervable,  that  Saxony,  of  adl  countries 
in  the  word,  is  the  richeft  in  arfeokal  om  t  and  that 
thL-  richtrH  filver-ovea  abound  with  aiienic.  jNSMMdaw'r 

AftSiS  and  Tut  SIS,  in  miific  ,  is  a  term  applied  to 
cotnporuions,  in  which  one  pan  rifcs  and  the  other 
falls. 

AR5MART,  in  botany,  the  name  of  fcveral  fpedei  of 
perficarta.   See  PeasicARtA. 

ART,  yfn,  a  fyftem  of  rules  fervinp  to  facilitate  the 
performance  of  certain  a£lions  i  in  which  fenle  it  tiands 
oppoled  10  fcienoe,  or  »  iyftem  of  ({Mculativc  prin- 
ciples. 

Arts  are  coramonly  divided  into  liberal  and  mecha- 

ric.il  ;  the  former  comprchcndinjj;  pixrtrv,  palntini;, 
fculptvjic,  architecture,  6tc.  and  the  latter,  the  whole 

body  of  mechanical  otadea^  aa  CMrpepdy,  maAniyt  tinr- 

acry,  ttc* 

Aat  aod  Pakt,  in  die  lavr  Seodand,  is  applied  to 
in  aeeanalic& 

ARTEMESIA,  mugwort,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 

plant,  wliofe  ftalks  arc  hrm,  and  generally  of  a  purp'iifh 
colour :  the  leaves  arc  deeply  divided,  reticmbiing  thufe 
of  common  wormwood,  of  a  dark  green  colour  above, 
and  hoary  underneath :  the  flowers,  which  are  fmall, 
naked,  and  diliraos,  ftand  at6t  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  the  fields  and 
walle  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

This  pl.int  has  been  chiefly  recommended  for  promotinij 
the  uterine  evacuations,  antf  abating  hvfVeric  fpafm^  ;  tor 
which  purpofe  infufioos  of  it  have  been  drank  as  tea,  aiKl 
uledasabatb.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mUdefi  of  the 
rubftsnce*  made  ufe  of  in  fudi  intentions}  and  may  per- 
K  p  b  -  of  fcrvice  in  fome  cales, where  nediciMsot  more 
activity'  would  be  improper, 

AR  rtRlAL,  ill  anatomy,  any  thing  bdonpog  I0» or 
that  performs  the  office  of,  an  artery. 

Artbmai,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

ARTtRIO  rOMY,  the  opening  an  artery  in  order 
to  procvire  an  evacuation  ut  blixxi. 

The  word  js  Greek,  ApTHf/rrifUA,  and  compounded  of 
«pTitp(2,  an  artery,  and  ti^imi,  to  cut. 

ARTiuRY,  in  Rnatoa>i|r,  a  conical  tnha  or  canal, 
which  conveys  die  blood  from  dw  heart  to  all  puts  of 
die  body. 

An  artery  is  compofed  of  three  membranes  or  coats;, 
the  oiitermoit  o(  which  appears  to  be  a  web  <if  fine  blood 
velTc!«  and  nerves,  for  conveying  nourtlbment  to  the  in- 
terior membranes.  The  next  Is  compofed  of  circular 
or  fpiral  fibres,  of  which  there  are  note  or  hwir,  ac- 
cording to.the  magnitude  of  the  artery.  Thefe  fibres, 
being  very  clal^ic,  contract  tliemfelyes  with  fome  force, 
when  the  power  ceafes  b^  which  they  have  been  ex- 
tended. The  third  and  mnermoft  membrane  is  of  a 
dnfe  caRCextiirei  yet  fine  and  tnuifpacent.  It  fcrvca  to 
keep  the  blood  witbin  its  disnnels,  which  odietwife 
would,  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  arter)',  feparate  the  fpi- 
fal  fibres  from  one  another.  The  pulfc  of  the  arteries 
Otmfifli  of  two  reciprocal  motions,  like  the  piilic  ol  the 
heart,  beiog  a  fvilolc  and  a  diaftole,  keeping  oppofite 
times)  theTyftoieofdieoneanfweriogtothediafnleof 
the  other. 

The  wieries  of  die  human  bodv  are,  ftridly  fpcaking, 
•nlf  twB^  nanwly,  the  ao(ia»uidthepu]nioiuvyafiay(* 
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all  tl«e  other  arteries,  tho*  diftinguifbcd  by  prt^r  msnts^ 
bein^  cm!  ,  branches  of  thefe  two. 

The  ate  ending,  aorta,  which  arifes  immediately  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  prefently  after  gives  two 
arteries,  called  coronary  ones»  to  the  heart- itfelf.  A  little 
above  this  It  is  divided  into  three  afcending  brsnchcsi 
from  which  arc  formed  the  two  carotids,  sr.d  -.he  two 
fubclavians ;  and  from  thefe  l.^tt  )rocced  the  itiUlt^uJaxis 
colli,  tlie  external  fcsipiilary  artery,  tKe  fupcrior  intet- 
coftals,  the  mcdialbnal  artery,  the  tupenor  diaphagmatie 
artery,  the  mammary  artery,  and  the  axiUacy  artenea :  dl 
which  are  fubdividcd  into  Idfcr  branches. 

From  the  defending  truidfc  of  die  aosta,  proceed  in  the 
following  order;  the  bronchial  arter v,  the  inferior  inter- 
cuflals,  the  arteries  of  the  a:fuph.i^u*,  the  interior  dia- 
phragmatics,  the  cccliac,  fupcrior  niclenteric,  the  renal 
or  emulgent  arteries,  the  facra,  and  two  iliacs.  Tbeiii 
are  the  main  brantsbes  tent  out  from  the  dcfccnding 
aorta,  each  of  which  is  again  tubdivided  into  many  Icftr 
branches. 

But  ^g.  I.  plate  VI.  which  is  taken  from  Drake's 
Anatomy,  will  give  a  much  bcucr  idea  of  the  arteries 
of  the  human  body,  than  is  poffUe  w  be  csmrejed  tf 
words. 

t.  The  aorta  cot  irom 'its  origin  at  the  left  ventrw-te 
of  the  heart.  Fig.  3.  of  the  fame  plate,  reprc  fi nt  -,  part 
ot  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  turned  infide  out ;  «, «,  the  in- 
ternal, or  nervous  coat ;  A,  4,  the  miifeelar  caet  i  if  the 
external,  or  vafcular  coat. 

A.  The  three  femi-hmar  valves  of  the  aorta,  as  they 
appear  when  they  hinder  the  blood  firom  coming  back 
into  the  left  ventrick  of  the  heart,  iniu  diaflole. 

2, 2.  The  trunk  of  die  cofooary  aiteiica  irifiag  fim| 
the  aorts. 

3.  Linmentum  artcriofam.  ; 
4«  4-  The  fubdaviatt  aiterieii 

5,  5.  The  two  carotid  arteikt. 

6,  6.  The  two  vertebral  arteries,  which  arifc  from  the 
fubclavicub,  and  paf$  through  all  the  tranlverle  proceflei 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

7,  7.  1  he  arteries  which  convey  blood  .to  the  iowcf 
part  of  the  face,  tongoe,  ai^aceiit  mddet  and  glands. 

9,  8.  The  trunks  of  the  temporal  arteries  fpringtng 
from  the  cerotids,  and  giving  branches  to  the  parotid 
glands. 

9,  9.  Branches  of  the  temporal  arteries,  conv^ing 
blood  to  the  ncigbboiuijig  aiiMka»  the  haiiy  Icalpi  naa 

forehead. 

10,  to.  The  tmnks  which  fend  Mood  to  the  fiDnnntan 
pj     n,  particnkurly  to  the  glands  of  IB aincont  aeoN 

1 1, 1 1.  The  ocdphd  aiieiiea,whofeinuktpaiacloft 

by  the  mammiform  procafi. 
la,  ta.  Mufdes  which  canry  blood  to  the  fanoest 

gargareon,  and  mufcles  of  tbo(e  parts. 

B,  B.  Small  portions  of  the  bafis  of  the  ftuU,  pcr>- 
forated  by  the  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  part  of  whlcll  b 
reprefentcd  as  hanging  to  the  arteries. 

13. 13.  f  he  contortions  of  the  carotid  aiMiei^  before 
they  pals  the  bafis  of  the  ikull  to  the  bcain. 

14. 14.  I'hefe  parts  of  die  carotid  ateerks,  where  diev 
pafs  by  each  fide  of  the  fella  turcica,  where  feveral  rmall 
branches  arite  from  them,  and  help  to  compofe  the  rete 
mirabile. 

C.  The  glandula  pituiaria,  taken  out  of  the  fella  tur- 
cica, lyiii^  between  the  two  contorted  trunks  of  the  ca- 
rotid artenes,  marked  14,  14. 

D,  D.  The  arterix  ophthalmicz,  which  fpring  from 
the  carotids  before  they  enter  the  pia  mater. 

15.  1  he  contortions  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  as  they 
pafs  the  iranfvcrfe  procefles  of  the  filft  VeRebflC  of  dio 
neck,  towards  the  os  oticipitis. 

t6.  The  two  truntcs  of  the  vertebral  arteries  that  lie 

on  the  medulla  oblongata. 

17.  The  communicant  branches  bciwecii  the  carodd 
and  cervical  artery. 

iH,  18.  The  ramifications  of  the  arteries  within  the 
(kull,  the  larger  trunks  of  which  lie  hetwaen  tho  lobe* 
of  the  brain,  and  its  fulci. 

£,  £.  The  arteries  of  the  cerebdlum. 

I9».i9,.  The  wtetki  of  thelnyniti  tl^ioid glands, 

anU 
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and  aiij-crijt  n-.ufi.!c;-,  .inu  parts  arifing  from  the  fubda- 

30»  20.  Others  aiifing  near  the  former,  which  convey 
Uoiri  to  the  tnufcles  of  the  neck  and  fcapula. 

ai,  21.  The  mammarUe,  wbkb  ariie  from  the  fubda- 
vian  arteries,  and  defcend  on  the  cartilages  of  tlie  true 
ribs  intcrn.illy,  on  each  fide  the  os  pc£loris  or  ftemum. 
Some  branches  of  thefe  pafs  through  the  pectoral  as  well 
as  Intercoftal  mufcles,  and  give  blood  to  the  breafts, 
vliae  (bey  meet  bant  hnndDca  of  the  iater^ofial  ar- 
fcriet. 

22,  22.  The  arteries  of  the  mulclnof  dw  OS  hameri» 

and  ibmc  of  tbofc  of  the  fcapula. 

23,  23.  Thofc  parts  of  the  large  trunks  of  the  arteries 
of  the  arm,  which  are  liable  to  oe  wounded  in  opening 
^  vena  bafilica,  or  iuBBniioft  of  die  time  vein*  an  die 
^ding  of  the  cubit. 

25,  35.  A  communicant  branch  of  an  artery  arifmg 
from  the  trunk  of  the  artery  of  the  ami,  above  its  flexure 
at  the  cubit,  which  is  inofculateJ  with  theaxtcctes  below 
cubit. 

a^a6.  Tkt  mcmal  aitery  of  the  cubit,  which  makes 
Ae  pulfe  near  the  carpiia. 

27,27.  Arteries  of  the  hanr! 5  an  i  fingers. 

28,  28.  The  defcending  trunic  ct  the  artcria  magna. 

2^  The  bronchial  artery,  fprin^ing  from  one  of  the 
httifW?**''  astcries :  it  (bmetiiBes  arifes  immediately  from 
the  Mcending  tnoik  of  the  aortas  o^c<^  ^iinci 

from  the  fuperior  istCKdU  antciy  which  fpriagi  from 

the  ijbclavian. 

_,L  .  A  (ni^ll  artery,  fpringing  from  the  fore  pam  of 
the  aorta  dcfccndens,  and  pwoiig  to  the  gula. 

31*  31*  The  interoofbd  artenci  oa  «■»  fide  die  atte- 
m  magna  defccadeoi.  . 

32.  The  tntnleef  tike  arteria  cttliaca,  whence  fpring, 
•  33»  33-  '^^^  hepatic  arteries,  and 

24<        arteria  cyftica,  or  the  ^ali-bladder.  . 

35.  Arteria  coronariavcntticuli  inleriar.  . 
The  pjrlwica. 

37.  The  epiploic*  dextra,  fituflia,  and  media,  fpring- 
aog  from  the  cornraria. 

38.  i  he  ramifications  of  the  coronary  artery,  which 
Cmoracc  the  bottom  of  the  flomach.  , 

39.  Coronaria  ventricuii  fupcrior. 

40.  40.  The  phrenic  arteries,  or  the  two  arteries  of 
die  diapiuagm  ;  that  on  the  left  fide  arifmg  from  the 
trunk  (K  tlie  anteria  magna  i  the  right  fpringing  from  the 
fseliaca. 

4.1.  The  trunk  of  the  fplenic  artery,  ariluig  from  the 
cniaca,  contorted. 

4ft.  Two  finaM  arteries  gotfig,  to  the  upper  ^rt  of  the 
(duoddnimandpiDcreMi  «ie,reftof  the  aitenes  of  the 
pincreas  fprUig  fion^K^pttuiic  iyrt^  V^^gff  to 
ihc  fplecn.  ... 

43.  The  trunk  of  the  arteria  ndontefiCB  fiiperior 
turned  towards  the  right  fide. 

4A.  The  branches  of  the  fupcrior  mefentcric  arterj', 
fiteid  from  the  fmall  guts.  Here  ;he  various  anallomofes 
the  branches  of  this  artery  make  in  the  mefentery,  be- 
§Dre  they  arrive  at  the  intcftincs,  may  he  obfcrvcd. 

45.  1  he  inferior  mefentcric  artery  ariftng  from  the 
nrteria  magna. 

46.  Remarkable  aoaftoraeles  of  the  niefentrje  artery 
Wtui  die  fuperior. 

47.  4-.  The  branches  of  the  inferior  roefaitttfc  ar- 
tery, as  they  pals  to  the  intcl^inum  colon. 

48.  Thofe  of  the  return. 

4.9.  The  cm^lfient  arteries  of  the  kidneys. 

50.  The  vertebral  arteries  of  the  loins. 

51,  51.  The  fpcrmatic  arteries,  which  defcend  to  the 
^teitcs,  and  are  fo  fmall  as  tocfcape  being  Ailed  with  wax. 
.    j2.  Arteria  facra. 

53.  ,Aitcrise  iliaci. 

54»  54«  Rami  iliaci  exIcniL  . 

55,  55.  Uiaci  iotcmi. 

56,  56.  The  two  umbilical  anqiiei  cut  offj  dut  on 
.the  rishc  fide  is  drawn  as  in  the  fatttt%  and  die  left  CX- 
preiled  as  in  an  adult. 

57,  57.  The  epigaftric  arteries,  which  afccnd  under 
.the  fifbc  mufcles  of  the  abdonent  and  an  inofciihied 
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58,  5S.  Branches  of  the  external  iliac  arteiics,  ::Li]\i;g 
between  the  two  oblique  niulLlc,  of  the  abdomci. 

59, 59.  Branches  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  whicii 
convey  the  blood  to  dic  cxienibres  and  obturatoies 
mufda  of  tlie  thi^. 

60,  60.  The  trunks  of  the  arteries  which  pafs  to  the 
penis. 

61. 61.  The  arteries  of  the  bladder. 

62.62.  ThekltCnial  arteries  of  the  pti&ndum,  which* 
with  thofe  here  opiefled  with  the  penis,  malM  the  hj^iK 
gaftrie  arteries  in  women. 

6  3  Th'i  penis  extended  with  wat»  and  dried. 

64.  1  iie  glans  penis. 

65.  The  upper  part  of  the  dorfum  penis,  cut  from  the 
body  of  the  penis,  and  raifcd,  to  (hew  the  corpora  caver- 
nofa  penis. 

66.  Corpora  cavernofa  penlt,  freed  jxam  theoiffapulMS* 
and  tied  after  inflation. 

67.  The  two  arteries  of  the  penis,  as  diq^  appear  in* 
jeded  with  wax. 

68.  The oipfiiUand  Aptnm nf  die 
penis. 

69.  The  cmial  arterleai  ■ 

70,70.  The  aittiks  whidi  pafi  Co  the  Dulcles  of  dm 

thighs  and  tibise. 

71.  That  part  of  the  crural  artery  that  pafTes  the  bam* 

72.  The  three  larc^  tninles  of  tlie  arteries  of  the  legs. 

73.  The  arteries  of  the  foot,  widi  their  cotnmuniciatins 

branch,  from  their  funrrior  to  thfir  'nfcrior  trunk,  as  weU 
as  their  comrouniciUuiu  .it  tiic  extremity  of  each  toe,  like 
thofc  of  the  fingers. 

Rsugh  Artery,  or  afpcria  arteria.  Sec  Asperia 
Arteria. 

ARTHANITA,  fowbread,  in  botany,  a  low  plan^ 
without  any  other  ftalk  than  the  (lender  pedicles  of  the 

leaves  and  flowers  :  the  leaves  arc  pretty  large,  round,  of 
a  green  coiour,  above  with  white  fpecks,  and  purpllili 
underneath :  the  flowers  purplifh,  monopctalous,  deeply 
divided  into  five  liqgment8,fiwowed  by  round  feed  veflela  i 
the  roots  large,  fimewhat  slobular,  with  leveral  fibra, 
blackif}i  nn  the  c  jtfi  'c,  and  white  within.  It  is  peren- 
nial, a  iidtu  c  of  [ht  Uiithern  parts  of  Europe,  and  culti- 
vated in  fomc  of  our  gardens. 

The  frdh  roots  of  arthanita  have  a  naufcous,  acrid, 
biting  tafte,  and  no  remarkable  fmell :  b^  drj  ing,  their 
acrimony  is  greatly  abated,  by  long  kenn^  it  is  almoft 
dcf^royed  i  though  after  they  have  loft  ib  much  as  to 
make  very  little  imprcffion  on  the  organs  of  taftc,  they 
ftill  betray,  when  taken  internally,  a  great  degree  of  irri- 
tating power.  Dried  and  powdered,  they  have  been  givtt 
in  dofes  of  a  dram,  and  found  to  operate  as  a  ftrong;, 
inflammatory,  yet  flow  cathartic.  The  juices  is  find  to 
purge  flrongly  when  applied  externally  to  the  belly;  and 
the  juice  or  bruifed  root  to  be  of  great  efficacy  for  foft- 
ening  and  difcuHing  indolent  and  krophulous  tumours. 
The  Howcrs  are  of  a  different  nature,  having  a  mode- 
ratdy  firong  and  very  pleafant  imcli,  and  little  other 
than  a  mucUasinous  tafie :  they  have  been  ufed  medi- 
cinally, and  the  ufeof  dieroou  is,  now,  among  us,  in 
great  meafure  laid  alide.  Lit^t  I^vy  ^ At  Idouri^ 
Mtdita. 

ARTHRITIS,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe,  well  known  by 
the  appeiiatton  of  the  gout.   See  the  article  Gout. 
The  word  is  Greek,  and  derived  from  afflfio*,  a  joint} 

becaufe  the  chief  feat  of  thatdiflemper  is  in  the  joints. 

ARTHRODIA,  in  anatomy,  a  fpecies  of  articulation, 
wherein  the  flat  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a  (hal- 
low focket  in  the  other.  The  humerus  and  fcapula  are 
joined  by  this  fpecies  of  articulation. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «iflyw^  n 
joint,  and  J'tyiuxi,  to  receive. 

ARTHROb'lU.M,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  eenus  of 
imperfcdl  cryilals,  always  fouftd  in  complex  maues,  and 
forming  lone  finele  pyiamids,  with  very  fliaft  and  flendef 
columns.   See  Crystal. 

ARTICHOKE,  Cymira^  in  botany,  a  wdl-lcnown 
plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  requires  a  rich,  deep, 
and  moift  foil,  thoroughly  dug  feveral  umes  over,  and 
mixed  with  plenty  of  weU  rotted  dung,  to  the  depth  of 
at  lead  three  feet ;  for  the  deeper  the  mould  is,  the  lefs 
watering  they  will  reqaire  in  dm  iunmeTs  end  the  larger 
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snd  better  fiavoured  their  fruit  will  be  in  MtttOUL.  They 
naaj  be  railed  from  feeds :  but  the  ufnal  snd  moft  cxpe- 

Jitiovis  way  of  priipai^ating  them  is  by  flips,  or  fuckers, 
t.iki-ii  froni  the  oKi  rout:;  in  Fcbru.-'.ry  or  March,  or  as 
loci.-i  as  the  harJ  trolKs  arc  over.  Thcfc  fucltcrs  Omuld  be 
taken  off  with  fomc  fibres  to  them ;  and  if  they  arc 
planted  in  a  well  piepaicd  foil,  like  the  abovcoMiidoned, 
tliey  wUl  ^ield  the  next  aututnh. 

The  time  for  taking  off  thefe  fuckers  Is  alio  the  proper 
ftafiin  for  drcfling  the  o!d  ftock^  ;  which  is  pLrfomicd 
thus:  After  all  the  earth  has  been  removct!  fn>m  about 
the  ftock,  down  to  below  the  part  from  which  the  young 
Ihoots  are  produced,  two,  or  at  Oioft  three,  of  the  clear- 
eft,  ftraightcf^,  and  ntoft  promifingof  thelefhoots,  ifluing 
frrtm  the  under  part  of  tnc  Urtck,  .ire  chofcn  for  a  crop. 
Thcic  4.%-  far  prcftrablc  to  the  Itrong  thicV.  (hoots  Chat 
generally  fpring  up  from  the  crown  of  the  root-;,  with 
woody  ftcms,  which  never  produce  good  or  regularly 
fcaled  fruit.  The  gardener  then  (having  prtvioufly 
taken  off  the  fuckers  intcndfd  for  planting  elfewhere,  in. 
doing  of  which  care  inuft  be*  taken  not  to  injuiv  the 
plants  intended  to  rcmuiti)  forcci  off,  with  his  thutnb- 
•til  the  other  bud$  and  young  ilioots,  clofe  up  to  the  head 
of  the  ftock  ;  feparatcs  the  young  plants  that  are  left,  as 
far  afunder  as  he  can,  without  breaking  them ;  draws 
die  earth  op  to  them  with  a  fpade ;  pieBes  it  down  clofe 
aroand  them  with  his  hnnd<;  ;  and  then  pulls  off  tbetop^ 
of  the  leaves  which  hani;  down. 

Some,  when  they  give  this  dtcfllins,  dig  their  ground 
all  over,  and  are  well  rewarded  for  their  pains  by  the  ex- 
traordinary finenefs  of  their  fruit. 

When  this  is  done,  and  the  ground  laid  level,  a  crop 
of  fpinage  may  be  lowed  between  the  ftocks ;  for  it  will 
be  gathered  before  the  artirhoke>  can  rover  the  ground. 

'l  oward  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  plants  begin  to  fruit,  all  the  young  (hoots,  produced 
from  their  roots  or  fietns  fince  the  drelEng,  muft  be 

Eulled  up  or  cut  off,  fo  at  to  leave  only  the  principal 
ead,  which  will  by  that  means  bear  a  fine  large  fruit. 
When  the  artichokes  arc  fit  to  gather,  their  (Icms  muft 
be  cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground,  in  order  that  thcftocks 
may  make  ftroug  frclh  (hoots  before  the  end  of  Qdober, 
which  is  the  ufual  fcafon  for  earthing  them  up,  or,  as 
the  gardenen  term  it,  landing  them :  though  this  may  be 
deferred  till  any  time  in  December,  !f  the  weather  proves 

lljild. 

This  eatihing  of  them  confifis  in  cutting  off  all  the 
young  flioots  quite  clofe  to  the  ground,  then  digging  a 
trench  between  each  row,  and  covering  the  ftocks  with 
tiie  earth  thrown  up,  in  Rich  manner,  mat  they  may  be, 

as  nearly  as  poffible,  under  the  middle  of  the  ndge. 
This  will  fee uic  them  from  any  common  froft,  and  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  ufunl  practice  of  coveriniT  them 
with  long  dung,  which  never  fdWi  to  render  their  fruit 
fmall  and  very  thin  bottomed  ;  for  nothing  is  more  pre- 
judicial to  this  plant,  than  the  burying  of  new  dune  near 
its  roots,  or  laying  it  about  them ;  fo  great  is  the  danger 
of  its  making  them  rot,  and  of  its  harbouring  vcrnnn, 
which  will  dcUroy  them.  If,  indeed,  hard  froiis  are 
apprehended,  a  quanthy  of  long  dung,  peas  haulm,  tan- 
ner's bark,  or  any  other  light  covering,  may  be  laid  over 
ttaevtdges  }  beciufe  Icwillthere  be  at  fuch  a  difhnce  as 
not  to  injure  the  roots.  This  covering  (hould  rot  be 
laid  on  till  there  is  no  avoiding  ii ;  and  it  (hould  be  care- 
fully taken  off  as  foon  as  the  weather  is  nnld  ;  for  the 
plants  will  certainly  be  injured  if  it  lies  too  long  upon 
them. 

The  plants,  thus  earthed  aj^  will  not  rcauire  any  far- 
ther care  before  the  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of 
^larch,  by  which  time  thry  wil!  h.\\  c  £rrown  through 
the  ridge  of  mould  ;  and  this,  if  the  weather  be  proper, 
is  the  Icafon  for  drcfling  their  rooti  as  before  ditcded. 

Though  the  ftocks  of  artichokes  will  lafl  ten,  or  even 
fifteen  years,  in  a  rich  and  deep  foil ;  yet,  as  they  arc 

Sreat  impovcri(hers  of  the  ground,  their  fruit  will  dwin- 
Ic,  fo  as  to  render  it  mod  advifeable  to  renew  the  whole 
plantation  every  fourth  or  (ifth  year,  or,  pi  rh.([iv,  rather 
every  fecond  or  third  :  to  this  end,  the  ground  being  pre- 
pared, and  provifion  made  of  a  fufncient  number  of 
liickers  chofcn  in  the  manner  before  dire£kcd  }  that  is  to 
fay,  dear,  found,  ftinftfted  wMi  ibies,  and  not  woody ; 


the  gardener  ihould  pare  off  the  knotted  part  Whidl 
joined  to  the  flalk.  If  it  cuts  crifp  and  tender,  the  (tickef 

is  good  ;  but  if  it  be  tough  and  ftrinpy,  T*ic  ftioot  is  not 
worth  planting.  Having  thus  fmgled  out  thofc  that  .ire 
fittell  f(ir  his  purpofc,  hl'Thouldcut  off  their  la.'^'c  outfidc 
leaves  pretty  low,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  middle,  of 
heart  leave*,  miwrile  above  th-.m.  After  this,  if  the 
weather  he  very  dry,  or  the  planu  have  been  long  taken 
from  die  flodcs,  it  will  be  right  to  let  their  root  ends,  u 
leaft,  in  a  tub  of  water,  for  three  or  four  hours,  to  rcfrcfh 
them  before  they  are  planted.  The  bed  method  of 
planting  them  is  m  rows  as  ftraight  as  poffible,  and  at  the 
diAanceof  two  feet  from  each  other  in  the  row.  If  them 
be  more  rows  than  one,  as  generally  is  the  cafe  wbeie  t 
full  crop  is  wanted  t  thcfc  fhould  be  live  feet  afundcr, 
and  the  plants  fhould  be  fct  quincunx  fafhion.  They 
fhould  be  planted  about  four  inches  deep,  the  earth  (hould 
be  clofed  very  faft  to  their  roots,  and,  if  the  feafon  provea 
dr)',  they  fhould  be  watered  twice  or  thrice  a  wcck^  tOI 
they  have  taken  good  root.  In  a  favourable  feafon,  or  on  • 
morft  foil,  thefe  plants  will  produce  the  laigefl  and  beft 
;!rt-h"V-,-;  in  .Atiguft  and  Sqjtember,  after  all  the  old 
ii^ci^  i  av  c  ccaicd  to  bear ;  fo  that  a  doubly  long  cooti.> 
nuance  of  this  fruit  miy  be  hid,  by  making  a-new  Imi- 
tation every  year. 

A  thin  crop  of  fpinage  may  be  lawn  upon  this  greondl 
before  the  plants  are  fet ;  but  none  of  it  muff  be  luftni 
to  crow  very  near  them. 

if  any  of  the  aitichokes,  thii">  planted  in  the  fpring, 
(hould  not  produce  fruit  in. the  autumn,  they  may  be 
made  to  yield  it  in  the  winttr,  or  early  the  next  fpring, 
by  tying  up  their  leaves  at  the  time  of  earthing  up  their 
roots,  heaping  up  mould  around  till  onty  their  tops  are 
fcen,  and  then  covering  thofe  tops  with  a  lltlk( ftCMT, IMF 
peas  haulm,  to  defend  them  from  froft. 

7  he  kitchen  gardeners  near  London,  who  cndfavoor 
to  make  the  mon  of  every  inch  of  their  high-rated  land, 
generally  plant  their  rows  of  ariichelEes  nine  or  ten  ftet 
afundcr  i  and,  belides  fowing  between  them  radifhrs  or 
fpinage,  they  plant  two  rows  of  cauHflowers,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  feet  and  an  half  from  each  i  :h  -  i  the 
rows,  and  of  four  fcet  from  row  to  row  ;  fo  that  tall  five 
feet  arc  allowed  for  the  artichokes.  In  Mar,  when  tbS 
crop  of  radifbes  or  foinage  is  taken  o)F,  -th^  fow  nlmg 
the  middle  of  the  fpate hetween  the  t#o  fmntf  eam\t~ 
flowers,  a  row  of  cucumbers  for  pickling,  at  thcdifJance 
of  every  three  feet ;  and  between  the  cauldbwcrs  and  the 
artichokes  they  plant,  for  winter  ufe,  a  row  of  cabbagea 
or  lavoys,  which  have  room  enough  to  (jfow  after  the 
cauliflowers  and  artichokes  are  tucen  dK  Thut  dtt 
ground  is  fiilly  cropprd  Airint^  the  whbTe  feafan. 

If  the  artichoke  (locks  fhool  but  weakly  in  the  fpring^ 
as  they  will  do  if  the\  have  been  hurt  by  frofl  or  too 
much  wet ;  the  beft  way  is  to  uncover  them  with  a  fpade^ 
to  loofen  and  break  the  mmild  around  them,  or  rather  M 
dig  the  whole  ground,  if  it  be  not  planted  tvitb  9iiy  thio^ 
elfe,  and  dien  to  eanb'up  a.Ijttle  the  plants  «f  cadi  Aodu 
In  three  weeks  or  a  iiiODtb*t  tine  after  tUs,  ibc  fl^  wriU 
be  fit  to  take  off.  "•• 

A  moift  rich  foil  always  yields  the  largcfl  and  bcfl  ar- 
tichokes i  but  if  it  be  very  moift,  the  nmts  will-  s»oc  li«w 
through  the  winter.  Such  ground  (hoald  tbenefistw  fce 
allotted  for  frefh  plantations  made  every  fprinrt,  to  fupply 
the  talile  in  autumn,  after  the  old  l^ock?  hzvc  done  bear- 
ing: and  for  early  fruit,  the  plants  fhould  be  in  a  drier 
fituation.  It  (hould  alfo  be  open,  and  at  a  diftance  Itoaa 
the  dripping  of  trees ;  for  they  would  draw  the  plaoCB 
up  in  hci^t,  and  thereby  render  their  ihiit  poar  mad 
fmall. 

The  two  forts  cf  artichokes,  commonly  cultivated  in 
this  countrj',  are  the  globe  and  the  French.  The  former* 
which  has  oy  far  the  moft  ftc(hy  leaves,  the  thickeft  boc- 
torn,  and  the  befi  tafte,  is  delervedly  piefierred*  It  in 
alfo  the  largeft.  The  fcdea  of  diis  fort  are  brawss,  mnd. 
turn  inward.  The  French  artichoke  is  more  conical,  its 
fcales  are  narrower,  of  a  greener  colour,  and  frequently 
ttirned  outwitd,  and  it  Ms  a  difagiReable  perfumed  fla- 
vour. 

The  bottoms  of  aitidiokes  are  good  for  manjr  culinary 
ufes.  The  way  to  preferve  them  all  the  winter  is,  to 
fcf  aratc  them  fxom  the  leaves,  puboA  them,  and  hang 
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up  in  a  dry  place,  ftruiig  on  packthmd*  wftb  t 
clean  piece  of  paper  b«cweeit  cmy  bottom,  to  pvvent 
their  touching  one  another.  They  are  likewife  faid  to  be 
verv  good  pickled. 

M.  de  Cbateauvieux  has  raifed  mod  excelient  arii- 
chokca  in  dw  open  field,  without  dunging  the  ground  at 
•U,  or  even  watering  the  plants  t  but  iblely  by  a  judtcioua 
execution  of  the  prindplea  of  die  new  kufl>andiy:  fo 
Cicat  arc  the  bcnchts  which  accrue  from  a  th-  i  i  -h 
uurin:r  of  the  earth  !  Artichokes  which  he  plai.ii.d  mc 
en<l  ot  M.iv,  produced  in  September  their  tirft  fruics, 
which  were.  111  general,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
cincumfcrence.  Their  leaves  covered  entiidy  beds  fix 
feet  wide,  in  which  they  were  planted. 

This  renders  it  highly  probable,  that  if  artichoke 
were  always  planted  in  fin<^le  rows,  and  in  beds,  by  which 
means  the  ground  between  them  may  be  the  more  cafiiy 
and  more  frequently  ftirred^  they  would  thrive  better 
than  in  the  common  waj  of  fetting  them  in  qvincunx* 
or  any  Mher  form,  in  ground  laM  out  in  one  continued 
flat.  1  jr  t  T  rr .  I  t  ffrra-  "Itics  will  not  b«  brought 
into  thii  muiliod,  noi  L<tn  they  well  afford  ic,  be- 

caufe  they  woultl  hereby  lofe  (omc  of  their  ciops.  Yet 
even  here,  thoi^  lafting  plants  will  not  Ik  proper 
among  the  artichokes,  many  others  which  ftud  but  a 
Ihort  time,  fuch  as  young  fallcting,  fpinage,  &ct.niay.  be 
cultivated  with  propriety.    Milb's  HuJUmdrf. 

y,ruJiiL-m  Aktichokf.,  the  root  of  a  fpccics  of  the 
fun-flower  of  the  perennial  kind,  md  propagated  in  fome 
gardens  for  the  uMiof  the  kitchen.  It  is  a  very  agreeably 
taftcd  root,  but  mtry  and  wiady,  and  therefore  at  pcefenc 
generally  difregarded.  , 

It  is  propagated  by  planting  out  the  fmall  roots,  or 
even  pieces  of  the  larger,  which  have  buds  to  them  in 
the  fpring  or  autumn.  They  mull  be  allowed  a  Very  COD- 
itderable  diftance,  for  they  fpread  immoderately,  and 
-multiply  very  quick. 

The  autumn  following,  when  their  Hems  decay,  the 
roots  maybe  taken  up  for  ufc.  It  is  an  unfightly  plant, 
though  very  tall,  and  therefore  placed  in  the  obfcure 
comers  of  a  garden.  Milkrt  Gard.  Di£l.  .  .  / 
.  4ATICLE,  a  rmall  part«f  x\mkt  f(ritM|,2«pcoiuit, 
'tieity.or  thelikc. 

AsTicLB,  in  anatomy,  implies  jitnOuft^  Of  two 
nones  dcHgncd  for  motion. 

Article,  in  arithmetic,  denotes  any  number  that  caii 
be  divided  into  ten  equal  part),  as  10,  20,  30,  &c. 

Aaticlb,  in  grammar,  implies  a  panicle  uied  in  moft 
languages  for  expreffing  the  fevecal  ca^ea  uii  genders  of 
nouns,  where  di^«rent  tBNninMi0MiaiBirMtiflg.lo  fup- 
ply  that  oflke. 

The  Latins  have  no  article  ;  but  the  Greeks  have 
their,}  the  eallcrn  nations  their  cmphatical  ht\  and  moil 
of  the  modern  languages  have  rccourfe  to  articles  for 
fiiii^  ijod  ascertaining  the  vague  figjiification  of  conunon 
and  appellative  names. 

The  Englifh  have  only  two  articles  o,  or  an,  when 
the  fubflantive  begins  with  a  vowd,  and  th*^  which,  be- 
in^r  prefixed  to  fubftantives,  apply  their  general  fignifica- 
tioo  to-fome  psntcularttuiig*  ,Thu^vN;  (aj^  «.«Mi^.>or 
thimam\  the  former  CQiiSnlng  tbc  gcneial- wotd: MMt»  to 
fomc  man  or  other,  and  the  latter  to  a  particular  man. 

Hencctfis  called  an  indetinite,  and  </'«', a Ufttinue  article; 
bccaufc  the  former  i?  applied  to  nouns,  taiten  in  9  more 

Seneral  and  ditfufed  iignification  }  whereas  the  latter  con- 
nes  the  word  to  fome  particular  objed.  Thus,  if  we  fay. 
It  isn  happinels  to  be  a  kingi  the  expreflion  is  vague,  be- 
caule  the  word  king  may  be  underltood  of  any  king  in 
general  :  but  if  we  place  th*  before  the  word  iing,  iiiftead 
of  tf,  the  noun  king  will  be  confined  to  the  muiiaith  of 
fomc  particular  people  mentioned  before. 

Articles  therefore  are  of  the  utmoft  ufis  in  a  language, 
as  by  their  aiTiftance  general  af^lations  are  rendered 
particular.  Wc  are  furrounded  with  fuch  an  amar.ing 
multiplicity  of  objeds,  that  it  would  be  impufTiblc  to 
give  each  a  proper  name,  and  confcqucntly  general 
tenns  became  neceflary.  But  general  terms  could  never 
aniwer,tlie  intention  of  conveying  our  ideas  to  each  other 
\h  wonis  or  writing,  unlc&  we  lud  fome  method  of  oon- 
raiing  tbofe  genoraTterms  to  particular  objefis.  This  is 
the  olBceof  theaitidei  iui4  this  itMly  petfora»r 
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In  this  particular  the  Latin  labours  under  a  very  greit 
difadvontagc.  Thus,  when  the  devil  faid  to  our  Saviour^ 
Si  tu  it  filiat  Dei,  ic  may  be  rendered  fflhiu  art  iSentf 
Cud,  or.  If  tktu  art  the  SmifGtii  and  coaSe^uicady  the 

(eniK  is  ambiguous^ 

Grammarians  ate  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the  gram-k 
matical  appellation  proper  to  be  given  to  the  article » 
fome  will  have  it  to  be  a  pronoun,  fome  a  noun  ad- 

jeftive,  and  others  a  :!it^ir: 't  part  of  fpcech  ;  but  this  is  a 
frivolous  difpute,  iSiU  h.i^  no  relation  to  the  ufe  of  thc 

articlc. 

Article  of  Deathy  articului  msrtis,  the  laft  pangs,  or 
agony  of  a  dying  perfon. 

AftTiCLa  Faith^  a  point  of  religious  doctrine,  al- 
lowed and  received  by  fome  church  or  religious  fc£l,  as 
having  been  revealed  from  heaven. 

Articles  if  th  Clergj,  certain  ftatutes  relating  to  cc- 
clefuiiical  pcrfons  and  caufes,  madeintheieiginsof  Edo 
ward  the  fecond  and  third.  ...     -  : 

Articles  ef  RtSgim^  ttie  dilrty-iilne  heads  of  the 
proteAant  faith,  drawn  up  by  the  bin-on  Or  uimer  and 
Ridley,  and  publifhcd  by  regal  authority  .11  ilic  rti^a  ut 
Edward  the  Sixth. 

ARTICULARiS  Morbus,  thedifeafe  of  the  joints,, 
gencraliv  called  the  gout.   See  GouT. 

ARTICULATE  SeunJs,  fuch  founds  as  cxpreis  the 
letters,  fyllables,  or  v^qrds  of  any  alphabet  or  language  } 
fuch  aft  are  formed  by  the  human  voice. 

ARTICULATED,  fomeihing  furntlhcd  with  or  cop* 
fiAine  of  joints. 

^RTXCy  WVTIQN,  in  anatomy,  implies  the  junc- 
ture of  two  bones  iiunn4ed  for  modon. 

.Arrici  lit^oi!  is  of  two  kinds,  diarthrofis  and  fynar- 
throhs,  tiic  toimcr  being  that  which  admits  of  a  manifeft 
motifui,  and  the  latter  that  whicli  allows  only  of  an 
obfcure  motion,     bee  DiARTHtiosts   and  Sykar- 

THROSIS. 

Diarthrofis  is  fubdividcd  into  cnarthrofis,  arthrodia,and, 
ginglymus.  See  each  under  its  proper  article.  And  fy- 
narthrofis  is  fubdividcd  into  fymphyus,  fyntenofis,  futura,^ 
harmonia,  fyHarcofis,  fycondrofts,  and  tynneuroiis.  See 
the  articles  Symphysis,  jcc. 

AR,TlfiCJ^  a  pvfc|n;l»hofc  employment  it  Is  to 
manutafittreanykindofflomniadity,  as  iron,  braU,  wood, 
woo],  linen,  Sec.  fuch  as.finiths,  bnuuirsy  caxpenteis^ 
weavers,  fpinncrs,  &;c. 

ARTIFICIAL,  fomcthing  made,  fafiiionej,  or  pro- 
duced by  art,  iq  contmdifttMiion  to  the  produ^ions  of 
nature. 

This  term  is  as  extenfive  as  the  works  of  art.  Thus 
we  fay  artificial  bath,.d^y,  earthquake,  eve,  fire,  foun-r, 
tain,  globe,  raioboiva  BATH,  .DAy»^£AllTH* 

(^AKE,  &C.        ,     .    -  r  -  . 

AflTltL£RV,Mtmm(ifan  forts  with  their  various 
apptjirtaianoes'i  as  canqoiS)  mortars,  petards,  mufijuetSy 
carbines,  itc  See  Cannoi*,  MoAtaa,  &c. 

ArniLLERv-PARK.,  a  place  generally  in  tke  rear  of.aa 

.iiiiiv  ior  cncainping  tlic  arUiltry. 

'I  he  artillery  is  drawn  up  in  lines,  of  which  one  is 
foruked  by  the  ordnance :  the  ammunition  wsugpns  make 
two.nr  three  lines,  fixty  paces  behiml  the  onnnnce,  and 
thirty  diflaot  from  one  another :  the  pontoons  and  tum- 
brils compofe  the  la(l  line.  The  whole  is  furrounded 
with  a  rope,  which  lornss  the  park ;  the  gunners  and  ma- 
trofies  cjicautp  on  the  l^anksj  and  the  bombardecrs,  pon- 
toon-men, and  artiiiiqfrs  in  die  tear. 

Trmt  ^  AkTXttMlV,  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of 
ordnance  mounted  on  carriages,  widi  all  dictr  furniture, 
and  every  thini;  nectflaiy  tor  marching. 

Aktillekv -Company,  a  band  of  infantry,  confiil- 
ing  of  fix  hundred  mcp,  .forming  part  of  fbe  Jliilitia  or 
city  guard  of  London. 

ARTIS  r,  a  perfon  (killed  in  fomc  art. 

ARTOTYRlTtS,  in  ccclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  fcfl  in 
the  primitive  church,  who  ufcd  bread  and  chccfc  in  cele- 
brating the  cuchanl). 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  ttfr  ^,  bread,  and 
Tvf^t  cbeefe. 

-  ThCT  were  a  branch  of  the  montmiils,  and  appeared 
in  ibn  fooond  centuiy. ,  I'hey  admitted  women  into  the 
piieftlKwd  and  epifcoeacy.}  and  Epipbanitis  tells  u^,  t  !- 

It 
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it  was  a  common  thing  to  fee  a  body  of  fiveii'cirlfl  enter 
their  church,  drefled  in  ^^lutc,  and  each  cvfyi||g«  Mich 
in  her  hand,  where  they  wept  and  bewmlcd  the  wrretch- 

cdrcfa  of  human  nature,  and  the  mift-riej  of  this  life. 

ARVAL  Hrothkhs,  J>-vaUs  fratreij  in  antiquity,  a 
college  of  twrelve  priefts,  iniVituted  by  Romulus, who  prc- 
fided  over  the  «mbm«Ua>  or  iaciifices,  aimiMll  j  offered  to 
BicdiBS  «nd  Ceres 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  derived  from  etrvum,  a  field  ; 
becaufe  they  offered  ficrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  field. 

Fulgcntius  hi-,  given  us  the  foHowing  account  of  their 
orieinal  :  "  The  nurie  of  Romulus,  called  Laurentia, 
**  had  a  cuftom  of  t>fFering  a  facrifice  annually  to  the 
««  ftods  for  obuinine  a  plentiful  crop  }  «ild  in  thefe  le- 
**  ugtous  exercifes  fce  was  accompanied  wWi  her  twelve 

children.  But  one  of  them  happening  to  die,  Ro- 
**  roulus,  incomplaifance  to  his  nurfe,  afli(>ed  himfclf  to 
**  cooaplctt  the  original  number,  and  gave  them  the  title 
•(  of  (be  twelve  wmX  biother3»  which  they  kept  ever 
«  iRer.* 

They  held  their  aP-TTiVlir-  in  the  temple  of  Concord, 
and  wore  on  their  hcidi  a  c;a>vn  composed  of  the  ears  of 
corn,  tjr.l  ■  igeiher  with  a  white  ribbon.  Some  add,  that 
they  were  cntrufted  with  the  authority  of  determining  the 
limits  of  lands  amd  inheritances. 

ARUM,  wake-robin,  or  cuckoir-pijMa  in  botany,  a 
low  perennial  plant,  growing  wild  under  hedges' and  by 
the  lidcs  of  banks.  It  fends  forth,  in  March,  three  or 
four  fmooth  leaves,  tiianguiar,  or  {haped  like  the  head 
of  a  fpear:  thefe  arc  fuccecdcd  by  a  naked  ftallc,  bearing 
a  purplifh  piftil  inclofcd  in  a  long  flieauh,  which  is  fol- 
lowed, in  July,  by  a  bnnch  of  Twberrie**;'  the  root  is 
irrcgii'  mundiu),  about  an  inch  thick,  brownifli  on 
the  oudi^c,  and  white  within.  In  fome  plants  the  leaves 
arc  fpoited  with  black,  in  others  with  white  fpots,  and  in 
others  not  fpottcd  at  all ;  the  black  fpottcd  fort  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  oioft  efficacious  \  and  hence  is  exprefsly 
(Hre^cd  by  the  London  college.  All  the  forts  are  faid  to 
he  ftrongcr,  when  produced  in  moift  fliady  foils,  than  in 
dryopcn  cxpofurc?. 

The  frcrfi  roots  of  arum  have  an  extremely  pungent 
acrimonious  tade ;  flightly  chewed,  they  continue  to  vel- 
licate  and  burn  the  tongue  (the  part  which  thejf  princi- 
pally afFed)  for  many  hours,  producing  at  the  fSttne  time 
a  rnnr:drr?.b]c  thirft :  thefc  uneafy  fenfattons  are  fome- 
wliac  alleviated  by  milk,  butter,  or  oils.  The  other  parts 
of  the  plant  arc  Iikcwifc  ncrid,  though  rather  lefs  fothan 
the  roots.  No  part  has  any  ftneli,  except  the  piftil,  which 
has  a  faint  fetid  one* 

This  root  lolea  mat  pott  of  its  acrimMy  on  being 
lifted  iuffdentfy  to  Mcooie  pulverable.  Kept  for  firnic 
time,  it  fccms,  on  firft  chewing,  to  be  an  infipid  farina- 
ceou!i  fubftance:  it  Itiil,  however,  retains  a  kind  of  la- 
tent pungency,  fo  as  when  chewed  long,  in  any  con- 
iiderBUe  quantity,  to  produce  a  fesifittion  as  of  a  flight 
excoriation  of  the  tongue.  -Parktiilen  oUervca,  that  the 
farinaceou.^  fhrrh-like  powder  has  been  in erafldog, 
and  th;U  it  ha?  blillercd  the  hands. 

!  he  fr<  fh  roo:,  dug  up  in  autumn,  yields  vipon  ex- 
prcifion  aboi;t  one  fixtb  its  wcicht  of  a  milky  juice ; 
which,  on  (landing,  depofited  a  white  fccula,  and  beoine 
dear :  the  clear  liquor  was  infipid :  the  fiecula  was  con- 
fidenbly  pungent;  but,  like  the  root  in  fubAanre,  iofes 
its  pungency  on  being  dried.  The  ftcfli  and  the  mode- 
rately dried  roots  were  digcilcd  in  water,  in  wine,  in 
proof  fpirit,  and  in  rectified  fpirit,  with  and  without 
heat :  the  liowirs  recdved  no  ootour,  and  little  or  no 
telle.  In  dttltllttfoii,  neither  nor  water  brought 
over  anv  fc-nfible  impregnation  from  the  arum  :  the  wa- 
tery anti  fpirif.ious  cxtrait^  alfo  were  nearly  infipid.  The 
root,  never  the!  efs,  lofes  in  tbcfo  opeiationi  aliBoft'the 
whole  of  its  pungency. 

Arum  root,  newly  dried  and  powdered,  is  given  in 
dofcs  of  a  fcruple  and  upwards ;  for  fttmulating  the  b- 
iids,  attenua^g  vifcid  juices,  and  promoting  the naturil 
fL'cretions  ;  in  cold,  languid,  phlegmatic  habits  ;  apalnft 
weaknefs  and  relaxations  of  the  ftomach,  and  catarrhous 
and  rheumatic  diforders.  It  has  been  generally  given  in 
conjunAion  with  other  materials,  to  fome  of  which  the 
cJ&Aa  of  the  compound  may  be  in  great  pift  afcfibed  : 
tbut»  in  the  officiinl  powdets  of  aninit  finteen  frains  of 
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the  diy  root  are  accompanied  with  eight  graiot  of  the 
pungent  roots  of  pimpinelta,  the  laote  quantity  of  thofe 
of  aw  yellow  water  flag,  (or  of  calamus  aromaticus }  four 
grains  of  ciri, i  i  in  n,  (or  fix  of  caneJla  alba)  and  two 
grains  of  fait  ot  wormwood,  (or  of  vitriolatcd  tartar) 
with  four  grains  of  crabc-eyes.  In  the  medidne,  re- 
commended bv  Sydenham  againft  tbeamatifin^  the  actid 
antifcorbutic  nerbs  are  largely  joined  to  it. 

By  beating  the  frcfh  toot  wtth  gummy  refins,  and 
making  the  mixture  into  pills,  its  virtue  might  be  better 
prefervcd  than  in  the  form  of  puwder :  the  proportions 
of  the  gums,  in  thcle  compofitiuns,  may  be  very  confi* 
derabic ;  two  or  three  grains  of  the  arum,  in  its  vigoroua 
ftate,  hdn^  a  fuficknt  dofir.  Boten  with  fugar  into  a 
ttmferve,  it  likewiie  prefenres  its  acrimony  unabated 
for  fcveral  months ;  its  virtue  feeming  to  be  retained  as 
lon^  as  its  native  aqueous  humidity.  The  vinous  and 
fpirituous  tindurea,  by  fome  recommended,  appear,  from 
the  experiments  above  rdated,  to  be  iofifliiScaat  %  but 
though  fpirituous  liquoft  an  incapable  <?  Aflblving  or 
extraAing  the  adive  matter  of  the  arum,  thev  feem  nc- 
verthelefs,  when  given  along  with  the  dried  root  as  a 
vehicle,  to  promote  its  ;l  t  ;  ]  Junckcr  ohferves,  that  a 
dram  of  the  powder,  taken  with  a  fpoonful  of  brandy, 
procures  a  very  copious  fweat,  even  in  perfona  little  dtf. 
pofed  •oihaicvacuatioiii  while  the  powder,  by  itfelf, 
has  no  fuck  deft.    LMn't  Hipry  ef  the  AdaUria 

A'f >•■'!:  :!•- 

A  R  U  NDELIAN  A4<irUn.    See  M  a  r  bl  E. 

ARUSPICES,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of  prieftt  among 
the  Romans,  that  pretended  to  foretel  future eveatSt  by 
infpeitUag  the  intnils  of  beafls  killed  in  -ficrilioei. 

The  word  Is  Latin,  and  derived  horn  ^Idat,  t» 
view. 

The  arufpices  were  confulted  on  occafion  of  all  por- 
tents and  prodigies.  Women  were  admitsed  into  tUs 
order. 

ARYT£NOID££,  in  anatomy,  the  name  nf  the 
third  and  fboith  eattilages  of  the  larynx.  Sec  La- 
rynx. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  cfvraa«*  an 
ewer,  and  u/o*,  refembUnoe,  thejr  bebg  thong|it  to  10- 
femble  an  ewer  in  (hape. 

ARYTJEMOIDEUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  mofdes 

that  clofcs  the  h-vnx,  having  its  head  inferted  in  one 
arytxnoid  cartilage,  and  its  tail  in  the  other  j  fcrving  at 
once  to  dnw  them  logeiher*  and  ftut  the  fi»a,  or 

glottis. 

ARYTHMUS,  among  phyfidans,  implies  the  want 

of  a  jnft  moduladiin  in  the  pulle ;  and  it  ^ppofcd  to 
curytbmus,  or  apoHe  modulated  according  to  nature. 
The  word  h  Greek,  «f«l^«>»  and  CompoUMied  flif 

priv.  and  ^u3^^,  meafure.  " 

AS,  in  antiquity,  a  pattlcnhur  1l«^ht,  among  the 
Romans*  oonfifting  of  twelve  ounces,  and  was  the  fame 
with  what  they  caRcd  libra,  or  a  pound. 

As  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin,  which  was 
of  different  weights  and  different  matter  hi  diffcrciu  ages 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Eufebius  tells  us,  that,  under  Numa  Poni!pilius»  the 
Roman  money  was  either  of  wood,  leather,  oT  Aells. 
In  the  time  of  Tuilus  Hoflilius  it  was  of  bra fs,  and  called 
«i,  itirt,  Bhtlhy  or  pnuk  j  becaufe  adJually  wncighing  a 
pound,  or  twelve  ounces. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty  years  after,  the  firft  Punic 
war  having  exbaufted  the  trcafury,  they  reduced  the  as  to 
two  ounces.  In  the  ftcond  Punic  war,  Hannibd  preffing 
very  hard  upon  them,  they  reduced  the  ot  to  half  its 
weight,  viz.  to  one  ounce.  And  lartly,  by  thr  P.  ^Im.  :i 
law,  they  took  away  half  an  ounce  more,  and  confe- 
quently  reduced  the  ai  to  the  diminutive  weight  of  half 
an  ounce  :  and  it  is  generally  thought  tliat  it  COQtinued 
the  fame  during  the  commonweawi,  and  even  rill  the 
icign  of  Vefpafian.  The  os  therefore  was  of  Four  dif-* 
ftrent  wdghts  in  the  commonwealth.  Its  original  fiamp 
was  that  of  a  fhecp,  ox,  or  fow.  But  from  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  it  had  on  one  fide  a  Janus  with  two  faces,  ^ 
and  on  the  reverfe,  the  roftrum  or  prewof  mftin. 

As  was  dfoufed  to  denote  any  inti^  or  wholes  nnd 
hence  the  Englili  word  Mr. 

ASA*  or  AttAt  in  the  imitr&i  mcdicaj  an  epithet 

applied 
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applied  to  tirovMy  dtffbent  iiMuioe*»  called  afi'^dakb, 

tod  afa-foeti'da. 

AsA-DULcis  U  the  fame  with  benzoin.  See  tlie  ar- 
(icle  Benzoin. 

AsA-FOETiDA  is  3  kind  of  gum,  of  a  very  offcnfive 
fawi^  .{Mdueed  bj  a  pknt  cmmdou  in  Amm  paitt  of 

Tlw  flant  wliidi  preduen  it  i>«ae  of  the  pentandm 

(iigynla  of  Linn£us,  and  one  of  the  herb*  umbcllifcrx 
fcmine  foiiacco,  feu  aU  folucca  cia£to  of  Ray.  VV''c  had  a 
twk  of  various  and  faifc  accounts  of  k  for  a  long 
J  Oacoias  teliing  us  i(  bad  leaves  like  the  bazel  j  mm 
Boadm  inakiAg  tviro  phntt  «f  it,  one  like  a  willow,  and 
the  other  with  a  root  like  a  turnip  J  fome  have  given  5t 
leav'cs  like  the  fic-tree,  fome  like  thofc of  rice  5  ami  others 
liavc  made  it  a  ihrub  of  the  phyllcriEa  kind.  K;t  -  pf  rr 
Htbe  author  to  whom  we  owe  the  true  account  ot  it. 
Thteis  given  in  hii  Attwenitates  Exoticse,  where  he  dc- 
ftrilM  it  ftiHy  andMcunwehr^ —dcrthiCBameof  lunbd- 
IHera  levliUoo  afltnit  fdSk  umw  fttomie  rtmolts,  cade 
pleno  maximo,  fcmine  foliaceo  jin(1o  folitario  brancB  ur- 
I'lnx  ft^  e  paAinachse  fimili  radice  alamSktidam  fundcnte. 
The  Pcruans  call  both  the  plant  and  the  juice  hingefch  ; 
«nA  dM  Indians,  biing  ^  buc  the  more  accuiate  in  both 
cMntrici  call  the  plaiit  nngefdi,  and  I 
hiing. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  and  very  large.  It 
it  covered  with  a  thick  black  rhind,  which  eafily  comes 
off  ffocn  the  reft,  when  freft.  Within  it  is  perfcflly 
white,  and  full  of  white,  milky,  and  ftinking  juice,  which, 
when  cotlcAed  and  dried,  is  what  thePerfians  call  hiijig» 
and  the  Europeans  afa-rcetlda.  Tfie  top  of  this  root  u 
lurnilbed  with  a  large  tuft  of  hairy  or  filamentous 
matter,  like  that  on  the  crown  of  the  mcum  or  Ime- 
nd.  Tbe  leatea  are  veiy  bijj^e,  and  ]%e  dioib  of  the 


Ihe  jtttee  or  gum 


!  Mk  it  at  dildc «»  a  nianV  ann,  and  growa  to 

eight  or  nine  feet  high.  If  gradually  beccmes  taper  to- 
ward the  top,  whence  it  is  divided  into  a  fmnll  number 
of  branches.  The  leaves  ftand  ahernately  cn  tlu-fc-  ibiks, 
and  that  at  no  great  difiances  from  otic  another.  'I  he 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  difpofed  in  umbels.  The  feeds 
are  flattilh  and  ftriated,  and  of  an  ova!  figure  ;  they  have 
fomewhat  of  the  afa-foetida  fmell,  hut  much  lets  than 
tni*;ht  be  cxpcfled.  It  grows  in  Perfia,  but  there  only 
in  two  places,  at  leaA  in  thofe  only  in  any  great  plenty. 
Thefe  are  the  mountains  about  Heraat,  and  the  province 
of  Laar.  In  thefe  places  it  aboonds  mth  juice,  and  yields 
die  gam  ia  great  plenty ;  when  feand  elKwbere,  it  yields 
Tery  little.  The  leaves  in  thr'^-  pi  i  rs  arc  of  a  horrible, 
oflPcnlivc  fmell,  and  no  animai  w>ll  touch  them:  hut  the 
people  of  the  town  of  Difgunm  affirm,  that,  in  the  coun- 
aiy  acjpond  them,  the  plant  iolcs  much  of  its  bad  fmcIl, 
and  time  Ae  goats  feed  very  greedily  on  the  leaves,  and 
grow  fat  upon  the  diet.  Some  have  pretended  to  diftin- 
gnifii  two  fpecies  of  this  plant,  the  one  yielding  a  fmaller 
quanaty  of  juice,  and  that  of  a  lefs  fetid  fmell  ;  the  other 

Jielding  more  of  it,  and  that  more  (linking :  but  Kaemp- 
ITtwho  was  upon  the  fpot,  declares  the  plants  to  be  the 
,  and  sdlthe  difference  to  be  in  the  foil  that  produces 
>  If  what  the  Perlans  of  Difguum  fay  oe  true, 
ever,  it  very  well  accounts  for  the  difFerrnce  of  the 
CyrcTiaic  and  Pcrfian  kinds  of  6iphium  ;  for  the  plant,  in 
the  firfl  of  thcfc  places,  ni^tbeai  mQd  as  beyond  Dif- 
guum, or  even  more  fo. 

It  n  veryfrngnllu'  in  this  plant,  that  it  feldom  ih>wcr«, 
ftmetiines  not  till  its  twentieth,  thirtieth,  or  even  ^ortiot^ 
year;  during  all  this  time  the  root  is  increafing  in  fir.e, 
and,  confequently,  it  fometimes  grows  to  an  enormous 
bulk :  roots  of  it  have  been  feen  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
man's  thigh,  and  of  a  yard' and  a  half  in  length ;  thofe  of 
tile  thickne6  of  one'a  am  are  fienuent.  When  it  fends 
IhrA  a  tUkf  and  Her  ripened  its  l^ed,  it  perifhes.  Tlie 
asieients  made  a  di{lin<Sion  in  their  iilphium,  as  It  was 
produced  from  the  ftatk,  or  from  the  root  of  the  plant  j 
bur,  at  this  time,  all  that  we  have  is  obtained  from  the 
root.  They  never  make  inciftons  in  roots  of  lefi  than 
four  or  irve  years  ftanding }  and  they  alwavs  RnA^  Aai, 
the  older  ana  larger  the  root,  the  niore  plentifttlly  the 
juice  Bows; 

The  gum  or  joicey  ai  it  flowi  from  the  root}  ia  white, 
«3 


ASA 

uA  (erfcaiy  refemhie*  cmtn,  and  hef  notifcidlty :  ah 

the  contact  of  the  air  it  dries  or  hardens  and  becomi^s 
vifcous  and  coloured.  The  moft  ftrcn^ly  Icciucd  afj- 
toctida  lb  always  eftccmcd  the  beii  ;  and  Kxmpfer  ob- 
lerves,  that  it  is  fo  much  ftrongcr,  when  frefli,  tban  when 
kept  and  imported  into  Europe,  that  a  dram  of  it  hat  , 
Bore  fcent  than  an  hnndred  weight  of  what  our  drug* 
gins  Iceep. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  appc.ir  in  a-jtutr.n,  snd  continue 
green  the  whole  winter  •,  in  fpring  they  wuhtr.  About 
the  end  of  April,  when  their  leaves  arc  in  their  decaying 
Itate,  the  Perfians  afcend  the  mountains  in  fearch  of  die 
plants.  Tbey  clear  away  the  earth  about  the  root  for  fix 
or  feven  inches  deep ;  they  then  twill  off  the  Icavcj  ,  and 
the  fibrous  fubftance  at  the  top  of  the  root.  1  h*y  next 
earth  up  the  r(x>t  again  to  its  top,  which  is  now perfeAIy 
bare ;  and  this  they  cover  with  a  bundle  of  weeds,  to 
keep  off  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  would  othehrife  de- 
flwy  it.  They  lay  a  ftone  over  all  this,  to  keep  it  /irm, 
that ihewmd may  not  blow  it  off ;  and  in  this  Lcndit;orj 
thrs'  leave  the  roots  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  they  take  off  the  coverinj',  clear  away 
the  earth  a  little  firom  the  crown  of  the  root,  and,  with 
a  fliarp  knife,  cat  it  tianfverlly  off,  taking  off  about  an 
inch,  or  a  little  more,  of  the  wp.  They  then  cover  this 
wounded  root  with  the  weeds  again,  making  them  ftand 
hollow  from  the  wounded  part,"^and  thus  leave  them  for 
two  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  return,  and  find 
the  top  of  the  root,  where  they  had  cut  it  off, covered  with 
exfudatcd  juice,  or  afa-ftttida:  this  they  colft^  and 
put  up  in  proper  veffels ;  and,  clearing;  away  the  earth  a 
little  lower,  they  cut  off  another  flice  from  the  top  of  the 
root,  hut  this  not  thicker  than  a  crown -piece,  anil  cover 
it  up  again  for  another  gathering.  As  thrv  tnke  a  large 
compafs  of  ground  for  meir  fearc  h,  thry  rrc  kept  in  con- 
ftant  employment  t  Ae  roots  of  their  firft  day's  cutting 
being  ready  for  thdr  tiking  the  gum  from,  by  that  time 
they  have  rut  the  more  diffnnt  ones,  which  tney  arc  re- 
gularly to  return  to  afterwards.  After  they  have  gone 
throufrli  this  fccond  operation  with  all  the  roots,  and 
colledcd  the  fecond  quantity  of  gum  from  them,  they 
cover  them  up  for  eight  or  ten  days  ;  and,  after  having 
fpread  their  gum  in  the  fun  to  harden  it,  they  carry  it 
home.  Four  or  five  men  generally  go  out  in  a  com- 
pany, on  thefe  expeditions;  and  it  is  n  comnx.n  thm'i; 
for  them  to  bring  home  50  ib.  weight  of  it  from  this  hrli 
gathering;  this,  however,  is  cfteemed  bat  an  inferior 
kind  of  afk-fiDetida  j  afitcr  the  roots  have  remained  co- 
veted for  eight  or  ten  days,  they  viflt  them  again,  take 
off  the  cov(-rin;^of  (he  weeds,  andcollivl  thc^um.  Tiu-y 
then  cut  off  another  flice  of  the  root,  snd  af^er  that  an- 
other, and  then  a  third  ;  this  is  done  at  the  dif^.mce  of 
two  days  between  each  operation,  and  the  earth  is  every 
thne  cleared  away  to  a  proper  depth,  and  the  ^ole  |>ro« 
cefs  managed  as  nefore. 

After  tlie  third  collcflion  in  this  fccond  expedition, 
they  cover  up  the  roots  again,  and  return  home  with 
their  flores,  leaving  them  covered  for  three  davs.  After 
this,  tbey  retmn  to  their  work,  and  cut  them  .igain  three 
feveral  tunes  at  the  fame  diftaoces  of  time ;  and,  after 
the  fhfAt  colleaion  of  this  laft  expedition,  they  leave 
them  to  pcriih  ;  for  they  never  reoovar  this  terrible  ope- 
ration.   Kamp.  Anutn.  Exet. 

Afa-fretida  is  compofed  of  a  gummy  and  refmous 
Aibftance,  the  hrft  in  the  lameft  quantity.  Its  fmell  and 
tafte  refide  in  the  refin ;  ^ich  is  nsadily  diflblved  and 
extr2i?h»d  bv  pure  fpirit,  atid  the  greater  part  with  the 
^unitny  m.ittcr  by  water.  It  is  by  much  the  (^rcn.v-it  fjf 
the  deobf^rtient  warm  fetid  gums  and  is  :::iven  not  only 
againft  hyilerical  complaints,  flatulent  chuiics,  ai>d  ob- 
ftruclions  of  the  brcafl,  but  in  moll  nervous  diforders,  in 
which  it  ftvquenthra&sasanancifpafmodic,  and  an  ano* 
dyne :  in  fitMe  caws  maflt,  and  in  others  opium,  are  iUe* 
fully  joined  with  it.  Hoffman  recommends  it  as  one  of 
the  moil  powerful  anthelmintics  hitherto  knoWn.  It  is 
moft  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  pills,  from  a  few 
grains  to  a  fcniple  or  half  a  dram.  It  lofes  both  its  fmell 
,and-flte(^th  with  ^\  a  citcamftanoe  rfeceffary  to  be 
attended  to  in  proportioning  the  dafcs  necclTaiy  tO  bo 
given  in  order  to  prticure  the  intended  effect. 

ASAPPfS,  «r  an  order  of  Mdiers  in  the 
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Turkifl)  army,  whom  they  always  cxpofe  Co  the  fiift 
fliack  of  the  eaemy. 
The  word  is  denved  from  faph,  a  word  in  the  Turkilb 

Ianpi;ai;e  fiirnifving  rank,  file,  or  order. 

ASAKUM,  ataiabacca,  in  botuny,  a  lo-.v  plant  with- 
out ftalks  I  the  leaves  are  ftilF,  rounJifli,  with  two  little 
cart  ai  the  bottom,  fomcwhat  rcfembiin^  a  kidney,  of  a 
daifc  fllining  green  colour,  fomcwhat  hairy,  fet  on  pcdi< 
clcs  three  or  four  inches  long :  the  flowers,  which  rife 
among  the  leaves  on  Ihortcr  pedicles,  confift  of  purplifh 
itaniina,  ft.-;ndinr^  in  a  darkcr-coIc- jrt  J  cup,  and  arc  cacli 
followed  by  a  caplulc^  containing  ii%  iceds.  It  is  peren- 
nial and  ever-greott  '  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Eutope  and  the  wanner  cUoiatcs,  and  raifed  here  in 
Mfdens.  The  dried  roou  have  been  geoerallf  btoughi 

from  the  Levant  ;  thofe  of  OUT  OWO  grOWth  MtDg  fup- 

pofVd  of  wtakcr  uitue. 

The  root':  atiJ  leaves  of  .liiin.im  have  a  ni'ul'T.ttfh 
ftrong,  not  very  unplcaiant  Imcil,  fomcthing  ic.cinbiing 
that  of  vjilerian  or  nard  ;  and  a  naufcous  bitierilh  acrid 
tafte.  The  roots  given  in  fuhftance,  in  dofes  of  a  fcniplc 
or  more,  prove  ftronply  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  learn 
have  the  f.ir.it-  etVict,  b-.it  tlicir  \lu''c  ct  degree  of  ftreii;. -t 
has  not  becji  prcciiciy  dctcrmintJ  ;  lomc  fay  they  art  ol 
more  activity  than  the  roots. 

its  principal  ufe  among  us  is  as  an  enhine.  The  root 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeil  of  the  vegetable  fubflances  com- 
monly employed  in  this  intention  :  a  grain  or  two  fnuffcd 
up  the  nofe,  procure  a  large  evacuation  of  mucus,  both 
from  the  mouth  aaJ  noltrils,  without  prov  okin;.'  fncczin^, 
like  the  white  iicllcbore  loot,  or  di:coverin;i  .iu>  remark- 
able irritation.  GeolTroy  relates,  that  .Uter  Inutfing  up 
a  dofe  of  this  errhine,  he  has  cAferved  the  falutarv  dif- 
charge  to  continue  for  three  dayt  facceiBvdy,  ana  that 
he  ha:,  known  .i  parnlyfis  of  the  mouth  and  ttm7,uc  cured 
by  one  dofe.  He  recommends  this  mcdicuic  n\  liitbborn 
difordcrs  of  the  head  proceeding  from  vifcid  matters,  in 
paliies>  and  in  foporific  dilhrmpers.  During  its  operation 
(be  patient  mud  carefully  avoid  die  cold,  which  is  apt 
to  produce  puftules,  inflammations,  and  fweUings  of  the 
face,  and  lometimes  more  alarming  fymptoms.  This 
herb  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  eephaliL  ,  or  rter- 
nutatory  powders  of  the  (hops :  fome  take  equal  parts  of 
dried  alarum,  and  marjoram  leaves ;  others  equal  parts 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  aiarum>  mai)oram,  and  marum  fy. 
riacum,  and  dried  lavender  Bowers.  The  empyrical  herb 
fnufFs  have  likewife  the  leaves  of  afirum  for  their  bafis  ; 
but  oltcii  mixed  with  ingredients  ot  .i  d;oiv.-  <J  wij^^cious 
nature. 

ASBESTINE,  fome  incombuHible  body,  or  that  par- 
takes of  the  nature  and  properties  of  afbeuos. 

ASBESTOS*  lalamandera  wool,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  fame  with  amianthus.  See  (ht  article  Amianthus. 

The  word  !b  Greek,  and  compounded  of  «|  priv.  and 


ASC 

AsCIHIlING  Vejfehy  in  anatomy,  thofc  which  carry  ihe^ 
blood  upwards,  as  the  aorta  aiceodens,  and  vena  cm 

afccndens. 

ASCENSION,  in  a  general  ftnft,  implia  a  aoving 

upwards. 

AbCF.NstoN,  in  aftronomy,  is  cither  right  or  oblique. 

Right  Ascension  of  the  lun,  oi  of  a  ftar,  is  the  arch 
of  the  equinodtidi,  intercepted  between  the  Vemal  cqui- 
no£Ual  pointy  and  the  meridian  that  the  fun  or  ftu  ap. 
pears  in. 

The  re.ifon  of  thus  rcfLrrinr'^  it  to  the  meridian,  is 
bccauSc  that  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  cquino<Sbal' 
whereas  the  horiion  la  only  lb  in  a  fight  or  diieff 
fphcre. 

The  right  afcenfion  ftand  s  oppofed  to  the  right  defcen- 
fion.  Two  fixed  ftar?,  which  have  the  farnc  right  afcen- 
fion, i.  e.  are  in  the  (atne  meridian,  rife  at  the  (ametime 
in  .1  ri-ht  fphtre.  It  they  be  not  in  the  fame  meridian, 
titc  ditlcicncc  between  the  time  when  they  rife  is  the  pre. 
cifc  difference  of  their  right  afoenfien.  In  an  oUique 
fphere,  where  the  horizon  cuts  all  the  meridians  ob- 
liquely, different  points  of  the  meridian  never  rife  or  fet 
r  ■  M.-r;  fo  that  two  R:irs  on  the  fame  meridian  never 
...L  jf  let  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  more  oblique  this 
is,  the  greater  it  the  intsival  of  ibne  between 


fphcre 
them. 

To  find  the  rieht  afbenfion  of  riie  fun,  fhui,  &c.  tri- 

gonomctrically,  fay,  As  rar!  us  is  to  the  cofine  of  the 
lun's  gteatcft  declination,  lo  i-  the  tan-cut  of  the  fun's 
longitude  from  Aries,  or  Libra,  to  the  tangent  of  ri-ht 
alccnfion. — To  find  the  right  alcenfions  mecbanicaily'by 
the  globe,  fee  Gu»IC. 

OMfwAscnNaion  is  an  arch  of  the  equinoilial  inter- 
cepted between  die  vernal  eqaiooAlal  point,  arid  that 
po"nt  of  the  equinoJli.il  which  rifur.  w  ith  ihe  fun  or  fUr. 

In  order  to  find  the  oblique  alccnliun,  wcmuft  firflfiad 
the  afcenfional  difference. 

ASCENSIONAL  Diftrtm  is  the  difference  between 
the  right  and  oblique  akenfion  of  the  fame  point  on  the 
furface  of  the  fphcre,  or  it  is  an  ar  ch  of  the  ctiuator  inter- 
cepted between  the  points  of  right  and  obliijuc  al'cenlton. 

To  find  the  alccnlional  ditVercnec  of  the  fun,  flars, 
&c.  trigonomctrically,  lay,  As  the  tangent  of  the  com- 
plement of  the  latitude  is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  Ungcnt  of 
the  declination  to  the  line  of  the  afccnlioDal  diilfeivnce, 
which  being  found  mufl  be  added  to  the  right  alcenfion, 
!  it  the  Jetlinatiori  and  latitude  be  of  JifTcrcnt  denomina- 
tions ;  that  \s,  one  luiith  and  the  oiiier  foiith  :  but  if  of 
the  Lime  denoininatain,  th.u  is,  both  north  or  both  fouth, 
fubtra^ed  trom  the  right  afccnCoii,  fo  will  the  fuffl  oc 
remainder  be  the  oblique  alcenlion  required. 

The  afcenfional  difference  is  always  equal  to  thecxcefs 
Of  defed  of  the  femi-folar  day,  abdve  or  under  fix  hours  ; 
and,  confequeiitly,  if  (according  ai  the  tufc  requires)  it 
be  reduced  ituo  time,  by  allowing  15".  for  one  hour, 
and  added  to,  or  fubtradcd  from,  fix  hours,  wc  fhall  have 


#0iivv/.(tt/,  ta  cxiinguilli 

ASCARIDES,  in  medicine,  a  fpccies  of  worms,  very 
flender,  found  in  the  inteftinum  rc^m,  chiefly  ofjtheJength  of  the  day  and  night,  and  thence  the  true 
chiMren,  and  frequently  voided  with  the  ftccca.  They  { tine  of  the  fun's  nfing  and  fetting.    And  bccaufc, 
often  adhere  to  the  fuiMamen^  atyl  are  lametiOMS  even    when  the  fun  is  in  the  cquinoi^)ialj  ur  that  point  where 


|3cndent  from  it. 

The  word  IS  (jrcek,  and  derived  from  itsKAfil^m,  to 
leap  ;  bec.iiif::  of  their  continual  motion,  which  caufcs  an 

intolerable  itching. 

ASC£NDAN,T,  or  AscMniiKi  Luu^  in  gencalogv, 
h-underftood  of  ancefbrs,  or  foch  rdations  as  are  nearer 

the  root  of  t!ie  family. 

Asc&Ni^ANT,  lii  aiifology,  implies  the  horoicope, 
or  that  degiec  of  the  equator  which  is  rifing  above  the 
horizon  in  the  eafi,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  any  pcr- 
fon. 

ASCENDENS  OU'iquus,  in  anatomy.  Sec  Oiaiot-u';. 

ASCENDING,  in  ailronomy,  is  applied  to  luch  ct- 
ter.ial  olvcL^;,  a<,  are  rifing  above  the  horison,  in  any  pa- 
rallel of  the  equator. 

'  Aaciirviito  LatUudt  of  a  Planit  is  the  latitude  of  a 
planet  moving  towards  the  north>pole. 

AscENDiHC  AMr,  that  point  of  a  planet's  ovbit  where 
it  pafTes  the  ecliptic,  in  its  modon  towards  die  north. 

•See  NouR. 

AsctNoisc  Signtt  among  adrologenj  ate  thoft  li£nL' 
from  Ukc  iudir  towards  the  zenith. 


the  cci:ptic,  tiiuintxilia),  hiirizon,  and  prime  vertical,  in- 
tcrfcct  each  other,  as  fie  rifes  and  fet>  exadly  at  flX 
o'clock  ;  hciice,  if  the  fun  rifes  before  Ivc  arrives  at  the 
prime  vertical,  or  fix  o'cloclt  hour  ciide,  he  will  rife  be- 
fore fix  of  the  clocks  and,  confequently,  we  muft  add 
the  afcenfional  difference  to  fix  hours,  to  obuin  the  length 
of  the  fumi-folai  day  ;  or  to  twelve  hours,  to  obtain  the 
length  of  the  folar  da),  which  will  always  happen  in 
north  latitude,  when  the  fun  hath  north  declination,  and 
in  fouth  latitude,  when  he  has  fouth  declination :  but 
if  he  does  not  rife  till  he  has  paf&d  the  prime  vertical, 
wc  muft  fubtradt  the  afcenfional  difTercnce  from  fix 
houri,  to  find  the  length  ot  the  fcmi  io!ar  day,  which 
will  always  happen  in  north  l.uituJe,  when  he  has  fouth 
declination,  and  in  fuuth  latitude,  when  he  has  north  de- 
clination. 

To  find  the  oblique  afcenfion,  and  afcenfional  differ* 
ence,  mechanically,  by  the  globe,  ivt  Globb. 

ASCi'NT,  in  a  general  fenie,  implies  the  motioa  of 
a  body  upwards. 

A  sc £  N  T  «/  /%rid^.  See  the  articles  FiviD  nnd  At- 
traction. 
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AlCSKT  tfVaptttrs. — ^Why  vapours  are  raiicd  b,-  i.cit 
is  no  inconfidcrablc  quedioti.  And,  among  other  tn:;i  >s, 
.wc  do  not  imjiroptrly  fjppofc  in  thcfc  vapours  infcnliblc 
bubbles,  coiififtin^  of  a  pellicle  of  water  and  included 
air.  i»uch  a  bubble,  tberefore«  being  given,  but  which 
v»f  contain  air  rarer  dun  the  circuimmbient,  tt  is  poffi- 
He  that  the  rarity  of  the  includcJ  air  nuv  have  >^rcatcr 
force  than  the  weight  of  the  inLluJing  pellicle  ot  water: 
and  therefore,  thst  thi-  entire  bubble  may  be  lighter 
than  circumambient  air  of  c.j.j.il  bulk,  whcroby  the  oub- 
We,  b7  the  Jaws  of  Jwdroftat  15,  will  afcend  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  dofe  veflel  of  iron  full  of  air  would  in  water, 
if  in  proportion  to  its  wtight  it  have  a  fufficient  c  :ipA 
city  ;  nor  is  the  c!_f}u  fc-rcc  of  the  ambient  air  of  <<rca;cr 
force  in  this  eaic  thsfj  the  gravity  of  a  column  ot  air; 
bccaufe  the  claftic  force  in  each  part  arifes  from  the 
gravity  of  the  column.  But  here  will  arife  a  great  diffi- 
culty, namely,  that  the  ctrcutnambient  air  left  rare  than 
the  included  air  feems,  by  its  elaftic  force,  as  if  it 
iMwId  comprcfs  the  bubble ;  and  thus  the  included  air 
•will  become  of  a  denfit)'  rqunl  to  that  of  the  circumam- 
liicAt  air.  We  are  here,  therefore,  to  obfcrve,  that  there 
is  a  two-fold  force  in  air,  whereby  it  dilates  itfelf,  or 
||Rfervcs  its  dilatation  j  the  one  innate,  the  other  adven- 
titious. The  former  is  the  elaftic  force,  which  exerts 
ttfcif,  not  only  when  it  is  comprLfR  j  into  a  kfs  compafi 
thar«  ufual,  in  wind-guns,  but  likewiic  in  common  air, 
»  Jii:  h,  ;is  IS  evident  from  the  experiments  of  the  air- 
pump,  when  prefTed  by  the  incumbent  air,  docs,  upon 
removing  that  preHure,  expand  itfelf,  if  no  other  air  be 
equally  COmpreiTed,  or  any  other  im|»rJimriu  hir.dtri 
for  flaccid  bladders  arc  fpontaiKonfly  imlatcd  under  the 
Tcceiver,  nay  even  in  the  fret  .lir,  if  they  arc  carried  from 
a  valley  to  a  high  hill  j  becaufe  there  ihey  are  left  com- 
preffed. 

The  adventitious  expanfive  force  of  the  nir,  which 
fupplies  the  place  of  its  dallicity,  is  cither  htat  or  fome- 
ihingelfc  an  ilogous  to  heat  in  fermentation,  or  the  like 
natural  oncratuju.   Thus,  it  is  poffibic  that  the  air  in- 
eluded  in  the  bubble,  and  rarer  than  the  circumambient 
air,  may  yet  maintain  itfelf,  and  fuffer  acomprelTion  from 
«,  which  ismanifeftbythe  experiment  of  thermometers 
and  the  greater  the  heat  is,  cjr       other  force  that  in! 
ternally  dilates  the  air,  the  more  wiil  the  aqueous  peiiicic 
bc.cxtciiJcd,  and  become  the  thinner.    Eut  here  a  new 
gucrtion  arij'es,  namely,  how  fuch  bubbles  csui  be  formed 
fcemg  the  h^t  both  of  the  included  and  circumambient 
ur  feemstobethefamei  inanfwertorh's  it  Is  to  be 
bbftrved,  that  the  included  air  Ihall  acquire  a  crcatcr de- 
gree of  heat  thjn  that  which  even  the  particlcs^of  the  ex- 
ternal ijt  have  i  bccaufe  the  circumambient  air  has  both 
a  greater  and  a  different  motion  from  the  bubble:  i^ncc 
new  hot  particles  thereof  continually  flowing  to  the  fame 
InibbJe  like  a  hot  wmd,  eommunirate  a  new  degree  of 
heat  to  the  pellicle,  and  through  it  to  the  included  air 
by  the  continued  contact  of  new  air,  as  we  feel  that  the 
han.l  g:<,wi  either  warmer  or  colder,  if  moved  in  hot  or 
coid  water,  thaii  if  it  was  at  rcll  therein:  and  it  is  the 
lame  thill^  if  the  water  be  moved  dmut  die  hand,  be- 
caufe many  aeneous  particles  fucceffivrly  touch  the  (a,:,c 
part  of  the  hand,  and  communicate  their  tjudi  ty  thereto 
From  this  principle,  it  appear?,  that  wine,  in  a  glafs 
botiie,  fwirtly  moved  up  and  down  in  coid  water,  or  the 
water  moved  About  the  bottle,  is  the  fooner  cooled. 

Now,  if  wc  underftand  the  caufc  why  the  bubbles  of 
▼apourb  afcend,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  explain 
Vbythey  fall  down  again  :  for  upon  the  heat  i'ra<!uall^ 
Vanifhing,  the  bubble  will  be  compreflcd  by  the  circum'- 
ambicnt  air ;  fo  th;;t  the  included  air,  upon  the  ceafinji 
Of  the  adventitious  dilatation,  fhall  return  to  a  like  den- 
fity  therewith  i  upon  which  the  aqueous  pellicle  can  nei- 
ther afcend  in  the  air,  nor  fupport  itfelf  there      -  more 
than  an  ittm  yefleT  can  float,  or  afcend  in  water,  ,f  it  is 
filled  therewith.    However,  it  is  pofliblc,  and  it  ufuallv 
«  lo,  that  the  vapours  that  are  even  ready  to  fall  down 
remain  a  l.ttle  f.ifpcnded  in  the  air,  in  the  fame  manner 
in  which  dull  i*  fuftained  therein  s  bccaufc  air,  as  all 
OMier  fluids,  has  a  certain  degree  of  tenacity  or  cohefion 
or  Ma  parts,  fo  as  to  require  fomc  decree  offeree,  how- 
«w«r  fmall,  to  break  through  it ;  and  bccaufc  very  finall 
liodics  bate  a  fmall  weighi  in  proportion  to  their  (urface^ 
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ve;,  aotwithflanding  their  weight,  they  often  rcmaW 
ulj  ended,  and  they  are  only  tolfed  up  and  down  by  the 
motion  of  the  foftaining  air.  The  fame  thin.>,  therefor. 
happens  to  bubbles  anJvery  fmall  drops  ;  but  xi  a  great 
number  of  drops  concur,  which  is  dene  by  that %S 
tolSnr;  anJ  nu.t.nn.  they  co..lcflc  into  a  larger  one  S 
bec  avile  tnc  furf.cc,  n.ereafe  only  as  the  fquarcs,  bilt^ 
weights  as  the  cubes  of  their  diaiiecers.  Mcncc  it  i  ,  ,h« 
Zt"^'  •^g«»«'«ng  larger,  acquires  a  (ufficent 
farce  to  fall  down  ;  and  even  the  fupcnor  bubb.'es,  falliri* 

J"  «r  '  '""^'^  ^'^  ^^^^ 

J  rom  thcfe  principles  wc  Ihall  now  proceed  to  fhew, 

r«  tl>eten«:i,y  of  aqueous  par! 
icies  m  vapour,  muft  ncceffarily  be,  in  p7oportio^  to 
the^ranty  of  the  mdudcd  air.  t'ba.  fuch  va^ur. 

Let  i  xo  d  be  the  ratio  of  the  dcnfityofthe  air  included 
n  a  hubhlc  to  the  fpcc.fic  gravity  of  water,  and  p  the 
Wight  uf  cnm,non  air  of  the  fame  bulk  with  a  bubble  of 
he  vapour ,  let  the  cent* of  the  bubble  he  A,        A  ll 

as  the  cube  of  A  Q  I'd  tLeV^  J h  c'^^ 
he  pdlicle  occupies  as  the  diftrence  of  t&efc  cubes 

or  the  whole  bubble,  as  i  tor,  the  fpace  of  the  jkIUcIc 
will  be  as  thecube  of  whicb  is  equal  to  the  cube 
of  AC -the  cube  of  AB:  theiefcre.  the  cube  of  AB 
is  equal  to  the  cube  of  AC-the  cube  of  ^equal  the 

cube  of  A  C  X I  -  f  equal  the  cube  of  AC«  arti 

therefore,  the  cube  of  A  R  Is  to  the  cube  of  AC.  as  r-  r 

.rZ:  •  r  """"'t^  '^"^  included  air  is  to  that  of 
common  air  of  e-cjual  bulk  with  the  bubble,  or  to/,  in  the 

LZ'^'l'^rr/  ^  ihecube^of  AB 

vrrie,  f^'         '        «nd  of  the  fpeclfic  gra- 

vities ;  (,  to  ^;  that  .5,  \t^  the  ratio  of  r-  i  to  rd.  tj, 

weight,  thcrctorc,  of  the  included  air  will  be^X  — 
the  weight  of  the  including  pellicle  of  water  will  be  in 
like  manner  ft,  the  weight  of  common  air  of  equal  bulk 
r,  to'J?"5K''i"  «tio  of  the^volun"  ., 

S^o  tn  ,  ^  ^  hypothefis)  and  of  the  fpecific  grav.tie; 
8co  to  I ;  (water  being  f?oo  times  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
a'r,  by  experiments)  tTic  weight  of  the  pellicfe,  there- 
fore,  will  be  J  but,  adding  the  weight  of  the  pel- 
licle to  the  weight  of  the  included  air,  we  fliall  have 
the^c^  of  the  whole  bobble,  which  iviU  be 
^xr-i+Koorf  jyjj  that  IhouM  be  left  thsn^  the  weight  , 
ofcommon  air  of  equal  bulk  with  the  bubble,  (hat  the 

leff  tJ.rL      i  ^"'^'^-1+  8oo^,  wiUbe 

lets  than  rd:  and,  therefore,  r</r  will  be  greater  tbaA 

Koo    —  I  ;   and,  therefore,  r  will  be  greater  than 

-r-i  »  or  the  ratio  of  the  fpace  of  the  bubble  to  that 
of  the  pellicle,  will  be  greater  than  8co^— i  to  rf— r. 
Whence  if  ^  be  10,  or  if  common  air  be  lo  times  dcnfer 
than  the  included  air,  the  ratio  of  the  fpace  of  the  bub- 
ble to  that  which  the  pellicle  occupies,  will  be  greater 
than  the  ratio  of  79»  to  9,  or  greater  than  R88.77-,  &c 
to  unity  ;  where  m  are  unities,  but  777,  &c.  /.  a  deci- 
mal fraction;  to  wit,  ,7,07,007,  &c.  a.  you  would  in- 
clinc  to  be  more  exaa  :  and,  therefore,  the  fpace  of  the 
whole  bubble  will,  in  this  cafe,  exceed  that  ofAe  aque- 
ous peil.cle  upwards  of  888  times.   The  ratio  of  the 

Hubble  J  that  IS,  the  ratio  of  AC-ABto  Afc  may 
(rom  hence,  be  eafily  determined  ;  for  A  B  \%  to  A  C  aJ 

'—\ '  to r The  thicknefs,  therefor-;,  of  the  pellide 
is  to  thenuiius  of  the  babUe  as  i— ^'"^  to  uni^ :  be- 

fidea  r  —  f  •«  to  r  M      »  unity  J  and  fcioe  r  is  gientet 

thanf 
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•hin  iSif!,  i  wai  be  Ub  than  j^jr,.      't  " '" 


be  greater  than  i— £3r?  '  i^d-i 

thcfBfiiceat  luglh  ti— I=i>^  or  Ae  tbidcnefs  of  the 

pel1ide»  if  unity  cxpreTs  the  nAm  of  the  bidbble,  U  k& 

than  I  —  -Zgi.!!\»,       the  bubUe  nay  afixnd  io  air* 

By  the  rules  which  Archimedes  has  given,  it  appears 
that  if  a  v^l  contain  a  weieht  of  water  greater  than  its 
mm  weight,  it  will  float  tnerein  j  but  if  ftill  greater 

vcflcls  be  tuV.cn,  the  weights  of  the  veflcls  incrcafe  nearly 
as  ihc  lurfjc'-s  j  but  their  capacities  as  the  folidities,  that 
is,  the  weights  of  the  veflcls  arc  as  the  fqiiarco  cil  the  di::- 
mCEen,  the  capacities  (and  confcquently  the  weight  ut 
■water  they  contain)  as  the  cubes ;  and  thus,  by  aug- 
mcntintr  the  capacity  of  the  vcflcl,  the  weight  of  the  veffel 
is  imnn-Jiatt  lv  overcome  by  the  weight  of  what  it  can 
contain,  and  the-  vi  fill  may  float. 

From  this  principle  Francikus  Lana,  an  iii.'cnious 
Jcfuit,  in  an  Italian  Treatife,  entitled  Prtdrtm  d./Ju  arte 
Atatfhra^  hsA  conceived  hopes,  that  a  brafs  g^obe  might  I 
be  made  of  fudl  a  capacity,  that,  when  exhaufcd  of  air, 
it  might  afccnd  and  float  therein  ;  aiul  for  thi?  purpofe 
he  was  of  opinion  that  i6  feet  in  tiiameter  was  rufficient : 
but  by  calculation  it  may  be  fhewn  that  a  globe  l>>r  tlut 
purpofe  muft  be  of  an  imoKofe  bulk,  and  which  cann  >t 
M  cafily  prepared  by  human  (kill  {  in  order  to  which,  ict 
th|e  fpecihc  gr2.\  it^  of  the  metal  be  to  that  of  air,  as 
M  to  1  ;  and  as  iiillcad  of  a  pellicle  of  water,  we  ufe  a 
hoUow  metalline  fpbeic,  theicfofC^  for  800  in  the  fore- 

g^Bg  procds,  tfaeic  will  bca>»  and,  inflcad  of  ,^-ji_i> 

tine  wiU  be        but  as,  upon  fiifipafing  die  gieatcft 

fcnfibic  exhauflion  of  the  fphcre,  the  dcnfity  of  the  air 
remaining  in  it  may  be  reckoned  none,  we  ibaJl  have  d 
(a  number  expreiEng  the  ratio  of  common  air  to  included 
aat)  an  infinite  number;  and  thus  md — i  will  become 

mi  i  and,  therefore,  fior  £^(t  we  ihall  have  or 

the  quantity  d  vanifliing,  by  which  the  diiFercnt 

denfitics  of  the  air  are  opnaMrcd ;  the  ratio*  therefore,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  to  the  ladiut  of  the  fphere, 

will  be  Icfs  than  the  ratio  of  1  — 2zD*  to  unity.  The 

fame  thing  would  have  come  out,  if  at  firft  we  had  neg- 
lected the  weight  of  the  included  air  j  nor  fiiould  we 
have  occafion  for  an  infinite  number }  but  fuch  a  number 
was  of  ufc,  that  the  cafes  of  rarefied  and  entirdy  cxhauf! 
fd  air  might  be  comprised  in  one  calculus. 

The  gravity  of  copper  i«  about  9  times  greater  than  that 
of  water.  It  will  therefore  contain  the  gravity  of  common 

•Ir^lOO  times,  and  —  w.ll  be  ^, or  or 

atMfo  divided  by  8 x  a?  x  1000, where  the  cube  root  of 
the  diviibr  oiay  be  cjitfAIy  extnM,  Bod  M  2  X  3  X 10  or 

60 ;  and  hence  2^1^  «31  be  the  cube  root  of  215970 
divided  by  60 ;  therefore,  the  cu Je  root  of  —  will  fkU 
hetween  gjand^i  that  is,        will  be  Icfs  than 

tfae&idcuberoo^and^^^^^2!Z^or2s|^* 
viUbefre9tp4i«  >— ^  ^*  whofe  lalio  to  naity  is 
greater  than  Ae  ratio  of  the  thicknefs  of  tbc  metal  to  the 
ladilH  of  the  fphere,  the  ratio  therefore  of        to  i ,  or 

I  to  30000  will  be  flill  neater  than  the  ratio  of  the 
thidcueft  of  the  metal  to  the  radius  of  the  fphere ;  the 
thldcnefs  of  the  metal,  therefore,  is  to  be  aflunKd  !ef$,  or 
if  tliat  be  given,  greater  than  the  fphere.  Hence  it  fol- 
lowa,  that  iko  radnis  of  the  oNtalliiic  fphere  wilt  contain 


t- 
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the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  more  than  accoo  times,  for 
the  exhauftcd  fphere  to  float  in  air ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  be  one  inch,  or  2  or  3  inches, 
the  diameter  of  the  metalline  fphere  will  be  ^^333,  or 
6666,  or  9999  feet,  and  in  the  mean  caic,  to  wit,  that 
of  S  inches  and  6666  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  will 
be  more  than  1000  paces ;  but  if  the  radius  of  thelphoe 
were  only  B  ktt,  at  FiancifeB  Lana  would  haveit,  the 

thicknefs  of  die  metal  fliottid  havebeen  — ^  of  a  fiioCs 

that  is,  lefs  than      of  an  mch,  whidi  is  impoffiblew 

Nor  is  it,  itideed,  to  he  fuppofcd  that  the  thicknefs  of 
2  inches  is  lufEcicnt  to  fuftain  the  immenfe  incumbent 
bulk  of  the  air  :  for  how  could  fo  fmall  a  thicluicft  litC- 
tain  a  weight  as  great  as  that  of  water  diffufcd  for  lOOO 
paces,  and  rifing  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  which  weight 
would  be  equal  to  ilut  of  a:r;  miJ  neither  can  that  ac- 
curate uiiiformity  of  a  fpheiical  arch,  which  wuuld  be 
requifitc,  be  obtained  in  praiSicc ;  and  though  it  Should 
be  granted,  that  by  a  ttiicknefs  of  the  arch  a  or  3  tiaaea 
greater,  its  refiftance  is  more  than  4  or  9  times,  and  thna 
in  theory  (that  is,  if  we  could  actually  perform  what  wc 
conceive  poflible)  the  problem  would  at  length  be  pciTi- 
ble,  vet  ill  inaiilice  to  form  fjiheres  oi  fo  irnnieiife  a  hullc, 
aiid  that  of  metal,  as  copper,  or  ixon,  doe^  certainiy  ea> 
ceod  the  power  of  all  human  flcill. 

ASCETICS,  in  ecdefiaftic^l  hiftory,  fuch  Chriftiaoa 
in  the  primitive  church  as  inuted  themfelves  to  grett 
degrees  of  abfiiuence  and  fafting,  in  order  to  fuhdac  their 
l^lnons.  In  fljort,  every  degree  of  uncommon  piety  ia;d 
claim  to  the  title  uf  afcetic. 

The  word  is  fomed  from  the  Greek,  «fxaTi«e*  which 
is  derived  from  mxi*,  to  exercife. 

ASCII,  in  geography,  arc  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone  i  btcaule,  at  certain  times  of  the  yeas,  they  have 
no  fhadow. 

1  he  word  is  compoimded  of  tbc  Greek,  priv.  and 
txiAj  a  (hadow. 

ASCITES,  iamedJcine,  the fiupe  with dcopfy.  Sep 
DftorsY. 

ASCLEPTA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  of  ^fculaMH^ 
the  god  of  phytic  ;  and  obicrved  particularly  at 
datirus. 

ASCLEPIAD,  in  ancient  poetry*  a  fpccies  of  veift 
compofed  of  four  feet,  die  fitft  o(F  wbirh  is  a  fpondee,  Ifae 

fecond  a  choriamhiis,  and  the  nvo  I-l^  dactyls  ;  or,  of 
four  feet  and  a  raefura.  the  hril  being  a  fponace,  the  fe- 
cond a  dadyl.  then  (Iw  c«fiiia«  ana  after  that  the  tm9 
da^ls,  a» 

Mitawtu  Mtms  hSu  mgfifw.  Or, 

Sub'r.mi fcriam fulna  vatin. 

ASCLEPIOPOTiEANS,  in  ecdeTtaftical  hiftofy,  « 
(tSt  of  heretics  diat  appeared  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 

Helio^abnln',  :^nri  fu  called  from  their  leader  Af-lcpio- 
dolus,  itK  t  rit  wiiu  taught  that  JefusChrifi  was  a  mere 
man. 

ASCORDRUTiE,  in  antiquity,  a  feci  of  heretics 
in  the  fecood  century*  who  placed  rcligioa  in  know- 
ledge i  and,  under  preteiKe  of  fpirituai  woHhip^  lefulbd 
every  external  or  corporeal  fymbot. 

ASCOLIA,  in  antiquitv,  a  feftival  cclchratcd  by  the 
Athenian  hufbandmen,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  to  whom 
they  facrifiead  >  hfrgoat,  hocaufe  dutanMuddeftroya  the 
vinat. 

The  word  it  Greek,  and  derived  from  dre^  a  botde$ 

it  being  cuftomary  at  this  feftival  to  form  the  \  iJlim'* 
ikin  into  a  kind  of  bottle,  which  was  filled  with  oil  and 
wine,  and  fcU  to  the  fliare  of  him  who  faft  fixed  himfelf 
upon  it  with  one  foot. 

ASCL  S,  in  natofal  UAoiy,  AepoiiA*  or  bag  of  the 
opoflum.   See  Opossum. 

ASELBES,  a  name  given  by  Ibme  to  the  miliipedes. 
See  Mii-LiPEOEs. 

ASii,  fraxiiuii,  in  botany,  a  genui  of  trees,  wbofe 
charaders  are  :  it  hath  pinnated  leaves,  which  mi)9i.f 
end  in  an  odd  lobe:  the  male  flowers,  which  gioor  at  n 
remote  dilhmM  frooi  the  fruit,  hive  no  petals,  but  eonfift 
in  many  ftamina  ;  the  o,  nr v  ^rcomes  a  recJ-vefle!,  con- 
taining one  feed  at  Uc  buicom,  which  is  ibapcd  liicc  3. 
hird'i  tongiie. 

There 
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There  ire  fix  fpccics  of  this  tree  ;  which  may  be 
prMMgiud  by  budciiiig  them  iiUu  iarnn-.on  aOl )  upon 
yAuch  they  will  all  t»ke  very  welt,  -^nd  became  hardier 
t^  n  upon  their  own  Aock:  but  theiis  buiiiled  tie»  never 
grow  io  large  as  thoTe  which  are  ratfed  frooi  feeds  i  nor 
will  the  ftoclc  an  J  bud  keep  pace  in  their  growth;  fo  that 
there  will  be  a  reui-rkablc  difference  in  the  fizc  of  the 
{ton,  and  above  the  place  where  they  are  budded  :  but 
feirof  thefe  ioreieii  kinds  have  yet  arrived  at  an  age  to 

Kduce  feeds  in  Eiigbodt  the  nurfery-gardeners  bavijiR 
n  obliged  to  propagate  thefe  fiiris  by  budding  ana 

The  common  a(b  is  propagated  by  fowir<_  ilu-  keys, 
in  O^obcr  or  November,  on  a  bed  of  frelh  earth,  which 
fliould  be  well  dug,  and  cieanfed  from  roots  and  noxious 
weeds.  A  fnall  bed  wtU  be  fufficient  to  raife  a  great 
quantity  of  thefe  trees.  The  feada  fbmM  be  lown 
prct^  tDackyand  covered  about  half  an  inch  thick-  with 
earth. 

Thcfc  feeds,  many  times,  continue  until  the  fcconJ 
^ring  before  tbey  come  up ;  you  ,ibpuld,  therefore.  Jet 
me  bed  remain  undifturbcd,  a|i^  keep  it  clean  from 
tveeds.  When  your  plants  come  up,  you  mull  alfo  keep 
ibem  very  clear  from  weeds,  and  if  the  fcafon  Ihould 
prove  very  dry,  if  you  give  thcni  now  and  then  a  little 
watcfi  it  will  greatly  promts  their  growth.  In  this  bed 
4hcy  (bould  remain  no  longer  .than  the  autumn  follow- 
ing, provided  they  have  grown  wdl  (  at  which  time  you 
ihould  prepare  a  nurfery,  which  fliottU  be  well  dug  and 
cleared,  as  before  ;  then  with  your  fpade  loofen  the  roots 
of  the  plants  before  you  draw  them  up  i  oibcrwife  you 
will  endanger  the  breaking  of  them.  When  you  have 
drawn  them  out  of  the  ground,  fliorten  the  downright 
tap  root-,  but 4o not  cuf-oJF  any  of  the  lateral  fihioii 
then,  having  prepared  your  ground,  plant  them  in  rows, 
three  feet  diltancc,  row  from  row,  aud  a  foot  afunder  in 
the  rowst  dafing  the  earth  to  chdr  roots  with  jour 
fcet. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  or  three  years, 
ohferf  iog  to  keep  them  dear  from  weeds,  at  alfo  to  trim 
«p  the  ndo  branches  every  winter,  and  dig  the  ground 
between  the  rows ;  after  which  time  you  may  remove 
them  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good.  This  tree 
will  erow  upon  almoft  any  foil ;  but  tne  better  the  foil 
is,  the  more  the  tree  will  increafe  in  bulk.  Netwith- 
ftaoding  which,  it  Ibpiild  not,  by  any  meant,  ba  planted 
too  near  the  other  trees  or  plants  ;  for  it  will  cxhauft  all 
the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  from  them  ;  and  the  (bade  of 
this  tree  is  malignant  to  mod  other  plants.  The  diitance 
they  fltouM  be  planted  i»  eight  feet  fquare  j  and,  after 
Ihey  ha»c  been  planud  one  year,  you  may  cut.  down 
cveijf  other  trce^  cboofing  fuch  of  them  as  are  crooked, 
within  fix  or  eight  inches  of  the  ground ;  this  will  caofe 
them  to  make  many  ftrong,  vigorous  (hoots }  which,  in 
fcvcn  or  cjglit  years  time,  will  be  ht  for  arbour  poles,  or 
to  make  hoops ;  and  the  other  ftraight  trees  may  be  fuf- 
fercd  to  grow  for  other  timber }  the  number  of  which 
trets  may  be  leflencd,  as  they  increafe  in  bulk,  leaving 
fliil  the  moft  promifmg  ones  to  grow  for  larger  timber. 

If  a  wood  of  thefe  trees  is  rightly  managed,  it  will 
turn  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  its  owner  j  for  by  the 
underwood,  which  will  be  ft  to  cut  every  feven  oreight 
jrears,  Ibr  the  ufes  abovcmcntioned,  them  will  be  a  con- 
tinual tnciMias  more  than  fufficient  to  jnr  thereiitof  the 
eround,  and  all  other  charges  ;  and  flilf  there  will  be  a 
I^cxk  prcfcrs'cd  for  timber,  which,  in  a  fewycan*  Will  be 
Worth  forty  or  fifty  (hillings  per  tree- 

This  timber  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  the  wheelwrights 
and  cartwrights  fpr  ploughs,  axle-trMs,  wheel-rings, 
hamnws,  bidb,  can,  bkx£s  for  pHlliee,,and  many  otSer 
purpolci. 

The  beil  feafbn  for  felling  of  thefe  trees  is  from  No- 
▼eniber  t.>  Febraary  ;  for  it  it  be  done  cither  too  early  in 
autumn,  or  too  late  in  the  fpring,  the  timber  will  be  lub- 
jcA  to  be  infeded  with  worms,  and  Other  infctSs :  but, 
.for  Ifljiping  of  pollards,  the  fpiing  it  preferable  for  all 
foft  woods. 

ASHES,  Cintrtt,  the  earthy  particles  of  oomlwftible 
fubftanccs  after  they  have  been  burnt 

If  the  a£hcs  are  produced  from  vegetable  bodies,  they 
ceotain  a  coniUlerable  (quantity  of  fixt  fait,  blended  witn 
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the  tn  renc  particles :  and  from  thefe  allies  ihc  fivf  J  i\- 
kalinc  falts,  called  pot-afli,  pcarl-afli,  5cc.  are  extracted. 
Sec  Fixed  Alcalies,  Pgt-ash,  Peari.-as.'i,  ^cu 

The  afhes  of  all  vegetables  are  vitre&ibie,  and  found 
to  contain  iron.  They  are  alfo  an  excellent  mantue  for 
cold  and  wet  grounds. 

ASIA,  one  of  the  four  grand  divifions  of  the  earth, 
Htuated  between  25  and  148  deg.  of  eaft  longitude  \  anil 
between  the  equator  and  7  2  deg-  of  north  latitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  die  north  by  the  Froern  ocean ;  on  the  eaft 
by  the  South-fea  ;  on  ib.e  fou'h  by  tiicInJi^n  OLe.in  ;  ani 
on  the  weft  by  the  Rcd-Ica,  Mcdilenancan,  &c.  it 
.ibout  4SC0  miles  111  Ii-ii-'.h,  ::otn  eaft  tO  woft,  and  430O 
in  Iticadib,  from  north  to  fouth- 

AHa  is  divided  into  three  parts,  difrtiiguiHied  by  the 
qiithets,  eaftem,  wefleint  middle.  The  iirft  com-> 
ptehends  the  empire  of  CTitina,  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  the 
Afiatic  IflanJi,  h'w^  to  the  fouth  iwiJ  eafl  of  Chini  ;  the 
fecoiid,  orwtikin  dn  ifion,  comprehends  Perlia,  Arabia, 
Aftracan,  Circaflin-Tartary,  and  Turkey  in  Afia.  The 
middle  comprehends  India,  Ufbcc-Tartaiy,  CaliDUC^ 
Tartary,  and  Siberia. 

Lejjer  Asia,  the  fsnu-  with  Nafolla.  SeeNATOtlA. 

AslATJt,  fomcthijig  pcLuliar  to  Afw. 

Asiatic  St)!/.    See  JirvLR. 

ASIDE,  in  the  drama,  fomething  fald  by  .in  aitor, 
which  fome,  or  even  all  the  other  adtors  prcfcnt,  are  fup- 
pofed  not  to  hear;  a  circumfbuice  Juftly  condemned  as 
bein^  unnatural  and  improbable. 

AblNUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  afs.    Sec  A\s. 

ASP,  ill  natural  hiftory,  a  fpccies  "!  icrpents  often 
mentioned  by  the  ancients,  but  without  .iny  accurate  de* 
fcription  of  It.  Some  fav  it  is  of  the  fizc  of  a  common 
fnake,  but  the  back  broaoer;  and  the  neck  fwells  greatly 
when  the  creature  is  angry.  Some  aflrrt  that  their  teetn 
grow  exceeding  long,  and  ftand  out  of  their  mouths  like 
thofe  of  the  boar  }  but  this  feems  to  be  fabulous.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  true,  that  two  of  the  longeft  arc  hoilow, 
and  that  they  are  thofe  which  contain  the  venom.  They 
are  generally  covered  with  thin  peUicles,«hich  Aide  down 
when  the  ftrpent  bites.  The  utln  is  faid  to  be  covered 
with  fcalcs,  which  arc  redder  than  thofe  of  any  other 
ferpcnt  ;  but  others  affirm  they  are  of  very  different  co- 
lours. Some  lay  they  arc  two  cubits  long,  others  four^ 
and  others  ajgain  five  j  Peter  iColben  alErms  he  has  feca 
them  feveralclls  in  length :  fo  that,  in  lliort,  nothing 
certain  can  be  known  of  the  afp.  It  is  undoubtedly  % 
native  of  Africa  ;  and  it  was  by  the  bite  of  one  of  tiicic 

[  I  nts  that  Cleopatra  is  faid  to  have  ended  her  days. 

-Seba  gives  the  name  of  afp  to  fcveral  ferpcnts,  the  firft 
of  which  is  faid  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  and  is  fpottcd 
with  black.  The  (kin  is  of  a  reddilh  aih-oolour,  marked 
with  black  fpots  ;  whereas  thoie  on  die  fa«ck  nearly  re- 
femble  cytj.  The  he.itl  is  of  a  dark  brown,  furrounJed 
with  a  white  colour  i  and  the  feales  of  the  bcliy  arc 
white,  adorned  with  a  reddilh  border.  He  has  alfo  an 
American  afp,  which  nearly  refcmbies  this  in  every  re< 
fpea. 

The  Java  afp  is  of  a  fea-grecn,  with  a  (harp  mouth, 
and  a  long  head  covered  with  fcales  on  the  fore-parts. 
The  other  IVjIcs  :ire  alfo  of  a  fea-grecn  colour,  with 
white  edges,  except  under  the  belly,  where  they  are  of  a 
light  green,  and  feparated  from  tne  reft  by  two  white 
ftreaks  running  like  furrows  along  the  fides. 

The  Surinam  afp  is  of  a  bright  green  cciour,  fprinkled 
with  bhckifh  fpots  i  but  the  belly  is  of  an  a(h-coloured 
red,  and  the  head  is  of  a  deep  green  ;  the  eyes  are  lively, 
and  the  tail  is  terminated  wSi  fluip  points.  t^rt§ktf$ 
Natural  Hijlery. 

ASPHALATHUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  thefkmewitb 
lignum  Rhodium.  Sec  Lighvm  Rbtdium. 

ASPARAGUS,  in  boMny,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plant'i,  whole  flower  is  of  the  rofaceous  kind,  being 
ufualiy  compofcd  of  hx  leaves,  arranged  in  a  circular 
form  ;  from  the  center  of  the  flower  arifes  apiftil,whicb 
finally  becomes  a  foft  fruit,  or  a  roundilh  berry,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  hard  (ee^  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  leaves  arc  alwa\  s  fine  and  (lender. 

The  garden  afparagus  is  propagated  by  fowlnj  of  the 
feeds  J  in  the  procuring  of  whicil  you  (hould  V.z  parti- 
cularly careful,  fincc  the  goodnefs  of  your  future  crop, 
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ih  •  greit  mrafure,  depends  thereon :  you  Choufd,  there- 
fbre,  get  it  from  fomc  pLrfun  of  integrity  ;  or,  if  you 
have  any  opportunity,  fav.:  it  ytrndclf;  or  in  fon.c  <)fhi.r 
neighbouring  garden.  Yuu  mv.i\  lookover  the  afparai'uv- 
btds  in  the  beginning  of  the  fcafontUtd  mark  fomc  of  the 
Urgeft  and  falreftbuas  with  a  piece  of  ftickj  which  buds, 
when  they  have  branched  out,  may  be  faftcncd  to  (lakes 
thruft  into  the  ground,  to  preferve  tbem  from  breaking. 
Thefc  buds  will,  many  of  them,  produce  frre.it  nimjheriof 
red  berries,  which  fliould  be  futtered  to  rcmatn  upon  the 
branches  until  the  latter  end  of  September,  when  the 
luuln  will  b»in  to  ikcay  i  ttiencin  off  the  branches, 
ind  ftrip  the  oerties  fnto  a  tub,  where  they  may  lie  in  an 
heap  to  fwcit  for  three  wcckf,  by  ivhich  mcaiu  tlic-  ouicr 
flufks  will  be  rotten  ;  then  .^11  the  tub  with  water,  and 
with  your  hands  break  all  the  huflcs,  bv  fqucczing  them 
between  your  handi.  Thefc  hufks  will  all  fwim  upon 
Ae  water,  but  the  reed  will  ftnk  to  the  bottom ;  fo  that, 
jKNirineofF  the  water  gently,  the  huflcs  will  be  carried 
ong  w!tn  it ;  and  by  putting  frcfti  water  two  or  three 
times,  and  (hiring  your  ieeil,  yo\i  will  make  it  entirely 

clean  j  then  I'pread  your  feed  upon  a  matt,  and  cxpofc  it 
to  the  fun  aiM  in  dry  weather,  until  it  is  pcrfciftly 
dry,  when  you  nuiT  put  it  into  a  bag,  and  hang  it  up  in 
a  dry  place,  till  the  beginning  of  Tebmafy ;  at  which 

time  you  mufl  prepare  a  bed  of  j^ood,  rich  cirth,  where- 
on you  mud  fow  your  feed  ;  (but  nf)t  too  thick,  which 
will  caufe  your  plants  to  be  fmal))  and,  havingtiod  yOur 
feed  into  the  ground,  rake  it  over  fmooth. 

In  the  foHowing  fummcr  keep  it  diligently  cleared  from 
ttesdSf  which  wiU  gieatly  add  to  the  (Ircngth  of  your 
plants ;  and  toward  die  latter  end  of  OQober,  when  the 
haulm  is  quite  withered,  you  may  fprcad  a  little  rotten 
dung  over  the  furfacc  of  the  ground,  about  an  inch 
thick,  which  will  preferve  this  youog  budt  from  being 
hurt  by  the  frofls,  iic. 

In  Oie  fprinjj  following  your  plants  wiH  be  fit  to  plant 
out  for  goo  J  ;  (for  I  would  never  chufc  plants  of  more 
tb.iii  one  ye.ir's  growth,  having  very  often  exnericncec! 
them  to  tJkc;  r:ijch  bfttcr  than  older,  and  to  proJuec 
finer  roots)  you  muft  therefore  prepare  your  ground  by 
tfOichiag  it  «dl|  burying  therein  a  good  quantity  of 
iotrni  dune  at  the  bottom  of  each  tiench,  that  it  may  lie 
at  leaft  fix  inches  below  the  furfaca  of  the  ground :  then 
level  y<3ur  whole  plot  very  cxaf^iy,  talcing  out  all  large 
ilones  J  but  this  (hould  be  done  not  long  before  you  in- 
tend to  plant  your  alparngus,  in  which  you  muft  be  eo- 
Terned  according  to  the  nature  of  your  toil*  oi  the  (ca- 
fon  ;  for  if  your  foil  is  dry,  and  the  feafon  forward,  ^ou 
may  plant  early  in  March  ;  but,  in  a  very  wet  foil,  it  is 
belter  to  wait  till  the  end  of  that  month,  or  the  beginning 
of  April,  which  is  about  the  fcfon  thst  the  plants  arc 
beginning  to  (boot.  I  know  many  people  have  advifcd 
tive  pUntine  of  afparagua  at  Michaelmas ;  but  this  1  hav« 
cxperienocd  to  be  fery  wfong  s  for  in  two  different  years 
I  was  obliged  to  trantplant  large  quantities  at  thatfeafen  ; 
but  I  had  oetter  thrown  away  the  plants ;  for,  upon  ex- 
amination in  the  fprin;?,  I  found  nioit  of  the  roots  moul- 
dy, and  decaying  ;  and  I  am  furc,  not  one  in  five  of 
them  fucccedcd  ;  and  thofe  which  did,  were  fo  weak  as 
iiot  to  be  worth  their  ftaiiding. 

The  feafon  being  now  come,  you  muft,  with  a  narrow- 
pronged  dung-fork,  carefully  ferk  up  your  roots,  (baking 
them  out  of  the  ealrh,  and  frparatiiig  them  fic7in  each 
Other  i  obferving  to  lay  their  heads  even,  for  the  more 
convenient  planting  them }  which  mdl  be  performed  in 
thi>  manlier :  Your  Alotof  ground  being  levelled,  you 
muft  begin  at  one  (ioe  thereof,  ranging  a  line  vefy  tight 
crofs  the  piece,  bv  which  you  muli  throw  out  a  trench 
exa<My  ftm^ght,  and  about  fix  inches  deep  ;  into  which 
you  muil'  !av  yiv.ir  roots,  Iprcidinj:  them  with  vour  fin- 
gers, and  piaciti^  them  upright  againft  the  back  of  the 
trench,  that  the  buds  may  ftand  forward,  and  be  about 
two  inches  below  die  furface  of  the  ground,  and  at 
twelve  inches  diftance  from  each  other ',  then,  with  a 
rake,  draw  the  earth  into  the  trench  again,  laying'  it  very 
level,  whith  will  preferve  the  roots  In  their  right  pofi- 
tion:  then  remove  your  line  a  foot  farther  back,  and 
tnake  another  trench  in  like  manner,  laving  therein  your 
plants,  as  befote  direAed,  and  camnMtng  the  laoie 
dtftaiMe  fow  ftom  rowi  only  obfcrvtng,  between  every 


four  rows,  ib  leave  tbe  diifauioe  of  two  6et  fiiur  m^e$f 
for  an  alley  to  go  between  the  bcdi»  t»  cut  the  a%ai«f 

gus,  &c. 

Your  pint  of  ground  being  finifhed  and  levelled,  yotf 
may  fow  thereon  a  Imall  crop  of  onions,  which  vrill  not 
hurt  your  afparagus ;  and  tread  in  your  feeds,  raking 
your  ground  level.  There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant 
the  feed  of  afparagus  in  the  place  when:  the  roots  are  to 
remain ;  which  is  a  very  good  method,  if  it  be  pcrfcfrmed 
with  care.  The  way  is  this :  after  the  ground  has  been 
well  trenched  and  dtingcd,  they  lay  itierel,  and  draw  a 
line  acrofs  the  ground,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  pnfiifed 
for  planting  of  the  youn'^  plants;  th^,  widi  a  dibble, 
make  holes  at  a  foot  drliarcc,  into  cach  of  which  you 
niuil  drop  two  feeds,  for  fear  one  fhould  mrfcirry  ;  thefc 
holes  fhould  not  bo  ninrc  than  half  an  inch  deep  ;  then 
cover  the  feeds,  bv  ftrikmg  the  earth  in  upcn  it ;  and  rar 
on,  removing  the  line  a  foot  back  for  another  row ;  and, 
after  four  rows  are  finiflied,  leave  a  fpace  for  an  alley  be- 
tween the  beds,  if  it  is  defigned  to  ftand  for  the  natural 
feafon  ofcuttinc;;  but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  up  for  hot- 
beiiii,  there  may  be  fix  row!>  planted  in  each  bed  ;  and  the 
diftance  in  the  rows  need  not  be  nwre  than  nine  inches* 
This  (hould  be  performed  by  the  middle  of  Febraaiy, 
becaufe  the  feeds  lie  long  in  the  ground :  but  if  onioni 
arc  intended  to  be  foM'n  upon  the  ground,  that  mav  be 
performed  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after,  prr>\  ided  the 
ground  is  not  ftirred  fo  deep  as  to  diftinb  the  afparagUS"' 
feeds,  in  rakmg  the  onion  feed  into  the  f;roun  J. 

As  the  roots  of  afparagus  alwiys  fend  forth  many  k>ng 
fibres,  which  run  deep  into  the 'ground  i  fo,  when  the 
feeds  are  fewn  where  they  are  to  remain,  theft  looty 
will  not  be  broken  or  in<  i;  !  ofc  muf!  which  are 

tranfplanted  ;  therefore,  they  wilt  Ihoot  deeper  into  the 
ground,  and  make  much  greater  progrefs  ;  and  tbe  fibres 
will  ptifh  out  on  evety  me,  which  will  caufe  the  crowa 
of  the  root  n>  be  in-  the  center  i  whereas,  in  tranf- 
planting,  the  nwti  ate  nade  iat  afujtft  the  fide  of  thr 
trench. 

When  your  afparajjus  i?  come  up,  (which  wi!l  be  irt 
three  wccki  or  a  month  after  planting)  you  muft,  with  z 
fmall  hoe,  cut  up  the  weeds,  ami  thin  your  crop  of  oni> 
ons,  where  they  may  have  come  up  in  buiKhes  ;  but  ifaik 
muft  be  done  carefully,  and  in  dry  weather,  that  the 
wcrdT  m?y  die  a&  faft  uj  they  are  cut  up.    This  work 
muit  be  repeated  about  three  times  5  which,  if  well  done, 
and  the  (eafon  not  too  wet,  will  keep  the  ground  clear 
frotn  weeds,  until  the  onions  are  fit  to  be  pulled  up  ( 
which  is  commonly  in  Auguft,  and  is  known  when 
their  greens  fall  down.   When  you  h*\-e  drawn  off  your 
onions,  you  muft  clean  your  ground  ^^•cl)  from  weeds  ; 
wliich  will  keep  it  clean  till  vou  earth  vour  bed<i,  which 
muft  be  done  in  Odobcr,  when  the  haulm  begins  to  de- 
cay ;  for  if  you  cut  off  the  haulm,  while  green,  the  roots 
will  flioct  frrfti  agafai,  which  will  grcatlv  sreaken  tHem. 
Th  is  younL^  haulm  fliould  be  cut  tnr  With  a  knife,  leav- 
ing the  ftcm   t'vn  or  three  inclies  above-ground,  which 
will  be  a  <Miidc  to  you  to  diflinguifli  the  beds  from  the 
allcyi;  then,  with  an  hoc,  clear  off  the  weeds  into  the 
alleys,  and  dig  up  the  alleys,  bur)'ing  the  weeds  in  the 
bottom ;  and  throw  the  earth  upon  the  beds,  fo  that 
the  beds  may  be  about  five  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
alleys:  then  fyou  may  plant  a  row  of  colcwofts  in  ihc 
middle  of  the  alleys  ;  but  do  not  fow  or  plant  any  thing 
upon  the  beds,  which  would  greatly  weaken  the  roots  : 
nor  would  I  ever  adv  ifc  the  planting  of  beans  in  the  alley 
(as  is  the  praidice  of  many),  for  it  gtcatly  damage  tb« 
11WD  oiitfide  rows  of  the  afparagus.  f  n  this  manner  k 
muft  rcniain  till  fpring,  when  you  muft  hoe  o\  cr  the 
beds,  to  dedrov  all  youni;  weeds  j  then  rake  tbctn  fmooth^ 
and  oblcrvc,  all  the  fuccccding  fummer,  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds ;  and,  in  October,  dig  up  the  alteys 
again,  as  was  before  direded, earthing  the  Tne 
fecond  fprin^  after  planting,  you  may  begin  to  cut  fonie 
of  your  afparagus,  though  it  will  be  much  better  to  ftay 
until  the  third  j  therefore  now  you  mul\  fork  up  your 
bcdi  with  a  flat-pronged  fork,  made  on  puipofc,  which 
is  commonly  called  an  afperagus  fork:  this  muft  be  done 
before  the  buds  (hoot  in  the  ipring,  and  with  carCy  left 
yon  forit  too  deep,  and  bniife  the  liead  of  the  root}  then 
rake  the  beds  ever  fnooth,  jaft  befnre  the  buds  mppear 
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IIotc- ground  ;  which  will  deflroy  alJ  yciing  wecJs,  and 
ittp  your  beds  clean  much  longer  th^n  if  left  unruked, 
or  aone  fo  foon  as  forked  :  and  when  your  buds  appear 
about  four  or  five  inches  above-ground,  you  may  then 
cut  them  {  but  it  ihould  be  done  fparingly,  only  taking 
the  large  buds,  and  fuftering  the  rmaU  to  run  up  to 
ftrengthenthc  roots  ;  for  the  more  you  cut,  the  more  the 
roots  will  produce  ;  but  they  will  be  Tmallcr,  and  fooncr 
decay.  When  you  cut  a  bud,  you  muA  open  the  ground 
itritb  jfour  knife,  (virhich  .ihould  be  very  narrow  and 
kog  in  the  blade,  and  filled  with  tUlh  like  a  faw)  to  fee 
wkedwrsny  more  young  budt  tn  coming  up  clofc  by 
it*  which  might  be  eithA' broken  or  bruikd  in  tcing 
the  other ;  then,  with  your  knife,  faw  it  off  ^auui  tlTrcc 
i  utiJer-ground.    This  may  a])pcar  a  troublcfomc 

affair  to  people  unacquainted  with  the  pra<^ical  part  i 
tnBt  diofe  wno  are  employed  in  cutting  afparagus,  will 
peribnn  s  jpot  dead  of  tni«  work  in  a  ibort  time  }  bat 
cue  in  domg  it  ii  ftbAJutely  neceflary  to  be  obferved  by 
«ll  who  cut  afparasus. 

The  manner  of  dreiSng  your  afparagus-beds,  is  every 
|car  the  fame  as  ditched  for  the  fecond  ;  viz.  keeping 
them  from  weeda,  <liKi"8  ^^kf*  in  OAiber,  and 
^king  the  bed*  towaraf  the  latter  end  of  Marcb^  &e. 
only  obfcrvc,  every  other  year,  to  lay  a  little  rotten 
dun^,  from  a  melon  or  cucumbcr-bcd,  all  over  your  beds, 
burying  fume  in  the  allcvs  alfo  at  the  time  for  digging 
then  up.  This  will  prefcive  your  ground  in  heart,  to 
■olottun  your  roots  in  vigour  j  andj  by  this  manage- 
■cot^  a  plot  of  |pod  a^agws  dnw  be  oontiniied  for  ten 
•rtimve  yean  in  cuttine,  and  wu!  produee  eood  budi. 
Jfllbl's  Card.  D!i1. 

A5P£C1\  among  gardeners,  figniiies  the  fame  with 
tipofure.   See  the  article  Exposurb. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin*  a^tStu,  which  is 
derired  from  a/pidft  to  view. 

Aspect,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  the  fituatiott  of  the 
planets  and  ftars,  with  refpccl  to  each  other. 

'1  here  are  five  difterent  alpciils.  i.  Scxtile  afpecl  is 
when  the  planets  or  liars  are  bo",  diibnt,  and  marked 
thus  :tc.  2.  The  quartile,  or  (quadrate,  when  they  ztc. 
90*.  diftant,  marked  □.  3.  Trine*  when  jao*.  diflant, 
marked  a.  4.  Oppofuion,  when  180*.  diftant,  marked 
S.  And,  5.  ConjundUon,  when  both  in  tlie  |aiii«de> 
grcr,  marked  ^ . 

fCcpJcr,  who  added  eight  new  ones,  defines  afpeA  to 
be  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  two  ftars  meeting  on 
the  earth,  whereby  their  good  or  bad  influence  is  mea- 
furcd  ;  for  it  ought  to  be  obfervcd,  that  thefe  afpcds 
being  firil  introduced  by  aflrologcrs,  were  diftinguifhcd 
Into  benign,  malignant,  and  indifferent ;  the  quartile 
and  oppobtion  beinz  accounted  malign;  the  trine  and 
Textile,  benign  or  niendly ;  and  the  coi^nn^on,  in- 
different* 

DtmUt  AmcT,  in  painting,  ia  aU  wheie  a  fmgle 
figure  is  fo  contrived  as  to  rcprcfcnt  two  or  more  different 
oojeds,  cither  by  changing  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  or  by 
means  of  anguLir  "lallcs. 

i4SPEN-TR£^  in  botany,  the  poplar  with  trembling 
leaves.    See  I^OPLAR. 

ASPER,  in  grammar,  an  accent  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
language,  marked  thus  (  '  )  and  importing  that  the  let- 
ters over  which  it  is  placed,  ought  to  be  ilrongly  alpi- 
rated,  or  pronounced,  as  if  an  h  was  joined  with  them. 

AsPER,  or  AsPRE,  in  commerce,  a  Turkifh  coin,  three 
of  which  make  a  medine,  and  worth  Awoetbing  more 
than  our  halfpenny. 

ASPERA  ,/o'.>  Z^^,  trncbr.i,  r,r  wind  pipe,  in  anatomy, 
a  large  caiui,  [iiuly  c^riut-^itious,  and  partly  mem- 
branous, fituated  anteriorly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  whence  it  runs  down  into  the  thorax,  between  the 
two  pleur»,  through  the  upper  fpace  left  between  the 
duplicatufe  of  lite,  mcdiaftinum,  behind  the  thymus. 

Hav  i  ng  rcsclied  as  low  as  the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  it 
divides  into  two  lateral  parts,  one  toward  the  right  hand, 
the  other  toward  the  left,  which  enter  the  lungs,  and  are 
diftrlbuted  throi/t^h  their  fubflancc.  Thefe  two  branches 
are  called  bronchia,  and  that  on  the  right  fide  is  fhorter 
than  that  of  the' left;  wbeitas  the  right  pulmonary  artery 

is  the  lorr^ffl. 

The  uachta  is  made  up  oi  Ifgments  of  circles  or  car- 
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tilaginous  hoops,  diCpofd  ',r.  fuch  a  manner,  3s  to  forrrl 
a  canal  open  on  the  hALt.  [;irt,  the  cirtil.iges  not  going 
quite  round  ;  but  this  opcnitig  is  filled  by  a  fot't  glandu- 
lar membrane,  which  completes  the  circumicreace  of  thd 
canal. 

Each  circle  is  about  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  iii 
breadth,'  and  about  a  quarter  of  that  fpace  in  thicknefs. 

Their  extremities  arc  round  ;  and  they  arc  fituated  hori- 
zontally ;ibovc  each  other,  fmall  interllsccs  being  left 
bct*cen  them,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  fupcrior  feg- 
mcnts  being  turned  toirard  the  upper  edge  of  thofc  neit 
below  them. 

They  are  all  c  rnr  Tcd  by  a  very  ftrong  elaftlc  mem- 
branous lignmeni  ;ixcii  to  their  edges.  The  firft  three 
iegmcnts  have  been  found  united  into  one,  bent  alter- 
nately in  two  different  places,  accptding  to  its  breadth. 
Sometimes  two  arc  conunuous  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  canal  of  the  afpera  arteria  is  lined  on  the  infidc 
by  a  particular  meinbrane,  whicfi  appears  to  be  partly 
fiefhy  or  mufcular,  and  p.-rtly  ligamcntary,  perorated  by 
an  infinite  number  of  iaiali  holes,  more  or  Ids  inipci- 
ceptibie,  through  which  a  mucilaginous  fluid  continu-  t 
ally  palTcs,  to  defend  the  inner  lurface  of  the  tracheal 
againfl  the  acrimony  of  the  fir  which  we  breathe. 

This  fluid  comes  from  fmall  glandul.ir  bodies  Jifpcrfed 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  membrane,  but  efptcially 
from  glands  fomething  larger  than  the  former,  which  lie 
on  the  outer  or  pofterior  furface  of  that  flioug  membrane 
by  which  the  circumference  of  the  canal  is  compleatcd. 
The  fame  ftruAure  ia  obfervable  in  the  lamiiications  of 
the  trachea,  from  the  gieatHl  to  the  rinalleft.  ff^njhuft 

'I  he  dfpcra  arteria  is,  like  the  arteries  of  the  human 
body,  compofed  of  three  tunics  or  coats.  Plate  VI. 
y%.  2.  reprefents  thefe  membranes  feparated  from  .eacfai 
other  }  <7,  the  glanduiout  ihembraae  }  ^,  the  valcutous  i 
r,  the  internal  tunic. 

ASPERIFOLIATE,  or  Asperifolious,  among  bo- 
taniA;,  fuch  plants  as  are  rough  leaved,  having  their 
loaves  placed  alternately  on  their  ftalks,  and  a  mooope- 
talous  flower  divided  into  £ve  patU*  Tbe  bttglo6» 
borage,  &c.  are  of  this  clafs.  _  , 

The  word  it  formed  from  the  Latin,  rough,  andt 
/alium,  a  leaf. 

A$P£R.ITY,  the  inequality  of  the  furface  of  an^ 

body,  whifih  hinder*  the  hand  from  paiBng  o'vcr  ic 

freely. 

According  to  the  teftimony  of  blind  perfons,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  every  colour  hath  ita  particular  de- 

gree  of  afpcrity. 

ASFKKULA,  woodrulFe,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  fiower  of  which  confifls  of  one  petal,  divided  into 
four  fegments  at  the  limb ;  its  fruit  is  compofed  of  twdi 
rounditb,  diy  berries,  adhering  together,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  Angle  feed  of  the  fame  rounouh  flupe. 

The  leaves  am',  n  i'^  it'this  plant  are  ctleemed  aperi- 
ent and  diuretic,  ccnfequcntly  prefcribcd  in  the 
jaundice,  and  oliftrudtions  of  the  vtfccia. 

ASPHALITES,  a  term  apj^icd  by  fome  anatontifls  to 
the  fifth  vcftehm  of  the  loim.  See  the  anicic  Vslt- 

TeBR.«. 

ASPHALTUM,  Bi'titmtn  JmiSatm,  or  Jews  pitch,  in 
natural  hiflory,  a  folid,  light,  bituminous  fubli.incc, 
found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  Dead-fca,  and  dug 
out  of  the  earth  in  fcveral  parts  of  Egypt- 
It  is  of  a  black  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  deep 
ibining  black  within  ;  of  very  little  tafte,  and  fcarcely 
any  fmeM,  unlefs  heated,  when  it  emits  a  ftrong  pitchy 
one.  It  is  not  falublc  cither  in  vinous  Ipirits  or  oils, 
and  melts  but  imperfcdiy,  and  with  diflSciu^,  leavings 
on  being  burnt,  a  large  quantity  of  af£cs. 

Abundance  of  virtueaare  attributed  to  this  bitumen  i 
but  has  for  many  years  been  difregarded  in  this  country. 
The  watchmakeie  bfe  a  cotnpofitton  of  afph  ihum,  fine 
lamp-black,  and  oil  of  fpike,  or  turpentine,  for  drawing 
the  black  figures  on  dial  plates :  attd  the  engravers  ufe  a 
compofition,  in  which  afphahum  is  an  ingredient,  as  a 
ground  for  their  copper-plates,  when  they  etch  with 
aqua-fortis. 

A  ^  PHC^  DF.r.US,  afphodel,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plant', 
whok  fiw>ycf  is  liliaceous,  conCftiflg  ofa  Hngle  petal, 
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divided  into  fix  fcgments  ;  and  it«  fruit  is  a  globofe-tri- 
locular  capfule,  containing  s  number  of  triutguiar  feeds, 
globular  on  one  fide. 

AU  the  forts  of  afphodcl  are  %'ery  prettjr  oniiments  for 
a  flower-garden ;  and,  requiring  very  fitde  trouble  to 
cultivate  them,  arc  rendered  more  arceptah!e.  They 
may  be  popagatcd  by  iced;,  which  Itiould  he  Town 
fooo  ifter  they  arc  ripe,  on  a  warm  border  of  frcfh  light 
caith.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when  you 
ftould  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds  ;  and,  in  dry 
weather,  they  muft  be  frequently  watered  :  if  this  be  dulv 
obferved,  the  plants  will  have  acquired  ftrength  enough 
to  be  traiilplanted  by  the  Michaelmas  folLwing  ,  at 
which  time  you  mud  prepare  a  bed  of  fre/b  earth  tn  the 
flowcr-nurfery,  into  whidl  you  fltould  plant  the  roots, 
•taboutfix  inchea  diflancecverjr  way }  obfmiog  to  plant 
them  ib  low,  that  the  (op  of  the  roots  mar  be  three  or 
four  inches  under  the  furface  of  the  bea:  in  this  bed 
they  may  remain  one  year  ;  during  which  time  they 
fhould  be  frci;uently  reficOicd  with  water  in  dry  weather, 
and  muft  be  iiept  very  clear  fmm  weeds.  In  this  time 
the  root*,  having  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  produce 
flowen  the  following  year,  ihould  at  Michaelmas,  when 
their  leaves  arc  decayed,  be  carcfuHy  taken  up,  and 
tranfplanted  into  the  fiowcr-frarJen  ;  obfervinT;  to  place 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  borders,  among  other  hardy 
kinds  of  floweiSp  trhere,  being  properly  intermixed,  they 
will  nuke  an  ngreeabte  virieqp,  and  contiame  a  long  time 
in  flower. 

Thefe  pi  n  t-  may  alfa  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots  i  but.  thii  inuh  not  be  too  often  repeated,  left  it 
weaken  the  roots,  and  ]>rcvcnt  theii  *1  -a  i  i  .:  ;o  ftronj: 
as  they  otherwife  would  do.  Once  in  th:-  .  ars  will 
he  often  enough  to  tranfplant  the  foott ;  which  times 
joa  laif  ieparate  tbofe  which  are  grown  large,  fo  as  to 
ibake  two  or  three  roots  of  each  :  hut  do  not  part  them 
too  fmall ;  for  that  will  fo  weaken  them,  as  to  prevent 
their  flowering  the  following  fummer.  The  bell  time  to 
tranfplant  thele  roots  is  at  Michaelmas,  juft  when  their 
leaves  begin  to  decay.  MiUtr'i  Gard.  Diii. 

ASPHuRELATA,  in  natural  hiftory,  femi-metallic 
fciffils,  which  arc  fufiblc  by  fire,  but  not  maleabic  in  the 
purcll  ftatc.  There  are  five  bodies  belonging  to  this  clafs 
of  foSih,  each  of  which  makes  .i  dillincl  genus ;  namely, 
antimony,  bifmuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  mercury,  or  quick- 
filver.    See  each  under  iti  proper  anicle. 

ASPiRAT£»  in  gniniinr,  an  epithet  applied  to  words 
narked  whb  an  al^r.  See  Asm. 

ASPIRATION*,  In  grammar,  the  pronouncing  a 
fy  11  able  with  fomc  vehemence  j  as  we  do  in  thole  words 
which  have  the  letter  h  bdbre  then}  as  Amt,  itaty 

ASPIS,  or  Asp,  in  natunl  htftory ;  fee  Atp. 

ASPLENIITM,  fpleenwort  or  miltwal^c,  in  botany,  a 
fniall  bufhy  pLiiit,  growing  hi  fiffures  of  rocks  and  old 
walls  ;  confifting  of  capillary  blackifh  roots,  and  long 
narrow  leaves,  cut  down  to  the  rib,  on  each  fide,  alter- 
nately, into  a  number  of  oblong  obtufe  narrow  fe£lions, 
with  broad  ba£:s.  It  has  no  fblk  or  flower :  the  ieeds 
are  a  yellow  powder  produced  on  the  hades  of  the 
leaves. 

The  leaves  of  fpleenwort  have  an  herbaceous,  muciia|i- 
nous,  roughilh  taAe,  and  no  confiderable  fmell :  with  lo- 
lution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  they  ibike  a  blackifh  colour. 
They  ftand  reoommended  as  a  peftoral,limilar  to  maiden- 
hair, to  which  they  have  been  frequently  joined  in  infu- 
fions  and  apozems ;  and  likewife  as  an  aperient  in  ob- 
Aru£lions  of  the  vifcer.i.  Mr.  Morand  relates,  that  thcie 
has  lately  been  difcovered  in  them  an  excellent  diuretic 
Tirtue }  that  they  were  ufed  with  great  fucccfs  by  count 
d'Auteuilt  a  Spsnifll  naval  commander,  againft  the  gra- 
vel, vnA  which  he  was  violently  lofmented ;  that  they 
have  fince  come  greatly  into  ufe  at  Paris,  Verdun,  and 
Grenoble  ^  that  from  the  obfervations  made  there,  they 
appear  to  gently  carry  off  fand,  cleanfe  the  kidneys,  :i:\d 
allay  pains  to  tnc  urinary  paiTages  ;  and  that  the  way  of 
ufing  them  is,  to  drink  infuHons  of  them  in  the  morning 
as  tea,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  other  medicines  as  par- 
ticular cafes  may  require. 

ASPOLATHUS,  in  botmy,  the  fimw  viA  acacia. 
Set  Acacia. 
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ASPRF,  or  .^iPi-R.  Sec  A$PF.R. 
ASS,  Ajiiiui,  in  i)4tural  hiftory,  a  u'cll  knoa-n  animaj, 
whofc  internal  parts  and  fkck-toii  cxacliv  rcfcinble  iI^q^ 
of  the  hortc  ;  but  they  may  be  readily  ddUnguiibedfNiiB 
each  other  by  the  firft  glance  of  the  eye ;  for  the  head  ii 
larger  in  propoition  to  Vac  ht^As- ;  (1:^  fa:s  mm  Ii  I  .11  -er 
and  the  forehe«4d  iiij  timples  t.jr.iiflitd  wiih  lojitjtr  ijairj 
the  eyes  are  not  fo  pronnncnt,  the  1  nver  cvc-ud  more 
flat,  and  the  upper  lip  more  pointed  and  pendent.  Bcfides, 
the  withers  aic  not  li)  high,  the  back-bone  generally 
ftands  mors  out,  and  the  buttocks  arc  higher  tl  aj  the 
withers  (  add  to  this,  that  the  feiil  is  without  \or.z  r.air, 
from  the  root  to  about  three  ijuartcrs  of  its  l--i.  ;:h,  tho' 
it  15  furnilhed  wuh  it  at  the  extremity  ;  the  inane  like- 
wife  is  fhorter. 

The  large  head,  the  forehead  and  temples  are  load«d 
with  hair,  the  eyes  funk  into  the  head,  and  at  a  great 
diftance  from  e;:ch  oiT.i  r,  with  the  niuz/'j  i)f (.niinent  to- 
wards the  end,  gi\e  .<n  ;ur  of  ftupidi(\  to  an  that 
never  appears  in  an  l.t  ric  ,  r.ur  i>  the  Ih.'po,  when  taken 
all  together,  by  far  la  hcTutin:!  that  of  this  nuble  aai« 
raalj  his  paces  liktv.ile  .-.le  cjuitc  diiTercnt,  and  be  it 
mnch  more  flow  andfluggiih.  Notwithftanding  all  this, 
the  afs  would  he  of  gteat  value,  if  hories  were  not  fo  com- 
mon ;  and  if  he  w.is  t.ikcn  a.s  much  care  of,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  tarn  out  to  a  much  greater  advantage 
than  he  does  at  prcfrnt.  But  we  mud  not  forget  that 
an  ais  is  not  without  feme  good  qualities }  for  Ik  fecow 
to  knew  his  mafter,  and  can  difliagutfti  him  IKm  aQ 
other  men,  though  he  has  been  cvtr  fo  ill  treated;  he 
al(b  knows  the  roads  he  has  been  accultomed  to,  and 
can  find  them  without  a  i;u;dc.  He  has  good  eves,  a 
line  fmell,  and  an  excellent  ear.  He  walks,  trots,  and 
gallops  like  a  horfe;  but  his  pace  in  all  other  rofpefls  h 
much  flower,  and  he  is  fooner  tiicd.  The  aft  btays  in  a 
verv  dif3|reeable  manner ;  the  (he  afs  has  a  more  fhrill 
and  piercing  cry. 

Of  all  animals  that  are  covered  with  hair,  the  afs  is 
leaft  fubjeA  to  vermin  ;  which  may  perhaps  proceed 
from  the  hardnefs  and  diyoeft  of  his  Ikin  |  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  he  is  lefs  fenfihte  of  the  ftrokes  of  a  whip^ 
and  the  ftinging  of  flies,  than  a  horfe.  The  teeth  fill 
out,  and  grow  at  the  fame  aije,  and  m  tlie  \?.mc  manner 
as  in  a  horfe,  and  he  has  the  lame  marks  in  his  nwuth. 
Afles  generally  breed  in  May  and  June,  and  in  the  tenth 
month  the  milk  appears  in  the  dugs  of  the  female  ;  but 
ihe  does  not  foal  till  the  twelfth  month  i  fevcn  dap  after 
which,  fhe  is  ready  for  the  male  apin.  She  nlwagn 
brings  forth  one  at  a  time }  at  Icaft  iheic  are  few  iii> 

ftance.s  to  the  contrarv. 

The  aff,  like  the  hoiie,  is  three  orfourj-cars  in  grow- 
ing, and  will  live  till  twenty-live  or  thirty.  They  Aeep 
much  lefs  than  a  horle,  and  never  lie  down  for  that  pvr- 
pofe,  unlefs  they  are  very  much  tiud.  In  general,  rhey 
have  much  better  health  th;m  a  horle,  and  wic  lubjcct  to 
fewer  difcafes. 

Travellers  inform  us,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  aflfes 
in  Perlia,  one  of  which  is  ufcd  for  burdens,  they  being 
flow  and  heavy ;  and  the  other,  kept  like  hories,  for  th« 
laddie ;  for  they  have  fmooth  hair,  carry  their  heads  well, 
and  are  much  quicker  in  their  itmtlon  but  \s  hen  they 
ride  them,  they  fit  nearer  their  buttocks  th<ui  when  nn  a 
horfc.  They  are  drefled  like  horfcs,  and  ate  taught  to 
amble  like  them}  but  tli^  generally  flit  their  ooArils  U> 
give  them  more  room  for  breathing.  Dr.  Ruflel  likewife 
tells  us,  they  have  two  forts  in  Syria,  one  of  which  is 
like  ours,  and  the  pthcr  very  large,  with  remarkable  long 
eats ;  but  they  are  both  pttt  •»  tfis  fame  that  of  cnr- 
rying  burdens. 

The  onager,  or  wild-afs,  has  been,  by  fomc  authors, 
confounded  with  the  zebra,  but  very  impropcdv*  the 
latter  being  a  diflinft  fpecies ;  for  the  onager  'is  not 
ftreaked  like  the  zebra,  nor  is  his  (hapc  1)  bcajtif.i!. 
Some  have  ulfo  been  of  opinion,  rh.u  the  wiUi  .nib  is  not 
a  (IhHncl  animal  from  the  commo.T  a's ;  but  .ill  juilicidit* 
travellers  that  have  taken  notice  of  them,  aiiirfu  the 
contrary.  They  arc  faid  to  be  very  fwift ;  and  wlica 
they  fee  a  man,  will  make  a  bound,  and  immediately  Ay 
away:  fo  that  the  only  method  of  taking  rhem,  t< 
traps  and  ciiis.  They  have  mui.h  the  i'aine  j  i- 
common  ailes,  but  arc  c>i' a  brighter  colour,  and  a  white 
I  lift 
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Jift  runs  from  the  head  to  the         Of  the  bide  of  ihefe 
mi  pUttcululT  of  tfait  psrt  mxt  the  rump,  they 
anke  that  cxcrlleBtfaidMr,  which  we  nil  lhagreen,  and 

which  is  put  to  fo  many  curious  ufcs. 

Ajsbs  A^iiiy  the  oulk.  ol  the  aisim;il  tlfi'trihed  in  the 
picceding  article. 

When  we  examine  oioie  tninutcly  into  the  medicinaJ 
virtue  and  difpofitioo  of  aires  milk,  it  will  appear  to  be 
poffirfit-d  of  feveral  peculiar  excellencies,  which,  render  it 
lb  exceedingly  wholeCome.  In  the  iirft  place  it  is  thinner 
(hau  all  other  milkB*  $nA  abowldi  uridi  wauifwad  btonu 
iiisrcdicnts. 

liince  it  is  known  di4t  mvB'f  diieafes  are  caiifed  by  a 
!{rofliiL't'!;  and  tenacitjr  of  tbeiinees,  whicll,  as  they  pafs 
{lowly  through  dK  Mier  Tal^%  of  wtiich  iIk  principal 
emuiictories  itxd  ftrainers  of  the  glands  confiR,  are  apt  to 
flop  in  chole  narrow  palTa^es,  fill  them  uj),  ;ind  occafion 
obftrudions,  it  is  very  obvious  lUtur.  S  to  conclude, 
that  the  ufe  of  aflia  ntillt^  which  abounds  wtth  lerous 
and  duiJ  particles,  dnftho  CJKretnely  proper  to  open  the 
obfinided  velTels,  to  attenuate  the  grofs  and  vifcid  juices, 
and  fet  them  in  an  cafy  and  free  motion.  Again,  when 
wc  kr.ow  that  multitudes  of  diltcmpcTi  proceed  from  an 
acrid,  iiilt,  and  corrofive  iiate  ot  the  tluids,  wc  cannot 
but  be  aifured  that  the  thin  ferum  of  aiTes  milk  will  not 
Ail  of  dilutingt  lefteningj  sttd-fubduiflg them:  though 
it  nidi  be  allowed,  at  the  ftme  time,  that  the  f««et  oily 
fubfbnce  contributes  much  •  a  i  '  thi  -  fr  *^,  which 
embraces  and  involves  the  pointed  paiu^.i:^  oi  Uit  ;  and 
hy  this  means  the  crude  ill-digefted  juiccb,  being  proper-  I 
if  correded,  are,  by  the  pletttilut  afiftance  of  Ctiiun,  con- 
veyed in  their  doe  eoom  tkioaq[b  the  taflUs  appointed 
for  fecretton. 

It  is  another  mtraordinary  excellence  of  afles  milk, 
that  it  contains  but  a  fmali  proportion  of  the  groffer 
curdling  (ubRancc,  Not  above  two  dcams  of  a  white 
^■reetiih  matter  can  be  procHlcd  faom  eight  ounces  of 
affes  milk  }  whcnt  on  the  conttiij,  ten  dram  of  cord 
may  be  procured  froin  tile  fivne  weight  of  cowatniik.  It  | 
is  therefore  evident,  that  the  quantity  of  the  grofs  carJ- 
line  fubilance  is  very  fmall  in  aifes  milk,  when  compared 
with  other  forts.  For  this  reafon  it  eafily  dilFufes  itfcif 
into  the  minuttft  extretiities  of  the  blood*vefleh,  tho- 
roughly dilutes  the  vittl  juices,  liquifies  the  Ihtg^ifii  hu- 
BDours,  andt  whm  it  MS  tins  diibbed  then,  coineja 
than  off. 

A  third  circumflancc  that  more  ftrongly  evinces  the 
iiiiubriots  quality  of  aiTes  milk,  is,  that  the  lhare  of 
chtcfe-ltkc  fubfiance  which  it  contains,  is  extremely  foft 
4»4  tender,  and  never  makes  n  gpoft  or  film  curd.  To 
Make  this  evident,  (boie  'aflev  milk  was  wanned,  and 
^rrir^iclcd  with  vinegar,  in  order  to  fee  if  it  wou)d  coti- 
tract  a  thick  confidence )  but  nothing  appeared  of  that 
ibtr,  except  a  few  light  thin  flakes,  floating  here  and 
there  on  the  ferum  :  wiKn ;  oa  the  omavy,  cows  milk^ 
the  inAant  it  was  mixed  with  an  acid,  eontfirafed  into 
lumps  of  a  coofiderable  hardnefs,  and  fell  to  the  bottom. 

Now  in  all  cures  which  are  fought  by  itutic,  nothing 
can  be  fo  hurtful  and  dan,:;crous  as  to  have  it  curdle  in 
the  fiomach  ;  to  prevent  which  accident  ought  to  be 
Ike  fkf&dzn's  prindpid  care  and  concern :  for  tbe  mif- 
chiefa  occalioned  by  *  coagulation  of  milk  in  theAomach 
are  ^mj  pemicioiu,  and  have  been  c/bfcned  and  caution* 
•d  agiiinll  by  the  bed  authors.  It  is  pad  difpute  there- 
fore, that  the  milk  is  the  nioH:  wboltuxne  and  proper 
Jbr  medicinal  ufes,  which  has  lead  tendency  to  curdle, 
Irhich  is  the  cafe  with  »S£e»  milk  in  the  molt  remarkable 
degree. 

A  fourth,  and  a  veiy  valuable  excellence  in  alles  milk,  is 
its  exquifite  fweetnels,  in  which  it  exceeds  all  other  fpe- 
cics  of  milk,  except  the  human  :  for  you  rtiay  extrafl 
horn  it  a  very  laree  quantity  of  delicate  tailed  iugar,  or 
sailicr  athkk  fubnanceielbiiibling  manna,  by  the  follow- 
mg  procefs;  Boil  twelve  ounces  of  aflb  milk,  in  the 
nnnth  of  Jvly,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  it  will  imtnediitelf 
produce  a  thlcl:  concictioii  \£ty  Iweet,  weighing  one 
ounce.  Upon  this,  pour  it  into  a  glaU  with  a  pint  of 
rain  water,  which,  on  being  frequently  ihakcn,  almoil 
diilbives  the  mafe,  leaving  only  a  fmall  fcdimcnt.  The 
Kqtsor  maft  Kbenbe  poured  throtigh  filtrating  paper,  and 
iet  a»  evaporata.  B j  tbis  ancaos  yw  will  ontaiM  hdS  an 
s4- 
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ounce  of  at!  honey-like  fubAanGei  csRfKndy  Aveet  an^ 

white, 

As  aflm  milk  Aerefiirfe  cbntaiiis  fo  pliMttfiil  a  pix>por- 

tion  of  fwcct  fn!f?,  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  has  for  that 
rcafoii  .1  vtry  tingubr  medicinal  quality  which  cannot  be 
expected  in  other  kinds  of  milk  :  for  this  honey-like  fait 
greatly  inftcns,  chixksi  and  moderates  the  acrimony  of 
humours,  whether  acid  or  bilious ;  and^  by  gently  irri- 
tating the  fibres  of  the  bowels,  urges  them  to  their  oflice 
and  operations.  Hippocrates  very  juftly  obfcrves,  that; 
affes  milk  difpofci  to  [lurt^ng  more  than  any  other  t  and 
in  another  place  advifes,  as  a  remedy  for  the  fluor  albus^ 
firft  to  occiiion  a  gentle  puif  inn  by  drinfciiig  afib  milk» 
and  then  to  change  Jt  for  oowa  mmt. 

Hctee  We  fte  die  reafeh  wby  lb  nvdi  benefit  is  oftaii 
found  by  perfoos  of  aoonfumptivi  habit,  frai  drinking 
afles  milk. 

ASSA  Dur.ct:,,  and  Foktida.    See  A?a. 

ASbARON,  or  Omex.,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  m  ufe 
among  the  Hebrews,  containing  five  pints. 

ASSART,  AJftrtum.,  in  law,  an  offence  conunitted  is 
a  foreft,  by  pulling  up  the  trees  by  the  roott. 

This  is  a  greater  trcf|iafs  than  vvafte ;  though  a  perfori 
may  fue  ont  a  licence  to  alTart  ground  in  a  forelh  that  is,- 
to  render  it  arable :  and  hence  fome  diAridb  are  called 
afliarted  lands  \  and  formerly  the  owners  paid  aflkrt  icnta 
to  tbo  civwB  for  tbcnii 

ASSASSIN,  a  pcrfon  who  kills  another  fecretly,  or  by 
attackinff  his  enemy  unprepared.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  x 
pcrl'on  who,  for  the  fake  of  fome  ftipiilated  reward,  under- 
takes to  murder  a  perfon  to  whom  he  IS  a  ftrangcr,  in 
order  eo  revenge  the  quartel  of  anodier. 

ASSAULT,  in  law,  a  violent  injury  offered  to  a  man's 
pcrfon,  being  of  a  higher  nature  than  battery  \  far  it  may 
be  committed  by  affiving  a  blow,  or  pronoanciag  a  ter- 
rifying fpeech. 

Thos^  in  cafe  a  perfon  threatens  to  beat  another,  or' 
lies  in  wait  to  do  it,  if  the  other  is  hindered  in  bis  bufi* 
neff ,  and  receives  lols,  it  will  be  an  aflauh  for  which  an! 
aSion  may  be  hi'oujht,  and  damaircs  recovered. 

Not  only  linking,  but  thruiling,  pulbing,  throwing 
iloncs,  or  even  drmk  in  the  face  of  any  perfon,  are  deem- 
ed aOaults.  But  in  all  tbefe  cafes,  a  man  may  plead  ia, 
his  juftification  the  defence  of  his  pcrfon  orgoodt,  Mter^ 
mother,  wife,  matter,  &c. 

Al^SAOLT,  in  the  military  art,  implies  a  furious  effort 
made  to  carry  a  fortified  pofr,   .;r  i|  ,  or  fortrcfs,  wherein 
the  ailktlants  do  not  fcreen  themfel ves  behind  any  works 
while  the  al&idt  lafli,  tltd  batteries  eeafe  firing  nr  fear  of 
ktUing  their  own  men. 

ASSAY,  in  metallurgy,  the  trial  of  the  goodnefs  and 
purity  of  metals  and  metallic  fubftanccs. 

Assay  Ovm,  or  Dttimajiical  Furnace,  a  furnace  ufed  iit 
aflaying  met.ils. 

It  is  conftruded  in  the  following  manner :  I.  Makff 
with  iron  plates,  a  hollow  quadrangular  prifin,  H,'f9« 
Opiate  XIV.  pg.i.)  eleven  inches  broad,  and  nine  inch -i 
nigh,  ending  at  the  top,  in  a  hollow  quadraonular  pyra- 
mid I,  fevcii  inches  high,  atul  terminatint;  in  iin  aperture 
fevcn  inches  fquare.  But  this  prifm  muli  be  ciofed  at 
the  bottom  with  aalrOn  plate  A,  which  ferves  as  a  bafis.* 
2.  Near  the  bottom  biake  ailoQr  A,  three  inches  high^ 
and  five  Inches  brood,  leading  to  the  afll'hole.  j.  Above 
this,  and  about  fix  inches  from  the  bafe,-  make  another 
door  C,  forming  the  fcgmcnt  of  a  circle,  four  iitohca 
broad  at  its  bafis,  and  three  inches  and  a  haSf  high  in  tbe 
middle.  4.  Fallen  three  iron  plates  H,  H,  H,  on  the  fens 
part  of  the  fornace ;  let  the  lowermoft  of  thefe  plates» 
which  is  eleven  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  be 
fattened  with  rivets  to  the  bottom  and  fore  part  of  the 
furnace,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  nuv  be  a  groove  fo 
wide,  between  the  upper  edge  of  tbe  faid  piate,  and  the  fid^' 
of  the  furnace,  that  the  Aiders  B,  B,  of  the  lower  door, 
may  be  moved  eafily  backwards  and  forwards  therein,  by 
means  of  die  handles  0,  0:  diiefe  ffidenr  moft  he  made 
of  a  thicker  iron  plate  than  the  other  parts  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  Iccond  iron  plate  mutt  be  alio  fattened  with 
rivets  in  the  fpace  between  the  two  doors,  and  directly 
parallel  to  the  former,  in  foch  a  manner,  that  both  the 
upper  and  lower  edgo  of  it  may  form  a  hollow  groove 
with  tbe  fide  of  the  furnace.  The  lower  of  thefe  grooves' 
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fen'<f»  td  reeiive  the  upper  edges  of  the  ffiden  B,  B,  that 
fliut  the  lower  door :  the  upper  groove  is  to  receive  infe- 
rior edges  of  the  Aiders  D,  D,  belonging  to  the  door  C. 
The  third  plate,  which  is  like  the  urft,  muft  be  rivetLJ 
dole  above  the  upper  door,  in  lucli  a  manner,  that  its 
Itwwr  fide  mav  form  a  vjwvc  with  rhc  fnic  of  the  fur- 
nace. 5.  Make  twoflioers  D«  Df  to  Aide  in  the  above 
grooves,  by  menu  of  the  hsmtlea  O.  In  tbtfe  lliden 
muft  be  two  holes  near  the  top  -,  the  tine,  marked  E, 
muft  be  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  broaJ,  and  one  inch 
and  a  hnlt  long  ,  the  other,  marked  F,  a  cin  uljr  .ipcr- 
ture  one  inch  hi^h,  and  two  inches  broad.  5.  Let  hvc 
round  holes  one  inch  in  diameter  be  bored  in  the  furnace, 
two  in  the  fore  part  marked  Gi  G»  and  two  in  the  back 
part,  all  at  the  height  of  five  ittchej  from  the  bottom,  and 
each  of  them  three  inches  and  ,i  half  from  the  ncarcft  fide 
of  the  furnace :  and  a  htth  hale  K,  at  the  height  of  one 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  upper  door  C.  7.  Let  the  infidc 
of  the  furnace  be  forniihed  with  iron  hooks,  about  three 
inches  fretn  each  other,  and  projcding  about  half  an 
inch,  in  orJcr  to  faften  the  lute,  with  which  the  infi  Ic 
of  the  furnace  mnft  be  covered.  «>.  I^t  a  moveable  hol- 
Jow  qujdrant;u!jr  pyramid  M,  three  inches  high,  be 
£ttcd  to  the  upper  aperture  L,  of  the  furnace  j  kvcn 
inches  broad  at  the  bafc,  and  terminating  at  top  in  a  cir- 
cular tube  N,  three  inches  in  diameter*  two  iacbM  high, 
and  the  upper  diameter  fomewhat  \efa  than  the  bottom. 
This  prominent  tube  fLfvc;  to  fupport  a  funnel  t;r  due, 
fitted  to  it,  and  comr ofcd  of  iron  plates,  two  feet  high. 
This  funnel  is  only  neccil^ry  wbcD  a  Very  ftrong  fire  is 
Mijuircd.  The  pyramidical  cover  M»  muft  have  two 
handles  P,  P,  famiietl  to  it,  In  order  to  pot  it  on,  or  take 
ir  off,  as  the  operitton  mav  require.  And  to  hinder  thi>> 
Cover  from  btint;  eafily  thrown  down,  let  an  iron  plate 
be  riveted  to  the  right  and  left  fiders  ot  the  nppcr  part  o( 
the  furnace,  and  turned  down  towards  the  infide,  (o  ab 
to  form  a  groove,  into  which  the  lateral  cH<;es  of  the 
cover  majr  enter,  and  Aide  forwards  and  bai^wanis  at 
plcafure.  A  fquarc  ledge  of  thick  iron  plate  moft  be 
tallencd  to  the  top  of  the  upper  ledge  of  the  lower  door 
A,  ill  order  to  lupporc  the  grate  md  lute.  I  lie  gruit 
rouft  be  compofed  of  fmall  iron  bars,  half  an  inch  thick, 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other,  «fid 
placed  edgeways  on  the  lcdg:c.  The  lute  muft  be  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thii  k,  and  compofed  of  Windfor 
loam,  or  Vrtnch  clav,  moiilcned  with  OX  blood  diluted 
with  water.  In  order  to  perforni  an  oi>cration  in  thi-i 
oven,  two  iron  bars  an  mch  thick,  and  of  a  proper 
length,  muft  be  thruft  through  the  four  holes  G,  G, 
above  defcribed,  in  order  to  fupport  the  mufle  imroduoed 
through  the  upper  aperture  of  die  fomaee. 

ASSAYING,  the  art  of  difcovcring  how  much  pure 
metal  is  contained  in  any  ore  }  or  the  proportion  of  the 
fevcral  ingredients  in  any  mixed  metal.  For  the  methods 
of  aflkyins  the  feveral  metals,  &c.  fee  the  artideaGoiD, 
SfiviK,  Lbai>,  Copvex,  &c. 

As'AYiVG  of  weights  and  meafurcs,  implies  the  ex- 
amining the  icvcral  weights  and  mcafurts  by  the  clerk 
of  the  marlcrt, 

.-  ASSAY-kViAb  IXR,  an  ofiicer  appointed  .by  certain 
corporations,  to  make  juft  aflays  of  all  gold  and  filver 
hrooght  to  him  for  that  porpofe,  and  make  a  true  report 
thereof. 

ASSEMBLY,  in  military  affairs,  implies  the  fccond 
beastns:  of  the  drum  before  a  march,  on  which  the  fol- 
tlrike  their  teota,  iotl  them  up*  and  ftaod  to 
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ASSENT,  .ilJinjusy  in  a  general  fenie,  impliet  an 
agreement  to  toncthing  ptopofed  or  afinned  bjr  an- 
other. 

Rcycil  Asits  v.,  the  approbation  given  bv  the  king  to  a 
bill  in  parliament,  after  which  it  becomes  a  law. 

ASSIENTO,  in  cummcm,  a  contraA  between  the 
king  of  Spain  and  Ibnw  other  power  for  tmnfporting  ae> 
grocs  into  the  Spanifh  dommtons  in  America. 

The  word  Is  SpanifTi,  and  fij^nifies  a  f.irm. 

ASSIGN,  ill  tommon  law,  a  perlon  to  whom  a  thin? 
is  affigned  or  made  over. 

ASSIGNEE,  in  law,  a  perfon  appointed  by  another  to 
do  an  uStf  tiai^Gift  ibiiie  mifineiii,  or  enjoy  a  particular 
thing. 


AflTignrci  may  be  appointed  either  by  deed  or  by  fair> 
by  deed,  where  the  leflee  of  a  farm  afligns  the  fame  to 
another  ;  by  law,  where  the  law  makes  an  affignte  with- 
out any  appointment  of  the  perfon  intitled  ;  a-  ati  execu- 
tor is  afiiiinec  in  law  to  the  tcftator,  and  an  adminiftrator 
to  an  intcHaie.  But  when  there  is  an  afigoee  bjrdeid, 
the  afigiKe  in  law  is  not  allowed. 

ASSKSNING,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  implies  the  making 
f)vrr  the  right  of  one  peifon  to  anotht  r.  In  a  particular 
Icnie,  u  fi  jinfies  the  pointing  oul  ot  iomcthing,  as  an 
error,  falfe  judgment,  or  wafte  :  but  in  thefe  cafes  it 
muH  be  ihcwn  wherein  the  error  is  commitlcd,  where 
and  how  the  jadgtuent  iv  oi^ift,  and  where  the  wafte  ia 
committed. 

ASSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  transferring  the  intercft 
one  has  in  a  leafe.  or  other  thing,  to  another  pcribn. 

ASSISE,  in  old  law  books,  is  defined  to  be  an  ailem. 
bly  of  knights  and  other  fubilantial  men,  together  with 
the  juftice,  in  a  oortaio  pbce,  and  at  a  certain  time :  bat 
the  word  in  ita  piefent  acceptation,  impliet  a  court, 
place,  or  time,  when  ;nJ  where  'he  v."]":  ard  prn.cciTcs, 
whether  c;i.il  or  crimmal,  are  ucl.Ji-i.-  by  judge  and 
jury. 

in  this  fenfe,  aflfe  1$  either  genera)  or  fpecial;  gene-t 
ral,  when  judges  go  their  refpc^ive  drctdlt,  with  con»- 
miifion  to  take  all  afife  :  fpeaal,  when  a  commiflion  is 
granted  to  particular  perfom  for  taking  an  afife  upon  one 
or  two  dtfi'eifins  only. 

By  magna  charta,  juftices  ihall  be  fent  through  every 
county,  once  a  year,  who,  with  the  kni?hu  of  the  feveral 
ftiires,  flxall  talce  aflilc  of  novel  difleihn.  With  regard 
to  the  general  afllie,  all  the  eowitiet  of  Englaiid  are  di- 
vided  into  fix  circuits,  .ind  tw  o  [udgcs  urc  aflijncd  by  the 
k.in;»*s  commiflion  to  evcrv  circuit,  who  now  hold  the 
nlTiles  twice  a  year,  in  every  county  except  Middlefex, 
and  (he  counties  palatine.  Thefe  judges  h^vc  five  fe- 
veral commilBoiltl.  1.  Of  oyer  and  terminer,  by  whidi 
they  are  empowered  to  tiy  treafims,  feloniea,  Acc.  3.  Of 
goal-delivery,  vrhich  empowers  them  to  trv  every  prifoner 
in  troal,  be  his  offence  what  it  will.  3.  Of  affife,  whidi 
gives  them  authority  to  do  right  upon  writs,  brought  \rf 
pcrfons  wrongfully  thruft  out  of  their  landsandpofteffions. 
^  Of  nifi  priua,  by  which  civil  csufes  come  to  an  iffue 
in  die  courts  at  Wcftnhdhr,  art  tried  in  the  vaeatioa 
by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  in  the  county  where  the  caufe 
of  aaion  arifes.  5.  A  commiflion  of  the  peace  in  every 
county  of  the  circuit  :  and  all  ju)>ices  of  the  peace  and 
ihcrifts  are  to  attend  upon  the  judf^e.".,  othcrwilc  ttiey  are 
liable  to  be  fined. 

Assise  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  other  finiificatioaa  s  ai  r* 
For  a  jury,  where  affles  of  ne«d  diflelSn  are  tried,  and 
the  panncls  of  affife  ihall  be  arraigned.  2.  For  a  writ 
iliued  for  the  recovery  of  things  immoveable,  of  which  a 
perfon  and  his  anceftors  have  been  diifeixed.  3.  For  an 
ordinance  or  ftatute :  thus  the  affife  of  the  foreft  b  a 
ftatute  concerning  orders  to  be  obfemd  in  the  king^a 
foreft.  4.  For  a  quadti^  of  wheat,  bread,  dec  picferibcd 
by  the  fltatute. 

Assise  nf  Szvel  Dijjiifm^  h  a  writ  that  lies  where  te- 
nant in  fee  fimple,  fee  tail,  or  for  term  of  life,  is  put  out 
and  diUHifd  Ot  hb  lands,  tenemeoia,  RDt>,ceaunDD  of 
poftutat,  coonnon  war,  &e.  ^ 

Assise  *f  M»n  d^Anttfhr  it  a  writ  which  lies  where  a 
perfon'.-!  father,  mother,  brother,  &c.  died,  feized  of  lands 
and  tenements  in  fee,  and  after  either  of  their  deaths  a 
ftranger  abateth. 

Assub  0fUirum  lietb  for  an  ccclefiaftic  againft  a  lajr- 
man,  or  a  layman  againft  an  ccclefiaftic,  for  landa  or 
rcnements  dcHibtfal  whether  thqr  be  lay-lee  or  free* 

aims. 

ASSIZK.    See  AsstiE. 

ASSOCIATION,  the  aa  of  afflixiating,  or  conftitat- 
ing  fociety,  or  partnerftiip,  in  order  to  carry  fimie  lichesno 
or  aflair,  wadi  more  advantage. 

The  word  is  Latin,  oljinatit^  and  compouaded  of «/, 
to,  and  y'-i''!,  to  j"oin. 

AssociATiUN  ef  Idtaiy  is  where  two  or  more  ideas 
conftantly  and  immediately  follow  one  another,  fo  that 
the  one  mail  almoft  infallibly  produce  the  other,  whe- 
ther there  be  an^  natural  relation  between  them  or  not. 

Whea  there  »  a  teal  aCniqr     coniwAien  between 

ideas. 
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ideas,  it  is  die  excellence  of  the  mind  to  be  able  to  col- 
led) compare,  and  raoae  Hxtm  in  order  in  its  enquiries: 
but,  on  the  eontrwy,  where  there  w  none,  nor  tny  czxife 

to  be  afEgned  for  their  accomptnying  each  other,  but 
what  ii  owing  to  mere  accident  or  habit,  the  allbciation 
is  unnatural,  becomes  a  ^rcat  impericdtion,  ar.d  is  too 
often  a  principal  Iburcc  ot  error  or  wrong  dtdudlions  in 
leafenSi^. 

AsaociATlOMf  in  law,  is  a  tnit  or  patent  fent  by  the 
king,  either  of  hi«  own  motion,  or  at  me fmt  of  the  pbin- 
tift",  to  the  judges  of  affifc,  to  have  others  alToclatctl  w'j.h 
them  to  ukc  the  afljfc.  tjpon  this  patent  of  aiibciation, 
the  king  fends  his  writ  to  the  judices  of  affifeyCMOmaod- 
li^  them  to  admit  tbofe  that  an  fo  fent. 

ASSONANCE,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  is  where  the 
words  of  a  phrafc  or  verfe  have  nearly  the  fame  found,  or 
termination,  without  makinf»  a  proper  rhyme  :  thefe  are 
accounted  vicious  by  the  generality  of  critics,  tlioygh  tiK 
Romans  fometimes  ufed  them  with  elegance. 

ASSUMPSIT,  in  law,  a  voluntary  or  verbal  fmeSk, 
wheeeby  a  peribn  undertalcea  to  peifomt  Saam  agree- 
Bient,  or  pay  a  certain  fnm  to  another. 

Thus,  where  a  man  fclls  goods  to  another,  the  law 
maiLcs  the  ailumpAl  i  and  protuifes  he  iball  pay  for 
them. 

ASSUMPTION,  a  fiefttval  in  the  Romilb  church,  te- 
MiMed  in  hoaour  of  the  miracaloos  afeenSon  of  the 

Viniin  Mary,  body  and  foul,  into  heaven. 

The  word  is  Latin,  -i^umptio,  and  compounded  of  ci, 
to,  and  yiom,  to  take. 

Assumption,  in  logic,  is  the  minor  or  fecond  propo- 
Uam  in  a  catagorical  fyllogifm. 

AmTHFTioM  is  alio  fometiaiea  ufed  to  imply  a  confe* 
quenee  drawn  finm  the  propofitioiu  whidi  compofe  an 
argument. 

ASSUMPTIVE  Armtf  in  heraldry,  are  fuch  as  a  per- 
foD  has  a  right  to  aiRme  in  conftqucnoe  of  fbne  noble 
and  gallant  adion. 

ASSURANCE,  or  InavKAiiCK.   See  Insorahcs. 

ASSURRITANf,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  fe«  of 
heretics,  who  made  their  firft  appearance  in  Afrit  a  during 
the  rdsn  of  Conflantius.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Donatins,  and  held  that  the  Son  was  inferior  to  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Holy  Ghoft  inferior  to  the  Son  :  they  re- 
baptiaed  duife  who  emhraced  iheir  hSt ;  and  afleited  that 
gooi  men  onlv  were  wi  Ain  the  pale  of  tlie  dinrdl. 

ASTAROTH,  or  AsHTAkOTM.  in  antiquity,  a 
goddcfs  of  the  Sidonians. 

The  word  is  Syriac,  and  fignifies  fheep,  efpectally 
when  their  udder*  are  turgid  with  milk.  From  the  fce- 
cunditf  of  thofe  antnuds^  which  in  Syria  continue  to 
hreed  a  long  time,  they  formed  the  notion  of  a  deity, 
whom  they  called  Aftaroth,  or  Aftarte.   See  Astarte. 

ASTARTE,  the  f,  nsular  of  Aitaroth,  a  goddcfs  of 
the  Sidonians,  and  called,  in  Scripture,  the  Queen  of 
Heaven. 

This  deity  is  faid  to  have  confecrated  the  city  of  Tyre 
bydepofiting  in  it  a  fiiilen  ftar:  and  hence,  perhaps, 
came  the  notion  of  a  ftar,  or  i^lobe  of  light,  which  at 
certaiti  times  darted  from  Mount  Libanus,  near  her 
temple  at  Aphac,  and  plang^  itielf  into  the  river 
Adonia. 

Mr.  Founnont,  wlw  hm  endeavoured  K»  trace  moft  of 
the  pagan  divinities  mentioned  in  Scripture,  fuppofes  the 
Sydonian  aftarte  or  alTaroth,  to  be  the  fame  with  the 

Racht-I  of  the  Bible  ;  becaufe  the  former  in  the  Syriac 
lani^uage  implies  ihecp,  and  the  latter  has  the  fame  figni- 
/icaiion  in  the  Hebrew. 

ASTATI,  in  ecciefiafticai  hiAory,  afeft  of  heretics  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  ibtlowers  or  one  Scrgius,  who  re- 
newed the  errors  of  the  Manichces. 

The  word  is  Greek,  Art^ah  compounded  of  <e, 
priv.  and  (ntju/,  to  ftand  firm  i  hecaufethey  weienmark- 
3i>le  for  their  inconftancy. 

ASTERIA,  in  natural  hiftor)',  a  beautiful  pellucid 
gem  of  variable  colours,  when  viewed  in  different  lights. 
It  is  generally  known  among  jewellers  by  the  name  of 
ear^-c  , Sec  Cat's-Evf. 

AsTERiA  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  extraneous  fuflil,  called 
in  Englifh  the  rtar-ftoiie.     Sec  S  i  aR-Stonb. 

A8T£iUS£,  a  muk  ot  charaaer  in  the  fpim  nf  a 
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fmall  ftar  (  •  )  placed  over  any  word  or  fentcnce,  to  ren- 
der it  moie  confpicuous,  or  rcfin-  the  reader  to  the  mar- 
gin,  or  eliewbeii,  Ibr  a  quotation,  explanation,  or  the 

like. 

The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  the  Greek,  Arftf,  a  ftar. 
ASTERISM,  in  agronomy,  the  fame  wilii  conftaU** 

tion.     See  Cot^STELLATION. 

ASTERN,  in  navigation,  any  diftance  behind  a  fhip, 
or  in  diredl  oppcfition  to  that  point  of  thecompafs  which 
fhc  ftems,  i.  e.  when  north  is  a-head,  ioiith  is  aftem. 

ASTHMA,  in  medicine,  a  painful,  difficult,  and  la- 
borious rcfpiration,  occaftoiicd  by  an  mtol'  rablc  llraight- 
nefs  of  the  prxcordia,  which,  by  inipcdin|»  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  endangers  a 
fufF(x:ation. 

The  won!  is-Gieelc,  *t9fiM»  end  derived  from  «•)  to 

breathe. 

There  afc  fcvcral  forts  f>f  aflhma"; :  one  dlfficuJty  of 
breathing  proceeds  from  corpulency,  and  a  very  fuJl  ha- 
bit of  body  ;  and  is  moft  apparent  after  violent  motion  ( 
but  this  is  a  flight  diforder,  and  free  from  all  denjMr.  The 
next  it  the  pltuftDlii  afthma,  attended  with  a  mottt  cough, 
and  the  bringing  up  pitultous  matter  ;  it  attacks  the  pa- 
tient at  all  hour&,  and  in  all  poiitions  uf  the  body  ;  and  is 
owing  to  a  plenty  of  a  vifcid  mucus,  ftufHng  the  vcficul.-c 
of  the  lungs,  ana  hindering  the  free  ingrcfs  and  cgrefs  of 
the  air  through  them.  Another  is  owmg  to  the  convul- 
fivc  contraAion  of  the  parts  deligned  for  rcfpiration,  and 
proceeds  front  various  caufes,  both  within  and  without 
the  thorax  ;  and  tbil  it  Called  the  dfy^  flatulent*  or  con- 
vulfive  afthma. 

The  longer  this  difeafe  continues,  the  more  fliarp  and 
violent  all  the  lymptonu  become.  The  patient's  body 
grows  more  colnve,  and  the  urhie  is  diin  and  watery ; 
moft  commonly  the  feet  fwell,  then  the  hands,  face,  and 
back }  there  is  a  ntmibnef^  of  the  arms  the  countenance 
is  wan  and  livid,  or  of  a  leaden  colour  :  then  comes  on  a 
little  fever,  urtuch  grows  worfe  in  the  evening  ;  the. 
whole  body  is  cachedic,  with  an  cedematous  fwclling  of 
the  feet ;  there  is  a  dropfy  of  the  breaft,  or  an  afcitcs,  or 
anafarca  at  leaft  there  is  a  palfy  on  one  fide,  or  of  tho 
arm  ;  or  inftead  thereof,  a  palfy  of  the  eyelids.  Thi» 
difeafe  is  lilcewife  called  by  iotaCy  a  fuffocating  afthma^ 
by  others  the  nervous  afihoM.' 

When  the  difeaie  it  recent,  and  ia  owing  only  to  the 
fpafmodie  contriAion  of  thepnewrdn,  thwe  are  hopes 
of  a  cure  i  efpecially  if  the  matter  of  the  gout,  ulcers, 
and  exanthemata,  arc  fent  back  to  their  proper  fests. 
When  the  menfes  or  haemorrhoids,  which  were  flopped, 
return.,  it  yields  relief,  and  if  the  difeafe  wa^  nut  too  far 
advanced,  pcrfeft  health.  If  it  is  inveterate,  or  ill- 
managed,  it  brings  on  a  dropfy  of  the  breaft,  obftru3ions 
of  the  lower  belly,  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  a 
cachexy,  and  an  univcrfal  dropfy.  In  general,  all  con- 
vuifive  afthmas  portend  a  fudden  exit,  or  futibcation, 
efpecially  if  there  is  a  polypus  of  the  heart ;  if  it  conti- 
nues long,  then  the  patient  will  die  of  the  dropfy }  in 
which  cafe  it  will  be  foon  hxtS :  when  there  is  a  flow 
fc\'cr,  an  unequal  intermitting  pitlf:,  ?.  n^lfy  of  the  armi, 
a  continual  palpitation  of  the  heart,  little  urine,  a  fyn- 
cope  or  (wooning,  then  death  is  at  hand.  Some  arc  car- 
ried off  by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  more 
grievous  the  difeafe  the  more  languid  the  pulfe.  fhc 
afthma,  in  old  nerfons,  continues  tdl  death:  that  which 
is  caufed  by  a  diflocation  of  the  vertebne  cannot  be  cured 
till  thcv  arc  reduced.  The  more  violent  the  accefllon, 
the  longer  it  lalts,  and  the  oftcncr  it  returns  wtih  a  greater 
danger  of  fuftbcation. 

In  the  paroxyfm,  becaufe  the  body  is  generally  bound,, 
and  the  wind  and  humoura  ate  carried  ufiwardi,  the 
fpcedieft  afiftuce  is  from  cduMicnt  and  carminative 
clyftcrs. 

If  there  is  occ.ifion,  it  may  be  repeated  two  or  t'  ; 
times  :  afterwards  ufe  frictions  of  the  feet,  which  have 
an  incredible  efficacy  ;  alfo  let  them  he  put  into  warm 
water ;  for  the  feet  are  almoft  always  cold.  When  there 
is  a  violent  fpafm  about  the  prsecordia,  hot  fomentations 
are  necclTary,  or  hlatjdcrs  tilled  with  hot  milk,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  pare  attectcJ  ;  likewile  nervous  liniments  axe 
very  ufeful,  rubbed  in  with  a  warm  hand. 

Out  of  the  htt  if  it  proceeds  from  too  jgrcat  a  congoftioii 

of 
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of  blood  about  the  brcafl,  or  from  a  polypus  of  the  heart, 
bleeding  in  the  foot  will  be  proper,  its  alio  icattAcationsi 
in  a  fttpprttSBon  «f  the  luemerrhoidj,  leeches  ihould  be 
applied  lo  the  anus ;  as  alfo  gentle  laxatives  to  clcanfc 
the  primae  vix :  likewife  bodily  motion,  flender  diet, 
and  folt  dn:ik.  If  there  arc  h\  pochoiidiiacal  or  flatulent 
fymptocns,  then  gentle  !axait^cj»  wiU  be  the  more  ne- 
cd^iry,  together  with  clyfters.  When  the  menfes  or 
IwoKifiiioias  are  fii(ipidbd,  tbea-noth*a|(  m  bettn  tban 
the  bath  waters,  bodi  for  bathwig  wmA  dnnking  t  or  the 
waters  of  Schcrs  t  iVcii  u.irm  and  mixed  with  niilk. 

When  t!ic  ;:fthnia  protccdi  Ifom  the  driving  baclc  fotiie 
impure  matter  from  the  fltin,  or  from  the  drying  up  of 
ulccn,  and  the  humour  is  tranflated  to  the  ncrrous  parts 
of  the  breaft,  then  gentle  diaphoretics  will  beoccdEuy  lo 
ilrnd  it  back  to  the  (uperlicics  of  the  bod  v. 

ASTRiEA,  in  mythology,  thcj;oddels  of  Juftice.  She 
wa3  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  srni  Themis,  and  came  dtm  n 
from  heaven  in  tbe  ^Iden  age  ;  but  when  the  manners 
of  men  became  corrupt,  ibe  left  the  earth  and  leturacd 
toheavMi. 

AmMAt  in  aftrononijr,  the  fanae  at  Virgo.  See 

Virgo. 

ASTRAGAL,  in  architci'lure,  a  fmall  roond  mould- 
in::,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  I  er  v  ing  n  $n  ontaWMIt  at  the 
tups  and  bottoms  ot  columns. 

Soawtimes  the  aftragal  fervcs  to  feparate  the  fafciae  of 
the  architrave  i  but  then  it  i«  wrought  in  the  faim  of  a 
ehaplet^  compdrd  of  beads  and  bemaa.  It  ii  aUi>  uSei 
both  above  and  below  the  liHs,  adjwiMllg  riBIM«Jiat«ly  to 
the  die  or  fquarc  ot  the  pedctial. 

ASTSAOAI.,  in  anatomy,  the  boae  of  die  bee},  having 
YCMlffev  head,  articulated  to  the  Itbia  by  gingly  mus. 

AtTRAUAL,  in  gunnery,  the  CWnkt  ring  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

ASTRAGULUS,  nulk  vrtch,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  with  a  papiiioiuceous  flower,  and  a  biiocuiar- 
podded  fruit,  containing  kidncy-ibapcd  tecds.  U  n  faid 
to  be  diuretic,  and  to  increafe  the  uulkef  mrfes. 

ASTRAL^  fiMDctbing  beloofiiig  lo»or  eeiwediHi  with* 
the  ftars. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  ^fimUg  vfaidl  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,         a  Aar. 

Astral  Tear,  the  fame  with  fyderial  year.  See  Year. 

ASTiUNQ£NTS,  among  phyAcians,  6ich  medicines 
aa  are  of  an  aftringentor  binding  qualitjr. 

The  word  \s  fordicd  htn  die  Latto^  4^  to*  and 

Jlrivgc,  to  bind. 

HofFnnan  veiy  judicioullv  obfcrves,  that  aflrint^etUs  are 
very  proper  to  rcftorc  a  tone  and  cUfticity  to  the  animal 
jibrcb-,  when  debilitaiad  by  difeafea,  intemperance,  or  ac- 
cident :  but  tbqr  iw  very  feldora  t&Ofu  Without  a 
vioos  attemndonof  the  juices  and  acourleirf^ 
ent  medicines  ;  btxauK  !' rudions  arc  more  fiitnly 
riveted,  and  the  vifcid  juice*  cuculated  with  more  diffi- 
culty, when  the  diiawaen  of  tbc  vcileli  aie  cwtBriflwl 
by  al^raenta. 

ASTKORITES,  the  fiar-fione,  in  nanirdl  hiftory  ; 
fire  the  article  Star-Stose. 

ASTROLABE,  among  the  ancients,  fignitied  the  lame 
with  what  wc  now  Call  m  aimillaiy  fphen.  Soa  Am- 

MIRLARY  Spirre. 

Tht  arord  is  formed  tnm  Gicek,  R  ftv,  and 
MfiCap*,  10  take. 

AtTRoLABi  la  alfit  ■  HBe  lor  the  llercographic  pro- 
je£lion  of  the  fphere,  ctdw  oo  the  ptame  of  the  ci|oalor, 

or  the  meridiarK 

Astrolabe  likewife  implies  an  inftrument  formerly 
nSei  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  fun  or  ftars  at  fea. 

Tht»  InflmiMBt  ooofifta  of  a  bra6  ring  A  B  C  D, 

(plate  VII.  frg.  6.)  the  limbs  of  which  are  divided  into 
degrees  and  minutes.  A  imncable  index  F  G,  carr)'ing 
two  fights,  moves  upon  the  center  E;  and  at  the  zenith, 
or  upper  part  of  the  infirumeot,  is  a  ring  A,  to  hang  it 
by  in  time  of  obfervation.  When  yott  inM  ufc  it,  turn 
the  index  towards  the  fun^  that  the  rays  may  pals  freely 
through  both  fights,  and  the  fiducial  edge  of  die  index 
will  cut  the  degree:^  of  .ikituds  un  tht  divided  limb. 
This  inftrument  has  been  long  laid  aftdc  by  navigators, 
the  motion  of  the  Ihip  rendering  it  impoffibic  to  tal^e  al- 
tanidaa  by  it  to  ai^  iifcful  degree  of  accuracy.  Luiced 
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out  a  fwe- 
deobftru- 


the  inftrument  called  from  its  n/.er.tor  Ihdley'si 
drant,  has  fupplied  the  detects  of  all  others,  ana  ia 
univerfally  uletl  at  ka.    See  HedUy'i  QjfADRAVTt 

ASTA01X)GiCAt^  fametbing  bdoogtog  to  aAi»> 
logy. 

ASTROLOGY,  a  fa!  icious  art,  pretciiJing  to  forttel 
future  events  from  the  lituation,  dilTcrent  atpccts,  &c.  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  wofd  ia  fiMmed  from  tb«  Uraekt«nif»  Rftar,  ud 
Kty^t  cdirooorie. 

A(Vr('logy  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  natural 
and  jud.ciary  ;  tht  former  being  the  pitdidiion  of  natarai 
thcd-s,  as  the  c!ianf;es  v{  wcathci,  wind»,  iSoiins,  hurri* 
canc«,  thunder,  floods,  «. ax t<h quakes,  itti.  and  the  latm 
that  which  prctcada  to  forctcl  mcual  events,  orlacfcai 
bave  a  deoeiMianre  on  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

NaCiira]  afttology  belongs  to  phyfiulogy,  or  natiua! 
philofophy,  and  is  only  to  be  deduced  a  poftcriori  fioin 
phenomena  and  obfcrvations.  To  ik*h  part  Mr.  Go«d 
chiefly  confines  himlelf,  in  his  two  books  of  aftroiogy,  ia 
which  hepteleruUtbat  inundations  and  an  in&oiie  maibat 
of  ph«»ameoa  of  that  kind  may  be  explained  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  ftars.  For  this  alirol  ,;v  -.'.io,  Wt. 
Boyle  has  a  juft  apology  in  his  hiUory  the  air.  iiut  as 
tor  judicul  (  I  j  iduiary  ;irtroloay,  with  all  the  idle  coa> 
ceits  about  the  rc4gR  or  piianets,  the  doArixMS  of 

horofcopes,  the  diilribution  of  the  houfcs,  'hr  nlnilrrian 
of  nativitiea,  fortunes,  good  or  bad  hours  of  bulinefs,  and 
the  like  fatalities  they  axe  mere  levities,  and  may  be 
plainly  cojif.ncJ  by  phvAcU  riiioiii,  and 
juftly  rdedtcd  by  all  lound  pbilolophera. 

ASlllUNOUlCAL,  bmmk  "ittiH  <• 

nomy. 

AtTROMomcAl  GdMrr,  an  inftrament  fnpaimi  m 

copper  plates,  printed  on  p.ip-r,  rni  \:  I  nn  a  board, 
with  a  brals  flidrr  carrvin;;  &  it.ii;,  jj.u  ilMWs  by  Ul- 
fpcction  the  luii'»  meridian  .(ItituJe,  ii^^iit  alVtntion,  do9 
clinatioD,  rifuig,  fetting,  amplitude,  to  a  greater  do^ 
^rec  of  tuAntfa  than  dw  comaion  globes. 

AantoHOMiCAi.  Mmtt,  the  Cime  with  equal  ko«i% 
twenty-four  of  which  make  a  natural  day. 

AsTRoNoMKAi.  j^a<itii':t,  au  iiiilriinunt  contrived 
for  taking  the  altitude,  Sic.  oi  the  heavenly  bodies,  inai 
very  accurate  manner.    See  jt/h-Msmail  QuApaANT* 
Astronomical  CimrmOtr. 

AsTftONOMICXt  MuM. 

Astronomical  Otftnatlin. 

Astronomical  Sidir,  a  vtrv  uicfu)  niiiUnTn.tical  in- 
ftrument, made  by  the  late  inp,c:iious  M>   :  rj  .  ham. 

It  is  allowad  tHat  a  micrometer  is  the  moit  TrtnUif 
and  comwnieHt  Inftnuneot  for  obfating  dK  place  of » 
planet  or  comci,  vrhcn  It  happent  le  be  near  enough  la 
any  known  ftar,  by  taking  tbe  difTerenoes  <jf  its  right 
alccnfion  and  declination  from  thafc  ot*  the  ftar :  but 
Um  bctitg  frrqucmly  impracticable,  oy  reaibn  that  many 
large  places  in  the  heavens  arc  voidof  fbrs,  whofe  pUodR 
arc  knownj  it  ia  aeceftiy  lo  bave  iceowie  to  oovo* 
able  quadraottr  or  leatanta,  fiuitillied  widi  telefeopitf 
fights,  for  taking  larger  dittanccs.  But  bcfides  the  difS- 
culty  and  charge  of  procuring  good  inftru.Ticnts  of  this 
kind,  the  great  trouble  and  uncert-iiiitics,  in  obiciving 
with  them,  are  very  notonouit,  arifing  chiefly  from  tkc 
difficulty  the  obfervers  find  in  making  their  obferrataaaa 
and  eaeb  lelefce^  conrefpond  together  at  the  £m»  inftam^ 
while  the  inftrument  is  following  the  diurnal  motioa  of 
the  heavens.  Tht  lovers  of  aitionomy  are  therefore  much 
obliged  to  the  late  tiigcnious  Mr.Gcotgc  Graham,  F.R.S« 
not  only  for  many  ufeful  improvemcius  in  the  mcchanifok 
of  feveral  aftronomical  inflrumenu,  hut  alfo  for  contriv- 
ing a  very  cooimodiooa  and  accurate  one  for  the  purpofer 
aforefaid }  that  is,  for  taking  fuch  diJcrcni  of  righo 
afcen&on  and  declination  as  are  too  laigc  to  itr  obfc'-vcd 
throu'^h  a  lixcd  telelcope  ;  Aiid  yel  with  etjual  facility  .\ad 
csactneii  iju  in  piojKjition  to  the  radius  vf  th.e  iiiihu- 
Dtent. 

Let  A  B  (plate  ivpiefeat  an  arch  of  a  cir- 

cle, conuining  ten  or  twelve  deftnes  well  divided,  bmring 

a  llrong  platf  CD  for  it:,  ridiu^tixc'  i..'  ihe  middle  of  the 
arch  at  D  ;  let  thu  rj>diui>  be  applied  tu  the  fide  of  an  axis 
H  F  I,  and  be  moveable  about  a  joint  Axed  u>  it  at  K,  fo^ 
|.  that  the  jilaoc  of  the  fccUir  may  he  always  panllcl  to 


7  (  Charactm. 
>  See  j  MoMTH. 
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ayis  HIi  which  bciog  parallel  to  the  nxis  of  the  earth, 
the  plane  of  the  fcctor  will  alwavs  be  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  fome  hour-circle.  Let  a  telefcopc  C£  be  moveable 
about  the  center  C  of  the  arch  A  B,  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,  by  turnin:;  a  (k:ew  at  G  ;  arul  let  the  line 
of  %ht  be  parallel  lo  tiic  plane  of  the-  f'cdtor.  Now,  by 
turning  the  whole  inftrumcnt  about  the  axis  H  1,  till  the 
plane  of  it  b«  AicceiBvely  directed,  iirft  to  one  ot  the 
mtSy  and  then  to  aoother,  it  U  tafj  to  move  the  fciilor 
about  the  joint  F,  into  fuch  a  pofition^  that  the  arch  A  B, 
when  fixed,  fhall  take  in  both  the  ftars  in  iheir  paflagc, 
by  the  plane  of  it,  provided  the  difference  of  their  decli- 
nations does  not  exceed  the  arch  A  B.  i  hen,  having 
foced  the  plane  of  die  fcdlor  a  little  to  the  weftwa.-d  of 
both  the  ftars,  move  the  telefcofC  C£  by  the  fluvw  G  } 
and  obferve,  by  a  clock,  the  time  of  each  tnnfit  over  the 
crofs  hairs,  and  alfo  the  degrees  and  minutes  upf  n  th: 
arch  A  B,  cut  by  the  index  at  each  tianfit ;  then,  m  iIjc 
iSSennct  of  the  arches,  the  diftcrcncc  of  the  declina- 
ikm,  and  by  the  differeoce  of  the  times,  we  have  the 
diflcrenoe  of  the  rifht  afccnfiont  of  the  fian. 

The  dimenfions  of  this  inftrumcnt  arc  thcfc :  the 
length  of  the  telefcopc,  or  the  radius  of  the  fedlor,  is  a  f; 
feet;  the  breadth  of  the  radi'j;,  near  the  end  C,  is  i 
inch  i  and  at  the  end  D  two  inches.  The  breadth  of  the 
limb  AB  is  I  ^  inch ;  and  iu  lengdl  fix  inches,  con- 
taming  ten  d^rees  divided  into  wmtsn,  and  atuobered 
iirom  either  end  to  die  other.  The  telefcope  carries  a 
AOnius  or  fubJividing  plate,  whofe  length,  being  equal 
to  ilxteen  quarters  of^  a  degree,  is  divided  into  iitceen 
Ctjual  parts;  which,  in  cSoa^  divides  the  limb  into  mi- 
jitttes,  and,  by  eftiotatioiiv  into  fmaller  parts.  The  length 
of  the  tbuare  nth  HIF  is  eighteen  inches,  and  of  the 
J  irr  II  f  twelve  inches  ,  :irid  its  thicknefs  is  nhfji-.r 
a.  4i;.uter  of  an  inch  :  the  diameters  of  the  i..ivjts 
arc  each  five  inches  :  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate;,,  and  the 
other  meafures,  may  be  taken  at  the  dircvitiun  of  a 
.  workman. 

This  inftrumeot  may  be  retilificd.  Sat  aaakia| obiiiarv«. 
tions,  in  this  manner :  by  placing  the  intoftftion  of  the 
CFob  hairs  at  the  fame  diAancc  from  the  plane  of  the 
ttStoT,  as  the  center  of  the  objc<^t-glaii,  the  plane  dc- 
fcribcd  by  the  fine  of  fight,  during  the  circular  motion 
of  the  icldco|ie  opoD  the  limb,  will  be  fufficiently  true, 
or  fice  from  conical  cnivlty ;  which  may  be  exammed  by 
fufpcnding  a  long  plumb-line  at  a  convenient  difl;mcc 
fruni  the  inlltuiiii-in  ;  and  hy  fixing  the  plane  of  the  fec- 
tor  in  a  vertical  [wfitinn,  and  then  by  obferving,  while 
the  tdcfcope  is  moved  by  the  (krew  along  the  limb«whe- 
Acr  die  m&  bain  appear  to  aaove  atoi^  the  ^umb- 
line. 

The  axis  hf«  (Jig,  17.)  may  be  elevated  nearly  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  tarth,  by  means  of  a  I'mall  common 
(quadrant ;  aud  its  error  may  be  cortv£h;d,  by  making  the 
tine  of  fight  follow  the  circular  motion  of  any  of  the 
ciicoBi^poIar  ftars,  while  the  whole  inftnunent  m  moved 
about  ka  axis,  Bf    the  telefcope  bona  fixed  to  the 
limb  :  for  this  pi;rpo(t;,  let  the  telefcope //be  dircif^cd  to 
the  l^ar  a,  when  it  palfcs  over  the  hi^htlt  point  of  its 
diurnal  circle,  and  kt  the  divifion  cut  by  the  nonius,  be 
then  noted ;  then,  after  twelve  hours,  when  the  Hat 
comet  to  the  lowcft  point  of  its  circle,  having  turned  the 
inftrument  half  round  iu  axis,  to  bring  the  telefcope  into 
the  pofition  mn ;  if  the  crofs  hairs  cover  the  fame  ftar 
fuppofed  at      the  elevation  of  tlic  axis/j/a  is  exactly 
fight ;  but  if  It  be  nccclTary  to  move  the  telefcope  into 
the  pofition  u  v,  in  order  to  point  to  this  ftar  at  f,  the 
arch  ma,  which  meafures  the  angle  «i/a  or  i/t,  will  be 
known ;  and  then  the  axta  i/o  mm  be  deprelled  half 
the  quanti'v  '  f  rhis  given  angle,  if  the  ftar  paHcd  below 
or  mult  be  railed  fo  much  higher,  if  above  it ;  and  then 
the  ti:.;l  niuft  be  repeated  tiil  the  true  elevation  of  the 
axis  be  (jl);4i:icd.  By  making  the  like  obfervations  upon 
the  fame  fur  ou  each  fide  the  pole,  in  the  fix  o'clock 
hour-circle,^  the  error  of  the  axis,  toward  thecaftorweft, 
may  alfu  be  found  and  corrected,  till  the  crofs  hairs  fol- 
low the  ftar  quite  round  the  pule  :  tor  fuppofu;;;  ue  p  be 
to  be  an  arch  of  the  meridian  (or  in  the  lecond  practice 
of  the  fix  o'ckHrk  hour-circle)  make  the  angle       equal  > 
to  half  the  angle  o/r,  and  the  line     will  point  to  the 
pole»  and  the  angle  «/^,  which  i«  Uie  error  of  die  axil)' 
16 


will  be  equal  to  haif  the  angle  Iftox  mfuy  found  by  the 
oblervation ;  bccaufc  the  difference  of  the  two  angles 
afbf  aft,  is  double  the  di&renoe  of  their  halves 
and  a  fp.  Unteis  the  ftar  be  very  near  die  pole,  altowattce 
m;if?-  be  made  for  refraftions. 

Ab  rRoNo.MU  Ai,  TahUs.    See  Taiu  ls. 

AsTRONDMicAJ.  T(.7r.    See  Ykar, 

AS  rivONOMY,  the  fcience  which  treats  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  I  their  magnititto,  diftancc*,  modaa«« 
ecUpfes,  cotijundlions,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  ttrup,  a  ftar,  and 
r«fr&'>  a  law  or  rule. 

Of  all  ihe  fcicnccs  cultivated  bv  mankind,  aftronomy 
is  acknowledged  to  be,  and  unaoubtedly  is,  the  moft 
fublime,  the  moft  interefting*  and  the  moft  ufeful :  for» 
by  the  knowledge  derived  from  diic  fcience,  not  only  the 
bullc  of  the  earth  is  difcovered,  the  fituation  and  extent 
ol  the  coiii-.trics  and  kingdoms  upon  it  alcertained,  trade 
and  commerce  carried  on  to  the  rcmotcft  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  various  products  of  fcveral  countries 
diftributcd  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  conveniency  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  but  our  very  faculties  arc  enlarged  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  it  conveys,  our  minds  exalted 
above  the  low  contracted  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and 
our  undcrftandings  cle;trly  convinced,  and  afiected  with 
the  convidlion,  of  the  exiftence,  wifdom,  power,  good^ 
oefs,  and  fitperiiltendency  of  the  Supreme  Being  I 

From  thn  branch  of  knowledge  we  learn  by  what 
me::ns  or  laws  the  Almighty  carries  on,  and  continues 
i!ie  admirable  harmony,  order,  and  connexion  obfcrvablc 
throughout  the  planetary  fyftem  ;  and  are  led  by  very 
powerful  amunenu  to  form  the  pleafing  dcdufUon,  that 
minda  capable  of  fuch  deep  refearchcs,  not  only  derive 
tlieir  origin  from  that  adorable  Being,  but  are  alfo  in-irc-l 
to  afpire  after  a  more  perfcdf  knowledge  of  hii  ii^iuii., 
and  a  RnCtet  conformity  to  his  will. 

By  aftronomy  we  difcover  that  the  earth  is  at  fo  great 
a  diftance  from  the  fun,  that  if  feen  from  thence  it  would 
appear  no  higger.than  apoiat»  althoHgll  ttt  circumference 
is  known  to  be  35,020  mitca :  yet  that  diftance  is  fo 
fmall,  compared  with  the  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars,  that 
if  the  orbit  in  which  the  earth  moves  round  the  fun  vrere 
iblid,  and  feen  from  the  neareft  ftar,  it  would  iikewffc 
appear  no  bigg^  than  a  point,  although  it  is  at  Icaft  162 
millioaa  of  miles  in  diameter:  for  the  eardi  in  goinp; 
round  the  fun  is  162  millions  of  miles  nearer  to  fc  in  .  f 
the  ftars  at  one  time  of  the  year  than  at  another ;  am;  ytc 
their  apparent  magnitudes,  lituations,  and  diftanccs  from 
one  another  ilill  remain  the  fame ;  and  a  telefcopc  which 
magnifies  above  aoo  times  does  not  fenfibly  magnify 
them )  which  proves  them  to  be  at  leaft  four  bundled 
thoufiind  times  farther  from  us  than  wc  are  fromtlie  fun. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  all  the  ftars  arc  placed  io 
one  concave  furface,  lo  ai  to  be  equally  diftant  from  us  j 
but  that  they  arc  fcattered  at  immenfc  diftances  from  one 
another  through  unlimited  fpace  :  fo  that  there  may  be 
as  great  a  diftance  between  any  two  neighbouring  fbrs, 
as  between  our  fun  and  thofe  which  are  neareft  to  him  : 
therefore  an  obfcrver,  who  is  neareft  any  fixed  ftar,  will 
look  upon  it  alone  as  a  real  fun  ;  and  confidcr  the  reft  as 
fo  many  ihining  points,  placed  at  cijual  dilbinccs  from  hin 
in  the  firmament. 

By  tb^ help  of  teleliMpaiwe  difcover  thoufands  of  ftars 
which  are  invifible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  and  the  better  our 
piadri  are,  ftill  the  more  become  vifible  :  fo  that  wc  can 
let  no  limits  either  to  their  number  or  their  diftances. 

1  lie  fi!:!  appears  very  bright  and  large  in  comparifonof 
the  fixed  ttan,  because  we  keep  conftaotly^iear  the  fun» 
in  oomfnriibn  of  our  immenfe  diftance  from  the  ftars  : 

for  a  j-ln-cd      near  to  ;iny  ftar  as  we  are  to  the 

fun,  wuuiki  Ilc  thii  j.  bodv  as  larfc  and  bright  as  the 
fun  appeari  to  us  :  and  2  fpcdtator  as  tar  diflant  from  the 
iun  aii  wc  arc  from  the  ftars,  would  iiee  the  tun  as  fmail 
as  we  f.'e  a  ftar,  divefted  of  all  its  circumvolving  planeta; 
and  would  leckoo  it  one  of  the  ftars,  in  numbering 
them. 

The  ftars  being  at  fuch  immenfe  Jiilances  from 
the  fun,  cannot  poflibly  receive  horn  him  fo  ftrong  a 
light  as  they  feem  to  have ;  nor  any  brightnefs  fuSicient 
to  make  thcaa  vifible  to  oa :  for  the  fun's  rays  muft  be  . 

fcMMfid  and  difipMed  bcfgire  diey  leacb  Mch  remote 
A  a  a  oljed*. 
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Obiefis,  that  they  can  never  be  trsnfmittcd  back  to  our  1 
ejcs,  fo  as  to  rentier  thcfc  objrils  vifible  by  reftcSion. 
The  ftan  therefore  fhine  with  their  o«m  native  and  un- 
borrowed laflre,  as  the  fun  does }  and  Itnce  each  particu- 
lar Ibr,  as  vrell  as  the  fun,  is  confined  to  a  particular  por- 
tion of  fpace,  'tis  plain  that  the  ftais  are  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  fun. 

It  is  no  wa\'s  probable  that  the  Almighty,  who  always 
acis  with  infinite  wifdom,  and  does  nothing  in  va;ii, 
flioulJ  create  fo  many  glorious  funs,  fit  for  fo  niany  im- 
portant purpofes,  ana  place  them  at  fuch  (iiftances  fron'. 
one  another,  without  proper  obie^Vs  near  enough  to  be 
benefited  by  their  influences.  Whoe\'cr  imagines  they 
wcfe  created  only  to  give  a  faint  glimmering  light  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  muft  have  a  very  fuperficial 
knowledge  of  aftronomy,  and  a  mean  opinion  of  the  di- 
vine wildom  ;  fince,  by  an  infinitely  Icfs  exertion  of 
rrtatint;  powrr,  the  Deity  could  have  frivfri  our  earth 
inuch  more  light  by  one  finglc  additional  mosn. 

Iiiili-.id  thrn  of  one  fun  and  one  world  only  in  the  uni- 
vcrfCf  as  the  unfkilfu)  in  aftronomv  ini:i^ine,  that  fcicncc 
diicovers  to  us  fuch  an  inconrti\nblc  number  of  Ains,  fy- 
fleraSt  and  worlds,  diinerfed  through  boundlefs  fpacc, 
that  if  our  finif  all  the  planets,  moaat,  and  comets 
belonging  to  it  were  annihilated,  they  would  be  no  more 
mifleo  out  of  the  creation  than  a  gram  of  fand  from  the 
fea-fhorc  ;  the  fpacc  ;hcy  pofTcis  being  comparatively 
fo  fmal',  that  it  wculJ  Icarce  be  a  (enfible  blank  in  the 
imiTCrfe  ;  ahhcugh  Saturn,  the  outermoi^  of  our  planets, 
revolves  about  the  fun  in  an  orbit  of  48^4  miliiom  ot 
miles  m  ciicoiiiference,  and  fome  of  our  comets  make 
excurfioos  upwards  of  ten  tfaoufand  millions  of  miles  be- 
yood  Satnrn s  orbit}  and  fet,  at  dtat  amazing  diifauice, 
lb<7  ana  incomparably  nearer  to  the  ItiB  than  10  any  of 
the  ftars,  as  is  evident  frotn  their  keepingckar  of  the  at- 
traflivt  power  nf  all  the  flars,  and  reiorning periodicalty 
by  virtue  of  the  fun's  actra^ion. 

From  what  wc  know  of  our  own  fyftem,  it  may  be  rea- 
fonably  concluded  that  aU  the  reft  arewith  equal  wifdom 
contrived,  fituated,  and  provided ^idi  aocomtllodathMis 
for  rn  tonal  inhabitants. 

To  an  attentive  confiitlefnv  it  will  appear  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  planeia,  together  with  their  attendants 
called  fatellites  Or  moons,  are  much  of  the  fame  nature 
with  our  earth,  and  deftincd  for  the  like  purpofes  :  for 
they  are  folid  opaque  globf^,  capable  cf  fupporting  ani- 
mals aiiJ  vegetable?.  So:;:_  ui  [;,eni  arc  bigger,  fome 
Icfs,  and  fomc  much  about  the  fr/.'.  of  our  earth.  They 
all  circulate  round  the  fun,  as  the  earth  does,  in  a  fliorter 
or  lonnr  time,  according  to  their  leTpe&ive  diftances 
fiom  mm}  and  have,  where  it  would  not  be  inconve- 
jikat,  legular  retunos  oTfimumr  and  uriMw,  tiding  and 
auidmn.  They  have  wiirmer  and  colder  dimaties,  as  the 
various  pro<Juclions  of  our  earth  req'.iirc;  and  in  fuch  as 
afiord  a  pofTibiliiy  ot  dif^ovcnnj  it,  we  ubierve  a  rec;u!ar 
motion  louiid  their  axis,  liice  th;>t  of  our  earth,  caulinrr 
an  alternate  return  of  day  and  ni^jht,  which  is  neccffary 
for  labour,  rcO,  and  vegcution,  and  that  all  parts  of  their 
furfaces  may  be  expofc^d  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Such  of  the  planets  as  are  fartheft  from  the  fun,  and 
therefore  enjoy  leaft  of  bis  li^ht*  have  that  deficiency 
made  up  by  leveral  moons,  which  conftantly  accompany 
and  revolve  about  them,  as  nur  moon  revolves  about  the 
earth.  The  rcmotcft  piaiv  t  ha,  over  and  above,  a  broad 
ring  encompafling  it,  which,  like  a  lucid  zone  in  (he 
heavens,  refledls  the  fun's  light  very  copioufly  on  that 

{tlanct:  fo  that  if  the  remoter  planets  have  the  fun's 
ight  fainter  fay  day  than  we,  they  have  an  addition  made 
to  it  morning  and  evening  by  one  or  more  of  their  moons, 
and  a  greater4|uantity  of lignt  in  the  night-time. 

Oo  the  furface  of  the  moon,  becaufe  it  is  nearer  tis  than 
any  other  of  the  celeftial  bodies  are,  wc  difcovcr  a  nearer 
rctcmblance  of  our  earth  *.  for  by  the  afliflance  of  telef- 
coprs  wc  obfcr\c  the  moon  to  be  full  of  high  mountains, 
lar^^e  valleys,  and  deep  ca\  iiie^.  'i'hefc  fimilaririw!  Icavp 
Hi  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  ull  the  ^--lancts  and  mconi 
in  the  fyflem  are  defigned  as  commodious  habitations  for 
creatures  endowed  with  capacities  of  fcjMWiog  and  ador- 
ing their  beneficent  Creator. 

Since  the  fixed  llaia  are  prodigious  fpheresof  fiie^  like 
«oa  fun,  and  at  iacooceivaUc  diftances  fnKn  one  aaotbery 


as  well  as  from  tt  is  reafonablc  fo  conclude  they  arcf 
made  for  the  fan-.e  purpofes  that  the  fun  is ;  each  to  be- 
iiow  light,  heat,  and  vegetation,  on  a  certain  number  of 
inhabited  planets,  keptliy  gtavltatien  within  the  fphertf 
of  its  aditvity. 

What  an  au^ft  I  what  an  aroaving  conception,  if  hu- 
man imagination  can  conceive  it,  does  this  give  of  the 
works  of  the  Creator !  Thoufands  of  thoufands  of  funs, 
multiplied  without  end,  and  ranged  all  around  us,  at  im- 
mcufcdiftanccifrom  each  other,  attended  by  ten  thoufand 
times  ten  thoufand  worlds,  a!!  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm, 
regular,  and  harmonious,  invariably  keeping  the  paths 
prefcribed  them  ;  and  thefc  worlds  peopled  with  myriads 
of  intelligent  beings,  formed  for  endlelj  progtcffioa  in 
perfection  and  felicity. 

If  fo  much  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  magnifi. 
cence,  ft  difplayed  in  the  material  creation,  which  1$  the 
leaft  connJcrable  part  of  the  ur.iverfe,  b.ow  great,  how 
wife,  how  good  mud  he  be,  who  made  and  guveras  the 
whole  ! 

It  is  not  to  he  doubted  but  aflronoiny  was  invented' 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  As  there  is  nothing, 
more  furpriling  than  the  leeularity  of  thofe  great  lumi- 
nous bodies,  that  turn  ineellindy  round  the  eaifh,  it  is 
caTy  to  judee,  that  one  of  the  iirft  curiolicies  of  mankind 
was  to  eoimder  their  courfes,  and  to  obferve  the  periods 
of  them.  But  it  was  not  curiofity  only  that  induced 
m.en  to  apply  thrnifelvcs  to  aftronomical  fpeculations : 
nrceffity  itfrif  may  be  faid  to  have  oblir,ed  them  to  it : 
tot  if  the  fcafons  are  not  obfcrvcd,  which  are  diftinguiih* 
ed  by  the  motion  of  the  fun,  it  h  ienpoflible  to  bsceedin' 
agriculture.  If  the  times  proper  for  making  voyages  waicr 
not  prcvioufly  known,  commeive  could  not  be  carried  on. 
If  the  duration  of  the  month  and  year  were  not  deter- 
mined, a  certafiT  order  could  not  be  eftablilhed  in  civit 
affairs,  nor  the  days  allotted  to  the  cxercife  of  religion  be 
Hxed.  Thus,  as  neither  agriculture,  commerce,  polity, 
nor  religion  could  difpenfc  with  the  want  of  aftrotiomy, 
it  is  evident  that  mankind  were  obliged  to  apply  thein- 
felvcs  to  that  fcience  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

What  Ptolomy  relates  of  the  obfer\-ations  of  the  hea-^ 
vcns,  by  which  Hi|^chus  reformed  aftronomy  almofli 
two  thoufand  jeacs  a^  ptom  fuJBciently*  thaL  in  th«r 
moft  ancient  twies,  this  Icience  was  much  ftudied. 

It  is  agreed  that  aftrcnomv  was  cultivated  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  height  of  thtf 
tower  of  Kabcl,  whicli  the  vanity  of  men  creckd  about 
an  hundred  and  fifty  ycarj  after  the  Flood,  the  level  and 
cxtenfive  plains  of  that  country,  the  nighu  in  which  they 
breathed  the  freih  air  after  the  troublefome  heats  of  the 
day,  an  unbroken  borison,  a  pure  and  ferenc  fky,  a]l 
confpited  to  cnftge  that  people  to  coateniipUte  the  vaft 
extent  of  the  heavens,  and  the  motioas  of  rite  flars. 
From  Chaldea  aftronomy  pafled  into  Kgypt,  and  foon 
after  was  carried  into  Phoenicia,  where  they  began  to  ap- 
ply its  fpccu'.irive  obfervations  to  the  ufes  of  navigation, 
by  which  the  Phcenicians  foon  became  mailers  of  thefca 
and  of  tommcrce. 

What  made  thrm  ho]i  in  undertaking  long  voyages, 
was  their  cufiorn  of  fleering  their  Ihips  by  the  obfcr^-ation 
of  one  of  thcftan  of  the  little  bear,  which  being  near  the 
immoveable  pnnt  of  the  heavens  called  the  pole,  is  the 
moft  proper  to  ferve  as  a  guide  in  navigation.  Other  na- 
tions, lefs  flcilful  in  aftronomy,  obfervcd  only  the  great 
bt.ir  in  their  voya;'/5  :  but  as  that  conftcllation  is  too  far 
from  the  pole  to  be  capable  of  fcrving  as  a  certain  guide 
ii>  long  voyages,  they  did  not  dare  to  (land  cut  fo  tar  to 
fea  as  to  lo<cTi^ht  of  the  coafts :  and  if  a  iiorm  happen- 
ed to  drive  them  into  the  ocean,  or  upon  fome  un- 
known ihort,  it  was  impol&bJe  for  them  to  know  bv  the 
heavens  into  what  part  of  the  world  the  lempeft  bad  car- 
ried them. 

Thales,  havinct  at  length  brought  the  fcience  of  the 
ftars  from  Phcrmcia  into  Circcce,  taught  the  Greeks  to 
know  the  ronftellation  of  the  little  hear,  and  to  make  ufc 
of  it  as  their  s'.uiJe  in  navigation.  He  a!fo  taL:_i:;h;  them 
the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  by  which 
he  accounted  for  the  length  and  fhortnefs  of  the  days, 
determined  the  number  of  die  days  of  the  folar  year,  and 
not  only  explained  the  caofe  of  eclipfcs,  but  Diewed  tba 
aitof  foreteUttig  them,  which  be  even  reduced  ta  pradice,* 

foretcKbig. 
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fiQttelling  an  eclipfe  which  hsppened  Toon  after.  The 
merit  of  a  knowledge,  fo  uncominon  in  thofe  i*ytt  made 

him  pifs  (of  the  oracle  of  his  times,  and  occaHoned  his 
i'cing;  given  the  firft  place  amongft  the  fcvcn  fagcs  of 
Greece. 

Anaximander  vrss  his  difciplc^  to  whom  Pliny  and 
DiofCIKt  Laertioi  afcribe  the  invention  of  the  terredrial 
flobe  I  or*  aecoHimj  to  Stndio>  geographical  maps. 
AnaximMMOr  t*  faid  airo  to  have  eniAea  a  gnomon  at 
Sparta,  l^tfae  means  of  which  he  obfcrvcd  tht  cqviiiioxcs 
and  rolftices,  and  to  have  determined  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  more  exadly  than  had  ever  been  done  bc- 
foKi  which  was  nece/lary  for  dividing  the  terreftrial 
globe  into  live  cones,  and  for  diAinguiflnng  the  climates, 
that  were  afterwards  ufed  by  geographers  for  fliewing 
the  fituation  of  all  the  places  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks, 
affiled  by  the  inOruitions  they  had  received  from  Thales 
an  J  Anaximander,  ventured  to  make  coniiderable  voyages, 
aiid  pl.:nted  fiMnI  colonics  in  remote  countries. 

Ailronomy  was  Toon  fatiafied  for  the  affiAiDce  the  bad 
given  to  navigation  :  for  eontmeroe'lumng  induceil  the 
Tc.irncd  of  <'j  r  e  to  vifit  other  nations,  they  gKitly  in- 
c-'cafcd  their  knowledge  irom  converfinp^  with  theEp-p- 
tian  pricfts,  who  iiad  long  made  the  fciencc  of  the  Kars 
their  profcfEon.  7"hcv  alfo  learned  many  things  from 
the  Pythagorean  philofophers  in  Italy^  who  had  made  fo 
conCaerablc  a  progrefs  in  this  fcience,  that  they  had  re- 
jedcd  the  common  opinions,  and  aflcrted  that  the  earth 
and  planets  moved  round  the  fwi«  wUch  WIS  at  Rft  in  the 
center  of  the  fyftem. 

Meton  greatly  diAingui/bed  himfcif  at  Athens  by  his 
finhuod  koowiedge  in  aibooomv.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Pdofwnnefian  war  i  and  -mrnt  the  Athenians  were 
litclng  out  a  fleet  againft  Sicily,  be  pretended  maJncfs, 
in  order  to  avoid  having  any  fhaie  in  that  expedition, 
which  he  was  perfuadcd  would  be  attended  with  fatal 
confequences.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  golden  aum- 
W,  ftill  placed  in  the  calendar. 

The  Greeks  alfo  improved  their  know1ed?re  from  cort- 
Tcrfing  with  thedruids,who,  according  to  Julius  Caefiir, 
iiiftru^d  their  pupils  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ftan,  and 
the  magnitude  ol  the  heavenly  bodies. 

This  fpecies  of  learning  was  more  arrcient  in  Gaul 
than  i«  aenerally  imagined.  Stiabo  Has  pnfiwed  a  fa- 
moufl  oDlervation,  made  by  Pytheas  at  Marieflle^  about 
two  thoufand  years  ago,  with  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  the  fun's  fliadow  to  the  height  of  a  gnomon  at  the  time 
of  the  foldice.  Were  the  circumftances  of  this  obfcrva- 
tion  cxaAly  known,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  refolve  the 
important  qucftion.  Whether  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
be  or  be  not  fubjccl  to  variation? 

Pytheas  was  not  contented  with  making  obfcfvations 
in  his  own  country.  His  paffion  for  aflronomy  and  geo- 
graphy induced  him  to  UAvd  tluough  Europe,  from  the 
pillars  of  Ik  rcules  co  the  mouths  of  the  TanaU.  He  alfo 
advaooed  along  the  Ihore  of  the  weflem  ocean,  towards 
the  north  pole,  and  obferved  that  the  days  grew  longer 
about  the  lummcr  folftice,  in  proportion  as  he  travelled  ; 
fo  that,  in  the  ifiand  of  i  iiule,  the  fun  rofc  almoft  as  Toon 
its  it  fct,  the  tropic  continuing  entirely  above  the  hori- 
xon.  By  this  means  he  proved  the  fallacy  of  what  fome 
philofophers  had  advanced,  namely^  that  thofe  diniatei 
were  not  inhabitable  ;  apd  at  the  fame  time  fiiewed  the 
methtxl  of  diftinguiftiing  the  climates  by  the  length  of 
the  days  and  i;ighcs. 

About  the  time  of  Pytheas,  fed  eral  of  the  Grecians  ap- 
plied  themlelves  to  aflronomy  in  emulation  of  each 
«cher.  EudoKua,  the  difciple  of  Plato,  not  being  fatif« 
fied  with  what  was  taught  on  that  fubjed  in  the  fcbools  of 
Athens,  repaired  to  Egypt,  to  cultivate  af^rcf.omy  at  its 
fourcr-,  and  having  a  letter  ot  recommendation  from 
Agcfilaus  icitiE;  of  Spjrta,  to  Nec:.incbus  king  of  Egypt, 
he  remained  fixtcen  months  with  the  aftronumcrs  of  that 
ccruntry.  At  his  return  he  compofcd  fevera!  books  upon 
afironnmy,  and,  among  others,  a  dcfcription  of  the  con- 
fleilations,  which  Aratus,  fomc  time  after,  tdnied  into 
verfe,  by  order  of  Aiulgonus. 

Ariilotle,  at  once  the  difciple  of  Plato,  and  thecoiem- 
porary  of  Eudoxus,  made  ufe  of  agronomy  for  improving 
phyfics  and  geography.  He  attempted  to  determine,  by 
means  of  aflarmomical  aiblarration»,  both  the  Agure  and 


magnitude  of  tlic  earth.  He  demondrated,  liut  it 
of  a  fpherical  form  by  the  circular  appearance  of  its 
dow  on  the  di(k  of  the  moon  in  eclipfes,  and  from  ib^ 
inequality  of  the  tncridian  altitudes  of  the  fun,  which 
arc  different  in  diftcrent  latitudes. 

CaililVhenci.,  who  attended  Alexander thcGrcat,  having 
been  fent  to  Babylon,  found  there  agronomical  obferva- 
tions,  made  by  the  Babylonians  during  the  fpace  of 
nineteen  handled  and  three  years,  and  ftnt  them  to 
Ariftotle. 

'1  he  princes  who  fuccceded  Alcxanticr  in  tlic  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  were  very  careful  to  draw  the  moft  famous: 
aAronomers  to  their  courts,  by  their  liberality;  fo  thut. 
Alexandria  foon  became  the  feat  of  aftronomy.  The  fa- 
mous Conon  made  a  vaft  number  of  obfervations ;  but 
they  have  not  reached  our  hands.  AriOyllus  and  Timo- 
chares  obferve.l  the  places  of  the  fixed  ftars,  in  order  to 
improve  navigation  and  geography.  Eratofthenes  mea- 
fured  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  in  oVder  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth.  Hipparchus,  who  alfo  refided 
at  Alexandria,  laid  the  foirnoation  for  a  methodical  fy- 
ftem  cf  aflronomy  ;  for  .-i  new  (lar  happening  to  appear, 
he  made  a  catalogue  of  the  hxcd  ftars,  confiltmg  of  twcj 
thoufand  .irui  twenty-two.  He  alfo  defcribcd  their  mo- 
tion round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  at  the  fame  time 
applied  btmfelf  toefiablilh  a  tMory  of  the  fohtf  and  hunt 
motion. 

The  Romans,  who  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the  world, 
encouraged  aftroiiomy,  and  cndeayouted  to  carry  it  nearer 
to  perfeaion  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  it  began  to 
aflume  a  new  face :  for  Ptolemy,  who  may  be  called  th6 
reftorer  of  this  foieaoe^  improving  from  the  Ihjbta  of  hia 
predeceflbrs,  and  adding  the  obfervations  oFffipparchm^ 
Timtjcharcs,  and  thofe  of  the  Babylonians  to  his  own, 
compofed  a  fyflem  of  aftronomy,  entitled,  *•  The 
"  Cjreat  Syntaxis."  It  contained  the  theory  and  tableji 
of  the  motion  of  the  fun»  moon,  and  other  planets,  and 
of  the  fixed  ftars. 

But  as  the  beginnings  of  great  works  arc  never  per- 
fect, it  is  no  wonder  that  Ptolemy's  work  was  not  fred 
from  errors  and  defc£ls.  Many  ages,  however,  clapfed 
without  any  one's  prefuming  enbcr  to  corre^  or  com- 
plete it.  At  laft  the  Arabian  princes,  having  conquered 
the  o>untrie8  where  afironooy  had  loof  flouriflied,  pro- 
cnrcd  tbe  work  of  Ptolemy  to  be  tranlUted  into  their  own 
language,  and  called  it  the  Almageft.  Nor  did  they  ftop 
here ;  they  caufed  many  obfervations  to  be  made,  by 
which  It  appeared,  that  the  greateft  declination  of  thefuu 
was  one-third  of  a  degree  fcfs  than  what  Ptolemy  bad 
made  it ;  and  that  the  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars  wras  not 
fo  flow  as  he  believed  it.  They  alfo  ordered  a  lar^rp  ex- 
tent of  country  under  the  fame  meridian  to  be  meafurcd, 
in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  a  degree. 

This  example  of  the  caliphs  excited  the  princes  of 
Etuope  to  promote  the  improvement  of  aftronomy.  The 
emperor  Frederic  tbe  fecond,  willing  that  the  Chriftiana 
ihould  undetflind  aflrenomy  as  well  as  die  Barbarians^ 
caufed  the  Almageft  of  Ptolemy  to  be  tranflated  from  the 
Arabic  into  Latm  ;  and  Alphonfo,  king  of  Caftilc,  af- 
fembled  the  moft  able  aftronomers  from  all  parts.  By  his 
orders  they  applied  tbemrdves  to  reform  aftronomy,  and 
cofnpofe  new  tables,  which  from*  hilb  weft  eilled  tlie 
Alphonlinc  Tables- 

This  work  awaked  the  curiofity  of  the  learned  of 
Europe;  they  applied  themfelves  to  invent  infhuments 
for  facilitating  the  obfervations  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies  v 
they  calcuL'-tcd  cphemeridcs,  and  cbmpofed  tables  for 
finding  the  deciinationa  of  the  planets :  and  laboured 
faccewuny  to  facilitate  tbe  calculation  of  eclipfes. '  Ths 
noble  Dane  Tycho  Brahe  was  a  far  more  accurate  ob- 
ferver  than  any  that  preceded  him.  He  publtfhed  frnnv 
his  own  obfervations,  a  catalogue  of  770  fixed  flats  > 
and  Nicholaus  Copernicus  icvived  the  anc  ient  Py  tbgob 
rean  fyftem. 

John  Kepler,  a  mof^  oxcllenf  aftrbnomer,  difcovered, 
by  the  help  of  Tycho's  labours,  the  true  fyftem  of  the 
world,  and  the  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  the  ce- 
Icftial  bodies.  Gaiileo,  the  Florentine  philofopher,  firflr 
directed  a  telcfcope  to  the  heavens,  and  by  the  affiftancd 
ot  that  inftrumcnt  difcovered  a  great  many  new  and  fur- 
priaing  phsenotDcoa,  as  the  fatclUtcs  of  Jupiter,  and  theif 
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motion,  the  various  phafes  of  Saturn,  the  increafe  and 
dccreafc  of  the  light  of  Venus,  the  mountains  and  un- 
even furface  of  the  cbe  fpoti  of  tbc  funt  sutd  the 
revolution  of  that  luminary  about  its  own  axis. 

Hcvelius  has  ^  vt  n  tis  a  catalogue  of  the  fixe  J  fl.irs, 
much  larger  than  that  of  Tycho,  compofed  from  hts  own 
curious  obfervations.  Huygcns  and  Caflini  fird  faw  the 
fatcllite»  of  Saturn,  anddifcoveied  his  riiw.  Tlie  ipdc- 
fatigablc  Mr.  Flandkdl  watched!  the  motion  of  die  ftar; 
fjr  more  than  forty  years }  and  h;n  .  '  'i  r-  i  the  world  wtth 
Inch  acciirutc  obfervations  on  the  n.xiuins,  ice.  of  the 
diftcrctit  Ivimiiiarici,  as  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  the 
hui\  poileriry  ;  he  alfo  publiibed  what  is  called  the  Bri- 
tannic catalogue  of  fixed  fbrs,  containing  above  three 
thoufand  ftars,  from  hit  own  eihfervations. 

The  immortal  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  befides  hit  other 
innumerabk  snd  ama/.ing  inveritinr.s,  liifcovtmi  the 
fountain  and  tpring  of  all  the  cckUial  ntucions,  and  the 
Jaw  wh:ch  the  great  Author  has  infufed  through  the 
whole  if&aa,  and  commanded  all  bodies  to  o^fcrvej 
namely,  that  M  the  nartielei  of  natter  attra£t  ooe  an- 
other in  a  leciprocal  dopUcate  praportioo  of  iia  dif- 

taiice. 

This  law  may  be  confidercci  as  the  cement  of  nature, 
the  principle  of  union,  which  prcTcives  every  thins  in  its 

f roper  Ibte  and  orders  it  dcuins  not  only  the  planets, 
ut  even  the  comets  within  due  bounds,  and  hinder* 
them  from  making  too  large  incurfions  into  the  hmnenie 
tc;^ii  .n^  of  i'pice. 

To  the  ume  genius  we  are  alfo  obliged  for  the  difco- 
very  of  the  law  tnat  regulates  all  the  heavenly  motions, 
ami  lets  boumis  to  the  plaoeis  ocbs.  He  (hewed  us  the 
caufe  why  ftu^  a  cenrattt  and  regular  proportion  is  ob- 
fcrvcd  by  both  primary  and  fecondary  planets,  in  their 
circulations  round  their  central  bodies,  in  comparing 
their  diftancc;  with  their  periods  ;  and  why  the  ccicftui 
motions  are  fliU  continued  in  fuch  amazing  regularity, 
harmony,  and  order. 

The  great  Dr.  Hallcy  has  obliged  the  world  with  the 
aftronomy  of  comets,  a  catalogue  of  the  fouthern  Uars, 
aftronomical  tables,  &c. 

Other  aftronomical  writers  are,  Alb^tegnius,  Sacro 
Bolco,  Regio  Monunus,  Purbachius,  Lanfbergiut,  Lon- 
gomont»nus,Clavius,  Boycr,  Dr.  Hook,  Ricciolna,  Hor- 
rox,  S  r  Jonas  Moore,  Tscquet,  BallMdas,  Seth  Watd, 
count  Pj^an,  Wing,  Street,  Dc  la  Hire,  Dr.  Gregory, 
Mercatur,  W  bifton.  Dr.  Keil,  the  two  Caffini's,  he»d- 
better,  Hodgfon,  Brent,  Dr.  Lone,  the  Abbe  le  Gaille, 
Wright,  FcTgafiui,  Dc  la  Landc,  etc. 

Astronomy  is  famctimes  divided  into  the  $U  and 
the  Tinv. 

Tie  OU  Astronomy  is  that  which  fuppofesthe  earth 
fixed  and  quicfccnt  in  the  center,  and  th.it  the  heavenly 
bodies  (lerforni  ttKir  rt'volutions  round  it.  Thia  hypo- 
thefis  is  followed  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Almageft,  and  thence 
called  the  Ptolcnatc  Syfiem.  See  the  article  Ptoumaic 

Tht  Nnu  AiTKOVOWi  is  thnt  which  has  been  gene- 
rally followed  lincc  the  time  of  Copernicus,  who  revived 
the  Pvthagprasa  or  ttui  Mir  fjmau  See  Caraim- 
CAM  ii^m, 

ASTROSCOPE,  the  naine  of  aa  iaftrumcnt  com- 

Kfed  of  two  henrfpheres  having  the  cowflellations  d6> 
leated  on  their  fupcrhcies. 

The  word  is  formed  itom  the  Gieck,  tcwft  a  ftir,  and 
ttLvrtmy  to  view. 

ASTYNOMI,  in  antiquity,  magiftrates  at  Athens, 
whofe  oflke  was  the  fane  with  that  of  the  Kdiles  at 
Rome.   See  ^Diil. 

ASYLUM,  0  fanAuuy*  e  plMt  of  refoge,  or  pro- 
ledion. 

Servtua  derives  the  word  from  the  privative  «,  and  n- 
Aook  to  dmr out}  hccauA:  no  perfon  could  be  ttken  by 
force  from  an  afylum. 

Some  pretend,  the  firft  afylum  m  Circce  wns  that 
eftahlffbed  by  order  of  the  omclc  of  Jupiter  Dodon^us, 
which  comrr,.inucd  the  Athcnupf  to  crant  their  Uvc5  to 
all  thole  who  fleu  toe  refuge  into  the  Areopagus,  or  to  the 
l^tars  of  the  goddefles.  Hut  others  fay,  the  firft  afylum 
was  built  at  Athens  by  the  Heraclids,  and  was  a  refuge 
tqx  th(^  who  fed  fi«m  the  oppreiKoa  of  tiidr  btlicn* 
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The  af)  !-  of  altars  and  ttmpics  were  very  ancient  in  the 
time  of  Pjufanias,  who  writes,  that  Neoplolemus,  the 
fcii  of  Achilles,  was  ilain  near  the  altar  of  Apollo  at 
I^clplii,  ai  ajult  punifliment  for  hii  having  IciUedPrum 
IvII'.l;  I'!  Troy,  who  hjj  fl^-J  to  the  .-'.liar  cl  Jup;tcr  Hcr- 
cuki  icjf  refuge.  1  he  temple  of  Diana  at  iLpbcfuswai 
the  moft  famous  afylum.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  fevetal 
princes  allowed  it,  fome  a  greater,  othcra  a  lets  extent  of 
ground  beyond  the  temple  Meffr  and  fieredohie  tells  us, 
there  was  a  temple  of  Hcrci;)-  ir  F  :ypf,  to  which  bcnd- 
flavtsfled;  who,  after  they  h.id  ukcn  ijpon  ibtna  the 
bad^CH  of  that  god,  touid  not  be  rctalccn  by  thtjr  maf- 
ttrs  :  for  the  privileges  of  the  afyla  were*  inviolable  j 
whence  Tacitus  complains  that  the  Grecian  templet 
were  filled  with  the  srofft  of  flaves,  with  infolvcnt  debt- 
ors,  and  erhnuials  who  fled  from  jufticc,  and  that  ao 
.aiihoritv  was  fuffidrnt  to  f  irce  them  from  thence. 

■]  fiis  pn-.  ;iege  began  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Chriftian 
ciuiri^ht  ;  about  the  time  of  Coninntine;  but  whether 
that  prince  made  any  laws  concerning  it,  is  doubted  bv 
learned  men  j  for  none  appear  that  arc  older  than  th« 
time  of  Theodofius.  At  ilrft,  a^h  the  altar  and  inward 
fabric  of  the  church  wa^  a  pljcc  c  f  refuge ;  but  after- 
wards any  outer  buildin./s,  or  prcciniiis  of  the  church, 
hjiJ  the  fiime  priviicBC  granted  them  ;  fuch  as  theheu&s 
Of  lodgings  of  the  bilbop  and  clergy,  gardenr,  bsiht, 
courts,  and  cloyflers  i  and,  in  aftcr-agei,  this  exemption 
was  extended  to  the  graves  and  fepuk  htci  of  the  dead, 
to  crofTf  ,  fchool  ,,  mGn.irti-nei,  and  hofpitals.  Thi?  pri- 
v:Icj;e,  urj;:mally,  was  not  iiueiiilcd  to  patronize  wicked- 
iitl.,  or  Itreen  the  guilty  from  julfice ;  but  as  a  refot^ 
for  the  innocent,  the  injand,  and  the  opptefl^  ;  or,  In 
doubtful  cafes,  to  giva  men  orotcMon,  riH  they  might 
obuin  an  equitable  and  fair  hearing: .  in  all  fuch  cafes 
they  were  allowed  thirty  davs  protection.  But  that  no 
one  might  cxpcdt  thi»  indemnity  who  had  notajuft  and 
legal  title  to  It,  leveral  ctime»  and  cafes  were  excepted 
by  law,  for  which  the  church  could «raBt  AO  prolcAion: 
at  fiift,  pratedion  was  denied  to  oublic  debtors,  who  hid 
either  cmbcesled,  or  kept  back  by  fraud,  the  public  re- 
venues of  the  ftate.  Secondly,  to  Jews,  who  pretendtJ 
tu  curu  Clualtans  only  to  avoid  paying  their  debts,  or 
fuffcring  leeal  puniftinnit  for  their  crimes;  ia  other 
cafes,  they  had  the  ogamon  benefit  of  OnAuvy  with 
other  TCR.  The  third  fort  of  pevftns  to  whom  this 
privilege  WIS  drrTi,  ',  w-rc  heretics  and  apof^atcs  ;  the 
fourth,  flaves  who  tSvJ  trom  their  mailers :  and  the  fifth, 
robbers,  murderers,  confpirators,  ravifhers,  adulterers, 
and  other  criminals  of  the  like  naCuie.  This  fliews,  dut 
the  original  intention  of  fandoaiies  In  Che  ChrUHan 
church  was  only  to  proted  the  innocent  and  iniurcd; 
and,  in  dubious  cafes,  to  grant  the  fuppofcd  offender  a 
little  rcfpite.  The  conditions  upon  which  proccilion 
Wis  granud,  were,  firft,  not  to  fly  with  arms  to  the 
church  ;  fecondly,  to  raife  no  clsmour  Of  tumult  hi  Ayo- 
iog  thither  i  and  thirdly,  not  to  eat,  or  lodge,  in  the 
church,  hut  to  be  oitertaincd  In  fbme  outward  building. 

Modern  fanciuaries  are  a  great  abufe  of  thrfe  ancient 
afylaof  the  Chriftian  church,  in  giving  piotcition  to  al- 
n>uftail  forts  cf  criminals,  and  fo  enervating  the  force  of 
civil  laws.  The  canon-law  of  Gratian.  and  the  decre* 
tals  of  the  pofics,  grant  proiedlion  to  aft  criminals,  ex- 
cept houfe-Drcakcr^,  highwaymen,  and  fuch  as  commit 
enormous  crintes  in  the  church  itfelf,  upon  preluniption 
of  its  protCL'tion.  IVlydore  V'lrgii  ccnlurr^  the  tn^hfe 
for  granting  protection  to  all  fom  of  criminals,  not^ ex- 
cepting traitors  and  rebels  :  but  at  prefcnt  we  have  no 
fuch  pradtice  ;  nor  is  any  privileged  place,  or  fan^^uary, 
in  England,  allowed,  by  law,  to  fiteen  offenders  from 
juflicc 

ASS^MMETRY,  the  want  of  proportion  betweea 
the  parts  of  any  thing  ;  being  the  oppofite  to  fymnwtiy. 

I'he  word  is  Greek,  aod  compounded  of  «,  priv>  tm^ 
and  jui7p«r,  mcafiire. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  by  mathematicians  to  ilgnify  iiv- 
comprehenfibility,  or  when  there  !s  no  common  meafure 
between  two  quantities  or  m-!  : r  t u  ;:  i. 

AiiVAilP  I  O  I  tS,  in  geometry,  arc  ftraight  lioea 
which  conftantl^  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
curve  they  are  faid  to  be  afymptatts  of :  but  if  they  and 
curve  are  indeliniiely  cootiMed,  they  will  neter 
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meet;  or  afymptotes  are  ujigeiu?  to  ihcir  curves  at  an 
infinite  diflance. 

Two  curves  are  aifo  faid  to  be  aryniptutical,  when 
ihey  continually appraadi  to  one  another,  if  inhnitely 
continued,  can  never  mett ;  as  two  parabolas  chat  have 
their  axes  placed  in  the  fame  tight  line,  arc  afyuoptotical 
to  each  other. 

Of  curves  of  the  iirft  order,  that  is,  the  conic  fcc- 
tMpSy  only  ^  iyfeAtAk  has  alymimitd,  being  two  in 
munber. 

All  citrm  of  die  lecond  order  have  at  leaftonc  afythp- 
lotc ;  but  they  may  have  three :  and  all  curves  of  the 
fourth  order  may  have  four  afymptotes.  The  conchoid, 
cifl'oid,  and  logarithmic  oirvc,  have  each  one  arymptute. 
Sec  CissoiD,  Conchoid,  Cuav£,  Hvperboia,  &c. 

ASYMPTOTIC,  fonethuig  fdating  to  afymptotes. 

ASSYNDETON,  in  grannar,  a  figure  which  omitft 
the  conjundions  in  a  fentence. 

The  wnrd  is  Greek,  aod cottpouitdcd  of  priv«  and 
ntJtmt  to  bind  together. 

ATARAXY,  a  term  ufed  by  the  Hoict  and  (ceptics 
io  denote  that  caloineTs  of  mijM  which  fbcuiei  us  fnm 
aN  cmotkm*  arMlng  from  vanity  or  felf-coocdt.  In  di» 
COnfifled  th?  furnnum  bonum,  or  fovercign  goo<!. 

The  word  js  C-.z^k,  ajAfa^ix,  and  compounded  of 
priv,  and  Tij:.;'^^  ,  perturbation. 

ATAXY,  in  a  eeneral  fcnfe,  the  want  of  order :  with 
phyfidans  it  iigniles  the  irregularity  of  aifis  and  pa* 
ittayTois  of  fevers. 

The  word  is  Greek,  ATtL^tt^  and  compounded  of  «, 
priv.  and  nt^K,  order. 

ATCUE,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  filver  coin  ufed  in 
Turky,  and  worth  only  one-third  of  the  Englifli  penny. 

ATCUIEVEMENT,  in  heraldry,  denotei  the  aimi 
of  a  perTon,  or  limuly,  together  inth  ali  the  exterior 
ornaments  of  the  Ihield,  as  helmet,  mantle,  crefi,  f  r  l'  , 
and  motto,  together  with  fuch  <]uartcnngs  as  ni.i)  tia.e 
been  acquired  by  alliances,  all  marfhalled  in  order. 

AT£t  in  the  pagan  theology,  the  goddcfs  of  mif- 
diief. 

She  tni  the  daughter  of  Juniter»  and  caft  down  from 
liesven  at  the  birth  of  Hercules :  for  Juno  having  de- 
ceived Jupiter,  in  caufing  Eurldheus  to  be  born  before 
Hercules,  Jupiter  cxprcffcd  his  rcfcntmcnt  on  Ate,  as  the 
author  of  that  mifchict,  and  threw  her  headlong  from 
heaven  to  earth,  fwearing  ihe  ihould  never  return  thither 
again. 

The  name  of  this  goddcfs  comes  from  atccw,  wacw,  to 
hurt.  Her  being  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  means,  that  no 
evil  happens  to  us,  but  by  the  pcrmilEon  of  Providence  ; 
and  her  banilhment  to  earth  denota  the  terrible  efi'cds 
cf  divine  juftice  amongiaen. 

ATELLAN.A,  in  fUmian  antiqidty,  oomic  and  (a- 
tyric  pieces  prefented  on  the  theatre  j  but  as  in  ^  later 
times  they  grew  exceffffdy  lewd,  th^werefiipprefledby 

order  of  the  fenate. 

A  TEMPO  GiusTu,  in  muftc,  fignilies  to  fiog  or 
plav  in  an  equajf  true,  and  juft  time. 

ATHAlliIADULET»  the  prime  minider  of  the  Pcr- 
Jiaji  empire  as  the  gnjid  vizier  of  the  Turfciih  em- 
pire. 

The  athamadulct  is  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
jirefidcnt  of  the  council,  iupcrintcndant  of  the  finances, 
and  is  charged  with  all  foreign  affairs. 

ATHANASIAN  Creed,  that  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
pofed  by  Adunafitts.  See  Crsbd. 

ATHANATI,  in  Perflan  antiquity,  n  hrfy  r.f  i-.i 
valry,  confiding  of  ten  thoufand  men,  aiv.'avA  ^...a^jlctt. 
They  were  called  athanati,  bccaufc  v^'hcn  one  of  them 
happened  to  die,  another  was  immediately  appointed  to 
Ihccced  him. 

ATHANOR,  in  chemiftry,  a  kind  of  fixed  and  large 
digefting  furnace,  made  with  a  tower,  fo  contrived  as  to 
keep  a  conftant  moderate  heat  for  a  confiderablc  time, 
which  may  be  incrcaicd  or  diminiihed  at  pleafure,  by 
Jbutting  the  regillers. 

Plate  IX.  y^.  10.  reprefents  an  athanor  furnace,  aaaa^ 
die  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  chief  furnace,  which  receives 
the  fuel  of  the  fire :  the  pricked  lines  indicate  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  wall }  bbbif  the  inner  fides  which  form  the 
caviqr*  and  axe  cash  ten  inches  long  i  r,  the  door  of  the 
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a£h  -ho!e  ;  t,  the  upper  door  j  </,  the  grate  which  is.  placed 
even  with  i!ic  bottom  of  the  door  * ;  /",  the  cover  where- 
with the  upper  aperture  of  the  tower  is  (hut  j  gg^  a  Aw^ 
throijgh  which  the  fire  afcends  from  the  to#er  into  the 
firft  furnace  ;  h/jhh,  a  hollow  prifm,  which  forms  the  firft 
fecondary  furnace  ;  /i,  a  fcmi-cylindrica!  arch,  where- 
with the  aforcfaid  prifm  i.;  clofed  up  ;  1//^,  an  iron  plate 
coated  within^  wherewith  the  firft  fecondary  furnace  is 
fhut.  In  thii  plate  is  a  round  hole,  through  whkb  the 
neck  of  the  veflel  7  Inay  be  pafled  j  ir,  iroo*ban }  Mt, 
iron-hteka,  fal!eri6l  to  the  will  to  receive  the  iron-bafss 
ffff»  runiK-l  of  the  furnace  ;  i,  an  iron  plate,  where- 
with the  funnel  may  bi.  fliuc;  //,  another  flue,  through 
which  the  fire  palTcs  from  tlic  fiifl  fecondary  furnace  to 
the  fecond  j  uuuuf  another  fecondary  furnace  cylindri* 
calj  vv,  its  (ipper  cuciilar  aperture,  lloped  at  the  fore* 
piittf  to  receive  an  iron  pot,  which  is  to  be  hung  in  this 
fecondary  furnace ;  2,  a  flue,  which  convej  s  the  hre  frotn 
the  fecond  to  the  third  furnace;  iiii,'thc  third  fe- 
condary furnace,  having  an  iroit-put,  like  the  fecond  i 
2222,  the  fecond  funnel  j  3,  a  plate  to  fhut  the  funnel  | 
4,  an  aperture  which  leads  from  the  third  furnace  into 
the  funnel;  555,  the  third  funnel ;  7,  an  earthen  re- 
tort, placed  in  the  firft  fecondary  furnace,  with  its  neck 
through  the  hole  in  the  door;  8,  a  receiver  ;  9,  a  glafs 
retort,  placed  in  the  iron  pot  bcloneing  to  the  fecond  fe- 
condary fu  nace,  which  pot  is  filfcd  with  land  ;  jo,  a 
receiver;  ii,  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  its  head  placed  in 
the  pot  of  the  third  furnace  }  12, 12,  ftands  which  fup- 
port  the  receivers,  and  which  may  be  raifed  or  lowered 
by  the  help  of  fcrews. 

Uftt  Athanor. — You  mufl  put  in,  at  the  upper 
arch-door  e,  a  femi-cylindrical  muffle,  twelve  inches  long, 
of  the  fame  height  and  breadth  of  the  door,  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick,  and  open  behind,  being  ihut  there 
by  the  hir>der  part  of  the  athanor :  fur  thi^  purpofe,  a  tile 
mufl  be  placed  on  the  grate  J,  to  Uipjwrt  the  mufRe. 
Under  tlii-,  muffle  you  may  place  ycuir  cement-pots,  or 
Inch  bodies  as  mull  be  calcined  witli  a  long  and  violent 
fire  ;  whic  h  may  be  done  without  a  mufHc,  though  notlb 
well,  in  the  fim  fecondary  furnace,  hbhb,  it,  you  may 
perfomi  the  moft  violent  dtfltllations  with  an  open  fire ; 
for  retorts  and  other  vcfTek  may  be  introduced  into  it,  by 
taking  away  the  door  Hi,  and  placed  cither  upon  the 
hearth  itfelf,  or  on  a  particular  fupportof  ftone  :  but  you 
mufl  be  careful  to  place  thofe  veffels  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  their  necks  may  pals  through  the  hole  in  the  door 
ii.  You  may  dole  all  the  crevices  of  the  door  with 
lute.  To  the  neck  of  the  retort  apply  a  cylindrical  fcg- 
mcnt  ten  or  twelve  inches  lnnL\  that  the  heat  of  the  \-a- 
pours  may  be  gradually  diminifhed,  Icll  the  receiver, 
which  muil  be  of  glafs,  fhould  fjjlit.  The  receiver  mult 
be  luted  to  the  other  orifice  of  the  faid  fegment,  and  fup« 
ported  by  a  kind  of  trivet.  Tn  this  chambefj  tnftead  of 
difliIl;;tions,  you  may  make  ccmcnta'jG;i>,  f ' n  i-ions, 
&CC.  in  which  cafe  the  round  hole  in  thu  iru,.  jjLie  i  k, 
mufl  be  (hut. 

The  fecond  and  third  fecondary  furnaces  ft-rve  chiefly 
to  perform  luch  operations  as  arc  made  in  b::th;  of  fano, 
afhes,  or  filings.  You  may  alfo  make  in  thefe  furnaces 
diflillations  by  a  reverberating  fire,  as  in  the  firft ;  only 
the  fire  is  lefs  violent  in  thefe,  though  fufHcient  for  dii- 
tilling  aqua-fortis.  In  order  to  this,  you  muft  take  out 
the  iron  pot,  and  invert  it  on  the  mouth  of  the  furnace } 
bjr  this  means  the  fegment  cut  out  from  the  pot,  together 
wrth  that  cut  out  from  the  fide  of  the  cavity,  will  form  a 
hole  for  the  nucV  of  rh?  retort. 

All  the  apparati^j  bung  thus  prepared,  yci  mufl  in- 
troduce, through  the  tnp  (,f  the  tower  U'H',  a  few  burn- 
ing coaii,  and  then  a  ludicient  quantity  of  fuel,  fo  that 
the  tower  may  be  entirely  filled,  or  oiily  in  part,  .nccord- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  operation.  Then  immediately 
put  on  the  iron  eewer /,  and  clofe  extdly  all  the  crevices 
with  lute  ;  for  if  you  negleiSl  this  caution,  all  the  fuel 
contained  in  the  towci  would  immediately  be  kindled, 
which  might  be  attended  with  very  bad  confequcnces. 

Ahfiner  ef  rigulating  tht  Fire. — The  fire  may  be  made 
very  flrong  in  the  firft  chamber  hbhh,  ii,  by  leaving  the 
door  of  the  alh-hole  r,  and  the  funml  till*  *he  cnanto 
ber,  quite  open,  and  the  fire  have  nee  liberty  to  pap 
from  the  tower  into  this  cavity :  but  the  defer  tha  fuond 
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h  ihuti  together  urith  the  door  of  the  alb-hole,  the  more 
the  violence  of  the  heat  dimimAes ;  and  this  wilt  he  foon 

cfFtflcl,  ihc  ;ro:i  tliJcr,  which  feparaTfs  thl^  cavity 
from  the  tuwcr,  be  p.ird^' let  Jowii.  Obfcrvc  Mo,  when 
theltrongcft  fire  is  required,  that  the  h<;lc  iii  tlic  door  H 
he  dofcly  Hopped  ;  becaufe,  when  open,  the  air,  by 
nifhing  violently  through  it,  cools  the  bodies  placed  in 
that  cavity.  At  the  fame  time,  difttlUtioii,  or  fome  other 
procefs,  may  be  performed,  and  with  the  fame  fire,  in  the 
fccond  and  third  furnaces  ;  for  the  fire  penetrates  from 
the  firft  cavity  into  the  fecond,  and  incrcafcs  when  the 
funnel  222  2,  erected  on  it,  is  opened:  but,  before  you 
do  tbi»,  the  funnel  of  the  liril  cavitj  muft  be  Ihut  a« 
otttcb  a«  that  of  the  fccond  is  opened.  By  the  fame 
means  yc.i  nnv  hinJcr  the  fin  ,  which  fervcs  for  the  ope- 
rations nijJc  In  thr  two  hrii  ci'.ities,  from  going  out 
through  their  funnels,  and  tnrkc  it  mit  t!uouL:h  thr  fua- 
nel  555,  by  which  means  it  will  alfo  a£k  upon  the  bo- 
dies placed  in  that  cavity  :  for  the  mote  the  funnel 
crefled  on  the  third  cavity  i»  open,  the  mote  one  or  both 
the  funnels  of  the  other  cavities  muft  he  clofed :  whence 
it  i~  p].y.n,  tV.i!  ^.ou  cannot  have  the  ftrongeft  fire  in  the 
th;rd  c  iutv,  uiiiefs  there  be  an  equal  degree  of  frc  in  the 
other  two;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  in  the  third 
cavity  may  be  rendered  lefs,  hv  clnfing  its  funnel,  thoi^b 
ic  be  violent  in  the  others.  The  fame  is  true  of  the  le- 
COnd  cavit)',  with  reeard  to  the  drfk.  You  cannot  make 
the  Urongcll  fire  under  the  muffie  placed  within  the  up- 
per door  <,  of  the  tower,  unlefs  you  have  nn  equal  fire  m 
the  firA  C3\  ity  ;  which  fire  may  confequcntly  be  increafed 
by  fhutting  the  door  quite  againd  the  muffle,  and  dimi- 
niihcd  by  opcoing  it ;  there  being,  at  the  lame  time,  an 
equal  heat  tn  the  firft  and  following  chambers. 

ATHEIST,  a  j  CT'i  ii  who  litnics  the  exigence  and 
providence  tit  a(jod,  cunlcijutiuly  has  no  rchgion 
St  all,  true  or  lalfe. 

The  word  is  fonned  ftum  the  Grcelc,  «,  priv.  and 
God. 

There  is  room  to  doubt,  whether  there  ever  were 
thinking  men,  who  have  aAually  reafoned  themfelves 
into  the  diibelief  of  a  Deity.  Among  the  ancients,  in- 
deed, wc  read  of  Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  and  Diagora^ 
<bc  Melian,  both  profeficd  atheifts  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
kt  up  a  fchool  of  atbeiliD  at  Athens,  for  which  he  was 
profecttted  by  the  Atheeiaos ;  but  by  flying  otit  of  the 
country,  he  cfcapcii  the  punifhtnint  of  di-.ith  inicndcd 
for  him.  Abrnit  twenty  years  before,  ificy  had  pro- 
ccLiled  ;;r.ii;ill  l-'ri)ta^;or;is,  another  philofophtr,  for  only 
doubting  at  the  being  of  a  God.  Both  tbefc  had  been 
the  fcholars  of  Democritus,  the  firfl  fouildier  of  A»  ato- 
mtcal  philofopby,  which  is  in  its  coafeqnenoit  an  athe> 
ifttcal  fcheme ;  for  though  it  allows  the  being  of  a  God 
in  name,  ^■c•t,  by  denving  hi-,  providence,  it  denies  his 
exiltcncc  in  ctFecl.  It  is  however  probable,  that  thcic 
philofophcrs  were  not,  properly  fpeaking,  atheiAs,  but 
<  branded  as  fuch  by  the  pagans,  for  denying  the  divinity 
«f  their  falfe  gods. 

Plato  ditlinguilhes  three  forts  of  atheifls  :  fuch  as  deny 
abfolutcly  that  there  are  any  gods :  others  who  allow  the 
♦■xilUiKc  of  the  jjo'Ji,  but  deny  that  they  concern  them- 
felves with  human  affairs,  and  fo  dilbelicvc  u  providence; 
aiui  lallly,  fuch  as  believe  in  the  godsy  and  a  providence, 
but  think  that  they  aie  very  eaMy  appcafed,  and  remit 
the  greateft  crimes  for  the  fiiudMb  fopplication.  The 
fi:([  of  tht-fe  .irc  the;  only  QTuc  atbeifls,  in  the  fttiSk  and 

pfoptr  ftulf  ct  tilt-  woid, 

Somediftiniitiifli  athcills  into  fpcculative  and  pra£iicali 
by  the  former  they  mean  fuch  as  arc  athcifts  from  prin- 
ciple and  theory  ;  and  by  the  latter,  thofe  whofe  lives 
incline  tlicm  to  betieve,  or  lathcr  willi  to  believe,  there 
were  no  God. 

ATHELING,  AOELINC,  EntiNr.,  Fthi.ing,  or 
i-.rHfii.iN'c,  among  our  anccftors,  was  a  title  ol  honour 
bdoaging  to  the  heir  apparent,  or  prefumptive,  to  the 
crown.  This  honouisble  appellation  was  nrft  conferred 
by  Edwanl  the  Ccmfeflbr  on  Edgar»  to  whon  he  wtt 

rat  uncle,  when,  bcin^  without  any  tfliie  of  bit  own, 
intended  fo  make  him  his  htir 
A  rUl'-N.-TiA,  ill  aiitujiLitv,  a  i'r:\([  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  hoooui  oi  Aliacxra,  who  was  called 
Athene. 


ATiiENii.ljM,  in  antiquity,  was  a  public finadoRrf 
wherein  the  profiflors  of  the  libera]  arts  Bddtheiraffim. 

blic«,  the  rhetoricians  declaimed,  and  the  poeiejdiatfed 

their  performances. 

'Ihtfc  ftriic^iirt  ?,  of  which  there  were  feveral  at  Athens, 
were  built  in  the  form  of  amphitheatres,  encoinpalled 

with  feats,  cuUed  cunei. 

^  ATHEROMA,  in  fargery,  a  tamoarwitboBtpain,  «v 
diftoloratwn  of  the  ftin,  contamini^,  in  a  membraneDus 

bag,  matter  rcfembling  pap,  intcn:  iv-d  with  hard  ani 
ftony  panicles.  Thefc  lumouri  _;c  cifily  cured  by  inci- 
fion. 

The  worJ  is  Greek,  «^tp«^,  and  derived  from  it^i^ 

pulp,  or  pap. 

ATHLKT/E,  in  antiquity,  perlbns  of  ftrength  and 
agility,  properly  difciplined  for  performing  in  the  pubhc 

games. 

The  word  is  Greek,  edA47iff,and  derived  from  ^.^a^, 
combat. 

Under  the  name  athletx  imc vonpfchcadcd  wrcflkn^ 
boxers,  ninnen,  leapcrs,  throwert  of diediftttf,  and  diofe 

praf^ifed  in  other  exercifes  exhibited  at  the  Olympic, 
Fythi.m,  and  other  folemn  games,  where  prizes  were 
crtah!:ihcd  for  the  conquerors. 

AT  H WART,  in  naviL^ution,  a-crofsi  as  athwart 
bawfe,  a  (hip  is  faid  to  lie  in  th.it  pofitkm  nAen  ihebcai» 
with  her  fide  againft  another's  item. 

AthwauT  tht  P»rt-f*0ty  is  a  (hot generally  fo  dirraed 
to  flop  a  (hip,  and  make  her  rem.<in  with  her  faih  flack- 
cncd,  till  file  is  examined  }  and  is  levelling  the  fbot  fo 
that  it  may  fall  dircAly  under  the  prow  or  ftem. 

Athwart  Sbipt,  leachinf  from  we  end  of  the  Ihip 
to  the  other. 

ATLANTIDES,  in  aftrammy,  the  finae  with  Vlci* 

adcj.    See  PtEi.xDrs. 

ATLAS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  c.i'  [l.c  firft  vertebr;^ 
of  the  neck,  or  that  which  fupports  the  head.  It  hat 
its  name  from  an  allufion  to  a  celebrated  momtain  iir 
Africa,  of  fo  flupendous  a  height,  that  it  feenw  to  fvf^ 
port  the  heavens ;  and  from  the  labk,  in  wfaidb  Atla^ 
k  ing  of  that  oountry,  iafiwt  10  bear  tbe  heavens  on  bia 
ihoulders. 

Atlas,  in  architedure,  is  a  name  given  to  thofc 
whole  or  half  linuet  of  men,  Iboietima  afedinfteadof 
colemns  or  pthfferstofupBoit  tiiy  memherin  arcbheflnre. 

They  are  fomctimes  called  Tclainoncs. 

A  ri.As,  m  matters  ot  literature,  denotes  a  book  of 

uiiiverfal  nr'>.qraphy,  cootainittg  nap*  of  att  cbe  kiiovife 

parts  of  the  world. 

ATMOSPHERE,  in  phyfiology,  the  vaft  body  cf 
ooUedion  of  air  that  furiounds  tM  cartb  to  n  vetj  cob-i 
iiderable  height. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Oteeh,  teff^B*,  •  «• 
pour,  and  cpauft^  a  fphcre. 

Htight  ef  th*  Atmosphere.— The  modern  naturalifts 
have  been  very  folliciiQua  to  detertnnie  the  bariit  ^  <hs 
atmofpihese ;  a  pn^lcoi  very  diffcult  to  be  lolved,  be- 
caufe of  the  elallicity  of  the  air,  which  rcndrrs  \\~  rlcn- 
fity  different  at  different  altitude?  from  tlic  t^irtJi  fur- 
laec  :  fur  the  lower  paits  ot  the  air,  being  prelFed  by  the 
weight  of  the  fupcrior  parts,  muli  approach  nearer  to 
each  other  ;  and  this  approximntion  will  be  proportional 
to  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air }  whence  it  foUotny 
that  the  drofity  of  the  air  it  gteateft  at  the  eardi'a  fiiifiie^ 
and  decrcafe:,  upwards  in  a  geometrical  progreSOB  tOthtt 
altitudes  taken  in  arithmctival  pru^rcQion. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved  that  the  rarity  of  the  air  cano 
not  proceed  ad  infiitiiumy  but  has  its  limit  firom  gravity  : 
for  though  the  rarefaifiion  of  tbeairbeltiU  greater,  aa 
its  diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  incrcafc?,  its 
fpring  at  length  will  be  fo  weakened,  that  the  force  by 
w  hich  the  [Kirticlo  tc;iJ  upwards  from  thdfc  next  below 
them,  will  be  kfs  than  the  torce  uf  gravity,  by  which 
they  tend  downwards ;  confequently  the  rarcfaaion  of 
the  atmofphere  muft  be  bounded  where  thofe  oppofitn 
forces  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Weie  tile  atmofphere  of  an  equal  denfity  throughout, 
the  height  of  the  atmofphere  might  be  eafily  determined  ; 
1  tor  it  has  been  found,  by  experiment,  that  the  length  cf 
i  a  column  of  air  feventy-two  feet  high,  is  equal  in  weight 
).  t»  a  column  sf  water  «f  the  fime  wft,  and  one  inch  in- 
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Kcighc  i  confcquentlv  the  denfitjr  of  air  is  to  thit  of  wa- 
ter 1  to  864.  It  na«  alio  been  fotuid,  by  expcrtment, 
dut  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  extending  to  Um  top 
of  tbc  llmofphcrc,  is  equal  in  weight  to  ■  column  of 

mlftl  of  the  fame  bafe<  anJ  32  f«t  or  384  inches  high. 
If  tbefefittre  wc  multiply  S&4  by  384,  we  fluU  have 
331776  inches,  or  fomething  above  five  milesi  for  the 
height  of  the  atmofphere,  provided  its  ieiibty  was  every 
whcrre  the  fame^ 

But  Alice  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  dccreafes  with 
the  preflure,  it  will  be  more  rarefied  and  expanded  the 
hiL^hcr  wc  go;  and  therefore  the  altitude  of  the  atmo- 
fpIiLic  becomes  indefinite^  terminating  in  pure  ztbcr. 
Uia  principal  effe&  of  the  air,  however,  bi  mg  the  rc- 
fradioa  of  li^i  wbofe  [niticiea  are  the  fmalleft  of  any 
we  know  of  in  nBtui««  it  ii  realbnable  10  fix  the  boundary 
of  tlic  atmofphere  in  the  altitude  whrrc  it  hc[;ins  to  h;ne 
the  power  ot  producing  this  Icaft  effect  in  nature,  vi?. 
the  rttiaitiiig  a  ray  of  fight. 

in  order  to  make  this  plaineri  let  the  fun's  rays  coming 
in  tbc  dircdion  mb  (plate XVII I. yf/^.  i.)  enlighten  a 
fegment  of  the  atmofphera*  reprefcntcd  by  the  lhaded 
tcgmcnt  abga,  and  terminated  below  by  the  line  at, 
luuchins  the  earth's  furface  at  J,  ami  above  hy  the  art  h 
tgk  h'lom  the  end  b,  oppofite  to  the  fun,  draw  a  line 
it,  touching  the  earth  at  another  point  1  i  and,  fuppofing 
40  reffaidioii  of  the  a  fpcdator  at  t  might  juftper- 
edve  a  fitnt  light  in  bis  bortcon  r  reRcAed  (to  him  mini 
the  air  cr  v?.pnurs  at  i.  Let  the  fjK(5lator  be  carried,  by 
tile  €arla'i  iiuiual  rotation,  from  e  to  f,  and  his  horizon 
tty  into  the  polition  gf,  cutting  </i  in  h;  anJ  from y  he 
will  Ice  the  part  igh  <k  the  luminous  iegmeiiit  igaiy  by 
nyt  rcflc^^ed  in  every  poiition  from  every  point  of  it. 
And  laftlj,  when  the  earth  has  carried  him  to  df  the 
vAole  luminous  fegment  agba^  will  become  vifible  to 
him,  together  with  the  fun  in  his  hori/.on  da. 

From  this  coofidcration  the  ancient  mathematicians 
determined  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  to  be  about  50 
Biles.  As  foon  ae  thejt  perceived  the  fiift  and  fiunRft 
light  on  tbe  caflent  borittn  ti^  tbey  obferved  the  dtU 
tudes  or  pofitions  of  fome  of  tbc  hri^hr-f^  flars ,  and 
thence  computed  how  many  degrees  the  Iliu  .vas  then 
below  the  horizon,  and  found  tbem  at  a  mcJi  im  to  b  - 
about  iS.  This  being  the  meafure  of  the  angle  dbm, 
tctwieii  the  two  horizons  db^  1  ij  produced  to  n,  or  be- 
nraen  their  perpendiculata  edft*t  dcawn  fkooi  the  earth's 
ceoier,  they  rightly  condodcd,  (Jul  die  enlightened  va- 
pours at  b,  were  fituattd  in  tbe  line  tb^  which  bil'efls  the 
bid  angle  dee  of  18  degrees.  Now,  in  the  right-angled 
triangle  tdb,  the  radius  td  it  to  ebj  the  fecantof  tbe 
an^  ^cA=9  dcg.  aa  c/saioooo  to  tSstoiiSf  <"  a* 
4000(0  4o$0>  Since*  tbcicfiMCf  if  (ke  ourtb'a  ftnidiaiBeteT 
ef,  be  iliout  4000  miles,  we  hivcfb  —  to  59  mil'-',  thr 
height  of  the  vapours  at  i  above  the  earth's  furface ;  lup- 
pofmg,  as  wc  before  obferved,  that  tlie  boriiOBtal  iqrs 
dbyht,  were  not  refracJed. 

But  fincc  the  ritys  AB,  BA,  Dr,  do  each  of  then 
fufiier  a  relnAion  inwaids  the  cunea  D  F^F  «,  thole  rays 
mil  be  reprefented  by  the  dotted  lines  DG,  t  H,  and  the 

OfT,  r-  height  of  the  rcflci5livc  matter  I,  above  the  earth's 
furtaer,  will  be  reJiiccil  to  about  44  miles  and  an  half, 
according  to  the  following  rule,  given  by  Dr.  Halley  in 
Ac  PbiloTophicaJ  TranfaAions,  N'.  1^1.— •From  the 
afoicfisd  anel*  dtt^.  of  18  deg.  iiibtnA  twice  the  ufiial 
refra£lion  of  an  horir  ontal  ray,  or  about  one  degree,  and 
half  the  remainder  will  give  the  angle  deb  —  ^  deg.  30 
min.  and  confequently,  by  the  lame  proportion,  the 
height  of  the  atmofpfaeie,/^,  will  be  44.4  nulcs  ;  or  44 
aailcs  and  a  half  nearly; 

FriSm  rftbthrMMnUMM,—^.  has  been  already  ob- 
fared,  that  the  weight  of  a  coluoin  of  air,  extending  to 
AebQModary  of  the  atn>ofphcre,  is  cqu:il  to  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  water  of  the  lame  bafc,  and  32  feet  high  ; 
an.i  lience  the  weight  of  anv  part,  or  ot  the  whole  at- 
maf^hcrc  may  be  determined  :  but  this  fluid  is  fo  fubje^ 
to  change,  that  it  it  hardly  poiEble  to  find  an  equal 
quantity  of  air  at  diileicnt  tineSy  in  the  fame  fdaccy  of 
equal  weight. 

This  variation  is  very  apparent  when  there  is  any  al- 
terattoa  in  the  meteors  in  the  air :  for  ram,  fuddcn  ncrcc 
iMwen,  fogs,  hail,  foow,  Iightoing,  .duinder,  trioda 
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from  various  quarters,  ilorms,  whirlwinds,  droughf,  ic. 
are  certain' indications  that  the  atmofphere  will  foon  be- 
come of  a  difTcrcnt  weight*  The  different  fcafons  of 
the  year  alfo  prodtite  an  almoft  incredible  variation. 

Hence  :;n  infinite  n-nnbcr  of  effecls,  depending  on  the 
action  of  the  gravity  ot  the  air,  are  in  a  perpetual  vi- 
clilitudc  and  inconftancy.  Accurate  obfcrvaiion 5,  how- 
ever, continued  almoft  accatiuy«  have  at  laft  enabled  u« 
to  determine  the  greatfft  and  leaft  gravity  of  the  air 
known  in  Europe:  for  it  has  tccn  found  tliai  the  grtati  It 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  m  tquilihrio  with  3J  jnthcs 
of  mercury  in  the  baroniLtcr,  whiit-  the  li  ill  i:.  only  equal 
to  27  {  fo  that  the  difterence  is  aimofi  a  tenth  part  of  it». 
greateft  weight }  and  between  thofc  limits  the  variation, 
of  the  atmofpherc'a  weight  l<  included..  Wc  may  there- 
fore take  29  inches  for  the  mean  altitiide  of  themercuiy^ 
and  confciiuently  its  weight  foi  the  mean  weight of  aco« 
luinn  of  an  of  the  fame  bale.    See  AlR. 

Hence  the  diffi  rcnce  of  jirctfure  on  the  body  of  a  man, 
allowing  It  to  contain  14 1  Iquare  fiect,  will  be  neuly 
equal  to  3980  pounds  troy.  This  Kowrkable  diflovnec 
muft  greatly  aitedli  the  animal  fun£)ions,  and  confequent- 
ly our  health.  If  a  perfon,  for  inftance,  be  afthmaticaJ,- 
he  will  find  his  Jilonlcr  incrcnie  with  the  levity  of  tha 
air  ;  for  fincc  a  puic,  tienic,  cialfic,  air,  is  alone  capable 
of  diflending  his  lungs  in  rcfpiration,  it  will  be  lefs  capa- 
ble of  petfotming  tbe  lame  office,  when  its  weight  and 
elaftid^  aredecreaTcdi  and  confeouently  the  valetudi- 
narian will  find  his  difficulty  of  breathing  increafe  Ijit 

proportion. 

It  is  common  to  confidcr  the  air  as  hcavicfl  in  foggy 
weather :  but  the  contrary  is  true;  for  the  air  is  actually 
hcavieft  in  fine  clear  weather.  The  reafon  for  this  error 
flows  from  our  miftaking  the  caufe.  When  the  fibres 
and  nerves  are  braced  and  conflringed  by  the  great  prclTure 
of  the  air,  the  blood  vtfTels  afl  with  their  full  power  and 
natural  vigour,  a  proper  velocity  is  given  to  the  fluids, 
and  a  greater  momentum  to  ovcrcotue  obllruAions  in  the 
capillaries.  Hence  we  iind  curfdves  alert  and  light*  mi. 
thence  fancy  that  the  air  is  light  allb. 

On  the  contrarv,  '.vhr-i  t'l,:  ,  jtifure  is  Icflened  by  near 
7980  pounds,  the  nl^f'.i  „ic  ;Ll„;-.cd,  the  contractile  fores' 

the  vclfels  diminifhcd,  a  languid  circulation  enfues^ 
obflruclions,  &c.  happen,  and  produce  agues,  fevers^ 
aches,  &c.  in  fome ;  and  in  all,  a  fort  of  indolence,  oc 
gloomy  ina&ivityy  and  hcavinelii }  ccmfeiiueiices  whicfai 
we  imagine  refult  from  theheavineftof  die  air}  whei«a^ 
they,  in  reality,  flow  from  its  levity. 

kfftaitivt  ftwnr  »f  tht  ATMOSPHERE. — Be  fides  other 
innumerable  conveniences  w|  receive  from  che  atmo- 
^erc,  it  is  a  principal  caufe  of  rendering  our  earth  that 
beautiful  feeae  it  now  appeals.  1 1  i  s  the  atmofphere  that 
makes  the  face  of  the  heaven  or  firmament  appear  lucid 
and  bright  while  the  fun  flilnes  ;  fur  if  no  atmofphere 
l  itfi  indcd  and  invoKed  the  earth,  only  that  part  of  the 
heavens  in  which  tbc  iun  was  placed,  would  appear  to 
Ihine}  and  a  fpe£lator,  if  he  fhould  turn  his  back  to  the 
fun»  would  immediately  perceive  it  aa  dark  as  jueht}  and 
even  in  tbc  day-thoe,  wnlle  the  Inn  Ihined,  the  leaft  ftai*^ 

would  be  feen  as  plainly  as  in  the  datkefl  night,  liccaufa 
there  would  be  no  fubHancu  10  leEecf  the  fun's  ra\  s  to' 
our  eyca{  and  all  the  rays  that  do  iiot  fall  upon  the  lurfacc 
of  the  earth  jpaffiog  by  us,  would  either  illuminate  the 
planets  and  flan*  or  fpreadin^  tbemfelves  out  in  infinite 
fpace,  would  never  be  reflccled  back  to  us. 

But  fince  there  is  an  atmofphere  furrounding  the  earth,' 
which  is  ftrongly  iliunnn.ued  by  the  iun,  it  rciic>;i*,  tha 
light  back  to  us,  and  caufes  the  whole  heavens  to  fliiac 
with  fuch  fplcndor,  as  to  obficun  the  faint  light  of  th«r 
ftar«,  and  render  them  invifible. 

If  there  were  no  atmofphere,  the  fun  would  Ihine  as 
bright  as  at  noon  juft  before  his  letting,  and  the  moment 
he  was  below  the  horizon,  ttic  whole  face  of  the  earth 
would  be  involved  in  as  pitchy  darkncfs  as  at  midnight, 
rhe  lame  phznomcna  would  alfo  attend  the  fun's  riling. 
But  how  inconvenient  mull  fuch  fudden  tranlitioM  float, 
the  greateft  darknefs  to  the  greateit  light,  prove  to  the 
inhabiunts  of  the  earth  i  This  inconvenience  is  removed 
by  the  atmofphere;  for  though  after  fun- fttiing  we  re- 
ceive no  direct  light  from  tbe  fun,  yet  we  eujoy  bis  re- 
flefied  1^  fMT  a  ceofidcnble  time :  fo  that  the  darlcne^. 
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hi  tlie  ni^t  CBBet  on  gradually.  In  the  morning  alfo, 
u  loon  as  the  fun  comes  within  17  deg.  30  min.  of  the 
'  horizon,  he  begins  again  to  enlighten  the  atmofpherc, 
and  to  diflFufe  his  light  through  the  heavens  ;  its  bri^ht- 
ilers  continuing  to  incfcafc  by  ieginn,  till  the  fua  nfcs, 
and  makes  full  day. 

AtMOSPHSAI  •/tit  iMSNW.-~8ir  Ifaac  Newton  mcn- 
rioBS  an  atmoTphere  of  the  moon»  while  dthen  are  per- 
fuaded  there  is  nofiich  thing,  becaule  it  cannot  be  perceived. 
But  if  wc  fu[<pori;  the  moon's  dcnfitv  to  be  the  fame  u  ith 
that  of  the  earth,  and  10  iuveafiequalproponiun  ot  fluids, 
ti>e  height  of  the  atmofpherc,  fuppofinij  th.it  pbntt  to 
bave  one*  would  be  fo  fmall,  that  it  could  not  be  per- 
ceived hy  the  niceftobferver.  It  will  be  allowed  that  the 
height  of  the  atmofpherc  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  ve- 
locity of  the  moon  round  its  axis,  and  the  quantity  of 
fluids  on  its  fiirfacc.  The  scloci-yof  the  moon  round 
Its  axis  is  lels  than  the  twcnty-fcventh  part  of  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  round  its  axis ;  and  the  quantity  of  fluids  on 
the  furfaoe  of  the  moon  will  be  lefs  than  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  quantity  of  fluids  on  the  lurfiiceof  die  earth;  con- 
fcqucntly  the  height  of  the  atmofpherc  of  the  moon 
muft  he  very  little  in  compaiifon  of  the  height  of  the 
atmofpherc  of  the  earth,  biippofing  the  atmofiihcre  of 
the  earth  to  be  50  miles,  which  is  much  too  great,  tlie 
height  of  the  atmofpherc  of  the  moon  would  be  lefs 
than  the  fixth  part  of  a  mile  i  which,  if  viewed  from  the 
earth,  would  fubtend  an  angle  tefs^than  the  fixth  part  of 
a  fccond. 

The  reafon  afligned  by  fome  aftromoners  tur  alledging 
that  the  moon  has  no  atmofpherc  is,  that  if  the  moon  had 
an  atmoTpbere,  the  planeu  and  flan  which  are  often  fcen 
near  its  limb,  (and  fometimes  the  moon  paflTes  over  them) 
would  have  their  light  refrafted.  But  it  (hotild  He  ob- 
ftrvcd  that,  during  the  tranfit  of  the  moon  over  a  planet 
or  fixed  ftar,  the  time  of  the  triufit  of  the  atniofphere  of 
the  moon  wouiJ  be  Ich  than  the  tlurd  part  of  a  tecond  of 
time  i  which  time  is  fo  fmall,  that  no  aOionomer  can 
nrelcitd  to  obferve  it.  See  Stewart'*  DiJUmt*  ^  At 
Sim  frmfbe  Earth  dtltrmttuii  tfe. 

Atmosphere  e/ th*  Suh.    Slc  Suk. 

Atmosphere  »f  fiUJ.,  or  ctnjtjitni  Btditi^  a  kind  of 
fphere  formed  by  tae  minulB  corpuGdci|  «r  eflluvia, 
emitted  from  them. 

ATOM,  in  pbilorophy,  an  indivifible  particle,  orcor- 
pufcle  of  matter. 

The  word  is  Greek,  utsuS^',  and  compounded  of  d, 
priv.  and  Tsuj't-,  to  cut,  01  divide. 

Atoms  aie  piupeily  the  minima  naturte,  the  leaft  or  ul» 
timate  particles  into  whict^bodie*  ate  divifiUc}  and  are 
Conceived  to  be  the  firft  rudiments,  or  component  parts 
df  all  phyfical  magnitude  ;  or  the  pre-exiAent  and  tneor< 
ruptible  matter  whereof  br  die-,  r.ri;  mri'ned. 

The  notk>n  of  atoms  arifcs  troai  a  luppofition,  that 
matter  is  not  divifihle  <iii  itipKitum.  And  hence  the  Peri- 
patetics arc  led  to  deny  the  reality  of  atoms  ;  An  atom, 
fay  they,  either  has  parts,  or  it  has  not :  if  it  has  no 
parts,  It  is  a  mere  mathematical  point }  if  it  has,  tbefe 
parts  mud  alfo  confift  of  others,  and  fo  on  to  infinity. 

But  this  i>  to  recede  from  the  genuine  charnclcrs  of 
atoms,  which  are  noteilccmeU  indivifible  from  their  want 
of  parts  (for  all  phyftcal  magnitude  muft  have  three  di- 
menfioQS,  length,  breadth,  and  thickneft  i  and  all  exten- 
fiim  it  diviltble)  $  but  they  are  indivifible  on  accotuit  of 
their  folittitr,  hardncfs,  and  impenetrability,  which 
preclude  ail  divilion,  and  leave  no  vacancy  for  the 
admiffion  of  any  fardg^  Sam  tn  fepinie  or  difunitc 
them. 

It  is  neccflary  that  atoms,  as  being  the  firft  matter, 
flwuid  be  ifldiflblvible,  iii  order  to  their  beinc  incor- 
ruptible.  Sir  llaac  Newton  adds,  that  immutability  is 

alfo  rLnuifitc,  in  order  to  the  world's  continuing  in  the 
fame  ll.itc,  and  bodies  being  of  the  fame  nature  now  as 
formerly. 

Hence  tlie  ancients  were  alfo  led  to  maintain  that 
atoms  were  eternal  %  for  what  is  ioinnitaUe  moft  be 

eternal. 

ATOMICAL  Pfabfipkf,  the  dodlrinc  of  atoms ;  or 
the  method  of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  formation  of 
things  from  the  fuppofition  of  atoms  being  endued  with  I 
gravity  and  flwtioai  S«cCoapvscoi.AKMib/<!^.  ' 


ATONY,  in  phyfic,  a  relaxation,  «r  debility  of  At 

folids  of  the  human  body. 
The  word  is  Greclc,  AtWMs  ud  compouiided  «f  «, 

priv.  and  tw^,  tone. 

The  Methodic  fefl  ronfidercd  relaxation  and  UnStvtt^ 
or  a  mixture  of  thcfc,  as  the  caufcs  of  ail  dilionpcrs. 

ATRA  fiiLis,  black  bile,  among  the  ancient  pbyii. 
cians,  im^ied  one  of  the  buoMMm  of  the  body  s  the  aw- 
derns  call  it  melancholy.   See  Mst  AtrcHOLV. 

.'\-TRlP,  ill  navii'ation,  a  fliip's  fop-fails  are  f.iid  to 
be  a  trip  w  hen  they  «e  hoifted  up  to  their  full  extent,  or 
to  the  mail-head. 

A-1  Rir,  the  anchor  is  fo  called,  when  the  IU|>,  in  a 
perpendicolar  difedkm,  ing/t  or  benwt  it  out  of  the 

ground. 

ATROPHY,  in  phyfic,  implies  an  univerf.il  confump- 
tioii,  proceeding  from  the  whole  habit  of  hodv,  and  not 
from  any  dirlemper  of  the  entnils^  it  is  attended  wHh 
no  remarkable  fever,  and  ia  mtmal  in  old  a^e. 

The  word  is  Geeek,  «TfSf MS*  and  compounded  «f  «, 
priv.  and  rpi^,  to  nourifli. 

An  atrophy  n  cither  nervous,  or  the  eWc^  of  immo- 
derate evacuations.  A  nervous  atrophy  is  that  which 
owes  its  origin  to  a  bad  and  morbid  Itatc  of  the  fpirita, 
or  to  a  wcaknefs  or  dcftmdion  of  the  tone  of  the  ncna : 
whence  a  woiknefs  and  an  univerfal  confunptton  of  the 
bodjp  ^loceeds,  for  want  of  a  proper  affimilarion  of  the 
nutritious  juices ;  lb  that,  Arom  the  beginning  of  the 
difcafe,  there  is  a  ddUkof  appetil^  and  a  bad  ligdlioiB 
in  the  itomach. 

An  atrophy  from  in2fiition  procoods  front  2  prctfrns* 
tural  dcfe^or  fubtraOioo  of  the  nutritiout  juice,  which 
nrin  according  to  the  diilerent  outlets  of  the  body, 
whether  by  nature  or  art.    Src  Consl'mptiov. 

ATTACHMKN  T,  li.  implici  the  talcing  ox  ap- 
prehend it  1/  1      Ton,  by  virtue  o(  a  writ  or  precept. 

It  is  diUinguiihcd  from  an  arrell,  by  proceeding  ontef 
a  higher  court  by  precept  or  writ ;  wiMnas  die  latler 
proceeds  out  of  an  iofcnor  court  by  ineeept  only.  An 
aireft  lies  only  on  the  body  of  a  man  t  wnereat  an  at- 
tachment Ilei  often  on  the  gpoda  only, and  Ibowtiaiesoii 

the  body  and  goods. 

An  attachment  by  writ  diffisrs  from  diiflreis,  in  not 
extending  to  lands,  a$  the  latter  doca }  nor  does  a  difiitii 
touch  the  body,  as  an  attachment  doct. 

In  the  common  acceptation,  an  attachment  implies 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  man's  body,  in  01  Jcr  to  his  anfwcr- 
ing  the  action  of  the  plaintiff. 

Attachment  eut  0/  ibt  Cbanarj  is  obtained  upon 
an  affidavit  made,  that  the  deftndaat  was  ferved  with  n 
fubpcena,  and  made  no  apfcawocei  or  it  ifiicth  npoa 
not  petftrming  (bow  oider  ordccree.  Upon  die  return 
of  this  attachment  by  the  flieriff",  qtudnen  tjl  ifrjenitu  ns 
MUva  fua,  another  attachment,  with  a  proclamacioa, 
illues ;  and  if  he  ftill  reAtfe*  to  appear,  •  of 
rebellion. 

Attachmf.vt  «/  tbt  Fertfl  is  oneof  tiw  three  eottfta 
bddinthefo«eft. 

The  loweft  court  is  called  the  court  of  attachment,  or 
wooJ-mote  court ;  the  mean,  fwMMnoies and  the  btglieft 
thc^ulticc  in  eyre's  feat. 

1  he  court  of  attachments  has  its  name  from  the  ver* 
durers  of  the  forefl  having  no  other  authority  in  it,  but 
to  receive  the  attachments  of  offenden  againft  veit  and 
venifon  ukrn  bv  the  forrfters,  and  to  enroll  thctn,  that 
they  may  be  prcfciitcJ  or  punifhed  at  the  next  juftice 
in  eyre's  feat. 

This  attachment  is  by  three  means ;  by  goods  and 
chattels,  by  body,  pledges,  or  mainprise  ;  or  b^  the 
body  only.  This  court  is  held  every  forty-days  througb" 
out  the  year  ;  and  is  thence  called  forty-days  court. 

.Attachment  if  PriwUge  is  bv  virtue  of  a  man's  pri- 
vilege to  call  another  to  that  court  whereto  he  himfcif 
belongs,  and  in  rcfpeft  whereof  he  is  privileged  to  anfwer 
fooie  adion. 

ttmfim  ATTACHMtNT  la  an  attachment  of  noM^  or 

goods  found  within  a  liberty  or  dty,  to  fittisfy  time  cre- 
ditor within  fuch  liberty  or  city. 

iiy  the  cuffrim  of  I.tjndon,  ani!  fe^eril  other  places,  a 
man  can  atuch  money  or  eoods  in  the  baads  of  a  ftrauirei'. 
to  latisfy  himfcif.  ' 

Attacm- 
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A  rr  ACHiAMSNTA  Bsnaiumy  in  our  old  (latute books. 


»»p>r!S  a  diltrU  =  t..i;cn  upon  the  ^ooJs,  or  chattel:-,  ot  a 
at:ik>it  iu&i  tor  a  pcrlbiwl  eflatc,  or  debt,  by  the  legal 
Mtachaiors,  or  bulifft,  u  %  Aciiritjr  to  anfwer  die 

Attachiamenta  Jt  Spinhf^  Bafa,  denote*  an  an- 

cii;nt  privilc:'c  gr.uucd  to  the  offsctrs  of  forcds,  to  t.ike  to 
their  o'.vii  uff  thorns,  brufli,  aiiJ  wiudUlls  witlr.ii  their 
own  prcv  incis  or  lilieities. 

A  i'  I'ACK,  a  violent  attempt  upon  any  pcribn  oc 
thill a.i  aflault,  or  tta^      of  beginning  a  combat,  or 

dilpiit!  . 

A  r  I  A«.  fc,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  effort  made  to  force 
a  poli,  break  a  body  of  troops,  5cc. 

A  r  i  AcK  tfa  Sieif,  is  a  furious  alTauit  made  by  the 
bi-iu  gcrs  with  trenches,  covers,  mines,  &c.  in  order  to 
n*.ikc  thcmfclvcs  maftt  rs  of  a  fortfel'8»  by  ftorming  one  of 
r.s  iidcs.  If  there  arc  two  or  three  sttacfa  made  a*  the 
t  nic:  time,  there  ftould  be  a  communication 

tflPfTl. 


felony  or  trcafon,  anJ  fcntcncc  is  p-fi;  J  upon  him  f<.r 
the  farr.c.  The  children  of  a  pcrTon  ;m,iji;'-:.i  ot  trcafon, 
are  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  being  heirs  to  him,  «.r 
to  any  other  ancelbr  ;  and  if  he  were  noble  b<-forc,  his 
poftcrity  are  degrwled  and  made  bafc  :  nor  can  this  cor- 
ruption of  blooaTbe  falved,  btrt  by  an  a£t  of  parliament, 
iinlcfs  the  feiucncc  be  rcverfcd  by  a  writ  of  error. 

Attainder  \s  two- fold,  either  by  appearance,  or  by 
proffts. 

Attainder  by  appearance,  is  cither  by  battle,  by 
confelBon,  or  by  vetdi6t.  By  battle,  is  when  the  partv 
appealed  by  another,  choofing  rafhtr  to  try  the  truth  by 
combat  than  by  jury,  is  vanquifhcd.  Aminder  by  con- 
fcffion,  is  L-ith'T  bv  pk-ndiii!;  £:uil;y  at  t!ie  h:ir,  and  not 
putting  himfclf  upon  trial  by  the  jury,  or  before  the  co- 
roner in  fiuiAuary,  where,  in  ancient  ttmet,  h«  was 
ohligod  xo  iniounoe  the  realm. 
ArTATtTDRR  by  TCidiQ,  is  when  die  prifoner  at  the 
xt  j  bar  pleads  not  r  uilty  totheindtAmeiit^ana  is  proaounced 

guilty  by  tlic  jury. 


Plate  V./^.  2.  rcprcfcnts  an  attack  of  a  regular  fortifi-  j  Att/mnoi  r  by  procefe,  otherwife  called  attainder  by 
cation,  iiutaiied  in  a  level  coontry }  A,  B,  baitions  in  the  ,  default,  is  where  a  pautjr  flies,  or  does  not  appear  after 
hront  of  the  attack  ;  C,  a  half  moon  in  the  fame  front ;  being  three  times  publicly  called  in  the  county  court, 

D,  D,  prolon'j-itions  of  the  capitals  of  A  and  B  ;  K,  a  pro-  and  at  laft,  upon  his  defacit,  is  prono'inccJ  guilty, 
loogationoi  tht  cipituloi  the  iiall  moon;  F,F,  piquets  for      fi/// Attainder,  a  bill  brought  mto  parliament  ' 
marking  out  the  lines  of  prolongation  from  the  capitals,  |  for  attainting,  condemning,  and  CMCuttng  a  perfbll  fat 
in  order  to  condu£l  the  trenches ;  G,  G,  batteries  for  ;  high  trcafon. 

firing  in  ricochet  againft  the  two  faces  and  the  covert  I     AT'l'AINT,  in  lave,  a  writ  whidi  lies  agiinft  a  iury 
ct  the  half  moon  C  ;  H,  a  ricochet  battery  againft  that  have  given  a  falfe  rcrdlA  in  any  court  of  record,  in 


w.iv 


th'j  left  face  and 
t:0(.hc-t  bauci  V  ■-. 


covert- way  of  the  baftion  A  ;  I,  a  ri- 


a  real  or  perfonal  a£lion,  where  the  debt  or  damages 
:v.niS  the  i  i  'htfacc  and  covert-w  av  of  imotmt  to  abo\'e  fort\' fyiillin;j5. 
the  ballion  B  ;  K,  ncochtt  batiencs  againft  the  two,     If  the  verdid  be  found  falfc,  the  judgment,  by  common 
other  faces  and  covert-way  of  the  baftions  A  and  B  ;  i  law,  was,  that  the  jurors  meadows  Aould  be  ploughed 
L,  L,  tkochet  boneries  aeainft  the  faces  and  covert-  up,  their  houfes  broken  down,  thesr  woods  grubbed  up, 
the  two  collateral  half  moons  M,  N ;  O,  O,  bomb  |  all  their  lands  and  tenements  Rn-fetted,  &c.  bot  by  ftafute 


way  of 

batteries;  P,  P,  places  on  the  f?cond  line  for  other  btt- 
Wrics  when  neccilary  ;  R,  R,  cavaliers  of  the  tren».hii, 
which  enfilade  the  covert- way  ;  R,  R,  ilands  of 
>WM;  S,S,picqucts  on  the  lines  of  prolongation  from 
the  attatking  batteries  for  placing  the  pieces  in  ricochet; 
T,  T,  pafT-ijiCs  thror;^h  the  firft  parallel  formed  of  faf- 
cincs  lor  carrvin;;  ciiinon  to  the  batters  s ;  V,  V,  re- 
doubts %vh"  h  tcin.inatethefecond  parallel  Y,  Y  ;  X,  X, 
firft  parallcj,  or  place  of  arms }  Z,  Z,  third  parallel,  or 
place  of  arms;  a,  «,  ^7  ^  cooununication  between 
attacks. 

Plate  VIII.  fi^.  I.  reprcfents  the  batteries  and  lodg- 
ments on  the  covcrt-way  ;  A,  B,  b.'.flions  in  ftont  of  the 
attack;  C,  a  half  moon  in  the  lame  fmnt  ;  a,  f.,  demi- 
placvs  of  arms  ;  cavaliers  of  the  trenches ;  r,  b.:t- 
teries  of  padereros  j  batteries  in  breach  of  the  half 
moon  C ;  /,  /,  batteries  againft  the  laces  of  the  baft  ions 
A  ai;d  B,  which  defend  the  half  moon:  /",  paflages 
tiirough  the  ditch  to  the  hall  moon  ;  j',  lodgments  in 
that  work  ;  's  '' ,  batteries  in  breach  of  the  bal?ions  A 
and  Bi  i,  /",  baicenes  a.:ainft  the  defences  of  the  baftions ; 
#,  *,  baucries  againft  the  ccnirtia  and  the  faces  of  the 
halilons  j  /,  /,  pITages  tlirout^h  the  ditch  to  the  baftionj  ; 
77r,  wi,  lodgintnts  tJicrc  ;  n,  «,  third  parallel  or  place  of 
arms. 

The  other  fj^iircs  on  the  plate  reprcfentthc  manner  of 
p:;jTti  ;^  the  ditch  when  it  is  either  dry  or  full  of  water. 

fi£.  A  IS  a  profil  of  a  dcfccnt  into  the  ditch  by  means 
of  a  fort  of  gallery  tf,  formed  under  the  covert-way,  and 
v  hich  rxtrr  di;  from  the  countcricaip  A,  on  a  level  with 
th'--  houoju  of  the  ditch,  to  tJw  bteach  m,  the  lodg- 
mciic  on  il.c  covert- V,. IV. 

i-'i^.  11,  a  view  of  the  dcfccnt  from  the  fide  of  the 
country  ;  a,  entrance  of  the  gallery }  m,  lodgment  on  the 
«ovrrt-way ;  i/,  the  breach. 

Aj  r.  C.  Profil  of  a  defcenc  into  the  ditch  when  full  of 
water  ;  /,  ^,  a  gallcri' 
With  blinds  and  faici; 

ID 


level  with  the  water,  and  covered 
'.es  ;  f ,  the  epaulcment  and  bridge 


the  fLA  eriry  of  the  common  law  is  mitigated,  where  a 
petty  jury  is  attainted,  and  there  is  a  pecuniary  penalty 
appointed. 

But  if  the  verdid  be  affitmedj  fuch  plaintilF  fliall  be 
impriibned  and  fitied. 

Attaint,  among  ferriers,  a  knock  or  hurt  In  a  horfe's 
leg,  proceeding  either  from  a  blow  with  anotbcr  horfe's 
foot,  or  from  an  o'.(.T-re:ich  in  frolly  weath:-T,  when  a 
horfe  bcin"  rough  Ihod,  or  having  fliocs  with  longcalkers^ 
ftrikcs  his  hinder  feet  againft  his  fore-legs. 

ATTAINTED,  in  law,  is  applied  to  aperffaft  found 
guilty  of  any  crime  or  oflencc,  cfpecially  of  trealbn  OC 
felony,  by  due  cntirfe  of  law. 

A  TTliN  riON,  the  applying  either  the  ear  or  the 
niind  aftiduoufly  t9  WRf  Anig  Aid  Of  doae,  IB  OtdeC  tO 
underftand  it. 

The  word  is  Latin,  tfffiMrtw,  and  compounded  of  a/,  to, 

and  tmela,  to  ftrctch,or  brnd. 

To  incrcafc  attention,  we  m\i(\  banifh  cvcrv  thing  that 
may  interrupt  it,  and  feck  every  means  to  iircngtlien  and 
afEft  it.  Our  fenfes  are  apt  to  divert  our  attention  ;  new 
fenfations  obfcure,  efFacc,  and  obliterate  acts  of  imaginfri 
tion.  YeAerday  vou  (aw  a  fine  piece  of  painting,  were 
fo  ftruck  with  it,  that  its  idea  quite  poflefted  you  ;  another, 
ofTercd  to  your  view  to-day,  drives  the  former  out  of 
yuur  imagination  ;  thus  external  objeas  deftroy  atten- 
tion :  for  this  reafon  fomc  pray  with  their  eyes  Ihut,  or 
direded  fteadily  towards  fome  fixed  and  immoveable^ 
point.  Students  chooie  a  room  remote  firom  noift  and 
the  interruption  of  rxtrrnal  o^jrf^s;  ;  and  the  ftudics  of 
the  night  h::',^-  been  ino,'c  luecef^tu!  than  thofe  of  the 
J:i'.',  liceaulc    innrc  rniverial  calm  and  (Hence  reigns. 

The  hurry  ot  the  imagination  deftroys  attention  as 
much  as  that  of  our  fenfes ;  after  a  play,  it  is  diflicnlt  tO 
refume  our  ftudics  immediately}  next  day  fomc  images 
will  recur,  apt  to  divert  us,  and  interrupt  our  attention. 
The  fenfes,  the  imagination,  and  the  paHions  operate 
upon  the  foul,  and  give  it  a  kind  of  modification.  All, 


;■•  in  'he  ditch  for  gaininv;  the  foot  of  the  breach  fj.      therefore,  who  would  apply  themfelves  ftrenuouily  to  the 
J-':j.  D,  view  of  th  j  fsmc  ilcfcent  from  the  fide  of  the  difcovery  of  truth,  ihould  be  careful  to  avoid  ftrong  and 
count:  e  ;  r\  the  opjr.iiig  at  the  beginning  of  the  gallcrj' ;  j  immoderate  fenCitions,  *  gnntnoiie,  a  glaring  light,  ex- 


,v.-,  ii'i-'-niv"!!'  i;i  t'-e  covrrt-way  ;  h,  the  breach. 

/■i..  t  Att  ack,  an  .tttaclL m^iic  with  a  dcfieuto  favour 
the  rr  t:  attavK,  i<y  amufing  the  enemy,  and  obliging  him 
trj  Jivide  his  forces. 

ATTAlNDtR,  in  law,  i*  when  i  man  hasconniitlcd 


cefs  of  grief,  or  joy,  5cc.  they  o-jg!u  to  ke.-p  rlieir  ima:--!- 
nation  tret:  troni  any  ihin;  that  weakejii  q:  diltjuiets  the 
mir.d.  ■]  hey  o,i;,-ht,  cfj>eually,  to  control  then- paSions, 
which,  let  loofc,  make  very  powerful  imprcffions  on  the 
foul  and  body,  and  eiscrcife  a  ftrange  dominion  overbotbi 


ATT 

ytt  tbe  paffions  and  the  fenfes  may  be  made  of  vie  to 

prcferve  our  atcciicioii :  as,  fur  inff.inre,  t  .icfire  of  Jif- 
covering  truth.  rcmleriiJj;  ourftlvc-  ukmi  to  our  neigh- 
bours, and  iin(jrovii!u  (luilclvcs,  is  highly  laudable,  and 
tends  to  nx  our  actencion  :  but  our  ;iCtcntioM  is  Hxed  alfo 
hf  motives  much  Icfs  gtnerous  Mid  nobk-,  a  thiril  of 
fiMse,  defite  of  riches,  nay,  even  vanity.  Experience 
fhem  Ms  ifaeienfes  are  of  nu  fniall  fcivicc  to  fix  the  at- 
tention ;  for  thc\'  liavc  a  n.itur.;!  connection  witli  our  fi- 
tuation;  a  man,  retired  to  meditate  in  a  foiiury  cell, 
will  be  alarmed,  didraiflcd,  and  his  attention  entirely  dc- 
ftroyed  by  an  unexpeded  noire,  or  intemiil&oo  of  ail%  cn- 
thkma  light }  fo,  if  we,  on  the  contrary,  rcfleftftiwigl  y  0:1 
an  object  amidd  day-light  and  noifc,  that  idea  baniOics 
all  others  and  poflellM  us  thus  light  and  noit'e  are  no 
interruptions  to  attention,  but  iVtm-  to  fix  it  mruc  lliong- 
ly.  It  is,  in  jhort,  a  habit  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  philo- 
fophers,  who  have  Oiut  their  eyes  to  help  their  medita- 
tion, have  fumiflied  us  with  nothing  but  chimeras.  Had 
Ddcarte*  1»pt  his  eyes  open  to  have  furvcyed  the  uni- 
verfe  with  attintion,  in^cad  of  finking  into  meditation, 
he  would  iicvci  have  publiihcd  iuch  dreams  as  he  has  fur 
a  plan  of  the  univerle.  Attention  is  progre/Tive,  and  the 
power  of  it  majr  be  aoquiral,  but  depends,  in  (ome  owa- 
ture,  on  the  conftitution. 

ATTENUANTS,  in  pharmacy,  are  mec!i.\nci  which 
rcfolve  the  vifcucity  of  the  hwmours  in  tiic  huiiiaa  body, 
and  thereby  promote  their  free  circulation,  and,  at  the 
fan-.e  time,  difcharge  ali  noxious  and  excremcntitious 
matter. 

The  woid  is  formed  from  the  I#atifl,  «^aiid  ttim,  to 
render  fmall. 

ATTES  TATION,  the  of  afr.rnii.i?,  or  wit- 
nefiing,  the  truth  of  fomething,  cfpccially  in  writme. 

The  word  is  Latin,  aU^htitf  lod  compoiliulea  of  «/, 
to,  andjM'/fiy  a  wimefs. 

ATTiC,  fflimething  relating  to  Attica,  or  the  city  of 
Athens.  Thus,  attic  f:lt,  /^j/<-i  a/r/Vo,  imp'  ■  '  dirhcatc 
and  poignant  fpeciei  of  wii  and  humour  jAtuliur  to  the 
Athenian  writers:  attic  \vitnef$,  attiaalt^,  •  wittefs 
incapable  of  corruption,  &c. 

Attic,  in  arcbite^ure,  a  fort  of  building ;  the  roof  or 
covering  of  which  is  concealed  ;  fo  called  from  the  Athe- 
nian buildings,  which  were  in  general  of  this  form. 

Attic  Ordtr,  in  architcrturc,  a  fmall  order  raifcd  up- 
on a  large  one,  by  way  of  crowning,  or  to  tinifii  tiic  build- 
ing. 

Die  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  whole  ftory,  ints  which 
Ait  order  enters. 

Attic  e/  a  Rtf^  a  kind  of  panpet  to  a  tenaa,  plat- 
form, or  the  like. 

Attic  dnttnutdy  that  which  ciicompalTcs  the-  whole 
circumference  of  a  building,  without  any  interruption, 
foUowing  all  the  jctts,  the  returns  of  the  pavilions,  &c, 

AttIc  litttrfjed^  one  fituated  between  two  tali  fiooea, 
fometimc*  adorned  with  columns,  or  pilafters. 

Attic  Bap.    Sec  the  article  H.\  t. 

ATTIRE,  ill  botany,  a  name  given  by  iome  to  the 
generative  parts  of  plants  ;  and  by  others,  to  imply  the 
third  part  or  divifion  of  the  flower  of  a  plant }  the  other 
two  being  the  empalement  and  the  foliation,  or  the  cup 
and  the  flov.  cr  petals. 

Attjrf,  m  hunting,  fii;r,.ii^j  liic  hc.id  or  horn-,  of  a 
dftT.     .Slt  tlic  article  HtAU. 

ATTITUDE,  in  painting  and  fculptarc,  fignifxs  the 
gffture  of  a  figlire  or  itatue  or  fuch  a  difpofition  of  ihci 
paru  as  fen-es  to  expieft  the  a&ion  and  (cotimenis  of  the 
pcrfon  reprefcnted. 

The  wQt  J  is  formed  from  dw  Ita]iaii««Miifiid!uM^  which 
fignihc^i  the  fame  thing. 

ATTOLENS,  ia  amtomyi  (be  Lzvatosss  and 
Elevatores. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  die  Latin,  tJ^  to,  and 
mASs  to  raife.  ■ 

ATTORNEY,  in  a  j^t^.c.al  fenfc,  a  pcrfon  .".ppointcJ 
bv  another  to  do  fometing  in  hu  (icid. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  <uf,  to,  and  the 
Frencht  («irnrcr,  to  turn  j  q.  d.  to  turn  a  bufinela  over  to 
another. 

An  oRKEY  at  Lewt  one  who  is  rctatoed  to  profecute 
9t  defend  a  law-fuit. 


ATT 

Attorotes,  bcittg  properly  thote  who  fue  out  frrlt^ 

proceJs,  or  ton  i]:t;cc,  l  m  v  on,  ano  di-rciiii  ^-i.^nm 
any  of  the  coiirti  lA  tuinji-un  Jaw,  arc-  dilfiiijuilhcd  Uwa 
folicitors,  as  the  latter  do  the  like  but  i  :-^  \n  the  coarn 
of  equity;  and  none  arc  admititd,  either  ;!s  an  attoraer 
or  folicitor,  unltfs  they  \\?\  c  itived  a  clcrkiliip  of  liiw 
years,  been  enrolled,  and  titken  the  oath  in  that  talc  jno- 
vided  i  and  the  judijcs  of  their  r^fjicdivc  courts  arc  ic- 
qij-.rLtJ  t^>  examine  their  fcvcral  cap.v^iriex. 

By  a  late  order  of  all  the  judges,  all  .-utornics  arc  to  be 
admitted  of  fome  inns  of  court  or  chancery  ('except 
houfe-kcepers  in  London  and  VVeihninfter,  '&c.)  ;tr.d 
no  attorney  lhall  put  himfclf  out  of  that  fociety,  into 
which  he  is  admitted,  i'll  hi-  \s  aJiviti-t!  t  1  f..mc  f>;^^r 
fociety,  and  deliver  a  ctit  ft  ,.t;  th<  .n,! ,  ui;d  ii;  attornici 
arc  to  be  in  common  at  the  :  i  .ic  unjcred  by  the  fociety 
to  which  they  belong,  ct.icrwife  ihali  be  put  out  of  the 
roll  (A  attonues. 

Attomiea  initjr  be  puniihed  for  ill  praiftices    and  -f 
attorney,  or  his  clerks,  of  which  he  mall  have  but  tw-o 
at  one  time,  *ju  nr.y  thing  sr^ainfl  the  CKpreft  rules  of  the 
Court,  he  or  th^y  may  be  comiritted. 

Neither  a  plaintiff  nor  deiend.'int  niay  ch.T/ige  his  at-* 
torncy  without  rule  of  court,  while  the  iuit  is  depending  1 
and  aftomtc*  are. not  generally  obliged  ^o  deliver  up  the 
writings  in  their  hands,  till  ti.tli  ftc  an-  f  ti'fif  J  :  litr, 
wife,  an  action  dees  not  iu  .gaiaft  ..11  .uiaiacv,  U< 
what  he  advilits  in  the  way  of  his  profeflion  ;  yet,' if  .in 
attorney  plead  any  pica,  or  appear,  witho-it  warrant  flimi 
his  client,  action  of  the  c.ifc  lies  a^^ainO  hun. 

Attornies  have  the  privilege  to  lue  and  be  fued  only  « 
die  courts  of  WeftminAer,  where  they  prattife  ;  and  they 
lhall  not  be  chofen  into  oSces  ag,:in;i  la  irwill. 

Attorney  «J  //w  Dutihj  cf  Luncajier  is  the  fecoud 
officer  in  that  court,  and  fcems  to  be  there,  for  his  fkill 
in  the  law,  placed  as  aliiiriror  to  the  chaacellor  gf  tha 
court. 

Attcrney-Genf.ral  is  a  great  officer  under  the 
kin^,  trt.itcd  by  letters  patent,  whofc  office  ii  to  exhibit 
inforraaiioiis,  inii  proiccute  for  the  crown  in  criminal 
cau(e»  i  and  to  hie  the  bills  in  the  exdw<)ucr,  for  any 
thing  concerning  the  king  in  inheritance  or  profits.  To 
him  come  warratilt  for  making  of  grants,  paidops,  &c 
his  falary  from  the  crown  is  loool-  per  ann. 

Al  I  ORNMENT,  in  law,  implies  a  transfer  made 
from  one  lord  to  another,  of  the  homage  and  fcrvice  a 
tenant  inakesi  or  that  adtixMriedginent  of  duty  to  a  new 
lord. 

ATTRACTION, in  natural  phiIofophy,aniadefinite 

term  applicable  to  all  aflions  whereby  bodies  ten  J  tn ,.  ,  rc^* 
one  another,  whether  by  virtue  ot^thrir  w^ipht,  i  liLt;.- 
ciiy,  magnetifm,  impulie,  or  any  other  latent  po  we  r. 

i  he  word  is  Latin,  attic^Tii^  and  compouiiJed  of  ed, 
to,  and  Uaht,  to  draw. 

Philolibphera  generally  reckon  four  difterent  forts  of 
attraQion,  vi«.  that  of  cohcfion,  of  clc^ricity,  of  mag- 

iictiim,  .:iu!  gr.i;  li.ition. 

A  i  i  RALi  los  f/Cs/i^o;?,  is  peculiar  to  the  component 
particles  of  bodies,  by  virtue  of  which  ciiey  are  hxuHf 
conneded  and  held  together,  lite  l»w»  and  properties 
of  ibis  attraflion  are  the  following :  t.  It  is  very  difcem- 
able  and  moft  powerful  in  corpufcles,  or  the  fn  .illc-ft 
particles  of  matter.  2.  It  is  mutually  exerted  Vctwccn 
tl-.i  'fc  p.irtu  K  ,  ,  or  they  mutually  attract,  am;  .'.re  attracted 
by  each  other.  3.  The  Iphcrc  of  at;r,;.Jit>;i,  or  extent 
of  this  power,  is  j^reater  in  fome  pmiclt>.  of  matter  than 
in  others,  but  very  fmall  at  the  outermoll :  for,  4.  this 
power  is  infenfible  in  fotid  bodies  in  the  leaft  fenftble 
cfillaiicc,  acli:i  :  ;•  s  it  were  only  in  coiitac!  ;  and,  there- 
fore, 5.  it  niait  be  nearly  pioportional  to  the  quantirvof 
contiguous  furfaces;  or  'he  parts  of  tht?  btvJv  cohere 
molUy  Urong,  whofe  touching  furfaces  are  largefi. 
6.  This  power  muft  decreafe,  as  the  fquares  of  the 
Jiftances  incrcafe  ;  becaufe  it  nM.f\  h-  fu)^;ijf:  !  to  iiTuc 
from  each  particle  in  right-lined  L;.,-c.;io:i.„  7.  Where 
ti.e  fpherc  of  attradion  e:ids,  there  a  repelling  power  b:^- 
gins  ;  by  which  the  particles,  inltcad  of  attracliti;^,  re-vd 
and  fly  from  each  other.  8.  By  this  power,  the  frtiall 
portions  or  drops  of  a  lluid,  conform  themldvet  to  a  ^he> 
rical  figure. 

The  lirft  and  lAcond  of  ihcfe  properties,  are  cvit^c-t 
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from  til  )<Mi')  expertmentl)  it  the  fuddcn  anion  of  two 
i„jUii;uuus  drops  of  mefcuiy,  water,  &c.  Tha*  the 
Aop^,  p'-»t»:  1  ^  -  Aj-  'I-  ^^'i"'  **  'oon  as  they  touch  cnch 
ojiKf,  run  togvtUcr,  and  form  one  large  drop.  The 
j{joii"  aJhcfion  of  two  leaden  balls,  which  touch  by 
noliliicd  furfacrs ;  as  alfo  of  glafs  paites,  and  in  capiHuy 
(ubcb ;  the  rifuig  of  water  by  uie  fides  of  a  gjafi  vcflcl,  and 
into  (tibcs  of  &iid(  albet,  ftigar,  fponge,  and  dl  porous 

fui?inces. 

The  third  property  is  provinl  by  the  fticking  or  adhcr- 
iag  of  water  to  fubftancci,  u  htch  by  mercuty  arc  left  dry. 
TEefoMi^  and  fifth  properties  arc  evinced  by  the  hyper- 
bolic curve,  funned  by  the  fuperficiea  of  a  fluid  akending 
between  gl.ifs- panes  touching  each  other  on  one  fide. 
The  fixth  property  is  evident.  The  fcvcnth  .ippc.irs 
from  the  aficcnt  of  a  fleam,  or  vapour,  from  humid  or 
§M  bodies  j  and  the  eighth  property  is  nanifeft  by  drops 
«rwitier  falling  on  dttft. 

From  ibis  accottnt  of  the  attraAion  of  conefion,  we 
huvc  a  rational  1:1  "i  ::  I'f  fcveral  very  curious  and  fur- 
jiiling  phxnonicna ;  ai  why  the  parts  of  bodks  adhere 
andfiick.  fo  firmly  together  ;  why  fomc  are  liarJ,  others  ■ 
filftt  fotne  fixed,  others  fluid  ;  lorrc  claOic,  others  void  j 
ofclafticity :  dl  whidi  arife  from  the  dit^'crent  figures  of 
the  p^iticks,  and  the  greater  or  lefler  degree  of  attraction 
confequent  thereupon.  On  this  principle,  we  account 
fcr  the  manner  how  plants  imbibe  the  nutritive  iuicc!;  by 
the  hbfcs  oi  the  roots  i  alio  lor  the  riic  of  tiic  fap  la 
T^tables,  and  for  the  whole  occonom^  of  vegetation. 
Hence  the  rationale  of  the  various  fecretions  of  fluids  by 
the  glands,  and  dieir  wonderful  circulation  through  the 
fine  capillary  veflcls.  Hence  alf^j  the  rcafon  of  fokfcring 
and  gilding  metals  ;  alfo  ot  melting,  or  fufion,  by  ht.it. 
^mce  alfo  thecxhaijt:on  of  vapour  by  the  heat  of  the 
fan  or  fire  }  the  aggregation  of  aqueous  particles  in  the 
air,  fbraiing  the  drops  of  rain.  We  hence  fee  the  rca- 
fon of  ^iliniation,  filtration,  diflblution,  digieftion,  fub- 
liroation,  precipitation,  cryftallization,  and  the  other 
cperaiions  of  chemiftry  and  pharm;:cy.  Laflly,  it  is  by 
this  power  of  attradlion  and  repuliion,  that  wc  are  to 
account  for  thofc  wonderful  phxnumena  of  fubterranean 
afcenfinns  and  cxplofions  i  of  volcano*  and  earthqualies  i 
of  hot  fprings,  damps,  and  fuflocating  exhalations  in 
nines,  &c.    Sec  the  article  Cohesion. 

The  fecond  fpccjt  j  ot  aitrailion  is  that  of  ele^lrical 
bodies,  as  gUfs,  amber,  rcaling-wax,Jet»&c  for  the  pro- 
perties of  which,  fee  Electricity. 

For  the  properties  of  the  third  kind  of  attiaAioR,  Ae 
the  articles  Magnet  and  Magketism. 

The  fourth  kind  of  attradion,  viz.  that  of  gravitation, 
though  rcekoned  a  dillin£)  fjvccies  from  that  ofcohcfion  ■, 
yct,>-bcn  vreil  confidcre*?,  may  be  found  perhaps  to  ditier 
from  it  no  otherwifc  than  as  a  whole  frooi  the  parts :  for 
the  gravity  of  Urg^  bodies  may  be  only  the  refult  or  ag- 
gregate of  the  particular  powers  of  the  cenftittient  parti- 
cles, which  fmgly  aft  only  i:i  contail,  I  in  fmall 
dift.Anccs;  but  with  their  j.iint  foiccs,  in  tjuiiuitieh, 
produce  a  mighty  power,  whale  efficacy  extc'iids  to  very 
difiaoces,  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of  the 
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This  attra£^tve  force  of  gravity  is,  to  fenle,  the  fame 
for  ain-  diftj-nee  near  the  furfsce  of  the  earth  j  bec;«ufe 
fiich  diftances  do  not  I'cnfibly  alter  the  dillance  from  the 
center  ot  the  earth  :  but  when  the  diliance  is  f.>  great  as  to 
bear  a  confiderable  proportion  to  the  Icmi-diamcter  of  the 
earth  i  then  «nU  tte  power  of  gravity  decreafe  very  fcn- 
fibl^.  Thus,  at  the  diftance  of  die  moon,  which  is,  at  a 
ris  Jium,  .ilioiit  fixty  ftmi-diatneter<!  of  the  earth,  the 
power  of  gravity  wiil  be  to  th^t  on  tlie  earth's  f urt  u  c-,  j' 
1  to  2600,  as  will  bclhcwnundertlicart  tie  ot  Cf  N  1  ;tAL 
Forces.   See  alio  the  articles  Gravity  and  Gravi- 

TATtOH. 

All  phi'ornphers  agree  that  there  is  a  certain  force  by 
which  the  primary  planets  tend  towards  the  fun  and  the 
fcoiidary  planets  towards  their  pnn.ary.  As  we  ou  ^lit 
carefully  to  avoid  multiplying  principle,  and  impulic  a 
the  moft  known  and  leaft  controverted  principle  of  the 
motion  of  bodies,  it  is  clear,  a  philofopher  would  naturally 
attribute  this  imprlling  power  to  a  fluid.  Tothisnodon, 
t!kc  vortices  of  Des  Cartes  owe  their  birth,  and  this  opi- 
nion f<.£mcd  mote  pUuTibic,  bccaaic  i:  accounted  for  the 
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motion*  of  the  pltneti  bv  ^  circular  motion  of  die  mat- 
ter of  the  vortices,  and  tneir  tendency  towards  the  fun  by 

the  centrifugal  foiee  of  the  f.iine  iiiattcr  :  but  a.'r  hypo- 
thcfi^  is  Jtot  to  be  adaititcd,  which  accounts  osdy  lor  ge- 
geral  phenomena  ;  particular  phenomena  are  the  tells 
of  an  hypothcfu,  and  the  failure  of  the  Carteilan  fyftcm 
in  thefe  overturned  it.  The  do£lrine  of  vortices  is  there- 
fore juOIy  exj)!odcd,  as  fo  many  difficulties  attend  it  which 
never  can  be  furmounted  ;  for,  if  the  planets  move  by  vir- 
tue of  tl'.e  action  of  a  fluid,  this  fluid  mull  have  contrary 
properties,  it  mull  impel  in  one  intention,  and  in  anothcV 
make  no  refinance,  an  apparent  abfurdity  ;  and  the  re- 
medy is  woxfc  than  the  difeafe^  for  the  force  by  which 
the  planets  tend  towards  the  Ain,  muft,  on  this  hypo- 

thtfi:,,  be  afer-bed  to  an  occult  quality,  whieh  j>  f.iying 
notiiing  at  all  :  and  Ariftotle,  who  pcihap<>  invented  the 
term,  is  much  more  pardonable  than  many  modem  pb^ 
lofophcTS  who  have  blindly  followed  him. 

We  may  tberefoie  truly  aJIert,  that  attraflion  is  a 
primordial  quality  of  matter ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  pofiibte 
to  cxpLiin  the  celeftial  bodies  on  the  principle  of  impyi- 
lion.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  feem?.  to  waver  in  fonie  pans  of 
his  works  concerning  the  nature  of  attradion,  and  ad- 
mits of  an  impelling  power;  there  ts  leafon  to  think  it 
was  a  kind  of  tribute  be  cbofe  to  pay  to  the  prejudice* 
or  rather  the  general  opinitm  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  than 

bis  re.il  ft  ntiment;  becaufc  he  perniitted  ^Tr,  Cotes,  hia 
diicipie,  to  adopt  a(tra«ition  witltout  reicrvc,  as  may  be  ' 
feen  in  the  preface  to  his  fecond  edition  of  his  Principiai 
and  this  preface  was  written  under  the  eve  of  Sir  Ifiiac^ 
and  bad  his  approbation.  Befides,  Sir  Inac  admits  a  re* 
ciprocal  .utrailion  among  the  cth'flicnl  bodies,  and  this 
very  opinion  leems  to  Uippofe  attrricliun  a  quality  inliercnt 
in  bodies  i  but  be  that  .is  it  may,  according  to  Newton, 
the  attractive  force  decreufc^  in  an  itivenc  ratio  to  the 
fqu.ir<;s  of  the  diftanccs :  this  learned  philofbpha  hita 
folvcd  a  gnat  part  of  the  ccieftial  ^hmnomena  on  this 
fingle  principle,  and  all  who  have  tnod  lo  account  for 
them  fince,  on  the  fame  principle,  have  fucceeded  to  a 
furprifmg  degree  of  cxa£lnefs.  I'hc  motion  of  the 
moon's  apogee,  which  was  pretended  to  be  itreconcile^ 
able  to  this  bypothefis,  i$  now  found  to  be  entirely  con* 
formaUe  to  it,  and  does  honour  to  the  Newtonian  fyftem. 
All  the  other  inequalities  of  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
wh:ch  arc  very  confiderable,  may  alio  cafily  be  accounted 

for  by  the  fyftcm  of  atnadion^aad  dewontoated  by  caU 

culation* 

AH  the  phxnomcna  hitherto  oblitrved,  demonllrate  U 
mutual  tendeiicy  of  the  plaaeta  towards  each  other  i 
wherefore  we  muft  admit  this  fof  a  truth  on  its  own  evi- 

dencc ;  and,  though  v.-c  flioulJ  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
this  a  primordial  and  inherent  quality  in  matter,  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  the  diffictilty  of  conceiving  fuch  a 
cauie  would  be  a  vesv  weak  argtuoent  againft  its  eaift* 
ence.  No  one  doubts  but  that  a  body  which  meets 
another,  comnuin;:-,-T-t;  motion  to  it;  b  it  hive  wc  an 
idea  of  the  powei  by  -.vliich  this  comrriUi,,v.ti.un  is  made? 
The  vulgar  eye  here,  perhaps,  pcnetr.itcs  as  far  as  that  of 
the  phiiofopher.  No  body  is  furpriled  at  feeing  aftooe 
fall  i  they  have  always  feen  it ;  phihilbphcfS,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  efiecb  of  impulfioa,  have  never  troubled 
thetnfeWes  about  the  caaft  which  produces  them.  Now^ 
if  c\  ery  body  which  meets  another  fliould  flop  without 
communicating  motion  to  it,  a  philotiipher  woirkl  be  as 
much  aflonifhed  at  this  phenomena,  as  a  common  man' 
I  at  feeing  a'heavy  body  fuQpended  in  the  air<  If  we  un< 
I  dcrftood  wherein  the  mtpenetrability  of  matter  confifts, 
we  (liould  not  perhaps  be  clearer  ahmrt  the  nature  of  the 
nnpclling  power.  We  only  fee  that,  in  conlcqucncc  of 
this  iinpcnetrabil;ty,  the  Ihcx  k  o(  one  body  againd  an- 
other mult  be  followed  by  fome  change,  cither  in  both  or 
one  of  the  bodies  ;  but  wc  know  not,  and  perln^s  never 
fliall,  by  what  power  this  change  is  efFeded  ;  and  whv^ 
for  inftancc,  a  body  which  Urikcs  againd  another  ftiould 
iK  t  :ilw,iys  eontiniie  at  rcfl  after  the  Ihock,  without  com- 
municating a  part  of  its  motion  to  the  body  which  refifla 
it.  It  is  apprehended  attradion  contradids  the  nodon 
we  have  of  matter }  but,  if  we  enquire  attendvdy,  «• 
Iball  find  thefe  ideas  no  ways  repugnant.  The  nnivcrlb 
i)  concealed  from  us  by"  '  i'.!,,!,  fee  only  fome  part 
of  it ;  were  that  drawn  up  ou  a  luddco,  wc  flwulo  bo 
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furpri/Cil  to  r.  c  whit  panH  behind  it  ■.  Ixf  'c?,  the  pre- 
tcntled  iiiconlirtciicc  of  atiraflicm,  with  the  nature  of 
matter,  is  fotvcd  by  admitting  an  intelligent  l>eing,  who 
could  as  caiil/  ordaia  bodies  to  on  each  other  at  a 
difhince,  as  in  contaft. 

M  '  •  M.nipcrnti',  in  his  difcourfc  on  the  figures  of 
the  j  l-jacti,  lias  given  an  iJc4  of  the  fyftcm  of  attra<9ion, 
with  rL'inaiks  on  it :  and  the  i.inic  .mtdur  oIiIitm-s  in 
the  Mem.  Acad.  1734,  that,  lon^f  Uitorc  Sn  li  i  it  Ncw- 
tMt  Roberval  de  Fci mat  and  Pafcal  thought  gravity  an 
attndive  power,  and  inherent  in  bodies.  We  will  add, 
that  Hook  had  the  fame  notion,  and  foretoTd  that  all  the 
fn<)t:on>  of  the  planets  woul  l  on-  i!.iv  In-  aci,  ou.itrd  for  on 
this  fingle  principle.  Thcle  rcikx-tioit*,  by  iiivrtafing  the 
number  of  great  men,  who  were  of  the  fame  opniion  with 
Sir  liiuic,  take  nothing  from  his  ^oty  s  for,  as  he  was 
the  firft  who  aftually  denonftneed  this  principle,  he  is 
properly  the  author  uf  it. 

A  i  1  R  AC  TION  ef  Aliuntaint.  If  it  be  admitted  that  all 
p:iits  fir  the  earth  attra^  each  other  mutn.;!!', ,  it  u'.ui\  l-c 
granted  that  there  are  mountains  on  it,  whotc  magnttutie 
tt  confiderable  enough  to  make  a  fenftble  attra^Siiun.  Let 
us  fuppofe  the  earth  a  globe  of  an  uniform  figure,  whofe 
radius  is  equal  to  150O  leagues,  and  fuppofe  a  mountain 
on  the  furfacc  of  fomc  part  of  this  globe  one  league  in 
height,  it  is  ealy  to  dcmonftrate,  that  a  weight  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  this  mountain  (hall  be  attraded  horizon- 
tally by  the  mountain,  widi  a  force  equal  to  a  joooth 
part  of  the  weight;  lb  thata  pendiilttmor  piumD-line, 
placed  at  '''^  "inttom  cf  this  moiin^iin,  mud  deviate  from 
a  perpend  Ik  ul.'.r  r.boat  a  n^.  inutc  ;  the  calculation  is  not 
thtinult,  liiul  this  may  he  ailinitttii  hy  wuv  of  fu;  ;-o!;tinn  : 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  when  we  o\)rcrvc  the  eicva- 
tion  of  a  ftar  at  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain  \  the  plumb- 
line  muft  de\'i Ate  iVuiii  3  perpendicular  i  and  an  obfiova- 
tion  of  this  kuid,  ccrtaii.ly,  would  afiwd  a  very  ftrong 
f  nn.f  iti  favour  of  the  fyflcm  of  attraction  :  but,  it  may 
be  obie^ed,  how  fhall  we  be  furc  the  plumb-line  ailu- 
ally  deviates  from  a  perpendicular,  as  the  direiSion  of  the 
plumh>line  ouU  deteimuies  the  vertical  iituation  of  the 
Amr  }  This  dimeulty  ts  eafily  furmoonted. 

Ix:t  Us  fLipj.off  .1  (tar  011  the  north  of  the  mountuiti,  aiu! 
tlic  perfon  wSuj  i'.  to  nialcc  hi'-  obirrvation  pLict.J  uji  tlu- 
fuuth  :  if  the  attraflion  of  fhc  nio.mt,\ii:  .i^ts  fcnfibly  on 
the  plumb-line,  it  will  de\  iatc  from  a  perpendicular  to- 
wards the  north  ;  and,  confcqucntly,  the  apparent  zenith 
of  the  ftar  will  go  back  towards  the  foutb ;  and  ib  the 
diftanceof  the  ftar,  on  which  the  oh&rvation  is  made 
ill  the  zeiiidi,  muft  be  greater  than  if  diere  was  00  at- 
traction. 

I    After  having  made  this  obfcrvation,  if  we  go  at  a 
difiance  from  me  mountain,  on  a  right  line  towards  the 
«ft  or  weft,  ib  hx  that  the  attraction  no  longer  opc;  atrs , 
r  bf' 'v.itlnn,  rrndc  in  this  new  llation,  will  wew  the 

itar  .1:  a  ki',  cilhiiicc  th:in  iii  the  former. 

But  there  ii  Riiuthcr  hettrr  method.  It  certain, 
that,  if  the  piumb-iinc  on  the  fouth  fnic  of  the  ntountain 
deviates  towards  the  north,  the  plumb-line  in  the  north 
fide  muft  deviate  towards  the  fouth,  and  the  zenith  of  the 
ftar,  which  in>the  firft  cafe  went  bark  towards  the  north, 
mud,  in  the  latter,  advance  towards  the  fouth  :  thcreforr, 
taking  the  difl'crencc  of  tlieie  two  dill;nccs,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts,  will  (hew  how  much  the  pendu- 
lum has  deviated  ftom  a  perpendicular  by  the  attta^ion 
of  the  mountain. 

'f "he  «'holc  thrnry 's  cl".ir!y  expl.",lrcd,  with  rc\  crn!  rc- 
mniks.  111  .m  cxccllvju  Memoir  M.  i'^j  pimted 
ill  tlie  vcar  I  "49,  at  the  end  ot  hi^;  'ociiV.  on  the  i::;iire  of 
the  earth  :  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  oblcrva 
tions  he  made  in  company  with  M.  Condamine,  on  thi  ! 
north  a  nd  fouth  fides  of  the  great  mountaiti  Chimboraco, 
in  Peru;  the  rcfutt  of  his  obfervatloas  is,  that  the  at- 
traction of  this  -reat  mountain  caufes  a  deviation  of  the 

Slumb-linefrom  its  perpendicular  of  7"  and  a  half.  Mr. 
ouguer  ju  ddoufly  remarks,  t h  i [  the  -reateil  moiintJiH 
is  a  aide  coimpared  to  the  %'aU  body  of  the  tcrrclirial 

fTobe  ;  and  that  a  hundred  obiervations,  where  no  fenfi- 
!c  nttr:ic'^Ko:i  is  found,  prove  nothing;  againft  the  New- 
tonian fyllcm  ;  but  that  this  made  at  the  foot  of  the 
vaft  mountain  Chimboraco,  which  i'i  in  favour  of  the 
do^ine  of  attradion,defeTves  the  atieniioa  of  ail  phiJa- 
oplwn. 


A TTRAC TIVK,  fomething  that  has  the  power  rr 

property  of  atr'ndion. 

A'i'tRAC  riVr:S,  rr  Ar  i  ^  Acn  :-  :  Mf.^-chu,^  ^ 
name  given  by  fume  writers  to  wiiat  are  othti  wiic  ciJIri 

ATTRIUL'TE,  in  a  per.cr.:!  fei.rr,  imp!.  ,  aq;;^:;;. 
bclongin;^  to  fomc  pcrfo;i  or  thm^.     1  huj,  uiiiierltar.i", 

I  '  is  an  attribute  of  the  mind,  and  extenfion  an  irttrihj'c 

of  body. 

'I  he  w..rf!  is  Latin,  a:t  ihaumy  and  compounded  of  aj, 
to,  and  tribm^  to  give,  or  afcribe. 

Attriiutbs,  in  theology,  die  feverai  qualitlef  tt 
]>prfeaions  of  the  divine  nature,  which  conftitute  his 

cllcnce. 

The  heathen  mythology  divided  the  deity  into  as  manv 
didinct  beings  as  he  had  attributes.  Thus  the  power U' 
God  was  called  Jupiter,  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 

(  lOd,  Juno,  i^c.  Kut  true  r  !"  '  n  a::  !  f";jr;dl  phtlofi  p'  v 
have  taiipht  the  world  to  coi.I.Ul;  ii;e  liJV  Lrjl  attribute',  of 
(j(h1  us  dih  nitiic  pcrfcLHiui  ,  v.'hich,  thoti^-h  it  exert'; 
itielt  in  tiittercnt  w.iys  .nnd  actic:i  ,  and  confequciitly  aci- 
mits  of  divers  names,  fuch  as  wndom,  go<x!ncfi,  mercy, 
&c.  yet  is  in  itfelf  but  one  fimple  indivtfiblc  principle  ut' 
adion,  whofe  operations  are  all  uniftM^n  ajid  hlm^ 
nious. 

ATTRinv'TF5,  in  lojric,  are  the  prtdicates  of  any  fub- 
jc^t,  or  what  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  thing. 

Attxiii(;t£s,  in  painting  and  Iculpture,  fignilies  die 
fynibols  added  to  federal  fi-urcs  to  intimate  their  pam- 
cular  offiee  .1,  d  vh.ir.iiTu  r.  '^;lu^  tlie  <  u,  !e  the  .irtribute 
of  Jupiter  i  A  pe.i.C(.K  k  uf  Juiioj  a  caducc  of  Mcrc»iry  ; 
a  club  of  l^erculus ;  a  trumpet  of  Fame}  a  balance  of 
Juftice  ;  and  a  pilm  of  Vi«Jtory. 

AT  TRl'I'ION,  in  agcnrr.il  fenfe,  implies  the  nibbing 
or  flriking  of  bodies  one  againft  another,  fi>  as  to  throw 
olFfome  of  their  fupcrlicial  part:clcs. 

'I'he  word  is  Latin^  a//rtfn,  and  derived  from  aJkeit^ 
to  luh  ag;iinfJ. 

The  grinding  or  pclifhii'^  (  f  bodies  is  performed  bv 
attrition,  the  clicds  of  wtiicb  are  heat,  light,  fire,  and 
eledrictty. 

Attrition  is  often  ufed  for  the  fritlirm  of  ;^;ch  fim- 
pk  bodies  as  do  not  wejr  from  rubhiusj  a<;.t4iiii  oj^c  t.\- 
othcr;  but  whofe  fluids  :irc,  hy  (h.;t  motion,  fjbic^ltj 
to  fomc  p.articular  detcrmuiati>-n  ;  as  the  varioui  Venfa- 
tions  of  hunger,  pain,  and  picafure,  are  (aid  to  be  occa- 
fioncd  by  the  attrition  of  tbc  organs  formed  lor  fucb 
impreflians. 

A  I  litrrios,  amonj  divines  fi^nifii's  a  forrnw  or  re- 
peatatitc  for  h.ivir. oitt  ridcd  (iod,  arifiiig  chiefly  from 
the  .ipprehenfions  ot  puniihrreiit,  the  \oh  of  heaven,  211J 
the  torments  of  hell }  and  diticrs  from  contrition,  inafmuch 
as  this  laft  is  conceived  to  arife  fram  a  love  to  God,  as  a^ 
ingredient  or  chief  motive  to  our  forrowand  iqieDlance. 
See  the  article  Ct>STRirioN. 

A  VAUNCHLRS,afflong  bun(ers,t]ie(econd  branches 
of  a  deer's  born. 

AUBIN,  in  horfemanfhip,  a  kind  of  broken  pace, 
between  an  amble  and  a  gallop,  it  it  reckoned  a  de» 
fea. 

AUCTION,  //(..'.'/?,  a  kind  of  public  falc,  very  much 
in  u)c  for  houibold  r.o'ils,  bouks,  plate,  &c,  iJv  t'l.s 
method  of  £ite,  the  higiicft  hiJiUr  is  always  the  buvcr. 

This  was  originally  a  kind  of  fale  amon^  the  raic  ent 
Romans,  performed  by  the  public  crier,  jub  hnjin,  i.  e. 
under  a  fjK-ar,  lti;ck  up  on  th:;r  •  tiifion  hy  fomc  u  .l- 
gillrave,  who  nude  jut  J  the  laie  bv  delivery  of  the 
goods. 

At  DIANISM,  the  fame  with  anthropomorphifm,  or 
.    (lo^rine  of  the  anthropomoiphites.    See  the  article 

ANTHKOrOMoRl'HIT!  5. 

AUDIKNCL,  iu  a   general  fenfe;   (ce  the  article 

Hr  ARING. 

AvDjF.NCE  given  to  anilvifljdors,  implies  the  ceremo- 
nies obferved  in  couriii,  at  the  admilSon  of  amb«fiitaIor», 
or  public  miniftcrs,  to  a  hearing. 

In  England,  audience  is  given  trs  ambalTidors  in  the 

prcfence-ehanibv,' ;  lo  etno;i  ,;nd  rcim.::ir'v,  :n  a  ^.illrry, 
clofet,  (»r  in  anv  p'.ioe  whirc  th^-  king  h..ppeiis  to  he. 
Up.-'n  hein?;  adn-itted,  as  is  the  c  jlh'ni  uf  .-.11  courts,  tiicy 
niake  ihrvc  l<uws,  aUsr  wlitch  tbey  cuvcr  and  (it  down  } 
3  but 
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hat  not  before  the  king  is  covered  and  fat  down,  and 
^tveo  them  the  fign  to  put  on  ihetr  bats. 

iVhen  the  king  doea  not  care  to  have  than  eoveredi 
and  tt,  be  himfelf  flands  uncovered  i  wAich  h  taken  as  a 

At  Conftaminoplc,  fuiniilcrs  ufu^i.y  have  audience  of 
ihr  grand  vizier. 

AcDiENCfi  i*  alfo  the  name  of  a  court  of  Juftice  efta- 
b'ifhed  in  the  Weft- Indies  by  the  Spaniafda,  anfwering 
in  cSicA  to  the  parlUment  in  France. 

Tbcfe  couria  take  in  feveral  provinces,  called  alfo 
audiences  frgni  the  ntmea  of  the  tribunal  to  ivbich  they 
belong- 

Audience  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ccclcfiadical  court 
held  by  the  arcbbiihop  of  Caoteibury,  wherein  difTcrences 
upon  elections,  coofecrations,  inftitutiona,  marriages,  &c. 
UiC  heard. 

AUDIENDO  &  TERMINANDO,  a  writ,  or  nmrc 
prupeily  a  contmiffion,  dire<Sed  to  certain  p'  ribns  when 
anjf  iiotott*  aflembly,  infurreSion*  &c.  is  committed  in 
tuf  place  for  appeafing  it,  and  puniibing  the  of- 
fenders. 

AUDIENTES,  an  order  of  catechumens,  in  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftian  churcii,  coiifiilin^  of  fuch  as  were  but 
newly  inftru£lcd  in  the  myiterics  of  the  Chiiftian  reli- 
gion, and  not  yet  admitted  to  baptifm. 

AUDIT,  a  regular  hearing  apd  enamination  of  an 
account  by  looic  proper  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofc. 

AUDITA  QUERELA,  a  writ  that  lies  ufually  where 
one  is  bound  iu  a  Hatute  merchant,  ftatute  ftaple,  or  re- 
cognizance, when  a  perfon  has  any  thing  to  plead,  but 
bath  not  a  day  in  a  court  for  pleading  it ;  or  where  judge- 
ment is  given  for  debt,  and  the  defendant's  body  in  exe- 
cution ;  then  if  he  have  a  releafr,  or  other  fuflicient 
Ciufc  to  be  liifcli  i<;ciJ  therefrom,  but  w.ints  a  day  in 
court  to  plead  the  ^me,  this  writ  may  be  granted  him 
agaioil  the'perlbn  that  Ins  iconeMd,  or  aipiiift  hia  ex- 
cciitorf. 

Thia  writ  is  granted  by  the  lord  cbanceltoTt  upon  view 

of  the  exception  fuggctlfd  to  the  judges  of  either  bench, 
williiig  them  to  grant  fkimmons  to  the  (berifTs  of  the 
county  where  the  creditor  is,  for  hia  appaarance)  at  a 
certain  day,  before  them. 

AUDI  FOR,  in  a  general  fente»  a  bearer,  or  one  who 
liftcns  and  attends  to  any  thing. 

Auditor  is  alfo  ufed  for  icveral  cfiicers  appointed  to 
audit.    See  Ai;dit. 

Jt  was  anciently  ufed  for  a  judge.  Notaries  are  alfo 
fiequeniiy  calted  audhofcs. 

AoMTolit  according  to  our  law,  is  an  officer  of  the 
king,  or  fome  other  great  perfon,  who,  by  examining 
yearly  the  accounrs  of  the  under- oiTiccrs.  makes  up  a  ge- 
neral book,  with  the  diticrencc  between  their  receipts  and 
charge*,  and  their  allowances  or  allocations. 

Auditor  tbtSiteifts  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer 
who  files  the  telleta  bills*  makes  an  entry  of  them,  and 
gives  the  lord-tieafurcr  a  rertifieateof  the  money  received 
the  week  before.  He  alfo  makes  debentures  to  every 
tej'-.r  t3  lore  they  receive anv  n.oncv  ,  and  t.ikrs  their  2c- 
cuunt^.  He  keeps  the  black-book  of  receipts,  and  the 
tre^furer's  key  of  the  treaftity,  and  feca  eveiy  teller's 
money  locked  up  in  the  new  ireafury. 

AuDlToas  »f  tht  Rtwmie,  or  ef  the  Exihe^vtr^  officers 
w!if>  t.ikf.  tlic  accounts  of  thrif;-'  who  colledt  the  rtvi-nucs 
aitd  titxcs  iiiiil'd  by  parliament,  and  t^k.c  the  accounts  of 
Ihe  fbcirt's  efcheators,  colledtors,  tenants,  .md  cuito- 
aiers,  and  let  them  down  in  a  book  and  peifodl  tbcm. 

AuDtTolts  tf  the  frtfl  anihnfrtfty  are  olBcers  of  the 
cxi  lii-ouer,  who  take  and  make  up  the  account  of  Ire- 
l  .nJ,  Uciwick,  the  Mint,  and  of  any  money  iniprellcd  to 
eny  man  for  the  king's  fervicc. 

AuotTuRS  Ctlltiiate^  CtnutntmU  Ht.  officers  formerly 
appointed  in  coUeges,  &Ci  to  examine  and  paf«  thdr  ac- 
ct^unts. 

AUDITORY,  fomethirtg  relating  to  the  fenfe  of 

hearing.     Sec  the  article  Hearjn  ; 

Ac  niToav,  or  Audience,  an  illlmblv  of  people  who 
^tcnd  to  he.ir  a  prrfon  that  fpeaks  in  public. 

A  u 02  Tut y  ts  silo  ufed  for  the  bench  whereon  a  oia- 
giftratc  or  judge  hears  CaufeSi 
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Auditory  was  alfo  the  place  in  aneirnt  churches 
wl.cre  the  congregation  flood  to  htar  feitncns. 

MtmiMJ  AuDiTOXiir*»  ayditory  paflag^,  in  anatomy  } 
fee  MBATtrs  At^whi. 

Auditory  Xi/'e  ,  inann!om)',a  pair  of  ncrvc5  arifinp 
from  the  meJulIj  obiongati,  witli  two  trunks,  the  one  iff 
which  is  called  the  portiodura,  or  hard  portion,  the  other 
portio  mollis,  or  ibft  portion.   See  the  article  NzRVX. 

The  portto  mollis  enters  the  foramen  of  the  os  petra- 
fum,  and  thence  through  various  little  a;>crturc!,  g 
into  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  where  it  expands  ovc;  .ill 
its  parts,  and  conflitutcs  the  primary  organ  t  t  h:  arjiig. 

The  portio  dura,  palling  the  aquxduft  of  Fallopius, 
turns  back  one  or  more  branches  from  the  anterior  fur- 
face  of  the  procefs  of  the  netrofum,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
craniom.  It  fends  off  alfo  another  branch  intemally, 
which  with  the  branch  from  the  fifth  pair,  fcrvcs  for  tfi..- 
conCiLx^ion  of  the  chorda  t-tinpani.  It  alfo  lends  ofi' 
a  nurt  l  er  of  c;:licr  fmall  ramifications,  which  ran  to  the 
mufcies  and  other  parts  of  the  tympanum. 

AVE  MARIA,  the  angel  Gabriel's  falutation  of  the 
Virgin  Mar)*,  when  he  brought  ber  the  tidings  of  the 
incarnation. 

It  is  liccomc  a  prayer,  or  form  of  (.'evo'ion,  in  the 
Romifii  church,  i  heir  chapicts  an  !  in;,vrii-5  arc  divided 
into  fo  many  ave-marics,  and  fo  n<.ati)  ->atcr-no(lerSs  to 
which  the  papifts  afcribe  a  wonderful  efficacy. 

Dr.  Biogbam  oUerves,  that  among  an  the  Ihott  (pay- 
ers ufed  by  the  primitive  Chriflians  bcf.irc  their  fermons» 
there  is  not  the  \ciit  merilioii  of  an  ave-maria. 

AVENA,  the  Oat,  in  botany  \  fee  the  article  Oat.' 

AVENOR,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king's  ftables, 
who  provides  oats  for  the  horfts.  He  afis  by  warrant 
from  the  mafterof  the  horfe.   See  the  article  IklACTEit 

cf  tht  Herft. 

AVt.NUE,  in  gardening,  a  walk  pbntr!i]  on  each-fide 
with  trees,  leading  to  an  houfc  or  wood,  &c. 

I'he  Englilh  elm  will  do  in  all  grounds,  except 
fuch  as  are  very  wet  and  fhallow  and  this  is  preferred 
to  all  other  trees,  becatife  it  witt  bear  ctitting,  liead- 
\ng  or  Iripping;  In  any  manner,  better  thin  moll 
othrrs.  The  rough  or  fmooth  Dutch  dm  is  approv- 
ed by  f^-Tie,  becuufc  of  its  quick  growth  :  this  is  a 
tree  that  will  bear  removing  very  well  i  it  is  alfo  gtecti 
almoftas  fbon  as  any  ^ant  whatever  in  fpring,  and  con- 
tinues fo  as  long  as  any  j  and  it  makes  an  incomp3r.!blc 
hedge,  and  is  preferable  to  all  other  trees  for  lofty  cfpj- 
Ikt^,  The  lirr.c  1^  v;ilu:ib!c  for  its  rcj«iilaf  growth,  an,! 
line  (hade.  The  horfe  cbefnut  is  proper  for  all  pljc^s 
that  are  not  much  expofcd  to  rough  w  inds.  The  com- 
mon cbafnut  will  do  very  well  in  agnod  ibil,  acid  uici  to 
a  conlldeyable  height,  when  planted  foniewhat  cloft, 
though,  when  it  llamlj  fingle,  it  is  ratb<r  in.Ii  uJ  to 
fpread  than  grow  tali.  The  beech  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
and  naturally  grows  well  with  us  in  its  wild  Hate  {  but  it  is 
lefs  to  be  chofen  for  avenues  than  the  brforcmeotio^icd, 
becaufe  it  does  not  bear  tranfplanting  wcH,  but  is  very 
fubje£t  to  mifcarry.  Laftly,  the  abcle  is  fit  for  any  fo:i, 
.ind  is  the  quickefl  grower  of  any  forcfl-trce.  It  fcldooi 
in  tr.infplantinL',  and  fucteeds  very  wi.il  in  wet  foils, 
111  which  the  others  are  apt  to  fail.  The  oak  is  but  laiJc 
ufed  for  avenues,  becaufe  of  its  flow  growth. 

I'he  old  method  of  planting  avenues  wai  with  regular 
rows  of  trees,  and  this  iias  been  always  kept  To  till  of 
l.iic  ;  but  we  have  now  a  much  more  m.igni,i(  c;];  way  of 
plant. ng  avenues  :  this  is  by  fe:ting  the  trees  in  ciunips 
or  platoon?,  making  the  opening  much  wider  Ulan  be- 
fore, and  placing  the  clumps  of  trees  at  about  300  f«ec 
diftant  froin  one  another.  In  each  of  tbcfc  clumps  there 
ihould  be  planted  either  fcven  or  nine  trees ;  but  it  is  to 
beobferved,  that  this- is  only  to  be  praclifcii  where  the 
aviTueis  to  be  of  foinc  confiilcrnli  ,  ength  ;  for,  in  fijorr 
walks  this  will  not  appear  fo  fij^htty  as  finglc  rows  of 
trees.  The  avenue?  made  by  clump<  arc  fiticil  of  all  fur 
parks.  The  trees  in  each  clump  fliouid  be  planted  30  fvc  t 
afdnder,atid  a  trench  (hould  be  thrown  up  round  the  whole 
r!  .im  to  prevent  the  deer  from  coming  to  the  trees  to 
bark,  i.iem.    Millir'i  Di^. 

AvENM-F,  in  fortification,  nn  opening  or  inlet  into  n 
fott,  baition,  or  the  like,   bcs  the  article  Bastion. 

D  d  d  AVERAGE, 
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AVJ^RAGE,  in  law,  an  ancient  feivice  which  the' 

tenant  nwcd  to  hi:  I'.ird,  by  htirl'i'  or  c.irrij^c. 

Average,  m  tumiutrcc,  hgnifics  the  accidents  and 
tniiifortunes  which  happ<fn  to  fhips  and  their  cargoes, 
from  the  time  of  their  loadiM  and  £iiUng,  to  their  return 
and  unloading }  and  it  is  diviMd  into  three  kinds,  i.  Th<. 
fimple  or  partiru'sr  average,  which  rnnfifts  in  the  extra- 
ordiiury  rxpciuf>  iiKiii;tiI  (or  ihc  fliip  ji  :i".c,  tr  for  the 
nicrt)ijji'li/r.s  nc.  iSiu  h  is  the  \oi>  i)(  alienors,  mails, 
and  rigging,  occafioned  by  the  common  accidentu  at  Tea  ; 
the  d.tinages  which  happen  to  nerchandize  by  Aorm, 
Mice,  ftupwreck,  wet  or  rotting  j  all  which  muft  be 
o6me  and  paid  by  the  thing  whith  fuffered  the  damage. 
t  The  large  atiJ  ct  nmn  n  avc  rape,  n-.:^  thofe  expencc^ 
incurred,  and  dmn^c^  iulUuud  tur  the  common  gcHnJ 
and  fecurity  both  of  the  merchandizes  and  vefl'els,  confc- 
quentlv  to  be  borne  bv  the  ihip  and  caieo*  and  to  be  re- 
gulated upon  the  whole.  Of  this  number  are  the  goods 
(ir  niDncy  glvfti  ft  r  ih-  raiifom  of  the  (hip  and  cargo, 
lhii)j;s  thrown  okcr-bo^iJ  for  the  Uicty  ol  the  Qi'p,  the 
expcncc5  of  unlading  for  ciuciiisg  intoa  river  or  hiirbour, 
and  the  provifions  and  hiie  u(  the  Tailors,  when  ttic  (hip  is 
put  under  an  embargo.  3.  The  fmall  averages,  which  are 
the  expences  for  towing  and  pilotting  the  fliip  out«  or 
into  harbours,  creeks,  or  rivers,  one  third  of  which  muft 
be  cfiatt^t  il  to  the  (hip,  mij  two  thirdb  to  the  c^r^r:. 

Average  n  more  paicicuiarly  ufed  for  a  icrtaiii  contri- 
bution, that  merchants  make  proportionablyr  towards 
their  lofles.  It  alfo  figoifies  »  fmail  duty  which  thofe 
merchants,  who  irnd  goods  in  another  nan's  (hip.  pay  to 
the  roaAer  for  his  care  of  them  over  s.ni  above  the  trrij^ht. 
Hence  it  is  cxpreficd  in  the  bills  ot  iading,  paying  fi>  much 

freigh  t  lor  the  faid  Goods,  with  primage  and  tvcrag^  ac- 

cufiomcd. 

AvtRACEt  in  agriculture,  a  term  ufed  by  the  6tUien 
in  many  parts  of  tnglaod,  for  the  breaking  of  Corn-fields, 
eddilh,  or  rou<>hings. 

The  wi.td  in  tiie  firft  or  law  fenfe  is  JciiveJ  from  a''r- 
rtym^  a  l^bouiing  bcail  :  in  the  fecottd,  or  mercantile 
fenfe,  from  averia,  goods,  or  chattels  ;  from  the  French 
«t'«<>,  to  have  or  pollefs.  In  the  iaft,  or  the  farmer's 
fenfe,  it  may  be  deflved  from  havtry  an  tnglifb  name 
for  oats. 

AVER-CORN,  that  convcy.J  lu  dtc  lord's  granaries 
by  his  tcr,.;n;>.. 

AVEKDUPUIS,  or  Averdupoiss  lytiibt^  a  weight 
much  ufed  in  England,  and  whole  pound  conlafta  of  £k- 
teen  ounces.   See  the  article  W  eiqht. 

AVERIA,  a  general  name  for  catde  of  any  kind  t  but, 
Ih  law,  is  confined  Jo  i'Mii  ;in  J  hr)rfi.sof  the  plough. 

AVER  LAND,  that  piowcj  by  the  Unants  for  the 
ufe  of  their  lord. 

AVERMENT,  an  ofier  of  the  defendant  to  make  eood 
an  exemption  pleaded  In  abatement,  or  bar  of  the  plain- 
tUT'aaaion. 

Gtneral  Averment  is  the  conciufion  of  every  pica  to 
the  writ,  or  in  bar  of  replications«  or  •tbcr  fikadklgs, 
containing  affirmative  matter. 

Parttaaar  Avermbnt  is  when  tb«  life  nf  a  taunt  for 
life,  or  a  tenant  in  tail,  is  averted. 

AVERNI,  among  the  ancient  MiiunllSa,  implied  eer- 
tn'in  hkfs,  grottoes,  .mJ  other  places,  whicli  infoft  with 
poifonoiii  Reams  or  vapours. 

AVKR  I'KNNY,  money  paid  inftead  of  average. 

AVERRHOA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  planu,  whole 
flower  confills  of  nvc  lanceolatcd  petals  ;  the  fruit  is  an 
apple  of  a  turbinated  and  obtufe  pentagonal  figure,  con- 
toning  five  cells,  in  which  arc  difpoN:d  angulir  feeds, 
feparated  by  nR-nihr.mcs. 

AVERRHOIS  1  S,  a  kci  of  Periptctic  philofopbers, 
who  appeared  In  Italy  fomc  time  before  the  rcfioration  o( 
learning,  and  atttcked  the  inunortali^  of  the  foul. 

They  took  their  denomination  from  Averrhocs,  a  ce- 
Jcbratcd  intcrprcttr  f.f  Atirtotlc,  born  at  Cordova  in 
Spain,  in  the  i2lh  century,  from  whom  they  borrowtJ 
th:  ;r  ^liitiii^uifliing  do£ifine.  The  founder  of  this  fe<il, 
Averrhocs,  u  fometimcs  called  the  ComncnUtor,  by  way 
of  eminence,  as  being  fuppofed  to  iuve entered  brftef  all 
the  COOUnentatois  into  thcfcntimentc  of  the  philofopher  ; 
infiMnadl  that  fome  have  pretended  the  foul  of  Ariftotie 
bad  nignted  into  the  body  of  Averrhocs. 
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The  AverrheiAf,'wlio  held  -the  foul  was  moml,  sc> 

cording  to  itMr-iii  or  'jhiliifophv,  wt  |i  ■:r*iitJed  lo  lutjimf 
to  the  Chfi!ii;ui  ihr'i-ldgv,  wliith  tiLttjifcs  it  iii;n<oiijj. 
Hut  tiic  d;llii)ctiua  waj  held  fuipicious  ;  and  this  divorce 
of  faith  Iroiii  teafon  was  rejtCttd  by  the  dofiors  of  that 
time,  and  coudcnuied  b}-  the  laft  cuunai  of  theLetcrani 
under  Leo  X.  yet  it  was  ftili  fecretly  maintained.  Port.. 
ponatius,  Caefajpinus,  and  others,  were  fuipe&ed  of  fa- 
vouring this  opinion  ;  but  the  corpufcular  philofophy, 
now  introduced  into  Italy,  fcems  almufi  to  have  cxtin* 
guifhed  Averrhoifm. 

AVEKftUNCATION,  in  the  aocieot  agricultnie, 
fignified  the  fane  with  pruning.   See  the  article  PntiM- 

I N  c; . 

A\'ERRUNC1,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  an  order 
of  denies,  whofc  peculiar  olfice  it  was  to  avert  mi»|br> 
tunes.    Apollo  and  ilcrcules  were  of  this  order  »noi^ 
ibe  Greeks,  and  Callor  and  PoUiix  among  the  Latins. 
I'hc  word  is  Latin,  and  compounded  of «,  froia,  er 
:  away,  and  the  oblbleie  verb  wrrimat  to  turn. 

A\'J:  R n,  in  the  manege,  implies  furh  a  p.tce  U)  a 
;   horfe  as  is  regulated  and  required  in  the  idrutii. 

AUGJlS,  m  aftranomy,  the  tuac  with  apSdea.  See 
Arsis. 

AUGMENT,  Attrm/ntinn,  in  grammar,  an  accident  of 

rcT!.iin  trnl'.-  ')t  (  irit  k  \f  rl",  Wtnr,  enhrr  the  pri  living 
H  /yll  iblt,  o!  liic  mcfcj.c  oi  ihc  quant.ty  of  the  initial 
voAelj . 

i  here  are  two  fpeciet  of  augment.*,  diilinguilhed  hf 
»  the  epithets  temiptmb  mtd ^UUickx.  I'he  ca^merttim ttm- 
p«raU  is  when  a  Oiort  vowel  is  ch.tnrtd  iiro  a  Ioi;»  c-nr, 
or  a  dipitthong  into  another  of  gic^er  length  :  an  aug- 
m^'  tun  hUahicum,  is  wben  a  fyllable  is  added  at  ihe  be» 
ginning  of  a  word. 

AvcvENTs,  in  oiathemiitirs,  the  fame  w;tb  iacieo 
meats.    See  Fi.vXtO|«s  and  1m  kkmukts. 

AUGMEN  TAl'ION,  in  a  gencial  <^nle,  inif^iet  the 
Jet  of  adding  or  joining  l^mcti^iinj  'o  another,  in  carder 
lu  increafe  its  magnitude,  or  r^-udcc  u  more  couUde* 
rable. 

The  word  is  Mtin,  tmgmmaut,  and  derived  from 
to  increafe. 

Vswt  »f  AuGMENTATtoK,  a  court  ere«51ed  irj  the  27di 
rear  of  Henry  Vlll.  to  take  care  that  the  revenues  of  the 
trown  were  properlv  auzmented  by  the  eftjtrs  anfing 
tram  the  fuppiciiion  of  rcligUMS  houfes.  I'his  court  was 
diflialved  in  the  hrfl  yearof  tht  reign  of  queen  Marv  ^  but 
the  office  in  which  are  many  valuabk  records,  Wk  le* 
maine. 

•.•.rN'TATrriv,  in  hrrr.lJp,',  are  a-Jdit'ofisI  char;>rs 
ta  a  cuat  armour,  frequently  given  as  particular  marks 
of  honour,  and  jcreneraliy  borne  either  on  the  cfcutcheoa 
or  a  conton.  1  bus  all  the  baronets  of  Englsnd  bear  tba 
arms  of  Uiikr  in  Ireland. 

AUGRI  ,  or  A'.vrRi,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  carpen- 
ters, nnll\»right«;,  ^c.  for  bonng  large  round  holes.  It 
cfltuiils  of  a  wooden  handle  and  aaifQH  Made,  tcfniitatcd 
with  a  tieel  bit. 

AUGURS,  aowttg  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  wcte 
officers  appoioted  to  fi»rctel  Astute  eveoa  by  the  chatter- 
ing and  feeding  of  burds,  &c.  There  was  a  college,  or 
community,  of  them,  confrtiiijj  oriGiiLiHy  of  three  mera- 
bers,  with  icfpeit  to  the  three  tribes,  the  Lucercs,  Rham- 
nenfes,  and  Tatienfes :  afterwards  the  number  was  increas- 
ed to  nine,  four  of  them  patricians,  and  five  plebeians :  this 
was  in  tke  coofuUhip  of  M.  Valerius,  and  Q,  Apuletue, 
They  bore  an  augural  flaff,  or  wand,  a'  tl.cn  .Itgn  of  ibeif 
authoritv.    Ciccro  was  of  the  college  r.l  Anjur*. 

/  IKiURY,  in  its  firft  and  proper  Ici  ic,  the  art  of 
furctciiing  future  events  by  the  chsttennp,  fmging,  and 
feeding  of  birds  but  in  its  more  general  llgnification^ 
compfifing  all  the  diffuent  kinds  of  divination ;  which 
Varro  dimngutflws  into  four  fbrtr,  according  to  the  four 
elements;  vi/.  P' romancy,  or  augur\  by  tire  j  Acro- 
ituncy,  or  auguiy  by  air  ;  Hydromaiu  y,  or  zugurv  hy 
water;  and  Geomancy,  or  augury  by  the  earth.  It  u\rfs 
a  very  ancient  fupcrflition  i  for  we  find  it  forbidden  bjr 
Mofts.  It  was  in  great  eReem  among  the  Chaldsans, 
from  whom  the  (J:ccks  learned  it  ;  and  fiom  them  the 
i'ulcans  had  fo  high  a  value  for  this  art,  that,  hv  at  <Je- 
cree  of  the  fenate,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  advice  r .  f  r  h.? 

au^ura 


.  y  Goo 


AUG 

jugtirt  fboiilii  be  held  facrcd,  and  never  deviated  flOtn. 
But  whmt  opinion  Uic  wil'er  Romaas  had  of  the  art,  ap- 
peus  from  the  faying  of  Cato,  recorded  bj  Cicero,  that 
be  wondered  how  two  auguiv  could  oiee^  wUhtMitiaugh- 
Uit  in  each  other's  face. 

'Tlie  place  from  whence  avgurifit  were  taken,  wtt  a 
riSag-giound  j  and  ikrviiia,  on  Virgil,  obfervwi  that 
Aert  was  a  field  fet  apart  for  it,  at  a  Uttle  diftance  from 
Rome.  When  all  things  were  difpoftd  for  taking  an 
augury,  the  ;iu-ui  ciuercG  ;iuy  his  lent  or  |>aviIIion,  li.i- 
biicJ  in  his  ro-c,  and  holding  liis  augural  ftafF  iti  his 
}aoi  i  with  which  he  divided  the  heavens  into  four  pans, 
drawing  a  Itrse  from  ejft  to  wcQ,  and  another  crofi  it 
from  north  to  fouth  :  then  be  facrtficed  to  the  godi,  and 
oftercd  up  a  prayer,  after  which  he  returned  to  ht«  feat, 
indobfcrved  wiiii  great  attention  from  what  part,  a:ij  in 
what  maiiner,  the  fign  from  heaven  appeared.  If,  for 
inftaoce,  there  happened  lightning,  or  a  clap  of  Aaoder, 
item  the  left,  it  was  taken  for  a  favourable  prefage.  • 

But  the  principal  kind  of  augury,  and  from  which  it 
ba$  its  name,  was  the  obfervation  of  binh  ;  to  which  the 
ancients  were  fo  fuperftitiottfiy  addided,  th<it  they  never 
would  undertake  any  Oung  ot  the  leall  importance, 
witboot  confultin^  thcfe  feathered  orade*.  The  invcn- 
tUm  of  this  ait  w  by  feoM  afcrlbed  10  Promeibeaa  {  by 
«ther»  to  OrphcHS. 

The  Romans,  whenever  they  went  to  war,  not  only 
confultedthc  chattering  and  flight  of  birds,  bu:  tliL-ir  man- 
ner of  feeding  likcwae  ;  fox  which  purpole  they  kept 
poultry,  which  (hey  cotnnumly  fetched  from  the  ifland 
of  Eubcea.  Whea  tbey  would  (akc  a  meCkgt  fivm 
thence,  they  flung  Com  before  thecn  :  if  the  (acred 

chirlctns  crowed  about  it,  .--.nJ  ate:  it  grc-filil\,  it  was 
lookcJ  upou  afavour^ible  oiiicn  i  but  if  they  lefuHd  to 
eat  or  drink,  it  was  an  unlucky  ftgn. 

AUGUST,  to  ctaronolocy,  the  eighth  month  of  the 
year,  according  to  our  meUKid  of  computing,  beginning 
with  January :  but  it  was  the  (ixth  with  the  Romans, 
who,  for  that  reafon  called  it  Sextilis  ;  which  name  was 
changed  to  Auguft,  from  Auguftus  Cefar,  becaufe  this 
emperor,  being  returned  fio  n  the  Gauls  in  the  746ih 
^car  of  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform  the  calendar  ;  and 
ta  honour  of  him,  Seatilia  waa  changed  to  Auguft. 
Others  alledgc,  the  reafon  was  becaufe  he  was  firft  made 
conful  in  ihts  month,  and  hccaufc  he  gained  great  \  "fla- 
ries  in  it.  Tbe  Turks  have  alfa  taken  this  name  from 
the  Greek  or  Roman  ca]eiidari»  finoe  tbey  call  it 
Agpiloa. 

AUGUSTALES,  to  Roman  antiquity,  an  epithet 

fiven  to  the  flamcns  or  pticfls  .-•p-ui i:ri  (l  to  ficrificc  to 
Augullus,  after  hjs  dritication,  aud  alio  lu  the  iudi  or 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  fame  priDCie»on  the 
fourth  of  the  ides  of  October. 

AUGUSTALIA,  a  feflival  inftituted  by  the  Roonns, 
in  honour  of  Auguftus  Cciar,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 


A  V  O 


1  i  Ki  are  to  have  all  things  in  common  :  the  rich,  Wb4 
enter  into  the  order,  are  to  ftU  their  poiTeiEons,  and  give 
them  to  the  poor  :  nothing  to  be  received,  without 
leave  of  the  (upeiiur  ;  i(  it  hanpins  tliat  the  nmrik-i  .iic 
obliged,  through  pcrlccution  to  retire,  they  ate  to  bc< 
take  tliemfelves  immediately  to  the  place  whither  their 
fiipefior  b  witbdrami :  they  are  to  employ  the  firft  part 
of  the  morning  in  labouring  with  their  hands,  and  the 

reft  in  reading  :  they  have  SaturJay  r.llc  u-:.'.!  them  to  pro- 
vide thc'tiifcive*  v<uli  ncLi  llarii I'.r.J  ^r^-  pt  rniitted  to 
drink  wine  on  Sundays.  ^Vht•n  tli-)  i;o  c.'.nuaii,  thty 
muft  always  go  two  in  a  company  :  thcv  are  never  to  eat 
but  rn  their  monailcry :  they  are  fbroidden  to  harbour 
the  leaA  thought  of  women  t  they  are  to  receive  no  let> 
tcrs  or  prefents  in  fccret*  Thefc,  with  feveral  other  pre- 
cepts relating  to  charity,  modefty,  chaftity,  and  o;hef 
Caiiilian  vinues,con(Vitu(ewhat  they  cull  the  rule  of  St. 
Auguftill«  which  is  read  in  the  prcfcnce  of  the  monks 
once  every  week.  The  Auguflins  arc  cloatbed  in  Mack. 
At  Paris,  they  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  religious 
of  St.  Genevieve,  that  n'^bcy  being  the  chief  of  the  Olderl 
There  are  nuns  hkcwile  of  this  orders 

AUGUSTJNUS,  the  name  of  Janfenius's  treatife, 
from  which  are  collefled  the  five  famout  propofttioniii. 
enomeraied  niider  the  ankle  Janfenifint  SeejANct* 

.NISM. 

AVIARY,  a  place  f<t  apart  for  feeding  and  propapatitig 
birds,  it  lh':ii!:i  i  e  lu  large,  as  to  ci\ 0  the  birJs  iaw.e 
freedom  of  flight ;  and  turfed,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
foalncfs  on  the  floor. 

AVIS,  the  name  of  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Portu« 
gal,  inftituted  by  Saecho  the  firft  king,  in  imitation  of 
the  order  cf  Alcantara,  w  iujfc  prrcn  cro's  they  wear. 

AULA  1$  ufed  for  a  court  baron,  by  iipeliuan  }  by  fome 
old  ecclefufiical  writers,  for  the  nnre  of  n  chutcn,  and 
fotnetimct  for  a  court  yard. 

AULIC»  an  epithet  given  to  cettaifl  ofllcers  of  the  em<> 
pire,  who  compofc  a  court,  which  decidfS,  without  ap- 
peal, in  all  ptocilTcs  cnt-^red  in  it.  Thus  we  fay,  aulic 
ccuiLctl,  auliij  thamhcr,  nulx  counlillor. 

I  he  auUc  council  is  compoied  of  a  prcfidenti  who  is  a 
catholic  }  of  a  vice-chancellor,  prefented  by  the  arch- 
biihop  of  Mentx  }  and  of  eighteen  couofUlorst  nine  of 
whom  are  prot^ftants,  and  nine  catholics.  They  are 
diviJcd  in;  i  a  bench  fjf  iaw^i-rs  and  always  f'<"i'ti''".v  t'i<- 
empcroi'i  court,  for  which  reafon  ihcy  are  called jujhii.iu 
itnptratoris,  the  emperor's  juftice,  and  aulic  council.  The 
aulic  court  ceafes  at  the  death  of  the  emperor ;  whereas 
the  imperial  chamber  of  Spire  it  perpetual,  rrprefenting 
not  only  the  deceafcd  emperor,  but  the  whole  Germanie 
body,  which  is  reputed  never  to  die. 

Aulic  ni  th-  botbonnc  and  t  reign  unlve: fitic.-,  is  ?.n 
iSt  which  a  young  dtvioe  maintains  upon  being  admitted 
a  doAor  in  divinity- 

It  begins  by  an  hanngUi  of  ihe  chancellor,  addrrlTed 


after  having  fettled  peace  in  Sicily,  Greece,  Syria,  Afia,  ]  to  the  young  doi^or,  after  which  he  receives  the  cap,  and 


and  P.irthia  ;  on  which  occafion  tliey  lihcirile  bttilt  an 
aitar  to  hrm,  infcribed  fertuHit  redud, 

AUGUSTALIS  Pr^afectus,  a  title  peculiar  to  a 
Roman  ma^firate  who  governed  £gypt«  wich  •  power 
much  like  tiiat  of  a  pro^confol  in  other  provinces. 

-'VUGUSTAN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fnmctliinrr 
ig  to  the  cmpeiot  Auguftus 


prcfHlci  at  tlie  aiilir,  or  difpotation. 
AULNh-GLR,  or  Alnacer. 


Sec  the  artitk  At- 


N  ACER. 

AULOS,  «vai»',  a  Grecian  long-mearure ;  the  fame 
with  ftadium.   See  Staoivm. 
AUMHRY,  a  coiintiy  word  deaotiflg  a  cttpboard. 

Sci-  CuproARO. 
AUMK,  a  Dutch  rncafure  fitf  Rbe»iill  wioe^ OMktain- 


ing  forty  Englrih  ealions. 


reljtmg  to  the  cmpeiot  Auguftus,    Thtj'i,  wc  lav,  Au 
guftan  age,  Auguftan  »:ra,  &c. 

AUGUSTINE  MONKS,  a  religious  order  in  the  ^ 
church  of  Rome,  who  followed  the  pretended  rule  of  St.  TkUKCEL  Weight,  an  ancient  kind  of  ballaocey 
Au^uftia,  prefcribed  them'by  pope  Alexin.! -r  IV.  in  the  now  oat  of  ufe,  being  prohibited  bv  feveral  ftatuiet«  on 
year  1256.  There  had  arifcn  feVeral  re!  .ions  orders  in  account  of  the  many  deceits  prai£)i(ed  by  it.  Itconlifted 
the  thirteenth  c-ntury,  as  the  [urarhinij  brothers,  fnunJ  '  (»f  fcaleS  hanging  on  hooks,  failcncd  at  Ci:h  r  rid  of  .t 
cd  by  Dominic  Guiman  ;  the  minims,  by  .St.  Francis  1  beim,  which  a  man  lifted  up  on  his  hand.  In  minv  parts 
Affiflius  ;  and  others.  Innocent  IV.  formrd  3  dcfign  of  of  England,  auncel-wcight  fipiifie*  meat  fold  by  the 
turning  ftveral  of  thefe  orders  into  one  i  which  dclitgn  band*  without  fealca* 

waa  estecuted  by  hia  fuccefibr  Alexander  IV.  who  made  |  AUNE,  a  long-meafure  uled  in  France  to  ceafllM 
one  congregation  of  them«  under  the  nameef  Auguftin  » cloth,  flufFs,  ribbmis,  he. 

hermits.  I     At  Rouen  it  is  cjiuuI  tc  one  Knglifti  ell,  at  Calais  to 

At  prcfcnt  the  ordrr  is  d-vided  into  feveral  br.Tnchcs  ;  \  i.C2,  at  I. v.;;.-      ♦  ■■.^i,  and  at  I'^ris  to  c.95. 
as  the  hermits  of  St.  Paul  i  the  leronymitans  j  the  monks  |     AVOCATC)RIA,a  mandate  ot  the  inij>cror  of  Ger« 
of  St.  Bridget ;  and  the  bare  foot  . d  Auguftins,  inftituted  many,  addrefled  to  fome  prince,  in  order  to  Hop  hU  un- 
by  n  Portuguele*  in  1574,  and  confircied  by  pope  Cle-  lawful  proceedings  in  any  cauie  appealed  to  him. 
meat  VIII.  in  1600.  Aa  in  the  rule  of  St.  Auguflin,     AVOIDANCE,  in  the  canon  law,  b  when  a  benefice 
which  tbey  pretend  to  ftUDV»  it  ta  liricfly  thi«':  Tlie  i  become*  troid  of  en  incumbent  which  happens  either  in 

faa. 
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^Ctt  u  by  the  deatii  of  the  parfon,  or  in  law,  u  by  cefton, 

deprivation,  rcfirrnition,  &C.  In  t^:--"  fi'it  orthL-fe  cafe?, 
the  patron  niult  [ake  notice  oi  the  avoiJ4ncc,  at  hi; 
peril  ;  but  in  a\  (>:djncc  by  lavr,  the  ordinary  is  obliged 
to  give  notice  to  the  patron,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
lapfe. 

AVOWEE,  one  who  bai  a  right  to  pfdent  to  a  be* 
nHice.   See  Advowson. 

Mc  ij  thus  called  ui  contrsdilTirclion  rhn(r  who 
only  hive  the  lands  to  which  the  advowfon  belongs  iot  n 
term  of  vcarspor  by  virtue  of  intrufioa  Of  dUKifia.  See 
.the  ankle  lNTiiusioit,&e. 

AVOWRY,  in  law,  is  when  a  perfon  diftrained  foes 
out  a  replevin  fur  tfieii  the  diftf.sincr  niufl  avow,  and 
jutllfy  his  plea,  whtih  a  called  bis  avowry.  £cc  the  ar- 
ticle Replevin. 

The  avowry  muft  contain  fufficient  matter  for  judgment 
to  have  return,  but  fo  much  certainty  i«  net  required 
therein,  35  in  a  declaration  ;  and  if  made  for  rent,  though 
ic  :ippi'ai  i  that  part  of  that  rent  is  not  due,  yet  the  avowry 
is  p'Hid  fbr  (hf  reft. 

AUK.A,  m  chemiftry,  a  certain  fine  and  pure  fpijit, 
found  in  every  animal  or  vegetable  body  ;  but  fo  fubtile, 
«t  only  to  be  fufccptiUe  bv  it>  Anell  and  tafte»  or  other 
cffilfts,  not  ftnifid  in  any  other  but  that  bod*.  This  aura 
exhibits  the  proper  characflcrs  of  the  body,  by  which  it  is 
accurately  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  -,  but  is  iifelf  too 
fine  and  thin  to  be  fecii  by  the  r',Ts,  though  armed  with 
a  microfcope  i  or  felt  by  the  hands  ;  and  withal,  is  cx> 
ttemely  volatile }  fo  that,  when  pure  and  finglr,  it  flics 
oft*  by  its  great  tnobility,  mixea  with  the  air,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  the  great  chaos  of  all  volatiln  ;  and  there, 
(11  1  retaining  its  fame  nature,  it  floats  till  it  f.ill5  down 
in  fnow,  hail,  rain,  or  dew,  when  it  again  enters  the 
bofom  of  the  earth,  impregn  ttcs  it  with  its  prolific  vir- 
tue, and  is  at  lengih  received  by  other  juicct  of  the  earth, 
and  conveyed  into  the  bodies  or  animals  and  vegetables  ; 

.nnJ,  by  this  icvolufioii,  pafTcs  into  new  bodie5,  whofc 
m.ils  it  atiiinates  aiul  diiccts.  The  fubile  fluid  is  lodged 
in  the  eiil  nt  the  body,  to  prevent  its  beinr;  diflipated  and 
thrown  on  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  all  the  ancient  alchy- 
mifts  fay,  fpirit  rrfidea  in  fulphur.    Bttrb,  Chrm. 

AURANTiUM,  in  bouny,  the  orange.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Oran'CB* 

AI  P^KLIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  Time  with  what 
i'.  rr.<ite  ufmUv  called  chryfalis,  aiid  fometimcs  nymph. 
See  the  .irtiri;  s  Chrysalis  and  Nymph. 

AUK  LOLA*  in  its  original  figniiication,  figotfies  a 
jewel  which  is  propofed  as  a  reward  of  viftory  in  fomc 
public  dtfp  itf.  n.T.cc  the  Roman  fchoolnicn  applied  ir 
to  denote  trc  it«-.;.-d  hil^oivcd  on  martyi;,  vir^-iiis,  ;ii-,d 
dvi}  v:,  on  account  of  their  works  of  fupctunir  .ticn 
and  ntcr  ,  u!c  it  to  fignify  the  crown  of  glory,  with 
wl'-i"^  !  tl'CV  idorn  the  heads  of  faints,  confetrois,  tec. 

AUREUS,  a  Roman  goU  coin,  equal  in  value  to. 
twenty-five  denarii. 

Al'  'ir  ■•  :<>  A'tifv^orth,  the  aureus  of  the  hi^-her  em- 
pire wcii»hcd  near  live  penny-weight  ;  and  ia  the  lower 
empire,  little  more  than  half  that  weight*  We  Icam 
ftom  Suetoniuii  that  it  was  cuftomary  to  give  surei  to  the 
vidors  in  the  chariot*  races. 

AURICLE,  in  nnatomy,  that  par*  r-f  th?  ear,  which  h 
prominent  from  the  head,  cillcd  by  iruny  authors  auti_. 
cx^tin.i.    trc  the  article  Mar. 

Auricles  «/  thi  ILart.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  ap- 
pendages of  ih'.-  heart  at  its  bafc,  and  are  diftinguifbcd  by 
the  oamet  of  the  right  and  left.  The  right  auricle  is 
much  lar^r  than  theleft,  and  this  is  placed  in  the  hinder, 
that  in  the  anterior  part.  They  are  intended  as  diver- 
ticula for  the  blooj,  during  the  fyfiolc.  Their  fubftance 
is  mufcular,  being  compofcd  of  firong  fibres,  and  their 
motion  i:;  not  f>  ncbrooous,  hut  achrooous  with  that  of 
the  heart.   See  the  article  Hcakt. 

AURICUf.AR,  whatever  belongs  or  relates  fo  the 
ear.  Thus  we  lay,  auricular  witncfs,  auricular  con- 
ikif:  n,  ies,  as  being  dome  feeiedyi  and  ax  it  were  in 
the  car. 

AuRlcULAk  MtSihcs,  fuch  as  arc  ufed  in  tbe  CUfC  of 
itiftcmpers  in  the  ear.   i>cc  the  article  Ear. 

AuKicuLARts  Dtgisusy  the  little  finger,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  is  coBintwly  ufed  to  pick  the  ear.  ' 
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flcllatinn  of  ihc  northern  hcmifphcrf,  conf.'.'. .,.    i,f  tvj^j,,. 
t',-thr<;c  liars,  according  to  l  ychu  ,   loiij  accwdinjj  m 
ilcv  iliu5  ,  and  fixtv-eieht  in  the  liritannir  raraJovue: 
ALRiPiGMENTUM,  Orfxment,  in  «,tjj  ^ 

tory.    See  OanMlltT. 

AURIS,  the  ear,  in  anatomy.    Sec  Ear. 

AURISCALPIUM,  an  inftiurocnl  to  clean  the  ears, 
ai^d  fcrvin^^  aUo  for  Miy  other  operation  in  diiMcn  of 

(h.<t  part. 

AURORA,  the  morning  twilight,  or  that  faint  light 
which  appears  in  the  morning,  when  the  fun  it  mmii 
eighteen  degrees  of  the  horivun. 

-Ai  RoRA,  the  goddefs  of  :he  morning,  accordtn-  to 
the  pag.111  mythology.  She  was  tiic  tiauphter  of  Hype- 
liun  ;]nd  Theia,  according  to  Hefiod  ;  but  of  Titananj 
Terra,  according  to  others.  It  was  under  this  awt 
that  the  ancients  deified  the  light,  which  fbreniot  the 
rifing  of  the  fun  above  our  hemifphere.  The  poets  rt« 
prefcnt  her  as  rifing  out  of  the  ocean,  in  a  chariot,  with 
rol'v  fini^ers  dropping  ^tntle  dew.  dtfrribes  bet 

akcnding  in  a  flame-coloured  chariot  with  four  horfes. 

AuKOBA  Btreeiii,  the  mvtbern  dawn  or  light;  artu 
matkable  meteor  of  a  luminous  appearance,  oncn  vi^ie 
during  the  night  in  the  nordiem  parts  of  tile  heavens. 

This  meteor  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  phsnomcni^ef 
whieh  the  foHowinw  are  tlic  principal. 

t.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  hori/on  there  ts  COa- 
monly  the  appearance  of  a  very  black  cloud  |  we  fty  ap- 
pearance, becaufe  it  is  evidently  no  real  cloud,  thefmalWft 
ftars  being  viGUe  through  it.  This  apparent  cloud  is  ex- 
tended fometimes  farther  towards  the  weA  than  towards 
the  ejff }  fometimes  farther  tcwarJ;  th-.-  t.ift  th;«n  towai  Jj 
the  wcH  )  and  generally  takes  up  about  a  quarter  of  th« 
horizon. 

2.  The  upper  cdn  of  this  cloud  ts  ecoerally  tcrmi-. 
nated  by  a  very  lucid  arch,  from  one  to  riowr  or  five  dc* 

grefs  bioad,  whofc  renter  is  bc!:)W  the  huri/r;n.  Sonit- 
timc^  there  are  two  r^r  mote  of  thcfe  archr^,  fjne  a»>o»e 
JMOther,  In  fome  the  rk  ud  i^  not  tt  rrn ii; u;e^-t  by  tn arcfl, 
but  by  a  lotig  ftreak  of  light  lying  parallel  to  the  horiaOA. 
The  limborthts  luminous  arch,  or  parallel  ftrcak,  it  not 
always  even  and  itgular,  but  finks  lower  in  liirae  parts 
than  in  others. 

3.  Out  of  this  arch  proceed  ftream'of  light,  genenlly 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  but  fometimcs  a  litde  in- 
clined toit.  Moft  of  them  fcem  to  end  in  a  point,  liLe 
pyramids  Of  cones,  and  often  very  much  rclcmble  the 
tails  of  comets.  Sometimes  there  is  no  lumin««n  srcf, 
II'  r  (Ircik  c:f  !i,-ht  ;  and  Chen  the  ftrearns  fi<ni  d  - 
out  troni  bfhind  the  dark  cloud,  bcin^  diliinci  1jo:;>  h^u 
other  a!  lJu-:r  bafc  s. 

4  I  he  upper  ends  of  the  ftreams  inccflanlly  appear 
.lud  \  ..atrh  again,  as  quirk  as  if  a  «uffa'n  wcte drawn 
backwards  iuid  Uuvircs  before  them  ;  which  foineiinca 
caulcs  foch  a  feeming  trembling  in  the  air,  that  the  upper 
p.itt  of  the  heavens  were,  if  wc  may  be  allowed  theax* 
prtf&un,  in  convulfums. 

5.  Tbay  fometimes  fcem  to  meet  in  the  zenith,  or 
more  comnonly  about  ten  degrees  to  the  fouthward  of  it, 
and  there  curling  roand,  they,  in  fbmemeafurr,  imitate  a 
flame  confined  under  an  arch  ,  ,ind  bcini:  fici;uL-i:t!v  '.ir^rj 
wi:h  vnrious  colours,  exhibit  a  mofl  bcau'.itul  appearance, 
rkiiuijlir.L'  a  canopy  tit^ely  painted,  of  abouttenoitsrtoiy 
degrctrs  in  breadth. 

In  many  auroras  there  are  ftreamt  afcending  frin  thcfe 
parts  of  the  heavens,  which  lie  fevrral  degrees  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  canopy  ;  and  in  forre  rhev  appear  to 
arifc,  though  very  rarely,  almoft  as  1  r^c  .^rd  numerous 
from  the  fouthern  as  from  the  northern  parts  of  tDe  ho- 
rizon. 

6.  Tbe  height  of  the  aurora  borealis  is  very  great  i  hr 
that  on  the  qmIi  of  March  1715,  was  vifible  from  tbe 

weft  fide  of  Irchnd,  to  the  confines  of  Rufiia  and  !*  I  r:i 
to  the  c  il  ;  and  perhaps  much  further;  extending  at  k-lt 
over  thirty  d(":.'rces  oi  lt;n^:t:iic,  i-iyi  in  latitude  from 
about  the  fiftieth  degree  over  almoft  all  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  cxhibitinti^,  nearly  at  the  f^ie  time,  tbe  Cine 
appearances  at  all  places. 

7.  Thcfc  phsBHomena  have  always  been  very  frequent 
in  cottntriet  near  the  frigid  cone  ,  but  very  rare  m  r  ur 
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latitude.    They  are  now  ho««wr  become  ?ery  frequent 

with  i:s  but  aU'ays  fccm  to  proem!  from  the  north} 
and  uc  as  yet  unknown  to  tlic  mhsbitants  of  the  more 
feuthCfn  pifts  of  our  hiini  plv.rc.  \Yhetttcr  they  are 
knoum  to  thofe who  inhabit  tiie  louthcrn  frigid  zone,  is 
ytt  undetefmined.  .  ^ 

8.  In  fome  there  arc  trains  of  Ii^bt  t«nnui|l  horizon- 
tally, fomctimcs  from  the  middle  of  the  extremes,  and 
ibme'times  wr.r.  on.  extreme  to  another  :  aiu!  from  thcfi: 
uaioi  ftreama  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  often  anlc, 
and  accompany  them  ai  they  pa&  along. 

Q.  When  ail  the  ftieamiiig  b  over,  the  aurora borealit 
comm  ^nJy  degenerates  into  a  bright  twilight  in  the  north, 
and  thcic  gradu.illy  dies  away. 

lO.  it  IS  probable  thcfc  phaenomcna  often  happen  in 
cloudy  nights,  though  wc  aie  not  1' r.iiblc  ol  them  ;  for 
it  i«  oblcrvablc  that  in  fuch  nights  there  is  frequently 
more  light  than  what  ufually  pfoceeds  from  the  fiars 

alone.  ,  ,  ... 

The  rrioR  obvious  folution  of  the  aurora  borealts,  or  at 
leaft  wh -t  wiiukl  appear  lo  to  t.Mfc  who  hive  only  attend- 
ed to  the  cUcumUantcs  of  lomc  particular  meteors  of 
this  kind,  is,  that  it  is  a  thin  nitro  fulphurcous  vapour, 
raifcd  in  our  atmofphcre,  confiderably  higher  than  the 
clouds  i  that  this  vap  ur,  by  (ermeniation,  takes  6rc, 
and  ihe  cxplofioiii  of  one  portion  of  it  kindling  the  next, 
the  flafhcs  luccced  one  aiiuthcr  til!  the  whole  quantity  of 
vapour  within  their  reach  i-  let  on  fire. 

Some  have  thou^t  that  vapours  rarefied  exceedingly 
bv  fubterraneous  life,  and  tinged  with  fulphurcous  ftcams, 
might  thence  be  difpofeJ  to  fliine  in  the  night, and  rifing 
«p  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere;  or  even  beyond  its  li- 
mits, might  produce  thofc  undulations  in  the  air,  which 
COoftitute  this  phjenomenon.  But  thefe  hypothcfes  have 
been  reicded,  as  ihfufRcient  it  having  been  thought 
imiMftble  to  account  for  all  the  circumftances  from 

them.  ^  , 

Dr.  Halley  therefore  thought  proper  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  magnetic  effluvia  ut  the  earth,  which  he  fuppofes 
to  perform  the  fame  kind  of  circulation  with  regard  to  it, 
M  the  effluvia  of  any  paiticular  urrclU  do  with  refpedt 
to  that,  vis.  that  they  enter  the  orth  near  the  (both  pole 
and,  pcrvadmg  its  pores,  pafs  out  again  at  the  fami 
diftance  from  the  northern:  and  thinks,  they  may  fomc- 
times,  by  the  coiicourfc  of  fevcral  caufts,  very  rarely  co 
incident,  and  to  us  as  yet  unknown,  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  fmall  degree  of  light,  cither  from  the  greater 
denfity  of  the  matter,  or  perhaps  from  the  greater  velo- 
city of  its  motion  after  the  fame  manner  as  we  li^eelec- 
ical  bodies  emit  light  in  the  dark. 

de  Mairan  his  given  u:.  a  phyfical  and  hiftorlcal 

 ifc  on  tha>.^urora  borcili  ,  and  cnd<.avi>u,s  to  prove, 

^  tbl<3kis  owing  V  the  xodiacai  licht,  or  the  atmofphere 

{  of  tliifun,  fpread  oft  cach  i'tdc  of  tt  along  the  zodiac,  in 

the  form  of  a  pyramid.    This  he  fays  is  fonedmes  ex 
tciiJcJ  to  fucli  a  tcn-th  as  to  reach  beyond  the  orbit  of 
our  earth,  and  then  by  mixing  itfclf  with  our  atmo 
fphcre,  and  being  of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  produces 
the  feveial  appearances  oblervable  in  the  aurora  bo- 

''vire  thought  proper  to  mention  thefe  folutions,  be. 
cattfe  they  come  from  two  very  iriL^enious  philofophcrs, 
tliough  they  are  certainly  too  fuic  fpun  to  hold,  ano 
leem  nootiicr  th.inthc  ingenious  reveries  of  pcrfons  dc 
^ermioed  to  frame  an  bypothcfis  at  any  rate.     We  nvjy 
certainly  find  materials  for  the  aurora  bore:.:i^,  without 
having  recourfe  either  to  the  magoetical  effluvia  of  the 
earth  ,  or  the  zodiacal  light,  the  nature 'of  both  which  we 
are  wholly  unacquainted  with.    The  tfBuvia  contir.ually 
exhaled  "Om  the  furfac:  o\  the  earth,  if  rightly  confi- 
deffc<)»  ^  affiBrd  a  very  eaiy  and  natural  Mutioo,  u  we 
lhall  now  endeavour  to  Ibew. 

Firft,  Wc  know  from  experiment,  that  thore  are  Ibme 
Heam  s ,  as  inflammable  fulphurcous  ones,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  fo  great  a  degree  of  cxpanfion,  that  they  will 
fender  themfelvcs  lii^lucr  than  the  air  they  float  in,  even 
^l^cn  that  fluid  is  as  rare  as  it  can  be  rendered  by  art ; 
for  they  will  rife  to  the  top  of  an  exhaufted  receiver  : 
fuch  fleami*  or  exbahtions,  therefore,  iiTuiag  from 
mines,  wolcanoe,  Uc  in  the  bowels  of  tbeeanh,  muft 
neceflarily  afeend  towards  the  top  of  the  atno^here,  at 
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leaft  till  they  come  to  a  region  where  the  atr  is  as  rare 

and  as  much  expanded  a<.  it  can  be  nu  lc  by  the  air-pump 
here  below.  This  height,  according  to  Dr.  H.i!lcv'» 
Computation,  foniiJci.!  on  the  refraition  of  a  ray  of  ligiit, 
is  forty-four  miles  and  a  half  (fee  A  i  -.rosriiERF.)  :  but 
may  piobaUy  be  much  greater  ,  f  >r  :he  air  is  higher 
than  any  vapours  capable  of  rcfiading  a  ray  of  light  caa 
afcend. 

Secondly,  Thefe  cfSuvia  being  raifcd  to  the  top  of  the 
atir.olphcrc,  or  near  it,  and  floating  there,  will  neceflariiy 
be  earned  towards  the  pollr  regions,  for  the  following 
reafons.  i.  Becaufi.  the  fuperior  current  of  ihe  air,  at  a 
great  diilajice  from  the  equator,  tends  that  way.  z.  Wr 
know  from  experiment  that  whatever  fwint;.  upon  a  fluid, 
which  revolves  about  an  axis.  Is  by  that  vci)  rnot  on  ear- 
ned towards  the  extrtmltic*  of  that  axis.  I  liii  is  cx- 
adly  the  cafe  of  thefe  effluvia  ;  for  they  float  near  the 
top  of  the  atmofphcic,  which  continually  revolves  about 
the  axis  of  the  earth  }  and  mull  therefore  be  neceflariiy 
carried  towards  the  polar  region  .  3.  Thefe  rfHuvta  being 
collefled  togeiher,  at  or  ntai  clu  pnic-,  ai:,l  of  .m  in- 
flammable naturr,  may  calily  be  fuppoled  t<>  tcimtiit, 
when  they  rr.^cc  with  other  heterogeneous  particles  pro- 
per for  producing  fuch  an  cfTcdt,  and  emit  nery  fire^uns, 
which  will  naturally  rife  into  fuch  parts  of  (he  atffl({< 
fphere  as  are  ftill  lighter  than  that  in  which  thefe  cor« 
pufcles  na'u'-ally  floated  ;  that  is,  dircilly  upwards  from 
the  center  of  the  earth  :  but,  acorJiiig  to  tli:  rules  of 
perfpettivc,  (ne(e  ftrcams,  though  they  really  divcigc  as 
radii  from  a  center,  will  appear  to  a  fpedatoi'  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  to  converge  towards  a  point }  wbidi 
point  will  feem  to  be  diredly  over  his  head,  if  the  ftrcams 
afcciiJ  r.  -^i  'inv.s  from  the  cciitrrof  ihe  t,!r:h  but  if 
they  ilcvutc  all  one  way  from  that  diiectiOii,  the  point 
will  be  on  that  fide  the  zrmth  towarJs  win  h  ncy  in- 
cline. To  illullrate  this,  let  us  fuppofc  fevcral  ilrings  to 
hang  down  from  the  ciillng  of  a  room,  and  a  candle  tH 
be  placed  on  a  table  below  thetn  :  fltadows  of  ihefe 
threads  Will  alt  converge  towards  tlic  point  on  the  ceiling 
immediately  over  the  candle  :  .ind  if  thry  ^rc  madi.-  to 
incline  from  a  perpendicular  dircctinn,  fuppufe  all  >.ae 
way,  the  point  M convcrgency  will  remove  {r^m  the  fpot 
ima»Mliately  over  the  candle,  towards  that  fide  of  the 
room  to  which  the  upper  ends  of  the  ftrings  incline. 
Now,  if  a  perfon  hai  \\<:\v:-i]  '.l.cm  fiom  the  plare  where 
the  candle  was  fct,  and  rdcind  their  places  to  the  ceil- 
ing, iht^y  wojld  hive  appeared  to  have  cotiv"r^'jd  Towards 
the  fame  point  to  which  ihtir  fhadows  were  dircdcd  by 
the  candle. 

And  if  the  ftreams  fpread  themfelves  as  they  rife,  but 
not  too  much,  they  will  ftill  appear  tapering  towards 
their  upper-ends  like  cones  or  pyramids  ;  juft  as  the 
fides  of  a  long  walk  fcem  to  a  perfon  viewing  it  from 
one  end,  to  approach  each  other  at  the  hmefi  extre* 
mity. 

Hence  every  phenomenon  of  the  aurora  boredit  may 

be  cadly  accounted  for ;  and  tts  height  may  be  c'alculateil ' 

in  the  folio  win  minncr. 

Let  the  fine  of  the  t  it  •,  .in.  n  of  the  jiole  be  —  thefine 
of  the  greatcft  altitude  of  the  lucid  aich  ~  nt,  the  fine  of 
half  the  diftance  of  the  legs  of  the  arch  fr.im  each  oiher» 
at  the  horixoa  sig^  the  temi-diamcter  of  the  earth  =  a, 
and  the  fine  of  the  angle,  which  is  equal  to  the  greateft 
alt  t'idc  of  the  arch,  and  the  altitude  of  the  equator  i.ilccn 
together,  be  —  b  ;  thus  the  diftance  of  the  matter  in  the 
vertex  of  the  arcb»  ffook  an  obferver,  will  beexprdled 

AURUlM,  Gold,  in  mtural  hiOory {  fte  ilie  article 

Gold. 

The  Latin  term,  mmm,  is  chiefly  ufcd  to  denote  cer- 
tain chemical  pceparatiQns,  wbeieof  gold  is  the  principal 

ingredient. 

AuRUM  Fu.'mir.avs,  a  chemical  compofuion  prepared  by 
diflblving  grjld  111  aqua  regia,  and  piet  ip.tatiiiji  tne  metal 
from  the  mcnftruum,  by  adding  a  voljtiic  alkali :  after 
which  the  precipitated  ptrwder  is  edulcutated  by  frequent 
effufions  of  warm  watH^,  and  then  dried  in  the  lhade. 

The  aurum  fulmioaaa,  prepared  in  this  man  ner,  weighs 
alwat  one  fourdi  part  ohwc  than  the  gold  employed,  three 
putiof  gold  yielding  four  of  die  tulminatiiig  powder 
£  e  e  '  according 
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  to  Lemay*  Kunclcel,  and  other  praclica! 

writen.  "PW  of  the  increafe  proceeds  frewn  tbe  volatile; 
alkali  ;  for,  on  adding  to  the  aurum  fulnUnajU  a  little 
variolic  acid,  the  vol*ttlc  fait  rifes  ia  rublimation,  fa- 
tiated  with  the  acid  :  tbe  remaining  powder  is  found  to 
be  divefled  of  its  ruloiioating  power.  From  the  coali- 
tion oir  tic  trohtile  alklli  with  the  nitrous  acid  in  the 
megfawMi  refiilM  in  Munenwcal  oitre.  a  fait  whicb  of 
iifdf  tfetontteioii  being  heated ;  but  by  what  power  or 
mechanifm  Its  detonating  quality  is  fo  remarkably  in- 
creafcd  intheaurutn  fulnninans,  is  unknown. 

The  explofion  of  aurum  fulminans  is  more  vehement 
than  of  any  other  koown  kind  of  matter :  it  goci  otT  in  a 
lefs  degree  of  heat  diaa  any  of  the  other  exptofive  com- 
pofttions ;  and  even  grinding  it  fomewhat  imaftly  in  a 
morur,  is  fufficient  tor  making  it  explode.  Some  in- 
ftancet  are  mentioned  in  the  Brdlau  collc^ion  ,  ji  J  the 
£pbeiiieride«  Nature  Cunolotum,  ofaveryfmull  quan- 
tity bitfffing  in  pkcea  the  marble  mortar  ia  which  it  was 
nibbed;  and  an  accident  of  the  6aie  kind  happened 
feme  years  ago  to  a  Hdlfttl  cbenift  here.  Tbt  operator 
cannot  therefore  be  too  much  on  his  g;iuml  ia  the  manage- 
ment of  fo  dangerous  a  preparation. 

It  has  been  reckoned,  that  a  few  grains  of  J  ju  rn  ful- 
minans aft  with  as  much  force  as  fcvcral  ounces  of  gun- 
powder: but  the  anions  of  the  two  are  of  fo  diHerent 
kinds,  that  it  is  diScultto  detcrmiiie  io  wbatmauner  their 
ftren^th  can  be  compaied.  The  report  of  aurom  ftilmi 
nans  is  of  extreme  acutencfs,  offending  the  ear  far  more 
than  that  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gun-powder )  but 
does  not  extend  to  fo  great  a  diftaiice,  fecming  to  differ 
from  it  aa  the  fiwnd  of  a  fliort  or  tenfe  mufical  ftrijie* 
froni  dtat  of  a  long  one,  or  of  one  which  is  left  ftretched. 
In  fomr  pxpcrrmrn!;  msdc  before  the  Royal  Society,  and 
mentujiiL'd  In  the  hril  s'Lilumcof  Dr.  Birch's  hiftory,  au- 
runi  h:!rnjfu,-i'-:  <  Idfcd  up  iniltroci^  holl>jvv  iron  ball, 
and  hcaud  in  the  fire,  did  not  appear  to  explode  at  all ; 
while  gun-powder,  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  burfl  tbe 
hall.  Un  tbe  other  hand,  a  little  aurum  fulminans*  ex- 
ploded on  a  metalline  plate  in  the  open  air,  makes  ao  im- 
f  cflion  ar  ]Krforation in  the  plate  $  an  efftt!^  which  gun- 
powder could  fcarcely  produce  in  any  quantity. 

This  remarkable  ene£t  of  aurum  fulminans  on  the 
body  wliinb  ferm  for  ilt  fnpport»  has  induced  fome  to 
believe ^at  Ha  afiiMi  ia  vtmei  diiefly  or  folely  down- 
wards. It  appears,  however,  to  zSk  in  all  dire(^inri!,  : 
for  a  wci(;ht  laid  upon  it,  either  receives  a  like  imprciliijii, 
or  is  thrown  off :  and,  in  the  collection  above  mention- 
ed, an  account  it  eiven  of  a  large  quantity  (fome  ounces) 
which  exploding  nom  ton  great  beat  ufcd  in  the  drving 
of  ii«  hndcs  open  the  doen,  and  Ibamered  the  windowa 
in  pMsect.  Mr.  KeHot  found,  that  wlien  a  ftw  graini  of 
the  powder  were  placed  berweci:  t  wn  Icivcs  of  paper,  and 
cemented  to  one  of  them  by  gum  wJtcr,  only  the  leai 
which  touched  the  powder  was  torn  by  the  explofion, 
and  the  other  fwcllcd  out  i  and  that  when  both  were 
brought  into  clofe  conud  with  it,  by  prefEng  them  to- 
gether, it  tore  them  both  ;  from  whence  he  concludes, 
that  the  action  of  the  aurum  is  greatefl  on  the  bodies 
which  it  immediately  touches,  both  this  property,  ar.d 
the  acutenefs  of  the  repoit,  may  pof&bly  depend  upon  one 
Caafe»  the  celerity  of  the  expanfion  :  experiments  have 
Ihewn^  that  the  refifianoc  of  the  air,  to  Indies  in  motion, 
inerealb  with  the  velocity  of  die  body  in  a  very  high  ra- 
tio ;  and  perh-tp-?  th^  velocity  with  uliirh  ai;rani  inlmi- 
nans  expludc^k,  may  be  io  great,  that  it  is  rdiUcd  by  the 
air  as  by  a  foltd  maft.  Ltmft  CmmtrutM  fkikfifltiu- 
Itfbiucum. 

AuauM  JUkfivum^  or  Mefaiamy  a  chemical  preparation 
ufed  bv  japan nen  in  gilding  tlieir  vcfliela :  it  ii  pude  in 

tbe  following  m^nRCT. 

Take  oC  tin  one  pound,  of  flowers  of  fulphur  fcven 
ounces,  of  Ul  ammoniacum  and  purified  qtiickrilver, 
each  half  a  pound.  Melt  the  tin,  and  add  the  quick- 
film  to  it  io  that  fbte ;  and  when  the  mixture  a  become 
coM,  powder  it,  and  grind  it  with  the  fit  aramoniaettm 
and  fulphur,  till  the  whole  be  thoroughly  commixt. 
Calcine  them  in  a  mattraft;  and  the  other  ingredients 
fubliniiiig,  the  tin  will  be  converted  ntn  tht- aurum  mo 
fricum  t  and  will  be  foond  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  glafs 
like  a  mafrof  bright  Heaky  gpM  poifder :  but  if  any  bbefc 
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or  difcolourcd  parts  appear  in  it,  they  muft  be  cuc(tt\u 
picked  or  cut  out.  ' 

The  fal  ammootacuB  employed,  ought  t«  be  perfeAty 
white  and  dean ;  and  care  Ihootd  l»e  tak«n,  that  the 

quickfilver  ^;;  not  fuch  as  is  unaJu!tcrarc  wi.h  |ra,l 
which  may  U;  known  by  putting  a  fmall  quantity  in  » 
crucible,  into  the  fire,  and  obfcrvinj  when  it  u  taken  " 
out,  whether  it  be  wholly  fublimed  away,  or  have  Itfi 
any  lead  behind  it.  The  calcination  may  be  bell  per- 
formed in  a  coated  glab  bodv,  hung  in  the  naked  ^re; 
and  the  body  fhould  oe  of  a  long  figure,  that  the  other 
ingredients  may  rife  fo  as  to  leave  the  coloured  tin  clew 
of  them.  The  quickfilver,  though  it  be  formed  into 
cinnabar  along  with  the  fulphur,  need  not  be  wafltd ; 
but  may  be  tevivcd  by  diiiUiiigit  with  the  addition  of 

quickJ.UBC. 

AuaUM  PrtakiUf  ortin.ff  irc  oT  gold,  a  nirj'dnr  t'lr- 
merly  of  great  rcquefl,  but  it  prefcui  r.uclv  U  tver  ufed. 
It  is  prepared  by  mixing  cffential  oil  of  rofemary  with  a 
folutioo  of  gold  in  aqua-regia  (  and,  after  fhaking  the 
veflel,  the  gold  will  be  retained  in  the  oil,  fwimpiing  on 
the  top.  This  oil  is  feparated  by  inclination,  and  .iiter 
wards  digefted  for  a  month  in  highly  rectified  fpiru  o( 
wine. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  a  genuine  tin<£liire  of  rold, 
being  only  the  fOM  divided  into  very  fmall  parts  by  tbe 
fpicula  of  dieamm-Naia*  fwimming  in  tbe  oil  of  rofe. 
mary  i  nor  ean  mere  be  any  radical  linAvre  of  gold, 

which  may  not,  by  cvriporating  the  oil,  be  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  the  powder  by  mcltiog  reduced  into  gold. 
The  virtues  of  tU*  tinAute  are  entirety  owing  c»  die  oil 
of  rofemary. 

AUSPICIUM.  SeeAvootv. 

AUSTERE,  rough,  aftringent.  Thus  an  au!l:-e 
taftc  is  fuch  a  one  as  conftringes  the  mouth  and  tongue 
with  fome  aufierity  i  as  the  talle  of  unripe  fruit. 

Things  of  an  aufteic  taftc  are  fuppofed  by  fome,  frooi 
their  glutinotu  quality.  In  gjenerate  tbe  flone. 

AUST£RItY,  aiM^Bonl  writto,  imptieafewn^ 
aad  r^niir.  Thaa  we  (ay,  anilerity  of  manner*. 

Aufterity  of  bodies,  according  to  the  Carrofians,  coo- 
fiRs  in  having  obtufc  angular  particles,  like  a  blunt 
faw. 

AUSTRAL,  JuJIraSi,  fometbiiif  relatiagtotiw loath: 
thus  the  fix  fisns  onthefiMibfideof  Hie  cquinoCUal,  are 
called  auftral  figns. 

AUSTRIA,  a  circle  of  Germany,  comprehending  tbs 
arch-dutchy  of  Auilria,  alfo  Styiia,  Ciriiathia,  Gnmiola, 
Tyrol,  I'rcnt,  and  Brixcn. 

It  is  boundnl  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  i 
liy  Hunpry,  Sclavonia,  and  Croatia  na  the  eaft ; 
dominiofn  eif  Venice  on  the  fboth  {  aatf^ 

the  wefl. 

AUTER  DROIT,  in  law,  IS  when  pcrfons  fue,  or 
are  furd  in  .-mother's  right,  as  executors,  guardians,  SCQ, 

AUTER  FOIS  ACQPIT,  in  law,  a  plea  made  by  a 
criminal  that  he  haa  been  already  acquitted  of  the  fame 
crime  with  which  he  is  charged.  Tberr  mrr  fikewife 
pleas  of  auterfob  convid  and  attaint,  th.ir  he  been 

[  ore  conviSed  of  tbe  fame  fielony. 

AUTHENTIC,  fbmething  of  acknowledged  and  re- 
ceived authority.  In  law  it  iignifies  fomething  ctoatiiei 
in  all  ita  formalities,  and  atteftcd  by  perfons  to  whom 
credit  hat  been  regularly  given.  Thin,  we  fay  authentic 

pipers,  authcniii;  Iiiflrumcnts. 

AL  THUR  properly  Cgnities  one  who  created  orpro« 
duced  any  thing.  Thus  God,  bv  way  of  eminence,  ia 
called  the  Author  of  nature,  the  Author  of  dae  univerfe. 

The  word  author  is  fometimes  employed  ia  the  (ame 
fenfe  as  inventor.  As,  Otho  de  Gnerick  ia  wportied  an 
be  the  author  of  the  air-pump. 

Author,  in  m^urr  if  literatuc,  a  pcrfim  who  hat 
compoied  fome  book,  or  writing. 

Authors  nuy  be  diilmguifhed  into  Aoied  and  profane, 
ancient  and  modern,  Icaowa  and  anooymoua,  Greett, 
Latin,  Engliih,  French,  See.  and  arith  re^rd  to  the  fub- 
yeSts  they  treat,  into  divines,  philofoph  -  =  ,  orators,  hiflo- 
riaos,  p^>et^,  grammirians,  phvfiologilh,  Sec.  Sec  the 
articles  Sacr£d,  Profane,  ic. 

An  orinnal  author  is  be,  who,  in  treating  may  fubjc£t, 
dnea  not  rallew  any  other  perfiai,  or  iaiicate  any  siode], 
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in  th«  mitter  or  method  of  hu  compofition :  for 
mnaww,  M.  de  Fontenelk  u  in  orijgiiul  luthor  ia  hit 
Plurality  of  Worlds,  but  iioc  in  h»  Dialogue  flf  the 

AUTHORITY,  in  a  eeneral  fenfe,  fignifics  a  right  to 
command,  and  make  one  »  k\f  ob«ycd.  In  whichfenfe, 
we  fay,  the  fojal  authority,  thecpifcopal  authority,  the 
authority  of  a  ftther,  8(c.  „  , 

Authority  denotes  alfo  the  teftimony  M  an  author, 
fame  apophthegm,  or  fentence  of  an  enunent  perfon, 
dKMed  in  a  difcourfe  by  way  of  proof. 

AuTHOMTy,  in  law,  Ggnifics  a  power  given  by  word, 
or  WtUhgt  to  a  keaui  perfon  to  aa  fomething,  and  may 
be  by  wm,  warrant,  COtmliBno,  letter  of  attocnef ,  &c. 
and  fometimes  by  law.  An  wthority  given  10  UMCher, 
(0  do  what  a  perfon  himfelf  cannot  do  is  void,  and  it  mutt 
for  doing  a  thing  that  is  lawful,  otherwife  it  will  be  no 

ml  wthofHy. 

AuTMomTY  18  reprefented,  in  painting,  like  a  erave 
mauon  fitting  in  a  chair  of  ftate,  richly  clothed  in  a 
1  eannent  embroidered  with  gold,  holding^  in  her  right 
!  band  a  fword,  and  in  her  left  a  fceptre.  By  her  fide  is  a 
'  lauble  trophy  of  books  and  arms. 
I  AUTO  DA  FE,  a£t  of  faith.    The  cereowny  of 

putting  in  execution  the  feveral  fcntences  pranoanccd 
on  criminals  by  the  tribunal  of  the  inauifitioa.  It  to 
b  called,  bccaufe  it  is  coufidered,  in  tbofe  oounlnet 
irlKre  that  tremendous  court  is  fettled,  at  the  moft  illu- 
iriooa  and  public  proof  that  can  be  given  of  a  leal  for 
ufaiao  and  the  Catholic  fiuth.    See  Inquisiton. 

AuTOCEPHALOUS,iwwMf«Aai,  incburcbhiAory, 
^notea  archbiihopt  nlw  mo  iadepaidene  of  aaj  pi- 

*AU  TOGR  APH,  tmiyf*^,  ilenotesa  perfcn*a  hand- 
Vliting,  or  the  original  manufcript  of  any  book,  &c. 

AUT0MATUM«  or  Automaton,  «wto^«tw,  an 
inlmm-**,  or  rather  awcMf }  which,  by  meant  of 

brings,  weights,  ttc  feenu  to  move  itfelf  as  a  watch, 
dock,  &c.  Such  alfo  were  Arehytus's  flying  dove,  Re- 
riomontanuii's  wooden  eagle,  ice. 

^^UTUMN,  the  third  leafon  of  the  year,  when  the 
^SMft  *nd  fndts  are  gathered  in.  Hence,  in  the  lan- 
mmgB  of  thit 't**— it  fignifiea  the  time  when  the 
Jblofcphera  loM  iabmigbt  to  perfedioD. 

Autumn  is  reprefented,  in  painting,  by  aroan  atper- 
fgSt  age.  doatbed  like  the  vernal,  and  likewife  girded 
nftvy  gitdle }  holding  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  fcales 
Mullf  mIw^  widi  a  ^obe  in  each }  in  the  other,  a 
Jf^SmA  orAtm  fruinand  giapea.  His  age  denotes  the 
f  ^ffeaion  of  this  feafon,  and  the  baDanct,  that  fign  of 
i  toJiac,  which  the  fun  enters  when  our  autumn 

*  h^iaa. 

V          AHirMNAl.,  fooiething  relating  to  autumn.  Thus, 
I         AVWMNAI  'Pttufis  that  point  of  the  equinox  from 
i1     wUdk  ihw  fen  begins  todcfccnd  towards  the  fouth  pole. 
AVTUMMAL  Sipot  inaflraoony,  are  the  ftgns  Libra, 

Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through  which  the  fun  paffes 
'        during  the  autumn.    Sec  Zodiac,  Libra,  i^e. 

AVTOKMAL  ffk/irojr,  the  time  whCDtbefilll  CBttltthe 

wnmnlpoiAt.  See£QuiNox. 

AvTVllVAX.  Awiri.  bee  Flo wk a. 

AUX,  in  aftronomy,  fame  with  thn^Qfeim  «r 
■be  ancients,  or  the  aphelium  of  the  modcmi.    See  the 

■fdcles  Apoc£UM  and  Aphelium. 

Aux  alCo  denoted  ibe  arch  of  the  ecUptic,  intercepted 
tMCta  tfae  firft  d^reeof  Aries  and  the  apoeeum. 
AUXILIARY,  dimUmnt,  whainm  is  aiding  or  hdp- 
ij»g  to  another. 

AuxiLiARv  A'crii,  in  grammar,  are  fuch  as  help  to 
form  or  conjugate  others;  that  is,  are  prefixed  to  them, 
farm  or  denote  the  moods  or  tenfcs  thereof.    As  to 
§0fg  and  U  htf  ia  the  £ngli(h  }  itrt      avoir,  in  the 
Ftaich  }*»»/•■•,  in  the  toliaa,  &c. 

In  the Englifh language,  dlB•MWliKywb«a^^llfpli^B 
the  want  of  paffive  verbs.  SeePAlttyi. 

AUXILIUM,  inlaw,  the  fame  with  aid.    Sec  Aid. 
iaaxtLlOuCuTUtt  in  law,  a  precept  or  order  of  court, 
to  ciw  W  CMwene  one  party  at  the  fuit  of  another. 

Avxtvmumd filmm mUium  fimtndtm^  wl  fiUom  mmi- 
ttntf'r^,  a  prel»>^  or  Wlit  diitaed  to  the  flieriff  of  tntf 
'  B»  9d  \Ba%t  «r  other  lflvdi»  had  any 
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10  tovjrof  diem  realbotble  aid  towards  the  knighting  his 
ddeft  fiio,  or  tfah  nuBiiagp  of  hia  dddl  daagbtcr.  See 
tbeaitide  Aid. 

AWARD,  inlaw,  the  judgment  of  an  abitrator,  or 
of  one  who  is  not  appointed  by  the  law  a  judge*  hut 
chofen  by  the  parties  themfclves  for  Hniattuig  ClKir 
difference.   See  Arbitrator. 

A- WEIGH,  in  navigation,  the  anchor  ia  cilletf  •> 
weigh,  ora.trip,  when  the  cable,  bciiw drawn  perpendi- 
cular to  it,  and  continued  to  be  beared  into  the  (hip,  at 
leng:th  weighs  or  trips  it  out  of  the  ground. 

AWL,  or  AuL,  among  fboc-maken,  an  inftrument 
wherewith  holes  are  bored  through  the  leather,  to  facili- 
tate the ftitcbing,  or  (tewing  the  UdM.  ThcUadeof  iht 
awl  is  uTuallf  a  little  lac  add  bended,  and  th*  point 
ground  to  an  acute  angle. 

AWME,  or  AuMB,  a  Dutch  liquid  meafurc,  contain- 
ing ei^ht  llcckans,  or  twenty  verges  or  vertrcrls,  equal  to 
the  tierce  in  England,  or  to  one  fixth  of  a  ton  of 
France. 

AWK,  artfta,  in  hotuf.  See  Arista. 

AWNING,  among  leancn,  a  canopy  of  canvas  ex- 
tended over  the  decks  in  hot  weather,  to  proted  then* 
from  being  fplit  by  the  heat  of  the  fun ;  likewife  for  the 
convenience  of  the  officers,  Uc.  An  awning  M  fiipporfe' 
•dbjr  aiROfeof  finalljiiUafkcalledftadcbionii  on  each 
fide  of  the  oeck,  and  nfTpcnoed  in  the  middle  by  crow- 
feet.   See  the  article  Crowfoot. 

AX,  among  oirpenters,  an  inftrument  wherewith  to 
hew  wood. 

This  implement  differs  from  the  joiners  hatchet,  aa 
beingdeeper  and  heavier. 

AXILLA,  in  anatomy,  thealm-pi^  or  tfait  cavity  MB* 
der  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 

Axilla,  in  botany,  the  fpace  codipiriMflidei  betWilEl 
the  flems  of  plants  and  their  leaves^ 

AXILLARY,  jlxiUmiu  taneilifav  beknghg  lh»  oc 
lying  near  the  exiUa.  Thm, 

AxntAKT  Artin  is  dMt  pert  of  *■  (ubchviia 
branches  of  the  afcending  taMt  of  dttMrt%  wUdl 
pafleth  under  the  arm-pits.  See  Artkrv. 

AxiLLART  Gkndt  are  fituated  under  the  arm-pit^ 
enveloped  in  fat,  and  lie  dofe  by  the  aaiUary  veieta. 

Axillary  rimh  cut  vt^  fubdaviaa  vdna  wMdl 
paffes  under  the  arm-pit,  dividing  itMf  into  leverti 
branches,  which  arefpread  over  the  arm.   See  Veik. 

AXIOM,  in  philofophy,  is  fuch  a  plain,  frif-evident, 
and  received  notion,  that  it  cannot  be  made  more  plain 
and  evident  by  demonftration  i  bccaufe  it  is  itiidf  better 
known  than  any  thing  tliat  can  he  brought  to  prove  it : 
aa,  that  nothing  can  aft  wiwre  it  is  not}  tbatathuig 
cannot  be,  and  not  be,  at  the  fame  time  ;  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  a  part  cncrcof ;  and  that  from  nothing, 
nothing  can  arifie. 

By  axioms,  called  alio  maxims,  are  underfiood  all 
common  notions  of  dm  miad,  whofe  evidence  is  fi»  dear 
and  forcible,  that  a  man  cannot  deny  them,  without  la* 
nouncing  common  fenfe  and  natural  reafon. 

The  rule  whereby  to  know  an  axiom,  is  this:  What- 
ever propolition  cxpreffes  the  immediate  clear  comparifon 
of  two  ideas  without  the  hdp  of  a  third,  is  an  axiom. 
But  if  the  truth  doee  not  appear  fram  the  imeMdaise 
comparifon  of  two  ideas,  it  is  no  axiom. 

1  hcfc  fort  of  propofitions,  under  the  name  of  axioms, 
have,  on  account  of  their  bemg  fcli  evident,  paiTcd  not 
only  for  principles  of  fcience,  hut  have  been  fuppofed 
innate,  and  thought  to  be  the  foundation  of  ail  our  other 
knowledge}  though,  in  truth,  they  are  no  more  then 
identic  profiofitions :  for  to  fay  that  alt  right  angles  ate 
equal  to  each  other,  is  no  oiore  than  fayine,  that  all 
ri^ht  angles  arc  right  angles,  fuch  equality  being  im- 
plied in  the  very  definition.  All  coniideration  of  thcfe 
maxims,  theicfiMC,  can  add  nothing  to  the  evidence  or 
certain^  of  our  knowledge  of  them  ;  and  how  little 
they  inffnence  the  left  of  our  knowledge,  bow  hr  tb^ 
are  from  being  the  foundation  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the 
truths  firft  known  to  the  mind,  Mr,  Locke,  and  fome 
others,  hjve  undeniably  proved. 

According  to  Bacon,   it  is  impoffible  that  axioms, 
tailed  by  augmciuation,  fhould  be  ufeful  in  difcorerine 
wofkaj  bccaufe  the  fiibtilty  of  natuK  fat  ciceetS 
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tiie  fubtilty  of  argumenu  :  but  axioms,  duly  and  metho- 
dically drawn  from  particuian,  will  anin  eafily  point 
out  new  particulirs,  and  fe  render  the  Iciencet  aaive. 

The  axioms  in  ufe  bilrif'  dcrivcJ  frum  flendcr  expe- 
Jicntc,  and  m  a  itw  obvious  particulars,  are  generally 
applied  in  a  corre (ponding  mannt  r.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, they  lead  us  to  few  particulars;  ami  if  any  inftancc, 
unobferved  before,  happen  to  turn  up,  the  axiom  is  prc- 
ienred  by  fome  infliog  dtftinflioo,  wliere  tt  ougbt  ratbar 
to  be  conreOtd. 

Axiom  it  alio  an  cftiWHhri  principle  in  fome  art  or 
fcieace. 

ThiM  it  it  IB  eftablifhcd  axion  in  phyfics,  that  nature 
docs  nothing  in  vain  :  fo  it  it  in  geoinctry,  that  if  to 
equal  thtiiL  i  you  add  cquali,  the  fmm  Will  be  equal.  It 

is  an  axiom  in  optics,  that  the  anntc  nf  incidence  is 
equal  lu  the  angle  of  refleiftion,  &c.  la  which  fenfe  too, 
thc^ciural  laws  of  irotion  arc  called  axioms  :  whence  it 
mav  be  obferved,  that  thele  particular  axioms  are  but  de- 
ductions from  certain  hypothefcs. 

AXIS  properly  fignines  a  liaCf  or  kiog  piece  of  iron  or 
wood,  pafllng  through  the  center  of  a  fphcre,  and  about 
which  tiic  Ipherc  revolves. 

Axn  (J  ih(  H'erid  i$an  imaginary  right  line  conceived 
to  pafs  through  the  center  of  the  earth,  from  one  pole  to 
anocber,  about  whicb  tbeljpbereof  the  world,  accordiog 
to  the  Ptolemaic  fyAem,  ivfolvca  in  itt  diurnal  motion. 

Axis,  in  geometry,  is  that  (Iraight  line  in  a  plain  figure 
at  iclt,  about  which  the  figure  rcvolrcs,  in  order  to  form 
or  gcntr.iti:  i  (olid, 

TranJ^rft  Axis  ef  an  £Uif>fit,  n  the  longM^  axis  A  B 
(  plate  XIX.y%.  3. )  dmwn  thioiigh  the  center  C  of  the 
cUipfis. 

Cenjurale  Axis  e/mi£iSfAf  it  the  IllOftcft  axil  F  E« 

(Irawit  I hrough  the  ccDtcr     $aA  cntttpg the  tranfverfc 

nxii  at  right  angles. 

hxittf  aCetu  is  the  flraight  line  or  ftdc,  about  which 
the  right  angled  triangle  forming  the  cone,  mevai  and 
Jb  only  a  right  cone  can  properly  hifO  an  axii,  becaufe 

an  oblique  cone  cannot  be  generated  bv  the  motion  of  a 
plain  figure  about  a  iiraight  line  at  rell  ;  but  bccAufc  it 
i>  plain  from  the  defuiition,  that  the  axis  of  a  right  cone 
is  a  ftraigiu  line,  drawn  from  the  center  of  its  bafe  to  the 
vertex  ;  therefore,  the  writers  of  conic  fc^ions  call  likc- 
wiie  that  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  bafe  of  an  ob- 
lique cone  to  the  vertex,  the  axis  of  the  cone. 

Axis  sf  a (snie Seilim  a  firiight  line  Ji\  :Jed  into  two 
equal  pints,  and  cuttine  ail  tt>c  ordinate's  .\t,  right  angles. 
Thus  if  AMP  (plate  XIX.  Jj^.  4.)  be  drawn  fo  as  to 
cut  the  ordinate  MN  at  right  angles,  and  divide  the  (ec- 
lion  into  two  equal  parts,  then  It  the  line  AMP  the  axil 
of  thcfcflion. 

Tran/ver/tf  AxiS  ef  an  Hjptrifeia  is  the  axis  A  P  (plate 
XIX.  fy.  5.)  cutting  the  curvet  in  ifae  pointt  A 
and  P. 

Cmjtigttt  Axit  rfan  Hjftrhla  is  the  line  E  F,  drav.  n 
through  cbe  center  C.  flanlld  to  the  ordinaui  M  N» 

Axis  a  Cylinder  h  properly  that  quic^rent  line  about 
whivh  itiv.  pattillclograu)  loimuig  the  cylinder  revolves. 
But  in  both  right  and  oblique  cylinders,  that  right  lii>e 
joining  the  cenien  of  the  oppofite  bafes,  it  called  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder. 

Axis  of  a  Glafi,  in  optic?,  is  a  right  line,  connc^ling 
the  middle  points  of  the  two  oppoluc  lurfaccs  of  the 
glaf,. 

Axis  tf  Incidentt,  in  dioptrics,  is  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  rcfra^ling  furface  in  the  point  of  incidence,  and 
io  the  medium  through  which  the  ray  of  incideocc  paiTes. 
Thus,  if  A  B  (plate  XII.  1^.  i.)  reprcfcnt  a  ray  of  inci- 
dent e,  and  a  hi  J,  a  rcfrading  fuf&ce,  then  will  FB  be 
the  axis  ot  incidcttce. 

Axis,  in  optics,  is  that  ray  which  is  perpendicuhtly 
on.tbe  furface  of  the  eye,  and  confequently  paiii:$  through 
itt  center. 

Axis  ff  Ofdlhthn  is  a  ri^ht  line  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon, paOing  through  the  center  about  which  a  pendulum 
vibrates. 

Axis  of  a  Piitnd  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  center  of 
the  ptlnct,  and  ^bout  which  it  revolves. 
Axis  tf  t  Aiagmt  it  a  right  liae  drawn  through 
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the  magnet  loogitaAanlly,  and  lemiiiaeed  %y  in  m 

poles. 

Axis  «f  0  flidnwr  it  the  line  abotit  iriikti  H  notn. 

Axit,  in  anatomr,  is  the  toocb^like  — "fnmrr  id  iht 
fecond  vertebra  of  tnc  neck. 

Spi'til  Axis,  in  architci£lure,  is  the  axis  of  a  twific^ 
column  df*wn  in  a  fpirai  form,  111  order  to  trace  Iheciiw 
cumvolutions  on  the  furface. 

Axis  ^<4^/iiiKO|Mfia/ita  line  pafing  peijNadJcalKlr 
through  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the  volate.  ' 

Axis  jV  P,r;rrcf/«.  one  of  the  five  mrchjnical  ponu 
ers  ufed  to  railc  wcijjhts  to  a  confiderable  height. 

It  confifts  of  s  pentrochium,  or  wheel,  concentric  wiA 
the  bafe  of  a  cylinder,  and  moveable  together  with  it 
about  its  axis. 

Becaufe,  in  this  machine,  the  wheel  and  \m  sxj?  m  ive 
together,  it  is  evident  that,  in  one  turn  01  the  wheel 
when  the  power  P  (fee  plate  X.  A.'.  19.}  defcends  i 
kogih  cqu  il  to  the  circumference  of  tne  wheel,  the 
weight  W  Will  be  raifed  an  height  equal  to  the  or 
fineace  A,  by  the  winding  of  tSe  ronc»  whicli  CHritnha 
weight  upon  the  faid  axit. 

And  b-caufe,  when  there  is  an  equilibrium  between 
two  weight?,  35  W  and  P,  there  muil  be  a  reciprocal  pro- 
portion between  the  malTes  and  velocities-,  W  will  be  to 
P,  as  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  ia  -to  that  of  the 
axis  (fuppofing  the  diickneftor  the  rope  to  be  inonfi. 
derablej^or  as  the  femi-diameter  of  the  wheel  to  tbefeai. 
diameter  of  the  axis  i  for  the  femi-diameteri  of  difitcnt 
I  circles  are  in  the  faoie  pnopoftioa  tsone  lamlNtatiliaii 

circumterence». 

The  axis  in  pcritrochio  may  alfo  be  conridenl^ale> 
ver  of  the  firftiund  j  for  the  fulcrum  will  be  in  the  middle 
ei  the  exit  A.  If,  thercfbre,  ttnet  be  drawn  from  the 
middle  of  the  axis  to  the  power  and  weight,  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  the  radius  or  fcmi-diameter  ot  tltc  whcd 
will  be  the  dilLince  of  the  power,  and  the  radius  of  tht 
axis  the  dilbncc  of  the  weight ;  and  wlicii  theft odUtR 
reciprocally  as  the  weight  and  power*  .tlm  .nKlaii  iril 
be  in  equihbrio.  The  wheel  and  'txii  dwnftil  b  im 
thing  more  than  a  perpetual  lever. 

It  has  been  alrcidy  obferved  that  the  thicknefs  of  tbc 
rope  carrying  the  weight,  is  fuppofed  ta  be  isconfidciv 
ble  {  but  at  this  is  never  the  cafe  in  pradice,  when  thf 
weight  It  confiderable^  it  will  be  neeettiuy  to  make  a  pro- 
per allowance  for  it  i  and  thti  tt  done  by  adding  the  fcmi- 
diamcter  of  the  rope  to  the  femi  diameter  of  the  axis;  for 
the  wc  iL'ht  really  hangs  bail  the  thickne£s  of  the  rope  be- 
yond the  uxis.  ^*"V 

It  IS  alfo  neceffiuy  thatthetineofdireaioniowfail  | 
the  poweraaibeaou^tto  the  wherit  forotligPB  1 
it  will  not  produce  the  lame  cfFcfl,  as  ibe  Uver  taUticb  ' 
it  is  applied  will  be  (hortened.   If  a  plumb  line  b:  appud  a 
to  any  part  of  the  circunitetencc  of  the  wheel  iboic  the  f 
horizontal  radius  >c  wdl  furas  a  chord-line,  OMUM^'iig  1 
i«Q  points  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel)  aodiftilil  * 
chord  be  btfedsd  by  a  radius  drawn  from  thcceonr, 
part  of  that  radrai  intercepted  between  the  ocatcr  and  the 
chord  will  be  the  length  of  the  lever  on  wliichtke  powtr 
ads  in  that  pofitioo. 

The  machine  reprefented  by  the  figure,  is  a  model 
(made  by  a  fcale  of  an  inch  to  a  foot)  of  fuch  an  ask 
and  wfaed,  n  it  often  made  ufe  of  to  draw  water  out  of  a 
".vf!!,  by  means  of  a  power  drawing  by  a  rope  applied  to 
the  circumference  of  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  machloe, 
or  hy  prcllingdowii  facceflively  the  handles  E,K,Ci,H,I,K, 
whilli  another  rope  or  chain  is  wound  up  upon  the  axis, 
A  or  B,  a  bucket  hanging  at  it  indead  of  the  weight  W. 
Here,  in  thecxperimeiit»Oliepound  hanging  at  the  circum* 
ference  of  the  biggeft  vriiecl  C  D,  will  keep  in  equilibiio 
\1  poundi  hanging  at  the  fmallcft  axl^  .\,  or  6  poundsat 
the  axis  B,  and  only  3  pounds  upon  the  circumference 
T  V.  In  the  fame  manner,  when  the  weight  hanging 
at  the  axis  continues  in  the  ftme  place,  and  to  be  ot' the 
fame  quantity,  viz.  13  pounds  (  then  the  power  wbkb, 
at  the  cifcumfercncr  of  the  wheel  C  D,  is  equal  to  1 
pound,  mud  he  equal  to  i  r  pound,  it  to  he  applied  at 
S  R;  but  if  It  b  -  .(p;'lii  j  ;i:  on^-  of  the  handles  at  the 
dillance  of  a  |  of  an  inch  trqm  the  circumference  of  ibe 
wheel  C  D  (whicb  Is  the  fanie  as  if  a  new  whed  VM 
added     ^  an  inch  note  in  diamcttrj  i  thai  a  power, 

equal 
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w(nd  to  tiO  moK  dun  |1  of  a  pound,  will  keep  the 
weight  In  equilibrio  }  ana  nifeit^  if  its  iniuifity  bein- 

crcjicd  ever  fo  little. 

Axis,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  animal  of  the  deer  kimJ, 
common  in  feverai  parts  ot  Africa.  It  is  without  horns  ; 
but  has  a  tail  reaching  down  to  its  hams.  The  female 
is  lc(s  than  the  male }  but  they  are  both  full  of  red, 
yellow,  and  white  fpots,  except  the  bclly,which  is  entirely 
white. 

AXUNGIA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  old  lard,  or 
tfaedfieft  and  lurdeft  of  any  fat  in  the  bodies  of  animals ; 
lNir»aiara properly, it (igBifies only bog,Vl«rd.  Seethe 
articles  Fat  md  Lakii. 

AxUNGiA  Vhrt^  fandiver,  or  fait  of  glafs,  i  kind  df 
fait  which  feparaies  from  the  glafs  while  it  is  in  tufton. 

AYEL,  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies  where  the  grand- 
father was  fiazed  in  his  dcmefne  the  day  be  died,  and  a 
ftraneer  emen  die  fane  day,  and  dirpofiellet  the  heir. 

AiRY,  or  Aery  hinwlt^  a  neft  or  company  of 
hawks,  fo  called  from  the  ■  ,d  French  word  airi^  which 
fignificd  the  fame. 

AZAB,  in  the  Turkifli  armies,  a  diAincf^  body  of  fol- 
diery,  who  arc  great  rival*  ef  the  Janizaries. 

AZALEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  ^lanti,  the  flower  of 
which  confiil*  of  a  (ingle  petal,  divided  at  the  fummit 
Into  five  fegmcnts  :  the  fruit  is  a  roundilh  capftilc,  formed 
of  five  valves,  and  containing  as  many  cells :  the  feeds 
are  immcrous  and  roundifh. 

AZAZEL,  the  fcape-goat,  in  Jewifli  antiquity.  See 
ScAn-GoAT. 

AZIMUTH,  in  ^ffronomy,  is  the  an  :-^le  mntainr;!  be- 
tween the  inei;diaii  and  another  great  s  irjc  t-i  th.L  fjjhi.re 
paffing  through  the  lenith  and  nadir  ;  ami  when  this 
vertical  circle  palTcji  throvigh  the  center  of  the  fun  or  of  a 
flar,  the  meafure  of  the  angle  fo  contained  ia  faid  tobe 
die  aaimoth  of  tiie  fun  or  ftar. 

The  word  it  Arabic,  and  figniiies  tbe  fane  thing. 

The  azimuth  ia  the  complement  of  the  eaftern  and 
wcAern  amplitude  to  a  quadrant. 

As  the  method  of  iinaing  the  variation  of  the  compafs 
•t  fea,  depends  eotirelv  on  naving  the  fan'*  aaimuth,  we 
ftall  here  give  thencdiod  of  findSng  it^ when  thcbtitwde 
of  the  place  and  the  declination  and  altitude  of  the  fun 
are  known. 

If  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  declination  of  the  fun 
be  of  one  denomination,  viz.  both  north  or  both  (butb, 
fubtraa  the  declination  firom  90  deg.  but  if  the  latitude 
and  declination  be  of  different  denominations,  viz,  one 
north  and  the  other  fouth,  add  the  declination  10  90  deg. 
then  will  the  fum  or  difference  be  thediftanceof  the  fun 
from  the  pole,  in  this  cafe  equal  to  the  arch  S  P  (plate 
XJX.  fig.  2.)  wherein  P  reprefcnts  the  pole,  Z  the  zenith, 
and  S  thejilace  of  the  fiin.  Now,  in  the  fpherical 
Irian^  SZP,  we  have  riven  S2  the  complement  of 

the  obferved  altitude,  Z  P  the  complement  of  the  lati- 
tude, and  PS  the  polar  diftance,  to  find  the  angle  SZP 
the  fun's  azimuth,  wliich  may  he  obtained  by  the  foUow 

ine  rule. 

From  half  die  fum  of  the  three  fide*  SZ,  ZP,  S  P, 

fubtra£t  the  fide  S  P,  being oppofite  to  the  -.r.'M  fought, 
and  note  the  remainder ;  then  fet  down  the  n  luunetical 
complements  of  the  fides  S  Z,  Z  P,  containing  the  anj^Ie 
fou|;ht ;  under  thefc  write  the  fines  of  tbe  above  found 
halt  funs  and  remainder,  then  will  half  the  fum  of  thefe 
/ourl^gyithnu  be  the  cofiae  of  half  the  required  azimuth. 

Example.  Soppofe  the  latitude  be  51'.  32'.  north,  the 
declination  of  the  fun  be  21".  57'.  north,  and  his  altitude 
found  by  obfervation  be  4.7".  30'.  what  is  bis  azimuth. 
The  openttion  by  the  logarithm*! 

42'' :  30'  Compl.  altitude   —  —   S.Co.Ar.  o.  lyo-jiQ 

38  :  a8  Compl.  latitude   —  —  S.Co.Ar.o.ao6t6ii 

69    30  Compt.  declination 
leo  :  2ts  Sum 


 14  Half  Sum  —  —  —  —  S.  —  9.985414 

5  :  44  emcefaof  diehalffum  riiove  t.  dec.S. — 8.999  s99 

Sum  19-361498 

6iMi'.  —        —  Half  Sum  9.680740 
and,  therefore,  6i*..2i%  being  doubled,  gives  |22°.  42  . 
che  Ain*a  eaimuth  from  the  north. 
18 


The  abov0  role  is  no  more  than  a  Togaritbmeti'di  ipi 

plir;it;:T-  of  the  t *i "orcm  dcmonflmt c  )  h-:  07T:;m,  ii-.  the 
tlufd  vui.  iJi  lui  .Mathematics,  pag.  124,  vi/..  *•*  i  hat  irl 
"  a  fpherical  triangle  havint;  two  unuqual  fides,  the 

rectangle  of  the  fines  of  thcfe  two  fides  is  to  the 
*'  fquare  of  radius,  as  tbe  rc£tangle  of  the  fine  of  half 
"  the  fum  of  the  bafe  and  the  difference  of  the  fides,  ana 

the  (tnp  of  half  the  difierence  between  the  bafe  and 

the  diiference  of  the  fame  fide^-to  the  fquare  of  tbn 

fine  of  half  the  vertical  angle." 

But  in  calculations  relating  to  tHe  liigher  parts  of  aJlro* 
nomy,  it  will,  be  better  to  ule  this  theorem'}  vis-  <  jii  + 
«cSB^,  wiierein  t  and  c  leprefent  the  natural  fine  and 

cofinc  of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  m  and  n  thofc  of  the 
fun's  altitude,  by  the  coluieo(  the  polar  difVancc,  and  z, 
tbe  co6ne  of  the  azimutlii  faduii  oqnel  to  unity:  whencn 

we  get  z  ±:  Tbt  reader  will' find  tbii  tfaeotam 

inveftigated  in  Simpfon'a  Fluaioaa. 
Cor.  If  ^es6i  or  the  fun  in  die  cqiiihodial,  then 

ss^ISsi*  xT«  where  f  and  T  ue  tlte  lefpeAife  tan*' 

gents  of  the  latitude  and  altitude  ;  hence  as  radius  (1)  : 
ungent  of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  fo  is  the  tangent  of 
the  fun's  altitude  to  the  oofinc 4if  ilw  azimuth,  reckemed 
from  the  elevated  pole. 

Matntt'tad  AztMVTM,  *n  arch  of  the  hortaon,'  Ifiter* 
ceptea  between  the  azimuth  or  vertical  circle,  pafling 
through  the  center  of  any  heavenly  body  and  the  mae* 
nctical  meridian.    l"he  magnetical  azimuth  is  found 
obferving  the  object  with  an  azimuth-comp.ifs. 

AuMttTH-CoMPAS?,  an  inftrument  for  finding  cither 
the  magnetical  azimnth  or  amplitude  of  an  heavenly  ob- 

The  learned  Dr.  Knight  Invcjitcd  fome  time  fin  re  a 
very  accurate  and  ufeful  fca-compafs,  which  is  at  prefent 
ufed  in  the  navy,  and  will  be  dcfcribcd  under  the  articls 
Compass.  Tnis  inftrument,  with  the  following  <!dn- 
trivanee  added  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smeaion,  anlVtfera 
the  purpofcs  of  an  azimuth  and  amplitudc-coniparf;. 

The  cover  of  the  wooden  box  being  taken  oh-',  tbt; 
compafs  is  in  a  condition  to  be  made  ufc  of  in  the  hitla- 
clc,  when  the  weather  is  moderate  :  but  if  the  fca  runs 
high,  as  the  inner  box  is  hung  very  free  upon  its  centers, 
(the  better  to  aafwer  its  other  purpofes)  it  will  be  nc< 
ceflary  to  flacken  the  milled  nut,  placed  upon  one  of  the 
axes  that  fupports  the  ring,  and  to  lighten  the  nut  on  the 
outftde  that  correfponds  to  it.  By  this  means,  the  inner 
box  and  ring  will  be  lifted  up  from  the  edge;,  upon 
which  they  reft,  when  free ;  and  the  fridion  will,  be  in- 
creafed,  and  that  to  any  degree  fleceflary,  to  prevent  die 
too  great  vibrations,  whicb  otherwlJe  wmdd  be  oceafioned 
by  the  motion  of  the  fhip. 

To  make  the  compafs  ufcfuI  in  taking  the  magnetic 
az,imuth,  or  amplitude  of  the  fuh  and  ftars,  as  alio  the 
bearings  of  headlands,  fhips,  and  other  objctfts  at  a  dtf^ 
tance,  the  bra&  edge,  defigncd  at  firft  to  fupport  the 
card,  and  throw  the  weight  thereof  as  near  the  circum- 
ference as  pofBble,  Is  itfclf  divided  into  degrees  and 
halves }  which  may  be  eafily  eltiinattd  into  fmaller  parts, 
if  neccflary.  The  divifions  are  determined  by  meant  of 
a  cat'eutline,ftretchcd  perpendicularly  with  the  box,  as 
near  tne  hraft  edge  as  may  be,  that  the  parallax,  ariiing 
from  a  difterent  poGdon  of  the  obieiver,  aaay  be  as  little 
as  puiTibie. 

Underneath  the  card  are  ti^  o  fmall  weights.  Aiding  on 
two  wires,  placed  at  ri^t  angles  to  each  others  which 
being  moved  nearer  to,  itr  farther  (rem,  the  center,  coun- 
terbalance the  dipping  of  the  c.ird  in  different  latitudr^, 
or  redo rc  the  equilibrium  ot  it,  where  it  happens  by  any 
other  means  to  be  got  too  much  out  of  level. 

There  is  alfo  added  an  index  at  the  top  of  the  inner 
box,  which  may  be  put  on  and  taken  oft  at  pleafurc; 
and  ferves  for  all  altitudeaof  the  t^t&.  It  COnfifts  of  a- 
bar,  equal  in  length  to  the  diamefer  of  the  inner  box, 
each  end  being  furniftied  with  a  perpendicular  ftile,  with 
a  flit  parallel  to  the  fides  thereof-,  one  of  the  Hits  is  nar- 
row, to  which  the  eye  is  applied,  and  the  other  is  wider, 
with  a  fmall  cat-gut  ftretched  up  the  middle  of  it,  and 
from  thence  continued  JMiriaoRtally  from  die  top  of  one 
fKk  to  the  top  of  die  other.  Thelpc  is  alio  a  tine  drawn 
\  F  f  f  along 
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along  the  upper  furfacc  of  the  bar.  Thefc  four,  viz.  the  I 
.ijirrow  ilit,  the  horizontal  cat-gut  thread,  the  per|>cndi-  j 
culir  one,  and  the  line  on  the  bar,  are  in  the  fame  ptane,  ' 
which  difpofes  itfelf  perpendicular  to  itie  horixon,  When  ' 
the  inner  hox  is  at  reft,  and  hangs  free.  This  index  does 
not  move  round,  but  is  always  placed  on,  fo  as  to  anfwer 
the  fame  f.-ic  (■('  the- hox. 

When  the  fun's  azimuth  is  defired,  and  his  rays  arc 
ftrong  enough  to  caft  a  lhadow,  turn  about  the  wooden 
box,  (ill  the  ibadow  of  the  horizonul  thread,  or  (if  the 
lun  betfjolow)  till  that  of  the  perpendicular  thread,  in 
one  (lile,  or  the  iirrht  through  the  flit  in  the  other,  falls 
upon  the  line  in  the  index  bar,  or  vibtates  to  an  equal 
diftance  on  each  fide  of  it,  gently  touching  the  box,  if  it 
vibrates  too  far:  obferve,  at  the  fame  rime,  the  degree 
marked  upon  the  brafs  edge  by  the  cat-gut  tme.  In 
counting  the  d:  'ret  (cr  the  azimuth,  or  any  other  angle 
that  IS  rcckoiHil  iiu;ii  the  meridian,  make  ufeof  the  out- 
ward cu^tlc  <-r  ngiires  u]M)n  the  braf>>  edge  ;  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  inJt  x  bar,  with  regard  to  the  card  and  needle, 
will  always  dir..-tt  upon  wbat  qumer  of  the  caoipaft  the 

objed  'i»  placed. 

But  if  the  fun  Jc>e$  not  flunc  nut  fufficiently  ftrong, 
place  the  cyu  behind  the  narrow  dit  in  one  of  the  ililcs, 
and  turn  the  woodi  n  box  about,  till  Tome  part  of  the 
horisontal,  or  perpendicular  threw  appears  to  intertV£t 
the  ceoter  ot'  |bc  fun,  or  vibrate  to  an  equal  daiUncc  oa 
«ach  fide  of  it,  ufmg  fmokcd  glafs  neict  the  eye,  if  the 
fun's  l;;;ht  -1,  t^.u  ;!:on'j.  In  this  method,  aniji!)LT  c^b- 
fervcr  Wiii  be  g(.i<t.f.dly  iieccii.iry,  to  note  the  degree  cut 
by  the  nonius,  at  the  fame  time  the  Arft  givcc  llOtictthat 
the  thread  appears  to  fplit  the  o|{je6t,. 

From  what  hai  been  faid,  the  other  oblervatlons  will  be 
Cadly  performed  ;  only,  in  cafe  of  the  fun's  amplitude, 
take  care  to  number  the  degree  by  the  help  of  the  inner 
circle  of  figures  on  the  card,  which  arc  the  complements 
of  the  outer  to  t)o"  i  and,  coofequcmly,  fhcw  the  dillancc 
from  caft  or  weft. 

I'ht  j/.imuth  of  the  ftars  may  alfo  be  obferved  by  night} 
a  prcpci  light  fcrving  equally  for  oneobferverto  fee  the 
thread,  anil  rnc  otiicr  the  Ji-fru  upon  the  tatJ. 

It  may  not  be  amif^  to  remark  larthcr,  that,  la  cafe  tiic 
inner  box  ihould  lofe  its  equilibrium,  and,  confequently, 
the  index  he  cut  of  the  plane  of  a  vertical  circle,  an  accu- 
saie  (^fervation  may  itill  be  aiade,  provided  the  fun's 
ihadow  is  diftiii5  ;  for,  by  obfcrving  fitft  with  one  cm! 
of  the  index  towtirds  the  fun,  and  then  the  other,  a  mean 
of  the  two  oi'.t(.T\'a;ions  \Ai.i  be  the  truth. 

Plate  XiV.  Jtg.  2.  is  a  perfpcctive  view  of  the  com- 

£af<i,  when  in  order  for  obfervation  i  the  point  of  view 
eiog  the  center  of  thcjcud,  and  the  diftaiwe  of  the  eye 
two  Ket. 

AB  ii  th::  wootlrn-box. 

C  and  U  arc  two  milted  nuts ;  by  means  whereof 
the  nxit  of  the  inner  box  and  ring  are  taken  from  their 
cdgjcs,  oa  which  they  move,  and  the  fridUfm  incrctfcd* 
when  neceflary. 

EE  is  the  ring  that  fiippf.rf:.  the  innCT  boK. 
G  H  IS  tnc  inner  box  ;  and 

I  )i  </nc  of  ita  axes,  by  which  it  b  fnfpendcd  on  thn 
fiog  £  E. 

Xbe  magnet  or  needle  appears  pafllngthro'  the  center, 
together  with  a  fmall  bcaoe  of  ivory,  that  confinec  the 
cap  to  its  place. 

The  ca.'d  i-s  a  firiflc  varnifhcJ  paper,  retching  as  far  as 
the  outer  circle  of  hgures,  which  is  a  circle  of  thin  brafs; 
the  edge  whereof  is  turned  down  at  right  angles  10  the 
plane  of  the  card,  to  make  it  more  ftiC 

O  i«  a  cat-gut  line,  drawn  down  the  infide  of  the  box, 
for  dctcrn-iniri',;  tl^c  degree  upon  the  brafs  cd^c. 

PQR  S  IS  the  index  bur,  with  its  two  tiilti  and  cat-gut 
threads ;  wh^ch  being  taken  oft*  from  the  top  of  the  box, 
ta  placed  in  two  piecet,  T  and  V,  notched  properly  to 
teceive  it 

is  a  place  cwt  out  la  tiK  wood,  fenriiif  m  an 

handle. 
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Azimuth  Circles,  called  alfo  azimuths,  or  vertical  cir- 
cles, arc  great  circles  of  the  fphcre  intertecUng  each 
other  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horiton 
at  right -angles. 

7  hcfe  azimuths  are  reprcfented  by  the  rhumbs  on 
common  fca-chart-i,  and  on  the  globe  thev  arc  rcpre- 
li  ntcJ  hv  the  (|r.i  'i.  lit  of  altitude,  when  (crewi-J  m  the 
zenith.  On  thelc  azimuths  is  reckoned  tbe  height  of  the 
ftars  and  of  the  fun,  when  not  in  the  mctidiaif. 

AZQOA  SH1F6,  arc  thofe  SpaniAi  fiiips  commonir 
called  the  quickfilver  (hips,  from  their  earrving  tjuick- 
filvcr  to  tljc  Spanifh  Well  Indies,  in  order  to  extraif^  the 
filver  out  ui  tiic  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Tbefe  ihips, 
ftriiily  fpeaking,  are  not  to  carfy«ny  gooda  vnldii  for 
the  king  of  bpain't  account. 

ti^mtit  ifl  ■ncient  mythelogy,  a  name  ip. 
plied  hvthr  Greeks  to  Auh  of  the  ^^orfs  a<i  were  dcrrips  at 
large,  not  appropriated  to  tlic  worlbip  of  .my  p  irtictiljr 
town  or  countr\  ,  ti  it  k iMv.viedged  in  ^cutr.il  by  all 
countriKS,  and  \«>orfliipped  by  evciy  nttion.  Thelc  the 
Latins  called  thi  cnmmam.  Of  this  fort  were  the  Stin, 
Mars,  Luna,  fee. 

AZOTil,  in  ancient  cbcmiftry,  thcfirft  matter  of  me- 
t:iN,  or  tiK-  -ncrcury  of  a  metal  ;  more  pirticularly  thit 
which  they  call  the  mercury  of  phiJoK^plicrs,  which  they 
pretend  to  draw  from  all  forts  of  metallic  bodic^. 

The  azoth  of  Paraceifust  which  he  boalted  of  as  an 
univerfat  remedy,  is  pretended  to  be  a  preparation  ef 
fol,',  ri!\i-r,  .'ik;  mercury. 

.\Z'JRl,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  the  blue  colour  of  the 
fky.    See  Sky  and  Hlue. 

Azure,  among  |>ainters,  the  beautiful  bine  colour, 
with  a  grrintfti  Caft,  prepar^  from  the  lapis  lasuli,  ge- 
nerally called  ultramarine. 

With  creafer  propriety,  however,  azure  ftgnifici  that 
bright  blue  co  ur  ]>reparrd  from  the  lapis  armcnus,  a 
different  ftone  from  the  Upis  lasuli,  though  frequently 
confounded  together.  I'his  colour  is,  by  our  painicf9» 
commonly  called  Lambert's  blve. 

Azt^R  e,  in  heraldry,  the  bhie  co1o«r  in  the  aitnt  of  any 

pcrfon  bflow  the  rank  of  a  baron.  In  the  efcufchri  n  of 
A  nobieman,  it  is  called  faphire ;  and  in  that  of  a  fovc- 
rcign  prince,  Jupiter.  In  engraving,  this  coloitr  is  cx- 
preiVed  by  lines,  or  ftrokes  drawn  horizontally. 

AZURIUM,  the  name  of  a  ehemic.il  prcjKuation  from 
two  parts  of  mcrcurv.  nne  of  fulphur,  and  a  fourth  -  ''i', 
ammoniac.  in'xeJ  in  a  r:ior;ar,  put  into  a  glaf«  \  dlei,  ai.A 
<((t  over  the  fire  till  a  bluifli  fmoke  arid-v,  .Vc. 

AZYCtOS,  in  anatomy,  a  vein  rifing  within  the  thorax 
on  the  right  fide,  baring  no  fellow  on  the  left}  wbeaee 
it  is  called  aaygos,  or  vena  fine  pari. 

It  IS  ejftended  through  the  ri^ht  fide  of  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  and  ht  m,^  defcendfi!  to  the  et^fi'Ji  or  ninth 
vertebra,  it  then  bt  r  sns  to  keep  the  miJdlL-,  and  fends 
forth  on  each  fide  intercoftal  branches  to  the  inr.rfticea  of 
die  eight  loweft  ribs  )  being  then  divided,  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  larger  defcends  to  ^  tef^  be- 
twixt tlu-  proccfTjs  of  the  diaphragin,  and  is  infertcd 
loaKilini's  into  the  cava,  above  or  bcluw  the  coiulgcnt, 
but  oftcner  joined  to  the  etnulgcnt  itfelf.  The  other, 
which  goes  down  tm  the  right  fide,  enters  the  cava,  com- 
monly a  little  above  the  emulgent,  but  is  very  kUom 
joined  to  the  emulgent  itfelf. 

AZY.MITES,  azymifx,  in  church-hiftory,  Chriftians 
whfi  .idrr.ttnHer  the  nnh-infl  with  unleavened  bread. 

I  he  word  is  formed  Irotn  the  Greek,  a,  priv.  znd 
^i/HiOi,  ferment. 

This  appellation  is  given  to  the  Latin  by  the  Greek 
church,  becaole  the  members  of  the  former  uie  fer- 
mentcrd  bread  in  the  ccIi  hration  of  the  cuvharift.  They 
alio  call  the  Aancnians  ai;d  Maromtcs  by  the  fame 
name,  and  for  the  fame  rcafon. 

AZYMOUS,  fomething  onfermentcd,  or  made  witltout 
leaven ;  as  unleavened  bread.  Sea-biflcet  is  of  thia  ItiaA  i 

-r  I  th- -t'oie,  according  to  Galeny  Ie&  wholdiiMne  tfaaa 
bxcad       has  been  fermented. 
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BThc  fccond  letter  of  the  En:;lilh  .inJ  moll  other 
-ilphabcts,  ancient  and  nuidt  rn,  except  the  old 
9  Irilb,  where  it  U  tfae  &rft»  and  the  AbyJiinian,  in 
friiiob  it  is  the  niojeii.  , 
B«anoag  the  andcntt,  w»  t  immenl  lctier»  and  with 
Hebrew*  and  Greeks  dcjioted  a }  but  widi  the  Ro- 
inans  300,  and  with  a  daOi  over  it  3000. 

B.  A.  ligniiics  batchclorof  arts,  B-  L.  batchelor  of  laws, 
and  H.  D.  batchelor  of  divinity. 

BAAL,orBax.,an  Hebrcvrand  Chaldaic  word,  which 
fiftaifies  lord*  or  mighty.  It  was  the  name  of  the  idol 
of  thi  iMonbitc$  and  Phcenicisns,  .inJ  nioft  of  the  na- 
tioju  cli.;C  I  crJercd  upon  the  Jew.s.  ihc  idolatois 

pretcntied  to  adore  the  true  God  >JiiJcr  the  name  and 
figure  of  Baalim.  The  Giecians,  who  were  accuttotrted 
10  talce  the  eaAcrn  divinities  for  their  own,  called  this 
idol  Jupiter,  and  (biM}iine$  Mars ;  but  the  Babylonians 
underffood  by  it  ehhcr  the  ftars  and  hoft  of  heaven,  or 
t»c!i  kings  and  heroes  wliol'c  memory  they  hud  ctmie- 
(tated  to  poliaiiy  by  a  religious  worfliip.  ThePhicnicians 
adored  the  fun  under  the  names  of  Baal  and  Moloch. 
It  it  thought  this  ixiol  was  the  firft  invcQlod  by  fwpeifit- 
timi,  and  the  original  worOiip  of  idohtrff  ^ImADui 

if  lis. 

HAliBLlNG»  among  fiiortfmen,  is  faid  of  hounds 
whic'ii  are  loo  bufy  after  they  have  found  a  good  fccnt. 
.  BABOON,  in'  juttufal  hiftorw,  a  large  kiod  of  ape, 
coniDoa  in  the  Eaft  and  Well  Indie*.  The  head  is 
large,  and  the  mouth  furnifhed  in  a  particular  rr^anner 
wiu>  whtfkers  the  face  is  naked,  but  the  back  part  of 
the  head  hairy.  It  kat  a  vcTf  flmct  tail,  and  is  of  a  dark 
olive-colour. 

BABYUWISH,  or  Ba£vluman,  fiMuetbing  be- 
longii^  or  peculiar  to  Babylon.  Thus  we  meet  with 
Babylonifh  cpocha,  hours,  ice.  See  Epocha,  Hour, 
&c. 

BACCHANALIA,  fcalls  celebrated  in  honour  of 
3acchus,  by  tiie  ancicjit  Greeks  and  Romans. 

1  WO  of  thefe  fcafts  were  particularly  lemarkable,  and 
diftineuiibcd  by  the  epithets  ^^rtaltrvni  hgir.  The  latter 

were  held  in  the  open  fr.H-  ■lurin?  '}••:  ■.w.v^iv.n  ■  hut  the 
former  were  celebrated  jii  i.ie  cny  ai>out  uic  vernal 
equinox. 

Both  thefe  A-ails  were  accompanied  with  games,  fpec- 
tacics,  and  theatrical  reprefeotations  ;  and  it  was  alfo  at 
ihefc  fcfttvals  that,  the  poets  contended  for  the  prtxe  of 
poetry.  Sooie  of  thofe  who  were  initiated  into  the  Bac- 
chanali.^  reprrfentcd  Silenus;  others  Pan  ;  others  S.itvrs ; 
and  in  this  manner  appeared  in  puiilic  day  and  night. 
Counterfeiting  drunkennefs,  dancing  obfcencly,  com- 
nittuig  all  kinds  of  liecntioufhefs  and  debauchery,  and 
running  over  the  nwiBtabis  and  through  iIk  lorefts,  with 
horrible  (hricks  and  bowlil^  crying  out  EwS|  BtttXlh  °t 
i&>  rjd.Ky  i- 

I, ivy  itilormi  u;,  tliat,  during  the  Bacchanalian  feafts 
at  Rome,  luch  ihocicing  dil'orders  were  pradifed  under 
the  cover  of  the  night,  and  which  thofewhowere  initiated 
were  bound  by  the  moll  horrid  oaths  to  concha],  that  the 
fenate  was  obliged  to  intcrpofe  their  authority,  by  fup- 
pr^ng  them  fiiftatRom^  and  afterwarda  ihrougboutall 
Italy. 

BACCHIUS,  inancientpoetry,  a  kindof  k«t  eonipafed 
•f  two  lom  and  a ifaort  iVIIable,  as  the  word  evarl.  It  has 
JtS  name  from  the  god  Bacchus,  becaule  it  frequently  oc- 
curred in  the  hymns  compoCcd  in  honour  of  that  deity. 

3ACCtlUS,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  deity,  the  inven- 
tor or  god  of  wine.  He  is  feigned  to  liave  been  the  fon 
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of  Jupiter  and  Scmele ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firil 
that  yoked  oxen  to  the  plough. 

B/iCCIFEROUS  Planii,  in  botany,  arc  fuch  as  bear 
berries,  or  fruit  covered  with  a  thin  membrane,  wherein 
is  contained  a  pulp,  which  grows  foft  and  moift,  whea 
ripe,  and  inclofcs  tihc  fiwd  wl&n  'OM  foUbnce. 

File  word  is  Lattn,  and  oompounded  of  ten^  nbeny^ 

and  /fro,  to  bear. 

Mr.  Ray  divides  bacciferous  trees  into  four  kinds. 
I.  Such  as  bear  acalicute,  or  naked  berry  i  the  flower 
and  catix  both  falling  off  together,  and  leaving  the  berry 

b.irc  ;  as  the  fifi'M.n  trees,  &:c. 

i.  Sueh  as  hav  e  a  naked  but  polypyrcncous  fruit ;  that 
is,  containing  two  or  mure  kernels  Of  Iceds  within  it|  t$ 
the  jafminum,  ligultruni,  f>;c. 

3.  Such  as  have  a  naked  but  polypyrcneous  fruilts  UUtt 
is,  containing  in  it  only  one  iced}  as  the  arbutus,  tcre- 
binthu';,  lentifcus,  he 

4.  Such  :>')  have  their,  fruit  compofet!  of  msny  acini, 
or  round  fuft  balls,  fct  clofc  together  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes  }  as  the  ava  marina,  rubus  vulgaris,  rubus  idsBUSf 
and  the  lubus  minor  fru^  canuleo* 

BACHELOR,  orBATCHSLon.  See  BATCitBtoR. 

Back,  in  anatomy  i  fee  DcRsu.M. 

Back.-A^tern,  in  rowing,  is  to  row  a  boat  or  veiTe) 
with  her  flern,  or  b(nder>p«^  foremoft,  contrary  to  her 
ufual  motion. 

BACK-BoAno  «fa  Btatf  a  board  ftretching  acrofs  the 
hinder-part  of  any  boat,  bdlind  the  feata,  for  the  paSett- 

gcrs  to  lean  againd. 

BACKING  th(  S'llh,  In  navigation,  to  arrange  them 
in  a  fttuation  that  will  force  the  Ihiji  to  letreat,  or  move 
backwards  :  this  is,  however,  only  dune  in  narrow  chan* 
ncls,  when  a  (hip  is  carried  along  fide  way*  by  the  tide  or 
current,  and  wants  to  avoid  any  uing  that  may  interrupt 
her  progrefs,  .15  flio.ils,  veflcls  at  ani-hor,  ^'c.  or  in  the 
line  ot  brittle,  when  a  fhip  wants  to  be  immediately  op- 
pofitc  to  another  with  wludi  Ihe  is  cn^ged.  Se6  Fatx>» 
bMivftft,  and  Vgan.  -  i> 

Back-Boni.  See  Vertebra. 

Back-Pa tN'Ti.vG,  the  method  of  painting  OiensO' 
tinto  print.s,  palled  on  frjafs,  with  oil-colouti. 

The  art  conlid?  chiefly  in  laying  the  print  upon  n 
piece  of  crown  glafs,  of  iuch  a  fi/.e  as  hts  the  print. 

In  order  to  do  this,  talce  your  print  and  lay  it  in  clean 
water  for  two  days  aniTtwo  nights,  if  the  print  be  on  very 
flrong,  clofe,  and  hard  gummed  paper}  but  if  upon  an 
open,  foft,  i'pun.iy  p.iper,  two  Iiours  will  foinetinies fuftcC^ 
or  more,  according  as  the  paper  is. 

I'he  paper  or  picture  having  been  fuSdeiMly  feaked^ 
uke  it  out  and  lay  it  upon  two  iheets  of  pnper,and  cover 
it  with  two  more }  and  let  it  lie  there  a  little  to  fudc  out 
the  moif^ure. 

In  the  mean  time,  take  the  glafs  the  piflurc  is  to  be  put 
upon,  and  fet  it  near  the  Are  to  warm  ;  take  Strafburg  tur- 
pentine, warm  it  over  the  fire  till  it  i»  grown  fluid  i  theo- 
with  a  hogVhairbrufli  fpread  the  turpentine  very  linooth- 

ly  ant!  evenly  on  the  glafs. 

When  this  ha>  been  done,  take  the  mczzo-tinto  print 
from  between  the  paper  ,,  and  lay  upon  ilie  glalb  ,  be- 
ginning iirft  at  one  end,  rubbing  it  down  genii  v  as  you  go 
on,  till  it  lie  dofe,  and  there  bo  no  wind  bladden  bc« 
twcen. 

Then,  with  your  fingers,  rub  or  roll  ofF  the  paper  from 

the  b.ick- lide  of  the  print,  till  it  looks  blatk,  i.e.  tilt  you 
can  fee  nothing  but  the  print,  like  a  thin  him,  IcU  upua 
the  glafs  and  ftt  it  by  to  dry« 
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When  it  is  dry,  varnifh  it  over  with  fome  white 
trnnlpr^ircnc  vainifh,  that  the  priol  my  bc  fwit  tiWOUgh 
it,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  painting. 

The  utvwll  arc  will  be  necniiy  in  rubbing  or  rolling 
the  paper  oiY  the  print*  fo  M  not  to  tear  it,  elpeciaU/  in 
the  light  parts. 

Ydu  may,  infVcad  of  foaklnrrvnur  prints  two  days  and 
two  nights,  roll  them  up  and  tx>il  them  for  about  two 
lioonj  more  or  Icfs,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  paper, 
in  water,  and  that  will  render  it  as  fit  tor  rubbing,  rolling, 
or  peeling,  as  the  other  way. 

This  being  done,  and  v:  ir  r  il  colours  prepared,  ground 
very  fine,  and  tempered  up  t;rv  ftiff,  lay  on  the  baclt- 
fidc  of  the  tr;infparciit  prints  Uich  colours  as  each  par- 
ticular part  rcciuires  ;  letting  the  nuHcr-linesof  the  print 
ftiil  guide  your  pepcil,  and  fo  each  particular  colour 
will  lie  fair  to  the  ere  on  the  other  fide  of  the  gUft,  and 
look  almoll  as  wen  ts  a  painted  piece,  if  it  be  done 
neatly. 

The  (hadows  of  the  print  are  generally  fufficicnt  for 


He  fliewithatiht 


but  if  you  have  a  mind  to 


the  fiiadow  of  every  ooMMr but  ir  yoi 

i^ive  a  ihadow  by  your  pencil,  then  let  the  ibadows  be 
aid  on  firft,  and  the  other  coloitn  afMrward. 

In  laying  on  colours  in  this  kind  of  '  nrfc  p-in-ing, 
Vou  need  nol  be  curious  as  to  the  Uyinr'  tht.u  :m}  iHUjuth. 
'J  h'b  is  not  at  all  rc<[u:fite  here,  where  the  chief  aim  is 
only  to  have  the  colours  appear  well  on  the  fore-fidc  of 
the  print;  and  therefore  the  only  care  to  be  ulVd  in  this 
work,  is  to  lay  the  colours  on  thick  enough,  that  itt 
body  may  ftrike  the  colour  of  it  plainly  through  the 

gbrs.  ' 

Back-Staff,  a  name  formcr}y  g)vi:n  to  a  fea-qua- 
.drant  invented  by  Capt.  Davis  ;  becaufe  the  back  of  the 
attlft  ia  turned  towards  the  (iin  at  the  time  of  oUemtioo. 
See  Davis's  Qvadrant. 

Back-Stays,  in  n.i\'.,l  aff.i-rs,  rojics  faftened  to  the 
top-maft-heads,  and  reaching  down  behind  the  miH  to 
the  outftde  of  the  Ihip,  where  they  are  drawn  extremely 
tijght :  two  of  them  are  generally  formed  of  one  rope  ; 
the  middle  oF  which  is  fibtel  on  the  nuft>head :  their  uTc 
is  to  fu ftain  th<"  top-raafts,  and  keep  them  upright  when 
thty  arc  prcftld  with  a  weight  of  fail,  againfl  which  they 
»£l  with  a  counter-force.  See  LAttfAKOt  Stay,  and 
Top-mast. 

BACON'S  Phihfifk,  the  philofopby  propofed  and  re- 

COmmeiided  by  lord  Mcon. 

That  great  geniut  was  bom  in  the  year  1 56c,  and  gave 

marks  in  his  youth  of  what  his  manhood  would  produce. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  an  admirer  of  his  remarkable  faga- 
eity.  lie  ftudied  the  Ariflotclian  philofopby  at  Cam- 
htrage;  and,  befbtehe  was  fixteen  years  of  age,  dilco- 
vend  the  abfiirdity  of  that  jargon  in  vogue  at  that  time. 
He  aftrriAMrds  applied  himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law; 
and  h\<  nicr  t  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  lord  chancellor, 
irtidc  r  kin^  James  1.  Me  was  accufcd  of  bribery  ;  and, 
the  king  rcfuiing  him  protection,  was  fined  by  the  boufc 
of  lords,  ftrippcd  of  his  chancellorfhip,  and  cafi  into 
prifiMi.  He  was  (bon  after  rcinfV:\tc-d  in  his  honours  and 
ibrtunes ;  but  what  he  had  undergone  ^avc  him  a  dillike 
to  liiifincis  and  inLrtafcd  his  panion  for  Hudy.  At  lad 
he  died  aged  66  years,  poor,  and  in  very  mean  circum- 
flancea.. 

No  nan  has  contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of 
learning  ^n  iord^chancdlor  Bacon :  he  faw  the  ioiper- 

fcflron  of  thj  philofophy  of  the  fchools,  and  taught  the 
only  way  to  amrrrd  it.  This  f  feat  man,  indeed,  did  not 
know  natiifL  ,  ini:  he  knew  and  pf]intcd  out  all  the  ways 
thai  lead  to  her.  He  entertained  an  early  contempt  for 
what  the  unweritdea  called  philofophy  ;  and  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  focieties,  inftitutcd  for  the 
improvement  of  human  reafon,  from  continuing  to  fpoil 
it  by  a  heap  of  impertinent  terms,  fubftantial  forms,  &c. 
wlrich  not  only  had  made  ignorance  to  be  reverenced, 
but  was,  by  a  ridiculous  mixtuie  wiA  religion,  rendered 
Acred. 

He  eompofed  two  works  with  a  deligi»  to  improve  tlie 

fcicnccs,  and  carry  them  to  pcrfciPion.  In  the  firfl,  in- 
titlcd  tii  Jugmtntis  Scitniiarum,  he  (}h  ws  the  \\.\xc  ot  Icini- 
ing,  and  pciinr^  out  a  niethcd  of  c  urvm^  it  to  greater 


were  purfued  than  thofc  then  in  ule. 
l(  .:^Ic  then  taught  in  the  fchools,  was  fitter  tur  wrangling 
than  to  direct  the  mind  in  its  fcarch  alter  truth.  AriQotk 
lays  he,  from  whom  we  have  this  art,  ha«  proceeded  on 
wrong  principles  )  he  has  made  his  phyfics  conformable 
to  his  logic,  inftead  of  making  his  logic  conformable  to 
his  phyiK't  ;  and  thus  overturning  the  Older  of  natUfCk 
has  fubje^cd  the  end  to  the  means. 

To  correal  the  faults  in  the  common  logic*  BacoocMi* 
pofcd  a  /econd  work,  intitled  Orgamtm  SdaHmam^  where, 
in  he  has  taught  a  new  logic,  the  princifml  end  of  which 
is  to  fhew  how  to  rri^ki  .1  good  iniluLlion,  as  the  end  of 
Ariftotle  is  how  to  make  a  good  fyllogifm.  Bacon  lookol 
on  this  as  his  mafter-pieoc,  and  fpent  dg|iteen  years  ig 
compofing  It. 

Nor  was  the  caufe  of  onr  cnOTS  bid  from  this  greit 
man ;  be  law  that  our  ideas  wereoperations  of  the  mind ; 
and  diar,  in  order  to  difixnrer  truth,  they  muft  be  dire^ed 

in  a  new  method. 

This  adricc  be  frequently  repeats  in  the  work  juft 
nicntioned.  But  who,  in  an  age  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  jargon  of  the  fchools,  and  the  ootiooaof  innate  ideas, 
liftened  to  his  dadrine?  Who  did  not  look  on  his  new 
method  of  improvlnjr  the  human  underftandint?,  as  a 
chimerical  project T  he  method  Bacon  propolcd  was  tod 
pcrtcdl  to  be  accepted  at  once:  errors  of  long  (landing 
maintain  their  poll  with  ibme  obftinacy ;  and  &e  Carte- 
fian  philofeplqr  waa  embraced,  becaufe  it  admitted  fame 
of  the  former  errors.  Bcfides,  lord  Bacon's  empfsy. 
Bients  took  up  much  of  his  time,  and  prevented  htm  tiom 
carrying  into  execution  himfclf  the  advice  he  p\c  to 
others :  whereas  Defcartcs  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to 
philofophy;  and,  being  a  man  of  a  vdyUvvty  andlnnl- 
ful  imttinatioo,  has  fi^tuted  in  the  roooB  of  the  cnon 
of  the  Ichools,  others  of  a  moicledttcing  naiute. 

Lord  Bacon's  attention  to  the  fciencc*  in  general  did 
mt  hinder  him-from  applying  himfelf  to  fotne  in  particu- 
lar ;  and  as  he  thought  natural  philofophy  the  bafis  of 
all  the  other  fcienccs,  he  principally  applied  himiielf  to 
bring  that  to  fome  degree  of  pcrfieoion  :  bttt  In  diis  be 
a<3cd  like  fome  great  architeds,  who,  Icorning  to  work 
after  others,  begin  with  pulling  every  thine  down,  and 
raifc  their  building       1  f  Ian  entirelv  new.    He,  hie 
thcfc,  never  thougbt  once  about  embeiliihing  or  repair- 
ing what  had  been  already  begun  by  others  ;  but  pro- 
pofed to  eftablifli  a  new  fyftcm  of  pbyitcs,  without  making 
any  ufe  of  iriuit  had  been  left  us  by  the  ancients,  whdie 
principles  he  fufpe<5lcJ.  To  accomplifh  this  great  deHgn, 
he  relolvcd  to  publiili  a  phyfical  treatilc  every  month; 
and  began  with  one  upon  the  Winds :  he  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  one  on  Heat  1  another  on  Motion  ;  and,  at  laft. 
one  on  Life  and  Death.    But  a*  it  was  impoffihle  for  a 
fingle  man  to  give  a  complete  fyftcm  of  pihyfics  in  gene- 
ral, with  ci]ual  cxadloef*,  after  havine  piven  d  tc^tiofis 
to  (crve  as  a  nile  tor  thole  who  were  dcl.rous  (if  ;ir(irtTd- 
ing  on  his  principles,  he  contented  himlclf  with  drawing 
the  out-lines  of  four  other  trcatiles,  iuiJ  furniflicd  mai^ 
rials  for  them,  in  a  work,  intitled  <^Aw  Sjhmrmmt  where- 
in he  has  colleAed  a  vaft  number  of  experiments,  to  ferve 
as  a  foundation  for  his  new  phyfics.    Ir>  f^iort,  before 
lord  Bacon,  nobody  knew  any  thing  of  natural  philo* 
fophy  ;  and  all  the  experiments  made  itnce  hia  time^ 
fecm  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  this  peat  semita. 

His  moral  eflays  are  much  eHeemed  t  out  they  aie 
wrote  rather  to  inflruf^  than  entertain  :  an  cify  genius, 
a  found  judcment,  the  fcnhblc  philofophcr,  and  man  of 
reflection,  fhinc  in  thcfc  cdays  hv  turns.  This  was  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  retreat  of  a  qian  who  had  quitted  the 
world,  after  having  long  fjppocted  a  great  fhaie  in  its 
profperity  and  advcrfity.  There  are  affo  Ibme  very  fine 
things  in  his  book  concerning  the  wifdom  of  the  ancients, 
wherein  he  has  moralized  the  fables  which  coaipofis  the 
mythology  ot  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

He  wrote,  befides,  the  Hiftory  of  Hcnrj'  VII.  in  whjch, 
notwithftanding  there  are /ome  traces  of  the  bad  taile  of 
his  age,  yet  it  abounds  injudicious  remarks,  and  flsewa 
he  w.is  a  refined  pditieian,  as  well  as  a  g;rrac  phil^ 

(op;u-r. 


HACULJEy  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  portcullis,  or 
perfeSion ;  but  adds,  tiiat  wc  maft  never  hope  to  carry  1  gate,  made  like  a  pitfall  with  a  couatcrpoife,  and  fup« 
our  difcomics  to  any  great  lengthfunlels  other  methods 'potted  by  two  ftreng  ihkcs.    It  is  ufually  ereded 

before 
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BAD 

before  thfe  corps  de  guard,  not  far  fiom  the  gate  of  a  I 

phce.  I 

BACULOMETRY,  the  art  of  mcafuring  accefBble 
OS  inaccellible  heights,  by  the  help  of  ftaves* 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Lactn,  btttAa,  a  ftaff: 
and  the  Greelct  f<«Tp(is  to  meafore. 

BADGE,  in  naval  architeAure,  an  ornament  placed 
on  the  quarter  of  fmnll  (hips,  very  near  the  Aern,  con- 
taining either  a  windmv  for  the  convenience  of  the  cab- 
bin,  tr  ihe  reprcfcnration  <,f  it :  it  is  commonly  decorated 
with  marine  fi^^ures,  martial  iiiftrumenis,  &c.  SiceQi'AR- 
TER,  and  Stern. 

BADGERf  Taxuiy  or  Meles^  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  an  animal  very  common  in  many  parts  of 

It  hai  a  thick  fhortith  body,  with  a  very  fhort  neck, 
and  coarfe  hair,  nearly  refcmbling  that  of  a  hog,  On 
the  back  it  U  of  a  paliu  yellow  at  the  roots,  in  the  mid- 
^  brown  or  blacK,  and  ycIIo#  at  the  ends ;  infomuch, 

that  at  flrft  fight  the  creature  npprirs  to  be  ofablackHh 
gncv.  On  the  fules  :uiJ  under  the  b-Jly  thi:  hair  is  cn- 
tirrlv  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  ,',ni!  on  the  fhoulders,  as 
veil  before  as  behind,  and  under  the  throat,  he  is  quite 
Nadu  From  the  top  of  the  head  there  is  a  white  line 
or  ftripe  two  inches  broad  ;  and  below  it,  on  each  fide 
the  noftrils,  about  the  eyes,  and  farther  than  the  cars, 
there  is  a  black  fpacc  or  l\ripe  in  the  lhapc  of  a  pyramid  ; 
and  below  that  again,  on  both  jaws,  the  hair  is  white, 
which  render  the  whole  head  of  a  pied  colovir. 

The  tail  is  Ihort  and  thick,  befec  with  ftiong  longiih 
bafr,  and  the  ears  are  ihort,  roundifli,  and  lefembletnofc 
of  a  rat.  The  eyes  arc  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
anJ  the  muzrie  is  like  that  ot  a  do^.  The  tonjuc  is  of 
,1  middle  fiic,  the  legs  (hort,  and  the  tctth  like  thofcof  a 
dog.  The  fore-feet  are  armed  with  very  long  claws, 
with  which  it  makes  holes  in  the  earth  and  the  head 
is  in  (hape  nearly  like  that  of  a  fox  i  for  from  a  broad 
bafe,  it  ends  in  a  ftiarp  mazzle,  which  renders  it  almod 
of  a  triangular  fip;uri.-.  The  jaw:,  or  checks,  arc  full 
and  tumid,  on  account  of  the  thicknefs  ot^  the  mufcies  ; 
ibr  which  reafon  this  creature  bitci  very  hard. 

He  lives  upon  beetles  and  other  infe^ }  for  in  his  fto- 
niacb,  w^tch  is  very  large,  great  numbers  of  dide  have 
been  found,  mixed  with  the  roots  of  grafs.  Some  fay 
he  feeds  uj>on  apples  and  grapes  ;  and  that  he  is  fouU  of 
rabbit>,  l'ccCc,  fowls,  and  other  birds  ;  but,  of  this,  little 
cdn  be  laid  with  any  certainty.  He  has  none  of  the  grofs 
inteftines  ;  nor  no  blind  gut,  at  leaft  none  could  be 
Ibund  ;  but  the  kidneys  are  pretty  large.  The  greateft 
peculiarity  is  a  large  orifice  diredly  under  the  tail,  above 
the  paflTjge  for  the  excrements :  it  is  a  fort  of  a  bag,  or 
purfe,  which  is  hairy  within,  and  full  of  a  white  fubtfancc 
of  a  thick  confiftcncc.  Sometimes  it  is  very  fmall  in 
qitanlitj  ;  and  baa  no  fenfible  fmell.  The  external  part 
of  this  purfe  is  covered  with  conglomerate  glands  on  all 
fidts.  Befulcs  thi'^  cavity,  there  arc  two  larger  glands 
near  the  anj^,  which  aiu  holluw  within,  and  full  of  a 
fort  (if  f.'.t  (if  3  ilronn  fmcll,  which  empty  thcmfclves  by 
two  holes  mto  the  gut.  The  gall-bladder  is  lon£}  and 
there  arc  three  biliary  du£ls  which  belong  to  three difttnd; 
.  vtficls  ;  that  is,  there  are  three  biliary  paflagies  that  con- 
cur with  the  cyftic  duiit. 

The  biirrows  that  he  makes  In  the  earth  arc  not  only 
for  his  own  fafety,  but  for  the  fake  of  getting  his  food  ; 
§Ot  he  iind:>  a  great  many  infects  under  the  earth,  as  well 
aa  the  roots  of  plant*.  The  parts  of  Englaml  in  which 
be  chiefly  abounds  at  prefent,are  EiTex,  Suii^x,  and  feme 
'   of  the  midland  counties. 

The  flclh  of  a  badger  is  faid  to  be  good  eating,  and  to 
taftc  like  that  of  a  boar.  The  fat  is  emollient,  warm, 
and  penetrating}  and  is  thought  to  be  good  to  cafe  pains 
in  fits  of  the  gravel. 

If^Utt  Badcbr,  an  animal  fometimes  fcen  in  New- 
York  }  from  the  tip  of  the  nofc  to  the  end  of  the  tail 
is  a  foot  and  nine  inches  in  length.  Ttie  eyes  are  fmall 
in  proportion  to  the  fize,  and  the  cars  fliort ;  the  legs  are 
•lib  very  fhort  with  white  claws.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  vith  very  thick  hair,  which  is  white  on  the  back, 
and  of  a  whttilh  yellow  on  the  lower  parts. 

bad^^er  of  Su;  inani  V,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
with  ihort  ears,  a  ruuiidilii  head,  longiih  mu£ile,  and 
a8 
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fliort  legs.  The  claws  are  black,  lone,  and  crooked ; 
and  the  whole  body,  except  the  belly  which  is  yellow,  is 

covered  with  hair  of  a  deep  chrfnvit  colour  inclining  to 
black  i  but  [he  fore-part  of  the  head  is  not  of  fo  deep  a 
colour;  and  the  tail,  which  is  as  long  as  the  body*  is 
brown,  and  as  it  were  ftriped  with  yellow. 

Badgba,  in  old  law  books,  a  perfon  lioenfed  to  pur- 
chafe  corn  at  one  place,  and  fell  it  at  another,  witoOttC 
incurring  the  pctialty  of  an  cngrolTcr. 

BAUIANK,  or  Hadian,  the  feed  of  a  tree  growing 
in  China,  it  has  the  fmcll  of  an i feed ;  and  is  ufed  by 
the  Ciiincfe  to  give  their  tea  an  aromatic  taftc. 

fiy^TYLIA,  a  nointed  ^ones,  wor(hipped.by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. They  vvere  commonly  of  a  black  colour,  and 
confecrated  to  fomc  god,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  the  Sun,  &c. 

The  memory  of  Jacob's  fetting  up  the  Itone  he  had 
ufed  for  a  pillow,  pouring  oil  on  the  top  of  it,  and  calling 
the  place  iiethel,  feems  to  have  been  preferved  under  the 
bxtuHa,  or  anointed  flonet,  of  the  Phtenierans.  DamaT- 
cius,  a  pagan  writer  in  the  ti-n-  .-f  I  j'tii-.im.  tells  us, 
that  he  had  feen  on  Mount  Libanu.s,  near  Hcliopoli^  ia 
S y  I  i a,  fc veral  of  thefe  fiooMy  of  wbich  tomtif  wonderful 
things  were  reported. 

BAFFETAS,  or  Baftas,  a  cloth  made  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  from  coarfe  white  cotton  thread.  Thofe  of  SuraCi: 
arc  reckoned  the  belt.    They  arc  from  thirteen  French 
ells  and  three  quarters  to  fourteen  long,  and  fcvcn  eighths  . 
broad.  There  are  alfo  fomc  which  meafure  but  iive  (ixths 
of  an  ell,  or  even  but  half  of  an  ell  in  breadth.  Thefe 
narrow  baflfetas  are  called  Orgagis,  Gaudivis,  Nerindes, 
and  Labottts,  according  to  the  names  of  the  places  where ' 
manufafliircd. 

There  arc  alio  narrow  white  bafFeta?,  which  meafure 
thirteen  tils  and  an  half  in  len^Jith,  by  half  an  ell  u» 
breadth.  Broad  white  baftctas,  fourteen  e|ls,  by  three 
quarters. 

Broad-brown  and  narrow-brown  balFetas,  are  made  of 
raw  thread  ;  that  is,  thread  before  it  has  been  bleached. 

The  former  arc  fojrtccii  ells  Ions,  b>'  half  an  ell  broad  \ 
the  latter  of  the  fame  length,  and  three  quaners  in 
breadth. 

BAG,  in  cotniiieroe»«.termrignilying  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  feme  particular  commodity;  as  a  bag  of  almonds, 

for  inllance,  is  about  three  hundred  weight  t  of  anib^ 
feeds,  from  three  to  four  hu/idred,  &c. 

Bags  are  ufed,  in  mod  countries,  to  put  fevcral  forts  of 
coin  in,  either  of  gold,  ftlver,  brafs,  or  copper.  Bankers, 
and  others,  who  deal  much  In  current  cam,  label  ^eir 
bags  of  money,  by  tying  a  ticket  or  note  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bag,  fignifying  the  coin  therein  contained,  the  fum 
total.  Its  weight,  and  of  whom  it  was  icoeived«  Tamjs 
allowed  for  (he  hag. 

Bag,  among  farriers,  is  whepf  in  order  to  retrieve  a 
borfe's  loft  appetit^  they  put  an  ounce  of  ada-foettda,  and 
as  much  powder  of  favin,  into  a  bag,  to  be  tied  to  the 
bit,  keeping  him  bridled  'for  two  hours,  fcvcral  titnes  a 
day  :  as  foon  as  the  bag  is  taken  oR,  he  will  iinmediacdy 
eat.    The  fame  bag  will  ferve  a  long  time. 

fiAGGAG£,  is  particularly  ufed,  in  the  military  art* 
for  the  necefiaries,  utenfils,  apparel,  &c.  of  the  oiEcers 
and  foldiers. 

The  bagjiaj^e  includes  alfo  women,  children,  fattier.*, 
&c.  The  bai;L'.agc-waggons  before  a  march  are  appoint- 
ed a  rendezvous,  where  they  arc  marihaiicd  by  tlie  wag- 
gon-madcr  general,  accoftltng  to  the  rank  the  feveral 
regiments  bear  in  the  army.  On  a  march,  they  ate  fome* 
times  ordered  to  follow  the  refpc6live  columns  of  the 
army,  fometimcs  to  pillow  the  march  of  the  artillery,  and 
fomcttmcs  to  make  a  column  of  themft  Kes'^.  The  ge- 
neral's baggage  is  commonly  firih  if  the  army  march 
from  the  right,  the  baggage  of  that  wing  has  the'  van }  if 
from  the  left,  the  baggage  of  the  left  has  the  van.  Each 
waggon  has  a  diftinguithing  flag,  to  lltew  to  what  rcgi- 
ment  it  belongs.  Gmi.et. 

BAGNIO,  an  Italian  word,  fi^^nlfyin-^  a  bath  :  we  ufe  ~ 
it  for  a  houfe  with  conveniencies  for  bathing,  cupping, 
fweating,  and  otherwife  cleaiifing  the  bodyi  and  fome- 
times  for  worfis  punofet. 

Bagnio  is,  hi  Turfcy,  become  a  general  name  Ibr  the 
prifon^  where  their  flaves  are  inclofed,  it  being  ufual  in 
thefe  prifvms  to  have  baths. 

Ggg  BACS- 
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BAGNOLIANS,  Bognknffs,  in  church-hiftory,  a  Rc: 
of  hri  :  f V  ho  in  riality  were  Maiiicliccs,  thoiij^h  thty 
r.iri.rrt  lus  tiii^uiLcd  thfir  errors.  They  rcjcdtcd  the  Old 
Tci'  imt-nt,  and  part  of  tlv.-  New  ;  held  the  world  to 
eternal,  and  affirmed  that  God  did  not  create  the  fotil 
when  he  infu'cd  it  into  the  body. 

UAGPiP£«  a  mufaal  inflrumcnt  of  the  wind  kind, 
chiefly  u(ed  tn  country  placts,  cfpcci;\lly  in  the  north :  it 
confills  of  two  principal  parts ;  the  firft  a  leathern  bajr, 
which  blows  u[)  like  a  foot  ball,  by  mean*  of  a  port-vent. 
Of  little  tube,  fitted  to  it,  and  ftupped  by  a  valve  ;  the 
other  part  conlil!:.  of  three  piixs  or  Autc$,  the  firft  called 
the  great  pipe,  ur  drone ;  and  the  fecondt  the  little  one  ; 
which  [i.ii  ,  the  wind  mi:  only  at  tht  bottom  :  the  third 
ha^  a  ;i  .  i,  .:iid  is  j)lavcd  on  by  conipiclling  the  bag  un- 
d  ■  I..L-  when  full,  and  opening  or  ftopping^the 

holes,  whii  h  arc  cittht,  with  the  hngetj).  The  little  pipe 
!!>  ordinarily*  foot  Ton^i  that  playcdon,  thirteen  inches  ; 
an«i  th"  port- vent  {".v. 

BAHAR,  or  Barr,  a  wcij^hl  ufcd  in  Temate,  Mo- 
cha, in  the  xMoluccMt  Achem,  and  divert  other  parts  > ! 
the  E.ift  Indies. 

There  arc  two  kinds,  the  ^rcat,  wherewith  fpicc  is 
weighed,  equ^jlent  to  200  caus,  at  a6  tads  to  (he  cati, 
amountint;  to  481  pounds  4  ounces,  Paris  meafure. 

The  litilc  li.ih.ir  i<.Mc.s  fiif  the  weighing  quickfiUcr, 
vermilion,  iviny,  hX,  uiui*.,  and  other  prccioui  wares, 
tont.Tining  likcwile  2CD  catis,  but  at  22  tatli  totheeati. 
smountine  to  about  401  pounds  fevcn  ounces,  P»ris 
ncafure.  The  Chinefe  Bahw  U  300  catii,  but  each  cati 
only  equal  to  16  tavla. 

BAHIR,  a  Hebrew  trrm  fignifying  famous  or  illuftri- 
ous }  but  particularly  ul'  "  r<  r  a  book  of  the  Jews,  treat- 
ing of  the  piofcniiid  tnyltcncs  of  the  cabala,  being  the 
moil  ancient  of  {iu  ir  rabbinical  works. 

BAIL,  in  law,  the  Tetting  at  liberty  one  arrefted,  or 
imprifoned,  upon  an  aAion,  either  civil  or  crinHiuI, 
trp:,:i  f:i:.  ri:  ■  r  Am  fi  .r  lii>  .ippr  .ira.-ite  d'.  a  day  and  place 
aiiijji'iJ  i  iiiJ     eiihtr  coninitiii  <»r  tw.-i.ial. 

Common  bad  is  in  actions  of  final!  prejudice^  or  flight 
proof,  in  which  cafe  any  furctics  arc  taken. 

Special  bail  h  that  given  in  cafes  of  greater  moment, 
where  it  i«  retjuircd  that  the  furctics  be  fubfidy^meii  at 
leaft,  and  accordini;  to  the  mattrr  in  qucAion. 

It  was  foinc  years  ago  enai^cd,  that  no  perfon  fhould 
be  held  to  fpecial  bail  in  any  achon  brought  for  lefs  than 
ten  pounds but  this  is  only  obfervt-d  as  to  wriU  ilTucd 

out  of  thp  cpurit  of  Weftminttcr  HAU  i  for  the  nwfhal's 
courr  continues  to  arreft  and  hold  to  fpecial  bail  in  anions 

CN'crr.:';n:-  I'Mrty-fhillings. 

JJy  thi:  ij;dul<jfncc  of  the  common-law,  all  {lerfons 
mijjht  be  bailed  till  thcv  were  con%iclcd  of  the  offence 
laid  to  thf-ir  charge:  but  it  is  ena^cd,  by  ftatute,  that 
inurdererss  outlaws,  houic-burners,  thieves,  openly  de- 
famed, fliall  not  be  baited.  However,  this  Aatute  does 
flot  extend  to  the  court  of  the  king's-bcnch,  which  bails 
.ifes  wfaatfoever,  and  may  bail  even  for  ntur- 

CItri-  cf  the  Bails  is  an  ofiiccr  belone  nt^  to  the  court 
of  the  icing's-bcncb  ;  he  files  the  bail-pieces  nkcn  in 
that  court,  and  attends  for  that  purpofe. 

RAIf.K,  or  Bai  I  ,  ir,  the  n.-.T-).;n;:-j,iL"e-  The  fcamrn 
call  Uiiiiwing  the  waier  by  hand,  out  ot  the  Ihip  or  boat's 
hold,  bailing.  Thry  alfocall  thi>lie hoops  that  hear  up  the 
tik  of  a  boat,  its  bails. 

HAILEMCNT,  in  lav,  die  dcKven*  of  things,  whe- 
ther writings  or  goods,  to  another,  fometimes  to  be  de- 
livered back  to  the  bailer;  that  is,  to  him  who  fo  delivers 
them  ;  fometime  s  to  the  ufc  of  him  to  whom  they  are  de- 
livered J  and  fomctiaies  to  a  third  perfon. 

I^/MLIFF,  an  ofltccr  appointed  for  the  adminidration 
of  iuftice  widiin  a  ceruin  difiri^,  called  a  bailiwick. 

DATLlFFS  ErreMf  fuch  as  are  appointed  by  the  Iheriff 
tn  -0  up  and  down  the  county,  !r>  (cfvc  writs  and  war- 
rant*, Uimmon  county-courti,  fdlions,  aflizes,  and  the 
like. 

BaiI'IFFS  «/■  Fr4UtltiJiSt  thofe  appointed  by  everv  lord 
within  his  iibertyf  todo  fuch  offices  therein,  as  the  oailiri' 

errai't  dots  at  lari'c  in  the  county. 

Th'  re  an:  alio  bailitis  of  foiclb,  and  bailiffs  of  manors, 
who  direct  hufliandfy,  fell  ticiSf  gather  rcnts>  pay  quit- 
Kuis,  &c. 
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BAILIWICK,  that  liberty  which  Is  exempted  frtm 

the  fherifT  of  the  county,  over  wh'urh  liberty  the  lord 
thenof  appoints  his  own  bailiff,  with  the  like  power 
within  his  precinci,  as  an  undcr-flu  t  iti  t  vr-rcifcs  undtr 
the  iheriff'  of  the  county  :  or  it  figniites  the  precin^  of  4 
batiift;  or  the  place  within  which  bis  jurifiliAion  is  ta. 
minated. 

BAIOCAO,  n  copper  coin,  current  at  Rome,  anj 

tbrou  1   lit  il,,  whole  Ibte  of  the  church,  ten  of  which 
n.ake  ajuliu,  and  an  hundred  a  Reman  crown. 

BAI  RAM,  in  the  Mahometan  cuftcms,  a  yearly  feftj- 
val  of  the  Turks,  which  they  keep  after  the  fa£t  of  lU. 

mazan. 

The  MahometaDs  have  two  bairaois,  the  great  lodtho 

little. 

The  li!t!e  b.iir.im  holds  for  three  day;,  and  is  fcventy 
days  after  the  hni,  which  follows  immediately  the  Raiaai* 

i7.an.  JJuring  the  bairam  the  people  leave  their  work  for 
three  days,  ptefenta  to  one  another^  and  fpend  the 
time  with  preat  otaotfeftationt  of  jay.  If  the  day  after 
K  ui'..i/  in  flinuld  prove  fo  cloudy  as  to  prevent  the  ftght 
o:  the  iitvv  moon,  the  bairam  is  put  off  to  the  next  day, 
when  it  is  kept,  even  if  the  moon  (hould  ftijl  bfeoo> 
fcurcd.  When  they  celebrate  this  feaft,  after  numerous 
ceremonies,  or  nther  ftranfe  mimicries,  in  their  mofquc, 
it  is  concluded  with  a  f<ticmn  prayer  aralnrt  the  tr.rvd.'s, 
to  extirpate  Chriftian  princes,  or  to  arm  them  agamlk  one 
another,  that  they  may  have  Mt  Opportunity  to exttod  the 
borders  of  their  law. 

RAIT  ,  among  filhcrmen,  implies  a  fubftance  proper 
to  be  faftcncd  to  a  hook*  in  order  to  catch  the  iltffbreiit 
forts  of  fiih. 

Baits  are  of  two  forts,  i.  The  natural  ones,  or  thofe 
generally  living,  as  maggots,  bobs,  frogs,  Jcc.  2.  Of 
the  fccond  kind  arc  all  artificial  baits,  whether  fuch  as 
imit;>te  the  living  baits,  m  pafles  of  leveral  "vnr^iioiit 
and  figures. 

Sheep's  blood  .nnd  chcefc  arc  good  baits  in  ,*Lpri! ,  the 
bobs  dried,  w|fps,  and  bees,  arc  for  M^y  ;  brown  i3ie» 
for  June  ;  mariLo;-  Jud  hornets  for  July  ;  fiiails  in  Au- 

f;u(l  ;  graf<h<>;if<crs  in  September  j  corn  arid  bramble 
terries  at  t!u-  t  ill  of  thekaf:  the  red- earth  worm  is  good 
for  fmall  iiih  all  the  year  round  »  and  finaU  iifli  are  gpod 
batt«  for  piket  at  all  times. 

Tluri  ;iic  fcvci.il  .irtificial  baits  for  intoxicating  of 
fowK,  yet  without  tainting  or  hurting  their  fitfii: 
for  thi  I :ri..tLr  ioti  of  land-fuwU,  the  bait  may  be  made 
thus :  l'<ikc  a  peck,  or  a  Icifer  quantity,  of  wheat,  lye, 
tec.  with  which  mix  two  handfuls  of  nux  vomica ;  boil 
them  together  till  thcv  ^ix-  alniofl  icjJ,  in  V  -f^  ;  ftrew 
them  upon  the  l.mJ  wJurc  vou  JlII^h  (c^  t.ikc  the  tbwl, 
and  fuch  as  cat  thirn  t  u  ill  be  ;a;i)xii.atcd,  and  lie  as  if 
dead.  Small  biriis  may  be  taken  with  only  this  aitera> 
tion  i  inflead  0/  wheal,  or  the  like  grain,  tske  heap- 
feed,  &c. 

BAKING,  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  or  of  reducing 
meal  of  any  kind,  whether  fimplc  or  COaipound»  into 
bread.    See  Bread,  Biskit,  &ic. 

Bakino  tf  Ptrt^^  or  CIrM  ^art.   Sec  Chima 

Jf'art. 

Balance,  or  Baliahcs,  HJIvv,  one  of  the  fix 

fimple  pof.-ir,  :n  mcrhjni  ^,  princlp.:'!/  ufed  in  deter- 
mining the  equality  or  diricrcncc  ot  wci^iu*  iu  heavy 
bodies,  and  confoqiiently  their  maflea  or  quaotitieB  of 
matter. 

1  he  balance  is  of  two  kinds,  the  andent  and  the  mo- 
dern. 

The  ancient,  or  Rom.m,  called  alfo  the  flatcra  Ro- 
mana,  or  ftecl  \  .  rd,  cui  int  ,  of  a  lever  or  beam,  movcabic 
on  a  center,  and  tulpcnded  near  one  of  its  extremities  : 
the  bodies  to  be  weiched  are  applied  on  one  fide  of  the 
center,  and  their  weight  is  ibewn  by  the  divifion  marked 
on  the  beam,  where  the  weight,  wnich  is  moveable  along 
thclcvtr,  J;cip>  r!i<*  fliJ-vard  in  ci^uilibrio.  Xh  is  ba- 
lance IS  itill  Irttjueiuly  ulcd  in  wcigiung  heavy  bodies. 

The  modern  balance  now  pencrally  uicd,  co.-iiu"  ^  of  a 
lever  or  beam  fufpcndcd  exactly  in  tlic  middle,  having 
fcalcs  or  bafons  hung  to  each  extreniiTy. 

The  lever  is  called  the  iugum  or  beam,  and  the  two 
niuictie^  thereof  on  each  tide  the  axis,  the  brachia  or 
arms.   The  line  on  which  tfie  bram  turas,  or  whirh 

(iivides 
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J'viJrs  itsbrr^chia,  \%  c;;Iii  il  thi:  :ixis;  and  when  confulered 
rcgjrii  to  tnc  Jcngih  ol  the  hrachia,  is  filccmcd  a 
pint  only,  and  called  the  tenter  of  the  balance:  the 
handle  whereby  it  ta  heldt  or  by  which  the  whole  ap- 
ptratua  is  fufpendeif,  is  catled  truttna;  and  the  flendcr 
part  pcrptTiJicuI.ir  to  the  lit  um,  wht  r{.-V\-  citlici  the  equi- 
librium, Qf  pfcpondency  ot  btxiicii  i»  iniitcatcti,  n  callrd 
(be  tongue  of  the  balance.  Thus,  in yff.  14.  Plate  XV. 
•iw  ia  tbe  beam,  divided  into  caual  biachiaor  arms 
by  the  white  fpot  in  the  center,  which  is  the  axis  or 
center  of  the  balance,  :md  (,  is  the  tongue.  The  trutina, 
on  wnicli  (he  axi»  is  lufpcnded,  is  not  rcprcfcntcd  in  this 
figure,  in  Older  to  Kodcf.  the  other  pnrtt  nuve  con- 
fpicuous. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  obferved  therelwei  diat 
iatheftocnaa  balance,  the  weight  ufcd  for  » counter* 
poife  is  the  fiune,  btitthe  points  of  application  vwtes :  in 
lilt  common  balance  the  counterpoifc  is  varioutt  and  the 
point  of  application  the  (amc.  The  principle  on  which 
each  IS  founded,  may  be  very  cafily  underftood  from  the 
foilowiiiJE  obfi»vatioas»  and  the  general  properties  of  the 
lever.   See  LcvKR. 

Th"  b:-.-r.  A  B  (phtc  XIX'.  /t,  8.)  is  n  lever  of  the 
£ill  kiiiu  ,  Jut  iniltad  of  rcftinj^  on  a  liilcrum,  is  fuf- 
pendcd  by  lonicthiii'^  f.ii^cned  to  C,  its  center  oi  moim:) : 
oonfequcntly  the  meehanifm  of  the  balance  dcpcndj>  on 
the  lame  theorems  as  the  lever. 

Hence,  as  the  quantity  of  outter  in  known  wei|fat  is 
to  its  dillaoce  from  the  czntier  of  motion  |  lb  is  the 
diftancc  of  the  luikiiovm  weight  to  it*  ^oami^  of 

Or,  becaufc  when  the  balance  moves  about  its  center, 
the  [mine  B  defcribes  the  arch  B  while  the  point  A 
defcribcs  the  arch  A  « ;  bat  thefe  arches  are  to  each  other 

as  their  raJii  AC,  BC}  that  is,  as  the  vc'ociticN  of  the 
wciyh:  a.iiii  power.  If  therefore  the  brnly  lufpcnded  .it 
B,  multiplied  by  its  velocity,  be  <qu;il  to  the  body  lul- 
peoded  at  A,  muitiplted  bv  its  velocity  ^  orBxiiC^ 
A  X  A  C,  the  balance  will  oe  in  cq  u  il  i  b  r  io . 
.  Hence  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  fteel-yard  is  eafily 
known.  I^t  A  B  (pbte  XIX.  7.)  rcprefent  an  in- 
f^runicnt  of  this  kind  ;  h,  the  trutina,  or  handle  on  which 
the  beam  turns  }  i,  a  ring  on  which  the  balance  may  be 
lufpendcd  on  a  nail,  or  hook  ;  /,  thelwok  on  which 
the  body  is  to  be  weig]icd  is  hung}  *,  a  collar  or 
guard  bv  which  the  hook /is  fidlen.ed  to  the  beam ;  ^,  a 
moveable  collar ;  l.\  a  fwiv  el;  /,  the  counterpoife.  1- rum 
what  has  been  iuiJ,  it  cvidejuly  fulluwb,  that  if  the  bodv 
to  bt  weighed  be  fattened  to  the  hook  /,  and  the  w  liole 
fufpended  by  the  ring  Jt,  the  tiiv  'tfton  on  which  the  coun- 
terpoife is  placed  to  maintain  an  equijibrium  in  the  bal- 
lancc,  will  fliew  the  weight  of  the  body  required  ;  pro- 
vided the  weight  of  the  counterpoife  i  be  known,  and  the 
large  di.  li'ioiis  1,^,  3,  Jcc.  be.caeh  e([u;il  to  the  diihincc 
between  the  center  of  the  balance  and  the  (crew  which 
Ellens  the  guard  c,  to  the  Ihorter  arm  of  the  balance-.  It 
Will  alio  be  neceOiuy  that  the  ftcel-yard  iffelf,  with  its 
whole  apparatus,  crtclufive  of  the  counterpoife,  be  in  equi- 
librio,  when  fu^pviiJcd  on  tlie  linp  f  If  the  body  to  be 
weighed  he  heavier  thin  tiie  divilions  on  the  U)i)_r;er  arm 
will  indicate,  the  balance  is  turned  the  lower  fide  up- 
wards, and  fufpended  on  the  ring  /,  by  which  means  the 
dtvtfions  become  (horter,  becavfc  the  diftance  between 
that  tniiioa ^, and  the  fcrew  oh  which  the  guard  c  moves  is 
left :  thedivifions  in  the  figure  on  this  fide  extending  to  1 7, 
whereas  they  extend  only  to  fix  on  the  other.  It  will  be 
tinncceflary  perhaps  to  obfctve,  that  the  lame  precaution, 
with  regard  to  the  center  of  gravity  when  the  balance  is 
fufpended,  is  alfo  neceilary  when  this  fide  of  the  bal- 
lance  is  ufed,  as  we  before  mentioned  with  rc^-.nd  to  the 
other. 

We  have  already  oblervcd,  that  ni  the  eurjimon  r*;ale», 
the  two  brachia  or  arms  of  tiie  buhir.ee,  tfy  (plate 
XIX. ^.6.)  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  confequeotiy 
equal  weights  placed  in  the  fcalcs  d,  wi)l  be  in  equi- 
librio,  when  the  balance  is  fuipended  on  its  center  as 
in  the  figure  where  the  rintj  at  the  extremity  of  the  tru- 
tina hy  is  huig  on  the  t^enng  rod  «,  ^,  fixed  in  the  foot 
or  bafis  c. 

'•Thi  diuiiful  Balance,  or  that  which  cheat*  by  the  in- 
equality of  its  brachia,  is  feutit'cd  oathe  droe  principle  as 
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the  ftecl-yard;  E  g.  Take  two  fcalcsof  unr  weightti 
in  the  proportion  of  9  to  10,  and  hang  them  tu  each  end 
of  a  balance,  fa  diat  they  may  be  inequiUbrjo;  if  then  yoii 
take  any  weights,  which  are  to  one  another  as  9  to  10^ 
and  put  the  nrft  in  the  firft  fcaie,  and  the  fecond  in  the 
other  fcair,  thrv  w  :II  c<;iji; n  ndcratc :  but  tiic  rhcat  is 
immediately  dilcovcrcd  by  changing  the  weir^lits  and 
ci  iiunodity  to  be  weighed  from  one  icAc  to  t.Sc  other  : 
and  the  true  weight  of  the  commodity  is  always  equal  to 
a  mean  proportional  between  what  it  weighed  in  eacH 
fcale.  For  let  *  and  y  be  put  for  the  rcfpective  lengths 
of  the  unequal  brachia,  F  the  matter  to  be  weis^hcd,  a 
Its  weight  when  in  one  I'cale,  and  whe:;  i:;  '''c  (itl'.  T: 
thtuV X  —  ai  and  Fyzzlx,  bv  the  nature  of  the  ba- 
lance, divide  the  former  6f  tliew  equaiions  by  the  latter, 

we  have  'J^  s  -j^,  whence  y  =  ^»  coitlequcnrly 

F*  rr  a      and  F  =  y/axi^. 

jjffa^  Balance,  a  very  nice  balance  ufed  in  docl- 
maifical  operations,  to  determine  exaftly  the  weight  of 
minute  bodies. 

This  balance  Ihould  be  made  of  the  beft  fteel,  and  of 
the  hartleft  kind  ;  bccaufe  ^th.  t  met  iJ  is  not  fo  eafily 
fpoiled  with  rufl,  as  iron  ;  and  it  is  more  apt  than  any 
other  to  take  a  pcrftft  potlfli,  which  at  the  fame  time 
prevents  the  rull. 

The  ftruilurc  of  the  aflaycr's  fcale  is  little  different 
frotn  that  of  common  fcales,  otherwtfe  than  by  its  nicety 
and  fmallnefs.  The  longer  the  beahi  of  it  the  more 
estaiH  may  the  weight  of  a  body  be  found  :  Iio.v  ■  cr,  ten 
01  twelve  inches  are  a  fiifficicnt  length.  Let  the 
thicknefs  of  it  be  fo  little,  that  two  drams  may  hardly 
be  bung  at  either  of  its  extremities,  without  ita 
bending  :  for  the  laiweft  weight  put  upon  it  fcldom  ex- 
ceeds one  tJrani.  The  whi  le  luriVice  of  this  Se.im  muft 
be  altogether  without  citnauuuis,  winch  orlv  inereafi; 
the  weight,  ami  patlier  duff,  ic.  Tlic  beam  is  U'^pern.'- 
ed  in  a  fork,  the  two  kf-s  of  which  arc  fteel-lpnngs 
joined  at  top,  but  kept  toccther  below  with  a  braS, 
pliant  clafp,  parallel,  and  two  lines  and  an  half  diCant 
from  each  other.  This  clafp  beini^  taken  nW,  and  the 
ler.;  of  the  f.  rk  being  ftrrtche  l  our,  the  axis  ol  the  li  -  i-n 
m.iv  be  put  into  two  holes  maile  tr  r  that  purnofe  at  the 
ends  of  the  legs,  or  be  taken  .iv.  ly  from  thctn.  Ia-i  a 
very  lharp  needle  be  fixed  in  the  head  of  the  fork,  land- 
ing perpendicularly  downwards,  if  the  fork  is  fufpended, 
and  fo  ioii',',  as  that  it  nrrnv  r;'n-.oft  t:;'jc!',  the  Uo  eif  the 
tongue  ot  the  beam,  put  into  the  tork,  when  m  etjui- 
I  libno.  This  needle  is  the  mark  of  the  equilibrium; 
and,  that  the  anifts  may  be  able  to  obferve  this,  tbe  legs 
of  the  folic  moft  be  broader  in  that  place,  and  hive  an 
opening  two  or  three  lines  wide  s  .this  fork  m.ny  be 
adorned  at  pleafure,  provided  the  motion  of  the  balance 
is  not  hindered  by  fuch  ornaments  ;  then  take  two  fcalcs 
■  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  filvcr,  one  inch  and  an  half  in 
diameter,  hanging  on  three  fmall  filk-<lrins«,  almoll  as 
I  longas  the  beam,  tiedtxigetherat  top, with  a  filver  hook« 
j  in  form  of  an  S,  and  hantr  them  to  the  ektremttiea  of  the 
I  beam  ;  a  fmallcr  fl!.  or  difh,  or  blued  rtccl,  fomevvhat  Icfs 
I  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  belongs  to  each  of  thelc 
j  i<  ;i!es.  You  firft  put  into  thefe  dilhcs,  with  a  pair  of 
pincers,  the  bodies  to  be  weighed,  or  with  a  fpoon  or  it 
fmall  ftiovel,  when  they  are  pounded,  and  then  you  put 
them  into  the  fcales  ;  therefore  the  fmall  diOics  muit  be 
perfedly  equal  in  weight.  We  ufe  them,  thai  bndic-j 
may  be  more  conveniently  put  into  and  taken  out  of  tlx- 
fcales,  and  that  thefe,  which  arc  vaitiy  thin,  may  not  be 
bent  or  foiled,  and  thence  rendered  falle  by  wiping. 

This  balance  is  fufpended  on  a  moveable  brafs  or  , 
copper-fupport,  which  confiftsof  a  pedeftal,  and  of  9  co- 
lumn let  upon  it  about  twenty  inches  high,  at  the  ion  of 
v^hich  coiues  out  at  light-anjiles  an  ann  one  inch  long. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  arm,  put  a  fmall  pull^  three 
lines  in  diameter :  another  at  the  top  df  the  column,  and 
a  third  near  the  bottom  of  it:  all  which  puUies  nfnfttum 
very  eafily  on  their  axes.  At  the  diitanec  «>f  one  ineh 
and  a  half  below  the  upper  arm,  let  another  ann,  one 
inch  and  a  half  Ion.'  eome  out  of  the  column  at  right- 
angles,  having  a  bole  throusrh  it  two  line-*  l-nij^,  a  quarter 
of  a  line  broad,  and  placed  porpendicuLirly  b:  low  the 
pttUey  of  the  upper  arm,  to  receive  a  fmall  plate,  one  inch 
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and  a  half  long  i  and  oF  fuch  breadth  and  thick ncfs  as  I 
that  it  may  (cedy  owvc  up  and  down,  and  yet  not  have  j 
too  much  playWttlrin  tbe  hde.   ThU  plate  maft  alfo  | 

have  a  fmnll  hook  at  each  extremity- 

And  as  luch  a  balance  will  hardly  ftand  ftill  in  the  i 
open  air,  and  becomes  Uhe  wht  n  Ipoilcd  with  dull  ;  it 
muft  be  put  together  with  its  fupport  into  a  fmall  caic,  iu  , 
feprefenM  in  (late  XV.  fyt,  i%,  having  glafTes,  <i,  <i,  a, 
at  top  and  all  round  it,  thatyoit  .amy  fee  what  it  within. 

Manntr «/  ufing  iht  Affay  BaianCS.— Pa&  t  filk  (king 
over  the  three  puliics  of  the  fupport,  and  tic  it  at  its  up-  | 
.per  extremity  to  the  fmall  hook  introduced  into  the  hole  ' 
of  the  inferior  arm  ;  then  put  the  fupport  in  the  middle  nt 
the  fmall  cafe,  and  paf*  tbe  other  extremity  of  the  filk  | 
llring  below,  dirough  a  bole  bored  in  the  middle  of  the  \ 
luwcr  part  of  the  frame,  containing  the  window  in  the 
furt-puit  of  the  cafe,  «id  faAen  it  to  a  fmal)  weight  of  a  I 
t  uiiic  loi  iii.    Sulpeiii)  the  fi)i«L  i)f  the  bul.incc  on  the  in- 
ferior hook  of  the  piate.    By  this  means,  if  you  move  ] 
backwards  and  furwaids,  tbe  weight  faftened  to  the 
firing,  placed  upon  the  top  of  tbe  drawer  jutting  out  be> 
yond  the  fore-part  of  the  cafe,  ^e  balance  within  it  etdier 
jifitd  up,  or  let  down.    But  voa  muft  put  the  bodies  to  ' 
be  weighed,  and  the  wtight^  thtmklscs,  in  the  fmjll 
filvcr  diflics ;  and  thefe,  when  loaded,  into  the  fcalt  s, 
through  the  fide-windows,  which  muft  be  opened  for 
that  purpofe.   When  any  thing  is  to  be  added  to  or 
taken  out  of  ihem,  you  uo  i:  with  the  fmall  pincers,  or, 
if  it  i&  powder,  with  the  fmall  (hovel  or  fpoon  :  but  you 
muft  let  the  balance  down  every  time  any  thin:;  is  to  be 
added  or  ukcn  away,  that  the  fcales  may  reft  upon  (he 
bottom  of  the  cafe  ;  and  ftiut  the  windows  before  the 
balance  is  lifted  up  ag^,  efpecially  if  the  air  ia  mt  per- 
fedly  calm. 

nyd":f)aik  Bai.  ANiF,  an  inftrumcnt  crntrived  to  de- 
termine accurately  (he  fpct.iiic  giawity  oi  both  folid  and 
fluid  bodies. 

A*  the  learned  Mr.  Gravefaade  hai  greatly -improved 
tbe  common  hydroftatic  balance,  and  rendered  it  more 

accurate  and  cxp^ditiotn,  we  (hall  give  the  reader  a  de- 
fcription  of  it,  actijr(l;n^  to  the  improvements  of  this 
ingenious  aulht t. 

I'he  figure  ol  tins  machine  {plate  XV.       to-)  rt- 
prcfents  the  balance  in  it»  favdroftaticttfb-  We(halUrft 


uWv  when  the  wire  h  I  is  turned  abnut,  and dercioR fliap 
be  cafily  fet  to  the  graduated  wire  r  i. 

To  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  r  i  hangs  a  weight  L, 
and  to  that  a  wire  pr  with  a  fmall  bra(s  ball  g  about  {tb 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  tbe  other  fide,  to  the  wire 
rti-,  lianas  a  l.ir^c  glAl'>  bubble  R  to  a  horfc-hiir.  I,et 
us,  at  piefcnt,  rupjK)re  the  weight  L  taken  away,  aad  the 
wire  />  71  fufpended  from  S|  aod^  on  tbe  other  (ide,  let 
the  bubble  R  be  taken  away,  and  the  weight  F  fufjpetidcd 
in  its  room  at  r.  Tbii  weight  F,  we  fuppofe  to  be  fiick 
as  will  keep  in  cquilibrio  with  the  fcx  cral  part'^  .Tppended 
to  the  other  tcale,  at  the  lame  time  that  the  middle  point 
of  (he  wife  it  in  the  fiirface  of  the  water  in  the 
veilel  N. 

Tbe  wire  is  to  be  of  fuch  a  fiT.e,  that  the  length 
of  one  inch  wall  weigh  four  grains.  Hence  it  ia  evident, 
iince  brafs  is  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  that  for  every 
inch  the  wire  hnkb  in  the  water,  it  will  become  half  a 
grain  lighter  ;  and  half  a  grain.heavier  for  every  ioclt  it 
rtfes  out  of  the  water :  cenftqiKiMly,  by  finking  taw 
inches  beiow  the  middle  pointy  w  rifin^  two  mches 
above  ir,  the  wire  will  become  one  gram  lighter,  or 

h'*n,vrcT . 

A:iJ  therefore,  wheir  the  miiidle  p«iut  is  al  the  fur- 
face  of  the  w.Ut  r  ;ii  Ckjuilihrio,  t).c  index  T  be  fet  to  the 
middle  point  aoi  the  graduated  wire  r  s,  and  thediJianoe 
on  each  fide  a r,  and  at  contain  loo  equal  parts j  tiMen« 
when  in  weighing  bodies  the  weight  is  dcfired  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  gritin,  it  may  caiily  be  bad  by  pro- 


cceJinr;  III  the  f(  llowing  m.mner 


deCcrihe  the  machine ;  then  ftiew  the  new  conttitred  arti- 
fice for  exafittefs ;  and,  laftlv,  give  an  inftance  ofita  uni- 

vcrfaliifc.  VCG  is  the  lb;  1  i  pillar  fixed  in  the  table. 
Jrom  the  top  at  A  hangb,  by  two  fdken  ftrings,  the  ho- 
rizontal picCL  <  r  bar  Bd  ;  Irom  which  is  fulpcndcd,  bv 
a  ring  at  r,  the  fine  beam  of  a  balance  which  i*  kept 
from  delccoding  too  low  on  either  fide,  by  the  gentle 
fpringino  piece  xxjXy  fixed  on  the  fupporter  M.  The 
harnefs  is  annulated  at  «,  to  (hew  diftin£)ly  the  perpen- 
dic'.ilar  petition  of  the  cxamen,  by  the  fmall  pointed  index 
fixed  above  it.  The  ftrinjs  by  which  the  balance  is  fuf- 
peoded  paffing  over  two  puUies,  one  on  each  fide  the 
piece  at  A ,  gu  down  to  the  bottobTan  the  other  fide,  and 
are  hung  over  the  hook,  by  means  of  alctew  P,  which 
is  moveable  .ibout  |th  of  an  inch  backwards  and  for- 
w.-irds ;  and  therefore  the  balance  may  be  lati'cd  or  de- 
prcfTed  as  much  :  but  if  a  greater  elevation  or  depref&on 
be  required,  the  (liding-piece  S,  which  carries  the  fcrew 
r,  rs  rc..<Mv'  moved  to  any  part  of  the fi{Uai«  brafs  rod 
V  K,  and  ^xed  by  means  of  a  fcrew. 

The  motion  of  the  balance  being  thus  provided  for, 
the  reft  of  the  apparatus  \%  »s  (ollows  :  H  H  is  a  fmall 
table  fixed  upon  a  piece  O,  under  the  Ic^cs  d  and  r,  and 
i«  moveable  up  and  down  in  a  long  flit  in  the  pillar  above 
C,  and  faftened  at  any  part  with  a  fcrew  behind.  At  the 
point  at  the  middle  of  tne  bottom  of  each  fi:a]e,  is  hunt; 
1".  a  fiiic  hook,  a  brafi  wirea</,  ae.  Thefe  pafs  throuch 
two  l.ules  »i,  :ti,  in  the  table  ;  and  to  the  wire  n  d  is  ful- 
pcndcd a  curious  cylindric  wire  r  r,  pcrtorated  at  each 
end  fur  that  purpole.  This  wire  r  j  is  covered  with 
paper  graduated 
iuihc.s  long.  I 
brafs  lube,  in  which  a  round  wire  hi  is  fo  adapted  as  to 
mo\t-  neither  too  bard  nor  too  freely  by  it->  fl.it  head  I  : 
upon  the  lower  part  of  this  moves  another  tube  which 
has  fri^ion  enough  to  ciufc  it  to  remain  in  any  pofition 
required  \  to  tbfs  is  fixed  an  index  T»  moving  boriion- 


d  by  equal  diviftons,  and  is  about  five 
In  the  corner  of  the  table  at  E,  is  fixed  a 


Let  the  body  to  be  weighed  be  placed  in  tbe  (cale  ^, 
and  put  the  weights  in  tlw  fcale;  and  let  thefe  be  fo  de- 
termined, that  one  grain  netc  fliall  be  too  much,  and 
one  grain  lefi  too  little.    Then  the  b^dance  being  gently 

moved  up  or  down  b',-  the  fcrew  P,  till  the  cquilibriii^n 
be  nicely  fhewn  at  s ;  and  then,  it  the  index  1  be  at  the 
middle  point  a  cf  the  wire  r  j,  it  ffuws  the  weights  put 
into  the  fcalc  t  are  juft  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
body. 

But  if  the  index  T  ftand  at  any  part  between  a  and 
it  (hews  the  number  of  grains  of  the  fcale  i  were  more 
th.in  equal  to  the  wcipht  of  the  bcxJy  in  the  fcale  ti ;  be- 
caufc  the  wire  is  now  nude  liehtcr  by  fmking  hclcw 
the  middle  point.  Tluia»  fappoie  the  weights  put  in:n 
the  fcale  t  ware  1095  grains,  and  the  index  T  cuts  the  26 
divifion  above  «,  it  fliewB  that  36  hundreddk  parts  of  a 
^r.-iin  are  to  be  added,  ot  that  ue  weight  cf  the  bodf  ii 
ic()5,  ^6  grains. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  the  index  flood  at  36,  the  divi- 
fion below  d,  it  would  have  fliewn  the  wei^ts  in  tbe 
fcale  /  were  more  than  equal  to  the  wciffat  or  the  body 
by  36  hundredths  of  a  grain,  and  that  theti  the  u-eight  of 
the  body  was  1094,  64  grains.    By  thi^  method  we  find 
the  abiidute  weight  of  the  budy  ;  the  rtlatiye  weight  it 
found  hy  weighing  it  hydrol^atiraliy  in  water,  a»  follows: 
Inftead  of  putting  the  body  in  the  fcale  ^,  as  before,  let 
it  he  landed  with  the  weight  F  at  tbe  hook     hy  a 
horfe-lttir  as  at  R,  fuppofing  the  vcdel  of  water  O  were 
taken  away  ;  then  the  equilibrium  being  mn  Je,  the  index 
1'  Ifanding  between  a  and  r,  at  the  jbih  diviilait  ll.ew^ 
the  weight  of  the  body  1095,  36  grains.    As  it  thus 
hangs,  let  it  be  immeried  in  the  water  of  the  veffid  O, 
and  it  will  become  lighter  by  much;  the  feale  a  will  ^- 
(cend  till  the  beam  of  the  balance  rcfts  on  the  fup- 
porter X.    Then  fuppofe  ico  grains,  put  into  the  fcale 
reftored  the  equilibrium  precifely,  fo  that  the  index  T 
again  pointed  to  the  36th  divifion  above  d  i  it  i»  plain  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  would,  in  this  cafe,  be 
exadly  too  grains.  But  if  loo  grains  in  the  fcale 
eaufe  tt  to  preponderate  a  little,  then,  by  turning  the 
fcrew  P,  the  b.il-iiu  e  m.iv  be  railed,  till  the  wire  p  r.  bc- 
comuij^  hr.tviei,  iclhu.*  the  cquiUbrio.    Let  now  the 
indi  x  1  cut  the  bih  divifion  above  <i ;  then  36  —  6  =  30, 
which  (hews  that  the  wire  ^a  is  now     of  a  grain  hea- 
vier than  before }  therefore  the  weight  of  the  water  is 
only  99,  7  grains :  whence  its  p.ravity  to  that  of  the  body 
is  is  as  99,  7  to  1095,  36,  as  required. 

After  a  like  manner  m.iy  this  balance  be  app'.  -  d  to 
find  the  fpccific  gra\  itiei  of  Huid*,  which  will  not  be 
difficult  to  thoile  who  apprehend  what  has  been  already 
faid. 
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In  priSt'cCy  it  will  be  necefTary  to  ufe  mat  precautions 
in  cvcrv  particular;  the  wire  fit  (hould  be  oiled,  and 
then  wipc-Li  chan  as  pofni>lc  ;  enough  will  rcmaiii  to 
prevent  I  he  water  adhering  thereto  :  alio  the  balance 
ought  to  be  raifed  very  gcnths-and  when  come  to  an  equi- 
librium, ihouid  be  g/smj  agitated,  .to  See  if  it  will  come 

nAT,ANCIVG,  amonL^fl  r-inirn,  .-.  IneuUr  method 
ot  C'rurai'tiri'/  or  reilucins;  a  ui>  in  a  uuipcft,  in  contra- 
diftini^^ioii  to  rfti'uvi,  which  is  common  to  all  tho  prin- 
cipal fails ;  whereas  none  are  balanced  but  the  mizcn 
and  main-lails  fct  on  booms.  Balancing  the  mirxn  is 
performed  by  rolling  up  a  fmall  fpace  of  it  at  the  peck  or 
upper-corner,  and  falhning  it  to  the  miten-yard.  A 
booni-ni.iinlail  is  balanced  bv  tvingalikc  portion  of  the 
outmoft  lower  comer  to  the  hoom  in  the  fame  manner, 
havinjg  firft  wrapped  a  piece  of  canvas  round  it  to  pre- 
vent Its  betog  cut  or  iroted  by  the  line  which  fafteni  it. 

BALANl  Makiwi,  cen»n  mulrivalve  (faell<,  ufually 
growinc  in  cluders  on  the  fhclls  of  the  larqcr  fort  of  the 
lea  fhell-iiih  :  fomctimes  they  arc  found  large,  loofc,  and 
petrified,  at  a  great  diftancc  from  the  Tea  ;  m  which  ilate 
tbCY  lie  diftioguiihed  by  the  name  of  balanitae. 

'The  balanut  is  a  fea-ueU^filh,  of  an  oblong  figure,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  an  acorn,  open  at  the  mouth  or  top, 
and  compofed  of  feveral  portion*,  or  valves,  from  fix  to 
twelve  in  number,  not  moveable  or  loofe,  as  in  the  other 
bivalve  or  muiti valve  ihdis,  but  fixed  in  one  ajioiher  by  an 
intermediate  fubftaoce :  the  animal  blhaUtlllJI^Chislbell 
ia  called  a  cctton.  See  Trpmk* 
.  BALASS,  or  Ball  as,  tbe  -name  of  a  kiadof  rabr. 

See  the  article  Rurv. 

BAI.AUSl  lNE,  large  rofe-like  flowers,  of  a  deep 
nd  colour,  fet  in  long  bell-ihaped  tough  cups.  They 
«c  the  produce  of  the  wihd  or  dovble-Aowered  pome- 
graoate  tree*  a  lew  prickly  tree  orflurub,  whh  long  nar- 
row leaver,  bearing  a  brownifh  acerb  fruit,  about  tne  fizc 
ol  an  or.ingc }  a  native  of  tbe  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  j 
and  cultivated  in  fomc  of  our  gardrns  on  account  of  the 
beavty  and  oootinuance  of  in  flowers.  The  (hops  arc 
nfoally  fupplied  witb  ikedrkd  flowen  from  •bttoad,  tho' 
diofe  of  our  own  growthdoiiotap)peartobean]rwifeiti- 
fcrior  to  the  foreign, 

Babtjtline  flowers  arc  mildty  aftrinpcnt  and  corrobo- 
rant i  of  a  modciatcly  rough  and  fomewhat  bitterifll  tafte, 
and  of  litdc  or  no  fmell  or  particular  flavour.  They 
give  oat  their  aftringetit  matter,  together  witb  a  pale  red 
tolour«  both  to  water  and  raftified  4)))rttt  <lie  estrafls, 
obtained  by  infpiflating  the  tinfturcs,  in  which  the  aflivc 
parts  of  the  flower  arc  concentrated,  arc  pretty  ftroiigly 
fiyptic.  The  fpirituous  tindurc  is  of  a  paler -colour, 
suid  the  extract  in  lefs  quantity,  and  proportionably 
ftrong^  in  taflc,  than  the  tindturc  and  extra£l  made 
with  water.  The  fpirltueaa  cstraAi  as  well  at  the  wa- 
tery mfufion,  ftrikM  an  inIi]r.bIackneA  witblblution  of 
chalybe.itc  vitriol  j  a  proof  that  the  aflrinjcnt  matter  of 
the  balauftine,  after  its  (eparation  liom  the  grcateft  parts  of 
the  Biucilaginous  and  other  grollcr  fubflanccs  of  the  flow- 
er, is  Aill  diibluble  in  water.  Lmi^t  Hifiety  pf  tin  AU- 
iKrktMtStA. 

BALCONY,  m  architcflure,  a  projeiture  in  the  front 
of  a  houfc,  or  other  buildinpTi  fupported  by  pillars,  or 
confoUs,  and  cnrompoftd  with  a  baluftiade  :  or  it  is  a 
kind  of  cpfii  gallery,  for  people  to  ibnd  in,  to  behold 
asiy  public  Ojow,  or  for  uking  the  air  in.  They  are 
ufually  level  with  the  firft  floor,  and  are  made  of  wood, 
or  iron. 

BALDACllTN,  of  Raidaquin,  in  architeilure,  a 
building  in  form  of  a  canopy,  fupported  by  pillars,  and 
frcquendy  ufcd  as  a  covering  to  infulated  altars.  Some 
alio  ufe  the  term  baUachin  for  the  ihcU  over  a  door. 

BALE,  in  comtBerce,  is  ftid  of  mercbantfixes  packed 
np  in  cloth,  and  corded  ronnd  very  tif,!it,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  brCikint;,  or  prefcrvc  them  from  rise  weather. 
JHoftof  tbe  merchandize  capable  of  this  kind  of  pai  kagc, 
4ciigned  for  fairs  or  exponation,  ought  to  be  in  bales  ; 
and  toe  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  packing  them,  to 
prevent  their  being  damaged.  The  bales  are  always  to 
be  marked  and  numbered,  that  the  merchants  to  whom 
%t;r\  l  :  long  may  cafily  know  them. 

A  bale  of  cotton  yarn  is  from  three  to  four  hundred 
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weight  I  of  /aw-filk,  it  it  from  one  to  four  hundred  ; 
of  locfcram  or  dowla6»  cither  three,  three  and  a  half,  ot 

four  ['iLCt"'. 

Bale-Goods,  among  the  £ng)ith  merchants,  are  alt 
fuch  as  arc  imported  or  exported  m  bales  }  but  the  French 
give  that  name  to  certain  hard-w^res,  and  other  fort  of 
merchandise, '  whieh  come'to  Pkris,  and  are  commonly 
made  by  bad  workmrn,  nf  iiidifTcrent  materials. 

Balis  l  a,  a  macnmc  ufcd  by  the  ancients  for 
fiiooting  darts  i  it  IvfenMed  in  feme  amfme  iMdr  crafi^ 
bow. 

The  word  is  Latin,  fignifying  a  crofs-bdw ;  ttnd  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  fitMmt  to  flioet)  or  throw. 

Vegetius  informs  us,  thattlie  balifta  dii'charged  darts 
with  (nth  rapidity  and  violence,  thatnothin<^  could  refdl: 
their  force  :  and  Athenscus  adds,  that  Agiitratus  made 
one  of  little  more  tlMn  two  ittt  in  l«og|dH  wilidl  ftol 
darts  five  hundred  paces. 

Plate  Xill. /j^.  2.  reprefenfs  the  baliila  vM  in  fieges, 
according  to  the  Chevalier  Folard  :  2,  the  bafo  of  the 
balifta  i  3,4,  upriglit  beams  i  5,6*  trajifvcrfe  beams  | 
7,7,  the  two  capitals  in  the  upper  tranfverfe  beam  ;  the 
lower  tranfverfe  beam  has  aUb  two  iimilar  capitals,  but 
cannot  be  feen  in  this  figure  }  9,9,  two  poSt  or  fnpporta 
for  ftitM^taening  the  tranfverfe  beams  ;  io>  10,  two 
ftains  orcords  faftened  to  die  capitals ;  1 1,  1 1,  two  arms 
infcrted  between  the  two  (hand>,  or  parts  of  the  fkains  ; 
12,  acord  fadcncd  to  the  two  arms ;  1 3,  darts  which  are 
{hot  by  the  balifta  ;  14,  14,  turves  in  the  upright  beams, 
and  ip  the  ooocariiy  of  which  cu&ions  are  Mtmti.  in 
order  to  break  the  force  of  fhe  arms  whidi  llrite  agalnft 
them  with  »rcat  force  when  the  dart  is  dtfcharged  ;  16, 
the  aibor  of  the  machinej  in  which  a  groove  or  canal; 
perfeclly  fVraight,  is  formed,  and  in  which  thedatts  are 
placed  in  order  to  their  being  fliot  by  tbe  baliftfti  17,  tho 
uut  of  the  trigger ;  18,  thierotl  or  windlafs,  about  Wbidi 
the  cord  is  wound;  19,  an  iron  hook,  bv  w'-ich  the  cord 
is  drawn  towards  the  center,  and  the  b.i,.iU  cocked  ;  20, 
a  ftagc  or  table  on  which  the  arbor  is  in  part  fuftained. 

BALIVO  Amovendo,  in  law,  was  a  writ  for  re- 
moving a  baiiifF  from  his  office,  for  want  of  having 
foAdent  land  in  his  b«i)hirkk  to  anfwer  the  kin^  and 
his  peopte,  according  'to  the  ftatute  of  Weflmtnllerj 
1  rep.  Orig.  78. 

BALIC,  among  builders,  is  fometimcs  ufcd  fur  the 
fummer-beam  of  a  houfe  ;  fometimes  for  (he  poles  and 
rafters,  which  fuppoit  the  roofs  of  barm,  &c.  and  fome- 
times  fer'the  hems  uM  in  making  fim-nolds.  - 

BAl.L,  a  fphcric-l  arJ  rnj-nl  1  rJ.,  either  naturally 
fo,  or  turned  into  that  fuuii.  1  here  aic  balls  of  common 
wood,  of  box,  of  iron,  iic. 

The  word  ball  is  alfo  ufed  to  (ignify  fonte  tools  and  in- 
ftruments  of  ftveral  arts  and  trades,  becaufe  they  bea^ 
feme  refcmblance  to  balls.  Thus, 
'  Alnd,  or  fphere^  is  an  inftrument  uftd  by  fheoptie» 
gtafs-makers :  it  is  a  piece  of  copper,  iron,  or  fome  com- 
pound metal,  cut  into  the  form  of  an  hemifphere,  or  half 
ball,  to  which  a  handle  is  joined  with  mailic{  with  this 
inftiument,  thofe  workmen  make  the  concave- glnfTc? 
#hlcih  (me  for  tetefcopes,  or  fpying  glafles,  microlcopt; , 
and  other  inftrumcnts  of  that  kind. 

There  are  balls  of  fpheres  of  fcvcra!  fires,  according 
to  the  radius  of  the  focus  which  the  gLfici  rccjuirc. 
They  ufe  thofe  balls  for  concave- glalfes,  by  applyinj 
them  hard,  and  turning  ^hem  upon  the  plate  of  glaf&, 
whicb'  is  laid  Aat  upon  the  former ;  confrisry  to  what » 
done  with  regard  to  convex  plafles,  which  •are  worlfed  in 
a  kind  of  bafon.  Tbts  difference  excepted,  the  fanitf 
methods  are  ufed  in  forming,  fmoothinc,  and  poiifliinj; 
both  forts.  Balls  are  alfo  fet  upoA  a  nth'dr  ttirnins- 
wbeel,  as  are  fikewife  bafons  for  the  ftme  pnrpofe.  See 
the  article  TumtArd. 

Bail,  in  the  military  and  pyroterhnicnT  affs,  is  2  com- 
pofition  of  divers  ingretlieiits,  genei^lly  ot  the  combufti- 
ble  kinds,  fcrving  to  burn,  fmoak,  pivc  lip:h;,  &c. 

Firt  BAtts,  inandiariiy  are  bags  of  canvas  filled 
with  gun-powder,  fulphu^,  .falt-petre,  pitch,  &c.  to  be 
thrown  by  the  foMicrS,  or  out  of  mortars,  in  order  to 
fire  the  houfes,  ir^cortaniDding  trenches,  advanced  port-,, 
or  tbe  like. 

I'he  preparations  of  hre  balls,  ammig  the  modern!!^ 
>  Hhh  eeaiifti 
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cdnPifls  of  feveral  operations,  viz.  nuking  the  bag,  pre- 
paring the  compofition,  tying,  and,  laftly,  dipping  the 
ball. 

The  bags  for  this  purpofc  arc  cither  otral  or  round. 

The  compofition  wherewith  fire  balls  are  filled,  is  ra- 
riou*  :  To  ten  pounds  of  meal-gunpowtkr.  add  two  of 
fali-petre,  one  of  Ailphur,  and  one  of  colophony ',  or,  to 
fix  pounds  of  gunpowder,  add  four  of  falt-petre,  flour  of 
fulphur,  one  of  powdered- glafsf  half  a  pound  of  anti- 
mony, as  much  camphor,  an  ounce  of  fil-jiiimoniac,  and 
four  of  common  fait,  all  pulverized.  Sometimes  thry 
even  fill  fire  balls  with  hand  gnnidoAi 

For  tjing  cbc  fire  bdls,  they  prepara  two  iron  rinsK^ 
one  fitted  round  the  aperture,  where  the  ball  is  to  be 
lighted,  the  other  near  its  bafe.  A  cord  is  tied  to  thclc 
rings  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  fevctal  lurm  rcprc- 
fent  iemi-circlf^  of  ths  fphciL  mtting  the  globe  thru' 
the  poles  :  over  the  cords,  extended  according  to  the 
length  of  the  ball,  others  arc  tied,  cutting  the  former  3t 
right  angles,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  making  a  knot  at 
each  intcrfedlion  :  lafily,  after  putting  in  a  leaden  bullet, 
the  rcll  cf  the  fpacc  is  hllcd  with  tow  or  paper.  'I  hui 
complea:cd,  iltc  fire  ball  remaim  to  be  dipped  in  a  com- 
pofition of  melted  pitch  four  pottnda,  cdophooy  two, 
and  linfced  oil»  or  oil  of  tuipendne,  two  ;  after  dipping, 
they  cover  it  round  with  tow,  and  dip  again,  till  it  he 
brought  to  the  juit  di.imrtcr  required. 

Lhjyt  liAtLL,  .''i  iuctnlti,  are  fuch  a*  diffufe  an  iii- 
ttiiit  light  aiui-tid  ;  or  ihcy  arc  bails  which,  bc.r\j^  call 
out  of  a  mottar,  or  the  hand,  burn  lor  ibme  time,  and 
illuminate  the  adjacent  parts. 

Luminous  or  li^ht  balls  for  the  hand,  are  made  of 
ground  powder,  lalt-petrc,  brimftone,  camphor,  and 
borax,  all  fprinklcd  with  oil,  and  mouldered  into  a  mai's 
with  fucc,  and  this  is  wrapped  up  in  tow,  with  a  iheit  of 
ftrong  papet  over  it.  To  fire  it,  they  nakea  hole  into 
it  with  a  bodkti)>  into  which  they  put  fame  priming  that 
will  bum  low.  Its  ufeia  to  becnl  iotoany  works  they 
would  diftovcr  iii  the  night-time. 

For  thu  larger  light  hails,  or  thi>re  to  be  thrown  to  a 
'  greater  diJiaiuc,  they  melt  equal  quantities  of  fulphur, 
turpentine,  and  pitch ;  and  herein  dip  an  earthen  or  lione 
bnU,  of  a  diameter  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  mortar 
out  of  which  the  fire  ball  i*  to  be  call :  then  roll  ing  it  in 
ytuipowder,  and  covering  it  round  with  gauze,  they  dip 
.  ica^iniand  repeat  the  reft  till  it  come  tn  Ht  the  cavity  of 
the  mortar :  laftly,  they  fprinkle  it  around  with  gun- 
powder. This,  being  once  kindled,  will  Arot^fy  illu- 
minate all  round  the  place  where  it  is  thrown,  and 
give  opportunity  to  ejamine  the  ftate  and  coodition 
thereof. 

Smaoi  cr  Da<  f:  Ij.^lls,  fhofc  whiih  fill  tlic  air  with 
fmoak,  atvl  thus  (Lulccn  a  placcjn  prcvcni  diicovcries. — 
1*0  prepare  a  darkening  ball,  make  an  oval  or  fpherical 
bagi  melt  lyfih  over  the  coals,  and  add  an  eoual  part  of 
ftlt-petve  not  purified,  alfo  of  fulphur,  and  a  nfth  part  of 
charcoal.  The  whole  being  well  incorporated,  put  in 
tow  fird  (hred,  and  fill  the  Dags  with  this  compofition, 
and  dip  It  alter  the  lame  manner  aaa  fire  ball. 

Sitni  Bali^,  Mifaetattt^  tholie  which  yidd  a  great 
ftench  where  fired  to  annoy  the  enemy.  ' 

Their  preparation  is  thus:  Melt  ten  poandi  of  pitch, 
fix  of  rofin,  twenty  of  f.ilt  petrc,  ri^ht  of  gun-powder, 
and  four  of  colophony;  to  thdc  add  two  of  charcoal, 
fix  of  horfe-hoots  cut  fmall,  three  ot  al'a-Jixr  J.!,  one  of 
ftinking  faraccn,  and  any  other  oficnfu  c  ingredients.  I'hc 
rcil  as  in  the  former. 

Skf  Bali.c«  mIM  strUf  tbofe  caft  00  high  out  of  mor- 
tars, and  which,  when  arrived  at  tlhcfr  height,  burfting 
lilcc  rockets,  afford  a  fpc(flaclc  of  tlccnr.Ttion.  Sky  balls 
arc  made  oi  a  wooden  fhcll,  filled  with  various  compofi- 
tions,  particularly  that  of  the  P^ar*  of  rockets. 

Xhefe  are  fiMnetiraes  intermixed  with  cfackert  and 
other  combuftiblcs,  making  raimof  fire,  ttc. 

Jf^atir  Balls,  gUkl  ofuafid,  thofe  which  fwim  and 
burn  a  confiderablc  time  in  the  water,  and  at  Icnt^th  but  It 
therein. 

Thefeare  made  in  a  wooden  fhell,  the  cavity  of  which 
is  filled  with  refined  falt-petrc,  fulphur,  faw-dun  boiled 
in  water  of  (alt-petre,  and  dried  j  to  which  fomciimcs 
other  ingredicBli  ateiddedt  aa  iron  filings,  Greek  pitch. 


amber-dufi,  gtaia  powdered,  and  camphor.  The  iogn- 
dients  are  to  be  grotind,  mixed  np,  and  moiftened  witH 

linfeed  oil,  nut  oil,  oli\e  oil,  hempfeed  oil,  or  pcti  I,  .\[ 
the  bottom  is  placed  an  iron  coffin,  filled  w:th  w  hule  gun- 
powder, that  the  bail  may  at  laft  burft  with  a  greater 
noife ;  and,  lafUy,  the  bail  is,  by  the  addition  of  lead, 
or  odierwifit,  made  of  the  faoie  fpeeific  gravit)-  with 
water. 

Bali  »f  «  Pendulum,  the  wclftht  at  the  bottom.  In 
ftii  rter  pendulums,  this  is  i.illcd  rhebob.   Sec  Hon. 

Uall,  among  the  Corinili  miners,  fi^mfics  a  tin- 
mine. 

Ball,  among  prinien,-  li  kind  of  wooden  tunnel  Auffed 
with  wool,  contained  in  a  leather  coter,  which  ia  natkd 
to  the  wood,  with  whidi  the  ink  la  applied  on  the  fiimis 

to  be  wrouj;ht  orf". 

I  he  prtK-ineii,  holdinj  one  of  thefe  b.iJli  with  either 
I '.a  lid,  tu-lt  daubs  them  on  the  ink- block,  and  afterwaidt 
on  the  forms,  which  fctain  the  ink  neoeflary  to  make  an 
imprcilion. 

Htrft  Balls,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of  cordial  mcdi- 
cine,  adminiileicd  in  ihi  fLiriii  <,t  balls,  fuppofcd  of  ?rcat 
virtue  for  fccdmg  and  Arenethening  found,  as  well  as 
healing  and  raifmg  unfound,  JmfiM. 

Markbam's  horfe  balls  are  prcparatiMi  of  anifeed  , 
cartbamums,  elicampane,  and  other  Ingredients,  wrought 
into  a  ftifr  parte,  .uid  thence  formed  into  balls.  I  htj 
are  clcanfing  and  cniolliciit,  cflicaeious  in  colds,  furlnts, 
•md  hard  labour,  and  eipecially  ufefnl  where  any  of  the 
chief  vifcera  are  decayed :  nothing  raifrs  a  lean' horfe  f9 
foon,  being  partly  food  and  partly  ph}-fie.  J&uf  Djff. 
Farr.  Di/J. 

Chewing  Balls  are  thOfc  which  the  horfe  keep-,  chlmp- 
in,^  or  martic.iting  in  hii  mouth,  a  ^  01; fidcrable  time, 
without  iwallowing.  Thcle  are  chiefly  ulcd  lor  a  loft 
appetite,  a  thing  very  incidental  to  horfcs. 

I  bejr  arc  ufually  made  of  afa-fitetida,  lircr  of  anti- 
mony, juniper,  bay-wood,  and  pellitory  of  Spain,  beaten 
and  inroip<<r.itcd  into  a  mafs  with  verji'iice.  The  method 
of  adininilliatioii  n  to  wrap  one  of  the  balls  m  a  linen 
cloth,  and,  having  a  ftting  faftencd  to  it,  make  the  hoife 
chew  it  three  or  tour  hours  at  a  time.    Ryjt  Di&. 

Hall  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given bv the minen 
of  Suficxtoafortof  iron  ore, common  thctc,  and  wrought 
to  confiderablc  advantage.  It  vield.s  not  anv  L-rcat  quan- 
tity of  metal,  but  what  it  has  ruri';  Irctiv  m  ihe  f^re;  it 
is  ufually  found  in  loofc  mallirs,  not  in  the  form  of  a  ilra- 
ta,  and  is  often  covered  with  one  or  more  crufts.  It 
generally  centaina  feme  fparkJinc  parbdea,  and  is  ufually 
of  a  circular  form  in  the  perfca  malTcs,  thidtei^  in  the 
middle,  and  pr.idually  thinner  it  approaches  the  fides. 
'I  he  ores  o\  Suii(:x  in  pcneial  are  poor,  but  they  require 
very  little  trouble  in  the  working}  fi>  that  a  confidcrable 
profit  IS  made  annually  from  them. 

Ball  and  Socket  is  an  infirument  made  of  brafi, 
with  a  perpetual  fcrew,  fo  as  to  move  hoiizontalK  ,  ver- 
tically, and  obliquely  j  and  is  generally  uied  lor  the 
managing  of  furveying  inftnnnenis,  and  alb«noniical 

inilruments. 

BALLAD,  or  H  i  1 ,  a  Ipecics  of  foag, adapted  to 
the  lower  dafs  of  people 

BALLANCE,  or  Baiamcx,  in  nechanicii  ice  Ba- 
lance. 

Ballance  j/^Trflif.  SceTxADt. 

B.allanci  •/ •CkAmrWmA,  SeetheartfdeaCLocK 

and  Watch. 

BALLAST,  any  heavy  matter,  as  ftones,  grml,  iron, 
&C.  thrown  into  the  hold  of  a  ftip,  in  order  to  make  her 
fink  a  proper  depth  in  the  water,  that  fhe  may  be  capa- 
ble of  carrying  afiificient  quanti^  of  Ail  without  over- 

Ictting. 

The  word  i>  t'ormed  from  the  Fleaaifli  wocd,  Mfjf% 
which  figaities  the  fame  thiqg. 
BALLASTAGE,  or  Lastack  ;  fee  Lastacb. 

BALLIAGE,  in  commerce,  a  fmaJI  duty  paid  to  the 
cityot  ix)ndon  by  aliens,  and  even  denizens,  for  certain 
commodities  exported  by  them. 

BALLIS  TA.    See  the  article  Balista. 

BALLOON,  or  Ballcn,  in  a  genend  ienli!;  implies 
any  hollow  body  of  a  fpherical  form,  be  iia  oonpofition 
orufes  what  they  will. 

Bal&ook, 
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Ballook,  in  chcmiftn,',  is  a  large  receiver  of  arouuJ 
fcrni,  and  very  fljort  neck. 

Balloon,  in  archite^un»  figotfiea  a  round  ball  or 
*  globe,  placed  on  the  top  of  m  pillar,  ttc.  by  way  of 
«rownmg. 

BALtooN,  in  pyrotechny,  is  a  kind  of  bomb  made  of 
IMlk'boird,  and  played  o/F  in  fire-workf^  cither  in  the 
Jir  or  watertin  imitttion  «f  a  real  bomb. 

BALLOTADE,  or  BatOTADB,  in  the  menage j  the 

leap  of  a  horfe  between  two  pillars,  or  on  n  f'rai  ^ht  line, 
made  with  juftnefs  of  time,  and  with  the  .iiu  oi  the  hand 
and  calves  of  the  legs  ;  and  in  fncli  a  maimer,  that,  when 
his  fore  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  fhews  nothing  but  the  fhocs 
of  his  hinder  feet^  widlOUt  jerking  out. 

BALLS,  or  Ballets,  m  heraldry,  make  a  frequent 
bearing  in  coats  of  arms,  though  they  are  never  called 
by  thofe  names,  but  acquire  other  denominations  from 
their  feveral  colours.  Thus,  when  the  colour  is  or,  they 
are  termed  bt/ants;  wHen  argent,  plates  i  when  azure, 
Aurts ;  when  gules,  ttrttaux;  when  vert« /«m«V  ;  when 
filble,  ofrtfftt ;  when  purple,  gtlpts  ;  when  tanne,  artngti ; 

and  ■,>,''-irn  I'li-p'jtnf,  cuz-n. 

BALLl  S  1  h  11,  111  .i;>-hlteflure,  a  kind  of  fmall  pillar 

tfra  J.'l   I'.i  1 1  J  r-C. 111'". 

BALLUS  TRADE,  a  row  or  feries  of  baiiuftcrs  joined 
by  a  rail,  and  fixed  on  a  terras  or  the  top  of  a  building  by 
WSJ  of  fecurity ;  at  alfo  to  indofe  baloooies^  alnn» 
fonlf,  flaircafe$,  jcc. 

BALM,  or  Baisam  ;  fee  Balsam. 

Balm,  or  Ba(jm,  in  botany  }  fee  BAUitt. 

JBALN£UM«  3  term  auich  ufcd  by  chemiflito  figftify 
»  vcflel  filled  with  feme  man*/,  at  (and,  watv,  or  the 
like,  in  wliicli  others  are  placed  for  peiftiiunng  Tinoue 

cperationr,  that  retjuire  lefs  heat  than     r.:ikcj  f.rc. 

Balneum  Artmjum,  or  Siaurn.,  a  land,  or  dry  heat  ;  a 
vcBcl  filled  with  fjtid,  alhes,  or  filings  of  fteel. 

Balneum  Manm^  or  Maris,  a  water  bath,  or  a  veflcl 
filed  with  water,  which  is  made  to  boil,  and  in  which 
the  vclTels  containing  the  ingredients  are  placed. 

Balneum  yoptris^  a  vapour  bath,  or  when  the  veflcl 
containing  the  ingre^hents,  on  which  the  procefs  is  to  be 
{>crformed,  is  heated  by  the  vapour  aiiiing  from  boiling 
water. 

BALSAiM,  Ba/famtm,  an  oily,  refinouj,  and  odorous 
iVibllance,  flowing  cither  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  inctfion, 
from  certain  plants,  of  great  virtues  in  the  cure  of  feveral 

difordcrs. 

Balsam  ef  Gilta/i,  or  c/  AfetMy  Opebai/amum-,  the 
moft  precious  of  all  bali'ams }  and  commonly  called  tulm 
of  Gilead. 

it  is  the  produce  of  certain  trees,  which  grew  formerly 
in  the  valley  of  Jericho  j  but  after  the  conqucft  of  the 
Holyl^nd  by  the  Turks,  were  removed  to  Grand  Cairo, 
and  iftcrwards  to  Mecca,  where  the  balfam  plantation  is 
iatd  to  be  now  guarded  by  Janiflaries^  and  the  Nfinmia ' 
juice  colleded  <or  the  fultan  only. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  that  what  is  Ibid  by  the  drug- 
glffb  under  the  name  of  this  balfam,  at  no  very  great 
price,  is  the  true  furt :  it  is  cither  the  native  )uicc  of  an- 
other kind  of  tree,  or  what  is  more  probable,  a  compo* 
fitton  pf  ballam  of  copaiba  with  diftilied  oils,  &c.  Hence 
we  meet  with  opobalfams  very  difierenefrom  one  another, 
or  agreong  only  in  external  appearance.  There  is,  or 
mt  leaft  was  lately,  a  fpecimen  of  the  genuine  balfam  in 
the  royal  apothcc.^.  at  Drefden,  received  by  kin^  Au- 
euftus,  among  other  prcfcnts,  from  the  Gr^nd  bignior 
bimfelf. 

The  true  bal£un  is  of  a  pale  yelioiwifli  colour,  clear 
and  tranfparent,  about  the  confiflence  of  Venice  turpen- 

finr  -,  of  a  flfonj^,  penetrating,  agreeable,  aromatic  fmcil, 
and  a  liii^htly  bitrerifh  pungent  tafte  :  by  age  it  becomes 
yellower,  browner,  and  thicker,  lofing  bv  degrees,  like 
eflcntial  oils,  fome  of  its  finer  and  more  fubtile  parts. 
To  fpread,  when  dropt  into  water,  all  over  the  furface. 
Mid  to  form  a  fine,  thin,  rainbow-coloured  cuticle,  fo  te- 
naicious,  that  it  may  be  taken  up  entire  by  the  point  of  a 
needle,  were  formcriy  held  infallible  criteria  of  the  ge- 
nuine opobaifam.  But  it  has  been  obferved,  that  other 
bolfams,  when  of  a  certain  degree  of  ccnfiftence^  tldkibit 
Cbcle  phenomena  equally  witb  the  genuine. 

Tlii»  balfiun^  icconliagto^fper  Alpinus,  it  obtaiittd 


from  a  fmaii  ever-green  tree  or  fhrub,  about  tlie  fizc  o^ 
the  privet  or  cytifus,  with  flexible  branches,  aad  a  few 
leavesi,  rcfemblmg  thofe  of  rue,  or  rather  of  i.ie  Icntifk 
tree,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at 
the  end.  The  brandies  are  covered  with  two  membra- 
neous thin  barks,  the  outermoft  ofa  reddifh-brown  colour, 
the  inner  grceni/h  ;  the  wugj y  part  is  white.  1  he 
flowery  are  of  a  purpliflt  wh^te  colour.  If  ihaoe  like  tholis 
of  acacia :  the  fruit  is  a  finall  reddifh-blaclc  berry,  con- 
taining yellow  feeds.  , 

The  wood  is  faid  to  be  inodorous,  the  bark  fraf;rant 
and  aromntici  the  flowers  highly  odoriferous  ,  the  berries 
to  be  odorous,  acrid,  and  bitter,  and  to  yieid  a  yellow  Ih  i 
quor  of  the  appearance  of  honey.  The  branches  and 
dry  berries  have  been  loihetimes  brought  into  Europe^ 
and  kept  in  the  fhops  for  medicinal  ufc,  the  former  under 
the  name  of  xylein'/amun:,  the  latter  of  carptbalfmum. 
But  whatever  fuicll  or  talk  thefe  fubftances  nguiy  have^ 
when  freih,  they  have  little  of  dtber  is  they  come 
to  us. 

The  precious  bsdfiiin  exfudes  in  very  fmall  quantity, 
from  flight  incifions  made  in  the  bark  :  according  to  the 
author  abovemcntioned,  it  is  at  fitft  white,  of  a  very 
ftrong  penetrating  fmell,  of  the  tuipentme  kind,  but 
fweeter  and  more  fragrant,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  aikrin- 
gent  taftc.  It  look;,  in  part  turbi  J  and  thick,  like  the  oil 
newly  enreflcd  from  olives  ;  afterwards  it  grows  ex- 
tremely thin,  limpid,  and  light;  its  colour  changes  to  a 
greenifl],  then  to  a  ^old  yellow,  and,  by  long  keeping, 
to  that  of  honey  :  it  now  grows  thick  like  turpentine, 
and  lofcs  much  of  its  fragrance. 

-Inferior  forts  of  baltiuD  arc  faj^  to  be  obtained  by 
boiling  die  branches  in  water;  When  the  liquor  bcgini 
to  boiT,  a  thin  oil  arife^  to  the  furface,  and  on  conti-' 
nuing  the  cocUon  a  grofler  and  thicker  one. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  obferves,  th.it  a  folutiun  of  balfam  of 
Gilead,  made  in  fpirit  of  wmc,  turns  milky  on  being 
poured  into  water,  but  does  not  dcpofite  any  precipitate  ^ 
and  that  this  mixture  is  ufcd  in  France  as  a  cofmetic. 
He  fays  an  equal  quantity  pf  oil  of  afmondt  is  prcvioufly 
mixed  with  the  balfam  ;  but  this  ingredient  can  be  of  no 
ufc,  as  it  totally  fcparatcs  apd  falls  to  the  bottom,  whilll 
the  balfam  dtflblvcs  in  the  fpirit. 

It  is  ufcd  in  medicine  to  open  obfirudlont  of  thelunga^ 
and  to  heal  enolioni  from  acrimony,  and  tbe  worft  kinds 
of  ulcerations.  It  is  alfo  prefcribcd  in  afthmr,  \  j^'curi- 
fies,  and  whenever  cxpcdtoration  is  nccclfary,  in  inter- 
nal bruifes,  and  to  cicanic  the  urinary  palTa^cs. 

Balsam  ef  Tth  is  commonly  of  a  thicker  confiftcncc 
than  the  foregoing,  aiid  more  bf  <i  brownifh  colour. 
When  frelh,  it  has  an  ejcceedibg  plcaianl  iincll,  Ibme* 
what  refcmbling  that  of  citrons.  , 

It  is  faid  to  be  the  produce  of  New  Spain,  .inii  to  cx- 
fudc  in  very  hot  weather  from  incifions  made  in  the  bark 
of  a  foiall  ti«e  of  the  fir  kind,  called  toiu. 

We  have  no  Mrticular  defcription  of  the  tree  which 
produces  this  baJfatni  Linnseus  has  given  its  generical 
charai^ers,  under  the  name  of  t:hif,-ra ;  and  in  thefe  it 
differs  greatly  from  the  firs  and  pine>,  to  which  it  is  com- 
monly refcmbled.  The  balfam  is  one  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant and  grateful  of  the  fubiianccs  ot  tiiis  clafs,  and  does 
not  lofe  much  of  its  fragrance  when  by  age  it  grows  coin- 
(tilent.  It  yidds  very  little  eifimtial  oif  in  aiftillation, 
but  impregnates  the  diftilied  water  ftrongly  with  its  fla- 
vour. By  dilTolving  in  this  water,  in  a  gentle  warmth,  a 
proper  quantity  oi  fine  fugar,  we  obtain  a  balfamic  fyrup, 
greatly  fuperior  to  that  made  in  the  common  manner  with 
a  decodion  of  the  balfam.  .  . 

Its  virtues  are  the  fatne  with  thatofGilead,  and  is  given 
in  convutfions,  srvi  other  difoi  JL-rs  of  the  Ine.ifT,  f...nne- 
times  in  the  form  ol  pills,  and  (omeiimcj  in.  tlcctuarj' j 
but  the  bert  form  of  givm-  it  is  iif  emuliu  t;,  d.ii'jlvcdin 
the  yoik  of  an  egg,  and  then  mixed  will:  wstcr. 

Balsam  of  Cfpaiba,  Cophahu,  Ctpu:j,  Campaif^  Ceptlf- 

tw,  or  Gtmitf  is  obtained  from  a  tipce  of  the  liune  name^ 
growing  in  the  Brazils,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

This  balfam  is  of  a  pa!c  yi  llowii'h  co!our,  r.nd  thin 
confiftence.  It  is  oblervablc,  that  on  mixing  this  juice 
with  the  watery  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  trade  by  quick- 
limey  a  frothing  or  effervefcencc,  as  it  is  called^  enfues, 
ftfongA  and  oflonger  contlnuahde  than  that  produc4;d 
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l)y  the  fame  fpirit  wiih  any  other  natural  ballam :  by  this 
mark  we  may  diftinguifli  the  genuine  copaiba  from  the 
thin  nfin  of  the  turpentine  or  fir-treCt  which  is  fre- 
quently mixed  with  or  vended  for  it.  Tliis  balfam  is  at 
prefent  of  virv  comrpun  ul't-  a>  a  mfiticine. 

It  is  obfcrvablc  aifo  o(  thh  balfam*  that  on  being 
diftilled  in  »  retort,  it  gives  over  tourairis  the  end  of  ihe 
epenitkmt  an  oil  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  pKcedcd  bj  a 
limpid,  and  a  vellewiih  or  brawnilh  one.  Diflillcd  with 
warcr,  it  yields  a  hrgc  quantity  of  a  limpid  eflential  oil: 
from  (txtttii  ounces  I  have  framed  eight. 

The  ciipailia-trcc  i5  one  ot  the  large  forefV  trees  of 
Bmi\  and  fome  other  parts  of  America.  Mr.  Ray  calls 
it  jM»  Mfiimiftra  BraziStn/u  fiitBm  mtniH  fmm.  The 
leaves  are  round ifli  and  oval,  the  floirera  pentapetalons, 
the  fruit  a  pod,  containinc  a  kernel  like  a  ftlberd.  The 
wt)od  is  of  a  dfrp  rci)  c^dour,  jnd  j;rfat  hardncfs  ;  and 
hence  is  employed  in  ornamcjual  mcuhanic  works.,  and  is 
laid  to  be  ufed  alfo  in  dying.  The  balfam  is  extracted 
by  makijie  deep  incifiona  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  the 
middle  or  the  fiimmerhntt;  If  this  operation  h  per- 
formed  trxj  e.irly,  no  juke  cxfudes,  in  which  cafe  the 
wounils  iirc  for  a  tinit  clorcd  up.  It  is  faid  that  twelve 
pounds  of  balfam  iffuc  from  one  tree  in  a  few  hours ; 
but  that  after  once  bleeding,  it  never  a^ds  any  more. 

It  it  more  deterive  and  more  fri^rant  than  common 
turpentine ;  palles  veiy  quickly  by  urine,  and  gt«ttl^ 
a/HRs  in  cleanfing  thofc  palTagcs ;  for  which  feafon  it  ii 
frrq'jt-ruly  given  in  ^nrir>i-i  haiaa^  and  all  obAtu&ioaa  and 

ultcratinii"!  of  thofc  parts. 

Km  SAM  of  Ptru  is  obtained  from  certain  treat  tiiF 
Peru  and  Mexico,  diffisring  fooiewliat  from  one  another 
in  appearance,  and  femewnat  alfe  in  the  tinality  of  their 
jntces. 

T^e  bair.im-tri-c  defcribed,  by  Pifo,  under  the  name 
o(  ciil'urti/ii,  has  fma!l  leaves  like  thofeof  the  myrtle, and 
a  thick  a(h-coloured  bark,  covered  with  a  very  thin  red 
one;  under  this  is  lodged  a  yellowtih  balfam,  tbattm- 

Ercgnates  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bark,  which  by  age 
ecomcs  more  and  more  fragrant.  Hernandez  defcribes 
this  balfam-trtc,  as  having  leave-,  like  thc;lL-  of  the  al- 
mond, and  a  thick  bark  like  cork,  from  which  the  bai- 
Cun  flows  upon  wounding  the  outer  thin  rind.  Plunkenet 
twmiona  atiee  of  the  fame  kind  in  Virgini^bj  the  name 
tof  jMtr  ftrpnumtty  Pifamms  ftl'to^  Battatm  mUMtiman  rt- 

There  are  three  forts  of  balfam  of  Peru  :  i.  A  colour- 
Icfs  or  pale  vcllowilh,  called  white,  in  appearance  fome- 
wbat  refemoling  the  opobalfam,  and  like  it  of  a  ftrong 
ibiell:  this  is  the  native  juice,  coUc<Elcd  andpiefened  in 
the  fame  flate  wherein  it  iffucs  from  the  tree.  Among 
us,  it  is  rarely  or  never  met  with.  2.  A  dry  balfam,  or 
the  foregoing  infpiflated  by  the  fun's  heat,  in  calabr.fht  i, 
or  gourd-fhells,  in  which  it  is  fometimes  brought  into 
Kurope:  thi*  has  fomewhat  of  a  leddift  colour,  and  ftill 
fowlls  very  agreeably.  3.  The  common  or  black  Peru- 
vian bal&m  of  the  fliops.  This  fort  is  aftifidally  cx- 
trafted  from  the  b?rk,  branrhcj,  anJ  leaves  of  the  tree,  by 
cutting  them  in  pieces,  and  boiling  them  an  water.  The 
balfam  is  faid  to  feparare,  and  ari(c  to  the  furface,  from 
whence  it  is  taken  off.  A  portion  of  the  gummy  or 
Mher  matter  of  the  pl.int  which  the  water  eittraA*,  is 
retained  by  the  balfam,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  upon 
dilTolving  it  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Pomec  and  others  report, 
thnt  thii  balfam  is  counterfeited  or  fophifticated  with 
mixtures  of  exprefTed  oils  and  other  fubftances :  but 
happily  the  balfam  of  Peru  will  not  in  any  degree  mingle 
with  tbefe  oils  j  in  which  tttftSt  it  dimn  uom  aimoft 
all  the  other  refinous  bodies. 

Thb  balfam  is  of  a  thick  confiftcncc,  like  honey }  of 
a  dark  black  colour  in  the  mats,  but  when  fpread  tnin  of 
a  clear  reddifh  or  yellowifb  brown,  of  an  aerccable  firong 
fmell,  fomcwbat  approaching  to  that  of  a  mixture  of 
t«nzoine  and  ftorax,  and  of  a  bitterifh  pungent  tafte, 
eafily  inflammable,  not  in  the  leaft  milcible  with  water, 
nor  rendered  turbid  or  white  on  being  agitated  with  that 
fluid.  It  becomes  foluble  in  wate  r,  like  the  other  bal- 
fams,  by  the  mediation  of  yolk  of  eggs,  or  of  fugar ; 
whai  diOblved  by  the  latter,  it  foon  ^parates  from  the 
water,  whilft  the  former  keeps  it  much  longer  iitf> 
pcnded. 


In  diftilUtton  with  water,  it  yields  a  finaJl  quantity  of 
a  fragrant  eflential  oil.  Hoffman  prepares  alio  a  grateful 
fpirit,  by  drawing  over  fpirit  of  lo&s  Isom  a  mixture  of 
the  balfam  with  half  tit  weight  of  Ah  of  tartar,  divided 
h\  moif  :'..r  1.  Di(ti!!cd  in  a  retort  with  .m  open  fire,  it 
atiords  a  uuucr  like  that  of  henzoiae,  and  oltcntioics  a 
coniidi-rablc  quantity  even  of  concrete  falinc  ikwera, 
milar  to  thofe  procured  from  that  refin. 

It  js  of  a  heating  and  drying  quality,  and  is  frequency 
ufed  catcroally  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  The  peifamcft 
alfo  ufe  it  00  account  of  its  agreeable  fmell. 

Od(rtj,rci<i  Balsams  arc  a  fragrant  kind  of  unguents, 
generally  of  a  thick  conlifleocc,  Gompofed  of  ibmc  taay, 
denfc  juke^  joined  with  Ibme  difliBed  oils  of  various 
kinds. 

fioerhaave^  method  of  preparing  thefc  balfan<, 
is  this  :  Melt  an  ounce  of  fine  pomatiim,  in  a  China 
veOei,  over  u  fmall  und  perfectly  dear  firti  then  gra- 
dually add  a  dram  of  white  wax,  (haved  into  ibin  piacet: 
after  thefc  are  pcrfe^y  blended  togictiwr,  lOMwe  tfe 
veflei  ftom  the  fin  {  and  when  the  matter  bwtnt  to 
thicken  in  coding,  drop  in,  by  flow  clr^rces,  a  dram  of 
any  of  the  fragrant  cficntial  oils  ;  kctp  the  whole  con- 
tinually Airring,  all  the  time  the  oil  is  dropping  in,  that 
it  may  perfedly  mix  :  after  which,  fet  the  vdTel  in  cold 
water,  that  the  whole  matter,  immediately  condcnfing 
by  the  ooM,  may  keep  in  the  oil  and  fpirit.  When  the 
baHam  it  thoroughly  cold,  pm  ic  immediately  up  in  veflcls 
of  lead  or  pewter  ;  and,  tf  thefc  ant cMs  COtVmd,  itwill 
keep  pcrlcft  a  great  many  years. 

Inftead  of  pomatum  and  wax,  the  cxprcffcd  oil  of  nut- 
mcs  may  bo  ufed  in  this  proccls,  after  it  has  been 
waflMd  tn  wntcr,  till  perfct^tly  infipid,  white,  and  in- 
odorous. 

If  thefc  balfams  arc  required  to  be  of  any  colour,  it 
may  be  eaf:!  .  .  u  a  at  pleafurc.  A  fctuple  of  fine  co- 
chineal, in  fine  powder,  will  tinge  the  bal£ua  of  •  fine 
purple  •,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  Hie  in^g«<bted  juico  of 
buckthorn  beirxt,  to  a  fine  green  ;  a  little  native  cin- 
nabar will  turn  it  fearlet :  turmeric,  yellow  ;  and  fmalt, 
to  a  beautiful  blue.  Any  of  thefc  may  he  ufed  at  plea- 
lure,  pravidcd  that  they  have  no  ill  fmell,  or  hurtful  pn»< 
perties. 

Thefe  balfaMwepMiand  ankh  pctftHMt.  «o  niib 
the  languid  fpirk}  and  the  noUdl  and  lidbtft  of 

eflcniiaTo!!  fh  therefore  be  ufed  in  them  1  he 
oils,  princmaliy  directed  by  Boerhaave  to  this  purpole, 
arc  ihofc  of  balm, calamus  aromaticus,  cinnamon,  cedar, 
citron,  cloves,  jafmio,  lavender,  wbilo  liliiet,  nujotafls, 
mace,  nutmegs,  origanum,  oranges,  both  tho(b  of  China 
ami  Seville )  nofes,  rhodium,  and  yellow  faunders  ;  to 
w*ich  mar  be  added,  the  natural  ballanu  ot  Peru  and 
Gilead  ;  tncfc  two  being  fpontancoefly  filgiltttltdlOHt 
dilhllation.    Bstrbamtt'i  Ui*mtjiry. 

BALSAMICS,  in  pharmacy,  foftening,  refloring^ 
healing,  and  cleanfing  medicines,  of  geatlo  attrnwating 
principles,  very  friendly  to  natore. 

Thefc  mcdic'  u  on  account  of  iVi  ir  T.-  r,  fubtilc, 
and  voUtUc  oil,  arc  not  only  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the 
cooilitution,  but  act  upon  the  fluids,  as  well  as  the  folids, 
of  human  bodies }  diftufing' their  virtues  thraoah  m«ry 
part,  and  fupplying  the  blood  and  bumoitit  With  a  fea- 
lixnable  reinforcement  of  fulphurcous,  warm,  and  ethereal 
parts,  increafing  their  inteftine  motions,  aird  convcvmg 
vigour  to  the  vital  juices. 

Fhefe  medicines  may  be  ufed  with  good  fuccefs,  both 
internally  and  externally,  in  all  difeafcs  of  the  head, 
nerve*,  fpinal  manow,  ftamasb  and  hart }  fuch  at  f^' 
lies,  api^xies,  numbnefs  and  torpor  of  the  fettfet, 
weakncfs  of  the  memory,  diffi  ultyof  hearing,  exccflivc 
weakiieis  and  tainrines ;  tluy  are  alfo  of  fingular  fervice 
in  moft  diforders  of  the  ffomach  and  inteftilictf  aul  aic 
exquifitcly  adapted  to  the  old  and  iufiim. 

BALSAMINA,  Balfimnu^  in  botany,  the  name  of  % 
genna  of  plants,  whofe  flower  is  of  the  polypctalouu  ano- 
maloilt  kind ;  and  is,  in  fome  fpccies,  four-lcavcd,  Airf, 
in  others,  fix  leaved.  In  the  four-leaved  fiower-^,  the 
upper  leaf  is  arched,  ami  the  lower  hollowed,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  tai!^  and  the  two  fide  leaves  are  large 
In  the  fix4eavcd  flowers  of  this  g^itt,  the  flower  leaf 
haanottH. 
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In  both  the  piftil,  which  is  furniflied  whh  two  leaves, 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  flowen,  and  at  lad  be- 
comes a  fruit ;  fiMnctimes  turbinated  at  one  end,  or  both, 

and  fotnctimcs  emulating  the  fhape  of  a  (>od,  coiifilting 
of  fcvcral  mufcles,  a&  u  were,  and  endued  with  an  eiailic 
fcrce,  and  Bying  open  with  great  violence.  The  feeds  it 
contains  are  fixed  to  the  axia  or  plaoeata.. 

Mr.  Miller  has  ennmcmed  niiie,  and  M.  Toiuniefort 
nineteen  fpccies  of  balfatr.ina. 

The  common  white,  red,  and  purple  kinds  of  this 
jilitnt  will  come  up  in  common  ground,  without  any  ar- 
tificial heat  i  and  even  be  the  ftronger,  and  ftower  better, 
than  if  raifcd  on  hot  beds.  All  the  other  varieties  are 
laiied  firooi  feeds  fown  on  hot  beds  in  the  (jprins*  and 
afterwards  planted  into  pots  and  borders.  But  the  fine 
double  large  kind,  or  immortal  eaglc-flower,  as  it  is 
called,  requires  to  be  i'ci  on  a  ftcih  hot  bed,  afjter  it  has 
been  raifed  on  one,  in  order  to  bring  it  forwavd  }  other- 
vife  it  will  not  get  into  flower  tUl  laie  in  the  year,  and 
will  not  ripen  its  feeds :  there  are  two  kinds  of  this  beau- 
tifiil  fpecies  i  one  brought  from  the  Weft  In  !ic-,  and 
ci'.lcd  the  cpck's-fpiir,  which  produces  large  j:.J  llrong 
plants  hut  flowers  very  late ;  the  other  is  from  China, 
and  called  the  immortal  eagle-flower,  and  is  one  of  the 
fineft  annual  plant;  we  have,  producing  large  double 
iatrmf  tad  continuina  a  long  time  in  flower,  if  (bel- 
tered  from  violent  winds  and  rain.  This  produces  feeds 
very  well  with  us  j  but,  after  a  few  years,  they  are  apt 
to  degenerate  into  ftngk  Rowers.  When  the  young 
plants  arc  raifed  in  a  hot  bed,  and  are  to  be  planted  out 
into  pots,  fach  are  alwm  to  be  preferred  at  have  ftalks 
finely  fpotted  with  red }  for  thefe  always  produce  ltd  and 
double  flowers.   MiHrr's  Din. 

BAMBOE,  or  Bameow,  .ts  they  fpc!!  that  word  in 
the  Indies,  in  botanv,  the  name  of  a  plant  that  multiplies 
very  much  by  its  root,  from  which  fprings  a  ramous  or 
branchy  tuft,  after  the  manner  of  the  European  rccds  ; 
«f  wbicb,  as  well  as  the  fugar-canc,  it  Is  a  fpecies.  The 
Indian  Inmbae  is  the  largeft  kind  of  cane  hitherto 
known.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  hcighth  and  bigncfs 
whcii  It  bears  its  bloflbm  ;  each  ftioot  or  caite  is  often, 
at  the  bottom,  as  large  as  a  man's  thizh,  and  decrcafcs 
gradaally  to  the  top«  where  it  bears  a  blofibn  or  Aower, 
nke  our  reeda,  in  their  proper  fealbn. 

The  bamboe  grows  in  ail  the  maritime  countries  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Its  leaves  arc  like  thofe  of  the-  other  canes 
or  rccd-s  but  neither  fo  lonf^  nor  fo  hioad  at  their  bale. 
WiiB  tbcfc  bamboes  the  Indians  build  their  houfes,  and 
make  all  forts  of  furniture,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 
Tbe  wood  is  fo  hard  and  ftrong,  tbattbcy  ferve  very  well 
to  make  piles  for  fupporting  their  little  houles,  built  over 
rivers,  or  in  plains  overflowed  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year 
wtth  water.  They  alfo  make,  with  this  wood,  all  lorts 
of  utenfils  for  their  kitchens  and  ubles.  The  thickell 
bamboes  ferve  to  make  tbe  fticks  or  poles,  with  which 
the  flava  or  other  perfons  carry  thofe  forts  of  litters, 
which  are  called  palanquins,  fo  genera!! ,  ufcl  in  all  the 
£af{,  1  hey  alfo  nij'»e  of  that  wood  a  L.i.u  ..^i  pails,  in 
which  the  water  keeps  extremely  cool. 

Don  Ulloa,  in  his  voyage  to  South  America,  has  given 
tta  the  following  dcfcription  of  the  bamboe,  great  num- 
bers of  which  grow  near  the  river  Guaiaquil.  The 
bamboes,  fays  he,  are  remarkable  for  their  length  and 
fhickntls,  ami  the  water  contained  in  their  tubes.  Their 
ufual  length  a  between  ftx  and  eight  fathoms  ;  and  tho' 
there  is  a  difference  in  their  fize,  the  largcft  do  not  ex- 
ceed fue  inches  in  diamettr.  The  wood  or  fide  of  the 
tube,  is  about  fix  lines  in  thicknels ;  fb  that  «^ien  the 
bamboe  is  opened,  it  forms  a  board  near  a  foot  and  an 
half  in  breadth :  and  hence  it  will  not  appear  Orange 
that  houfes  fbould  be  built  of  fuch  materials.  Fronn  the 
Utne  of  their  firft  appearance,  till  they  atuin  their  full 
perfection,  when  they  arc  either  cut  down,  or  of  thcm- 
lelves  begin  to  ity^  moft  of  their  tubes  contain  aquanti^ 
of  water  t  but  with  thia  rernvkable  difference,  that  at 
full  moon  they  are  entirely  or  very  nearly  full ;  and  with 
(he  dccccafe  of  the  moon,  the  water  cbbt  till  at  the  con- 
jun£lion  little  or  none  is  to  be  found.  This  ingenious 
writer  adds,  that  be  has  bimfclf  cut  them  at  all  feafons } 
fo  that  be  advances  nothing  but  what  be  knowa  lo  be 
true  from  ficqMii|t  cfepciieiMe.  He  alA  vbfeircdy  that 
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the  water  during  its  decieafe appeared  turbid  but  abotit 
the  time  of  tbe  full  mooo  as  clear .aa  cry&d.  Tbe  Inj 
dians  add  another  particular,  that  ttie  water  Is  not  fbond 

in  all  the  joints,  one  having  water,  and  another  not,  al- 
tertiatcly.  This  water  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  prefcr- 
vative  againft  the  ill  confequence  of  any  bruifes  i  atleafl 
it  is  drank  as  fuch  by  all  who  come  from  the  mountains j 
where  fuch  actidcnts  ate  unavoitlable; 

The  b:'-nbo-?  being  cut,  they  arc  left  to  dry  ;  whence 
they  acquire  iuch  a  degree  of  ftrcngth,  that  thcv  ferve 
either  for  rafters,  be?.ms,  flooring,  or  even  m  ,  ;  >r 
balzas.  Ships  which  load  with  cacao  arc  alfo  cicled  with 
them,  to  prcfcrve  the  timbers  from  the  great  heat  of  that 
fruit.  They  are  alfo  ufed  as  poles  for  littets^  and  in  aii 
infinire  ilutiiber  of  other  particulars. 

RAN.ANA-TREE,  a  fpecies  of  the  mufaor  planttin, 

f;rowing  plcntiiully  in  both  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
ts  leaves  are  near  two  yards  longj  and  twelve  inches 
wide.  The  fruit  is  fix  or  fei^en  indies  long^  and  coveted^ 
when  ripe,  with  a  yellow  and  tthder  fkin:  It  grows 
upon  a  rtalk,  bearing  only  one  finglc  cluf^-r  or  bunchy 
which  perhaps  confifts  of  forty  or  fitcy  bar.inas.  When 
the  bunch  is  gathered,  they  cut  off  the  ftaJk,  (  [fu  rA'ifc 
it  would  bear  no  more  fruit.  The  pulp  of  the  truit  i^ 
as  foft  as  mahiNllade,  Slid  of  A  tVJ  plcafant  taftc ;  and  it 
is  faid  to  be  ferjrnouiilhinfi  eiicitt  urine^  aiid  pro> 
voke  to  venery: 

BAND,  in  a  genei-al  fcnfe;  foinc  fma!!,  narrow  liga- 
ment, whcrewuh  any  thing  iS  bound,  tied,  or  faf- 
tened. 

Bamo,  in  arcfaice^lure,  a  geiieral  naae  for  any  flat^ 
low  mendterj  or  moulding,  that  is  broad,  but  liot  tery 

deep. 

H.-wn  6f  Sddicri,  in  lTlilllar^■  afTairs,  thofe  who  fight 
under  the  fame  flag  or  cnfigti. 

Hand  e/  Ptn/imen  are  a  company  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  gentlemen^  who  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of 
one  hundred  pounds  for  attending  on  bis  miycftjr  on  fo- 
lemn  occafionst 

Band  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a  military  order  In 
Spain,  inflituted  by  Alphonfus  XI.  king  of  Callilc,  for 
the  younger  fons  oi  the  nobility,  who,  oefore  their  ad- 
mifnoa.  muil  ferve  ten  ycarsi  at  leaft»  either  ift  tbe  armyi 
or  at  couttt  and  are  bound  to  take  up  arms  Ibr  tbe  c»> 
tholic  faith  againft  the  infidels. 

Band,  in  Turtfcry  ;  fee  Bandage. 

BANDAGE,^n  fLr;,  ry,  a  fillet,  ittUcir,  f#atl^  &c;' 
applied  to  any  part  ot  the  body. 

That  bandages  are  very  ufcful,  and  even  ncccfTary,  far 
curing  the  difivdets  of  the  human  body,  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  telKmonies  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  md 
other  eminent  phyficians,  but  alfo  from  this,  that  there 
can  fciirceiy  be  any  operation,  in  furzery,  performed  fuc- 
cefsfully  without  their  affiftance :  for  fhould  a  furgcoik 
perform  an  operation  with  the  greateft  care,  but  mifcarry 
in  the  application  of  die  bandage,  all  hit  endeavours 
would  be  to  no  purpofc  ;  and  more  efpecially  in  the  treat- 
mem  of  wounds,  fractures,  luxations,  and  ampuutions  r 
am.  \.  c  ;-.cn  find,  that,  in  frac\ur(  .  ;  i  luxations,  after 
a  proper  rcdudion  of  the  parts,  the  cure  depends  more 
on  a  fkilful  application  of  the  bandage  to  the  part  aifeA- 
ed,  than  on  the  medicines :  and  in  the  cafe  of  violent 
haemorrhages,  a  proper  application  of  the  bandage  and 
comprefTci  proves  the  moll  effectual  and  fpecdy  remedy, 
as  muft  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  any  (kilt 
in  furgery  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  applying  and  making 
a  baooaee,  after  a  genteel  and  ready  manner,  is  juflly 
redcooM  among  tbe  good  qualifications  of  a  furgeon,  sa 
it  gains  him  the  cileem  of  the  fpedators,  and  the  conii- 
dence  of  his  patient^  which  is  of  great  influence  in  for- 
warding the  cure  ^  for  both  the  It  J  the  other  judge  of 
a  furgeoo's  other  abilities  by  his  performance  On  luch  oc- 
cafions. 

By  a  bandam  wt^underftand  a  piece  df  linen  doth,  of 
a  fhape  and  nze  fuitable  to  the  part  of  the  Body  it  is  to 

be  applied  to  ;  they  are  fortietimes  of  a  Ujuare  figure,  not 
unlike  a  napkin  ;  but  generally  they  are  long  Uid  nar- 
row, when  defigued  forfraAurcs,  luxations,  and  wounds  } 
or  for  retaining  comprefles,  plaifteis,  lint,  or  the  like. 
Tbe  French  make  a  diilinflion  betwixt  a  band  and  a 
b«ndafe:  by  die  SiA  they  undcrftand  the  loofc  cloth, 
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before  it  be  appiicd  •,  and,  by  the  other,  the  band,  wl-.cn 
ajiplied  to  the  body. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  bandages ;  fomo  are  pecu- 
liar to  onC}  and  others  common  to  fevcral  parts  of  the 
body  :  fome  again  arc  fimple,  and  Others  compound. 
Thofe  are  called  fimpic  which  are  made  of  one  entire 
piece  of  liiien,  witliout  any  other  pieces  ioincii  to  them  : 
with  rcfpedt  to  thcte,  we  arc  to  obfen-c  to  make  ihem  of 
UaeUf  cut  according  to  the  )en^  of  the  whole  piece, 
■nd  comoooly  of  three  or  four  hngeta  in  breadth,  fuit- 
able  to  the  part  of  the  body  they  are  to  be  applied  to. 

Tbcfc  fimplc  bar.d.igcb  may  bi-  rnllci!  up  at  one  or 
both  ends,  iii  the  lurgcon  fli^ill  thuik.  morf  prupcr  or 
necclTary. 

There  are  four  different  wav's  of  appljring  the  ftmplc 
bandage,  which  are  diftinguiued  by  ai  many  different 
fnnies. 

I.  Tlie  circular  or  annular  bandage  is  when  the  upper 
rounds  come  exa^ly  <>\cr  the  uii  itrnioft.  2.  The  c»b- 
tufe  or  afcia,  in  Frcnth,  Jil^ira,  when  the  rounds  afccnd 
or  dcfcend  frotn  each  other,  in  the  form  of  a  fcrew. 

3.  The  repent,  in  French,  ramfoMt^  when  the  bandage 
ia  applied  to  the  part  allefied  in  roands  leparate,  and  at  a 
JBttfe  diftance  from  L-a;  h  other. 

4.  Reflex,  calkd  b)  the  French,  rtnvcrft^  ;  whrn  the 
bandage  inuft  be  inverted,  and  turned  b^ck,  j:-  in  thole 
applied  to  the  legs,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  of  difi'cr- 
cnt  thicknelf. 

The  matter  of  which  bandages  are  generairy  Com- 
pofcd,  is  linen  cloth  ;  the  neceffary  conditions  of  which 
are,  iirft,  that  i:  be  iKan,  partly  for  decency,  atiJ  p.irtiv 
that  it  may  not  be  oHetdivc  to  the  wound  :  for,  as  Galt  rj 
obferves,  a  furgeon  ought  to  ftudy  cleanlincfs  and  ncat- 

nc6,^  n  well  a*  ufefulneb,  in  his  dreffings.  ^  Secondly,  I  confiHerabie  funJ,  or  joint  ftock,  to  be  employcd'for 
diat  it  be  not  quite  new,  bnt  wore  for  fome  time,  which  |  ole  of  the  (bciery ;  as  imding  money  u£on  good  feeutiqr* 


BANISHMENT,  n 
guilty  pL-rfiJii  15  oblif^ed  to  !c  .i\f  the  realm. 

J  here  .ire  two  kinds  of  banifliment ;  one  voluntary-, 
and  upofi  oath  ;  the  other  Upon  compullion,  for  fome 
crime  or  oiFeoce  :  the  former,  properly  called  abjuration, 
IS  now  ceafed  ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  enjoined  by  judgment 
of  parliametit,  orothtr  <  ourts  of  juftice. 

By  Magna  Chart.i,  nontt  fliall  be  outlawed,  or  baniihed 
his  country,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peer*, accoid* 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  land,  9  Hen.  Jll.  39. 

BANK,  in  cammerce,  a  common  ftpofitory,  where 
many  perfons  a£^rcc  to  kcrp  their  monev,  to  lie  .ilwjv  ) 
ready  at  their  C.dl  or  dircilum  .  (,r  (  ^rr.iin  fi  ci'.fics  Of 
foniiininitf^,  who  tslc  the  cha;.jc  c,t  other  peopled 
money,  cither  to  improve  it,  or  to  keep  it  fccurc. 

Tlicrc  arc  banks  of  various  kinds,  and  ditieitnt  indie 
nattire  of  their  conftitutmns  and  cftablilhments  \  fome 
arc  inftituted  wholly  on  the  public  account,  and  put  un- 
der the  dirci^ion  of  the  magiflratej,  as  the  famous  bank 
of  Amfterdam,  where  the  money  depoiited  therein  iball 
be  always  kept  for  the  ufc  of  the  propriclon,  and  Aall^ 
never  be  let  out  for  profit  or  advantage. 

Payments  made  byaflignments  upon  this  bank,  are  vs- 
lued  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  above  the  j)ivi:ienf  of  the 
money  in  fpecie,  arifing  from  an  opi:  ion  that  the  pro- 
nrir  tfirs  ifitorr.-in  of  the  equity  of  i:s  .iulmiriiitr.i;ion  ;  for 
iu<1:;ing  theniiVlves  fccurc,  that  their  money  lies  aiwi^ 
ready  at  hand,  thcyftldom  dnw  out  laf:^^  ruBM,  buc 
maite  their  mutual  paymoiu  bv  tnuisfernng  die  fuma 
from  one  man's  account  to  anotner. 

A  r  riJ  (Wrt  of  hank  is  fueh  as  confifts  of  a  cr  mpir.y 
o[  ftiuni-.  J  inen,  who  being  duly  cdablifhed,  and  incorpo- 
rated  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  agree  to  dcpofite  a 


will  render  it  more  fofc  and  fmooth  ;  for  new  t'nth,  by 
fts  hardncfs  and  afjxurv,  would  ii:tate,  infi.;me, 
make  the  parts  itch  ;  at  the  fame  time,  it  ou^ht  not  to 
be  wore  thin,  bccaufc  tlui  would  make  the  bandage  too 
weak,  and  fubjcd  to  break.  Thirdly,  it  flwuld  be 
ftroiig,  oodilKngof  threads  neither  very  coarfe,  nor  very 
fine;  fince  the  nrft  will  make  it  uneafy  «y  the  patient, 
dnd  the  other  will  render  it  liable  toftrctch.  Fourthly, 
it  Ihould  have  no  loolc  threads,  knots,  or  hems,  nor  any 
learns  that  can  be  avoided  ;  but  if  the  length  of  the 
bandagie  ibould  make  feams  necefliuy,  they  ihould  be  as 
even  and  as  few  as  pofllblc.  Fifthly,  and  lafily,  as  to 
length  and  breadth  required  in  a  bandage,  that  muft  be 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  furgeon. 

BANDALKl  R.  or  Ban'delfer,  in  milit.T^'  affairs, 
a  large  leathern  belt,  thrown  over  the  right  (boulder,  and 
hanging  under  the  1  ft  arm ;  worn  by  the  ancient  mufkc- 
teera,  both  for  the  fuftaining  of  their  ftre  nrm'i,  and  for 
the  carriage  of  their  muflcet  charges,  which  being  put  up 
in  little  wooden  cafes,  coated  with  leather,  were  hung, 
ro  the  number  of  twelve,  to  each  bandaleer. 

BANDELtT,  or  BaNDLet,  in  architeiflurc,  am  little 
band,  or  flat  moulding,  as  that  which  crowns  the  Doric 
architrave. 

BANDEROL!.,  a  little  flag,  in  form  of  a  guidon,  rx- 
tended  more  in  length  than  breadth,  uftd  to  be  hung  out 
on  the  mart-,  of  veiicis,  5ic, 

BANDI  T  ri,  a  term  peculiarly  denoting  companies 
of  highwaymen,  common  m  Italy  and  France  \  but  fomc- 
times  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  for  robbers,  pi- 
fates,  otit-lawed  pcrfons,  ruflftans,  &c. 

BANIANS,  a  i(.li.',ioLJs  leci  in  the  empire  of  the 
Mogul,  who  believe  ^  mctcmplychufu,  and  will  there- 
fore  eat  no  living  creature,  nor  even  kill  noxious  ani- 
mals i  but  endeavour  to  releafe  them  when  in  the  hands 
of  others. 

The  Banians  are  faid  to  be  fo  fearful  of  having  com- 
munication with  other  nations,  that  they  break  their  cups, 
\{  one  of  a  dilTercnt  rrl;CTioii  has  drank  out  of  tiicni,  or 
even  touched  them.  It  is  faid,  th^it  it  they  happen  to 
touch  ont  mother,  they  purify  and  waft  themfelves  be- 
fore they  cat,  or  enter  their  own  houfes.  They  carry, 
hanging  to  their  necks,  a  ftone,  called  tamberane,  as  big 
as  an  e.-^,  and  pci  f  n  ate  1  in  the  middle,  through  which 
run  three  ikringv :  tins  ((one,  they  fay,  reprcl'cnts  their 
preat  god,  and  upnn  th;;t  .-. ce aunt  they  have  great  K^Cft 
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brtying  and  felling  bullion,  gold  and  iilTer,  di&oiiating 

bills  of  exchange,  &c. 

A  thir  l  f  irt  ;  the  h?.nics  cf  pri'.\:".-  men,  or  partner- 
ftiips,  who  deal  in  tl:c  laoie  way  as  the  former,  upoA 
their  own  Ihlgle  ftock  or  credit;  and  fuch  are  the  Lom- 
bard ft  reetr  Or  Other  bankers,  as  they  arc  called.  There 
.ire  public  banks  eftabliflled  in  moft  of  the  trading  cities 
of  Europe,  as  in  Venice,  London,  Parts,  Amfterdam, 
flamburgh,  5cc.  The  bank  of  Venice  ii  the  moft  an- 
cient. It  is  eftablifhed  bv  a  folemn  edidt  of  the  commoa- 
wcalth,  which  enada,  th.it  ail  payments  of  wholefale 
merchandize,  and  letten  ofcxchauce,  ftall  be  in  bank 
notes;  that  all  dclifor';  flnll  be  obliged  to  carry  their 
money  to  the  ^a^k,  and  .ill  creditors  receive  their  money 
from  the  hank;  fo  th.it  pi\m;nTs  jir-rformc J  a 
ftmplc  transfer,  from  the  one  p?<rIo[j  to  the  other.  In 
matters  of  rettiil,  effiretive  payments  ate fiNnedmes  made, 
which  do  not  diminilb,  but  rather  aognicnt  die  fti»ck,b/ 
reafon  of  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  their  money  at  p!ca- 
fonr. 

Bakk,  in  natural  h!lk»ry',  denotes  an  elevation  of  the 
ground,  or  bottom  of  the  tea,  fo  as  fometimcs  to  fur- 
monnt  the  farfice  of  the  water,  or  at  leall  to  leave  the 
water  fo  (hallow,  u  nfiially  not  to  allow  a  vefiel  to  re- 
main a  float  over  it. 

In  this  fenfe,  bank  amouiuj  to  much  the  fame  as  flit, 
flioal,  &c.  There  :.rc  banks  of  fand,  and  crthcrs  of  ffone, 
called  alfo  ^hc!vc^,  <ir  rocks.  In  the  North>fea  they  alfo 
fpe:^k  of  bank)  of  ic  e,  which  are  large  pieoea  of  that  mat- 
ter  floating.    Auhim.  Diet,  ASariH. 

Bawks  are  ufually  dilBngutflied  by  z  buoy,  poft,  or  the 
like.  On  charts,  land  banks  are  ufually  marked  by 
little  dots,  and  banks  of  ftonc,  bv  crclles.  The  colours 
of  the  buoys  arc  alfo  varied  accordinjiv,  fatid  banks  be- 
ing denoted  by  light-coloured  bucn  s,  and  roJts  by  black 
ones. 

In  larre  rivers,  as  the  Elbe,  jcc.  fand  banks,  by  hi^h 
tides  atra  inundations,  arc  liable  to- change  places  ^  c^ire 
is  therefore  taken  to  fliift  (he  buovs  from  time  to  time,  to 
(hew  the  true  channel  of  the  riier. 

An  cxait  knowledge  of  the  bank?,  their  extent,  and 
the  depth  of  water  on  them,  makes  the  moft  ciferitial  pare 
of  the  fcienee  of  a  pilot,  and  mafter  of  a  Qkip;  if  the  vrflel 
be  large,  and  draw  much  v*-ater,  great  attention  will  be 
necefiiary  to  keep  clear  of  the  banks  ;  on  the  tontrarv,  if 
ft  be  finall,  the  fame  banks  afford  a  fniv  alylinn».'whttT  i; 
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n'ny  br.ivc  the  Inr^fft  and  ftoutcft  \  cfrcl'.  w^-ich  dare  not 
loiiow  It  here.  By  means  or  thii  barncr,  many  fmall 
cxaft  havecfcapcd  its  tncmy. 

BANK£R>  a  pcrfon  who  traiBcs  and  negotiates  in 
money;  wKo receives  and  remits  money  from  piaiceto 
place  by  commiifion  from  correfpondoau,  or  bj  meaiuof 
oills  or'ictters  of  exchange. 

I  a  France,  it  is  not  requifitc  that  a  man  be  a  merchant, 
tn  order  to  carry  on  banking ;  for  that  trade  is  permitted 
JO  all  forts  of  perfoni,  even  to  forcignen,  fofarw  relates 
lo  fioicigB  baakiog,  or  dealing  by  exchange. 

In  luly.  the  trade  of  t  banker  does  not  derogate  from 
nohilitv,  which  is  the  reafon  why  moft  of  the  vrtunger 
tbnsot  the  <juality  appSy  themfclves  to  that  employment, 
m  order  to  fupport  their  families.  I'hc  monicd  gold- 
I'miths,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Iccor.d,  iirjT  ac- 
quired this  name.    Sec  Bank. 

The  Romans  bad  two  forts  of  bankers,  whofe  office 
was  much  more  extenfive  than  that  of  the  bankers  among 
us;  theirs  hcirig  that  of  public  affairs,  in  whom  were 
united  the  functions  of  a  broker,  agent,  banker,  and  lu*-  i 
lorv,  managing  the  exchange,  taking  in  money,  aflifting  ( 
in  baying  aAdlieUing,  and  wnring  the  writiogs  neceflary 
on  all  thefe  ocofioni. 

Banker,  in  brickbjin^f  »pkce  of  liaber  whereon 
they  tut  the  bricks.  | 

'i  he  banker  is  fix  feet  long,  or  more,  according  to  the 
number  of  men  to  worlc  it  it,  and  nine  or  ten  inches 
fquaxe  :  it  is  to  be  luid  on  two  piert  of  timber^  tiiree  feet 
high  from  the  Boor  they  {land  on. 

Rankling,  the  making  of  bank*  to  opfwfe  the  force 
of  the  fea,  rivers,  or  the  lik^  and  tecuie  the  land  from 
being  ovct-tlowed  thereby. 

With  refpeA  to  tbe  water  which  is  to  be  kept  out, 
this  is  called  banking}  with  rcf|>edt  to  the  land«  which  is 
thereby  to  be  defenwdf  smbmking. 

Rankisc,  in  a  h\r  -.v  iri:,  the  ralftng  a  fence  againfl 
the  fta,  whereby  its  waters  may  be  kept  out,  excepting  fo 
nucb  as  is  neceflary  for  the  preparation  of  the  fait. 

BANKRUPT,  any  perfon,  either  man  or  woman,  that 
by  trading  hath  gotten  other  perlons  goods  into  his  or  her 
hands,  and  concealeth  himfelf  from  his  creditor*.  It  is 
not  buying  or  felling  of  lands,  but  of  perfbniil  things, 
that  will  make  a  perton  liable  to  be  a  bankrupt  ;  nor  is 
j(  buying  only,  but  both.  Every  one  that  gets  his  Irve- 
lihooii  by  buying  and  felling  in  trade,  may  fall  under  n 
ftate  of  bankruptcy  upon  hi*  fisiling :  but  adventurers  in 
Ihe  Eift  Indii  company*  members  of  thv^ank  of  Eng- 
Innd.  or  of  the  South-iea  compair;,  fh-^M  not  be  .fttjudpfd 
Liu*.rupt5,  in  rcipeftof  their  ftock. .  iiio  no  pcr(c>ii  con- 
cerned as  receiver-gcnctal  of  the  taxes,  &c.  fliall  be  a 
baaknipt.  If  a  merchant  gives  over  trade,  and  fomc 
yein  after  bc(t>mcs  not  folvicnt  fcr  money  owed  while  a 
tamhanr^  hp  ia  a  banknfC^  bnc  if  for  new  debts  conti-> 
nucd  on  new  ftcarity,  it  is  otherwife. 

BANKRUPTCY,  the  failure,  abfcondin?,  and  rtlln- 
<}Uiibing  u!  trafiic  in  a  merchant,  a  banker,  ur  any  other 
trader.  See  the  article  Bankaupt. 
.  The  French  make  this  diiiercnce  between-a  bankroptcy 
andAfiuliife,  thattheinftisfuppofed  voluntary  and  mu- 
«lulent,  and  the  latter  condtained  and  neceflary,  by  means 
of  accidents,  &c.  A  failing,  breaking,  or  (lopping  of 
p^iynitnt,  diminiihes  the  mcrch.mt'^  credit}  bucdoesnot 
note  him  with  infamy,  as  bankruptcy  does. 
.  When  •  meiehanc  foils  to  appear  at  tbe  Exchange, 
without  apparent  reafon,  it  is  called  afailiagof  preftnce : 
tbe  bankruptcy  becomes  open  from  the  day  he  ablbonds, 
or  the  fcal  is  affixed  to  his  cfFcif^s. 

BAN,  or  Ban,  Baniiutn,  or  Banm>^  in  the  feudal  law, 
a  fiolemn  proclamation  or  publication  of  :!nv  thing. 
Uence  the  cuftom  of  afking*  or  bans,  before  mar- 

B ANN,  in  military  affairs,  a  proclamation  made  in  the 
army  by  beat  of  drum,  found  of  trumpet,  &c.  requiring 
the  ilnct  obfervance  of  difcipline,  either  for  the  declaring 
a  tvcw  officer,  or  punifhing  anti^ender. 

Bann  tbt  Emfirt,  an  imperial  profcription,  being  a 
jmdicial  puniflimcnt,  wherewith  fuch  as  are  accefl'ary  to 
diftuibing  the  public  peace,  are  judged  unworthy  of  the 
ij.m  I'.itits  anJ  proteiition  of  the  empire^  aod  arc  oui- 
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BANNER  denotes  either  a  fquare  flag,  of  tbfe  prmtl^ 

pal  ftandard  belonging  to  a  prince. 

Wc  find  a  multiplicity  of  opinions  concerning  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  banner ;  fomc  deriving  it  from  the 
Latin  Ixinium,  a  band  or  fti^}  others,  again,  from  thtf 
German  ^»  a  field  or  tenement,  becaufc  landed  mert 
alone  were  allowed  a  banner ;  and,  Anallv,  there  are 
feme  who  think  it  is  a  corruption  ot  pannlttt,  from  pi.r.- 
nu,,  cloth,  becaufe  banners  were  originally  made  of 
cloth. 

BANNERET,  an  ancient  order  of  knights,  or  feudal 
lords,  wbxt  pofleffing  feveral  large  fets,  led  their  vaffiils  to 
battle  under  their  own  llagf  vrhca  Atmmoned  ikett/to  hf 
the  king. 

Thij  order  is  certainly  mod  honourable,  ns  it  never  was 
conferred  but  upon  fome  heroic  action  performed  in  the 
Aeld.  Anciently  there  being  but  two  kinds  of  knqg^ts* 
great  and  little,  the  firft  were  called  bannerets*  the  fecund 
batcbelors  j  the  firll  compoTed  the  upper,  and  the  fecond 
the  middle  roI)IIiiy, 

In  i'raiice  they  arc  faid  to  tranhnit  their  degree  to 
their  pofterity  :  but  in  England  it  dies  with  them.  We 
have  had  none  of  this  order  created  in  England,  fine*  the 
time  of  king  Charles  I.  fo  that  this  order  »  now  become 
cxtinA  among  us. 

The  form  of  the  banneret's  creation  was  this ;  on  a 
Jay  of  battle,  thecnnilidatc  prcfcntcd  hisflag  t<j  the  kinir, 
or  general,  who  cuning  oiF  the  train,  or  tkirt  thereof,  and 
making  it  a  Iquare,  returned  it  again ;  the  proper  banner 
of  banjoeietSri  who,  from  heoce«  ale  fooietiAet  callei^ 
knights  of  the  it|aare  fls»g. 

BANQUET,  in  the  menage,  that  fmall  part  of  the 
branch  ot  a  brjiile  that  is  uiidLr  the  eye,  which  being 
rounded  like  a  fmall  rod,  gathers  and  joins  the  eXtiemH 
ties  of  the  bitt  to  tbe  branch,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  the  banquet  is  net  Teeny  but  covered  by  the  cope,  o^ 
that  part  of  the  bitt  that  is  next  the  branch. 

Banqvet  Line,  an  imaginary  line  drawn,  in  m?Jiing 
a  but  along  the  banquet,  and  prolonged  up  or  down  ttj 
adjuit  the  dcfigned  force  or  weaknefs  of  the  branch,  i» 
order  to  make  it  fttffor  cafy. 

BANqutT,  or  BAN<QriTTi,  in  fortification,  z  little 
foot  bank,  or  elevation  of  earth,  forming  a  path,  which 
runs  along  the  infide  of  a  parapet,  upon  which  the 
mufketcers  get  up  m  order  to  difcover  the  countcrlicarp,' 
or  to  fife  on  tbe  enemy  in  the  moati  or  m  the  covert"' 
way.   ■  ,  • 

BANTAM^WORIC,  alcind  oflifdian  painting,  an# 

carving  on  wood,  rcfombling  Japan  work,  onlv  more 
gay,  and  decorated  vv;rh  a  r/e.jt  \arictv  of  j-audy  co- 
lours. 

Bantam  work  is  of  leU  value  among  the  connoifleurs, 
though  Ibmetimc;^  preferred,  by  the  unflcilful,  to  the  truer 
Japati  wmk.  Formerly  it  was  in  more  ufe,  and  cfteem, 
than  at  prcfent,  and  tmi  hnitatien  of  it  lAuch  pra^Yed 

our  japanncrs.  There  arc  two  forts  of  Bantam,  as  well 
ot  Japan  work  ;  as,  in  tbe  latter,  focUe  are  Hat,  lying 
even  with  the  black,  and  others  high  and  embofled  :  lb, 
in  Bai)tam-work,  fome  are  flat,  «nd  others  in-cut,  or 
carved  into  the  wood,  as  we  find  in  many  large  fcrccns ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Japan  artiiU  woik  chiefly 
>Qgold  and  other  metal';,  and  thofc  of  Ijantani  gcr.tr.dh'  in 
colours,  with  a  fniall  Iprinkling  of  gold  htrc  and  thuTt  ■. 
for  the  flat  Bantam  work  i«  done  in  coloiiis-,  mixed  wtth 
gum-water,  proper  for  the  thing  drftgncd  to  be  imitated. 
For  the  carved,  or  in-cut  kind,  she  method  of  perform-' 
ing  it  is  thus  defcribed  by  sn  ingenious  artfft:  i.  The 
wood  is  to  he  primed  with  whiting  and  lizc,  fo  oftefl,  till 
the  primer  He  neara  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  then  it  is 
to  be  water-plained,  i.  e.  rubbed  with  a  fine  wet  cloth, 
and,  iometimc  after,  rubbed  very  fmooth,  the  blacks  laid 
on,  vamiflied  up  with  a  good  body,  and  poliflied  wdl, 
though  with  a  gentle  hand.  This  done,  the  drdgn  is 
to  be  traced  out  with  vcrmillion  and  gum  watt  r,  c^adly 
in  the  manner  wherein  it  is  intended  to  he  cut;  the  fi- 
gures, trees,  buJdingr,  &c.  m  their  due  prt)p<)rrion  j 
then  tlie  graver  is  applied,  with  other  tools  of  proper 
fhapesr  dimring  according  to  the  workmaa'«.6mcy :  witlt 
tbefe  he  cuts  deep  or  Ihalfow,  as  is  found  convenient,  but 
never  deeper  than  thewhitinp  hr  ,  rhc  wood  being  never 
to  lied  the  edge  ol  tbe  jnliiui»cm.  .Lues,,  oc  parts  iA', 
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the  black,  arc  R'lll  to  be  left  for  the  draper'c?,  an«I  other 
out-lincs,  ajid  for  the  dinio&oo  of  one  thin:;  from  an- 
other i  the  rule  being  to  cutvACKtbe  vrbitc  i^,  an<i  W:ivc 
the  black  untouched.  The  carving  being  £niibed,  then 
take  to  thr  pencil,  with  which  the  coloure  m  laid  into 
the  cut  V. orit  :  after  this,  the  goIJ  i$  to  be  in  thofc 
pLv-cs  wlii.-h  tlif  dcfign  requires  ;  for  wnich  purjwfc,  « 
rtron^  (hick  gum  arable  water  is  takL-ii,  aiiiJ  laid  willi  a 
pencil  on  (he  work  ;  and,  while  this  remains  wet,  leaf- 
gold  is  cut  with  a  ftiarp  fmooth  edged  knife,  in  little 
fiecct,  ihaped  to  the  bigoelii  and  figure  of  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  laid.  Thefe  ht\n^  t.ikcii  up  with 
a  little  cotton,  they  c!ab  them  with  the  (ame  c!i)fc  tu  the 

fuin-water,  which  atibrds  a  rich  luftrc.  The  work  ttm^ 
nifbcd,  they  dear  up  the  black  with  od,  taking  care  not 
to  touch  the  colour*.  The  £iiropeaa  wrociDinMi  oidi- 
narily  ufe  bnft  duft,  which  it  left  hri^t  and  beastiful- 

p.'.''  T'sal.  efJapuH,  c.  13.  p.  ^7,  H  jtq. 

ilAl'i  ISM,  in  theology,  the  ceremony  of  waihing ; 
or  a  fjcramcnt  whcicby  a  pcrfim  it  admitiBd  lAto  the 
Chriftiao  church. 

The  woni  u  (wmcd  finn  dw  Greek,  $m/^(fh  ot 
to  dip,  or  wafli. 

Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  rite  of  baptifm  had  its 
original  from  the  time  (S  the  iicluL;e  ;  Immc(ri*tc!\  ii  -Li 
which  he  thinks  it  was  jnftitutci]  in  memory  of  the  world  | 
having  been  purged  by  water.  Some  learned  men  think 
it  w»  added  to  circuiacifiont  foon  after  the  Sanaritan 
fchtfin,  at  a  mark  of  dtftta^kion  to  the  ofthtxlox  Jew^. 
Spencer,  who  is  fond  of  deriving  the  ritr  f  th<  T  viJTi 
religion  from  the  ceremonies  of  thel'ayiuv,  1^,*  it  i  .  w  1 
us  J  j  rubabiL  fuppofition,  that  the  Jews  recei\  ed  the  h  v 
tUVn  i  f  ptofeiytcit  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
were  wont  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  more  facred 
fun£liuns  of  their  religion  by  a  folemn  ablutioii ;  that,  by 
this  affinity  of  facred  ritea,  they  might  draw  the  Geattlea 
to  embrace  their  religion,  and  the  profelvtes  (in  gaining 
of  whom  they  were  extremely  diligent)  might  the  more 
cafily  comply  with  the  traofitioa  fram  Geniilifm  to 
Judailjn.  la  fonfinnataon  of  this  opinion,  he  obfervca  i 
fiift,  that  diere  is  no  divine  precept  for  die  baptifin  of 
profelvtes,  OrJ.  hniving  enjoined  only  the  rite  of  circum- 
ciGon,  for  li.i;  .iiimiflion  of  flraogcrs  into  the  Jewifli  re- 
ligion. Secondly,  that,  amon^  foiei'-n  nations,  the 
Egyptians,  Per  funs,  Greeks,  Romans,  ind  others,  it  was 
cuiiomary  that  thofe  who  were  to  be  initiated  into  their 
myfteriea, or  lacred rites, Ihould  be  firft  purified  by  dipping 
diieir  whole  body  in  water.  That  learned  writer  adds,  as 
■  farth  I  iii':riiiaiion  of  his  o]>inion,  that  the  ciifi  of 
blefling  likcwife,  aJJcd  to  the  palchal  fupper,  kcms 
plaiiily  to  have  been  derived  from  a  ftgUi  original :  for 
the  Qreelu,  at  their  fi»fts,  had  one  oupw  called  wmrp/or 
^fict^,  the  cup  of  the  good  demon,  or  god, 
wnich  they  drank  at  the  cohclufion  of  th-  ;r  entertain- 
ment, when  the  table  was  removed.  Since  then  a  ntc  of 
(/entile  original  was  added  to  one  of  ilie  Jewifh  facra- 
mentt,  vi%.  the  p^ilTuver,  there  can  be  no  abfurdiry  in 
fuppofingf  that  baptifm,  which  was  added  to  the  other 
facramciitt  namely  circumcifion,  might  be  derived  from 
the  fame  fource.  In  the  laft  place,  he  obferves,  that 
Chrill,  in  the  inftiiuiion  of  hi^  facraments,  paid  a  pecu- 
liar regard  to  thufe  (ices  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
Gentiles  :  for,  reje^iog  circumcifion  and  the  pafchal 
iiipocTi  be  adopted  into  his  religion  taaalilm  and  the  fa- 
CfM  cwp :  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  converfion  and 

reception  of  the  (.iC'-liiL;  in--:,.  l:r>  rh'irrh. 

It  is  to  be  obii-rvi'J,  ujiJtf  ili.i  ;k'-J  til  li'u  i fh  baptifm, 
that  the  profclyte  was  not  to  be  baptifcd,  t  I  i;i  wound 
of  circumcifiou  wa»  perfectly  healed  ;  that  t  hen  the  cere- 
mony waa  performeo  by  plunging  him  into  foiDe  large, 
natural,  reeciptacle  of  water ;  and  that  baptifm  was  never 
after  repeated  in  die  Cuw  perfon,  or  in  aoy  of  his  pofte- 
rity,  who  derived  tikir  lapi  purity  fiem  Uie  baftifoa  of 
their  anccAor. 

In  the  primitive  Chrtft tan  church,  the  office  of  baptifing 
waa  veiled  pvincipaUy  is  the  bifliope,  and  pricfta,  or 
paftora  of  the  refpefiive  pariflwa :  hut,  with  the  confent 
<^  the  bifliop,  it  was  allowed  to  the  deacons,  and,  in  cafes 
of  neceiSty,  even  to  laymen,  to  baptifc  ;  but  never,  under 
any  ncceinty  whatever,  wns  it  permitted  to  women  to 

perfona  this  oftcc.  Nor  was  ic  enough,  that  baptilis 
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I  wr.^  confrrrcJ  hy  a  pcrfon  called  to  the  minilVv,  -.  n'  fj 
he  was  alfo  utilHxlox  in  the  faith.  1  hii  became  matter 
of  great  buftle  in  the  church  i  and  hence  arofe  the  famous 
coiitrovcrfy  between  Cypnaa,  and  Stephen  bifluw  of 
Rome,  concerning  the  re-hapti(tng  thole  viHbo  hadbeen 
baptiled  by  heretit  s,  Cvprian  afTerting  that  they  ou?;ht  to 
be  re-baptifcd,  and  Stephen  maintaining  the  lonttary 
opinion. 

What  opinion  the  church  bad  of  the  valkiity  of  ba|^ 
tifm,  when  perfomwd  ««eo  by  parfooa  not  vefted  with  a 
facred  charader,  appear!  fdom  tll«  remarkable  ilory  of 
Atbanalius,  who,  when  a  bar,  and  bein^  at  play  with  his 
companions,  was  chofcn  hifhop,  and  oth.cr>,  perianating 
catechumens,  were  bapuled  by  him  with  the  ufual  cere- 
monies J  which  baptifm  w  is  .tdjuJ^'ed  to  be  iMklid  by 
Alexander,  the  then  bilhop  of  Alexandria. 

I  he  perfons  baptifed  wcie  eiriier  infiuits,  or  adults. 
To  pmvc  that  infants  were  admitted  to  the  facramcnt  of 
bai'timi,  we  need  onlv  ufe  this  arr-ument ;  none  were 
ailiiiitted  to  the  eucbani}  till  thev  had  ictei.c J  baptifm: 
but  in  the  prinutive  church,  childreti  received  the  (acra* 
ment  of  the  Lord's- fupper ;  as  appears  from  what  Cy- 
prian idatet  Boncerning  a  fucking  child,  wbofo  violently 
rcfuled  to  tafte  the  faeramental  wine,  that  the  deacon 
was  obliged  forcibly  to  ojKii  her  lips,  and  pour  it  down 
her  thioat.  Ungcn  writes,  that  children  arc  baptifed 
tor  the  purging  away  of  the  natural  filth  and  original 
impunrv  inherent  in  them.  Wt  might  add  the  te^Bo* 
nics  of  lren«us  and  Cyprian  ;  but  it  will  be  fitfieinit  to 
mention  the  determination  of  an  Africarr  fynod.  he!J 
A.  D.  254,  at  which  were  prefcnt  fixty-fix  hilltop;. 
The  occulion  of  it  u-as  this  :  A  certain  Ijifliop,  c»lled 
I  idus,  had  fome  fcrupics  concerning  the  time  of  baptiiing 
infants,  whether  it  ought  to  be  done  on  the  fecond,  or 
third  day,  aliKr  their  birth,  or  not  before  die  eighth  dnr, 
as  was  obterved  with  refpei5t  to  ctrcumcifion  tmder  the 
Jcwifh  diffK-nfation.  His  fcruples  were  propofed  to  this 
Ivnod,  who  unanimoufly  decreed,  that  the  bapttfm  of 
chiliiien  was  not  to  be  deferred  fo  long,  but  that  the 
grace  of  God,  or  baptifo,  flaoukl  be  ghren  «•  all»  and 
mod  efpecially  unio  infant*. 

As  for  the  time,  oc  feafon,  at  which  bapttfm  was 
ufually  adminiftered,  we  find  it  to  hsvr  been  rcliramed  to 
the  twr)  ioicmn  felliva!-,  of  the  year  ;  Eafter  and  Whit- 
fumide  .  at  Lalkr,  in  memory  of  Chnli's  death  and  rc- 
furre£lion,  correfpondent  to  which  are  the  two  parts  of 
the  Chriftian  life,  rcprefentod  and  (badowed  out  m  bap« 
tifm,  dying  unto  fin,  and  rifing  again  unto  newnefs  of 
life;  and  at  WhitfunnJe,  in  memory  of  the  HolyGhoft's 
being  fbed  upon  tine  Apo<^)r«,  the  lame,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  being  rcprefentcd  und  conveyed  in  baptifm.  It  is 
to  be  obtiErved,  that  theie  ftatcd  fCHMrna  of  the  time  of 
baptifm  related  only  to  perfont  in  baalrii  :*modiercafti, 
fuch  as  ficknefs,  or  any  prcffing  neceflitv,  the  time  d 
baptifm  was  regulated  by  occafion  and  opportunity 

The  place  of  baptifm  was  at  fixft  unlimited  i  being 
fome  pond  or  lake,  fome  fpnng  or  river,  but  alwa\  s  a« 
near  as  poffible  to  the  place  of  pnbUc  ^lodbip.  After* 
waida  ibnr  had  their  bapttfleriea^  or*  at  wt  call  them, 
font*,  buift  at  firft  near  the  church,  then  in  dw  ehiivni. 
perch,  an  '  p.t  l.if*  in  the  church  itfclf.  There  were  many 
in  thole  il.sy  s  who  were  dcfirous  to  be  bancifed  in  the  river 
Jordan,  out  of  reverence  to  the  plaee«niem  Our  Saviow 
himfelf  had  been  baptifed. 

The  pcrfon  to  be  baptifed,  if  an  aMt,  was  firft  ex* 
amintd  by  the  biihop,  or  cfficiating  pricft,  who  fin  fome 
queftions  to  him;  as  firft,  whether  he  abjured  thr 
and  all  his  works  ;  (Vcondiv,  whether  he  tTivr  .-\  firm 
aflcnt  to  all  the  anicics  of  the  Chnttian  fatth  :  to  both 
which  he  aifwered  in  the  affirmative.  Concerning  tliciv 
baptilnwl  ourilioot,  Dionyfius  AleMndnna%i»  hi*  lettor 
to  Xifhis,  biOiop  of  Rome,  fpeaks  of  acerttin  fcmpidoiie 
pcrfon  in  his  church,  who,  beini;  prefent  at  bij-.tifm,  wis 
exceedingly  troubled  when  he  heard  the  tjueltions  r.nJ 
anfwers  of  interrogatories  we/e  anfwered  by  his  fporju  rs, 
or  god-fathers.  XV'bether  Um  ufe  of  fponfon  wi«  as  olii 
as  the  Apofiles  days,  ia  tncertain  :  perhaps  it  was  not^ 
lince  JuAin  Martyr,  fpeaking  of  the  octbod  aadfora  of 
baptifm,  favs  not  a  word  of  tbem. 

Baptismal,  fomcthin^  belone-n^tobaptifinj  thtt* 

wc  fay,  bapcilmal  vow,  fonts,  prefents,  jkc. 

BAPTISTS^ 
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BAR 

BAPTISTS,  in  church  hiftory,  the  name  by  which 
the  aoabiptifb  love  to  difiioguUh  themlelves.  See  Ana- 

BAPTISTS*  ' 

BAPTISTERY,  the  place  in  which  the  ceremony  of 
baptifm  is  performed,  la  the  ancient  Cfirifti.in  charch, 
itwMone  of  the  exedrac  or  buildings  diltinct  from  the 
dmicll  itiielf.  So  Paulinus,  biihop  of  Nola,  fpcaking  of 
the  magnifioenoe  of  his  friend  Severus,  (vft  be  built 
two  chufcbes  and  a  baptiftery  between  them  both.  It 
confiftcd  of  a  TfiAvKm  5//.2f,  •  n  rrh,  or  ante-room, 
where  the  perfons  lu  b--  baptifed  made  their  confeflion  of 
fjtth,  and  an  lytiTip*?  e/y  jr,  or  inner-room,  where  the 
ceremony  of  bapttfm  was  pcrtormcd.  Thus  it  continued 
till  the  fixth  oenturyf  at  which  time  the  baptifteries  be- 
gan to  be  taken  into  the  church  pofcb>  ana  afterwards 
into  the  church  itfelf. 

The  baptiltL-rics  were  very  large  and  capacious,  be- 
raui'e  the  Itatcd  times  of  baptifm  returning  but  feldoni, 
there  were  ufiially  great  multitudes  lo  be  baptiled  at  the 
iunetimc. 

Some  have  confounded  the  haptiflery,  or  place  of  bap- 
tifm, with  the  font,  'n  whirh  the  carechuTni-ti  w;is 
plunged  ;  but  the  baptillcrv  was,  proptrly  Ipe.ikmcr,  the 
whole  houfe,  or  building,  in  wliicli  the  loiu  IhjoJ  ;  which 
btter  was  only  the  fountain  or  puol  uf  water  in  which 
tbeimmerfion  was  performed. 

Some  learned  men  have  obferved,  that  anciently  there 
was  but  one  baptiftery  in  a  city,  and  that  at  the  bifhop's 
church.  Some  remains  of  this  ancient  cuftom  are  ftill 
to  be  obferved  in  fcvcral  great  cities  of  Italy  :  /or  Du- 
nntlW  infbnns  us,  that,  at  Pifa,  Bononia,  Orvieto,  Par- 
ma, and  even  at  Florence  itlislf,  thqr  have  but  one  bap- 
tillery  and  font  for  the  whole  cit^  at  thii  day.  In  length 
of  time,  baptifteries  were  fct  up  in  country  parflhej,  with 
the  rpccial  allowance  however  of  the  bifhop. 

BAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  Hcnder  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  for  keeping  things  clofe  together. 

Ba«,  in  courts  of  juftice,  an  inciofure  made  with  a 
flrong  partition  of  timber,  where  the  council  are  placed 
to  plead  caufcs.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  benches  whcie 
the  lawyers  or  advocates  are  feated,  becaufe  anciently 
there  wat  a  bar  to  (cparate  the  pleaders  from  the  attorneys 
and  others.  Ht  net-  our  lawyers,  who  are  called  to  the 
bar,  or  licenfed  to  plead,  are  termed  banifiers,  in  appel- 
lation equivalent  to  licentiate  in  other  countries. 

Bar,  in  law,  a  plea  of  a  defendant  which  is  faiJ  to  be 
fufficicnt  to  dcftroy  the  plaintiff' :>  action.  It  is  divided 
into  bar  fpecial,  bar  to  common  intendment,  bar  tcm- 
Boial,and  bar  perpetual.  Bar  A>ecial  falls  out  upon  fomc 
ipecial  eiroimvanoes  of  the  cale  in  queftion,  as  where  an 
executor  being  fued  for  his  tcft.itor's  debt,  pleads  that  he 
had  no  goods  in  his  hands  at  the  day  on  which  the  writ 
was  fued  out.  Bar  to  common  intendment  is  a  general 
bar,  which  commonly  difiiblcs  the  plaintiffs  declaration. 
9ar  temporary  is  fuch  as  is  good  for  the  prcfent,  but 
Wf  afterwards  fail)  and  bar  pmpetual  is  that  which 
overcrows  the  pIdntiPe  nB&tm  for  ever.  In  perfonal 
actions,  once  barred,  and  ever  fo,  is  the  general  rule,  but 
it  is  intended,  where  a  bar  is  to  the  rigtit  of  the  caufe^ 
not  where  a  wrong  a(5lion  is  brought. 

Bar*  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  Kfembling  the  feft,  but 
mudi  fmaller. 

It  differs  from  the  fcf=  onlr  in  its  narrowncfs.  The 
fef:,  is  a'llo  coivliaeJ  to  a  finale  place,  whcimb  the  bar 
may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  (hicld. 

Bar,  in  horfemanmip,  implies  the  higheft  part  of  a 
horfe's  mouth,  between  the  grinders  and  tufhes,  that  part 
only  which  lies  under  and  at  the  lide  of  the  bars,  retain- 
ing the  name  of  gum. 

Bar,  in  niuhc,  a  flroke  drawn  perpendicularly  acrofs 
the  lines  of  a  piece  of  mufic,  iiicludmg,  between  every 
two  bars,  a  certain  quantity,  or  ineafurc  of  time,  whicn 
U  different,  according  as  the  muHc  is  eitber  triple  or 
contmon.  In  die  former  the  meafnie  of  three  CiMchets 
is  included,  iii  the  l.itter  four.  Theprindpal  lift  of  bars 
is  to  tegulate  the  beating  of  time. 

Bar,  in  hvd:o:'r:'.phy,  implies  a  bmk  of  fand,  u;t.uel, 
&c.  lying  before  the  mouth  of  a  river*  harbour,  ice.  which 
altirays  obftrufls  the  pxlEige,  and  fometime»  totally  pre- 
vents the  navigation. 
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BAR-MASTER,  amonz  miners,  the  perfon  who  kecp^ 
the  difli,  or  gage,  for  meafuring  the  OfCt. 

Bar-Shot.  See  Shot. 

BARACKS.   See  Barracks. 

B.'XRALIPTON,  among  logicians,  the  firft  indirect 
mode  of  the  firft  fieure  of  fyllogifm. 

When  the  two  nrft  propoHcions  are  general,  and  the 
third  particuiar,  the  middle  term  being  the  fubied  in  the 
firft  propofition,  and  tba  picdicatsin  me  fecond,  the  fyl- 
logirm  is  faid  to  b«  in  wicalipton.  'The  following  is  of 
this  kind : 


B  A. 

R  A. 
I.  IV. 


Every  evil  ought  to  be  feared ; 

Lvcry  violent  paiTion  is  an  evil  ; 
Therefore  fomething  that  ought  to  be  feared 
is  a  violent  pafBon. 

BARALOTTS,  Bnralclli,  a  feet  ofherctic';  at  Rulogna 
in  Italy,  among  whom  all  things,  even  their  wi'.es  and 
children,  were  in  common.  They  were  alfo  called  chr- 
ditntti,  or  compilers,  becauie  they  readily  complied  with 
every  th  n^  that  tended  to  promote  debauchery. 

BARANGI,  officers  armniL'  the  (7n'(  ks  of  the  Lower 
Kmpirc,  who  were  intmlkd  \v[th  tlic  keys  of  iht  city 
F^atcs,  where  the  emperor  Kfniid.  Codinus  fays,  they 
were  oificers  who  kept  guard  ut  the  door  of  the  emperor's 
bcd-chainbrr,  or  dining  room. 

BARBACAN,  or  Barbican,  properly  fignifies  the 
outer  wall,  or  exterior  defence  of  a  city  or  fortrefs. 

BARrACAN-  difu  implies  a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  a 
bridge,  or  in  the  uut-lctof  a  city,  having  a  double  wall 
with  towers. 

It  likewtfe  denotes  an  aperture  made  in  the  walls  of  a 
fortrels,  to  fire  through  upon  the  enemy. 

Barbacas,  in  architeflure,  is  a  canal  or  openinfr  left 
in  the  wall,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  water  to  run  in 
and  out,  when  building  are  creAed  in  places  liable  to  be 
overflowed,  fltc. 

BARBADOES-TAR,  JMkm  SarMnfi,  in  the 
materia  medica,  a  fluid  bitumen,  or  mineral  oil,  of  a 
rcddiih  colour,  and  thick  conftftcncc,  approaching  to 
that  of  treacle,  or  common  tar.  Jt  i:,  found  in  leveral 
of  our  American  dominions,  cfpecialiy  in  that  ifland 
from  which  it  receives  its  name. 

This  bitumen  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Americans  as 
a  fttdorific,  ai}d  mquently  given  in  diforders  of  the 
breafi.  It  is  idib  ufed  as  an  external  dilcutient  and  an- 
tiparalytic. 

BARBARA,  in  logic,  is  a  name  given  by  the  fchool- 
mcn  to  the  firft  mode  of  the  firft  figure  of  fyllogifms. 
A  fyllogifm,  in  harhara.  Is  that  whofe  propolitions  are 

all  univerfal  and  affirmative  ;  the  miJdl;  :i  rm  being  the 
fubjeft  of  the  fitlf  propoluion,  and  the  attribute  iil  the 
fecond  :  as. 

Bar.  Every  wicked  man  is  mifcrab'ei 

B  A.     All  tyrants  are  wicked  men  } 

R  A.  Therefore  all  tyrants  are  miferaUe. 

BARBARISM,  in  p;rammar,  an  offence  againfl  the 
punty  of  ftyle  or  lani^uage  ;  or  a  hard  and  coatfe  cx- 
prcflion,  never  uled  by  polite  authors. 

BARBE,  a  name  ufualiy  given  to  a  Barbary  horfe, 
greatly  cdccmed  for  its  beauty  and  fwifkneTs* 

Barbb,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  teim  apjdied  to  the 
firing  of  cannon.  Thus,  to  fiie  in  barbe,  is  to  fire  the 
cannon  over  the  parapet,  indeed  of  firintr  throU;^h  the 
embrafures.  The  parapet  mulf  not  be  above  three  tcet  and 
a  half  high,  odierwife  it  will  be  impolBMe  to  fire  in  this 
manner. 

Barbe,  among  our  ancefbrs,  ligntiied  the  armour  of  a 

knight's  horfe. 

BARBEL,  Biirl'/u  the  name  of  a  river  filh,  and  fo 
called  from  it.s  havir.g  a  barb  or  beard  under  its  nofie* 

BARBERY,  in  botany }  fee  BeaBERis. 

BARBLES,  or  Barbs,  in  forriery,  are  fmall  ex- 
crefTcnces  under  the  tongue,  and  which  may  bedifcovered 
by  drawing  it  afide,  and  cured  by  cutting  them  clofc  oft^ 
and  wafhin^i  the  p.^rt  with  brundv,  or  l.ilt  and  watt  r. 

BARCALAO,  a  fpccict  of  cod  rcitmbling  that  of 
Newfoundland,  caught  in  feveral  parts  of  the  South-fea, 
particularly  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifluid  of  Juan  Fcmandea. 
'  Kkk  ■  BAR- 
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BARCA-LONGA,  a  fmall  coafting  vtflcl  in  Spain, 
fitted  with  polc-mafts,  (i.e.  finale  ixijAs,  without  any 
top-ma((  or  upper-pAftj  and  high.  Iquve  fails,  calkd 

lug-fjils. 

HARD,  .1  poet  am<niL'  ttie  ancient  Gnuls  and  Britons, 
who  fung  the  praitcs  ot  heroc-,  in  onicr  to  ucojiiuicnil 
viriaCi  and  compofc  the  dilTenfionv  ;it!)ong  manktml. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  bards  with  the 
druids ;  but  (his  is  a  miftslce.  The^  had  tJirirnaoiefrom 
thi  ir  office  iif  rhanting  hymns,  w  hich  were  accompanicJ 
with  mulical  inilruments,  and  conS'iJtfeJ  the  dictatts 
of  their  gmls  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  helii  in 
the  higbett  eftecm.  It  is  even  faid  that  they  could  at 
«n^  time  ftop  whale  armies  at  the  point  of  engaging  by 
their  interpofition. 

BARDANA  Alajor,  burdock  or  clotbur,  in  botany,  a 
biennial  pl.int,  common  by  road  fides,  fuffieicntlv  knowri 
by  its  fcaly  heads  or  burs :  the  leaves  are  very  large, 
ihaped  fomcwhat  like  a  heart,  of  a  deep  green  colour 
above,  and  whitiih  underneath  ;  the  feeds  flatted,  nearly 
oval,  fomewhat  crooked,  (lightly  (Iriated,  of  a  dark  brown 
Of  black ifti  cnlniir  ;  the  root  l.ii-e,  lfr.»i-lu,  brown'fS  on 
the  uutfidc  and  white  wiiiuii,  conipoled  ot  a  thick  corti- 
cal part,  and  a  fpon^y  medullary  fub{lanoe,with  more  Of 
left  of  a  woody  fcptum  between  them. 

The  roon  of  burdock  have  very  Kttfe  finell,  and  a 
weak  tafte,  chiefly  fwcetifh,  mixed  as  it  were  with  a  flight 
bittrriflincfs  ana  roughncfs.  Boiled  in  water,  they  impatt 
a  bu  V.  r;:l>i  co'diir,  anJ  a  li>tt  v.ij-ui  tmd  ot  t;iftc  ;  <  xtraiHs 
made  Ui 'n  them,  both  by  water  and  by  rcctihed  fpirit, 
arewca/ly  iM.ctilb,  UtteriA,  fuballringein,  and  fubfa- 
line.  Thefe  roots  are  tecomniended  as  niild  diuzetics, 
diaphoretics,  and  fweetrners,  in  fcorbutic,  rheumatic, 
couty,  and  venrreal  iliforders  ;  and  are  fuppofcd  to  beoi 
limilar  or  luperior  vinuc  to  china-root  and  farfaparilla,  to 
whichj  in  their  fcnfibic  qualities,  they  have  a  confiderable 
refembUnce.  They  are  ufed  chiefly,  and  to  the  beft  ad- 
vantage, in  the  form  of  a  decodion :  two  ounc^  of  the 
dried  ro^'t  are  boiled  in  three  pints  f  f  water,  till  one  pint 
is  wafted,  and  a  pint  or  more  of  the  lUained  liquor  taken 
warm  every  Jay. 

'1  he  exprciied  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been  ronnetimes 
given  to  the  quantity  uf  a  quarter  of  a  pint  or  more,  in 
the  lame  intentions.  The  leaves  arc  bitterar  and  more 
laline  than  the  roots,  and  have  nothing;  of  thetr  fweetiA> 
nefs  :  the  juice,  depurated,  anJ  iiir;nli.'.teJ  to  the  confid- 
ence of  an  cxtra£l,  difcovcrs  a  meniciatciy  itrotig,  pcue- 
trating,  falinc  bitternefs. 

Thefe  feeds  alfo  are  bitteriih  and  Aightly  aromatic } 
and  have  been  given,  in  dofes  of  a  dram,  as  a  diuretic, 
nnd  as  an  aperient  in  dif  ifJers  of  the  brenft.  A  cciod 
de  l  (if  care  ii  reijuilite,  to  clear  them  thorouj'hlv  i.'oni 
the  pnck.lv  tnarter  viitli  which  thev  are  cowrcd,  and 
which,  it  Iwaiiowcd,  immediately  difcovcrs  how  much  it 
oR'cnds  the  parts  it  pafTcs  through,  by  die  uncaiy  fenfa- 
tions  it  iiroduccs  in  the  throat. 

BARbESANITES,  in  ccctcfiaftica!  hiftory,  a  feftof 
heretics  in  ilic  iVcond  Lcmur\-,  the  followcfS  of  Barde- 
lanes,  a  native  of  iultfu,  u»  Melopotamia. 

They  held  the  devil  to  be  a  fclf-cxiftvnt  indepcndant 
Being  f  and  taught  that  Cbrift  was  not  born  of  a  woman, 
but  brought  his  body  with  him  from  heaven ;  main* 
rained  that  God  himfelf  was  fi.fiii  to  f..;e ;  and  that 
virtue  and  vice  depended  on  the  iiiAucncc  of  tiie  liars. 

BARGAIN,  in  commeice,  a  contraft  or  agreement 
>n  buying  and  i'clling- 

BakgaIN  md  Salty  in  law,  is  properly  a  contraifl, 
inade  of  manors,  lands,  and  other  things,  transferring  the 
property  thereof  from  the  bargainer  to  the  bargainee,  for 
n  confideiation  in  money. 

This  method  of  conveying  krtds  was  created  and  cfta- 
bliflbed  by  the  2jth  of  Henry  VIll.  can.  to.  which  exe- 
.  cute*  all  ules  raifcd  i  and  as  this  iattoduced  k  more  fecret 
way  of  convcyiiTg  than  was  known  to  the  policy  of  the 
ccniunon  law,  the  enrrillinent  of  thchargain  and  ulc  wa.s 
made  nrceilary  hy  tht  dxteenth  chapter  uf  the  llatute. 
Cuni:ir.{Ji::m's  Low  Die!. 

BAKGt,  a  velTcl  or  boat  of  Hate,  curiouflv  decorated, 
ftirniflied  with  elegant  apartments, canopies  and  cufbions, 
«4uippal  with  a  hand  «f  mrcny  and  adorned  with  flags 


and  Arearoers :  ihcy  are  generally  ufed  Sat  procefions  oA 
the  water,  by  noblemen,  officers  of  ftate,  ornagiftntes  of 

great  cities  :  of  this  fort  we  may  rcafonably  fuppofc  the 
famous  pallcy  of  Cleopatra,  'rherc  are  likrwite  odic:  * 
oi  a  imaller  kind  fc:r  admiral';  and  captains  of  the  royal 
navy,  calculated  to  be  eafiiy  hoiiied  into  and  out  of  ibc 
Ihips  to  which  they  belong.  Barges  are  alfo  flat  bot- 
tomed veflcts  of  burthen  for  lading  and  difcharEtnglhip*, 
and  rcmoring  their  cargoes  inaharbour.  See  Lighter^ 
Pram,  Keel. 

Harge-Coupies,  in  architedure,  a  beam  mortifed 
int')  another,  to  ftrcngthen  the  building. 

fiAaciE-CoiTRsE,  with  bricklayers,  implies  that  part 
of  the  tiling  which  projeSt  over  without  the  principal 
rafters,  in  all  (iiru  of  buildingiS  whtMt  there  is  cither  a 
gable-end,  or  a  kirkia-head. 

BARILLA,  a  lj>ccies  of  pot-afli,  fometimcs  calle<J 
foda,  and  prepared  in  Spain  hum  a  plant  called  kali. 
See  Kali. 

BARING  ^Trmy  in  agriculture,  implies  the  taking 
away  part  of  nie  earth  about  the  roots,  that  the  rain  and 

(now  water,  Jucin^  ihe  winter,  in.ty  penetrate  furtiier 
iiitu  thetn.    1  (Hii  upciaiiuu  is  gcneiaiiy  performed  in  the 

autumn. 

Bark,  Cmtxt  the  exterior  part  of  treesj  correfpood- 
ing  with  the  fkin  of  ait  animal.    The  bark  of  the  ««k 

has  been  long  ufed  in  tanning  leather,  and  c\eii  tliought 
ell'cntial  to  that  operation  ;  but  a  ditftfcnt  fLibilancc  ha* 
been  lately  dilcuvcrcd,  xshich  anfwcrs  thepurpofe  full  as 
well,  and  may  be  prcKured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate ;  we 
mean  oak  faw-duil,  or  the  chip*  of  oak  reduced  to  pow- 
der. I'his  valuable  fecret  was  Jattly  purchafed  by  the  fo- 
ciety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.  See  the  article 
Ian  n  in"(;. 

Jtjutti  Bark.    Sec  the  article  Qi;tN(^iNA. 

Bark,  in  naval  aftairs,  a  general  name  given  to  finatf 
fliips :  alfo  a  £hip  of  three  maJb,  without  any  aainen-tty 
maft :  likewife  a  name  to diftingua(ha  vdKl  with  a huoad 

Aern,  without  anv  figure  on  the  prow  or  flam.  Sec 

Head,  Top-ma<it,  SrraN. 

BARKING  ■.[Treti,  the  peeling  off  the  rind  or  bark. 

It  IS  neccAary,  in  our  climate,  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion in  the  month  of  Mayj  hccaufc,  at  that  feafon  only» 
tlie  bark  is,  by  the  great  quanti^  of  Otp,  fieparated  h«m. 
the  wood. 

BARLEY,  Ihrd.  um,  a  gramineous,  frumcnLaceouf 
plant,  whtifc  iVcds  are  of  the  Urger  fort,  covered  with  a 
h-jf^  'growing  in  a  fpikc,  and  the  grains  bearded. 

Cutivatim  tf  Baklcy.  Some  fow  barley  upon  land 
where  wheat  grew  the  former  year-,  hut,  when  this  b 
praftifcd,  the  grotind  lliould  be  ploughed  the  beginning 
ot  Oilober,  in  a  dry  tinir,  laying  it  in  fmall  ridgcj,  that 
the  iroli  may  mellow  it  the  bcttei  ;  and  this  will  improve 
the  land  greatly  :  then,  in  iVlarch,  the  ground  is  ploughed 

K'ln,  and  laid  even,  where  it  is  iii.>t  very  wet;  but  in 
ng  wet  lands  the  ground  IhouJd  be  laid  round,  and 
the  furrows  made  deep  to  receive  the  wet.  When  this 
i,  fininied,  the  feed  fhould  be  fou'n  vrith  a  broad  caft,  at 
two  iuwings  i  the  hrft  being  harrowed  in  once,  the  lecond 
fhould  be  harrowed  until  the  feed  is  buried.  Tbeooo^ 
mon  allowance  of  feed  is  four  bulMs  to  an  acre. 

It  is  a  vcty  commcm  fault  with  farmers  to  (bw  too  much 
grain  of  a!I  forts  on  their  land  ;  not  confiderin^  i.hat, 
tht  roots  ot  corn  iLmd  very  clofc  togi-ther,  there  will  not 
be  room  for  them  to  put  out  manv  llcms ;  to  that  fre- 
qucntly  there  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  ftalka  to  a 
root  y  whereas,  if  the  roots  were  farther  diilant,  there 
migbt  be  tan  or  twelve,  and  on  good  land  manv  more. 
We  have  counted  upwards  of  fevcnty  (talks  of  barley  front 
one  root,  which  was  tranfplanted  in  a  garden,  where  the 
ground  was  light,  but  not  rich  :  ana  are  fatisficd,  by 
fcv  eral  experiments,  that,  where  barley  is  fown  early  upon 
light  ground,  it  fliQuld  not  be  too  thick  (  for,  if  it  ia 
rolled  two  of  three  times  before  ft  flalks,  the  roots, 
bcina  prcITed,  will  fhoot  out  a  great  numher  of  ftalks  j 
and  it  will  iu>t  be  to  liable  to  lodge  With  wet,  as  the  bar- 
Iry  \^hlch  is  fovsn  thick  \  io  muft  confequently bcdxawn 
up  n.uch  taller,  and  have  wcater  fialks. 

When  ihc  barley  is  fown,  the  ground  ihould  be  rolled 
after  the  fiift  &owcr  of  rain,  to  break  the  clods»  and  lay 
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the  earth  fmooth,  which  will  render  it  better  to  mow, 
and  alto  caufe  the  earth  to  lie  clofer  to  the  roots  of  the 
corn,  which  wiU  be  of  great  fervioe  to  it  in  dry  wea- 
ther. 

Where  barley  Is  fown  upon  new  hrolcen  up-land,  the 
ufuaJ  method  is,  to  plough  up  the  land  in  March,  and  Ice 
it  lie  ftllow  until  June  i  at  which  time  it  is  ploughed 
apin.  and  fawn  with  tiimips,  which  are  eaten  by  ineep 
in  winter;  hf  ^hole  dung  the  land  is  greatly  improved ; 
in  i  then  in  March  following  the  ground  ia  ploughed 
a^ain,  and  fovvn  with  barley  before. 

There  are  many  people  who  fow  clover  with  their  bar- 
ley ;  and  fome  have  lovvn  the  lucern  with  barley  i  but 
neither  of  thefe  methods  is  to  be  commended  }  for,  where 
there  is  a  good  crop  of  barley,  the  clover  or  lucern  mull 
be  fo  weak  as  not  to  pay  for  fbhding  :  fo  that  the  better 
way  is  to  fow  the  barley  aloile,  ^Vtihout  any  fnher  crop 
among  it ;  and  then  the  land  will  be  at  liberty  fur  any 
other  crop,  when  the  barley  ti  tdken  bff  the  ground : 
but  thi»  pradtce  of  foWing  ciotet^i  r^fr-grafs,  and  other 
grafs  feeds,  with  cern>  has  befcn  fi»  long  and  uAiverfally 
cllablilbed  among  farmers,  that  there  is  liitlc  hope  of 
prevailing  with  thofc  people  to  alter  -.i  cufhim  which  h.ul 
been  lunded  down  to  them  from  their  predeccllfjrs,  altho' 
there  (hould  be  many  examples  produced  to  Oiew  the  ab- 
furdity  of  this  praQicc. 

The  time  for  cutting  of  barley  is  when  the  red  totour 
of  the  ears  is  ofT,  and  the  draw  turns  yellow,  and  the  ears 
hr:'':i  to  hang  down.  In  the  north  of  Enj^;land  they 
always  reap  their  barley,  and  make  it  up  in  iltcavcs,  a!>  is 
nraAifed  here  for  wheat}  by  which  method,  they  do  not 
lolh  near  fo  mucl)  corns  *i>d  it  is  alfo  more  handv  to 
Ifaick:  but  this  method  cannot  fo  well  be  pfaflifed  where 
there  are  many  weeds  amongfl  the  corn,  which  is  too 
frequently  the  caic  in  the  rich  lands  near  London,  cfpe- 
cially  in  mail  fcafotis ;  therefore,  when  thl^  is  the  cale, 
the  barley  muft  lie  on  the  fwanh  till  all  the  weeds  are 
dead  :  but,  M  it  is  apt  to  fprout  in  wet  weather,  it  mufl 
be  (hook  up,  and  turned  every  fair  day,  after  rain,  to 
prevent  it.  When  it  is  carried,  it  (hould  be  thoroughly 
dry  ;  otherwifc,  if  it  be  ftaclccd  wet,  it  will  turn  muiiy  ; 
<Uf  if  too  green,  it  is  fubjeit  to  burn  in  the  mow.  The 
COOUnoo  produce  of  barley  i:>  two  and  an  half,  or  three 
qnanars,  on  an  acre  i  but  fometiine*  there  have  been 
kiNiwn  four  quarters  on  an  acre. 

Barley-Corn,  the  leaft  long-mciifurc  known  in 
England  ;  it  is  equal  to  one  third  uf  an  irtch. 

BARNABI  TES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  religious 
order  founded  in  die  lixteenth  century  by  three  Italian 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  advilcd  by  a  famous  preacher 
of  thofe  days,  to  read  carefully  the  Epidles  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  hence  they  were  ftiled  clerks  of  St.  Paul :  but  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Barnabitcs,  from  their  ptrtorniing 
their  hrll  exercife  in  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Mi- 
lan. Their  habit  is  black,  and  their  duty  confilh  in  in- 
ftrudiog,  catechifing,  and  fcrving  in  miffion. 

BARNICLE,  or  (bland  goofe,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
fpeciei  of  goofe  with  a  black  beak,  which  is  much  (hotter 
than  that  oi  the  common  goofe.  It  is  conmion  in  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

Barnicls  alfo  figniliet  a  fpecies  of  Ihcll-lifh,  often 
Ibund  Kicking  to  the  bottoms  of  ibips,  rocks.  Ice. 

Barmcles,  among  farriers,  an  inflrumcnt  compofcd 
of  two  branches,  joined  at  one  of  the  extremities  with  a 
hinge.  It  IS  j)ut  upon  the  nofe  of  a  horlc,  when  he- 
will  not  othcrwilc  Ibnd  quiet  to  be  fhod,  blcKjded,  or 
drefi'td. 

BAROCO,  in  logic,  implies  the  fourth  mode  of  the 
ficond  figure  of  fylloglfms. 

A  fyllogifm  in  baroco  ha?  the  firfV  propofition  univerfal 
and  affirmative ;  but  the  fecond  and  third,  particular  and 
negative ;  while  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  in  the 
two  (irft  propofitions.   The  following  is  of  this  kind  : 

fi  A.  £very  virtue  is  attended  with  difcretion : 
Ao.  Some  kinds  of  seal  are  not  attended  with  dif- 
cmkin ; 

c  0.  Therefore  fboae  kinds  of  seal  are  not  virtues. 

BAROMETER,  an  inftrument  for  mcafuring  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  variations  that  happen 
tberdnj  in  order  t»  indiciiethc  changes  of  Ac  weather. 


The  word  is  compounded  of  0*f^^,  weight,  and  ya- 
Tfti'f  to  mcafurc. 

As  the  air  is  a  heterogeneous  fluid,  it  will  vary  in  ita 
weight  as  its  component  parts  are  different ;  and  alio  ac- 

cotJing  to  its  dilTctent  altitude'..  Few  boJicb  .ire  lighter 
than  water,  whu  h  is  alio  very  eafily  rarihcd  into  vapour. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  airis  fUled  with  aqucoui 
particles  it  will  be  lighteft,  as  we  generally  find  it  is  ill 
moi(l  rai  n  y  wcathef ;  and  alfo  that  it  will  be  oftener  in  this 
than  in  a  heavier  Hate  Snnic  iiiflrurner.t  therefore  is  nc- 
ceflary  to  indicate  thcfe  changes,  and  Ihcw  the  weight  of 

the  air  at  all  feafonsi  *bd  inay  be  made  in  the  following 

manner : 

A  glafs  tiibe,  hcrmcticallv  fcaled  at  one  end,  is  to  be 
filled  with  qiiickfdvcr.  Well  defecated  and  purged  of  itt 
air.  The  linger  being  then  placed  on  the  open  end,  in 
immediate  cotitafl  with  the  nun  urv,  fo  as  not  to  admit 
the  leaft  particle  of  air,  the  tube  is  inverted  and  carefully 
immerfed,  with  the  finger  on  the  oped  eh<t»  Into  a  bafon 
of  the  fai^  prepared  mercdrv  i  then,  upon  removing  the 
finger,  ihe  ntercury  in  the  balon  will  }oin  that  in  the 
tube  ;  and  the  column  of'mcrcury  in  the  latter  will  im- 
mediately Cubfide  to  a  certain  pinh,  or  attitude,  provided 
the  tube  be  above  thirty-one  i;n:lic5  long. 

Let  AB  (plate  XXUl.fg.  i.)  be  fuch  a  tube,  thirty- 
four  inches  in  length,  anda  Quarter  of  in  inch  in  di:.mc- 
tefj  hermetically  feaied  at  A,  and  open  at  B  ^  let  C  D  be 
the  baton  of  mercury,  into  which  the  ttibe  is  immerfed 
in  an  inverted  pontiun  ,  K  F,  the  furfaee  of  the  niLtcury 
in  the  bafon,  and  G  H,  that  in  the  tube.  Now  it  is 
very  cafy  to  conceive  that  if  this  whole  apparatus  were 
in  vacuf>,  all  the  mctcitry  in  the  tube  would,  as  foon  as 
inverted  and  the  finger  taken  away,  defcend  into  the 
bafon  ;  bcc.-ufc  it  muft,  as  hi  ins  a  ncavy  body,  d  .  f  enf' 
towards  the  center  of  the  earth,  till  it  meets  v  ith  furli 
an  obibcle  as  the  ttefoh  ttf  obftruft  its  motion,  and  fup- 

port  It. 

But  fmce  the  mercury  does  hot  totally  fubfide  whelt 

this  is  done  in  the  open  air,  it  follows  that  the  columrl 
remaining  in  the  tube  muft  be  fufpcndcd  by  the  gravity 
(^t'  the  air  picfling  on  the  iuriace  o(  the  mercury  id  the 
balon.  And  lince  the  mercury  in  the  bafon  is  tn  cquili- 
brio  with  that  in  the  tube,  it  is  plain,  that  the  weight  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  the  weight  of  the  air  upon  ' 
every  circular  area  of  thefurface  of  rhe  mercury  in  the 
bafon,  equal  to  the  orifice  of  the  nibe,  mnft  be  equal  : 
confcqucntly  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury,  in 
the  tube,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  of  the 
fame  bafe,  and  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to  that  of  the  at- 
mofphcrc ;  confequently  this  column  of  mercury  will 
always  (hew  the  gravity  of  the  air  by  its  rifi  and  fall  in 
the  tube,  and  indicate  the  various  changes  that  happen 
in  the  attnofpliere.  This  difcovcry  was  made  by  Torri- 
celli,  an  Italian  gentleman,  and  a  difciplc  of  the  famous 
Galileo.  It  is  therefore  often  called  tbcTorricelUan  tabe« 
the  Tonicellian  experiment,  &c. 

Since  this  fufpended  column  of  mercury  exaAly  indi- 
cates the  gravity  of  the  air  at  all  times,  philofophers  have 
watched  its  vurums  (Ltions  with  the  grcateft  attention, 
in  order  todiiVovLi  the  two  extremes  of  the  air's  gravity, 
by  oblerving  the  leaft  and  greateft  altitude  of  this  mercu- 
rial column,  whkh  long  experience  has  at  )a(l  Ibewn  to 
be  nearly  28  and  31  indu  s  ,  tfie  mercury  very  rarely  fall- 
ing below  the  termer,  01  r ifiii^  above  the  latter :  whence 
2q  inches  atid  a  halt'  is  fixed  upon  as  the  mean  .dii'ui'e, 
exjjreffuig  the  mean  gravity  of  the  air,  and  may  therefore 
be  reprefentcd  by  B  I ;  let  the  grcateft  altitude  be  B 
and  the  leaft  B  k  }  then  will  HI,  the  diftancc  betweett 
them  be  what  is  called  the  fcale  of  variation. 

This  fcale  or  diftancc  being  three  i.icl',:.s  in  the  per- 
pendicular tube;  and  it  being  known  that  fluids  will 
always  have  the  fame  altitude  m  a  tube  of  any  form  or 
inclination  i  various  artifts  have  contrived  various  me- 
thods to  increale  the  motion  of  the  mercury,  by  making 
it  move  over  a  larger  fp.ice  :  and  thus  have  invent  d  fc- 
veral  different  forts  of  barometer^,  the  principal  of  which 
we  (hall  here  defcr  .be. 

That  which  is  next  the  upright  one,  is  moft  eftccmcd, 
is  called  the  diaaona!  barometer,  and  is  reprefentcd  in 
2.  where  ABC  is  a  tube  hermetically  feaied  at  C,  and 
iminerfod  in  a  balba  ef  mercury  at  A.  Thb  tube  is  per' 

pendtcular 
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{fenJicuhr  from  A  to  B,  where  die  fcale  of  vamtfon  be- 

i:i:is  i  but  is  tht-tcbfMt  into  the  form  BC,  mrking  an 
jcMtc  an  iie  V  BC.  Thu  pait  B  C  extends  to  the  highcft 
limit  III  tilt-  fcalc  of  %  .irLition,  viz.  I C ;  and  conlequently 
while  the  mercury  nfcs  Irom  K  to  !»  in  she  common  ba- 
romcteft  it  will  move  in  this  from  B  to  C,  cnl. irking  the 
(calf  ot  variation  in  the  proportion  of  B  C  to  FB ;  that 
IS,  of  tiic  diajronal  to  the  Icaft  fide  of  a  parallelogram. 

laiii  thi!,  hj:..n:ctcr  ib  .ittcaJril  with  onc  great  incon- 
veniciuH  ,  w  hii  h  ieilcns  its  utility.  Quiclthlver  being  a 
very  hc.i'.  v  jy,  and  fupported  on  the  part  B  C,  forming 
«n  inclined  plane,  it  muU  have  a  very  coafidenible  degree 
of  fri£lion,  witich  will  be  inrreafcd  in  proportion  «s  the 
pirr  !K'  is  more  oblinnt-  ;  :iiid  confequently  the  very 
Imail  aiiJ  nice  varution  oi  the  air's  preffurc  Laniiot  be 
lb  accurately  indicated  in  this,  as  in  the  common  lorm. 
It  alfo  very  often  hap^as,  from  the  inclination  of  the 
partBCi  that  the  ouickfitver  divides  into  fevcral  parts, 
and  thftice  frequently  requires  the  trouble  of  l^fiUins 
the  tube.  This  barometer  was  invented  by  Sir  Samuel 
MorclanJ. 

M.Cailini  invented  another  kind  of  barometer,  in  order 
toenlarge  the  fcalc  of  variation  I  an  invention  which 
afterwards  complcated  by  M  John  Bernoulli.  It  confids 
of  a  tube  A  C  D  1- ,  (fy.  3. )  hermrtieally  fealed  at  A,  and 
bent  tu  :i  ti-i'.t  .:n^le  at  1)  ;  whence  it  h.is  ijuiicj  tlie 
name  ot  d»i-  iioiizutual  rcct^nguiai  barom(.tci.  I  ht  mcr- 
cuiy  Hands  in  both  the  leg*  from  E  to  B  ;  tht  kale  of 
variation  from  A  to  C  is  made  in  a  iarg^  part ;  and  it  is 
cvldentf  that  in  moving  three  indies  from  A  to  C,  it  will 
move  through  To  many  times  three  inches  in  the  fmall 
leg  D  F,  as  the  bore  of  D  F  is  lefs  than  the  bore  of  A  C  ; 
w!u:uc  the-  n.otion  of  the  mtrcury  .Tt  K  inuit  he  ex 
tremcly  Icnhbic.  But  the  inconvenience  here  loo  a,  that 
the  mcrcufy  it  very  apt  to  break  oft'  in  the  leg  £,  and 
alfo  to  run  out  at  the  end  F.  Here  i»  alfo  a  j^reat  degree 
«f  frtdion,  and  at  the  lame  time  the  attraAion  of  cohC' 
fion  will,  from  thL-  rrrAl1nef<i  of  the  boicDF,  impede  the 
free  motion  of  the  mercury. 

TTie  pendant  barometer  is  made  in  another  form,  con- 
flfiiog  of  a  iiti^k  tube  fufpended  by  a  ilrin^  fattened  to 
the  end  A.  (fy.  4.)  This  tube  is  of  a  conical  or  taper- 
ing form,  the  i  nd  A  being  a  little  lefs  than  that  at  B  It 
is  hermetically  fcalcd  at  A,  and  filled  with  mercury : 
then  will  the  nurcury  fink  to  its  common  ll.itioi),  ai;,t 
admit  a  length  of  altitude  C  D,  the  fame  with  that  at  ihc 
common  barometcra.  But  from  the  conical  bore  of  the 
tube,  the  aaefcufy  will  defcend  ai  the  air  grows  lighter, 
till  it  reaches  its  loweft  altitude,  when  the  mercury  will 
ft.inJ  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  B  to  E  ;  fo  that 
BE  wiil  equal  28  inches:  confcqucntly  the  mercury 
will,  in  fuch  a  tube,  move  from  A  to  E,  or  32  inches, 
if  the  tube  be  five  feet,  or  60  inches  long  i  and  therefore 
die  fcale  A  E  is  here  above  ten  times  greater  than  in  the 
common  b.ircnr.etcr  .  but  the  fault  of  this  barometer  is, 
that  the  tube  ben;-  ot  very  fmall  bore,  the  attra£iion  of 
cohi-firn  wi'l  be  \'cry  coiil:dt  r;(l !c,  und  piovc  an  impedi- 
ment to  that  freedom  of  motion,  ncccliary  to  Ihew  a  very 
fmall  variation  in  the  aii'a  weight.  This  invention 
we  owe  to  M.  Amonton,  who  publilhcd  it  in  the 
year  1695. 

Thi.  wliec!  b.irnmctcr,  fo  ralk-d  from  its  ftruflurc,  Is 
eafily  underltood  trom  the  hguie,  where  ACDG  (platc 
XV, yf^.  II.)  rcprefents  the  quickfilver  in  a  glafs  tube, 
having  a  laiige  round  head,  or  bafs  at  top,  and  turned  up 
at  the  bottom  F.  Upon  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  bent  leg,  there  is  ji!;.cct*  an  iron  ball  G  with  a  ftrip[^ 
going  over  a  pulley  C  D,  and  b;jlanced  by  another  weiulu 
H,  fufpended  freely  in  the  ..ir.  As  the  fi;rf..ce  ot  the 
niercuiy  at  A  is  very  iar^e,  and  that  at  G  very  fmali, 
the  motion  of  the  quickiilver,  and  confequently  of  the 
bull  G,  will  at  the  bottom  be  very  confiderabic ;  but  as 
the  v\reight  G  moves  up  and  down,  it  turns  the  pulley 
CJI^,  and  that  a  h.md  at  index  KL,  pointing  to  the  di- 
ViHons  of  a  large  j^raiiua'icd  circle  M  N  O  P;  by  which 
means  the  minutetl  variations  ot  the  .lir  are  plainly  indi« 
cated,  provided  the  inftrument  be  io  aocuracelir  made' 
that  the  firiaion  of  the  fevcral  paru  he  inomdiderable. 
This  is  one  of  the  ntany  cunout  inveniiona  of  Dr. 
Houke. 

Mr.  Rowning  iavcaied  a  kind  «f  compound  baiomc* 


ter,  confining  of  merenry  and  water.  A  BC  (pi.  XXftf . 

fig.  5.)  is  a  compound  ttibc  hermetically  fealed  at  A,  ..-j 
open  at  C,  empty  fiom  A  to  D,  filled  withmercurv  .juiii 
thence  to  B,  and  from  tlit  iK  c  to  K  witti  water!  Let 
(/  B  H  be  a  horizontal  line,  then  tt  is  plain  from  the  «a- 
tarr  ot  the  fyphon,  that  all  the  compound  fluid  contained 
in  the  part  from  H  to  G,  will  be  alwaya  in  equilibrio 
with  itrelf,  be  the  weight  of  the  air  what  it  will,  becaufe 
the  prLtfurc  at  H  ;>.ri'I  G  miiR  he  equal.  Whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  column  of  mertury  D  H,  is  in  equilibrio 
u  ith  (he  column  of  water  G  E,  and  a  column  of  airof 
the  fame  bafc  conjointly,  and  will  therefore  vary  with 
the  fum  of  the  variationa  of  each  of  thefe.  The  great 
property  of  this  barometer  is,  that  the  fcale  of  variation 
in.iy  be  incrc^ftd  ati  in/mitum.    But  notwithlUnding  thia 

property,  it  will  aflfafd  the  thcorjft nMffc pJeafivc than  the 

practical  artift. 

We  have  alfcady  hinted  that  the  common  baraoKtcr  b 
the  bell  inftruQunt  yet  known  for  meafuring  the  gravity 
of  the  air :  hut,  in  order  to  its  doing  this  to  the  grcatett 

pcrfclion,  the  following  pjrticulajs  are  ncccflary  Co  be 
obkrsed.  1.  'I'hi:  tube  inulf  be  at  leaft  onc  quarter  of 
.in  i.ich  in  diameter;  one  third  of  an  inch  is  a  very  pro- 
per lize.  2.  The  tube  ought  to  be  new,  clean,  and  dsv 
within  when  filled ;  and  in  mder  to  this  it  ftoold  be  her- 
metically fealed  at  both  cnis,  when  made  at  the  glafs- 
houfe,  one  end  of  which  m:.\  be  cut  otf  with  a  file,  when 
you  intend  to  ufc  it.  3.  I  .le  diameter  of  the  cifiern  that 
hold*  the  mercury,  in  which  the  open  end  of  the  tube  ia 
immeifed,  fliould  be  as  lar^e  as  conveniently  may  be,duK 
the  mercury  therein  may  have  nearly  at  all  times  the 
fame  degree  of  altitude,  otherwife  the  index  will  not  be 
true.  4.  The  mercury  rouft  be  very  pure,  and  free  from 
any  mixture  of  tin,  lead,  or  other  metal.  5.  it  ought 
to  be  purged  entirely  from  air,  as  it  may  be  by  boiling, 
and  iilliog  the  tube  with  it,  while  nearly  boiling  hoc 
6.  The  tube  muft  be  heated  before  it  is  filled,  to  prevent 
its  breaking  with  tbe  boiling  mercury.  7.  It  fhould  be 
rubbed  very  hard,  to  t.xcjie  tsic  cicCtilc  virtue,  which 
will  expel  the  partitie.,  of  the  air  from  the  internal  fur- 
face.  K.  There  ought  to  be  a  nonius,  or  vernier,  applied 
to  the  index  of  the  graduated  p!ate,  fof  mcafttring  moM 
accurately  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury. 

As  the  principal  ufe  of  the  barometer  is  to  eflimate  the 
?ravity  of  the  air  at  different  times,  in  order  to  forcfce 
the  alterations  of  the  weather,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  add 
the  fiallmring  particubrs  relating  to  the  rife  and  fall  of 
the  aerauy,  a»  cbejr  are  therefuitof  canfulandrcpCMsA 
ohiervatioas. 

I.  The  rifing  of  the  mercury  prefages  in  general  fair 
weaiii(.r,  ind  an  falling  the  contrary.  ^  In  very  hoc 
weather,  the  falling  of  the  mercury  indicaM  thunder. 
3.  In  winter  the  riMlg  prc£im  froft)  hut  in  a  continual 
froft,  it  indicates fijow.  4.  when  foul  weather  happens 
immediately  after  the  falling  of  ihc  mercury,  little  of  it 
is  to  be  expeiitcd  ;  and  fo  on  the  contrary  of  fair  wea- 
ther. ^.  15ut  when  the  mercury  coiitumcs  to  life  for 
iome  time  before  the  foul  weather  is  over,  a  cootiouancc 
of  fair  may  be  expeAed  to  follow.  6.  In  fair  weather* 
when  the  mercury  continues  to  fall  before  the  rains  come 
or),  it  prefages  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  probably  hi^ 
windj.  y.  7  he  unlcttled  motion  of  the  mCfCUiy  ^OHMCa 
unciTiain  and  changeable  weather. 

t  rom  thefe  obfervations,  it  appean,  that  it  is  not  G» 
much  the  hcighth  of  the  ncrciiry  in  the  tube  that  iodi- 
catea  the  weather,  as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  down  ;  in 
order  therefore  to  know  whether  the  mercun'  be  aclu.:lly 
riling  or  Lilling,  the  fo'iowirig  obfervations  may  be  of 
ule.  1.  It  the  turtace  ot  the  n'crcury  be  convex,  it  is  & 
iign  thai,  the  mercury  is  then  nfing.  2.  if  the  furface 
be  concave,  that  k  ia  inking.  3.  If  the  furface  be  plain, 
or  rather  a  little  convex,  the  mercury  is  ftationary.  4.  If 
the  tube  be  fmall,  (hake  the  tube,  and  if  the  atr  be  grow- 
ing hc.nier,  the  mercury  will  rife  nbout  half  the  tenth 
of  an  inch ;  if  it  be  growing  lighter,  it  will  link  as 
much. 

We  fliall  end  thia  article  with  a  fdution  to  the  foil  ow- 
ing curiout  and  ufefnl  problem,  vie. 

Tl.u  iii;;  t;l\  en  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  tlie  barome- 
ter at  the  caith's  furface,  to  find  the  height  thereof  at  any 
given  diftance  fran  the  center  of  the  earth,  the  law  of 
•  gravitntioa 
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eravitauon  being  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  that  dif-  I 

Tance. 

Lei  the  circle  S  K  H  (plate  XXIII.//.  6.)  reprefcnt  the 
earth,  C  the  center,  S  a  point  upon  its  furface,  and  CB 
the  given  diftance  ftnm  the  center  C,  where  the  height 
of  the  mercury  it  required.  Let  D  E  r  be  a  curve,  whole  | 

nature  is  fuch,  that  the  ordinatcs  AD,  BE,  &c.  arc  re- 
fj>e^)ivt  ly  as  the  dcnfities  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  points 
A,B,i^:c.  put  CS:=r  the  rniJius  of  the  eirth,  CH=*, 
H£=jr»  B^=:i,  unity  for  the  force  of  gravity,  and  D 
ibr  the  denlinr  of  dw  atmofpheie  at  tihe  eardi's  fur^ : 

TlKn     vrili  repicreot  the  fbcee  of  pvntf  at  the  point 

2,  and  — fx  the  fliocion  of  the  denfity  at  that  point ; 

bence  H^-—  it  the  Anion  of  die  prdTttie  of  the  at- 

umlphm  at  the  point  fi  i  but  the  denfity  being  u  the 

compfe&d  force*  it  followi  Aat  — pr-  i*  ^ 

=  bjy  and  p  t*l"ng 

of  each  fide  the  equation,  we  get A  x  hyp. 

log.  y.  But  when  B  cmncidet  with  S,  then  «  =  r,  and 
die  cKpieflwn  becomes  tr=bx\og.  D ;  from  diis  equa- 

lioB  MmSt  die  ftnner,  via.  s»x  leg.  jr,  and 
we  Audi  haves  r— ^i±^*B*  x  log.  D— *  xtog.7,  or 
-^s*xlog.— . 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  mean  donflty  of  air 
is  to  the  denfity  of  water,  as  i  to  820  i  and  to  that  of 
mercury,  as  i  to  13  | :  whence  it  fo]lowa»  that  the  mean 
denfity  of  air  is  10  the  denfity  of  mercury,  at  i  toij^ 
X  840,  or  I  to  11070 :  eonfequently  cylinders  of  air  and 
mercury,  of  equal  bafes,  having  ihor  altitudes  in  the  ra- 
tio of  1 1070  to  1,  are  of  equ2  weights,  it  being  well 
known  that  the  quantity  of  natter  it  direSty  as  fhe  den- 
fity and  bulk  coniundly. 

Lee  the  mean  altitude  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
be  taken  equal  to  30  inches,  then  will  tiie  height  of  a 
column  of  air  of  equal  weight  and  bafc  with  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  be  expounJed  by  1IC70X30,  equal  to 
332100  inches,  or  27675  feet,  auppofe  it  were  now  re- 
quired to  And  tbealnni4eoftlieamxury  in  the  barome- 
ter, at  a  height  of  ta40  yards  above  the  furiace  of  the 
earth,  or,  wSch  Is  the  fame  thing,  209958164.  feet  from 
the  ct-ntcr,  here,  b\  n',;:-tg  r—  20995444  feet,  b  — 
27675,  D  =  30,  ana  *  __  209958164,  wc  (hall  have 

'  —  17675  X  log.  y  i  or,  if  r  be  expounded  by  i, 
,00131 X  log.  J,  that  is,  or  135398  = 

Jog.  the  oaturai  oumbor  of  which  135398  is  the  hy- 
perbolic logarithm  it  1,145,  thcidbre  y  or  f»i45i 

from  bancs  we  g^;  =  ^^^*^t^  die  height  of  the 

mercury  In  the  barometer  at  1240  yards  above  the  earth's 
/urfacr  ;  which  agrees  exaiflly  with  Dr.  Halley's  cxpcri- 
mcTU  m.i[le  with  a  barometer  upon  the  top  of  Snowdon- 
Hill,  J  240  yards  hig^,  where  he  found  the  mercury  to 
be  lower  by  three  indiea  dg^  tenths,  diaa  at  the  foot 
diercof. 

BARON,  the  neat  degree  of  nobility  bdow  a  vifeount 
and  above  a  baronet. 

Barons  »f  tin  Exikqutr,  the  four  judges  to  whom  the 
admiiiiihation  of  juflice  is  ponmutteda In mattcn relating 
to  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 

'Phey  were  formerly  barons  of  the  tettm  }  but  are  ge- 
neral I  y  of  late  perfons  learned  in  the  law.  They  are 
obliged  hy  their  office  to  infpedthe  king's  accounts,  and 
accordingly  have  auditors  under  them. 

Barons  ef  tbtCiitfut  Parts,  are  the  members  of  the 
iKMile  of  coQunoni  fent  by  the  Cinque  ports.  See  CiMquE 
Posts. 

Baron  ani>  Fbmb,  a  term  uftd  in  our  law  to  f^nify 
llie  hufband  in  relation  to  his  wifci,  who  is  caUed  ume. 
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They  are  confidered  only  as  one  pcrfon,  fo  that  ahufband 
cannot  be  witncfs  for  oragaintl  his  wife,  nor  the  wife  for 
or  againrt  her  hufband,  except  in  cafes  ot  high  trcalan. 

Baron  and  FE.Me,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  coats  of 
arms  of  a  perfon  and  his  wife  arc  borne  per  pale  in  the 
ftme  elcuteheoB,  the  man's  being  always  on  the  dexter, 
and  the  woman's  on  the  finifter  fide  :  but  if  the  woman 
be  an  hcirt  fs,  her  coat  inuft  be  borne  by  the  hufband  on 
an  efcutcbron  of  pretence. 

BARONET,  a  modern  decree  of  honour,  next  to  a. 
baron,  created  by  king  James  I.  in  order  to  fetde  a  plan- 
tation in  Ulfter,  for  vriiich  puipofe  each  was  to  maintain 
thirty  Ibldiers  7n  Ireland  for  three  years,  after  the  rate  of 
ci^'bt-pence  fterling  per  day  to  each  foiJicr. 

This  hotiour  i^  hereditary,  and  they  have  the  precedence 
of  all  knights,  except  thowof  the  gaiter,  bannerets,  and 
privy  councilors. 

BARONY,  the  honour  and  territory  which  gives  title 
to  a  baron,  whether  he  be  a  layman  or  a  bifhop. 

BAROSCOPE,  the  fame  with  barometer.  See  Ba- 
rometer. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ^f^,  weight,  and  tiumtm^ 

to  View. 

BARR.  See  Bar. 

BARRACAN,  a  fort  of  ftnlF  icfembling 

caniblct,  bat  of  a  co.irfer  grain. 

15 ARRACKS, or  Baracks,  places  erc£led  for  roldiera 
to  lodnc  in,  efjiecially  in  garrifons. 

BARRATOR,  in  law,  a  comoKKi  mover  or  matn- 
tainer  of  fuitt  ani  quarrels,  cither  in  courts,  or  dfe- 
wherc. 

Lambert  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin,  barathrty  or 
I'tiintrs,  a  vile  knave. 

Barratry,  in  the  marine  acceptation,  implies  a 
defrauding  the  owners  by  the  nificr  of  the  fliip. 

BARR£Ij,  in  comnterce,  a  round  veflel,  in  the  foia 
of  a  fmall  tun,  for  holdinc  wveral  fiiru  of  merchandize. 

R.^RREL  alfo  implies  a  liquid  meafure,  and  is  of  three 
kinds,  wine,  beer,  and  ale.  The  firft  contains  thirty-one 
gallon-'  and  a  hilf  ;  the  fecond  thirty-fix  gallons  )  aod 
the  third  thirt)'-two  gallons. 

Barrel  likewifcaenotes  a  certain  weight  of  ftveral 
merchandizes,  which  not  only  differs  in  dificrent  com- 
modities, but  alfo  in  different  places.  A  barrel  of  ElTex 
butter  wcigbs  one  hundred  and  fix  pounds  ;  and  a  barrel 
of  Suffolk  butter  two  hundred  and  hhy-fix  pounds.  The 
barrel  of  herrings  ought  to  contain  thirty-two  gallons 
wine  meafure,  and  will  bold  about  a  thoufand  her-  • 
rings.  The  barrd  of  fatmon  moft  contain  thtrty^two 
gallons.  The  barrel  of  eeh  the  fame.  The  barrel  of 
loap  mufl.  weigh  two  hundred  and  .nfty-fix  pounds. 

Barrel,  in  mechanics,  a  name  given  by  watch- 
makers to  the  cylinder  about  which  the  fpring  is  wrapped  ; 
and  by  gun-fmiths  to  the  cylindrical  tube  of  a  gun,  pif- 
tol,&c.  through  which  the  ball  is  difcharged. 

Barrkl,  in  anatomy,  a  ptctty  large  cavity  behind  the 
tympanum  of  the  car,  about  four  or  five  lines  deep,  and 
nve  or  fix  wide,  it  lii  lined  with  a  fine  membrane,  on 
which  are  feveral  veins  and  arteries.    See  Ear. 

ThmJerii^  Barrels,  in  military  aifaiis,  area  brtof 
cafla;  filled  with  bombs,  grenades,  and  other  deftrudive 
inventions,  *o  Vi"  r-":~cl  i-iuu-n  ;-i  breach. 

BARRIC.'ilJ  h,,  or  Barkicauo,  a  military  term  f t  r  a 
fcr.v  c  formed  in  hafte  with  velTcls,  baflceis  of  earth,  trees, 
pallifadcs,  or  the  like,  to  prcferve  an  army  from  the  fliot 
or  afliiult  of  the  enemy. 

The  moft  ufual  materials  for  hinicades  confift  of  palca 
or  ftakes,  crefled  with  battoons,  and  fbod  with  iron  at 
the  feet  ;  ufually  fet  up  in  pafTages  or  brcac  lits. 

Barricade,  in  naval  architeilure,  a  ilior.g  wooJea 
rail,  fupported  by  flanchions,  extending  acrofs  the  forc- 
moft  part  of  the  quarter-deck.  In  a  vclTel  of  war,  the 
vacant  fpacea  between  the  ftanchions  arc  commonly  filled 
with  rope-matts,  cork,  or  pieces  of  old  cable }  and  the 
upper-part,  which  contains  a  double-rope-netting  above 
the  rJil,  is  rtiifftd  with  full  hamnioi.ks  to  in;ericpt  tho 
morion,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  iaiail  ihot  in  time  of 
ba  rl  j      cc  Deck,  Hammock. 

BARRIER,  in  fortification,  a  lund  of  fence  made 
acrofs  a  palTage  or  the  entrance  of  a  rctrencfanient,  &c. 

It  ia  compofed  of  hrgv  flakes  about  four  or  hve  feet 
L  i  1  hi^, 
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liigh,  placed  eight  or  ten  feet  dtftant  from  one  another^  i 
with  tranfums,  or  over-thwart  rifters,  to  flop  either  horfc 
or  foot.    In  the  middle  is  i  niomble  bar  of  wood,  thut 
opens  or  fhuts  at  pleafurc. 

BARRING  a  VftHf  in  farriery,  implies  an  operation 
perfoinicd  on  the  veioa  of  a  horfe'«  l^jt,  and  other  pares 
of  his  body,  in  order  to  lK>p  the  eourie  of  the  blood,  and 
leffcn  th?-  i;i;aiuity  of  malignant  humour^  flciwirv-;  to  that 
part  Thi!.  opctation,  as  it  is  tounilcd  on  a  liUe  theory, 
lb  it    now  lu  ver  afed  by  flcilful  farriers. 

BARRlSr£R(  in  common  Uw,  implict  a  pcrfon 
qualified  and  impo«rered  to  defend  tliecaiufe  of  dJcnts  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  juftiec. 

The  worJ  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  har,  iarra,  the 
place  where  they  f^and  to  plead. 

Barrifters  arc  <if  two  forts,  diftinguifticd  by  the  epithets 
outer,  and  inner.  The  outcr-barriftcrs  arc  thofe  who 
plead  witkout  the  bar.  The  inner-barrifters  are  thofe 
who  m  allowed  the  pririlegc  of  pleading  wilbin  the  bar. 
But  at  the  Rfiils,  a:id  fonic  nthcr  infiertor  COUrtS^  all  bar- 
riiicrs  are  admitted  wuhin  the  bar. 

BARROW,  in  fomc  fait  works,  i?  a  name  j;ivcn  to 
wicker  cafes  in  the  form  of  a  fugar  loit,  wherein  the  fait 
is  put  to  drain. 

BARRULET,  in  heraldiy,  |t|niiiea  the  £nirtb  part  of 
the  bar,  or  one  half  of  the  cloflet. 

BARRULY,  in  htral.h  v,  is  when  the  field  is  divided 
bar  way,  rhst  !5,  arrofs  irom  fide  to  fide,  into  feveral 
part*.   '  i^ft:  p^irc  .VXllI.  /j.  -. 

BARRY,  in  heraldry,  ii  when  an  efcutcheao b  divided 
liar-  way»,  that  is,  acro6  from  fide  to  fide,  into  an  even 

number  ct  p  irtitiiins,  confiding  of  two  or  moretimftures, 
inttrchniiL'cjbly  diipofed.  It  is  to  be  expreifed  in  the 
bl.i/oii  b-,'  rhe  ward  tarry  ;  and  the  number  of  pitcc  mu(! 
be  Ipcctticd  ;  but  if  thedivifions  be  odd,  the  held  mufi  be 
firft  named,  md  the  number  of  bars  cxprelTed. 

Barry-Bsnoy  is  when  the  efcutchcon  i$  divided 
«Tcnl7,  bar  and  head-ways,  by  lines  drawn  tnmfverfc 
and  dLiponal,  intcrchange.iblv  v.irying  the  tUlAllliet  of 
which  It  confiAs.    Sec  plate  XXill./t".  8. 

Barry-Pily  is  when  a  coat  is  divided  by  feveral  lines 
drawn  obliquely  from  fide  to  fide,  where  they  form  acute 
angles. 

BARSANIANS,  in  ecclcfiaftical  hiftory,  a  feft  of  he- 
retics in  the  fixth  ccntur)',  who  followed  the  errors  of  the 
Cainites  and  ThcodoGana  }  and  wcfc  lb  called  float  one 
Barfmius  their  leader. 

Tbry  made  their  facriflccs  coaiift  in  takine  wheat  flour 
OB  the  top  of  their  fiog^n,  and  carrying  it  to  oictr  mouths. 
Thejr  never  eat  meat  with  otbermen }  and  mdntained  the 
Holy  Ghoft  to  be  a  creature. 

BARTERING,  in  commerce,  the  exchanging  one 
commodity  for  another,  or  fcnd^n:;  a  merchant  a  parcel 
ofcoods,  and  taking  others  of  him  in  cxch.in^c. 

The  wwd  ia  fuincd  from  the  Spanifl),  inraitir,  to  de- 
eri.ve»  or  drcuaurent  i  hecauft,  perha|M»  thofe  who  deal 
this  wav,  endeavour  to  over-reacn  one  anedier. 

BAR'THOLOMITES,  a  religious  order  founded  at 
Genoa,  in  the  yc;ir  1 307  i  but  the  monks  leading  very  irrc- 
gular  livets,  the  order  was  fuppreflcd  by pOfC  InAOGCnt  X. 
M  i6co,  and  their  tWe£ti  contifcated. 

BARUCHy  the  name  of  an  apocryphal  book,  fub- 
joined  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tcftaroent. 

It  has  been  reckoned  part  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  and 
i«  often  cited  by  the  ancirnt  fathers  as  fuch.  Joftphus 
tells  us,  that  Baruch  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family. 
It  is  added,  th.it  he  wrote  the  book  himfcif,  while  he 
continued  at  Babylon  ;  but  at  What  time  ia  uncertain. 

There  are  three  copic*  of  this  book,  one  in  Greek,  the 
other  two  in  Syiiac  :  one  of  the  tatter  agrcr-;  '/.  i-h  the 
< jicck,  but  the  other  varies  from  it.  In  wh.«t  Jjti^uagc 
it  was  wrutci),  whether  one  ot  thcl'k:  copies  be  dul  tbc 
origin,^!,  or  which  of  them  may  be  fo,  a  difficult  tode- 
terminr. 

BARUTHy  an  Indian  meafure  containing  feventeen 

fifltans,  and  ought  to  weigh  three  pound*  and  an  half 
nglifh  averdapoife. 

b.VRULES,  in  ecdefiafticai  hiftory,  a  fed  of  hcrctjcs 
who  held  that  the  Son  of  God  had  only  the  pharitoni  ot 
a  body  { that  foul*  were  created  before  the  world,  and  (bat 
dieyfivedaUiCOWtimr. 


BAS-RELIEVE.  See  Basso-Relievo. 
BASALTES,  in  nttntd  htftory,  a  fpecies  of  marble 
of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  of  a  deep  gloffy  black  ca* 

lour. 

The  moft  remarkable  q^uality  of  this  marble  is  its  fi. 
gure,  being  never  found  m  ilrata,  like  other  marblct^ 
but  alway*  (binding  up  in  form  of  regular  angular  co- 
lumns, compofed  of  a  number  of  joints  placed  on  ar.J 
nicely  fitted  to  each  other,  as  if  formed  by  the  hand  ot  a, 
fkilful  workm.in.  It  is  rc-markably  hirJ  and  hcaw, 
^ill  not  ftttke  fire  llrith  Aeel,  and  niakct  a  hne  touch* 
llonc. 

The  eiatitft  caofeway  in  Ireland  ia  entirely  compofed  of 
theha1a1te«;-and  is,  perhaps,  themoRlhrpriling  rratitra) 

produfllon  of  this  kind  in  the  world. 

BASK,  in  groniLtrv,  the  loweft  fide  of  the  perimeter 
of  a  fiijure  .  thus  any  fide  of  a  tDan^le  may  be  called  iff 
bafe  i  but  the  lowcit,  or  that  paraitci  to  the  horizon,  it 
moft  properly  the  bafe.  In  the  triangle  K1#M  (phtt  UL 
fy.  3.)  the  line  K.L  i«  properly  the  baie< 

Basb,  in  architedure,  is  tifed  to  imply  ain  panicdu 
body  that  bears  upon  another  ^  but  psnicaurlj  fiir  the 
lower  part  of  a  coiumn  and  pededal. 

Ba^i  ef  a  Cdumn  is  that  |nrt  between  the  fhaft  anl 
the  pcdeftal,  if  there  he  any  ^edeftal)  or,  if  ihem 
be  none,  between  the  |dfiith  and  die  tede.  The  ona- 
ments  of  the  bafe,  which  arc  fuppofcd  to  have  reptefcalad 
ungin.i1iy  the  iron  circles  with  which  the  tr«s  and  poll 
that  fupported  the  ancient  hmifca  WCVB  hOMI^  itoediftf- 
ent  in  the  different  orders. 

Tht  Tm/can  Basb  is  the  moft  fimple  of  all  others,  con- 
nftinRooly  of  »  fia^  tote,  bebdea  the  plinth.  &e 
plate  jCT. 

T}>(  Dtri^^A^t:  has  an  a(!r3p:i1  more  than  the  ThIchI| 
tho*  tfi.it  was  indeed  introduced  by  the  nitxicriis. 

TJ'f  Icmt  Base  has  a  large-  tore  over  two  (lender  foo> 
tias,  feparated,  according  to  Vitntviua,  by  two  afin- 
gals. 

Tkt  Cfrr'tnthinn  Bxai  ha»  vm  toica,  two  Ibociaa,  and 

two  aftragais. 

Tht  Cmf^  Basi  ha»  in  allntd  kfi  than  the  Co- 
rinthian. • 

Tht  Jaii  Base  has  two  tores  and  a  fcotia;  andiaa 
proper  bafe  for  either  the  Ionic  or  Compofite  columnt. 

Bas£  Xmdfnth^  in  vchiteduic^  ia  that  which  haa  iti 
tores  cut  like  cables. 

Base,  in  lortiiication,  the  exterior  fide  of  the  poly- 
gon, or  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  flanked  anye 
of  a  baflbn  to  the  angle  oppoTite  to  it. 

Base,  in  gunnery,  the  Inft  Ibrt  of  nrdnanoe,  the 
diameter  of  whofe  bore  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  its 
weijeht  100  pounds  ;  the  length  of  the  bore  is  four  feet ; 
its  (not  a  |>ound  and  a  half  in  wdgbc*  and  one  inch  and 
one  eighth  in  diameter. 

Base  Um,  in  pcrfpe^ive,  the  common  leAiam  of  n 
pidure,  and  the  geometrical  plane. 

Basi  tf  the  iutrt,  in  anatomy,  denotea  its  upper  part. 
See  Heart. 

Ha«£  Ejiati,  in  law,  implies  the  cftaic  hcU  by  jl  baic 
tenure. 

B.^sE  Tmurt,  the  holding  by  villeiuge,  or  other  cuf* 
toniary  fcrvices. 

Base  Ftt  is  to  hold  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lonL 

Base  Cturt^  any  court  not  of  record. 

BASEMENT,  in  architeSure,  implies  a  bafe  conti- 
nued a  confidcrable  length,  aa  round  a  houfe,  room,  itc. 

BASHAW,  aTnriuuigoffcnMrof  apcnvincfe,  ciiv, 
or  other  diftri^. 

BASIL,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  for  a  genus  of 
plants  called  ocyihum.    See  Ocymum. 

Basii,  among  joiners,  tbc  floping  edge  of  a  rhitlcl,  or 
ot  the  iron  of  a  plane.  They  ufa-illy  make  the  lalil  twelve 
degrees  for  fuft  wood,  and  eighteen  for  hatd ;  it  having 
been  found  by  expericDOet  that  the  more  acute  the  bahi 
is,  the  better  it  cuta }  and  the  mwe  ohtufe  it  ia,  the 
Ifronger  and  fitter  for  fen'ice. 

O'ii'er  cf  Si.  Basil,  the  moil  ancient  of  all  the  religious 
orders,  and  was  very  tamous  in  the  Eaft  during  the  latter 

p.^rt  of  the  fourth  centurv  ;  tho'  fomcdottht  whether  St. 
Bafil  was  really  the  foundier. 
Some  authorSf  among  whoa  k  Berbinla»  (ajr,  that 
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St.  Rafil,  before  he  dicJ,  faw  himfclf  the  fp-rtt'.ial  father 
of  more  th.in  qo,cco  monks  in  the  Ejil  only.  But 
this  orJT,  wnirh  !l;junflii:d  in  fo  rcmarkjblc  a  manner 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  was  afterwards  confidcra- 
bly  diminifht-d  by  hcrcfy,  (chifm,  and  a  change  of  the 
empire.  The  grcatcd  (lorm  it  felt  was  during  the  reign 
ofConftantllfeCopronynimus,  in  the  year  741,  who  per- 
fecutcd  the  monks  of  St.  B.ifil,  imprifoning  fomc,  and  ba- 
niihing  others ;  fo  that  the  greater  part  of  the  monafteries 
Hrerc  abandoned,  and  fpoiled  of  all  their  goods. 

BASILARS  Gf,  in  uuioiny,  the  fame  with  os  fphe- 
notdea.  See  SraBiton>ti. 

BASILIC,  in  ancient  architedurc,  implies  a  Utee  hail, 
or  public  room,  with  iflcs,  porticoes,  ealieries^  ttiounab, 
iic   bcinp  (he  term  applict!  to  thofe  pTaoCf  wbeie prioces 
fat  and  aominiftered  juftice  in  periim. 
.    The  word  is  Giedc,  fm^tfuwit  and  fipiifiei  il  Ri)fld 

The  Word  it  now  afed  to  flehify  foA  churchest  tem- 
ples, &c.  as  far  furpafs  the  other  ftritfiiunM  of  llu&e 
kind  in  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

BASILICA,  in  anatomy,  the  interior  branch  of  the 
axillary  vein,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  Uiiu  Sec 
Vmin 

BASILICON,  in  pharmacy,  aii  epithet  given  to  (c- 
Veral  compofuions  to  be  found  in  aiicicnt  medicinal 
writers.  At  prefent  i(  is  confined  to  two  officinal  oint- 
tnenis,  diftinguiflied  by  the  epithets  blaclc  and  yellow; 
and  fermerlf  much  uled  Djr  faigpdiis  in  didBog 
iroiAids. 

BASILICS,  in  antiquity,  a  body  of  the  Roman  taws, 
tranflated  into  Greek.  In  this  fyllem  is  comprehended 
the  inftitutes,  digefts,  code,  novels,  and  fomc  cdids  pub- 
Jilhed  by  Jul>inian  and  other  emperors. 

BASlLlCUS,  in  aftronomy,  aftarof  the  drd  magni- 
tude; tn  the  conftell^ion  Leo,  called  alfo  regulus,  and 
Icor  teonis,  or  the  lion's  Heart.   See  Kbgulus. 

BASlLIDIANS,  a  feft  of  heretics  in  the  fecond  cen- 
kurv,  and  fo  called  from  their  leader  Bafilides,  a  difcipic 
of  Mcnandcr.  He  flourilhed  in  Egypt  about  the  year  i  la, 
and  there  chiefly  propagated  his  hercfy. 

Bafilides,  in  t^e  creation  of  thing^t  aidmitted  n  certain 
fueccffiv^  fcil^,  iti  which  each  link  of  beings  created  the 
fuTL  cctliiir-,  and  were  thcmfclves  created  by  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  confcciucntly,  that  one  being  only  owed 
its  exiftence  to  God.  He  alfo  taught  that  there  were 
^65  heavens  between  the  earth  and  the  empyrean  i, and 
that  each  of  tbefe  heavens  had  a  ipovine  cretlii^ 
iLiiget  aiEgned  to  it  y  which  angel  was  itfelf  created  by 
the  next  angel  above  him  :  and  hence  came  the  word 
Abraxas,  or  magnificent  faviour.   See  Abraxas. 

With  regard  10  the  Chriftian  religion,  Bafilides  taught, 
that  Chriitdid  netieally  iuffcr  upon  the  crofs  ;  but  that 
Simon  theCjpieneu  wu  fubftjcutcd  in  bis  iiqo9». :  that 
t  he  promilctious  copulation  or  mini 'and  womni  was  law- 
ful :  th.tt  a  Chriftian  may  renounce  the  faith  to  avoid 
martyrdom  ;  and  that  the  foul  alone  is  to  be  favcd,  and 
the  body  never  to  rife  from  its  ftatc  of  corruption. 

Basilisk,  a  fabulous  Icind  of  ferpcnt,  faid  to  be 
|>roduced  from  a  cock's  egg  hatched  by  a  ferpent,  and 
filMofed  ^  Itill  by  its  breath  or  fight  only. 

Basilisk,  in  military  affairs,  implies  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, carrying  a  fliot  of  forty-eight  pounds,  and  weigh- 
ins  about  tcvcn  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds. 

BASIOGLOSSUS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  arifing 
from  the  balit  of  the  os  byotdes,  and  running  al^ng  tht 
mTddle  of  the  tongae  towards  its  apex.  It  is  affifled  by 
the  ceratogloAits,  and  diaws  tbe  tongue  backward^;. 

The  word  is'  formed  from  the  Greek,  ^««uf>  the  bafe 
©r  Toundation,  and  yKunrn,  the  tongue. 
RASIS,  the  fame  with  bafe.  See  Basi. 
BASKETS  ef  Ettrthf  in  the  military  art,  fignify  fmall 
bafkfts  filled  with  caitb,  and  ufed  in  on  die  parapet 
of  a  trench. .  The  French  call  them  itrhtiUa.  They  sire 
gcncLilIy  a  foot  and  a  h;ilf  high,  the  fame  in  diameter  at 
tlic  top,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  at  bottom  j  fo  that  when 
fist  together,  a  fort  of  cmbrafurcs  are  left  at  their  bottoms, 
through  which  the  fuldiers  fixe,  witbovt  cspoling  them- 
Iblves. 

Bv^s^et-Salt,  a  very  fine  fait,  much  purer,  whiter, 
snclcompofcd  of  fcnaller  groins  than  the  co.-nmon  fort 


Ba$ket-Teki;re,  a  tenure  of  lands  by  tihefaviceo^ 
making  the  king's  bafkets. 

BASON,  in  tnatomy  ;  fee  the  article  Pelvis. 
Bason,  in  mechanics,  a  term  ufed  by  glafs  grinders 
for  a  difh  of  copper,  iron,  fcc;  in  tRiiicb  th^  grind  con- 
vex glaHes,  in  the  iame  manner  as  concave  ones  are  ground 
on  ipberesJ 

The  hattcrj  call  the  iron  mould  in  which  they  form 
the  matter  of  their  hats,  a  bafon  ;  and  they  tv«^  the  (ame 
name  to  the  leaden  one  for  the  brims  of  huts  ;  the  latter 
has  an  aperture  in  the  middle  big  enough  for  the  larg^ 
block  to  go  through. 

Bason  or  FouNfAiv,  among  gardeners,  implies  a  rc- 
fcrvoir  for  holding  water  cither  for  the  ornament  or  ufe 
of  tHc  garden. 

Thcle  refervoirsare  made  in  divers  forms,  fome  rouod^ 
Iboie  oblong  or  oval,  others  fquare,  o£langular,  &c.  DuC 
their  mofr  common  form  is  circular ;  and  if  the  ground 
will  permit,  the  larger  they  are  the  better )  and  whea 
they  exceed  in  firx-,  they  arc  called  pieOBB  of  WSter,  Ok* 
nals,  filh-ponds,  pools,  &c. 

In  making  thefc,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  both 
extremes,  and  not. to  make  them  too  big  or  loo  little ( 
that  a  water-woifc  may  not  tdce  op  die  beft  part  of  a  ^ 
fmall  piece  ofground  ;  nor  to  make  too  little  a  bafon  in 
a  large  fpot.  This  mu(t  depend  entirely  on  the  judgment 
of  the  defigner  of  the  garden. 

Some  would  have  the  fize  of  a  bafon  to  be  propor- 
tioiKd  to  the  jet  d'eau,  that  the  water  thrown  up  in  the 
air  maff  iiot»  by  being,  blown  by  tbe  air»  be  carried  be- 
yond the  ed^  of  the  bSbn;  bnt  tm  down  without  wetting 
the  walk. 

As  to  the  depth  of  bafons,  they  are  ufually  from  two 
to  three  feet  }  this  depth  beine  fufficient  to  fecurc  the 
bottom  of  the  bafons  from  (vrnt,  and  to  dip  watering- 
pots. 

But  if  they  are  to  ferve  as  refervoirs,  or  to  keep  fiOi  in} 
then  they  may  be  made  four  or  five  feet  deep,  which  will 
both  hold  water cnoii^  for  the  fifli  to  btcoA  io»  and  alfii 
to  bear  a  boat. 

Deeper  than  this  they  Ihoold  Mt  be }  for  if  they  were 
dener,  they  would  be  danguooa  as  to  die  dtownmg  of 
perlbns  who  might  dunce  to  ft!!  in. 

In  making  bafons,  grc.it  care  au|^ht  to  be  taken  of 
making  them  at  firft  j  for  the  water  always  naturally  en-  ■ 
dcivourlng  to  run  away,  and  by  its  weight  and  prcliure 
in  a  bafoji,  making;  its  way  out  at  the  leaft  cranny,  iC 
isul  grow  conHantly  bigger  and  bigger ;  fo  that,  if  it  bs 
not  well  made  at  firii^  it  will  be  very  dificolt  10  it- 
pair  it. 

Bafons  are  made  either  with  clay,  cement,  or  lead  ; 
they  are  moil  ufually  made  of  clay :  in  making  fuch,  ac 
the  marking  out  tllO,dimenfions*  the  diameter  ought  to 
be  four  lect  biagier  00  each  fide  }  yet  the  baloa  wui  not 
be  wider;  fat  it  will  be  taken  up  widi  the  walls  on  each 
fide  :  and  the  day-work,  which  is  to  fill  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  bafon,  muft  alfo  be  dug  two  feet  deeper  than 
the  depth  of  the  water  b  defigncd  to  be,  becaufe  it  is  to 
be  laid  over  eighteen  inches  thick  with  clay,  and  fix  inches 
with  gravel  and  paving. 

Tbe  clay  ought  to  be  well  wrou^with  the  haodsaiMl 
water ;  and  when  it  is  fpread,  Ihould  be  trodden  in  widi 
the  naked  feet,  that  the  water  of  the  bafon  may  not  di- 
lute through  it,  and  the  roots  of  any  trees  that  may  grow 
near,  may  not  penetrate  into  the  outward  wall^  which 

She.  made  of  fliards,  rubble,  or  flints,  with  mortac  . 
e  of  the  natural  earth,  and  is  called  the  groond-sralt^ 
becaufe  it  is  only  made  to  refift  the  prelTure  of  the  ground, 
about  it.  The  mward  wall  ou^ht  to  be  made  with  good 
rubble  ftones,  that  will  not  fcale  and  come  oft"  in  flalhcs 
in  the  water;  or  elfc  of  flint.s  and  Rones  from  the  hiiis, 
.which  will  make  durable  works,  but  will  not  look  fo  neat 
'  as  the  pointed  rubble  %  and  there  ought  to  be  laid  here 
and  there  ftones  the  thkknefs  of  the  wal!»  to  render  it 
the  more  fubftantial. 

The  method  of  making  bafons  of  cement  is  as  fol- 
lows :  after  you  have  nurked  out  the  dimenficns  of  the 
bafon^as  before*  if  ypu  enlarge  it  one  foot  nine  inches,  it 
willbefwficient}  and  the  fiine  depth  deeper  at  the  Mt- 
tom  will  be  enough. 

I    This  being  done,  you  muft  bqgin  to  back  up  and  nUb 

againft 
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againft  the  ground  ;  cut  perpendicularly  i  wi;!  of  ma- 
fonry  a  foot  thick,  which  mui\  gn  to  the  bottom,  .iml 
fhould  be  built  with  flurds  and  rubble  itones  laiil  in  a 
mortar  of  lime  and  fand.  When  the  wall  is  Rr.iHicd 
found  the  circumfivence,  then  (he  bot^xn  is  to  be 
wrought  a  foot  thick  with  the  fame  materials ;  and  the 
Iblid  work  or  lining  of  cement  h  to  be  backed  up  at'ainfl 
the  walls  nine  inches  thick,  including  the  plailUiing  ^d 
inward  furface. 

Thi$  folid  ought  to  be  made  of  (maU  fliats»laid  in  beds 
tt  mortir  made  of  Hme  and  cement. 

When  this  folid  ci<rht  inches  thick,  it  ought  to  be 
plaiftcreJ  over  the  wh  Ic  luiUcc  of  the  bottont,  with  ce- 
mciu  well  fitted  I  ;  it  be  tempered  wnh  lime  j  and 
with  this  it  IbuulJ  b:  wrought  over  fmooth  with  the 
trowel. 

The  proportion  of  this  cement  fluMild  be  cwD*thirds  of 
cement  or  powdered  tile,  to  one-rhtnf  of  lime. 

Thi^  rcnicii;  hjs  the  property  fo  to  harden  under  wa- 
ter, that  it  will  be  <u  hard  a<i  Aone  or  marble,  and  the 
body  will  be  fo  folid  as  never  to  decay. 

After  the  itniihing  of  the  bafon,  the  plaiftering  fhould 
be  for  four  or  five  days  fucceOively  anointed  oyer  with  oil, 
or  bullocks  blood,  to  prevent  it  from  cracking  or  flawing  : 
this  being  done,  the  water  (hould  be  let  into  the  bafon 
as  ibon  as  may  be. 

Thofc  bafons  which  arc  made  of  lead,  arc  to  be  thus 
wrought :  the  out-lines  ought  to  be  enlarged  one  foot  of 
a  iidct  and  digged  half  a  foot  deeper  than  the  bafon  is 
to  be.  The  wall  mtift  be  made  a  foot  thick,  that  it 
mny  be  able  to  be.ir  up  at'tiinO  the  earth  'ying  .i-'.^Inft  it  , 
but  tnc  bottom  w;!!  not  require  to  bc  more  th.»n  hj.lt  a 
toot  thick. 

7'hefe  walls  mull  be  buiit  with  rubble  laid  in  mortar  a'l 
of  plainer,  bccaufe  the  lime  will  corrode  the  lead)  aj>d 
then  the  lead  muft  be  laid  on  the  walla  and  bonoB»  and 
be  feamed  with  folder. 

Rut  bafon-.  of  le.iJ  arc  not  much  in  life,  bccaufe  of 
their  great  charge  tn  making,  and  the  danger  of  the  lead 
being  ftolen. 

Great  care  wight  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  upper  edge 
and  fiiperfictes  era  bafim  upon  a  level,  that  die  water  may 

cover  all  the  wall  ecjually. 

As  lor  the  waile  pipes  of  bjfons,  whether  a:  the  bottom 
or  tuperficics,  they  ought  not  to  bc  made  too  (mall,  Icli 
they  (hould  bc  chuaked,  notwiihllanding  the  cauls  that 
are  drawn  before  them. 

When  this  wafte  water  is  only  to  be  loft  in  finks  and 
common  lewers,  it  is  carried  away  in  drains,  or  earthen- 
pipes  ;  but  when  it  fer\  es  to  pl.iy  the  bafonstflatliebelow 
it,  it  mult  pal^  through  leaden  pipes. 

Thefe  bafons  are  now  pretty  generally  rejefted  by  per- 
ibns  of  good  taftct  as  being  no  wajs  ornamental :  there- 
fiire»  ^wfiifete  dieic  is  a  neceffity  to  make  tefervoin  for 
water  for  the  ufc  of  gardens,  they  arc  commonly  dut'  in 
thelbweft  part  of  gardens,  or  where  the  fpot  is  moft  con- 
venient for  reccrving  the  water  which  may  run  frorn  the 
adjacent  grounds  in  hard  rains.  'I  htie  ponds  ihould 
have  their  fides  made  very  cafy  ;  for  if  they  are  too  up- 
right* the  earth  frc<}uently  breaks  down,  by  the  water 
wuhing  and  making  tt  hollow  below :  the  fides  and  bot- 
tom of  thefe  pond>  niDuId  be  laid  nine  or  ten  inches  thick 
with  well-wrought  clay  and,  as  the  clay  is  Hnifhed,  it 
fliould  be  well  covered,  to  prevent  the  fun  and  wind  from 
cracking  it  before  the  water  is  let  in.  The  figures  of 
.  thefe  ponds  fliouJd  not  be  r^lar ;  for  the  fhape  of  die 
hollow,  where  the/  are  made,  Ibouid  be  followed, 
which  will  fave  expencei,  and  have  a  better  appear- 
ance. 

Batons  if  a  Bakncty  the  two  fcales  or  diibes  foftened, 
by  ftrmgs  or  chains,  to  the  extremities  of  diO  bcim ;  one 
Sot  hddins  the  weights,  and  the  other  the  commodity  to 
be  wcjghco. 

BAoS,  in  mufic,  that  part  of  a  concert  which  confifls 
of  the  grivcll  and  decpcft  iounds,  and  is  played  on  the 
lar^eit  pipes  or  filings  of  1  COflMnoQ  hiftniment,  as  of  an 
ori'an,  lute,  &c. 

The  bafs  is  the  principal  part  of  B  mufical  compofi. 
tion,  and  the  fonndation  of  harmony ;  for  which  rcafon 
it  is  a  msjiiai  among  muficians*  that  when  the  bafs  is 
good,     htnaony  is lUdon  bnd|  aad  (he contnvy. 


Ctunur  R/Vi^  is  a  focond  or  doui^i.  Ij.'fc,  wiicrc  thert 
arc  fcvcial  m  the  (amc  concert. 

Thtreugh  Bass,  or  jB.j  "i  Continm,  i-.  the  harmony  made 
by  the  bafs  viols,  theorSos,  &c  continuing  to  play  both 
while  the  voices  fing.  and  the  other  inftruments  perform 
their  parts,  and  alfb  filling  up  the  intenrals  when  any  of 
the  other  p.irts  flop.  It  is  played  by  figures  maikej  over 
the  notes  on  the  organ,  harphchord,  Uc.  and  frequent, 
ly  fimple  and  witbout  figures,  on  the  bafa-rio]  ami 
baflbon. 

M.  Broflard  obferves,  that  the  thorough  bafs  it  a  pan 
of  theoxidcrn  mufic;  and  that  it  w.i;  i n  vented  by  Ludo- 
vico  Viadana,  an  Italian,  in  the  vear  li  c-^. 

Bassoon,  .t  mulical  iKdnitr.ciir  of  the  wind  foii^ 
blown  With  a  rccJ.  It  furmfhtJ  with  eleven  hok^ 
and  ufcd  as  a  bafs  m  a  concert  of  liau:bo]ft,6llliei, 

BASSO-REUEVO,  or  BAu-Remr,  a  picce'of 
fculpturc,  where  the  figures  do  not  protuberate,  or  ftanil 
oi:t  rar  heyonil  the  plane  on  which  they  are  fornu-d. 

U.'\SS- VIOL,  a  mufical  inllrunicnt  refembling  a  vioiia 
in  the  fhape,  but  much  larger.  It  is  flruck  with  a  bow 
like  a  violin,  has  generally  the  fame  number ^of  firings, 
and  eight  flops,  wbkh  are  fubdivided  into  'fcmi-flofs. 
Its  Ibund  is  grave,  and  has  a  veiy  nolde  cfieft  in  acoor 
cert. 

HASTARD,  a  nataral  child,  or  one  boni  ofa  waonn 

nut  married.  . 

By  the  laws  of  England,  a  baflard  is  incapable  «f  in- 
heriting lands,  aa  the  heir  of  his  fathers  nor  can  anyone 
inherit  lands  »  heir  to  him,  except  the  children  of  hit 

own  buJv  ;  for  by  order  of  law,  .i  b.aflard  has  no  rela- 
:i<'n,  and  he  himfilf  is  accounted  the  firtl  of  his  familj. 

HAM  ARDY,  a  dtfedt  of  birth,  objcacd  to  one  boa 
out  ot  wedlock,  and  is  either  general  or  fpecial. 

G/w/ro/ Bastardy  is  a  certificate  from  the  biOiopef 
the  dii>c<ie  to  the  king's  juftices,  after  enquiry  made 
whethr-  the  party  is  a  baftard  or  not,  upon  fome  quefiion 
of  II. K  ,  :",ir.ce. 

Spitij/  HA^•rARnv  is  a  futt  comfEieneed  in  the  king's 
courts  .Tf'Mrid  a  pcrfon  that  calls  another  baftard. 

BASTERNA,  a  <6rt  of  vehicle  rcfembliog  our  cfa^ 
riots,  much  ufed  by  the  ancient  Roman  ladies. 

Bastion,  in  f  rrif-cu"'  n,  a  Urge  raafi  of  canh, 
ufuallv  faced  with  fods,  lomciimes  with  brick,  but  rarely 
w  ih  (>onr,  flandii^  out  fiom  a  rampan,  of  wUcliitit 
a  principal  part. 

A  baftion  confifts  of  two  faces  and  two  flanks ;  the 
fiKes  include  the  angle  of  the  baftion,  and  their  union 
forms  the  outmoft,  or  faltant  angTe,  called  alfo  the  angle 
of  the  baftion  ;  and  the  union  cf  the  two  faces  to  the 
two  flanks,  makes  the  fide  angles,  calicd  alio  the  ftioulders 
or  epaules ;  and  the  union  ot  the  two  other  ends  of  the 
flanks  to  the  two  curtains,  makes  the  angles  of  the 
Banks. 

Thus  in fy.  8.  plate  XII.  the  lines  H  X,  R  X,  O 
Q_I,  are  the  faces  of  the  two  baftions  X  and  Q^;  UN, 
1  P,  the  flanks  of  the  fame  baftions  ,  and  NP  :hc  cur- 
tain. The  angles  R  X  ij,  OQJ,  uc  the  faliant  angles, 
or  angles  of  the  baftions}  the  angles  NHX,  PIQ^  am 
the  fide  angles,  fliouMen,  or  enules  j  and  the  ang|ei 
HN  P,  I P  N,  the  angles  of  the  flanks.  The  lines  A  X» 
A  Q^,  arc  c.Tllcd  the  capitals  of  the  baftions  X  and  Q; 
Z  and  Y  arc  two  powder  magazines ;  T  and  W  ca- 
viliers. 

The^reat  rule  in  conftrufling  a  baftirm  is,  that  every 
put  of  It  may  be  fisen  and  defended  from  fome  other  part : 
mere  angles  therefore  are  not  fuActcntt  but  flanka  and 

faces  art  ncccflary. 

The  f.\>  c%  muft  not  be  lefs  than  twrnSy-four  Rhineland 
perches,  nor  more  than  thirtv.  The  flanks  of  a  baftion^ 
provided  they  ftand  at  the  (ame  angle  under  the  line  of 
defence,  are  fo  much  the  better  the  longer  they  aic  i  they 
muft  dwrefbre  Hand  at  right  angles  with  the  tine  of  de- 
fence At  the  fame  time  the  J  fprjfition  of  the  flai'.k'> 
make  the  principal  ()..rt  o(  lo.  ti.'ication,  as  on  them  the 
defence  chieflv  dencm'.s  ;  and  it  is  this  that  has  introduced 
the  various  kinds  of  fortifying. 

The  an^lc  of  the  baftion  muft  eicted  6o  degrees, 
otherwife  it  will  be  too  fmall  to  give  mm  for  guns, 
and  will  either  render  the  line  of  deieace  toaloiw,  or  the 
flanks  toe  llieru  It  muft  thodbse  be  either  ar^t  angle, 
1  or 
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it  Ibme  idtennniiite  one  between  that  and  fixty  degrees. 
See  FoRTtriCATioK. 

Stitd  Bastion  is  that  which  has  the  void  fpac-  fitUd 
up  entirely,  and  raifed  to  an  equal  height  with  the  ram- 
part. 

y«ul  or  H»Um  Bastiok  is  that  which  is  only  fur. 
rounded  with  a  rampart  and  parapet,  having  the  fpace 

within  void  or  empty. 

/■'.'it  Bastion  is  a  baftion  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
curciin,  when  it  iatoo  long  tobedcftjidedbytha  boftioiu 
at  its  extremities* 

Cut  Bastioh  b  that  wholb  point  is  cut  off,  inftead  of 
which  it  haa  a  le-ctteriag  angle,  or  an  angle  inwards, 
with  two  points  outwards }  and  is  tried,  either  when  the 
angle  would,  without  Tuch  .1  contrivance,  be  too  acute, 
or  when  water,  or  fomc  other  impediment,  prevents  the 
baflioD  from  being  carried  to  its  full  extent. 

Ctmft/id  Bastion  is  when  two  fides  of  the  interior  po- 
lygon are  very  unequal,  which  alfo  renders  the  gorges 
unequal. 

De/trmed  Rastion  is  when  the  irregularity  of  the  lines 
and  angles  caitfta  die  hafiioo  to  ippcar  dewcawd  or  out 

of  fh»pe. 

Dtim  Bastion  is  compoftd  «f  one  face  only,  haa  b«t 
cne  flanlt,  and  a  demi-goige. 

Dmhtt  Bastion  is  that  which  is  raifed  on  the  plane  of 

another  baftion. 

Rigular  Uastiun  is  that  which  has  its  true  proportion 
4lf  faces,  flanks,  and  gorges. 

fiASTON,  in  law,  implies  a  fervant  Co  the  warden  of 
theFleet-prifon,  wlio  KteMs  the  Icing^a  courts  with  a  red 
fiaff,  for  taking  into  cuflody  fuch  pcrloiia  at  are  com- 
mitted by  the  court. 

Bastow,  v.:  i'.A  rooN,  in  architcfture,  is  a  kind  of 
moulding  in  the  bafc  of  a  column,  called  alfo  a  tore. 

Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  heraldry,  is  a  Itind  of  bend 
which  has  only  one  half  of  the  ufual  breadth.  It  re- 
^mbles  a  truncheon,  and  is  the  proper  mark  for 

lafljr;ly, 

BA  r,  in  iraturai  hiftory,  a  kind  of  mungrel,  or  am- 
phibious fort  of  animal,  partaking  both  of  tile  BBOIlfe  and 
hiid,  and  flying  though  without  teatbers. 

The  bat,  WMcb  tlie  Latins  called  vefpertilio,  fiwms  to 

be  a  medium  between  the  quadruped  and  the  feathered 
kinds.  They  lay  thcmfclve^  up  during  the  winter  in 
the  dried  receilcs  of  caverns  (  where,  fixing  their  talons 
to  the  roof,  they  cover  their  bodies  with  their  wings,  and 
in  that  pofition  fleep  for  feveral  months. 

BATABLE  Gr»undy  the  lands  which  lay  between 
Scotland  and  England,  when  the  kingdoms  were  diftin<fi, 
and  to  which  botn  nations  :;ri  t  ;ni!ed  a  right. 

BATCHELOR,  or  Bachelor,  a  fuigle  man,  who 
has  never  htOk  nMHVicd. 

Batcosmk  was»  formetly,  a  title  g Iran  to  tbofe  who 
lad  obtained  the  honour  of  Imlghtllood  }  hit  had  not  a 
fufficicnt  number  of  vaffaU  to  carry  tli^  banner  before 

them  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Batchelors,  in  the  univerftties,  are  perfons  who 
have  atuined  to  the  bateakurMUf  or  taken  thefirft  degree 
in  the  liberal  arts  or  fciencta. 

BAT-FOWLING,  a  method  of  catching  birds  in 
the  night  by  lighting  large  candles,  or  torches,  r»ear  the 
place  where  they  arc  at  rooft  ;  fc  :,  up  ;i  b  .  ting  them  up, 
-  they  iiy  immediKely  to  the  flame,  where  they  are  eafdy 
caught  in  nett,  w  Mat  down  with  buftn  laflcnied  to  the 
«nda  of  poles. 

BATH,  Batmrn,  a  fuflSclent  quantity  of  water  col- 
k&cd  in  fome  convenient  receptacle  for  perfons  to  wafh 
thcmfelves  in,  either  for  health  or  pleafure  :  and  i»  either 
hot  or  cold. 

Baths,  called  by  the  ancients  theroise,  produce 
the  oioft  faluury  e^^  in  a  great  number  of  mfeafes; 
and  owe  their  origin  panly  to  .in  admixture  of  fulphurc- 
ous  particles,  while  the  water  is  pafTirrg  through  the  fub- 
Icrraiieous  canals,  and  partly  to  the  fumci  or  vapours  ex- 
haling through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  where  fulphur  is 
found  either  pure  or  to^utef  aa  in-ooals,  amber.  Iron, 
aitre,  itc.   ^  ^ 

The  principal  hot  baths  in  our  countr)*,  are  thofe  at 
the  city  of  Bath  in  SomcrfciftsiTc  ;  and  thufc  at  i^uxton 
and  Matlock  in  Dcrby&trc. .  la  the  above  city  are  four 


hot  baths :  one  triangular,  called  the  crdCi-batbt  the  iied^ 
of  which  is  more  gentle  riian  diat  of  the  reft,  beeaufe  it 

has  fewer  fprtng?  ;  the  fccond  is  callrd  the  hot-bath,- 
from  its  being  lormcrly  much  hotter  than  the  reR,  but 
was  then  not  fo  large  as  at  prcfcnt  :  the  otht  r  two  arc- 
called  the  king  and  queen's  baths,  iuid  are  divided  only 
by  a  wall ;  the  laft  has  to  fpring,  but  receives  its  water 
from  the  king's  bath.  £ach  are  fumiOied  with  a  pump 
to  throw  out  the  water  upon  the  patient,  where  that  is 

required. 

Tliclc  waters  abound  with  a  mineral  fulphur ;  thev 
are  hot,  of  a  bluith  colour,  and  flrong  iccnt.  They  do 
not  paii  fBrough  the  body  like  other  waters,  onlefs  fait 
be  added,  when  they  purge  immediately.  At  the  bottom 

of  thrfr  hnths  is  found  a  black  mud,  which  is  ufcd  with 
fucccts  111  aches  and  pains.  The  crors-bath  preys  upon 
filver,  all  of  tlu-m  on  iron,  but  none  on  brafs. 

Thefe  baths  are  found  of  great  ufe  in  diforders  of  the 
head,  as  palfies,  &c.  in  cuticular  difcafes,  as  the  leproA-^ 
&c.  obftru&ions  and  conftipations  of  the  bowels,  the 
fcurvy,  (lone,  and  in  mod  difeafes  of  wom^n  and  chil- 
dren. They  arc  ufed  as  a  lalt  remedy  in  obflinate  chronic 
difeafes,  where  they  fucceed  very  well  if  they  agree  with 
the  conftitution  of  the  patient. 

CtUl  Baths  were  held  by  the  ancients  in  the  greateft. 
efteem  t  and  the  prefent  age  can  boaft  of  abundance  of 
noble  cures  performed  by  them,  and  fuch  as  were  long 
attempted  in  vain  by  the  molt  powctiul  medicines". 

Bathing  will  always  a£l  the  part  of  a  diuretic,  and 
plunging  over  head  in  cold  watery  efpedally  in  that  of 
the  fea,  will  do  more  in  die  cure  of  mdanehoty,  madnels^ 
and  particular''-  thnt  occafioncd  by  the  bite  of  ^  mnri  dog, 
than  any  other  nicaicinc.  There  is  notL.iig  better 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  frigidity,  when  owing  to  a  former 
excefs  of  vencry,  than  the  cold  bath.  It  will  alfo  con- 
tribute its  (bare  to  the  cure  of  a  funpte  gonorrluea,  and 
fluoralbut.  It  is  often  fuccefsful  in  a  pally ;  and  thofe 
who  u(b  it  frequently  are  little  afFeded  with  the  changes 

of  the  wr  r.thcr 

Artificial  Baths  are  of  various  kinds,  and  adapted  to 
various  diforders  }  fome  aremideof  cephaKcandnervoiw 
drugs  boiled  in  light  and  piire  water. 

For  preparing  badis  of  this  kind,  we  principally  make; 
ufc  of  bay  leaves,  baum,  fouthernwood,  marjoram,  wild 
thyme,  rofcmary,  hy flop,  clary,  dried  mint,  penny  royal, 
feverfew,  and  the  flowers  of  camomile  and  rofcmary  ;  all 
which  are  put  into  a  bog  with  Che  addition  of  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  common  falt,anaa  little  pot-a(h,  and  gemly  boiled 
in  the  waters  In  this  medicinal  water  the  patient  is  uj 
be  bathed  in  a  bathing  tub.  It  produces  ver\'  happy 
elFeds  in  parahvtic  diforders,  imbecility,  and  wcaknefs  of 
the  joints  %  ami  proves  very  ferviceable  to  weak,  cachcc- 
:  tic,  and  cold  conititution< }  efpecially  in  old  patients,- 
whoife  ftrength  is  impaliedt  their  Mrv^  wcalwiied,  and 
the  tone  of  the  ligaments  of  their  joints  in  Ibnie  morfiirtf 

dcflroycd. 

Va^tur  Baths  arc  where  the  vapours  arifing  from 
burning  fpirits  of  wine,  or  from  herbs  boiled  in  wine,- 
water,  milk,  Ate.  have  imnwdiate  acce<s  Bo  either  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  particular  parts.  Thele  warm  ex- 
halations are  of  very  fingtilar  efficacy  in  promoting  fweat, 
opening  the  fubcut-meous  dudh,  foftening  the  hardened 
parts,  relaxinj^  fuch  as  arc  tcnic  and  rigid,  and  diflblving 
vifcous  and  tenacious  humours.  Vapour  baths  are  there- 
fore of  lingular  fervice  in  cold  diflempers,  ana(arcat,OBdo- 
matoua  tnmourf,  and  where  the  limbs  are  become  para- 
lytic. In  that  terrible  fpecles  of  tenefmus  which  gene- 
rally accompanies  a  dyfentcry,  the  fleams  of  milk  in 
which  clder-Aowers  have  been  boiled,  alTord  inllantaneous 
relief. 

Bath,  in  antitjuity,  a  meafare  of  capacity  ufed  among 
the  Jews,  containmg  the  tenth  part  of  an'ODer,or  fevenr 

gallons  and  four  [iinr-  n-;  :i  liquid  meafim |  Ot  dUCC  pCCfct 
aild  three  pints  as  i  dry  uicafurc. 

Baths,  in  architecture,  fuperb  buiMingf  eifedcdby the 
ancients  for  the  fake  of  bathing. 

Knightt  of  the  Bath,  a  military  order  in  Eilg1and# 
inAituted  according  to  (ome  authors  by  Richard  II.  who 
confined  their  numoer  to  four »  but  others  fay  that  it  unw 
founded  by  Henry  IV.  ill  the  year  1399,8*4  their'niimbcr 
limited  to  torty-luu  >  * 

M  m  »  Their 
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Their  motto  is  trts  in  unt,  alluding  to  the  three  theo- 
iogical  virtues. 

BATK'Kot,  the  daughter  of  a  voice,  a  nune  even  by 
the  Jews  to  one  of  their  oracles.  It  confilb  of  a  7ant>fti> 

cal  mtfTuuI  of  proJi^niiip  future  cvcnti  hy  the  fuft  words 
they  hear  from  »ny  pcrion's  niouth,  and  which  they  con 
fidcr  as  a  voice  from  heaven  to  ijiftnift  them io  the  mat- 
ter they  are  enijuiring  about. 

Batm-Metal,  a  mixed  metal,  conCllJn^  of  copper 
r  ;r/  ;n"dwi:h  /inc,  and  genctalljr  Called prmce'sffietal. 
S^u  i'lUNCt's  Met 

liA  IMAN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  weight  ufcd  at 
Smyrna,  containing  fix  okca,  of  four  hundred  drams  each, 
which  amount  to  fixteen  poimda,  fix  ounce*,  and  fifteen 
drams  Enalilh  weight. 

BATON*  or  Bastok.   See  B a  stow. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA,  bitile  of  the  frogs 
and  mice,  the  title  of  an  ckgaji;  buiiclquc  poem,  com- 
monly afcribed  to  Homer. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Greek,  ^7pax^>  ^ 
frog,  (iu(,  a  moute*  and  ^ctx"*  battle. 

'l'h^■  t^i.ff  of  tVii-  li./tlf  :s  thr  dt-nth  of  Pfycharpax,  a 
tncMic,  Ion  to 'I  .ix.<rtrs,  who  bii;).;  iv.ouiii- 1!  on  the  back 
of  Phyfl^ii.itiin^,  tr'^',  or.  a  voyii.'c  to  htr  j>jlatc,  to 
which  (fee  had  nn  itt  !  hum,  wjs  ictzcd  with  tear,  on  (ee- 
ini;  himfelf  in  the  i:i  .i  JK  of  a  pond,  fo  that  he  tumbled 
otf  and  was  drowned.  The  mice  fufpeding  thatPhylig' 
nathus  bad  fliakeft  him  off  with  dermn,  dcmaod«.'d  fitii- 
fadion,  and,  by  unanimous  coofent,  declared  waragaioft 
the  frogs. 

BATTALIA,  an  army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

BATT,^LlON,  a  fmall  boily  of  infantry  drawn  up 
io  order  of  batde,  and  ready  to  engaj^e. 

A  b.ittjlior:  ufually  contains  from  hve  to  eight  hundred 
men  ;  but  the  number  is  not  precifely  determined.  They 
are  divided  into  tluee  companies,  one  of  which  is  grcna 
dicrs.  1  hey  are  ufually  drawn  up  with  fix  men  in  file, 
or  one  before  another.  Some  regiments  confill  of  one 
liattalion  only,  while  others  are  divided  into  tour  or 
five. 

BATTEN,  a  name  given  by  wcrknicn  to  a  fcantling 
of  wooden  ftuff,  from  two  to  four  inches  bro»d,  and 
about  an  inch  thick ;  the  Itngfb  is  generally  vny  confi- 
derable,  but  undetermined. 

This  term  is  chiefly  ufed  to  fpeaking  of  doors  and 
wii;  L>\v-fhutttrs  which  are  not  framed  with  whole  deal, 
with  (lylei,  rails  and  panncU,  like  wainfcot ;  but  ap 
pear  to  tht  eu'  asiif  they  were  really  fuch,  by  means  of 
thcfc  battens,  braddcd  on  the  plain  board  round  thccdjjcs, 
and  fometimes  acrols  them  up  and  down,  in  different 
mannen,  acceidiag  as  the  workman  would  imiutetbis 
or  that  different  kinds  of  wainlctn. 

Battens  $f  iht  Hauhes,  anicnLft  feamen,  thin,  long 
pieces  of  board  or  hoops,  jlong  the  edges  of  trie 

tarpjwlings  \v  b.:cti  cover  the  hatches  at  fea,  to  confine 
therm  clofc  to  the  hatch  and  prevent  the  water  from  run- 
ning off  the  deck  into  the  lower  apartments  of  the  fiiip. 
The  tarpawling  is  a  broadViece  of  tarred  canvas.  See 
Hatchway. 

BAT  Th  KING,  in  the  military  art.  Implies  the  at- 
tacking a  place,  work,  or  the  like  with  heavy  artillery. 

BATTEMlfC-PiccHs,  arc  large  pieces  of  ordttance, 
proper  for  battering  a  fortification.   See  Cahmon. 

BATTZRine-RAM,  a  machine  ufed  by  the  ancients  in 
ficges,  for  battering  the  walla  and  towers  of  a  fortified 
place. 

The  ufe  of  this  machine  is  very  ancient,  and  the  in- 
vention of  it  afcribed  to  di/Ecrent  people.  It  was  of  two 
kinds,  flung  or  unflung. 

The  former  wr.s  compofed  of  a  large  beam  of  oak,  re- 
fcmblini^  a  flj  p's  mart,  of  prodigious  Irngth  and  thick- 
ncfs,  h.;vin^  the  end  armc  J  v\  ith  a  head  of  iron  propor- 
tioned to  the  body,  and  ic:'embling  that  of  s  ram,  and 
thence  it  bad  its  name.  This  terrible  machine,  which 
accordin;^  to  Vitruvius  weighed  440OOO  pounds,  was 
fufpcndtd,  and  equally  ballanctd,  like  the  beam  of  a  pair 
of  fc.iU-f,  vviih  a  chain,  or  a  large  cable,  v,  'iiih  fuppcrtr  li 
It  in  tlic  air  ii»  a  (Iron^  frame  of  timber,  wii.ch  wii  puOitd 
forw  ards,  on  the  hll  ng  up  of  the  ditch,  to  a  certain  dif- 
tancc  fiom  the  wall,  by  means  of  rollers  or  wbccis.  The 
frame  was  fccuicd  from  being  let  on  fice  by  the  befieged. 


by  fcvetal  covtr^ngs,  with  which  it  was  then  caf«i 
over. 

Plate  XWUfg,  u  reprefents  the  battering  ram  fufpeod* 
ed.   1.  The  ram.  3.  The  form  of  tu  head,  faftened  to 

the  ciicrriioa,  Ilvhi  Iv,  tl.:<.c  cr  f>nir  b-:nJs  of  iron,  fuur 
tt-t  III  bKaJih.  At  :tic  cxticmay  o)  each  of  thcle  band; 
(4 ;  w^i  a  chain  of  the  fame  metal,  one  end  of  which  was 
Irfikned  to  a  hook,  (6)  .nd  at  the  other  cxCicmi^  of  each 
of  thefc  chains  was  a  caLir  (irmly  bound  to  the  laft  link. 
Tbefie  cables  ran  the  whole  length  the  beam  t(>  tlic  (.nil 
of  the  ram  (7),  where  they  were  all  boui.d  t  j^Lth-.r  as 
fafl  .is  pt.lT^blc  With  Imall  r()j>cs.  'J  o  rhc  i  nd  of  thefe 
cables  another  was  iixed,  eompofcd  of  fevcrai  firoog 
cords  platted  together  to  a  certain  length,  and  then  niB-' 
ning  hngie  (8),  At  each  of  thcle  fevrral  men  were 
placed,  to  balance  and  work  the  nacbine.  lo.  The 
chain  or  cable  by  u>hi;h  it  hung  to  the  CIO&  bcim  (ll)» 
fixed  on  the  top  <if  the  fiame. 

The  unfu^ciidcd  ram  differed  from  this  only  in  the 
manner  of  working  it :  for,  ioftead  of  being  dui^  by  « 
chain  or  cabli^  it  moved  on  Anall  wbeak  00  anoCBer 
large  beam. 

BATmiHC'RAM,  in  heraldry,  is  a  bearing,  or  coat 
of  arms,  fdembUng  the  nulhajy  engine  of  the  fame 

name. 

BATTERY,  in  the  military  art,  a  p&n^t  tfarown upi 
or  fonned  of  fafcincs,  &c,  for  covering  the  gunneia,  Ice 
from  the  (hot  of  the  enemy. 

All  firld  batteiies  confift  •  f  four  ihitf  parts  namely, 
the  ditch,  the  parapet,  tiic  piatSuiin,  aisd  tiic  maga- 

lie. 

The  ditch  is  ufually  dug  in  tbe  front  and  fides,  and 
fonictimes  miitc  round  }  miJferves  no<  only  to fumifli  the 
earth  neccHary  for  the  parapet,  but  it  alio  prevents  the 
enemy  from  entering  the  battery  fo  rc;idily  as  he  might 
oth-jiwifc  do.  The  ditch  in  front  is  commonly  eigh- 
tcaj  <.i  twenty  fctt  broad,  and  the  depth  about  (even  or 
(ight  tecrt  i  the  fi.lcs  floping  towards  the  bottom,  w bicb 
1^  about  fix  feet  wide :  but  the  diuhcs  on  the  fide*  are 
shout  ten  feet  wide,  and  lis  fcet  deep.  Thefc  are  tbe  di- 
ni' iiH;  ii>.  iifu.illy  ::ivm  ;  but  the  ^cncrji  pi^cTicc  fccmj 
m  be,  only  to  get  earth  fuflicient  for  tiie  work,  ana  noc 
mind  the  regularity  of  the  ditch  ;  for  as  thefe  works  in 
attacks  are  ufually  done  by  night,  the  keeping  ftii^y  l» 
the  afTigned  dimenfions  is  hardly  pradicable. 

The  parapet  is  generally  raifcd  about  three  cr  four  fret 
distant  from  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  the  fpace  Kt:  be- 
tween, called  the  bcrni  or  f  >rc!j:u3,  fcrving  to  Wjic  the 
rubbifh  beat  down  by  ti:ie  enemies  lliot,  that  it  may  not 
fall  into  the  ditch. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  parapet  ihould  be  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet,  in  order  to  be  cannon-proof,  and  about 
fevtn  or  ci^ht  feet  h!^li,  when  the  enemy  has  no  com- 
mand abuvc  the  battery :  but  if  they  have  a  coauDaiKl 
over  this  height,  the  parapet  fhould  be  raifed  high  caoiigb 
to  cover  the  men  when  they  load  the  guns. 

The  length  of  the  parapet  depends  on  the  number  of 
guns  to  be  employed  in  the  battery. 

Thus,  for  one  gun  allow  eight  yaids  ;n  length  ;  and 
f!x  \  .irds  more  for  every  other  gun  :  fo  two  guns  have 
fourteen  yards,  three  gUAS  twenty  yards,  tour  guns 
twenty-fix  yards,  ice. 

There  Ihould  be  great  care  taken  that  the  battery  be 
not  enfiladed  or  raked  by  tbe  enemies  cannon :  ncgledf 
of  this  kir.d  .i;i- oft:  n  fatal  to  the  officers;  .uid  '.vjiukts,  as 
was  well  known  at  the  iieee  of  Carihagcua,  anno  1741  ; 
but  this  is  eafily  prevented  by  raifing  at  one  or  both  vv. 
of  the  parapcu  a  bank  acrofs  the  battery  called  an  epaulc-  - 
mentt  of  the  lame  thicknefii  and  height  with  the  i>aiapcc, 
and  about  fifteen  or  cijihtetn  feet  long. 

The  parapet  conGfta  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  wall 
and  the  nic  [I  :. . 

The  wall  IS  that  part  of  the  parapet  which  is  coBtaio- 
ed  in  one  piece  from  end  to  cod,  and  is  about  tSSO  and  Ik 
half  or  three  feet  high. 

Tlie  merlons  are  detached  piecei  of  the  parapet,  kav< 
ing  opMiiag>  c.i!I.  J  cmbrafurei, through  which  the  cao" 
noil  dtlivtt  tbtif  lliut. 

I  lie  embrafurcs  fhould,  as  much  as  is  poflible,  be  cut 
perpendicular  to  the  parapet  }  therefore  the  battery  IhouUl 
be  parallel,  or  nearly  fo,  to  tbe  ohjeA  to  bt  battered :  for 
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liifcd  ibota  faave  moft  force ;  and  oblique  embrafures 
.weaken  the  merlons,  or  parts  of  the  parapet  ftuding  be* 
twccn  the  cml^rjfurcs. 

The  ctnbralurcii  arc  ulually  about  two  or  two  and  a  half 
fcec  wide  on  the  infidc,  and  about  nine  or  ten  feet  on  the 
outiide ;  whereby  the  cannon  msy.be  traverfed  from  the 
right  to  the  left^  fo  as  to  ooaunand  a  pretty  targe  extent 
jn  front.  The  diftance  from  the  middle  of  one  embrafurc 
to  the  miJdk  of  the  next  ihould  be  about  eighteen  feet, 
in  order  to  leave  fufficicnt  room  for  the  wm  Icmtr  'he 
guns,  and  the  ftowagc  of  the  (hot  and  other  neceQ'aries. 

Platforms  are  generally  laid  (loping  towards  l&e  para- 
pet nine  or  ten  iiwhea  i  this  carries  o^  tbe  4-ain,  prevents 
the  gun  from  recoiling  fo  much  when  Bnd,  as  it  would 
do  if  laid  level ;  and,  when  loaded*  h  ia  nrace  eafily 
brought  to  the  embrafure. 

In  temporary  batteries,  the  platforms  are  made  of  planks 
laid  acrofs  fome  groand  timber*  or  fleepen:  there  is 
|if«ally  a  platform  made  to  each  gun  {  it  is  about  eigh- 
teen feet  long,  eight  feet  broad  next  the  parapet,  and 
about  fourteen  feet  broad  at  the  tail,  the  intermediacc 
fp^i  '  iLtween  the  platform  lerVing  for  die  fliot  and 
otJ>er  n«cefianes. 

Wines  uplatfocm  is  to  be  laid' on  marfhy  ground,  firil 
-  lay  n  ioarac  tra  of  fafcioes'}  cover  thefe  with  hurdles  of 
twdve  or  fifteen  fieet  long,  and  fix  or  feven  bnad  ;  on 
thefe  lay  a  floor  of  thrt  c  or  four  inches  of  earth,  and 
therein  lay  the  dcepcrs,  and  orcr  thefe  the  planks. 

When  a  battcrv  isbuiltof  ftone  or  brick,  the  platform 
is  generalhr  a  nat^ihme-  paveomic  nuiginj^  the  whole 
lei^di  of  ae  bstter]r.s.  this,  on  account  ot  its  refifting 
the  injuries  of  the  weather  for  a  lonj^  time,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  planks;  but,  in  cafe  of  a  bombardment,  (uch  a 
platform  is  to  be  avoided,  bcraufc  the  (hells  will  not 
fuUv  break  the  pavccncnt,.but  alfo,  by  driving  about  the 
broiGen  fioocs,  do  the  troops  much  mifchief. 

The  magazine  to  a,fidd-battecy  is  ufaaily  made  about 
fifty  or  fixty  yards  behind  the  platform :  it  is  a  cavinr 
dag  in  the  ground,  about  four  feet  deep;  the  earth 
whereof  is  tlirown  between  the  pit  and  the  platform  ; 
the  fides  of  the  pit  are  fomctimcs  planked  routid  to  keep 
it  dtjf  and  piereat  the  canh  from  crumbling  in  i  and 
tbe  powder  bands  placed  beidnaiecovered  tmdi  hnr^ 
and  earth,  or  tanned  hides,  to  pfcftrve  die  powder  irom 
wet  and  fire. 

'l"he  communication  to  the  magazine  is  by  a  flopin?; 
trench  beginning  to  defcenJ  about  hvc  or  fix  yards  behind 
the  platform  ;  and  the  earth  thrown  on  that  fide  where  it 
will  moft  conveniently  cover  the  pcrfons  who  remove  the 
Imrds  of.  powder  from  tbe  great  magazine  to  the  battery 
or  fmall  magazine. 

When  there  are  many  cannon  in  battery,  and  the  fer- 
vice  is  quick,  it  it  cullomary  to  have  to  every  two  pieces 
m  ftnaU  magasine  to  hold  20.  or  ^  barrels  of  powder : 
tine  is  plaeu  aboat  15-0^0  yards  behind  the  platform, 
and  againd  the  mer!  jn  S  ".wcrn  the  cannon  ;  and  as  thefe 
barrels  arc  ufcd,  ti.  y  ^.i.  iv (  laced  by  others  from  the 
great  magazine. 

At  each  magazine  a  centinel  is  placed  to  prevent  acci- 
denta  ^  and  tu  prevent  perfons  coming  into  the  battery 
and  snagasines  who  have  no  bufincfs  there,  a  trench  is 
AMtietimes  dug  behind  tbe  magazine,  and  carried  into  the 
trenches  wlii»  ommiutticate  between  the  magazine  and 
battery. 

7c  attfintS  a  Fafdne  Battery.— For  one  eon  provide 
lalciiMs  of  9  foet,  6ooi  of  6  feet,  tooj  of  3ieet,  iso. 
And,  for  every  other  piece  of  9  feet,  400 ;  of  6  feetj 

100  }  of  3  feet,  100;  inch  fafcine  being  about  nine 
inches  thick. ;  aiid  let  there  bc  three  or  four  pickets  Uir 
every'  fifcinc,  for  manv  will  break  indriviuL';. 

Trace  the  limits  of  the  parapet  in  two  parallel  lint  s 
abCMSt  «ig)ilccn  feet  diflant,  allowing  eight  yards  in  length 
for  one  gun,  and  fix  yards  for  every  other  gon  and 
alon^  theib  lines  cut  a  trench  about  half  a  fpade  deep. 

J  ,.iy  a  row  of  nine  feet  fafcines  alunp  one  trench,  ob- 
Terving  that  their  ends  bc  well  jammed  one  into  the 
4>cher«  and  let  each  be  pegg^-d  down  with  two  pickets, 
drove  inio  the  gjiound  till  the  head  is  funk  into  the 
fafcine. 

Clofc  to  this  row  lav  another,  letting  the  two  end  ones 
be  of  6x  Itfiif  and  (he  reft  nine  tect,  whereby  th»joinings 
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in  this  row  will  not  fall  agatnft  the  joinings  in  the  firll 
row :  let  thefo  he  alio  ftaEed  down  as  before.    Clofe  to 

the  fcconJ  row  \±y  a  third  all  of  nine  feet.  Clofe  to  the 
third  lay  a  lourih,  the  two  end  ones  being  fix  feet,  and 
the  reft  nine  feet.  In  tiiis  manner  lav  the  rows  of 
fafcines  within  the  limits  ftakcd  out,  which  will  be  co-* 
vcrcd  with  twenty-four  rows }  then  over  this  fioor  of 
.■afcincs  fprinkle  earth  to  (ill  uj)  the  hoUows,  and  let  the 
whole  be  trod  or  rammed  down.  '  • 

On  the  tlrll  floor  l.iv  a  (ccorid,  obfcrvintr,  that  as  in 
the  tirtt  floor  every  tt'tond  row  ended  with  fix  feet 
fafcines ;  fo  in  the  fecond  floor  let  cverj-  odd  row  end 
with  fix.feet  ones,  whereby  the  joinings  of  no  two 
cines  in  this  floor  will  fall  over  the  joinings  of  the  fafctnei 
below  thcui.  Let  the  oulfidc  rows  in  the  fecond  floor  bc 
fo  placed  over  thofe  of  the  lower,  that  there  be  a  little 
floping  preferved,  the  work  narrowing  upwards.  The 
pickets  which  ftake  down  this  floor  are  to  be  drove  up  t<» 
the  head,  and  the  channels  or  hollows  in  the  floor  are  to 
he  filled  up  with  earth.  In  this  manner  lay  four  floors, 
which  will  raife  the  work  to  about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet :  and  that  part  of  the  breaft>worlc  called  the  wall  will 
be  compleated.  , 

Meafure  froth  each  end  of  the  wall  twelve  feet,  there 
drive  a  (laltej  and  plant  pther  ibkes  at  every  intermedin 
ate  eighteen  feet :  this  being  done  on  the  mfide  of  the 
wall,  let  other  fl^akes  bc  planted  on  the  outfidc,  either  di- 
rectly oppofitc  the  former, or  in  the  line  towards  the  place 
where  the  gun  is  more  particularly  intended  to  deliver  its 
filot.  Plant  Other ^ftftkes  ah  the  infide,  one  a  foot  diAanc  - 
on  each  fide  the  former,  and  this  will  leave  fpaoes  of  two 
feet  each  for  the  inner  opening  of  the  embrafures  :  then, 
on  the  outfide,  plant  other  flakes  at  five  or  fix  feet  diftancc 
from  the  former  ones,  one  on  cat  h  fici^-,  a:id  fpaccs  of  ten  ' 
or  twelve  fcxt  will  be  marked  out  for  the  outfidc  openings 
of  the  embrafures. 

In  the  diredion  Of  the  juickets  which  limit  the  inner 
and  outef  openings  of  flie  einbrafures,  let  fingic  rows  of 
fafcincM  be  ftakcd  down  acrofs  the  wall,  and  thefe  w  1!  bc 
the  fjdci  of  the  embrafures;  fill  the  intermediate  fpaccs 
or  merlons  with  foWs  of  fafcines  laid  leni^thwifc  to  the 
wall,  and  this  ivili  be  the  iirft  floor  of  the  merlon,  whicA 
is  to  be  pidteted  down,  and  the  hollows  filled  vHthi  earth 
as  before  dtrc6^ed.  Let  other  floors  be  faifed  in  like 
manner,  tmtll  the  merlons  arc  carried  up  to  about  five  or 
fix  tccr,  or  more,  it  nfccrliarv  ;  and  on  the  top  ot  each  let 
a  bed  or  floor  of  earth  bc  laid  oi  about  ct -h:  or  twelve 
inches  thick. 

Acrofs  tbe  top  of  the  inner  opening  of  the  embrafurc, 
cither  lay  a  bundle  or  10  or  12  Mcina  bouiid  tozcth^r, 
or  :i<,  many  f^ufFcd  into  a  kind  of  bafkct  open  at  bdu^ends, 
aud  the  bundle  well  ftakcd  to  the  merlons. 

Provide  a  blind  made  of  planks  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  to  fit  the  inner  opening  of  the  embrafurc,  which 
I  is  to  be  put  up,  white  the  gunners  are  londini;  the  piece, 
to  prcfervc  them  from  the  fire  of  the  niiifk^.trv. 

The  cheeks  or  licit-s  or  the  cmiir^fur;  5  arc  to  flope  fo, 
as  to  have  the  top  wider  than  thi-  bottom  ;  which  not  only 
leaves  a  greater  opciiin^  tor  the  b!<ifi  of  the  gun,  but  thefe 
(lopes  in  works  of  this  kind  givc  a  greater  dejjree  of 
ftrength  to  fuppwt  themfelves  againft  the  thruft  of  the 
upper  parts. 

Againft  each  cml'rifure  l.iy  on  the  pround  five  pieces 
of  timber  called  flecpers,  of  about  eighteen  ftet  lone,  and 
lix  or  eight  inches  fquare ;  let  the  ends  next  the  embra- 
fure be  placed  at  fuch  a  diilance  from  one  another,  that 
the  diftance  from  out  to  out  be  about  fix  feet,  the  other 
ends  fprcadid'-;  a^out  twelve  or  Ti  iT'ccn  feet  from  out  to 
our  ;  drive  tv.'tj  itukcs  or  a'.-tnit  tiircc  :achcs  fquare  \nict 
the  crround  on  both  lidt-i  of  each  end  of  every  ilccper, 
'.■vl-.ticby  they  Will  be  kept  flcadv  in  their  placed,  and  let 
the  earth  bc  well  rammed  and  beat  up  clofc  to  them  : 
but  obfcrvc  to  let  the  tails  of  the  Qeepers  be  raifed  about 
fix  or  eight  inches  higher  than  the  e^  neat  the  wall, 
to  prevent  the  cannon  from  recoiling  too  much  when 
fired. 

Cover  the  flecpers  with  planks  of  about  two  inches  , 
thick  laid  crofswife  \  that  next  the  embrafures  being 
about  eight  feet  long,  the  reft  gradually  increafing,  fo  that 

the  plank  at  the  fail  be  about  four  teen  ftet  long]  and  let 
the  pbuks  be  nailed  to  the  ilcepeti. 

On 
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On  this  floor  fix  a  piece  of  timber  of  about  fix  or  eight 
Inches  Iquaft  next  the  embrafurc,  to  fcrv  c  as  a  I'pur  for 
thecarrianwlKcb  tP  lEnock  againft  (and  is  therdorc 
ufually  railed  the  knodccr)  when  the  gun  i»  run  up  to  the 
wall ;  n'  t  -,  ing  that  tlie  fpuT  be  Uid  fMnlld  la  the  ob- 
ject to  be  biUCTcd. 

The  vrhole  nbtfimn  JboaM  b«  of  oak*  if  it  ew  be 
had. 

If  there  is  Wf  iamgu  of  die  bettcries  being  raked  by 
the  enemies  cannon,  let  an  cpwilement  or  fcrcen  be  rtifed 
at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  jrarspet,  jmning  to  it,  and  con'* 

ftruQcd  by  floors  of  fufcincs,  as  btforc  (hewn:  then»  all 
the  Itcaggiing  twigs  of  the  r^ii'ciiics  being  cut  oiF,  the  bat' 
tcry  is  conftrudicJ. 

A  battery  thus  nuKie  will  do  in  cafe  of  hafte*  and  where 
earth  enough  is  not  eafilv  had  ;  but  as  it  is  fubjefk  to  be 
fired  when  the  wood  is  dry,  it  is  not  fo  much  in  ufe  as 
anoihi.  r  lort  called  a  coffer  battery,  cfptcially  where  wood 
is  fcarcf  and  earth  plenty. 

A  Qdfir  Battery  is  that  where  the  fides  of  the  wall 
and  merlons  only  arc  formed  of  fafcinci,  and  tJl  the  ca- 
vities or  included  fpaoes  filled  with  earth* 

The  place  of  the  battery  being  determined,  miu  tmx, 
with  a  lifK-  of  fomc  kind,  the  limits  of  the  parapet  of  about 
eighteen  ur  twenty  feet  thick  j  and  three  or  four  feet  be- 
fore the  parapet  mark  out  with  lines,  or  ftakes,thelimiu 
of  the  ditch  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  broadt  or  more, 
if  earth  is  wanted,  allowing  eight  yards  in  length  fiMrooe 

gun,  and  f;x  yards  more  for  every  otl'-r  cm 

On  the  uutlmcs  ol  the  parapet,  cut  «  .i^iich  of  about 
five  or  fix  inches  wide  iuid  deep,  and  therein  lay  a  row  of 
fafcines,  the  ends  being  jammed  one  into  the  other ;  let 
theie  be  flaked  down  :  lay  on  them  another  row,  fo  that 
the  ioiaingi  of  theCe  be  not  diredJy  over  the  joisMU  of 
the  lower  one,  and  the  knoti  of  all  the  bands  tumM  in- 
wards ;  ftakc  thffi:  down,  and  on  (hem  lay  in  like  man- 
tier  a  thud  and  a  fourth  row,  U.S..  until  the  height  be 
about  three  feet.  The  fame  kind  of  work  being  done  at 
theeodsiand  for  theepaulemeataifwamedttbecoAnrfor 
the  wall  will  be  made. 

Then  let  the  men  be  difpofed  along  the  place  intended 
for  the  ditch,  and  with  the  proper  tools  break  the  ground, 
and  tl  r  V.'.  t  into  the  coffer,  where  another  fet  of  men  are, 
as  the  earth  is  thrown  in,  to  fjpread  it  and  ftamp  it  down 
with  rammers  j  and  this  WOflciStO  bc  continued  untUthc 
cofinr  is  filled. 

When  the  wall  is  finiChed,  let  the  embrafuret  be  ftakcd 
out  as  before,  and  a  cofTLi  fi  .1  1  '.w  lir;c  iri.inner,  as  for 
the  wall,  for  each  nicrlon,  which  is  alio  to  bc  tiilt^d  with 
earth,  and  rammed  down. 

The  other  articles  in  the  preceding  battery  are  to  be 
followed  in  this,  the  only  dinctence  being  in  the  raaking 
of  thr  parapet. 

Wiien  ^  proper  place  for  a  temporary  battery  is  dcAi- 
tutc  both  of  dry  eaith  and  wood  ;  then  materials  muU  be 
carried  to  the  place  \  thefc  ufually  ate  g^ioiu  and  earth- 

'  7«  mtth  a  Galim  BATTKRY.->-Aloilg  the  line  pitched 
out  for  the  battery,  let  the  gabions  w  planted  in  the 
places  where  the  merlons  are  to  be:  the  gabions  ufcd  are 
of  tive,  fix,  iu)d  fevcn  feet  in  diwneter,  and  eight  feet 
hi^h.  Each  merlon  muft  have  fefen;  that  it,  three 
within  of  fix  lieet  diameter,  ocKt  two  of  levcn  fieet  diame- 
ter, and,  on  the  outfide,  two  of  five  feet  diameter;  ob> 
IVi  ilii;-  to  leave  proper  open ii  j;  ;  :r  -he  cmbrafares,  of 
about  two  feet  on  the  iofide,  ..uJ  ;iu;v  or  ten  on  the  out- 
fide. 

Or  thus :  let  the  merlons  bc  made  of  gabions  five  feet 
diameter  \  then  put  four  within,  three  in  the  middle,  and 
two  on  the  outfide ;  thitoonftniAioo  beiag  ratlm  ftioogcr 
than  the  former. 

The  ends  and cpamkaeniiaicaKbftnBCdl^lhneiews 
•f  gabions. 

The  floors  or  bottoms  of  the  cmbrafares  are  to  be  filled 
with  gabions  of  about  three  iiwthigb,  and  of  a  pra|icr 
diameter,  to  fill  up  the  fpaces  between  the  nertoas. 

The  gabions  biin;^  placed,  they  are  to  bc  filled  with 
earth  brought  from  the  ncareft  places  th.it  will  afford  it, 
in  the  earth-facks  ;  or  elic  they  may  be  filled  with  diinii, 
■tingled  with  iuA\  and,  in  cafes  of  neceifity,  they 
nj  be  filed  wttb  lai^gc  fiigg^Ch'  or  UlleMraod^  oIk 


ferving  that  the  voids  betwcca  the  gabibns  are  jtfa 
filled. 

Batteries  of  this  conAru£Uon  are  ufualij  made  oa 
marfhy  or  lockv  ground. 
Battery  ^Enfiladty  is  that  whidi  fcaon  orl«M|a 

the  whole  length  uf  a  flraight  line. 

Batthry  ih  Etharpf,  is  one  that  plays  obliquely. 

BATTt&ir  dt  Rrvtrjtt  that  which  plays  on  the  back  of 
the  enemy. 

Battshy  d  JUfuhtt,  is  when  the  caBMii«i«aot  load- 
ed with  their  full  chsrge  of  powder,  (etiiatthe  fnlls  nuy 

ftrikc  the  ground  1  LfitrL  ihev  reach  the  place,  and  by 
rifing  again  kap  over  the  wail  and  do  cji^cution  amoog 
the  befieged. 

Cr»/$  Battzkies  are  two  batteries  which  play  athwaic 
one  another,  upon  the  fame  ob^eA,  forming  an  angle,  and 
beating  with  more  violence  and  deftrudioai  beCMiCl«hi| 
one  bullet  ilukes  the  other  beats  down. 

Qmtradi  Batte  k  y  is  wbCB  ftMnI  goM  flif  M  ikl 
fame  time  upon  one  place. 

Stmi  or  Bmiti  Battiky  is  when  the  platform  «■ 
which  the  guna  are  nbocd  iafiink  into  the  eaitb,  fo  that 
there  muft  be  trenches'  or  embrafuret  cut  in  the  «anh, 
againfl  th;-  mu//.lcs  of  tbt-  r;"n5,  for  paflages  to  iht-  fhur, 

Batte  a  Y  ^  Mvtany  differs  ftom  a  lottery  of  can- 
non, in  bciaf  fiwk  iMD  tks  cw^  aad  iMviflf  ■» 
hrafum. 

Battcbv,  in  law,  the  flrikin^,  bearing,  or  oicrlag 

any  violence  to  another  prrlor,  for  which  damage*  may 
bc  rrcovered  :  but  if  the  pljintiff  made  tbe  firft  ailattlt, 
the  defendant  (hall  be  acq  mtir  J^aadAOplliBliff  nnnMl 
to  the  king  for  his  faliic  iuit. 

Battery  is  freijuently  confeui>ded  with  aflault,  though 
in  law  tlHqr  different  offences  \  and  the  defendant 
may  be  feoftd  guilty  of  aflault,  though  ar«fuitted  of  (be 
V  Jttcry:  there  may  therefore  be  an  afTi 
battery  ;  but  battery  always  implies  an  aiiault.  See 
Assault. 

BATTEURS  tTEfir^  wn  looots  fent  out  on  hotfe. 
back  befisre  the  front,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  armjr, 

Ibmc  miles,  diftancc  to  miVr  dif  cvertcs. 

BA  I'TLE,  a  gcr.cral  engagemt.u  hvjrwccn  two  ar- 
mies, in  a  country  lufficiently  open  iur  thcin  to  encoun- 
ter in  ftont,  and  for  the  greater  part  at  leafl  of  die  line 
to  engage.  Other  great  adiont,  though  of  a  longer  do> 
ration,  and  perhaps  a«M>ded  «ida  greater  Amfjlltcr,  «e 
only  called  nghts. 

Ac/v^/Battu.  8eeDivaio«tE»OAOiMUT»IiM^ 

Battlb  it  alfo  ufed  figur«tivd]rftrniC|iiefaMitianof 

a  battle  in  fculpture,  painttng,  Stc 

BaTtli-Royal,  arooi^  fportfroca,  implies  a  fifjc^ 

between  thrrr,  ti'.  r,  or  fi-vrn  rncl««:,  3!'  en^ijcd  fagether^ 
fo  that  the  L'jck  '.\1iiLh  liajids  ItMigelt  wins  the  battle. 

Ba  itlk-.^x,  >c l  id  of  halbert  forn»crly  ufcd  by  the 
infantry,  and  hrlt  introduced  into  England  by  tlw 
Danes. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  archite£lure,  are  mdenturea 
or  notches  in  the  top  of  a  wall,  or  other  building,  in  the 
form  of  embrafures. 

BA  r  rOLOGY,  in  grammar,  implies  a  foperflwou* 
repetition  oi  fome  words  or  fentences. 

BATTONjorBATTOoir.  SeeBASTOir, 

BATTORY,  in  commerce,  a  name  given  bf  ths 
Hanfe-towns  to  thck  warchoufcs  in  foreign  countrie"!. 

BAVARIA,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  Cicrman  empire, 
lyii)^  between  Auftria  on  the  ilafl,  and  Swabia  on  tlltf 
West.  'I  be  duke  of  Bavaria  is  one  of  (be  nine  eledoro* 

BAVINS,  in  the  military  art,  ate  faggots  of  bruft 
wood,  with  the  brufh  at  length. 

BAUM,  Mdifa^  in  botany,  a  plant  with  fquare  ftalks, 
and  oblong,  pointed,  dark  green,  and  fomewluc  hairy 
leavcsy  in  pairs  ;  in  the  bofoms  of  which  comc^  forth 
pale,  fedtBfll,  labiated  flower«,  fcveral  of  which  ftand  ro' 
gethcr  on  one  pedicle,  wtdi  the  upper  tip  roundifh  ,  ere^ 
and  ehwcn,  aild  d»  lower  divided  intu  three  Ccgmentx. 
It  is  perennial  I  a  native  of  mountainous  places  m  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  flowers  in  our  gardens  m 
Junc._ 

This  plant,  formerlv  celebrated  for  cephalic,  cordiaiv 
flomacbic,  utetiac,,aBd  vtber  virtnei^  is  now  juftly  rautked 
I  amone 
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jmong  the  milder  corroborants.  It  has  a  pleafafit  rmell, 
rautnrlut  of  ^  kmon  kind,  and  a  weak  aromatic  ufte  ■, 
gf  liodi  iriiick  it  lofa  a  confiderable  part  on  being  dried  ^ 
]  flight  rougbiflinefs  with  which  the  herb  isaoooiDpaaiedt 

kcoming  at  the  fame  time  more  fenfible. 

The  infufions  of  this  plant  arc  lometimes  drank  a5  tea 
in  chronical  diforders  proceeding  from  debility  and  rc- 
lasadoo,  indlMietimeii,  acidulated  with  lemon  juice,  as 
a  diluent  in  acute  difotdeta.  The  diftiUed  water  ii  pfttty 
tlrongly  impregnated  with  the  grateful  ftavolir  of  the 
plant ;  and  the  elTential  oil,  which  is  of  a  vellowilh  co- 
luorand  very  fragrant  fmell,  is  rccottmendcd  by  HofF- 
tun  as  an  excellent  corroborant  of  the  nervous  fyftcm. 

£AY,  a  gulph  or  inlet  of  the  fea-coaft,  comprehended 
lietwefn  two  capes  or  points  of  land,  n^ere  vcflels  fie> 
tjucntly  ride  at  amhor  iheltered  from  the  wind. 

Bay,  among  farmers,  that  part  of  a  barn  where  the 
curn  is  laid  up,  or  the  mow  made.  Thus  if  a  barn  con- 
ii\  uf  a  floor  and  two  heads,  they  call  it  a  barn  of  two 

Bay  is  alfo  one  of  the  colours  of  the  cent  of  borfe»» 
and  has,  perhaps,  its  iuune  from  refanhling  the  cokwr  of 

dried  bay- leaves. 

There  arc  various  degrees  of  this  colour  from  the 
fighicft  bay  to  the  dark,  that  approaches  the  nearcll  to 
ibe  brown,  but  always  more  g^y  and  ihtning.  The 
Itight  bay  is  an  exceeding  beautiful  colour,  becaufe  a 
bright  bay  horft  has  often  a  reddifli  dafli  with  a  gilded 
alpccf,  his  mane  and  tail  black,  with  a  black  or  dark  lift 
down  his  back.  I'hc  iniddlc  colours  of  bay  al(b  have 
often  the  black  lift  with  black  mane  and  tail  ;  and  the 
darit  bays  have  almoft  always  their  knees  and  pafterns 
Uaek»  and  wt  tamn  irith  fevanl  hn»  of  hm/»  that  have 
tihdr  whole  limba  Mack  from  their  knees  and  hocks 
downwards.  The  bays  that  have  no  lifts  down  their 
baciu,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  biack  over  their  reins, 
which  goes  off  by  an  imperceptible  gradation  from  dark 
to  li^t,  toaraids  the  belly  and  flaidcs :  fome  of  tbde  tn- 
cEne  to  a  biowit,  and  ate  mora  or  Ie6  dappled. 

The  bay  u  one  of  ihr  bell  cc.lour'^,  rind  horfes  of  all 
the  dificrcnt  kinds  oi  bays  arc  commonly  good,  unlefs 
when  accidents  happen  to  (fcQ  tbem  when  they  are 
colta.    GUtfoM  m  Htrfit. 

Bay,  among  huntfmen,  is  a  tenn  applied  to  a  deer, 
which  after  having  been  hard  run,  turns  about,  and  de- 
fends himfelf  with  bis  horns  agiatnft  the  dogs  i  in  which 
cafe  he  is  faid  to  ft  and  at  bajr* 
Bay-Salt.    S«:  Salt. 
Bay-Tree.   See  Lauros. 
BAYONET,  in  the  milkaiy  att^UbpKcsstlhaR broad 
dagger,  with  a  hollow  buidle  of  innt,of  a  drcular  ibrm, 
fitted  to  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  where  it  is  faftened  ; 
that  the  foldier  fires  with  the  bayonet  on  the  muzzle  ot 
his  piece,  and  is  always  ready  to  act  againft  the  horfe. 

BAYS,  ia  commerce,  a  fort  of  open  woollen  ftuff, 
having  a  long  nap,  fometimes frized,  and ibaseHlnCi not. 
Jt  is  without  any  wale,  and  wUMightuiakNUiwithtwo 
treddles  like  flannel. 

Bays  arc  chiefly  manufadured  at  Colrhefter  and  Rockin 
in  JEilisx.  The  exportation  of  this  Uuti'  was  formerly 
more  confiderable  than  at  prefent,  the  French  having  now 
Jeamcd  Che  manufadurc.  The  Eo^iJh  bays  are,  how- 
rrcr,  ftill  fent  in  great  quantities  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 

j!-.r?  cvt-T3  tri  lr:i:;,  .  Their  chief  ufc  is  fnr-  r'  rt'hriig  the 
monks  and  nuns,  and  for  linmg  the  iolditrs  ctoaths. 
The  looking-glafs  makers  alfo  life  hasp  bebtnd  their 

l^lailes  to  piefervc  the  tin  foil. 
.  T'he  bfeadth  of  bays  is  commooly  ^om  a  yatd  and  a 

hal  f  to  two  jards,  and  the  teogth  fino  foctjr-two  to  fecty- 

eight. 

BAZAR,  or  Bazaaro,  among  the  caftera  jutibiis,  a 
ijiarkct,  or  place  defigncd  for  trade. 

BAZ AT,  in  commerce,  a  long,  fine  cotton,  brought 
froaa  Jeru&koi,  and  ia  thenoe  often  called  Jerufiaem 
cotton. 

BOIlLTJUM,  in  the  materia  mcdica,  a  gummy  rcfi- 
nous  juice,  flowing  from  an  oriental  tree  of  which  wc 
hive  no  dt;fcnption.  It  is  brought  from  Arabia  and  the 
li^ft  Indies  in  pieces  of  diffstcnt  magnitudes,  of  a  dark 
reddiib  brown  colour  eMeniaUy,  not  unlike  myrrh }  but 
JnicntalJy  clear,  and  ibmeihJng  reGembliog  glufe  h  is  of 
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an  agfmbto  ftidl,  tod  a  bitterUb  d^df  paagenc 

talle. 

This  gummy  reftn  is  rtooatnended  as  a  corroborant 
and  atteniMnt  m  diforders  of  the  brcaft,  for  promoting 
urine  and  the  mcnfes,  and  externally  for  rciblving  or  ma- 
turating hard  tumours  ;  but  is  at  prefent  little  ufed. 

BtACON,  a  fignal  ciedied  on  fome  hill  or  eminence, 
for  giving  notice  of  the  invafion  of  an  enemy. 

It  conSfts  of  pitch-barrels  placed  upon  high  poles,  and 
when  the  enemy  appears,  the  barrels  are  let  on  fire  % 
that  the  flame  in  the  night  time,  and  the  fmoak  ia  the  daji 
fpreads  the  alarm  through  the  whole  country. 

Beacos  alio  iignihcs  a  mark  eredcd  as  a  wanting  to 
feamen  ag>inft  rocks,  (helves,  or  fands. 
SEAC^NAGE,  die  tax  paid  for  maintaining  a  bea- 

OMl. 

BEAD,  in  archited^iue,  a  round  moulding,  commonly 
made  upon  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  ftuft,  ;ri  thu  Corinthian 
and  Compofitc  orders,  cut  or  carv  ed  ui  Uioic  cmboflments, 
like  beads  in  necklaces. 

Sometinws  a  plain  bead  is  fet  on  the  edge  of  each  f^fcta. 
of  an  architrave,  and  (bmetimes  even  an  aftraga)  is  cut 
I  in  th's  m.inncr.    A  bead  is  often  placed  on  the  lining 
j  board  of  a  door-cafe,  and  on  the  upper  cdgei  oi  Ikiiting- 
bo?rd.<. 

BeAO-pRooF,  among  diftillcrs,  a  fallacious  method  of 
determining  the  ftrength  of  fpirits. 

It  confifts  in  fiiaking  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fpirits  in  < 
phial,  when  if  the  crown  of  bubblfs  ftand  for  fome  time 
on  the  furfacc,  the  p-ood;  arc  eftccnicd  pHOOf,  that  ii,  eqtial 
parts  of  rcdihcd  fpirits  and  phlegm. 

BEAGLE,  the  name  of  a  particular  kind  of  hunting- 
den,  of  which  dicn  are  feveral  forts. 

Beak,  die  bin  or  nib  of  a  bird,  from  die  fom  and 
ftru£lure  of  which  T.innsas  divide^  the  wbde  cla(s  Into 
fix  orders.    See  Birtj. 

Beak,  in  an  i  t  xture,  the  fmall  fillet  left  on  the  head 
of  a  larmier,  which  forms  a  canal,  and  makes  a  kind  o£ 
penoant. 

Chin  Bkak,  a  moulding  the  fame  witb  the  ^iiaher« 
round,  except  its  fituation,  which  is  Inverted. 

Beak.-Head,  in  naval  architCiSurc,  the  name  given 
to  a  ihip's  head  whofe  fore-caftk  is  fquare ;  a  ctrcum- 
ftance  common  to  all  vefleh  of  war  that  have  two  or 
more  decks  of  guns.  In  fmaller  (hips,  the  fore-caftle  i* 
generally  (haped  like  a  parabola,  whofe  vertex  lies  im- 
mediately above  the  ftcm.  The  ftrong projcitlng  pointed 
beaks  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  time  ofbattle,  arc  entirely 
difufed  fince  the  invention  of  gun- powder. 

BEAKED,  in  heraldnr,  a  term  ufed  to  cxpids  the 
beak  or  bill  of  a  bird.  When  the  beak  and  legs  of  a  bind 
arc  of  2  different  colour  from  that  of  the  body,  they  lay 
btj.kcu  and  mcmbcrcd  of  Cuch  a  tinclure. 

BEAM,  in  architecture,  is  the  largell  piece  of  wood 
in  a  buildrng,  being  laid  acrofs  the  walls,  and  fcrving  to 
fupport  the  principal  rafters  of  the  roof. 

No  houfe  has  more  than  two  of  thefc  beams,  viz.  one 
at  each  head :  into  thefe  the  girders  of  the  garret  floor 
are  alfo  framed,  and  if  the  bttUding  be  of  timber,  the 
leaale-icnons  of  the  pofts. 

The  proportion  of  beanqa  aear  London  are  fixed  by 
ftatttte,  as  follows :  a  beam  1 5  feet  long  muft  he  y 
indie*  on  one  fide  its  fquare,  and  5  cm  the  other :  if  ic 
be  16  feet  long,  one  fide  muft  be  8  inches,  the  other  6  j 
if  17  feet  long,  one  fide  muft  be  lO  inches,  the  other  6  : 
in  the  country  they  ufually  make  them  llroAgcr.  Sir  H. 
Wotton  advifes  tbele  to  be  of  the  ftrongeft  and  mod: 
durable  timber. 

Herrcra  tells  us,  that  in  Per.  Cortez's  palace,  it> 
Mexico,  there  were  7000  beams  of  cedar :  bui  he  nujli 
certainly  ufc  the  word  beam  in  a  greater  latitude  th.in  we 
do.  In  efliie<^i,  the  French,  under  ptutre,  beam,  take  ia 
not  only  the  pieces  which  fupport  the  rafters,  but  alfi> 
thofe  which  fuibin  the  joifia  (or  the  deKng. 
Some  of  die  heft  authors  among  the  French  have  con- 

fidered  the  force  or  ftrength  of  beams,  and  brought  their 
refiftancc  to  a  precife  calculation,  particularly  ^1.  V^arig- 
non  and  M.  Parent.  The  latter  has  ftiewn  us,  that  if  a 
beam,  in  fonn  of  a  jparalleiopipcdon,  be  fixed  hortzon- 
tally  in  a  wall,  its  reoftance  againft  bieaking  at  die  placer 
of  its  infivtiwiirin  b«  as  the  area  of  the  (eflion  at  the  wali 

N  n  a  and 
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and  the  depth  of  tliebam  diicdlr,  aBadHTkaglii  Rcl- 

^l^^lland  rreprefent  the  refiftancej  of  two  b.  n  , 
fixed  as  above,  whofe  length*,  bicidtlu,  ind  iKotia  uc 
U  B,  D,  and  /, *,  d,  tt^teMf  i  tfcca  wiU  » :r  :: 

BxD» .  hud^ 

— IT"'  ~7~' 

If  P  and  ^  fcprefime  die  nfpeSan  weights  that,  being 
•ppaoded  tt  the  eMiCBiitia  of  dkeir  lengths,  are  fuSctent 


-J^  =^ ;  therefore  P  X  ^  =  

If  the  beam  be  fixed  at  both  ends,  then  8  =  ^  and 

^     .    .       ^        BxD»xL+7     . .  .  - 
D  =  </,  whence  P  +   =  .  ;  which  thews 


Lx/ 

diat  the  forces  requiAte  to  breads  s  beam  in  diiferent 
poiim  «f  its  length,  are  *i  dw  fcAanglctof  the  iiegments 

of  the  lengibt  for  BxD^xr?/ being  eodbntlr  the 

6aie,  it  follow*,  that  P  +  ^  ii  as     , ;  and,  therefore, 

when  L  =  /,  P+^  will  be  the  lead  polEble »  confc- 
quently  a  beam  {ufoottei  at  both  ends  will  requite  a  Icfs 
tveight  to  break  it  m  the  puddle,  duui  ttiny  «cber  point 

ot  its  length. 

Hence  if  the  bafes  of  two  beams  be  eaual,  though  both  S 
Ifadr  heigbu  lod  breadths  be  uneaual,  .tbeir  refiftancc  1 
win  be  u  tbdr  beiehti  alone  \  and,  t>y  confeqoence,  one 

and  the  fame  beam  laid  on  the  fmalleft  fide  of  its  hafc,\»itl  , 
refill  more  than  when  Uid  flat,  in  proportion  is  the  firii 
fituation  gives  it  a  greater  heieht  than  the  Tccond  :  and 
thus  an  ellipttc  bafe  will  rdw  more,  when  laid  on  its 
axil,  than  when  on  iti  fmalleft. 
Since  in  beams  equally  long,  it  is  the  bafes  that  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  their  weighu  or  folidities,  and 
lince  their  bales  being  equal,  their  heights  may  be  dift'er- 
cnt  i  two  beams  of  the  fame  weiriit  may  have  refitVances 
diflTering  to  infinity  :  iSus,  if  ia  me  one  the  height  of  the 
btfi;  be  conceived  iofinitel/  great*  and  the  bimdch  infi' 
nttely  fmall,  while  in  the  other  the  dimenfiont  of  die 
bafc  arc  infinite;  the  rcfidance  of  t!>c  firft  will  be  infinitely 
greater  than  that  oi  tb«  kcond,  though  their folidity  and 
weight  be  the  fame.    If  therefore  all  required  in  archi- 
e£lure  were  to  have  beams  capable  of  fupporting  vaft 
oada,  and  at  the  fa«ie  time  be  of  die  Icaft  weighu  poffi- 
7lf,  It  is  evident  they  miift  be  cut  aa  thin  at  bdii»  and 

,  ajJ  tdgtwik-. 

If  ttie  bales  of  two  bcjmi  be  fuppoftd  unequal,  but  the 
fum  ut  tht.'  fides  of  the  two  bafes  equal,  £.  g.  if  they  be 
cither  12  and  t2,or  1 1  and  13,  or  to  and  14,  &c.  fo  that 
tiiev  always  make  24 ;  and  farther,  if  they  be  fuppofed  to 
be  laid  edgcwifc ;  purfuing  the  feries,  it  will  appear  that, 
in  the  bc^m  of  12,  and  12,  the  refiftance  will  be  172S, 
and  the  tolidity  or  weight  144  ;  and  that  in  the  laft,  or 
J  and  23,  the  refiftance  will  be  529,  and  the  weight  23  : 
thefirft  therefore,  which  is  fquare,  wilt  have  Icfs  than 
half  the  ftrcngth  of  die  laft,  with  regard  to  ita  weight. 

Hence  M.  Parent  remarks,  that  the  common  practice 
of  cuttiiie  the  beams  out  of  trees,  as  fquare  as  poiSblc, 
is  ill  huibaiiJry  :  he  hoicc  takes  occafion  to  determine 
geometrical  iy  what  dtmenfions  the  ba£s  of  a  beam  le  be 
cut  out  of  any  tree  jnropofed  ihall  have,  in  Older  to  its 
being  of  the  greateit  poi&ble  ftrength ;  or,  which  is  the 
lame  thing,  a  circular  bafe  being  given,  he  determines 
the  reftan^Ie  of  the  grcitcfl  rcfilbncc  that  can  be  in- 
iicribed  i  and  finds  that  the  fides  muft  be  nearly  as  y  to  5. 
To  inveftigate  this  proportion  of  the  fides,  put  r  tot  the 
radius  of  the  given  circular  bafe,  2  *  for  the  required 

depth  I  then  will  a  \/r*— «»1  cxprefs  the  required 
Vieaddi,  bydieaatiire  of  die  circle  1  and  coofequently 
R  a'  X  y/ r'—x'^^  the  refiftance,  which  muft  be  a auxi- 
tnum ;  and  therefore  its  fluxion  =  o :  hence  we  get 
*  =  r  X  v'l  ',  and  the  proportion  of  the  fide  as  y^^'to 
I,  or  1.4  to  I  nearly,  that  is,  ai  7  to  5. 

Hitherto  the  lengths  of  the  beams  have  been  fuppofed 
equal  ;  if  theyare  unequal,  the  bafes  will  tefiil  fomuch 
the  Ic6    the  braim  ire  ionger. 
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To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  abeam  riifiaf  icj  atcact 
end,  breaking  by  a  weight  fufpendcd  from  its  middle 
does  not  only  break  at  the  middle,  but  alfo  at  each  ex- 
treme }  or,  if  it  does  not  a^iiualiy  break  thov,  at  kaft 
immediately  before  the  moment  of  the  fraaure,  wfcidh  ts 
that  of  the  equilibriua  betsMen  the  refiftance  and  the 
weight,  in  fibres  ate  aa  nuieh  ftretchcd  at  the  extremes 
as  in  the  middle.  So  that,  of  the  weight  fuftainrd  by  the 
middle,  there  is  but  one  third  part  which  a&s  at  the  mid. 
die,  to  make  die  fracture  i  the  other  tma  tmiy  ^ 
induce  a  fraAure  in  the  two  extremck 

A  beam  may  «ther  be  fuppd^  loadot  onlv  with  it, 

own  weight,  or  with  other  f  rcii  n  v  r:jhts,  appi  aj 
any  diftauccj  or  elfir  only  wuti  uioic  foreign  wri  ^htt. 
Since,  according  to  M.  Parent,  the  weight  of  a  bcim  ii 
not  ordinarily  above  7V  pan  of  the  load  given  it  to  fufbinj 
it  is  evident  that,  in  confidering  feveral  weights,  thev 

muft  all  be  reduced  by  ihoeoaiaMiintlei  tonne  coooM 
center  of  gravity. 

M.  Parent  has  calculated  tables  of  the  wcii>hti  tbt 

will  be  fuftained  by  the  middle,  in  beams  of  various  bafes 

and  lengths,  fitted  at  each  end  into  walb,  on  a  feppot^ 

tion  that  a  piece  of  oak  of  an  inch  fquare,  and  n  fryjf 

bog,  retained  horiconuiiy  by  the  cvtremes,  wfH  fuftun 

315  lb.  in  iu  middle,  before  it  breaks,  which  it  is  hvoL 

by  experience,  it  will.    See  A1*m.  Aiod.  JL  Saw.  at. 

1708. 

Beams,  in  naval  archtto^ure,  thick  ftraog  pieces  of 
timber,  ftretching  acrofs  the  fitip  from  fide  to  fide, 
fusBOfK  dw  decks  and  main  the  fides  at  their  pnp^ 


diftsnoi 


loe. 

On  thf  BzAMy  in  navigation,  any  i  nrnt  objedtifo 
called,  when  it  bears  on  a  line  with  the  (hip's  beau: 
thus,  if  a  ihip  lies  north  and  fouth,  any  objcA  on  the 
beam  muft  bear  eaft  or  weft )  and  hence» 

Be/vrt  tit  BtAM  is  an  aidi  of  the  horkon  includfd 
between  a  linr,  crofTmr  the  fhip  at  right  angles,  ar>d  the 
objed  fecn  in  ;.tuiUon  :  thus,  if  a  ftiip  kcers  nortll, 
and  difcovers  another  two  points  before  the  ftafbesid 
beam,  tht  bean  £.N.£.  and  fo  of  abalt  die  beam. 

BiAM.  in  bcnUiy,  dw  principal  horn  of  a  haitor 
buck. 

BiAM»  among  hunters,  the  main  ftem  of  a  dee/s 
head,  orthMpiit  which  bovadm  mideii,  reyalk  lai 

tops. 

BiAM,  kB«chMia,tbBladi«  •riiai,erapsfror 
fcales. 

BtAM  h  alfo  the  name  of  a  fiery  meteor,  in  the  farm 

of  n  pi"r.r_ 

i>LAM,  or  Rllleh,  among  weavers,  is  a  long  atid 
thiclc  wooden  cylmder,  placed  lengthwifc  on  the  back 
^rt  of  the  loom  of  thofc  who  work  with  the  fliuttle. 
The  threads  of  dte  warp  ate  idled  upon  the  beam,  and 
unrolls  as  the  work  proceed-'. 

BtAM-CoMPASS,  an  inftrumcfU  confining  of  a  fqiure 
wooden  or  crofs-bcam,  having  flidrnp  fockets  that  carry 
iicel  or  pencil  points  ;  and  ufed  in  defcribing  large  cif> 
cles,  where  the  common  compailes  are  ufelcls. 

BfAMa/'an.^Mr.  die  flunk,  or  loogeft  part  of  an 
anchor.   See  Ancnon. 

IJeam  o/a  Phurh,  a  name  given  bv  r-r  '"jrmct',  to  t>,* 
largcft  piece  of  timber  in  a  plough,  and  to  which  a!)  thr 
parts  of  the  plough-tail  are  fixed. 

This  beam  ii  general^  made  of  afti,  it  flraight,  and 
eight  feet  long  inthecoounon  plough  ;  but  in  the  four- 
coultered  plough,  it  is  ten  feet  long,  and  arched  at  thr 
upper  part.  The  head  of  this  beaai  lies  on  the  pillow  of 
the  plough,  and  is  raifed  hiijher,  or  funk  tower,  as  that 
pillow  is  elevated  or  deprelied  by  Hiding  along  the  OQW- 
ftaves.  Near  the  middle  it  has  an  iron  collar,  which  le- 
CcivM  the  tow  chain  from  the  box ;  and  the  bri  JI-  cha  -i 
from  the  ftake  or  gallows  of  the  plough,  is  fixed  to  it  a 
little  hrlnw  the  cdllar  :  feme  inches  belnw  this  there  is  a 
hole,  in  which  the  coulter  1$  faftcned ;  and  below  that 
arc  two  other  fmall  holes,  through  which  the  heads  of 
the  r«cbe»  or  irons  that  fuppon  both  the  Iheat  and  the 
fltarc  pafs.  Farther  backwaid  ftill  it  a  large  perforation, 
through  which  the  body  of  the  fheat  palTt.-5 ;  and  beh:T\i 
that,  very  near  the  extremiry,  is  another  hole,  through 
which  the  piece  called  dw  binder  fteat  paflet.  See 
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B£AK,  Faluif  in  botany,  the  name  ot  a  gcMut  of  phius, 
Whofe  flower  is  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  and  from  its 
cup  there  arifcs  a  piftil,  which  finally  bocomvs  a  large  pod, 
cqotiuning  large,  flatted,  and,  in  lome  dec;Tce,  kidney- 
Ihaped  fccf?;.  To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  ftalks 
are  firm  and  crcci,  and  the  leaves  ftand  by  pairs.  Oil  a 
middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 

Mr.  Tournefort  has  enumerated  eight  fpccics  of  this 
plant,  but  we  have  only  the  four  following  forts,  com- 
maaJy  fowed  in  our  gfunkaa*  i.  TJ»  uaall  LUboa. 
a.  Tlie  Spanifli.  3.  The  Smdwidi.  And,  4.  The 
WinJfor  beans. 

The  firft  and  fccond  forts  arc  to  be  planted  in  Oaober 
and  November,  under  warm  walls  and  hedges,  where,  if 
tbqf  ftand  throus^  the  winter,  they  produce  beans  early 
in  the  Ipring.  Tbey  may  aifo  be  mifed  very  clofe  in 
h'-di,  and  covered  with  hoops  and  matts  in  the  winter; 
and  in  the  fpring  planted  out ;  but  there  is  fome  hazard 
•in  the  tranfplanting,  and  thty  will  he  a  fortnight,  or 
more,  later  than  thofc  whicn  have  ftood  the  winter 
abroad. 

The  Li(bon  bean  is  preferred  to  the  Spanifh  1  ud  the 
curious  ought  to  have  frdh  feed  every  two  yeui  from 
abroad,  for  they  arc  apt  to  defBDCtalBy  thougll  HOC  in 

goodncfs,  yet  in  their  earlinefs. 

The  Spanilb  and  Windfor  beans  are  not  to  be  planted 
till  Chriftnus,  but  cfpccially  the  Wiadlbr,  which  are 
fobjea,  mote  than  any  ocher  land,  to  be  hnrt  by  the  cold. 

Xhcfc  b^ansfbould  hive  an  open  ground,  and  be  planted 
at  the  diftance  of  two  ic«t  and  a  half,  row  trom  row,  ind 
four  inches  from  one  another  in  the  rows ;  but  if  the 

J lace  is  clolelv  furrounded  with  hedges  and  walls,  the 
tftaiice  muft  DC  greater,  elfe  the  ftallcs  will  run  high, 
but  they  will  fear  very  little  fruit.  The  Sandwich 
beans  are  hardier  than  the  Windfor,  and  may  be  planted 
to  ootnc  in  between  the  early  crops  and  them;  auid, 
though  not  much  r^arded  at  prefent,  they  are  a  very 
gpod  bean. 

The  fifft  alantatioo  of  Windfor  beans  Ihould  he  made 
in  die  mMdie  of  January ;  and,  after  that,  a  new  plan- 
tation fliould  be  made  every  three  weeks,  till  the  roifidlc 
of  May,  that  there  maybe  a  fucccfllon  of  crops,  Mi'titr  5 
Gerd,  Dun. 

Bean-Cod,  a  (inali  iiifaing  vefiel  amongft  the  Portu- 
guefe,  generally  navigated  by  one  long  fail,  the  bottom 
of  which  flretches  over  the  whole  length  of  the  deck, 
and  the  upper-part  tapers  to  a  point*  fo  that  it  nearly  re- 
Icmbles  a  right<«l^M  plaiit  tri«il|^  Thd*  an  Called 
lateen-iails. 

3SAN-Turi^tt«  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  with 
papilionaceoiu  flowers,  the  veaiiliUB  of  which  is  Ihorter 
than  any  of  the  ether  petals,  and  ha  fiuit  an  <d>long  pod, 

c  nraining  kidney^ike  feeds.  It  may  be  added,  that 
three  loaves  ftand  on  every  petal.  Lemery  fays,  that  the 
leaves  of  bean-trefoil  are  laxative,  and  its  feed  emetic : 
but  neither  have  obtained  a  place  in  our  Oiops. 

BEAR,  Vrja^  in  ioillogy,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of 
the  order  of  the  ftr^y  or  beafts  of  prey  ;  diftinguilbed  by 
having  only  four  teats,  two  on.  the  brcail,  and  two  on 
the  belly. 

It  is  a  large  but  unfightly  animalj  and  of  different  fizcs 
jn  ditFcrcnt  countries. 

BtAA  GrMrtirand  to  aftioBoiiiji  ftc  the  articles 
Ursa  llb^  and  Mimr, 

Bear's-Breech,  in  botany;  fee  Acanthus. 

6£ARD  ef  a  Camtty  in  aftronomy,  the  rays  which  the 
cocnet  emits  towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  whither  it 
faetM  to  dire£l  its  motion  t  and  it  is  thia  that  diftin- 
f«idka  the  beard  from  the  tail,  which  impliei  thofe  rays 
that  are  emitted  la  the  traA  thioogti  which  it  hu 
pafled. 

Beard  ^  a  Jlurf^,  that  part  undcrncs-fi  tin:  lower 
jaw,  between  the  chin  and  the  place  where  the  curb 
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BtARDKO  Hit/it  among  flofifit,  implies  a  hufic  that 
appears  hairv  on  the  edges  ;  at  that  of  a  rofc,  &c. 

BEARDING  fir  J.    Sec  Wool. 

BEARhK,  in  archite£lure,3  poA,  pier,  or  wall,  erected 
between  the  two  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  fhortcn  its 
hmrii^  or  to  prevent  itt  whole  weight  teiUng  on  the  two 
ends  only. 


Bearer  1/  a  Bill  af  KxtbMgt.,  the  perfon  in  whofij 
hands  the  bill  i?,  or  in  favour  of  whom  tfie  lift  OCderwai 
made.   See  Bill  of  Excbmge. 

BEARING,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizoni 
comprehended  between  the  neareft  meridian  and  any 
diftant  obje^lt,  either  difcovered  by  the  eye,  or  found  by 
the  finical  proportion;  as,  at  four  P.  M.  wc  difcovered 
Cape  Maiacha,  bearing  W.  64.°.  S.  or,  having  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  and  longitude  given,  we  find  die  bearing 
and  diftanoe  by  analogy. 

ISm A%tif 9  0/  a  ^et*  e/Tiitiier,  amoi  g  cirpcntera,  fig- 
nih'."  'he  fpriC!:  <  ithcr  between  its  two  (ixcd  extremes, 
wiica  It  has  no  other  fupport,  which  they  call  bearing 
at  length,  or  between  one  extreme  and  a  poft,  brick- 
wall,  &CC.  trimmed  up  between  the  oida  to  fliorun  in 
bearing. 

Bearing  Clatos,  among  cock-fighters,  are  the  fore- 
mofl  toes  of  a  cock.   If  thefe  arc  hurt  or  gravelled,  he 

cti^iiir.ir  f.L'ht. 

htAR-UP,  or  Bear- Aw  AY,  in  navigation,  a  fliip  is 
faid  to  do  fo  when,  having  failed  fome  time  with  a  fide- 
wind,  Ibe  alters  her  oourfl  and  Ctils  more  before  it:  thia 
is  probably  called  bearing-up,  becaufe  the  helm  n  borne 
up  t  th;  wind-fide  of  the  fttip  i  for,  othcrwifc,  it  is  not 
oniy  ablurd,  but  an  abfolutc  concradi<^ion  to  fay  a  {hip 
bears-up  when  flie  goes  before  the  wind,  fince  the  di- 
reaion  of  the  wind*  at  well  as  thd  corieiit  of  the  tide  iil 
a  river,  I*  vnderflotid  to  determine  the  fituation  of  place* 
within  its  limits;  for  wc  ahvavi  fiy,  up  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  down  to  the  ]ee-Wi.i  J  .  and  yet,  abfurd  and 
contradiLt jrv  as  it  is  to  common  fc:ii  ^  this  phrafe  is 
adopted  in  the  inftrudion  of  our  navy,  in  the  room  of 
bcar-aw..)  ur  bear-down. 

BEAST,  a  general  appellation  for  all  four-footed  ani- 
mals, whether  proper  for  food,  labour,  or  fport. 

Beasts  a/ Burden,  all  four-footed  animals  ufed  in  car- 
rying burdeiu.  Thefe  are  chiefly  elephants,  camels,  dro- 
medatiei»  hoflcti  fluileB,  aflb,  and  the  ihoep  of  lieaico 
and  Pera. 

BcAsTs  0/Chatei  are  th«  buck,^  the  doe,  the  fox,  th« 

roc,  and  the  martin.  '  ' 

Beajts  and  Fowls  »/  thg  jyiarrin,  are  the  hare,  the 
coney,  the  pheafant,  and.tbe  partridge. 

Beasts  tf  iht  Fortfit  are  the  hart,  the  hind,  the  boar* 
and  the  wolf. 

BEATIFICATION,  an  aa  whereby  the  pope  de- 
clares a  perfon  beatified  or  blclfcd.  It  is  the  firft  ftep  to- 
wards canonization.    Sec  CANoNISATioif. 

BEATING,  or  Pulsation,  in  medicine^  thereci* 
procal  motion  or  palpitation  of  the  heart.    See  FuLSl. 

BiATiNO  Fint  and  UtH^*  See  I^las  and  Hemp. 

BiATtiro  GMtmi  SHiMf,  See Goid-Bcatino,  Uc* 

Beatin'c,  in  navigation,  the  a£l  of  making  a  progreia 
againft  the  wind,  by  tacking.  Sec  the  article  Tackino* 
bating,  however,  is  generally  underftood  tO  bo  tatning 
to  windward  in  a  ftonn  or  frdh  wind. 

BEATS  rfa  or  CSbti,  are  the  ftrokes  made  by 
the  fangs  or  pallets  of  the  fpindle  of  thr  l-alance,  or  of 
the  pads  in  a  royal  pendulum,  ^uc  Clock  and 
Watch. 

BEAVtR,  Fiber,  in  natural  hiRory,  a  creature  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad* 
His  (kin,  in  the  northern  r^jkmi,  is  gawrelly  black,  but 
it  brighwM  into  a  reddilh  tindure  in  the  temperate  cli- 
mates. He  is  covered  with  two  forts  of  hair,  one  long, 
and  the  other  a  foft  down  ;  the  latter,  which  h  an  inch 
in  length,  is  extremely  fine  and  compafl,  and  accommo- 
dates the  animal  witn  a  neceflary  warmth.  The  long 
hair  preTerres  the  down  from  dirt  and  humidity. 

The  beaver,  whether  male  or  female,  hn  i  four  ba^s 
under  his  intel^incs,  impregnated  with  a  rclmous  and  ll' 
quid  fubAancc,  ■a  W.'_:\,  when  it  iscjofied^  fcttlci  iulU  A 
thick  confidence.    j>ee  Castor, 

His  teeth  are  ftrong,  and  deeply  riveted  intohw'^wv, 
with  a  long  and  crooked  root  j  with  thefe  he  cuts  as  well 
the  wood  with  which  he  builds,  as  that  which  furnifbes 
him  with  food.  His  fore-feet  refemblc  thofc  of  fuch  ani- 
mals as  hold  what  thev  eat  with  their  paws,  as  apes,  for 
initaneek  and  rats,  and  fquirrels ;  with  theft  feet  he  dies, 
JoAmb,  and  worlts  the  dw,.  which  ia  extrcmdy  &t* 
vjoeabK  to  him.  Hit  hind  nee  aie  acommodatta  widi 
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membranef,  or  large  Ikins,  extending  between  his  toe«, 
like  thofc  of  ducks,  and  all  other  water-fowl ;  this  makes 
it  evident  that  the  Author  of  niture  intended  the  creature 
ftould  bramphibious.  His  tail  is  tong*  a  little  flat,  en- 
tirely covered  with  fcales,  fupplied  with  mufclcs,  .»r  ' 
perpetually  lubricated  with  oil  or  fat.  This  animal,  wIh> 
is  an  archited  from  Mtnvtivrty,  ufet  fait  nit  inftead  of  a 
hod,  for  the  convcTmce  of  bis  claj  or  mattar,  and  a 
trowel  to  fpread  and  fbrm  it  into  an  incmftadon  ;  the 
I'-ilr!  prevent  thefc  materials  from  pcncrratin^^  tb-  f  il 
wuh  iheif  colJiicfi  and  humidity  :  but  would  be  injuicd 
by  the  air  and  wutci  ,  wire  it  no',  for  the  prevention  of  uti 
oil,  wliich  he  dilh  ilmt  .s  all  over  them  with  his  fnout  i 
the  ba^s  wx  have  already  mentioned  arc  undoubtedly  the 
manziaes  of  tiiis  fiuid.'  See  plate  XIV. 6. 

Xhe  beavers  inhabit  the  fame  manfion  in  great  num- 
bers, unlefs  violent  heats,  or  inundations,  the  purfuits  of 
hunters,  fcarcity  of  provifions,  or  the  extxaorduury  in- 
crcafc  of  their  offspring,  obliges  them  to  (eparate.  In 
order  to  raife  tbemfelvet  a  convenient  abode*  they  chufe  a 
fituatton  that  abounds  widi  fuflenance,  and  is  wafhed  by 
a  rivul'jt,  r.n  J  whrre  they  may  form  a  convenient  r  'Vrvoir 
oi  '.va;c:  for  tl.cir  habitation.  They  begin  with  buUdjMg 
a  mck-  or  c.iufL y,  in  which  die  water  nay  rife  to  a  kvcl 
with  the  nrii;  itory. 

This  caufey,  at  the  foundation,  may  contain  ten  or  a 
doxcn  feet  in  thickneA  ;  it  defcends'in  a  iiope  on  the 
fide  next  the  water,  which,  in  proportion  to itaeTevttion, 
gravitates  upon  the  work,  and  prcflcs  it  widi  a  Ibong 
tendency  towards  the  earth. 

The  oppoiite  fide  is  raifed  perpendicularly,  like  our 
watts }  and  the  fflope,  which  at  its  bafis  is  twelve  feet 
bioad,  dtminifliet  towards  the  top,  whofe  breadth  does 

not  exceed  two  feet  :  tlie  matcildls  of  this  w-tV  nre  wood 
and  clay.  The  bcivers,  with  an  admirable  iacilitv,  cut 
the  pieces  of  wood,  fomc  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and 
others  as  large  as  the  thigh,  and  from  two  to  four,  hve, 
or  fix  feet  in  length,  and  fometimes  more,  in  proportion 
to  the  afcent  of  the  flope.  They  drive  the  extremity  of 
thcfe,  very  near  each  other,  into  the  earth,  and  take  care 
to  interlace  them  with  otlier  ilakcs,  more  flender  and 
fupple.  But  as  the  water,  without  fome  other  preven- 
tion, would  glide  tbiottgh  the  cavities,  and  leave  the  re- 
lervoir  dry,  they  have  reoourfe  to  day*  which  they  pcr- 
fcQly  know  how  to  procure,  and  wioi  whidi  they  clofe 
op  afl  the  intcrfticcs,  both  within  and  without,  and  this 
entirely  prevents  all  evacuation.  Thcv  continue  to  raife 
the  d\  kc  proportionalily  to  the  watcr'i  elevation  and 
plenty.  'I  hey  are  liltewife  very  fcnfible  that  their  mate- 
rials are  not  fo  eaftly  tranfported  by  land  as  by  water ;  and 
therefore  take  the  opportunity  of  its  increafe  to  fwim, 
with  mortar  placed  on  their  tail,  and  ftakes  of  wood  be- 
tween their  teeth,  to  every  pl.ice  where  thev  have  (nc.i- 
lion  for  thcfe  materials.  It  the  violence  of  the  water,  or 
die  Ibotfleps  of  hunters,  who  pafs  over  their  work ,  damage 
it  in  any  degree,  they  immediately  repair  the  fra^ure, 
vifit  all  the  mifice,  and,  with  indefatigable  applieition, 

refit  and  adjuft  whi^iever  luippcns  to  he  JifL^oiu  erted  :  but 
when  iltcy  are  too  frequently  perliccuted  by  the  hunters, 
they  only  work  io  the  night,  or  entiftly  diuontiaue  their 
labours. 

When  the  caufey,  or  dyke,  h  compleatcd,  they  begin 
to  form  their  cells,  which  are  round,  or  oval  apaKments, 
divided  into  three  partitions,  raifed  one  above  another. 
The  firif  IS  funk  IkIow  the  le*il  of  the  dykr-,  and  gcne- 
raUy  toil  *>i  w»teri  the  other  two  arc  formed  above  it. 
They  raifc  this  ftrufture  in  a  very  folid  inannci^  on  the 
edge  of  their  caufey,  and  always  in  ftoties,  that,  in  cafe 
the  water  (hould  alcend,  they  may  dwell  ii»a  higher  fitu- 
ation.  If  they  find  any  little  ifiand  near  the  refervoir, 
thty  fix  their  dwillinp;  there,  which  is  then  more  folid, 
and  they  uie  Itfs  incomniodt  J  wiili  the  water,  in  which 
they  are  capable  of  continuing  but  a  ihort  time  ;  but  if 
tbcy  are  not  favoured  with  this  advantage,  they  drive 
ftakes  into  the  earth  with  their  teeth,  to  fortify  the  build- 
ing againd  the  winds  and  water.  At  the  bottom  they 
ilrike  the  tvs'o  op'.ninL's  to  the  ffrcam  ;  one  ttjndu«Ss 
them  to  the  place  where  they  bathe,  ajtd  which  they  al- 
ways keep  very  decent  i  the  other  is  a  pflage  to  that 
quarter,  where  they  carry  out  every  thing  that  would  foil 
Of  rot  the  upper  apattmcntt.  Tbeie  ii  a.thinl  apertnit 
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much  hijjlcr,  calculated  to  prevent  ti.sir  beir.  j  Ihvt  ttn, 
when  the  ice  hath  clofed  the  operiing^  into  the  lower 
lodgments.  Th^  lisaietiaies  build  their  houfes  entirely 
on  dry  land,  and  fink  ditches,  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  in 
<  i  Jcr  to  defccnd  to  the  water,  'f  l  ev  employ  the  fame 
materials  and  indullry  in  the  ilrufture  of  their  dwellings, 
as  they  ufc  for  their  caufey.  The  walls  of  the  building 
are  perpendicular,  and  two  feet  thick.  As  their  teeth 
are  more  fcrviceable  than  faws,  they  cut  ofF  all  the  pro- 
jeAions  from  the  wood  that  fticwt  out  beyond  t!ie  perpen- 
dicular of  the  wallj  after  which  they  work  up  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  dry  graf.  into  a  kiii  i  of  mott.ir,  with  which^ 
by  the  aid  of  their  tail*,  they  rou(;h-calt  the  out  and  in- 
fides  of  the  work. 

The  ediiioe  ia  vaulted  within,  and  t'eneraUy  rifes  m 
an  oval  figure.  The  dimenfiont  arc  proportioned  to  the 

number  of  the  intendrd  inlMbif.inf .  Twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  ten  m  breadth,  are  ufJicic:::  for  eij-ht  or  ten 
beavers.  If  the  number  increalcs,  they  cnLure  the  place 
accordingly.  It  has  been  aikried  for  a  uutbiji  that  there 
have  been  found  above  an  hundred  of  thefe  creatures  in 
different  lodgments  communicating  with  one  another : 
but  thefe  populous  focietics  are  very  rare,  becaufe  thcv 
I  are  too  unmanageable  and  tumultuous,  and  the  beavers 
arc  generally  better  acquainted  with  tbeir  own  inierefl. 
Tbey  aflbdM*  to  dM  RBBbet  often  or  tireive,«nd  Ibow- 
timcs  a  icwMWi*. 

There  a^  fime  beavers,  called  tcsricn,  who  make 
their  abode  in  caverns,  dug  in  a  rifing  ground,  cither  on 
the  fhore,  or  at  ionic  dtitance  from  the  water,  to  which 
they  fcoopout  fubterraneous  trenches  froaa  their  caverns, 
which  defcend  fnm  ten  to  an  hundred  fcet  in  da«b. 
Thefe  trenches  fumUh  them  widi  ittieais,  finuMM  at 
unequal  heighf;,  and  wherein  they  enjej  a  flkdter  fioA 
the  water,  wiirn  it  lifes. 

All  thefe  woric  ,  cliMxIallv  in  the  cold  regions,  arc  com- 
pleaicd  in  Autrult  or  September,  after  which  period,  they 
furnifli  thcmlcives  with  piovifions.  During  the  fummct 
feafon  they  regale  themfelvea  with  all  the  fruits  and  plants 
the  OOUntry  produces.  In  the  winter,  they  eat  the  wood  of 
the  afl),  the  plane,  ano  i  rhtr  trcts,  which  tiiev  Itccp  in 
water,  in  quantities  proportionable  to  ihei;  nccchkry  coa« 
fumption  s  and  they  arc  fupplied  with  a  double  (biMBtch^ 
to  facilitate  the  digeftion  of  fuch  a  folid  food  at  Cw* 
operations.  They  cut  twigs  (ram  thence  to  fiir  fiset  i* 
Icnpth  ;  the  }ar^-c  ones  are  conveyeJ  by  feveral  beavers 
to  the  magazine,  and  the  fmjller  by  a  fingle  animal  j 
but  they  take  different  ways  :  each  individual  bath  his 
walk  affigned  htm,  to  prevent  the  labourers  from  being 
interrupted  by  their  mutual  occaTions.  The  dimenllons 
of  their  pile  of  timber  are  regulated  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  >,  and  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  provifion  of  wood  for  ten  beavcts  comprehended 
thirty  feet  ia  a  fquare  furface,  and  ten  in  thickneis. 
Thefe  parcels  of  wood  arc  not  piled  up  in  one  cotuinuei 
heap,  but  laid  acroTs  one  another,  with  interiLcca  be^ 
tween  diem,  that  diey  may  the  bemr  diaw  out  what 
quantity  they  want,  and  alwavs  take  the  parcel  at  the 
bottom  which  lies  in  the  water.  TbCj-"  cut  this  wood 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  convey  it  to  their  cell,  where  the 
whole  family  comes  to  receive  their  particular  fliare. 

Merchants  diflinguifh  three  forts  of  beavers,  though 
they  arc  all  the  Ikins  of  the  fame  animal :  the  neir  bcai> 
ver,  the  dry  bea\  er,  and  the  coat  beaver. 

The  new  beave.' ,  which  is  a!fu  Ci'Ied  white  beaver,  or 
Mufcovy  beaver,  bccaufe  it  is  commonly  kept  to  be  fent 
into  Mufcovy,  is  that  which  the  favages  catch  in  their 
winter  hunting.  It  it  the  heft  and  the  moft  proper  for 
making  fine  ftirt,  beeauie  it  has  loft  ntme  of  its  hair  hf 
flieddnj;. 

The  div  beaver,  which  is  fonjetimcs  called  lean  bea- 
ver, comes  from  the  fumnier  h<intiMg,  wbicll  ia  the  dolB 
when  thefe  animah  lofe  part  of  their  hair. 

Though  this  fort  of  beaver  be  much  inferior  to  the 
former,  yet  it  may  alfo  be  employed  to  fura  ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  the  manufaflure  of  hats.  The  French  call 
it  fummei  cailor,  or  beaver 

The  coat  beaver  is  that  which  has  contraiSed  a  certain 

J;rofs  and  oily  humour  from  the  I'weat  which  cxhaJea 
rom  the  bodies  of  the  favage*  who  wear  it  for  fome  time. 
Though  this  fort  be  better  than  the  dry  beave«>  yet  it  ia 
ultd  tmty  in  the  making  of  bats.  Bcfides 
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ficliJes  hats  and  furs,  in  which  the  twaver's  hair  u 

I  miTionly  ulVJ,  they  attempted  in  France,  in  the  year 
it>yg,  to  make  other  manufactures  with  it  ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  made  cloth:>,  flannels,  dockings,  &c.  pafdy 
of  b»m's  hair,  aiul  partly  of  Scnndaiimn  Tbtamanu- 
fiiAory,  which  wat  ftt  up  at  nirls,  in  St.  Anthony's 
I'uburb,  ruccwde<!  at  f.rd  pretty  wcl! ;  and,  nccording  to 
the  genius  of  ihc  French,  the  novelty  of  the  thing  broiic;ht 
into  fome  repute  the  fluffs,  ftockings,  gloves,  and  cloth, 
made  of  beaver's  hair :  but  they  went  out  of  fafbion  of  a 
Aulden,  becaufc  it  was  found,  by  experience,  that  they 

Set  of  a  very  bad  wear,  and,  befidcs,  that  the  colours 
cd  very  much  :  when  they  had  been  wet,  they  became 
dry  and  hard,  like  felt,  which  occaiuMied  the miftlnisBe 
ot  the  manutactory  for  that  time. 

When  the  hair  has  been  cut  off  from  the  beaver's  fkin, 
;:«>  be  ufed  in  the  miiDiifaQoiiy  of  hats,  thofe  ikina  are  ftill 
iOBsloyed  by  levenl  workmen ;  namdy,  by  the  trunlc- 
jBaken,  to  cover  trunks  und  boxes ;  bv  the  moc-makcrs, 
to  put  into  flippers  ;  anil  by  turners,  to  inakc  ftcycs  tur 
fiftino;  pr.iin  And  feeds. 

BEAUTY,  a  general  term  for  whatever  excites  in  us 
plcafing  fenfatioos,  or  an  idea  of  approbatioUi 

J^e  may  therefore  diftineuifli  the  motion  annmd  to 
'beauty  into  ideas  and  (enlations ;  the  former  of  which 
pofl'efs  the  mind,  the  latter  rifVLcl  the  heart.  Thus  nn 
objeiil  may  pleafc  the  undcrltanding,  without  intcrcding 
thefenfes;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  agreeable  feril  itions 
pay  be  excited  by  objedsy  whofe  ideaa  have  no  claim  to 
eur  approbation. 

U'lnwefediilitic^ions  the  difHrulty,  or  rather  impofiibi- 
nt'  a  sicnerat  charadenftic  of  beauty  confifts  ; 
becaufc  the  ulc:! ,  .iriij  fcnfations  of  different  pcrfotii  vary, 
according  to  tiitir  d.ficr. at  turns  of  mind,  and  habittides 
of  bodjy }  and  t  tiiUjUcntly  the  relations  of  objects  to 
thole  idfas  and  .iiuiiations  vary  in  the  fame  manner. 
Hence  arHfe  the  vartotis  opinions  of  beauty  in  women, 
painting,  (Lt-.iarv,  .'v  -. 

Bbautv,  in  arcnitcdure,  painting,  and  other  artSf  is 
the  harmony  ud  jiilfaMft  of  the  wbowcompofition  taken 
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or  BiKAH,  in  arnkjuityj  a  Jewiih  coin, 
worth  nearly  fourteen  pence  of  our  monc  . 

iiECALiMlNG,  in  navigation.  When  t;ic  wind  is  in- 
terrupted iti  its  pail.inc  to  a  vcffel  by  any  contiguous  body, 
as  land,  a  high  lea  behind,  or  another  fhip,  it  is  called 
becalming  her,  as  the  fails  at  that  time  remain  ina  ftatc 
of  fcftt  and  ate  deprived  of  their  soveming  power. 

BECA-BUNGA»  in  botany,  uie  fame  with  anagallis. 
See  Anagallis. 

BECHICS,  among  phyficians,  medicines  adapted  to 
die  cure  of  coughs. 

The  word  is  formed  fionk  tbti  .Greeks  fi^,  ^aX^s 
a  cough*  .  . 

BEL)  sf  the  Carr!agf  of  a  Canr.cn,  the  thick  plank  that 
lies  under  the  piece,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the  body 
of  the  car.'iagc. 

fijKD,  in  mafonry,  a  courfc  or  range  of  (h>nc$. 
Bed,  in  gardening,  a  fqnare  or  oblong  piece  of 
f^round,  raited  a  licde  sdMrae  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
ground,  and  in  which  feeds  are  fown,  or  plants  fet. 
Hot  Bed.    See  Hot-Beu. 

Bfc  us  tf  Minerals^  certain  flrata  or  layers  of  matter 
difpofcd  over  each  other. 

Lard*  •/  tbt  Beo-Chambbr^  in  the  Britiih  cuftoms, 
•ea  lords,  who  attend  in  dwir  ninia  each  week  %  during 
vilich  time  they  lie  in  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  wait 
■•poti  him  when  he  dines  in  private. 

i>-.Mol  luinc.,  in  architeclure,  implici  tbt^f?  mem- 
bers of  a  cornice  placed  below  the  coronet.  A  bed- 
aioulding  at  prcfent  confilts  of  an  •  lift«<  ftlarge 
bokinc*  and  another  lift  under  the  coronet. 

BEE,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  fmali  infeft,  famous  for  its 
ioduliry. 

XVith  rcfped  to  form,  the  bee  is  divided  by  two  liga- 
■acnts,  into  three  parts  or  portions,  the  head,  the  breaft, 
■Sid  the  belly.  The  head  is  armed  with  two  jaws  and  a 
tnsnk,  the  kxtHer  of  which  piay  like  tsio  laws,  opening 
and  fh  lit  ting  to  the  right  and  left.  The  trunk  is  long 
mmI  taper,  and  extremely  pliant  and  flexible,-  being  det- 
tincd  by  aiatuic  liiir  the  uifaA  tv  p^obc  to  the  bottom  of 


the  liowers  throu^ch  all  the  impedhnenH  of  theit  eliinil 

and  foliage,  and  drain  them  of  their  trcifured  fwects; 
but  were  this  trunk  to  be  always  extended,  it  would 
prove  incommodious,  and  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  ft 
thoufand  accidents ;  it  is  therefore  of  iuch  a  ftrudinoi 
that,  after  the  perfonnahoe  of  its  neeeflary  fondions,  it 
may  be contraded,  or  rather  folded  up ;  and  befides  this, 
it  is  fortified  againft  all  injuries  by  fourftrong  fcales,  two 
of  which  clofcly  flicathe  It,  .ind  the  two  others,  whole 
cavities  and  dimenlions  are  largerj  encompafs  the  whole. 
From  the  middle  part  or  breafl  of  the  bee  grow  the  Icgi, 
whi^  are  fix  in  oumhci^ind  at  the  extremity  of  me 
pai^'iue  two  little  hoafcsrdnbermble  by  the  mictofeope, 
which  appear  like  fickles,  with  their  points  oppotitc  t.> 
each  other.  The  wings  are  four,  two  greater  and  twt» 
fmallcr,  which  not  only  fcrvc  to  tranfport  them  through, 
the  air,  but,  by  the  noile.they.  makcj  to  give  notice  of 
their  departure  and  arrival^  aiM  to  anianle  diem  mutu- 
ally to  their  fevcral  labours.  The  hairs  with  whic  li  rhr 
w.iole  bodv  is  covered,  are  of  lingular  nfc  in  rctamint 
the  iniall  dufl  that  falls  from  the  chives  of  the  flowcis,  of 
which  the  wax  is  formed,  as  will  be  obfervcd  herealier. 
The  belly  of  the  \m-  cbdUb  of  fix  ring»,-j|rhich  fliile 
over  one  another,  and  oiay  therefore,  be:  Jdii|^ened  or 
contraded  at  picafure ;  and  the  inltde  Of  (thb  part  of  the 
body  contains  the  intefttnet,  the  bag  of  honey,  the  bag 
of  poifon,  and  the  fling.  The  office  of  the  inteliines  'i$ 
the  lame  as  in  other  animah.  The  bag  of  boocy  U 
tranfparent  as  crylla],-  containing  the  (weet  juices  ex- 
trafted  from  flowers,  which  the  bee  dtfeharges  into  ther 
cells  of  the  m.igazine  for  the  fupport  of  the  community 
in  >$rintcr.  Tlie  bag  of  poifon  hangs  at  the  root  of  the 
fling,  throu.  h  the  cavity  of  whii  h,  as  through  a  pipe, 
the  bee  ejects  fome  drops  of  this  venomous  liquor  init< 
the  wound,  and  fo  renders  the  pain  more  cxccffive.  The 
mechanifm  of  the  fiiog  is  admirable,  being  compofed  of" 
two  darts,  indpfed  nHtbln  a  fteath  that  tapers  into  a  fine 
point,  near  which  is  an  opening  to  let  out  the  poifon. 
Tbt  two  darts  are  cjedcd  throuch  another  aperture, 
which,  being  armed  with  feveral  marp  beards  like  thofe' 
of  lifli-hooks,  are  not  eafiy  drawn  back  again  by  the 
bee ;  and  indeed  flie  never  dilengages  uiem  if  thtf 
wounded  party  happens  to  ftart  and  put  her  into  confu- 
fion  ;  but  if  one  can  have  patience  to  contmue  calm  and 
unmoved,  fhe  clinches  thofe  I«cral  pomti  round  the 
lhaft  of  the  dart,-  by  which  means  (he  recovers  her  wea- 
pon, and  gives  lefe  pain  to  the  perfon  ftung.  The  liquor 
which  at  the  lame  time  ihe  infafes  into  the  wound,  caufesr 
a  fermentation/  attended  widi  a  fwdling,  whtch  conti- 
nues fcverjl  days ;  but  that  may  be  preventrd  hy  imme- 
diately pulling  out  the  fting,-  and  enlarging  thcp'undurc,' 
to  let  the  venomous  matter  have  room  toefcape. 

Let  us  now  confidcr  the  generation,  poHty*  and  labourt 
of  thefe  uieAf,  the  true  UDwledge  of  wMcfa-  is  very 
much  owing  to  the  modern  invention  of  glafs  hive  , 
through  which  all  the  fecrets  of  the  community  aic  laid 
open  to  a  curious  obfervcr.  Any  perfon  who  carefully 
examines  a  hive  at  diiierent  feafons  (4  the  yc.ir,  will  dif- 
linguiih  three  fofts  of  bees  j  of  which  the  tar  greater 
number  aie  the  coaiB«i.aR94Mtig  bees,  who  do  aU  the 
builnefi  of  the  hive,  Ad'-lnm  to  be  neidwfinale  nor 
female.  The  working  bee  is  rcprcfented  at  C  (plate  X\'. 
fy.y.)  The  (econd  fuit,  called  drones,  arc  the  males,- 
are  fomewhat  larger,  (as  A,  y§f.  7.)  havenofting,  nor 
even  itir  from  the  hive,  but.live  upon  the  honey  prepared 
by  the  others.  The  third  fort  is  a  much- larger  and  longer 
bodied  bee,  of  which  there  is  often  but  one  in  a  hive,  ae 
leaft,  hut  one  in  every  fwarm  or  ctrfony  of  y'Hing  bees, 
'.I,  hn  are  from  time  to  time  detached  from  the  hi\e  in 
leaich  of  another  habitatio.n.  I'his  large  bee  is  what  the 
ancients  called  the  king,  from  the  refpedt  they  always  faw 
paid  to  it  by  the  other  bees.;  but,  being  the  female,  the 
moderns  more  properly  give  it  the  ride  of  queen,<or  mo« 
thcrof  the  fwarm.    See  plate  XV.  fig.  7.  B. 

While  the  hive  is  fu&cient  to  contain  the  bees  with- 
out inconvenience,  the  focicty  live  peaceably  together  ^ 
but  when- their  numbers  are  multiplied,  fo  that  their  ha- 
bitation is  too  fmall,  the  young  brood  quit  the  pUce  of 
their  nativity,  and  fly  irf  queft  of  a  new  fcttlement.  Thr 
fwarm  that  goes  out  connfts  of  the  common  bees,  under 
the  condaft  of  one  itastle  or  queen }  or,  if  two  qucenr 
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come  out  of  the  (kmc  hive,  then  the  body  of  comtnon 
bees  divides  into  two  putt,  each  rollowing  one  femtle  : 
lK>th  parties,  however,  when  they  alight  out  of  the  sir, 

lifually  ffttic  iK-iLr  cAch  oihtr  fm  a  bt.mch  of  :i  tree;  and 
then  thofc  beta  wSiicij  lorni  ilic  inulkii  fwarm  go  off, 
one  by  one,  to  the  other  cliifter,  defcrtmg  the  queen  they 
followed,  who  is  at  length  oiurdercd  her  fubjcds. 
The  (warm  being  thus  anited,  and  hanging  down  from 
the  tree,  the  countryman,  who  is  always  vigilant  on 
thofc  occafions,  provides  for  their  accommodation  a  hive 
rubbed  with  balin,  tb-vmc,  and  other  oJonii-rou^  herbs 
Into  which  he  gently  bru(he$them  from  the  branch,  and 
carries  them  to  a  fbind  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  AN 
this  the  bees  bear  very  pattently,  and,  after  the/  are  a 
little  compofed,  begin  to  think  of  fbrming;  themfelves 
convenient  apartments  in  thr:r  rcw  hnhitstion. 

VVhcn  they  begin  this  worlc,  a  i-  ubri:vfi!  thcv divide 
themfelves  into  four  parties,  one  of  \s  hich  is  clcUincd  to 
the  fields  to  provide  materials  for  the  ftructure ;  the  fc- 
eond  works  upon  thofc  materials,  and  forms  them  into  a 
rough  fkctch  of  the  dimenfions  and  partitioiQ9  of  the 
cells ;  the  third  examines  and  adjuils  the  angles,  ftmoves 
the  ftipctdunir^  wax,- polifhcs  the  v.  ork,  and  gives  it  its 
lieccliaiy  (Hrrtcctton  ;  and  the  fourth  is  cmployca  in  bring- 
ing provifions  to  the  labourers. 

M.  Maraldi  takes  notice  that  the  bees  employed  in  po- 
lifhing  the  combs,  work  longer  than  thoie  that  build 
then-.,  bi  t  ^iufc  polifliing  is  not  fo  l.ibfiri'Ti*,.  They  begin 
their  woikat  the  top  of  the  hive,  comtmiin«T  downwards 
to  the  bottom,  and  from  one  fide  to  anrtiur  ,  uid  to 
make  it  the  more  iolid  they  ufe  a  fort  of  tempered  wax, 
jefembling  glue.  The  form  of  the  cells  of  the  honey- 
comb is  hexagonal,  which  figure,  befides  what  is  com- 
mon with  a  fquarc  and  equilateral  triangle,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  including  a  greater  fpacc  within  thefame  fur- 
face.    Sec  the  article  Comb. 

The  expedition  of  the  bees  in  their  labour  is  almod 
incredible;  for,  notwithftanding  the  elennce  and  juft 
proportions  of  the  work,  they  are  fo  Indefatigable,  that 
they  will,  in  onedE'',  finifl^  .i  honc\  -comti,  3  fno?  long 
and  fix  inches  broad,  capable  ot  rcctsviiig  three  thoufand 
twes. 

it  is  not  eai'ily  to  know,  particularly,  the  manner  in 
whicb  they  employ  themfelvei  at  this  work,  on  account 
•f  the  number  of  bees  then  in  motion,  by  which  means 
the  eye  can  hardly  diftinguilh  any  thine;  but  confufion. 
We  have  however  been  able  to  obfcrvc  the 'fMllri'.\  jii;T 
particulars  :  Some  bees,  bearing  in  each  of  their  talons  a 
Rttle  piece  of  wax,  are  feen  running  to  the  places  where 
their  cotnpaniooa  are  at  work  upon  the  combs  {  at  their 
arrival  they  faften  the  wax  to  the  work  by  means  of  the 
fame  ta'K>ns,  which  thev  .ipi  ly  f  imctinu' ;  to  die  rl^ht, 
and  fometinies  to  the  leti.  i  -ich  h'.c  i-.  mplriysd  but  a 
fliorttime  on  this  work,  when  .iiHitlur  take,  its  place. 

While  a  part  of  the  bees  are  at  work  m  conftru£ling 
the  cells,  others  are  cinployed  in  perfe^ling  thofc  that  arc 
newljr  modelled,  hnilbing  the anf)lea,  fides,  and  bafes  in  fo 
exquifite  a  manner,  and  with  fuch  remarkable  delicacy, 
that  three  or  four  of  thcfe  fide  ,  l  iii!  upon  one  anothe  r,  are 
not  thicker  than  a  leaf  of  common  paper ;  and  becaufc 
the  entrance  of  the  cell,  which  is  adapted  to  the  fize  of 
the  bee,  would,  on  account  of  this  delicacy,  befubje^  to 
break,  thry  Arengthen  the  entrance  of  each  celt  with  a 
border  of  \\  ?.x. 

Wc  h.u  c  .ilrcadv  obft  rvciJ,  that  the  bees  which  build 
the  cells  work  hut  .1  iit'.l  :  while  ,it  :•.  t:rnc  ,  but  it  h  diHer- 
cnt  with  regard  to  thole  that  poliQi  them,  for  they  work 
a  long  while,  and  with  great  expedition,  never  inter- 
mitting their  labour,  unlcls  it  be  to  carry  out  of  the  cell 
the  particles  of  wax  taken  o(F  in  the  poli(hing :  and,  to 
prevent  tbi^  wac  fmr:;  being  loft,  other  bees  Hand  rc.iJv 
to  receive  it  trom  the  polilhcrs,  and  carry  it  to  fomc  other 
part  in  order  to  its  being  employed. 

Each  comb  has  two  rows  of  cells  oppofite  to  each  other, 
wbid>  have  their  common  bafes.  The  thicknels  of  each 
comb  is  fomething  Icfs  than  an  inch  and,  confequcntly, 
the  depth  of  each  cell  about  five  lines  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  the  bri-.'.Jth  of  each  is  little  more  than  two. 

All  the  combs  arc  conftrm^tcd  with  cells  of  this  fi/c, 
except  a  fmall  number  of  others  in  fnmc  particular 
parts  td  the  hive,  which  ate  larger,  and  appropriated 


(o  the  lodging  tfgt,  tittt  aftcfwwdi ; 
male  bees. 

There  are  alio,  in  Ibme  parts  of  the  bive,  diree  or 

four  cells  bigger  than  hr  others,  and  conltru^ed  in  a 
different  manner.  I  hsy  arc  of  a  fpberoidical  figure,  open 
in  the  inferior  part,  iiid  attached  id  the  cxtMnitiea  «f  tks 

combs. 

When  the  cells  arc  completed,  the  queen  takes  poSef- 
fion  of  thofc  flic  likes  heft  to  depofite  her  eegs  in,  and 
the  reft  are  left  to  be  filled  with  honey.  She  lays  one  epg 
each  cell,  and  fotnctimrs  more  thjn  an  hundred  of 
thoic  eggs  in  a  day  j  but  what  is  Ml  more  remarkable, 
flic  lays  thole cggp  wblch  ttC  to  produce  common  bees  in 
ceils  of  the  common  flttpc  and  nxe,  tbofe  that  are  to  be- 
come drones  or  males,  tn  the  cdis  «f  a  larger  fize,  and 
depofires  thofc  which  are  to  become  females,  like  harielf, 
in  the  fpheroidical  cells  already  defcribed. 

Fhcfc  cj»g5,  after  lying  fomc  time  in  the  ci-lls,  tn 
hatched  into  maggots,  and  fed  with  honey  for  ten  Of 
twelve  days,  after  which  the  other  bees  dole  up  the  cells 
with  a  thm  piece  of  wax;  and  under  this  covering  they 
become  gradually  transformed  into  bees,  in  the  fame 
manner  a-i  filk-wornis  arc  into  butterfiics.  Having  un- 
dergone this  change,  the  young  bees  pierce  through  their  * 
waxen  doors,  wipe  off  the  humidity  from  their  little 
wings,  take  their  flight  into  the  fields,  rob  the  flowers  of 
their  fweets,  and  are  pc  fcc'Hy  acquainted  with  every  nc- 
ceffary  circumflaiicc  of  their  future  conJuifl.  As  to  the 
males  or  drones,  which  are  dcAincd  oiiiv  to  prapagatc 
their  ipecic-;,  they  live  very  coirifdrtal jy  for  about  three 
months  ahcr  they  are  hatched :  but  when  that  time  is 
over,  and  the  females  are  impregnated,  the  eomwon  bcci 
either  kill  them,  or  drive  them  from  the  hive,  as  burdcn- 
fome  to  the  community,  and  not  a  drone  it  to  be  found 
till  the  next  feafon. 

The  method  in  which  the  bees  eolkci  their  wax  and 
honey  defcrves  to  be  a  little  explained.  At  the  bottom  of 
all  flowers  there  are  certaia  glands  whidi  contain  note 
or  lefs  honey,  that  is,  the  moft  exalted  particles  of  the 
fugary  juices  of  the  pl.Tiit.  Thcfe  juices  the  bee  fucks 
up  with  her  probofi  is  or  trunk  abovemcniioned,  and 
Ji.uv^  It  into  its  mouth  ;  and  when  it  has  thus  taken  a 
iut)icient  (jiiantity  into  its  ftomach,  it  letums  to  the 
hive,  and  autatlget  the  boiMj  inni  the  comiaon  ma. 
gatine. 

When  the  cells  prepared  to  receive  it  arc  full,  the  bees 
clofc  up  fomc  with  wax  till  they  have  occafict)  ior  the 
honey    the  reft  they  leave  open,  to  which  all  the 
bcrs  of  the  focirty  reni^iad  taketbcir  repaft  with  a  verf 
inftnifitive  moderation. 

It  is  an  excellent  i^ferration  of  a  modern  author,  that 
the  h;ve  is  :i  hh-c!  to  which  r.irmbcrs  of  people-  ought 
to  be  fcnt  i  piudciuc,  uitluilry,  benevolence,  public  fpi- 
ritedncfs,  ccconortiy,  ncatncfs,  and  temperance,  are  all 
vii'iblc  among  the  bees.  Thefc  little  animals  are  a&uated 
by  a  focial  Ipirit,  which  forms  them  into  a  body  politic, 
intimately  united,  and  perfe£)ly  happy.  They  all  labour 
for  the  general  advantage  ;  they  are  all  fubmiffive  to  the 
laws  and  rr^uhtions  ol  the  communitv  :  having  no  rrir- 
ticular  intereit,  no  diOindion  but  thofc  which  nature  or 
the  neceffjties  01  their  young  have  introducrd  amongft 
them.   We  never  lee  tnem  diBatisfied  with  their  condi- 
tkm,  or  UKlinable  to  abandon  the  hive  in  difguft,  to  find 
themfelves  flavcs  or  ncrrffi-   i--  rn  •hr  coinrarv,  thfv 
think  themfelves  in  f>erl>.ct  u^-cJ.  a:,  uiu!  pctfcct  afHu- 
ence  ;  ;uk1  lucii  iiidccLi  is  their  real  condition.  They 
arc  free,  becaulc  they  only  depend  on  the  laws  t  they  an? 
happy,  becaufc  the  concurrence  of  their  ievcral  labowi 
incvitablv  produces  abundance,  which  concrilMitea  to  tbe 
ridtes  of  each  individual.   Let  us  compare  htnnan  (b« 
cieties  with  this,  and  they  will  -appear  altogctlu:  nion- 
thous.    Ncceffity,  rcafon,  and  philoiupljy,   have  efta- 
blifhed  them  for  the  commendable  purpofes  of  mutual 
aid  and  benefits :  but  a  fpirit  of  iielfilhnefa  deftroya  all ; 
and  one  half  of  aankind,  to  load  tbeoifelves  with  fu- 
perfluities,  leave  the  other  dcftitate  of  conainon  neccfla- 
ries. 

Wax  is  compofed  of  the  farina,  or  dufl,  forineiS  on  the 
apices  of  flowers.  This  the  bees  colk£t,  and  with  their 
fore-^and  jawa,  rail  up  into  little  ball*,  which  they 
conv^,  one  at  a  time^  to  tbe  feet  of  tfa«ir  middle  legs, 

and 
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toA  from  thence  to  the  middle  joint  of  their  hind  legs, 
where  there  is  a  finall  cavity  like  a  fpooil,  to  receive  the 
burden.  When  thofe  beest  wHo  are  employed  in  col> 
leding  the  wax,  return  to  the  hl«,  they  are  aJEfted  by 

their, companions  in  difcharj;ing  tlitir  It)ai!,  who  by  little 
and  little  pick  olf  the  wax  frpm  their  kg!»,  and  convey  it 
to  the  common  tfeafiire.  With  this  they  build  their 
combs,  obfetviog  a  wonderful  fnigali^,  not  the  leaft 
grain  of  it  being  wafted  or  iteglefied; 

Confitlerlng  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  labours  of 
bees,  is  it  not  flxangc  that  our  country-people  arc  not 
more  follicitous  about  the  prefervation  and  ifKrcufc  of 
thcfe  animals  i  It  is  certain  they  would  multiply  prodi- 
gioufly  with  proper  management  {  and  we  might,  upon  a 
modtrate  compuution,  have  five  thoufaod  times  as  much 
wax  and  honey  produced  in  this  kingdom  as  we  have  at 
prcfcnt.  Some  attempts  of  this  kind  have  already  been 
made  in  our  own  country,  and  there  is  not  tiie  kail  rca> 
foa  to  doubt  but  they  will,  if  purfued,  be  attended  with 
fuccefa.  Tlie  firft  jnethoJ  \vc  (hail  mention  of  this  kind 
is  dut  of  tlK  Rev^.  Mr.  Stephen  White,  which  he  calls 
collateni!  bee-boxes  ;  -.m  invention  by  v^'hlch  part  of  the 
honey  and  wax  may  be  taken  without  injuring  the 
kes. 

Mmuur  mfinSu^  a  fmgU  Bbe-Box.  —  It  may  be 
made  of  deal^  or  any  other  boards,  well  fcafoned,  that 
r.rr  not  apt  to  warp  or  fplit.  The  boards  ihould  be  near 
an  inch  thick :  let  it  be  eight  inches  and  a  half  in  height 
and  breadth,  every  way,  mcafuring  within,  and  including 
the  fpacc  the  thin  boards  take  up  at  the  ends,  as  if  there 
were  no  fuch  boards  :  with  thefe  dimenfions  it  will  con- 
tain about  a  peck,  and  one  pint.  The  box  is  in  figure 
Ibor  fqttare.  The  front  part  tnaft  bate  a  door  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  ca;'r,  nbout  four  inches  wide,  and 
balf  an  inch  in  licight,  wri.cn  will  rive  free  liberty  to  the 
bees  to  pafs  through,  yet  not  be  large  enough  for  their 
canny,  die  moufe,  to  enter.  In  the  back  part  you  mull 
cut  a  Aoiitfvkh  a  rabbet  in  it,  in  which  you  are  to  fix  a 
pane  of  the  cleareft  and  beft  crown-glafs,  about  five 
inches  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth,  and  faften  it  with 
putty.  Let  the  top  of  theglafs  be  placed  as  high  as  the 
Toof  within-ftde,  that  you  may  fee  the  upper  part  <oi  the 
combs,  where  the  l>ees  with  their  richer  ate  niuftly  placed. 
You  will,  by  that  meanst^  be  better  able  to  jiH%e  of  tfaeir 
ibte  and  flrength,  than  if  your  glafs  was  fixed  in  the 
middle.  Such  as  are  deftrous  of  (eeing  more  of  the  bees 
works,  may  make  the  glafs  as  large  as  the  box  will  ad- 
mit, without  weakening  it  too  much  \  which  may  be 
prevented  by  nailing  a  little  flip  of  board  crofs  the  oot- 
tnoi.  The  glaft  mnft  be  covtred  with  a  thin  piece  of 
board,  by  way  of  fhutter,  which  may  be  made  to  hang 
over  the  glafs,  by  a  piece  of  tape  going  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  fhutter,  and  faftened  on  the  top  of  the  box, 
by  thruRing  both  ends  into  a  gimlet  hole;  and  after 
driving  a  peg  pretty  hard  into  the  hoIe»  you  WKJ  cut  off 
the  ptt  dofe  to  the  box. 

As  for  the  two  other  fides  of  the  boat*  whidi,  for  dif- 
tin^lion  fake,  may  be  called  the  ends,  they  arc  not  to  be 
wholly  enclofcd.  A  fpace  \%  to  be  left  in  eacl)  end,  near 
an  inch  wide  at  the  top,  and  another  fpace  more  than  an 
inch  wide  at  the  bottom  j  which  fpaces  are  to  be  ex- 
tended in  length,  the  whole  bretdtb  of  the  box.  Through 
thcfe,  the  bees  are  to  have  a  communication  from  one  box 
to  another.  To  form  thefe  communications,  a  thin 
piece  of  flit  deal  inuft  be  let  into  the  edge-,  of  the  front 
and  the  back  boards,  lb  as  to  be  flufh  with  the  edges  ot 
thofe  boards. 

In  the  next  phwe  jou  aie  to  provide  a  piece  of  flit 
deal,  full  half  an  inch  thick,  and  large  enough  to  cover 

one  of  the  ends,  but  to  be  ufed  indifferently,  fomerimcs 
at  one  end,  and  fomeiimei  at  the  other ;  fur  wltich  reafon 
it  1^  not  to  be  nailed,  but  tied  on,  in  the  following  man- 
ner ;  via.  Take  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard  .of  prettv 
firong  tape,  which  will  be  (imnd  better  ^an  padctnreae, 
becaufr  it  i-  lefs  apt  to  relax  and  flacken.  Fix  one  end  of 
the  ta^c  u,  fnc  front  board,  about  fix  inches  above  the 
mouth,  and  dircdlly  over  the  middle  of  it.  I^et  this  end 
of  the  tape  be  faiVened  in  a  gimlet-hole,  with  a  peg  drove 
hard  in,  and  then  cut  off  ciole  to  the  board,  as  was  di- 
jrcded  for  the  fhuttcr.  You  are  next  to  bore  a  hole  on 
each  fide  of  your  glafs,  fix  indifs  and  a  half  frovi  the 


bottom  of  the  box:  into  each  of  thefe  holes  drive  a  pegi 
which  may  Hand  out  more  than  an  inch  frcwn  the  box; 
Let  the  pe^s  be  made  of  afli,  which  is  a  tough  wood,  and 
let  one  end  of  them  he  flat,  that  you  may  fcrew  them  out 
or  in  the  more  conveniently.  W  her.  tliis  i,  di)r.-\  take 
your  loofc  end-board,  and  let  it  in  its  proper  place,  fo 
that  it  may  cover  one  of  the  ends,  it  matters  not  which  • 
then  drawinjgyour  tape  as  tight  as  you  can  over  it,  faften 
the  end  of  ir  to  one  of  the  pegs  by  the  fide  of  the  glafs. 
Thi.v,  will  confine  vour  end-board,  and  keep  the  upper 
part  of  it  cj.jfe  to  the  box  :  and  if  the  lower  part  (hould 
gape  a  Ittiic,  or  ftart  from  the  box,  you  may  keep  it 
tigbi  by  a  nail  or  two  drove  fo  gently  into  the  Aool,  on 
which  the  box  is  placed,  that  you  may,  iirhenever  you 
haveoccafion,  draw  thcni  outwith  yourfingcrs ;  or,if  yott 
like  it  better,  you  may  add  another  tape,  with  pegs  as  be- 
toi'  .  t )  l;o  crofs  the  lower  p.itt  of  the  end-board. 

1  iic  gimlet  holes  need  not  be  carried  quite  through 
the  board,  and  it  is  better  they  fhould  not ;  for  if  any 
^t  of  the  ftring  appean  within  the  box,  it  will  give  > 
oflence  to  the  bees,  and  coft  them  a  great  deal  of  paihs  to 
pill!  :r  trr  pieces. 

i  olj  nave  now  only  to  fix  a  ftick,  croffing  the  box 
from  end  to  end,  about  three  inches  from  the  bottom,  to 
be  a  ilay  to  the  combs :  and  when  you  have  painted  the 
whole,  to  make  it  more  dtinble,  your  box  is  fintflied. 

The  judicious  bee-maflcr  will  here  obfcrve,  that  the 
form  of  the  box  is  as  plain  as  it  is  pofEblc  for  it  to  be.  It 
is  little  more  than  three  fqiiare  pieces  of  board  nailed  to- 
gether :  fo  that  a  poor  cottager,  who  has  but  ingenuity 
enough  to  faw  a  board  into  given  dimenfions,  to  fquara 
it  exactly,  and  to  drive  a  nail,  may  make  his  own  boxea 
wdl  enough,  without  the  help  or  the  expence  of  a  cat^ 
penter.  bee  plate  XV'.  fv^.  8.  where  D  is  the  front  of  a 
nngic  box,  E  the  back,  anil  F  the  end. 

Having  thus  condru^ed  the  boxes,  it  will  in  the  next 
place  be  necedary  to  defcribe  the  method  of  driving  a 
fwarm  into  them,  tn  ontef  to  this,  you  are  to  take  a 
box,  with  one  end-board  tied  to  it  (as  before  dirt  flt  d)  on 
your  right  hand,  and  another  box,  with  the  enii-bca:J 
t:ed  to  K  on  your  left  hand ;  fet  thefe  together,  it.u  ing 
the  communications  open  from  one  box  to  another:  then 
tic  the  boxes  together  as  faft  as  you  can,  with  a  firing 
going  five  or  fix  tiuts  round  them.  The  boxes  flwuld 
not  be  tied  tilt  you  are  juft  going  to  u(e  them,  becauie 
the  ftring  will  grow  flack  with  ffunding,  and  then  the 
boxes  Will  be  apt  to  flip  one  from  the  other,  as  you  handle 
them. 

Be  careful  to  tie  the  (butters  clofe  to  the  glafs,  that  the 
light  may  not  enter:  for  the  beesftem  to  look  upon  the 

I  light  as  a  hole  or  breach  in  their  houfe,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, may  not  fo  well  like  their  new  habitation,  liut 
the  principal  thing  to  be  obfcived,  at  this  time,  is  to  cover 
the  boxes,  as  foon  as  ever  the  bees  arc  hived,  with  a  linen 
cloth  thrown  loofely  o\er  them  ;  and  it  may  be  proper 
alfo  to  lav  fome  green  boughs  upon  them  to  protect  them 
from  the  piercing  heat  of  the  fun.  Boxes  will  admit  the 
heat  much  fooncr  than  ftrau-  hivcs ;  and  if  the  bets  find 
their  houfc  too  hot,  they  wii!  be  wife  enough  to  leave  it. 
In  all  other  refpcils,  they  are  to  be  hived  in  boxes,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  in  commtm  hives,  which  being  well 
known,  no  particular  direftions  need  be  given  concern- 

\  ing  it. 

When  the  bees  are  thus  hived  in  two  ijoxes,  and  pLwd  \ 
in  the  ('vcning  where  they  are  to  remain,  the  ((ring 
which  lied  the  two  boxes  together  may  be  taken  oft,  and 
the  (butter  of  your  glafs  bsmg  at  liberty,  obferve  which 
of  the  boxes  the  bees  have  made  choice  of  for  their  pre-  - 
fent  refidencv,  and  ftop  die  mouth  of  thM  box  with  a  flip 
of  board,  fo  that  the\'  may  wo.-k  cnlv  out  of  the  emptv 
box  ;  ior  they  wiii  fili  the  t'urmer  with  their  wotk$  betore 
they  begin  in  the  latter.  When  you  find  they  have  begun 
in  the  fecond  box,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  them  a  third, 
which  is  done  in  this  manner.  Take  a  thin  knife,  and 
cut  through  the  rcfinous  fubliance,  with  wiiich  the  bees 
will  now  have  joined  the  end-board  to  the  box  ;  then 
looitning  the  tape  that  tics  the  board,  thrtift  gently  ii 
ibcet  of  double  tin  between  the  box  and  the  end-board, 
taking  away  the  latter,  and  placing  an  empty  box  in  the 
mom  of  it :  this  doifc,  draw  away  the  tin,  with  a  gentle 
hand*  and  thruft  the  neir  box  t^fc  to  the  other.  You 
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muft  sdfo  remember  that  the  mouth  of  this  third  hoy  mull 
Iw  flopped  like  the  firft,  that  the  entrance  may  be  unly  in 
the  fcconU  or  middle  box.  See  plate  XV.  jk,  8.  where 
G,  G,  G,  are  three  boxes  joined  tc^cther.  H  the  tape 
which  tics  the  end-boiardi)  I  dietio  flappSBglbe  com- 
municacion. 

About  the  middle  of  Auguft  you  wrill  eafiljf  dilbover 
through  your  glafles,  which  of  yoor  cokmiu  you  may 
Hy  under  contrtbutien.   Such  as  have  fUkd  three  boxes 

v  i!l  fCiJily  vict  J  \uLi  one  of  ihcm  :  and  it  will  be  bed  to 
liike  li'.c  box  wht-ic  ihcrc  iic  fcwcll  bees,  becauR-  the 
i|ucen-bee  is  not  Hlccly  to  be  there.  7  lie  moil  propfr 
iimc  is  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  aitcrnoon ; 
whtn  the  operation  may  be  eafily  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  -  Open  the  mouth  of  the  box  you  are 
jioine  to  fetzt  ,  or,  which  may  be  better,  that  half  of  it 
vhic}\  is  turthclt  from  the  middle  box  :  then,  with  a  thin 
knife,  cut  through  the  refm  with  which  the  bees  have 
joined  this  box  to  the  middle  one,  till  you  find  you  have 
ieparaied  them )  after  which  thruft  your  Ihect  of  tin 
gently  between  the  boxes,  and  your  work  is  done.  The 
commufiirari'>n  b;ing  (bus  (lopped,  the  bcci  in  the  two 
boxL-s,  where  in  j1!  nrob.ihilav  the  queen  is,  wiH  be  a 
littk  difluibcj  at  thv  r  pcTitiori,  but  ihofe  in  the  fini-lc 
box  will  appear  dtltractcd.  i  hey  fuon  become  knhblc 
that  their  fovcreign  is  not  among  them  ;  and  accordingly 
iffiie  out  at  the  new  door  in  a  viiible  rage  and  difordo'.; 
but  this  is  quickly  over;  for  they  foon  dtfcover  their 
compa;iions,  and  flv  to  them  v^ith  ca^i-r  hafle,  at  the  ufual 
mouth  of  the  middle  box,  forgetting,  in  the  midlt  of  thcir 
tranfports,  the  loft  «F  die  riches  tbejr  have  left  behind 
them.  Yoti  may  now  carry  oiF  the  pHse  without  mo- 
Idbtion,  placing  in  end-board  in  the  roooi  of  the  box 
Toil  have  taken,  Jrawirifr  awav  yojr  tin,  and  faftcning 
ihc  board  with  tape,  a?  before  dirnEtcd.  See  plate  XV. 
fy.  8.  where  K  reprel-.-nts  tlie  liolc  ha!f  open,  and  the 
bees  ifTuing  out  of  the  box  to  be  taken  away. 

fiy  this  method,  large  quantities  of  wax  and  honey 
may  be  coltefled,  without  deftreying  the  bees,  while 
your  ftock  will  be  every  year  increaiird  by  fwarms,  and  all 
vour  colonic?  well  flocked  with  bees. 

Another  invention  for  Uvinj-  the  lives  of  bees,  and  in- 
Cfeafmg  the  quantity  of  wax  and  honey,  bit  very  lately 
been  laid  before  the  fociety  for  the  cncoaia^ment  of 
arts.  Sec.  by  Mr.  Thorley,  and  obtained  their  appro- 
bation. 

Dffnipthn  cf  Mr.  Thrlrf'i  Bf.I-Hive. — This  ingeni- 
ous and  affuiuous  pcntlcmari,  liiviiii^,  fioni  near  l:xtv 
years  experience,  found  that  his  bee-hives  would  be  pro- 
du^ve  of  much  greater  profit  lOthe  owners  of  bees,  and 
alfo  tender  that  cruel  and  ungenefou*  pra£Uceof  deftroy- 
rng  thefe  animals  not  only  unncccilary,  but  pernicious, 
pri-fentdl  a  bcc-hivr  of  this  itinftrtjflion  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  iiw't.  m  the  Strand,  who  readily  purchafed  another 
ol  his  hives  filled  with  honey,  &c.  that  they  might  be  in- 
Ipe&ed  by  the  curioua,  and  brought  into  univerfal  ufe ; 
and  from  this  bee-hive  the  view  on  plate  XV.  fif.  9.  was 
drawn.  The  Society,  perfuruk  J  that  the  invention  would 
prove  of  the  greaieft  advantage  to  thii  country,  have  pub- 
jiflicd  a  prfiTiiurn  of  two  hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce either  lylr.  Thorley's,  or  iome  other  method  of 
a  fimilar  kind,  wherebjr  much  larger  quantities  of  honey 
aiid  wax  might  be  procured*  and,  at  the  fame  time,  (he 
lives  of  thefe  laborious  and  ufeful  Infeds  preferred. 

The  bottcni  part,  niarktd  A,  Is  an  o'liiiijrular  bcc-box, 
made  of  deal  boards,  about  an  inch  in  thKkncf-:,  the  cover 
of  which  is  about  17  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  internal 
|iart  onljr  15  and  iu  height  ten  inches.  In  the  middle 
of  the  cover  of  this  odan|mar  box  is  a  hole,  which  may 
be  opened  or  fliut  at  pleaUirc,  by  mean?  of  a  flirfcr  d.  In 
one  of  the  paiiiuh  rs  a  pane  of  glalf,  covtrL-d' with  a 
wooden  d<xjr,  k  The  entrance,  a,  at  the  borrorn  of  the 
box  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  half  an 
incK  high.  Two  flip*  of  deal)  about  half  an  inch  fquarc, 
crofs  each  other  in  the  center  of  the  box,  and  ate  firaemd 
to  the  pan  nets  by  means  of  finall  fcrvws.  To  thefe  flips 
the  bees  faften  their  combs. 

In  this  o^l.ingular  box  the  bees  are  hived,  after  fwarm- 
mg  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  there  fuffcrcd  to  contmue 
•ill  they  have  built  their  combs,  and  hHed  them  uritfa 
bonev,  whkb  maf  bt  Jwown-  Aom  opening  ike  daor. 


j  and  viewing  their  works  through  the  glafs  pane,  or  b7 
the  weight  of  the  hive.  When  the  bee-mafter  finds  hn 
laborious  infe£h  have  filled  their  habitation,  he  is  to  p!_ce 
a  common  bee-hive  of  ftraw,  reprdcntcd  at  B,  rrjidc 
i-ithcr  flat  at  the  top,  or  in  the  loniiuon  form,  on  the 
uiiUaiigular  box,  and  draw  out  the  {lidcr,  by  which  a 
communication  wrU  be  opened  bctwt;cn  the  box  and  the 
ilraw  hive }  the  coniiMiucnce  of  which  will  be,  that  thofe 
laborious  infeds  wiH  nil  tins  hive  aUb  with  the  produdcf 
thtir  labour'..  When  the  bec-maflcr  finds  the  ftraw  hive 
is  well  hllcd,  he  may  pnfli  in  the  Aider,  and  take  itawav, 
placing  anothfr  iniincdia'c  ly  in  its  r<x>m,  and  then  draw- 
mg  out  the  ilider.  1  hefe  indefatigable  creatures  will 
then  ftll  the  new  hive  in  the  fame  manner,  fiy  pcoeecd- 
ing  in  this  method,  Ktr.  I'horley  affured  the  Society  that 
he  had  tsken  three  fuccdSve  hives,  filled  with  honey  an* 
wax,  from  onefingle  hive,  during  tht-  f.imc  fummcr;  anj 
tnat  after  he  had  laid  his  infefts  under  10  large  a  comn- 
bution,  the  food  ftill  remaining  in  the  oAaneuIar  box, 
was  abundaatlv  fuficient  for  their  fuiiport  during  the 
winter.  He  added,  that  if  this  method  was  ptofiied  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  inftead  cf  that  cruel  mctbod 
of  putting  the  creatures  to  death,  he  was  pcrfuadcd  from 
long  experience,  that  wax  would  be  collected  in  fudl 
plenty  that  candles  might  be  made  with  it,  and  iiild  m 
cheap  as  thofe  of  tallow  arc  at  prefcnt. 

Mr.  Thofley  has  alfo  added  another  part  to  his  bee- 
hive, which  cannot  fiil  of  affording  the  bigheft  enter- 
t»inmcnt  to  a  curious  ar>d  inquifitive  mind.  It  confiftj 
ot  a  glafs  rixt  iver,  rei»refcnted  at  D,  18  inches  ill  height, 
8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  ia  the  g^Sttct 
part  13.  This  receiver  has  a  bole  at  the  top,  about  mi 
inch  in  diameter,  through  wbi^a  fquare  piece  of  iat 
E  is  extended  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  vcflct,  haviivg 
two  crofs  bars  to  which  the  bees  faften  thcif  combs. 
When  the  be  t  i  t  fi  Lu  their  ftraw  htve«  (which  moft 
have  a  hole  m  the  center  C,  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin/ 
Mr.  Thorley  placet  the  glaA-ivcrivcr  upon  the  top  of  tbr 
ftraw  hive,  and  diawi  out  the  piece  of  tin :  the  bees,  now 
finding  their  habiiatitm  enlarged,  purfue  their  labourr 
with  luch  alacrity,  that  they  fill  this  glafs  hive  likcwifc 
with  their  liorcs.  And  as  this  receptacle  is  wholly  tria- 
fparent,  the  curious  obferver  may  entertain  himftlf  with 
viewing  the  whole  ptogids  of  their  woiis.  One  of  the 
hives,  now  depofited  at  tbe  Society's  rooms  in  the  Straad* 
is  filled  with  the  produce  of  the  labours  of  thcfc  infcifls; 
and  the  glals-hive  is  fupiKifcd  to  contain  near  thirty 
pounds  ot  honey.  Scl  .1  fjcliL  r  account  of  managing 
thele  ufeful  creatures,  and  the  nature  of  their  produ^ionsf 
under  the  articles  Swarm,  Hrre,  Honev,  Wax,&c. 

Bu-Bmad,  a  fubftance  found  hi  the  cells  of  bees, 
sod  wbicb  is  thought  necedary  to  their  fubSftence.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  wax  itfelf  unprepared. 

BELCH,  Fagut,  a  large  and  beautiful  trce,^  wbofc 
leaves  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  tbe  horn-beam :  the 
male  iowets  grow  together  in  a  round  bunch,  and  aie 
produced  at  lemoie  dHhinees  from  the  ftnit  on  the  lame 

tree  ;  the  fruit  Conn'l-;  two  or  thri  n  ianguUr  nuts, 
which  arc  inclofed  -  :eu?h  hairv  tind,  divided  into  lour 
parts 

There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  this  tree  at  prefcnt  known 
(except  the  two  varieties  with  ftripcd  leaves,  which  aie 
accidcntalj,  though  the  planters  wouM  diflineuifli  two 
or  tbice  forts  \  one  of  which  they  call  the  Mountain 
beech  ;  and,  as  they  fay,  affords  a  muth  whiter  timber 
than  the  other,  which  they  call  the  wild  beech  :  but  as 
thofe  have  never  been  diftinguiihed  by  the  botanifts,  and 
as  no  real  diiietcnce  can  be  perceived  amoogft  all  the 
titct  oFtbis  kind  yet  feen,  it  is  i>robable  the  diflvivnee 
in  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  orc^tloned  bv  th  ■  !s:c  of 
ihtir  growth;  which  is  often  obfcucd  to  itc  cafe 
with  moll  othiT  forts  of  timber. 

1  his  tre«  is  propagated  by  fowing  the  maft  i  the  feafon 
for  which  is  ai>y  time  from  Oftober  to  February ;  only 
obferving  10  fccuic  the  feeds  from  vermin,  when  early  - 
fijwed  (  which,  if  carefully  done,  the  fooner  they  are 
fown  the  better,  afti  r  they  are  fully  ri;ic:  a  fmal!  fpot  of 
ground  will  be  Sufficient  to  raifc  a  great  number  of  thofe 
trees  from  the  feeds  ;  but  you  mufi  be  very  careful  to 
keep  them  clear  fiom  weeds  i  and  if  the  plants  come  up 
very  (biek,  you  ftmild  00c  liiil  to  daw  out  tbe  ftrongeft 
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of  them  th:-  ;:uti::n:i  fciilov/i.-ig,  that  ti'.osc  left  mav  havt 
room  to  grow:  fo  that,  if  you  hufbantl  a  tVcd-bc;!  care- 
fully, it  will  afford  a  three  years  draught  ot  voung  plants,  j 
wbidl  fliOuU  be  planted  in  a  nurfcry ;  and  it'  dcligned  for 
limber-trees,  at  three  feet  diftance  row  from  row  ;  and 
eighteen  rnche*  afunder  in  the  rowt. 

L5ut  if  ihr\  ;it(  defijjiK-d  f^T  hedges  (to  which  the  tree 
i»  vtry  wtU  ad^iptcd},  the  diftance  need  not  be  fo  great ; 
two  ktrt,  row  from  row,  and  ode  foot  ill  tbc  tOW*  will 
be  (ufficicnt.  in  this  nurfcry  riiey  may  remain  two  or 
three  years,  obterving  to  clear  then  from  weedt,  as  alfo 
to  dig  up  tiic  ^MounJ  'uiL/t WLun  tJicir  root:;,  at  tcjfl  oiicc  a 
year,  thii  ibtir  tcjidcr  rout:,  luiv  the  liettcr  extend  tticni- 
felvcs  each  way;  but  be  i-jtcrnl  lUit  to  cut  or  bruifc  thi-ir 
roots,  which  it  injurious  to  all  young  trees;  and  ncvtrdig 
the  ground  ii;  (uinmer,  when  the  earth  is  hot  and  dry  ; 
which,  by  letting  in  the  rays  af  the  fun  to  the  rooU»  is 
cften  the  deftruoion  of  the  young  trees. 

Beech-Mast,  the  fruit  of  t}ie  beedk-tree,  cjtoellent 
for  the  fattening  ftf  hoj:<.,  ^'c. 

HLER,  a  common  and  well  known  liquor,  madewith 
male  and  hops,  and  ufcd  in  thofe  parti  of  Europe  where 
Tines  will  not  grow,  and  where  cyder  is  fearce.  See  the 
tftidcsMALT,  BRFwrKc,  ?ec. 

It  is  chiefly  diftinguiflicd  from  a^e  by  the  quantity  of 
bops,  which  is  greater  in  bc  rr,  iindtbeicby  renders  the  li- 
quor bitterer,  and  fitter  to  keep. 

There  arc  various  differences  in  beers,  proceeding  from 
Ac  ways  of  brewing,  from  die  di&tent  coumries  or  cii- 
natc*,  from  the  water  that  is  ofed,  from  the  time  fpent 
^ut  thrm,  from  the  ingredients  made  ufe  of,  and  the 
proportion  ,  uf  ihefe  ingredients. 

That  beer  is  reckoned  the  bcft  which  is  clear,  and  of 
a  pate  colour,  of  a  pungent  and  agreeable  taftc,  that 
Ipacktcs  upon  being  poured  into  a  glals,  and  is  neither  too 
OH  nor  too  new. 

^gntUnx  is  ufcd  by  calJico-printer;,  chemiils,  lapi- 
daries, feailct-dycis,  vinegar  merchants,  and  whtte-lod 
men. 

Banting  of  BiM-  is  bcff  performed  in  this  manner ; 
ficft,  take  clear  water,  or  fudi  as  haa  been  well  impreg- 
aated  wtth  the  eflenre  of  feme  hetb ;  to  every  quart  of 

whic'i  :•.  !,)  'irlf  a  pourij  of  fujnr.  Aftcrvvnrds,  having 
cauk  J  [Jlj5  water  to  be  gently  boiicd  and  fcunimed,  add  a 
few  cloves  :  let  it  coo)  in  order  to  have  barm  or  yeaft  put 
to  it,  and  being  brought  to  work,  take  off  the  fcum 
•^ain  :  that  done,  while  it  is  in  a  fmtling  condition,  put 
ttuce  fpoonful*  into  each  bottle,  which  is  to  be  filled  up 
with  beer,  and  fecurely  corked.  A  few  cryftals  of  tartar 
do  alfo  very  well  in  bottled  beer  ;  efpeciallv  if  a  tew  drops 
of  the  clTciKC  of  barley,  wine,  or  fomc  effcntial  fpirus  be 
ailded. 

BxKR,  among  weavers,  a  term  that  fignifics  nineteen 
cads  of  yarn,  running  all  together  the  wfcole  length  of 
the  cloth. 

BtER-MFASURE.     Sec  Ml-AiURR. 

BLLS  ri?s(JS,  a  term  ufed  bv  country  petals  for  the 
firfl  miik  taken  from  a  cow  after  calving. 

BEET,  Heta^  in  botany,  a  plant  with  iarce,  finooth, 
bfoad-ribbcd,  juicy  leaves  j  and  Sender,  ffriate^,  branched 
tfalks,  bearing  fpikcs  of  imperfect  flowers  {landing  in 
fire  Jcavcd  cujis,  (ullowtd  mch  bv  a  rfv.mdini,  rough, 
waicfv  fced-»cdcl.  Dift'crent  lorts  ot  this  plant  arc  cul- 
tivated in  our  culinary  gardens  ;  a  whitilh-leaved  called 
.^niis  or  eickt  a  green-leaved,  and  a  reddiflt-leaved,  all 
with  kmg  thick  white  roots;  and  a  Inn^- rooted,  and  a 
turnip-rooted,  all  over  re^?.    Tliev  are  a';!  biennial. 

The  red  forts  give  out  theii  colour  alonsf  with  their 
aqueous  juire  uf  cm  cxprcflion  ;  and  hv  ir  riifion  tiii^e 
re£lified  ij-irif,  as  well  as  water,  of  a  deep  red.  The 
juice,  both  of  the  roots  and  the  leat'CI  of  the  red  and 
white  beets,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  proves  •  powerful  cr- 
thine,  occaltoning  a  copious  difcharge  of  mucus,  without 

provoVin.;  fiu-c/.ins'. 

J  ilt-  roots  of  ihc  boet<  have,  when  drv,  an  iij;'ct4blc 


boTlinc 


in 


fwcctUh  t  ilic,  which  is  totally  cxtrailed  by 
reclificd  fpirit :  the  tinilurcs  <in  Handing  fome  weeks  in 
a  cool  place,  dcpofite  whitiOi  falinc  concretions,  of  a 
forcharine  fwcetnefs.    Mr.  Marg^traf  oblcrves,  that  the 


red  beet  loira  in  drying  lc\en  eighths  of  it»  weight ;  and 
the  white  fix  eighths}  that 


L  the  dry  red  beet  yields  nearly 


one  twenty  fixth  irs  weight  of  the  faccharinc  fait,  and 
the  white  lort  one  tixicenth;  and  that  a  good  fug.ir  is 
obtainable  from  the  juice  of  the  freOt  roots,  by  the  me- 
thod praAifcd  alnoad  for  prqmring  it  fiom  the  fagar-> 
cane. 

All  %inds  of  beet,  whether  white  or  red,  fhould  bd 

fo'A  n  in  IMarch,  in  a  deep  and  light  foil.  The  former  is 
cultivated  for  its  leaves,  and  the  latter  is  eftccmcd  for  its 
root,  which,  when  boiled,  cold,  and  cut  into  thin  fliccs» 
makes  a  grateful  mixture  with  winter  iallads.  The  reddcft 
and  largeff  roots  are  the  tendcreft  arid  moft  bfleemcd-s 
confequently  the  principles  of  the  new  hufbsndn,'  nrc  ex- 
tremely applicable  to  this  plant;  and  we  have  accord- 
ingly been  told  that  M.  dc  Chatcauvicux  had  beet  roots, 
managed  this  way,  which  meafurcd  from  five  to  fixter-n 
inches  in  diameter  towards  their  top,  or  thickeft  part, 
though  raifed  in  a  common  field,  ao4  cultivated  only 
with  the  horfe  hoe. 

Thtir  ufual  culture  in  the  g.irdcn  is  to  hoc  the  ground 
carciully  when  the  plants  have  put  out  four  leaves,  to 
cut  up  all  weeds,  and  to  thin  the  plants  till  they  Aa;id 
ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder.  In  three  weeks  or  a  monA 
more,  the  hoeing  and  weeding  Ihould  be  repeated;  and 
in  fix  weeks  after  this,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  over  a 
third  time,  and  the  plants  of  the  red  beet,  of  which  we 
now  fpeak,  fhould  he  thinned  aj^ain  till  they  nrc  eighteen 
inches  from  each  other,  if  it  be  intended  that  thcv  ihould 
grow  to  the  largcft  fize.  This  is  generally  the  laft  boetng 
beftowcd  upon  then :  for  their  leaves,  which  are  then 
large,  foon  fpread  (b  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and 
cftcdlually  keep  under  any  weeds  that  may  afterwards 
fpring  up.  'I'hefc  leaves  aie  moll  commonly  of  a  deep 
green,  or  purple  colour. 

Inftcad  of  this  method  of  cultivating  beet,  wc  are  fuffi- 
cientty  warranted  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux's  fuccefs,  to 
recommend  lowing  them  in  rows,  in  which  they  fhould 
ftand  fborteen  or  nftccn  inches  afunder  in  the  row,  and, 
inffead  of  the  hocings  bcforcincntioncd,  to  digthe  ground 
between  the  lows  at  leaft  a  fpadc  deep,  as  often  as  weeds 
appear,  or  in  proportion  to  the  g|tattr  drynefs  of  the 
weather }  for,  though  it  may  fum  s  psndox  to  fome  of 
oar  readers,  every  inftance  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux's 
pra^lice  proves,  tyia",  even  in  the  grcatcfl  droughts,  each 
llirrin^  of  the  earth  with  the  horfc-hoc  gave  frcfh  vigour 
to  the  plants. 

I  he  beet  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  autumn,  and  wiU 
continue  good  all  the  winter ;  but  they  will  begin  to 
grow  hard  and  ffringy  in  the  fpring,  when  they  will  be^ 
gin  to  fhoot.  The  feeds  of  this  plant,  by  which  only  ie 
IS  propagated,  ripen  about  the  end  of  Auguil,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  September.  They  arc  round,  rough,  and 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  middling  pea.  To  obtain  them  ia 
perfe^on,  fome  of  the  fincft  roots  that  have  been  pre- 
ferved  ffoin  the  wimerV  frofls  are  replanted  in  March, 
;ui(!  let  run  up  to  feed.  The  kitchen-gardeners  about 
London,  in  order  to  fave  ground,  frequently  fow  the  red 
bei  t  with  c  arrof;,  parl'nips,  or  onions,  ajid  afterwards 
draw  up  their  carrots  and  onions  when  they  arc  young, 
to  make  room  for  the  growth  of  the  beet :  but,  unlcls 
thcv  puU  them  up  very  voung  indeed,  it  is  much  better 
10  low  the  beet  ieparatefy. 
BEETLK,  in  diehiflofyof  infeiSls.  See, 

the  article  ScARABJEUS. 

Ueetlk  alfo  denotes  a  wooden  inftrttment  for  drtvii^ 

piles,,&Cp. 

It  is  likewile  called  a  ftampcr ;  and  by  paviors  a  ram- 
mer. 

BEGHARDi,  /)'<_;. .k.;.,,,  a  certain  f:-^  <;f  heretics, 
which  aroi'-  ::i  Ucrmi^iiy,  and  i[)  the  l.o'.v  countries, 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  made 
profelRon  of  monaffical  life,  without  obfcrving  ceJibacy  j 
and  maintained,  if  they  are  not  fcandalized  iy  the  monks, 
that  man  could  become  as  perfeA  In  this  'life  as  he  (ball 

be  in  heaven  ;  that  every  intellectual  nature  is  of  itfclf 
happy,  without  the  iuceuur  of  grace  i  and  that  he  who 
is  in  this  ftate  of  perfection  OU^t  to  f^form  no  good 
works,  nor  worfhip  the  boff. 

BEGLERBEG,  a  govtmor  of  one  of  the  principal 
governments  in  the  Turkilh  empire.  There  are  two 
forts  of  be^erbc^s  ;  the  one  have  a  ceruin  revenue 
alligned  ttpontiicoties,  boroughs,  and  villagies  of  their 
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Vvrnment,  which  they  ralTc  by  power  of  the  commiflion 

granted  to  them  bv  the  fuii.iii ;  the  others  have  a  certain 
rent  paiJ  by  the  treafufcr  oi  the  grind  fcignior.    They  I 
•re  become  ah:io{l  ijidmndcnt*  and  have  iiniler  their  ju- 
rifdi£tion  fcvcral  Aimacft  or  pArticular  governmutu* 
Mid  h-ys,  ai^'as,  and  otberoAcen  who  obey  thenu 

BEGUII^S,  congregations  of  devout  young  women, 
\vho  maintain  thcmfclvcs  by  the  work  of  their  hands, 
leading  a  midJlc  kir.J  of  life  bciwcin  the  fccu!.Tr  r.rui  rcli- 
^ous.  Thcfc  focictics  conliil  of  fcvcral  houfcs  placed  to- 
gedKr  inpae  inclofure,  with  one  or  more  churches,  «c- 
ourd^  to  ^  number  of  bcpuins. 

There  b  In  every  houfe  a  prjou  f ,  wttiioatilvho|c  leave 
they  cannot  llir  out.  Their  vcw  is  conedwd  in  thcfe 
terras  :  "  I  promifc  to  be  obetjicut  and  chaftc,  as  long  as 
"  1, continue  in  this  beguinage."  They  obfer  .e  .i  [hi  ;:c 
yeari  noviciate,  before  uey  take  the  habit,  and  the  icdor 
of  toe  parifii  is  the  fuperior^  but  can  do  nothing  without 
|he  advice  of  eight  bcguins. 

.Xhcy  are  isfiablifliea  in  fcvcral  parts  of  Flanders. 
.  B£U£N,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  appropriated  to  two 
roots,  very,  different  from  nnc  nnothcr  in  ihapc,  colour, 
and  their  whole  exec  j.  appearance,  and  diftiagllifltfd 
by  thiE4Unie*.of  .whiu  and  ted  bchem 

"Vft  have  them  botl^  from  the  Levant,  and  they  feem 
to  be  prn3uc;-i?  in  manv  parti  of  the  Eaft  ;  hut  no  where 

luch  plenty  as  about  the  toot  of  Mount  lA'kianon. 

Tht:  Ume  virtues  are  attributed  to  both  kinds  of  hc- 
hcn,  but  the  white  is  fuppofed  to  polTcfs  them  in  the 
preateA  degree  i  they  are  faid  to  he  great  cordials  and 
fcftbratives,  and  to  be  good  in  nervoua  complaints. 

BEIRAM,  or  Bairam^  a  I'urkifh  wow  which  fig- 
n"fiLS  a  folrii.i-i  ft-afl.  The  Turks  ci^ltl-rate  two  bcirams  ; 
the  grcatcr,wbich  falls  on  the  tcnih  day  of  the  lall  month 
of  the  .^rahic  j  c^r,  which  is  tjic  month  of  pilgrimage ;  and 
thelcfl^ft  irbicbcnds  the  feaft  of  the  month  Rammadan, 
Md  fall*  tni  the  firft  Jay  of  the  mondi  Sdieval.  This 
latter  celebrated  at  Ctn5njntinr)plc,  and  cllcwhcre, 
with  great  rejoicings,  bcia^lc  it  puti  an  end  to  their 
f:.(\'in^^;  .<nd  fur  this  rc;albn  it  it  vulgarly  GiUled  the  £aftcr 
of  the  Turks,    '  , 

During  thefe  fcafts  the  people  leave  their  work  for 
thr<fe  days.  The  iattex  beitam  b^ns  amn  the  firft  ap- 
l^eatr ance'  of  the'  next  new  liioon-  after  the  month  Ram- 
madan. Ifihc  c!oL:di  hinder  the  feting  this  planet,  they 
(lay  a  day  or  two:  but. if  tbc^ir  continues  dark  and 
cloudy  for  Tijveral  days  together,  ^iqr  h^n  their  fead 
though  they  have.!not  fecn  the  moon.  Ine  beiram  is 
publilhcd  arppnfttnt^oplr^  by  clifcharging  three  great 
cannon  th-.t  nr?  upon  the  top  of  the  fera^rlio  next  the 
fra-ftde";  and  then  the  drums  arc  beaten,  and  the  train 
pet<  founded,  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  city,  and  at 
thcgrtat  nitn'is  houfes.  AH  the  thief  ofEctti  of  (late 
thar  aire  at  Cooftifihtiiiople  a^mblc  in  the  fcriglio,  to 
^y'thdr  c6niDl{i9Bnts  tp  thfc^gfand  fcignior.  There  they 
are  entertiiincil  at  a  magnificent  dlbner,  and  lixteen  vefts, 
lii'.cJ  with  f.'.Vli  s,  prcfcntcd  to  fixtccn  of  the  principal  of 
them.  .-\fur  thiv  come  the  faltantills  of  the  old  Icraglio, 
who  are  permitted  to  fliarc  in  the  mirth  and  fcallin^s  of 
thofeof  the  grvat  fcxaglio,  during  the  three  days  celebra- 
tion of  the  bciram. 

BEL,  or  6Ef.ys,  the  fuptemc  sod  of  the  ancient  Chal- 
4eiM  or  Babylonians.  He  was  tne  founder  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  empire,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  thcNimrodof  Scfip- 
Hire,  .-.nd  the  fiir.e  as  the  Phoenician  Baal. 

I  ^nd  had  a  (Bmpk  cfcded  to  Mm  in  tiie  city  of 
Babylon,  on  the' very  uppeiniioft  range  of  the  fainous 
lower  of  Babel,  or  Babylon,  wherein  were  many  ftatucs 
of  this  flelty,  and  one,  amcing  the  reft,  of  maiiv  L'old, 
forty  feet  hirrh.  The  whole  furniture  ol  this  magnibcent 
temple  w:i<  ->f  ;hc  fame  nwioA,  juid  valued  at  dghc  hun- 
dred tqlcrifs  of  gold. 

'  Tbiii  temple,  with  its  riches,  was  in  being  till  the  time 
6f  Xerxes,  who,. returning  from  his  unfoctuaate  aspedi- 
t'on'intq  Kgypt,  demotimed  it,  and  carried  off  the  Im- 

rnenfewcalcli  contained  in  it. 

It  was  the  fl.ituc  of  this  god  which  Nebuc  hadiiez./.ar, 
being  returned  to  Babylon,  after  the  end  of  the  Jcwifn 
war,  fet  up,' and  dedicated  in  the  plain  of  Dun;  ibeilory 
of  which  is  rcjated  at  large  in,  the  third  cha^pcer  of 
Daniel. -' 


BEL 

Bel  mi  tht  Draook,  the  hiftory  of.  An  apocryphal^ 

and  uncironical,  book  of  Scripture.  It  was  always  re- 
jcdled  by  the  JewiOi  church,  and  is  extant  neither  in 
the  Hebrew  nor  the  Ch.ildce  language  ;  nor  is  there  any 
proof  that  it  ever  was  fo.  St.  Jerom  gives  it  no  better 
title  than  the  Fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  It  is  h(MV> 
ever  permitted  to  be  read,  as  well  as  the  other  appcry- 
pha!  writings,  for  the  inftrudion  and  imprcnrement  of 


manners. 


BhL.ATUCADRUS,  or  Beliotucadrus,  adeity  of 
the  ancient  Uritons,  particularly  the  Bf^gaatca»  ociahaf 
bitants  of  Cumberland. 

He  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  as  Mars  ;  and  it  is 
probable  the  name  might  be  taken  from  Bel,  or  Baal,  the 
great  idol  of  the  Aflynans,  which,  according  to  Ccdrcnus, 
was  the  f.i'iic  ,15.  .Mars. 

Ht-LAYING,  amongft  feaxnen,  faftening  a fmall  rope{ 
as  there  arc  other  phrafes  appnifliaaed  10  laiforMpes,  as 
bendi  bit.  Hopper,  &c. 

BELEMNITES,  tn  natural  hiftory,  a  kii^  of 
fubftance,  with  re^^  ird  tn  whnfe  origin  naturaliibi 
vided.    It  is  generally  called  the  thunder-bolt. 

The  word  is  formed  firom  tha  Graait,  iNMpinsk  a 

dart. 

Luyd  takes  the  fademnites  to  be  the  fifli  called  narh- 
wal  petrified,  or  a  concretion  formed  in  flupe  of  the 
pennicclla  marina.    Helwing  will  have  it  to  be  a  fca 

plant,  and  Woodward  a  mineral  production  of  the  earth. 
Lang,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Hones  of  Switzerland,  thmks 
it  to  he  a  fort  uf  lUh£litc$  or  foffile  pipe,  formed  b* 
flowers.  VVolkman,  in  his  Subterranean  Silefia,  coafi- 
ders  it  as  the  thorns  of  the  back  of  fome  animal ;  and 
Ehrard,  in  his  Diflertation  on  the  Bclcmnitcs,  fays  it  is 
the  covering  of  the  cells  of  a  (liell  hUt,  of  the  Umc  ge- 
nus with  the  nautilus  or  ammcjo'i  horn  ;  though  inflead 
of  being  fpiral,  it  is  ftraight.  Bourquct  maintairu  they 
are  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile  or  fome  fort  of  whale ;  and 
Buttner  places  them  among  the  foreign  folfils.  Klein 
fays  ii  is  the  prickle  of  a  fort  of  hedge-hog ;  and  Lin- 
naeus refers  it  to  the  clafs  of  fhells  with  fc\  cral  cells. 

The  fhape  of  the  bclemnitcs  is  fometimes  conical* 
fometimcs  cylindrical,  and  commonly  cooliils  of  a  hiacfc 
aid  horny  fubftance.  The  inwanl  parts  ooniiik  of 
and  there  is  generally  a  cell  at  the  large  end,  and  a  fur- 
row that  runs  from  ihc  top  to  the  bottom.  Dr.  Plott 
informs  us  that,  whi  n  the  belemnitsc  are  rubbed  againft 
each  other,  or  arc  ftraped  with  a  knife,  they  have  the- 
fmell  of  rafpcd  horn,  and  that  their  texture  confifta  of 
fmall  threads  running  like  rays  from  the  centre,  or  rather 
from  the  axis  of  the  ilone  to  the  furface:  when  burned 
they  have  Itkewife  a  fmell  like  that  of  horn  ;  and  the 
3ieatcH  he  found  waj  fomewhat  above  fo.ir  inches  in 
length,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thicknefs. 

I  hi  y  arc  found  in  all  foru  of  lirata,  in  clay,  gravd* 
beds  of  ftone,  and  often  in  loofe  flints.  Tliey  are  fnmo 
ttntes  found  covered  with  a  fparry  cruft  of  a  diArent 
texture  from  the  body  of  the  mafs. 

BELENUS,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Aquilcia  in  It^ly,  of  the  Ciauls,  and  of  the  lllvrians. 
He  was  the  fame  as  Apollo,  or  the  Sun  as  we  learn  from 
Julius  Capitolinus,  who  relates,  that  when  Maxirainioa 
in  vain  bejieged  Aquileia,  he  (eat  ambafTadors  into  the 
town,  who  had  almdft  perfuaded  the  people  to  furrender, 
had  not  Mcnophilus  and  his  colleague  opjiofed  it,  tell- 
ing them,  that  the  god  Belenus  had  promifed  them  the 
vidory  over  Maximinius.  The  hifiorian  adds,  that  the 
foldicrs  of  Maximinius  afiarwards  gave  tNii^  that  Apollo 
fought  agatnft  them. 

BKLIt.?',  in  a  general  and  natural  figniRes  a  per- 
fuafu  n  or  ftrong  ailent  of  the  mind  to  any  pr<^polition  ; 
but,  in  a  more  rellrained  and  technical  K)iu-,  :r  nr.ports 
that  kind  of  alien C  which  it  founded  on  the  authority  or 
tcllimony  of  fome  perfooi  attefling  tiw«nith  of  any  i>iat» 
ter propofed. 

BlLiEF  is  generally  diflinguiflied  into  divine  and  hu- 
man, not  vvi:h  le^-ard  to  the  propofition  believed,  but  with 
regard  to  the  tcllimony  on  which  wc  believe  it.  VVhea 
God  reveals  any  thing  to  us,  this  gives  us  tbcteftiaoonj 
of  divine  belief.    Sec  the  airticle  FaITU. 

But  what  man  only  acquaints  us  with)  prodacea  oftly  a 
human  belief.  See  the  article  Etidjimci. 

BELL, 
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BELL,  a  well  known  machtn««  ranked  hy  mufictans 

atnnniT  chcmufical  inftruments  of  pcrcuinon. 

The  metal  of  which  a  UtU  a  made,  is  a  coniponcion  of 
tin  and  copper,  or  pewter  und  copper:  the  proportion 
one  to  tiw  otber  i*  about  twenty  pounds  of  pewter*  or 
twenty-three  pounds  of  tin,  to  one  hundred  weight  of 
copper. 

Bell-metal  is  prohibited  to  he  imported,  as  arc  Iia.vk- 
WIs,  &  c. 

The  conlditucnt  parti*  of  a  bell  are  the  body  or  bafrd, 
the  clapper  on  the  infide,  and  tl.c  earorcantionoa  wbich 
it  hanga  to  a  Urge  beam  of  wood. 

Tl»e  (bund  of  m  bell  confifb  in  ■  vibratory  motion  of 

its  parts,  much  like  thit  of  a  muHcal  chord.  The  ftrokc  ' 
of  the  clapper  muft  neccli^nlv  thange  the  figure  of  the 
bell,  and  of  a  round  make  it  oval ;  but  the  metal  having 
a  great  dczree  of  ekdicity,  that  part  will  return  back 
again  which  the  firoke  drove  fartheft  off  from  the  center, 
and  that  even  fomc  fmall  matter  nearer  tfic  ccntf.r  tfian 
before;  fo  that  the  two  parts  which  before  wire  f  xtiLmes 
of  the  lorgrlt  iii.;me:cr,  ilo  thtn  become  thofe  of  tf.e 
fliortcft:  and  thu$  the  external  furfacc  of  the  bcil  un- 
dergoes alternate  changes  of  figure,  and  by  that  mcsns 
givee  that  tremulous  motion  to  the  air  in  whic&  the  found 

CDItfills. 

TTic  ufe  of  bel!^  wa";  not  known  in  theEaftern  church 
till  the  year  S65,  when  Ud'u.>  P.itrifucus,  duke  of  Venice, 
made  a  prefcnt  of  fomc  to  Michael,  the  Greek  emperor, 
who  firft  built  a  towet  to  the  church  of  Saada  Sophiaj 
to  bang  diem  iti.  Who  firft  brought  bells  into  ufe  in  the 
Latin  church,  is  a  thing  not  vet  determined  j  fomc  afcrib- 
105  them  to  pope  Sabinianui-,  fuccelTijr  of  St.  Gregorr, 
rn  the  year  604;  and  otheri  to  i^.iulir.uj,  bifljop of  Nola, 
cotctnporary  with  St.  Jerom :  but  the  tatter  opinion  feems 
to  be  a  vul^^ar  error,  and  to  have  no  better  foundation  than 
fauliotts'a  being  bi&op  of  Nola  in  Campania, where  it  is 
Bfefended  bells  were  firft  invented,  and  thence  called 
Nolae  and  Campanx.  CarJiiuI  T)on.i  would  have  it 
thounht,  that  they  bc^an  to  be  u(cd  in  the  Latin  church 
immediately  upon  the  convctfion  of  the  emperors  to 
Chriftianity,  becaufe  the  tintlnnabula,  or  leUer  fort  of 
bdls,  had  been  iifed  before  by  the  headiens  to  the  like, 
purpofe  :  but  there  is  no  aoctent  autKor  that  coitotc- 
nanccs  his  conjcQure. 

Divtrrj  PsLLL.    See  the  art :cl :  Divisc. 

Bell-Fuukoery.   Sec  Foundsry. 

Bbu-Flowck,  Cmfmibt  in  botany ;  /<e  the  article 

CxatPANVLA. 

Beil-Wibd,  Jaeta  rJpa,  in  botany ;  fee  the  article 
Jack A. 

BtLLA- DONNA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-monojgyoia'cUft  of  plants«  cafled  bjrLipnsuB  a 
frtapa. 

The  flower  eonfifts  of  a  Angle  infundibuliform  petal, 

divided  iti:o  fue  f  i  iiicnts  at  the  mouth  ;  and  its  fruit  is 
a  biiocular  globofL  berry,  containing  a  number  of  kidncy- 
ihaped  feeds. 

BELLING  o/Htf>s  denotes  their  opening  and  expand-  I 
tng  thcnifclvcs.    Sec  Hops,  • 

iiELLlS,  Daisy,  in  botany,  a  genui  of  plants,  the 
compound  flower  of  which  is  radiated,  and  the  particular 
hermaphrodite  oner f  a  fiinnel_lhap.e,  and  lutt  AO  other 
pcricarpium  than  the  mp. 

Culture  produces  a  great  number  of  variations  in  the 
colour  and  duplicature  of  the  flower,  all  of  which  have 
been  deferibedf  by  authors  as  different  Irecies ;  whence 
this  plant  has  been  divided  into  almoft  fifty>  The  leeds 
arc  obvcrfcly  oval  in  their  figure. 

There  ar'-:  fAc-  fpeeics  ot  this  plant  iifcJ  in  medkihc, 
diftingu^fhed  by  the  cp.thrtj  major  and  minor. 

Bellis  jM;rer',  prcattr  or  oxeyc  daify  ;  a  plant  with 
oblong  narrow  deeply  indented  leaves,  joined  clofc  to  the 
ftalks,  which  arc  pentagonal,  hairy,  branched,  and  bear 
on  tl-.e  tops  prtt;y  i  i:;:e  fulitary  flowers,  compofcd  of 
white  petal.i  fet  round  a  yellow  difk.  It  is  perennial, 
^r<  w  s  wild  in  corn  and  paftttre  groundit  and  flowers  in 
M»y  and  June. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  been  recommended  in 
diforders  of  the  brcaft,  both  afthmatical  and  phthifical, 
and  as  diuretics.  GcofFroy  relates,  that  the  herb,  ga* 
thcred  before  the  flowen  have  come  forth,  and  boiled  in 


water,  imparts  an  acrid  tafle,  penetrating  and  fubtilclike 
pepper;  and  that  this  dccoAion  is  an  excellent  diuretic 
and  vulnerary.  Either  this  experiment  was  made,  not 
with  the  bcllis  major,  but  with  the  betlia  minor,  or  elfe 
the  herb  lofef  its  pungency  when  the  flowers  ap;iear ;  the 
bellis  minor  is  manifeflly  acrid,  but  in  the  major,  v/hea 
in  flower,  no  acrimonv  could  he  obfer\ed:  if.e  leaves, 
whiift  frcfh,  fccmcd  Itttic  other  than  herbaceous  j  when 
<:i  icd,  they  difcovc  rrd  to  the  palate  a  Dot  ungrateful  mu- 
cilaginous fwcctnefj. 

Bellis  Af<W,  common  daify,  a  ]bw  fomewhat  hairy* 
plant,  with  oblong  leaves  lying  on  the  ground,  widening 
from  the  root  to  the  extremity,  which  is  rounded  :  among 
thtfi;  ;,rl!"c  round  flcnder  naked  pcrticlcs,  bearing  ftlitary 
Aowcii  compofcd  of  white  or  purpliih  pctala  fet  round  a 
yellow  difk.  It  is  perennial,  common  almoft  every  where,, 
and  flowers  early  in  fpring.  ' 

This  plant  ftands  reeommetided  at  a  vulnerary,  deter- 
gent,  and  rcfnlvmt,  in  difenfe-  nf  the  breaft,  internal' 
bruifcs,  hypochondriacal  complaint and  diiui  Jeri;  pro- 
ceeding from  thcdrinking  of  coKI  l.r.uors  when  the  i  i.Jy 
has  been  much  heated.  Schrccdcr  informs  us,  that  the 
leaves  and  flowers  loofeii  the  belly. 

The  leaves,  which  have  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of,  are 
in  eafle  (lightly  acrid.  The  roots  are  confiderably  ftrongcr, 
of  a  fubtile  penetrating  pungency,  not  hot  or  fiery,  but 
fomewhat  of  the  contrayerva  kind  j  and,  though  at  pre- 
fcnt difre^arded,  promilc  to  be  a  medicine  of  no  fmall 
yinue.  Their  pungent  msaer  is  not  diffipted  in  drv  n^, 
is  diUblvcd  both  by  water  and  fpirit ;  and  on  infptf!'.itiit£; 
the  folution;  is  lefi  in  efeat  part  behind,  in  the  v.di^i\\ 
as  well  as  in  the  fpirituous  cxtraiH.  No  part  of  the  plant 
has  any  remarkable  fmell.  LgwiiU  USfiuy  tftbtAftierM 

Midua. 

BELLON,  a  diftempcr  common  in  countries  where 
they  fmcit  lead  orej  as  alfo  among  plumbers  and 
painters. 

It  is  attended  witli  languor,  intolerable  pains  and 
fenfation  of  giipings  in  the  belly,  and  generally  cof- 
tivcnefs. 

Beafts,  poultry,  &c.  as  well  as  men,  are  fubjeA  to 
this  difotder:  hence  a  certain  fpace  round  the  fineldng- 

houfcs  is  calle  J  l>c!'on  :-.round,  becaufe  it  is  daag^Oua 

for  an  animal  to  feed  ujjun  it. 

■  The  care  ef  tl:ij  djfeale  depends  principally  on  clcan- 
fing  the  primx  vix,  or  the  tirft  pafl'ages :  and  therefore, 
after  bleeding  fuch  patients,  if  they  arc  plethoric,  a  vomit 
of  emetic  wine  or  tartar  fhould  oe  given )  which  mutl 
be  a'dofe  double  to 'what  would  vomit  another  perfon, 
otht  rwife  it  will  have  no  efFcd,  cfpecially  when  the 
dikafe  is  violent,  or  has  continued  long.  Half  a  dram  of 
vitrum  antimonii  has  been  ^ivcn  for  one  dofe  \  and  warm 
water  drank  plciiiifullydurmg  its  operation.  If  the  vomit 
■  opeiatea  wdl,  and  alio  purges  brifkly,  the  patient  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  recdvery  ;  which  a  fccond,  but  milder,  dofc 
I  of  ipecacuanha,  with  fome  tartar  emetic  mixed,  often 
'  makes  compleat :  but  if  the  emetic  neither  vomits  nor 
purges,  ihe  patient  is  generally  worfe  lor  it ;  and  a 
ilrongerdofe  mould  be  given  foon.  If  it  ■.  uimts  but  docs 
not  purge,  a  cathartic  of  the  antimonial  kind,  or  of  jailap 
and  mercur)',  in  greater  than  ordinary  quantities,  ought 
to  be  given  :  and  during  the  time  of  purging  by  the  eme- 
tic or  cathartic  medicine,  the  patient  oug'it  to  drinlc 
warm  broth  plcn:ifi.'!y.  The  vomits  and  pm^rativcs 
ou<^ht  to  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  till  the  uncai'i- 
neis  in  the  ftomach  and  guts  from  thedlfeafe  is  gone.— 
If  ihefe  medicines  <)peratc  tot>  roughly,  an  opiate  may  be 
given  at  night  >  but  this,  is  to  be  adminiftered  fpamig'y, 
left  it  bring  oi>  or  uicieafc  coftivencfs,  which  is  thcworlt 
thing  that  can  attend  the  patient.  At  the  fame  time, 
emollient,  anodyne,  and  laxative  clyfters,  arc  {wvpf^j 
to  he  inje^d  for  emptying  the  ioteftioe*,  if  the  purga^- 
tives  do  not  perform  their  doty. 

W  hen  blood  or  matter  arc  pafled  with  the  fzccs,  the 
emetics  and  purgatives  arc  to  be  dlfcontinued.  The  hot 
bath  is  alfo  of  the  utmoft  fervicc  in  this  terrible  difeafe^ 
and  fccms  indeed  to  be  the  laft  refource. 
BKLLONA,  the  pagan  goddcfs  of  war.  Shebjoiaed 
I  by  Homer  with  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

Belloiu  is  called  by  the  Greeks  'Ertu*,  Enyo.  Some 
make  ber  the  mother,  others  the  filler,  and  others 
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ifcof  Mars,  who  ii  fiHed  Envalius  upnn  one  or  other 
ofc  accounts.  Hc:lk,d  fays,  Oic  was  the  daughter 
lorcys  and  Ceto. 

i  the-fua,  among  other  names,  is  fuppofcd  to  have 
WOrlMppcJ  undt.T  that  of  Mars,  fo  it  is  probabU- 
>na  reprefcnted  the  moon.   This  deity  had  a  temple 
flme,  near  the  Circus  FTaminiu$»  before  which  mod 
column  of  war,  from  whence  the  confu!  threw  his 
e,  when  he  declared  war  againtlany  king  or  nation. 
-a&  founded  by  Appius  Ctaudiii$  the  blijld,  wbo  was 
ful  in  the  year  ta  Rome  457. 
lettona  was  particularly  woilnipped  at  Comana,  a  city 
Cappadocia.    It  was  thought  chat  Oreftes  and  his 
:r  Iphfgenia  brought  th'.s  rtiigion  from  Tauric  Scy- 
.1,  and  that  it  w^b  the  j.irr-,-  kiiul  of  worfhip  as  w.»s 
re  paid  to  Dian.i  T.\uiopolos.    T.'k-  tcmjife  of  this 
Ideu  in  that  city  w.^  fcn  cU  by  .1  great  number  of 
efts,  under  the  auduvity  of  a  pontiff,  wbo  WM  next  in 
(nity  to  tb«  king. 

Cimbdfen  remarks,  that  there  \\  a^  in  tlie  city  of  York 
temple  of  Beflona,  in  the  time  oi  tiic  ciiiperor  Severtu  : 
-  Spartian,  fpcakin^of  that  city,  relates,  that  Severus, 
mine  Ibither,  and  mieodingto  oflvr  factifioe,  was  con- 
idedto  the  temple  of  Belloiu  by  the  miAMce  of  an  ig- 

iTiVil  ;'.uj.'iir. 

IJK.LI.ON'.ARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  pricds  of 
t-l'nr.ii,  who,  in  honour  of  that  goddefs,  ufcd  to  make 
icifiuns  in  their  body  ;  and,  after  having  gathered  the 
lood  in  the  palm  of  their  hand,  £Kve  ktothofewko 
/ere  putakera  of  their  myllcrics. 

BELLONIA,  »n  botany,  a  genus  of  plant*,  wftofc 
to-.".'cr,  conniTing  of  a  fin^^le  petal,  i.s  of  the  rotated  kind  ; 
he  fiuit  ij  a  captuk  ut  a  turbinato-oval  Agure,  lurround- 
til  by  the  cup,  and  containing  only  the  Cell,  iltwluchaie 
aumerou*  very  (nail  roundift  feeds. 

BELLOtVlNO,  among  fponfiaen,  denotes  the  noife 
of  roes  in  rutting-time. 

BELLOWS,  a  machine  fo  contrived  as  to  a<;itate  the 
air  with  great  brifKnefs,  expiring;  and  infpiring  the  air  by 
turns,  and  that  only  from  enlarging  and  conuading  its 
capacity. 

This  machine  Is  u(ed  in  chanibcia  and  kitchens,  in 
forges,  furnaces,  and  foonderies,  to  blow  up  the  6re:  it 

ferves  alfo  for  or,;aiij  and  other  pnctnnatic  inftriiments, 
to  give  ihcm  a  proper  degree  of  air :  all  thtfe  arc  of  va- 
rious conft: u lit i Dili,  according  to  their  different  purpofes ; 
but  in  general  they  are  compofcd  of  two  fiat  boards, 
iooietimes  of  asoval,  (biBetimes  of  a  triangular  figure : 
two  or  more  hoops,  bent  according  to  the  figure  of  the 
boards,  are  placed  between  them  ;  a  piece  of  leather, 
broad  in  the  middle,  and  narrow  at  both  cn<]>i,  is  nailed 
on  the  edges  of  the  board,  which  it  thus  unites  together  j 
as  alfo  on  the  hoops  wftidh  feparate  the  boards,  that  the 
leather  may  the  ealter  open  and  foM  again  i  a  tube  of  iron, 
brafs,  or  copper,  is  faftened  to  the  underinoft  bowd,  and 
there  is  a  valve  within  that  covcfi  the  holes  in  the  tinder- 
board,  to  keep  in  the  air. 

DF.LLY,  in  anatomy,  tlie  fame  with  what  is  more 
ufually  called  abdomen,  or  rather  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men.   See  the  ai  tide  Auiiomen. 

HELOMANCY,  a  fort  of  divination  by  means  of  ar- 
rows, pra£l!led  ?n  the  EaR,  and  particularly  in  Arabia. 

Uelonianrv  has  been  perf-irmcd  different  way?,  whereof 
one  was  this  :  fuppofe  a  paired  of  arrows,  eleven  or  more 
of  them  being  put  into  a  bag  thefc  were  afterwards 
drawn  out,  and  according  as  uiey  wrere  marked  or  not, 
they  judged  of  future  events. 

KLI.T,  BalteuSy  in  the  military  art,  a  leathern  girdle 
for  iiiftaimn":  the  arms.  Sec,  of  a  (oldier. 

]]fI.  T.s  in  afltnnomvv  two  zones,  or  girdles,  furroutul- 
ing  the  bn  iv  of  ihc  planet  of  Jupiter,  more  lucid  than  the 
reft,  and  of  unequal  breadth.    Sec  Jl'piter. 

B£LVlD£Rk,  in  the  Italian  archittaure,  &c.  de- 
notes either  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  building,  or  an  ar- 
tificial eminence  in  ag^deo}  the  word  Hteruly fignify- 

ing  a  fine  proipeil. 

BEN  Been,  or  Bfi;fn.    See  Brnr;?;. 

Bi-?^  of  yitd:-n,  a  name  fotitciimts  ufcd  for  benzoin. 
Sec  the  artiele  Hfkz.uin. 

fiENCH,  or  Banc,  in  law  i  fee  Bakc. 

Frit  BtNCH  Itgntfics  that  eftate  in  copyhold  land;. 
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which  the  wife,  being  efpoufcd  a  virgin,  has  after  the 
deceafe  of  her  nulband  for  her  d«>wcr,  according  to  the 

cuHom  of  the  manor.  As  to  this  free-bench,  fcveral 
manors  h^lve  fcvci.tl  cufloms  ;  and  m  the  manors  of  Eaft 
and  Weft  Enbourne,  in  the  county  of  Bcrks^  and  >»»HTf 
parts  of  England,  there  is  Acuftom,  that  whea.a  copybtJl 
tenant  dies,  the  widow  (hall  have  her  free-bosdi  in  alt  the 
deceafed  hufband's  lands,  whiH^  fhe  fives  fmglc  and 
chade  i  but  if  flic  commits  incontiia  ney,  flie  fliall  for- 
feit  her  cftate :  ncverthetds,  i  jion  fui  k '>ming  into  the 
court  of  the  manor  riding  on  a  black  rant,  and  havine 
his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  at  the  fame  time  repeating  a 
form  of  words  prefcribed,  the  ficward  isobfi  by  the 
cuftom  of  the  manor,  to  re-admit  her  ly  her  frcc- 
bcnch. 

U'uhiii  Bench.    Sec '^V'kkv.i  . 

BENCHERS,  in  our  mr..^  <.f  ^.tMirt,  the  Jcnior  nea. 
bers  of  tlic  focicty,  who  are  invcft«d  with  the  govcnaneat 
thereof. 

BEND,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honourable  ordi- 
naries^ containing  a  third  part  ol  the  (itlJ  wiicn  charged, 
and  a  fitth  when  plain,  it  is  li  i^u  i in:es,  like  other  onl^ 
naries,  indented,  ijigrailed,  &c.  and  is  cither  dcxicr  oc 
Anifter. 

Bend  Z>«Mr  i«  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  die 
upper  part  of  the  fliietd  on  the  right,  to  the  lower  partoC 

j  the  Icfr,  diaLronaJIy.  It  is  fuppofed  to  rcpreient  aillOaUa 
belt,  or  a  Icari,  when  worn  over  the  fhoulder. 

Bind  Sini/lrr  is  that  which  comes  from  the  leftfideoC 
the  fliield  to  the  right i  this  the  French  heraldt calls 
barre. 

BKNDINCT,  nrrongfl  feamen,  the  faflening  two  ends 
of  rope  to  one  aaioiher ;  to  taften  a  fail  10  its  yard  or 
ftay  ;  to  fix  the  csble  to  the  anchor.  See  Cabu, 
Ci.ENCH,  Sail. 

BENDS,  in  naval  architeSure,  the  dliekeft  and 
AroBgeft  planks  in  a  ihip,  reaching  from  end  to  end  at 
her  eirtreme  breadth  :  when  a  merchant-lhip  is  laden  no 
deeper  than  to  bring  her  bends  down  to  the  fiirface  of 
tht;  w^ccr,  flic  is  faid  to  be  in  good  failing  order. 

BENDY,  in  heraldry,  is  the  field  divided  into  fburp 
fix,  or  more  parts  diagonally,  and  varying  in  metal  and 
colour. 

The  "Tncnl  c  iQom  of  England  is  to  make  an  even 
number,  but  1.1  other  countries  they  regard  it  not,  whe- 
ther even  or  odd. 

Ceunttr  Bekoy  is  ufcd  by  the  French  to  expicfs  what 
we  ordinarily  call  bendy  of  Qx  per  bend  finiller,  counter* 
changed. 

I  BKNtDlClTE,  among  cccicfiaftical  writers,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  Song  of  the  three  children  in  the 
hery  furnace,  on  account  Of  iu  beginning  with  the  word 
Bencdicite. 

BENEDICTrXS,  in  rburch  MHorv,  an  order  of 
monks  who  profels  to  fulbm-  the  rules  uf  St.  licncdicl. 

'I  he  Ijenediotins,  being  iliofe  only  that  are  properly 
called  OHinks,  wear  a  looic  black  gown,  with  large  wide 
flecvcs,  and  a  c.ipuche,  or  cowl,  on  their  heads,  ending  in 
a  point  behind.  In  the  canon  law,  they  ate  ilyled  blnck-^ 
friars,  Irom  thecdoor  of  their  habit. 

The  rules  of  St.  Bencdiol,  nv  obfcrved  by  the  Enelifh 
monks  before  the  diflblution  of  the  monoftcries,  wcrie  as 
follow  :  They  were  obliged  to  perform  their  devotion.<t 
feven  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole  ctrclc  of 
which  devotions  had  a  relpeft  to  the  p«l&on  and  death  of 
Chrift ;  they  were  obliged  alw.iv5  to  go  two  and  two  to- 
cher. Every  day  in  Lent  they  were  obliged  to  faft  till 
itx  in  the  evening,  and  abated  of  tlu  ir  nfual  time  of  flcep- 
ing  and  eating  i  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  pradife 
any  volwnlUyauflcrity  without  leave  of  their  fuperior: 
they  never  Cooverfed  in  their  relit^ry  at  meaU,  but  were 
obliged  to  attend  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  :  they 
alfo  flept  in  the  fame  dormitor\ ,  but  not  two  in  a  bed  ^ 
they  lay  in  their  cloaths  ;  for  iiiir.l!  faults  they  were  fhut 
out  from  meals ;  for  greater,  they  were  debarred  religious 
commerce,  and  excluded  from  the  chapel }  and  ns  to  in- 
corrigible offenders,  they  were  excluded  from  the  mo- 
naflcrics.  Every  monk  had  two  coats,  two  cowls  a 
tabic-book,  a  kuife,  a  needle,  and  a  bandkcichicf  ^  and 
I  the 
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the  furniture  of  their  bed  was  a  nut,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  anJ  j 
a  pillow. 

BENEDICTION,  or  Biessiko,  The  Hebrews, 
tinder  this  name,  underhand  the  prefent  ufuatly  fcnt  from 
one  friend  to  another,  as  alfo  the  blc/Tuij^  tonfcrrL-d  by 
the  patriarchs,  on  their  dcath'bc<ls}  upon  tiicir  clitl- 
dren. 

The  privilege  of  benediction  wu  oneaf  tbofie  early  in- 
flinces  of  honour  and  refpe£t  paid  to  bilhap*  in  the  pri- 
mitive church.  The  cuftom  of  bowing  the  head  to  them, 
and  receiving  their  'blel&ngs,  was  become  univerfal.  In 
the  weftern  churches  there  was  anciently  a  kind  of  bene- 
diftioa  which  followed  the  Lord't  prsyer  i  and  after  the 
coomnaoioD  the  people  iraie  difindEid  nidi  a  benedic- 
tion. 

BENEFICE,  Btntfitt'um,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a 
church  endowed  with  a  revenue  for  the  performance  of 
divine  fervice  ;  or  the  revenue  itfeif  affigned  to  an  eccle- 
fiadical  perfon,b]rw^of  ftipend,  for  the  (ervice  Iw  i«  to 
do  that  church. 

ATlfiich  pfefennents,  except  biftioprics,  are  catted  be- 
nefices ;  and  all  henefices  are,  by  the  canonifts,  fome- 
timcs  ityied  dignities  :  hut  we  now  ordinarily  diflincuiih 
between  benehce  and  dignity,  applying  dignity  to  bilhop 
rics,  deaneries,  archdeaconries,  and  prebeMurieai<  and 
benefice  to  parfonages,  «icarages,  and  donatives. 

Benefices  are  Jividcd  by  the  cationifls  into  fimp!e  and 
faccrdotal  ;  in  ttic  firft  there  is  no  obligation  but  to  read 
prayers,  fing,  &c.  the  iecond  arc  charged  with  the  cure 
of  fouls,  or  the  direfiion  and  guidance  of  confcienccs : 
fuch  are  vicarages,  rcdories,  &C. 

The  Ronanwa  again  diftiiagMiib  bene&cei  into  z^ular 
and  fecular. 

Regular  or  titular  benefices  arc  thofe  held  by  a  religi-' 
OUSj  or  a  regular,  who  has  made prufci&on  of  fome  reStgi- 
cas  Older :  fuch  are  abbies,  priories,  conventuals,  kc.  or 
ntber  a  fibular  benefice  is  that  which  cannot  be  conferred 
ca  any  but  a  religious,  either  by  its  foundation,  hy  the 
inllltution  of  fome  fupcrior,  or  hy  prrfrriptioti  :  for  prc- 
fcription,  forty  years  pofTcflion  L)  4.  i^iigious  makes  the 
benefice  regular. 

Secular  benehccs  are  only  fuch  as  are  to  be  given  to 
fecular  priefts,  that  is,  to  fuch  as  live  in  the  world,  and 
are  not  engaged  in  anv  nonaftic  order.  All  benefices 
are  reputed  fecular,  till  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear. 
They  are  called  fecular  brticfices  becaulifrheld  by  fecu- 
lars  i  of  which  kind  arc  aimoll  all  curea. 

Some  benefices,  regular  in  tbenifidvei,  liave  been  leco- 
lanced  by  the  pope's  bull. 

The  canonlfb  diflingiiidk  three  manaen  of  vacating  a 
brncRce,  ns.  it/wv,  di        and  \xj  the  fentnice  of  a 

judge. 

A  benefice  is  vacated  dt  jure,  when  the  pcrlbn  enjoying 
it  is  guilty  of  certain  crimes  expreiied  in  thofe  laws,  as 
hcre^,  fimony,  Uc. 

A  benefice  is  vacated  Je  fa£le,  as  well  as  di  jurt,  by 
the  natural  death,  or  the  refignation  of  the  iiicumbent  ; 
which  refignation  maybeeitherexprcfs,  ortacit,  as  when 
he  engages  in  a  Hate,  &c.  inconfifteot  with  it«  as*  among 
the  Romanifts,  by  manylAg^  entering  into  a  ntigious  or- 
der, or  the  like. 

A  benefice  becomes  vrauit  by  die  fentmoi  {X  a  judge, 
by  way  of  punifluncjtt  for  certain  crimes,  aaconcubmage, 
perjury,  Sec. 

It  is  obfervcd,  that  anciently  there  were  five  cafes  by 
which  benefices  were  acquired ;  by  the  nominative,  at  in 
royal  nomtnatton ;  by  the  genitive,  at  when  the  children 

or  great  men,  &c.  are  provided  of  bencfiees  bv  their 
birth  J  by  the  dative,  as  when  fpraking  of  a  bcrichce,  it 
is  faid  det<,  and  dahttur  vslis ;  by  the  accufativc,  as  where, 
by  virtue  of  an  accufation,  cither  true  or  falfc,  an  incum- 
Mnt  is  difpoflcfTcd,  and  another  admitted  ■,  by  the  ahia- 
tive^  as  when  benefices  are  taken  away  by  force  from  the 
poor  and  helplcfs  {  but  the  vocarive,  which  is  the  mott 
juft  and  legitimate,  is  out  of  ufe.  ! 

y/BiNEFJce  tn  Ctmmtndam  is  that,  the  diredtion  and 
management  of  which,  upon  a  vacancy,  is  given  or  re> 
comoMnded  to  an  ecclcfiafiic,  for  a  certain  time,  till  he 
may  lie  conveniently  provided  for.  See  the  articles  Rx. 
ct'LAR  and  Secular. 

BENGAL,  the  moil  cadcrly  province  ot  the  mogui's 
%l 


eitip;;!,         r.t  :hc  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  which  t.ikes 
its  nnrnc  from  this  province. 

It  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  provinces  in  India,  being 
yearly  overflowed  by  the  CJangcs,  as  Egypt  is  by  the 
Kile. 

BENGUELA,  a  l;i.ij:dom  upon  the  weflcrn  coaft  of 
Africa,  between  Anind.i  nnd  Jaga:  it  is  alio  tlie  name  of 
the  capital  of  that  kingdom. 

BENZOINE,  or  AsA-pvt.cis,  In  the  materia  medica, 
a  gum  refitt,  approaching  the  neareft  to  flotax  in  fni- 

grancv. 

The  tree  which  produces  benr.oine  is  a  native  of  the 
£a(l- indies,  particularly  of  the  iflands  Siam  and  Suma- 
tra. It  has  fofit  thin  leaves,  neariy  like  choTe  of  the  citron* 
tree,  and  bears  a  round  fruit  about  the  fixe  of  a  hazel- 
nut. It  is  never  permitted  to  exceed  the  fixth  year,  as 
being  after  this  period  unfit  for  yieldins;  refiii  ;  tlu:  i.iha- 
bitants  then  cut  it  down,  and  fupply  it  by  a  young  one 
raifed  commonly  from  the  fruit.  One  tree  does  notyield 
above  three  pounds  of  benaotne. 

The  juice  exudes,  from  inctfions,  in  form  of  a  tMcfc  • 
white  halfam  ;  if  colleited  a,  foon  as  it  has  grown  fomc- 
what  folid,  rt  proves  internally  white  liice  almonds  ;  and 
hence  is  called  benzocanygdaloidcs ;  if  fufTercd  to  lyc 
long  expofcd  to  the  fun  and  air,  it  changes  more  and 
more  to  a  browniib,  and  at  laft  to  a  quite  reddifh  brown 
colour.  The  dealers  in  this  commodity  nrvr-r  fell  us  the 
fine  white  benzoine  by  itfeif ;  but  mix  it  w  th  the  inferior 
and  fouler  Iciiids,  th;it  one  m.iv  curv  off  the  other: 
hence,  in  the  very  bc(t  benzoine  of  the  (hops,  wc  meet 
with  pieces  of  various  colours,  white,  ycUowilh  white, 
yellow,  brownilh  yellow,  brawn,  red^iih  brown,  and 
grey,  all  united  into  one  lump.  The  dark  coloured 
bi  nxoine  however,  if  It  is  free  from  e^:  thy  and  woody 
impurities,  and  from  admixtures  of  any  other  rcfin,  does 
not  appear  to  be  inferior  in  goodncfs  to  the  white. 

This  refin  is  modera^ly  hard  and  brittle ;  and  yields, 
on  being  rubbed  or  warmed,  an  extremely  agreeable 
fweet  fmell.  It  totally  difrol\  e<!  in  fpirit  of  wine  into  .1 
blood- red  liquor,  leaving  only  the  impurities,  which 
amount  commonly  to  tu>  more  th.m  about  a  fcruple, 
upon  an  ounce  :  to  water,  it  gives  out  a  portion,  not  of 

!;ummyor  mucilaginous,  but  of  faline  matter,  of  a  pecu- 
iarkind,  volatile  and  fublimable  in  the  fire,  and  which 
indeed  is  moft  effectually  feparated  by  dry  fublimatton  ; 
and  hence  called  flowers  of  hen/oine. 

Some  prepare  the  fluwcrs  from  henzninc  by  iifclf,  re- 
duced into  grofs  powder;  others  mix  It,  fine  powder, 
with  an  eaual  quantity  of  waibcd  /and.  An  earthen  pot 
or  jar  Is  filled  with  the  matter  to  one  half  or  one  fourth 
it5  height,  then  covt-red  with  a  conicn!  pnp.*r  c?p,  which, 
as  loon  as  any  coniiderablc  quantuy  is  judged  to  he  col- 
Icdted,  is  removed,  and  fupplicd  by  another,  and  the 
proccfs  continued  till  nothing  more  will  fublime  :  the  re-  . 
maining  benzoine,  which  appears  of  a  blackifh  brown 
colour,  may  ftiil  be  ufcd,  if  no  fand  has  been  mixed,  in 
compofitions  for  yielding  an  odoriferous  fmokc,  and  for 
other  like  piirp.oics.  This  method  is  not  a  lltdc  troublc- 
fonie,  the  quantity  of  flowers  obtained  by  it  fmall,  and 
the  liflwen  themlctves  commonly  tinged  of  a  yellowilh  or 
even  a  brown  colour  from  fonie  of  the  oil  of  the  benzoine 
arifing  with  them  ;  for  as  the  fand  grows  continually 
hotter  and  hotter,  it  is  fcarcc  poffiblc  to  prevent  the  heat 
incrcafing  kt  far  as  tu  elevate  a  portion  of  the  oil. 

The  bcft  way  is  to  moillen  the  benzoine,  grofsly  pow- 
dered, with  fpirit  of  wine }  and  then  proceed  to  diltilla- 
uon,  with  a  very  gradual  fand  heat,  in  a  wide  necked 
glafs  retort.  The  flowen  arifc  immci'I  >rely  after  the 
fpirit,  partly  in  a  concrete  faline  fonn,  a;u:  [>artly  m  that 
of  a  whir?>  i-'ttter  :  th'--  rti:fi\'[-r  btini';  now  eh.nvH  J,  and 
the  hrc  ilowly  increaicd,  a  fmall  portion  of  brown  co- 
loured flowers  fublimcs,  followed  firft  by  a  fubtilc  oil, 
afterwards  by  a  brownilh  oil,  and  at  laft  hy  a  black,  thick 
empyreumatic  one,  together  with  an  acid  fpirit.  If  the 
flowers  and  butter  be  diflblvcd  in  diftillcd  water  over  a 
gentle  fire,  the  folution  paffcd  throufjh  a  filter  and  fct  in 
the  cold,  the  faline  matter  flioors  into  cryll-illiiic  concre- 
tions, of  a  fine  fiiver  whitencls  (  this  fait,  like  tartar, 
being  diflicnlt  fyf  folution,  and  when  diflblved  in  hot  wa- 
ter, ft  paratinir  attain  a«  the  liquor  cor'ls  ;  thr' Jifioltttion 
and  tiliration  Ihouid  be  performed  as  cxpeditiouily,  and 

Q,qq  '  th« 
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the  veflel  kept  as  much  covered,  as  pof&ble,  to  prevent 
any  conlidcraMe  diffipMion  of  the  volatile  matter.  The 
fait  ftill  retains,  even  after  this  purification,  a  portion  of 
oil,  as  appears  from  its  penetrating  fmell,  and  from  its 
t  burning  in  the  hr<r.  The-  fpiKt  of  winc,  which  arifcs  at 
£rft  in  the  diftillation,  is  impregnated  with  a  Uttle  of  the 
fait.  The  oil  which  followt  the  flowers,  rediftilled  from 
earthy  powders,  or  with  water,  may  be  udsd  a*  an  efien- 
tial  oil  of  benzoine  ;  for'it  hai  little  or  nothing  of  an 
rmpyreumatic  tuint.  From  fixteen  ounces  ofhenzoine 
are  obtained  two  ounces  <  f  rnufih  flowers,  nine  ounces 
of  oil,  and  feven  fcruple  ,  •  t  ^  acid  fprit:  the  lefidviun 
wei«lM  two  ounce*  and  a  half. 

.Bensolne  and  it»  flowers  are  employed  medicinally  for 
rrfulving  and  attenuating  vifcid  juices,  partkiiiariy  in 
diforders  of  the  breail :  but  the  principal  ufe  of  this  fra* 
grant  rel'ui  is  In  pcriunics,  and  as  a  cofmetic,  for  foften- 
ing  aiid  fmoothing  the  fkin.  For  ihia  laft  purpofe,  the 
benzoine  is  diiiblvcd  in  fpirit  of  wine,  with  the  aJdicion 
fonettmei  of  ftorax :  the  folution,  niiaed  with  water, 
farms  a  white  liquor  called  virgins  milk,  which  on  ftand- 
ing  flowlv  JL-jioiitcs  a  f;nc  white  magiftcry.  Some  add 
to  the  liiictuic  ot  bcnzutne,  a  lir.cturc  or  folution  of 
litharge  in  vinegar;  and  thus  obtain  a  compound  virgin's 
milk  and  magtUery,  lefs  innocent  than  thofe  from  hcn- 
Boine  alone.  A  miall  quantity  of  the  oi}  cf  benzoine 
heightens  the  fmell  of  peifumes,  and  correfls  tancid  ua» 
gaents  and  balfams.    S'lUHumnt  Chtmijiry. 

liKR,  in  botany,  that  fpecics  of  the  jugube-treewhich 
producer  the  gum  lacca.    See  Jugube. 

BERAMS,  a  coarfe  cloth,  all  made  of  cotton  thread, 
which  cootes  irom  the  £aft  indies,  and  particularly  from 
Surat.  There  are  white  plain  berams,  and  other*  ftripcd 
with  colours.  The  white  are  about  eleven  yards  long, 
and  abaut  a  yatii  wide ;  the  red  are  fifteen  yards  long, 
nod  fomcthing  lefs  than  a  yard  wide. 

fiLKfi£RlS,  Baritnyt  in  botany,  a  large  prickly  buA, 
with  brittle  branchesi  covered  with  an  aflt^coloufed  bark, 
under  which  lies  another  of  a  deep  yellow }  fmall, 
fmooth,  fomewhat  oval,  pale  green  leaves,  finely  ferrated 
about  the  edges;  and  \cllow  monopctzlous  flowers, 
ftanding  in  cluliers  on  the  tops  upon  naked  fooiftalks, 
followed  by  oblong  red  berries,  containing  eacl>  generally' 
two  feeds :  fome  of  the  individuals^  have  no  iecda  ia  thcur 
beines,  and  (bmetiines  with  and  widioat  fteda  are  finind 
on  one  bulh.  It  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  flowers  in  May,  ajid  ripens  its  fruit  in 
Sicptcmbcr. 

The  fruit  of  this  flinib  is  a  mild  allringent  acid,  ac> 
ceptabletDthe  ftomach,  and  of  great  medicinal  efficacy 

in  hot  bilious  diforders  and  a  culliquattve  or  putrid  difj  < 
fition  of  the  humours.  Profpcr  Alpinus  informs  us  iljai 
the  Kgvpti.nis  iniploy,  in  urdcnt  and  pcihlential  fevers 
and  in  fluxes,  a  diluted  juice  ot  the  berries,  prepared  by 
macerating  them  in  about  twelve  times  their  quantity  of 
water,  for  a  day  or  ar  night,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
fennel  feed  or  a  piece  of  bread,  and  then  preffing  out  and 
draining  the  liquor,  which  is  fweetencd  with  fugar,  or 
fugar  of  rofes,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  and  ^iven  the  patient 
plentifully  to  drink:  he  fays  he  tcok  thi:i  medicine  him- 
felf,  with^  happy  fwccefs,  in  a  ^eftilcatial  fever,  accom- 
panied with'  an  immoderate  bilious  diarHuea.  Simon 
Paulli  relates,  that  he  was  cured  of  n  like  difcafe,  bv  th. 
ufe  of  IS  rup  of  baibcriics,  diluted  wuh  water ;  and  that 
a  concrete  fait,  which  he  calls  tartar,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  juice,  by  mixing  two  pounds  of  it  with  two 
ounces  of  lemon  juice,  digcding  them  together  in  a  fand- 
heat  for  two  days ;  then  gently  evaporating  the  filtered 
liquor  to  one  half,  and  fettmg  it  in  a  cellar  for  fbme  days : 
the  taii.ir,  he  fays,  incruRatcs  the  fsHcs  and  bottom  of 
the  glafs,  proves  very  giatetul  both  to  the  palate  and  Ao- 
mach,  and  lefif^s  febrile  heat  and  the  corruption  of 
the  burnouts  i  from  whence-  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
the  eflenttal  acid  (ah  of  the  fruit :  by  further  infpiflating 
the  rernii  in  ;  juice,  more  of  this  (aline  fubftance  fepa- 
rates  m  liit  lame  manner.  Among  us,  thefe  berries  are 
commonly  made  into  jellv,  by  boilin:;  them  with  an 
equal  wcighc  uf  itnc  fugar,  over  a  identic  tire,  to  a  due 
coniiflcnce,  and  then  draining  the  fluid  through  a  wooden 
cloth.  Hy  drying  the  berries*  their  teidity  is  abated, and 
their  aftringcncy  improved* 
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The  leaves  of  the  barberry  bufh  have  likewife  a  not 
ungrateful  redringent  acid  tafte,  ^nii  have  fometiilies 
been  emdoyni  in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  fruit,  and  as 
an  ingredient  In  cooling  (iilads.  The  inner  yellow  bark, 
in  talte  auftere  and  bitierifh,  is  faid  to  be  gently  purga- 
tive, and  to  be  fcrviceabic  in  jaundices.  Mr.  Ray  com- 
mends, in  this  difeafe,  from  his  own  eapenence,  a  de- 
co^oo  in  ale  or  other  liquora,  or  rather  an  infufion  in 
white  wine,  of  the  yellow  bark  both  of  the  branches  and 
the  roots.  It  jjives  .i  rffpp  yellow  tincture  both  to  wa- 
tery and  fpiriiuo'js  mcnftrua.  Lewit'i  Hi/itry  cf  the  Afa- 
ttrta  iMtdua. 

BLRtCYNTHiA,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  the 
pagan  theology ;  fo  called  from  Berecynthus,  a  mouAtatA 
in  Pbrygia.  Anchifes,  in  Vir^l,  compares  Rome,  ia 
her  future  glories,  to  this  deity. 

Gregory  of  Tour-,  fav  >^  there  wa'i,  in  Ms  time,  an  idol 
of  licrccynthia  or  Cybde,  worii)»pp<-<i  in  Gaul,  whufv 
they  carried  into  their  fields  and  vineyards  in  a  cart,  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  they  . 
maioied  in  procefion  before  the  deity,  fmging  and  danc-  * 
ing.  One  d.u  this  holy  man,  touched  with  the  impiety 
of  thefe  idolaters,  put  up  a  prayer  to  heaven,  and  made 
the  fign  of  the  crofs ;  whereupon  the  idol  immediately 
rell  to  the  ground,  the  cart  and  oxen  remaining  imoMWe- 
able :  the  people  whipped  the  oxen  to  make  them  go  for- 
wards, hot  all  to  no  purpofe.  Upon  this,  four  hundred 
of  the  mullirude  cried  out.  If  Ihe  be  a  deity,  let  her  raife 
up  herfclf,  and  make  the  .jxen  on  :  but  this  nothap^ 
pcaing,  they  itll  turned  Chnliians,    See  Cybele. 

BERENGARIANS,  a  rcliiMous  fc£l  of  the  eleventh 
century,  which  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  Bcrcngarius, 
who,  even  in  thofe  days,  flrenuoufly  alSrted,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  I'upper  is  not  really  and 
cflemially,  but  only  tiFinatively,  changed  into  the  bcxiy 
and  blood  of  ChriU.  ' 

His  followers  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  eucha- 
rid  :  they  all  agreed  that  the  elements  are  not  dfoitiaJly 
changed  in  em^ :  others  admitted  a  change  in  part  \  and 
others  an  entire  change,  with  this  reflriflion,  that  to  thofe 
who  communicateduQwordilly,tlieelementswerecfaaii^ 
ed  back  again. 

BtRGAMOT,  the  name  of  a  fragrant  eflcnce  ex- 
traAed  from  a  fruit  which  is  produced  by  ingrafting  a 
bnmdi  of  lemon-tree  upon  the  Hock  of  a  bereamot-pear. 
It  is  alfo  the  denomination  a  co.irfe  tapeftry,  manu- 
factured with  flocks  of  iilk,  wool,  cotton, hemp, ox,  cow, 
or  goat'^  hair,  and  fiippofcd  to  be  invenMd  by  the  people 
of  licrgamo. 

BERGiHMOT,  an  afiembly,  or  court,  beU  upon  a 
hill  in  Derbyfliire,  for  deciding  contiovetfiet  anuuig  the 

ir.iners- 

BERME,  in  fortlficat-oii,  a  fpace  of  ground  left  at 
the  foot  of  the  rampart,  on  the  fide  next  the  countr}',  de» 
figned  to  receive  the  ruins  of  the  rampart,  and  prevent 
tiieir  filling  up  the  folle.  It  is  fometimcs  palifadocd,  for 
the  more  fecurity ;  and  in  Holland  it  is  generally  planted 
with  a  quick'fet-hedge.  It  i.s  alfo  caHro  liziere,  ivlais, 
foreland,  retraite,  pas  Uc  kairi^,  &c. 

BERN-MACHINE,  the  name  of  an  engine  for  root- 
ing up  trees,  invented  by  Peter  Sommer,  i  native  of  fiera 
in  Switscrland. 

This  machine  is  rcprcfcntej  hi  .1  Fj^ure  on  pl.-itc  "KW . 
fi2'  6.  drawn  Iruni  a  niudel  ui  ih-^  tnachinc-rocm  o:  t.^ie 
Society  for  the  Encoun»5;emeiit  i.t  ,\rts  ^ic.  It  eon;ilr»  of 
three  principal  parts,  the  beam,  the  ram,  and  the  lever. 
The  beam  A  H  C,  of  which  only  one  fide  is  fcen  in  the 
figure,  i*  compofed  to  two  lloiit  planks  of  oak  three 
inches  thick  at  leaft,  and  feparated  by  two  tranfverle 
pieces  of  the  fame  wood  at  A  and  C,  about  three  inches 
thick.  Thefe  planks  are  bored  through  with  correlpond- 
ing  holes,  as  reprcfented  in  the  figure,  to  receive  iron 
pins,  upon  which  the  lever  ads  between  the  two  fides  of 
the  beam,  and  which  arc  fliifted  higher  and  higher,  as  the 
tree  ii  laifcd,  (ir  f:itl:cr  pufhed,  out  cf  Its  piace.  The 
tides  aie  well  icouied  .'.t  the  top  and  t«>(lcini,  by  ftiong 
lion  hiixps, 

1  hf  nun  pins  on  which  the  lever  rrfVs,  fhould  be  an 
inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the  holes  throijijh  which  they 
pafs,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  1  he  pofuion  of 
thefe  holes  u  fufficientlv  indxatcd  bv  the  fi»ute. 

The 
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Thj  f'uot  of  the  beam,  when  the  macMi^e  is  in  ailion, 
;s  (tcurid  by  itakes  rejKcfentcd  at  G,  driven  inio  the 

varth. 

The  ram  D»  which  is  made  of  oak*  elm,  or  fome  other 
ftrong  wood,  is  capped  with  three  ftrang  iron  fpike*,  re- 
[irefcnted  at  which  tuke  fafl  hold  ot  the  tree.  T'his 
tarn  is  fix  or  eight  incbe»  fquare,  and  a  Hit  i&  cut  icDi^tl)- 
wife  through  the  middle  of  it,  from  its  lower  end  at  K, 
to  the  f.t{\  ferule  in  order  to  allow  room  for  the  chain 
gh,  to  play  round  the  pulley  K,  which  Ihould  be  four 
inches  thick,  and  nine  inches  in  diameter.  This  ram  is 
lail'cd  by  nic.ms  of  the  chain  gft^  which  fliouM  about 
ten  feet  loriLf,  with  hnks  four  inches  and  three  qunrters 
jil  length,  and  an  inch  thick.  One  end  of  this  chain  is 
£iften«l  to  the  top  of  the  bean  at  C,  while  the  other, 
after  paflinit  through  the  lower  part  of  the  ram,  and  over 
the  pulley  K,  terminates  in  a  ring  or  link  reprefcnted  fg. 
5.  the  two  c-.irs  m,  n,  of  which  fcivc  to  keep  it  in  a  true 
pofition  between  the  two  planks  of  the  beam.  In  this 
ring  the  hook  P  is  inferted. 

The  hook  it  FcpreTcnted  in  profile,  fy.  ^  where  F  i* 
the  part  that  taka  hold  of  the  rm^.  But  it  muft  be  ob- 
fcr .  cJ,  th  1*  the  parts  of  this  machine,  rcprefented  in /ig. 
4,  5.  ^.  t  J /awn  on  a  fcale  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  en- 
gine, fij.  ^. 

The  hook  K,/rjf.  4.  (hould  be  made  of  very  tough  iron, 
as  well  as  the  handle  D,  and  the  arch  E^.  This  handle 
ihould  be  two  inches  thick  at  z,  where  it  joins  to  the 
hook,  and  the  thicknefs  gradually  leflen  by  degrees  up 
to  the  arcbf  which  ne«d  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick. 

On  each  fide  of  the  pin  z,  is  a  femi-circular  notch, 
jr,7,  which  refts  alternately  00  the  pins,  when  the  machine 
h  worked.   The  hole  D,  and  the  arch  E    ferve  to  fix  a 

long  lever  of  wood  E  F,  fig.  3.  by  means  of  two  iron 
pins  ;  and  by  this  contrivance  the  lever  cither  raifcd  or 
dcprcfTed  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  render  the  working  of 
I  the  machine  eafy  in  whatever  part  of  the  beam  the  lever 
may  be  placed :  for  without  this  contrivance  the  extre- 
mity of  the  lever  EF,  would,  when  the  handle  t/Fwas 
near  the  top  of  the  beam  C,  be  much  higher  than  men 
flanding  upon  the  ground  could  reach.  It  niuli  however 
be  rcrncrtibered  that  the  lever  is  often  ihortened  by  this 
contrivance,  and  confequently  its  power  leflTened. 

The  machine  is  worked  in  the  following  method :  It 
If  placed  agarnll  a  tree,  in  the  manner  reprelented  in  the 

figure,  fo  that  the  iron  fpikes  at y may  have  hold  of  the 
tree,  and  the  ctid  of  the  beam  A  be  fuppoucd  hv  ifakes 
reprcfented  at  G.  The  iron  handle,  Jfg.  4.  is  placed  in 
the  opening  between  the  two  planks  of  the  beam,  and 
the  wooden  lever  fixed  to  it  by  means  of  the  iron  pins 
already  mentioned.  The  hook  F  takes  ht;1d  of  the  chain, 
and  one  of  the  iron  pins  is  thruft  into  the  outer  row  of 
holc.<,  by  which  means  the  outer  no;rh  *  will  reilon  the 
pin,  which  wiii  be  now  the  center  of  motion  ;  and  the 
end  of  the  lever  E,  fg.  7.  being  prclTcd  downwards,  the 
Other  notch  A.  4.  will  be  raifed,  and  at  the  lame  time 
the  chain,  and  confequently  the  ram.  The  other  iron 
pin  is  now  to  be  thrull  into  the  hole  in  the  inner  row, 
next  above  that  which  wait  before  the  center  of  motion, 
and  the  end  of  the  lever  E,  elevated,  or  puOicd  upwards, 
the  latter  pin  on  which  the  notch/  refts,  now  becoming 
the  center  of  motion.  By  this  anemate  motion  of  die 
lever,  and  Ihifting  the  pins,  the  chnin  is  drawn  upwards 
over  the  pulley  K,  and  confetjucntly  the  whole  force  of 
the  engine  exerted  againfl  the  tree.  T  here  ib  a  frn.dl 
wheel  at  L,  in  order  to  IclFcn  the  friction  of  that  prt  of 
the  machine. 

From  this  aceount  the  reader  will  very  eafily  perceive 
that  the  machine  is  nothing  more  than  a  fmgle  pulley. 
Corn  pounded  with  a  lever  of  the  firft  and  fecond  order; 
and  thvfttofc  its  power  may  be  cafily  computed  from  what 
will  be  obfcrvcd  under  the  articles  Lever  and  Pulley. 

Ic  ffluft  however  be  remembered,  that  as  the  puih  of 
the  cogtne  is  given  in  an  oblique  direftton,  it  will  exert 
a  greater  or  leller  force  againtl  the  horizontal  roots  of  the 
tree  in  proportion  to  the  an;  le  formed  by  the  machine 
wifh  ihe  pl.me  of  the  horizon  ;  and  th.it  the  ancle  of  45'. 
is  the  maximum,  or  that  when  the  machine  will  exert  its 
greater  force  againft  the  borisonial  roots  of  cbe  dte.  See 
aJic  article  CoufostTtoM^  Arm. 
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BERNARDIN  ATONK.S,  an  order  of  rcli.iou  , 
founded  by  Rcbeit  .'\!?lvot  of  Molome:  they  are  properly 
Ciftcrcians,  or  Monies  of  Citeaux;  but  their  order  having 

been  cniargcil  and  amplified  by  St.  Bernard,  they  were 
from  thence  called  Bernardins.   They  follow  the  rule  of 

St.  Renediifl,  and  are  habited  in  white. 

'I  here  are  iikewife  Bernandin  nuns  ;  concerning 
whofc  inOitution  it  is  related,  in  the  life  of  St.  Bernard, 
that,  in  the  year  1 1 1 3,  which  was  the  iiftiethof  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  abbey  of  Clteaux,  St.  BierMrd,  with  thitiy 
companions,  devoted  themfclves  in  that  convent  to  a  re- 
ligious life;  and  as  fcvcral  of  the  companions  of  this 
laint  were  married,  and  their  wives  hkcwifehad  ttfolvcd 
to  quit  the  world,  and  dedicate  thcm(elvcs  to  God,  a 
monaflery  was  founded  tor  them,  at  the  requeft  of  St. 
Bernard,  at  Juilli  in  the  diocefe  of  Langres.  The  Ber- 
nandin nuns,  as  well  ss  monks,  arc  fubjeft  to  the  t»wi  of 
the  Ciderciaiii.     See  ClSTERtlANS. 

BKKNICJ.A.   ice  the  article  Barnacle. 

BLKRY,  H,7ua,  a  round  ftutt,  fcrthe  moft  part  loft, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  flciii,  conuining  feeds  in  a  pulpy 
fttbftance ;  but  if  it  be  harder,  or  covcrM  with  ft  thicker 

Ikin,  it  is  called  pemum,  nppJc. 

Berries  grow  fcattering  upon  trees  and  (hrubs,  and  in 
that  arc  dil^ingu  fhcd  froni  (j;;/;.',  which  are  bertleihlDg* 
iug  ui  clullcrs.    Sec  the  article  Acmus. 

They  arc  of  various  fizes,  forms,  properties,  and  ulbs, 
according  to  the  plants  on  which  thqpgrow.  Some  are 
uftd  In  dying,  as  French  berries.  See  the  article  Aviu- 
non-Berry. 

1  he  moil  remarkable  in  the  materia  medica  are  baccs 
alkeken^i,  or  winter  cherry  berries,  agnus  caftus  berries^ 
bay  berries,  juniper  berries,  and  myrtle  berries.  See  the 
pro^tiea  of  each  of  thefe  under  its  proper  head,  Al- 

KEKEffGI,  .'KcnUsCaSTUS,  &C. 

BERYL.    Sec  Aqua  Marina. 
BES,  or  BEi&is,  m  Roman  Rtttiquicyi  twotfairdsof 
the  as.    See  the  article  As. 
Bes  alfo  denotes  two  thirds  of  the  jugerum*.   See  the 

article  Juct Rt;M. 

BES  ANT,  or  Bezant,  a  co  in  of  pure  gold,  of  an 
unccriain  value,  flruck  at  By/.intium,  in  the  time  of  the 
Chriffian  emperors ;  from  hence  the  gold  o^red  by  the 
kiiig  at  the  altar,  is  called  befant,  or  bifant. 

BssANTs,  in  heraldry,  round  pieces  of  gold,  without 
any  ftamp,  frequently  borne  in  coats  of  arms. 

BETEL,  in  botany,  an  Indian  plant,  in  great  ufe  and 
eftccm  throughout  the  Eaft,  where  it  makes  a  conhder- 
able  article  of  commerce. 

The  betel  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  pepper-tree. 
Its  leaves  arc  likethofeof  ivy,  only  foftcr,  and  full  of  • 
red  juice,  which  among  th  li  l  I  i  :  -  uted  of  won- 
derful virtue  for  prererving  -he  acth,  jj.u  rendering  the 
breath  Iwcct.  The  Indians  are  continualiv  chewing  thefe 
leaves,  which  makcs  their  lips  fo  red,  and  teeth  black,  a 
colour  by  them  vaftly  prefetred  to  the  whttenefs  aSeded 
by  the  Europeans. 

The  eonfumption  of  betel  leaves  5s  incredible,  no  per- 
fon,  rich  or  prmr,  being  without  their  box  of  betel, 
which  they  prefcnt  to  each  other  by  way  of  civility,  as 
we  do  Inuff". 

BETHL£H£M1T£S.  in  church  hiftory,  a  teligious 
order,  called  alio  Aar-bearers,  Jidliftri^  hecaufe  they 

were  dillinguifhcd  hr  a  red  liar  with  five  rays,  whicn 
they  wore  on  their  breait,  in  memory  of  the  itar  that 
appeared  to  the  wife  men,  and  conduded  them  to. 
bechlehcm. 

There  is  an  order  of  Betlilcbemitcs  Itill  fubfifting  in 
the  Spanilh  Welt-Indies,  who  are  habited  like  Capu- 
chins, with  this  diflcrcncc,  that  they  wear  a  leather  gir- 
dle inftead  of  a  con!,  aixl  on  the  ri;;l)t  fiJc  of  their  cloak 
an  efcutcheon,  ri.prcleiutng  thu  nativity  of  our  Sa- 
viour. 

BkTON  Y,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  very  little  tafte  or^ 
fmell,  but  what  it  has,  refides  in  an  efientlal  oil,  as  he- 

inr;  elevated  by  water  in  dif?i!l3tion,  thnu'^h  we  (.m 
karcely  obtain  any  feparuble  oil  upun  diUiiliaga  liiode- 
rate  quantity  of  the  herb. 

This  oil  does  not  arifc  with  rc^ified  fpirit,  and  hence 
'the  ipirituous  extrat^t  hss  a  conilderable  nfle,  whtlft  the  , 
wntrj  is  almoft  infipid.  The  fpirituous  extrafiions  pof- 
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Tefs  the  green  colour  of  t'lc  p'lnt,  whilft  the  watery  h^  .  c 

nothini^  of  it;  and  ir.dL:--J  vt^retnblc  greens  in  general 
fcciii  to  rci'uJi- in  a  n-fia  iuj  ri.iU'.r,  ur  ,it  lead  in  a  (ub- 
fiancc  that  is  I'oluble  in  tpirit  ot  wine,  and  nut  in 
iirater. 

An  ounce  of  the  dry  leaves  of  bctony  yielded  with  rec- 
tified fpirit  three  drams  two  fcruplos,  and  aftcrwatds 
with  water  t  .v  >  Jrams  one  fcruplc  of  extracl ;  another 
ounce,  trcatctl  hrll  with  water,  gave  five  drams,  and  af- 
t«rwards  with  fpirit,  one  ■,  fa  that  wbichfocvcr  of  theic 
menftrua  is  fiift  applied,  drams  are  extraded,  and  iwo 
drams  lef^. 

This  pl.int  h.is  been  cclebratctj  for  abundance  of  me- 
dicinal virtuti,  but  does  not  promifc  to  h.ivc  any  con- 
flderable  activity:  its  princip-1  ;s  .15  an  liiinL.licit  in 
herb  fnufF^,  in  compofitions  for  fmoicing,  ;ind  as  atublU- 
tute  to  tea.  It  is  obfervable,  that  tlic  roots  of  bctony 
differ  greatly  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plaot }  they 
operate  both  upwards  ai)d  downwards,  and  feeqi  to  ap 
protkc  h  to  the  nature  of  tlw  roots  of  hcllebor*.  Ntvnmdt 

Vhimijhy. 

BETUI-A,  the  birch'tree,  •  fmall  tree  common  in 
moift  woad»,  with  numerottf  vety  flexible  branches*  and 
fomewhst  oval,  fliarp  pointed  ftrrtted,  deep  green  leaves, 

hr.n,7ini  nn  I'.  i  '  ;ir.J  u\ak  prdiclcr- ;  ptoJucing  Imnll 
ftaly  conf->,  ui.ich  cuiuaui  !itt!c  win^zcJ  icc-di.  I  he 
bark,  which  appears  externally  whiit  ^nJ  chapt,  con- 
fifls  of  a  thici^  brittle  fubftance,  of  a  dark  browuttb  red 
colour,  covered  with  three  or  four  whitiih,  very  t^o, 
fmootby,  flexible,  tough>  femitranfparenc,  mcmbnnout 
coats. 

On  dt  c;  ly  woimJingor  borinp  the  trunk  of  the  birch- 
tree  early  in  the  fpmig,  ihvrc  iiTucs  by  degrees  a  very 
large  quantity  of  a  limpid,  watery,  fwcetilh  juice.  It  is 
iaid,  diat  one  tree  will  bleed  a  gallon  or  two  in  *■  day  } 
that  the  near  the  root  is  much  moi«  wa- 

tery, ana  of  Iff'i  taflc  thjii  tli.it  obt.;int'J  from  the  upper 
part  of  thr  tiimk,  or  Iruni  thu  branches  ;  and  that  ahcr 
the  leaves  ha\  c  begun  to  appear,  thcjuicclofes  its  fweet- 
ncfs  and  becomes  difagrecable.  This  juice  has  been 
drank  as  an  antMcorbutie  and  deobftnient ;  it  fenfibly 
promotes  urine,  and,  if  taken  freely,  loofens  the  belly. 
In  keeping,  it  foon  turns  four,  unlefs  defended  from 
the  air  by  covering  its  furfacc  with  a  little  oil  ;  by  iVj  - 
rnriitatit'n,  it  is  converted  into  a  weak  vinous  liquor. 
Inf;  u  d  to  the  ronfiflcnce  of  a  thin  fyrup,  and  fot  in  a 
cool  place  for  fomc  weeks,  it  yields  brownifll  faline 
concretions,  approaching,  as  Marggraf  obiervcs,  to  the 
•  nature  of  m.-<nna 

The  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the  tree  have  been  employ 
cd,  chiefly  externally,  as  rcfolvents,  detergents,  and 
antifeptics.  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that  an  univerfal 
pruriginous  fcabics,  which  had  been  received  by  infec- 
tion, was  cured  by  bathing  with  a  decckSlion  of  the  b.irk 
and  young  brslncncs,  in  which  fomc  nitre  and  tartar  had 
been dinblvcd.  With  rcL'sid  to  the  leaves,  they  dil'cover 
tu  the  touch  a  rcfinous  unctuofity-,  and  to  the  tade  an 
unpleafant  bitternefs ;  rubbed  a  tittle,  t!uy  vicldaprctty 
flrong,  and  not  difagrecable  finell.  'I'iie'bark  has  no 
fmelt  i  the  tfain  membranes  have  no  tafte ;  the  thicker 
brittle  part  has  a  flight  rou^'hiHi  otiL-.  l"his  lail  gives  a 
pale  ycllowifh  tindture  £0  mcliiicd  fpirit,  and  a  deep 
ycllowilh  red  to  water;  the  watery  infufion  ftrikes  a 
brownilb  black  colour  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol, 
but  immediately  throws  off  the  colourini;  matter  and  be- 
comes limpid,  a  phenomenon  which  1  have  not  obftrved 
in  other  mixtures  of  this  kind  ;  or  in^ilTating  the  in- 
fufton,  the  remaining  cxtraft  proves  modeiauly  au- 
ftere. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  been  recommended  alfo  in 
fumigations,  for  correcting  contagious  air.  The  mem- 
branes are  highly  Inflamfflable,  in  burning  yield  no  par- 
ticular fmell,  and  give  out  a  rcfitinus  exml.ition  of  no 
fmcll  or  tallc.  The  brittle  part  ts  Ids  inflammable, 
emits  a  (Irong  acid  vapour  and  no  refin. 

This  tree  is  propagated  by  fuckers  taken  from  the 
'  Itntsof  old  trees,  which  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in 
Oflober  or  Februarv,  but  Ocrlober  is  to  be  prcfern  J  , 
for  if  the  fprinp:  mould  prove  dry,  thole  planted  m 
February  will  tiuiiy  nt  them  fail ;  it  ticl  gSts  in  a  poor 
foil,  and-  will  grow  either  in  i^otA  fpungy  foils^  or  in 


ftony  or  gravelly  marOies,  or  bogs:  when  the  your* 
trees  have  been  planted  two  years,  you  IhouKi,  if  dcfi  >n- 
cJ  for  underwood,  cut  them  down  vkithiri  fix  inches  of 
the  furfacc,  which  will  caufe  them  to  fhaoc  out  Qroog 
and  vigorous  branches  )  but  if  tbey  arc  defigned  forlargtf 
trees,  it  will  be  much  better  to  let  them  itand  three 
years  before  you  head  them  down )  and  when  you  do  k, 
cut  them  within  three  inches  of  the  ground,  that  their 
flems  may  be  {Iraight  and  handfomc  :  but  you  muit  ob- 
fcrve,  whci)  they  begin  to  put  nut,  whether  they  pro-' 
ducc  mote  than  one  uioot }  which  if  they  do,  yon  mitft 
cut  offall  but  the  ftrongcft  and  moft  coavenient  0liKiC» 
which  mud  be  trained  up  for  a  flem. 

The  timber  of  this  tree,  though  accounted  the  worft 
of  all  others,  yet  is  not  without  its  van  us  uit*  ;  the 
turners  often  ufe  it  to  make  chairs,  &c.  and  the  huf- 
bandmen  for  making  ox-yokes  ;  it  is  alio  planted  fat- 

hop-poles,  hoops,  &c.  but,  in  places  within  tweatjr 
miles  of  London,  it  is  kept  often  cut  to  make  broooM, 

and  turns  to  great  account. 

HIiVEL,  among  mafons,  carpenters,  joiners,  and 
bricklayers,  a  kind  of  fquare,  one  leg  whereof  is  fre- 
quently crooked,  according  to  the  fwem  of  as  arck  oc 
vault.  It  b  moveable  en  a  center,  and  fi»  may  be  -let  M 
an  angle. 

The  make  and  ufc  of  this  inflrunu-nt  is  pretty  tna  h 
the  Uri'.'^  a^  tho;c  i  t  tlio  conimun  (fjuare  and  niitrc,  ex- 
cept that  thoic  -Mc  hxcd,  tht;  firii  at  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees,  and  the  iccond  forty-five ;  whereas  the  bevel 
being  moveable,  it  may  in  fome  mcafufe  fupply  the  plaoe 
of  both,  which  it  is  cbiefly  intended  for,  Icrving  to  (ec 
<  ff  rr  tr.insfer  .angles,  either  givater or  teb  thaa  lunety 

or  iwrty-  five  degrees. 

Bevel-Anglk,  any  other  «n^e  befidea  thofe  «£ 
ninety  or  fbrt^-Uve  deeiecs. 

BLVILE,  in  heraldry,  a  thing  broken  or  opening  liks 

a  rarprnter's  rule:  thus  we  fay,  he  bcareth  ai|ptQCy  a 
ciiict  bt  vilc,  vert,  by  tiie  name  of  Bevcrlis. 

BEWITS,  in  falciiiuy,  pitccs  of  leather,  to wh^h a 
hawk's  bells  arc  faftentd,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEY,  among  the  1  u(k$,  fignilies  a  governoraf  ft 
country  or  town.  The  Turks  write  it  hfg^  or  bsic 
pronounce  it  bey. 

This  word  is  p^rtie^ilarly  applied  to  a  lord  of  a  banner, 
whom,  in  the  fame  language,  they  call  langiacbcg  or 
bey.^  Every  province  in  Turky  is  divided  into  feven 
fangiacs  or  banners,  each  of  which  <|uaiifiea  a  bey*  tmii. 
thele  are  all  comrtianded  by  the  governor  of  the  pro* 
vincc,  whom  t!K\  ilfo  tall  bcibibcg  >  but  is  lord  of  all 
the  bcghs  or  btys  ot  the  jiroi.  :;icc  i  ihcU  beys  arc  much 
the  fame  as  bannerets  wi  re  l-^rmerly  in  England. 

Hey  tfTunis^  the  fame  with  the  dey  of  Algiers,  istlM 
prince  or  king  of  that  kingdom. 

BLZANS,  cotton  cloths,  which  come  from  Bengal : 
fomc  are  white,  and  others  ftriped  with  fevetal  "co- 
lour . 

iilr.Z.\NT,  or  Besant.     See  the  article  B>- 

SANT. 

fiEZANTHEIl,  the  branch  of  a  deer's  bm»,  nest 

below  the  brow- antler. 

I'FZO.AR,  in  natural  hiftory  and  medicine,  a  ^c- 
atvA  name  for  certain  animal  fubftances,  fuppofcd  to 
be  cticilual  in  preveoting  the  Atal  conli^iMaecs  of  poa- 

fon. 

Qczoars  lie  ftony  concretionf ,  Ibmwd  in  etiany  latnl ' 

animals  i  in  the  itomach  of  goats,  harts,  h  ^  aHl-s, 
cows,  &c. -lis  well  as  in  the  urinary  .inJ  ^all  .  Lddcr  of 
the  human  b.jdy.  Several  of  thel'e  feibfiances  were  by 
the  credulity  of  former  times  celebrated  as  medicines  of 
extraordinary  virtue,  and  diflinguiihed  by  an  orceatal' 
name,  bezoar,  which  Agnifies  a  fubdaer  0^  poifons,  or 
a  lord  over  poifons ;  hence  bezoordic  is  become  a  com- 
mon appellation  tor  metlirine'i  fuppofcd  to  be  pf^efled  of 
alexipnarmic  powers.  The  bezoar  of  (he  ape,  and  thas 
ot  the  porcupine,  called  Pitdra  del  ftrcoy  have  been  va* 
III  I'd  moil^  liosle  flooes  having  been  fold  for  fixty  and 
c;ghty  pounds  Scrling. 

I  l'di-  are  two  fjit  -  nf  Irz'i'-r  !:L-;ir  'n  the  fliops,  dif- 
tinguitiicd  by  the  epithets  otuiuai  ana  ucbidentai,  frosa 

tTie  countries  where  they  are  produced. 

The 
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The  oriental  or  bcft  bczoar  is  found  in  the  ftomaeh  of 
an  animaJ,  which  is  fiiil  to  bear  a  rcl'emblance  both  to 
the  goat  and  the  ftag,  to  the  former  in  the  horns,  beard, 
and  tail ;  to  the  latter  in  the  body,  feet,  and  hair;  called 
by  fome  cervicapra,  and  by  others  capricerva ;  by  Ray, 
04i)«Mii  iM^iw  mtmha  nait  tm^Smt  nm-ii  prtpt  tafat 
Umtwm  tmaMt.  The  anintl  ia  Jncribea  and  iigured  by 
Xcmpfer,  in  hi$  Am^ntiatts^  and  laid  to  be  met  with  in 
^flferent  parts  of  Perfia,  China,  and  tiie  Eaft  Indies. 
Ttiofe  that  live  upon  the  nnountiins,  and  feed  on  aro- 
matic herbs,  are  fuppofed  to  afford  a  better  ber.oar  than 
thofe  th^it  live  on  the  plains  and  valleys. 

The  bc2oar-ftonc  is  generally  obfcrved  to  be  formed 
about  fume  vegetable  matter  which  the  animal  has  fwal* 
lowod»  Aod  wntch  is  often  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
Aon*  vpon  hveaking  it ;  as  a  bit  of  ftnnr«  wood,  llilk  or 
rind  of  plants,  &c.  This  nudeus  is  gndii;ril]p  covered 
with  fuccellivc  incruftatioiu,  one  over  another,  which  by 
conftint  motion  in  the  ftomach  are  rendered  Wtternally 
fjiiCKith  and  poliflied.  Such  at  Icaft  is  the  Common  ojii- 
nion  of  the  produAion  of  bezoar. 

The  occidental  bezoar  is  faid  to  be  found  in  the  ilo- 
mach  of  an  animal  of  the  fame  genus  wi^  that  which 
a^rds  the  oriental.  This  fort  of  bezoar  is  not  near  fo 
teatl^ful,  fo  fmooth,  or  fo  polilhed  as  the  other :  it  is 
cooHmnlyofawJiitiflialbtordwk-gfqf-aalonri  fome- 
tinm-Drownifh  or  bhdtilh ;  uid  femetimfti  of  a  greniifli 
yellow. 

A  fcruple  of  nccidentai  tiezoar,  digefted  with  ifSificd 
fpirit  of  wine,  gave  only  half  a  grain  of  cxtrnci,  of  a 
veUowifli-gfeen  colour,  a  fomewhat  rancid  taite,  and  no 
finell ;  the  remaining  powder  appeared  un^tered.  Dif- 
tiUcd  water  extraded  alfo  but  buf  a  ^ia  fron  a  fetu- 
pfe :  thk  rxtrad  was  of  a  gRcadb-bnown  coleHr»aiid  had 
iicidier  tafte  ooc  fncll. 

Sjpint  of  nitre  and  fpirit  of  fta-fttt  diflbltred  gntteft' 
part  of  the  bezoar,  and  (birit  of  vitric!  rhc  ',vhole  :  all 
the  folutions  were  yellowifh:  from  that  mule  in  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  a  little  cryftallijie  matter  leparatcd. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  common  alkaline  Icy  and  cau- 
fiic  ley  did  not  dillolve  any  fenfibie  quaimty  of  the  pow- 
der, but  acoutrcd  from  it  a  yellowiin  tinge }  the  caiilHc 
ley  gained  the  deepeft  yellow.  . .  ' . 

On  dift'dliog  two  druu  ill  an  open  firc^  there  arofc 
twEnty-two  giaint  of  a  bramiifli-irdiew  liquor,  of  an 
empyrcumatic  and  fomewhat  volatile  fmi^ll  ;  on  tiie  lur- 
face  of  which  fwam  two  little  drops  of  aji  enijiyrtuma- 
tic  oil  ;  the  caput  mortuum  weighed  owe  dram  and 
thirty-eight  grains  ;  it  was  quite  black,  and  continued  a 
fubtilc  [;o\vdcr  like  the  bezoar  cmplnved. 

From  tbefe  expertmenu  it  appears,  that  the  occidental 
bezoar  is.  more  likely  to  be  an  animal  produdion  than 
tbe  orieptalt  a>  it  jielda  in  diflillation  tarn  fmall  portiao 
of  volMik  wriiiou*  anner. .  It  is  nevathddi  atudi  io- 
faior  in  value,  as  being  lefs  beautiful,  and  fcarcely  ever 
nude  ufc  of  in  medicine.  If  the  oriental  and  occidental 
bczoars  were  both  f;cnuinc,  or  true  .nnimal  calculi,  they 
would  probably  be  equal  in  virtue  to  one  another,  though 
certainly  not  equal  to  ovifcr-fhclls  and  odWT  COflUDOn 
abfutbeuls.    Neumann's  Chemjhj.  ■ 

BEZOARDIC,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  par- 
takes of  tbe  nature  of  bcioari  alw  to cooipoond  mcdi- 
cines,  wheieof  beaoir  mkies  an  ingredient. 

BIA,  in  commerce,  a  name  given  by  the  Siamefe  to 
thoic  fmall  (hells  which  are  called  cowries  throughout 
aimoft  all  the  other  patta  «f  the  Eaft-Indias.  Sea  the  ar> 
ticle  Cowries. 

KIlvLE,  343a^,  the  book,  a  name  pivcn  by  Chriftians, 
by  way  of  cmtnence,  to  a  collefiion  of  the  facred  writings, 
containing  thofe  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftamenr,  and  is 
jnftly  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  Jcsriai  at  well 
» tbe  Chriftian  religion.  The  Jews,  it  ia  true^  nekliow* 
ledge  only  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftamen^  t)ie  cor- 
'  reoing  and  publifhing  of  which  is  unanimoufly  afcribed 
both  by  J-  ■  :  and  Chriftians  to  Ezra.  Some  of  the 
antjuu  t.ithcrs,  on  no  other  foundation  than  that  fabu- 
lous and  apocryphal  book  the  fecond  of  Kldras  pretend 
that  the  Scriptures  were  entirely  loli:  in  the  Bat^toniih 
capthri^,  and  that  Ezra  bad  reitored  them  again  by  di- 
vine MvdatioDs.  What  is  ceruin  is,  tbat  in  tbe  vcign  of 
Jofiali*  there  imtiwcdicr  books  of  tbe  taw  extsn^  be- 
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.1Ji'^  tint  found  in  the  tempi-.-  bv  Ililkiili;  fi or. ''.vtiirli 
orij^  nal  that  pious  king  ordered  copies  to  be  immedtacc- 
Iv  '.written  out,  and  k?.rch  made  for  all  the  parts  of  the 
St  ripturcs  ;  by  which  means  copies  of  the  whole  hccama 
pretty  numerous  among  the  peopli.-,  who  carried  them 
with  theot  into  captivity,  .Alter  the  return  of  the  Jcwtf 
fiBOi  the  Btbylonifil  captivity,  Etra  got  together  a« 
many  copies  as  he  OMild  of  tbe  facred  writings,  and  out 
of  then  all  prepared  a  cam!t£i  edition,  difpufing  the  fcverat 
books  ill  thc:i  luituril  .irdi-:  ,  I'jttling  thcxanon  of  thei 
ScDpture  tor  his  ums,  h-\  inL'  pii blifhfd  thcni,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  mod  kai  ncj  men,  in  the  Cl.aldti:  cha- 
radcr,  as  the  Jews,  upon  their  return  from  the  captivitv, 
brought  with  them  the  Chaldaic  TmgiMiej  which  from 
that  time  became  ttair  .motker^aiMKae;'  and''piobably- 
gave  birth  to  tbe  CbaMeettiiidaimn  oTctMr  &evpnum  '■ 
CbaUu  BiBLt  is  only  thevlod^s,  bri^xptinti«>ns  made 
by  the  jewswhcn  they  fpokemeChshhietoneuc)  whence 
it  is  called  Tfarrumim,  or  paraphiafia,  <■  net  Mop;  a  Arid 
veffion  of  the  Scriptures.  "   i  •  tJ!  ' 

Hthrno  BiDLB.  There  15  in  the  church'of  St,  Domi- 
nic, in  Bononi^  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which 
they  pretend  to  be  the  origin. d  copy,  written  by  Ezra 
himfelf.  It  is  written  in  a  faif  cbarackr,'-upbn'a'<lbrt  of 
leather,  and  made  up  Into  a  ioll,'afiier  tb^  awsicnt  man- 
ner :  but  its  havsngahe  voi^kl  .polntt  annexed,  and  (bo 
writing  being  freflsjalMlftiri  without  any  decay,  theledr* 
cumilances  prove  the  nt>vetcy  of  the  copv. 

<?r<ri Bible.  It  is  i difpiitc  amont;  uuthor?,  Mhethef 
there  was  a  Greek  verfion  of  the  (Jld  Tellament  more  • 
anwtcnc  than  that  of  the  fevemy-two  Jews  cmplnved  by 
Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  to  tfanOate  that  book  :  bttoie  Our 
Saviour's  time,  there  was  no  other  vertion  of  the  Old 
Teftament  befidcs  that  which  went  under ''the -name*  of' 
dw  Septnapnt.  SceSmnMoinT.  Biitali!«Ftbeella- 
blifliment  of  Cftrifttanitff 'A>fli«  authors  ukdottook  'new 
tranflations  of  the  Bible,  i^nJtr  pictencc  i  f  making  them 
more  conformable  to  ilu;  Hebri-w  text.  There  have  been 
about  ilx  of  thcfc  versions,  fome  whereof  are  charged  with 
having  corrupted  fcvcral  paflages  ot  the  prophets  relating 
to  Jcfus  Chrift ;  others  have  been  thoughtlc/o  free  in  their 
veriions,  and  others  have  been  found  fault  with  fw  having 
amfined  rhemfelves  too  fcrvilety  to  the  letter. 

latta  Bmli.  it  is  beyond  dilute.  thJf  tbe' LAtn' 
churches  had,  even  in  tbe  f  ift  a^ea,  a  tAftflaiton  of  tKo' 
Bible  in  their  language,  which  being  the  vul  par  l.in^Lra^c, 
and  confrqiicntly  uudeiltooJ  by  every  body.  occaLoned  a 
vaft  number  of  Latin  verfions.  Among  tfitfr'  tht  rL-  was 
one  which  was  generally  received,  and  called  by  St.Jeiom 
the  vulgar  or  common  tranflation.  St.  Auflin  g4ve«  this 
verfion  tbe  name  of  the  lulic,  and  prefers  it  to  all  the  relf . 
There  were  feveral  other  tranflations  of  the  Bible  into 
Latin,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  the  verfions  d( 
Stjeron,  Santet  Pagninus^  csordinal  Gijetan,  and  Kodore' 
Clarius,  all  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

Brfides  thefe  tranflations  by  Catholic  authors,  there 
are  fome  made  bv  iirort  lbnt  t ra ii fl ators  of  tbe  Hebrew  ; 
the  mnlf  eminent  of  their  verfions  are  thofe  Of  Sebaitiaa 
Munihr,  Leo  Juda,  Sebaftian  Caftilio,  Theodwe- 
iieza.  &c.  '■      '•  r M-.»i-: ■ 

Sytian  BiBLE,  a  very  ancient  traiillitioD  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  into  the  Syriac  ianHaK.  Or*  Pridasiix  is  of  opi- 
nion tbat  irwas  made  m  tbe  firft  centi^  after  Chrift  ; 
that  the  author  of  it  was  fome  Chiiilian  of  the  Jeu-ifli 
nation-,  and  that  it  is  the  bed  tranflation  of  the  Old 
Teilament.  This  verfion  is  not  ;iK\  ays  agreeable  to  the^ 
Hebrew  text,  but  in  fome  places  more  conformable  to  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and- in  otkcia  to  tbe  vArfioa  of  the' 
Septuagint.         '  •  .;         ■  ' 

Jtcbu  Bible.  There  arc  two  foris  of  Arabic  ^^erfions 
of  the  Bible )  the  one  perfonAed  bfCbriftkim,  the.  other 
hf  Jews.  •  Among  tbe  fomter  (here  is  one  nrintvd  in  tbe 
Polyglots  of  P^s  and  England,  but  bodt  tnc  zuthor  and 
the  time  it  wa*  written' are  unknown.  Among  all  the 
Jcwifli  performances  of  this  kiivd,  one  only  li»-i  bvcn 
printed  entire,  which  was  done  by  Eipeniut,  at  LeyJan, 
in  the  year  i  ^2  7. 

£tMepir  BiBLB.    This  verfion  of  the  Old  TeAamcnt 
was  made  iisunediaiel}i  Aoni  (be  Qrock  text  of  the  Septaa- 
gint  i  and  there  i»  a  veiy  plain  agreement  between  tbi« 
craaflation  and  tbe  Aleaandrian  manufcript)  tde  order 
R  I  r  ■  of 
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df  ilie  cbtpten,  l!te  inlcriptions  of  the  Pftlms,  tniemy 

thing  clfc  being  cxai^ly  fimilar.  The  Ethiopians  attri- 
bute this  vcrfion  to  Frumtniiu^,  the  apoftle  of  Ethiopia, 
ftnt  thither  by  Athanafms,  bifiiop  of  Alexandria. 

Coptic,  or  Egyptian  BiBLE,  a  tranilation  of  the  Scrip- 
tufies  made  immcdiHiely  from  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
eiliti  and  kt  whicb  the  Egjrptim  tnnfluor  fo  idigioufijr 
followed  the  Greek  text,  that  he  refufcd  lo  make  ale  of 
the  labours  of  Origen  and  -ifir;:,  who  had  taken  the 
pains  to  cumpare  the  Greek,  vcnion  with  the  Hebrew 
text.  Thlj  verfwn  is  doubtlcfs  very  ancient,  though 
neither  the  author,  nor  exaS  time  of  its  being  perlurmed, 
are  known. 

Perfian  Bible.     There  are  feveral  veiiiaiu  of  the 

Bible  in  the  Perftan  language,  moil  of  which  are  in 

maiiurLiipt.    Walton,  in  the  London  Polyglot,  has  pub- 
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Bible  in  the  Flemifli  language  (  but  the  fifft  ^Buf  tartar- 
ed  with  the  author's  name  prefixed,  was  that  of  Nicolas 
Vinck,  printed  at  Louvain  in  1548.  The  Flcmiflj  ver- 
fions.made  ufe  of  by  the  CaUin;ih  •11  the  year 
were  copied  principally  from  that  ot  Luther,  fiut  the 
fynod  of  Dort  having  in  1618,  appointed  ■  new tiaiiAi. 
lien  of  the  Bible  to  be  made,  depyties  were  named  for 
that  ipotk,  wMcti  was  not  finHbed  till  the  year  1637. 

Dmijh  Bible.  The  Scriptorcs  were  firft  pubhmed  in 
the  Dajiilh  language  by  Peter  Palladius,  Olaas  Cliiy. 
loftoni,  and  John  Maccabseus,  in  the  year  1550.  Tfecr 
followed  Luther's  German  vcrfion.  I'hcre  is  finoe  •O' 
other  tranflation  in  the  Danifli  language,  by  John  Plaiil 
Refeni(u«  btflaop  of  Zealand,  publifhcd  in  1605. 

Swtdijh  Bible.  In  the  year  1 534,  Olaus  and  Lau- 
rence pubUflied  a  Swedifh  trandatioo  of  the  Bible  frotn 


1617,  by  order  of  king  Guftavus  Addplwa, 
wuda  abaoft  univertUly  followed. 
AAmitt  BiBti.  The  Bdfmlana  bm  •  BMe  traa. 

dated  bv  eight  of  their  do<rtors  whom  they  had  fent  to 


lifhed  thegofpelt,  tranllated  by  one  Simon,  the  fon  of ,  the  German  verAon  01  Martin  Luther.  It  waa  reviled  i 
Jofeph,  aChrUUaiiof  Fleffia,  whftUvcdabmit  themid-  ^-—^-  -'^^—^  '^       .j^i-v...  - 

die  of  th«  fojmcenth  ceatniy. 
TvriryS  BttLt.  There  are  fereni  nsanureript  trmfla- 

tinns  of  the  Bible  in  ihcTurV'^Ti  l.irjrj;rin-r  ;  nnf  a  verflon 

of  the  New  Tcftament  wa^  jimucdi  .it  London  »n  the  ;  the  Ichools  ot  Wtttembcrg  and  fiaiti,  on  purpofe  to  ftudy 
year  1666.  "'"  '  •  ■  <  ■ 

'  Armenian  BiBLE,  a  very  ancient  tranflation  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  into  the  Armenian  language  from  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint.  Three  learned  Arnieiuana  ware  employed  in 
this  work,  during  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  An  Armenian 
tranflntion  w^s  alfo  printed  at  Amftcrdam,  in  the  year 
l666>  under  the  dirc^ion  of  an  Armenian  btihop.  An- 


che  original  laagnpt.  it  wt)  {mated  la  Mocmji,  » 

the  year  I539. 
fWgt  Bible.    A  vcrfion  of  the  Bible  in  the  FbllAi 

lanetiaqr  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  Hadewich,  wifir 

<^  J^ilun,  duke  of  Luthuania,  who  embraced  Chriftia- 

nity  in  the  year  1390.    In  1591,  a  Folilli  tranflation 

of  the  Bible,  by  feveral  divines  of  that  nation,  was  pub- 

was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1670,  bv  Theodorus  j  liOted  at  Cracow.    I'he  Proteftants  publ  iu  J  a  Polifl^ 

FmaeiM  I  and  the  New  Tcftament  (inMcately  m  I068.    1  tranflaiioii  from  the  Genaan  varfion  of  Martin  Luther^ 
—  —  -      -   '      I kW. .  £.  I  i.  ...  iTi-.tsA-  i«r  «.!_  r 


PifwA  BiBLft.  There  are  feveral  tnmllraons  of  the 

Bible  in  the  French  language,  the  oldeftof  which  is  that  |  o 

Ruffuin,  or  MofcQi'Ui-  liiiii-i  .  A 

Ol            Sciipturci  publifhcd 


of  Peter  dc  Vaux,  chief  of  the  Waldenfes,  who  lived 
about  the  year  11 60.  Raoul  dc  Prcfle  trandated  the  Bible 
iflto  French,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France, 
about  the  year  1^80.  In  the  year  1550,  thedodors  of 
Louvaia  publtfliea  the  Bible  in  French.  Tbeie  is  alio  a 
French  verfion  by  Ifaac  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  publtibed  in 
1672,  with  explanations  of  thu 'ii  I  ..i  and  fpi ritual  mean- 
ing of  the  text.  This  work  was  received  with  the 
neateft  applaule,  and  has  been  fince  often  reprinted. 
There  are  alfo  Bible*  io  the  French  language,  tranflated 
bv  Pfoteflant  writers,  amofig  which  that  pabliflied  at 
Geneva  in  1535,  hy  Robert  Peter  Olivctan,  and  finrr 
often  reprinted  with  the  corrcdlions  of  John  Calvin  aitJ 
Others,  is  the  moft  valued. 

Italittn  BiHLL.  The  firik  Italian  tranflation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, at  leafl  the  fuft  printed  tranflation,  is  that  of  Nicolas 
Materne,  a  fieaediAioe  monk,  printed  at  Vcttiee  io 
1471.  It  was  tranflated  from  the  Vulgate,  lite  verfion 
of  Anthony  Brucioli,  publilhed  at  Venice  in  iS"}!,  was  j 
pruhibited  by  the  council  of  Trent.  There  arc  alfu  Ita- 
Uan  tianilations  of  the  Bible  by  Calviniib,  particularly 
one  by  Maximus  Theophilus  in  1551,  and  another  by 
John  Dcodati  In  1607. 

Sfani/b  BiBf.F.  The  firfl  Spanifli  Bible  was  ptiblifhed 
in  the  year  1  5C0,  accordin'.;  to  Cyprian  de  Vak-ra  ;  but 
the  author  of  it  is  not  known.  In  1569,  Caflidore  de 
Reyna.  a  Calvioift,  publtflicd  a  Spanifh  tranflation  of  the 
Bible. 

Gtrmm  BlMS.  The  firft  and  mod  ancient  tranflation 
of  the  Bible  in  the  German  language,  it  that  of  Uiphilas, 
bifliop  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year  36:  This  biflwp 
left  oat  the  books  of  Kings,  which  treat  chiefly  of  war, 
left  it  OmuU  loo  much  encourage  the  martial  humour  of 
the  Qoths.  An  imperfe^manulcript  of  this  verfion  was 
faund  in  the  abbey  of  Vcrdcn,  near  Coiogn,  written  in 
letters  of  filver,  and  thence  called  C»dtx  Argetttns.  This 
fragment  was  publifhed  by  Francis  Junius  in  1665.  The 
crfdefl  printed  Bible  in  the  German  language  extant,  is 
that  of  Ntticmburg,  pubiiflM:d  in  1447.  The  author  i« 
unknown.  Martin  Luther,  after  employing  eleven  year* 
in  tcanlUtin^  the  Old  and  New  Teftaoient,  pulriiflMa  the 
F^nlateueh  m  »52a,  the  hiftarical  boeka  and  the  Pfalan 
in  1524,  the  biioks  of  Solomon  In  1527,  Ifaiah  in  I52q, 
and  the  other  book",  in  1530.  The  language  is  pure,  and 
the  verfion  clear  ;  iC  waj  rcvilirJ  by  fcvcral  perfons  »f  qiia- 

lity,  who  were  maficrs  of  all  the  dvlicacy  of  the  German 
taneuagc. 

Fkmtfit  BiaLt.  There  an  MOiNraiiavaifiona  of  the 


in  the  year  1596,  and  dedicated  it  to  Uladiiaus  iV.  ktn^ 

of  Poland. 

RuiJiaij  tranflation 
wu  pubiiincj  Ml  1581.  It  was 
tranfiated  from  the  Greek  by  St.  Cyril,  the  apoAk 
ot  the  Sclavoniaas;  but  thi:  old  verfion  being  too 
obfcure,  Erneft  Gliik,  who  had  been  carried  prifoncr  to 
Mofcow,  after  the  taking  of  Narva,  underttwk  a  new 
tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Sclavonian  language  j 
but  Gink  dying  in  1705,  Peter  the  Great  appoiiite<I 
fome  particular  divines  to  nnifh  the  work,  artuch  hat  not 
however,  we  faclieve»  ever  yet  been  printtMl. 

BngRfif^vtJt.  The  lirft  verfion  of  anfpart  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  language  of  our  own  countn wit 
that  t>f  Adcim,  bifhop  of  Shcrburn,  who  flourifhcd  in  the 
year  70c).  That  pixl.i:c  i;iade  an  Englifh-Saxor»  verfiott 
of  the  Pialms.  About  the  year  710,  Eadfrid,  or  Fxbert^ 
bilbop  of  Lindisferne,  ttaniaiad  fewnl  of  the  facred 
books  into  the  fame  languga*  Vaaanble  Bede,  wht^ 
died  in  735,  is  alfo  faid  to  have  trantaied  the  whole  Bi- 
ble into  ^laxon  ;  but  Ciithb^rt,  Dcde's  difciple,  in  enu- 
merating the  works  of  ht&  maiicr,  cnentions  only  bis  ver- 
fion of  the  gofpcl  ot  St.  John,  without  fayinz  any  thing 
of  the  other  book*.  £lfiric,  abbotof  Malmwurjr,  made 
an  Anglo-Saaon  aerfion  of  feveral  book*  of  the  Bible  : 
this  work  was  aftCTAvands  printed  at  Oxford  in  1699. 
There  is  alfo  an  old  Anirlo  Saxon  Mrdon  of  the  four 
gofpels,  publifted  by  Matthe  w  Parker,  archb  (hop  of 
Canterbury,  in  i  57  i  \  but  the  author  of  it  is  riot  knoam« 
Dr.  Mill  oblerves  that  this  \  crflon.was  taken  from  a  Latin 
copy  of  the  old  Vulgate.  With  regard  to  the  Eoclifti  tranf- 
1  ations  of  the  Bible,  the  moft  ancient  la  that  of J%n  «f e  Tre- 
vife,  afecvlar  prieft,  who  t-anflateJ  the Ol J  arxi  New  TcHa- 
ment  into  Engliiik,  at  the  »equ«ti  of  l  iiomu  lord  Berk- 
ley :  he  lived  in  the  reigii  of  Richard  the  Second,  an^ 
hniflied  his  tranflation  in  1357.  The  fecond  author  who 
undertook  this  work  was  the  fitmoin  WidtliU^ who  lived 
in  the  reicns  of  Edward  the  Third  aad  Richard  the  Se- 
cond. Manufcriptt  of  this  verfion  are  ftill  prefervcd  in 
feveral  libraries  in  KnglanJ.  In  the  year  i'534,  an  En<»- 
lifll  verfion  of  the  Bible,  done  partly  Sy  William  Tindaiy 
and  pafdy  bf  Miles  Coverdalc,  was  brought  into  Eng- 
land fhan  Antwerp.  But  the  bifliopc  finding  gteac  ^ult 
with  this  verlion,  a  motioa  aras  made  and  carried  tn  con- 
vocation,  for  m.ikin^  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  be  placed  in  all  the  churches.  The  tranflation  was 
iccordinely  begun  immcdiatelv,  and  the  whole  impref- 
fion  finiihed  in  three  years.  Fuller  mentions  another 
tranflation  of  the  Btble,  priaied  in  the  year  1 549.  In  the 
reign  of  ^aem  Kliaabethy  the  B^ltft  BHit  appcarc  J  ; 
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fo  called,  brca'.ifV-  fevcral  prclares  were  co:icc:nc<?  In  tfi;it 
veriion>  In  the  lecond  year  of  James  1.  a  refolution  was 
nlccitt  at  a  conference  held  at  Hamptoil>Coiift«  for  a 
new  tranflation  of  the  Bible)  which  aefign  was  execut- 
ed by  forty- feven  innlbuMS,  in  the  year  1607.  And 
this  trandation  ts  now  read  by  authority  in  all  Um  Eitg- 
lifh  churches. 

The  learned  Seldcn,  fpcalcine  of  the  Bible,  fays, 
**  The  £nglilb  tranflation  of  the  tfible  is  the  beft  tran- 

Ibtton  in  theworld*  and  renders  the  fenfe  of  the  ori- 
**  einal  bcft,  taking  in,  for  Englifh  tranflation,  the 

Bifliops  Bible,  us  woll  as  king  James's.  The  tranfla- 
"  torv,  in  kin:;  J.imrs's  time,  took  an  excellent  way. 

That  part  of  tiic  Bibie  was  given  to  htm  who  was 

moft  excellent  in  fuch  a  tongue  (as  tlie  ApociTpba  to 
*«  Andrew  Downs)  i  and  then  tb^  met  together,  and 
*<  one  lead  Hit  tranflation,  the  reft  holding  in  their 
*•  hands  fome  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or 
*'  French,  Spanilh,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any 
"  fault,  they  fpoke ;  if  not,  he  read  on." 

BIBLICf  HECA,  in  its  original  and  proper  fenfe,  de- 
note* a  library  or  place  for  depofiting  books. 

The  word  is  Greek,  fiiC\iiAf{Kn,  and  compounded  of 
^tCKury  a  book,  and  :^»k»,  a  repofitory. 

BiBLiOTHECA,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a 
treatife  giving  an  account  of  ail  the  writers  on  a  certain 
fubiei^.  Thus,  we  have  bibllochccas  of  theology,  law, 
pbilofophy,  &c. 

There  are  likewfle  antverral  bibtiotbecas,  wbidi  treat 
indiffi  rcnti}  of  all  kinds  of  boots  ;  alfo  feled  bibliothecas, 
which  g»vc  an  accuunt  of  none  but  authors  of  reputa- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  bibliothecas  agree,  in  mofticfpeds,  with 
what  are  otherwile  called  memoirs  or  journals  of  litera- 
ture, except  that  thefe  lad  are  confined  to  new  books  ; 
but  there  are  other  bibliothecas  that  differ  in  nothing 
from  catalogues  of  the  writers  on  certain  fubjeils. 

BICE,  or  HisE,  among  paintcis,  a  blue  colour  prc- 
fnred  from  the  lapis  armenus.  Bioe  bears  the  bcH  body 
of  all  bright  blues  ufed  in  common  work,  as  hou(c> 
painting,  etc  bnt  it  is  die  paleft  !n  colour ;  it' works  in- 
differentlv  well,  but  inclines  a  little  to  Tandy,  sn  )  rh-—- 
fore  requires  good  £;rinding.  Next  to  uttramatinc,  which 
is  too  dear  to  be  uied  in  common  tR»k«  it  lies  bdl  near 
the  eye  of  all  other  blues. 

BICEPS,  in  ananonny,  the  name  of  feveral  maftles : 
as  the 

BrcF.rs-HL'MBRi,  or  CvTBiTi.  This  is  a  mufcle  of 
the  arm,  and  has  two  heads:  the  (irfl  of  which  arifes, 
with  a  long,  round  tendon,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
acetabttlom  Icapulse,  running  under  the  ligament  of  the 
articulation,  in  •  channel,  on  the  head  of  the  fbouider* 
bone,  whnvin  it  is  inclofed  by  a  proper  ligament:  the 
other  arifci  with  a  fomcwhat  broad,  flat,  and  long  ten- 
don, at  the  cxtrcniitv  ot  the  proceilus  coracotdcs  icspu- 
)a-  ;  in  its  defccnt  it  H^ri<^l!\'  adheres  to  the  coracobra- 
chialis,  and  parting  from  it,  both  tfaefe  heads  compofe  a 
large  flelhy  belly,  which,  beoomtng  tendinous  near  the 
cubit,  is  inferted  by  a  ftrong  round  tendon  to  the  tuber- 
cle, at  the  upper  head  of  the  radius.  When  this  mufcle 
ait'-,  thr  Lii'r:i:  ^  Hendcd. 

ijittps  1  JBii¥.,  or  F£MOKis,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg 
with  two  heads ;  the  fuperior  arifing  with  a  round  ten- 
don from  the  protuberance  of  the  iichium  }  and  the  other, 
being  the  fliorteft,  from  the  hnrer  part  of  the  os  femoris: 
both  which  join  together,  and  arc  inferted  hy  one  tendon 
into  t^e  Uiperior  and  externa!  part  of  the  pcrone. 

Bcfidf-  the  office  commonl y  aflicned  tothls  mufcle,  in 
bending  the  tibia,  together  with  the  Hirtorius  and  mem- 
branofus,  it  is  likewiie  employed  Ul  turning  the  leg,  to- 
gether with  dke  foot  and  toes,  outwards,  when  we  fit 
with  the  knees  bended. 

BIC KERN,  the  beak^inm  of  aa  anvil.  See  the  attide 
Anvii-. 

BICORNTS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  for  ilie  oi  hyoides. 
See  the  article  HvotPKS. 

BTDON,  a  liquid  nieafiirF,rontaimng  about  five  pints 

of  Pari?,  that  is,  zbcut  five  ipr^rT!!  Kni^lini,  wine  mea- 
f<ire.      It  is  Icldom  uled  but  ^Uiong  fliips  crews. 

BIGAMY,  the  pofleflion  of  two  wives  at  the  fame 
time.     This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  word,  in  a  law  | 
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pafTed  I  Jac.  I.  Which  makes  bigamy  feloliy.  Arnofil* 
the  Romans,  pcrfons  convi^cd  of  bigamy  were  branded 
with  a  note  of  infamy ;  and  in  Fiance,  asf  were  and* 
entlv  puniihed  with  death. 

BtGAMV,  in  the  canon  law,  is  vrtien  a  perfon  eithet* 
marries  two  women  fucrefTivelyj  or  only  raarrics  one  wo^ 
man  who  had  been  marncd  before.  Both  which  cafes 
are  accounted  impediments  to  be  a  clerk,  or  to  hold  a 
bifhopric.  It  is  alfo  bieamy  when  a  perfon  marries  a 
woman  who  had  been  oe^uched  before  t  or  when  ho 
hath  known  his  own  wife  alter  Ibe  has  beeit  deloinched 
by  another. 

The  Romanffls  make  a  kind  of  bigamy  by  intcrpreia- 
lion  ;  as  when  a  perfon  in  holy  orders,  or  that  has  made 
profefBon  of  fome  monatlic  order,  marries*  This  the 
biibop  can  difpenfe  with  on  fome  oecafioBi. 

Sfiritu^  Bigamy  it  when  a  perfon  holds  two  incom-* 
patible  benefices,  as  two  bifboprics,  two  Ticarages  &:c. 

BIGH  r,  amongfl  feamen,  the  double  part  of  a  rope. 

BIGNOMA,  the  trumpet-flowerj  in  botany,  a  genu<» 
of  plants,  whofe  flower  is  monopetalous,  with  a  mouth 
campanulated,  and  dirided  into  five  fegments:  the  frutC 
is  a  pod  with  two  cells  and  two  valves,  conta  ninT  fr 
vera!  imbricated,  comprcflird,  and  winged  feeds,  i  ticie 
are  no  medicinal  virtues  afcribcd  to  this  plant. 

BIGO  I',  a  perfon  fooliflily  obftinate  and  perverfe^ 
wedded  to  any  opinion,  but  particvUrly  an  opinion  of  a 
religious  nature. 

biLANDER,  In  the  lea  language,  a  veOef  of  two 
marts,  not  very  common  ;  the  maiirfiil  of  which,  inftead 
of  ftretching  acroff  on  a  parallel  yard  like  that  of  a  ihip, 
is  extended  tore  and  aft,  or  along  the  fhip,  reaching  from 
the  middle  to  the  ftern,  the  forc-mofl  end  of  the  yaidin^ 
dining  downwards  before  the  mail,  and  the  alb-moftoc 
hind  part  being  floped  up  or  peeked  l^e  that  of  amiien. 
SeeMAivsAiL  Muen. 

Bir>E,  RiLis,  a  yellow  bitter  liquor,  fepar;Ked  from 
the  blood  in  the  liver,  colleded  in  the  porus  biliarius  and 
pil-bladder,  and  tfKnct dUcttogqt by  tbc commoQ duft 
mto  the  d«odeniim« 

The  ui^ulnds  aiMl  neceffity  of  the  bile;  for  the  prefer-' 

vation  of  life  and  health, 'arc  fufficicntly  known  to  evcrv 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  rational  and  folid  princi-^ 
pies  of  phyfic.  Its  being  found  in  every  thcmoil  minute 
animal  li  a  luiiicient  proof  of  this }  for  (here  it  not  a 
poOibiiity  of  iinding.  In  the  wbele  extent  of  mtiire,  9^ 
tingle imeA dcftitute  of  a  bilious  humour:  and  indeed 
the  bile  lodged  in  the  body  of  animals  is  a  real  and  ge- 
nuine medicine,  wifely  elaborated  by  unerring  nature, 
for  preventing  difcafes,  deftroying  their  caufes,  and  cor- 
redling  the  faults  and  dilorders  of  the  conftitution ;  and 
by  means  of  its  incomparable  virtue  and  eneigy,  ant^ 
maliT  are  kept  alive,  and  preferved  in  an  eafy  and  com- 
fortublc  ftatc  of  health.  Since  then  the  bile  is  fo  hiphly 
ufcful  .ind  efficacious  in  maintaining  a  fiatc  of  health  in 
the  body,  and  proving,  as  it  were,  a  natural  and  univerfal 
ptcdicinc,  it  muft  of  courfe  follow,  that  when  this  liquor 
is  either  faulty,  with  regard  to  its  quantity,  or  depraved 
byarccefs  from  its  due  temperature  and  craHs,  a  fureand 
unavoidable  foundation  for  difeafes  mufl  be  laid  :  fmcc 
then  many,  and  thcfc  too,  formidable  dimrders  derive 
their  origins  from  fome  fault  ot  the  bile,  the  principal 
virtue  and  energy  of  the  medicines  employed  irv  cutmg 
them  ought  to  confifl  in  correcting  this  liquor  when  peo« 
cant  in  quality,  generating  it  when  defeAive,  or  evacu- 
ating it  when  too  abundant  in  quantity  ;  for  a  the  bilr, 
when  in  its  due  ftaie,  is  juftly  to  be  accounted  a  true  and 
genuine  medicine  to  the  body  ;  fo  we  muft  readily  grants 
that  the  moll  important  of  all  other  medicines  are  fuch  as 
ate  calculated  for  fcdaeing  this  Uqnor  uk  a  oatutal  and 
tea^KTMe  Ibte. 

his  well  known  to  phyficians  and  anatomifts,  that  the 
ptriacipal,  if  not  the  only  office  of  the  liver,  is,  by  a  b«  iu- 
tiful  mechanifm,  to  iittrace  and  ftrain  that  adiive,  falinc, 
and  fulphureous  humour,  caSed  the  bile,  from  the  blood 
through  the  trunk  of  the  vena  porta*  the  hcpMie  artery,  ' 
and  its  glandulous  kernels.  It  muil  be  owned,  anatomms 
are  not  agreed  among  themfelves  whence  the  ijall-blad- 
der,  adhering  to  the  liver,  is  fupplicd  with  the  bile  it  re- 
ceives ;  for  lome  of  them  are  ot  opinion,  that  the  tunica 
glaudulo£ii  fcparatcs  from  the  blood  conveyed  thither  by 
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the  cyftic  iztci'ktt :  otheri  aaia  iiiaiflt»fi»  thtt  there  ue 
Jbme  very  minute  dud*  inferted  in  the  bottom  of  the 

gall-bladder,  by  means  of  which  the  bile  is  convey  i!  t  > 
it;  and  another  clafs  of  anatomitls  venture  to>>.uurr>,  liut 
there  arc  certain  cyfti-hcpatic  dutls,  by  means  of  wliich 
the  bile  is  immeiiUtely  conveyed  to  the  reccptadet. 
But  what  judgnmrnt  we  ought  to  form  concerning  tbefe 
^different  opinions,  wc  may  learn  from  the  following  ex- 
periment made  by  Bohnius  and  feme  others.  Lpon 
opcnin;!  a  dog,  the  whole  bile  was  cxprcflcd  from  the 
^all-bUJder,  and  the  cyftic  duel  tied  ;  but  the  fub- 
jtift  remaining  alive  for  fome  time  after,  they  expected  to 
iind  Tome  more  hUc  in  tht  galJ«bliddcr,  nocwithJlaoding 
the  ligature  on  the  cyftic  dudl,  and  though  all  comniu- 
nication  was  cut  r>i\  brtwt m  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
poms  hcpsticus.  ii^it  tlir\  wl-il-  ddanpointed,  for  indead 
f»f  bile  ihcy  found  <\ilv  a  I  ttlo  ^ruinous  blood.  IJcncc 
the  more  accurate  anaiomiit^  luldy  maintain,  thitt  the  bile 
lodged  in  the  gall-bladdir  i-  luuveyed  to  it  from  the 
'Common  hepatic  du£l  itfelf ;  for  the  communication  be- 
tween thefe  duAs  !s  highly  obvious,  fince,  by  blowing 
inio  the  du&s  chot'.>i:ochus,  both  gall-bladder  and 
dufius  hepaticus  are  inflated. 

The  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  differ  very  confidcrably 
from  that  in  the  liver }  for  the  farmer  is  thicker,  more 
'•crid*  more  bitter,  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  mrrc  fluid,  more  diluted,  nnJ  Itfs  bitter. 

Ltt  us  i\o'M  mtjuirc  into  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  bile  is  gencr.itcd  an  i  t-l jbor..tt-d  m  the  body. 
Firft  of  all,  then,  we  mull  oblcrve  that  the  bile  docs  not 
cxift  in  the  blood,  under  the  fame  form,  and  in  the  fame 
ihte  in  which  it  appears  in  its  rccsptaclea,  which  are  the 
porus  hepaticus  and  gall-bladder ;  for  neither  the  blood 
nor  ferum  .irc  bitter,  n()r  in  a  n^tutiil  flatc  arc  iJitv  v<-]- 
low  ;  but  the  ferum  becomes  fo  by  mi  udtuixtuie  ni  bilc  : 
for  which  reaf-JH  it  is  piain,  that  the  materials  of  which  ii 
is  compofcd  are  only  lodged  in  the  blood »  which  does 
not  at  ail  appear  improbable,  when  we  confidert  that  large 
quantitits  of  (ulpliur,  earth,  fait,  phlegm,  and  mucus,  of 
all  whiL-h  the  bite  is  cumpofcd,  arc  found  in  the  blood. 

Now  it  is  known  tro;n  chyinico-mcchiiucai  cxpcri- 
ments,  that  the  quaiitici,  properties,  tailcs,  and  fmells, 
of  bodie*,  depend  entirely  upon  the  miJttwe*  union,  po- 
fitbtti  crafn,  and  texture  of  their  various  parts}  which* 
when  changed  or  dellrovcd,  a  proportionable  change  it 
induced  in  the  tafte,  fmcll,  cunlill'.ncc,  iii.il  virtues  of 
the  body.  For  this  reafon,  a  pccuiuf  mixture  oi  the 
pinguinous,  falinc,  earthy,  and  aqueous  parts  of  the  blood, 
feparated  from  the  blood  and  feium,  by  means  of  their 
inteftine  motion,  conftituiet  and  makes  up  the  bile. 
Hut  to  us  it  fcems  Ibmcwhat  improbable,  that  the  bilc 
fhould  confift  immediately  of  the  chylous  parts  of  the 
litcK.d,  or  thofc  which  are  niuft  lli-iuly  uiutvd  with  it  ; 
but  we  arc  of  o|)inion,  that  all  thete  parts,  being  ri.  lulvcd 
and  feparated  from  the  blood,  by  means  of  its  inteAine 
notion,  are  afterwards  united,  and  form  the  bile.  Hence 
we  may  plainly  fee,  that  a  large  quantity  of  bite  muft 
ncxi  ir.'.rlly  be  generated  in  people  wh^>fc  blood  is  agitated 
with  a  ftrong  and  violent  inteiiuic  motion  :  Hence  it 
happrns,  that  yoiing  men  of  choleric  habits,  who  inure 
themfclves  to  exercife,  and  live  upon  hot  foods,  abound 
with  bilc  I  whereas  old  men,  chlldfcn,  the  phk^matic. 
the  idle,  and  the  lazy,  have  an  aqueous,  thin,  and  in- 
aiflivc  bile.  Burning,  continued,  and  tertian  firvers  af- 
ford us  a  flgnal  proof  of  this;  uncc,  in  them,  too  great 
a  quantity  of  bile  is  produced  by  the  violent  intcltinc 
motion,  which  diftblves  the  contexture  of  the  blood  ;  for 
it  is  furprifing  to  ohferve  what  Urge  quantities  of  bile 
are  daily  difcharged  in  the  above-mentioned  fevers,  by 
tiririf,  ftoo!,  and  vomit  1  for  which  rcsfon  the  ancients 
imagined,  thr.t  the  bile  thc:s  dikhargid  was  the  oro- 
du£live  caiifo  i>(  mc  (ever,  whereas  it  13  rather  iit  i.;:L.\  t. 

For  inilaace,  we  obferve,  that  the  more  violent  and  !  obfcrvcd  in  any  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  though  in 
lading  a  tertian  fever  is«  the  excrements  are  proportion- 1  other  parts  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  are  joined  t» 
ally  more  bilious ;  nor  does  nature  ceafe  to  generate  new  1  ihole  of  the  veins,  and  form  one  continual  canal ;  yet 
bile,  even  during  the  paroxyfm  of  the  fever  :  but  this  (  this  does  not  happen  in  the  liver,  for  the  minute  ramifi- 
fovcr  is  removed,  or  rather  RopjicJ  and  fupiJicficd  for  a  \  citions  of  the  veiia  c.na  are  inicited  in  the  fides  o.'  tf-.c 
while,  by  the  ufe  of  that  celebrated  medtctne  the  Peru-  |  vena  (wrta,  in  fuch  a  ntaruier  to  form  right  angles 
vianbarki  feir,  byuling^  ita  (hort  time,  the  fiery  colour  \  with  them,  for  no  other  reafon,  than  that  the  blood, 
of  the  urine  is  removed,  it  becomes  thin  and  aqueous,  which  is  thinner  than  the  bile,  may  be  forced  into  the 
«wt  the  cscraBeMi  aflunte  their  utunl  colour ;  but  at  i  orifices  of  the  vena  cava,  juft  aa  the  chy It  ia  iaeothe  in* 
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foon  as  the  fever  returns,  all  the  fymptoou  return  with 
ir.  Fiom  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  fufliciently  plain, 

that  the  blood  itfilf  may,  by  a  too  hot  inicftinc  m<)t!or>, 
be  rcfolvcd  iiitt>  bile,  and  other  cxcrtmcntitiout  hquor«. 
The  truth  of  this  is  alfo  conhrmtd  to  us  by  hc<?lic  and 
latent  fevers,  where  the  blood  itfelf  is,  by  a  continual 
and  cxrifTivclv  violent  inteftine  motion, at laftcottAimcd, 
and  converted  into  bile  and  excmaencs.  Among  the 
few  that  have  adverted  to  this  circumflance,  none  have 
b'.t-n  n.nic  (  splicit  than  Hildaiui>,  wrio  [u\  StUi!.  AleJu  ) 
ii.iS  ihete  words :  It  is  fumtiiiing  wonderful  and  fut- 
prifiiig,  that,  on  Ibmc  occaHons,  large  quantities  ef 
"  biic  ihould  be  evacuated,  and  yet  the  gall-bladder  ngi 
**  be  found  empty  after  the  death  of  the  patients :  it  it 
"  not,  in  coiiftqui  i:cc  of  thl;.,  to  be  cfoub.cJ,  but  that 
"  the  bluud  is,  by  an  iiiilauiiDatury  heal,  parched  and 
"  convcitcd  into  hilc."  Wc  farther  obfcnc,  that  the 
more  wc  abftam  (rom  food,  and  the  more  exercife  wo 
ufe,  a  proportionabl^  larger  quantity  of  bile  is  ^ 
rated  i  whereas  an  inadive  life^  and  high  fecdingr 
vent  and  hinder  its  generation. 

Having  tilcna  view  of  the  orijnn  of  the  bile,  and  its 
generating  caulr,  wc  Dull  now  enquire  in  what  maif 
ncr  the  particles,  forcibly  feparated  from  the  blood  hf 
its  inteftine  motion,  arc  uaiud  into  bilei  which  phga. 
ooounon  may  be  deduced  from  the  flow  and  laagdl 
prosrefs  of  the  blood  through  the  liver. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  vena  poru, 
which  br.ii,>  a  v  tnou:.  vtlfcl,  ihc  nnjtion  of  the  blood 
through  it  oiult  of  courfe  be  How.  The  vciu  cava  car- 
ries bade  the  blood  to  the  heart.  1  he  hepatic  artor 
conveys  nourtfliment  to  the  parts  of  which  the  liver  » 
compofcd  i  and  the  biliary  duQs  carry  the  fecieted  bile 
p-rtiv  tlir.j  I  tht  ducTus  cholodocbus  to  the  duodenum, 
and  j  ar;iy  tiuoygh  the  tyftic  duel  to  the  gall-bladder  i 
.or  ij  disd  the  only  ufc  and  dcfign  of  the  liver  is  to  fe- 
parate  the  fulphureous,  torrcEed,  and  Itxivial  parts  of  the 
blood  and  ferum  conveyed  into  it  tbroueb  the  vena  porta; 
fu  that  the  ancients  were  miflakcn,  wBen  they  Ixrlicval 
that  the  liver  was  the  principal  laboratory  of  fanguih- 
cation. 

'i  he  bile,  which  is  a  thick  humour,  and  heavier  than 
tne  blood  itfelf,  requires  a  mechanical  apparatus,  of  a 
particuLtr  kind,  for  its  (ccretion  :  for  the  (ecretsea  of  a 
thick  humour,  it  is  neccflarv  that  the  blood  flowing  into 

the  fccic!(jry  or^  in  ^^lcJuId  be  thick,  that  a  fine  iiqoid 
may  i><>t  pata  in  too  large  a  quantity  through  its  capa- 
cious dc'iAs. 

the  fcparation  of  thick  hwnoun  nouires  pre 
large  canals  and  dufls,  and  as  c  thin  liqaid 
through  ths£t  with  the  fame,  and  even  greater  eafe,  than 
a  thick  one;  hence,  led  too  thin  a  lymph  fliould  be  le- 

crctcJ,  it  wai  nctclTary  that  the  blood  Qiould,  inaL^reat 
iiicalurc,  be  prcvtouily  deprived  of  its  thin  lymphatic 
part,  which  is  done  in  the  khblies,  die  ftotnach,  the 
whole  inteftine  tube*  the  omentum*  and  pancreas, 
through  all  which  parts  the  blood  muft  oeccflarily  pais, 
before  it  reychcs  the  liver. 

That  the  bile  may  be  tc«:retcd  in  the  liver,  it  is  rcqui- 
Hte  that  its  motion  and  progrcfs  through  that  organ  (houM 
be  How.  For,  in  general,  all  the  fecrctions  and  cxcrettoas 
arc  more  advantageoufly  carried  on  by  aflowthanaGcefe» 
rated  and  rapid  motion,  becaufe,  during  the  former,  the 
fluid  parts  asc  moreca£ly  feparated  from  thofc  which  are 
more  thick  and  folid,  and  the  tine  aqueous  pjirts  arc  car- 
ried ^nto  the  lymphatic  vcilcls,  uf  which  there  is  a  great 
number  in  the  liver  ;  and  thofe  that  are  thicker  are  caa> 
vcyed  through  the  biliary  duds.  In  order  to  form  a  dear 
idea  of  the  reparation  of  the  thick  bilioos  humour,  we 
ni;;i1  carcfullv  nttcnd  to  the  fmt'ular  nruflure  of  the 
\L-n.i  cj\.i,  and  tis  coiiiiexion  with  the  vena  porta,  (ince 
in  thek-  there  is  a  peculiar  Liiid  <;)  mechanifm,  not  to  be 
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tdSaetf  after  it  b«sleft  the  thick  bile,  which  is  then 
conveyed  into  tbe  bitUrv  du£ts  adjacent  to  the  vena 
porta,  and  thence  forced  tnrougb  tbe  doftut  cboledochus 

and  communis  to  the  (fuoJenuilljaild  tbRHlgh  the  duClus 
cjllicus  ro  the  gall-blaJder. 

Though  the  bile,  in  confecjucncc  of  the  inLTcJirnt'.  of 
which  it  i»  compofed,  is  a  humour  dilagiceublc  both  to 
the  folid  and  Add  parts  oT  tbe  human  body,  and  in  this 
ieofe  excirmentitions ;  yet,  with  regard  ro  the  claboM- 
ti<Mi  of  the  chyle,  it  is  highly  ufeful  ant)  neccfliiry,  and 
Cf'r.fcquently  oui'ht  not  to  he  difch.irjrcd  from  the  body, 
till  it  has  exerted  itftif  to  that  purpofe. 

TIm  expanfion  of  the  {lomach,  by  means  of  the  ali- 
^untttf  and  the  fentieatation  thcr  undergo  in  it,  very 
much  allift  the  conveyance  of  the  bile  from  the  gall- 
blaJt'er  to  the  duodenum. 

The  fituation  of  the  gall- bladder  is  very  rrrr.arknblc, 
fincc  its  neck  is  hii;her  tlian  its  bottom  ;  for  v^hich  ica- 
fon,  the  alceat  of  the  bile  h  very  difficult,  elpeciaiiy 
ince  it  muft  flow  from  a  wide  to  a  narrow  place.  Then 
again}  hccaufe  tbe  dudos  cboledochui  oattea  a  long  way 
between  the  fecond  and  third  coats  of  the  duodenum, 
and  at  b.fl  o)>€ns  with  a  round  orifice  into  its  cavity,  the 
bile  cannot  at  all  time*  be  difcharged  into  the  duodenum, 
but  cmljr  when  the  intedincs  art  rt  l axed,  and  the  gall- 
bladder comprefled  by  the  right  fide  of  the  ilomach, 
whni  tendered  turgid  by  the  quantity  and  fermentation 
of  the  aliments. 

The  larger  the  qusntity  of  aliments  t?.kcn  into  the 
(lomAch  is,  the  more  it  mufl  he  expanded,  ar.d  confe- 
qucntly  the  greater  the  comprcffion  of  the  adjacent  gall- 
bladder muft  ncceflarily  be  ;  for  which  realon  the  bile 
nuft  on  tbe(e  occafions  flow  plentifully  n>  the  ioteftioes. 

It  l«  a  circumftance  deferving  our  attention,  that  in 
animals  whofe  ilonuchs  arc  bL-come  flaccid  by  long 
falttng,  the  gall  bl.uider  is  turgid  and  diftended }  wijereas, 
after  ihcy  have  taken  a  large  quantity  of  aliments,  it  is 
obfervcd  to  be  only  half  ftdl.  It  ia  alfo  remarkable,  , 
that  in  human  fhetufei  the  gall-bladder  n  found  diftend- 
cd  with  hlie,      p  i'    n  them  the  ftonMcb  ia coUapfed, 

and  free  from  exp^ni;uii.  Ho^'mOn. 

The  liile,  when  out  of  the  btxiv,  is  hi^b.ly  hitter,  and 
the  moil  acrid  of  ail  the  animal  fluids  ;  it  is  neither  of 
an  akaline  nor  an  acid  quality.  It  rcfifts  accefccnce, 
and  convenes  the  lame  quality  to  other  fubftances  with 
which  it  rc  mixed,  ft  tends  verv  much  to  putrefaflion, 
whicli  it  promutts,  when  addea  to  other  fubftancei  dif- 
pifed  to  it.  it  very  foon  mixes  with  water;  and,  when 
mfpiflaeed  over  a  gentle  fire,  it  diifolvcs,  if  cxpofed  to 
the  air.  It  does  not  burn  in  the  fire,  unlefs  it  be 
pnyiottilf  dried.  It  rendera  ml  and  oleaginoua  fubftances 
niifVihls  with  water.  If  it  be  rubbed  v^'ith  anv  tenacious 
lubltaiKC',  lijch  as  relins  or  gunis,  it  rciblvcs  and  atte- 
nuates th?m.  It  is  coa-ulatcd  by  fire,  alcohol  of  wine, 
acid  fpirits,  and  extract  of  galls.  Sec  Bmhaavt  Chjtn. 
Vol.  1  and  his  hjiituu  Med.  Sefl.  99. 

From  the  preceding,  and  a  great  number  of  other  ex- 
|ieriments  made  on  this  fluid  by  Baglivi,  Du  Hamcl,  &c. 
It  plainly  appears,  that  the  bile  is  a  humour  compofcd 
of  an  uil,  a  fait,  and  water.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  liquid  animal  fopc,  fo  that  it  is  of  an  ablter- 
gent  and  refolvent  quality.  That  it  is  To,  the  praclice 
of  fome  tradefmen  is  a  fumcient  proof  \  for  dyers  of  doth, 
in  onJcr  to  take  out  the  grc.ife  which  iticks  to  the  v^■o;;l, 
atiii  hinders  the  adhcfion  of  the  colour,  ufc  fopc,  or  pu- 
trid urine,  after  it  has  all'umcd  an  alkaline  nature,  or  a 
lixivium  of  fome  fixed  alkali :  but  they  may,  with  equal 
fucccfs,  ufc  ox  gall  for  the  fame  intention.  Painters  alfo 
ufc  tbe  bile  of  animals  for  mixing  and  diluting  their  co- 
tours.  It  difcovers  its  efficacy  to  be  the  fame  in  medicines, 
wiuMc  a  r.iponarcous  quality  is  retjuircd,  or  where  the  in- 
tention is  to  abftcrge,  where  the  fluggifh  veflcis  are  to  be 
Simulated,  where  a  ttmacious  fubftance  is  to  be  refolved, 
ora  vtfcid  one  attenuated.  Sec  Bsnh.  Apb.  LXXV.  5. 

Betides,  as  bUe  has  fbr  an  ingredient  a  fiilt,  which, 
t':f.u_^h  rit  f  an  .dkati,  yet  inclines  and  as  it  were  an- 
f  [(i::clus  to  it  like  Other  aiiimal  falls,  it  mult  of  courfc 
prove  an  t  fScacious  medicine  in  thofc  diforders  where  an 
ac  id  is  to  be  rcfiftcd  and  correded  :  fo  that  it  muft  be 
berictiicial  to  bodies  wbicb  ate  pione  to  g^netate  acids,  to 
fycb  aa  abound  with  mucous  iwd  pHuitous  bttawurt,  and 


to  thofc  who  lead  a  fcdcntary  life,  or  labour  under  lofsof 
appetite.  It  is  alfo  added  to  porntive  raadicinea,  with  a 
view  to  lubricate,  ftimulate,  and  reTofve.   The 'method 

of  ufing  it  is  to  dry  it  a  li:tle,  an.!  make  it  into  fniall 
pilh :  three  or  t')ur  grams  ma\-  be  giv  en  (or  a  dofc  to 
auult,  ;  but,  for  infant  .,  one  r  rain  of  it  is  fufficicnt  for 
a  dofe.  It  Items  to  be  owing  to  this  faponaceous  refol- 
vent quality,  that  a  few  drops  of  the  bileextnAed  frooi 
a  living  dog,  and  mixed  with  the  aquacpileptica  of  Lan- 
gius,  produce  the  defired  efPtft  in  the  cure  of  the  cpi- 
Icpjy.    Sec        Hafn.  Vol.  111.  OH-  2n. 

htom  thcfc  circumftanccs  wc  arc  enabled  to  difcover 
the  reafon  why  Boerhaave  recommended  the  ufc  of  bile, 
not  only  againft  a  fpoataneous  gluten,  or  vifctd  humours 
in  general  i  but  more  efpccially  prefcribed  It  againft  the 
coagu!nms  forrjir.'  in  the  prim.c  vix:  of  children. 

BH.CiE,  in  areluti-cturc.  the  ipatc  of  a  fliip's 

bottom  comprehended  between  the  keel  and  the  part 
whereon  ftie  would  reft  when  laid  aground ;  or  more  particu- 
larly t  he  latter  only:  or  bilges  are  thofe  parisof  aihip's  bottom 
which  i^proacb  nearer  to  an  horizontal  than  a  pc-pf  nJi- 
cular  direAion,  and  are  terminated  by  the  bow  forward 
and  by  the  counter  abaft.  See  Row,  Cchjnter,  Keel. 

iiiLiN'CjUlS,  in  a  general  ufc,  implies  a  pcrfon  who 
f|>eaks  two  language  ;  but  in  law  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  a 
jury  in  a  trial  between  an  Englifliman  and  a  foreigner, 
when  ime  half  are  nacifcay  andtbe  other  llrangcrs. 

HILIOUS,  fomcthing  relating  to  the  bile,  or  that  par- 
takes of  its  nature. 

Hii.roi'5  Fner.    Sec  Fever. 

HILL,  in  mechanics,  a  cutting  inftrumentof  iron,  in 
the  form  of  acrefcent,  ufedbybuibandnien,  ganleners,&^. 
Bill,  in  trade,  fignifies  an  account  of  goods  deliveml 

to,  or  of  work  done  for,  a  pcrfon. 

Bit  L  of  Credit,  an  order  given  by  a  merchant  or  banker 
to  a  perfon,  impowcring  him  to  receive  money  from  bis 
correfpondents  in  foreign  countries. 

fiiit  0/  EMrjt  an  account  of  goods  entered  at  tbe 
cuftom-boult,  both  inwards  and  outwards. 

Bill  nf  E-whanr/,  a  (hort  order  written  on  a  flip  of 
paper,  by  a  mcrchint,  &c.  for  paying  to  fuch  a  perfon, 
or  his  order,  and  in  fome  countries  to  the  bearer,  in'a 
dilbnt  place,  a  certain  fum  of  money. 

There  are  three  things  neceffiiry  to  conftitute  a  bill  of 
exchange.  1.  That  it  be  drawn  in  one  place  upon  fome 
pcrfon  in  another.  2.  That  there  be  three  pcrfons  con- 
cerned, the  drawer,  the  prcienicr,  or  perfon  in  whofc  fa- 
vour it  is  drawn,  and  the  acceptor,  or  him  on  whom  it  is 
drawn.  It  muft  alfo  mention  that  the  value  which  the 
drawer  has  received,  is  either  in  bills  of  exchange,  in 
money,  merchandize,  or  other  efFeds,  which  are  to  be 
expreUed. 

Thefe  bills  arc  made  pay.iblc  either  at  fight,  or  fo  many 
days,  weeks,  or  months  after  date  ;  the  fpace  of  a  month 
beint;  called  ufance,  and  two  or  three  months  after  date, 
double  or  treble  ufance. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  alfo  either  inland  or  foreign  ;  the 
former  is  faid  to  be  only  in  the  nature  of  a  lettLr ;  but 
the  latter  is  more  regarded  in  law,  bccaufe  it  li  for  the 
advantage  of  commerce  with  other  countries,  and  con- 
fequently  renders  it  an  objcifl  of  public  concern. 

Not  only  the  drawer,  but  alfo  every  indorfer  of  a  bill 
is  liable  to  the  payment  of  it ;  for  an  indorfer  charge* 
iiii!ifc!f  in  the  (ame  mannt  r,  as  if  he  had  ori^ir,;;!!  v  drawn 
the  hiil  :  and  the  piauutt^,  in  .in  ad^ion  in  (uch  a  cafe,  is 
not  obliged  to  prove  the  drawer's  hand,  bccaufe  the  in* 
dorfcr  becomes  a  new  drawer.  He  muft  however  prove 
that  he  demanded  the  money  of  the  drawer  or  drawers, 
or  that  he  made  enquiry,  .-ind  could  not  find  them  ia 
convenient  time  i  for  by  the  cuftom  eftabliflied  amorij^ 
merchants,  the  indorfer  is  to  recci\ c  the  mon(\'  of  the 
tirft  drawer  if  he  can ;  but  if  be  cannot  tbe  indorfer  muft 
anfwcr  it. 

The  forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  any  acceptance.  Is 

felony. 

iiiLi.  cf  Ln  lirr,  .Tn  acknowledgement  figncd  by  the 
maiter  of  the  ftiip,  and  given  to  a  merchant,  $cc  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  goods  which  the  maftcr  has 
received  on  board  from  that  merchant,  £cc.  with  a  pro- 
mife  to  deliver  them  at  the  intended  place  for  a  certain 
fum  of  money.  Each  bill  of  lading  mnfi  be  treble^  one 
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ffir  the  merchant  who  fhlp?  the  com!-,  ant  dicr  to  he  fcnt  i 
to  the  pcrfon  to  whom  thev  are  coniigned,  and  the  third 
tn  ftmam  in  the  hands  of  the  maUer  of  the  fliip.  It  mul\ 
however  be  ohferved,  that  a  bill  of  lading  is  only  ufcd 
when  ihc  i^oods  fcnt  on  board  a  (hip  arc  but  part  of  the 
ccirgo;  for' when  a  merchant  l<>^ils  a  wlTd  ctKirr-iv  on  hi  , 
own  account,  the  deed  palled  between  hinj  and  the  mailer 
cf  the  (hip  M  called  chaiter-parqr.  See  Charter - 
Party. 

Bill  t/Parcfljt  an  ftccount  given  by  the  feller  to  the 
the  particulars  of  all  the  forts  and 

pieces  of  the  goods  bought. 

I'lLl,  Pf'Si,it  is  when  .1  man,  wanting  a  fum  of  money, 
delivrrs  goods  as  a  fecurity  to  the  Icmicr,  to  whom  he 
gives  this  bill,  impowcring  him  to  fell  the  goods,  in  cafe 
the  fum  borrowed  is  not  repaid  with  intereft  at  the  time 
appointed. 

H:n,  »/ Sler/,  a  licence  granted  at  the  r uflom-houre  to 
n»crthan!4,  bv  which  they  have  liberty  to  carry  duty-tree, 
all  fuch  Itorcs  and  pro'vifions  as  the  ihip**  CKW  may 
have  occaiion  for  during  the  voyage. 

Btti  «/  Stff*raiuf,  alirenc«  granted  to  a  merchant  at 
the  curtom-houfe,  CufTcrinL'  him  tn  trade  from  one  £ng- 
lilh  port  to  another,  witliDut  p.r.  iii^;;  cuftora. 

Bii'ti  IJiLL.    Sci-  IJank. 

fiiLL,  in  law,  a  (cc  inr  ,  lor  money  under  the  hand, 
and  fomctimcs  the  fcal  ot  thr  debtor.  It  is  of  two  forts, 
a  iingle  hill  without  or  with  a  penalty  i  the  luter  >*  the 
fame  as  a  bond,  except  its  beinft  without  a  condttion. 

iJiLL  alfo  implies  ,i  i!c flaration  in  uritinp,  exprcflinj 
either  fomc  wrong  the  complninant  bas  luftcred  from  the 
defendant,  or  a  fault  committed  by  the  perfonOOBplaincd 
of  againft  Tome  law  or  ihitute. 

This  bill  is  fometitnes  exhibited  to  judicei  at  the  ge- 
neral alllzes,  by  way  of  indii^ment,  or  referred  to  others 
having  jurifdi(Sion  i  but  li  more  generally  addrefled  to 
the  lordchancellor.  It  contains  the  fa£l  complained  of, 
the  damage  fuAained,  and  a  petition  or  procef* againft  the 
defendant  forredrefs;  and  isufed  both  in  criminal  and  civil 
cafes.  In  the  former, the  worda^VAftwro are  indorfed  by  the 

Srand  jury  upon  a  prefentnwnt,  implying  that  they  find 
le  fjtne  founded  on  probable  cvidencey  and  therefore 
worthy  of  further  confideration. 

Bill  in  ParUamint,  fignifies  a  papr  containing  propo- 
fitions  offered  to  the  bouTe  to  be  pafied  by  them,  and  af- 
terwafds  to  be  prefented  to  the  king  in  Odder  to  leceive 
the  royal  afl'ent,  and  become  a  law. 

Bill  tf  Attaindtr.  T       f  Attainder. 
Bill  of  ApttaL       >  Sec  \  Ai  i-eai.. 
JiiLL  »f  AwtalUy.  J  Mortality. 
BlLLbT,  W  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  long 
fquarc.    They  arc  fuppofed  to  reprefent  pieces  of  cloth 
of  gold  or  filverj  but  Guillim  think*  they  reprefent  a 
kutr  ilaluJ  up  ;  and  nthrr  authors  take  them  for  bricks 
Bjilctc  implies  tli-it  the  efcutcheon  is  all  over  ftrewed 
with  billets,  the  number  not  aftc rtanicd. 

BlUt£T-WooD,  fmall  wood  for  fewcl,  cut  three  foot 
and  four  inches  long,  and  feven  inches  and  a  half  in 
compafs }  the  aiBae  of  which  is  to  be  enquired  of  by 
juflices. 

BILLETING,  in  rn;lltary  afralrs  is  the  quartering  of 
foldiers  in  the  houlci  of  a  town  or  village.  Among 
fox-hunters,  it  ftgnihes  the  ordure  and  dung  of  a  fox. 

BILLON,  in  the  hiftory  of  coiii««  a  compofition  of 
preciom  and  bafe  metals,  where  the  latter  predominate : 
wherefore  polJ,  under  twelve  carats  fine,  is  called  hilluu 
of  gold  ;  and  liUcr,  under  iix  penny- weight,  billon  of 
JUver.  So  little  attLiuuni  was  p.iid  tormcrly  to  the  pu- 
rity of  gold  and  filver,  that  the  term  billon  ot'  g(Jd  was 
applied  only  to  that  which  was  under  twenty-one  carats  ; 
and  billon  of  film  to  that  which  was  lower  than  ten 
penny-wcighr. 

BIMEDIAL.  If  two  medial  lines  A  B  and  BC  (plate 
XXIII. /S/.  9.)  commenfurablc  in  power  only,  are  com- 
pounded, and  contain  a  rational  redtangic,  the  whole  line 
AC  is  irnrtional,  and  called  a  firfi  bimcdial  line.  Bar- 
rtuff  Eaeh'it.  L»,  X.  Pr»f.  38. 

BINARY  Arithmstic,  that  whereii]  itoi^or  t  RRd 
o  arc  otilv  ufcd. 

Thi;  W.1S  the  invention  ol'  Mr.  Lr-lbnitz,  who  fluws 
it  to  be  very  expeditious  in  difcovcrin^  the  propenies  of  I 


numbers,  2nd  in  cdnn rLiclin-  taMc-;  :  ard  Mr.  Dang*. 
court,  in  the  Hillary  ihc  Ruy^l  Academy  of  Scienca, 
gives  a  fpecimen  of  it  concerning  arithmetical  progreC* 
honals ;  where  he  (hews  that,  bccaufe  in  binary  arithme- 
tic only  two  charaAers  are  ufcd,  therefore  the  lawa 
progreiBon  may  be  more  cifily  ctifcovered  by  it  than  by 
common  arithmetic. 

1  author,  however,  Joes  not  recommend  tlils  me- 
thod for  common  ulc,  bccaule  of  the  great  number  of  fi. 
gures  required  to  exprefs  a  number> 

BiNA&v  MfASURi,  in  mufk*  is  a  meaftire  which  i» 
beaten  equally,  or  where  the  time  of  rifing  is  equal  to 
that  rtf  fallinu  ;  ufuatly  called  common  time. 

UJND-VV'EED,  Canvtlvului,  la  bol.iny  ;  fee  CoN'voL- 
vuLi;s. 

BING,  in  the  alum  works,  denotes  a  heap  of  aluM 
thrown  together  in  order  to  drain. 

iilNNACLK,  in  naval  affairs,  a  wooden  cafe  ftanding 
immediately  before  the  helm  or  deck,  and  containing  three 
divihijii':,  vvith  a  fl  din;'  fl. utter  to  eatl)  ;  the  middle  of 
which  IS  for  a  lamp  or  candle,  and  the  two  Hde  ones  for 
the  fea-compaCes,  by  which  the  courfc  is  fleered:  dicte 
are  always  two  on  tKe  quaner-deck  of  a  ibip  of  war,  «k 
being  for  the  helmfman*  and  th«  odier  for  the  oficcr  who 
conns  or  direda  bin.    See  ComraMj  QsiARTtR.> 

Master. 

Jil N OCULAR  T*Uj.=pf.    See  Tileico?b. 

BINOMIAL  Ro«t,  in  algebra,  is  a  root  «Mififtj||gof 
two  parts  or  members  connected  with  the  ftgn  4>  ;  fltut 
jr  -f  is  a  binomial  roott  coniiftiag  of  the  fum  of  ibofe 
two  quantities. 

Bjnomial  Tbt'.renu  ^-  gfncr.:!  method  for  raifing  a 
given  quantity  to  any  given  power,  or  extradliog  any 
given  root  thoeof,  invented  by  Sir  Ifiac  Ne«tait>  and  w 

of  the  following  form  :  FTPQ."  =  P'  +  ^  AQ,+ 

Where  P  4>  f  Ois  the  quantity  whofe  root  or  anydi- 
menfion,  or  root  of  the  dinenfiQn,  is  to  be  found }  thai 

is,  cxprefl"ed  by  an  infinite  ferics.  P  i^  the  firfl  term  of 
that  quantity  i  (^the  remaining  terms  divided  by  the  firft; 

the  uidex  or  cxpaacnt  of  ike  dinenfion  P  4-  PQ. 

Mofcever,  A,B,CDt  &c.  aie  uted  br  the  terms  fonnd 

m 

in  the  quotient,  viz.  A  for  the  firft  term  P  *  j  B  for  the 
I'econd     A  Q_}  and  fo  on. 

A  hm  examples  will  Acw  this  excdient  AeoKn*» 

ufe. 

£xamp.  J.  a-i-x  is  equal  to  «'  +  5 a*  j-  +  1 0 o''  j''  +  i o 

+  5  :  for  in  this  cafe,  P=a,         ~-,  wj^j, 

«=  I ,  A=tf',  B  =  5  «♦    C=io  a'  x\  D=ioa^x\  E=S 
Fs«*,  and  G=0. 

Examp.  2.  \/tf'+xar^or  tftf+arjr^  is  cqaal  tn  + 

— »j)i=j,is=a,  A(=P'  =  #rfV  =:#,B=^  AQ 

»     «   jLxa^   aar*  aji? 

for  Pss«,  0.=  -^t  i«=4.        A  (=P'  )  =a^»  && 

r  »  J. 

Lxamp.  4.  — —  or  a+*  or«+x-  »     —  r  ^ 

a  +  x  a  a 

-i  —  — »  &c.  for  in  this  cafi  P=  u,  Q,=  -»  «=  —  f, 

m 

ii=i,and  A(=P'}=-^»  B(=^  AQ.=  -  1  X-j- 
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In  the  Philofophlcil  TranfaiSions,  N°.  23c,  Mr.  De 

MoiiTc  has  given  us  the  following  theorem  for  raifing  an 
infinite  Icrics  to  a  gi»cn  power  m,  or  extradtin;*  the  root 


fi  I  N 


thereof,  viz.  az+h  z* c  z*  +  dz*  +  ez*  +/*^,  6tc» 
wiil  be  =  «"  s*  +  ~  a"" 


.  — .  }a      +.  ,2,      '  /  -+J 


+- 


w  — 1     HI—*     ■—1     »— 4  »— 4  >. 

X  ~  X  ~  X        X        a  ' 

~x-r—x— T-X-T— « 


X -r— X  — —  X  — a 
3  * 


—  X    X  a        P  d 

—  X  — -  X  -J-  *     *  *** 


"+5 


—  X    X  X          y  -y—r-a  h'' 

I         '  3  4  S  * 

ix^x^x^  xi=4-"-  V. 
ix^x=2x^.-**.rf 
-X— X  — x-p3.  ♦i*^ 


—  X 

I 


1  m—%    N— 1 

X  —7—  «    •  4*  # 


n— t 
I 


X  — a  bed 


~  X  —  «  U/ 

m  ^  m—t      m—1         3  , 

m  m  — I     «— » 

-X—*  ^ 

f orundcrftandtngof  wbkb,itison!y  neceflary  toconfider 
all  the  terms  by  which  the  fame  power  of  z  is  multiplied: 
in  order  to  which,  two  things  in  each  of  thefe  terms  muft 
be  conndeted  :  i".  The  product  of  certain  [lowers  of  the 
given  quantities  or  coefficients  a,       a',  t?'f.  and  2' .  I'he 

unctx  or  products  of  -y-  x  --~»  &c.  prefixed  to  tliem. 

Now  to  find  all  the  produtEls  belonging  to  the  fame 
power  of  /-  Foi  example,  to  find  that  product  whofe 
index  is  m+r  (r  being  any  whole  number)  the  faid  pro- 
ducts muft  be  diflinguifhed  into  feveral  ctafles :  thofe 
which  ffBinediaiely  after  fome  cemiiii  inwer  of  (by 
wlddl  all  thcfe  finilii£b  begin)  btfc     are  proitiiA»  of 

the  firft  daft}  as/^P; isapmliiftofthefiiftclafs, 

bccaufe  A  immediately  follows  a"  *;  thdfc  which  imme- 
diately after  fomc  power  of  a  have  c,  are  produfls  of  the 

dscond  clafe  j  fo  a""^     d  a  a.  producl  of  the  fecond 


cla fs  :  thofe  which  immcdiatcU'  after  fotnc  jiowcr  of  4 
have  df  are  producb  of  the  third  ciafs  }  and  fo  of  th^ 
rcfl. 

This  being  underAood,  i*.  Multiply  all  the  product<i 

belonging  '  (which  immediatelv  preccJc?  a*"*") 

by  i>,  and  divide  them  at]  by  a,  2"-  Multiply  by  c,  ;in.l 

divide  by  all  theproduA*  belonging  toz""*"'"!  except 
tbofe  of  the  liift  dafi,  ^/Mtdtiply  by  d;  and  divide  by 

a,  all  the  prot!,ias  belonc^ing  to  a""*"'"^  except  thofe  of 

the  firft  and  fecond  cl.ils'",  4-.  Multiply  by  r,  anrl  dlvirjr 

by     all  the  termi;  belonging  to  except  thoie of 

the  tinl,  fecond,  and  third  clafsj  and  fo  on,  till  you 
meet  twice  with  the  fame  term.   Laftly,  add  the  produdt 

of  o"  '  into  the  letter  whofe  exponent  is  r-fi  to 

thofe  terms. 

Note,  The  exponent  of  a  letter  fs  the  ni:mler  cx- 
prefling  what  place  that  letter  has  in  the  alphabet,  3  is 
the  exjioncnt  of  the  Icttrr 

Bv  this  f  u!c  It  IS  manifeft  that  it  is  eafy  to  find  all  tlie 
produQs  bclougint;  to  the  feveral  powers  of  if  «m  have 
but  the  produfl  beloogin_^ to vi». 

Now,  to  find  the  imc»  pftfixed  to  every  produa,  vou 
muft  confidcr  the  fum  of  the  units  cont.tlncd  n  the  expo- 
nents of  the  letters  that  compofc  itj  (the  index  of  a  ex- 
cepted) then  write  aa  many  terms  of  the  feriea  m  x  ~i 
x«— 2  X  w— 3,  &c.  Si  there  are  units  in  the  fum  of  the 
indexes  i  this  fenes  is  to  bcibe  nmnemtor  of  a  fraaion, 
whofe  denominator  is  the  produft  of  the  feveral  feriea 
ix2X3X4X5»&e.  ixax3X4X5,  tic.  1x2x  ^x4 
X5Xb,  oec.  the  firft  or  what  contains  as  many  lerms  »* 
there  are  units  in  the  intfex  of  h  ;  the  fecond  as  many  aa 
there  are  units  in  the  mdex  of  f  j  the  third  as  uuuiv  n 
there  arc  units  in  the  index  of  ^,  &c. 

The  demonftiatioa  of  this  fee  in  the  above  dted  traof- 
aoion. 

thi^f^****  *"  «Mniple  or  two  oT  the  life  of  tbb 

Examp.  I.  Toraife  this  infinite  fcries  -I-  4.  -1-  + 
II  »       «*  ^ 

TT  +  7      to  the  fecond  power,  or  to  fquaie  itr 
Inibitctfe,  inthethMnmasss,  s-:«,  tis-l^iss 


jr*  rf=^,&c.the«fiwel+^+^+i.&e. 
wiUbe^+ -1 +±  &c.  for  the  firft  term 
(=  ^  X     )  is  ±,  thefecoBdccrniY- *""'*«""* 
(=^x  3J.  X**j  is  =  ^.  Thethlrftenn 

I    I         2  J  . 

—  x  — xx*  =  j.  J  IS  =  — .   The  fourth  taoi 

:Zx^x:^«"-»iO  r 

■  ■  I 


r  X  Jr'  =  O  ' 


1  O 

2X  —  X  —  XJtjrX 

2  3 

axixix-^  x^  x«»;=|f  Vis=- 
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Examp.  2.  To  fquarc  this  infinite  Met  1—*'+**+*' 
+  A  &c;   In  this  cafe,  in  the  theorem  m=2,  x=*,  a— 

T  » 

 1,  *=i,f=— ,(f=:r, &c. and  foi— *  +  + 


&c.  u;il  be  — I— a*+3«*— 4#*+5*«,  Stc.  for  eT  z" 


=  — j-'  +  xr*,  &c. 


BIOGRAPHY*  »Ter3r  inftruaivc  rpccietaf  hiftory, 
containing  the  Vtves  of  lanarkablc  pcrfuni. 

The  wortl  is  rcrmed  fron  theOicck  (b^slifci 
jrfatsfc,  to  ilefcribc. 

BlOUAC,  in  military  affairs,  a  night  guard  per- 
fomed  by  the  whole  army,  wheu  there  is  my  iipprehen- 
fion  of  danger  fiom  the  «Dcmy. 

BIQUADRATIC,  the  fourth  power  of  1117  otunber 
or  quantity. 

BiqUADRATic  EQt'ATU  \,  in  :ilpcl>ra,  is  un  equa- 
tion where  the  unknown  quantity  has  Jour  dimenfions- 
Thus,  +  *  Jf'  +  fJf  +  ^=o,  is  a  biquadratic  equa- 

tion, bccaufc  the  Krm  x*^  ti  of  four  dimenfioiis.  Sec 

Equation. 

llli^UlNTITT,  an  nfpca  of  the  planett,  «lien  they 
arc-  t.\.\.  degrees  diitant  troni  each  other. 

i?iMCH-TREl^,  in  botany.    Sec  Betula. 

BiRD,  Avitf  in  soologyt  one  of  the  fix  eenoal  cUffes 
of  animals,  the  chiraAcrsof  which  are,  that  their  body 
is  covered  witli  fcathrrs,  .ind  that  thn,'  hr.vp  two  wings, 
two  legs,  and  a  bill  ot  a  horny  hibllancc  ;  the  fLmalts 
likewi^  arc  all  oviparous. 

The  kno'.vlcge  of  birds,  of  the  orders  and  genera  into 
which  they  arc  fubdividcd*  and  of  their  natures,  ufcs, 
figures,  &c.  ronfVitutes  a  particular  fciencCt  under  the 
name  of  ornithology. 

Birds  havT  been  ufujlly  divided  into  tcrrcftriai  and 
aquatic,  or  land  and  water  birds  ;  but  this  fubdivifton  is 
too  general,  as  well  as  indeterminate  :  a  much  more  cer- 
tain diftindion  of  birds  is  founded  on  the  difiteicnt  (hapcs 
and  ftrti^ure  of  their  beak*,  from  which  alone  they  arc 
naturally  arranL^t-il  ur.Jer  the  fix  following  orders :  i.  The 
ac(:pitt:iy  or  thoic  which  have  the  beak  uncinatcd,  or 
ho:>ked.  2.  The  pi^a,  or  thofe  with  convex  an  i  ccn^- 
preiUid  beaks.  3.  The  an/ens,  or  thofc  with  dentatcd  or 
ierratcd  beaks.  4.  The  ftsUtacfs,  or  thoie  furnifhcJ 
with  fubcyltndric  and  obtufe  DCakSi  j.  The  gailina^ 
comprehcndin;;  fuch  birds  as  have  the  beak  of  a  conic 
form,  but  crooked,  and  the  upper  ch.ip  imbricatf  J. 
6.  The  pajj^r^s,  or  thofc  with  conic  and  attenuated  beaks. 

\V"e  meet  with  fevcral  other  diftindlions  of  birds, 
taken  from  their  manner  of  feeding  ;  as  carnivorous  ones, 
or  birds  of  prey ;  frugivorous  and  grantvorous  birds,  or 
fuch  as  feed  on  fru^t  ,  .mA  tbe  ("k  J,  (  f  vi'.r  <,us  pl.ints  \ 
infe^ivorous  birds,  or  thole  wb.iv  h  teeil  [irinr;p.\lly  on 
in  lech  :  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

As  to  the  conflituent  parts  of  birds  It  \^  remarkable, 
that  the  head  is  generally  fmall,  in  pr»i  rn  n  to  the  reft 
of  the  body  \  that  the  eyes  are  more  plain  and  depreffed 
than  in  quadrupeds }  and  that  they  have  no  external 
car. 

Birds,  in  heraldry,  rcprcfcnt  either  the  contemplative 
oraflivc  life,  according  as  the  different  kinds  arc  ufed. 
They  are  the  emblems  of  liberty,  expedition,  readincfs, 
fwiftnefs,  and  fear.  They  are  more  honourable  bear- 
ings than  fifhcs,  becaufc  thfv  partirlp.uc  more  of  the  air 
and  fire,  the  twrniob  til  clrmcius,  ar^J,  .it  tlicfsmc  time, 
higher  than  theie  ct  e  rrh  and  water. 

Birds  fliould  be  borne  in  coat-armour  in  a  manner 
fuitaUe  to  their  a£lionit  going,  fitting,  flanding, 
flying,  fcc. 


Birds  that  are  cither  whole  fcoteJ,  or  hare  their  fet( 
divided,  and  yet  have  no  talons,  arc  faid  to  be  membercJ 
but  the  cock,  and  all  birds  of  prey  with  (harp  and  hook- 
ed  beaks  ■»r-\  t  !  '!is  for  cncomit'  i  or  uelence,  are  termed 
armed.  L>  iIjl.  blazuiiing  oi  birds,  it  their  wings  be  not 
difphved,  they  arc  faid  to  bebornedofe|  B),  he  facaitth 
an  eagie,  &c.  clofe. 

fiiRD-LiME,  a  viicid  fubftance,  prepared  alier  dlfleieM 
ways.  The  mofl  common  bird-lime  among  us  is  made 
from  holly-bark,  boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  when  the 
green  coat  being  feparated  from  the  b.irk,  it  is  covered 
up  a  fortnight  \n  a  moilt  place,  thui  posinded  into  a 
tough  pfte,  fo  that  no  fibres  of  the  wood  are  diftom* 
ibie,  and  waftied  in  a  running  ftream  till  no  motes  ap- 
pear, put  up  to  ferment  four  or  five  days,  fkhnmed  n 
often  nranv  thin;^  arifcs,  and  hid  up  for  ufe.  To  ufe  it, 
a  third  p.irt  oi  nut-o[f,  or  thin  greale,  muft  be  incorpo- 
rated with  it  ever  ihe  lire. 

The  Italians  make  bird-limc  ot  the  berries  of  the 
mifleto  trce.  That  which  comes  from  Damafcus  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  made  of  liebcftens  :  and  i  t  i»  faid  that  the 
bark  of  our  /mfme,  or  way-faring  flitubs,  will  make 
very  good  bird-lime. 

HIkTH,  Partui,  in  midwifery,  ftgnifics  the  famewidi 
delivery.    See  the  article  Delivery. 

An  immature  birth,  or  that  which  happens  before  the 
ufoal  thne  of  pregnancy  is  completed,  is  otherwife  called 
an  abortion.    See  the  .article  Abortion. 

1'  or  the  proportion  oi'  baths  to  marriu^cs,  biLrwls,  Sec, 
fee  the  nrtitlci  ^l.^RK^ACEs,  BuRlAL,  Uc. 
A/ter-liiRTH.  iscc  Aftkr-Birth. 
Birth,  in  navigation,  the  fituation  in  which  a  (htp 
rides  at  anchor,  or  the  difbnee  between  a  (hip  and  anv 
adjacent  object :  as,  (he  lies  in  a  good  birth,  i.  e.  is 
:inchored  in  A  convenient  flution;  give  the  Urul  a  good 
birth,  i.  e.  keep  at  a  proper  diHancc  from  it.  Birth  alts 
(ignilies  the  apartment  in  which  any  number  of  the  ofi> 
cers  CH- crew  cat  and  ileq>:  in  a  (hipof  war  there  is  ooaiK 
monly  one  of  thele  between  every  two  guns. 

BlkTHWORT,  in  botanv,  a  pbnt  with  an  irresu- 
lar,  tubulous,  incnopctaluus  fiowcr.  1  hrcc  forts  ot  this 
pl.int  arc  kept  in  the  fhops,  diliin:;iiinicd  bv  the  epiihcrs 
rtun^,  i§iigy  and  (rerpmgy  trom  the  dilTcrcnt  forms  of  the 
roots,  the  only  parts  ufed  in  med||Eine< 

The  roots  of  the  round  birthwort  are  pretty  thick,  un- 
equal, full  of  round  pratuberancn,  fomctimes  (haped 
like  a  kidne\',  cxtern.illy  brown,  internally  yellow  like 
boxwood  :  thofc  of  long  birthwort  arc  alfu  brown  on  the 
outfide,  and  yellow  within,  near  a  foot  in  length,  from 
two  to  three  or  four  fingers  in  thickne&,  and  full  of 
wrinkles :  thole  of  the  creepinf;-raoted  birthsrort  are  the 
h  :i:-tfl  and  flcnJcri-ft,  .in-l  of  the  darlccfl  brown  rtilo:ir 
nri  the  outfide  ;  r'nc  ]Llr^M■l^  jrc  Ica.'cc  U'  'bitic  3i 
htr'.c  h:i'.-c: ,  and  i!ic  ^rc.aer  number  fcarce  half  fo  thick. 

In  (ailc  tbcv  .irc  ail  bitter  and  adringcnt,  but  in  dif- 
ferent dcgrtL>  :  the  long  is  much  the  wcaked,  and  the 
Oeodcr- rooted  fort  the  ftrongeft.  Hence  they  difier  al fo 
in  medicinal  virtue.  Simon  FaulK  (>b(erves  particularly 
of  the  lon;*-rooccd,  that  a  decovtion  of  it  in  the  diftilled 
waitis  of  Vciunica  is  of  excellent  tcrvice  againtl  ulcer- 
ations on  the  fliin-bone,  and  fays  he  has  received  the 
thanks  of  many  fui^ns  for  the  communkaiiofi  of  tbia 
medicine. 

With  regard  to  tbrir  chemical  analyfis,  they  sU  give 
out  mor*-  to  water  tlian  to  fpirit :  an  ounce  yields  w  ith 
fpirit  icmcwhat  more  thun  3  dr. .111  i  t  rtlinous  rxtract, 
whiill  the  iamc  quantity,  treated  with  water,  gives  up- 
wards of  two  drams  of  a  gummy  one.  The  Ipirituoua 
extradi  ufles  ftrongly  of  the  root}  but  the  watery  haa 
very  little  ufle.  In  diftillation,  reflified  fpirit  brings 
over  nothing  from  the  root  \  the  diitilleJ  water  ba^  .1  Jif- 
agreeable  fmell,  different  from  itui  oi  the  bicthwurt 
itfelf. 

It  h»s  been  affirmed,  that  the  fixed  alcaline  fait  ob- 
tained from  birthvrart  by  butniflg«  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  } 

that  it  does  not,  like  other  fixed  alcalies,  throw  down  a 
yiliow  precipitate  from  folution  of  mercury  i'u':>lifT>afe. 
'  Tournelort  mentions  tin:.  pjnK  ul.u  tv  ot  the  il'-uJer- 
1  rooted  fort,  and  fays  he  took  it  from  the  cxpei:ir.cr;s 
\  upon  the  regifters  of  the  French  academy.  Bjt  i  .\;  :- 
1  ricncc  has  demonftrated,  that  the  fmallefl  portion  of  the 
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Ht  of  birthwort,  added  to  a  Solution  of  fublimlte, 
throws  down  a  yellow  pracipitate  equally  with  tbe  ilca- 
Uae  (kits  of  other  plints. 

BIS,  in  botany,  n  name  given  by  the  «nc)eiits  to  two 
J  ^Tcrcin  genttfi»of  planti«  now  called  moakfliood  and 

hemlock . 

Bis  anstt  al,  nn  npp^llation  given  td  fiicb  plattta  as 
do  not  flower  till  the  (econd  year. 

BISHOP*  a  prelate,  or  perfon  oonftctated  for  the  fpi- 
titidil  eovcrnmentof  a  diocefei 

A  bifliop  ii  the  higheft'ecdefiaftical  dtgnitar)',  the 
chief  officer  in  the  fiiLrarchy  or  tt-conomv  of  church  go- 
vemiTK'nC.  The  apolllcs,  alter  our  Siiviour's  aiccnrion, 
went  forth  preaching  the  gofpel  in  the  pKrticuIar  pro- 
vinces allotted  to  them,  and  appointed  the  hrft  converts 
of  every  place  through  which  they  palled,  or,  as  Cle- 
mens Romanus  exprcflcs  it,  the  nrft  fnitti  of  their 
•»  miniftry,"  to  be  the  biOiops  and  deacons  of  the 
churches  planted  by  them.  Thus  I  crtullian  fays,  Cle- 
mens was  ordained  bifliop  of  Rome  by  St.  Petet)  and 
Pdvcarp  bifhop  of  Sinynia  by  St.  John. 

There  appeara  to  ha^  been  but  one  bilbop  iit  a 
church  ;  the  titles  of  whkh  fnpreitie  officer  are  reckoited 
lip  bv  Cvprian,  and  are<  btfliopt  prefident,  paftot,  f;o- 
vernor,  fuptiintendant,  and  prieft.  He  is  likcwifc  cjllcJ 
in  the  Revelations  the  angel  ot  his  church,  accurJintr  to 
Origin  and  others  }  an  appdlatiort  which  dehotes  both 
bis  authority  and  lib«Ace»  bianower  and  his  dilry. 

Ant)  a?i  there  wasbdtoneUlboptoachurch,  fo  there 
was  hiu  one  church  to  a  bifliop^  as  appears  from  hence, 
that  the  ancient  diocefes  are  never  faid  tocontain  churches 
in  thepluraly  but  only  a  chbrch  in  the  fingular  :  for  au- 
ihon  qicalc  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  the  church  of 
Smyrm,  thecburcb  of  Pbiladelpbia,  the  church  of  An- 
docb,  Uc.  The  word  dloeefe,  by  wliicli  a  biftrap**  flock 
i>  now  ufually  npnflU,  i>  v  r  ufcd  in  that  fcnfe  bv 
the  writers  of  the  three  ftrst  centuries ;  but  the  bifhop  s 
cure  is  frequently  denoted  by  the  word  -rstps/jt/a,  parifh  ; 
M  appears  from  the  iynodicat  Epiftle  of  Irensus  to  pope 
Vidor,  and  from  numberlefs  places  of  Eufebius's  £ccle> 
fiaftical  Hiflory,  wbicb  ipeak  of  the  bifliops  of  the  pa- 
riflj  of  Alexandria,  of  me  parifli  of  Ephefus,  of  the 
pariih  of  Corinth,  of  the  parifh  of  Athens,  of  the  pa- 
ri(h  of  Carthage,  &c.  denoting  the  very  fame  thing 
which  we  now  niean  by  the  word  parilb,  viz.  a  compe- 
•eat  Biunberof  Cbriftians,  dwelling  near  together,  bar- 
ing one  biflMp,  or  paftor,  fet  over  ineitt. 

The  peculiar  afis  of  the  cpifcopnl  funiTlion  were, 
preaching  the  word,  praving  witn  his  pK-oplc,  admi- 
iiiitcring  the  two  facramcnts  oi  baptifm  ynd  the  euch.ii  j!t, 
taking  care  of  the  poor,  ordainin^of  mtniitcrs,  guvri  !i 
ing  his  flock,  excommunicating  onendcrs,  and  abfoiv  i ^ 
ef  penitents.   Totbc  conftant  difcharge  of  Iheie  officers 
the  primitive  btfltopi  leduloufly  applied  themfelvcs ;  to 
which  purpofc  they  rcfideJ  conftantly  on  their  cures :  and 
refulence  oa  their  p^rifhcs  was  dccincJ  fo  necelTary,  that 
Cyprian,  enumerating  the  fins  which  brought  the  wrath 
of  God  on  the  churches,  in  the  bloody  jpcrfecution  of 
Decius,  mentions  the  non-refideiKeof  the  btfliops  as  one 
The  clcflion  of  a  bifliop  was  jointly  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  and  Ijity  of  the  bifliopric  or  parifll  which 
bc<  nu'  <.  :i  ir.t  ;  and  Cyprian  frequently  acknowledges, 
that  he  was  promoted  to  that  honourable  charge  by  the 
lufTragc  of  the  people.    When  they  had  ekded  a  bifliop, 
thry  prefented  him  to  the  neighbouring  biflmn  for  their 
.:ppr  >bation  andeonfent,  without  which  his  eleOion  was 
not  valid.    Sometimes  the  choice  of  a  bifliop  wjs  trans- 
ferred, by  confent  of  the  people,  to  the  ncighbourinLr 
bilhn^  ;  a  cuflom  which  gtnerally  prevailed  in  the  dio- 
cefes of  Africa.    A  brfhop,  when  eie&cd,  was  ordained 
or  inftallcd  in  his  own  church  by  the  neighbouring 
bifliops.   That  three  were  fuiRcieot  for  the  parpofe,  ap- 
pears from  hence,  that  Novation,  when  he  fchifmati- 
cally  afpircd  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  tliat  his  ordination 
might  appear  canonical,  wheedled  three  ignorant  and 
fimplebilhopstocome  to  Rome,  and  inftal  him  hy  im- 
pofition  of  hands.   A  bilhopy  thus  chofen  and  ordained, 
^ways  gave  notice  of  bis  advaneemsnt  to  the  moft  i«« 
nowned  bifliops  of  the  church. 

The  earlicn  account  we  have  of  Britifti  biihops  is 
carried  wp  ohi^ttr  dUB  tfae.cmiocil  of  Arlei,  «min- 
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bled  by  the  emperor  Conftantine,  in  the  fourth  century; 
at  wiiich  u  ere  pcefoit  the  bilhc|M  df  London,  York^ 
and  Caerleon. 

Before  the  Norman  Coni{aeft^  bHhop»  weft  chofen  by 
thecbapterl,  whether  monks  of  prebendaries.  Frork 

I  the  Conqueror's  time  to  the  reign  of  king  John,  it  wad 
the  cuftom  to  choofe  bifliops  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 

I  bifliops  and  barons,  the  king  htmfelf  being  prefent  at  the 
folemnity,  who  claimed  a  ri^ht  of  invefting  the  bifliops^ 

I  by  delivering  to  them  the  ring  and  pafloTal  flaff.   It  is 

;  true^  the  popes  endeavoured  to  gain  the  cteAion  of  bi.< 
fliopj  to  themfclves  ;  and  this  occafioned  prcat  ftrupplei 

,  and  contcfls  between  the  Roman  pontirt'a  snd  our  kingsi 
At  lengthi  after  various  difputcs  between  km";  John  and 
the  pope,  the  former,  by  his  charter  A.  I).  12 15,  grant- 
ed the  right  of  election  to  the  cathedral  charchec.  A 
ftatute  iff  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fettles  theeleaiort 
of  bifliops  at  follows :  "  The  king,  upon  the  vacancy 
"  of  the  fee,  was  to  fend  his  esu^e  H  ejlire  to  the  dean  and 
"  chapter,  or  prior  and  convent,  and  in  cafe  they  de- 
"  layed  the  eledion  above  twelve  days,  the  crown  wis 
"  impowend  to  nominate  the  perfon  liy  letters  patents 
**  And  alter  tbe  bifltop  thtis  elcAed  had  taken  an  oath 
"  of  fealty  to  the  king,  his  majefly,  by  his  letters  pa- 
"  tent  under  the  broad  feal,  fignificd  the  eiedtion  to  thd 
*'  archbifhop,  with  orders  to  cdnfirm  it,  and  confecrattf 
"  the  clcd.  And  laftly,  if  the  perfons  affigned  to  ele£fe 
"  and  confecraie  deferred  die  penimnin|{  their reQ)eaiv« 
"  offices  twen^  days,  tber  were  to  incur  a  pnemunire.** 
But  a  ftatute  of  Edward  VT.  made  a  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  clefling  biftiops,  and  transferred  the  choice 
wholly  from  the  dcaiis  aiid  chapters  to  the  crown,  1  he 
preamble  in  the  firft  place  alledges  the  inconveniences  of, 
the  former  manner  of  eledin»  nom  the  drcumftances  of 
delay  and  ex  pence :  after  wMch  It  tt  laid  in  tbe  pre- 
amble, "  That  the  faid  rlci'^lfiis  afc  in  very  deed  nof 
**  ele^ions,  but  only,  by  a  vvtu  of  rjn^r  cT cjhre,  have 
"  colours,  fhadows,  and  pretences  of  eleiftion  ;  that 
"  they  fervc  to  no  purpofe,  and  fcem  derogatory  and 
prejudicial  to  the  king's  prerogative  roy^l,  to  whom 
only  appertains  the  collation  and  gift  of  all  archbi- 
flioprics  andbiAoprics,  and  fulFragan  biihops,  within 
"  his  hi^hnefs's  dominions." 

This  itatute  therefore enadls,  that  "  For  the  future  nof 
"  csngi  iifirt  /hall  be  granted,  nor  any  ele&ion  be  madef 
by  the  dean  and  clnptcr,  but  that  the  archbifljowie 
**  ot  bifliopric  ftaJl  be  conferred  by  the  king's  nomina- 
"  tion  in  his  letters  patents."  But  this  alteration  made 
by  the  ftatute  of  king  Edward  is  no  longer  in  force  ; 

1  ]  ;he  cttflom  of  fending  down  the  emit  £tfkt  '»  n- 
itored. 

Upon  the  vacancy  of  a  bilhop's  fee,  the  king  grantr 
a  lioenoe,  or  tngt  S^rt^  under  the  great  feal,  to  tbef 
dean  and  chapter,  to  deft  the  perlbn  fniom  by  his  letters 

miflivc  he  hafh  appointed  ;  and  they  are  to  choofe  no 
other.  The  dean  and  chapter  having  made  their  ele£ii» 
on  accordingly,  certify  it  under  their  common  feal  to  the 
king,  and  to  the  archbilhop  of  the  province,  and  to  the 
bifliop  thus  cleAcd  :  then  the  king  gives  his  royal  aflent,- 
under  the  great  feal,  dire£led  to  the  archbifl>op,  com- 
manding him  to  confirm  and  confecrate  the  bifhop  thus 
eletlcd.  7  he  archbiftiop  then  fubfcribe?  hrs  ftat  tsnfir- 
matit,  and  grants  a  commiflion  to  the  vicar-general  to 
perform  all  the  aflt  fcquiftte  thereto:  who  thereupon 
iflties  out  a fummons  toall  perfons  wbo  nijr  obje^  to 
tbededion,  to  appear,  &c.  ivbich  citation  is  affixed  on 
the  door  of  Bow-church.  At  the  time  »nJ  place  ap- 
pointed, the  procVor  for  the  dean  and  chapter  exhibits 
the  royal  affent,  and  the  commiflion  of  the  archbifllop, 
which  are  both  read,  and  accepted  by  the  vicar-generalw 
Then  ibe  new  bifliop  is  prefented  by  the  prodor  of  the 
vicar-gei^eral ;  and  three  proclamations  being  made  for 
the  oppofers  of  the  ele&ion  to  appear,  and  none  appear- 
ing, the  vicar-gcncral  confirms  and  ratifies  the  choir<- 
of  the  perlbn  elected ;  who  takes  the  oaths  of  fuprc- 
macv,  canonical  obedience,  and  that  againft  fimony, 

l^ili  this  ad  of  confirmation  is  pcrfonned,  the  bilhop' 
eleft  may  be  rejeAed,  becaule  thfere  may  be  realons  al- 
figned  why  he  fliould  not  be  made  2  !i  (hop  ;  which  is 
the  rcafon  of  the  above-mentioned  cuauotis  and  prti- 
clamancoN. 
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Afur  confirmation,  tlie  next  thing  to  b«  done  i*  con- 
fecration  i  which  the  archbiftop  pcrtr-rms  by  the  impo- 
fttioa  of  bands  and  prayer,  according  to  the  form  iaid 
down  in  the  common-prayer-book  :  which  done,  the 
bilhop  is  complete^  as  well  in  telation  to  (piritualities  as 
temporalities.  Juftice  Doderidge,  in  hit  lament  of 
Evans  and  Afcuc's  cafe,  fays,  tht  rc  is  a  fpiritual  mar- 
riage between  the  h.Qiop  and  his  church,  which  is  be* 

8un  by  cleAion,  cootraaed  hf  coolic«aatioa>  ind  con- 
lauiHtted  bj  consecration. 

A  bilhop  of  England  ik  i  jieer  of  the  realm)  and,  as 

fj-h,  .i:ul  \  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  He  is  a  baron 
ta  4  thrtutulj  ;n<i.iin.r,  viz.  feudal,  ii)  regird  of  the  tem- 
poralities annexed  to  his  bifhopric  ;  by  writ,  as  being 
fummoned  by  wnt  to  parliament ;  an<i  by  patent  and 
tIcatikMl.  Accordingly  he  has  the  precedence  of  all  other 
barons,  and  v«tct  totk  M  baroo  «ad  biOwp.  But  tbough 
their  peerage  never  WM  denied,  it  bis  been  contefled, 
whether  the  bifhop  has  a  right  to  vote  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. This  right  was  da'putcd  as  &arly  aa  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  and  we  find  this  decificv)  of  the  controverfy  : 
ArMt^fctfi^  tpiptpi,  i:>t.  Jioit  uturi  hir»ius,  L/t.  i.  e. 
Archbilhops,  mfliop»^  &c.  in  like  manner  a$  tbe  reft  of 
the  barcns,  ought  to  be  prefent  at  the  judgments  in  the 
king's  courts,  until  it  come  to  diminution  of  members, 
or  to  dcii  i  1  he  reafon  which  the  cntioniiK  give,  why 
bilhopc  Oiouid  not  be  prcfcnt  in  cafes  of  blood,  is,  be- 
cause thcv  contraA  an  intgularity  thereby,  at  df/tau  It- 
mtttb.  Yet  ucbbiflicHi  Cranmer.lMuag  on*  of  die  privy- 
council  to  Edwird  VI.  figned  the  warrant  for  tbe  execu- 
tion of  Thomas  Seymour,  lord-hi^'-H  ailmiMl  of  En;;- 
land  ;  and  the  archbifbop  of  Catutibui  j  w.ia  the  hril 
in  coromiifion  at  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  And 
in  ths  carl  of  Strafford's  cafe,  in  the  icign  of  Charles  I. 
when  Williams,  archbifliop  of  York,  declared  his  opi- 
nion, that  tbe  bifliops  ought  not  to  be  prefent  at  the 
pailing  of  the  a£i  of  atuinder,  it  was  looked  upon  as  be- 
tr-L.i:r:a  fundamental  right  of  the  whole  order.  At 
prcient  the  bilbopt  have  their  voic  in  the  trial  and  ar- 
raignment of  a  peer ;  but  before  fentsMB  of  dcMfa  is 
pa&d»  they  withdraw,  and  vote  by  their  projcy. 

The  jurifdIAMMi  of  ■  hiflM^  in  England,  coofifts  in 
collating  to  benefices ;  granting  inftitutions  on  the  prc- 
i'entation  of  other  patrons  ;  commanding  indudion  ; 
taking  care  of  the  proiits  of  vacant  benefices  lor  the  ufe 
of  the  fncocflors  i  viiiling  his  diocefc  once  in  three  )  ears ; 
in  fiifpHkdingt  depriving,  degrading,  and  excommuni- 
cating ■,  in  granting  adminiftraciani,  and  taking  rare  of 
the  probate  of  wills :  theft  parts  of  his  fundton  depend 
on  the  ecclefiaflical  law.  By  the  common  law,  he  is  to 
certify  the  judges  touching  legitimate  arid  illegitimate 
hirdltand  marriages.  And  to  his  jurifdi£lion,  bv  the 
ibiute  law,  belongs  tbe  liccniing  of  phyficians,  furge- 
on»,  sndfcbool'flMAcrst  andtbeiioltingfmallparilhest 
wi     laftprivilageii  nowpcculiirtntmbifliopof  Nor- 

w ii  a. 

Bi;noH*5-CoORT,  an  eccUfiaftical  court,  held  in 
the  cathedral  of  each  diocefc  by  the  bifbop't  cbanceJlor, 
who  judges  by  the  civil  and  canon  Usr|  nod  tf  tbedio- 
ceiic  be  large,  be  has  commiflarics  In  namete  piiti,  who 
hold  what  they  call  confiflory  eonrtt,  for  matters  limited 
to  them  by  their  eommi(!ion. 

BISHOrING,  a  term  among  horfe-dcalers,  to  denote 
the  feveral  artifices  ufcd  by  them  on  an  old  or  bad  horfe, 
to  conceal  his  natural  defe£ls,  and  impofc  upon  the 
buyer. 

BISHOPRIC,  a  diocefc,  or  the  difUift  «ver  wbkh  a 

bilhop's  iurifdi£lion  extends. 

BiSKf-T,  orBi.^ci;!  !,  a  j^e neral  name  for  the  bread 
uled  in  th«  fea-lervice,  cipecially  in  long  voyages. 

Biflcet,  in  order  to  be  good,  fliould  be  made  fix  months 
before  it  is  put  on  board  a  Ihip ;  it  ihould  alXio  be  made 
of  good  ^mteat  flour,  thoroughly  cleaned  from  tbe 
hran. 

.  Atanntf  $f  Biaimg  Sm-Bijlft.  The  flour  is  firft  wet  in 
the  kneading-trough,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  covered  for  fome  lime  with  a  cloth.  It  is  then  well 
kneaded  with  a  brake,  and  the  dou<^h  divided  into  pieces 
of  about  three  ounces  each.  Tbefe  pieces  are  again 
kneaded  fingly,  and  laid  in  rows,  and  the  baker,  ^ter 
fltadcing  fome  floor  over  them,  hfi  another  low  «ip«n  the 


former ,  .md  ccntiimcs  krcJiit;'  aiiJ  j.L'..;ii(j  hi*  piecrj 
of  dough  upon  the  l.iil  |.nrt tiii  the  whole  batch,  or 
qoaniity  baked  at  once,  is  ttnifhrd  :  the  pieces  ot  dotigh 
are  then  flatted  into  cakes,  pricked  with  an  iaArnaicnt 
for  that  purpofei  and  pladed  regularly  in  the  oven,  where 
they  ((and  about  half  an  hour,  when  they  a:c  taken  out 
of  the  oven,  and  carried  to  the  ftorc  ro  iTi. 

1  he  oven  is  fufiiciently  heated  whiie  the  dough  is 
kneading  and  forming  into  cakes,  fo  that  there  is  no  In^ 
of  time  during  the  wboie  day.  Fitw  periocu  are  fufi. 
cientlbrtwocMrens«  two  of  which  are  the  anofler-bakeri, 
which  have  each  a  mate,  the  fifth  pcrf m  being  called 
the  idle-man.  The  nufter-balccrs  aliltt  in  knc  iJin^  the 
doufih,  and  flattening  it  into  cakes,  and  fee  the  biUn* 
in  the  ovens,  i  he  mate*  aifo  aifiit  in  kneading  the 
dough,  flattening  it  into  cakes,  heating  the  oven,  and 
tofllng  tbe  cakes  int«»  it.  I'he  laft  opcradon  they  per- 
form  with  gmt  dcxtei ity,  the  niaficr>lHiker  conftaotty 
catching  the  cake  on  his  pctl,  and  placing  it  rcpuljriy 
in  the  oven.  The  idlc-n^an  fetches  in  the  wood,  wets 
atid  kneads  the  flour  in  the  kneading-trough,  takes  it 
thence,  and  kneads  it  with  tbe  brake,  canics  it  into  the 
bakc-houfe,  pricks  the  cakes,  and  carries  them  to  a  fiodl 
table  placed  at  the  oven's  mouth,  whence  the  male  takes 
them,  and  toflts  them  into  the  oven. 

Bisk. FT,  among  confcilioners,  flgiiifics  a  kind  of 
bread  made  ot  line  flour,  eggs  and  fugar,  with  the  ad< 
diiion  of  rofe  or  orange- flower- water.  Sometinca  aai> 
feeds,  carraway  fitcds,  prdisrved  osanga^  citaon,  or  IcuMn 
peel,  are  added,  and  the  dillerant  compofitlooa  dilUa- 
guifhct!  bv  (lifTerent  names,  as  fccd-biflcet,  long-bsikci* 
round-b  fktt,  Naples- biflcet,  fpunge-bifKet,  &c. 

BISMIJ  in,  or  Tin-Glass,  in  natural  hiflory,  a 
Iparkling  wiiite  fea^i-metal,  very  ponderous,  confidetabiy 
hard  and  fonorous,  extremely  brittle,  without  any  dcursM 
of  malleability,  falling  in  pieces  tender  the  hammer,  aoJ 
reducible  by  triture  into  fine  powder.  When  broke,  the 
furface  of  the  ft aclu re  appears  com polVd  cf  bright  plataa 
or  flakes,  larger  than  tb^e  of  the  other  feroi-metals.  la 
iu  external  appearance,  it  baa  a  great  rejentbUnce  to  rc- 
gulut  of  antiaMay  and  «oc,  difleriog  Utde  otheiwiA 
than  in  the  lai^cnefsof  the  plates,  and  In  its  concrading 
a  ycllri'.v'fh  cart  on  ihc  furface  txpofeJ  to  the  a!r.  In  itj 
intrmiic  prnpcrtics,  it  i;  extremely  JirFercnt  i  melting 
far  more  eafily,  not  cvaporatiiiir  U)  read:ly,  being  difl'ier- 
cntly  acted  upon  by  acids,  producmg  diflinent  cftda 
upon  other  metallic  bodies,  etc. 

Bifmuth  meluin  the  fire  long  before  it  grows  red-hot, 
eonfiderably  foonereren  than  lead.  Kept  in  fufion,  and 
ftirrcd,  it  (oon  t  ,il  iicsj  gaining  at  the  fame  time  an  i«- 
crcafc  in  its  weight,  of  near  half  an  ounce  upon  a 
potind.  The  calx  melts,  upon  railing  the  Area  ntllc^ 
into  a  brownifh  or  ycllowilh  glafs  {  which  |imnwtH  tlw 
vitrification  of  awns  and  the  refractory  metallie  ealcea 
more  powerfully,  and  corrodes  and  f:nks  through  the 
common  crucibles  more  rcadilv  than  glafs  of  lead  itfelf. 
If  bifmuth  be  mixed  with  gold  or  filver,  a  heat  that  is 
but  juft  fuflicient  to  melt  tbe  mixture,  will  prefently  vi- 
trify a  part  of  the  bifmuth,  wfcicll  then  having  no  a<^lion 
on  thoM  petfed  metala*  Icparaiet  and  gUaea  the  crucible 
all  round. 

Calx  of  bifmuth,  long  rcvcrbcra'Cil,  Jc^s  nat,  ai  fome 
pretend,  become  red  ai  ttic  calces  of  lead,  it  fcarcelr 
retains  even  the  form  of  a  calx,  a  part  of  the  bifmutR 
being  revived  into  iu  metallic  appearance  by  the  flaoae : 
none  of  the  deftruAlble  metallic  bodies  is  fe  cafy  of  r«- 
vival  as  this  femi-metal.  If  the  vcflel  is  ro\cicJ.  ArA 
all  inflammable  matters  excluded,  viirilieatioii  is  the 
only  change  that  eniuet. 

't'he  nitrous  acid  diliulves  bifmuth  with  great  cffcr- 
vefccnce,  and  a  copious  difcharge  of  yellow  cOTTofiVC 
fumes.  Thefolutioo,  if  the  bilivuth  Ms  not  been  too 
hadily  added  to  the  acid,  proves  Ceiburlcft  and  tranfpa- 
rcnt :  diluted  with  a  targe  quantity  of  wntcr,  it  becoaacs 
miiky,  .ind  depolites,  on  ftanding,  a  fine  white  precipi- 
tate, or  maeil^.ery  ;  which  edulcorated  by  repeated  emt- 
fions  of  water,  is  employed  as  a  cofmctic,  both  in  araftirs 
ami  pomattunst  under  the  name  of  ^panifli  or  pearl 
white. 

M^ifiirf^fhuM^TH.  There  are  fundry  variations 
in  preparing  tbb  nngiftcry.  Seme  tite  aqua  legin  for 
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the  tnenftruum  ;  and  for  the  prccipitai4,  a  lolution  oi  iv  i 
lilit»  slcalies,  fpirit  of  w:nc,  &c.  Some  mix  with  the 
iblaCion  of  biiinatbt  a  folutisn  of  bcnxoin  in  Tpirit  of 
wuKf  awl  thus  obttin  i  magiilery  compofed  of  calx  of 
bifmuth  and  benzoin.  Otdcrs  add  a  folution  of  chalk 
to  the  metalline  folutvon,  and  precipitate  both  tO(»ether 
with  alcalies.  I  have  made  trial  with  a  gofid  number  ol 
different  precipitants,  and  found>  that  with  comniun 
Cateilalcali,  and  caufticalcali,  with  watery  and  vinous  al- 
esline  fptrits,  the  magifterv  was  whitr,  and  in  confidor* 
abk  quantity  ;  the  liquor,  after  prccipitatwn  with  vo)a> 
titc  Ipirits,  appcarinfj  blue  :  that  oil  of  vitriol  threw 
down  a  white  precipitate  very  copiouHy  ;  but  that  with 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  fpirit  of  fait,  and  weak  fpirit  of  nitre, 
the  precipitate  was  in  very  fmall  cmantity,  in  colour 
while  like  dKfbngmng  )  and  that  diltilled  vinegar  made 
no  precipitation  at  all :  that  common  rciSifted  fpirit  of 
wine  and  tartarized  fpirit,  common  water  and  lime- 
water,  gave  white  precipitates ;  that  folutions  of  nitre, 
vitriolated  tartar,  fal  mirabilc,  alum,  borax,  common 
tikt  lal  ammoniac,  the  combina^oo  of  calcareous  earth 
with  natine  acid,  called  fixed  fal  anuDooiac,  and  the 
terra  feliatatartari,  all  prcci piqued  the  hifaiuth  white  t 
that  with  a  folution  of  gold  in  common  aqua  regia,  the 
magiilery  proved  grey  ;  with  a  folution  of  the  fame 
metaj  in  an  aqua  rcgia  made  with  fpirit  of  fait,  it  was 
likcwife  grey,  but  in  much  tcfs  quantity  ;  with  folution 
of  copper  in  aqua  fortis,  white,  and  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tity, the  liquor  continuing  blue ;  with  folution  of  vitriol 
of  copper,  white  ;  with  folution  of  mercury  fublimate, 
white  and  plentiful  ;  with  folution  of  iron  in  aqua  fortij, 
yellowiib  }  with  folution  of  lead  in  aquafortu,  and  of 
fugar  of  lead,  white  ;  with  folution  of  zinc  in  aqua  for- 
lia  tbae  wai  a  little  piecipitate  i  and  with  Mutiont  of 
fihwr,  of  tin,  of  regului  or  antimony,  and  of  mercury, 
in  the  fame  acid,  none  at  all.  On  boiling  foine  powdcn  J 
bifmuth  in  a  folution  of  green  vitriol,  the  liquor  did  not 
grow  turbid,  as  it  would  have  done  by  itfelf,  but  rather 
clearer  and  dearer :  a  fixed  alcaJinc  lixivium  being  after- 
wards added,  it  turned  white  and  thick f  but  on  ftanding 
for  fome  time,  depofited  a  g;reenilh  matter,  which,  on 
drying-,  changed  to  a  light  broim  :  a  little  of  the  liquor 
»■  jpontcd  and  fet  to  Sioot,  yielded  cryftals,  which  in 
appearance  and  tafte  refemblcd  vitriol  of  iron. 

Some  prepare  the  magifteiy  of  Ufirath,  by  fubliming 
liic  powdered  bifmuth  with  lal  ammoniac,  diflbiving  the 
flowcff  in  dllKlled  water,  and  then  precipitating  with 
Tolatite or  fix^d  nlmli  :  ethers  add  nitre  in  the  fubiima- 
tion,  but  this  autlmon  rather  injures  than  improves  the 
colour  of  the  produtt :  and  indeed  the  fublimatcs  obtain- 
ed bj  cither  method  are  lef^  ht  for  making  the  roagiftery 
iban  Ulinu^  in  fubiVance ;  for  the  folution  of  them, 
whatever  care  is  uken  in  the  opeeatkm,  will  not  be 
limpid,  but  green.  Some,  infteaa  of  the  magiftery,  di- 
rect a  calx  to  be  made  by  deflagrating;  the  biimuth  with 
nitre*  expe^ing  that  the  bifmuth  will  detonate  like  an- 
tiaaaBy,  and  that  the  calx  will  refcmble  that  of  anti- 
■MMiy  prepared  in  the  iame  manner:  othen  dirrft  the 
flower*  which  arife  dimng  the  deflagratwn,  to  be  rau^^ht 
in  aludc!'  for  -ht  fame  puipnfr-.  Hut  bifmuth,  thoiinh  it 
is  very  rt^tiily  calcined  by  liiut',  does  nut  fcniibly  defla- 
grate with  it  :  the  flowers  and  the  calx  arc  not  perfectly 
wbitCt  but  yellowiih }  and  the  quantity  of  the  flowers 
is  faalU  only  two  ouncct  having  been  obtained  from 
fixtceit. 

The  magiftery  of  bifmuth  appean  to  have  (bme  latent 


at  lafl  to  a  black.  The  trial  may  be  made  in  two  wap  } 
by  boiling  the  hair  in  water  along  with  the  maglftery ;  OT 
by  applyii^  the  magiflery  mixed  with  pomatum,  and 
hanging  the  hair  in  the  fun:  idie  oftener  nis  it  repeated, 
the  daiktr  will  the  colou^  be.  ^^■'c  ir:,v  -uJgc  from 
hence,  that  t.'iib  tnagiftcrv  is  Icfs  fu  foi  iht  pur|x>ks  of 
a  cofmetic,  than  u  is  ^'cncrally  fuppofed  to  be.  The 
magiiiery  itlcif  ha>  been  commonly  believed  to  change 
its  colour  in  the  fun,  and  hence  it  is  direAed  to  be  dried 
ciutiou0y  io  a  fliady  place  i  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
fuflfered  any  confideraUe  alteration  in  being  cxpofed  to 
the  fun  for  two  months.  It  is  apt,  however,  in  k-nfth 
of  time,  to  turn  ycliowifh  i  and  htnc;^  a  large  itock 
fbould  not  be  prepared  at  once.    Neumann's  Cbemi/ifj. 

BiSNOW,  or  filscHKout  a  fed  of  the  Banians  in  th* 
Eafl-lndies,  who  live  wholly  on  facrbt,  puife,  butter* 
and  milk.  They  fing  hymns  in  honour  of  thci.'"  i:'  ^ 
whom  they  call  Ram-ram,  and  mix  their  dcvotiuui 
with  dances  and  the  founds  of  mufical  inflrumcnts. 

mSSECTlON,  in  geooietry,  the  dividing  a  line, 
angle,  &.c.  into  two  equal  parts. 

Bissextile,  in  chronology,  a  year  oonitfting  of 
366  days,  being  the  fame  with  oar  leap-year.  The  day 
alfo  which  is  this  year  added,  is  called  biiftxtile. 

1  he  true  fol.^.r  year,  or  that  fpace  of  time  which  flows 
while  the  fun  is  moving  from  any  one  point  of  the  eclip- 
tic till  he  returns  aigain  to  the  fame  point,  confifts  of 
365  days,  5  hoars,  48  minutes,  57  fecoods.  But  the 
year  made  ufe  of  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  conlifted  of 
365  days  only,  which  being  about  fix  hours  lefs  than  the 
true  folar  yc;ir,  they  loff  a  day  iifa.ly  evctv  four  years. 
This  inconvcnicncy  did  not  efcape  theobfc-rvationof  Ju' 
litis  Qefar,  who  being  then  high-prieil  amoi^tbe  Ro- 
mans, ordered  that  every  fourth  year  fliouhi  have  an  ad- 
ditiooal  or  intercalary  'day ;  and  that  the  fixth  of  the 
calends  of  March  Ihould  be  that  yiar  reckoned  twice: 
.ii;d  Ivjiice  both  the  intercalary  day,  and  the  year  whtii  it 
happened,  were  called  bifli:xtile.  This  method  of  COn* 
putation  IS  called  the  Julian  accoimt,  or  Old  Style. 

But  as  the  true  folar  year  confifts  of  365  days,'  5  hours, 

S minutes  nearly,  it  follows  thu,  acrording  to  this  way 
reckoning,  the  civil  year  wilh,  at  the  end  of  every  four 
years,  begin  44.  minuter  fooner  than  it  did  before,  and 
confequeniiy  u  will,  in  331  years,  anticipate  one  whole 
day.  This  induced  pope  Gregory  Xlll.  in  the  year 
158a,  to  attempt  a  retionnation  of  the  calendar  }  and 
finding  that  the  equinox  had  then  anticipated,  (ince  the 
Niccnc  council  held  in  the  year  325,  ten  whole  days,  he 
ordered  ih.^.t  thcfe  ten  d.iys  fhould  that  year  be  taken  out 
of  the  calendar,  and  that  the  iith  of  March  fhould  be 
called  the  2iil.  He  alfo  ordered,  that  every  hundredth 
year,  which  according  to  die  Julian  form  was  to  be 
bifTextile,  Ihould  be  a  oouHDOn  year,  oonitfting  of  365 
days  only  :  but  beeaufe  this  was  too  much,  every  war 
hundredth  year  was  to  remain  bilTextile.  This  method 
of  computation  is  called  the  Gregorian  account,  ojr  New 
Style;  and  was  immediately  followed  in  mof.  riireign 
countries.  Great  Britain  however  ftill  followed  the  Old 
Style,  till  the  year  1752.  during  which  intervd  one  day 
more  w."s  anticipated.  It  was  therefore  ordered,  by  adt 
of  parliament,  that  ek\  cn  days  fliouid  that  year  be  taken 
out  of  the  calendar,  and  that  the  natural  day  fDllow  uig 
the  fecond  of  September,  fboiild  be  called  the  fourteenth, 
omitting  the  intermediate  eleven  days;  and  that  the  New 
Style  ihould  for  the  futuie  be  obfciired.  By  this  COflOC* 
tion  the  feafts  and  fafts  of  the  church  aie  now  kept  ac- 


corrofivc  qualify  ;  and  when  freely  ufed  as  a  fucus,  not  ;  cording  to  the  original  decifion  of  the  council  of  Nice* 


to  be  entirely  innocent :  it  gradually  impairs  the  natural 
complexion,  and  leaves,  for  old  age,  a  coarfe  and  dif- 
ngveeaUe  Ocin.  The  peruke-makers  are  faid  to  employ 
it  in  their  pomatums,  for  giving  a  whitencfsto  grey,  red- 
difli,  yellow,  or  othtrr  coloured  hair;  and  Pomet  ob- 
ferves,  that  a  Ihowtr  of  rain  will  wafli  oft  this  adven- 
titious wbitenefs.  I  have  been  informed  alfo,  that 
thofe  who  bleach  hair  in  England  make  ufe  of  this  ma- 
giflery  ;  and  therefore  I  determined  to  c/.amine  by  cx- 
periaient  its  eiecls  upon  hair.  Experiment  fatished  me 
that  the  report  was  groundlcfs ;  that  the  msgiftery  of 
bifmuth  does  not  whiten  hair,  bur  darken  it  ;  that  it 
changes  the  whitcd  flaxen  hair  firll  to  a  yclloAifh,  thuj 
to  a  yclloirilb  bftiwn,  afterwards  to  a  dark  brown,  mn 


iilii  l  ER,  or  rather  Bistre.  See  Bis  1  ae. 
61STORTA,  biftort  or  fuckeweed,  in  botany,  a  plant 
with  oval,  pointed,  wrinkled  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  co> 
lour  above,  and  bluifll  underneath,  ftanding  on  long  pe- 
dicles, and  continued  a  little  way  down  the  pedicle, 
forming  a  narrow  margin  on  each  fide ;  atiKing  thcfe 
arife  round,  {lender,  jointed,  unbranrhed  flalks,  furnifhcd 
with  fmallcr  and  narrower  leaves,  which  have  no  pedi- 
cles ;  bearing  on  the  top  fpikes  of  imperfect  iive-leavcd 
red  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  triangular  feeds.  It 
is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  moift  meadows  in  feveral 

parts  of  Kngland. 

I'he  root  of  this  plant  is  bent  and  jointed,  commonly 
about  the  thickncfs  of  the  finger,  fuirounded  with  bufhy 

fibres. 
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fibres,  of  z  blacktQj  brown  colour  on  the  outfiJe,  and 
rcddifli  within  :  ic  is  dtftingui(bed  from  the  roots  of  the 
•ther  biftorts,  by  being  Ub  beot ;  that  of  the  ofictn^ 
Ipedei  hiving  only  one  *r  two  bendtngs,  and  drafe  of  the 
cithers  three  or  more. 

This  root  has  a  ftrong  ailringent  taftc,  without  any 
maiiileft  fmell  or  particular  flavour.  It  is  one  ot  tr.e 
itrongeli  of  the  TCgetable  ftyptics,  and  frequcnriy  made 
life  <M  as  fuch,  in  diforders  proceeding  from  a  laxity  or  de- 
Inliqr  of  tbe  folkh*  for  reftnuiUAg  ^vtae  iliixes,  after  due 
«vKMtk>iit,  ind  other  pratermtaral  difebargcs,  both  fc- 
roiia  ar.d  fan";uineoiis.  It  has  been  fomctimcs  given  in 
intcruittting  fevers ;  and  (omctimes  alio  in  fmall  dofcs, 
as  a  corroborant  and  antiicptic,  in  acute,  malignant,  and 
colliquative  fevers }  in  which  intentions^  Peruvian  bark 
has  now  defencdly  fupei^cdod  both  iMt  and  all  the  other 
aftringents. 

Tbe  comnrlbn  dofe  of  biftort  reot,  in  fubftance^  is 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains :  in  urgent  cafe*,  it  is  cxtci.tic  J 
to  a  dram.  Its  allringent  matter  is  totally  diflblvcd  both 
by  water  and  reiSlified  fpirit ;  the  root,,  after  the  aflion  of 
a  fufficient  qvantitv.  of  cither  loeoftruiiai^  remainins  in- 
fipid :  the  watery  tinAum  «tv  of  a  daHtbrownifli  colour, 
the  fpirituous  of  a  brown ifh  rr-i.  On  infpiirating  the 
tini£turcs,  tiic  water  and  i  [  i  t  i  .i'c  unflavouied,  leaving 
•Xtradis  of  in;i-nfc  ftyptl<  i; . . 

BISTOURY,  in  lurgcry,  an  inilrument  for  making 
Jncifions,  ot  which  there  arc  different  kinds,  fome  being 
of  the  form  of  a  lancetv  others  ftraight  and  fixed  in  the 
handle  tike  a  knife,  and  others  crOMEed  widk  the  fltarp 
edge  on  the  inftde. 

■  BISTKK.  among  painters,  (ignifics  tbe  burnt  oil  i:x- 
tn&ci  from  the  foot  of  wood. 

It  is  of  a  brown  tranffArent  coloury  having  much  the 
fhmc  eiteA  in  water^piinttng,  wheae  done  it  u  ufcd,  as 

brown  pink  in  oil.  Though  this  eolour  is  extremely 
iiers  iccable  in  water  colours,,  and  much  valued  by  ihofe 
who  know  :ind  can  procure  it,  yet  it  is  not  in  gencrai  ufe 
here,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  not  being  ealiiy  procured 
of  a  perfeU  kind  ;  hardly  any  of  it  being  good,  except 
that  imported  from  France.  PerhaM  tha  principal  reaion 
far  this  is,  that  dr^  beech>wood  albrds  ttie  beft  loot  far 
ihaking  it  ;  ani!  it  is  not  cafy  to  procure  fuch  here  with- 
out mixture  of  the  fiK^t  ot  green  wood,  or  other  com- 
builiblcs  that  deprave  it  lor  thi;,  purpofe  ;  or  it  is  pofTiblc 
that  they  who  have  preundcd  to  prepare  it,  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  proper  means  }  diere  not  being  aiqp  recipe 
or  dire6lions  in  booiu  that  treat  of  thelie  matten,-  fipom 
whence  they  could  learn  the  proper  prooeft, 

Hilirc  nuy,  however,  be  pfcpaicd  with  great  cafe  in 
the  following  manner. 

Take  any  quantity  of  loot  of  dry  wood,  but  let  it  be 
of  beeeb  wherever  that  can  be  procured.  Put  it  into 
wafer  iff  tbe  proportion  o^  two  pounds  to  a  gallon ;  and 
boll  tlicm  halt  an  hour:  then,  after  the  fluid  h.ns  flood 
I'umc  little  time  to  ietile,  hut  while  yet  hot,  pour  off  the 
clearer  part  from  the  earthy  fcdinicnt  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
if  on  Handing  longer  it  forms  another  earthy  fedimcnt, 
repeat  the  fame  method,  but  lUt  Ibould  be  done  only 
while  the  fluid  renuina  hot:  evaporate  then  the  fluid'to 
drynefs ;  and  what  renuuna  will  be  good  biilre,  if  the 
foot  was  of  a  proper  kind. 

I'he  goodnefs  of  bilfre  may  be  peiccivcd  by  its  warm 
dicp  brown  cotonrt  and  traafpanncjr  when  moiftened 
with  water, 

BIT,  or  BiTT,  an  elTcntial  part  of  a  bridle.  Its 
kinds  are  various  :  t.  The  muirolr  fnafle,  ot  watering 
bit.  2.  The  canon  mouth,  jointed  in  the  middle.  3.  T'hc 
canon  with  a  faft  mouth,  ail  of  a  piece,  only  kneed  in  the 
middle,  to  term  a  liberty  or  fpacc  for  the  tonaue  ;  fit  for 
horfes  too  fenfible,  or  ticklifli,  and  liable  to  Be  continu- 
ally bearing  on  the  hand.  4.  The  canon  mouthy  with 
the  liberty  in  ibrm  of  a  ]Hgeon*s  neck  ;  proper  where  a 
horfe  has  too  large  a  tongue.  5,  The  canon  with  a  port 
mouth,  and  an  uplct  or  mounting  liberty  ;  ufcJ  wher^c  3 
horle  has  a  good  mouth  but  krgo  tongue.  6.  The 
fnatch  mouth,  with  an  uplet  ruder  but  more  fecurc 
ajian  a  oanon-moiith.  7.  The  canoit  mouth  with  a  li- 
berty I  p^SP  ^  >  hork  with  a  large  tongue,  and  round 
haia.  i.  The  iAaflicadoiir»  or  Havering- bit,  &c.  The 
loveial  parti  of  a  fnafle^  or  ciirb'bit»  ate  the  mootho 
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piece,  the  checlc  nnd  cve<;,  gusnl  of  the  cheek,  head  o** 
the  checks^  the  port,  ttic  welts,  the  campanel  or  curb  and 
hook,  the  boflcs,  the  bolftcrs  and  rabbets,  the  wamr* 
chains,  the  fide-bolts,  bo'/i  end  rings,  fciibles  olthe  bitr 
or  cutbr trench,  toprol,  flap,  and  jcive. 

Bit  alfo  denotes  the  iron  part  of  a  piercer,  angre,  and 
the  like  inftrumcnt!.. 

iiir  e/a  iJjty  the  part  which  contains  the  wards.  See 
Wards. 

Bits,  ia  naval  atchitefiufCy  iliong  piecca  of  fanaie 
timber  let  down  through,  and  fixed  in  Mes  vf^  the  leeks- 
above  and  below,  called'  mortifes,  and  boiled  to  the 
beams.  There  arc  feveral  bits  in  a  fhip,  the  principal 
of  which  arc  thol'c  for  the  cable,  whofc  upper- par t» com- 
monly re^h  about  three  or  four  feet  above  the  deck  over 
which  the  cable  palles  :  they  are  fupported  on  the  feio- 
part  by  ftrong  knees  bolted  to  the  deck,-  and  fortified  by  » 
cr<>fs-piece  of  equal  thicknefs  with  tbemfelves,  which  is 
bfiitLii  and  toreluckcd  to  the  bits.  T*hc  cnd»  of  the  crofs- 
piccc  reaches  about  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  bits, 
and  is  fixed  about  two  feet  below  their  upper -ends » 
around  thcie  the  cable  is  gradually  vtered  away,  widMmc 
which  it  would  almoft  be  impoSble  to  prevent  it  fiaoi 
running  out  to  tbe  end  when  the  flup  rides  a  great  ftiaiRy 
which  ts  always  the  cafe  in  a  fK>rm  or  in  a  rap^d  tide.  In 
lbi^>6  of  war  there  are  commonly  two  pair  of  cable  bits  j, 
and  when  they  are  both  uied  at  once,  the  cable  is  faid  to 
be  double-bitted.  See  frt^  tbe  Hawse,  Service. 
To  bit  tbe  cable  is  to  put  the  double  part  or  bight  of  it 
round  the  bits.  The  other  bits  are  of  a  fmaller  kind  for 
[aliening  the  topfaiI-(hcets.    See  Qu  artbr-Block. 

HI  I  1  KR,  /fmerus,  an  epithet  given  to  all  bodies  of 
an  oppofite  taffe  to  fweetnefs. 

Bitters  are  accounted  fiomachic  and  deaofing,  and  arv 
faid  to  pcfift  putrefsAiMK  oorreA  acidities,  and  aAft  di- 
geiboa  i  though  there  are  not  wantinp;  (nme  who  will 
have  them  to  be  huraful  to  tl-.c  llomach,  except  in  fo  far 
at  their  aftrini^ency  contributes  to  bmte       nl  r  i. 

BiTTfiik..\ppiiii,  in  botany,  a  mine  given  to  the  co- 
locynthis.   Sec  Colocynthis. 

B1TT£RN,  inamtthokgyytlie  nameof  a  bird  of  the 
heron  kind,  called  by  antbort,  ardea  lldlatis  i  and  by 
fomr  Mu-  IS,  botaurus,  butorius,  and  ocnus. 

Ira  iinglilh,  the  butter- bump,  and  mire-drum.  It  i» 
nearly  of  the  fiac  of  a  common  heron  j  its  head  is  fmall 
and  narrow ;  its  crown  is  black  i-  and  there  ia  alfo  m 
black  fpot  on  each  fide,  near  the  an^  of  the  motulu 
Its  throat  and  fides  are  reddiih,  variegated  with  black 
tranfverie  lines;  the  neck  is  covered  with  very  long  fea- 
thers, which  make  it  appear  much  tiuckLr  and  (hortcr 
than  it  really  u ;  its  belly  is  of  a  duiky  white,  with  a  cafl- 
of  brownifli  red,  and  its  back  is  varicgned  with  a  pale 
rcddiih  brown  and  black.  It  makei  a  veiy  femackabic 
noife,  which  it  repeats  either  three  or  five  times.  Jt  ia 
heard  only  in  the  buildinj^-time,  which  begins  in  Fe- 
bruary, i'he  common  people,  from  the  Angularity  of 
the  noifc,  think  the  bird,  in  order  to  make  it,  fticks  its 
beak  in  a  rccd,  or  in  the  mud.  It  is  commonly  foanB  iir 
fedgy  and  reedy  places,  near  the  waters,  and  fomctiinea 
in  hedges.  Towards  autumn  this  bird  flies  verv  high  in, 
an  evening  after  fim-fet,  rifing  with  a  fpiral  afcciu,  tUI 
quite  out  of  fight  ;  and  as  they  ri(e,  thcv  make  an  odd 
nolle,  not  at  all  like  their  utua!  note.  1  nis  they  repeat 
alfo  very  often,  as  they  arc  on  the  wing  in  the  night  ■, 
and  hence  tbtj  are  called  by  krnie,  though  improperly,, 
the  night-raven.  It  butIA  on  the  ground,  and  la)-s  five 
or  fix  eggs,  which  arc  roundith,  and  of  a  grccn  fh  white. 
When  wounded,  and  going  to  be  taken,  it  Itrikes  at  the 
perfon's  eycr  wd  ought  tfaeidbic  to  be  tarefuUy  gimdcd 
againll. 

Bittern,  in  the  falt-works.  a  liqtwr  left  after  the 
boiling  and  cryftaUicing  of  the  fait,  01  a  naufeous  bitter 
talle.  It  remains  in  the  pans  after  tbe  boiling  is  finifhed, 
and  is  thence  con\r\cd  to  \  pit  without  the  works,  and 
at  proper  feafons,  with  a  imall  adtiuton  ol  oil  of  vitriol^ 
ixiilcd  into  what  is  improperly  called  Epfom  fait.  The 
factitious  fal  mirabilc  is  made  at  tbe  fait  works  from  the 
fait  that  ihoots  fpontaneoufly  from  the  bittern. 

BLACK,  a  well  known  colour,  fuppofed  to  be  otviri'^ 
to  the  abfcnce  of  light ;  and  the  rays  thereof  being  imbi  bed 
hf  tbe  black  bodies.  See  Coiova  and  Light. 

Black 
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Black  bodies  are  not  only  warmer,  but  more  inflamma- 
W  ibui  otbers,  sa  is  proved  by  various  experiments ;  for 
whkb  the  curious  mzj  confult  Boyle,  'SGnvefandc, 
and  other  philofophcrs  who  have  treated  of  this  fubjctft. 

Black,  among  dyers,  one  of  the  five  Ample  and  mo- 
ther colours  ufcd  in  dying.    It  is  made  differently,  ac- 
cording to  the  feveral  qualities  of  the  ftuffs  that  arc  to  be 
dyed.    For  ftulTs  of  a  high  price*  as  woollen  cloth,  an  ell 
and  a  half  or  ao  cH  and  a  quarter  wide,  broad  aod  narrow 
tatteeni,  line  woollen  druggets,  &c.  theymuftoreablack 
iiiiide  of  the  beft  woail  arKfiiuligr),  inclining  to  a  bluifb 
browni.    The  goodncfs  of  tlie  cumpofitioii  confifts  in 
(heie  bcin'^  not  abo\c  fix  piji.in'  .  jI  indigo  ready  [lrcj;areJ 
to  each  bail  of  woad,  when  the  Litter,  being  in  the  tub, 
begins  to  caft  its  blue  flower;  and  in  not  bciii^  heated 
(or  uCe  above  twice ;  after  which  it  muft  be  boUed  with 
alum,  tartar,  or  afbes  of  lee*  of  Vfint ;  then  maddered 
w  Ith  citmmon  madder  ;  and  laftly,  the  black  mtid  be 
^ivcn  with  gall-nuts  of  Aleppo,  copperas,  and  fumath. 
As  for  more  indifferent  ftulfs,  fuch  as  fmall  ratteens  and 
fiuilloonsi  as  tbe^  cannot  pay  for  the'cxpeDcc  of  mad- 
dering,  it  ii  fufficient  that  they  be  well  hoiied  with  woad, 
and  afterwards  blacked  with  gall  and  copper.! 5.  There  is 
likewife  the  Jcfuit*s  black,  which  is  made  With  the  fame 
3::  r  ilxnts  as  the  goodbbck*  but  without  having  fiii^ 
lijed  the  ftuiFblue. 

CfTtnan  Black,  called  by  foOte  Frankfort  black,  is 
fludc^of  the  leea  of  wine,  burnt,  itfaflted  afterwards  in 
water,  dien  ground  in  mills  made  for  that  purpofe,  witli 
ivory,  boncs^  nr  p -arh  ftonc'^,  alfo  burnt.  It  cotncs  fiom 
Frankfort,  Merit*,  and  Strafbourg,  either  in  lumps  or 
powder,  .^nd  mull  be  chofen  moift,  without  having  been 
wetted,  ot  a  line  fbintng  black,  foft,  friable,  light,  and 
with  as  few  fliining  grains  as  poffible. 

■  .Smt-Black  is  made  with  the  bones  of  oxcri,  dows, 
&c.  and  is  ufed  in  painting;  but  is  not  fo  much  cAeemed 
as  ivory-black. 

Har^i  Black,  that  which  remains  in  the  retort  after 
the  rpirits,  volatile  fait,  and  oil,  have  been  extra£led  from 
hart'a'born.  it  anfwers  the  purpofe)  of  painter*  almolt 
at  well  as  ivory*b1aclc 

Spcnijh  Black  is  nnthtno;  but  burnt  -rrl'  ;  it  Is  ufcd 
in  feveral  works.  It  ftiould  be  light,  and  have  as  few 
grains  of  fand  mixed  with  it  as  poflible. 

if^;/>- Black.,  a  fort  of  coals  found  in  the  ground, 
which  the  painters  and  limnelt  life  to  paint  In  fiefco, 
after  it  has  been  well  nround. 

There  is  alfe  a  black  made  irfth  gatl-nufs,  copperas, 
or  vitriol,  fiich  as  common  ink:  and  a  black  made  with 
filver  aiui  lead,  which  fcrvcs  to  fill  up  the  cavities  of  en- 
graved things, 

Z«nip-BLACK  is  the  ibot  of  oil  coileded  as  it  is  formed 
'1>7  burning.  It  is  a  brownifli  blade ;  but  tievertheltfs, 
being  of  a  good  texture  for  mixing;  either  with  oil  or 
water,  and  drying  well  with  oil,  it  is  the  principal  black 
at  prctcnt  ufcd  in  all  nicer  kinds  ofpaintin-^:  for  not- 
tvithllandinz  ivory- black  far  furpatfes  this  in  colour,  the 
grofs  and  adulterate  preparation  of  all  that  is  to  be  now 
obtained  has  occafioned  it  to  be  greatly  rcje^. 

The  lamp-black  is  made  by  butning  oil  in  a  number 
»->f  l;ir:'-  Limps  in  a  confined  place,  from  whence  no  part 
ol  tiii-  luincs  can  efcapc  ;  and  where  the  foot  formed  by 
rhcfc  funicb,  being  colleilcd  apainft  the  top  and  fides  of 
che  room,  may  be  fwept  t<^cthcr  and  collcded  :  and  this, 
being  pot  Into  fnatt  barrels,  ta  fold  for  afe  without  any 
etcher  prqanCKM. 

The  goodnefs  of  lamp-black  lies  in  the  fullnefs  of  the 
,  colour,  and  the  being  free  from  duft  or  other  impurities. 
The  lightnefs  of  the  lubiiancc  furnifhcs  the  means  of 
diTcovering  any  adulteration  if  to  a  great  degree  ;  as  the 
bodies  with  which  lamp-black  is  fubjcA  to  be  fophilli- 
cated  are  all  heavier  in  a  confiderable  propoRion« 

/•2wrj»- Black  is  the  coal  of  ivory  or  bone,  formed  by 
^tving  them  a  great  heat,  all  accefs  of  air  to  them  being 
«;x«-  li'dcd.  It  is,  when  pure  and  penuintly  prepared  from 
the  ivury,  a  full  clear  black  ;  and  would  be  the  moil  ufe- 
ful  of  any,  in  every  kind  of  painting,  but  that  It  IS  apt  to 
«|fy  fomewhat  too  flowly  in  oil.  At  prefeiM',  neverthe- 
lels*  being  prepared  only  by  thofe  wno  manafiiAure  it 
ifrorrJ  bont;i  in  very  lar;/e  ^i^a.-.titisj  fcjr  co:'.rfc  ufc5,  and 
fell    it  at  an  extreme  low  prjcc,  it  is  fo grofsly  levigated. 
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tcing  ground  only  in  hand  or  horfc-mills,  and  adultcratcci 
moreover  a»iou(Iy  with  charcoal  dud,  which  renders  .*l 
of  a  blue  caft,  that  it  it  wholly  exploded  from  all  more 
delicate  purpofes,  and  lafhp- black  ufed  in  the  place  of  if, 
though  infcfiof.  With  regard  to  the  purity  and  clcarncfs 
of  the  black,  colour,  to  this  wiitn  ;;ood.  As  the  \\r,\\-- 
black,  notwithftanding,  has  its  merit  in  mod  kind.s  ot 
painting,  when  its  preparation  is  properly  managed,  par- 
ticularly in  water  Ind  vamilki  thofe  who  defire  to  have 
it  may  prepare  it  tfafetefelves  ih  perfedion  by  the  follow- 
ingiheans. 

Take  plates,  chips,  or  (havings  ofrvniv,  and  foakthctii 
in  hot  linfccd  oil  ;  or  if  filinijs  are  to  be  tnorc  cafilv  pro- 
cured, they  mav  be  ufcil  nioiilened  with  the  hot  oil:  put 
them  into  a  \  cf!cl  which  will  bear  liie  f. re, covering  them 
with  a  fori  of  lid  made  of  day  and  tand,  which  IbOuld  bfe 
dried,  and  the  cracks  repaired  before  the  ve^^el  be  put  into 
the  fire.  Procure  this  vtnTcl  to  be  placed  in  i  tobacco- 
pipe  maker's  or  potter's  furitace,  or  any  other  fuch  fire  i 
and  let  it  remain  there  during  one  of  their  heats.  When 
it  fhall  be  tikeh  out,  the  ivory  will  be  burnt  properly  t 
and  muft  be  afterwards  thoroughly  well  levieated  on  tht 
(lone  with  water ;  or  it  (hould,  indeed,  to  lUkire  it  pcr^ 
fedlly  good,  be  alfo  wafhed  over. 

Thole  who  have  a  calcinijig  furnace,  may  very  co:ii- 
modioudy  burn  the  ivory  in  it ;  and  the  lire  need  not  be 
continued  longer  than  while  (lie  fumcS,  that  arife  from 
the  vdTel  containing  the  ivory,  appear  u>  flimc.  Thia 
operation  mnj  llkewtfe  be  performed  in  a  fubliming  fur- 
nace,  by  putting  the  ivory  in  a  retort,  coated  with  the 
fire-liite,  and  fixing  the  rcicjrt  for  the  fublimers  ;  and  a 
proper  receiver  being  fitted  to  the  receivers,  the  fumes 
will  be  detained  in  it,  and  the  fmell  prevented  from  be- 
ing in  the  leaft  troublefome :  the  lire  muft  in  this  cafe  b« 
continued  while  any  grofs  fumes  come  over. 

The  goodneis  of  ivory-black  may  be  perceived  by  its 
full  black  colour,  not  inclining  foo  much  to  blue  }  and 
by  iu  iinencfs  as  a  powder. 

B/jirr-BL  ACK  is  the  coal  of  fomc  kind  of  wood,  or  other 
vegetable  matter,  burnt  in  a  clofe  beat  where  the  air  can 
have  no  acceft.  TK^  beft  kind  is  frid  to  be  made  of 
vir  :  Pd!!.:,  anif  f-nHr:?! ;  ^^-j'  there  are  doubtlcfs  many 
ot.ier  Lij.Jj  (ji  vegetable  lubftanccs  from  which  it  may 
be  equally  prepared.  It  is,  when  j-'ood,  a  line  bluim 
black  colour,  ufeful  in  moil  kinds  of  paintings  for  many 
purpofes  i  but  is  rarety  to  be  had  at  prefcnt  well  pre- 
pared) alid,.  thcxefofe,  niicb  ncglefbd  in  moft  nicer 
cafes^ 

Thofe  who  defire  fo  have  blue  black  perfef^fy  good, 
may  prepare  it  in  the  manner  above  directed  fur  the 
ivory-black,  from  the  vi.ne  (Ijlks  or  tendrils,  or  any  other 
tlvigs  of  wood  of  ail  acid  tafte  and  tough  texture ;  but 
the  foaking  in  oil,  prefcrtbed  for  the  ivory,  muft  be  here 
omitted. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  blue- black  confifh  in  the  cleannefs 
and  blue  caft  of  its  black  colour ;  and  the  petfciflncfs  of 
its  levigation,  which  fbouid  be  managed  as  dircdcd  for 
the  ivory-black. 

Curruri  Black  fignifict  I  teint  or  dye  laid  On  tanned 
leather ;  of  wMch  mere  are  uftnlly  two,  the  lirft  made 

of  galls,  four  ale,  and  old  iron  i  the  ftcOOlt  of  pOs,  cop- 
peras, and  sum- arable. 

IkACK-BitjtfifArai/l^inoniitholo^.  ScetbentticI* 

Mekula. 

Black  Lcm/i,  in  agriculture,  a  term  by  which  t&e 
hufbaodmen  denote  a  particular  fort  of  clayey  foilf  whfcll 
however  they  kndw  more  by  its  other  properties  fhait  by 

ic.v  colour,  which  is  rarely  any  thing  like  a  true  blacky 
and  often  but  a  pale  grey.  This,  however  pale  whert 
dry,  |[lways  blackens  by  means  of  rain  ;  and  when  plowed 
up  at  thofe  fcafons,  it  fticks  to  (he  plow-(bares  j  and  the 
more  it  is  wrought  the  muddier  and  dufkier-ccloiired  it 
appears.  This  fort  of  foil  always  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity <jf  fand,  and  ufually  a  great  number  of  fiaall  whitu 
(lones. 

BtACK  FJuXf  in  minerolog)-,  a  flux  ufed  in  the  aiiay- 
ing  of  ores,  and  is  mad6  as  follows:^  Take  one  part  of 
nitre,  and  two  parti  of  common  tarur ;  reduce  each  to 
powder,  mix  them  together,  and  deflagrate  the  whole  I'tt 

a  crucible,  by  lighting  the  mixture  at  the  top;  whiih 
thus  turn^  to  a  kind  of  alkaline  coal,  that  is  to  be  pui- 
V  H  a  vcri*ed 
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v«riz<ed  and  kept  in  adofe  ^\a.(s,  to  prevent  its  dUTulving, 
as  it  veouM  do  in  a  moift  air. 

Thi^  Hu::  i.  of  L^cneral  ufc ;  nm!  to  have  it  ready  at 
hand,  ftioricns  the  bnfMu-ls  of  making  affays  in  metaliur- 
py,  and  renders  thi.-  operation  rnorc  t:x;n.t  th.iii  when 
crude  tartar  and  nitre  arc  employed    bstaufe  tlie  dcila- 

5 ration  might  thus  carry  off  fome  part  of  the  ore,  and 
efiaud  the  account ;  for  the  fame  reafon  the  mixture  is 
here  diredled  to  be  fired  at  top,  o^erwife  a  cotifiderabic 
part  might  be  loft  in  the  defl.i^rration,  which  woulJ  provt- 
much  more  tumultuous  and  violent,  it  the  nutter  wa?. 
thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible,    Shiiw'>  Chni:.  LcSJurts. 

Black  37«,  in  roincrology,  a  denomination  given  to 
the  tilt-ore  when  diefled,  ftampcd,  and  wafhed  raidy  for 
the  mclting-hottfesy  where  it  is  refined  am  a  pure 
metal. 

It  is  prepared  into  thii  ffatc  by  means  of  beating  and 
walhing }  and  when  it  has  paiTcd  through  fcveral  baddies 
inr  waihing-troughs,  it  is  taken  up  in  thefomofa  black 
powder  like  fine  fand,  called  black-tin. 

Black,  in  heraldry,  is  calkd  fable.  See  die  attkic 

SABtE. 

Black,  in  horfcmanOiip.  Bhick  horfes  are  very  beau- 
tiful, cfprrrially  when  thev  are  of  a  jet  fliining  black,  and 
well  marked,  and  have  not  too  much  white :  for  as  a 
great  deal  of  white,  efpecially  when  it  fprcads  round  their 
cyea,  and  a  great  way  up  their  legs,  adds  nothing  to  their 
beauty,  lb  neither  does  it  add  any  thing  to  thetr  good- 
ncfs.  The  Englifli  black  horfe;  have  inorc  white  than 
the  black  horfcs  of  any  other  country.  1  have  known 
many  fine  Spanifli  horfcs,  fome  Arabs,  and  one  Egyptian, 
the  only  one  I  ever  faw  of  that  country,  all  without  any 
Ivhite;  and  the  Dutch  and  Danifli  horfes  reldom  have 
much  ;  though  a  ftar  or  blaze,  and  fometimes  a  white 
muzle,  and  one  or  more  of  the  feet  tipped  with  white, 
always  looks  brjuiifu!  and  liveSv,  and  is  no  diminution 
to  the  goodncfs  of  a  hoife,  but  moA  think  an  addition,  ' 
from  an  opinion  that  horfcs  without  any  mark  arc  gene- 
rally ftubhorn  and  iU-conditiooed.  Some  black  horfcs 
have  brown  inu«les,  are  browntih  on  their  flanks  and 

between  the;r  liip'.:  thtfo  are  often  calleJ  black  browns, 
as  tliey  are  not  i  p xrfe».t  bl.itlc,  but  approach  near  to  the 
colour  of  u  taw;iy  black  houi'.d  :  foinc  are  of  a  lighter 
colour  about  ihcir  muzlet,  and  arc  called  mealy-mouthed 
horfcs  I  and  of  this  fort  are  the  pigeon-cycd  horfes, 
which  have  a  white  circle  round  their  eve-lids,  and  their 
fundaments  often  white.  But  after  all,  t  have  found 
nuny  of  the  Englifli  black  horfcs,  cfpcciallyof  the  largcft 
br4.cd,  not  fo  hardy  as  the  bays  and  cheihuts,  &c.  J  hofc 
that  partake  mod  of  the  brown,  are  generally  thtflrofl^eil 
-in  conftitulion.  GiifintnHtrJtu 
fiiACK-BooK  tf  Ae  Exdktfuir.  See  the  ardde  Ex- 

CHEQVER. 

Black-Strakes  »/  a  Sh!p,  the  planks  immediately 
below  the  bcnes,  which  arc  always  covered  with  tar, 
mixed  with  a  black  powder,  and  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trail to  the  white  bottam  below,  and  tbe  Rtaped  pihuilu 
covered  with  turpentine  above. 

BLADDER,  w/ua  urinaria,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of 
irfiTibraneoiis  and  flcfhy  [ioiieh  or  bottlr,  capable  r,f  di- 
latation and  contraflion,  fit'^attd  in  the  lower  p.ivt  of 
the  abdomen,  immcdi-tcly  behind  the  fymphylis  of  the 
cilii  pubis,  and  oppolite  to  the  beginning  of  the  intdti- 
nuni  iciRum.  The  figure  of  it  is  nearly  that  of  a  ihort 
oval.  It  is  broader  on  the  fore  and  back  fides  than  on 
the  lateral  parts ;  rounder  above  than  below,  when 
empt)';  and  broader  below  than  above,  when  full. 

It  is  divided  into  the  body,  neck,  and  bottom ;  into 
an  interior,  podcrior,  and  two  lateral  parts.  The  upper 
part  is  ternteU  the  fundus  or  bottom,  and  the  neck  is  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part,  which  it  contraQed  lik*  the 
gullet  of  fome  veflcls. 

The  Wnddcr  is  made  up  of  fcveral  coats,  almoft  like 
tbe  flcmach.  That  part  of  the  external  coat  which 
covers  the  upper,  poftcrior,  and  lateral  fides  of  the  blad- 
der, i>  the  true  lamina  or  membrane  of  the  peritonaeum  { 
and  the  reft  of  it  is  furrounded  by  a  cellular  fubftance, 
by  die  interventibn  of  which  the  peritoneum  it  conneAed 
to  the  mufcular  coat. 

The  proper  coats  are  three  in  number,  one  mufcular, 
one  nervouS)  and  one  viUouif  wbiclt  ia  tbe  innBiinoft. 
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The  mufcular  coat  is  compofcd  of  fcveral  tltata  of  fle&y 
fibres,  the  outermoft  of  which  are  moftly  Jongitudtntl  • 
tbe  next  to  thefe  are  more  inclituJ  toward  tjch 
and  tbe  inncrmoft  mote  and  more  obliqu!.-,  atiJ  thty  be- 
come at  Iini^th  almoll  tranfverfe.  Ail  tl.cf;  fib:L-,  jiit.:- 
kct  each  other  m  vanoui  manners,  and  they  are  con- 
ncdled  together  by  a  fine  celLl^ir  fubftaoce,  and  may  W 
lepa  rated  by  infiatingr  that  fubilance. 

The  nervous  coat  i»  nearly  of  the  fame  ftniAure  with 
the  tunica  nervofa  of  the  ftomach. 

Tbe  internal  coat  is  fomcthing  granulated  .md  glandu. 
lar,  and  a  mucilaginous  ferum  ;i  tonti.riaily  dilcharged 
through  it,  which  moiflcns  the  inner  furfacc  of  thcbiad> 
dcr,  and  defends  it  againft  the  acrimony  of  the  urine. 
It  appears  fometioies  altogether  uneven  on  the  inner 
fide,  being  full  of  eminences  and  irregular  ruga;  whea 
empty,  ar.d  in  its  natural  Hate  of  contraction.  Thefe 
inequalities  difappear  when  the  bUddcr  i»  full,  or  when 
it  is  artificially  difiended  by  air,  or  by  iojedUng  aoyli* 
quid. 

The  externa]  fibres  of  the  mufi:alar  euat  are  note  m* 

merous  than  the  intrrra!  ;  and  the  niofV  lur.L^it  aJina!  an- 
terior fibres  form  a  kind  ui  iacu nation  round  the  uta- 
chus  at  the  top  of  the  bladder,  ir.uc  h  like  that  of  one  of 
the  flelhy  portions  which  furround  the  fupcrior  orifice 
of  the  ftomach,  and  lower  exuemity  of  tbe  gfaphi^ust 
This  incunrationpafib  behind  the  urachtts. 
The  portion  of  the  peritonwum  which  covers  diepo- 

ftcrior  convex  fide  of  the  l.l.idJ'  i,  fi  inn  a  \  cry  promi- 
nciit  tra.nlvLile  fold,  when  thi;  biaJuci  js  contracted, 
which  dif.ippc.irs  when  the  bladd.-r  is  extended.  This 
fold  fui rounds  the  poilcrior  half  of  tbe  bladder,  and  its 
two  extremities  arc  elongated  toward  each  fide,  by  which 
elongatioos  a  kind  of  lateral  ligaznents  of  the  body  of 
the  bladder  is  formed,  which  are  more  confiderablc  ia 
children  than  in  adults. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  which  dekrves  tbe 
name  of  fundus  mudi  better  dian  the  upper  part,  is  per- 
forated by  dueeopeniiMp,  one  aoMnor  aiM  two  poAerkr. 
Tbe  anterior  opening  is  formed  by  an  clongation  of  sil 
the  proper  coats,  in  form  of  a  gullet,  turned  much  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  inner  orifice  ot  tbe  roftrum 
of  the  head  of  an  alembic.  This  tlongitioa  i«  caliei 
the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  other  two  openings  in  the  true  fundus  of  tbe 
bladder  are  formed  by  the  ureters,  which,  in  their  courfc 
downward,  run  behind  the  Awfmatic  veflels,  and  then 
behind  the  lower  pr.rt  of  the  bladder,  approaching  pear 
each  other.    Sec  UaET£Rs. 

Each  ureter  lies  between  the  umbilical  artery  anl 
vas  deferens  of  the  fame  fide  i  the  artery  lying  on  tbe 
out  fide  of  the  aieter,  and  tbe  vas  deferens  tm  t}iein(td«. 

Afterwards  they  get  between  the  v.if.i  defcrent^a  -'.r.d 
the  bladder,  croffing  thefe  canals;  and  tlun,  at  aboui  a 
finger's  breadth  from  each  other,  they  b<'p.,n  to  pitrc* 
the  coats  of  the  bladder.  They  run  a  little  way  be- 
tween the  mufcular  £.nd  r.crvout  COOtl,  and  open  int» 
the  bladder  obliquely,  fomcthing  nearer  each  other  tlaas 
when  they  firft  entered  its  coats. 

'fhc  oiifites  of  the  urcfrrs  in  the  bladder  are  fotrse- 
thiiiL' oval  and  narrower  than  the  cavity  of  the  ureters 
imniediattly  above  them.  The  eilgc  of  thefe  orifices  is 
very  thin,  and  fccms  to  be  formed  merely  by  the  unioa. 
of  the  internal  coat  of  tbe  bladder  wish  that  of  tlw 
ureters 

The  aitcries  of  the  bladder  are  furniflied  by  the  hrpo- 

^artricae  or  iliacx  intern.ir  i  bein;',  rami  of  the  arrt  ria 
fciattca,  epigattrica,  and  umbiticalis,  oa  each  fi«ie.  I'he 
veins  cone  Hcom  Chofi»  of  the  lame  names  with  the  ar- 
teries. 

The  nerves  of  tbe  bladder  come  from  tbe  crursle^,  noA 

alfo  from  the  fympathetici  maxiini,  by  means  of  thnr 
communication  with  the  cruralcs.  It  has  likewiie  fome 
nerves  from  the  pfemis  mcfensericiis  inferior*  IP'iif/bnff 

Anattmj. 

The  difeafei  of  the  bladder  are  the  ftone,  iaSamma* 
ttons,  ulcers,  &c.  See  tbe  article  Stone,  tu. 
For  tbe  other  bhdders  of  the  body,  fee  the  article  Ve- 

5ICt'LA. 

y/xr-BtADDER,  in  phyfiology.    See  the  ajitulc  Ais- 
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BLADE,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the  flower,  or  flo- 
rid attire  of  a  plant,  w^ich  aiiics  out  of  the  concave  of 
iheflieatb,  and,  at  the  top^  tifually  divides  into  two 
parts,  which  arc  cnvrrcd  with  globules  of  the  faoje  na- 
ture as  thofc  cif  the  ap  ices,  but  not  fo  copious. 

The  blaJc  runs  through  the  hollow  of  the  Ihcath  :!rid 
t»fe,  and  is  fattened  to  the  convex  of  the  fccd-cafe,  hav- 
ing its  head  and  fides  bcfct  with  globules,  which  thro' 
aglafr  appear  like  titraip-leedsi.and  which,  in  fomc 
plants,  gro«r  dofe  to  foot-fbtkt.  Thefe  globules,  as 
the  blade  fprings  up  from  within  the  Hieath,  arc  nill  ruH- 
bed  off,  and  fo  ftand  like  a  powder  oi>  both.  In  lomc 
plants,  aj  knap-weed,  they  feem  alfo  togrow  on  the  in- 
iide  of  the  ibeath,  as  appears  on  fpltttiog  it  with  a  pm. 
The  head  of  a  blade  it  dirided  ufuaUy  into  two  ^  but 
fooietimes,  as  in  cichoiy,  into  three  parts,  wbtcbf  bjr 
degrees,  curl  outward,  like  fcorpion-grafs. 

Blade,  in  conimcrcc,  a.  thin  {lender  piece  of  metal, 
cither  forf^ed  by  the  hammer,  or  run  and  caft  in  moulds, 
to  be  afterwards  iharpMcd  toapoint,  edge,  «r  the  like. 

BLAFART,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin^  cuncnt  at 
Cdogn.  worth  fbmediing  than  a  ftrdiing  of  our 
money. 

BLAIN,  among  farriers,  a  diftctnpcr  incident  to 
Icafts,  being  a  certain  bladder  growing  on  the  root  ot' 
the  tongue,  againft  the  wind  pipe,  which  fwells  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  to  Hop  the  brt  ath.  It  comes  by  great  cha- 
fing and  heating  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  perceived  by  the 
hems  gaping  and  holding  out  his  tont^uc,  and  foaming 
at  the  mouth  :  to  cure  it,  caft  the  bealt,  t  ike  forth  hii 
tongue,  and  then  flitting  the  bladder,  waib  it  gently 
with  vinci;3r  and  a  little  ^It. 

^  BLANCHING,  in  general,  implies  the  art  of  bleach- 
ing Or  whitening.  See  BiaAcmKo. 

Blavchinc  of  copper  h  done  various  ways,  fo  a; 
toraskc  it  rcfcmble filver.  If  it  be  done  tor  lale,  it  is  fe- 
lony, by  8  and  9  William  111.  ch.  xxvi.  * 

Blanching,  in  coinage,  the  operation  performed 
on  the  planchets  or  pieces  of  filver,  to  give  them  the 
requifitc  luftrc  and  brightnefs.  They  alfo  blanch  pieces 
«f  plate,  when  they  would  have  them  continue  white, 
or  have  only  fome  parts  of  them  burnifhed. 

Blanching,  as  it  is  now  pradifed,  is  performed  by 
heating  the  pieces  on  a  kind  of  peel  with  a  wood-fire, 
in  the  manner  of  a  reverberatory  ;  fo  that  the  fiamc 
pafles  over  the  peel.  The  pieces  being  fufliciently  heat- 
eJ,  anil  c(x>l!:d  again,  are  put  fucceflively  to  h<;!i  In  two 
pans,  whi(h  are  of  copper:  in  thefe  they  put  water, 
common  fait,  and  tartar  of  MotU)ielier.  When  they 
have  been  well  drained  of  th;^-  water  in  a  copper  ficvc, 
tb^  throw  fand  and  frelh  water  over  them  {  and  when 
isff  they  are  well  rubbed  with  towels. 

Bt  ANCHINO,  among  gardeners,  an  operation  whereby 
certain  fa'.lads,  roots,  «c,  are  icndand  whiter  than  th^ 
would  otherwife  be. 

It  is  this :  after  pruning  oS*  the  tops  and  the  roots  of 
the  plants  to  be  blanched,  they  plant  them  in  trenches 
about  ten  inches  wide,  and  as  many  deep,  more  or  left 
as  is  jud?:ed  nrrcfT.irv  ;  as  thcv  grow  up,  care  is  taken 
to  cover  ttum  with  earth,  witliin  four  or  five  inches  of 
thrir  top;,  ;  this  is  repeateti,  trom  tinie  to  time,  tor  five 
or  fix  weeks,  in  which  time  they  wiii  be  ht  for  ufe,  and 
of  awhitifb  colour  where  covered  by  the  earth. 

Blakchiko  alfo  denotes  the  operation  of  corering 
iron  plates  with  a  thin  coat  or  croft  of  tin. 

BLANK,  or  BtANC,  properly  fignifiei  white.  See 
White. 

Bi  ANK,  in  coinmc;rr,  :j  void  or  unwritten  place 
which  mcri  hants  fometimes  leave  in  their  day-books  or 
journals.  It  is  alfo  a  piece  of  paper,  at  the  bottom  of 
wbich  a  perlMi  has  figned  his  name,  the  reft  being 
void.  Theft  are  commonly  intruded  into  the  hands  of 
a: biters,  to  be  fitted  uj>  a^.  they  fhall  tbildc  proper,  lo 
terminate  any  difpute  or  iaw-fuit. 

Blank-Bar,  in  law,  the  Suae  widi  common  bar. 
See  the  article  Bar. 

BtAstK-TtcKETS,  in  lotteries,  thofe  drawn  without 
any  prize. 

Blank-Verse,  in  the  moJi^rn  poetry,  that  compofcd 
of  a  certain  number  of  fyllables,  without  the  aHillancc 
of  rh)-mc.  Sec  the  articles  Vsrse  aud  Ruymi, 


Blank.   See  Point-Blank. 

BLANKET,  a  coverlet  for  a  bed  :  a  ftuft"  commomy 
made  of  •white  wool,  and  wrought  in  a  loom  like  clothj 
with  this  difference,  that  they  are  crolTcd  like  ferges. 

When  they  come  from  the  loom,  they  are  fcnt  to  the 
fuller  ;  an;!  attcr  they  have  been  fulled  and  well  cleaned, 
th(. V  arc  napped  with  a  fuller's  thiftlc. 

Til  ere  arc,ilfo  blankets  made  with  the  hair  of  Icvenl 
animals,  as  that  of  goaU,  dogy,  and  others. 

1'he  manufsAure  of  Uanfcets  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Witney  in  Oxfordfljire,  where  it  is  advamrd  to  that 
height^  that  no  other  place  comes  near  it.  bcme  attri- 
bute a  great  part  of  tiie  excellency  of  the  Witney  blank- 
ets to  the  ablterfivc,  nitrous  water  of  the  river  Windrufli, 
wherewith  they  are  fcoured ;  others  rather  think  they  owe 
it  to  a  peculiar  w^  of  loofe  fpioning,  which  the  people 
have  thereabouts.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  place  has  en- 
groflcd  almoft  the  whole  trade  of  the  nation  for  this  com- 
modity ;  infomuch  that  the  wool  fit  for  it  centers  here 
frcm  the  furthermoft  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  arc 
faid  to  be  at  leaft  fi*ty  blanketers  in  that  town,  who, 
amongil  them,  have  at  leaft  one  hundied  and  fifty  looms, 
and  employ  three  thoufand  perfons,  from  children  of 
eight  years  old,  who  work  out  about  a  hundred  packs  of 
wool  per  week. 

BLANQUILLE,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  filver  coio^ 
current  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  all  that  part  of 
t  he  coaft  of  Barbary.  It  is  worth  about  three  hal^ence 
of  our  money. 

ULASPf^EMY,  an  intiienity  or  inlury  offered  to  the 
Almit^hty,  by  denying  what  is  bis  due,  and  of  right  be- 
longing to  him;  or  by  attributing  to  the  creature  Chat 
which  IS  due  only  to  the  Creator. 

The  primitive  church  diftinguifted  Wafphemy  into 
three  forts,  i.  The  bl.ifphcming  of  spoflatcs,  whom 
the  heathen  perflcutors  obiiged  not  only  to  deny,  but  to 
curfc  Chrift.  Thefe  blaCphemers  wercpunifhcd'with  the 
highcft  degree  ot  ecclefiaftical  ceiffutc.  2.  The  blaf- 
phctny  ot  heretics,  and  other  profane  Chriilians.  In 
this  fenfo,  tliey  included  not  only  thofe  who  maintained 
impious  dodrincs,  but  thofe  who  uttered  profane  and 
bIa(phcmo!is  words,  derogatory  to  the  majefty  and  honour 
ot  God.  The  (amc  puniOimcnt  that  was  inflifled  upon 
heretics  and  facrilcgious  perfons,  WIS  confequcmly  ths 
fate  of  this  fort  of  blafphemora.  «.  The  Wafphemy 
againft  the  Holy  Ghoft,  eottceming  which  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  varied.  Some  apply  it  to  the  fin  of  lapfui" 
into  idolatry  and  apoftacy,  and  denying  Chnil  m  time  ol" 
pcrlecution.  Others  made  it  confift  in  denying  Chrift 
to  God :  others,  in  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  :  and  others  place  it  in  a  perverfc  and  malictous 
afcribing  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  power 
of  the  devil  j  and  that  againft  exprefs  kno;viedgc  and 
conviflion  of  confdcncc. 

Blafphcmy,  among  the  Jews,  was  pnnifhcd  by  floning 
the  offender  to  death.  With  us  it  i;  ;  :  [!:able  at  com- 
wmi  law,  by  fine  and  piliorv.  And  by  a  ftatute  of 
wMam  HI.  if  any  perfon  ihall,by  writine;  or  fpcaking, 
denvany  of  the  perfons  in  the  Trinity,  be  fhall  be  inca- 
pable of  any  office  )  and  for  the  fecorul  ofTcnce,  be  dif- 
ab^ed  to  fue  in  any  ailions,  to  be  an  executor,  kc. 

BLAST,  in  a  general  fenfc,  denotes  any  violent  ex- 
plofion  of  air,  whether  occafioned  by  gun-powdery  or  by 
the  adion  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

Blasts,  among  mttiers,  the  fame  with  damps.  Sc« 
die  article  Damt. 

Blast,  or  Blight,  in  hufbandry.   Sec  Blight. 

BLASTING,  a  term  ufcd  by  miners  for  the  tearing 
up  rocks,  which  lie  in  their  way,  by  the  force  of  gun<« 
powder. 

In  order  to  do  thi?,  a  deep  hole  is  made  in  the  mck, 
which  being  charged  with  gunpowder,  they  hll  it  up  } 
having  only  •  loucb-hole,  with  a  match  to  fire  tb* 

charge. 

BLAZE,  a  white  fpot  in  a  horii:'s  face. 
BLAZING-STAK,  the  fame  with  eomt»#  See  ths 
artidQCoMtT. 

BLAZONING,  or  Blazon-rt,  in  heraldry,  thctrt 
of  dccypherinp  the  arms  of  noble  families. 

The  word  originally  (ignifiei>  the  blowing  or  winding 
of  a  horn,  and  was  introduced  into  heraldry  as  a  term 
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dcnoriiii3  the  defcription  of  thin2;s  ^lornc  in  arni%  with 
their  proper  fiKnifications  and  intendments,  from  an  an- 
cient cuftom  tnc  heralds,  wtotme  jtidces,  hsdof  wind- 
ing «ii  hpm  at  jufta  and  tournaments.  When  they  explain- 
ed and  re«iordea  the  atchievements  of  knights. 

In  W.i/oiiiiiri;  a  coat  (jf  ariTis,  vou  irnifV  always  begin 
with  (he  luld,  and  next  procc«;d  lo  the  charge;  ana  if 
there  be  many  things  borne  in  the  fichl,  you  murt  hrit 
name  that  which  is  immediately  lytn^  upon  the  helJ. 
Yourcxf^Oions  muft  be  vrry  (hort anaexinefivc,  with- 
out any  expletiva,  necdlcts  repetitions,  or  particles. 
Such  termi  for  the  colours  muft  be  ufed,  as  arc  awfceabfc 
to  the  (Nation  and  quality  of  the  bearer.  All  jxrlons  be- 
neath the  decree  of  a  noble,  muft  have  their  coats  bli- 
concd  by  colours  and  metals ;  noblemen  hj  pnCKMil 
ftones,  and  king»  and  princes  by  planets. 
.  6LEA,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  inner  rind  or 
hailc.  It  may  be  coi-fi  I'-rtd  a'^  .sn  .ilft  mbhge  of  ftraight 
fibres  ranged  vertiLMlly  -nd  parallel  to  one  an- 
other. 

While  the  blea  remains  any  thing  foft,  and  reuins 
femewhat  of  the  nature  of  bark,  it  may  maintain  a  feeble 
wgetation  i  but  when  it  is  grown  abfolutcljr  hard  and 
woody,  it  can  no  longer  oontrihHte  theme 

BLEACHING,  the  arc  or  method  of  whiteniogtineiM, 
ftufB,  fiiks,  hair,  wax,  &c. 

This  art,  or  rather  the  different  procefTes  in  which  it 
conftfts,  being  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  fcveral  manu- 
faiturcs,  the  reader  will  not,  we  prefumc,  be  difpleafed 
to  Jitid  it  explained  in  a  particular  and  iocelligint 
manner. 

The  proper  materials  for  bleaching  cither  linen  yarn, 
or  cloth,  are  wood-aflics  brought  from  Mufcovy  and 
Germany,  and  Cafloup,  alfo  a  Cait  of  aflies  imported 
from  Dantzick.  But  the  common  wood*aflies  and  werd- 
dhes  made  in  this  kingdom,  are  as  good  as  theheft,  un- 
lefe  it  be  for  bleaching  cloth  of  a  very  high  price.  He 
that  would  bleach  well,  muft  be  provided  with  a  conve- 
nient bleaching  yard,  blcaching-boufe,  and  all  things 
fuitable  ;  for  ihtfu  in  trade  fail  in  the  event.  He  ought 
to  have  hit  bleachlng-yard  well  watered.  The  nature  of 
the  water  ought  to  he  foft,  fuchaa  will  break  ibpe.  The 
yard  ought  to  he  fi>  iiioated,  as  that  in  the  drmight  of 
fummcr  the  trenches  ajid  pipes  may  be  connaiitiy  frjp 
plied.  As  fur  the  bleaching-houfc,  it  ought  to  be  tur- 
niihed  with  good  coppers  and  boilers,  good  tubs  for  buck, 
ins,  and  alfo  ftands  and  vau  for  keeping  the  feveral  forts 
ma  degrees  of  lyes,  and  other  neat  ftaads  and  vats  for 
keeping  the  milic,  or  acidulatealiquor. 

In  the  bleaching  of  your  yarn,  you  muft  (irft  open  each 
hank,  and  lay  it  in  your  bucking  tub  ;  then  cover  your 

iarn  with  cold  water,  and  let  it  liccp  for  about  nine 
ours :  therefore  let  go  that  water  by  means  of  a 
cock,  which  ought  to  be  fixed  near  the  hottom  of  your 
tub ;  and  then  fill  it  again  with  water.   Continue  thus 

to  f.etp  and  cleanfc  xour  )^rn  fiiMii  its  I'l'rh ,  ti!!  fuch 
time  as  yon  perceive  th.it  the  water  i.;-  no  w^y  toul  that 
comes  rroni  i( ;  then  withdraw  your  yarn  out  of  your 
tub,  and  rinfe  it  well  in  clear)  water.  After  riniing  it, 
you  muft  wring  out  all  the  water,  by  wringing  three  or 
four  hanks  at^a  time :  then  Jay  it  out  to  dry  in  your 
bleaching-yard  ;  but  he  ftirc  never  to  heat  or  beetw  it 
By  the  titnc  your  yarn  is  pcrrt>551y  dry,  you  are  tf)  be 
provided  with  lye  proper  lut  bucking.  I  he  firft  bucking 
you  give  your  yarn,  ought  to  be  with  your  ftrongeft  lye. 
Your  yarn  being  quite  dry,  you  muft  dip  three  or  four 
hanlu  at  a  time,  and  lay  them  in  your  bucking  tub,  in 
the  moft  equal  and  even  manner  that  poffibly  you  can  ; 
never  preiSng  them  too  much,  to  the  end  the  lyc  may 
the  better  pierri:  and  penetrate  them.  All  your  yarn 
being  thus  laid  in  your  tub,  put  the  remainder  of  your 
lye,  in  which  you  dtp  your  yarn,  tnio  a  pot  or  pan,  and 
make  a  Qow  lire  under  it,  taking  care  not  to  beat  your 
lyefi)  (brtbe  firft  live  hours,  whilft  you  are  thus  butking, 
but  that  you  nuybcablc  to  endure  \  our  hartd  in  It.  Yout 
fire  made,  you  mult  very  olien  t.iLc  out  fomc  of  youi  lye, 
and  |>our  k  u]>un  your  v.irn  in  your  tub  ;  then  you  mutt 
increate  your  fire  gradually  and  flowly,  ib  as  m  four 
hours  time  nipte  to  bring  your  lya  to  boil :  during  all 
whicb  time,  you  muft  coMinue  to  take  your  lye  out  of 
I 


ynur  rr.pper,  and  put  it  into  your  tub  Lv  fmall  quantitin 
at  a  time.  When  your  lye  begins  to  boii,  you  muft  iet  it 
boil  on  for  three  hours,  during  the  whole  time  lading  or 
pouring  your  lye  out  of  your  temper  into  your  tub ;  fo  that 
you  wul  be  twelve  hours  bucking  your  yarn.   If  your  lye 
was  ftrong  and  good,  your  yarn  will  bebrought  toayciloiw 
colour,  it  the  improper  preparing  of  fome  flax  does  not 
hinder  it :  but  where  you  find  your  yarn,  or  part  of  it,  doo 
aut  attain  to  this  yellow  colour,  you  muft  repeat  buck- 
ing until  it  anfwers  yaw  ends.    When  your  yarn  is  fuf. 
ficiently  bucked  for  your  purpofe,  you  muft  take  it  out, 
rinfe  it  in  cold  water,  and  wring  it  well  ';  uktng  care  ta 
wring  but  three  or  four  hanks  at  a  time,  that  it  may  the 
better  endure  the  labour.  Be  fiire  never  to  S*  at  or  beetle 
it,  .15  hath  been  alre.ily  oblervrd.     1  l;t-t;  i,irc_d  it  o;.: 
in  your  bleaching  yard  ^  where  it  muit  lie  expoied  to 
the  weather  for  three  or  four  days  before  yoo  turn  it. 
When  that  time  is  over,  turn  it,  and  let  itoedietetill 
the  lide  that  is  undermoft  be  as  good  a  cdoiir  as  the 
other.    You  muft  water  yarn  on  tr.c  bleaching-yard  Is 
yuu  do  cloth,  that  it  may  whiten  thcfooncr,  and  lie  the 
(horier  time  upon  the  green.   This  bleaching  which 
was  juft  now  prefcribed  to  be  |^ven  to  your  yarn,  is  not 
intended  to  make  it  very  white,  hut  chiefly  to  cleanCs 
k  from  the  filth  that  is  incident  to  it,  that  yai;-  clith 
may  be  the  thicker  and  ftrongcr,  and  with  more  eaie 
brought  to  a  colour  when  it  come«  to  be  bleached. 
Wherefore  bleach  your  yarn  for  all  kinds  of  cloth, 
except  cambricks  and  lawns,  the  yam  whereof  ilmdl 
not  he  bleached  before  it  he  ssovca. 

BLRACNtwc  if  Lhun  Oub.  fn  order  to  peribm  thb 
operation,  you  muft  begin  with  it  as  you  did  with  y:  i;r 
yarn,  by  ftccpmg  it  in  cold  water  in  your  tub  for  iiirx 
hours ;  then  change  the  water  on  it,  till  fuch  time  as  you 
can  perceive  that  the  water  ia  no  longer  difcoioured^ 
rinic,  wring,  and  lay  it  out  to  bleach,  obferving  coa- 
fhintljr  to  water  it  fo  as  never  to  fulFer  it  to  be  too  dry. 
When  it  hath  lain  three  or  four  days  thus  on  the  grab, 
and  is  dry,  you  muft  t.ikc  hold  of  each  piece,  one  after 
another,  by  the  (elvec'ce,  and  draw  the  cbtb  to  foo, 
{bill  hoMiagit  in  the  moft  even  manner  that  yoo  au, 
unnl  you  come  to  dw  farther  end,  srith  Ae  conxia  m 
whidi  ym  tie  your  doth  very  loofety  in  diettttddle  of 
the  folds,  .ind  fo  Jay  it  in  your  bucking- tub,  with  the 
two  leK'tdges  upwatds.    This  you  mvl\  do  until  you 
have  placed  as  much  cloth  in  your  tub  a?  wdl  cover  the 
bottom  of  it,  taking  care  not  to  pack  the  cloth  fo  cioie 
but  that  yoar  lye  may  penetrate  to  all  parts  equally  ;  aoi 
at  the  fame  time  you  muft  obferve,  never,  if  pofliblc,  to 
buck  your  cloth  but  when  it  is  very  dry.    When  yoo 
haic  laid  the  tirft  range  of  cloth  in  your  tub,  you  autft 
pour  aj>  much  milk-warm  lye  on  it  as  will  fiiiScientlf 
foak  through  all  pans  of  your  cloth.  Then  you  muft 
lay  another  range  in  the  ume  nanncr  at  yarn  did  fte 
fim  i  pour  on  more  lye  until  that  be  foaked  as  the  oilMr 
was  i  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  your  tub  he  full.  That 
done,  you  muft  becin  to  buck,  for  twelve  hours  togt- 
thcr,  oblerviiin  the  directions,  in  relation  to  the  fire, 
given  for  the  former  article.    Your  two  firft  buckiflga 
ought  to  be  of  very  ftrong  lye  }  bot  afietwarda  JTOtt 

fhould  abate  of  that  ftrength  io  proportion  aa  fsor 
cloth  grows  neater  to  its  perfcjfion  of  whtteneA,  left 

you  make  it  rotten  and  unferviccablc  by  over-ftrong  lycL 
After  each  bucking  you  muft  carry  it  flraight  to  the 
bleaching-yard,  where  it  ought  tolie  forty-eight  hours. 
I'his  you  muft  perform  fuccci&vcly  as  many  tiows  as  jroia 
fee  occafion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clodi,  mm 
the  buck  to  the  bleaching-yard,  and  frtxn  the  bleaching- 
yard  to  the  buck,  before  you  begin  to  ufe  it  with  milk  ; 
it-.ll  givinn  It  weaker  he  alter  the  rwo  tlrft  buckings, 
and  conftantty  obfcrving  to  water  your  cloth  on  the 
grafs,  fo  a^  never  to  fufl^jr  it  to  be  dry  during  thrle 
bleachings.  It  is  impoffible  to  prefcribr  a  certain  rule-, 
or  to  imSt  the  pivcife  number  of  |itickin-->  that  oughc 
u,  't-  '^'ivn  to  cloth,  becaufe  th.it  depends  on  the  lort^ 
or  tiiids  you  are  to  bleach  ;  ajid  theicfore  the  experi- 
ence and  jad-niint  of  the  bleacher  niuft  guide  him 
therein.  Vour  thin  fine  cloths  will  bleach  much  fooner 
than  your  cc at K-  or  ftiff  ftohborn  cloths  will  do:  but 
both  loru  moft  be  dry  when  you  put  them  into  the  milk  i 
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ti7  which  will  anfwerthc  fame  ptirpofc,  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter rendered  acid  by  oil  of  vitriol,  in  Uic  propqition  of 
lialf  an  ounce  of  the  latter  to  a  gallon  of  the  former. 

The  milking  of  cloth  or  laying  it  ui  an  acidulated  li- 
quor, was  not  nfed  till  of  late  {  mt  it  it  found  by  expc- 
riftu-e  to  contribute  greatly  to  brinij  cloth  to  a  g<xitl  co- 
lour.   It  has  been  alrcaiJy  obfcrvcd,  that  you  niuit  have 
larj^e  luhs  or  vats  for  the  Icccping  of  your  niilk.  Thcfc 
vars,  which  (hould  hold  a  ton  or  two  a-piece,  yuu  ought 
to  keep  full  of  butter-milk,  or  four  milk,  as  it  is  com- 
awniy  called,  (kinmed  milk,  whey,  and  the  like,  mixed 
together ;  there  to  ftand  and  Ibar  unril  you  tuve oecaJion 
to  ufe  them.    It  Is  very  rirc  that  your  milk  proves  too 
four ;  but  if  at  any  time  it  fhoulJ,  abate  its  fourncfs  by 
adding  cold  water,    \Vhcn  your  cloth  is  dry,  and  ready 
ID  be  milked,  have  a  great  tub  with  milk  fct  half-way  in 
fbeeround.   Your  doth  being  well  foakcd  thi^rcin,  you 
mult  prefi  it  domwidi  heavy  planks  or  weights,  fo  as  it 
may  not  be  railed  by  the  fermentation  that  will  be  in  your 
milk  or  acid  liquor     When  the  cloth  has  lain  a  while, 
take  care  that  thefe  weights  be  fufficient ;  and  that  your 
planks  be  neither  of  new  oak  or  alder,  for  thofe  woods 
jpoil  and  fiain  cloth  mr  much,  at  will  alio  leveral  fof  tt 
oir  ftonec,  if  laid  tipon  doth  rither  in  the  tabt  or  in  the 
field.    Thus  your  cloth  muft  ftcep  for    I~.il>  forty-eight 
hours  ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  for  three  days       dircc  nii^hts ; 
for  it  will  be  lo  much  the  better  for  the  cloth  :  then  Iprcad 
it  on  the  green,  and  water  it  well,  to  prevent  its  drying 
wnA  the  milk  or  acid  in  it :  when  this  is  fufficiently  aone 
iFjjr  watering,  you  mnft  rinfe  the  cloth,  and  vraih  it  well 
with  a  father  of  Ibpe.  Your  next  baflnefs  it  to  buck  the 
cinth  a-ain  juft  as  it  cooies  from  the  fope-fuds  ;  and 
wiit  ji  aucketi,  you  muft,  without  further  rinfing,  fj^read 
it  on  the  grafs  in  your  bleaching-yard  :  there  it  muft  re- 
main expofed  to  the  air  for  two  days  and  two  nighu,  and 
be  ceonntly  wMered  in  the  day-time,  when  you  lay  it 
out  to  bleach.    This  operation  muft  be  repeated  Itx,  fe- 
Tcn,  or  eight  times  fucceflively,  until  you  perceive  your 
cloth  is  come  to  the  colour  you  defire  to  give  it ;  that  is, 
jrou  mud  milk,  then  bleach,  then  wafli,  then  fopc,  and 
«puck  by  turns,  until  you  attain  your  end  {  for  it  is  im- 
poffihle  to  prapofe  «  certain  rule^  iNKaufe  of  the  ^reat  va^ 
ffcTf  of  ckidi :  only  <hi«  muft  be  obfenred,  tiiat  each  time 
you  btick,  you  muft  fpcnd  twelve  hoars,  during  all  which 
time  yuu  Ought  to  be  conftantly  lading  or  pouring  the 
)ye  into  your  tub,  according  to  the  former  direflions;  for 
otherwil'c  you  may  chance  to  burn  your  cloth,  cfpccially 
when  the  ive  grows  hot.    This  rule  h  alfu  conllantly  to 
be  obli^ire^  tnat  your  cloth  be  very  dry  when  you  lay  it 
in  the  milk  or  acid  liquor.  This  laft  time  you  milk  your 
cloths,  you  ought,  inflead  f)f  ilie  ufu.;!  wafhing  or  riniing, 
to  l^y  tlicm  in  an  open  cilierii ;  where  pi-oplc  with  clean 
feet  Ihould  tread  them  very  well  for  half  an  hour  at  lealh 
That  done,  wafli  them  widi  clean  water,  until  you  per- 
-  ccive  tiie  fluid  to  be  no  way  difedooicd :  then  luving 
rtiadf  your  biirkin;'-tiib  v"ry  clean,  lay  your  cloths  in  it 
jull  as  you  did  at  hrit,  and  ftccp  them  in  warm  water  for 
an  hour  :  then  let  go  that  wattr,  and  llccp  them  a  fccond 
ooie  in  water  fomcwhnt  warmer,  for  an  hour  longer :  let 
iktt  water  go  Kkewift ,  and  fteep  your  cloths  a  third  time 
la  waterwt  wamer  than  the  former }  but  not  fo  hotas  to 
boil.      ihis  laft  fteeping  need  not  be  near  fo  long  at  the 
preceding  i  half  an  hour  is  fuflicicnt.    Then  take  out 
your  cloth,  rinlc  and  wring  it  well,  th:.t  it  m  iy  be  cicanfcd 
£001  the  lye,  milk,  or  acid  liquor,  and  Tope,  and  niadc 
maorc  Tufccptible  of  receiving  the  ftsurch  and  blue;  which 
Jv  dhe  laeitt  opetation. 

It  is  impottble  to  prelcribc  a  certain  rule  for  pireparing 
©rflarch  to  drefs  your  cloth,  bccaufe  of  the  great  wiety 
of  clotbs  which  mud  be  maJc  :  fine  thin  cloths  require  a 
vbickcr  and  more  fubibmul  ilarch  than  coarfcr  cloths 
Akf  thcrcfniv  it  is  requifite  that  bleachers  (hould  have 
fbcne  cacpericDceand  knowkdgethere  in.  Every  laumlrcf* 
^nows  how  to  make  ftarch,  and  prepare  it  for  the  beauti- 
fyinz  *>f"        linen  :  b!;t  t^c  Ilarch  made  ufe  of  in  this 
Cj^de  ia  much  thinner  tnau  theirs.    The  way  to  make  it 
|y  this  :    I'l"  the  boiler  or  pan,  wherein  you  delign  to 
your  ftarch,  about  three  quarters  full  of  water  ^ 
dt9  mier  boils,  pour  into  it  us  much  ilarch  diflblvcd 
in  watrr*  as  will  cnmpleatly  fill  your  boiler »  keep  it 
Hirring  perrpetually,  left  it  bWDf  and  kt    bo3  fof' Mlf 
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an  fiDur,  cr  tbcrcabnuU  ;  then  uke  it  off  the  firc<  ilrald 
it  into  another  vciicl  wiiii  warm  water,  in  proportion  tO 
the  cloth  you  dcfitjn  to  drefs,  uking  great  care  to  keep  it 
(lirrin^,  breaking  and  dtHblving  the  clods  of  ftarch,  that 
the  whole  may  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  or  conliflcncy* 
When  this  part  of  the  operation  is  finifheJ,  mix  powder 
blue  in  water,  in  fuch  proportion  as  you  wtuild  give  your 
cloth  a  higher  or  a  Irowcr  colour,  and  add  it  to  your 
Ibrch  pre)>aretl  as  abo.vc.  By  this  means  you  may  rnake 
your  ftarch  thicker  or  thinner,  as  you  think  will  lot  heft 
adapted  to  your  cloth.  Take  great  caie  never  to  ufis 
indigo,  orftone-blue  ]  beeaufe  it  gives  a  dull  dark  colour. 

When  you  have  thus  prepared  your  water  for  Harc'^ir:'. 
and  bluing,  put  your  cloth  into  it ;  and  when  it  is  well 
leaked,  take  it  out,  wring  it  very  hard,  and  fpread  it  on 
the  erafs  in  your  bieaching-yard  lo  dry.  You  will  gc« 
neraUy  find  that  the  blue  will  fettle  in  fomc  pa^ts  of  your 
cloth  more  than  in  othen  :  in  which  cafe  you  muft,  with 
a  dean  cloth  wet  in  water,  rub  fuch  parts  till  you  bring 
them  down  to  the  colour  they  ought  to  h;;\  e.  Your  cloths 
being  now  well  iiarched  and  blued,  according  to  thecir- 
eumitances  or  nature  thereof,  and  being  very  dry,  either 
fold  them  up  yourfclf,  or  fend  them  to  a  lapper. 

It  is  neceflary  to  add  a  word  or  two  in  refierence  to  the 
preparing  of  ly  ■  for  b  ck      v 'ir  cloth.    It  has  been 
already  mentiont  J,  tiut  tiie  belt  alhcs  yet  known  in  the 
world,  .ire  wood-aflics  and  caflbup.    liut  it  is  inipolEble 
to  prcfcribe  fuch  a  rule  as  would  render  a  jicrfon  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  bleaching  trade  perfed  ;  for  it  i^  in  this, 
at  in  every  other  mechanical  trade,  requiitte,  that  the 
perion  employed  ffiouM  have  experience  and  judgment 
enough  to  know  the  goodnef-.  or  lmpcrr<.>n:on  of  the  ma- 
terials to  be  employed  ;  but  thole  who  have  occa/lon  to 
make  ufe  of  wood-aflies,  and  cafToup,  will  find  that  the 
following  direfUons  will  be  of  great  fervice,  Caflbup 
and  wood-alhes  are  my  hard }  theiefore  you  muft  reduce 
them  feverally  into  powder;  then  to  each  hogfhcad  of 
boiling  water,  put  50  or  60  pound-weight  of  calfoup,  if 
you  defien  to  make  a  cafioup-lye  ;  or  the  like  weight  of 
wood-afnes,  if  you  intend  to  make  your  lye  of  that  ma- 
terial :  and  fo  in  proportion  as  to  the  quantity  you  would 
make.  Having  boiled  your  allies  in  the  water  about  half 
an  hour,  talw  me  fire  (torn  under  the  copper,  that  the  lye 
may  fettle ;  which  it  will  not  do  whilfl  there  is  any  heat 
under  it.  The  liquor  being  clear,  lade  it  gently  from  off 
the  af!ii  ,  r.ni!  put  it  into  a  vat}  where  you  muft  keep  it 
apart  from  the  reft,  till  you  have  uccafion  to  ufe  it:  then 
put  the  fame  quantity  of  water  into  your  copperas  atfirft) 
and  when  it  is  icttlcd.  Jade  it  off  as  before  into  another 
large  vat,  which  oueht  to  be  twice  or  thrice  bigger  than 
your  former,  becaufc  you  muft, mix  the  fccond  and  third 
lyes  together.    The  third  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  two  former.   The  two  latter  lyes  are  ftrengthened, 
by  adding  as  much  of  the  fixft  as  you  judge  necefUiy :  but 
be  fure  to  obferve  this  rule ;  let  your  lye  be  radier  Ibme- 
what  too  weak  than  too  flrong,  bccaufe  the  former  may 
be  fupplied  by  rc-bucking  your  cloth,  hut  if  the  btur 
ihould  happen,  it  will  burn  and  dcflfoy  the  whole.    ^  ou 
will  not  extract  the  whole  ftrength  of  \  our  aflies  by  thefe 
lyes,  and  therefore  muft  afterwards  take  them  out  of  your 
boiler,  and  lay  them  into  a  kind  of  ma£h  cub,  with  the 
bottom  fenced  with  ftraw  in  order  to  prevent  the  alhcs 
clrjd ding  about  the  hole  :  then  pour  cither  hot  at  cold  wa-- 
ter  upon  them,  and  kt  the  whole  be  well  mixed  or  mafhcd 
together  j  and  after  twenty-four  hours  foaking,  draw  it 
oft  as  you  do  wort.   This  you  ihould  repeat  as  long  aa 
vou  find  any  ftrength  in  tiK  sflics,  and  keep  thefe  feveral 
lyes  together,  wherewith  you  may  abate  the  force  of  your 
ftrongert  lyes,  in  proportion  »  you  find  your  cloth  to 
grow  nearer  the  colour  defircd.     You  will  h;,a  thefe 
wood-alhes  and  cailbupi-,  after  you  have  extracted  all  the 
lyeyou  can,  very  ufcful  for  manuring  cold  crounds. 
'  There  is  agrcat  diiTerence  between  calToup  and  wood' 
alhes.  The  mft,  being  of  a  bard,  harfti  quality,  is  more 
proper  for  your  firft  buckings,  before  you  put  \oiir  cloth 
to  the  jfnilk  or  acidulated  water  :  it  fearch^-s  and  purees 
the  cloth  w;th  more  force  than  the  other:  but  .jftrr  milk- 
ing, the  wood-^ifliis  are  moii  proper;  for  by  their  (oft 
oily  quality,  they  nonrifli  the  cloth,  and  at  the  fame  time 
clcanfe  it  from  its  fihh.    The  calToup,  if  ufed  after  the 
minUsig  w  acidtilatsni^  of  \uur  cloth,  may  make  it  too 
X  X  X  thin ; 
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thin  s  each  therefore  (liould  be  ufcd  in  thc.r  proper  fe^- 
fonl   for  nothing  will  fo  efFedually  bring  good,  int  .  rc 
pT.'inn,  and  advance  trade,  a»  an  honell  confcicnt.uu. 
diicharacof  duty  in  adealer.  .      r  f 

In  cafe  calloup  cannot  be  had.  ;oUinay  make  ufe  of 
woid-alhes  or  pot  afhcs  inftcad  of  ft.  The  dhea  of  any 
wood  or  pb-nt,  particularly  fiMmi«ndwhill»i«fur»e,*re 
good  for  bleachinv;  cloth. 

Explanation  of  PU?:  XVI. 

Fli.  1 .  !•  the  Meachtng-y«d,  orgreen-meado>A^,  where 

Unen  fprcad  on  ihc  ?rafs.    1  he  fpaCM  btlweeB  the  fc- 
pfies  are  fmall  can.iN  of  water,  wbtcb  h  frequently 
thrown  with  fcoop*  upon  the  linen. 
A,  B,C,  Fig^  a.  are  tab*  m  which  die  plecel  df  luicn 

itt  foJpcd.  I'LL 

D,  D,  E,  E,  the  ftand  or  frame  on  wl'ich  they  are 
fupporrc:i.  X.  X.X,  wooden  p.ih.  E,  E,  dHtofor 
holding  the  foap.  G,  G.  upn<^lu  p,eces  on  which  the 
diflies  are  placed 


Fig.  3.  D,E,  F,  f^uare  backs  for  hddmg  the  firfl^or 
ftrongcft  lyc.    ^  "  '      "  *  * 


G,H,I,  other  backs  for  receiving  the 
Ivc  when  It  has  acqtiired  a  faflicicnt  d«fee  of  ftrength, 
in  the  b  icks  D,  E,  F.  B,  another  back,  into  which  the 
»flies  are  thrown  out  of  the  backs  D,  E,  !•. 

A  a  furnace  in  Which  the  lyes  arc  boiled.  B,  a  large 
tub  for  receding  the  fccand  and  thud  he-:,  and  from 
which  there  ii  a  pafliffs  into  the  back  C,  where  it  is 

fuffcrcd  to  fettle.  ,    ^    •      1.  1      v  v  v 

P,  Ci_i  S,  oihtr  fi^rnaces  for  heating  the  lye.    J,  i»  I» 

the  tiru-  plat  es  oi  the  larnaces  l',<i.,  K..S. 

K  I   M  N    br2c  tubs  for  bucking  the  cloth  or  y^rti, 

blaisttl  opp^ue  to  t&c  fu'i»ces  P,Q,  R,  S »  during  which 

ijieration  the  lye  wtuma  into  the  furnaces  by  meant  of 

we  pipes  X.  .    ,      ..      .    1.  •  . 

Ble  aching  e/Hair  is  done  by  fpreading  the  hair  to 
be  bleached  upon  the  grafs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  linen, 
after  it  has  been  firft  walhed  out  in  a  lixivious  water. 

Thb  lye,  with  the  force  of  the  fun  and  ;iir,  brings  the 
hair  to  fo  perfeft  »  whitenefs,  that  the  moft  expenenccd 
perfon  may  be  deceived  therein  1  there  being  fcarcc  any 
way  of  dett-ainc  the  artifice,  but  by  hoiline  and  dmng 
it  /  which  le.ivcs  the  hair  of  the  colour  of  a  dead  wtlnut- 
trec  leaf. 

'  BlsaciUHG  tfSiii.  The  iilk,  being  yet  raw,  is  put 
into  alinen  ba;?,  and  thrown  into  a  vertel  of  boiling  nver 
ivr--T  in  which  fope  has  been  diflblvcd,  and  thus  by  led 
for  tvvo  or  three  hour*  ;  the  bag  being  turned  fcvcral 
times  taken  m.t  and  beaten,  then  waOied  out  in  cold 
water,  and  wrung  out 

of  cold  water,  mixed  with  fope  and  a  little  .nd:-o. 
'  The  indigo  givet  it  the  bluiih  call  liut  is.  obfervablc 

in  white ftlks.  j    n-i  u  • 

When  it  hn5  been  taken  Out  of  the  fecond  veflel,  it  is 
wrung  out,  .ind  all  the  water  and  fope  fouee««i  out, 
(hook  out  to  untwift,  and  fcparatc  the  thruaJi,  and  hung 
up  in  tbe  air  in  a  kind  of  ftove,  made  on  purpofc,  in 
which  fulphur  n  burnt,  the  vaoour  of  which  givea  the 
laft  degree  of  whiteneft  to  the  (ilk. 

BiE  Acmwo  Stuff.  There  arc  three  methods 

of  whitening  wooUen-ftufts}  the  firft  is  with  Wlterajid 
fope,  the-  fctond  is  with  vapour  of  fulphur,  the  third 
with  chalk,  indigo,  and  vapour  of  fulphur. 

For  the  firft,  when  tbe  ftutts  arc  cotr.t  irom  the  fulJing- 
miiU  they  arc  to  be  put  into  foped  water  pretty  hot,  and 
worked  afrelh  by  force  of  arms  over  a  bench,  which  ii- 
nifhcs  the  whitening  which  the  fulHng-mill  htd  begun ; 
in  tiic  Lift  place  thev  arc  to  be  wafh^d^out  in  fair  water 
and  dried  ;  this  is  called  the  natural  way  of  bleaching. 

The  (econd  method  is  what  iscomm-  nly  called  bleach- 
ing by  tbe  flower;  the  ftuff  is  firft  walhcd  in  river 
water,  and  then  put  to  dry  on  poles,  and  when  it  is  half 
c'rv  fprc-id  out  in  a  kind  of  Itove,  wherein  fulphur  is 
burnt,  the  vapour  of  which  diflPuftng  itfelf,  fticks  by  little 
«nd  little  over  all  tbe  ftulB*  and  givea  it  a  ^e  whiten 

*^rhe  third  method  is  thus;  after  the  ftuffs  have  hern 
waOuid,  they  are  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water,  impieg- 
natcd  with  chalk  and  indigo,  in  which  they  arc  well  agi- 
uted :  they  are  walhed  afieOi  in  elder  water,  then  balf 


drie^  on  poles,  and  then  fprcad  in  a  ftovc  to  receive  the 
vapour  of  the  fulphur,  which  finilhes  the  bleaching. 
This  is  to  be  remembered,  that  whett  a  ftdff  has  OOoe 

received  thr  ikam  of  fulphur,  it  will  licatce recdve toy 

beautiful  dye,  except  black  and  blue. 

Bleaching  sf  Wax.,  the  operation  of  changing  the 
colour  of  the  yellow  into  a  beautiful  white :  it  is  done 
in  the  following  manner.  .1 

The  common  yellow  wat  is  firft  reduced  into  finalt 
grains,  by  meltm!;  it,  and  throwing;  it  while  hot  intocold 
water,  or  fpreading  it  into  very  t'l^n  (  akcs.    The  war 
thus  granulated  or  flatted,  is  placed  in  the  open  air 
linen  cloths,  where  it  remains  ni^ht  and  d.ny,  it  being 
tMCeffary  that  it  be  expofcd  both  to  the  rays  of  the 
and  the  influence  of  the  dew.   After  thus  lying  a  confi. 
dcrable  time,  it  is  a^ain  melted  and  granulated,  or  flat- 
tened into  cakes,  and  once  more  expofcd  to  the  aftionof 
the  fun  and  dew-    Thcfe  cp.  r.;tio;ib  ?.re  alternately  per- 
formed till  the  wax  has  acquired  the  requiliic  degj^c  of 
whiteneft. 

nthe  fun  and  dew  have  pcrfe£lly  bleached  the 
w.i.\,  L  ii  niclt'  d  for  the  laft  time,  taken  out  of  the  cop- 
per with  a  ladle,  and  poured,  by  mt.a:i^  oi  a  double 
funnel,  into  ihailow  moulds  or  round  cavities  formed 
in  a  board,  the  moulds  being  ptevtoufly  wetted  witk 
cold  water,  that  the  wax  may  not  ftick  to  then  \ 
and  in  this  manner  the  cakes  of  white  urxx  we  ftr 


in  the  (hops  are  maie.  Thcfe  cake>  arc  then  t.;krn  out 
of  the  moulds,  and  again  expofcd  to  the  action  ot  the  air, 
dew,  and  fun,  for  two  days  and  two  ni;;hts,  in  order  to 
diy  them  thoroughly,  and  render  them  more  uanfpa* 
rent. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XV'II. 

The  upper  compartment  of  the  plate  rcprefents  a 
bleachtng-yafd  for  wax,  tilled  with  three  ftagec,  on 
which  tbe  wax,  after  being  melted  and  |ranularod,arn« 
ther  lamiiutcd,  in  the  melting-boufc,  is  expofcd  M  tbe 
a£lion  of  the  fun,  air,  and  dew. 

Fig.  3.  is  a  llagc  of  wood,  confifting  of  fourteen  fquare 
compartments,  and  fuppotteu  at  cai  h  angle  by  perpendi- 
cular pieces  of  wood.  In  the  frame  or  external  part  of 
the  ftage  a  number  of  holes  are  bored  tt  equal  diftancei 
from  one  another,  in  which  pins  and  fticks  are  placed. 

Fig.  2.  reprcfents  another  ftage,  with  the  pins  and 
fticks  placed  in  the  holes. 

Fig.  I.  is  another  ftage,  covered  with  linen  cloths, and 
on  thofe  cloth;^  a  quantity  of  wax,  after  being  melted 
and  laminated,  is  placed,  in  order  to  receive  the  influence 
of  the  fun,  air,  and  dew.  The  fides  of  the  dodm  am  ' 
faflened  to  the  (licks  thruft  into  the  holes,  by  meam  ©f 
crotciictii  or  braces  fcwcJ  to  the  ftUcdgcs. 

The  lower  compartment  of  the  plate  is  a  plan  of  the 
melting  faoufe  i  a  perfpe^ve  view  of  the  internal  part 
of  which  is  given  la  the  iqiper  compaitnent  of  {date 
XVIII. 

i\,  A,  A,  are  furnace*  or  coppeis  for  melting  the 
wax.  Theyarenadeofco|iper,aadwd]«tniiedonthe 

infide. 

B,C,  aiC  iaigetttbs  into  which  the  wax  runs  in  a  melted 
ftate  from  the  coppers,  by  means  of  proper  cocks,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  ptripeAIve  view  on  plate  XVIII,  and  there 

fufTelcd  to  fettle. 

li  B,  C  C,  arc  tubs  of  the  fame  kind,,  and  fupply  the 
places  of  the  former. 

D,  E,  are  Jaigc  vcfiels  in  the  form  of  bathing  tubs, 
containing  a  proper  quantity  of  cold  water. 

K,  F,  are  cocka  for  letting  the  water  out  of  the  bath-^ 
ing-tubi. 

H,  H,  are  cylinder'^. 

I,  I,  ftools  for  the  peifofts  to  fit  on,  when  they  ttwn 
the  cylinders. 

G,  the  mouth  of  tbe  fink  or  drain. 
IC,  L,  a  wooden  fiand  for  fupporting  the  botfls  iit 
which  the  moulds  for  cafting  tbe  wax  into  cakc^  aie 
formed. 

R,  S,  snntber  11  and  of  the  fame  kind,  covered  with  the 
boards,  Alkd  with  moulds. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XVIII. 
The  upper  compartment  of  this  plate  is  a  pcrfoc^ivw 
view  of  the  interior  piMt  of  the  above  melting- houfe. 

Ay  A.* 
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A,  A,  A,  the  coppers  in  which  the  wax  is  meUeJ. 

B,  C,  br^c  tubs  tor  receiving  the  wax  from  the  cop- 
pers it'tcr  it  '5  [TirltcJ,  anJ  whrrt;  it  ftnr.J',  to  fettle. 

D,E,  large  veflels  in  the  form  of  bathing-tubs. 

H,  H,  cylndcn  ;  tbat  belooging  to  th«  tub  E,  u  Rprc 
Rented  as  turnc J  round  bf  the  woouui,  jk.  i. 

The  figures  7,  8,  in  die  tub  D,  reprewnt  r  fquave  bar, 
and  a  hoard,  cxrcnJini;  from  otn:  fiJe  of  the  tub  to  tt-.-j 
other.  The  bar  7  it.  fjftcriL-d  to  the  fides  of  tlic  tub,  m 
or^cr  to  fupport  the  bo..rd  8,  whicli  fcrjpts  oti  the  Wa:-: 
frOiP  tbe  cylinder^  when  it  is  turned  round  in  the  tub. 
The  odier  vdlel  E  bas  alfo  a  bar  and  board  of  the  fame 
V 1    but  arenotcxprelEsdtherej  in  order  to  ibew  the 

cvliniicr. 

'F,F,  .ire  cocks  through  which  the  fuperfliKNll  water 
is  conveyed  out  of  the  tubs  to  the  Ank  G. 

R,  S,  a  Aand  00  «liidi  the  board  €(Mitaini»g  the  moulds 
aieptaced. 

T,  an  axis,  fumiflied  with  four  levers  or  ftaves,  on 

which  the  rope  T  V  Y,  prf^:--  over  the  pulley  V,  is 
wound,  in  order  to  holft  up  i.ic  lub  B,  when  its  contents 
are  drawn  oiF  into  the  vcfl'tl  E,  and  place  the  tub  marked 
BB  in  its  room.  In  order  to  this,  three  cords  are  faftencd 
10  Ac  Old  of  the  rope  at  Y,  and  fixed  to  three  dilRnat 
Saves  of  the  tub.  The  other  tub  C  is  alfo  talcea  *mf 
ia  the  fame  manner,  and  that  marked  C  C,  placed  in  hk 
loom,  by  means  of  a  rope  paffing  over  the  pulley  W. 

Fig,  2.  reprcfents  a  man  employed  in  lading  the  granu- 
lated or  rather  laminated  WaX,  OUt  of  the  batblOgl'tub 
into  the  baflcet  N. 

f/jf.  3.  another  peribn  wheeling  away  the  wax  in  the 
biflaetO*  in  order  to  convey  it  to  the  bkaching-yard. 

Lower  Compartment  of  Plate  XV III. 

Fig.  2.  is  .1  fcc\ion  of  that  part  of  the  contrivance  by 
which  the  wax  is  laminated  by  means  of  the  cylinder 
already  defcribed.  K  repefeni*  the  tub  B  in  the  upper 
oompartment,  and  whJoi  receive!  the  melted  wax  from 
the  copper? .  C,  the  fpigget.  5,  a  difli  pierced  with  a 
crrat  number  of  hole?,  through  which  the  melted  wax 
"■.  V  3,  3,4,  :i  :  of  the  fupport  of  the  difh  5. 
2i  2,  the  upper  extremities  of  the  fc^ion  of  a  conical 
lube,  fupporting  another  of  the  fame  kind,  havinga  holeL, 
through  which  the  wax  patTcs  into  the  conical  tube  2, 2, 
fupported  by  the  board  t  ^,  i  a,  and  through  a  long  and 
flcriJcr  nit  it)  which  the  wax  is  convc-ycd  in  a  thin  Itte^m 
on  the  furfacc  of  the  cylinder  The  uotteJ  lines  C',f, 
reprefent  the  manner  in  which  tlie  fupportcrs  </,  l>,  arc 
extended  to  the  fide  of  the  tub  ^ ,  a^  they  cannot  be  feen 
becaufe  of  the  cy I  i  nder  ^,  r. 

Fig.  3.  A  han^-boardTor  placing  tb^minated  wax  on 
the  clothi  fprcad  on  thcftagcil 

fjj'.  4.  An  inftrumvnt  fioff  iirrug  the  wax  in  tb* co^ 
pers  while  it  is  melting. 

fig.  5.  A  double  funnel  of  copper  tinned,  with  which 
the  workmen  fill  the  moulds  when  the  wax  i»  caft  into 

filates.  A,  A,  two  handles  by  which  the  funnel  b  lifted. 
!,  0,  the  two  apertuiei  through  which  ^      tunc  into 
the  mould;. 

Fig.y  Ki;rnb.  7.  A  funnt!  of  copper  well  tinned.  It 
is  placed  in  the  coppers  A,  A,  A,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  entirely  empty. 

Fig.  5.  Numb.  3,  A  copper  pot  tinned,  for  taking  the 
melted  wax  out  of  the  coppers,  and  pour  ii^  it  into  the 
double  funnel. 

BLEEDING,  or  Blood-Letting,  the  operation  of 
taking  b^ood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  cither  by  the 
lancet,  leeches,  or  cupping.  SeePHL£BOTOMV,Cuj>- 
nwc,  &c. 

Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  that  bleeding  is  the  moft  indif- 
pcnfabie  of  all  remedies  in  inflammatory  difcafes  ;  to  the 
cicLiying  ot  which  too  long,  or  not  repeating  it,  are  chiefly 
owing  (he  bad  coniequcnces  of  colds,  as  dangerous  fe- 
vers, rhcumatifm.s  and  conrumptiom.  He  obferves  far- 
ther, that,  in  general,  young  praditionera  arc  apt  to  be 
too  fparing  in  letting  blood,  by  which  means  many  lives 
are  loft  :  ^r  a  furgenn  may  be  alTurtd  a  foldicr  will  never 
complain  of  a  cough,  or  pains  with  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms,  wherein  bleeding  is  not  necelTary  •,  and  from  tie 
fizinefs  of  the  blood,  and  continuance  of  (he  complaints, 
be  ia  to  judge  of  tlw  neceffity  of  repeating  it,  which,  In 


cafe  of  a  ilitch,  or  difficult  breathing,  Js  never  to  be  de- 
layed.  In  inflammatory  cafes,  A-om  twelve  to  fifteert 

ounces  maybe  t.ikcn  fur  the  firft  blecdinj^,  fcirr.tv.hat 
Icfs  for  all  the  r.lt  ;  .inJ  when  it  is  neiLliarv  'o  exce.-J 
this  quintJlv,  it  in.iy  be  propci  lo  s'.il'ow  C'-llu/b  iu!e,  lit 
mmdiiig  the  colour  of  the  blood  whilU  it  flows,  and  when 
it  is  of  a  blackiil)  caft,  which  is  always  the  cafe  in  diffi- 
cult breathing  and  ereat  inflammations^  to  let  it  run  till 
it  becomes  more  florid.  In  all  cafes  where  plentiful 
bicediiw  is  iiiJicaf.d,  it  i;.  hclt  to  do  it  in  bed,  to  p.-cvent 
Uiiuijijj ;  and  wc  may  obicrve,  that  a  perfon  will  bear  the  ' 
lofs  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  blood,  if  the  flream  is 
fmall,  than  by  a  large  orifice,  which  Ibme  have  thought 
ncccflary  for  making  a  more  fpcedy  rtvulfioai 

Bleedmg  is  highly  neceflary  in  the  phrcnitis,  ophthal- 
mia, quinly,  rheumatifm,  cough,  hedic  tits,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, in  all  inflammatory  cafes.  Bra^i  O^jirn.  tmAk 

Dijtojei  if  the  Army. 

It  IS  to  be  obfervcd,  however,  that,  in  malignant  and 
pt'trid  difordcn,  bleeding  ftcquendjr  renders  them  mote 
malignant,  and  dter^N*  to  be  omitted,  or  at  kaft  aiak 
rei>eatcd,  unlefe  thew  appear  evidciit  marks  of  inflamoni' 

tioiis. 

Bi  EEDiNc  at  the  Ntfty  an  hemorrhage  from  thatorgatt 
of  the  body,  owing  to  the  more  plentiful  appulfe  of 
blood  to  the  noflrils  by  a  ftronger  inotioii  of  the  hearty 
whereby  the  fmall  arteries  in  the  pituitary  coat  become 
turgid,  and  too  much  diflended,  till  at  length  they  gape* 
and  the  blood  rufhcs  out. 

A  bleeding  of  the  noie  may  be  promoted  when  perfons 
of  fedentaiylivcs}  that  indulge  their  appetites,  and  ib  be- 
cMnes  plethoric,  put  their  blood  into  extraordinary  agi- 
tation by  Tiolent  paffions  and  cxercife,  by  fpirituous  li> 
quors,  fplces,  heating,  volatile  ncdicine»«  faot  batllS,  OT 
luddenly  chilling  their  feet. 

Lik.cwi'.e  the  fudden  change  of  air  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  cold  to  hot,  by  fits,  efpecially  at  the  equinoxes^  mar 
caufc  this  bleeding;  as  alfo  when  firom  cold  and  moiSt 
the  air  becomes  highly  elaflic,  and  vice  vtrfa.  Thofc 
moreover  are  liable  to  it  who  are  affli£)ed  with  rheumatic, 
nephritic,  arthritic,  and  iichiadic  pains,  or  who  have 
fevers  or  fpafms.  It  fometimes  happens  before  the  erup- 
tions of  the  fmall  pox  and  mcafles,  and  to  thofe  who  have 
loft  a  large  limbt  or  who  labour  under  obftrudions  <^ 
the  liver  and  ipleen  j  hence,  in  an  nnreiBcxte  fcarvy^ 
dropfy,  and  caiuexy,  then  oftok  happena  a  fata)  hnBorr- 
hage. 

Jt  diifcrs  much  as  to  the  quantity  ;  fomc  lofe  only  a 
few  drops,  fome  fcvcral  ounces,  and  fomc  five  or  fix 
pounds.  No  haemorrhage  is  more  apt  to  return,  whicli 
it  does  to  fome  in  a  few  dayi,  to  othen  in  a  few 
hours. 

To  the  plethoric  it  is  generally  falutary ;  and  there  are 
manyinftanccs  of  a  vertigo,  a  fcotomia,  dull,  heavy  pains 
of  the  head,  phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepiy,  being  carried 
olF  by  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe.  On  the  contrary,  from  iti 
fuppreffion,  there  have  arifen  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  epi- 
Icpfics,  coiivinfion?,  noifc  in  the  car*,  and  hardncfeof 

hearin'^,  and  e.\'in  a  gutt.i  fcrena. 

Thi'ie  harrnorrhagcs  arc  critical  and  falutary  in  a  fyne- 
chus  on  a  femicnticai  day,  that  is,  between  the  third 
fourth,  or  on  a  critical  day,  viz.  the  fcventh  i  for  as  thefil 
fevers  are  generally  caufed  by  a  plethora,  tbey  are  cankd 
off  that  wray. 

But  enormous  and  long  continued  bleedings  at  the 
nofe,  when  they  arifc  from  fpafms  of  the  internal  parts, 
and  arc  preceded  with  coldncfs  of  the  extreme  parts,  and 
fainting  fiu,  generally  terminate  in  death. 

In  fpotted  and  malignant  fevers,  attended  with  great 
lofb  of  ftrcngth,  it  is  exceeding  dangerous.  In  cluonical 
diicales,  wherein  the  vifcera  arc  decayed,  it  is  fatal, 
which  otten  happens  to  the  caciudlic  and  hvdropic. 

When  the  blood  and  humouis  abound,  and  the  blood, 
by  an  expanfive  force  and  turgefcency,  binders  a  free  cir- 
culation through  the  fmallefi  vetreb,  ^nd  fo brings  on  this 
harmorrhage  •,  which  happens  chiefly  when  the  patient  is 
young,  in  the  \(.nuil  r<ai"on,  after  violent  cxercife,  or 
from  fome  ilrong  or  ipiiituoij»  liquors  alter  it.  After  a 
revulfion  by  bleeding  there  is  nothing  equal  to  nitre  to 
appeafe  the  orgafm  of  the  blood,  and  to  relax  the  fpaftk 
riAure.   Next  to  thefe  are  vegetable  acidi,  fucb  at  the 
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juice  of  Seville  nrinr^rs,  tarberrlc;,  the  Wafer  and  julcc  ] 
of  wooJ-i'^rri-l,  but  more  clV<-*ciaIly  the  diluted  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  'i:  :  of  rok-^,  made  with  the  w:!tt:r  ot  wood- 
forr«l  and  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  drank  with  fpriiig- 
witer.  Five  or  fix  rpooAfuk  of  the  common  tinfiure  of 
rofcs  m^y  be  givtR  »  •  time,  ind  repeated  as  occafion 

requires. 

If  the  bleeding  !■<  ver.'  inordinate,  it  will  he  proper  to 
iife  cooling  emumorw,  gentle  or  llrong  opiates  to  mode- 
rate the  fpaftic  ftriiflurcs,  ns  oct  uTion  Ihall  require.  Cam- 
pbire,  mixed  with  nitre  and  calx  of  antimony,  will  be 
highly  netrcflikry,  if  the  matter  of  cxantliematt  or  cuta- 
neous eruption*  ii  the  civfe  of  thc  luemonlui{!e»  as  is 
often  the  cafe. 

A  rcvulfion  may  be  made  from  the  head  by  bleeding  in 
the  lower  parts ;  then  by  temperate  pediluvia,  and  put- 
ting the  hands  into  warm  water. 

Aa  there  is  often  an  acrid  bilimis  matter  lodged  in  thc 
hypochondria,  the  parent  of  wind  and  fpafms,  the  pow- 
dtr  ol  rliulurb  will  be  proper,  mixed  with  a  few  prains 
of  tartar  vitr-olatc  and  mtrc  j  as  alfo  emollient  and  car- 
minative clyAets,  with  a  due  proportion  ot  oil. 

Externally,  refrigerants  may  be  mixed  with  difcutients, 
and  applied  to  the  nxchead,  nofe  and  neck. 

But  It  nnid  he  noted,  that  when  the  panenC  b  ple- 
thoric, thc  blccJiiig  muft  not  be  ftopped  haftily,  ff  atall; 
nor  when  thc  meiilts  in  women  ha\  c  been  fupprefTrd,  or 
thc  lochia,  or  thc  bleeding  piles  in  men  accultooacd 
thereto  -,  much  lefs  mud  a  iloppage  be  aCKJDpled  wkot 
•he  bleeding  itfetf  n  periodicaC 

In  perfons  of  a  bilious  conftitudon,  ooM  water  done 
drank  freely,  has  had  a  good  cffc£t. 

BLEND- METAL  /rev,  a  coarfe  fort  of  iron  from 
StaiFordihirc  mines,  uk-d  tor  nuicing  nails  and  hemry 
vare }  in  fome  places  atfo  for  horfe-(hoes. 

SLEYME,  in  farriery,  an  inflammation  in  a  hollers 
hoof,  occafloned  by  blood  putrified  in  the  iimer  part  of 
the  coifin  towards  the  heel,  between  the  fole  and  the 
coffin-bone. 

There  are  three  forta  of  Meymes;  the  litft,  bred  in 
fpoilcd  wrinkled  feet  with  narrow  heels,  are  ufuallv  feated 
io  the  inward  or  weakcft  ouarter  j,  the  fccond,  beiides  the 
iifiial  (ymptonn  of  the'finr,  infefls  the  griftle,  and  muft 
be  extirpated,  as  in  the  cure  of  a  quitter  bone ;  the  third 
is  occafioned  by  fniill  (lencs  and  grarcl  between  thc  Qioe 
and  thc  folc.  For  a  cure,  they  pare  the  foot,  let  out  thc 
matter,  if  any,  ;ind  drcls  the  fore,  like  the  prick  of  the 
Bail. 

BLIGHT.  Theic  is  nothing  fo  deftniaive  to  a  fruit 
garden  as  blights ;  nor  it  there  any  thing  in  the  butlnefs 
of  gardcni.-ig  which  requires  more  of  our  fcrious  atten- 
tion than  thc  endeavouring  to  prevent  or  gua^d  againft 
this  great  enemy  of  gardens. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  thi««vil,  it  will  be  nc- 
ccfl'ary  ftrft  to  tindefftand  the  tntecaHfes  of  blights  $  and, 
although  many  curious  perfons  have  attemptea  to  explain 
the  caufes  of  them.,  yet  very  few  of  them  have  yet  come 
near  the  truth,  except  the  reverend  and  learned  Or.  Hales, 
who  hath,  in  his  curious  book,  intitlcd  Vec;etable  Statics, 
given  us  fome  accurate  experiments  upon  the  growth 
and  perl{)iration  of  plants  ;  together  with  the  various  ef- 
fect the  air  has  upon  vegetables  ;  thu  by  carefully  at- 
tending then  to,  t(>['Cthcr  v.  i»h  dilij^cnt  obfcrvations,  we 
need  fcldom  to  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  thc  caufcs 
of  blights  whenever  ihty  may  happer*. 

Blight*  are  often  caufed  by  a  continued  eafkrly  wind, 
for  fcveial  days  together,  without  the  intervention  of 
fbowcfS)  or  any  moming  dew,  by  which  the  per^Hntion 
of  the  lender  btofEmis  u  (lopped  •,  fo  that,  in  a  fluNt  tkne, 
their  colour  is  changed,  and  they  wither  and  decay  ;  and 
if  it  fo  happens,  that  there  is  a  long  continuance  of  thc 
fame  weather,  it  equally  afTcds  the  tender  leaves  for 
their  porfpinng  matter  is  hereby  thickened,  and  rendered 
glutinous,  clo^y  adhering  i»the  fnr&cei  of  the  I«ive3, 
and  becomes  a  profter  nutriment  to  thofc  fmall  infers, 
which  arc  always  found  preying  upon  thc  leaves  and 
tender  branchct  of  ffwit-tiecar  wheacm  this  bJight 
bappens. 

The  beft  remedy  for  thk  diftemper,  that  I  have  yet 
known  n^fuccsedy  is^  gently  to  wafb  and  iprinkle  over 
ihc  treesy  from  tine  te  time,  with  common  water  i  that 
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i»,  fuch  as  hath  not  tiad  -ny  thi.ig  P.  cj>cd  in  if,  and  t'.c 
fooncr  this  is  |'>erluriTi(;J,  w  hencvtr  we  apprehend  d.niT-er 
the  better;  and,  if  liie  yoLing  and  tender  fhoots  fccm  ttf 
be  much  infected,  wafh  them  with  a  wooUen  cloth,  fu  as 
to  clear  them,  if  {wlBble^  from  all  this  glutinous  matter, 
that  their  refpiratioo  may  not  be  obftruded ;  and  if  vrc 
place  Ibme  broad  flat  pans  or  tubs  of  water  near  the  trees, 
that  the  vnpours  exhaled  from  it  m.u-  be  receuoj  bv  the 
treiv,  it  will  keep  their  tender  parts  in  a  dactik  Ibte,  atid 
greatly  help  them  ;  but  whenever  this  operation  of  wafh. 
tng  the  tree*  is  performed,  it  fhould  be  early  in  the  day, 
that  the  meifture  may  be  exhaled  before  the  co!d  of  the 
night  cooMt  en  t  efpectaily  if  the  nights  are  frof^r :  nor 
flioold  it  be  done  when  the  fun  fhincs  very  hot  ujpon  the 
wall,  which  would  be  fubjeft  to  fcordi  up  the  tender 
bluilums. 

Another  caufe  of  blights  in  the  fpring  is,  (harp  hoary 
frofis,  which  are  often  fucceeded  by  hot  fuji>ftine  in  the 
day-time;  which  is  the  moftfbdden  and  certain  dcHroycr 
of  fruits  that  ii  known  :  for  thc  cold  of  the  night  Ihrvci 
the  tender  parts  of  the  bfofToms,  and  the  fun  rifing  hoc 
upon  the  walls  before  the  nioifture  is  dried  from  thi 
bioflbms,  which  being  in  fmall  globules,  collet  tfaenys 
of  the  fun,  a  fcalding  head  Ja  tiierefore  acqulted^  winch 
fcorchc*  the  teader  flowent  ind  other  jMite  of  Ac 
plants. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  blight,  againf.  wliirh  it  1% 
very  difficult  to  guard  our  fruit-trees ;  this  iz  fliarp  pinch- 
ing frofty  mornings,  which  often  happen  at  the  time 
when  the  tree*  are  io  Aower»  or  while  the  fruit  is  very 
young,  and  occafion  the  Uoflbms  or  fruit-tD  drop  off; 
and  lometimrs  the  tender  part$  of  the  AootS  and  laiti 
are  greatly  injured  thereby. 

'1  he  only  method  yet  found  out  to  prevent  this  mif- 
chicf,  is  by  carefully  covering  the  walls,  cither  with  aa^ 
canvas,  reeds,  &c.  which  bciiig  faftened  lb  as  nottate 
difturbed  with  the  wind,  aad  fumrcd  to  remain  on  durin; 
the  night,  by  taking  them  off"  every  day,  if  thc  weatiicr 
permits,  is  thc  bed  and  furcl!  method  that  hath  yet  bsca 
ufed  in  this  cafe  ;  which,  although  it  has  been  Vtightcd. 
and  thought  of  futlc  fervicc  by  lome,  yet  the  reafooM 
their  being  not  fo  fcrviceable  a*  has  been  expeaed,  wm, 
beeatife  they  have  not  been  rightly  ufed,  1^  rufering  the 
trees  to  remain  too  long  covered  ;  by  which  means  tie 
youtijier  branches  and  leaves  ha\  c  been  rendered  too 
weak  to  endure  thc  open  air,  when  they  are  cxpofcdtoit; 
which  has  often  proved  of  worfc  confcqucnce  to  trees, 
than  if  they  had  remained  entirely  uncovered :  whereas, 
when  the  covering  beforemen^oned  has  been  performed, 
as  it  ought  to  be, .it  has  proves  vtrvierviceabic  to  fruits ; 
and  many  times,  w  hen  there  h„s  been  almofl  a  general 
dcllrudkui  ot  fruiti  in  the  neighbouring  gardens,  there 
been  a  plenty  of  thcin  in  fuch  places  where  they  bare 
been  covered ;  and  though  the  expcnce  of  it  may  to  ktae 
feem  very  great,  yet.  if  thefe  coverings  are  fixed  near  the 
upper  panof  the  wall,  and  arc  faflencd  to  pul|irs,fo  as  to 
be  drawn  tip,  or  let  down,  it  will  be  foon  and  calily  done ; 
and  the  fucciro  will  fufficiently  pav  the  trouble. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  blight  that  fometimes 
comes  later  in  the  fpring,  viz.  in  April  or  May,  which  u 
often  very  deftru^ve  to  orchards,  and  openplaotationi,. 
and  againft  which  we  know  no  remedy.  Tnii  is  what 
IS  c.JTed  a  firc-btafl,  whi<-h,  in  j  few  hour.x,  ]i^ih 
only  deAroycd  the  truit  and  leaves,  but  many  times  part* 
of  trees,  and  fometimes  whoie  ones  have  been  luUsd 
by  it. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  cfTeSed  1^  volutnes  of  ttaolfi** 
rent  fiying  vapours,  which,  among  the  many  foraistfaey 
levolw  into,  may  fometimes  approach  fo  near  to  an 

hcmlfpherc,  or  hcmicylindcr,  either  in  their  uppir  oi 
lower  fisrfaces,  as  thereby  to  make  thc  beams  of  the  fun 
converge  enough  to  fcorch  the  pLints  or  trees  diqr  fall 
upon,  hi  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefs  convcigeocy  ef 
the  fan's  rays, 

Thc  learned  Boerhr.ave,  in  h';  Thforv  orCher.;f*n, 
obferves,  that  thofc  w hue t laud;.,  which  i^ipci.-  i;i  lum- 
mcr  time,  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many  mirrors,  and  occafion 
exccffive  heat ;  thcfc  cloudy  mirrors  arc  fometimes  round, 
fometimes  concave,  polygonous,  Stc.  when  the  face  of  the 
heavens  is  covered  with  Tuch  wild  clouds,  the  fun  ihining 
'  among  them,  mult,  of  nccciCty,  produce  a  vehement 
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beat ;  llncc  many  of  his  rays,  which  wcuKi  otherwifc 
perhaps  never  touch  our  earth,  arc  hcrtby  rrfl-clcJ  tons : 
thus,  if  the  lull  be  on  one  fide,  anU  the  cluu  on  the  op- 
pofice  one,  they  will  be  perfect  burning  glaflls. 

I  huve  Cumctimes,  continued  he,  obfcrvcd  a  kind  of 
hollow  clouds,  full  of  hail  and  Ihowj  during  the  cunti- 
nunoeof  which,  the  lie«t  w»eiitreinei  fince^by  fuch 
coiMtcfi&tiaay  they  were  ciubled  to  reHeft  more  ftrongly : 
after  this  came  aflurp  ootd,  and  then  the  clouds  dif- 
charged  their  hail  in  great  quantities ;  to  which  fuccccded 
a  moderate  warmth.  Vrozcn  concive  clouds,  thertf'urc, 
by  their  great  reflc£lions,  produce  a  v  igorous  heat  ;  and 
the  fanii;,  wlicn  rcfotved,  exccinvc  coIJ.  \'.'hi:ncf,  as 
Dr.  Halc&  (ibi'crvcs,  wc  fee  that  blafU  may  be  occafioncd 
by  the  reflections  of  the  cloud$,  as  well  *»  by  the  above- 
mentioned  rcfraflion  of  dcnfe  tranfpAKnt  vapouta. 

AgaLiil  this  enemy  to  fruit*,  &c.  at  hath  beea  already 
ftidy  ^b/ttt  is  no  guanl  to  our  plamarions,  nor  any  remedy 
to  cure  ft:  but  as  this  more  frcqvicntly  happens  in  dole 
plantations,  where  the  ftagnating  vapours  from  the  earth, 
srnd  the  pleiitilul  pcrfpirationi  from  the  trees,  arc  pent  in 
for  want  of  a  free  air  todlflipate  and  difpcl  them  ;  which 
arc  often  obfcrvcd,  in  ftill  weather,  to  afcend  in  fo  plen- 
tiful a  manner,  as  to  be  fcen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  efpc- 
dally  with  rcflediag  lelefcopes,  fo  u  to  make  a  clear  and 
4iftio£t  objcd,  beoMMdim  an4  trc»iilotM»  than  in  thofe 
that  are  phuited  ataeRaterdiOaiie^  orarenotrurroun  J- 
cd  with  bOh  or woo«  t  this  direfis  us,  in  the  firrt  plant- 
ing of  orchards, &c.  that  wc  (huul  J  billow  a  creater  diilancc 
between  the  trees,  and  make  chou  c  of  dear  healthy  fi- 
tuations,  that  the  air  may  freely  pafs  between  the  trees, 
to  di/lipate  thofe  vapours  before  they  arc  formed  into  fuch 
volumes,  whereby  the  circumambient  air  will  be  clear, 
and  lefs  fubjeift  to  injuries  ;  as  alfo  the  fruits  which  arc 

SniduceJ  in  this  clearer  air,  will  be  much  better  taOcd 
■an  thofe  that  are  furrounded  with  a  thick  rancid  air ; 
for  as  fnUts  are  often  in  a  refpiring  Aatc,  fo  they  confe- 
uently,  by  imbibln<;  a  part  of  thcfc  vapours,  arc  rcn- 
crcd  crude  and  ill-talkd  ;  which  is  often  the  cafe  with 
a  great  part  «f  our  fruits  in  England..  MiBti^t  Card. 

DU!. 

BLIND,  deprived  of  die  (ienfe  of  light.  Seetheaniclc 

£tlN'DNESS. 

fitiKD  is  alio  v&A  ID  fpeafcing  of  veflels  which  are  not 
perforated. 

Thus  the  chemifb  fay,  a  blind  alembic }  that  is,  one 
which  has  no  aperture.  A  tube  is  laid  to  be  a  blind  one, 

when  it  is  dofed  at  top. 
Pcrvr-BLiKo,  or  Piir-BLiKD,  is  laid  of  a  perfon  who  is 

fflH^iHkMfflaminaris  {Wttit  rra^^^  quench 
t  it  in  ^■HHP^  '  P'"'  ^  plantain-water,  or  whitc- 
\  wine :  totBaml  half  a  dram  of  aloes,  and  a  (jpNgonfuI  of 

camphor,  in  powder;  and  letting  them  dillplve,  drop 

part  of  it  into  the  horfe's  eye. 

BtlKO,  amoni;  traJerb,  a  kind  of  falfc  light  which 

they  have  in  their  warchoufcs  and  Ihops,  to  prevent  too 

great  a  light  from  diminifliing  the  liilne  of  their  linens 

and  AutFs. 

Blind,  or  BunSB,  among  mincralifts,  a  kind  of  lead 
marcafiie }  bv  our  miners  cJicd  mock-oie,  mock-kad, 
and  wiM-lead. 

It  is  a  mineral  mafs,  flaky,  glofly,  and  breaking 
in  angles,  much  like  the  potters  lead-ore,  only  of  a  co- 
lour more  dufky,  and  approaching  to  hLitk.  In  it  are 
veins  of  a  yellow  fliining  marcifitc,  with  a  iittic  wliitc 
fpar,  ai'.J  on  one  lidc  a  green, (h  :eruginous  matter.  On 
atrial  by  the  lire,  it  yielded  a  very  little  copper,  lefs  lead, 
and  no  tin.  It  is  \cry  ohftli-.ate,  feveral  attempts 
having  been  made  with  the  aliuline  fluxes  10  run  it,  in 
vain. 

BLINDS,  or  BuKoes,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  fort  of 
defence  commonly  made  of  OKicrt,  or  branches  inter- 
woven, and  laid  acrnf^  between  two  rows  of  (li:!it- ahoiit 
five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  four  or  f;\c  t'.tt  alundet  ; 
ufcd  particularly  at  the  hiad'.  of  trenches,  when  thfy  arc- 
extended  in  front  towards  the  glacis,  fcrving  to  iliclter 
the  workmen,  and  prevent  theirlieing  over^Iooked  by  the 
enemy, 

»3 
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BLINDNESS,  a  total  privation  of  fighf,  arUtng  from 

an  obftruclion  oi  tlic  Unu'tinnj  of  the  organs  of  figh^  0( 
ffom  an  entire  deprivation  of  them. 

'1  he  caufes  of  blindncfs  are  various,  prorrc.ling  from 
cataract?,  gutta  fcrcnas,  Jcc.  'J'hcrc  arc  alfo  periodical 
blindnefs,  as  a  dcfcdt  o(  hi^ht  in  feme  toward.;  night,  in 
others  only  in  the  day  i  the  former  of  which  is  termed 
nvaalepia,  the  latter  hemetakpia.  See  the  articles 
NicTALOPiA,  2cc. 

Blikdncss,  in  farriery.   See  the  article  Eye. 

BLOClvS.u  y  naval  affUirs,  little  machines  for  the  ropes 
to  run  in,  w  hu  (i  arc  To  fituated  amongft  the  riL'^iing  as  t<* 
govern  the-  mrjil  ncLilllir','  nicch-Uiifni  .ilot':,  fuch  ;u  hoifl- 
ing,  lowering,  travcrling,  and  gathering  or  brailing  up 
the  fails  by  ImilInK  on  certain  ropes  on  deck  :  a  block 
confills  of  a  piece  of  wood  nearly  oval,  fo  hollowed  as  to 
receive  an  hollow-cdgcd,cylindncal  wheel  called  a  lheave» 
which  is  commonly  made  of  l»nHai-Titie»  or  other  dur* 
able  wood  :  perpendicular  to  tne  hollow  of  the  block, 
and  plane  of  the  fhcave,  there  is  a  hole  bored  through 
both,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a  pin,  which  f.lls  up  the  hole  of 
the  block,  and  leaves  fufticient  room  for  the  Ihc.ivc  to  Lc- 
turncd  with  great  cafe.  Some  blocks  that  arc  required  to 
draw  a  greater  flrain  are  fitted  with  two,  three,  or  more 
fheaves.  and  arc  called  double,  treble,  fourfold,  &c. 

iiLOCKADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  blocking  up  a 
place,  by  polling  tnops  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it, 
to  keep  fupplies  of  men  and  proviflons  from  getting  info 
it ;  and  by  thcfc  means  propofing  to  ftarvo  it  out,  wilh« 
out  making  any  regular  attacks. 

liLOMARY,  or  Bi.ooMARV,  in  metallurgy,  the  ftrft 
forge  through  which  iron  partes,  after  it  is  melted  out  of 
the  ore. 

BLOOD,  Sangiusy  a  red  liquor  circulating  through 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  other  vefllls  of  animal  bodies  ; 
and  ferving  the  fupport  of  life,  and  nourilhmcntof  all 
their  parts. 

Blood  is  the  great  fource  from  whence  all  the  other 
liquors  of  the  body  are  derived  ;  for  the  orii;in  of  vvliicli, 
fee  the  article  S.  \Nc;fif  itATio>J. 

Recent  blooJ  is  equably  fluid,  and  in  taftc  l'i^e>nhat 
faline.  Viewed  by  a  microfcopc,  it  appears  compofcd  of 
numerous  red  globules  fwimminc||^^tranfparcnt  fluid. 

On  Aanding  for  a  httlc  timc,^H^hratu  into  a  thick 
crafliimentan,  and  fluid  fcnim.  vy  agitation,  it  cootie 
nucs  fluid :  a  conllftent  polvpodi  matter  adbeies  to  tho 
ftirrer,  which,  by  rtpnted  auudon  with  water,  becooea 
white.      ;  , 

R "  ■  cil  from  the^vein  in  Warm  water,  it  dcpofitcs  a 
^^laniii^  of  tranfpirent  filamentous  matter,  the  rod  por- 
tion continuing  diHoK  cd  in  the  water.  On  evaporating 
the  fluid,  a  red  powdery  fubftancc  is  left. 

It  congeals  by  froft,  and  becomes  fluid  again  by  warmth: 
after  the  liqucfafilon  it  quickly  putrefies.  Fluid  and  florid 
blood,  expolcd  to  a  temperate  air,  putrefies  Iboner  iSaut 
in  fuch  as  is  more  denfc. 

InrpilTated  to  drynefs,  it  leaves  a  dark  coloured  mafs, 
amounting  at  a  nicJiotn  to  about  one  fourth  the  weight 
ol  the  blood,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  a  bitter  faline  tafte, 
eafily  inflaaunable,  burninj  with  a  bluifli  flame.  The 
exficcatcd  blood  is  not  diflolubic  in  acid  or  in  alkaline 
liquors,  but  gives  fome  tin£lure  to  water  and  to  I'pirit  of 
wmc,  and  is  more  powerfully  a^led  upon  by  dulcined  (fi- 
tit  of  nitre. 

Recent  blood  is  coa^lated  br  the  nuneral  acids,  and ' 
by  moft  of  the  combinations  of  them  with  earthy  and  mc- 

t.illic  bodies.  ^Vith  vcginable  iiclJs  '^'J  v.ith  Uilutions 
ol  neutr.il  r.alt;,  it  rr.in|:lr:i  cq:i;\b!y  without  coagulation. 
Alkalies,  both  lixcJ  and  vul.-.tilc,  render  it  more  fluid, 
and  piclcrvc  it  from  coagulating. 

Tlic  k'runi  of  blood  is  more  laline  than  the  craflamcn- 
tum,  and  does  not  fo  fpccdily  putrefy.  It  freezes  with 
fomcwhat  more  difficult  than  pure  water,  and  its  aque- 
ous part  evaporates,  fay  a  gentle  warmth,  fomewbatmore 
readily,  leaving  about  one  twrlfith  the  weight  of  the  fe- 
rum  of  a  folid  yellowifh  pellucid  matter.  L'xpoR  J  to  a 
heat  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  l;i;ni.in  Iv  Jy,  it 
c('.i|:iiI.aLi  into  a  folid  mafs,  without  any  ccjiificicrable  . 
cv  jpor.ition.  Both  this  coagulum,  and  the  nUpiiTatcd  fo- 
rum, :iic  readily  inr.immable  in  the  fire,  not  diflblubic  ill 
water,  ur  in  Ipiiitef  wine,  in  acid,  or  in  alkaline  liquors. 
'  Y  y  y  Blood, 
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biooDt  IB  aiadidnet  clahns  the  moft  attentive  regard 
bf  phyficians.    Ajl  excefs  of  its  quantity  produces  a 

ethora,  lethawjr,  &c.  Fevers  are  the  coafequence  of 
too  nqHd  motiain,  md  obfinifiioii>,of  ha  vilcidity  and  , 

languor.  j 

'I  he  too  crcat  heat  and  vifcidity  of  the  blood,  arc  Hs  ' 
prevailing  dtfordcrs  in  a  country  like  this,  where  people  j 
live  high,  and  drink  hot  infliitninaUe  liquors.  Befidesj 
temperance,  and  uiing  water  as  bcverac;e,  the  milder  jpre« 
paiatiam  of  mercury  contribute  greatly  to  coo)  and  dilute 
the  blood  :  fuch  arc  sethiops  and  cinnabar,  if  given  in ! 
moderate  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  ifft&  the  ftomach,  or  excite 
a  f;sIiv.it!o:i.  j 

'I  hickncfs  of  the  blood  is  another  diftrmperatur?,  pro-  : 
cicding  from  a  plethora,  and  diminution  of  il^  ino'ion  ;  • 
from  whence  arife  ohftruclion$,  ftagnations,  hypochon- 
driac and  hyftcric  aiFciHions,  tec.  The  indibust  or  night- 
IDBre^  is  alio  owing  to  the  fame  caufe.  i 

Sfittittg  af  BlooD  is  cured  by  copious  bleeding  every  ' 
third  day,  to  the  fourth  time.  Gentle  purging  b  like>  \ 
wife  recommended  ;  and  for  appcafing  the  commotion  of 
fhc  Llooil,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  but  mor?  cfpeciaily  the 
tin^urc  cf  rofcs  made  therrwiih.  A  milk  diet  is  alfo 
prcfcr.iblc  any  otht-r  ;  and  after  the  t  cre  is  completed, 
it  will  be  ncccflary,  by  way  of  prevention,  to  bleed  once 
in  fix  aionths  for  feveral  yeara  together. 

Blood,  in  farriery,  a  difiemper  in  the  backs  of  cattle, 
which  will  make  a  beaft  go  at  if  be  drew  his  head  afide, 
or  after  him.  In  order  to  cure  it,  yon  ihaaM  flit  the 
lencth  of  two  joints  under  his  tail,  and  fo  let  him  bleed 
well  ;  but  if  be  blri-d<  too  much,  knit  his  tail  n^xt  the 
body,  and  then  bind  filt  .md  nettles  bfjifrd  untD  it. 

Blood  cfC'-njl,  the  iiamt  <:'f  a  niditriry  order  iiiftitiit- 
ed  at  Mantua  in  1608.  1  he  number  of  knights  was  rc- 
Arii)ed  to  twenty,  befides  the  ^rand  mafter.  Their  device 
was  Domint  preiafti  ttg^  <^«ilfe>i^  ibr,  irafSIr,  rtaff. 

Blood  afChrift  it  iiMT^  name  or 1  congregation  bf 
fiNM  at  Paris. 

mooD-SpA vm.   See  the  article  SMviir. 

Bl-  I  :    -  roNf.    Sec  Hamatite?!. 

Rr.ocD  i -Flux.    See  the  artic!-s  Flux  ;!n;l  D^  sEN- 

TtRt, 

Bloodv-IIaVD  is  when  r.  trcfiLiiTcr  is  apprehended  in 
afbndlVwidiHftii?ands<»  other  parts  bloody  ;  which  is  a 
circtimibnce  of  hahlM^g^  killed  the  dec/,  though  he  be 
not  found  chafing  or  tflsmg  them. 

BLOOM,  a  ma(i  ofirsn  after  having  underewie  the 
firft  hammering,  called  blomary.    Sec  th^^^icK  BtO- 

MARY. 


BLOSSOM,  denotes  the  flowers  of  plana,  buf. 
fpccialiy 
Flower 


cfpccialiy  of  frait-tieei.  See  the  artidBTBoTAi 


Blossom,  or  Peach  Cn-or urn,  in  tl^r  menajge,  a 
I  applied  to  a  horfe  that  has  his  hair  wbit^  but  utter- 
mixed  mil  over  with  forrei  and  bay  hain.  Such  horfes 

are  fo  infenHble,  and  hard  both  m  the  mouth  and  the 
fhnks,  that  they  are  fcarce  valued  ;  beftdes,  thty  are  apt 
to  turn  blind 

BLOVV-PIPE,  amonj  jeweller?  and  other  artificers, 
is  a  glafs  tu'.ie,  of  a  Unitii  and  thickneh  at  difcrction, 
wherewith  they  qmrkin  the  flame  of  their  lamp,  by 
blowing  throufji  it  with  their  mouth.  It  is  ufcd  in 
works  of  quicker  difpatch,  which  do  ttot  need  the  bel- 
lows. 

BLOWING  rfa  fknir^  among  florins  an  artificial 
proccfs,  in  order  to  bring  a  flower  to  difplay  itfelT  with 
greater  ptrfcif^ion  and  beauty  than  it  would  nrrive  at  in 
the  natural  way  of  bl.iwing.  The  ufu.d  mtthcd  is  thus  : 
About  April,  when  the  fiuwcr  ftems  bcnin  to  put  forth, 
or  fpiodic,  as  the  gardeners  cnll  it,  they  place  by  each 
Aower  a  ftraight  llick,  four  feet  long,  and  tic  the  Ipindles 
to  it  as  they  il^oot.  As  foon  as  the  flower-buds  appear, 
they  leave  only  one  of  the  largeft  on  each  flower-Oem  to 
Uddbm:  About  ten  dan  before  the  flowers  open  them- 
iehres,  the  round-podded  kinds  will  begin  to  crack  their 
huflcs  on  one  fiJe  ;  when  the  careful  garJrner,  with  a 
fine  needle,  fplits  or  opens  the  hul'k  on  the  oppofttc  fide 
to  the  natural  fraction  ;  and  about  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore the  complete  opening  of  the  flowL-r,  cuts  off,  with  a 
pair  of  fciflars,  the  points  on  the  top  of  the  flower  pod, 
and  fuppliet  the  vacancica  or  openings  on  each  ftde  the  | 
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huflc,  with  twik  fmall  pieces  of  vellom,  or  oH  cloth,  flipped 
in  between  the  flower-leaves  on  the  inftde  of  the  hutk  ; 
by  which  means  the  bloflbni  will  difplay  it*  parts  etjuailv 
on  all  fides,  sr.d  he  of  a  rceuh.r  figure.  Rciidri  this  care, 
when  the  bloilLm  bccins  to  flievv  its  colourii,  they  ufc  Ut 
fljadc  it  frcm  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun  with  a  trencher- 
like board,  or  other  device  of  the  like  nature,  fallened  to 
the  flick  which  fupports  it  fur  the  flowers,  as  well  u 
fruits,  grow  larger  in  the  fiude,  and  ripen  and  decar 
fbonefl  mthe.run. 

Blowing  ifGlafss  che  of  the  methods  of  forming  the 
divers  kinds  of  works  in  the  glafs  manufadure. 

'I"hc  workman  dips  his  ■  lowing-pipc  into  the  melting- 
pot,  and  by  turning  it  about,  the  metal  fticks  to  the  iro.i 
more  hrtnly  than  turpentine.  Tliis  he  repeats  three 
times,  which  is  called  gathering  {  lie  then  rolls  the  end 
of  his  inftrument  with  the  hot  metal  dicrcon,  on  a  piece 
of  polilhed  iron,  and  the  workiAan  perceiving  then  is 
metal  enough  on  the  pipe,  claps  hit  mouth  immediatrljr 
to  the  other  end  of  it,  and  blows  gently  through  the  iron 
tube,  till  the  metal  lengthens  like  a  bladder  about  a  foot : 
then  he  rolls  it  on  a  marble  flonc  a  little  while  to  polifli 
it,  and  blow,  a  (eccnd  time,  by  which  means  he  brings 
it  into  the  form  ol  a  nhihe,  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  in  circumference.  This  globe  mav  be  flattened 
by  returning  It  to  dw  fomacc,  atufbraag^  mttfany  fbnit 
by  ftamp-irona,  whkh  art  ahvayi  ready. 

When  the  elaft  it  thus  blowii,  it  bcutoflTatthe  collet 
or  neck«  which  is  the  narrow  part  that  (luck  to  the  iron. 
The  method  of  performing  this  is  as  follows  :  The  pipe 
is  reftcd  on  an  iron  bar,  caAx  to  the  collet ;  then  a  drop 
of  cold  water  being  laid  on  the  collet,  it  wi!)  crack  about 
a  quarter  of  ?.[\  inch,  which  with  a  flight  blow,  or  cut 
with  the  (hears,  will  imm.ediately  fcparate  the  collet. 

After  this  is  done,  the  operator  dips  the  iron-rod  into 
the  melting-pot,  by  which  be  extrafis  as  much  metal  at 
ferves  to  attrad  the  elaft  he  haa  nude,  to  which  be  now 
fixes  this  roil  at  the  bottom  of  bit  work,  oppofite  to  the' 
opening  made  by  the  breaking  of  the  collet.    In  this  po- ' 
fition  the         11,  carried  to  the  L';cat  bocca,  or  mouth  of 
the  oven,  to  be  h-j..tLJ,  by  whivh  means  it  is  ngam  put 
into  iuth  a  f  ift  ibuc,  th  it  by  the  help  of  an  iron  inflru- 
mcnt  it  can  be  pierced,  ojKncd,  and  widened,  without- 
breaking.   But  the  vcflel  is  not  finiflicd  till  it  is  returned 
to  the  great  bocca, where  it  being  again  heated  thoroughly, . 
and  turned  quicklv  about  with  a  circular  motion,  it  will 
open  to  an^  fisci  bj  the  aacant  of  the  heat  and  motion : 
and  by  this  means  we  come  toleam  the  caufc  why  the 
edpcs  of  all  bowls  and  gbinV-,  I'vie.      ;        kt  r  th.ui  the 
otit  r  ;  .  rts  of  thii  £jnic  ejaill-s  iflfct.iul.',  in  thi-  tu:tiiP2  it 
ahcrt  near.  tViee4|f.-  r)rlCkM».  ■•■  i  tic  uUt,  Utin^ 

a  It  weic  d(  ubled  in  th)|ffi|eift,  the  on  umtti  appears' 
like  a  felvcdgc.    Jr^AwPrt-m  iin  any  fuperfluiries:  tftt^ 
are  cut  ofl^  with  the  ffii^  j  for,  tiUjj||^Mygji|fi|| 
remains  in  a  foft  flexible  flate.  It  ts  nMil^HfflMH 
the  bocca*  and  canried  to  an  earthen  bench' cOfcroi  wituj 
brands,  which  are  coals  extinguilhed,  keeping  it  turning™ 
becaufe  that  niotion  preven"?  its  fettling,  and  preferves 
an  cvcnncfs  in  (he  fare  of  the  rlifs  ;  where      it  co<:3f,' 
it  comes  to  its  cot-.fi'ieiicv,  beiii::  litfl  cleared  f:<m  the 
iton-rod,  by  a  flight  flroke  with  the  hand  of  the  workman. 

If  (he  vcflel  conceived  in  the  workman's  mind,  and 
whole  body  is  already  made,  requires  a  foot,  or  a  handle* 
or  any  other  member,  or  decoration*  be  makes  it  faiaMe* 
and  now  efliiya  to  join  them  with  the  help  of  toe  hor 
metal,  which  he  takes  out  of  the  pot  with  bit  iNMl-md: 
bcT  the  ;l,ti's!  i>  not  brotir-ht  to  itb  true  hardnefi*  till  it 
has  p.iticd  the  leer  or  anticaliii";  (ncn. 

BLOwiNfi  cf  Crnin  Glafi.    The  above  method  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  working  of  crown  gl.nf^,  till  the  blowing- 
iron  or  pipe  has  been  dipped  the  third  time  ;  for  thenj  iO' 
(lead  of  rounding  it,  the  workman  blows,  and  at  the  lamo 
time  rolls  or  kneads  the  metal  upnn  the  iron  plate,  into  the' 
form  of  a  cylifader.   This  cylinder  is  put  again  to  the 
lire,  and  blown  a  fecond  time,  and  is  thus  repeated,  till  it 
is  extended  to  the  dimenfions  required  ;  the  fiJe  to  which 
the  pipe  is  fixed  diminifhing  gradually,  till  it  ends  in  a 
conitiil  form.    While  the  glafs  is  thus  f?exible,  a  fmall 
piece  of  metal  is  added  in  the  center,  oppofite  to  the  pipe  ' 
iixed  to  an  iron-rod,  and  with  a  drop  of  cold  WatCr  and  a ' 
flight  blow  is  knocked  off  from  the  pipe. 

The 
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•ft«  qlindcr,  being  now  open  .it  one  end*  19  Cttried 
bck  to  the  flafiiiog  furnace,  where  the  nwuth  or  aper- 
ture of  chc  cylinder  is  put  to  warm  at  die  nofe  hole,  id- 

ioiningto  the  flifliinr;  furnace,  atui  wlun  ;it  a  po]  cr  de- 
cree of  beat  14  opciRcl  on  an  iiifhunicnt  tor  thjt  pur- 
pofe  in  a  circular  form  of  abuut  four  or  five  inchr; 
diaowteft  This  done,  it  is  cariitd  to  the  fulhing  lur- 
pace,  where  a  briflc  fire  is  continuaily  kept,  and  by  turning 
it  quickly  about  in  the  fire  in  a  circular  motion,  immedi- 
ately opens  and  forms  itfelf  into  a  table  glafs,  and  by  the 
aiTiltjr.ce  of  a  pair  of  {bears,  is  cut  off  from  the  iioii  rod, 
which  caufes  the  knot  or  knob  in  the  middle  :  tlu^  done, 
Jt  is  carried  upon  forks,  and  put  into  the  annealing  fur- 
nace, where  it  lemaina  for  thirty  hoori.  in  tbia  furnace 
upwards  of  an  hundred  tables  of  glafs'may  lie  at  a  time 
wiihout  any  injury  to  each  other,  by  fcparatirp:  thcrr.  into 
tens,  with  an  iron  ftiiver  between,  wtjich  dimmiihc* 
ihe  wdght  by  dhndiog  it,  and  keep*  the  tablca  flat  and 
even* 

Thn  was  the  method  formerly  made  ufe  of  for  making 
large  plate  glafs,  lookiog-glaflet,  &c.  But  the  workmen 
by  this  method  could  never  exceed  fifty  inches  in  length, 

;i:d  a  proportion?.!  breadth  ;  becaufe  what  wt-rc  larger 
were  always  tound  to  warp,  which  prevented  them  from 
regularly  rcflc£ling  the  ohjeA),  and  wanted  fubdance  to 
bear  the  ncceflary  grinding.  Tbele  imperic^ons  have 
been' removed  by  an  invention  of  the  Sieor  Abraham 
Thcrart,  a  French m.Tn,  about  the  year  1688,  of  cafting 
or  running  large  plates  of  glafs.    Sec  Cajiing  c^GtASS. 

Plate  XIX. /jf.  9.  is  a  pcrfpcftivc  view  of  a  !_'lafs-hf)ufc 
with  the  KKQ  at  work  blowing  the  glaft.  1  be  furnace 
tt  of  a  circular  Ibrm,  and  divided  into  thfce  chambers. 
The  large  openings  are  called  boccai  or  mouths,  and  the 
number  of  pots  arc  always  double  to  the  number  of  boc- 
C3S,  th.Jt  each  workman  may  have  one  pot  refined  to 
work  out  of,  while  the  other  is  refining.  Thefc  boccas 
ate  (lopped  up  with  moveable  covers,  while  the  metal  is 
/oonding.  On  one  fide  of  die  bocta»  is  a  boccorella,  or 
finatl  circular  hole,  out  of  which  connired  glafs  is  taken 
f-'om  the  pilin'T  pot.  G,  G,  G,  arc  fmall  plates  of  iron, 
(11  vvhi(.h  ihc  iiiiet  or  cu^uutcJ  glaf^  taicen  out  ot  the 
fmall  holes  is  kneaded.  H,  a  man  blowing  a  piece  of 
glafs.  I,  1, 1,  fquare  pieces  of  plate-iron,  on  which  the 
gla6  is  kneiMled 
vcflcl  from  the 
pair  of  fhcsrs. 

For  the  manner  of  founding  p;lab,  and  the  materialaof 
which  it  is  compofed  ;  fee  the  article  Glass 

l^Low IN c  »fTm  denotes  the  melting  ore,sfter  being 
fiift  burned  to  deftroy  the  Aundic.  \ 

BLUBBER  deno^s  x^fflft  of  whale^  aM  ollKr  ladpr 
fca^isi)*,  whereof  i»  mimMtvlHmt  Seetbcartlfie 
Oil.. 

BLUE,  oiherv/ifc  called  Azure,  is  one  of  tbe  primi- 
tive colours  of  the  rays  of  light. 

la  oil  and  miniature,  tfacy  alfo  afe  indigo  prepared  s  as 
alfo  a  fi<5titious  ultramarine.   See  the  articles  U1.T&A- 

M/\RiNE  and  Indigo. 

Twhj'-At  Blue  is  ufcd  in  paii'.tin]?;^  on  word,  and  15 
made  t)f  the  feed  of  that  plant.  1  he  way  of  preparing 
k  ie,  to  boil  four  ounces  of  turnfole  in  a  piiit  and  a  half 
of  water,  in  which  line  has  been  iiaciwd. 

Dytrt  Blub  is  one  of  their  lunple  or  mother  colours, 
ufeJ  in  the  compofition  of  others.  It  is  made  of  woad, 
indigo,  and  a  paitcl  brought  from  Normandy.  Some 
dyers  hcW>hten  their  blue,  by  adding  biaxU  and  Otber 
woods.   See  Woad  and  Indigo. 

A  bl.t;E  yir  faiwthig  cr  Jlaining  »f  Glafs.  Take  fine 
white  f^nd  twelve  ounces,  zafler,  and  mmium,  of  each 
three  ounces ;  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  in  a  bell- 
mctal  mortar}  then  p-jtriM^'  the  powder  into  a  very  tlronij 
crucible,  cover  it  and  lute  it  well,  and  being  dry,  calcine 
it  over  a  quick  fire  for  an  hour:  take  out  the  matter  and 
pound  it  i  then  to  fifteen  ounces  of  this  powder,  add 
fourtren  of  nitre  powder;  "mix  them  welt  together,  and 
{^bt  tiVi-HJ  into  the  crucible  again;  cover  and  lute  it,  and 
cilciuc  l«r  two  huur^  on  a  very  ftrong  fire. 

Prujffian  Blub.  This  blue  is  next  to  ultramarine  for 
beauty*  if  it  be  ufed  in  oil.  This  colour  does  not  grind 
well  in  water.    See  PRfssiAN-fl/«^. 

Jitvft  ^  ia  a  colour  of  good  brightnefa,  next  (o 


A.  K,  another  perlbn  cutting  off  a  clafs 
blowing-pipe  with  a  pair  of  ineara*  JU,a 


PrulSan  blue,  uid  alfo  a  colour  of  a  body,  and  will  ib# 
pret^  well  in  the  pencil. 

Smaukn  Blvb  is  alio  of  very  good  ufe,  and  may  ferve 

as  a  ihade  to  ultramarine  or  the  blue  bice,  where  the 
Oiades  are  not  rcquiied  to  be  very  Jeep,  and  is  of  itfelf  a 
plcafant  blue,  to  be  laid  between  the  light  and  fliades  of 
I'uch  a  flower  as  is  of  a  mazarine  blue. 

Latnmty  or  Litmiit  BtVB.  This  is  a  beautiful  blup» 
and  will  run  in  a  pen  as  free  as  ink.  It  is  made  of  lac- 
mus,  and  prepared  thus :  Take  an  ounce  of  lacmus,  and 
boil  it  in  a  pint  of  fmall  beer  wort,  till  the  colour  is  as 
ftrong  as  you  would  have  it ;  then  pour  it  off  the  liquor 
into  a  gitllipot,  and  let  it  cool  for  ufc.  This  affords  a 
beautiful  colour,  has  extraordinary  cffc^,  and  is  aboid- 
ng  colour  i  if  it  be  touched  with  a4)ua-fo(^,  it  imme- 
ii  tcly  changes  to  a  fine  cnmlbn»  Uttle  inferior  to  car- 
mine. 

Blue  Japan.  Take  gum-water,  what  quantity  you 
plcafe,  and  white  lead  a  i'ufficient  quantity,  grind  thcin 
wdl  upon  porphyry,  then  take  ifing-glafs  fize,  what 
quantity  you  pleafe,  of  the  fincft  and  belt  fmalt  a  fuffici- 
cnt  quantity,  mix  them  well  j  to  which  add  of  your 
white  lead,  before  «raund,  fo  much  as  may  give  it  a  fufiR- 
cient  body  }  mix  all  thcfc  together  to  the  coiifiAencc  of  a 
paint. 

Bi  uEiVG  «/* MdaU  is  performed  by  heating  them  in 
the  fire,  till  tney  afltune  a  blue  eolotir  i  particularly  prac* 
tifed  by  the  i;ildtrs,  who  blae  tbcir  HieiaU  before  they 
apply  the  pold  and  filvcr  leaf. 

BI.UK  .MANTLif,  in  heraldry,  die  title  of  a  pur- 
fuivant  at  arms. 

BLUENESS,  the  quality  which  denominates  a  body 
blue  ;  or  it  is  fuch  a  fize  and  texture  of  the  parts  whicA 
compofc  the  furface  of  a  body,  as  difpofe  them  to  relleft 
the  blue,  or  asiire  niya  of  ligbt,  ano  thoTe  only  to  tbe 
eye. 

As  to  the  blueaefs  of  the  Ikks,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ob* 
ferves,  that  ail  the  npoun,  when  they  begin  to  coodenfe 
and  coaleTce  into  natural  partidea,  become  fiift  of  fuch 

a  b!n;ne^  as  to  Te^cR  the  a? ure  nys  before  they  confti- 

tutc  clouds  or  any  other  colour. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a  Oiort  fire-arm  with  a  wid»l|pre« . 
capable  of  holding  a  number  of  bullets  at  once. 

BLUSHING,  a  fuffuTion,  or  nrfMs  of  the  checks, 
excited  by  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  on  accoHptof  acoufcioufnels 
of  lome  failing  or  im|J«rfe£lion. 

Biufiiin^  is  fiippufcd  to  be  produced  from  a  kind  of 
confcnt  or  Jvmpachy  between  the  fevcral  parts  of  the 
body,  occafiAH  by  the  fame  nerve  being  extended  tu 
jthqik  all.  .Thus  the  fifth  pair  of  netves,  being  branched 
'frtjfti  the'brain  to  the  eve,  car,  mufdes  Of  the  lips,  cheeks 
and  p.ilate,  (ont:ue  and  nofe,  a  thin?,  fccn  or  h~:.ri,  that 
is  fhametui,  arteda  l.hc  cheeks  with  biuHie:,  d  i\  :n  /  thd 
blood  into  theirminutc  veffels,  a:  the  fame  tim.:  it  atf.  da 
the  eye  andear.  Mr.  Derham  further  obfervcs,  upon  this 
fubjc'd,  that  a  favoury  thing,  feen  or  fmrlt,  alrcds  the 
'  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth ;  if  a  thing  heard  be 
pleafing,  it  affects  the  mufdes  irf theface.with  laughter  ; 
if  melanc  holy,  it  exerts  itfelf  on  dw  gHaoda  of  the  eyes* 
and  ocrafions  weeping,  itc* 

B  MI,  in  mufic,  the  tlurd  note  in  the  modem  fcale. 
See  the  article  Scale. 

BOARD,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  fo«»«d  thin  for 
biiildin^r  and  fereru  other  purpoftt.    See  die  article 

TiMBiR. 

Board  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  oHicf  under  the  ^-n  ernment. 
Thus  we  fay,  the  board  of  tr-dj  and  plantations,  the 
boaid  of  works,  ordnance,  &cc. 

Board,  in  navigation,  the  fpace  that  a  ihip^  ruaa  ovec 
in  one  tack,  when  turning  againft  the  wind.  See 
Tackin'o. 

BOARDING,  in  a  naval  engagement,  a  defpcratc  and 
furious  affault  made  by  one  Ihip  on  another,  after  having, 
found  every  other  method  to  reduce  her  incfiiedual :  it 
may  be  performed  in  diflfcrent  places  of  the  fltip^  accord- 
ing to  their  circvmf^ance?  and  fitiiaiion,  by  the  affaiiant 
detaching  a  number  of  men  armed  '.Mth  piftols  and  cut- 


di 


111  t'lU 


laffes  on  the  decks  of  his  antagonrit,  who  ftann 
fame  predicament  with  a  city  llnnred  by  ii»«  bcliegers. 
This  expedient,  however,  is  wi  cly  aitcmpted  by  king'* 
flltps,  which  generally  decide  the  combat  v.ithoitt 
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cAch  other;  but  chiefly  pra<Hifed  by  piiva 
leer«,  which  bearing  down  on  their  enemy's  quarter  or 
ISroadlidc,  drop  from  the  bowrprit,  which  prnje^ts  over 
the  defendant's  deck,  an  earthen  flicll,  called  a  ftink-pot. 
irharged  with  fiery  and  fufforatins:  combufKbles,  wliich 
immediately  burfts,  catchi*s  fire,  .tiid  nl'ii  tht  iluk  with 
inruffcrable  Acnch  and  Tmoicc  :  in  the  middle  ot  the  coti- 
ftifion  thus  occafioned,  the  privateer*!  CWW  mlh  aboard, 
under  cover  of  the  fmoke,  and  eafil  v  over-power  the  afto- 
niibed  ehemy;  onlefs  they  have  cfofe  quartm  to  which 
th'  v  can  retreat  and  beat  them  off*  rhc  Jccfc.  Sec  lloW- 
!n*Ru  ,  CiosF-tjuARTFRs.  'I'o  pitvciit  hoarding,  a 
high  rope  lutiing,  extended  alonj:  the  (hrouds  hum  one 
end  of  the  ihip  to  the  other,  has  been  frequently  ufed  ; 
but  fraifing  a  battalion  with  the  lixed  b:qioaeta  of  the 
marines  is,  perh.ip$,  more  expedient. 

BOATSWAIN  if  a  Ship,  the  officer  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  Tails,  cables,  rigging,  boats,  and  anchors, 
to  fummon  the  crew  to  their  duty,  and  dired  them  in 
the  necelTarjr  buGnefs  of  the  lbip«  ud  to  piuufb  delln'- 
<}ucnt5. 

BOB,  a  term  ufed  for  the  hall  of  a  flKntpendtttum. 

BOBBIN,  a  fm  ill  piict  i-f  v.(ak]  turned  in  the  form 
of  a  tylmdcr,  wjtli  :i  little  boid.T  jutttiiir  out  at  each  end, 
bored  through  to  receive  a  iron  pivot.    It  llrves  to 

fpinwith  the  rpinn;iij;  wheel,  or  to  wind  thread,  worited, 
Inir,  cotton,  fijic,  -old,  and  fdver. 

There  are  bobbins  of  feveral  lengths  and  fixes,  accord- 
ing to  the  materials  which  are  to  be  fpun  or  wound. 
Thcfe  by  the  filk  dc:i!ers,  and  the  m.imit'i£lurcrs  in 
gold  and  filvcr,  are  thick  Ilun  t  lH<bbiii^ ;  and  io  are  thofe 
tifed  by  the  woollen  manut  jeturcrs. 

BOB-STAY,  in  naval  affairs,  a  double  rope  pai&ng 
through  a  (hip's  ftem,  or  prow,  and  reaching  up  to  the 
ihiddlie  of  thf  bow-fprits  to  which  it  b  drnwn  verv  ti;jht 


B  O  I 


'  He  arc  r.s  far,  f.ivs  Mr.  locLe.  Aom  tlie  JjA^ 
(ubftancc  of  body,  by  the  complex  idea  of  rxtcnit T 
figured,  coloured,  and  all  other  fenfifalc  ijuilitjtjj 


"  which  is  all  we  itn 


t'!  tt,  as  if  we  knew  r.c 


"  all  ;  nor  after  ail  the  acquaintance  and  fainiiiarit!^ 
"  which  we  im.i  J  nc  we  havi  with  matter,  and  the  wanr 
"  jjualitics  men  iiHure  themfeivcs  they  perceive  and  ki»i 
"  in  bodies,  will  it,  perhaps  iijion  examination,  be  found 
♦*  that  they  have  any  more  or  clearer  primar\  id^a,  bj* 
to  fc"".];?  »b«n  they  have  belonging  to  mm,'. 
terial  jpint.  I  he  primary  ideas  wc  have  peculiar  to 
"  body,  ascontradiftin^uinifd  to  fpirit,  are,  the  cohcfea 
"  of  (olid,  and  confequentiv  feparablc  parts  ;  and  apowtr 
"  o»  communicating  motion  by  impulk.  '£  htfc  aie  the 
"  orieinal  ideas  proper  and  peculiar  to  bodr  ;  fvT  fi»u,e 
**  la  but  the  confc<jucnce  of  finite  cxtenfion."  Afttr 
which  he  goes  on,  and  clearly  proves  the  idea  of  ike 
fubftaace  of  Jptrit  and  body»  equally  clear  aii4  ktKtn 


to  us. 


to  fecure  and  keep  itcaJy  the  bow-ijint,  which 


ilfo 


ftrcngtbencd  by  fhromK  on  e.ich  fide  ;  which  arc  all  v(  rv 
Jiece&ry,  fmcc  the  lore-mail  and  the  upper- part  of  the 
Ittain-mad  arc  Aayed  and  greatly  fupported  by  the  bow- 
^rit  i  for  this  rcafon  the  bob-ltay  is  the  firft  part  of  a 
Blip's  rigging  fct  up,  or  drawn  tight ;  to  perform  which 
the  fbore  cneftu-llv,  it  i;.  iil'uai  to  fufpcnd  a  boHty  Or 
fomefhing  very  weighty,  at  the  bow-fprit  end. 

BOCA  R  DO.  amotv",  the  logicians,  the  fifth  mode  of 
the  third  figure  of  lyllogifms,  in  which  the  middle  pio- 
pofition  is  an  univerfal  affirmative*  aad  the  &ift  and  laft 
particular  negatives  ;  thus : 

B  o   Some  fickly  porfons  arc  not  (ly^llpts  } 

CAR  Every  fickly  pcribn  is  palcj 

DO.   Therefore  fome  pcffoM  aiC  palc  ftst  trt  igt' 

fludcnts. 

BOCRoLAND,  In  the  Saxonv  time,  is  what  we  now 

call  f:rcho!J  lands  held  h-  -^i"  h -  ttcr  firt  of  pcrfons  by 
cn.irtc  r  or  deed  in  writing,  by  wh:th  name  it  was  diftin- 
^'uilhcd  froni  ioikland,  or  copy-hold  land*  hoMcn  bythe 
common  people  without  writing. 

BODV  ,  in  philofophy,  a  foiid,  extended,  palpable  Tub- 
ftaimi  of  itfelf  merely  paffive,  and  indifferent  cither  to 
motion  or  rei(,  but  capable  of  any  fort  of  motion,  and  of 
all  figures  and  forms.  Body  is  compofcd,  accord in:r  to 
the  Peripatetics,  of  matter,  form,  and  privation;  according 
to  the  tpicureans  and  Corpufculariam,  of  an  airembla^e 
of  booked  heavy  atoms  i  according  to  the  Cartefians,  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  extention }  according  to  the  New- 
tonians, of  a  fyftem  or  afl'ociation  of  folid,  rr.zffy,  hard, 
impenetrable,  immoveable  particle^,  ran -cd  oi  difpofed 
in  this  or  that  manner;  whc-iuj  rciult  boJic.  of  this  or 
that  form,  diftinguilhed  by  this  or  that  name. 

That  al  I  bod  ics  agree  in  one  common  matter,  the  fchool- 
men  thcmfctvcs  allow ;  making  what  they  cal)  the  ma- 
teria prima,  to  be  the  bafis  of  them  all  i  and  their  fpecific 
difi'ci  infL' 1  ri.)  fprin^r  from  their  p^rticuJar  formb  :  ;irij  ' 
jiiKc  the  tTiic  .-locnn  of  bodv  coutUls  either  atone  in  its 
cxtrT.lion,  or  in  ti;:it  and  impctiLtrability  together,  it 
will  ioUovv,  that  the  differences,  which  make  the  varie- 
ties of  bodies  we  fee,  muit  not  proceed  from  the  nature  of 
mere  matter,  of  which  we  have  but  one  uniform  con- 
ception ;  but  from,  certain  atuibutes,  fuch  as  motion, 
f/^,  [ofition,  kc  which  we  call  oiecbanical  affec- 
tions. 


BoDV,  among  painters,  as  to  bear  a  bodv,  a  term  fi». 
oiling  that  the  colours  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  t. .  br 
pabic  of  being  ground  fo  fine,  and  mixing  with  the  oil  ?« 
entirely,  as  to  feem  only  a  very  thick  ott  of  the  Guna  m. 

lour. 

Hut  fuch  colours  as  arc  faid  not  to  bear  a  bodv  win 
readily  part  with  the  oil  when  Jaid  oq  the  work ;  lo  that 
when  the  colour  fhall  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  work,  there 
wiU  be  a  fq>aration  i  the  colour  in  fome  pui^  2r.J  &.c 
Th  k"  "^^P*  tempered  extraofcinary 

Bodv,  in  the  art  of  war,  r.  m.mbcr  of  forces,  horieaad 
foot,  united  and  m..rcluri2  under  one  commander. 

^OPy  »/  «  ^rmr^  the  troops  encamped  in  the 
center  between  the  two  wings,  and  ccnerally  infantry; 
the  other  two  bodies  are  the  vjii-;'ii,Trd  ar.d  the  rear- 
guard :  thefc  being  the  thric  into  which  an  army,  raand 
in  form  ut  l  :ttle.  Is  divided. 
HoDv  i/Rfftrvt.  Sec  Reserve. 
BOG  properly  fignifics  a  quagmire,  covered  indeed 
with  grafs,  but  not  folid  enough  t.)  fuppo.-t  the  wc^ -ht  cf 
the  body;  in  which  fenfe,  it  dificr.  only  Itwm  madltes  or 
fens,  as  a  pad  troni  the  whole:  fome  even  rtftrain  tie 
term  bog  to  quagmires  pent  up  between  twohillst  whe«« 
fens  he  m  champaign  and  low  Countries,  where  the  de> 
Kent  ia  very  final!. 

To  drain  bog|y  lands,  a  good  method  is,  to  make 
trenches  of  a  fnfficicnt  depth  to  carry  <jf^"  th.-  nioiiiure; 
and  it  thcfc  art  pan'v  hlltj  up  with  rough  (tones,  and 
then  covered  with  tho:n  bufhcs  and  flra'w  to  keep  the 
earth  from  uUtng  up^  the  iig|ftice9,  a  ilratum  of  gpod 
ea«h  and  tuff  na^y  be  laid  aJfell  the  cavities  amon;; 
the Aones  will  give  pal&geto  the  \\Ttter,and  thBfiiWwill 

frow  at  top,  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  Sec  cheartide 

BOGOMILI,  or  BocARMiT^,  in  church  hidcrv,  a 
fetl  of  heretics,  which  fpruns;  up  about  the  year  i  179. 
They  thought  that  but  (even  books  of  the  Scripture  are 
to  be  received;  that  the  ufe  of  churches,  of  the  facramcnt 
of  the  Lord's  fupper,  and  M  prayer,  except  the  Lord's 
prayer,  ought  to  be  uboiilhed  ;  that  the  baptifm  of  Ca- 
tholics is  imperfea  ;  that  the  perfons  of  the  IVinity  are 
unequal;  and  that  they  oftentimes  made  thcaifclves  v'ifible 
to  thok  ot  th(  ,r  <ba.  1  hey  (aid,  that 'the  devils  dwelt 
in  the  cburchesi  and  that  Satan  had  rcfided  in  the  temple 
of  Solomon  from  the  dcftnidlion  of  Jerufalem  to  ihtir 
own  time. 

BOHE.MIA,  a  kingdom  fubjefl  to  the  houfe  of  Am- 
ftria,  bounded  by  Saxony  on  the  north,  by  l\l.ind  and 
Hungary  on  the  eaft,  by  Auftria  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Bavaria  and  part  of  Saxonvon  thevrefK 

BOIGUACU,  the  largeft  of  all  fcrpcnts  hr\  nr  from 
twenty- four  to  forty  feet  long,  and  ihiclt  in  proportiot). 
It  is  finKii;  lit  theLafi  and  Weft  Indies,  where  the  Ei:ro- 
ptaii.-.,  well  as  the  luiivcs,  arc  exticincly  fond  of  i(  as 
food. 

The  boiguacu  it  a  very  terrible  animal,  lying  In 
ambufh  in  thickets,  or  on  trees ;  from  whence  it 

d..r!^.  itfilf  (HI  it'.  pt!-v.  Authors  of  i^u-dit  tell  us,  th.it 
it  Will  i\v.illow  .t  guat,  a  bear,  and  c%eu  a  flac,  Ijyrn-^ 
and  all. 

IfiOiLING,  or  EouLiiTioK,  in  phyCes,  the  agitation 
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of  a  &aid  body,  arifing  from  the  application  of  Are,  Sec. 
The  phznomena  of  boiling  may  be  thus  accounted  for: 
die  miaute  particles  of  tu  fuel*  bdnf  dcncbcd  froa 
each  etiier,  and  iaipdied  m  triim  with  a  great  vdocity  s 
that  is,  being  converted  into  fire,  pafs  the  pores  of  the 
containing  vcilcl,  and  mix  with  the  fluid.  By  the  rc- 
liftance  they  here  meet,  their  motion  is  dcftrcycd  ;  that 
it)  tbcy  communicate  it  wholly  to  the  quic6xnt  water  : 
Iwtice  arifes,  at  firft,  a  fmall  inteftine  motiea  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  from  the  continued  a^ion  of  the  firft  caufe,  tfae 
cffc£t  is  increafed,  and  the  motion  of  the  water  continu* 
ally  accelerated  ;  fo  that,  by  degrees,  it  becomes  fenfibly 
agitated :  but  now  the  paitides  of  fire,  fticking  on  thoie 
in  tfae  ioweft  furfocc  of  the  water,  will  not  only  give  them 
m  imnilfe  upwards,  contraty  to  the  laws  of  equilUwium, 
hat  wiH  Itkewile  rcfider  ttiem  fpecifically  lighter  than  be- 
fori  ,  fn  -L-  m  r^'tcrminc  rhctn  to  afcend  according  to  the 
law^  oi  cqaj.ibi.uiu  ,  mid  this,  either  by  inflating  them 
iato  little  vcficles,  by  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of 
water  around  them,  or  by  breaking  and  fieparating  the 
little  fpherules  of  water,  and  fo  tncreafing  the  ratio  of 
their  furface  totbeir  foltd  content.  There  will  be,  there- 
fere,  a  conilant  flux  of  water,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  vefiel,  and  confequcntly  a  reciprocal  flux  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom ;  that  is,  the  upper  and  under  water 
will  change  places :  and  hence  we  have  the  reafon  of 
that  phxtmneoa  of  the  water  heiog  hpc  at  top,  (ocnu 
■thui  tt  bottom. 

Again,  an  intcnfc  hcit  will  din::nifli  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  water,  fo  ats  not  only  ca  make  it  mount  in  water, 
but  alfo  in  air:  whence  arifc  the  ph»nomena  of  vftj-our 
and  fmolLe,  though  the  air,  inclufcd  in  the  interilices  of 
dM  water,  muft  Ee  allowed  a  good  (hare  in  this  appear- 
ance i  for  that  air,  bein^  dtlattid,  and  iu  fpriog  {length- 
ened by  the  aftion  of  the  fire,  breaks  its  prifon,  and 
afcends  through  the  water  into  the  air,  carrying  with  it 
of  the  contiguous  fpherules  of  water,  fo  many  as  /hall 
hamr  in  its  villi,  or  as  c^n  adhere  immediately  to  it. 

.  The  particles  of  the  air,  in  the  feveral  interftices  of  the 
,  fluid  maf»  thus  expanded  and  moving  upwards,  will  meet 
and  ccalcfcc  in  their  pnfTage  ;  hv  \v!i".ih  mrjiii  ^rt-at 
<juanti:its  ot  th"  water  will  be  heavcu  u[i         let  clown 
alternately,  as  the  air  rifcs  up,  and  again  palfes  from  the 
water  i  for  the  air,  after  coalition,  though  it  may  buoy 
lip  a  great  heap  cf  fratsrbf  its  elafticity,  while  in  the  wa- 
ter, jtx  canoot  cany  it  iip  njith  itlclf  into  the  atmofpbere  { 
iSnce,  when  once  fot  ftee  from  the  upper  furface  of  the 
water  in  the  vcITc!,  it  will  unbend  itfclf  in  the  atmofphere, 
and  fo  its  fpring  and  force  become  juft  equal  to  that  of  the 
common  unheated  air :  and  hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of 
the  principal  phsenomena  of  boiling,  viz.  the  fluduating 
of  the  furface  of  the  ^MB*  '^'t 
2rikQjr\gcnious  Mr7  Amenton  hnt  l^cwn,  th.;r  u'Ster 
^Mited^ia'a  degree  of  boiling,  wi>i  mA  concei  ve  any  fur- 
.  Vier  heat,  howmuch  foevcr  the  fire  be  increafed  :  yet  this 
eUest  difcovery  may  receive  a  confiderabie  improvc- 
ent  from  what  Mr.  Fahrenheit  hac  obfcrved,  viz.  that 
[  the  heat  of  the  fiuBC  boiling  water  is  always  regularly 
I  greater,  by  how  much  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is 
greater  which  prclTts  upon  its  furface;  and  again,  that 
(the  fame  heat  of  the  boiling  water  diminifhcs,  as  the 
fwcight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  ^rows  lefs.  Hence, 
'in  marking  the  degree  of  heat  in  boilmg  water, it  will  be 
necclTary  to  note  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  fiuae 
time  by  the  barometer ;  otherwife  no  certain  meafure 
will  be  expreflcd.    In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  mufi 
be  allowed,  that  fo  long  as  the  prcfTure  of  the  atmofphere 
^continues  the  fame,  boiling  water  will  not  grow  hotter 
^tt|rany  increafe  ot  fire  whatever  ^  and  with  this  limiu- 
'  '^vMn,  Mr.  Amenton's  rule  will  for  ever  hold  true.  When 
'  liie  difference  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  three 
ounces,  the  ereateft  degree  of  heat  in  boiling  water,  un- 
der thclc  different  weights,  will  be  eight  or  nine  degrees  ; 
from  whence  the  author  evidently  deduces,  that  by  how 
much  the  particles  of  water  are  more  compre&d  to  each 
other,  upon  increafin^  the  incumbent  weight  by  fo  much 
die  more  fire,  is  required  to  make  them  recede  from  each 
other,  wherrin  ebullition  conftfts.   Hence  alfo  he  con- 
cluded, that  a  thermometer  applied  In  boilmg  water, 
would  mark,  by  the  degree  of  heat  it  expreiles,  the  gra- 
vity of  the  aimol^hcfe  at  that  time* 
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BOLES,  a  genus  of  earths,  n'.odcrately  colrrehfj 
ponderous,  foft,  and  not  flift'  and  vifcid  ;  compcltd  of 
fine  particles,  fmooth  to  the  touch,  eafily  breaking  be- 
tween the  fingers,  readily  dilfufible  in  water,  and  ^eely 
and  cnfilv  fjblidiniT  from  it. 

Three  kinds  ot  boles  arc  ranked  among  medicinal 
e.Trtlis,  Armenian,  red,  anJ  white.  That  met  with  iti 
the  fiiops,  under  the  name  of  Armenian,  is  not  the  pro- 
duce of  Armenia,  or  any  of  the  oriental  countries  ;  but» 
like  the  others,  of  different  nam  of  Europe,  as  Bohemia^ 
Silefia,  Saxony,  Hungary,  i  ranfylvania,  France,  Nor- 
way, ic.  The  French  employ  clucfly  the  hole  ci"  Bloisi 
We  need  not  be  felicitous  about  the  particular  place 
where  any  of  the  boles  have  been  dn^  provided  they  artt 
pure  and  of  a  good  quality. 

BoLB  Armam  is  of  a  pale  colour,  between  ted  and 
Tcllow,  fmooth  nnd  flippery  to  the  touch,  fomewh:c 
slolTy,  pure  from  fand  ur  any  perceptible  <ni:tv  matter. 
It  readily  crumbles  betwixt  tiie  fingers,  ai.d  adheres  to 
the  tongue,  boitcncd  with  water,  i(  forms  a  fmooth 
pafe :  diluted  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  it  renailia 
for  a  ooofidccable  timefufpended. 

This  earth  contains,  befides  the  purely  argillaceous,  a 
fmall  portion  of  one  of  a  different  cUh,  v.hch  ii  extract- 
ed from  it  by  acids.  In  each  oi  the  foiiowing  experi- 
ments were  employed  fixty  grains  of  the  bole.  Spirit  of 
vitriol  dilTolved  eight  grains :  the  folution  was  clear  { tfae 
dried  refiduum  grey.  Spirit  of  nitre  difiblved  five  grains  % 
the  folution  appeared  (lightly  yellowiftt ;  the  rc iidu'im 
yellowifh  grey.  Spirit  of  fait,  feven  grains  :  the  foluiicn 
not  green,  as  Fttmullcr  relr-tes,  but  of  a  gold  yellow  ; 
the  refiduum  of  a  palefuipbur  yellow.  DilTillcd  vinegar 
difiblved  but  two  grains  {  the  folution  was  clear,  but 
taAed  billqrilh,  ivhilft  tbofemadc  in  the  mineral  acids 
were  fweetifli }  the  refiduum  unchanged .  Rhenilh  wine 
had  the  fame  effcill  as  dirtlllcd  \  incgar,  except  that  il.e 
liquor  proved  in  laflc  kfs  butcr.  i  icih  citron  juice 
dilTolved  five  grains  ;  the  liquor  was  clear,  thickifh,  and 
had  a  kind  of  vitriolic  tafte }  the  refiduum  unchanged* 
Alkalinelixivm  diflblved  nothing ;  but  tfae  bole  was  found 
to  have  abforbed  a  part  of  the  alkali,  appearing  when 
dried  of  a  darker  colour,  and  weighing  fifteen  grams,  or 
one  lourth,  more  than  at  firft.  bp]rit  of  lal  .mm  on  ac, 
on  the  other  band,  <iitiblved  two  grains  of  the  bolc  j  the. 
refiduum  unchanged.  Lime  wat^^^no  cffeA.  Rcdi> 
ficd  fpirit  of  iriae  took  up  four  gNNIVUiMtt  OQcafioii* 
ing  any  further  alteratltm.  V 

l"our  oi  nci  ^  .  f  bole  armcnic,  diflilled  in  a  glafs  retort 
in  an  open  iue,  yielded  three  drams  of  a  faline  phlegm^ 
which  lm(;{le^  little  urinous,  and  changed  fyrup  of  vio- 
lets greeg^  ||^  the  n«ck  of  the  retort  was  found  a  little 
powUery^falliw  mittn',  which  had  an  ammontacal  ttfte* 
but  wa^4i  toyjiull  quantity  lo  be  collected  or  farther 
examined. 

Bole  armenic,  like  mod  of  the  other  coloured  earths, 
contains  a  portion  of  ferrugineous  matter,  to  which  its 
colour  is  owmg,  and  which  may  be  feparaied  by  the  mag* 
net,  after  the  bole  bas  been  calcined  with  oil  or  other  in* 
flainmable  matten.  It  is  likewife  impregnated  with 
vitriolic  acid  ;  and  hence,  when  mixed  with  nilrc  or  fea- 
fait,  it  extricates  the  acids  of  ibofe  falu  in  the  fire:  it 
was  probably  by  the  acid  of  the  bole,  that  the  alkaline 
fait  was  ablorbed  and  detained« 

This  earth  is  employed  medicinally  as  a  ftyptic,  both 
internally  and  externally  j  a  virtue  which  lerms  to  pro- 
ceed from  its  ferrugineous  impregnation  ;  to  ilic  anti- 
pelHlentiai  and  alcxipharmac  qualities,  f.>;  which  it  has 
long  been  celebrated,  it  has  no  pretence  \  and  the  fore- 
going experiments  fufficiently  evince,  that  ihc  ablbrbent 
ones,  which  fome  akribe  to  it,  have  no  juft  foundation* 
It  is  prepared  or  purified  by  wafbing  it  over  with  water  ; 
the  pure  bole  remaining  fufpended  a  confiderabie  time, 
fo  aj,  to  be  poured  ott'  with  t6c  liquor,  whilft  the  fandv 
or  other  grolTcr  matter  remains  behind :  after  the  bole 
has  fettled  from  the  watw,  it  is  moderately  dried,  formed 
into  rolls  or  cakes,  and  afterwards  further  exfircated  fer 
ufe.  Some  have  condemned  this  method  of  purification, 
as  depriving  the  bole  of  a  certain  central  fak  :  but  this 
earth  contains  nothing  that  water  is  capable  of  cxtraQ- 
iog.   jUole  armcnic,  treated  with  water,  remained  undi- 
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m'miflied  in  weieht ;  and  neither  the  bole  or  the  water 
leceived  any  fennMe  altmtion. 

Red  Bole.  The  comirnn  fort  of  this  earth  is  coarfer 
than  the  Armenian,  and  participates  more  largely  of  iron  : 
hence  it  ii  iiLvtr  given  uitfrn-ill',',  unltfs  to  cattle.  1  ex- 
amined it  in  the  taiiic  manner  ;ts  the  Armenian  ;  em- 

! Joying,  with  each  mcnliruuiiit  C^'V  grains  of  earth. 
Inirit  of  vitriol  diffi>lve(i  fivegraint:  the  folntion  tifted 
like  vitriol  of  iron;  its  oblour  was  white,  that  of  the  re- 
maining hole  brownifh  gicv.  Spirit  of  n'rtrc  diflTolyed 
fcven  grains:  the  folution  was  jtllowifli,  and  nf  a  vi- 
triolic ia(te  }  the  rcfiduum  yellowilh  brown.  Spirit  of 
£ilt  diilblved  fuc  grains :  the  liquor  a  deep  yellow,  and  of 
a  vfCridlic  tafte ;  the  refidoum  jrellowilh  white.  Difttlled 
vinegar  took  up  but  three  grains :  the  liquor  clear  and 
fweetiih,  the  rcitduum  nmtt  darker  coloured  than  the 
bole  was  It  firft.  Citron  juice  exfra<5^ed  five  grains,  and 
left  the  bole  fomewhat  paler:  the  liquor  had  an  canhy 
kind  ofnAe.  Rheni(h  wine  diflblved  no  more  than  one 
min:  llw  lenaiUaiiig  bole  iindunged.  A  ftrong  fixed 
Mtaiine  Ihciviom  leceived  no  tinAure  from  dw  b«Ne,  but 
was  in  part  abforbed  by  it ;  the  dried  matter  weighing 
twelve  grains  more  than  the  earth  employed  ;  its  colour 
was  fomcwhat  darker.  Spirit  of  fa)  ammoniac  diflblved 
two  grains :  the  liquor  was  clear  ;  the  remaining  bole 
fbmewhat  darker.  Lime-water  diflblved  three  grains. 
Kedified  fpirit  of  wine  two  graini.  ConmoA  VPSter  had 
not  the  leaft  tSeSt. 

Four  ounces  of  red  bole,  diftilled  in  an  open  fire, 
yielded  two  drams  and  a  half  of  urinous  phlegm,  the  re- 
maining bole  prcflrving  its  original  colour.  On  prevr- 
oufly  digdUng  the  bole  with  a  Cuanrted  dkaline  lixivium, 
fimewhat  more  of  the  nrineua  nutter  waa  praduccd,apd 
thediftillcd  \'H\uor  had  a  volatile  fmell  i  m  CXperil^nt 
which  may  delcrvc  further  cotifidcration. 

irhlti  UoLt  is  broupht  to  us  ready  WiflieJ  and  formed 
into  large  rolU  or  cylindric  globes,  not  of  a  chalky 
whitcnefs,  but  rather  of  an  a(h-colour.  Formerly  it  came 
only  from  Tufcany,  or  the  Ifland  £lva:  at  prefent  it  is 
Aipplied  chieHy  from  Norway,  die  Ifland  Bwnbolm,  or 
places  i^carer  home.  It  differs  from  the  two  preceding 
in  containing  no  manifcft  irony  mutter,  and  confcqucntly 
in  wanting  their  aflringcncy.  It  has  been  recommended 
aa  an  4>wrbcnt  t  but  experiments  nude  npoo  it  with 
acida,  fliew  tfiat  itJMi^defervcs  tlntdumiAer,  any  more 
than  the  odier  boles.  Some  have  a  method  of  recovering 
the  iuftre  of  pearls,  efpccially  the  Scotch  ones,  by  warm- 
ing them  :i  little  over  thc  me,  WbA  luMril^  tbOB  With 
powdered  white  bole. 

Out  of  ftxty  grains  of  this  kind  of  bole,  AlRlof  vitriol 
dlifiblved  four  ctuJM :  the  Iblution  was  cmr,  and  had 
Itirceany  vitriolic  tafte;  the  rdiduum  grey.  Spirit  of 
nitre  dilToIved  fix  grains:  both  the  liquor  and  the  rcfi- 
duum looked  ycllowifli.  Spirit  of  fait,  five  grains  :  both 
the  menftruuni  and  the  bole  unaltered  in  colour.  DiftillcJ 
vinegar,  two  grains :  the  liquor  clear,  the  bole  unaltered. 
Citron  juice,  fix  grains :  the  fehition  taAed  bitterUh ; 
the  earth  looked  fomcwhat  darker.  Rhcnifli  wine  took 
up  nothing,  but  fomewhat  darkened  thc  colour.  Fixed 
allca!i  w.ij  tn  i>.-irt  retained,  as  hy  thc  other  boles  ;  in- 
crcafing  the  \vci;!ht  ten  grains,  or  one  fixth.  Spirit  of 
fal  ammoni.ic  liiiiijlvcd  ttirtx-  g.'ains ;  thc  1:  .  ..  i  ,4';H-.iftu 
tinged  a  little  thc  bole  fomcwhat  darker.  Lime-water 
diflolved  two  grains ;  thc  liquor  clear,  the  bole  on- 
chaivrrd.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ilifTrlved  fmtr  f^rnlns 
and  )c(t  the  bole  unaltered.  Pure  ditiillcd  w.4ter  took  up 
three  grains  ;  but  tlie  part  diflblved  gradually,  (eil  down 
again,  not  in  thc  form  of  powder,  but,  what  is  pretty 
scaiarltable»  in  flakes  refembling  a  kind  of  mouldinefs. 

Four  ounces  of  white  bole  yielded  in  didillation  only 
one  dram  and  a  half  of  a  yellowifh  phlegmatic  liijuor, 
vhich  fmelled  fomewhat  cmpyreumatic,  aiid  changed  fv- 
rup  of  violets  green  :  thc  caput  mortuuni  wjs  grey. 
j^'iitmann'i  Chtmifiry. 

fiOLLlTO*  a  name  by  which  the  Italians  call  a  fca- 
green  colour  in  artificial  cryftal.  To  prepare  this  co- 
lour, voi;  mufl  have  in  thc  furnace  a  pot  filled  with  forty 
pound  ot  good  cryit.il,  tirft  carefully  fkimmed,  boiled, 
and  purified,  without  .uiy  miinjncie  .  then  you  muft  have 
twelve  ounces  of  thc  powder  of  Inulk  lea«c»  of  copper, 
■  dirice  calcined,  half  an  euace  of  ziSer  in' powder :  nix 
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them  together,  and  put  them  at  four  times  into  the  por 
that  they  may  the  bettermix  with  the  ^als,fttrringthen 
well  each  time  of  putting  in  the  powder,  for  fat  that  H 
fliould  fwell  too  much  and  run  over. 

BOLONIAN,  in  general,  fbmediing  bdonging 
Bologna.  Hence 

HoLONiAN  Sifrtf  is  a  fulphurcous  kind  of  ftone,  aboge 
thc  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  found  near  Bologna;  which, 
when  duly  prepared  by  calcination,  make*  a  fj^cies  J( 
phofehorHs.    iscc  PHOsi'urp rr. 

BOLSTERS,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort  of  fmall  culhions 
(Gulfed  with  Lined  cnnvas,  laid  bctwreen  the  collar,  or 
lower-part  of  thc  main-day,  and  thc  upper-part  of  the 
ftem,  to  prevent  the  ftay  from  being  ftetoed  or  giJlcd  by 
rubbing  when  the  Ihip  pitches  at  fea, 

BotSTBKs  tf  a  SatUBe,  thofe  parts  of  a  great  faddte 
which  are  raifcd  upon  the  bows,  both  before  and  behind 
to  hold  the  ndcr's  thigh,  and  keep  him  in  a  right  pofturc! 

BOLT,  among  builders,  in  Iran  faftening  fixed  to 
doors  and  windows.  They  are  genenillv  diffinguilhei 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  plate,  round,  and  fprine  bolts. 

Bolts,  in  gunncrj-,  arc  of  leveral  f<  rrs,  as"  i.  Tran- 
fum  bolts  that  go  between  the  chi;cks  of  a  ^un-t  aniatc 
to  llrengthen  the  tmnfunn.  i.  Prife  bolis,  thc  cim 
knob*  of  iron  on  the  check?  of  a  carriage,  which  keep  tie 
handlpBwfinm  Aiding,  when  it  is  poizing  up  the  breech 
of  a  piece.  3.  Travale  bdts,  the  two  Ihort  bolts  that, 
being  put  one  in  each  end  of  a  mortar  carriajc,  lenx  to 
travcric  her.  4,  Bracket  bolts,  the  bolts  that  "go  throu»h 
the  cheeks  of  a  mortar,  and  by  thc  help  of  quoin*  ken 
her  hxed  at  the  !;iven  elevation.  And  5.  Bed  bdts,the 
four  bolts  that  Vaften  the  brackets  of  a  nionar  to  dtt 
bed.  ^ 

Bolt  9/  Csawr,  in  oommerc^  die  qvaadty  of  iwaotf • 

eight  ells.  '  * 

BotT-RopE,  in  nav.il  aFairs,  a  rope  paffing  round  the 
fail,  to  which  the  edges  of  it  arc  fewed  to  prevent  the  fag 
from  tearing  :  thc  bottom-part  of  it  is  called  thc  fcou 
rope,  thc  fides  leeches,  and  if  thc  fail  be  oblong  or.fijuiR^ 
the  upper-part  is  called  head-rope. 

BOi/FKRS,  or  Bouitfrs,  a  kind  of  ficvcs  formal, 
havinc  the  hot  ton-.s  mude  of  woollen,  hair,  or  even  wife.' 

BOI/riNG,  or  Ik-ULTING,  the  act  of  fcpatadag  the 
flour  irom  thc  bran,  by  means  of  a  iieve  or  boiler. 

BoLTiKO-MiLL,  a  vetfatile  engine  lor  St^ng  miA 
mere  eafe  and  expedition.  The  doUi  (oinid  diis  is  called 
the  boulter. 

BOLUS,  an  extemporaneous  form  of  a  medicine,  foft, 
coherent,  a  little  thicker  than  honey,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  a  little  morfcl  or  mouthfuhi  for  which  tea* 
Ibn  it  is  by  fome  called  buccellj^ 
**«ilOLZAS,«  hn  of  tKl..u«r'*hich  cones 

Eaft-Indtr-:.  ' 

BOMB,  in  military  ifiurs,alar»A[ILo^|^||Mn 

having  a  giaat  vent fiOTIKQlFeaiiiltnCIMHraHRr 

wood. 

To  prove  whedwr  the  Ibdl  he  finnd  after  heating  it 

red-hot  on  the  coals,  it  isexpolcd  to  the  air,  fo  as  :o  ccol 
gently  ;  for,  fince  fire  dilates  iron,  if  there  be  an  r  chinks 
or  perforations,  they  will  thus  l>c  opcm  J  and  n.l.iry.cJ ; 
bccaufc  of  thefpriflgof  the  included  air  continually  acting 
within.  Thb  done, the  cavity  of  the  globe  is  filled  with 
hoc  water,  the  apemKC  well  ftopped,  and  the  outer  fur- 
face  waflied  with  cotd  water  and  rope :  fo  that,  if  there 
Vic  the  fmiillrfl  leak,  thc  air,  rarified  by  thcheat,wiUaow 
perlpire,  and  form  bubbles  on  the  furtace. 

If  no  defeat  be  thus  found  in  the  globe,  its  cavity  is 
filled  with  whole  gunpowder ;  a  little  fpacc  or  libctiy  is 
lefk,  that  when  a  tufee  or  wooden  tube,  of  the  figure  of  a 
truncated  cone,  is  driven  thro'  the  aperture,  ana  foikncd 
with  a  cement  made  of  quick-lime,  afhei,  brick-duft, 
and  ftcci  filings,  worked  together  in  a  glutinous  water; 
or,  of  four  parts  of  pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of  tur- 
pentine, ana  one  of  wax  the  powder  may  not  be  bruifeL 
This  tube  ia  filled  with  a  combuftible  matter,  ntade  of 
two  ounces  of  nitre,  one  of  fitlphur,  and  three  of  gua- 
powvler-duft,  well  rammed. 

This  fufee,  let  on  fire,  burns  flowly,  till  it  reaches  the 
gunpowder,  which  i;ots  off  at  once,  burning  the  iLcil  to 
pieces  with  incredible  violence  i  whence  thc  ulc  at  bomb^ 
in  beCeging  towns.  ■ 
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Special  care,  however,  muft  be  taken*  that  the  fufcc 
be  lo  proportioned,  u  dnt  the  gun-potwder  do  not  cake 

fire  before  the  (hell  arrives  at  the  deftined  place ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  ihc  fufec  i»  frequently  wound  round  with  a 
wet  tlaijiniy  thread. 

A  bomb,  thrown  out  of  a  mortar  ci;ihtccn  inches  one- 
third  ciduiuett  contain*  twelve  pounds  ot  pMi^der  in  its 
chamber,  its  tbickneft  i«  twoinchei  all  over,  cxsapt  at 
die  bicedi,  where  it  is  two  inches  five-fixths  thick. 

Bomb-Chest,  .t  kind  of  chrft  fillc.l  iidially  with  bombs, 
fomctimes  only  with  y;uii(jowdcr,  placed  under  qround  to 
tear  and  blow  it  up  in  the  air,  with  thole  who  fiand  on  it. 
It  is  fct  on  fire  by  means  of  a  fancilic  fattened  at  one 
end,  but  it  WMT  nuch  difufed. 

BouB-BATTEKYf  the  fiune'widi  batteiyof  inomrs. 
See  Battery. 

BOMBARD,  a  piece  of  ordnance  anciently  in  ufe ; 
exceedingly  (hort  and  thick,  and  with  a  very  large  mouth. 
There  have  been  bombards  which  have  thrown  a  ball  of 
thiee  bundled  weagbt.  Tbcy  made  nib  oS  comes  to 
load  tiicm. 

,  The  bon-ibard  Is  by  (boM  called  btfiliflC)  and  bf  the 

]}utch,  OojiJL-rhnls. 

BOMdARDIKR,  a  pcribn  employed  about  a  mortar. 
J  lis  bulincis  is  to  drive  the  fufee,  fix  the  fliell,  load  and 
iSie|bc  mortar,  and  to  work  with  the  fitc-worken  on  all 
fimtof  filo-works,  whether  for  war  or  recreation. 

BOMBARDING,  the  ad  of  attacking  a  city  or  for. 
ttefi,  by  throwing  bombs  into  it,  in  order  to  ruin  or  fet 
on  nre  the  houies  and  magazines,  and  do  other  mif- 
chicfs. 

fiQMBARDO,a  mufical  inftrumeat  of  the  wind  kind, 
.  much  the  fiuneas  the  bafibon,  and  ufcd  at  a  bafs  to  the 
hautboy. 

BOMBASINE,  m  commerce,  a  kind  of  fiik-ftufFma- 
nufaclurc  J  at  MilaO}  and  theooe  fent  into  Fiance  and 

other  countrirs. 

BOMBAST,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  high  ftyte 
made  up  of  bard  wotds,  with  litdc  meaning,  and  Mb 
lenfe. 

BOMBAX,  the  cotton  t»e^  in  bolangr.  See  the  arti- 
cle Cotton. 

BQMBUS,  iit  mediciiie,  a  refounding  and  ringing 
noife  in  the  ear,  which  is  acraunted  by  Uypociaies  a 
mortal  ivmptom  in  acute  diftafet. 

BOMBYLIUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  the 
common  humble-bee,  of  which  we  have  a  great  variety 
of  fpccics,  many  of  them  very  beautiful. 

BOMBYLOFHAGtS,  in  the  hiftory  of  infers,  hum- 
Ue>bee-cater,  the  name  of  a  flyofthetipula  kind,  which 
it  huger.and  ftionger  t^n  the  coomoa  kinds  ;  and  lov- 
ing honey,  without  JpAving  how  to  extrsA  it  from  the 
-Power  ,  It  fj/'  s  oiv  the  huuU)li--- beef,"  and  dcl^roys  them, 
«in  order  tu  ^  the  bag  of  honey  which  thcv  contain.  It 
is  of  a  biackim  colour  in  the  body  ;  its  head  is  of  a  bright 
l^xcd,  aiid  the  eyes  very  large  and  ffominent.  It  is  chiefly 
^P^und  in  mountainous  places. 

fiOMONICI,  in  Grecian  anti^dty,  young  men  of 
Xaeediemon,  who  contended  at  the  ficritices  of  Diana, 
which  of  ihcm  was  able  to  endure  moll  laflict{  being 
icourged  before  the  altar  of  this  goddefs. 

BONA-FIDES,  or  Bona-Fidb,  among  lawyers,  it  is 
ni  much  as  to  fay,  fuch  a  thing  was  done  really  without 
cither  ftatid  or  deceit. 

A  man  is  faid  to  pofTcfs  any  thing  hna  firit,  who  is  ig- 
norant of  that  thinyi'.s  being  t.nc  property  of  anotlier^  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  fa:  J  to  poiiefb  a  thing  mala  fijtf  wbois 
confcious  of  its  being  the  property  of  another. 

B0NA/.M0UUA,  the  ume  with  moveable  goods  or 
cfieds. 

BoKA^NoTABfLIA,  are  luch  goods  as  a  peiibn  dying 
bttinanatbcr  dioccfc,  than  that  wherein  he  dies,  amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  hvc  pounds  at  Icafl :  in  which  cafe 
the  will  of  the  decea&d  muft  be  proved,  or  adminiitration 
granted  in  the  court  of  the  archbilhop  of  the  province, 
unlefs  by  compoTttion,  or  cuftom,  any  diocefes  are  au- 
tborifed  to  do  it,  when  rated  at  a  greater  fum. 

Bona-Patria,  an  aflise  of  countrymen,  or  pood 
Slci|^bours,  where  tweU-j  or  more  arc  cholcn  out  ot  the 
country  to  pats  upon  an  aHize,  being  fworn  judicially  in 
Che  piefence  of  the  party. 


BC^NAN.^,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  otUerwUb' 
called  mula.    Sec  Musa. 

BONASUS,  in  soolegy,  a  fpectet  of  wild  ox,  veiy 
thick  and  bulky,  and  funiifhed  with  a  mane  like  a 
horfe. 

The  bonafu<i  is  a  very  unwieldy  animaU  being  larger 
than  our  bull  ;  the  horns  arc  but  mort,  and  fo  turned  as 
to  be  unfit  for  woundiu :  the  noftrils  arc  wide,  and  the 
can  long  and  braadi  "nie  eoiourof  the  aninul  is  a  deep 
tawny)  only  the  forehead  and  the  breaft  are  white,  and 
the  mane  is  of  a  darlcer  colour  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  When  purfued,  it  docs  not  attempt  to  defend  it- 
felf  with  its  horns,  but  icicles,  and  dilchari^es  its  dung  to  a 
great  dillance  againft  the  purfuers. 

BOND,  a  dMd,  by  whkb  a  perfon  obligee  bimfirlf  to 
perform  carannaat}  fnchattopt^acertainfnni,  ortv 
anfwcr  for  another,  or  id  ferve  an  apprcnticefclp  wilb'a> 
maftcr. 

In  England,  a  bond  is  a  deed  or  obligatory  inftruroent 
in  writings  whereby  a  perlbn  binds  himielf  to  anothei)  to 
pay  a  fum  ofmoiwy,  or  todofinneotber  aA^  as  toauder 

a  releafe,  furrendcr  an  cftate,  fat  quiet  enjoyment;  tot 
ftand  to  an  award,  fave  harmlcfs,  perform  a  will,  &c.- 
It  contains  an  obligation  wuh  .1  pci.;.ltv  :iiiiicxi(l,  and  a 
condition  which  exprei'sly  mentions  what  money  li  to  be 
paid,  or  what  other  things  are  to  be  performed,  and  the 
limited  time  for  the  performance  thereoff  Ux  which  thoi 
obligation  is  peremptorily  binding.  •  * 

It  rnay  be  marlc  upon  parchment  or  paper,  though  it 
is  ufually  on  paper,  and  be  cither  in  the  tirft  or  third  per- 
fon :  and  the  condition  may  be  either  in  the  fame  deed 
or  in  another  {  and  fooietimes  indorftd  upon  the  obliga- 
tion; bat  it  is  commonly  at  the  foot  of  the  obHg^oioni  - 

BONE,  in  anatomy,  a  hard,  brittle,  infenfible  parlof 
the  body,  ^ffoniing  form  and  iupport  to  the  whole  ma- 
chine, 

Extnnal  Parts  of  a  BoNZ.  — The  external  parts  of  a 
bone  may  be  divided  into  one  principal,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  body  of  the  bone }  and  into  four  fubordinate 
cbIRs  termed  regions,  eminences,  rifings,  cavities,  and 

inequalities. 

The  principal  part  of  a  bone  is  commonly  termed  its 
body,  which  has  been  defined  to  be  the  middle  hardeft 
portion,  at  which  the  ofification  of  that  bone  begins. 

But  this  ddinition  will  not  hi^AhtverAlly.}  the  bodiee 
of  the  vertebrz,  for  inftance,  aft  neither  the  middle  nor 
hardeft  parts  of  them,  and  the  ofSfication  of  theoftainnO' 
minata  docs  not  bepin  at  that  portion,  wblchtt  dw  pTin* 
cipal  part  of  them  in  an  adult  body. 

EminenSi^ a  BoNE. — By  the  eminences  of  a  bone,  wo 
underftapUUJbrta  of  rtfingi,  prolongatioos  or  produc> 
tions  obteinue  on  its  furface. 

Thele  are  of  twokind$  ;  in  the  firft,  the  ridngs  are 
continuous  with  the  reft  of  the  b'jne,  and  make  one  piece 
with  it;  in  the  other,  they  are  as  it  were  contiguous  only, 
appearing  to  be  parts  adsed  to,  or  united  with,  the  boay 
of  the  bone. 

The  rifings  of  the  firft  kind  are  termed  3pophyfes« 
;  from  a  Greek  word,  fignifyinp  an  extrefcence  j  bccaufc 
they  grow  or  (hoot  out  immediately  from  the  bone  it-* 
I  feU ;  fuch  are  the  fturp  eminences  of  the  lower  jaw,  &C. 

The Olhen  are  named  epiphyfcs  or  appendices,  becaufe 
tbarupcartobepiiti  aiuied  to  tlie  reft  of  thebone,aod 
ftilidithnmitihed  from  it  by  the  intervention  of  another 
foftcr  fnbnance  called  a  cartila^re,  the  thicknefs  of  which 
diminiflling  with  age,  it  becomes  at  laft  almoft  infenfible, 
and  is  oftcmimcs  quite  loft  ;  fo  that  what  was  an  epiphy- 
fis  in  a  child,  has  the  true  appearance  of  an  apophyfis  in 
a  perfon  full  grown ;  as  we  fee  in  tbc  eatiemttiet  of  die 
OS  humeri,  bones  of  tbe.leg,  &c. 

External  Cavititt  if  a  BoN'r.  —  Br  cavities  I  mean  all 
the  depreffions  perceivable  in  the  ontfulcs  of  bortes,. 
Thcfe  are  in  great  number.^ ;  very  ditfercnt  from  one 
another,  and  they  are  called  by  many  different  names. 

They  may  however  be  diftmgail^ed  into  two  general 
kinds }  thow  which  receive  loft  psrts,  as  the  caviries 
which  contain  the  brain,  the  eyes,  the  marrow,  Jcc.  and 
thofc  which  receive  hard  parts  ;  that  ts,  where  the  cavity 
of  one  bone  contn;iis  the  eminence  of  another.  TllCltf 
laft  are  cither  deep  or  fuperficial. 

Of  the  deep  caviiicti  Maae  aie  temwd  eotylw,  or  coty- 

loide^ 
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loiJc,  from  the  refcmblapcc  they  bear  to  a  vcff-l  of  lhat  ] 
iiamc  with  which  ihe  antu  nt:.  n-icnfiiitil  liquois  ;  fiich  as 
the  .great  cavity  in  the  olT.i  iur.otninau,  which  receives 
tke  iwad  of  the  os  fcmoris.   Others  are  named  alveoli  or 
lockeili  U  thofe  in  which  the  teeth  axe  lodged. 

The  more  flialJow  cavities  arc  termed  glcna  br  g»e- 
noide,  fiMi  an  indent  Gfodt  word »  fiwh-it  (ihatt  of  the 
fcapula,  which  receive*  the  head  of  dw  oe  huMieri  in  the 
ikcleton.  !  fay,  in  the  fkcit  ton,  bccaufc  in  frcfli  fubjeds, 
tbi<;  civity  :i  deeper.  Thcle  fupcrficial  cavities  have 
li  ;  -  I  V  iciifib;:  depth,  as  thole  in  moil  of  the  vcrte- 
briT,  in  lomc  bones  of  the  carpus^  tarfus,  &c.  Some 
of  than  «R  dnibk,  i»  is  ;the  upper  «tiemit]r  of  the 
dbia. 

-  Sai/bnuerfBosti. — The  fubftance  of  bones  is  found 
(in  cxi^inrnation  to  be  a  tcxtanr  of  Iblid  fibre*  difeentiy 
ilifpolVd,  according  to  the  particwhrconfiMliMMioiief  each 

bone,  fhefc  bony  r.brcs  are  eafily  difjlinguiflicd  on  the 
furtacc  of  the  ribs,  where  ther  may  be  feparated  much 
alter  the  l.imc  manner  as  \vc  do  thofc  of  whale-bone  or 
horn.  \Vc  may  itkcwite  dilcover  them  by  the  Mures  in 
bones,  which  have  been  long  IXpdcd  10  the  fuA  or  tit,  or 
any  otberwife  dried. 

In  general  thLib  hbres  arc  fb  difpolUt  as  to  Conn  in 
hoM  bona  iaoitna  of  a  confideiable  exteat  i  »  (am, 
little  platea  or  fmill  ponioot  of  the  fbitniencianffd  b- 
minae  ;  and  in  other;,  filaments  of  different  iizes. 

The  gpneril  ftrudure  of  the  fubftance  of  bones  con- 
fifts  in  this  difpoiition  ;  and  their  fubftance  is  partly 
compatl  or  folid,  partly  cciluioui  or  fponffV,  and  partly 
reticular. 

The  folid  patt  lies  chiefly  towards  the  outfide  of  bones, 
the  cell ulous  part  toward  the  jniidc.  1  he  firft  is  moft 
coofiderable  in  the  Urge  hoUow  boaet»  the  other  in  thofe 
which  have  no  temarloble  caviM*. 

l"he  foiid  part  is  formed  by  laminz,  difpofed  indiffer- 
ent ftrata.  7  ne  ij  t  n','y  part  conlifts  chiefly  of  the  places 
and  Aiaments  T.irkiully  interwoven  :  the  ftlamcma  alone 
form  the  reticular  texture  principsHy  obfcrvable  in  the 
lone  hollow  bones. 

We  may  be  convinced,  that  the  foiid  part  of  bones  is 
'  rap  of  different  Arau  of  laminx,  dofely joined  to- 
ndier,  hj  cxaouning  biolsen  bones*  thofe  that  have 
Seen  Ibn|expoled  to  the  air,  rain,  or  Aio»  tliolethat  l»ve 
been  calcined  by  fire  it>  a  certain  degree,  or  thofe  lhat 
have  been  foftencd  by  long  and  violent  boiling,  as  in 

Papin's  Di  reiser. 

And  even  without  the  help  of  Inch  preparations,  the 
lamiri.x  in  fome  bones  nKy  be  Icen  through  a  jjood  nii- 
crofcope ;  and  liill  plainer  in  exfoliations,  the  coming 
nway  of  the  fplinters  of  bones  afterwards,  &c.  I'he 
number  of  thefe  laminie  aofwen  to  tin  thicknefa  of  the 
bone. 

The  external  may  be  obferved  to  lie  in  pretty  regular 
ftrata ;  but  in  the  more  internal,  this  difpoiition  is  gra- 
dually altered,  thcle  appearinti;  in  fomc  nicafurc  to  lie  in 

Sihers  or  uncqu.i!  foMs.  The  inncrmoft  of  all  arc  per- 
rated  by  many  l)i>lej  of  different  i'n.ti  and  figure. 
In  like  manner  do  the  lammx  which  compote  the  folid 
parts  of  bones  change  their  regular  dilpoflcion,  to  form 
what  1  call  the  cellulous  or  fpongy  part,  which  aakes  up 
•laoft  tlx  whole  interhM-  textaie  of  the  bone^  wliich 
kave  not  large  cavitie^  and  of  all  checpipliyfta  without 
oxception  ;  but  in  the  hollow  bones  tiiis  part  is  iband 
mly  near  the  extremities. 

The  cells  or  void  Ip.iccs  in  thi.i  fpnnjry  p»rt  arc  more 
confiderabk  in  lome  bones  than  in  otheri  ;  and  the  pL,ii  i 
which  compolc  them  ditFcr  in  form  as  well  as  in  extent  i 
being  more  or  lefs  flat,  crooked,  twiAtd,  ang^brt  irRgM* 
lar,  thicic,  thio»  broad,  narrow,  fee. 

In  tiiajqr  bohes  theie  plates  appear  to  d^enerate  into 
iinaii  filaoMiMSt  fe  that  the  oeilulons  part  of  fuch  bones 
j*!  ti  it  were,  a  mixture  of  places  and  filaments,  repre- 
feniing  a  kind  of  fine  fponge.  In  fome  bones  a  certAin 
regularity  may  be  obferved  in  the  difpofition  nt  them. 

Belides  the  I'mall  hiamenta  lound  in  the  ceilulous  part 
of  bones,  thtre  is  a  reticular  texture  of  them  in  the  civi- 
lies  of  fevcral  long  hone? ;  the  bony  threads  of  which 
net-work  ar^long,  fine,  branched,  and  pliable,  and  cu- 
rioufly  interwoven  at  dilfocnt  diftanoes. 
This  Kticulat  texdiK  atay  be  laid  to  arife  partly  from 


the  fidts  of  the  innermoft  l.tminse  oi  t;iofc  bone-,  partly 
from  tbeir  cxtremiti«,  and  partly  from  the  c<:lluioi«  [x,;- 
tton.  Several  ramihcations  are  produced  from  ir,  which 
appear,  as  it  were,  fufpendcd  in  the  air,  through  ihe 
whole  length  of  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  meeting  and 
uniting  tOffttkti  rramail  quarters,  in  many  places,  wbich 
however  an  alwaya  at  a  con&krahle  diltaocc  bwn  each 
other.  This  teXTUiv  is  very  often  deftrayed  tn  rakmg 
out  the  manrow,  when  bones  are  defu-ru  i  (,  i  i  fv  Icinn" 

Inttmat  Cavititi  tf  Hants. — Bcfidc^t  Ehc  c-m  cs  wbich 
appear  in  examining  the  external  conformation  of  bonc!*, 
there  arc  others  obfcrvablc  in  exanoinuig  their  internal 
flrudfurc  ;  which  may  all  be  tedaead  W  una  Itlndli  fCTf 
(iittcrcnt  from  one  another. 

I  he  firft  kind  coinprehends  the  large  intcfnaJ  cavittca 
found  chiefly  in  the  middle  of  the  ioog  boneSf  iriliGb  ai« 
nearly  of  s  cylindrical  figure,  Ads asOnosbunicrr, ulna, 
radius,  os  ferooris,  tibia,  fibula,  the  bones  of  the  inefa-» 
carpus,  metatajrfus,  fingers  and  toes,  in  thefe  the  cavi« 
ties  are  i^oportioiiaUa  to  the  lengih  and  tbsckMft  of  iha 

buncs. 

I  'm  furfacc  of  thcfc  cavities  is  more  fmooth  and  eved 
in  the  middle  than  nc^r  the  extremities,  where  they  be« 
come  more  rough,  unequal,  and  furrowed,  according aa 
the  difpofition  of  the  lamioas  happens  to  be  changed  | 
and  bony  produidiona  or  croA  pioees  may  fomeriiM  bo 
obferved  in  them,  which  are  cither  fingle  or  combined 
together  to  dificrcnt  manners.  The  reticular  texture 
already  deictibid,  ia  cUd^  ibuad  in  dnfc  Inge  c»* 

vitic  J. 

'1  he  fecond  kind  of  internal  cavities  confifts  of  the 
ceils  and  intervals  tn  the  cellulous  portion  of  bones. 

Of  tbsfe  fome  are  large,  froall,  fingle,  double,  or  more 
compounded,  and  of  tfaele  laft  ibme  contain  fcveralfflaait 
ones  witbiil  them.  Odnrt  am  round,  flat,  oUong,  tu- 
bular, oval,  angular,  fquare,  irregular,  &c.  and  of  thefe 
the  oblong  and  tubular  lie  in  dire£iions  nearly  parallel 
to  the  len;>thof  the  bone.  Almof^  ail  thefe  cella  eomaw^ 
nicate  with  one  another  in  diftVrcnt  m.Tnners. 

The  fhiid  (ort  of  internal  cavities  comprehendj  the 
duds  and  pores  tound  ia  the  fubftance  of  bones.  Ifin- 
Jlexu'i  jfnatmy. 

BONIS  Non.Amovbiidi^  in  law,  is  a  writ  dtrcaed 
to  the  flwrifi  of.|«sidon,  Ise.  charginp  them,  that  a  per* 
fon  againft  whotn  judgment  is  obtained,  and  proiccuting 
a  writ  of  error,  be  not  fuftcred  to  remove  his  goods  untu 
I  the  error  is  determined. 

BONiTO,  a  ;ery  beautiful  fifh,  of  the  ttmny  fcinrf, 
and  called  by  fomc  curvata  pinima.  It  is  a  large  lea  fifh, 
with  a  long,  bnad,  and  thick  body :  its  eyes  are  large,  a» 
alfo  its  gillti  and  the gmttr  pag^oflta  body  it  fica  mm 
•fcales. 

BONNET,  jwMnl  afitoe,  an  addid^l  paja»%e 
laced  lo  lha  battom  of  a  fafl  in  light  wiiM^nd  twhrdir 
again  in  llormy  weather.    They  arc  only  ufed  in  finall 

vcflels. 

Co.vKE  i ,  in  fortlficaticn,  a  fmsH  work,  confifling  of 
two  faces,  having  only  a  parapet  with  two  rows  of  pali- 
fadoes,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  di  fiance :  it  is  gene- 
rally raifed  before  the  filiant  angle  of  the  eonateticarp, 
and  has  a  communication  with  the  covered-wi^*  ly  • 
trench  Cttt  through  the  glacis,  and  paliftdoea  on  cadk 
fide. 

ftowwFT  ATaiTai,  or  Pri^t  BomriT,  tn  fortificaj. 

tior,  i:  .111  jr  tt  having  at  the  head  three  faliant 
angli.;.,  jiiJ  iiAo  inward,";.  Jt  diftcrs  from  the  double 
tinadlc  only  in  this,  that  hs  ficks,  inftcad  of  bcittg  pa- 
rallel, are  like  the  queue  d'aiond«,or  fwallow's  tail }  that 
is,  narrowing  or  mniog doA  at  tha  gorgeyaad  opeiiin||> 
at  the  head. 

BONNY,  in  minerology,  a  name  given  by  our  mtitera 
to  a  bed  of  ore  foond  in  many  places  in  tiffia,  not  fouof 
ing  a  vein,  nor  cornmmiicMing  with  any  odier  yi&n^  nor 

terminating  in  ftrings,  a.';  the  true  veins  do.  It  is  a  betl 
of  ore  of  five  or  ilx  fathom  deep,  and  two,  or  fomewhat 
lefs  than  that,  in  thictncfs,  in  the  l.ugcft  fort ;  but  there 
arc  fm.iller,  to  thofe  of  a  loot  long.  They  have  their  trains 
of  Iboad-lloncs  from  them,  and  often  deceive  the  miners, 
with  the  cxpcaation  of  a  rich  icad  vain.  They  dificr 
from  the  fquars  mdy  in  being rowid  bcJtofflW^  whuiM 
the  iquata  ate  flat.  SceS^pAT. 

BONZES, 
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BONZES,  Indian  priefti,  who,  in  order  to  diftioguilli 
tlieinftlves  fftrni  tlie  nity,  weir  a  cbiplct  round  their 

nccics,  confiflirvj:  of  an  huiidieii  beau's,  anJ  cnrrv  a  IlafF, 
at  the  cnil  of  which  is  a  wooden  b:rd  ;  they  li^  <^  \ipnn  the 
alms  of  the  people,  and  yet  arc  very  ch:;rit.ibly  clilpufeJ, 
maintaining  feveral  orphans  and  widows  out  ot  ttieir 
own  coUedtions.  The  ToOgidwfy  have  a  pagod,  or 
tenplc,  in  each  town,  and  every  hit  *t  Icaft  two 
bonces  belonging  to  it ;  fome  have  tnirty  or  fblty.  The 
bonzes  of  China  nrc  the  pricrt5  of  the  F()hif?5,  or  (c^Xi  of 
Fobi  ;  and  it  is  one  of  their  cilabliORd  tcacti,  that  there 
are  rewards  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and  punifhments 
for  tb«  wickad»  in  the  other  world  i  and  tiiat  there  are 
nrioua  manfions,  in  which  the  (oqU  of  men  will  rcfide, 
according;  to  their  difFcrent  degrees  of  merit.  The 
bonrcs  of  Pegu  arc,  generally,  gciuknicn  of  the  highcft 
Cttraflion. 

BOOBY,  a  bird  of  prey,  nearly  allied  to  the  goofc- 
fcinJ,  common  about  Jamaica. 

£OOK,  LittTt  the  oompoTitioD  of  a  man  of  wit  dr 
leaminf ,  defigncd  to  communicate  feoiewhat  he  has  in- 

experienced,  I  r  1  1  11  fteJ,  to  the  public,  and  thence 
to  pullcitty  i  being  wiihal  of  a  coaipetent  length  to  make 
a  volume. 

In  this  fenfe,  a  book  is  diftinguifbed  from  a  pamphlet, 
by  its  greater  length ;  and  from  a  tome,  or  volume,  by 
its  containing  the  whole  vvrriting.  According  to  the  an- 
cients, a  book  differed  from  an  epiOle,  not  only  in  bulk, 
but  111  that  the  latter  was  folded,  and  the  former  rolled 
Up  i  not  but  that  there  are  divers  ancient  books  now  cx- 
lant»  under  the  names  of  cpiftles. 

Ors««  ^BooKs.— Wc  have  nothing  that  ia  clear  On 
that  TuljeA.  The  books  of  Mofet  are  doubtlefs  the 
oldeft  books  now  extant ;  hut  there  were  books  before 
thole  of  &lofe$,  iuice  he  cites  feveral.  Scipio  Sgaiubaii, 
and  others,  even  talk  of  books  before  the  Deluge,  written 
by  the  patriarchs  Adam,  Seth,  £tt0«,  Cainao,  Enoch, 
Methufielali,  Lamech,  Noah  and  hia  wife ;  alio  hj  Ham, 
Japbct  and  his  wife ;  bcfides  others,  by  daemons  or  an- 
cels }  of  all  which  fome  moderns  have  found  enough  to 
nil  an  Antediluvian  library  :  but  they  appear  all  cither 
the  dreams  of  icile  writers,  or  the  impofturcs  of  fraudu- 
lent ones.  A  book  of  Enoch  is  even  cited  in  the  Epiille 
of  Judo,  wr.  io«  and  15.  from  which  fome  endeavour  to 

Kte  the  talker  of  the  Ancedildvian  writings ;  but  the 
fc  cited  by  that  spoftle  is  generally  ;i'loWL-d,  both  bj 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  to  be  fpurious. 

Of  prt;tjne  books,  the  oldcfl  extant  are  hfomcr's 
poems,  which  were  fo  even  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  Empi- 
rtcus  i  though  we  find  mention  in  Greek  writers  of  fc- 
verai  others,  prior  to  Homer,  as  Hermes,  Orpheus, 
I^iphoe,  Uorusj  Linus,  Mufcus,  Palamedes,  ZoroaAer, 
ice.  but  0/ the  greater  part  of  thcfe  theic  i-.  not  the  leaft 
fragment  remaining  ;  and  of  others,  the  pieces  wiiich  go 
■Jtder  their  names  are  generally  held,  by  the  learned,  to 
be  fuppoTitiiioua.  F.  Hardouin  goes  ^ther,  charging  all 
the  ancient  hooks,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  except  Cicero, 
PHr<y,  Virgil's  Georgics,  Horace's  Satiies  and  Epiftles, 
Hc;  odot  js,  and  Homer,  to  be  fpurious,  and  forced  in  the 
Xlilih  cciuuiy,  bv  a  club  of  pcrfons,  under  tlie  liircdkion 
of  one  Scverus  Archontius.  Among  the  Grceki,  it  is  to 
be  obAnred,  the  oldeft  books  were  in  verfc,  which  was 
prior  to  proJe.  Hcrodotua'a  hiftofy  ia  the  oldcft  book  ex- 
tant o(  the  profaic  kind. 

Afatt  rlats  if  B0CK.S.  —  Several  forts  of  matcriaN  were 
ufed  formcfly  in  making  books  ;  plates  ot  lead  and  cop- 
per, the  baik  of  trees,  bricks,  done,  and  wix>d,  were  the 
firft  inaRfiala  employed  to  engrave  fuch  thine*  upon,  as 
men  were  irilling  to  have  tranfmitted  to  polterity.  Jo- 
(ephus  fpeaks  of  two  columns,  the  one  of  none,  the  other 
of  brick,  on  which  the  children  of  Seth  wrote  tlicir  in- 
Vfntioni  and  aflronomical  difcoveries.    l-'orphyty  makes 
mention  of  (bmc  pillars,  prektved  in  Crete,  on  which 
the  ceremoniesi,  pradifed  by  the  Corybances  in  their  fa- 
aihestf  wttt  recorded.  Hefiod'a  works  were  originally 
written  vpoit  tables  of  lead,  and  depofited  in  the  temple 
of  the  Mufes,  in  Bscotia.    The  ten  comnianJmcnt!-,  de- 
livered to  Mofes,  were  written  upon  Itoac  ;  and  boloji's 
laws,  upon  wooden  planks.    Tables  of  wooif,  box,  and 
tvorya  were  common  among  the  ancients ;  when  of  wood^ 


they  were  frcqtiently  covered  with  wax,  that  people 
might  write  on  them  with  more  tfafe,  or  blot  out  what 

they  had  written.  The  !r.;'.  c  i  of  the  prJm-trec  were  .if- 
terwards  ufed  inftcad  of  woj.Jlii  pi.  i.ks  .iiiJ  the  fincft 
and  thinncll  pare  of  th  h:^:'^  c!  Ijtli  :  : ;  ,  u  the  I:mc, 
the  all),  the  maple,  and  the  cim  ;  from  iicncc  comes  the 
word  liber^  which  fignifics  the  inner  bark  of  the  treet} 
and  as  thefe  barks  were  rolled  up,  in  order  to  be  removed 
with  greater  ea(e,  thefe  rolls  were  called  tw/aauw,  a  vo- 
1  u  ni  c ;  a  name  afterwards  given  to  the  like  rolls  of  papery 
CI  parciimcnt. 

1  bus  wc  find  books  were  firfl  written  on  floncs,  wit- 
nets  the  Decalogue  given  to  Mofes  :  then  on  the  parts  of 
plants,  as  leaves  chiefly  of  the  palm-tTCC ;  thenndand 
barks,  efpccially  of  the  tilia,  or  phiM\-re.i,  nnd  the  E-vp- 
tian  papyrus.  Hy  degrees  wax,  then  ii.iilur,  were  in- 
trciJucL'd,  cfpecially  the  ftins  <;t  gn.it-s  :;[ni  lliecn,  of 
which  at  length  parchment  was  prepared  ;  then  lead 
came  Into  alis  j  alfo  linen,  filk,  honi,  and  laftljr,  paper 
itfe)f. 

Ftm  s/BooKs.  — The  firft  books  were  in  the  form  of 

blocks  and  tables  :  luit  as  flexible  matter  c.ime  to  be 
wrote  on,  they  ibund  it  more  convenient  to  make  their 
books  in  the  form  of  rolls  :  thcfe  were  compofcd  of  fc» 
vera]  iheets,  faftened  to  each  other,  and  tolled  upon  a 
Hick,  or  umbilicus ;  the  whole  making  a  kind  of  column^ 
or  cylinder,  which  was  to  be  managed  by  the  umbilicus 
as  a  handle,  it  being  reputed  a  crime  to  take  hold  of  the 
!fjll  itillf:  the  outlidc  of  ihe  volume  was  called 
the  ends  of  the  umbilicus,  camuOy  horns,  which  were 
ufually  carved,  and  adorned  with  iilvcr,  ivory,  or  eveil 
gold  and  precioua  flonea:  the  titie»  nhhtC^  was 
Itruck  on  the  outfidet  the  whole  volume,  when  extend- 
'  cd,  might  make  a  yard  snJ  a  half  wide,  .md  lifty  long. 
I  he  form  v,  h:eh  obcj.ins  ^mong  US  is  the  fquare,  com- 
pofcd of  feparatc  leaves  i  which' waa  alio knowiit  thouj^ 
little  ufed,  by  the  ancients. 

To  the  form  of  books  belongs  alio  the  internal  oeco* 
nomVj  aa  the  order  and  arrangement  cf  points  and  letters 
into  lines  and  pages,  with  margins  and  other  appurte- 
nants. Thii  lu5  uTulcrgnnc  many  varieties ;  at  ivAt  the 
letters  were  oiily  divided  into  lines,  then  into  feparatc 
words,  which,  by  degrees,  were  noted  with  accents,  and 
diftributcd,  by  pointa  and  ftops,  into  petiodai  patagrapbs, 
cbapters»andoBier  dIvUions.  In  fome  conntrtet,  as  among 
the  Orientals,  the  lines  beg^m  froin  the  right,  and  rati  to- 
wards the  left ;  ^^\  othc-;,  as  the  i:orthern  .ind  weftcrn  na- 
tions, from  left  to  right  ;  others,  a  the  Greeks,  followed 
both  dire^ions,  alternately  goii  t;  in  the  one,  and  return- 
ing in  the  other,  called  bi-ujl,  .-phidon :  in  moft  coonii  lea 
the  lines  run  from  one  fide  to  the  other :  in  fotn;%  p  .i  ti- 
cularly  the  Chincfe,  from  top  to  bottom.  Again,  m  lone 
the  page  is  entire  and  uniform  ;  in  otht.rs,  tiivideJ  into 
columns  ;  in  others,  diflinguilhed  into  texts  and  notes, 
cither  marginal,  or  at  the  bottom  ;  ufually  it  is  furnifhed 
with  fignaiures,  and  Catch-words  |  fometimea  aifo  with 
a  regiRcr,  to  difcover  whether  the  book  Is  complete^  To  - 
iheie  arc  added  the  apparatus  of  fummarics,  nr  fule-note  , 
the  embellifhments  of  red,  gold,  or  initial  letters,  ht.id- 
picces,  tjil-pieccs,  efligies,  fchemc5,  maps,  nnd  the  like. 
The  end  of  the  book,  now  denoted  by  i-  iNis,  was  anci- 
ently marked  with  this  character  < ,  called  cornis:  riiere 
alfo  occur  certain  formulas  at  the  beginninga  and  endings 
of  books ;  the  one  to  exhort  the  reader  to  be  courageous, 
and  proceed  to  the  Hi!  In  win'.'-  bonks  ;  the  others  were 
conciuJioHS,  olien  guarded  wttJi  imprecations  againfl  fuch 
as  ihould  falfify  them. 

BOOK.BiNDINQ-is  the  art  of  gathering  andlafleo- 
ing  together<the  Jbeets  of  a  btefcs  ami  covering  it  with  a 
back. 

The  ancient  art  of  binding  of  book*,  when  f.iA  the  (e- 
veral  fhects  of  writings  of  au;hur'>  were  collc^icd  togethet, 
was  not  attended  with  great  difficulties ;  for  the  leaves 
were  only  glued  together,  and  tolled  on  round  pieces  or 
cylinilen  of  wood  ^  which  manner  of  book-bindings 
whofe  invention  is  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  was  con- 
tinued till  long  after  the  age  of  AuguttLs,  and  is  Hill  re- 
t.:ined  by  the  Jcwifli  (ynagogues,  wiieic  liiey  continue  to 
wr;fc  the  books  ot  the  law  on  vellums  fcwed  together, 
making,  as  it  were,  only  one  long  pnge^  with  two  rollers, 
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tiavtfig  cUfps  of  gold  or  ftlver  at  their  extremities,  tlic 
whole  boolc  being  wrapped  up  in  »  piece  of  filk,  which 
Icivis  as  a  cover  to  it. 

Hut,  as  ihi.>-  tnnniicr  ut  buidiiig  Uoc>L&  acteudc*i  with 
irtjny  inconvmicncies,  one  of  the  AttaCi,  kings  of  Per- 
gunus,  invented  the  form  dow  in  afe,  of  fquarc  binding, 
or  of  fcwing  femal  quiret  one  Over  snoihcr,  as  more 
commodious  to  the  reader,  who  can  open  and  flkut  bis 
hook  in  an  inilant,  without  the  Icaftdifficolty,  and  with- 
out ihc  leaves  being;  rxpoicd  towi.ir  out  Ui  loon  ;;s  wlicn 
lolled  up,  efpecially  ol  books  written  or  printed  on  pa- 
per.   Jt  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 

The  leaves  arc  firft  folded  with  » thin  piece  of  ivorj 
called  a  folding-itick,  and  laid  over  each  other  m  the  or- 
der of  ti.f  li  .'L.Lt.in  ,  tht-n  bcjten  on  a  done  with  a 
hatnnicr  to  tnj.kt:  thi  m  fmnoth  and  o[)cn  wlU,  and 
:\!i::r\v-£i prclt^J.  'i  lify  are  then  fiwcJ  upon  bands 
which  are  pieces  of  c<nd  or  packthread,  hx  bands 
to  a  folio  book,  iivc  to  a  quarto,  &c.  which  is  done  by 
drawing  a  thread  through  the  middle  of  each  flieeti  aiM 
giving  it  a  torn  rouna  each  bands  beginning;  with  the 
iirU,  .11  il  prov  c-fiiii)'^'  to  the  lafl. 

'I  he  i* leach  book-binders  apply  a  fliect  of  parchment 
the  length  of  the  book,  on  the  infidcof  each  pafte- board, 
I'o,  however,  as  that,  being  cut  or  indented  in  the  places 
^inft  the  bands,  it  cornea  out  between  the  edge  of  the 
paile-board  and  the  leaves  of  the  hook,  to  cover  the  luck  ; 
they  call  this  indorfmg,  and  they  are  obliged  to  do  it,  on 
tiic  j  L-ii.ilty  ol  tl;;riv  livrts,  and  the  rL-bindini:  ot  the- 
book,  it  lb  iloiif  m  the  prefs,  where  the  back  being 
rr.itcd  uiih  an  iron  inftfumcnt,  with  teeth  to  make  the 
paflc-board  hold,  wherewith  the  parchment  it  firft  foften- 
cd,  they  afterwards  add  flrong  glue  to  fortify  It,  After 
tlub  the  books  ate  L'tLi^i!,  and  the  hdrils  opcncu  .iiu!  ftr.'!'  li 
lor  the  better  fixiug  the  pal'e-boarils ;  ilie  back  is  turned 
with  a  hammer,  and  the  book  fixed  in  a  prefs  between  two 
boards,  called  backing-boards,  in  order  for  tnaktn^  a 
groove  for  fixing  the  pafte-boards ;  which  being  applied, 
holes  are  made  for  fixing  them  to  the  book,  which  is 
prefl<:d  a  third  time  :  then  the  book  is  put  at  lad  to  the 
cutting  prtl:-,  betwixt  two  boards,  the  one  lying  evLii 
with  the  prcis,  lor  the  knife  to  run  upon ;  the  other  above 
it,  for  the  knife  to  cut  ag»inO  ;  after  which  the  pafle* 
boards  are  fquared  with  a  pair  of  ibeai*. 

The  next  operation  is  fprinkling  the  leaves  of  the  book, 
which  is  done  by  dipping  a  brufh  made  of  hogs  brif?lcb 
into  vc.-milion  and  fap-'.'rcen,  holding  the  briifh  in  onr 
hand,  and  l'prc:iding  the  hair  with  the  othi-r;  bv  which 
motion  the  edges  of  the  leaves  arc  Iprinkkd  in  a  regular 
manner,  without  any  fpots  being  bigger  than  the  Mben» 
at  leaft  lb  Car  m  to  lie  oifiigreeabTe  to  the  eye. 

Then  remun  the  covers,  which  arc  either  of  catf-fkin, 
or  Ihcep-fkin.  Anciently  books  were  ..Iways  bound  in 
parchment,  and  moft  of  our  vaJu.ible  books,  even  fuicc 
the  invention  of  printing,  have  no  other  binding;  but 
this  prafiice  has  faeca  long  difuliBd.  'I'he  bcil  bioding  at 
prefent  is  In  calf. 

The  calf  or  (hrep  ft  in,  beinc;  morftcned  in  water,  is 
cut  out  to  the  fize  ot  tiic  hook  with  a  knife,  men  fmearcd 
over  w;th  p.itic,  ni;:'!t;  ot  wheat  iloiir,  and  .iftcrw.iids 
breeched  over  the  pafte-board  on  the  outhdc  ;  and  dou- 
bled over  the  edges  within- fide,  after  having  firft  taken 
off  the  four  angles,  and  indented  and  plated  it  at  the  head 
band ;  which  done,  the  book  it  cofdcd  or  bound  firmly 
between  two  b.ind;>,  with  a  kind  of  whipcord,* to  makr 
ihc  cover  IVick  tlic  ifronger  to  the  pafte-boaid  and  the 
back,  as  alio  to  form  tite  bands  or  nerves  more  accu- 
taieiy ;  then  fet  to  dry,  and,  when  dry,  ttncordcd,  and 
the  leaves  at  each  end  opened.  Afterwards,  the  book  ts 
waihed  over  with  a  lutlc  padc  and  water,  and  then 
fprinkled  fine  with  a  brufh,  by  ftriking  it  either  againd 
tlic  hand,  or  a  itick,  iinlefs  it  fhoHki  be  marbled ;  for  then 
the  fpou  are  to  be  made  larger,  by  mixing  the  ink  with 
vitriol.  Then  the  cover  is  gUBcdtwice,  with  the  white 
of  an  ttg  beaten,  as  patntcrsdo  their  ndiwes,  when  they 
are  finilned,  and  at  laH  poKOied  with  a  polifting  iron 
pad L '     T  over  the  L'lu.'cd  cover. 

'I  hui  tnc  biiwiuiir  ut  a  book,  properly  fo  called,  is  fi- 
niihed,  unlets  it  fhuuld  be  lettered  ;  tor  then  a  piece  of 
icd  Morocco-  is  paltcd  oo  the  back»  between  the  £rll  and 


fixond  bands,  16  receive  the  title  in  gold  letters,  ;nj 
fometimes  a  ferond  betwixt  the  next  bands  underncatb 

to  rctei\ct!'.r  ninnbcr  of  the  volume.  In  France,  trrry 
Icldum  buiJ  .my  book  witliout  hoih,  ii  the  work  confiltj 
offevcral  volumes;  whubil<.ne,  the  book- binder foMb 
his  books  to  the  gilder,  wnich  in  that  kingdom  is  a  pio. 
feflton  apart,  or  feparzte  from  book-binding. 

I'he  gilder  makes  the  letters  on  the  back,  and  the  rofes, 
ftars.  Sec.  between  the  bands,  with  punchicms  cngrarea 
in  rdievo,  wliich  they  prefs  flat  down,  ;'nd  tl:c  lines, em- 
broideries,  bic.  with  little  cylinders  ot  brafs,  rolled  along 
by  an  iron  roller,  by  means  of  a  double  branch  f  in  the 
middle  whereof  they  are  fitted  on  an  iron  ftay,  or  axis, 
that  pades  the  middK  ttf  their  diameter.  Before  they  ap. 
ply  any  of  thcfc-  took,  they  glaze  thofc  parts  of  the  lea- 
ther whereon  they  are  to  be  applied,  lightly  o\tt  with  a 
I  pencil,  or  fjion^e  ;  and  when  half  drVi  lay  ever  them 
pieces  of  leaf  gold,  cat  out  near  the  fize ;  and  or  thde 
ilamp  thepunchions,  which  arc  beat  down  with  aBylln 
or  hammer,  if  the  figures  be  taige,  and  tequife  a  pat 
relievo,  as  arms,  fic.  or  roll  the  cylinden,  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  reafonably  hot.  The  L'ilding  thus  Snifhcd, 
li'.ry  rub  oii  chc  I'upetiluuus  gold  with  a  hare's  foot,  leav* 
ing  nothing  coveted  with  gold,  but  the  placet  iriitimi 
the  hot  tools  have  left  tbcir  imprefiont. 

BooK-KsBPlNG,  commonly  called  mcrchanti  ae- 
^onnts,  implie»  the  method  of  recording  the  dealings  and 
;  tranfa^ions  of  bufinefs  in  fach  an  exad  and  accurate 
^  manner,  thit  the  books  of  a  merchant,  factor,  a!;cnt,^k'c. 
may  at  all  times  ihew  the  juft  and  true  i|.ife  oi  ail  aad 
every  diftinA  part  of  his  trading  concerns. 

In  keeping  merchantile  accoonttt  by  the  method  of 
double  entry,  three  principal  books  are  abfblutdy  iie> 
-  fTary  ;  the  Waftc-Book,  the-  Joiirnil,  and  the  Ledger, 
lii-lides  thcfc,  levcral  other  lubtcrvient  or  auxiliary  bocdcs 
are  L'erirrallv  uled  in  the  countin;;-houfc  ;  but  tijefe  Ut 
more  or  Icfs  in  number,,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
trade,  the  ^uaathy  of  biifiaefs,  or  raaiuier  of  keeping  the 
acconntt ;  and  be  is  always  reckoned  the  beft  accBwCatt 
who  makes  ule  of  the  feweft  fubfidiary  books. 

Hie  Waftc  Oo<ik  is  an  univerfal  and  complete  memorial 
of  all  the  tranlactions  and  events  of  bufinefs,  rccotiicd 
promifcuoufly  in  the  regular  order  ot  time  as  they  hap' 
pened,  and  according  to  their  woper  debtors  and  obu* 
tors.  Thtt,  being  the  firft  and  moft  eflentia]  book,  ean- 
not  be  kept  with  too  much  arrurjcy  and  repul aritv,  be- 
caufe  it  is  always  regarded  as  the  principal  voucher  mail 
dilputeh  relating  to  trade. 

Tbi»  book  opens  with  an  inventory  of  a  mercbaat's 
ready  noney  and  e8e<^s,  the  debts  due  to  bira  and  hAm 
he  owet  to  othen  ;  then  followi  a  minute  and  accurate 
record  of  every  tranfafiion  of  his  eommtfrce,  with  d  fte 
nectfl'ary  circumHanccs  of  date,  funis,  condition'*,  qu»n- 
tity,  quality,  price,  and  every  other  paj'ticuUr  that  may 
help  to  render  the  entries  fatisfaflory  and  itttelligihkbodt 
to  the  prefent  and  all  fuccceding  book-kcepef*. 

The  Wafle-Book,  commonly  given  in  books  of  mer* 
chants  account'!,  is  very  dilFerer.t  from  the  form  of  that 
book  in  real  buliucl's,  being  onlv  a  p'ain  narrative  ot  the 
tranlaLiions  ot  eacli  p.articular  dav  b\  way  <it"  niemo;an- 
dum,  from  whence  the  learner  i»  to  make  out  the  Jownal 
and  Ledger  entries. 

Thejoumal,  by  vray  of  preparatory  to  theLedgier,  coo* 
tains  an  abbreviation  of  the  Wafte-Book  entries,  in  the 
fame  fiMrti  and  order  of  time  ;  with  only  this  difiereiice, 
that  the  gfois,  tare,  and  nca,  of  esch  particular  caflc,  bag, 
bcx,  or  lither  package,  are  exprcfied  in  full  intheWafie- 
Bfxik }  whereas  the  nett,  weight,  and  prise,  are  fuficient 
to  be  mentioned  in  a  Journal-poft. 

The  ledger  is  the  grand  and  principal  book  of  ac- 
counts, wherein  the  fcveral  articles  belonging  lo  the  fame 
I'ubjed,  rirc  colledej  to;^etluT,  aiui  langed  in  their  natural 
order  of  D'.  and  C'.  on  the  oppofitc  fides  of  their  n- 
fpedtive  accounts.  When  this  book  is  duly  pofied,  the 
various  tranfaiSlions  and  dealings  of  a  merchant,  with  ie> 
fpett  to  men,  money,  and  merchandife,  are  fo  r^rulaltd 


lid  difpofcd  under  (heir  projK-r  heads,  ihut  t'ic\ 


coniprctirnftve  vicv^'  ot  ali  hii  iicgotutioiu  ;  tioin  wtjich  4 
complete  baliancc  of  his  traiHc  l>cing  made,  he  may  at  anv 
time  ice  the  true  ftate  of  each  branch  of  his  btiTuiefs,  and 
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know  (he  amount  of  hu  prefent  Stock,  or  what  he  w  worth 
su  that  time. 

I'he  ufc  of  the  three  principal  books  beintr  defcribcd, 
we  {hall  next  jjiocccJ  tw  the  explanation  and  ufc  of  the 
terms  Debtor  and  Creditor. 

As  all  tranfa^tions  in  trade  are  mutual  between  peri'on 
and  perfon,  the  records  of  commerce  m*iA  confift  of  two 
oppcnite  parrs,  in  order  to  be  duly  charged  or  debited  on 
one  fide,  and  difcbarged  or  credited  on  the  other,  as  the 
nature  and  rcafon  of  the  events  may  require, — And  as  in 
all  our  dealings  togeclicr,  one  mau  becomes  indebted,  or 
jy.  to  another,  for  the  value  owinct  and  the  other  eivc« 
hint  cxcditi  or  is  hw  C'.  for  the  ^ine  fum  due :  fo  in 
trade,  if  all  accounts  of  montTf  mefchandife,  and  defigns, 
be  looked  upon  as  accountable  for  their  refpcSive  values, 
they  mull  alfo  be  charged  as  indebted,  or  D".  for  the  le- 
verat  fums  expended  upon  therji,  and  be  difeliarged  or 
credited  tor  whatever  they  repay  or  {MToduce  in  return  by 
fale,  8tc. 

Whence  it  is  evident*  as  all  accounts  conllft  of  two 
oppofite  parts,  the  D*.  fide  on  the  left  hand  page  of  the 
l.c>]gcr,  atiJ  the  C'.  on  the  right,  the  terms  D'.  and  C  . 
.ilways  cxprcfs  the  relation  between  the  two  parts  of 
each  tranfa£lion,  and  ibew  to  which  Hdc  of  their  re- 
fpedive  account*  in  the  Ledger  they  are  to  be  carried. 

The  nature  and  ufc  of  the  terms  D'.  and  O.  being 
premifcd,  it  naturally  follows  to  point  out  what  is  con- 
fined on  the  D'.  and  C'.  ftdcs  of  each  account. 

All  the  tranfadlions  of  trade  may  be  reduced  to  thcfe 
three  branches.  Firtt,  Proper  Trade,  as  it  is  carried  on 
by  the  merchant  himfelf  at  home,  with  the  affillance  of 
hia  £idora  abroad.  Secondly,  f  adorage,  or  the  bufincfs 
whidi  be  manages  for  another  on  conuniflSnn.  Thirdly, 
Partnerfhip,  or  Company  Accounts,  which  arc  carried  on 
cither  by  one  of  the  partners,  or  an  indifferent  perfon,  a& 
agent  or  trul^ee,  in  the  name  and  fiir  the  joint  UCCOOnt  of 
all  the  partners  concerned. 

Let  the  huEnefs  of  a  mccdiant  be  ever  fo  extenrive,all 
die  diftind  fpecies  of  accounts  that  can  poffibly  happen, 
are  reducible  to  thefe  four ;  Cafh,  Merchandifc,  perfonal 
JA.ccounts,  and  D     i  s. 

The  Cafl)  Account  contains,  on  the  D'.  fide,  the  ready 
IBOlMjwIlidi  the  merchant  had  in  hand  when  the  ac 
covaK  WH  opened,  and  all  he  has  received  fuice*  The 
C*.  Ihews  wnat  has  been  given  out  in  payments.  And 
the  difercnce  between  the  fides  always  falls  on  the  D'. 
fiiJe,  :1^lceable  to  the  count  of  caib  in  hand  :  theC'.  fide 
ncvLi  Lia  be  the  heavicft*  becaufe  no  one  em  pay  away 
snore  than  he  had. 

The  accounts  of  goods,  containing  the  prime  coft  and 
charges,  make  the  D'.  fide  ;  the  quantity  and  value  fold 
or  difpofed  of,  go  to  the  C'.  fide :  the  dinerence  between 
the  ndes  fhcw^  the  quantity  of  goods  on  hand,  ud  the 
^gaun  or  iofs  by  what  wa»  delivered  out. 

In  felling  g^s  on  commiflion,  for  another,  the  C'. 
fide  of  the  nocount  of  fales  is  the  fao»e  with  other  ac- 
counts of  your  own  goods ;  but  the  D*.  fide  contnns 
only  the  freight,  comniiiiion,  aiid  other  charges,  without 
9t%y  mention  of  prime  colk  ot  value ;  becaufe  they  are  not 
your  own  property,  and  the  difFcrcncC  between  the  C'. 
itdc,  or  gfoti  ules,  and  the  charges  and  commiJIion  on 
the  fales,  is  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  falest  and  {hews 
what  is  due  from  you  to  your  employer,  when  you  have 
received  all  the  value  arifing  from  the  (ale  of  his  goods. 

In  all  account;  of  merchandifc,  the  different  kinds! 
quantities,  and  p<iccs,  (hould  always  be  dUiinguifhcd  by 
inner  columns  in  the  Ledger,  from  which  a  merchant 
may  at  any  time  fee  the  quantity,  weight,  &c.  of  what 
jgoods  he  has  on  hand,  and  know  tte  ftrength  of  his 
warehouli^  .without  the  ttouble  of  examining  the  con- 
tents. 

The  prime  cofi  or  valuation,  with  ill  incidental  cliar<;es 
of  repairs,  infurance,  or  other  expences  bid  out  up 
,tilcoi,  go  to  the  D*.  fides  of  the  accounts  of  (hips,  houfc 
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title  of  the  account,  whether  for  eoods  fold,  cafli  lef»f| 
or  received  on  your  account,  and  the  payments  of  your 

debts  to  him  :  the  C.  fide  is  filled  up  with  the  debts  you 
owe  him,  the  payments  of  his  debts  to  you,  and  the  re- 
mittances he  ir.ii  made  to  you  ;  v.'tien  tflc  difFcrcnce  falls 
un  the  D'.  fide,  it  ihews  what  is  due  by  you  to  him, 
and  when  tbe  D'.  fide  is  heavieft,  the  debt  is  due  from 
him,  or  your  money  remaining  tn  his  bands. 

Under  this  head  are  included  att  accoiintl  current, 
and  accounts  of  bill.--  :  and  as  thefe  accounts  arc  dillin- 
i^u  fliablc  only  by  lomc  Imail  alteration  in  the  words  of 
the^r  titles,  it  may  not  b«  impMper  tO  Cxplun  tbc  differ- 
cnce  between  them. 

Biilf  RtrnmUft  are  thofe  drafts  which  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  merchant  in  the  courfc  of  trade,  and  w  hich 
he  may  either  pafs  off*  in  making  his  payments,  or  keei> 
tlicm  ill  his  hand  till  they  become  due,  and  then  receive 
the  value  Torn  th.e  perfon  upon  whom  they  were  drawn  : 
the  D',  fide  fhews  what  bills  you  have  received,  and  thci 
C'.  how  you  have  difpofcd  of  them  j  the  difference  is  the 
value  ftilf  in  hand. 

/)/7/x  Payable  are  thafe  drafts  which  arc  dr.^wn  upnn  a 
merchant,  and  never  totnc  inco  his  hanJ.,  but  toi  ac- 
ceptance, or  after  he  has  paid  the  value  in  ca/h,  or  fomo 
other  way  iatisfied  the  prefent  poflcObr :  the  bills  drawn 
upon  you  are  to  be  placed  to  theC'.  fidie  of  this  ac- 
count, and  the  D'.  fide  ibewa  how  many  you  have  dif^ 
charged. 

When  you  tranfa^  bufinefs  for  any  one  of  your  cor- 
refpondcnts,  the  particulars  relating  to  fuch  accounts  arc 
to  be  entered  iu  your  Ledger,  under  the  title  of  A,B- 
Uu  Acwmt  Qartnt:  the  ume  account  in  your  oorref> 
pondents  Ledger  is  tided  I.  C.  my  account  current,  and 
in  the  forcL- !ir  T  .  ifc  I.  C.  his  account  current. 

In  all  youi  iitalmgs  with  foreign  correfpondf nts,  it  is 
abfolutely  necefl'ary,  that  you  keep  the  accounts  in  the 
money  of  both  countries,  the  foreign  money  in  the  inner 
columns  of  the  Ledger  againft  its  Acrling  value,  in  the 
money  columns  at  the  courfc  of  exchange  then  going. 
By  this  method  you  may  always  know  the  ftate  of  your 
accounts,  with  your  forcir;n  correfpnndint?,  in  the  coin 
of  both  countries*.  When  the  foreign  money  i&  equal, 
the  difference  between  the  Ikrling  CMumns  ii  your  gain 
or  lols,  by  the  exchange  i  if  the  Itcriing  money  be  equal, 
the  dillewnce  between  the  inner  columns  is  doe  to  or 
from  you,  at  the  current  rate  of  exchiT^r  c  :  for  as  your 
correlpondcnt  pay-!,  "and  receives  only  ti.e  fpccics  of  htS 
own  couf.try,  when  the  account  balances  with  bini  yOK 
arc  not  to  expect  any  further  remittance. 

Dcfigns,  or  fidiitious  accounts,  comprehend  all  voyages 
and  adventures,  which  contain  on  their  D'.  fide  the  prime 
coft,  charges,  infurance,  &c.  of  the  cargo  (hipped.  Tho 
D'.  fide  is  iilied  with  the  difpofal  of  the  goods,  returns  re- 
ceived from  the  factor,  the  lum  received  or  due  from  the 
infuicrs  for  a  total  lofs,  or  in  cafe  of  a  partial  Iofs,  with 
the  value  to  be  imde  good  by  ibe  infurers,  and  the  value 
fiived ;  the  difference  between  the  fides  is  the  ^ain  or  lola 
nindc  by  the  voyage  or  .-i;i-  L»ncure,  &c. 

All  iiitermediatc  aLcoujiti  of  ])uie  difburfcmcnts  for 
wh.ch  nothing  comes  in,  or  nett  incomes  tor  which  ntJ 
value  goes  out,  fuch  as  charges  of  merchandifc,  houfe 
expences,  inteieft  and  diibeunt,  infurance,  gratuities, 
commiiBany  or  tun  odler  accounts  of  gain  or  lols,  con- 
tain on  the  tV.  fiile  the  rcfpeiEtive  loffes,  and  on  the  O. 
fide  the  particulars  gained. 

To  cpi-'i  i  Books. — The  Waftc-Book  and  Journal  arc 
both  ruled  alike,  with  three  columns  for  pounds,  (hil- 
lings, and  pence,  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  page}  on 
the  left  is  a  margin  for  rcfeicnccs  to  the  folios  of  the 
Ledger,  where  the  particular  accounts  then  mentioned  are 
to  be  found. 

The  Ledger  is  ruled  on  the  left  hand  fide  of  every  pic;e, 
with  a  margin  for  the  month,  one  column  for  the  day, 
and  another  for  the  founial  page  ;  and  on  the  right,  be« 


Mber  podefliona}  the  C'.  fide  contains  the  freight,  fides  the  ie(«eflcec«hmn  to  the  Ledger  folios  and  money 
realty  or  other  profits  arifing  from  them,  while  in  polTcf-  columns,  there  muft  be  infide  cotamnt  for  the  quantity 
lion,  and  the  amount  of  Talc;  when  they  arc  difpofcJ  of ; '  ?nd  weight  of  goods,  foreign  money,  fcc.  ais  the  nature  of 

tiie  account  ret|uires. 

Though  the  dates  of  the  Wafte.Book  and  Journal  en- 
tries might  lierve  for  references  to  each  other ;  yet  as  the 
bufineft  of  one  iay  may  fomctiaNa  fill  feveral  pages  In 

■  bolls* 


from  whi<.h  the  true  (late  of  a!!  fuch  accouiK.j  may  be 
etaAly  known,  .IS  in  accovints  uf  ::or)db. 

The  Fcilbnal  Accounts  coat^n  on  the  D'.  fide  the 
'  deto  due  to  you  fiom  the  perfi>o  whole  mas  (huids  in  the 
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Wh,  a  reference  in  the  Wafte-Book,  to  the  iJentical 
page  of  the  Journal  poll,  aiiJ  from  thence  to  the  Ledger, 
will  often  favc  much  time  in  examining  the  acctnuir  ' 
and  for  the  more  readily  turoing  to  any  account  in  the 
Ledger*  which  you  havcoccafion  to  confult,  the  title;  oi 
every  account,  with  the  number  of  the  folio  where  they 
arc  Hated,  niuft  be  fet  down  in  an  alphabet  under  the  rc- 
fpcflivc  initial  k-ttcir.  ;  ohfcr'.  i!! j;  to  put  the  iMinics  of 
men  under  tht-  letters  of  their  furnamc,  and  adding  their 
other  names  and  ptace  of  abode  for  more  particular  dif- 
lindion :  becaufe  you  may,  perhaps,  have  dealings  with 
feverat  of  the  fame  name,  though  not  wf  the  fame 
place. 

When  the  books  arc  thus  prepared,  the  fuR  tiling  to 
be  done,  before  you  enter  into  trade,  is  to  write  an  in- 
venu>ry»  either  on  the  firft  page  of  the  Waftc-Boolc,  or, 
iu  it  more  common  with  meiraiants«  on  a  loofc  fhtci  of 
paper,  of  all  the  ready  money  and  merchandifc  by  you, 
debts  Giving  to  you,  voyages,  adventurcj,  (hip*,  houfes, 
and  all  other  effects  belonging  to  you  :  t-ntcr  tticfe  fevcral 
pcrfuns  and  parcels,  D".  to  your  ftock  or  general  capital, 
which  is  ufed  inficad  of  your  own  natne  ;  and  for  the  debts 
owing  by  you,  write  flock  D'.  to  tbofe  fevenl  pcrfons  to 
whom  you  are  indebted. 

Thill  ti:rii;nii;  Tn  t'lf  Toiirn.:',  maVe  the  fcvcrni  articles 
which  were  particularly  txpreiierd  in  the  Waftc-Bcok, 
D".  to  ilocic,  ia  one  line,  writing  thus : 

Staubj  AtmMs  ft  Stid  —  —  —  —  —  D«». 
For  the  amount  in  money  and  eSiafis  pnWafte-fiock  -  £. 

Sttdi  t9  fundry  ActtUMU   —    —   —    —    —  D*. 

For  which  I  am  indebted  to  ftutdry  perfom.  jC> 

And  hav!n|;  placed  the  fame  folio  figures  on  each  op' 

police  \y.vi<:  of  th;  Lt-Jj^cr ;  bccaufc  each  account  cojifm- 
t>f  two  oppohCi:  parts ,  write  on  the  top  of  the  left-hand 

tnsi^  in  a  good  round  text  hand.  Stock  D' ;  and 

below*  placing  the  month  in  the  margin,  the  day  in  the 
next  colinnh,  and  the  Journal  folio  in  the  other,  write 
either  T»  fundry  Accounts^  cxprefSng  the  whole  value  in 
one  fum,  or  7»  thi  fevtral  Parliculari,  ;is  in  th-j  Walle- 
Bonk,  puttir.t;  the  Ledger  folios  where  thufc  accounts 
arc  openc-.J,  juJ  the  refi>ei\ive  fumf!  againlt  each. 

On  the  right-hand  paee,  write  Contra  C'.  and 

in  the  line  bdow.  Bji [f^^  AtttmiAit  for  the  whole  value, 
or  Bytach  Pattkmrn-i  with  iti  fum ;  obfcrving  the  date  and 
folios  as  on  the  D'.  fide. 

Then  beginning  with  cafh,  enter  into  the  title 

Cafh  D'.  Contra  C'.  as  you  did 

for  flock}  and  beneath,  in  fmail  hand,  on  the  D'.  fide, 
after  the  oats  and  Journal  folio,  write,  Te  Steti  for  ft  much 
teatly  Mcney,  cxprcffing  the  fum  and  Ledger  folio,  where 
the  account  of  llock  is  opened. 

When  all  the  accounts  in  the  Inventory  are  crcfled, 
and  charged  accordini;  to  their  refpcdiive  debts  or  credit?, 
the  books  are  then  Itul  to  be  opened,  and  the  mcrcl<.uic 
nay  proceed  to  lecuid  the  particular  ttanfa^liofu  of  real 
bunncfs. 

In  porting  frcm  tSc 'Waf^r.nnok  to  the  J'>'.irn.i1,  anJ 
froii!  thst  to  tlic  Lcilgcr,  it  i*  toniinoii  to  m;il;t  a  tJdlh,  or 
fome  other  mark  at  the  picafure  of  the  btuA-kecper,  ia 
the  margin  againtt  the  accounts,  to  Ihcw  that  they  arc 
entered  mto  the  other  booki.  This  -is  called  PrielHi^  t§ 
tht  Atciunli. 

Ta  pojl  er  meh  EnOift.—'^vcry  entry  which  ia  made  in 
the  W.  ftc-Book,  ought  to  confift  of  all,  or  as  many  of 
the  fo  lowing  parts  as  thccircumilancesof  the  uanfadion 
will  admit. 

1  he  date  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  with  linea 
drawn  each  way  to  the  columns.- 

2.  The  deht.^r  or  arcount  to  be  charged,  and  creditor 
or  account  whit  h  ij  difchj;gcJ,  written  in  a  large  h.ii;J, 
with  D^  at  the  tnJ  of  the  Linic  line. 

3.  The  rcafon  why  fuch  a  pcrfon,  account  or  defign, 
ia  nnde  D'.  with  the  particular  coAditiona  of  the  nego- 
tiation. 

4.  The  mark,  weight,  meafure,  2(c.  of  each  particular 
P  ir'.c-l  or  package,  which  is  received  in  or  deliveied  out 
u  ihi  price  agreed  upon. 


5-  Th^  (ot'1  fiKTi  in  the  monry  mlumnj. 

In  fhnfc  tiuiica  where  there  are  fundry  debtors  fn  (hie 
( rcilitor,  or  fevcral  creditors  and  only  one  debtor,  the  fe. 
ve  r  s]  debtors  or  creditors  are  entered  in  the  lirft  line  after 
(he  date,  under  the  title  of  SundrUt,  or  SmhAj  Aamius, 
and  each  particular  D'.  or  C'.  afterwards  exprcdird  below 
with  their  refpedive  fums  feort-carried. 

To  an  expert  book-kicpcr,  a  W^Rc-Book  without  a 
Journal,  or  a  Journal  without  a  Wafte-Book,  would  lie 
fufficicnt ;  but  as  he  may  not  always  be  in  the  way,  or 
fometimcs  in  the  hurry  of  bufinef*  he  obliged  to  nnke 
entriea  in  hafte ;  this  makes  ft  tieceffiify  to  keep  a  Wale.^ 
RodIc,  frotii  which  at  leifurc  hour  ;  the  thtrics  may  be 
moic  currtCtly  and  fairly  joiirn:ili/.t-d  by  one  hand;  for 
the  journal  (liuuld  be  writtc-n  hv  (mc-  perfon,  .md  wewit] 
recommend  it  to  all  book-keepers  to  keep  the  Jouraii 
nil  J  Ledger  always  dde  pomd  op  widi  the  WaAe* 
Book. 

The  Journal  entries  are  no  more  than  a  fair  copy  of 
the  D".  and  C".  in  the  Waflc-H<>;;k,  exai^lv  in  the  Ume 
form  and  words.  But  the  conditions,  nctt  weight,  total 
amount,  ttc  are  exprefled  bdow  in  move  conewttidgfr. 
neral  terms. 

As  the  Waflr-Book  entries  are  trafisfeiied  into  l!hc 

Journal,  fo  arc  thcfe  in  the  Journal  nCi  into  the  Ledger, 
unJrr  the  refpei9ivc  heads  ;  hut  j.:,  j!1  the  titles  of  ac- 
counts II)  the  Lcdgi  r  1: 1  iiii'ii  of  a  D'.  part  on  the  left-band 
page,  and  its  counter-part  C'.  on  the  oppofite  pige;  lb 
every  entry  into  this  book  mnft  be  placed  under  two  or 
moce  different  heads,  aeeordingr  to  the  drcwnftaooeef 
each  tfinfaAion. 

For  your  government  in  making  Wafle-Book  and 
Journal  entries,  and  polling  them  into  the  Ledger,  te- 
member  the  following  precepts. 

1.  In  eveiy  account  there  muft  be  a  ddiit  and  a  cicdiK 
part  I  lb  that  whenever  yon  make  an  entry  m  ^ly. 
fide  of  any  account  in  the  Lc  J^er,  you  maft  alfo  have  xn 
equivalent  credit  of  lb?  !an-.c  date  under  fome  other  title. 
And  In  thofe  Journal  entrit,-?,  where  fundry  accounts  are 
charged  I^".  or  C".  the  fevcral  debtors  and  one  creditor, 
or  the  hngle  debit  and  fevcral  ciedtti,  mufl  always  be 
equal  i  or  whatever  value  ymi  place  to  the  ddm  of  one 
or  levcral  accounts,  juft  fo  much  muft  be  etucred  ca  4le 
C'.  (ide  of  fome  other  account  or  accountly  bcfblCytiat 
entry  be  duly  poltcd  tnto  the  Ledger. 

2.  The  receiver  is  debtor  ;  the  deliverer  is  the  creditor. 
But  as  the  merchant  is  never  to  be  made  a  D*.  or  O.  in 
his  own  books,  whenever  he  receives  or  driivcra  out  aay 
thing  ;  then  the  mffohnndife  or  tnoney  which  comet 
into  his  h.i;)d5  1:  the  debtor,  and  whatever  he  delivers  out 
is  the  creditor. 

The  account  or  dcfign,  which  is  by  any  means  incrrafcd 
or  benefited,  or  on  account  of  whicn  aity  tiling  goee  out, 
cither  from  yourfelf  or  fiom  any  of  10m  tfim&oodatk 
for  your  account,  is  to  be  charged  D*.  for  tne  intat 
amount.  That  acromit  or  defign  which  dccrcafes,  ftiffers 
lof<:,  or  fio.n  wltcncc  any  thitig  is  produced  or  comes  into 
your  own  hands,  or  into  the  hands  of  any  one  employed 
for  yoiir  account,  is  to  be  credited  ordtfcharged  from  the 
value. 

7*5  csmH  Errtn, — The  common  method  of  difcovering 
error",  and  proving  the  truth  of  the  poftini^,  is  to  make  a 
trial  bahi'icc  :  thl>  is  done  hv  adJjn^'  up  all  the  fums  on 
the  D'.  hde  of  the  Ledger  into  one  total,  and  all  the  (uoia 
on  theC.  fide  into  another;  when  tbefe finii»>tewl «g|W% 
the  pofting  is  concluded  to  be  juft. 

But  as  errors  in  pofting  may  be  committed  man^  differ* 
cnt  wavi,  which  will  not  cfFca  the  trial-balancr ,  the  only 
means  to  be  certain  that  no  fuch  net^lcift  or  milt^kc  has 
been  committed,  is  to  prick  oft  all  the  entries,  as  well  in 
the  Wafte-Book  and  Journal,  as  in  the  Ledger :  aod  as, 
it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  honourable  charaAcr  of  s  mer- 
chant and  fair  trader,  to  fufFer  any  blotting  out  or  erafc- 
ment  in  his  books,  when  any  errors  arc  difcovered,  the 
book-kccprr  .iKvay;  aciira'.sk'd-e  fiiih  mifVikcs  in 

plain  words  111  the  Unx  b(H>k  where  they  are  found,  and 
place  an  afterifk  againfl  the  erroneous  entry  and  it«  cor- 
redion,  when  he  writes  them  off  in  the  Ledger. 

Suhftdiary  BooKs.  —  Befidcs  the  three  principal  books 
already  dcfL-rihaJ,  thofe  Tticrrh^nts  who  arc  hrgcU'  coi?- 
ccrncd  in  trade,  find  it  nccrlJary  to  make  ufc  of  fcverai 
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other  fubfiJiary  boolcs,  which  arc  chiefly  clc{^g^^(.^^  to  cafe 
the  (Jitfh-Book,  and  Ionic  ol  (be  accounts  in  the  Ledger, 
or  to  contain  the  particulars  of  thofe  kinds  of  articles, 
which,  though  they  are  neodbry  to  be  prelierv«d  for  the 
lake  of  rcirrcnccr,  would  take  Up  tOO  OWCll  fOCHD  in  the 
Wafle-Book  or  Journal. 

The  following  dcfcription*  Hi*  nnged  agreeahlstotbe 
order  of  time  ufually  obferved  in  counting-noufts^^ad- 
mitting  young  clerks  to  write  in  each  book. 

1.  Tht  Lnttr  Book. — To  keep  copies  ot  all  the  letteis 
of  bufinefi  which  a  merchant  writes  to  hiscorrclpondent*, 
may  fometitiKs  prove  ot  (he  utinaft  importance  lo  his 
commercial  attdirs ;  tor  at  difputes  very  often  arife  from 
orders  or  advice  being  ill  expreircd,  wrong  undcrl^ood,  or 
ba4ly  executed,  by  having  feoQurf«.<o|beki(er>book,  be 

SJuMwcxaaiy  what  was  irHcnw  on  woj  ipartioitlar  oc* 
Ml,  in  Tvhw  terro<  and  with  what  limitations  an  order 
was  given,  or  what  kind  of  advice  had  been  fent  to  any 
of  Ills  corrcfpondcnts ;  hr  v:\'.\  jliV  I  r  fnabltd  to  furnifn 
a  true  copy  of  the  origin*]  wJntli  has  been  loll  or 
miflaid. 

As  no  other  qualihcations  but  reading  and  writing  are 
fequifice  in  copying  letters,  this  is  the  cmplajnneitt  of 
every  young  clerii  at  bis  fiift  admiAon  into  the  ootmdiift^ 
tKHtfc :  but,  to  prevent  aoy  omifieoa  or  altcratiaiia»  roe 
co^  (hoold  always  be  nw  aver,aiid  cudtilljr  cogtraicd 
with  the  original ,  before  it  he  feat  away. 

2.  Th<  Skip'i  Book. — Thofe  who  have  the  direction 
of  Rtirug  out  fliips,  commonly  keep  the  account  for  each 
fliip  in  a  fcparatc  book,  which  takes  its  title  from  the 
name  of  the  fliip,  as  the  /.Mtt't  Bttiy  the  Typr's  Bui., 
fit. 

When  leveral  merchanti  have  Amucs  of  the  ham  flupi 
•B«  of  lliepaniienMiiigaiVobMBd  by  tbereft  tokeepthe 
faMMat%;and  have  the  mm^gMBWt  «f  bcr  oA'Sxt  » 
called  rSbt'Ship't  Hu/hand, 

A  Ihip's  book  IhoulJ  contain  the  invoice  of  the  cart't)  ; 
the  capt^n't  ordcjs ;  an  account  of  the  difbtirfementi  or 
charges  attending  the  litt:ng  out,  and  purchafe,  if  it  be 
her  nrft  voyage  for  that  owncry  ;  a  liftot  tradc(inen's  bills 
for  the  cargo,  out-fit,  and  vidualliog  ;  the  names,  -fta- 
tioiMt  wtgcif  iic.  of  the  feveral  petfons  on  board  ;  and 
the  divifien  of  the  whole  among  the  owners,  it  more  than 
BBC,  aoGaoidjng  to  their  refnomve  ibana.  Tbia  nart  is 
dmwn  oat  by  the  fhip's  hulband,  iounedlately  aner  the 
(hip  fails,  and  fent  to  the  other  parties  to  be  copted.  Whm 
the  fliip  returns  from  her  vo^'age,  the  invoice  of  returns, 
and  it  they  are  not  put  :nto  the  broker's  hands  to  be  (old, 
their  divifiou  among  the  owners,  the  factor's  account  v( 
(alct,  and  account  current,  are  added  tp  kt  and  flOpied  by 
the  feveral  parties  as  bciore. 

3.  7^/ .^rCf^BooK. — The  moft  CiOMnon  form  of 
tbiabookjaaaarMbApcoingtfaekimway,  and  cootaiM 
receipt*  for  dl  die  yaymentt  a  aMranaat  malwa,  infead 
of  having  them  upon  toofe  papers,  or  under  the  bills  of 
parcels,  &c.  each  receipt  being  numbered  in  the  margin 
may  fervc  lur  tcfcrcnccs,  and  the  lum  aMy  be  placea  in 
money  columnji  on  the  other  ildo. 

A  receipt,  being  a  note  o*  acknowledgement  given  bv 
the  receiver  of  a  lum  of  money  to  difcharge  the  payc^ 
from  his  obliguion,  ihould  have  only  the  date  exprett'ed 
ia  figuMa  I  the  peifoa  from  .whom,  aadoo  whofe  aoEouut 
k  «v  MCcivMi  ibe  fiiai Koeived ;  the  reafon  for  fisch 
^yaaent  in  fall  or  in  nan,  whether  en  bia  own  or  an- 
ather't  accoun:.  (houla  alt  be  Specified  in  words  at  length, 

ant!        11  '  ;j  li^:.L  1  betow  by  the  rcc-ivi: 

4.  y ijj.,  iitu  tv.  — To  be  rcgwi„[  m  btifrnds,  atici 
pundtual  to  cnga'^cnicnts,  is  the  grand  liipport  of  all 
commercial  honour  .md  credit:  aiid  when  a  mere  ham 
knows  what  bills  he  has  by  him,  and  wbentbey  will  be- 
canedu^  what  bdU  he  has  drawn  upon  his  correfpon- 
dentSf  and  what  they  have  drawn  upon  him,  common 
frudwcB  »iU dilate  fiicb  meaii  »f «aiiwiiniag  bis  repu- 
tation at  are  agreeable  to  the  oti(lom«  of  merchants,  and 
the  laws  of  exchange. 

The  bdl-book  is  dellgncd  to  fup,.;y  li.ij  y..::L  ot  ne- 
cefHiry  informaiioii,  and  in  lome  countinc^-houlcs  contains 
cxitX  copies  of  all  the  bills  wlac'n  arc  drawn  by  or  pafs 
through  the  lunds  uf  the  merchant,  with  the  indorfers 
written  in  the  mar(^in  on  one  iide,  and  the  pctibn'a  name 
tn  vh«B  diqr  >IB  pifid  flD  the  «tbcr< 


5-  7^1' /'.■;  ,;?..■•  Book. — This  b(x)k  contAins  cc<[)ic»  of 
all  the  invoices  of  goods  which  a  merchant  Ihips  off  CO 
Tea,  or  receives  from  abroad,  either  on  his  own  private 
account,  in  parrncifhip,  or  for  otliers  in  commidion* 
And  to  render  the  invoices  eaficr  to  be  found,  the  in- 
voice-book iboiiid  be  paged*  and  have  an  alphabet  at  one 
end. 

The  title  nfcvrrv  invoice  flioulJ  Jec!!"-  the  luiiic  of 
thefhip  whciein  thr  poods  are  fnippcd,  tlir  r;-..dlcr"s  name^ 
tht:  merchant  to  whom  and  on  whole  account  t!icy  WCW 
(liipptd,  witii  their  rcl'pective  places  ot  niiticsite.  ' 

1  hen  flioulil  follow  aminute  detail  of  all  the  different 
kinds,  quantities,  and  i^ualittes,  of  the  merchandife 
(hipped,  with  all  the  particular  circumftaiicca  teJating-to 
their  mark,  nnaiber*  pado^  priGe*  dn. 

Below  tbis  matt  be  annexed  an  account  of  the  freight, 
cnftom,  charges,  brokerage,  commifCon,  &c.  attenditt] 
the  purchafe  or  (hipping,  which  being  (hort-carried  mu 
be  brought  into  the  money  col  utnn5  in  one  fum,  and  be- 
ing added  to  the  value  of  the  merchandife  above,  gives  tlw 
amount  of  the  invoice  in  theoioiMyof  that  coanciy  wbcM- 
the  goods  were  ihippcd. 

And,  to  complete  the  whole  in  the  coBI—n  nevcM* 
tile  form  of  cloiling  all  invoices,  accounls,  curmit  ac« 
eeuttta  of  fides,  &c.  at  die  fboc  of  the  invoice  write,  Br- 
rtrt  ttcupiid,  to  (igriifr  that  if  any  errors  or  omiffons 
have  pafled  unobfcrvcd,  they  are  no  more  than  over- 
ii(;ht5,  and  not  intended  to  the  prciudicc  of  either  party. 
Immediately  after  this-  muft  be  wntiea  the  place  .md  date 
of  drawing  the  account  ;  and  in  the  next  line  iieloW  iC 
muii  be  figned  by  the  perfon  who  flipped  the  goods. 

6.  Tht  Salts-  Book.  —  This  book  contains  a  collection 
of  the  feveral  fiUes  of  merchandife  which  have  been  made 
either  by  you  for  your  employer*,  or  on  your  acamnt  by 
yoor  correfpondenti  at  other  maricets. 

An  account  of  fides  is  the  accotint  f(tven  liy  one  mer* 
chant  to  another,  or  by  a  fa£lc  i  1  .  jirincipal,  of  the 
dilpoi.d,  tluigea,  commiffion,  and  nctt  prtjctcds  ot  cer- 
tain inerchandife  fent  for  the  proper  or  company  accounts 
of  him  who  conligtied  the  fame  to  fuch  factor  or  vender, 
and  is  always  made  out  in  the  current  money  of  that 
country  wherein  the  bufinels  is  tfanfaSed. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  drawing  up  accounts  of 
files  i  the  firftis  to  collet  all  the  goods  of  the  (ame  kind* 
ami  place  them  together  in  the  iame  order  » they  were 
fold,  with  their  prices  and  values  fljort-carried  ;  then  add 
up  the  quantities  to  be  compared  with  the  invoice,  and 
carry  the  amount  into  the  money  crlunins  :  when  you 
have  e;one  through  all  the  particulars,  place  the  charges 

below',  which  being  deduced  fivm  the  amount  of  the  wet 

leaves  the  ncu  proceeds. 

7.  Tht  Book  cf  ActMmU  Currtnl.  —  This  book  is  kept 
in  the  Lolger  foraaflf  D*.  and  C.  and  contains  copies  of 
all  the  accounts  cunentt  which  are  duawa  up  to  be  fent 

to  correfpondents,  in  order  to  have  them  fettled  in  COOCCrc 
before  they  are  clofed  in  the  Lcdj^cr. 

If  thofe  merchants  who  tranfact  bufinefs  by  commiflton 
for  others,  would  aUvays  take  care  to  tender  an  account 
]  current  to  be  cxamirird  and  palTcd  bv  their  <  mp;osxr  ss 
Toon  as  his  ali'airs  are  liniihcd,  it  would  certainly  be  the 
mod  efTei^lual  means  of  preventing  thofe  difiereiKes  and 
difputca  in  tntde*  which  to  often arilie from  accounufbnd- 
ing  open  too  hmi,  and  nugbt  bave  been  cafily  adjuflcd 
while  the  particular  drcunutancei  were  frefli  in  the  mn- 
pnorics  of  both  parties. 

8.  Hie  n'arehsuj't- lUion .  —  The  ufe  tjf  thi-,  bn;.k  is  to 
keep  mciiiorandunis  of  the  mark?,  nuTibers,  paik^ii'o, 
qiKtiUity.  quality,  &:c.  of  ail  the  me tLhai;di:es  «hii.h  aic 
fiufii  iiiiie  to  time  recxivcd  into  or  delivered  out  of  a  ii;cr- 
chant's  warehoufe)  together  with  the  names  of  thofe 
from  whom  they  are  received,  atid  to  whom  they  are  de- 
livered, and  all  other  particular  cosditieoa  neceflaty  to  be 
meotiooed  in  the  WaAe>fiook  eatry. 

Some  merchants  keep  theirwafcneufe-boeli;  on  the  two 
oppofitc  p;_?es  ;ii  :hi'  I  c'r-r  form;  the  Irfr  h.tiiJ  p.::-rj 
contatiiiiig  the  ii^ulk^,  iiuiiiber;,  weights,  &c.  o)  tne 
goods  taken  into  the  warchoufe  ;  and  on  the  rigtit  hand 
page  they  li^iJow  the  fame  method  for  thofe  which  are 
fent  out :  but  if  the  quantities  of  goods  be  kept  in  the 
inner  cdumiu  of  the  liedger,  the  fiock  of  merchandife 
on  band  nay  be  nuicb  cMcr  known,  and  Ais  method 
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«f  te«epifig  tbe  war^Hfe-book  ^1  he  cnrirely  fuper- 

q.  77m  Book  c/  Hxpfnus.  —  The  particulari  of  all  the 
different  ch3r[j;f>  and  cxpcncej  on  trntlf.  Inch  as  carnage, 
duties,  freight,  wharfage,  porterage,  houfe  expences, 
poftage  of  WRers,  rents,  Xtc.  may  cNhcr  be  kept  on 
dificrcAt  pafc»  of  the  fame  book,  or  in  M  mtwv  infuvt 
Booki  IS  die  meidumt  (hidt  eonvement  for  bii  rafimft. 

The  firft  comtniiBon  confcrreJ  on  a  young  clerk  in  the 
counting- houfe  is  keeping  the  petty  ca&:  in  this  office 
he  is  appointed  to  pay  and  keep  the  account  of  all  inci- 
dent petty  expences  and  commerce. 

■  It  nay  not  be  improper  for  diole  who  tnutfaA  bufineTs 
on  commiflion  for  others,  to  keep  feparate  accounts  of 
the  expences  attending  each  employer's  affairs,  from 
which  thty  may  3t  anv  lime  cafily  furnrfh  a  copy  of  the 
particulars  when  rcquclkd,  or  carry  the  amount  to  their 
idbedive  accounts  when  they  are  fcnt  in. 

■  The  model  of  this  bocut  is  very  eafily  conceitred  s  >nd 
all  that  IS  neceflary  to  be  obfervcd  in  keeping  it  is,  that 
the  cafli  paid  out  in  expences  on  the  houfljolJ  or  commcr- 
ciil  affairs,  mufi  bt  carefully  entered  under  ihe  rcfjicdlive 
title  of  the  account  for  winch  it  was  paid,  and  then  otKC 
a  week  or  month  be  caft  up,  and  the  fam  total  transferred 
10  the  Wafte-Book. 

10.  7hi  CaJh  liooK. — The  cafh-book,  or  cafh-kdeer, 
ts  the  moft  important  of  all  the  fubftdiary  books.  It  is 
kept  in  the  Ledger  form,  and  contains  on  theD'.  fide  all 
the  particular  fums  of  money  which  are  daily  received, 
and  the  feverai  (urns  delivered  oat  in  payments,  are  en- 
tered on  the  C".  fide,  with  references  from  each  entiy  to 
ttieconcf^ondinf  aceouma  in  the  Ledger. 

From  keeping  the  petty  cafh,  the  younr^  clerk  is  pro- 
moted to  the  care  «>t  the  j;cncral  cafh,  and  then  he  is  ftilcd 
the  caQiicr,  or  calh  keeper  ;  and  as  the  cafh-  '  Vi  pt  r  is 
liable  to  make  good  ail  deficiencies  in  the  caih,  it  is  his 
bufinefs  only  to  keep  the  caih-book ;  which  for  his  own 
fatii6tdion  iboiild  often  be  cjM.mi0ed  bow  it  Mrees  with 
the  esili  in  band,  and  onoe  s  wtrik^  or  nontn,  aa  it  it 
found  mod  GOOfenieHty  muft  be  tnnaftmd  In  the 
ledger. 

Book-Sellbx,  onewho  trades  ii>  books,  w>icthcr  he 
|Hrints  them  hirofelf,  or  gives  tbem  to  be  primed  by 
Others. 

BOOM,  in  marine  fortification,  a  ftrong  chain,  on 
which  are  faRencd  a  number  of  yards,  poles,  &c.  extended 
acrofs  the  mouth  of  a  haifaoor  to  prefcnt  the  enii«Me  of 
enemies  flii^. 

'  Booms,  m  naval  affairs,  long  poles  to  extend  the  bot- 
tom of  certain  faiki  of  thefe  there  are  icvcral  Itinds,  as 
ftudding-fati -booms,  jib-boom,  fquare-fail-boom,  and 

main-boom  ;  the  t^vo  hft  however  are  only  ufcd  in  fmall 
velliEls.  Tbia  is  l.kcwile  a  general  name  for  all  niilb  and 
yards. 

iiOOPHTHALMUS,  a  kind  of  agate  with  large  cir- 
cles  in  it,  bearing  fome  lefemblance  to  an  oat**^,  from 
whence  it  has  got  this  name. 

BOOT,  a  well-known  cover  for  the  kg,  made  of 

leather. 

Boot-Treb,  or  Boot-Last,  an  inflrumcnt  ufcd  by 
ftoc-makcrs  to  widen  the  leg  of  a  boot.  It  is  a  wooden 
cylinder  flit  into  two  parts,  between  which,  when  it  is 
put  into  the  boot^  they  drive  by  main  force  a  wedge  or 

^uoin. 

BotiT-Tori'lNG,  111  ii_vil  atijirs,  when  a  nuji,  either 
from  the  hurry  of  her  vor;(^c,  or  the  want  of  a  conve- 
nient fituation, cannot  get  her  bott()m  cleaned  of  thehith 
that  gathers  to  it  at  fea ;  it  a  ufual  to  make  her  heel,  or 
incline  firft  to  one  fide  and  then  to  the  other,  as  much  as 
they  may  do  it  without  danger  of  over-turning  her ;  and 
hav  ing  fcrubhcd  off  the  ooze,  fliells,  or  other  excrement, 
with  bruihes  and  brooms,  they  cover  it  with  a  mixture 
of  tallow,  fulphur,  &c.  and  this  is  called  giving  her  lioot- 
tops.  See  Cajickn,  Dock,  Hog. 

■  BOOTES,  a  conftdlarion  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
confifting  of  twenty-three  ftars,  according  to  Ptolemy's 
catalogue ;  of  twenty-eight  in  Tycho's  i  of  thirty-four 
in  Bayer's;  of  fifn-iwo  m  Hcveliot't)  and  of  ilftf-five 
in  Mr.  Flamftead's  caf<i!ogue. 

BOOTY,  whatever  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in  time 
of  war.  By  the  law  of  Mefcs,  the  boo^  taken  from  the 


enemy  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  Aofewhownv 
in  the  battle,  and  the  reft  of  the  people.  And  Mofes  add., 
"  Ye  fhall  likewile  feparate  the  Lord's  (hare,  whtch  yr 
"  fh  dl  tiikc  out  of  too  whole  booty  belonging  lo  (he 

"  nien  of  war." 

The  rabbins  pretend,  that  under  the  kings  of  Ifrscf 
another  rule  was  followed  in  the  diftfibution  of  the  fpoil. 
Every  thing  was  given  to'the  king  vrhicfa  belonged  to  the 
conquered  king,  his  tt',  dives,  catilc.  Sec.  After  this 
the  reft  of  the  brMtty  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
which  the  king  liad  one  moiety,  aj>d  the  other  was  diflri- 
butcd  among  the  foldiers  who  were  in  the  adUon,  and 
thofe  who  continued  in  the  camp. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  booty  was  divided  equally,  a 
ftvare  being  referved  for  their  gods.  By  the  militate'  difd. 
plineof  the  RomatM,  the  booty  hcl()ni';cd  totheR  nu 
and  the  generals  ordered  it  alt  to  be  carried  to  the  public 
treafurv.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  wv  Mnbuted  amaiv 
the  foldiers,  as  a  reward  «f  tbdrbfiNfy,  and  in  order  to 
aitimace  them  in  futuv  nftions. 

BOQUINIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fcfl  of  hereticr, 
fr>  called  from  Boquinns  tht if  K^jndcr,  who  taught  that 
Chrilt  did  not  die  for  all  mankind,  but  only  for  the  fjutb- 
ful,  and  crjnfequently  was  only  a  particular  Saviour. 

iJORAGO,  Borage,  a  very  hairf  rough  plant,  widr 
wrinkled  blacfcifli  peen  leavee  approachmg  to  an  oval 
lhapc,  and  round  hollowllalk*  envvnich  the  leaves  are  (ct 
alternately  :  on  the  top?  of  the  branches  come  forth  blue, 
fomctimes  reddifh  or  whitifli,  monopetajou»  flowers,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  five  fliarp-pointed  fegments,  and 
followed  by  four  wrinkled  blackiffa  feeds,  lyim  naked  in 
the  enlarged  cup.  It  is  annual,  and  growa'wud  on  waRe 
grounds,  and  on  old  walls. 

The  Icaves  of  this  plant  arc  ver)' juicy,of  nofmeJl.and 
of  hardly  anv  panicular  tafte :  they  fee'm  neverthelefi  to 
contain  fubftances  of  fome  medicinal  adivity,  though  ixt 
too  fmall  proportion  to  be  fenfiblc,  till  feparated  from  the 
herhMeooa  matter.  Mr.  Boulduc  relates,  chat  a  decoaion 
efberaee  leaves,  evaporated  to  dwranGllence  of  a  fynip, 
nnH  fctT  v  f-r  a  few  d.iys,  yielded  faline  cryflals,  p.irilrjn 
lorKi  ol  Jiiic  iicedlcs,  and  partly  cubical ;  that  the  needled 
cryftals  were  found  to  be  perfe£l  nitre,  and  the  cubical 
fea  fait :  that  bypaffing  the  decoAion  through  quick  lioe 
before  the  infptibtion,  both  faltt  were  obtained  in  greater 
purity,  and  in  larger  quantity :  that  the  fubftancc  of  rh: 
leaves,  remaining  after  the  boiling,  being  dried  and  bur.TC, 
and  the  afhes  clixated  with  water,  the  ley,  properly  eva- 
porated and  fet  to  ihoot,  yielded  firft  a  vitriolated  tartar, 
and  afterwards  fea  falc,  the  li4{uer,  after  the  crvitaOin- 
tion,  proving  fimply  aUoliM^  From  thia  analvht  it  may 
be  prefumed,  that  the  aperient  and  icfngentmg  vfrtwf 
afcrrbed  to  borage  leaves  are  not  wholly  without  f-  h- 
tbn  ;  though  thefe  virtues  are  undoubtedly  very  weak. 
Malouin  remarks  t'lat  the  jmcc  of  the  leaves,  (which  i» 
not  green,  like  that  of  molt  other  herbs,  but  of  a  brawn 
colour)  added  to  bitter  mixtures  of  the  juices  of  aelRa 
and  chervil,  diffpates  their  bttternefs. 

The  flowers  of  the  plsnt  have  been  principallr  made 
ure  of,  and  arc  gcnerafly  ranked  among  the  cordials. 
Medicines  may  ait  as  cordials,  either  by  virtue  of  fome 
warmth,  pungency,  or  fragrance ;  or  by  a  falinc  qu^iB|r, 
abating  immoderate  heat :  bnt  borue  floweia  ieem  i» 
have  Ktde  power  of  o|xrating  in  either  of  theft  inten- 
tions. Whin  frcfb,  rhcv  have  a  very  flight  fmell,  of  the 
agreeable  kind,  which  in  drying  is  lort  ■  to  the  tafte,  both 
the  flowers  in  I'ubflancc,  and  an  cxtradf  made  from  them 
by  water,  are  only  muaiagmous  and  (wcctdh.  Lntitt 
Hijltry  tf  the  Metfrn  A/edits. 

BORAK,  »  fabnloua  aaiatial,  faid  to  be  of  «  middle 
nature,  bettraen  »  alb  and  n  mate,  and  tohavecatiied 
Mahomet  in  liit  avial  jouniies  ftmn  JenifaJon  into 

Heaven. 

BORAX,  a  falinc  fubftance,  of  which  neither  the 
origin,  or  the  component  parts  are  as  yet  known.  It 
comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies  ui  little  ciyftailine  luailee, 

Ibmcwbai  refcmbling  fmall  cryftals  of  fill  gem,  mixed 
with  earth  and  other  impurities. 

It  is  commonlv  faid,  that  liorax  is  prepared  in  tlie 
eaiicrn  countries,  from  a  green  fUiia-  iiquoi,  wf.:ch  runs 
from  certain  hills,  and  is  received  in  pits  lined  with  cSar, 

and  fuficred  to  evaporate  by  the  fun's  heat }  that  a  bluiib 

mud, 
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nadt  whidi  the  trquor  brings  alMf  with  it,  li  frrqacntly 
ftirrcd  up,  and  a  liItunMiiouv  riKitter  which  flinis  upon 
the  (m(At:c  (itken  off;  th.u  when  tlie  whole  ii  tcJuccd  to  a 
thick  confiflencc,  Uimc  mclti-d  r:it  is  mixed,  ihc  n'-.Ttti-r 
covered  with  dry  vegetable  i'ubftanccs,  and  a  thin  coat  of 
day  i  and  that  when  the  fait  has  ayftiUizedi  it  is  fep»- 
nucd  from  the  earth  1^  a  fieve. 

in  the  fame  countries  is  found,  inconfldvrablequxnti- 
tics,  a  native  niinctil  alkaline  fait  on  the  furface  of  the 
canh,  (baietimcs  tolerably  pure,  more  commonly  bteniie<i 
with  heterogeneous  nutters  of  various  colours  ;  the  ni- 
tnnn  or  natron  of  the  ancient^  the  bsutach  of  the  Ara- 
biaiiSk  This  alkali  appears  to  be  tli«  fame.with  the  bafis 
of  the  fca-falt,  and  with  th^  lixivial  fait  of  kali  or  kelp, 
and  fomc  other  maritime  plants.  It  differs  from  the  com- 
mon vegetable  alkalies,  in  being  milder  and  lefs  acriti  in 
tafte,  afluming  a  cryitalline  appearance^  not  deli<^uiaiin2 
in  the  air,  or  very  (lowly  ;  forming  with  the  marine  acid 
A  ferfe&  fea^ikltt  with  the  niuous  qiwdfaogular  nitre, 
and  with  the  v>tTio1lc4  a  fat  miiabils; 

Mr.  PiJtt  receivcJ  from  Tranqucbar,  (where  the  great- 
eft  jjuaiuitics  of  borax  are  made)  a  fand,  under  the  name 
of  ort  of  burax,  with  an  account  th;!t  certain  acrid  vcge 
table  matters  were  added  in  the  preparation  of  the  borax 
The  ore  yielded,  on  dixation^  only  tlM  mineral  alkali, 
with  a  little  fca-falt. 

The  mineral  alkali  appears,  from  experiment,  to  be  a 
principal  ingredient  in  borax.  On  trtatinp,  borax  with 
acidS}  about  one  fourth  its  weight  of  a  peculiar  faline  fub- 
Canee»  called  fedative  fait,  is  (eparated,  and  the  refiduum 
proves  a  combination  of  die  alkali,  .with  the  acid  em- 
ployed :  thus,  when  the  marine  aclJ  is  ufed,  a  genuine 

fca  i'll*  -riri:i:r,'^  ,  v.'hrn  t^ll'  imi  r.'iu*;,  a  cjuadr;in:r"il"r  rr're; 
and  wlitii  ihc  i  iifiolit,  a  ui  mirabile.  The  luLlUiice 
leparatcd,  joined  to  the  mineral  alkali,  to  the  bafis  of 
tO'tiltf  or  to  the  fait  of  kali,   recompoiies  borax 

The.  .po|ierties  of  this  fubftanoe^  fo  far  a*  they  are 
kitown,  are  tbefe :  It  is  of  a  bright  fnowy  wbiteoefs,  ex- 
tremely light,  compofed  of  fine  plates  or  fcales,  fofi,  and 
as  it  were  uhdiious  to  the  touch,  of  no  fmell,  of  a  bit 
^ilh  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight  impreflion  of  cold 
aeft. .  it  di^lvcs  dtfltcult|y  in  boiling  watcr«  and  on  the 
liqimr^  cooling,  cryltallizes  on  its  furfaoe  into  thin 
plates,  which  uniting  and  becoming  larger,  fall  to  the 
bottom.  It  Hkewifc  diffoivcs,  by  the  afliftincc  of  heat, 
in  ii  ciificJ  fpirii:  of  wr.ic  :  the  folution  fct  on  fire  burns 
with  a  green  flame.  Moiftcned  and  expofcd  to  a  confi- 
dcrablc  kat,  it  in  part  fubiimcs  i  by  repeated  hume6ta- 
tiooa  the  whole  may  be  .elevated,  whilil  dty^  it  proves 
perfeAfy  fixed :  it  meftt,  emits  aqueous  vapours,  and 
runs  into  a  vitreous  fubftancc,  difToluble  again  as  at  firft : 
ncitiicr  the  glau  nur  the  fal(  itilU  are  aH'ccted  by  the  air. 
It  makes  no  change  in  the  colour  of  blue  flowers.  It 
unites  with  the  conunon  alkaline  falts,in  fome  decree  ncu- 
tnlizev,  and  rentiers  them  capable  of  cryftallisatfon.  It  is 
faid  to  expel  from  alcalics  every  acid  except  the  vitriolic, 
though  expelled  itfelf  by  every  acid  from  the  alcaltne  ba- 
fis of  the  borax. 

Thuj  wt  find  borax  compofed  of  two  principles,  one 
every  where  plentiful,  another  which  has  not  hitherto 
bpen  obtained  but  from  borax  itfelf  >  the  laft  in  the 
ImallcA  proportion.  How  hr  this  peculiar  fiibflance  is 
natural  or  artificial,  of  mineral  or  of  vagetable  origin, 
is  wholly  unknown. 

With  regard  to  the  rcfininc  of  borax,  the  rough  fait 
is  iaid  by  fome  to  be  diflblvca  in  lime-water,  by  others 
in  ali;),j.  uim  of  cauilic  alkali,  and  by  others  in  alum 
water.  This  much  is  certain,  that  borax  diflolvcd  in 
common  water,  and  cryftHlliaed  in  the  common  manner, 
forms  extremely  fmall  cryftals :  that  thcfc  dificr  in  (i^vc- 
rai  refpcds  from  the  rdincJ  borax  of  the  (hops,  info- 
much  that  Cramer  calls  the  latter  not  a  purified  but  adul- 
ceniced  borax }  that  borax  iboots  tiito  laifcr  cryflals 
when  diflblved  in  lime-water,  than  in  coAinon  water  ; 
and  v,\icn  ths  vefTel  is  covered,  .ind  a  gentle  warmth 
continued  duni;^  the  cryftalhz.iiion,  tl-.;:n  in  other  cir- 
Ctim  (lances. 

It  ib  obkrvablc,  that  borax,  during  its  diilolution,  ap- 
pears tejijtiuus,  and  adheres  in  patl  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vcjlcl :  from  this  glutinous  quuity,  peculiar  to  borax 


among  the  falts,  it  is  employed  by  the  dyers  for  giving  i 
glofs  to  illks.  It  is  alfo  of  the  greacell  ufe  in  foldftias 
metals.    Sec  Soldering. 

BORBORl  I'ES,  RcrLrit^,  in  cK  jrch  hidory,  a  fe£k  • 
of  Gnottics  in  the  fecond  century,  who,  beiidcs  cmbra^ 
cing  the  errors  of  thcie  heretics,  denied  the  laft  judg- 
ment. ^ 

Their  liame  coma  firom  ^fStfst,  Hith,  on  accoaat  of 
a  cu{\om  they  had  of  daubing  their  ^kcs  and  bodic*  with 

dirt  und  filth. 

liOi^DAT,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  narrow  fluff,  which 
is  manuf;i£lurcd  in  fomc  parts  of  £gypt,  particularly  at 
C.iiro,  ut  Alexandria,  and  at  Damieta. 

BORDERS^  in  gardcning,are  of  four  forts :  thofe  arc  the 
moft  common  that  arc  continued  about  parterres  without 
any  interruption,  and  wrought  with  a  gentle  rifmg  in  the 
middle,  like  an  als'i>  back,  and  planted  wiib  low  fliruba 
and  flowers. 

The  fecond  fort  of  borders  are  fuch  as  are  cut  inttf 
compartments,  at  coilvenient  diftances,  by  fmall  palb-: 
ges,  and  being  alfo  raifcd  in  the  middle,  as  be£(Me>llMll- 

lioned,  are  likewife  fct  off  with  fbrubs. 

The  third  fort  are  fuch  a,s  are  laid  even  and  flat,  with' 
out  flowers,  having  only  a  verge  of  grafc  in  the  n)iddiej 
being  edged  with  two  fmall  paths,  raked  fmooth  and 
fanded.  Theie  are  fomeiinics  garnilhcd  with  flowcrlnjr 
fhrubs,  and  flowns  of  large  growth ;  or  with  vatics  and 
ilo  wer-pots  placed  r^hriy  amig  (he  middte  of  the  vrig^ 
of  grafs. 

The  fourth  fort  are  quiteplail),  and  are  only  fanded,  a« 
in  the  parterres  of  orangery}  and  are  filled  with  cabar 
ranged  in  a  regular  order  alofig  thofc  borders,  which  are 

edged  with  box  on  the  fides  next  the  walks  ;  and  on  tho 
other,  with  verges  and  grafs-work  next  the  parterre. 
Sometimes  a  yew  is  planted  between  each  cafe,  whichi 
inikkcs  the  border  appear  richer,  and  the  parterres  baod> 
fomer,  during  the  winter  feafon. 

Borders  are  either  madefira^ht,  circular,  or  in  cants  ; 
and  are  turned  into  knots,  fcrolls,  voluces,  and  other 
compartments. 

1-  lorillsalfo  make  borders,  either  in  long  walks, or  de- 
tached ;  and  in  thefe  they  raifc  their  fineft  and  cboiccfi 
flowers.  Thefe  are  frequently  caconpafled  with  bonier, 
boards  painted  given,  which  makes  them  look  ejfeeedinir 
neat. 

But  in  large  parterres,  this  is  not  to  be  expeifled  ;  fince 
if  they  be  ftockcJ  with  flowers,  fuccecding  one  another 
in  their  fevcral  feafons,  it  is  fufltcicnt,  fo  that  nothing  ap- 
pears baie  and  naked. 

It  is  ufual  to  dilicontinue  the  borders  at  the  ends  next 
to  the  boufet  that  the  embroidery  rod  rife  of  the  parterre 
mav  not  be  hidden  by  the  fhrubs  and  flowering  phnttj 
and  that  the  dcfign  may  be  better  judged  of. 

And  fometimcs  there  arc  branched  out  of  it  foliwe^ 
palm-leaves,  and  fliclls  fporting  amone  the  fands. 

As  the  modern  tafte  of  panerrcs,  fcroll  borders,  and 
fret  work  in  box,  has  been  juftly  baniflwrd  our  gardens ; 
fo  I  has'e  only  mentioned  them  here,  to  cxpofe  the 
taf!c  of  thofc  architeft-g.irJcners,  who  have  no  idea  of 
tnc  iioblc  limplictty  oi  aji  open  lawn  of  grals,  properly 
bounded  by  plantations}  but  inllead  of  this,  divide  that 
part  of  the  garden,  near  th«  boufe,  into  various  forms  of 
bMders  edged  with  box,  and  6nd  or  gravel-walks  lead- 
ing about  them  i  by  which  the  ground  is  cut  iHto  manv 
auL^ies,  fcrollb,  &c.  which  ij  very  hurtful  to  the  Cyc  of  a 
judicious  pcrfon  ;  therefore,  whce  flowers  are  dcltred, 
there  may  be  borders  continued  round  the  extent  of  the 
lawn,  immediately  before  the  plantations  of  fltrubs  j 
which,  if  properly  planted  with  hardy  flowers  to  fucceed 
each  other,  will  anbnf  a  moch  more  plealing  profpe«^ 
i:uu  the  flifT  borders  made  in  fcrolls  and  COfDpattllltntSy 
af(«i  tUts  i'lcnch  iniituicr,  can  puiQbiy  do.  ' 

Thefe  borders  may  be  made  fix  or  eight  feet  wide,  in 
proporiioo  to  the  extent  of  the  garden*  and  fixe  of  the 
lawn :  for  a  finall  lawn  Aiould  not  have  very  broad  bor- 
ders i  nor  ought  a  large  lawn  to  be  bounded  by  fmall 
borders  ;  fo  that  a  due  proportion  ihoutd  be  always  ob- 
fcrved  in  the  Iqping  out  of  ^idens.  i£Utr'i  Gardmtr't 

HORi3-F»El,   Seethe  aniclc  Frpe. 
Boao-Ualffikky,  a  .iinall  toll,  by  cufion  paid  to 
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lliclofd  of  tfiff  town  fdV  fetting  up  beards,  tables,  booths, 

&C.  in  fairs  inr?  mrkt-r'-. 

BoRD  Lands,  tnc  demcincs  wfiirh  lorjskeer*  in  their 
hsnJs  for  the  rr!.iintenaiicc  of  tScir    i  ir  J  nr  r:i'^:  ■. 

BoRf>-I,"ns,  a  fervice  required  ot  tenants  to  carry 
timber  vt  of  the  worxJs  of  tht  lord  to  his  houfc.  It  h 
alfo  ufcd  to  Agnify  the  quantity  of  provifioQ  which  the 
bofdarii  orboramfn  paid  for  ttieirbonl-Iands. 

BoRD  Servicf,  the  tenure  of  bord-land*,  hv  .vlii(  !i 
fome  lands  in  certain  places  are  held  of  the  biihop  tii 
Iioadon,  and  the  tenants  now  pny  ftxpence  per  acre,  in 
lieu  of  finding  proviiiail  «ocicntly  for  their  lord's 
ttble. 

RORDURE,  in  hcrnldrv,  a  cutting  off  fmirr  wirhrn 
the  cri  Litchroii  all  r.  uiid  it,  about  |  of  the  fi'  lJ,  (cfving 
a<  ;i  rJitfL-rcncc  in  a  co.it  of  arms,  to  dHlin^uifli  families 
of  the  Umc  nnmc,  or  prrfons  bearing  the  fame  coat.  If 
the  line,  conftituting  the  bordure*  oeilraight,  and  the 
bordttre  be  plaia»  then  in  biauuiing  you  mim  only  name 
the  colour  of  the  bordure 


tnvrns  or  villsgt*     And  bnrfefleii  or  nepreftntatlm  to  ■ 

j>at!iamcnt,  whether  thcv  br  incm  por.itcd  or  not. 

They  are  dirtin^uifhed  into  thofc  by  charier  or  flajutcj 
and  <\\'iU-  l>y  prclcnption  or  cuitam  :  the  number  in  Eng. 
land  IS  t49.  Tome  of  which  fend  one,  but  the  OMft  of 
them  tvro  reprefelMfttives. 

Rsfal  BoROUCKti  in  Scotland,  are  corporations  made 
fortheadtninfugeef  tnidc,  by  charters  granted  by  fevcral 
of  their  kings,  having  the  privrtcre  of"  fctulmg  cum- 
niiffioners  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament,  befidet  ocbcr 
pcculi.ir  immunities.  They  form  a  body  of  thamfelvci, 
and  fend  commiffionen  each  to  an  annaa)  coAfentioa  at 
Edinburgh,  to  coftfalt  tb*  fccfleflt  of  tradtf}  and  their  gp. 
neral  intereft. 

Borough-EnolisH,  a  cuftomsfy  defceht  of  lands  of 
tenements,  in  certain  places,  bv  which  thcv  dcfcetid  to 
the  yotin^ft  inftead  of  the  eldelt  Jon ;  or  if  the  owner 
have  no  ilTuC)  to  the  younger  inliead  of  the  elder  brother. 
This  cuftooi  goes  with  the  laAd«  Although  there  be  ade* 
vife  or  feoffiment  at  the  coitimoit  Uw  to  the  contrary; 


Bordurc^^  arc  foitietimci  in  'rarlcJ,  i:obonatCil»inviAcd,  "The  reafon  of  this  cuftom,  fiyj  Littleton,  is  brcaufetne 


&C.     Scr  titC  articles  lN&RnIL£I>,  ^C< 

If  tlie  bordure  be  charged  with  any  part  of  pl.ints  or 
flowerst  the  term,  is  vcrdoy  of  trefoils,  or  whatever  flower 
it  hCt  If  H  confite  of  ermms,  vatry,  or  any  of  the  furs, 
they  fay  piirflew  of  ermins,  fee.  ff  the  bordure  be 
char  ged  with  martlets,  the  word  chatj^eJ  with  an  ena- 
IjTon  ot  nvATili  t'j,  i?;c. 

Bordures  arc  fymbols  of  protedtion,  favour  and  reward, 
and  as  fuch»  kihgt  bdloirnem  en  tbofe  have  a  fa- 
tue  fori 


youn(>ett  is  prerumcd,  in  law,  to  be  the  Icaft  able  to  pro- 
vide for  hifT>rrlt. 

BoRouGH-Hr  AD,  orHEADeoRovcH,  called  aUbb»> 
rough-holder,  or  buribolder,  the  chief  maa  af  ^  de* 
cenna,  or  hundred,  chofen  to  fpeak  and  aOt  In  behalf  cT 
the  reft. 

Hcadborough  alfo  fignifies  a  kind  of  bead  cotif^sblc, 
where  there  arc  feveral  chofen  as  his  alTifbnts,  to  tVrve 
warrants  fvc.    See  the  article  Constable. 
UOKRELLiSTS,  in  church  hiAory,  a  Chriaira  ted 


BORE,  among  engineen,  deitotet  tbe  diatneler  of]  ^Holland.   They  ai«  a  kind  of  anabaptifls  ;  but  they 


!:'.r  opinions.  They  rejefl  theule 
.mcnt?,  public  grayer,  and  tO 


the  barret  of  *  guflt  or  cannon,  or  rather  iti  irhote  ca-  i  have  fnmi-  vrrv-  partxu 
vity.  of  churches,  Di  the 

Squari  BoRE,  amonj;  mechanics,  a  fquare  piece  of ,  other  external  ach  of  worfliip.  They  atfert^  that  all  the 
well  tempered  fteel,  fitted  into  a  handle,  fervftig  to  widen  Chriftian  churches  of  the  H-orld  have  degetiented  Htm 
holes,  and  making  them  pcrfeflly  round.  the  pure  apoftolical  dodtrincs,  becaufc  they  havefitlbed 

BOREAL,  in  a  general  fenfef  fomethitig  reUtiog  to  |  the  word  of  (>od,  which  is  infallible,  to  be  expounded,  or 
t!ie  f!orth.    Thus,  I  rather  corrupted,  by  dodlors,  who  arc  not  infallibW. 

Hl)j;  EAt.-Su.'.-s  in  aflronomv,  nrr  the  f-'ft  fix  figns  '  They  li-.-if  a  very  auflcTB  life*  and  tmplof*  g^Bn»p«»«if 
of  the  zodiac,  or  ihofe  northwards  of  the  cquinodlial.      <  their  gogvJs  in  alms. 

.-i'^f  ;r.;-BoRF  AI.IS.    Sce  AoRDltA.  BOS,  the  ox,  tn  tooiogy,  a  genus  of  (|uadropedlif  eif 

BORF.AS,  a  Greek  name,  now  in  coaunon  ufe  for  the  j  the  order  of  the  peon,  chexharaaers  of  which  afe,thi« 


north -Wiitd; 

Pc7.roTi  rib'crvF^,  that  anrientlv  Borr.T;  firrnificd  the 
north  c.iit  wiiiil,  ^ilo-Aiiirr  ai  tilt  f  inv  of  the  lumriKr  iol- 
ftice.  Fjoicj'i  ri.prelcr.rrd,  :ii  pAintii-.p,  like  an  old 
man  with  a  horrible  look,  his  hair  and  beard  covered 
with  fnow  or  hoar  froft,  with  the  fiaet  and  eriV  of  a  fer- 

••BOItn^Gt  ih  a  general  fenfe;-  the  art  of  perfiMating 

or  making  a  hole  through  any  fol?  J  bor^y. 

BoKiS u  of  If^ater  Pipes,    ^c  PlfES. 

BoRlKo,  in  farriery,  an  operation  in  ufe  for  the  cure 
.of  wrenched  fboolders  in  borfe*.  It  is  this :  having  cut 
«  hole  In  the  ftiit,  over  the  part  hfi^s^fttd,  thev  blow  it  up 
tvith  a  tobacco  pipe,  as  a  bntcher  does  a  flioulder  of  veal ; 
ftft!:r  which  they  thrud  a  cold  flat  iron,  like  the  point  of 
a  J  word  blade,  eight  or  ten  itichc^  up  betw-ei  n  thfiihoul- 
der  blade  and  the  ribs  :  this  they  c.ill  boriiiLV 

BoRlSo,  in  mineralogy,  ,i  nicthoJ  of  piercing  the 
earth  with  fiMiO|^hg  rrons,  which,  being  drawn  back  at 
proper  times,  bnn^  up  wtth  them  famplet  of  the  ii!?Aer^fit 
f^TAta.  thfoui;h  which  they  have  pnfTcd  ;  by  the  e\2'T:iria- 
tion  of  whi'  h  the  fkiltul  mirier.ilrl\  will  he  able  to  giicfs 
whereabo'its  i  vein  of  ore  ituv  iic,  or  u  hethCTIt  Wnl  be 
worth  while  to  open  a  mine  there  or  no. 
.  BOROUGH,  BfUfcoucH,  Borqw,  or  Buhch,  a 
corpoi^on,  or  town,  which  is  not  a  city.  The  word, 
in  its  original  flgnificailon,  meant  a  company,  confiftmg 
of  ten  famiHej,  which  were  bound  together  as  each 
other's  pledge.  Afterwards  borough  came  to  fignify  a 
town,  having  a  wall  or  fome  kind  of  etldofure  round  it : 
tad  all  place*  that  in  old  time  bad  the  name  of  borough. 
It  It  falo,  Werelbrtilied  or  fenced  in  Vbfflefhape  OrxKher. 
BoroiiL'h  is  a  place  of  fafe'y  an-j  p.-lvilr^c  ;  .ind  f^me  arc 
called  free  brjrf»hs,  and  the  trsdetaicn  in  th-.rti  l':e-e  bur- 
gcflits,  trom  a  (re-edom  th.cy  had  prantcd  to  them  oric^i- 
jially,  to  buy  and  fell  without  duturbancc,  aad  exempt 
from  toll. 

JftomotfCik  is  ftow  particuixrly  appropriated  to  foch 


the  horns  are  hoRew  and  hirnei  fnwird,  tent  Kfce  ci«t 

rents,  ar>d  fmooth  on  the  rtirf»cc. 

Of  this  gentis,  ;iuthors  enumerate  the  five  following 
fpeca-5,  viy..  I .  Phc  cotnmon  tame  kind.  2  I  he  bo- 
nafus  3.  The  btfon.  4.  1  he  bubalus.  5.  The  urul. 
See  the  articles  BoNAtL«s,  BisoN,  ttt. 

BOSCAGE,  the  ikme  with  a  grnvr,  or  thicket. 

BosCAOK,  in  a  law  tenft,  is  that  food  which  trees 
yield  to  caet'c,  a?  maf>,  S:c.  But  Manwood  fay^,  to  be 
quK  ol  bofcage,  is  to  be  dtlchargcd  of  paying  any  duty 
for  wind-fall  wood  rn  the  foreft. 

BoscAoe,  among  pamters,  denotes  a  landfcaperqpre* 
fenting  much  wood  and  ticea. 

BOSQUETS,  in  gardening,  an  gRwcs,  «r  CmII 
plantations  of  trees. 

The  word  is  derived  from  l':f.httt»f  luKan,  *  dimiaw* 
live  of  b)fcs,  a  wood  or  grove. 

Thefe  fmall  compartment!  tn  gardens  aie  fimiMi  of 
trees,  ihrubs,  or  tall  lane-growing  plants,  planted  la 
garters  1  and  are  either  dHpoiM  regularly  i  n  rows,  or  tit 
a  more  wild  and  accidental  minner,  accordinjj  to  the 
hincy  o(  the  owner ;  thctc  quarters  arc  commonly  fur* 
rotwidtd  with  cver-grccn  hcdge.o,   and  the  entrances 
formed  into  regular  porticoes  with  TCWs,  which  ate  bf 
far  the  beft  and  molt  proper  trees  rer  dlis  purpofe.  In 
the  infide  of  thefe  quarters  may  be  made  fonic  walks, 
cither  ftraight  or  winding;  which,  if  the  quarters  are 
large,  (hould  he  fix  or  ci^h:  ftct  br:>ad,  and  may  be  htd 
with  ttirf,  and  kept  well  mowed  arjd  rolled,  which  wifl 
render  the  walktn;  ffli«A«a(ier  and  pleafanter  thtnifdK 
walks  are  only  the  common  earth,  which  m  ^;^er  quar- 
ters caitnet  m  otherwtfe ;  for  if  the  trees  are  clofe,  anfl 
the  wail;«;  narrow,  ff>  a-;  to  be  fhaded  and  ovO'-lnrog  hf 
t[:e  trcc-^,  the  fr;;lswi!!  mt  "jo<x. 

Thele  u'j.irtiTj  my.v.-  be  ali»  fiirrounded  wldl  1)ed|{Ct  Of 
lime,  elm,  horn-beam,  or  beach  ;  which  fhould  be  kept 
well  flieared,  and  not  fulfercd  to  rife  loo  high,  that  the 
beads  of  the  trees  may  be  -fulljr  fees  over  them,  ar  d  t b~ 
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(\eun  only  hiJ  from  the  fi^t^  when  io  the  walk*  on  the  |  tintaem^  rtiore  efipecially  deferve  oar  confidetatioll :  W« 

outfide  of  the  quarten.  |  fcall  begrn  with  tne  former. 

In  pl.inting  of  thefc  bofauets,  you  fliould  cbfcrvc  to  Ai.>  <  ;  Jiii^j;  to  Tojinc''oit,  al'  plants  arc  ranged  under 
mix  the  trees  which  produce  their  leaves  of  diiicrciu 
fliapcs,  suid  various  fhadcs  of  green,  and  hoary  or  mealy 
leavcit  ib  ai  to  afford  an  agreeable  profpe^i  befidct* 
Acre  k  a  great  variety  of  din«rent  fntitst  which  thefe 
trees  produce  iti  nutumit ;  which,  although  of  little  or 
no  ufc  tli.it  wc  know  of,  yet  have  a  very  good  effeft,  in 
aiVording  an  -igrccable  vatit-ty  tur  iome  time  a!ici  the 
leaves  arc  gone  i  as  the  euonyRtus,  or  fpindle-tree,  the 
flpulut,  or  marih'eldert  the  cock^fpur. hawthorn,  with 
naiiT  other  Com,  too  mnneroni  to  mciiiion  in  tbia  place. 
But  I  would  advife  never  to  mix  ever-greent  with  deci- 
duous trees  ;  for,  hcfiJcs  the  ill  tfTLi!!  it  tuth  to  the  fight, 
efpccialiy  in  winter,  they  IclJom  thrive  well  together  j  fo 
that  thole  quarters  where  you  intend  to  have  ever-grcens, 
fliould  be  wholly  pianud  therewith }  and  in  the  other 
parts  mix  as  many  varieties  of  different  trees*  which  caft 
their  le.ives,  as  you  can  conveniently ;  and  alfo  plant  fome 
of  the  hrgeft-growing  flowers,  efpccialiy  near  the  outfide 
of  the  quatteri,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  variety,  if 
they  have  but  air  enough  to  grow  i  but  if  any  of  the 
cver-men  trees  are  mixed  with  the  deciduout.  It  flboold 
be  aaqf  to  border  the  wood. 

TbelSs  boftiuets  arc  proper  only  for  fpacious  gardens, 
being  e^penlivc  in  their  full  malujig,  aa  aUb  iji  keeping. 
MUer'i  Gar  J.  DUl. 

BOSSAGE,  in  architecture,  a  term  ufed  for  any  ftonc 
that  baa  a  profe^ure*  and  i*  laid  rough  in  a  building,  to 
.bo  afterwards  carved  into  mouldings,  capitals^  coats  of 
arms,  &c. 

BossACE  is  alfo  that  which  is  otherwife  called  ruftic 


work,  and  coiilills  of  rtonrs  which  advance  beyotul  the 
nakedj  or  level,  of  the  building,  by  reafon  of  indentures 
or  cbuUKls  left  in  the  joinings.  Fhcfe  arc  chiefly  ufed 
in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and  tfienoe  called  ruftic  quoins. 
The  cavities  or  indentuftt  nt  fomcdnwa  round,  fome- 
timc^  chain-rramcd,  or  bevelled,  fomctimes  in  a  dianiotu! 
form,  ami  ibuictimcs  inclofed  with  a  csvettu,  and  foonc- 
times  with  a  liftcl. 

BOSTANGIS,  in  the  Turkilh  affairs,  perfons  cm- 

Eloyed  in  the  garden  of  the  feraglto,  out  of  whofe  num- 
er  are  collected  thofc  who  are  to  row  in  the  grand  feig- 
niut'a  barges,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  divert  himfelf  with 
flfbing,  or  talcc  the  air  upon  the  canal.  They  who  row 
on  the  lelc  hand  are  only  capable  of  mean  employment:)  in 
the  gardens ;  but  they  who  row  on  the  right  hand  may  be 
promolsd  to  the  charge  of  boftangi-bachi,  who  has  the 
general  intendancy  over  all  the  grand  feignior's  gardens, 
and  commands  above  ten  thaul'and  bo(laii.;is. 

BOTALE  FoRAMF.N,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to 
the  foramen  ovale,  from  Butall,  phyfician  to  Charles  IX. 
to  whom  the  difcovcry  of  it  is  afcribed.  See  the  articles 
Heart  and  Foramen  Ovale. 

BOTANIST,  a  pcrfon  fkillcd  in  botany,  and  confe- 
qucntly  capable  of  affigmng  to  every  plant  its  proper  cha- 
raAcrs  ami  name. 

BOTAN  Y,  the  fcience  of  plants,  their  feveial  kinds, 
their  forms,  virtues,  and  ufes. 

The  word  is  Greek,  fitrtuntt  >n  herb,  which  is  derived 
from  pttf,  to  feed  ;  bccaule  moft  animals  feed  on  vege- 
tables. 

The  moft  emiiuiu  botanifls  annonz  the  ;incicnts  were 
Hippocrates,  'I  hcophraRu?,  Diorcorides,  I'liny,  Galen, 
itc.  In  the  fixteenth  century,  the  ancient  botany,  which 
Jiad  been  lod  for  ages,  was  induftrioufly  revived  by 
l^eonicenns,  Bra£ivolui,  Cordus,  Fuchfius,'Matthiolus, 
I^alechampttts,  &c.  Thefe  were  foon  after  joined  by 
other?,  and  by  their  inJuflrv  the  art  was  firit  reduced 
into  a  bodv  or  lyftem  j  as  Gctner,  DodJiu^-us,  C«f.ilpi- 
iius,  Ciiihiis,  Lobel,  Columna,  Profpcr  Alpinus,  the  two 
Saohios.  PlttRket,  BttCconi»&c.  Thefe  vrcre  Cucceeded 
hy  odierSf  who  have  laboured  fuccefsAilly  to  bring  the 
Icicnce  of  botany  ftill  nearer  to  pi-?"L.'^i-a.  Am<m:;  thefc 
a.rc  Murrifun,  Mal^ighi,  Henuanuu:^,  Ray,  iVlagnol, 
'Totiriierort,  Slo9«,.blierrafd,  BoerbMvo,  Linaseusi  and 
many  others. 

The  fcience  of  botany  is  differently  explained  by  dif- 
;  authors  i  but  the  two  ryAems  of  1  ournefort  and 


to 

out;  oi  oirici  ol  d^c  tollowing  claiics,  viz.  i.  Plants  wiiJx 
inonopctalous,  campaniform,  or  bell-fafhioncd  fiowcrs, 
2.  Thofe  with  monopctalous*  infundibulifornit  or  funnel- 
like flowers.  3.  Plants  with  anomalous  monopeialou» 
flowers.  4.  Plants  with  polypcta!o\is  labiatcd  flowers- 
5.  Plants  with  polypetalous  cruciform  flowers.  C.  Plants 
with  polypetalous  rofaceo-js  fioAcr  .  7,  Planti  with 
polypetalou;,  rofaceousiiand  umbclbtcd  iiuwcr.s.  H.  Plants 
with  caryophyllcous  or  piak^like  flowers.  9.  Plants  with 
liliaceous  or  lily-like  flowers.  10.  Plants  with  polype- 
talous papilionaceous  flowers,  ii.  Plants  with  poly- 
petalous anomalous  flowers.  12.  Plants  witli  fiofculous- 
flowers.  13.  Plants  with  fcmiflofculojs  fi<nrers.  14. 
Plants  with  radiated  flowers.  15.  Plants  with  ftamincou^ 
flowers.  16.  Plants  without  flowers,  but  having  vifible 
feeds.  17.  Plants  with  neither  vifible  floweis  nor  ieeds. 
18.  Trees  with  apctalous  flowers.  19.  Trees  with  apeta- 
lous  amentaceous  flowers.  20.  Trees  with  monopetalous 
lldwers.  21.  I'rees  with  rofaccoiis  flowers.  22.  'I'tees 
With  papilionaceous  flowers :  the  defcription  of  each 
of  whicnfte  under  their  feveral  heads,  Monopetalous, 
CAMPAKiFcait,  |icc>  &e  alfo  plate  XX.  Ttunufirt't 
ClaJJiu  . 

Linnaeus  has  e(lablinieJ  an  entirely  ne^v  fyncm  of  bo- 
tany, founded  on  die  number  and  diticrent  itiuciurc  ob- 
fervable  in  the  male  and  female  parts  of  generation  of 
each  plant ;  the  former  of  which  is  called  ftamcn,  or 
ftamina*  when  there  are  mora  than  one  of  ihem  %  arid 
the  latter  piftil.    Sec  the  articles  Stamen  and  Pistil. 

From  the  number  and  fituation  of  the  ftamina,  he  has 
arranged  the  \\  hole  f.imily  of  plants  under  twenty-four 
dailies,  vi£.  I.  1  he  monandria.  a.  Diandrta.  3.  Tri- 
andria.   4.  Tetrandria.   5.  Pentaadria.  6.  Hexandria. 

BHeptaodiia,  %,  Ofltindfia.  9*  fnneiAdria.  iO« 
ecandria.  it.  Dodecandria.  12.  IcoCandria.  13. 
PolyanJiia.  1 4.  Didynamia.  15.  Tctradynamia.  |6* 
MonaJclphi.!.  j;.  Dradelphia.  itj.  I'olyadclphia.  19, 
Syngcueiia.  20.  Gynandria.  21.  Monoecia.  22.  Dio- 
ecia.  23.  Polygamia.  a4.  Crypt(>gamia.  See  the  ar- 
ticles MoNANDRiA,  DiAROiiiAt  £c.  See  alfo  plato 
XX.  Linnaus'tCkfi. 

Thefe  are  the  general  cla{lcs  of  plants  eftablifhed  bv 
that  excellent  botaniil  ;  who  fanher  fubdivides  them  into 
orders,  which  be  denominate:^  monogynia,  digynia,  tri- 
gynia,  &c.  from  the  number  of  pilUl^,  or  female  parts  of 
generatiop,  found  in  each  plant,  bee  the  articles  Mo- 

NOCYKIA,  DtCYNlA,  TlttGVHlA«  Ste. 

The  fame  celcbr.itcd  naturalift  has  lilccwifc  diftribtited 
the  vegetable  part  or  the  creation  into  diiiercnt  orders, 
from  the  form  and  flru^ure  of  the  calyx,  or  cup,  of  their 
flowers  :  but  as  this  has  no  connexion  with  the  method 
laid  down,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  his  Genera  Plan-* 
tarum.where  th^  wilt  find  it  explained,  as  a^fia  to  tllO  at* 
tide  Calyx. 

BOTE,  Bota,  in  our  old  law  books,  fipniSes  recom- 
pcnce  or  amends  :  thus  a  man-bote  a  a  compenfatioii  fur 
a  man  flain. 

I'here  are  likewife  houfe-bote  and  plough-bote,  privi- 
leges to  tenants,  of  cutting  wood  for  making  ploughs,  re- 
pairing tenements,  and  likcwifc  fur  fcwel. 

BO  TRYS,  in  botany,  a  low  iunicwhat  hnirv  phint, 
full  of  branches,  bearing  numerous  imixrtter  (low  ers : 
the  flower  ftands  in  a  fivc-lcaved  cup,  which  turms  a  co- 
vering to  a  faMdl  roundifli  feed. 

There  are  two  fpccics  of  this  plant,  called  Jerufalem 
oak, and  Mexico  tea  ;  both  natives  of  the  fouthern  part!i 
of  turopc',  atid  (own  aniuially  with  u->  in  gardi  ns.  THl- 
leaves  and  tluwcry  heads  have  a  pretty  (Irongand  not  un- 
pleafant  fmctl,  and  a  moderawlyfomewhat  bitterifh  taflc : 
on  much  handling  them,  an  unfluous  refinous  juice  ad- 
heres, in  confiderable  quantity,  to  the  fin|^r».  The 
proper  nieiiHruum  of  their  active  matter  is  redlihed  fpi- 
lit:  they  nevcrthelefs  give  out  their  more  valuable  parts 
to  boilin;^  water  alfo,  which  they  imprrenate  flrongly 
with  their  ftnell,  and  confidcrably  with  their  t^lte.  I'he 
infufions,  which  arc  not  unpalatable,  drank  as  tea,  are 
laid  to  bit  of  fervice  in  humoural  afthmas  and  coughs, 
4C  and 
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eiiJ  other  difcrJcrs  of  the  brcail ;  they  ale  Aippored  alfo 
to  be  antirpjfmodic  and  antihyftcric. 

BO  r TOM,  in  navii;atio;i,  i:  utl-J  to  ileiiotc  as  well 
the  channel  of  rivers  and  harbours,  as  the  body  or  hull  ot 
•  Ibip  :  thus,  in  the  former  fcnfc,  we  fay,  a  gravelU  bot- 
tom, fandy  bottom^  &c.  and  in  the  latter  fenfe,  a  Bntiih 
bottom,  s  Dutch  bottom,  tec. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  commerce,  a  m:ir:r!c  contraQ  for 
the  borrowing  of  money  upon  thi;  kccl  or  bottom  of  a 
fliip  J  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  maAcr  of  a  lliip  binds  the 
Ship  itfelf,  that  if  the  money  be  not  paid  by  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  creditor  (hall  have  the  faid  (hip. 

Bottomry  is  alfo  where  a  perfon  Icndi  raoaey  to  a 
tnerchant  who  wants  it  in  traffic,  and  the  lender  i»  to  be 
paid  a  gn  ::ii.  r  fjm  at  the  return  of  the  (hip,  (landing  to 
the  hazard  of  the  voyage.  On  which  account,  though 
the  intereft  be  greater  than  what  the  law  commonly  al- 
knn,  yet  it  is  not  ufury,  bccaufc  the  money  beine  fur- 
nMhed  at  the  lender's  hasard,  if  the  Ihip  periflies,  beuares 
in  the  lof?. 

BOX  rONV.  A  crofs  bottony,  in  !u  raHry,  termi- 
nates at  e.ich  rnti  in  thrcr  biitls,  krnc,  cr  buttmu,  ic- 
fcmbling,  in  Iriinc  mcifure,  the  thrce-ltavcd  gials ;  on 
which  account,  Sc^^oing,  in  his  Treftr  Hcraldique, 
terms  it  croix  tiefflee.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  order  of  St. 
Maurice. 

BOULDFR-WATJ.,  a  kind  of  w,,l!  built  of  round 
fliots  or  pebbles,  laid  in  a  (Uong  mortar,  and  ufed  whcie 
the  fea  htfa  beadi  call  up»  or  whcie  there  are  plenty 
flif  Imctt 

BOULTIKE,  a  term  which  workmen  ufe  for  a 

moulding,  the  tonvexity  of  which  is}uft  one  fourth  of  .i 
circle,  htuvj,  the  member  next  below  the  plinth  in  the 
I'lju-aii  and  Doric  c.ipita!. 

iiUUN  l  Y,  in  commerce,  a  premium  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment to  the  exporters  of  certain  Briti(h  commodities, 
as  fail-clotb»  gpld  and  filver  lace,  filk  (lockings,  (i(h, 
corn,  kc.  See  the  articles  Saal-Cloth,  Lace,  Fish, 
Corn,  tec. 

BOURDONEE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  pomee. 
Bee  the  article  Pomef. 

BOURIGNONISl'S,  the  name  of  a  fca  among  the 
Low  Country  proteftants,  being  fuch  as  Ibtlaw  the  doc- 
trine of  Antoinette  Bourignon,  a  native  of  LUte,  and 
apoftate  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion. 

The  princij^Ies  of  this  fc^l  bear  a  very  near  rcfem- 
blaiice  with  thole  oi  (he  (|uicti{{s,  quskers,  or  fanatics. 
They  condu£l  themfclves  by  pretended  revelations. 

BUUTANT,  or  ARCH-liouTANT,  in  architedure, 
a  flat  arch  or  part  of  an  arch,  abutting  a^ainft  the  reins 

of  a  vault,  lij  prevent  I'.i  L'iviii;^  way. 

yf  Pillar  Bot  i  an  r  -  ^''rg'j  clurn  or  pile  of  flone, 
made  to  fupport  a  sv.il  1,  rerraci',  ot  vault. 

BOUTS-RiMiiZ,  in  French  poetry,  a  term  fignifying 
certain  rhymes  difpofcd  in  ordrr,  and  given  to  a  poet,  to- 
ccther  with  a  fubjcdt  to  be  filled  up  with  verfes  ending 
in  the  fame  word  and  fame  order.  In  choofing  the 
rhymes,  it  is  ufua'  to  fix  on  fuch  fcem  the  rcmotcft, 
and  have  the  IcaA  coniKction.  i>omc  authors  fancy, 
that  thtfe  rhymes  are,  of  all  others,  the  cafieft,  that  diey 
affift  the  inventioHt  and  furnilh  new  thoughts, 

BOW,  Arattt  a  weapon  of  offence  made  of  fteel, 
wood,  horn,  or  other  cl.iftic  matter,  which,  after  being 
bent  by  means  of  a  linng  failencd  to  its  two  ends,  in  re- 

turnir  J  to  its  .-latural  ftate^  throws  out  an  anow  with 

prodi_':ous  force. 

The  III  -  vt  the  bo-.v  is,  without  all  doubt,  of  the  car- 
Jieft  antiquity,  it  has  likewife  been  the  oioft  univeifal 
of  all  weapons,  hnvin^  obtained  amontftthemoft  barba- 

r<y.ii  nivl  remote  peo.t'e,  who  had  tholcaft  CMDOUUltca- 
tion  with  the  reft  os  rriiinkind. 

The  bow  is  a  weapon  of  offt  nee  amongft  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America}  at  this  day  {  and  in 
Europe,  before  iht  inventioa  of  fre-anns,  a  part  of  the 
infantry  were  .irmed  with  bows.  Lewis  XI.  firft  abo- 
ItfhcJ  the  ufc  of  them  in  Fratice,  introducing,  in  their 
place,  the  halbert,  pike,  and  bmad-lword.  The  lon;^ 
bow  was  fornicrly  in  great  vogue  in  England,  and  manv 
laws  were  made  to  encourage  the  ufc  of  it.  The  parlia- 
ment under  Henry  Vil,  complaioed  of  the  difufe  of  long 


bows,  heretofore  the  fafcguard  and  defence  of  this  kins, 
dom,  and  the  dread  and  cetror  of  its  enemii». 

now  is  .tlfo  an  ioftnunent  formerly  uicd  at  fca 
taking'  tl>c  fun's  altitude;  cf^nfifting  of  a  lurgc  arch  of 
ninety  de^^recs  graduated,  a  (hank  cr  itaff",  a  (mdevane 
a  light  vane,  and  an  horizon  vane.   It  is  oowuutef 
ufe. 

BoW,  in  naval  architeflure,  the  round  part  of  a  (hip's 
fide  forward,  reaching  from  where  the  planka  begin  to 

hend  iiiv,  ,;-  f,  tiil  they  clul'e  at  the  ftem  or  prow.  A 
(hip  with  a  narrow  bow  is  commrn!'/  fiund  to  fail  fyj^ 
than  with  a  broad  one  j  but  is  no;  lo  w  ell  calculated  fot 
a  high  fea,  being  »pt,  for  want  of  fufficient  refilhace,  to 
plunge  her  fore-pnrt  very  deep,  and  endanger  the  miHt 
and  rigf^ini^,  as  well  a-  hull;  the  fofmer  of 

thefe  ii  cjilcd,  by  icaiiicji,  a  l^.m,  and  t!ic  Lttcr  a  bluff- 
bow. 

Bow,  among  builders,  a  beam  of  wood  or  brafs,  wjfli 
three  long  fcrcws,  that  dirc^l  a  lath  of  wood  or(ler)u 
any  arcbj  chiefly  ufed  in  drawing  draughts  of  (hips,  and 
projefiions  of  the  fphcrc  or  wherever  it  is  rcquifite  to 
draw  lar^e  arches. 

Buw,  in  mufic,  a  fmall  machine,  whirh,  being  drawn 
over  the  ftrings  of  a  mufical  !r>!i.'umcnt,  makes  it  re- 
found.  It  is  compofcd  of  a  (mall  ftick,  to  which  are 
faftcned  eighty  ur  an  hundred  horfe-hairs,  and  a  Ihew 
which  ferves  t«>  give  thcfc  hairs  the  pmpcr  tenfion.  la 
order  that  the  b»jw  may  touch  li  c  lirinr^s  brifkly,  if  is 
ufual  to  rub  the  hai-'^  w  ith  ri  fin. 

Bow,  among  arnfirers,  an  inftniment  fo  called  fron 
its  figure  ;  in  ufc  among  gunfmiths,  lockfmitbs,  waick* 
nwken,  Uc.  fot  making  a  driit  go<  Among  turners,  it 
is  the  name  of  that  pole  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  to  •A-hidi 
they  fallen  the  cord  that  whirls  round  the  piece  to  be 
turned. 

Bows  t/  a  Saddle  are  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  anil* 
wife  to  receive  the  upper-part  of  a  horfc's  back,  togii* 
the  faddie  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight. 

The  fore  bow,  which  fuOains  the  pommel,  is  compoffj 
of  the  withers,  the  breads,  the  points  or  toes,  and  tix 
corking.    See  the  article  Withfrs,  ^cc. 

The  hind  bow  bears  the  troufequin  or  quihcd  roll. 
The  bows  are  covered  with  finews,  that  is,  with  bulls 
pizzles  beaten,  and  fo  fun  atl  over  the  bows  to  make 
diem  fhonger :  then  they  are  flrenfthened  with  bands  of 
iron  to  keep  them  tight,  and  on  the  lower  fide  are  nailed 
10  the  faddie  (Iraps,  with  whith  they  make  faft  the 
girth-;. 

BOWLINE,  amongd  feamen,  a  rope  faftened  to  the 
leech  or  perpendicular  edge  of  the  fquaie  fci!s,  in  three 
or  four  parts,  called  bridles;  they  arc  on' v  u  fed  on  the 
weather  or  wind-fide,  to  keep  the  ritipe  ot  the  fa  1  t  L'hc 
fo.'ward,  which  wculd  otherwil'e  be  alway:-.  lliiveri.'-^  as 
the  Okip  faiU  on  a  fcant  Ude  wind  :  fcr  aa  illuilntron  of 
this,  fee  the  article  Ci.o$E-HAiit.''.i5. 

BOWSING,  amongft  (eamen,  pulling  on  a  tackle  ea 
any  body  that  is  not  fttfpended  by  it ;  when  that  it  the 
caie,  it  IS  called  hoillinf . 

BOWSPRIT,  in  na\  al  afiairs,  a  large  boom  or  mad 
wh;ch  proje£ls  over  the  Hem,  to  carry  fail  on,  and  go- 
vern the  fore-part  of  the  (hip  to  counter- ballancc  the  fail 
carried  behind,  or  in  the  after>^perts ;  and  likewife  to  fup- 
port the  fore-mad,  by  ropes  dretched  from  the  mad-head 
to  the  outer-end  of  the  bowfprit,  called  days.  See  BuoM 
and  .Stays. 

BOX,  ill  its  mofi  common  acceptation,  denotes  a  fmall 
chcd  or  cortVr  for  holding  things. 

Box  of  0  Pkugb,  the  crodi  piece  in  the  bead  of  a 
plough,  which  fopports  the  two  crow-ftaves.  See 

PtOUCH. 

Box,  in  zoology,  the  fame  with  boops.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Boop'. 

Box,  orBox-TaEB,  in  botany,  the  Englifh  name  of 
the  buxus.    See  Boxtrs. 

BOXING,  in  navigation,  the  a6l  of  bracing  a  ftsip'i 
fore-mod  or  head-fails  aback,  i.e.  on  the  wind-Adc-  of 
the  mad,  when,  by  the  negli.M-ni  e  of  the  man  who  (leer*, 
fhf  had  tieviafed  (roni  lur  cenirle,  and  inclined  her  mo- 
tion nearer  to  the  diu'^tion  of  the  wind  than  the  faib 

would  ftand  full.   The  ufe  of  bextag  is  to  imprefs  a 

greater 
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*ft»ttt  force  on  th«  fliip's  fore-part  than  ufu.i],  to  turn  it 
tiirtiier  firom  the  courfe  of  the  wind,  till  (lie  lies  in  the 
line  of  mofitjtj  from  which  flie  had  declined. 

BOVAU,  in  fortification,  a  ditch  covered  wiih  a  pa- 
rapet, which  ferves  as  a  comm'Jiiic.itiiin  between  two 
trenches,  it  runs  parallel  to  the  works  of  the  body  of  the 
place,  and  fcrvcs  as  a  line  of  contravalUtiun,  not  only  to 
binder  the  CMm  of  the  befieged,  bu^  alio  to  fccure  the 
minert.  But  when  it  it  a  {ttrtkular  cut  that  nins  from 
the  trenches  to  cover  fon>c  fpot  of  grounJ,  it  is  (!raw  n 
lo  ns  not  to  be  enhladed  or  fcoured  by  rhc  Ihoi  irom  the 
tcwr. 

£OY£S)  idolatrous  priefts  among  the  favagcs  of  Flo- 
rida. 

Every  prieft  attends  a  particular  idol»  and  the  natives 
addrefs  themfelves  to  the  pried  of  that  idol  to  which  they 
Intend  to  pay  their  (Jc-vtiCion. 

The  idol  invoiced  in  hymns,  and  his  uiual  offering  Is 
the  fmoke  of  tobwcOb 

.  fiOYt.£'$  Lectvkib,  a courfe  of  fermons  fct  on  foot, 
in  London,  by  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle  in  1691 

the  Jtrii.Mi  of  which  is  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  ChrlRiari 
religion  agaiiift  infiJcls,  ^iiliyut  deictndiiig  to  any  coa- 
trovrrfie^  atiKJiv'  Chiiitiuns. 

BRABEUTES,  or  Urabiuta*  Pp*C«i/>r,  anti- 
quttv,  anoflker  among  the  Greeks*  who  preiidcd  at  the 
pabfic  games  and  decided  contrpveifies  that  happened 
among  the  antagenifts  in  the  gymnical  ekercifes.  The 
number  of  brabeutz  was  not  fixed  fomctin-.i  >  there  w.is 
only  one,  h\it  more  commonly  they  amounted  to  nine  or 
ten. 

BRACE.i*  commonly  taken  for  a  couple  or  pair,  and 
applied  by  hnntfmen  to  feveral  beafts  of  game,  as  a  brace 

of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  i:c. 

BrtAtE,  or  Brass::,  is  .ilfo  a  foreign  rrjcafure,  aiifwer- 
in^  to  our  fathom.    Sec  KATHO^^ 

Brace,  in  architcdturc,  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in 
with  bevel  joints,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  keep  the  build- 
ing from  fwerving  either  way.  When  the  brace  is  framed 
into  the  kinglciTes,  or  principal  lafters,  it  is  by  Tone  oiled 
a  (Irut. 

Braces,  in  naval  aff.itr$,  the  ropes  f^llened  to  the 
yard-aims  or  ends,  to  wheel  or  traverfe  them  about  the 
Rtafts  in  a  horizontal  diredion,  for  the  more  conveniently 
adapting  the  fails  to  the  wind. 

BRACED,  in  heraUiyt  a  term  for  the  iotermingling 
three  cheoronels. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  wrifl,  much 
tifed  among  the  ancients,  it  was  made  of  different  ma- 
terials, and  in  different  fadluons,acconling  to  theageand 
quality  of  the  wearer. 

BRACHI.fiOS,  in  inatomy,  an  oblong,  diick,  and 
broaJ  mufclc,  lying  immediately  oti  the  anterior  part  of 
the  lower  half  uf  the  od  humeri.  The  upper  part  of  it  is 
forked  or  Hoped,  and  at  the  bending  of  the 'joint  of  the 
elbow,  the  lower  part  contrails. 

It  is  fixed  to  the  furfacc  of  the  os  humeri  by  a  great 
number  of  fleihy  fibres,  from  the  lower  infcrtioo  of  the 
deltoides,  almoft  down  to  the  two  foflse  at  the  lower  ex- 
trcmity  of  the  bonr,  an  i  from  inic  edge  of  the  forcfiJc  of 
this  lower  extremitv  to  ti:e  other."  1  he  fibres  are  for  the 
mod  part  longitudinal,  thofe  nearcft  the  furface  of  the 
mufde  bciog  longeft,  the  more  internal  growing  gra* 
dually  flwrter. 

Tlie  lateral  fibres  are  a  little  oblique,  ant!  this  nWiquitv 
iiirrvu'es  in  thofc  that  lie  loweii.  I'hefc  Luirai  hates 
are-  partly  hxcJ  in  the  imertnufcuiir  li':;an)eni'.  at  the  ci> 
humeri,  of  which  ligan.tnti,  that  which  lies  toward  the 
internal  condyle  is  i  >n^r  and  broader  than  that  toward 
the  external  condyle.  The  lowefiof  thefe  fibres  are  very 
nbliquc,  and  fonn  on  each  fide  a  kind  of  ftnall  feparatc 
fafciculus. 

In  pal&ng  over  the  joint,  ail  thcfc  fibres  contriwfi  in 
breadth,  and  afterwards  end  in  a  lirong  flat  tendon  in- 
(erted  in  cbemufcular  impieffion,  which  is  direi^ly  below 
the  coronotde  apophyfis  of  the  ulna.  This  mufde  adheres 
very  ftrongly  to  the  cupfular  ligament,  and  Ibme  of  its 
fiifli fibres  terminate  therein. 

The  :lf'|:.e.i  (ir  'orked  fiip;-r;;)r  extremity  of  this  mufclc 
ombraccs  the  large  tendon  of  the  deltoides.  I'he  internal  | 
point  of  the  fork  meets  the  iaftrior  lafer tloa  of  the  cof  aco- 1 
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brachiulisj  and  the  fure-fideof  the  whole  mufde  cC- 
vered  by  the  two  flcfliy  bodies  of  the  biceps. 

BRACHIUM,  Arm,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  fuperiof 
extremities  of  the  human  body,  comprehending  the  fca- 
pula,  the  cs  h'jnicn,  the  cubit,  and  the  hand.  See  the 
articles  Scapi-la,  Arm,  &c. 

BRACHMANS,  a  fca  of  Indian  philofoplu  rs,  kaowti 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Gymnofpphifts. 
The  ancient  Brachmans  fived  upon  herbs  and  pulfc,  and 
ibilained  from  every  thing  that  had  life  in  it.  They  lived 
in  (olituJc  without  matrimony,  and  without  property  i 
and  they  wilhcd  ardently  for  death,  confidcring  life  only 
as  a  burden.  The  modern  Brachmans  make  up  one  ot 
the  cafts  or  tribes  of  the  Banians.  They  are  the  priefts 
of  that  people,  and  perform  their  office  of  praying  and 
reading  the  law,  with  fcvcral  mimical  geftures,  and  a  kind 
ofciiiavcrin:.'  voice.  They  believe  that,  in  the  hcginn'ng, 
tuitnina  but  God  and  the  water  cxifled  i  and  that  the  Su- 
prcn-ie  Being,  defirous  to  create  the  world,  caufed  the  leaf 
ot  a  tree,  in  the  fliape  of  a  child  playing  with  its  great  toe 
in  its  mouth,  to  float  on  the  water:  from  its  navd  thefe 
ifTued  out  a  flower,  whence  I2ian;.i  drew  hrs  original, who 
was  intrufled  by  God  vv)ch  the  crcjt:oa  uf  the  world,  and 
prefixes  over  it  with  iin  abfolutc  fw.ry.  Tliry  make  no 
dilf  indtion  between  the  fouit  of  men  and  brutes,  but  lay 
the  dignity  of  the  human  foul  confifis  in  being  placed  ia 
a  better  body^  and  having  more  room  to  difplay  its  facult 
ties.  They  sflow  of  rewards  and  punifhments  ifber  this 
life;  and  have  fo  ^reat  a  vriietaiioii  for  cows,  that  they 
look  oil  thcnifeivcsaiiblcired,  if  ihcy  can  but  die  with  the 
tail  ot  one  of  them  in  their  hand.  They  have  prelerved 
fomc  noble  fragments  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Brachmans.  7'hcy  aie  flcdful  arithmeticians,  and  cal- 
culate, with  great  exadlnefi,  eclipfos  of  the  fun  an<i 
moon.  They  are  remarkable  tor  their  .-eligioiis  aufleri- 
tici.  One  of  them  has  been  known  to  make  a  vow,  to 
wear  about  his  neck  a  heavy  collar  of  irou  for  a  confi- 
dcrablc  time:  another  to  chain  himLlf  by  the  foot  to  a 
tree,  with  a  firm  lefolution  to  die  in  that  place}  acid  an« 
other  to  walk  in  wooden  (hoes  ftuek  full  of  naus  on  tiie 
tnfide.  Their  divine  worAiip  confilVs  chiefly  of  pro- 
ccffions,  made  in  honour  of  their  deities.  They  have  a 
college  at  Hanara,  a  ritv  feated  on  the  Ganges. 

BRACHYGRAPHY.  the  art  of  ihort-hand  writing* 

The  word  is  compouiidcd  of  the  Greek  fifuxvit  (boit« 
and  yt*ttH  to  write. 

Bracket,  among  carpenters,  &c,  a  kind  of  wooden 
ftav,  ferving  to  lupport  fhe'ves,  ar.d  the  like. 

Bkackets,  in  naval  architecture,  ibort  crooked  tim- 
bers refembling  knees,  fixed  in  the  frame  of  afltip'shead 
to  fupport  the  gratings. 

BjtACKETs,  in  gunnery,  are  the  cheeks  of  the  car- 
riage of  a  mortar:  they  are  made  of  ffrnng  planks  of 
wood,  of  almolf  a  feroicircular  figure,  and  bound  round 
with  thick  iron  plates  ,  they  are  fixed  to  the  beds  by  four 
bolts,  which  are  called  bed  bolts ;  they  rife  up  on  each 
fide  of  the  mortar,  and  ferreto  keep  her  at  any  eleiratioit» 
by  means  of  fomeilrong  iron  bolts,  called  bracket-bolis^ 
which  go  through  thefe  cheeks  or  brackets. 

BRACTIlA,  in  natural  hiftoiyi  denotes  a ip*'i8'*t  OF 

thiii  flake  of  any  fubltance. 

Bractea,  in  botany,  denotes  the  ieaA  leaf.  See  d» 
article  Flokai.  Lbaf. 
BRACTEARTA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  ta)»« 

COmpofed  of  fmall  plates  in  foiai  of  I'pangleb,  each 
plate  being  cither  very  tiiin,  or  diviliblc  into  very  thin 

ones. 

BRADS,  among  artificers,  a  kind  of  nails  ufed  in 
buildingi  which  have  no  fprcading  heads,  as  other  nails 
have.  They  are  diftinguiihed,  by  ironmongers,  by  fix 
names,  as  joiner's-brau.  Hoofing- brads,  batten-brads, 

bill-brad!.,  or  quarter-heads,  &c.  Joiner's  brads  arc  for 
hard  wainlcot,  batten-brads  for  fofc  wainkot  i  biii-brads 
arc  ufed  when  a  floor  is  laid  in  hade,  or  for  (hallow  joifta 
fubiecl  to  warp.    See  the  article  Nail. 

BRADYPUS,  in  aoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of 
the  order  of  the  anthrupomorpha  of  Linnieus,  otherwifc 
called  ignavui^  and  in  Enclifti,  the  lloath  ;  the  characfcrs 
of  which  are,  thai  lt^  feet  have  no  great  toe,  and  arc 
made  for  climbing,   dec  the  article  AMTU&oro&:o&- 

PHA, 
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Of  diis  geittti  tkere  are  two  fpecies.  i.  ThcAmeri- 
Cfa  lloatb,  with  *  Otort  tail,  and  only  three  toes  on  each 
foot.  2.  7*he  Ceylon  floath,  widi  only  two  toes  on  each 

foor,  and  no  tail. 

CRAGGET,  a  kind  of  drinlcmade  of  IDllty  hooey, 

and  fpiccs,  much  ufcd  in  Wales. 

BkAIL^i,  in  naval  afTtirs,  ropes  fixed  to  different 
places  on  the  miaen  above  and  below*  to  gather  it  up 
cbfe  to  the  null  when  it  a  not 

IJraii.j  is  likcvvifc  a  <.'eneral  name  given  to  all  the 
ropes  which  haul  the  bottoms,  edgos,  and  lower  corners 
of  the  other  fails  up  to  their  yards,  for  the  more  cifily 
furling  them ;  and  thU  is  called  braiting  ,than  up»  or 
hauling  them  up  irt  the  hrails. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  all  that  mafs 
which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  which  is  im- 
mediatelv  furiounded  tiy  two  :T.?iiibr.'.ii<-^,  callcil  mcnni^ts 
by  the  Greeks,  and  matron  by  other  ancients,  bccaulc 
they  were  eomnionly  of  opinion  that  thefe  membranes 
were  the  origin,  and,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  ail  the 
Mher  membranes  of  the  body. 

This  nfnrr.il  mafs  i"  dividfi!  intn  thrrr  psrtirulnr  por- 
tions; tht  tiT'.'brtim,  or  bi.'.i.'i,  [ri;  pv-riv  In  culled  j  the 
forcbclliim,  n:^il  infiliillr.  obloni-at.i.  I'o  thefe  three 
parts  contained  within  the  cranium,  a  fourth  is  added, 
which  filU  the  great  cahal  of  the  Tpina  dorfi  by  the  name 
of  medulla  fpimlisi  being  a  oontinuatiott  of  the.medulla 
oblongata. 

The  mcnin'T^,  or  mcnittr.^nf^,  .irc  two  In  number,  one 
<vf  which  is  very  ftrong,  ami  ln'-i  coiufguous  to  the  cra- 
nium i  the  other  i*  very  thin,  .nud  immediately  touches 
the  brain.   The  firft  is  named  dura  mater}  the  Second 

fria  mater,  which  is  again  divkkd  into  two,  the  external 
amina  being  termed  arat'hnoi  Ji  and  the  internal  rrtiin- 
ingihe  common  name  of  pij,  mater.  Seethe  ariicK*:  /^vr^ 
Mater,  and  P;,:  Mater. 

The  cerebrum,  properly  fo  called,  is  a  kind  of  me- 
Aillary  oula,  of  a  moderate  confidence,  and  n{  a  greyifli 
colour  on  the  outer  furface,  filling  all  the  fupcrior  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  or  that  portion  which  lies 
above  the  tranfvcrfc  fepfuin.  71ij  •l•^■^er  p-irt  of  the-  ce- 
rebrum is  of  an  oval  figure,  like  half  an  egg  cut  length- 
wife,  or  rather  like  two  quarters  of  an  egg  cut  Icngthwifc, 
and  parted  a  tittle  fnun  each  other.  It  is  flatter  on  the 
lower  part,  each  httral  half  of  whkb  Is  divided  into  three 
eminences,  called  lobes,  one  anterior,  oite  middle,  and 
one  poftcrior. 

The  fubll-iiicc  of  the  ccrcbi  um  is  of  tn  o  kind:,,  dililn- 
guiihcd  by  two  dttfcrcnt  colours  ;  oi^.c  jiari  of  it,  which  is 
the  foftcr,  being  of  a  grcyift  or  a(h  colour;  the  other, 
which  is  more  folid,  very  white.  The  afla-coloured  fub- 
fUnce  lies  chiefly  on  the  outer-parr  of  the  ceivbrum,  like 
a  kind  of  cortex;  from  whence  it  h.i,  been  named  fub- 
ftantia  corticalis  or  cincrea.  TTie  white  fubftance  occu- 
pies the  inner  part,  and  is  natned  liibflantia  tneduUiris, 
or  fimply  fubftimfia  alba. 

The  cerebrum  !s  divided  into  two  laiersi  portions, 
(eparated  by  the  filx,  or  great  longitudinal  feptum  of  the 
dura  mater.  They  ace  (generally  termed  hemifphcrrs  ; 
but  they  arc  iiK'rc  like  ijii.irtur  ,  r,f  an  (iblr^ns;  fplicroid. 
Each  of  ihelt;  purtions  is  divided  into  two  cxticmitics, 
one  anterior,  and  one  pofterior,  which  arc  termed  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  between  which  there  is  a  large  in- ! 
ferior  protuberance  which  goes  by  the  bme  name ;  fo 
that  in  each  hcrr  ifphctc  tiiere  are  three  lobes,  ono  ante- 
rior, one  middle,  and  one  pofterior. 

The  anterior  lobes  lie  upon  thofe  parts  of  thcos  frontis 
which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  orbits  and  of 
the  frontal  finufe?,  commonly  called  the  anterior  foflx  of" 
the  bafis  cranii.  The  pofterior  lobes  lie  on  the  tranfvcrfe 
feptum  ;  and  the  middle  lobes,  in  the  middle  or  lateral 
fofTic  of  the  hafis  cranii. 

Each  lateral  portion  of  the  cercbnim  has  three  fides,  j 
<me  fiipcfior,  which  is  convex  ;  one  inferior,  which  is  ; 
uneven  i  and  one  tatenl,  which  is  flat ;  and  turned  to  1 
the  falx.  Through  the  whole  furface  of  thefe  three  fides  f 

wc  fvC  inr-(|a.iI:tiL-s  or  wiiidini^s  like  xhr  circumvolutions  I 
of  the  irncitii'.c:",  tcnncJ  in-  waving  lireaks  or  turrows  j 
very  (U  cp  .\rid  n.irrnw,  mt'i  wloch  the  fepta,  or  duplica- 
turcs  of  the  pia  mater,  ijifi'.iuaic  themiirlves,  and  thereby  | 
fepaiate  thefe  circumvolutions  from  each  other. 
I 
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^  Near  the  furface  of  the  cerebrum,  thefe  circumiolu- 
liana  arc  at  foaie  difltnee  from  each  other,  rcprcfcr.tino 
ferpcntine  ridges  j  and  in  the  inrcrfticr<?  between  them* 
the  fuperficial  veins  of  the  cerebrum  arc  )o  l_:tdl,  between 
the  two  lamiii*  f  f  the  pia  mater,  by  un  iii.initc  nutnbcr 
of  very  fine  vafcular  filamen?«^,  a-;  may  be  feen  by  pviJin* 
tbecircumvolutiofis  a  littir  .lUinder  with  the  fingets. 

When  thmr  aMCut  ttranTvcrily,  we  obferve  that  the  fsb. 
nantia  alba  lies  tn  the  middle  of  each  cifvuiavolation ; 
fo  that  there  is  the  f.irnt  nunibcr  of  iritLTn-I  medullary 
circumvolutiuoi  iis  of  cxtera^il  cortical  oik:^  ;  thcfirll  re- 
prcitnting  white  laminae  inveflcd  by  others  of  an  afc. 
colour;  but  the  cortical  fubHance  is  in  many  pbcct 
thicker  than  the  medullary. 

The  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  on  ti-h 
fide  are  parted  by  a  deep  narrow  fulcus,  which 
"blii]utly  backward,  from  the  temporal  ala  of  th^-  c,  fphf. 
nuidcs  to  near  the  middle  of  the  os  paiieCilc ;  ami  tiie 
two  fides  of  this  divifion  have  each  tjUMf  pil^ulit nife$ 
and  circumvolutions,  which  gives  a  very  great  eatant  to 
the  cortical  fuUbnce.  Thw  folcns  u  termed  fUSan 
magna  filvii,  or  finiply  fifTura  cerebri. 

The  corpui  cjilofurn  is  a  white  convex  l>ody,  being  a 
muiviir  piutmn  of  the  mcdul!.iry  fubftancc,  whofefurfxe 
IS  covered  by  the  pia  mater.  Along  the  middle  of  hi 
furface,  from  one  end  to  anOtbCf,  there  is  a  kindi^npbe 
formed  by  a  particular  intertexture  of  hbrri,  which  crofa 
each  other.  After  lis  uniting  with  the  cortical  fubihnct, 
a  medulL-iry  afch  or  v.mlt  of  an  oval  figure  is  formed. 

Under  thii  arch  are  two  lateral  and  (haHow  cavities, 
icp.irjtL-d  by  a  tranfparent  medullary  feptum  ;  and  geae* 
rally  called  (he  anterior  fupcrior  venuicks  of  the  ctse- 
brum. 

The  above  trrnfparcnt  partition  is  generaHy  called  the 
feptum  lucidum,  and  lies  dirc£lly  under  the  raphe  ot 
future  of  the  coipiis  ollornm,  of  which  it  is  a  oomi. 
nuation. 

The  feptum  lucidum  is  united  by  its  lower  part  to  the 
anterior  portion  of  that  medullary  body  improper^ celled 
the  fornix,  with  three  pillars;  becaule  it  is  thought  to 
bc.ir  Ionic  rcftrnblancc  to  the  archer  of  ancient  vaults. 

I  he  fornix  being  cut  otf  and  inverted,  or  quite  re- 
moved, wc  fird  perceive  a  vafculu-  web,  called  plexus 
choroides,  and  feveral  eminences  more  or  left  covered  by 
the  expanfiofl  of  that  pleaus.  Thet*  are  foor  pain  «f 
eminences,  which  follow  each  other  very  regularly,  two 
large  and  two  fmall.  'I  hc  tirft  pair  of  Larger  eminences 
arc  named  corj>c)r.tl  ftriata,  from  their  having  a  great 
number  of  white  and  afh-coloured  breaks  alternately  dif- 
pofed  thro' their  fubftancc;  and  the  feoondpair,  thalami 
nervorum  opcicorum,  bcvaufe  thefe  nerves  nrife  chiefly 
from  diem.  The  four  fhtaW  eminences  are  cloTely  united 
togethcr_,  the  .-interior  beinr^  c.illcd  nates,  .ind  the  poile- 
riorteftes;  though  it  would  be  better  tucail  them  fimply, 
anterior  and  poilttiur  tuberclci. 

Immediately  before  thefe  lubercka,  there  is  a  fingic 
eminence  called  glandula  pincfllis,  a  fmilt,  loft,  grcyTfh 
body,  about  the  fire  of  en  ordinary  pea,  irregularly 
round,  and  fomctimes  of  the  figure  bf  a  pine  apple.  This 
gland,  which  Des  Cartes  will  hue  to  be  the  feat  of  the 
Ibul,  has  been  often  found  to  contain  gravel. 

Between  the  bafis  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  union  of  the  optic  thtltm', 
lies  a  cavity  or  foffula,  called  infundlbulttm.  It  rum 
down  towanh'  the  bafis  of  the  cerebrum,  contracting 
|;r3dually,  and  termmates  by  a  membranous  canal  in  a 
foftiih  body,  fituatcd  in  the  fdli  Iphenotdnlia,  named 
glandula  pttuitaria.  I'be  iofundibuium  0|>ens  abiwe^ 
immediately  before  the  dptic  thalami,  by  aa  oval  hole, 
called  foramen  commiiiie  anttrius,  and  conicqnentlycom- 
municatcs  with  the  lateral  ventricles. 

1  he  cerebellum  is  contained  ui;.lcr  the  rr:;rt\r:'e  fcri- 
rum  of  the  dura  mater.  It  is  broader  laterally  than  on  tnc 
fore  or  back-fides.  Halted  on  the  uppcr-fide,  and  gently 
inclined  both  ways,  anfwerable  to  the  feptinn,  which 
ferves  it  as  a  kind  of  tent  or  cdlin^.  On  the  Itnrer-fide 
it  is  roundfr,  and  nn  the  back-lidc  divided  into  twt> 
lobes,  fepar.vted  hv  the  oeci]  :Ml  feptum  of  the  dura 
mate^. 

It  is  made  up,  like  the  cerebrum,  of  two  fubftancei; 
bat  it  has  no  circwmvolntions  on  its  furface.    Its  fuld 
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are  pretty  deep,  and  difpofed  in  fttcfa  t  manner  *%  to  form 

that  flat  ftrat.i,  more  or  Icfs  horizontal,  between  which 
the  internal  lamina  of  the  pia  mater  Lnlinuates  itUU  by  a 
jiumber  of  fepu,  equal  to  that  of  the  fbttti 

Under  the  traafverfe  feptiun,  it  n  covered  hf  «  vaTca- 
tar  testtwre,  which  cotnmuntcates  with  the  plexui  cho- 
roiJcs.  It  has  two  middle  cm-ncnces  called  appendices 
vermil'ormcs,  one  anterior  ..mi  ju|>erior  which  is  turned 
forward,  the  other  poftcrior  and  inferior  which  goes  back- 
ward. There  arc  lilicwifc  two  lateral  appendices,  both 
turned  outward.  Thqr  am  MfiDed  vemiferaict  from 
tbdr  ffdianblaiice  BP 't  kijgft  ■  poitioB  of  Ml  cttth- 
wwm. 

Bcfidcs  the  dividon  of  the  cerebellum  into  lateral  por- 
tions, or  into  two  lobes,  each  of  thefe  lobes  feems  (o  be 
likewiie  fubdivided  into  three  prDtuberances,  one  ante- 
rior, one  middle  or  lateral,  and  one  pofhrior;  but  tfaCY 
■re  not  tn  all  fabjedts  equally  diftinguiflied  cMwr  hf  tiieir 
convexity  or  limits  ;  but  they  mav  always  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  Uircciion  of  their  Arata,  thofe  of  the  middle  tind 
anterior  protuberanoea  being  left  tnarverle  than  in  tbc 
pofterior. 

When  we  feparate  the  two  lateral  portions  or  lobes, 
having  firft  nade  a  pretty  deep  incifion,  we  difcovcr  t\rl\ 
of  all  die  pofterior  portion  of  the  me^Mtla  obloneata  ;  and 

in  the  fvoftcrior  furfacc  of  this  portion,  from  the  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina,  all  the  way  to  the  poilerior  notch  of 
the  body  of  the  cerebellum,  we  obfcrve  an  oblong  cavity, 
wlkich  tennina»4  bacl(wafd,  like  the  point  of  a  writing 
pen*  This  cavity  is  called  the  fbatth  ventricle. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  a  medullary  fubftance,  futt- 
atcd  from  before  backward,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bafis 
of  the  i  LTi  ;ni;rn  and  cerebellum,  without  any  difcontinu- 
ation,  between  the  lateral  parts  of  both  thcfe  bafes ;  and 
therefiore  It  Bay  be  looked  upon  as  one  middle  medullary 
bafia«  oonmoiii  tt>  bach  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  by  the 
reciprocal  condnuityof  their  medullary  fubftances,  thro' 
the  great  notch  in  the  tranfverfe  feptum  of  the  dura 
mater,  which  common  bafis  lies  immediately  on  that 
portion  of  the  dura  mater  which  lines  the  bsuis  of  the 
cniiiitm.  The  medulla  oblongata  i«  therefore  juftly 
cfliceiHed  to  be  a  thiitd  general  part  of  the  whole  malt  of 
the  brain,  or  as  the  common  produ£lion  or  united  elon- 
gation of  the  whole  medullary  fubflancc  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impofiible,  to 
examine  or  demonftratc  it  as  we  ought,  in  its  natural  ft- 
tuatiaa }  but  we  are  obliged  to  do  both  on  a  brain  in- 
verted. However,  to  prevent  fidfe  ideas  either  in  view- 
ing ourfrTvcs,  or  in  (hewing  to  others,  the  medullary  ob- 


be  the  firfl  origin  or  primitiv  e  of  all  the  ncrres  which  go 
out  through  the  fpina  dorfi,  and  confcqiientlv  of  all  the 
nerves  of  the  human  body.  See  the  articles  Maot/LL  a 
S^'ntSt^  and  NBRiri. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XSl. 

Fig.  I.  An  interior  view  of  the  cerebnim  and  cerebel- 
lum, from  Haller. 

A,  the  tranfverfe  feptum  or  tent  of  the  ccrcbe'Ium.  B, 
the  longitudinal  ftnus  of  the  dura  mucr,  which  is  divided  ' 
into  two  branches  at  ka  jpoAerior  extremity.    C*  the 
ri^ht  finus  divided  into  two  pvtt,  one  of  wiii'di  cmomti- 
nicates  with  the  right  lateral  fmus  and  the  other  with 
the  left.    D,  vcHlgcs  ofthe  falx  of  the  brain.  E,  E,  the 
large  veins  of  the  ft-ptum  A.    F,  the  infertion  of  the 
veins  of  the  cerebrum  into  the  lateral  finus.   G,  the 
orihce  of  the  poderior  occipital  finut.   H,  H,  the  poile- 
rior  occipital  fmufes  on  the  right  and  left.   I,  I,  die  falx 
of  the  cerebellum.     K,  K,  the  grcnt  Tranfverfe  funis. 
L,  L,  the  jugular  foflx.    M,  M,  ihc  finus  pctrofi  in- 
ferior.   N,  N,  the  finus  pretrofi  fuperior.    O,  O,  the 
veins  of  the  cecebeiium  which  open  itito  the  above 
t'lnufos.  P,  P,  the  inferior  occipital  fmufes.  Q,,  Q_,  the 
canal  by  which  they  difcharge  themfelvea,  and  which, 
joins  the  ninth  pair.   R,  K,  the  anterior  and  fuperior 
occipital  finufes.    S,  S,  the  communication  between  the 
fuiu»  cavernofus  aud  circularis.    T,  the  orifice  of  the 
finus  petrofus  fuperior,  by  which  it  communicates  with, 
the  finus  cavemofus.  V,  V,  Qnttt  cavernofi.  X,  X,  th« 
tranfverfe  finus  of  the  pituitary  fofla.  Y,  Y,  the  circular 
finus  of  Ridley.    Z,  Z,  the  infertion  of  the  anterior 
veins  of  the  cerebrum  into  the  finus  c  avernofi.  a,  c,  the 
principal  artery  of  th-.^  dura  mater.       /',  tbc  vein  whicii 
accompanies  it.    c,  the  part  ot  the  cranium  which  ic 
there  enters  by  a  particular  foramen.         the  internal 
carotid  arterica  in  the  finus  cavernofus  cut  off  at  the 
place  where  they  enter  the  cerebrum.   «,  /,  the  arterial 
branches  fent  to  the  finus  of  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair. 
/, y,  part  of  the  internal  carotid  produced  to  the  ophthal- 
mic artery.        the  pofterior  apophyfes  clinoides.  A,  the 
apophvfia,  called  crifta  eallt.  i»  /,  the  frontal  finufes. 
it  ft  bianebea  «f  the  Imn  pair,  diftribuied  oh  the  dura 
mater.  /,  the  fourth  branch  of  the  fifth  pair     r;,  the  fe- 
cond  branch,   n,  the  firft  or  ophthalmic  biii,.a.  o,  the 
third  pair,       the  partition  whicii  divides  the  fifth  and. 
tixth  pair,  r,  the  fixtb  pair.  $,  origin  of  the  intcrcoftal 
nerve,  r,  I,  entrance  of  the  feventh  pair  into  the  dur& 
mater,  ir,  «,  firft  infertions  of  the  eighth  pair.  <r»  «,  fe- 
cond  infenioni  of  tii«  dghth  pair,  y,    the  ainth  pair* 
z.  the  fenunen  of  die  mMuUa  fpiiulii. 


longata  thus  inverted.  It  is  very  neccifiiry  often  to  call  to  ,   ,     .«»  -int. 

mind  that  aU  that  appca  rs  fuperior  in  diat  fituation,  it  in- j    «     "i'"  ^Z'.  il^t/uprntr  Psrtrfth*  Oht  takm  af. 
lerior  in  the  natural  fiate. 
The  lower  fide  of  the  medulla  obfongata,  in  an  inverted 

fituation, prcfents  to  our  \icw  fcvcral  n:rr',  which  arc  in 
general  cither  medull.Try  productions,  -ilii  'i.;:,  of  nerves, 
or  trunks  of  blood-vedel't. 

The  chief  medullary  produdions  arc  thcfc :  the  Urge 
or  anterior  branches  of  the  medullary  oblongata^  which 
have  liltewire  been  named  crura  anteriora,  fcmmf  and 
1»rachia  medullae  oblongata,  and  pcdanculicerebH ;  the 
tranfverfe  protuberance,  called  alfo  proccfius  annularis  or 
pons  varolii  i  the  fmall  or  pofierior  braiKhes,  called  pe- 
uunculi  ccrebelli,  or  crura  pofieriora  medulla;  oblongata  ; 
the  €xttenu»  or  cauda  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  with 
two  pairs  or  tubercles,  one  of  which  is  named  corpora 
olivaria,  the  other  rnrprrn  pyramida!i.i  :  and  to  all  thcfe 

J>roduclions  wc  mui'  jdJ.  .i  production  of  the  infundibu- 
um  and  two  medullary  papilla. 
We  mull  obfcrve  in  general  concerning  the  eminences 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  that  thofe  which  are  medullary 
€Ml  their  outfides  or  furfaoes,  arc  interiorly  either  entirely 
cortical,  or  partly  corded  and  partly  medullary,  or  form- 
ed l-y  a  ftngular  mixture  of  thcfc  two  fubftances. 

From  this  common  portion  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, arife  almoft  all  the  nerves  whsch  go  out  of  the 
cnmium  through  thedifiierent  Coramina  by  which  its  bafis 
is  perftirated.  It  likcwife  produces  the  meduDa  fpinalis, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  common  clnn-'.ation  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum,  and  of  their  diherent  fubftances; 
mwtA  theicfoie  die  medulli  oUonga^  nay  be  juiUy  fiiid  to 
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I,  I,  the  ophthalmic  arterj.  3, its  exterior  branch* 
vrhtch  accompanies  the  nerve  of  the  fame  name.  3,  3,  the 

interior  branch  diflributcd  to  the  noftrils.  4,  4,  the  fclc- 
rotic  branches,  fevcral  of  which  arc  ditlributed  to  the 
uvea.  5,  5,  vcftigcs  of  the  levator  mufcles  of  the  eve-lid. 
and  of  the  eye.  6,  the  extremity  of  the  levator  of  the 
eye-lid.  7,  the  lacrymal  gland.  8.  The  optic  nerve. 
20,  21,  22,  23,  2f,  25,  26, 27, 38^  a9»  the  fame  as  ia 
the  eye  of  the  oppofitc  fide. 

Ih  At  left  Eyt. 

9,  the  annular  cartilage.  10,  the  great  oblique  murcte. 
1 1,  the  levator  of  the  eye.  la*  the  abduOor  or  internal  * 
mulUe  of  the  eye.    1 3.  The  aMoAor  cut  olF.   14,  the 

fuperior  branch  of  the  third  pair,  diftributed  to  the  c)'c 
and  ryc-lid.  15,  the  other  part  of  the  trunk.  16,  branch 
to  the  nerve  to  '  i  --  -jquus  inferior.  17,  branch  to  the 
right  inferior  ot  the  eye.  18,  branch  to  the  right  inter-, 
nal.  19,  branch  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  20,  fupe* 
rior  branch  of  the  firft  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  the 
exterior  rope  of  that  branch,    as,  interior  rope. 

23,  exterior  branch  of  the  firft  branch  of  the  fiftli  pair. 

24,  fmall  branches  extended  to  the  face,  through  the 
foramina  of  the  ofla  maiarum.  25,  branches  to  the  la- 
cnrmal  gland.  26,  inferior  bnuicha  of  the  fitcond  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair.  37,  rope  of  that  branch  to  the 
ganglion.  2^,  fmall  filaments  to  the  noftrils.  30,  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion.  31,  the  fmall  ciliary  ncrveii.  7,  8, 

the  fiuae  Win  the  right  eye. 

4  D  Fig. 
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Fig'  2.    From  Ridley. 

fexhibits  the  bafis  of  the  brain,  with  part  of  the  me- 
dulla obloD^ta,  the  blood  vefieb  being  injcAed  with 

WAX* 

A,  A,  the  fore  lobes  ofdw  bniil. 

B,  B,  the  hinder  lobes. 

C,  C,  the  cerebellum. 

D,  D,  the  lateral  fmufes. 

E,  E,  the  vertebral  arteries,  as  they  paf«  between  the 
iirll  vertebra  and  the  bone  of  die  oecipiU. 

F,  the  vertebral  finu*. 

G,  G,  G,  G,  G,  the  don  nuter  on  the  right  lide 
taken  off  fram  the  fpinal  numwr,  md  lematning  on  the 
left. 

I,  2,  3, 4,  kc.  the  ten  pair  of  nervCS  belonging  to  the 
brain,  with  fcven  of  the  fpinal  ouurrow. 

a,  the  foramen  thttopent  into  the  pitnicarf  gjbnd  firom 
the  infundibulum. 

b,  by  the  two  white  protuberances  behind  die  infiuidi* 
bulum. 

t,  tt  the  two  trunits  of  the  carotid  artery  cut  off  where 
di^  begaa  tonm  betwixt  the  Ibie  and  hinder  kbes of  thtf 
brain. 

d,  df  the  two  afteries  joining  the  carotids,  with  th( 

cervical  artery  called  the  communicant  branches. 

/,  two  large  branches  of  the  ccrvijcal  artery,  fome- 
times  feemiiig  as  though  they  came  from  the  communi- 
cant branch  on  each  fide,  from  the  firft  of  which  the 
plexus  cboroides  hath  its  original  in  chief,  and  from  the 
laft  the  plexus  cboroides  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

ft  femal  litde  branches  arifing  from  the  carotid  ar- 
tery. 

gy  the  cervical  artery  compofed  of  the  two  trunlci  of 
the  vertebral  artery  within  the  cranium. 
A,  by  the  two  trunks  of  the  vertebral  artery, 
f,  /,  I,  the  fpinal  artery. 

iy  a  fmall  brandi  of  an  artcfjf  running  throi^  the 

ninth  pair. 

/,  /,  the  crura  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

m,  my  the  annular  protuberance,  or  pons  varolii. 

n,  that  part  of  the  caudex  medttllatb  Oft  the  ri^ht  fi  Je, 
called,  by  Willis  and  VieufliHUUS,  corpora  pyramidalia. 

«,  that  part  on  the  ikme  fide  called  corpus  oHvare. 

/>,  the  forcmofl  branch  of  the  carotid  artery,  dividing 
the  fore  lobes  of  ihc  brain,  confillint^  ot  two  branches, 
one  of  them  only  appearing  here. 

qy  f,  Ittde  branches  of  arteries  helping  to  make  the 
plexus  C^onndes  in  the  fourth  ventricle. 

r,  r,  r,  r,  branches  of  arteries  difperiied  from  the  cer- 
vical artery  upon  and  through  the  annular  protu- 
berance. 

t,  part  of  the  fecond  proceis  or  pcduoculi  of  the 
cerebellum* 

* ,  * ,  the  fpinal  acceflbry  nerve. 

Ufii  of  the  Brain,  of  tit  Appendagn  in  gtntred.  — 
We  arc  obliged  to  the  great  Malpighi  for  the  firfl  and 
belt  indruelions  concerning  the  matiner  of  examining 
the  ftruiture  of  the  brain,  efpecially  that  of  the  two  fub- 
ftancea  of  which  it  is  made  up,  and  for  putdng  us  in  a 
condition  to  be  able  to  conjcdure  Ibmetning  about  its 
ufes.  The  experiments  ana  obfcrvation!  of  that  illuflrl- 
oui  and  faithful  fearchcr  into  nature,  havLng  been  repeated 
by  feveral  excellent  philofophers,  and  confirmed  by  com- 
parative anatomy,  leave  us  no  loom  to  doubt  but  that  the 
Inia  is  s  fecietary  organ,  or  as  itii  called  by  anatomifts, 
a  gland. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  difpute  about  words,  when  we 
are  agreed  as  to  the  things  themfelves.  Anatomifts  have 
for  many  years  paiV  undcmood  by  the  word  gland,  an  or- 
gan fitted  to  feparatc  fome  particular  fluid  from  the  mafs 
of  blood,  as  uoiverfally  as  they  mean  by  the  word  mufcle, 
stl  forts  of  iefliy  fibics  nnable  of  contraftion ;  and  this 
laft  term  m^tlw  cxrillei  at  and  i^eAed  as  jiiilly  as  the 
other. 

The  whole  matter  of"  fccrctions  mud  be  owned  to  be 
veiy  obfcure^  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  brain  a»d 
'  liver  will  (bme  time  or  other  lead  us  fo  far  into  the  know- 
led  crc  of  it,  as  at  Icnft  to  be  able  to  diftingMilb  truth  iiom 

fallKood. 

:  -  ■  jr?'  tfh  or  afli-cdour  of  die  oontical  fubftancc  it 
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iMkt  die  efleft  of  t  pardcular  mixture  of  red  and  whin  i 
at  leaft  we  have  no  experiment  to  prove  it.  The  blood 
indeed  gives  this  fubflance  a  flight  reddifli  call ;  but  the 
afh-colour,  which  feems  to  be  the  charaAeriftic  of  the 
IVrudure  of  tbefe  fecretory  organs,  is  not  owia*  |n 
that.  ^ 

We  learn  from  M.  Ruyfch's  Anatomical  Inje^^lon? 
that  the  cortical  fubfbnce  is  chiefly  compofed  of  vefTclt  ■ 
that  by  making  thefe  veficls  fwim  in  a  clear  pellucid  li. 
uor,  their  extremities  reprefent  an  infinite  number  of 
ne  brufhes  or  vafcular  tnm,  and  that  his  injedion  fils 
even  the  fmaUeft  filaments  of  diefe  tufts.  He  tells  us 
likewile,  that  in  diefe  taft  filaments  the  finiQim  is  alter, 
ed  ;  and  that  by  the  mechanifm  of  this  change^  thsfanc* 
tions  attribtjted  to  glands  may  be  performed. 

Cut  flill  thefc  injcdlions  and  preparations  do  not  ua* 
ravel  the  myfkry  ;  neither  is  the  exitlence  of  thefe  pen- 
cils  or  tufts  fufliciently  demonArated  ;  for  they  are  only 
the  laft  extremities  of^  the  fmallcfl  arteries  macerated  in 
water,  or  fiime  other  liquor,  after  being  injeded;  aad 
then  artfully  fepanied  from  the  other  denthd  paiosf 

the  organ. 

In  the  fui^  place  they  are  feparated  from  the  venal  es* 
trrmitiei  which  muft  anfwer  to  tfacfie  tufts,  in  what  man- 
r  cr  foever  that  begbroujrht  about.   Secondly,  they  are 

feparated  from  the  mcml nncous  filaments  of  the  pi» 
mater,  which  in  the  nat11r.1l  ilate  tie  thefe  arterial  extre- 
mities to  each  other,  and  give  them  a  different  difpofitioo 
from  that  of  tufts  or  penciir,.  Thirdly,  by  this  piepsn* 
tion,  the  arterial  extremities  are  fep^aated  nromtheireon* 
ne^ions  with  the  medullary  fubflance  i  which  both  ex- 
periments and  comparative  anatomy  (hew  to  be  fibrous. 

It  is  no  ways  ("urprifing  that  tlv-iL  capillary  extremities, 
thus  ftripped,  ibould  float  lootely  and  freely,  when  moved 
in  a  fluid ;  and  that  they  fliould  put  on  the  tqipearance  of 
pencils  or  tufts,  beinsinthis  ftate  only  die  truncated  cxp 
tremities  of  finall  veflels.  When  we  confider  tb«le  cir< 
cumflanccs  atfrnfivcly,  u-r  find  ourfrlvcs  ohIi?(*d  tore- 
turn  to  the  fma]i  gl.iacuJiii  bodies  and  ioljiculi,  &c.  of 
Malpighi,  and  at  the  fame  time  we  mufl  acknowledge 
that  Ruyfch's  hne  iajeclions  have  difcovercd  Ubitit  aiouts 
bodies  to  be  of  a  vafcular  fubflancc^  dw  llniAufe  ef 
which  we  are  flill  ignorant  of. 

In  a  word,  Malpighi  htt  difeovered  the  glandular  tu- 
bercles and  folliculi,  without  dc.lroying  their  natural 
conncclions.  Ruyfch  has  difcovcred  a  conftderable  part 
of  their  flrudure,  by  deftroying  their  conne<£tion$.  We 
are  therefore  very  much  beholden  to  both  thefe  iiluflri- 
oin  anatootfts,  and  it  is  only  by  joining  theft  obfirva* 
tions  to  each  other,  that  wr  can  ever  be  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  fecretory  organs,  which  will  anfwer  all  the 
phenomena  conoernuig  die  diffincnt  Iceietioat.  in  the 
human  body. 

The  infinite  number  of  thefc  fmall  fecretory  doflert, 
ftratnoc  filter  the  mafs  of  blood  carried  to  them  by  the 
namerous  ramificstions,  and  feparate  from  it  an  exceffively 
fme  fluid  ;  the  rcmainiiii:  l  '  :  being  conveyed  back  by 
the  fame  number  of  venal  extremities  into  the  linufes  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  ftom  thence  into  the  jegtilar  and 
vertebral  vesna. 

This  fubde  fluid,  commonly  called  animal  fpititv  ner^ 
vous  juice,  or  liquor  of  the  ncncs,  is  continually  forced 
into  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  white  portion  ot  the  cere- 
brum, cerebtllum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla  fpi- 
nalis ;  and  by  the  intervention  of  thefe  fibres  fupplies  and 
fills  the  neives,  which  we  a  condmnitian  of  the«n. 

All  the  nervous  rapes,  as  they  pafs  through  the  foramina 
of  the  ctxnium  and  veitebrw,  are  accompanied  by  parti- 
cular elongations  of  the  pia  and  dura  mater.  1  hulc  of 
the  dura  mater  ferve  them  for  vagtnx  in  their  pailkgc 
through  the  bony  openings.  Thofe  of  the  pia  mater  not 
otdy  accompany  and  invefl  each  nemxis  rope,  but  aitis 
form  internal  fcpta,  between  all  the  filaments  of  wfaidb 
each  rope  confifls.  It  is  known  from  many  experiments 
that  the  nerves  are  the  primitive  or  original  organs  of  all 
mufcular  motion,  and  of  all  animal  fcnfation  i  and  that 
thefe  two  fun^ions  depend  in  general  on  the  brain  ;  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  dependancc,  and  of 
the  particular  ufes  of  the  medullaiy  fibm,  of  dMs  nervoos 
fluid,  and  of  the  membtaneous  prodaaiaiis  nHnch  accom> 
pany  the  fibia  and  netnai 
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Keither  U  there  any  thing  certain  in  what  has  bcrti  fail! 

concerning  the  dcfign  or  particular  ufcs  of  the  fupcrficial 
ooaformation  of  the  cerebrum  and  ccrcbfllum,  or  ot  the 
dilisvent  configuration  of  their  turnings ,  ci r cit i ; u  ol u 1 1 o , 
cmtucncest  dejwcffioat,  expanfions,  and  various  folds.  It 
may  be  affirmed  in  geoend,  that  by  this  ftniaure  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fecretory  organ  of  the  nervous  fluid  is  in- 
creafcJ  very  confidenbly,  and  the  particular  funftions  of 
each  nervous  rope  diftinguifhcd,  and  lilcewife  their  gene- 
ral and  reciprocal  correfpondcnce,  both  in  regard  to  the 
ttqaifkendTt  of  the  orgun  of  fenfttiofi,  and  tbe»aivity 
of  the  iMwant  of  inotioD*  . 

The  Mxtft  the  dura  mater  hindien  one  portion  or  the 
cerebrum  from  prcfling  on  the  other^  when  u  c  li^  on  one 
fide.  The  tratifverfe  feptum  ferves  for  a  uni  to  the  ce- 
rebellum, and  defends  it  from  a  mortal  comprefiion,which 
it  muft  otberwife  be  liable  to  from  the  cerebnim,  efpe- 
ciallv  when  we  walk  or  jump. 

The  feptum  and  produ^oo*  of  the  pia  mater  conneA 
and  ftrengthen  all 'the  circumvolutions,  divifions,  and 
ridges  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  &C.  and  fuflain  in  a 

fencral  and  atmoft  incomprehenfible  manner  all  the 
ranches  and  ramifications  of  the  blood  veilcls,  all  the 
medullary  filament*,  imd  all  the  elongations  and  ropes 
that  depend  on  dliefe.   Wtnjlm'i  Anattntf. 

BRAMBLE,  or  Bramble-Bush,  in  botany,  the  Eng- 
Jifh  n.mic  ol  the  rubus  of  authors.   See  the  article  Ro- 

Bramble-Net,  othcrwife  called  haliier,  is  a  net  to 
catch  biidain^of  feveral  Gzes  i  the  great  mc(he$  muii  be 
lour  inches  fquare  }  tbofe  of  the  leaft  (ize  are  three  or 
four  inches  fquare )  and  thofc  of  the  biggeft  five.  In  the 
depth,  they  fliould  not  be  above  three  or  four  inches ; 
but  as  for  the  lengthy  they  may  be  enlarged  at  pleafure } 
the  fhortc& being  eiigiiiceii  feet  lone. 

BRAMINS,  the  name  of  the  pnefts  amonc  the  idoIa> 
trous  Indians,  the  fucceflors  of  the  ancient  Braehnnni. 

S<  (^  thr  :irticJc  Rr  A  r    M  A  VS. 

BRAN',  the  fkins  or  hufks  of  corn,  efpecially  wheat 
ground,  fcparated  from  the  flour  by  a  ficve  or  boulter. 

It  is  of  wheat- bran  that  ftarch-makers  make  their 
fiarch.  The  dyers  reckon  bran  among  the  not-colouring 
drug;,  and  ufe  it  for  making,  what  they  call,  the  four 
waters,  with  which  they  prepare  their  feveral  dyes. 

Bran,  being  of  a  porous  fpongy  fubf^ance,  is  ufed,  in 
pharmacy,  as  a  fuppurative  and  digeftive  medicine.  In 
the  comnornion  of  a  cataplafm,  the  warmth  of  the  part 
it  is  applifld  to,  fo  rarefies  the  bran,  that  being  kept  &om 
die  external  air,  all  that  can  tranfpire  will  be  fucked  up 
into  its  intcrfticcs.  However,  it  Oiould  be  applied  where 
there  is  good  probability  of  the  matter's  tranfpiring ; 
others  ife  it  wil!  draw  mofv  t»  the  p«rt»  and  thereby  tn- 
creafe  the  malady. 

BRANCH,  in  botany,  an  arm  of  a  tree,  or  a  part 
which  fprouting  out  from  the  trunk,  helps  to  fonn  the 
head  or  crown  thereof. 

As  branches  have  their  outward  parts  common  with 
the  chief  flem,  fo  in  like  manner  do  their  inward  confiit 
of  a  multitude  of  tubes,  which  are  alfo  provided  with  a 
number  of  fmall  glands,  veins,  and  muicles,  interlperfed 
here  and  there,  wlwre  th*  &p  coming  Ifom  the  firfi  canal 
is  rendered  much  more  delicate. 

Branches  arc  diihnguiflied  into  various  kinds  :  i. 
WTood-braiiches,  which  are  thofc  that  form  the  Oiape  e  ' 
the  tree,  and  are  to  be  pruned  from  fm!--  to  twelve  inches, 
Siccording  to  the  vigour  of  the  trc  :.  i.  1  ruit-branches, 
which  are  llendcm  than  the  wood-branches,  and  have 
^eif  eyes  near  to  one  another  and  large,  by  which  the 
fruit-buds  are  formed.  If  they  are  too  long,  they  arc  to 
be  topped ;  but  if  they  are  of  a  jud  length,  they  aic  to 
be  preferved,  only  juft  cutting  off  the  extremity.  3. 
Branch- half-wood,  that  which,  being  too  flender  for  a 
wood'lAancb,  and  too  big  for  a  fniit>mraiich.  Is  cut  oJF 
at  the  length  of  two  or  three  inches,  to  make  it  produce  a 
better  fhooc,  whether  wood  or  fruit,  4.  Irregular  branches, 
which  are  imall  and  confufcd  :  they  mufl  be  cut  off,  be- 
caufe  they  arc  neither  fit  for  wood  nor  fruit.  5.  Branches 
of  falfe  w(x>d :  thefe  arc  fuck  as  ^ow  upon  the  true 
wrood>brancbes,  and  have  Bat  cyet  at  a  diftmce  one  from 
mitodicr  (  for  which  rcafoo  dMw  «e  nftlefi,  lad  tbeici. 
foffc  muft  be  cut  «JF.  fi.  Loxnnaiit  biancbesi  which  are 


I  fiich  as  ffioM  otft  from  the  large  wood-brEncbe« :  thelii 

.ire  2%  tnper  and  as  big  about  as  one's  finger,  the  b.icli 
being  fmooih  and  even,  and  having  broad  cy^y  at  .1 
diilancc  from  one  another ;  thefe  niufl  all  be  cut  oft'. 
/■  Spurious  wood-branches,  fuch  as  come  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature,  or  dtherwiie  than  from  the  cuts  of  the 
preceding  ycw}  or  which,  coming  on  fuch  cuts,  are  big 
m  the  place  whetc  they  ffioutd  be  (inall. 

The  diftinguiniing  marks  of  good  branches  are,  that 
the  cycj,  in  the  whole  extent,  be  thick,  well  fed,  and  ver^ 
clofe  one  to  another.  The  good  ftrong  branches  are  em- 
ployed in  pioducine  yearly,  on  their  extremities,  other 
new  branches,  feme  nrong  ahd  others  weak.  The  good 
weak  branches  are,  fuch  as  are  well  placed,  and  being  of 
a  mean  thickncfs  and  length,  may  be  able  to  produce, 
fpecdily,  beautiful  and  good  fruit. 

The  diilinguilhing  marks  of  bad  branches  are,  when  in 
the  lower  part  the  eyes  aiefltt,  ill  fed,  aiid  Haldly  fbrMeJy 
and  at  a  large  diftaiwe  one  from  anodier. 

Branch  is  liltewife  a  term  ufed  in  genealogy  and  aoa^ 
tomy.  Thus  we  fay,  the  branch  of  a  fiuii]y,tlie  biandll 
of  aa  artery,  the  branch  of  a  vein. 

Branches  af  a  Br'tdUy  in  the  menage,  arc  two  pieces 
of  iron  bended,  which  in  the  interval,  between  the  one 
and  the  other,  bear  die  Ui-mouth^  the  crols-chains,  and 
the  curb  j  fo  that  on  one  end  they  anfwcr  to  the  head- 
ftall,  and  on  the  other  to  the  reins,  in  order  to  keep  the 
horfe's  head  in  fubjcclion.  With  regard  to  their  form 
and  Hrudture,  branches  arc  either  ftraight,  in  form  of  a 
piilol,  for  young  hoifc^  to  form  dwlT  OlOUtll,  or,  after  the 
conftable  of  France's  falhion,  proper  for  3  horfe  that 
carries  his  head  evell.  Some  are  in  form  of  a  gigut  or  leg, 
which  will  prevent  hories  from  carrying  too  low  :  fomc 
in  form  of  a  bent-knee,  coturived  for  hoffes  that  arm 
themfeK  es  againft  the  operation  of  the  bit ;  and  others* 
after  the  French  fiifliioa,  which  is  hardljr  about  ^  of  aa 
inch  at  the  (evil  hole,  and  kneed  1 1  IncB  at  the  jarret  or 
ham. 

It  is  to  be  obkrvcJ,  i.  1  hat  the  farther  the  branch  is 
from  an  horfe's  neck,  the  more  effed  it  will  have.  2.  I  hat 
fliort  branches  ctetms  parihut  are  ruder,  and  their  effects 
more  fudden  than  thole  of  longer.  3.  That  the  branch 
is  to  be  pcopoctioned  to  the  length  of  a  horfe's  neck  ^ 
and  one  may  fooner  err  in  chooflng  one  too  ihwt  than  too 
long. 

Branches  «/ Ogiws,  in  architecture,  are  the  arches 
of  Gothic  vaults.  Thefe  arches  travcriing  from  on* 
angle  to  another  diagonal  wife,  form  a  crofs  between  the 
other  arches,  which  make  the  lides  of  the  fquare,  of 
which  the  arches  are  diagonals. 

Bkanch  t/ a  Trttuh.    Sec  Boyau. 

Branch  Sec  Gallerv. 

B&anch-Stano,  with  falconers,  a  term  ufed  to  lie* 
nify  the  making  a  hawk  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  tHl  tie 
doc  fiprioin  the  game. 

BRANGHER,  among  fportfmen,  a  voung  hawk, 
newlv  taken  out  of  the  nSSk,  diatcaa  hop  utom  bough  to 
bough. 

BRANCHERY,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  denotes 
the  ramifications  of  the  fuccifbous  vcflels  difperfed  thro* 
the  parenchyma,  or  pulpy  parts  of  fruits. 

The  main  branches  arc  ufusfly  twenty  in  number;  one 
half,  or  fifteen,  being  diUuuutcd  over  the  parenchyma, 
.iih;  the  reft,  running  from  the  ftalk  in  a  iiraight  line, 
meet  the  fcrrrrr  rst  the  cork,  or  ihoot  of  the  iiower:  to 
thefe  lad  tt>  i    r  ,  of  the  kernels  are  fiiftened. 

BRANCHI/E,  GiLts,  in  the  anatomy  of  fifhes,  the 
parts  eorrefponding  to  the  lungs  of  land-animals,  by 
which  A(bes  take  in  and  throw  out  again  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water,  impregnated  with  air.  Ail  hfhes,  except 
the  cetaceous  ones  and  the  petromyxum,  are  furnifbed 
with  thefe  orons  of  refpiradon }  which  are  always  eight 
in  number,  rauron  each  fide  the  throat)  that  next  the 
heart  is  always  the  leaft,  the  red  incicauflig  in  order  aa 
they  ftand  near  the  head  of  tlic  fifh. 

Each  of  thefe  gilU  is  compofrd  of  a  bonv  lamina,  in 
form  of  a  fcmtcircic,  for  the  molt  part ;  and^  on  its  con- 
vex fide  (hod  the  leaves  or  lamella:,  like  fo  man^  fickles. 
The  whole  convex  part  of  the  lameUse  is  befist  with  hatis, 
whidi  ate  longeft  near  the  baft,  and  dcocriit  gradually 
ai  iSbff  apptoach  toiraids  the  pointt  Thore  are  alio 
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bairs  on  the  concave  fiiic  of  the  lameliz,  but  flioncr  than 
the  others,  and  continued  only  to  itt  middle. 

The  convex  iide  of  one  lamina  i«  fitted  into  the  con- 
cave fide  of  the  next  fuperior  one ;  and  all  of  them  are 

cv.ntr  fit  il  togethL'r  hv  means  of  a  membianc,  which 
^caches  from  their  bale  half  way  their  height,  where  it 
grov.':;  thicktT,  and  in  feme  mcdfuii;  rcfcniolcs  a  rope. 
The  reft  of  the  laniina  is  tree,  and  teiminatcs  in  a  vcry 
fioe  and  flexible  point. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  gilb,  tbey  feem  to  be  defigned  to 
feceive  the  blood  protruded  from  the  heart  into  the  aorta, 
and  con.  cy  it  into  the  extremities  of  the  lamtlla:  ;  from 
whence  bcinjs  returned  by  veins,  it  is  diftributed  over  the 
body  of  the  h(h. 

BRANCHiARUM  Foramina,  Apertures  rftkt  Gills. 
In  moft  fiflies  there  it  only  one  aperture  ;  in  the  carti- 
laginous ones,  thcfc  apertures  arc  ten  in  number,  five  on 
each  fide ;  and  in  the  pctromyzon  or  lamprey,  there  an- 
no Icfs  dttn  foiutaeii  of  tbew  apeituiea,  fevc n  on  each 
fide. 

As  to  the  cetaceous  fifties,  they  have  no  aperture  of 
thia  kind  |  and  the  nafen  Geem*  to  be,  bccaule  tbejr  are 
Itirniflied  with  longs. 

BRANCtllD/C,  In  Grecian  antiquity,  pritfti  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  at  DiJvmus  in  Ionia,  a  pro- 
vince of  Lcflcr  AGa,  towards  the  /tgcan  fea,  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Caria.  Thtj  opened  to  Xerxei  the  temnle 
of  Apollo,  the  riches  whereof  he  took  away :  after 
which,  thinlcin:^  it  unfafe  to  fl.ry  in  Greece,  they  fled  to 
Sagdiana,  t>n  tLc  other  fiJe  tif  tlic  Cilpian  fea,  upon  the 
frddtierv  (.f  Pcrfia,  wheicthcy  built  a  citv,  called  by  their 
own  name :  but  they  did  not  etcape  the  punifiiment  of 
their  crime ;  for  Alexander  the  Great,  having  conquered 
Darius,  king  of  Ptefiay  and  being  informed  of  their 
treachery,  out  Am  all  to  the  fword,  and  razed  Chdrciiy 
thus  puniuing  the  impiety  of  the  hxkm  i%  the  pof- 
terity. 

BRANDY,  a  fpirituous  and  inflammable  liquor,  ex- 
tra^d  from  wine  and  other  liquors  by  diflillation, which 
fa  moft  generally  peribtmcd  by  the  common  alembic  { 
but  rumetimca  aJ(b  iji  balneum  maris.  See  Dutuxa- 

TIOK. 

The  vclTels  ufcd  in  this  oper.Tiion  are  commonly  of 
copper;  fume  dsiHilcrs,  in  orJer  to  cool  the  brandy, 
make  the  neck  of  the  matrafs  very  long,  and  of  a  fcrpcn* 
tifie  or  winding  figiue,  in  order  to  its  paffing  ihraugb  a 
tub  of  cold  water. 

In  nrJer  to  diftil  brandy,  they  fill  the  cucurbit  half 
full  With  the  liquor  they  would  extract  it  from,  which 
they  put  over  a  moderate  (ire,  till  about  the  fixth  part  of 
it  be  diihiled,  or  till  they  perceive  that  what  falls  into 
the  recipient,  is  no  longer  inflammable.  Biandy  diftiUed 
a  fccond  time  I'j  called  fpirit  of  wine;  and  this  fpirit, 
purified  again  by  one  or  by  feveral  diftillaiions,  is  what 
they  call  fpirit  of  wine  rL-alfiid.  The  fecond  difliH.irion 
ii  made  in  the  balneum  marix,  and  in  a  glafs  cucurbit, 
till  the  brandy  that  was  put  into  it  be  reduced  into  one 
hall^  and  this  half  it  again  rc^lificd,  aa  often  a*  tho  ope- 
rator thinks  proper.  To  try  the  goodnels  of  therefiihcd 
fpirit  of  wine,  you  mufV  examine  whether,  when  lighted 
into  a  blaze,  it  confumes  entirely,  without  leaving  any 
impurity  behind  :  or  rather,  which  is  furer  ftill,  whether, 
having  put  fome  gunpowder  at  the  bottom  of  the  fpirit 
you  would  try,  the  powder  takes  fire,  when  the  fpirit  is 
confumcd  ;  in  which  cafe  the  fpirit  is  good.  With  re- 
gard to  brandy  (we  fpcak  only  of  that  which  is  diflilled 
from  wins),  they  who  trade  in  it,  choofe  it  white,  clear, 
of  a  good  tafte,  and  fuch  as  will  bear  th;-  teft  or  proof; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  when  poured  into  a  gl  ib  it  forms  on 
Ibe  top  of  it  a  little  white  laiher,  which,  as  it  diminiOiet, 
makes  a  circle  ;  there  being  no  brandy  but  that  which  is 
well  dcflcpmatcJ,  and  docs  not  retain  too  nmeh  humidity, 
wherem  this  bead-proof,  as  it  is  called,  wdl  be  entirely 
formed. 

The  chief  ufe  of  bfandy  is  as  a  drink,  particularly  in 
the  northern  countries,  among  the  negroes  of  Guinea, 

who  will  fell  one  another  for  fome  bottles  of  brandy,  and 
among  the  favagcsof  Canada,  who  arc  extremely  fond  of 
it.  Brandy  is  aifo  ufcd  in  mclicinc,  to  Urengtiun  th;. 
aerrea;  and  in  dying,  roStiHed  fptrits  of  wine  being 
nclcooed  by  the  dyera  among  the  non-colottrinj  drugs. 


MfiheJ  e/ccUurmg  Brandy.  All  brsmdie?,  when  ftift 
made,  are  as  clear  as  water,  and  grow  higher  colo  uredbv 
long  keeping)  however,  they  are  artfully  made  of  any 
colbiir  feveral  ways.  To  make  a  liglit  ftraw-eolour,  u(< 
turmeric,  or  a  little  trea^-le  -  hi  t  ilic  bed  way  is  to  t^ntit 
a  colour  or  tincture  with  a  intlc  burnt  fup,ar,  mad*  toi 
confidence  ;  or  fyrup  of  elder-berries  may  be  ufcd,whiA 
ijivts  an  admirable  colour,  and  may  be  made  dccpcrcr 
lighter,  according  to  the  quantity  you  put  in. 

BcAdes  the  brandy  made  of  wine,  there  IS  form  alfe 
made  of  beer,  cyder,  fyrups,  fugir,  mobflfes,  fruit,  grain, 
5lC.  however,  thefe  arc  not  properly  called  brand v  }  but 
go  under  the  general  denomination  of  fpirits.  See  the 
articles  Rum,  Arrack,  &c. 

Wine  brandy  made  io  France,  is  eftecmed  the  beft  in 
Europe.  They  make  it  wherever  they  make  wine  j  and 
for  that  purpofe,  ufc  wine  that  Is  pricked,  rather  than 
good  wine.  The  chief  br;indic!  tor  foreign  traJc,  and 
thofe  accounted  beft,  are  the  brandie;  t  IJ  jrdeaux,  Ro- 
chellc,  Cogniac,  Charenton,  the  iJle  of  Rhe,  Odcaai, 
the  cou  ntryof  Blafois,  Pot£loUyTotiraiae,Ai^(Nt,Na!iiitt, 
Bureundy,  and  Champaign. 

BRASIDIA,  an  anniv^rfiury  fblemnity  at  Sparta,  in 
memory  of  BrafiJas,  a  Lacedxmonian  captain,  famous 
Jor  his  atchicvementj  at  Methone,  Pylos,  and  Atnphi- 
polii.  It  was  celebrated  with  facrificcs  and  games,  where* 
in  none  were  permitted  to  contend,  but  free-born  Spar* 
tans.  Whoever  negleflcd  to  be  prefent  at  the  fitenmity, 
was  fined. 

BRASIL,  or  Brazil,  a  lar^c  maritime  co»nrT>-  of 
South  America,  lying  between  35^.  and  6o*.  Weft  lon- 
gitude, and  between  the  equator  and  35*.  South  lati< 
tudc. 

it  is  bounded  by  the  AtUntie  ocean  and  the  river  Ami- 
son  on  the  north,  by  the  fiaM  ocean  on  thecaft,  by  the 

river  of  Plate  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Paraguay  on  the  weft  j 
being  computed  to  be  2500  miles  ia  length,  and  700 
miles  in  breadth. 

The  Portuguefe  have  now  the  fole  dominioD  of  this 
exietKiire  country,  wheie,  befides  fngar  and  lobaccot  thcra 
ate  rich  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds  ;  from  whence 
his  Portuguefe  majtlly  draws  a  very  cor.liderable  re- 
venue. 

Brasil,  or  Brazil,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  red  woot), 
brought  firom  the  province  of  that  name  in  South-Ame* 
rice.  There  are  different  forts  of  it,  diftinguiflied  by  the 
names  of  Fernambouc,  St.  Martha,  tte.  What  diff^- 
ences  there  are  in  the  trees  we  know  not :  the  woods, 
brought  to  us,  differ  little  otherwife  than  as  different 
parts  of  one  log,  iflme  jneces  being  richer  is  coloer  dua 
others. 

This  wood  is  called,  by  Cafpar  Bauhipe,  b^ftard  red- 
faunders,  PfeuJifant  alum  jhe  urtsr  BrniBt, 

Many  have  confounded  it  uah  the  true  red  faunders: 
the  college  of  BniiTcls,  in  their  account  of  that  wood, 
have  plamly  miilaken  the  Brazil  for  it:  however  the 
two  trees  may  be  allied  in  their  botanic  charadcrs,  the 
woods,  chemically  cimfidered,  are  very  obvioufly  diflfer* 
ent ;  Brasil  woodteadily  grving  out  its  red  cofour  to  wa> 
ter,  whilft  faunders  gives  no  red  tinge  to  any  aqueous  li- 
quor. The  watery  tindiure  of  Brazil,  however,  is  not 
quite  fo  deep  as  that  made  in  leAified  lpiri(of  wine,eriik 
volatile  alkaline  fpirits. 

The  fpifituoos  tinfinreMns  warm  maiWe  of  a  pat* 
plilh  red,  which,  upon  increafing  the  best,  bccome«  violef. 
Mr.  du  Fay  informs  us,  rn  a  paper  upon  thi?  fub;<'£l  m 
the  French  Memoirs,  th.it  if  the  nni.'ud  maTb'e  b.-  co- 
vered with  wax,  and  conildcrably  heated,  it  changes  thro' 
all  the  fliadei  of  ^uamut  and  fixes  at  laft  in  a  cSocdace 
coloar. 

The  coilottr  of  the  watery  deeoOion  is  heightefted  by 

alum,  and  inclined  to  a  crin^fon.  A  decoction  made 
with  alum,  in  the  ptopuniun  ut  about  one  part  of  the 
fait  to  four  of  the  wood,  yields  upon  adding  alkaline  ley 
or  volatile  fpirits,  a  kind  of  crimfon  lake  verging  a  little 
to  violet. 

Solution  of  tin  in  aqtn-fortis,  added  t>>  the  deco6lion, 
throws  down  a  much  hncr  coloured  precipitate,  little  in- 
ferior in  bfauty  to  carmine.  This  expciinicnt,  f:.i^  com- 
municated in  the  A£la  nature  atrhftrum^  has  been  Tcveral 
times  repented  with  fucceft.  liie  quantity  of  lake  is 
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brgell  when  ;ilum  is  ufcJ  in  making  tbc  dcCoSiion }  but 
the  colour  is  much  fiii':r  without  it. 

A  tranlparcnt  crimfon  for  water-colours  is  laid  to  be 
mde  hj  boiling  the  wood  io  fmall  wortt  with  a  Uctle 
nnar.  A  large  proportion  of  tartar  weakcm  the  colour. 
All  acids,  it  their  quantify  is  cnnfidcrable,  have  this 
cffedt  :  ihoCa  o(  the  miiierai  kingdom  totally  Jcihoy 
it. 

Bnsil  wood  dyes  wooUeo  of  »  red  colour,  which  docs 
not  want  beanty,  but  hu  little  durability.   Mr.  Hellot 

(*Ivcs  a  pretty  remarkable  proccCs,  by  which  both  the 
beauty  and  permanency  6f  the  dye  arc  improved.  He 
dirCifls  the  wood,  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  to  be  boik-d  in  t*o 
firefli  parcels  of  the  hardeft  well-witcr  that  can  be  pro- 
cured }  the  dccodiona  to  be  mixed  together,  and  Iccpt  in 
a  atikt  uU  they  fctnent,  grow  ftale»  and  ap^r  ropy  like 
an  uoehioiis  wane.  The  doth  u  to  be  boiled  for  three 
hours  with  alum  anJ  tartar,  in  the  proportion  of  fix  or 
eight  ounces  of  the  former,  and  two  or  Ids  of  the  latter, 
to  eveiy  pound,  and  afterwards  kept  moift,  in  a  cool 
place,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
penetrated  by  the  falts.  A  quantity  of  the  ftaledeconion 
of  Brazil  is  made  to  boil  in  a  copper,  and  fooie  common 
coarfc  ftuff,  prepared  as  ufual  with  alum  and  tartar,  dyed 
in  it :  half  as  much  more  of  the  liquor  is  then  added,  and 
another  piece  of  cloth  dyed  ;  to  as  that,  between  the  two, 
about  three  fourths  of  the  colour  may  be  Vikcn  up.  The 
cloth  prepared  as  above  is  now  to  be  dipped,  and  the  li- 
quor kept  gently  boiling,  till  it  has  taken  the  colour  uni- 
formly. The  red,  obtained  by  this  procefs,  h  a  lively  and 
durable  dcmi-fcarlet  :  on  cxpoiure  to  the  air  for  four 
months,  in  winter,  it  loll  nothing  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
became  deeper,  and  feemed  to  eain  a  body. 

The  fame  author  gives  anotner  method  of  fixing  the 
colour  of  firaxil  by  ulringents  :  the  dyes  thus  produced 
arc  not  red,  but  coAtes  and  purple-chefnuts,  very  bcau- 
fifvi!  .Hid  nloiTv  ;  for  this  purpofc  he  dilutes  th-  ftale  de- 
codtion  of  Hrjy  il  with  twice  its  quantity  of  water ;  and 
adds  for  every  pound  of  cktb*  alottt  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered ;^alh,  and  bidf  an  ouim  of  {[un  arabic  The 
4]oth,  pre  pared  with  alum  and  tartar,  and  kept  moift 
for  fifteen  da\  ^,  is  boiled  in  this  liquor  for  an  hour  or 
two,  according  as  the  colour  is  wanted  lighter  or  deep- 
er, and  fuffeied  to  grow  tborooghly  cold  before  it  is 
wafhcd. 

BRASS,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  Ybllow-Copper, 
is  a  fa^itioits  metal,  made  of  copper  and  la^s  calamt- 

naris. 

The  mctho'd  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  :  The  lapis, 
bavine  bcea  calcined  and  ground  fine  as  flour,  is  mixed 
with  fine  charcoal,  and  incorporated,  by  means  of  wa- 
ter, into  a  maft  :  this  being  done,  about  fcven  pounds  of 
Japia  calaminaris  is  put  into  a  melting  pot  that  will  con- 
tain about  a  gallon,  and  over  th^it  about  five  pounds  of 
copper  ;  this  pot  15  let  down  into  a  wjiid  lurnate,  where 
it  retnaiiis  for  eleven  hours,  in  which  time  it  is  converted 
into  brafs.  I'hc  mctat  then  is  cafV,  either  into  plates  or 
lumps ;  forty-five  pounds  of  crude  lapis  calaminaris  will 
. produce  tbiity  pounds  when  calcined  or  burned.  Sook- 
times  brafs-mrufF  is  ufed  inftead  of  copper  j  but  that  is 
not  alwj)s  to  be  procured  in  quantities  fuficieilt^  it  being 
no  other  than  a  collection  of  old  hrals. 

Pure  brafs  is  not  malleable,  unlefs  when  it  is  hot ;  for 
when  it  is  cold  it  will  break  ;  and  afur  it  has  been  melt- 
ed twice,  it  will  be  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  bear  the 
hammer  at  all  :  but  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of 
bcinc  wrought,  they  put  icvcn  pounds  of  lead  to  an 
h  undrcd  weight  of  bia(s,  which  reoden  it  more  foft  and 
pliable. 

The  btrt  proportion  for  brafs-guns  is  faid  to  be  a 
tboofiuid  pounds  of  cornier,  nine  hundred  pounds  of  tin, 
and  foe  hundred  pounds  of  brafs,  in  eleven  or  twelve 

thuufanil  weir'ht  of  metal. 

'i  he  bcii  brafs  guns  are  made  of  matieabic  metal,  not 
of  pure  copp«r  and  calamine  alone  ;  but  worfer  metals 
are  ufed  to  make  it  run  clofcr  and  founder,  as  lead  and 
poc-metal.   See  CamtON. 

Brafs  may  be  cleanfcd,  firft,  by  rubbini^  it  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  equal  quantities  ot  aqua-tortis  and  commun 
water ;  then  with  an  oily  cloth,  ajid  laftly  with  adiy  one 
dipped  in  lapis  calaminaris. 
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Brafs  is  tinged  of  a  gold  colour,  firf^,  by  burninr,  dir  n 
diiibiving  it  in  aqua-forcis,  and,  laiUy,  reducing  lit  to  its 
metalline  (late.  It  may  be  whitened  by  heating  it  red> 
hot,  and  quencbingit  in  water  diiiilled  from  £il  ammoniac 
and  ege-mells.  It  it  fdvered,  or  coloami  fufierfidallf 
whiterby  rubbing  it  with  balls  madt  of  filvcr  difToIved  in 
aqua-fortis.  With  powder  ol  white  tartar,  fuifitient  to  ab- 
forb  all  tbc  mofture  thereof. 

Ctrinthian  Brass  has  been  famous  in  antiquity,  and  if 
a  mixture  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper.  L.  Mummiua 
having  facked  and  burned  the  city  oif  Corinth^  146  years 
it  is  laid  this  metal  was  formed  from  the 
iinmcnfe  ijuantltics  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper, wherewith 
that  city  abounded,  thus  melted  and  run  together  by  the 
violence  of  the  conflagration. 

BaAss-Coioua,  one  prepared  by  the  brazien  and  cf>* 
lounnen  to  imitate  btala.  1  here  arc  two  forts  of  tr,  die 
red  brafs,  or  bronze,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brafs  j  the 
latter  is  made  only  of  copper- filings,  the  fmalleft  and 
brighteft  that  can  be  found  }  with  the  former  they  mix 
fome  red  ochre,  finely  pulverized :  they  are  both  ufed 
with  varnifh. 

BRASSICA,  Cabbags,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

tetradynamia-filiquola  dais  of  plants  ;  the  flower  of 
which  IS  cruciform,  confifting  of  four  petals,  aimofl  of 
the  lame  length  with  the  cup.  The  fruit  is  a  bivalve 
pod,  containing  globofe  foeds.  Sea  the  aitide  Cab- 
bage. 

BRASSICAVIT,  or  BRACHlCATi-r,  in  the  menage, 

is  a  horfe  whofe  fore  legs  arc  naturally  bended  archwife: 
being  fo  called  by  way  of  diflin&ion  from  an  arched  horfe, 
wholf  If  r    ire  bowed  by  hard  labour. 

bRAfLS,  Indian  cloths  with  blue  and  white  ftripcs* 
They  are  otherwHc  called  turbans,  becaufe  they  fcrve  t» 
cover  thofe  omamenfa  of  the  head,  particularly  on  (h« 
coaft  of  Africa. 

BRAURONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fcHival  In 
honour  of  Diana,  furnamed  Brauronia,  from  its  having 
been  obferved  at  Brauron,  an  Athetiian  borough. 

This  feflival  was  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  beine 
managed  by  ten  men,  called  MfMnM.  The  nffimofffereS 
in  facrifice  was  a  ^oat,  and  it  was  cuAomary  for  certain 
men  to  fing  one  ot  Homer's  Iliads.  The  moft  remarka- 
ble perfons  at  this  folemnity  were  young  virgins,  habited 
in  yellow  gowns,  and  confecrated  to  Diana.  It  was  ua-> 
lawful  for  any  of  them  to  be  above  ten,  ornnderfive  yeata 
cfaM. 

BRAWN,  the  flefli  of  a  boar  fonfed  or  pickled ;  for 
which  end  the  boar  fhould  be  old,  becaufo  the  oMer  he 
is,  the  more  horny  will  the  brawn  be. 

The  method  of  preparing  brawn  is  as  follows  :  the 
boar  being  killed,  it  is  the  Bitches  only,  without  the 
legs,  that  are  made  brawn  }  die  bones  of  which  are  to  be 
taken  cut,  and  then  the  flefli  fprinkled  with  fait,  and 
laid  in  a  tray,  that  the  blood  may  drain  ofF :  then  it  is  to 
be  laltcd  a  little,  and  rolled  up  as  hard  as  poffible.  The 
length  of  the  collar  of  brawn  fhould  be  as  muchUM-ono 
fide  of  the  boar  will  bear }  fo  that  when  rolled  up,  it  wilt 
be  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter. 

The  collar  being  thus  rolled  up,  is  to  be  boiled  in  x 
copper,  or  large  kettle,  til!  it  is  io  tetider  that  you  can 
run  a  l^raw  through  it :  then  fet  it  by,  till  it  is  thorough, 
co'd,  and  put  it  into  the  following  pickle.  To  every 
gallon  of  water,  put  a  handful  or  two  of  fait,  and  at  muCR 
wheat  bran :  bod  them  together,  then  dcatn  the  biwi  aa 
clear  as  you  can  from  the  liquor  i  andwbeathe  liquor  la 
quite  cold,  put  the  brawn  into  it. 

BRAZILR,  an  artiiioerwbo  makes  and  fills  copper 
and  brafs  vcflcls. 

Eaplanatibn  of  Plate  XXII. 

The  upper  compartment  of  the  plate  reprefents  a 
brazier's  ihop,  with  the  workmen  performing  the  various 
operations  belonging  to  that  trade. 

Fig.  I .  The  workman  torming  the  upper  rim  or  bor- 
der of  a  copper  veflcl. 

2.  The  opeiatioo  of  tumifig  a  mttA,  or  renderiag  it 
truly  circular. 

3.  The  prrfon  who  turns  the  wheel. 

4.  The  manner  of  pcrformmg  the  operation  of  tinning 
a  copper  vcflll.  f,  the  furnace,  or  large  chaffin-difb, 
which  holds  the  hie.  ^,  the  copper  veflid  10  be  tinned. 

4E  s.  A» 
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5.  An  anvil  with  a  round  nr  globular  ficc,  00  which 
tinof  hammer  the  bottoms  of  copper  veiids. 

0*  Tbe  manner  of  hammcrine  the  infide  of  the  hot* 
loin,  upon  a  kind  of  anvil,  which  they  call  aftamp. 

7.  Manner  of  piercing  a  large  copper  with  holes,  for 
rivetting  the  feveral  pieces  toircthtr.  a,  the  copper,  or 
caldron.  ^,  tht  pieces  of  whu  h  the  copper  is  compofcd, 
pierced  with  holes,  for  rivetting  tliem  together. 

7.  N.a.  Th«  Maimer  of  faammerijig  the  owtGde  of  a 
copper  or  brafi  veflel,  spon  what  they  call  a  horfe.  r,lbe 
korle  on  which  ih-  ,  1  fft?  is  fupportcd. 

8.  The  peribn  holUtag  iui  iron  tube  la  order  lu  receive 
Ihaiopof  tbe  punch. 

Lower  Compartment  of  the  Plate. 

Pigi  9.  A  fort  of  aayil  called  4  bicorii,  whb  two 
arms. 

J  0.  Another  fort  of  biirom  fw 
Other  vxiicis  of  tliat  kind. 

II.  Aiu>ch;r  bicorn,  with  one  arm  only. 

L2.  A  bicorn,  flat  at  tbe  extremity  ot  the  arm.  0,  a 
hole  fat  holding  a  fmall  anvils  having  a  round  gutter  or 
conca\  e  canni  running  tIUKni|^itt  ftnnillg  the  rim 
Of  botiicr  ot'  veffcl». 

16.  by  the  fmall  anvil  .Tbovr  defcribcd. 

13.  A  Caail  anvU  with  a  flat  face. 

14.  A  iMMBina  with  «  4at  tee,  and  flMrp  at  the 
claw. 

t  S'  Bottom  of  a  kettle  dut  Is  to  he  compofcd  of  two 

pieces. 

,  .  19.  Body  or  fides  of  the  fame  kettle. 

17,  18.  BuctreSea. 

90.  A  ctfcnlar  piece  of  copper  ufiBd  ia  makiog  ievcral 
Ibrts  of  fcflidt,  at  (auBC-pamt  Ite. 
21.  A  faucc-pan,  witnahandb^  fotmti  eat  of  foch 

a  piece  of  copper. 

21.  A  fiat  pudding  pan. 

23.  Anocber  pan  with  a  cover. 

44.  The  borfe  iPcmioMd  bdbf*  in  Mcribing  the 
upper  compartment. 

25.  A  copper  fkimmcr. 

26, 27.  TwiB  Inall  aavilt,  cue  loand  aadi  the  other 

oval. 

a.  The  ovnl  anvil,      the  IMUid  anvil. 
BRAZING,  tbe-ibldnriiig  or  joMog  Mro  pkcet  of 
hon  together,  by  meant  of  thin  platet  of  brar*,  melted 

between  the  pieces  that  are  to  he  joi;  1.  W  the  work 
•be  very  fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a  broken  faw  are  to 
fee  brazed  together,  tliey  cover  it  with  pulverized  borax, 
melted  with  water,  that  it  may  incorporate  with  the  brafs 
powder,  which  is  added  to  it :  the  piece  is  then  cxpofed 
» the  fire  without  toucbtag  the  coaU,  and  heated  till  tbe 
hnSt  is  feen  to  nm. 

Bracing  is  alfo  the  joining  two  pieces  of  iron  toge- 
ther by  hcaune;  thrm  hot,  the  one  upon  the  other,  which 
is  ufed  for  lar^c  pieces  by  ftrrieiB,  Jk. 

BREACH,  in  fortification,  a  gap  madein-ainrmit  of 
the  worht  of  a  town  by  the  cannon  or  minet  ot  Hw  be- 

fieners,  in  order  to  make  .in  attack  up^ni  the  p'nrr  Si-i- 
plate  XXIII.  fii^.  10.  which  reprefcnti  a  breach  ni^Ci.  iiy 
the  cxplofion  of  u  mine. 

A  pnuSical  breach  it  that  where  men  may  mount,  and 
omIw  a  lodgment,  ani . ought  ao>be  iAeenoPtwciKy  feet 
wide. 

BREAcnr,  in  a^legal  fenfe,  is  where  a  perfon  breaks 
through  the  conditions  of  a  bond  nr  covenant,  on  an  adf  ion 
upon  which  the  breach  mutt  be  affigncd  :  not  muil  the 
afli^nment  be  general )  it  muft  be  particular  ;  as  in  an 
aSLion  of  covenant  for  repairing  houfea,  it  oi^bt  to  be 
affigned  particularly  what  the  want  of  icparation  really 
i  ,   ;  !  m  fuch  Certain  manncg  that  the  jrfcndmt  may 

take  .m  ifiuc 

BREAD,  Padfy  a  maft  of  dOTglfkaaaMadl talced 
in  an  oven. 

We  find  bread  Ibmetiaief  made  of  r^  e,  of  oats,  and 
mf  barley  ;  but  that  ptepareJ  Jhwi  wheat  Is  by  £>r  the  moA 

wholcfome.   In  feveral  parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, thev  make  bread  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn  ;  and  in 
foone  pifU  thcAmericans  make  bread  al  the  ciil^va  toot- 
See  Cassava. 
£E£AD1'U,  in  geeaicti7»  one  of.the  time  dimen- 


fiou'-  of  bodies,  and  whidi,  multipiied  Into  the  lengthy 

produces  a  furface. 

,  BREAKERS,  a  name  given  by  feamen  to  the  „ 
that  break  over  rocka  or  ihaUows  lying  immediately  un- 
der tbe  furface  of  the  water.   If  a  Cbip  is  driven  among 

breakers,  it  is  almoft  impoQible  to  fave  her  from  being 
wrecked,  a!>  every  billow  lifts  her  up  and  daikes  her  bot« 
torn  with  .iddrtjonal  force  upon  the  rocks  or  fands. 

BREAKlNG-UULiC,  ill  naval  af&irt,  beginning  «• 
unload  the  cargo. 

BREAK- WATER,  th-  h  .  l^  -f     -nr  r]d  fh  ip  nr  veflVl 

funk  at  the  entrance  of  a  imaJi  nari;aur,  to  orcak  off  the 
fea. 

BR£.'\M,  Brama,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  afilh,of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  one  found  in  the  frefli,  ijA 
the  other  in  the  fait  water.  I'be  former  is  the  cvpritnus, 
and  hat  all  its  fiat  black 

ros,  havi 
each  fide 


rs;,  having  ckven  pmaUel 


}  and  tbe  latter  tbe  reddifb  fpa. 
Del  and  goM  oelound  linei  «■ 


BREAMING,  in  naval  affairs,  the  burning  thegnA^ 
ooze,  or  fhells.  from  off  a  (hip't  bottom,  with  funeef 
faggots.   See  Carbbh  and  Docx. 

BREAST,  Po'tus,  in  amtony,  the  iore-part  of  the 
thorax.    Sec  J'hurax. 
Brs  AtTt,  AliawBM^in  anatoaay }  fio  the  afddo  Him* 

UJt. 

Breast-Hooks,  in  naval  archite^re,  fhvne  piaoie 
of  oooked  timber  bolted  acrofs  the  fiem,  and  faved  to 
the  infide  of  a  fcip's  bows,  to  fortify  the  fore- part.  See 
Bow. 

Breast-Pla  re,  in  antiquity,  a  piece  of  armour  worn 
to  defend  the  bread,  originally  believed  to  be  made  of 
hides,  or  hemp  twifted  into  fmali  corda  t  but  afterwaidi 
made  of  hrafs,  iion,  or  other  netab,  which  wm«  ftae- 
times  fa  exquifitely  bofdened,  at  to  he  ptoaf  apini  d» 
greatcfl  force. 

Brfa^t-Plate,  in  the  menage,  the  iVrap  of  leadicr 
that  runt  from  one  Adc  of  the  laddie  to  tbe  Mber,  over 
the  horfe's  bread,  in  order  to  keep  (he  iaddle  tight,  mA 
binder  it  firom  Hiding  backwaidt. 

BliAir-PlotrcR,  one  fo  faflitened  that  a  man  may 
Ojovc  it  before  him. 

Brbast-Wuru,  the  fame  with  parapet.  Sec  the  ar- 
ticle Parapet. 

BREECH  t/a  grm  Gim,  or  C^nww,  die  end  next  tiw 
touch- hole. 

BREECHING,  in  fea-  punnnry,  a  rope  whofe  middle 
part  being  faftcned  to  the  breech  or  pomellion  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  the  two  ends  arc  patlcd  through  rin^-bolts 
on  each  iide  of  the  carriage,  and  afterwardis  failened  to 
other  ring-bolts  in  the  &t|?a  &le.  It  if  ulbdm  fiecure  tbe 
cannan  ia  time  of  oigwonent,  and  prevent  them  from 
recoiling  too  much.  Pomellion  is  the  fame  thine  amongft 
feamen,  that  cai'cahej  is  with  cQginuiJ,  the  Bindnwft 
knob  on  (be  breech  of  a  cannon. 

BREEZE,  a  fltifting  wind  that  bfewt  firom  feaorlant 
for  fome  certabi  hours  in  tbe  day  or  nidit).  eommen  in 
Africt,  and  fame  porta  of  die  Eaft  and  Weft  Indiea. 

The  fea  breeze  is  only  fenfible  near  the  coafis  it 
commonly  riles  :n  the  morning',  about  nine,  proccedin; 
flowly  in  a  Hne  fmall  black  curl  on  the  water,  towards 
the  more ;  it  incarafes  gradually  tiil  twelve,  and  dirt 
about  Cvc.  Upon  its  ceafing,  the  land-breeze  com- 
menceij  which  increafes  till  twelve  at  night,  aod  iatnC' 
ceeded  m  the  morning  by  the  fea-breeze  again. 

Breeze,  in  brick-making,  fmall  afhes  and  cinders, 
fometimcs  made  ufe  of  inliead  of  coals,  for  the  burning 
of  bricks  :  but  as  this  does  not  fo  well  aniwer  the  ondg- 
the  ufe  of  it  ia  prohibited  by  12  Geo.  I.  caip.-xxxr. 

BREGMA,  in  anaioiDy,  the  ftme  with  finciput.  See 

SlN'CIPtTT. 

1  he  bregma  confills  of  two  bones,  which  are  bones  of 
the  cranium,  calleJ  olFa  panetalia. 

BRENT-GOOSE,  a  fpecies  of  goofc  with  a  black 
neck  and  a  white  collar  round  ;  ufually  confoundetlwidi' 
the  barnacle,  though  in  mality  a  ^iftinft  fpectes. 

It  it  a  litde  larger  dian  ««  comnMn  dvdc,  and  it 
defcribed  bj  nudiois  wider  the  name  of  0m'  t»r- 

IfUOtO. 

BRESICATE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  bays,  of  which 
there  it  feme  trade  carried  on  with  the  negroes,  between 

«he 
I' 
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Ihc  river  G  imliia  anJ  Sicrfa  Lconc. 
that  piirpnti:  are  the  biue  and  the  red. 

BREb  T,  or  Hrsast,  in  architediiic^  a  term  fome- 
liiiMS  ufcd  for  the  member  of  a  coiitqio,  mot*  ufuaUy 
cdted  torus.   See  the  article  ToRUt. 

Bres  I  -SiMMTRS,  in  timber  buildina;i,  arc  pieces  in 
the  outwartl  pans  thereof,  into  which  the  girders  arc 
fnmtd  :  this  in  tlic  ground  looT  is  called  a  cul  i  and  in 
tk«  garrct«fioor  a  beam. 

At  to  their  lite  it  is  the  fraie  nrltli  that  of  gifden.  See 

_thc  artirlr-  GiRDFRS. 
liRL  V  I ,  in  law- 


is  nnv  writ  dirci^cd  to  the  chan- 


B  R  £  B  R  E 

TlieiKil  fbtt$  for  1  tKst  fuftains  t!ic  little  finger,  and  f  om  >h.it  bone  of  the 
carpus  which  lies  above  the  rrit :  iteoes  tranfverfly,  and 
is  inferred  into  the  eighth  bone  of  the'  iatfoti  it  iftfts 
in  maltipg  the  palm  of  the  hand  concave. 

BREVITY,  in  mattrrs  Of  ftile,  i$  a  perfcaion  of  dlf- 
courfc,  whircby  a!!  fuperfluous  words  are  reic£led,  and 
only  iuch  m  arc  abluluicly  mrccflary  ufcd.  Howeyer,  as 
brevity  is  apt  to  degenerate  intoobfeuri^tltlsalersfiltak 
to  fav  tqfi  much  than  too  tittle. 

BREW-HOUSEj  a  hbilding  adapted  to  thebKwing; 
&c.  of  malt  liquors. 

In  «>rdt;r  to  ere£l  a  laf»c  or  public  brew-hou'fc  to  thd 
heft  advantage,  fevcral  circumflances  fhould  be  carefully 
obferved.  i.  That  three  fides  in  four  of  the  uppcr-part, 
or  fecond  floor,  be  built  trith  wooden  battons  aboac 
three  inches  broad,  and  two  thick,  that  a  fufEcient  quan- 
tity of  air  may  be  admitted  to  the  backs  or  coolers. 
2.  That  the  coppers  be  crccicd  of  a  proper  height  abovt: 
the  mafliing-flage,  that  the  hot  water  may  be  conveyed 
by  means  of  cocks  into  the  mafh-tuns,  and  the  worts  into 
the  coolets.  3.  That  the  fire*places  of  the  copper*  be 
very  neareach  ottier,  that  oneftoker,  or  perTon  who  looks 
after  the  fire,  may  attend  all.  4.  That  the  yai  J  for  coals 
be  as  near  .ns  poifible  to  the  fire-places  of  the  copper. 
5.  That  the  malt  be  ground  near  the  mafli-tuns,  and  the 
mill  ereded  hijgh  enough  th^t  the  malt  may  be  conveyed 
from  the  mill  immediately  into  the  mafli  tuns,  by  meany 
of  a  fquare  wootlrn  rjxjiit  or  jruttcr.  6.  That  the  upper 
backs  be  not  erciikd  above  thirty-trtc  Icct  above  the  re- 
let', on  of  wattr,  that  being  the  ^irc.ttefl  liLigtu  w.itcr  can 
be  raifed  by  means  of  a  common  finale  pump.  7.  That 
the  pumps  which  raife  the  water,  or  liquor,  as  the  brewers 
call  it,  out  of  the  refelroir  into  the  water  backsi  and  t&fot 
fhofe which  faife  the  #ort«  out  6f  die jadi-biidc  ims  tlib 

coppers,  be  placed  fo  that  thev  may  M  IMtked  bf  tbs 

horlc-miU  which  grinds  the  malt. 


oellor,  judges,  fherirts,  or  other  officers,  whcrcbv  a  per- 
Sou  is  (ummoncd)  or  attached,  to  aniwer  in  the  king's 

BaEVE  PEt(ijnEEftk»  the  patcbafing  of  a  writ  or  li- , 
txoce  for  trial  in  the  lung's  courts :  whence  comte  the  j 
preftnt  ur:i;^e  of  paying  fix  fhillings  and  cluht-pencc  fine  ! 
HO  the  king  in  fuit,  tor  monev  due  on  bond,  where  the  debt  | 
b  fntf  pounds,  and  of  ten  uiUiitgs  wheie  it  it  a  hundred  ! 

Brxvb  Db  Rbcto  ii  a  writ  of  right,  or  KceRce,  for  a  - 
^rfon  cjc^ed  to  fue  fir  die  poflcfioA  of  the  tlMt  it- . 

taiocd  fiom  hini. 

BaaVi,  in  mufic,  a  note  or  character  of  time.  In  the 
feitn  of  a  diamood,  or  l<)uafc,  without  any  tail,  and  equi- 
MJMt  to  t«o  meafuics,  or  fimibreves. 

finarE,  or  Br  E  VIS,  in  grammar  :  fyllables  arc  diftin- 
guifhed  into  longs  and  breves,  According  as  they  are  pro- 

jnouni  Lii  quicker  or  more  How. 

.  fiR£  VIl'I',  in  the  French  cuftoms,  denotes  the  grant 
«f  fame  favour  or  donation  &nn  the  king,  in  which  fenfc 
it  pattly  anfwers  to  our  wmant,  and  partly  10  letters 
patent. 

BREVIARY,  a  daily  office,  or  book  of  divine  fervice, 
in  the  Komiih  church,  it  is  compofed  of  matins,  lauds, 
£1^  third,  fixth,  and  ninth  refpefs,  and  the  codl^ae, 

•  orjwft  commuilio. 

The  bteviaiy  of  Rome  is  general,  and  may  be  vfti  in 
all  places  ;  but  on  the  model  of  this  vriri  :i:  nthrrs  have 
itcen  bujlt,  appropriated  to  each  dioctlc,  .m  J  tich  order 
nf  religious. 

The  breviary  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fame  ih  almoil  all 
tiie  churches  and  monafteries  that  fellow  the  Givek  rites: 
the  Greeks  divide  the  pfalter  into  twenty  parts.  In  ge- 
fieral,'  the  Greek  breviary  confifts  of  two  parts,  the  one 
containing  the  office  for  the  cvcnine,  the  other  that  of 
the  morning,  divided  into  matins,  lauds,  hrft,  third,  fixth^ 
and  ninth  vafpCfl,  and  the  compline;  that  is,  of  feven 
dtt&icnt  bowt,  en  eooevnt  of  diat  frying  of  David,  S*f- 
Htt  h  Me  tmuSm  tStti  tiki. 

The  inflitution  of  the  breviary  is  not  very  ancient : 
thcic  have  hcta  mfcrccd  in  it  the  lives  of  the  faints,  full 
of  ridiculous  and  ill  atteded  Aories,  which  gave  occafion 

Slieveral  reformations  of  it,  by  feveral  councils,  particu- 
ly  thofe  of  Trent  and  Coiogn  j  by  feveral  popes,  par- 
tirulTirly  Pius  V.  Clement  VIIJ.  and  Urban  VIII.  alfo  by 
icv  c:»;  cardinals  and  bifbops,  each  loppine;  off  fome  ex> 
travaganccs,  and  bringing  it  nearer  tntuemnplieity  of  the 
t  primitive  offices. 

•  HREVIBUS  A  RoTULfs  LlBER,\NDi?,  a  %vrit  or 
Command  to  a  ft.eriS',  to  deliver  to  his  fuccellbr,  the 
county,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  rolls,  writs,  and 
^her  t^iines  to  his  office  belonging. 

BRt  vfbR,  among  printers,  a  fmall  kind  of  type,  or 
letter,  between  nonpardl  atkd  booneois. 

BREViS,  in  anaioaw,  an  appcMCioa  |»ven  to  feveral 
nnfeles,     account  of  their  ftortneft.  Thus,- 

Baivis  CoBlTl,  i:i  anatomy,  is  a  mufcle  that  rlfes 
bom  the  fupcrior  and  poftcrior  part  of  the  humerus,  and 
by  joning  Its  flefliy  fibres  with  the  brachixus  cxtcrniis 
and  longus,  and  becoming  tendinous,  covers  the  elbow, 
■ttd  is  infened  into  the  olecranium,  to  extend  the  arm. 

Baevis  Radix,  a  mufcle  which  comes  from  thf  ex- 
ternal and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  and  pafing  round  the 
radius,  is  infertcd  into  its  upper  and  fore-part,  below 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  :  this  and  the  longus  radii  arc 
cnlkd  the  fiipinatora,  their  oflice  being  to  tutn  the  palm 
^^iMrdf* 

BftBirispAtMARn  lies  uAder  the  aponeuroSa  «f  the 
palmaris,  ind  arilet  frem  the  bone  of  the  metacarpus. 


Explanation  of  plate  XXtV.  being  a  fe^tion  of  that 
part  of  a  large  brewhoufe  which  contains  the  coppers^ 
malh-tuns,  Ice. 

a  aa  a,  the  coppers. 

I  1  1 1,  coppe  r- pumps,  which  throw  the  wort  out  of 
the  coppers  t.-ito  the  boiling-bacl>. 

a  a  2  2,  boiling-backs.      '  ■ 

3  3,  cocks  to  fupply  the  coppers  witb  'wiM.- 

4^44,  eocks  which  convey  the  water  out  of  tlie  cop- 
pers mtd  the  inaOi-tuns.  The  water  is  cai'ried  from  thefd 
cocks  through  a  wooden  trunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  rnafh- 
tun,  above  which  is  a  falfe  bottom  full  of  fmatl  holes^ 
through  which  the  water .iHfei  and  wets  the  oiafc  in  the 
mafli-tun. 

555,  maA-tons.- 

6  6  6  6  6,  men  mafhing,  or  fti'rriiig  with  Utcnfili/ 
called  oars,  the  malt  and  water  in  the  mafh-tun. 

7,  an  utcnfil  called  an  oar,  ufed  in  mafhing. 

88  8,  the  maflring-ftage^  or  floor  on  which  the  msftw 
tuns  are  placed. 

9  9  9  cocks  for  li-r-MfT  the  wort,  or,  as  brcwerr 
call  it,  the  goods,  out  or  the  mafli-tuns,  into  the  undcr- 
backs. 

10  10  10,  under-backs,  which  receive  the  goods  from 
the  mafli-tuns. 

11,  the  jock-back.  This  back  is  placed  ftmwthing 
lower  than  the  itnder-backsy  and  has  a  communicatioft 
with  them  all ;  and  Ottt  of  thiJ  hadt  the  tfoff  ii  pumped 
into  the  coppers.  * 

i2f  a  wort-pump,  by  which  the  wort  h  ptMbp^ 
out  of  the  jsck-eaci^  in  to  the  coppers:  Thisf 
pump,  as  well  as  thole  4rhich  raife  the  water  frmn  the 
rcurvDlr  into  the  upy  '-.  -bncks,  and  which  c6uld  not  be 
fbcvMi  in  the  fi.'iire,  aic  worked  by  the  horfc-miil  whicll 
grinds  the  malt. 

13,  the  milter,  or  perfon  who  grinds  the  malt, 

14,  aboiliog-curb.  Its  ufe  is  to  prevent  the  woitfiloinir 
boiling  over  the  copper. 

15,  the  mafter>brewer. 

lb,  a  gutter  lor  conveying  thevort  QUt  of  (hiewoiU 
backs  into  the  cooling-backs. 

1 7,  pipes  which  carry  the  wort  from  the  woit-pum^ 
into  the  comwrs. 

BREWING,  the  epetiiion  of  preparing  ale,  or  beer, 
ficB  MMlk.  The. ufual  piocefe  «f  brewing  is  as  follows : 

the 
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Xhe  ingredients  being  rcaJv,  the  wntcr  mufl  he  majc  to 
boil  my  fpeedily,  and  while  boiling;  with  the  greateil 
VioleiiGe  the  fire  mud  be  immediately  damped,  or  put 
out ;  when  the  height  of  the  fteam  U  over*  the  witer  it 
put  into  the  mafliing-tuhtowet  the  maitt  then  fo  much 
ijcing  poured  out  .is  to  m  ike  it  of  a  confiftcncc  iViff 
enough  to  be  rowed  up,  kt  it  (land  thus  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  after  which  another  quantity  of  the  water  is 
added,  and  rowed  up  a»  before  i  at  laft  the  full  quantity 
of  water  it  poorad  upon  it,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
liquor  is  [tuended  to  he  ftrong  or  weak  :  thii  part  of  the 
operation  is  calljd  mifhing.  Afterwards  the  whole  may 
be  left  to  fUnd  two  or  three  hours,  more  nr  icfs,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrcngth  of  the  wort,  or  the  diftcrence  of 
tbeweadicri  then  let  it  run  into  theieedver,  and  maOt 
again  for  a  (ecoad  wort  in  the  fame  maoner  ai  for  the 
firft,  only  the  water  muft  be  cooler,  and  mdl  not  fland 
above  half  the  time. 

The  two  worts  being  mixed  together,  the  quantity  of 
bopldut  is  defigncd  fiay  be  added  thereto,  and  the'  li- 
quor pot  Into  the  copper,  which  being  ciofely  covered 
up,  let  it  boil  gently  for  the  fpace  of  an  hoar  or  two ; 
then  let  the  liquor  into  the  receivcx,  and  the  hops  ftrain< 
ed  from  it  into  the  coolers. 

When  cool,  the  yeaft  15  applied  ;  which  done,  it-it 
left  to  work  or  ferment,  till  it  be  ht  to  tun  up. 

For  (inall  beer  there  muft  be  a  third  mafhing  ;  the 
water  muft  be  near  cold,  and  to  ftand  not  above  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  difcre- 
tion. 

For  double  ale,  or  beer,  the  two  liquors  coming 
from  the  two  fir(i  mafliings  muft  be  ufed  as  liquor  for  a 
third  maflung  of  fte(h  malt.  For  iine  ale,  the  liquor 
thttt  brewed  it  farther  prepared  with  molafles :  inflead  of 
yVaft,  or  baum,  f;.)me  ufc  Caftile  foap,  others  flour  and 
eggs,  others  an  elfcntial  oil  of  barley,  others  a  quintci- 
fence  of  malt^  othert  of  wine,  and  otbert  die  fal  pana- 
riftut. 

In  ordering  veflels  for  the  prefervation  of  beer,  they 

muft  not  atone  tirtic  he  fcalJcd,  ard  ~r  cnothtr  waflicd 
with  cold  water  ;  fomc  rub  the  vcli^.i  *ith  hop-leaves, 
that  come  out  of  the  wort,  and  fo  rinfe  thcni  a^^ain  ; 
then  being  dried  in  the  air,  and  headed,  they  tai^e  a  long 
piece  of  canvas,  and  dipping  it  in  brimftone  make  matches 
thereof,  and  with  a  few  coriander-feeds  fet  Are  thereto: 
otllers  opening  the  bung  let  the  match  bum  in  the  vef- 
JicI,  keeping  in  a->  mu':h  as  t'nty  can  of  the  fulphurcous 
fume,  by  laying  the  bung  lightly  on,  nnd  when  the 
•match  it  burnt,  they  ftop  all  clofe  for  a  little  tirr.c  ;  then 

being  opened,  and  coining  to  the  air,  the  calk  ia  found 
to  be  ts  fweet  as  a  violet. 

BREYNIA,  in  botany,  ;i  rrrnus  of  plants,  whofe  co- 
rolla confifls  of  four  oval  patent  petsls,  and  is  fomewhat 
larger  th">n  the  cup  :  the  fruit  is  a  very  lonj;,  flefty,  cla- 
vatcd,  foft  pod,  formed  of  two  valves,  and  containing 
only  one  ceil :  the  feeds  arc  numerous,  kidney-(hape«l, 
ilcfhy,  and  arranged  longitudinally  in  the  pod. 

BRIAR,  or  Briar  Bush,  the  wild  rofc,  with  large 
hairy  irn.i.  SccRosF. 

BRIBERY,  in  common  law,  is  when  a  pcrfon  inju- 
dicial places,  takes  a  gift  or  reward  of  any  perfon  who 
has  blilineff  before  him,  for  his  doing  his  office,  or  by 
colour  of  his  office,  except  the  king  only,  oalefsitbe 
rnt-it  and  drink. 

BRiBfeRV,  injudicial  or  miniftcru!  officers,  is  puniih- 
ed  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  and  the  lofs  of  office ;  and 
in  a  judg^  it  is  deemed  fo  hcinoui,  that  anciently  it  was 
ptinifhed  as  treafon.  Judges  fervantt  are  puniihable  for 
rrcciviivg  bribes :  and  if  any  judge  refufes  a  bribe  oft'ered 
iiim,  the  perfon  that  offered  it  may  be  puniibed.  Offi- 
cers of  the  cuftoms  talcing  any  bribe,  whercbv  the  crown 
may  be  defrauded,  forfeit  jool.  Candidates  that  bribe 
cleitors,  after  the  tcft  of  writs  of  election,  Ate.  are  d if. 
abled  to  ferve  in  pariianent  $  as  are  liitewiiie  fucb  elec- 
tors, to  vote,  and  to  hold  any  office,  and  ftal)  forfeit 

BRiCIC,  a  fat  reddiih  earth,  formfd  into  long  fquares, 
fourtinches  broad,  and  eight  or  nin:  long,  by  means  of 
a  wooden  mould,  and  then  baited  or  burnt  in  a  Itiin,  to 
ierve  the  purpoTea  of  building. 

Briclti  are  of  great  antiquiqr,  as  appears  by  the  lacted 


v.  iitir.::;  ,  t'.ic  towcr  and  walls  of  Balsylon  btitt- 
with  tncm.    In  the  caft  they  baked  their  britki  in  the 
fun  ;  the  Romans  ufed  them  unburnt,  only  leaving  than 
to  dry  for  four  or  five  years  in  tlie  air. 

0/ the  Matter  iohfre»^B*.JCK»  art  ffwir.— 'Pliny  fayi, 
that  to  make  !H>od  bricks  they  muft  not  confift  of  any 
earth  that  is  full  of  fand  or  gravel,  nor  oi  inch  as  is  grit- 
ty or  flony  ;  but  of  a  grcyifti  marl,  or  whitifti  chalky 
clay,  or  at  leaft  of  a  reddif^  earth :  he  alfo  adds,  that  the 
beft  feafen  for  making  bricli*  it  the  fpring,  becaufe.  If 
made  in  fummcr,  they  uitl  be  fubjedt  to  track,  and  be 
full  of  chinks.  He  directs,  that  the  loam  of  whicb 
bricks  are  made,  be  well  fleeped  and  wcoit^t  with 
water. 

Bricks,  anion^  ut,  are  various,  according  to  their 
various  forms,  dimenlioil},  ufes,  method  ot  making, 
&C.  the  principal  of  which  are,  compafs  bricks,  of  a 
circular  form,  utt-d  in  fLiming  of  walls:  concave,  or 
hollow  bricks,  on  one  lide  gat  like  a  common  brick,  on 
the  other  hollowed,  and  ufed  for  conveyance  of  water: 
feather-edged  bricks,  which  are  like  cooiinon  flatate 
brick?,  only  thinner  on  one  edge  than  the  other,  and 
ufed  for  penning  up  the  britk  pwncls  in  timber  build- 
ings  ;  cogging  bricks  arc  ulcU  for  making  the  indented 
works  under  the  coping  of  walls  built  with  great  bricks: 
coping  bricks,  formed  on  purpofe  for  coping  of  walls: 
Dutch  or  Flemifli  bricks,  ufe-J  to  pave  yards,  orflablci, 
and  for  foap-boilers  vaults  and  ciftems :  clinkers,  fuch 
bricks  as  are  glazed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  making: 
findal  or  famel  bricki  .\rc  fuch  .li  Ke  outmoll  in  a 
kiln,  or  clamp,  and  cuufcqucntly  aic  iuft  and  ufclcfi, 
as  not  being  thoroughly  burnt :  grcst  bricks  are  thofe 
twelve  inches  long,  fix  broad,  and  three  thick,  uliBd  u 
build  fence  walls  t  ptatfter  or  buttreft  brioks  have  a 
notch  at  one  end,  h:ilf  tliL  breadth  of  the  brick  ;  thrir 
ufc  is  to  bind  the  work  which  is  built  of  great  bricks: 
ftatutc  bricks,  or  fmall  common  bricks,  ought,  when 
burnt,  to  be  nine  inches  long,  four  and  a  quancr  bread, 
and  two  and  a  half  thick  }  they  ate  commonly  afeil  in 
paving  cellars,  finks,  hearths,  &c. 

Th*  Mtlhed ef  burning  BhtCK^. — li  .As  arc  burnt  ti- 
ther  in  a  kiln  or  clamp.  Thofe  that  arc  bur  at  in  a  k:!n 
arc  hrft  fet  or  placed  in  it,  and  then  the  kiln  being  co- 
vered with  pieces  of  bricks,  they  put  in  fome  wo<xl,  to 
dry  them  with  a  gentle  fire  ;  and  this  they  continue  till 
the  bricks  are  pretty  dry,  which  is  known  by  the  fmokc's 
turning;  from  a  darkifh  colour  to  a  tranfparcnt  fmoke: 
they  tncn  leave  off  putting  in  wood,  and  proceed  to  nuke 
ready  for  burning,  which  is  performed  by  putting  ia 
biuin,  furxe,  fj^ray,  heath,  brake,  or  fern  faggots i  hot 
before  they  |Hit  in  any  faggots,  they  dam  up  the  mouA 
or  mouths  of  the  kiln  with  pieces  of  bricks,  which 
they  call  (hinlog,  piled  up  one  upon  another,  and  clofe 
It  up  with  wet  brcak-carth,  inftead  of  mortar. 

The  fliintog  they  make  fo  high,  that  there  is  but  juft 
room  above  it  to  thruft  in  a  faggot;  they  then  proceed 
to  put  in  more  faggots,  till  the  kiln  and  its  arche<  loak 
white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  ;  upon 
which  they  (lacken  the  fire  for  an  hour,  and  let  all  cool 
by  degrees.  This  they  continue  to  d«  :ilternately,  beat- 
ing and  flacking,  till  the  ware  be  thoroughly  buiBCt 
which  is  ufually  eSe&td  in  fotty<eight  hours. 

About  London  they  chiefly  born  in  ctanpt,  built  of 
the  bricks,  themfi.  I  .  C5,  .if:cr  the  manner  of  arches  in  kilns, 
wiili  a  vacancy  between  each  brick,  for  the  fire  to  p'ay 
through;  but  with  this  difference,  that  inftead  of  arch- 
ing, they  fpan  it  over  by  making  the  bricks  proied  one 
over  another,  on  both  fides  of  the  place,  for  me  wood 
and  coals  to  lie  in  till  they  meet,  and  are  bounded  by 
the  bricks  at  the  top,  which  clofe  .ill  up.  The 
place  for  the  fuel  is  earned  up  rtrai^ht  o.n  both  tides, 
till  about  three  feet  high  ;  then  they  almoil  till  it  up 
with  wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  of  fea-coal, 
and  then  overfpan  tbe  arcb|  but  they  ibew  fea-coai  alfo 
over  the  clamp  betwixt  all  the  rows  of  bricks  ;  laltly, 

they  kindle  the  wcX'd  which  f'ivcs  fire  to  the  coal,  ar.i 
when  ^11  i:>  buiiit,  they  then  conclude  thcbricki  arc  luf- 
ficienily  burnt. 

BfticK-MAKiHG,  the  art  of  making  and  burning 
bricks. 

Expli- 
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ExplinttioD  ol  Plate  XXV. 

The  upper  compartment  of  rbeplste  il  a  fofytSUnt 
view  of  a  brick  and  die  yard. 

A,  6,  C,  the  kiln,  (he  back  of  which  is  ere^cJ 
againfl  a  mount  of  earth,  nearly  equal  to  (he  height  of 
the  kiln.  The  walls  of  the  kiln  are  ftrengthened  and 
fupported  by  ftrong  buttrcffes  C,  C,  between  which  are 
two  entrances  into  the  kiln.  A,  the  mouth  or  6re  place 
of  (he  kiln. 

D,  £,  a  drying  boufe«  or  long  building}  in  which 
the  bricks  and  riles  arc  dried  in  die  flude. 

F,  the  moulding  houfe,  or  place  where  the  bricks  and 
tiles  arc  made.  It  has  feveral  large  apertures  or  win- 
dows. The  mould,  before  which  the  moulder  ftands, 
is  fHneti  op  a  block  in  the  internal  part  of  the  open  win- 
dow tn  die  end  F,  and  into  this  moald  the  tempered 
c!.iy  is  thro'.vn,  in  order  to  givr  the  brick  or  tilc  its  pro- 
per form  and  hzc,  both  with  icgarti  to  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs.  The  window  at  F,  which  is  covered  by  a 
hanging  tile,  ferves  to  introduce  the  fand  to  the  moulder, 
it  being  abfolutely  necclTary  that  fome  (and,  dud,  &c. 
be  thrown  into  the  mould,  and  over  the  block  on  which 
the  tempered  clay  or  earth  is  laid,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  fticking  to  the  mould  or  block.  The  ihiall  aperture 
is  made  in  order  to  take  away  the  fand  that  tumbles 
«Mnt  unler  the  ftet  of  thi  moulder.  The  other  aper- 
tures* at  tt^  are  for  receiving  the  clay  or  earth  as  it  k 
dug  out  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  be  trod  with  the  feet, 
ana  properly  tempered  In  the  bin  If  r  j  irt  of  the  build- 
ing, repreienicii  at  together  witii  the  pit,  out  of 
which  the  clay  is  dug.  r,  a  tub  half  buried  in  the  earth 
fat  boldiilff  water,  and  one  half  of  its  UMuth  covered  by 
a  board.  'The  fquare  pieces  ofboard  on  vrhich  the  bricks 

or  tiles  are  nrrird  '"rom  the  mn-jl.li; 3^,  '.%tII  t-  the 
ftriker,  &c.  arc  dijit  iiitu  th.i  watci.  «,  j.  (.udli  l.fiJgc 
and  machine  for  drawing  the  water  nccelTary  for  the 
workmen,  and  which  is  conveyed  to  the  tcmpercr,  and 
other  parts  of  the  works  by  means  of  trenches. 

Fig.  1.  A  workman  preparing  and  fmootbing  a  bed, 
or  piece  of  ground,  e^f,  covered  with  fand,  for  drying 
the  bricits  and  tiles  after  they  arc  moulded. 

Fig.  2.  Reprefcnts  another  bed,  a,  b,  d,  prepared  as 
before,  and  two  pcrfons  laying  down  the  bricks  and 
tiles  to  dry.  They  bring  chem  fnm  the  moulder  on 
fquare  pieces  of  board,  which  in  fiune  placet  are  called 
planchetik  tnd  ^  ^ow*  on  (he  fKfmA  beds  to 
dry. 

Fig»3'  The  place  where  the  bricks,  after  having  been 
Ibfpe  time  expofed  to  the  open  air  on  the  beds  dckribcd 
above,  are  piled  up  in  order  to  be  carried  into  the  drying 
bott(iE}.D,  a. 

Lower  compartment  of  the  Plate. 

Fig.  4  and  5.  The  moulding  houfe  narked  F  in  the 

upper  compartment,  laid  open. 

Fig.  4..  Reprefcnts  the  back  part  of  the  moulding 
houfe,  with  the  manner  of  treading  and  tempering  the 
clay.  When  the  eanh  is  fufiicientTy  tempered  it  is  car- 
ried in  parcels  into  the  other  part  of  the  houftf  and  laid 
upon  a  laree  bench,  or  bank,  placed  OA  the  right  fide 
of  the  moulder. 

/"/:^.  5.  The  fore  part  of  tlic  rroulding-houfe,  with 
the  moulder  Handing  before  tiie  block  and  between 
the  l  uge  benches  E,  C,  which  they  call  banks.  The 
ftrfl  is  denned  to  hold  the  tempered  clay,  reprefented 
at  D  ;  antTthe  (ccond  C*  the  fand  A,  which  is  fprsn- 
klcj  on  the  mould  and  block,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
tempered  clay  from  fticking  to  either.  The  fand  is 
rct.iiiied  upon  the  bank  by  means  of  boards  fixed  in 
the  notches  of  the  bracket  6,  and  another  of  the  fame 
Icind  faftencd  to  the  oppofiM  wall.  «,  the  mould  con- 
taining  the  clay,  the  furface  of  wlwch  is  taken  off  very 
i^ntooth  and  level  with  the  ftdes  of  the  mould  by  mc^^ 
-of  the  ftriker,  which  the  moulder  holds  in  his  hands. 
^,  m  trough  fuilofwaterintowbich  the  moulder  dips  the 
flriker,  in  order  to  ptevent  d»e  clay  from  fticking  to  it. 

a  fmall  board  on  which  (he  boy  carries  (he  bricks  af- 
thcy  are  moulded  to  the  beds,  in  order  to  their  being 
^ricd.  E,  an  aperture  throuiih  which  the  land  that 
tumbles  under  the  feet  of  the  moulder  ii  taken  away. 

Fig*  6.  A  plan  of  the  ownikling'houle.  M,  the  pit 
^5 
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where  the  clay  is  dug.         the  window  through  which' 
it  is  thrown  uiio  the  back  part  of  the  moulding-houfe^ 
or  fpace  between  the  apertures  P  and  R.   K,  tfie  bank 

for  holding  the  tempered  earth.  C,  the  bank  for  hold- 
iiif^  the  land,  a  fmall  window,  through  which  the 
fan<i  IS  thrown  upon  the  bank,  c,  the  block  on  which 
the  mould  IS  placed.  />,  the  trough  for  holduig  water* 
F,  the  place  where  the  carrier  ftands  to  receive  the  bricka 
from  the  moulder.  D,  the  tub  for  hddij^  water,  iota 
which  the  carrier  dips  his  planchets. 

Fig.  7.  A  fmall  mould  for  tiles.  The  frame,  which 
is  half  an  inch  thick,  is,  in  the  interior  pan,  from  nine 
to  ten  inches  in  length*  and  fix  in  breadth.  It  has  a 
circular  notch  at  #,  to  receive  the  earth,  in  which  the 
carrier  mdies  the  hole  in  the  tile. 

Fig.  8.  A  large  mould  for  tllei.  It  is  rlitrti  rri  inches 
long  and  eight  broad,  and  has  alfo  a  circular  notch  like 
the  former  tor  making  the  bole  in  the  tile. 

Fig.  9.  A  mould  Sot  bricks.  The  internal  (jiace  is  nine 
inches  long,  four  inehet  and  a  half  broad,  and  tww 
inches  and  a  half  d-cp 

Fig,  10.  A  piece  ol  buaii  ulcd  as  a  ftriker  in  making 
tiles. 

Fig.  II.  A  mould  fitted  to  the  planchets  ufcd  by  the 

carrier. 

Fig.  12.  The  ftriker,  or  tool  with  which  the  OKNildeC 
ftrikes  off  the  fuperfluous  earth  in  making  bricks. 

fig.  ij.  A  planchet,  or  Im.ill  hoard,  ufed  by  theper- 
fon  who  carries  the  bricks  or  tiles  from  the  moulder  to 
the  drying  beds. 

14.  An  inftrumeot  or  tool,  called  by  foms  a 
plier.  Its  ufe  is  to  form  gutter  or  ridge  tiles,  or  fuch  at 
are  convex  on  one  fide  .md  concave  on  the  other,  and 
which  form  they  receive  after  they  are  moulded  by  means 
of  this  tool.  C  is  the  handle  of  the  tool,  D  its  uppeK 
extremity,  and  £  the  tile  as  It  came  from  the  moulder. 

Oil  ^Baiccs,  olive  oil  imbibed  by  heated  btickas; 

which  are  afterward^  hrnVcn,  pur  into  a  retort,  aadthC 
oil  aeain  excradicd  iiuin  laeiu  by  an  open  fire. 

BRICKLAYKR,  a  perfon  who  Jaji  bricki  in  Am 
building  of  waits,  boufeb,  &c. 

Tilers  and  bricklayers  were  incoipOfHed  to  £Iiz. 
under  the  name  of  maner  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  of 
freemen  of  the  myftery  and  art  of  tilers  and  bnck* 
layers. 

BRIDGE,  an  edifice  either  of  ftone  or  timber,  con* 
fifting  of  one  or  more  arches  ereded  over  a  river,  caiiat» 
or  the  like,  for  the  convenient  of  crofiog  or  paiiqg  over 
from  one  fide  to  the  other. 

The  firft  inventor  of  bridges,  as  well  as  of  Ihips  and 
crowns,  is,  by  fome  learned  men,  fuppofed  to  be  Janus  } 
their  reafon  is,  that,  in  feveral  ancient  Greek,  Sicilian, 
and  Italian  coins,  there  are  reprefented  on  one  fide  a 
Janus,  with  two  faces,  and  on  the  other  a  bridge,  or  a 

crown,  or  r:  fh'\]\ 

The  parts  oi  a  bridge  are  the  piers,  or  legs,  pil.x ;  the 
arches ;  the  pavement,  or  way  over  far  cattle  and  car- 
riages, the  foot- banks  on  each  fide  for  foot  paiGrnnrs } 
the  rail  or  parapet  which  indofes  the  whole i  and  dKbut- 
ments,  or  ends  of  the  bridge  on  the  banks. 

Bridges  are  a  fort  of  edifices  very  difficult  to  execute, 
on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  laying  foundations, 
and  walling  under  water.  The  earliell  rules  and  inftruc- 
tions  relating  to  the  building  of  bridges  are  given  hf 
Leon  Baptifta  Alberti,  Archit.  1.  8.  Others  were  after- 
wards hid  down  by  I^dladio,  1.  3.  Serl  >,  1.  3.  c.  4  and 
Scammozzi,  !.  5.  all  of  which  are  colleaedby  M  Blon- 
del,  Cour?  d'Archit.  P.  5.  1. 1.  p.  tiq.Jiq.  The  bcft  of 
them  are  alio  given  by  Goldman,  Baukunft,  I.4.  c.  4. 
p.  it4,  and  Hawkfmoor's  Hi0ory  of  London  Bridge, 
p.  20.  fif.  M.  Gaulier  has  a  pieces  ^'f^'*  ^  bridges, 
ancient  and  modern.  Trait,  dr',  P  nts.  Paris  1716,  12*. 

The  conditions  required  ui  budges  are,  that  thty  be 
well-defigned,  commcKiious,  durable,  and  fuitably  deco- 
rated. The  piers  of  ftone  bridges  are  to  be  equal  in 
number,  that  there  may  be  one  arch  in  the  middle  whera 
commonly  the  current  is  ftrongeft  :  their  thicknefs  is  not 
to  be  Icfs  than  a  fixth  part  of  the  fpan  of  the  arch,  nof 
more  than  a  fourth.  They  arc  commonly  guarded  in 
front  with  an  angular  ftarling,  or  fpur,  to  break  the  force 
of  the  omwtf  iboa^  this  igfeat*  it  fomctimei  alio 
4  F  tunwA 
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Ciiraed  femkiicularly  :  in  the  ancient  bridges  it  is  always 
k  rtg>it  angle,  which  hss  thc  ndvailtaee of  being  ftnnger 
^ad  more  durable  than  acute OBCt.  The  ftrongeftarches 

are  thofc  whole  fweep  is  a  compleat  fcmicirrlc  ;  as  for  the 
rails,  the  height,  ornaments,  and  the  like,  ihcy  aic  lef  t  to 
di&ICtion.  It  is  even  complained,  that  nodemonftrative 
BCtlbiu  are  given  of  the  feveral  proportions  of  the  molt 
cflenriti  pans  of  bridges }  nntch  of  which  is  ftill  left  to 
the  difcretion  of  the  builder,  to  be  regulated  according  to 
the  cifcumftances,  dcfien,  place,  maj;!utude,  &c.  of  the 
d^gned  edifice.  Mr.  Gautier  wKbcs,  that  in.ithcir.atic 
perlora  would  take  the  (Vrudure  and  proportions  of 
bridges  into  their  confideration,  in  order  to  bring  thinn 
to  more  ceruinty  and  precifion,  founded  on  unvariable 
geometrical  truth.  Somcihmg  of  whkh  kind  has  been 
attempted  by  M.  dc  la  Hire,  i:i  Aftm.  Acad.  R.  Sdtr.c. 
itif.  1712,  J).  70,  and  the  Marquis  dc  i'Hofpitalt  in  Jti. 
£rud.  Lipf.  1695,  p.  56. 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  bridges,  we  fiuU  endca» 
vour  to  render  it  at  dear  as  may  be,  by  the  folutions  to 
the  following  problems. 

Problem  i.  To  find  the  n.-iturc  of  the  extrados  V  P  X 
(plate  XXlil.  fig.  12.)  of  the  propolVJ  circular  arch 
Alf  y,  fttcb  that  the  pans  thereof  lhail  be  in  cquilibrio 
h^theweizhts  of  the  vouflburs  alone,  without  the  help 
ef  atiy  wallor  coait-rfnrr,  provided  onlv  that  the  abut- 
ments be  of  fufiicita:  Itrciii^th  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
whole  arch. 

Soiutioo.  Let  B  be  the  center  of  the  circular  arch 
AiYt  AB  its  vertical  radius,  B  K  the  horizontal  one, 
at  right  an^le'?  to  each  other;  and  fuppofe;</m»,  (whofe 
jointj  If  (/,  mn,  being  produced,  would  pafs  through  the 

center  B)  one  of  the  vouflbiis,  who(c  cxtrados^w  is  re- 
quired.   Produce  B  A  to  O,  fo  that  the  axis  of  the  itcy 
ftone  QJPVZ  may  he  of  the  given  length  ;  draw  an  in 


mEi  and  alfo  </G  pcrpcii.hci  In  .  >  m  E.  On  B,  as 
tenter  with  the  radius  li^,  (.ii  lcTibc  the  arch  imer- 
feiiing  B  m«  in  6  J  let  R  and  T  be  the  point*  in  which 
the  joints  Bf  and  B«,  imcrfcft  the  horizontal  line  AT. 
The  angles  Y  dl^.  A  R  H  or  AT  B  arc  equal,  becaufe 
t)f  the  parallels  A  R,  Yd,  and  the  indefinitely  fmall  arch 
dm  ;  moreover,  the  ii.-k's  FJC],  H  ,/rj,  being  rieht 
'ones,  the  triangles  BF</,  mGJ,  will  be  fimilar.  Put 
AB=s«,BF=»,  F<i*=y,rfG=FE=«,Gm=/,  B;=^ 
and  B  0=/}  then  B F  :  B  J; : MG  :  //; ./ ,  that  is,  a  :  ^ :  ; 

>:fj=md;  andagajnBF:  F</::BA:ARi  whence 
AR=^',  whofetiixionS!±i^*=RT.  Now,  be- 

u  It* 

caufe  a'  +  »*=a<i,  we  have  it—^^t  let  this  value  of  be 

11 

lubllituted  in  the  above  cxpreffion  for  R  T,  k  becomes, 
It  appears  by  Corol.  3.  Pioblem  XLL  of  Qavk'i 
Mechanics,  that  if  TR  be  multiplied  by  Ibme  conftant 

quantity  as  the  proJu£l  will  expound  the  weight  wifh 
•whi;  h  the  vaulitjir  dn  mutl  be  chai^cJ,  ia  order  to  prc- 
fcrve  the  equilibrium  of  the  arch.  Now  z%  the  folid  part 
of  the  arch  is  comprifed  between  two  vertical  planes,  it 
is  evident,  that  die  faces  of  the  vouffinrs,  which  are  the 
trapc'z.i.1  gJmn,  or  r  </«/>,  may  fcrvc  to  expound  the 
weights  of  the  voulToiti  ;  thercfotc  g d m p  will  always;  be 


equal  to 


But  by  rcafon  of  the  ficnilar  fetors 


Brfw,  we  have  ffd(«')  :      -  H 

'Bdm  (ii>t  ^)         (**-««x       hence?!:? X 


l^t^.'Ltj^  and>i— «*=^^,  from  whence  we  get 
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1=7  X  i/p—a"  +  «'  jl  draw  the  ordinate  g  I  to  the  jxjj 
OB}  thenwiUBIbeafwirth  proportional  to  Bd;BF,8G. 
and  is  therefore  equal  to  %//y--<i*-t-a*t'hicnc»tliiifM,- 

flrudtion  : 

Take  the  kcy-ftone  Q.P  V  ZQ^at  pleafure,  the  tines 
V  Z,  P  tendioe  to  the  center  B,  From  A,  dra* 
the  horiconta]  line  C  AT;  and  from  the  center  li,  with 
BO  as  radius,  defcribc  the  circular  arch  O  C,  meeting 
TAC  in  C  i  t;ikc  any  poiiu  ai  plcafure,  as  d,  upon  the 
intrados,  and  make  A  H  equal  to  the  perpendicular  dif- 
tance  of  d  from  the  radius  B  K.  Draw  C  H,  make  ij  I 
=  H  C ;  and  from  I,  draw  I  ^,  meeting  B  d  produced  iq 
gt  which  will  be  one  point  in  the  required  extradns ;  j„ 
the  fame  manner  other  points  may  be  found,  by  which 
the  extraJos  ()  ^' X  rr.ay  he  determined. 

If  A  D  (plate  XXllI.//.  11.)  be  a  given  arch,  v^hofc 
eatrados  is  /T  N,  axis  A  ^,  femifpa^  ba,  and  A  *  the 

S'ven  height  of  the  vencx  of  the  required  cxtrado^  ri,,m 
at  of  the  arch ;  and  from  A,  a  right  line  A  M  \>  be 
draw  n  p-iLiHcI  t  j  the  horizontal  line  *  j  ;  alfo  through 
aiiy  pouu  a  right  line  parallel  to  Ai;  then  will  T# 
(A  i <7  being  a  quadrant  of  a  circle),  the  height  of  the 
cxtrados  above  the  point  *  of  the  propofed  arch,  be  in- 
vcrfely  as  the  cube  of  "the  right  fine  #  But  if  A  /  «  be 
the  arch  of  an  cllipfi!,  ;  then  having  firft  mult  iplicj  the 
fquare  tti  e  d,  by  the  fquure  of  the  fcmi-tranfveilc  *«t,an<i 
the  fquare  ot  the  h  i/.^}iital  diftance  AM,  by  chelbuaxe 
of  the  Icmi-coisj  ;L'atc  .\  and  fubtraded  one  pioduft 
from  the  other,  the  hcijjt  sTof  the  required  cxtiado* 
will  be  diiaaiy  as  that  diiereiKe,  and  invcrlely  as  thecute 
j  of  id. 

If  the  propnTed  arch  be  the  curve  of  an  hyperbola* 
then,  having  multiplied  the  fquaie  of  the  dit  by  that  tf 
the  femi-ordinate  id,  and  the  f^uam  of  the  horizontal 
difiances  A  M,  by  the  correfpondmg  part  A  i  of  the  axis, 
and  taken  the  fum  of  thofe  praduds,  the  latio  the 
heights  tT  will  be  compounded  of  the  dired  ratio  of 
thofe  fums,  and  inverfc  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  the  heiehts 
d,.  M.  I  .rr-nt'.  gjtf « w  PsJAm^  A  Mjuhmotmi, 
vol.  3.  p.  168. 

Problem  a.  To  determine  t)ie  ibickacfi  of  the  piers 
necenary  to  fuflain  in  cquflibrto  the  paru  of  a  pnifwttd 
fcmi-circul.ir  arch. 

Solutinn.  Let  .S  Z  (ptateXXIlI./[f.  16.)  be  one  of  the 
required  piers  of  the  femi-circular  arch*  whole  ludf  isie> 
prefented  by  B  E  D G.  Through  L.  the  midAe  of  F C, 
draw  M  K  parallel  to  Z  A,  and  produce  P  Z  to  iM.  Lrt 
fall  LV  perpendicular  upon  A  B  ;  and  from  L  draw  LO 
at  right  anglL-s  to  I,  A,  meeting  the  perpendicular  P  O  in 
O.  From  Qj  the  ccjitci*  of  gravity  oJ  the  voufToir  CE, 
let  fall  (^R  perpendicular  upon  the  bafc  S  P  of  the  pier, 
bifea  PS  in  Ti  call  L  K  or  K A,  a,  LA,  i,  B  V,  c\ 
Z P,  Z B  or  R  S,  |,  PS, 7 ;  then  will  M  L  or  M N 
be  equal  to  f+v,  andMP=<i  +  </;  confeljucntly  N 
a+d-t-^i.  Put  4>+d-f=/,  then  N  P=/— ^,  and  P  R 
sy*»;.  If  for  the  fvrfaoe  of  the  vouffibir  CG,  or  its 

equal  CE,  wt  pot  n',  then  will  —  cxprefs  the  force  of 

a 

(he  V  ifT  ir  ii-  iVf  dircflion  L  (>.  By  fimilar  the  trian- 
gles LKA,  NOP,  wc  have  I,  A  {/>)  :  f.K  (.7)  NP 

(f-y) :  P  O  equal  to"-— 12,  wiiica  bang  multiplied  by 

— ,  gives  >i*f—n*y  for  the  force  a£Ung  at  right  angles 

upon  the  arm  PO  of  the  lever  R  PO,  whofe  center  of 
nation  is  P  }  therefore,  by  the  well  known  propcrtiu 

of  the  lever,  n*x  7^  and       are  the  i^pcdive  forces 

2 

aaing  It  the  points  T,  in  a  diitaioii  perpendicniar  to 
the  hoiizon  j  mi confeqnently  iinf-'nuj=.£iZ+  m*f 
t»-  From  iliii  cqvstioii*  by  compleMiiig  tfce  fi|uan 


ss  *  X  ^ani+a**  this,  when  11=: a,  heeomcsf/s. 
4.  g0t  oonleqiiently  i  ^^^^i  let  tbi*  value  of  *  be 
JuUtitund  in  the  eqiutioo  i=7V^a#^-(-«V  it  becomes 


and  proper  ndoaton,  we  get ;  =  JlZI^Zr^^' 


aw' 


When  the  extrados  of  the  arch  BDH  (plate  XXIU. 
fig.  14.)  is  lenninaied  hy  a  horicontal  line  Q,X  j  then, 

iiavinj 
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hmag  token  FC  =  DG»  and  drawn  L O  perpendicular 
to  FC,  ill  tlie  middle  point  L  as  fcefore,  and  other  things 
remaining  itiii  the  fame,  put  M  P:=/;  then  by  the  finnlar 
iI^A,  PON,  we  have  L  A  :LK;:PN:PO» 


whence  PO=^^^y^.  New  the  abfolate  weight 

of  the  vou!lo:r  CWG  D,  here  fuppofcd  =  n\  is  to  the 
force  thaeof,  aaing  in  the  diredion  LO,  as  LK.  :  L  A 
hr  the  oatura  of  bodiei  refting  upon  inclined  planes,  and 

iitheRibneqtialco^  which,  belac  jndtiplied  by 

PO,  bccows  fnn-tnn-n*y  :  and  this  produ^  muft, 
by  the  nature  of  the  lever,  be  equal  to  the  weight  ot  the 
pier  PQ.K.  S,  multiplied  by  PT  i  hence  this  equation, 

/,»_,»«-i,*^=  ii',  finm  whencewe  get  >=y»-7 + 
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the  fierce  a^ing  upon  O  in  the  tIjre£^ion  LO  maybf 
expounded  by  !l       which  hL-in-  uiuIcijilit-J  by  PO.givci 

^/"^  _  Ts*y;  for  the  force  aaing  upon  P  at  ihc  diftancc 
« 

P  O,  which,  by  the  property  of  the  lever,  muft  be  equiJ 
to  tbe.foraeaAingiipMitbepointDt  atthadiftanceof 

hair  PS  <lwieffom.  But  this  b  expounded  by 

a 

hence  f/".?  —  «  «  ^  s=  -ClI  j  and  conie^uently  jf  =3 


d 

Problem  To  Jcfcrmlne  the  thickncfs  o  f  the  p^crs 
necei&ry  to  luliain  in  cquihbrio  the  parts  ot  a  propolcd 
fani-elliptical  arch. 

SdutioD.  Let  S  Z  (plate  XXIII.  15  )  b«  one  of 
die  required  piers  of  the  femi-elliptical  arch,  whole  half 
Is  reprefentcJ  bv  HKC^D.  From  the  middle  of  the 
arch  B  D,  draw  I.  O  *  tangent  to  that  point,  and  erefl 
the  perpendicular  LA,  which  produce  to  A.  From  L, 
let  fall  P O  perpendicular  upon  I-O;  and  through  L, 
dnw  M  I .  (T  narall^l  to  the  fLtni-tranverfc  axis  BH 


V 


fall  P O  perpendicular  upon  I-O;  and  t 

 *  MLK^  parallel  to  the  fctni-tranverfc 

Put  LK=<i,  K  A=*,  LA=f,  B  V=rf,  BS=/,  MP=^, 
for  th<  lurfaceof  the  vouffoir  CG,  nearly  equal  to 
the  fimilar  triangles  LK  A,  I,  MN, 


FB,  ZB-v.    Hv    „  ^ 

vre  have  A  K  :  KL  ::  LM:  MN;  whence  M  N  = 

"  and  thence  NP=  1  ;  

the  fimilar  triangles  LKO,  N  OP,  we  get  P  O  = 
gi—ad—ay 


and  ui^ain, 


by 


Now  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  vouffoir  L  F  G  D,  is 
to  its  prclTure  upon  Ft,asLKtoLAi  confequently 

2^xCi=f!^Z^,  espnflea  the  iiaKe  aaing  npon  the 

pout  O,  in  the  difedkm  LO.   On  Ae  other  hand,  the 

lefifianee  of  the  pierS  Z  win  beexprefled  by-^  -f  •/ 

(P  T  heing  cipial  to  T  S,  and  P  confidered  as  the  center 
of  motion  of  the  lever  OPT):  hence,  by  maitmg  the 

force  and  rcfiftancc  equal,  we  (hall  haveCJL— rfe»— 
s*  J  s  ZZL  +  «p  /  }  and  coniequently  f  s 


2  dri'     4.  n 

Probkm  4.  1  u  determine  the  thickncfj  of  the  piers 
ncceflary  to  fupport  in  equilibrio  the  prepofed  voufloirs, 
when  ranged  in  a  ri^ht  liue. 

Solution.  Upon  L  F  {fig.  13.)  the  given  diftancc  be- 
tween the  piers  defcribe  an  equilateral  triangle  XiAF; 
acul  divide  its  Iwife  LF,  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there 
arc  vcuiroira.  From  A,  draw  through  thofe  points  of 
divifion  right  lines  terminating:  in  the  indefinite  right  line 
GI  (drawn  parallel  to  LF,  at  .1  ^ivcn  diftance  therefrom) 
itt  the  points  K,  C,  O,  &c.  From  L  dnw  L  O  at  right 
angles  to  A  D,  and  from  P  let  fiU  PO  perpendicular 
thcr't-on.  Produce  K L  to  M,  and  draw  AKCpciyen- 
dicular  loLF.  Put  KL  =«  K  A=*,  MP=/,  LM=^, 
and  »*  for  the  area  of  L  DC  K, 

The  triangles  AKL,  LMN,andNOP,  arc  fimilarj 


lieiiceKA(*);KL(«)::LM(,):MN^^ji  and 
cenfequently  NP=  (tl^  Again,  AL  (a«]  :  A  K 

9 

(i)  ::NP  iP^)  :  ?0^^'r 


The  abblute 


2  a 


ctgjbi  of  LP  C  K  is  to  its  force  upon  the  pier  SM,  as 
I«K  (0  LAi  but  LA  ia  double  to  LK.  TbercfiKe 


wc 


In  the  bridges  of  Avigjion,  St.  Ffprit,  and  Lyon^ 

there  is  this  remarkable  that  they  arc  i:ni  ftraight,  eipeci- 
ally  the  two  former,  but  bent,  haviiig  angle,  whofc 
convexity  is  turned  towards  the  ftream  to  break  the  fore* 
thereof ;  the  pont  St.  Efprit,  Dr.  Robinfon  obferves* 
is  bowed  in  many  places,  making  unequal  angles,  eQiC' 
ciall^  in  thofe  parts  where  the  llrcam  is  ftrongefl. 

The  famous  bridge  of  Venice,  called  the  Rialto,  con- 
fifts  but  of  a  lingle  arch,  and  that  a  flat  or  low  one, 
paiSng  for  a  mafter-piece  of  art,  being  built  in  1591, 
on  the  dcfign  of  Michael  Angelo:  the  fpan  of  the  arch 
is  nincqr-eigbt  feet  and  a  huf,  and  tu  height  aboM 
die  water  only  twenty-three  feet.— Poulet  alfo  mentions 
a  bridge  of  a  finj^lc  arch  in  the  city  of  Munfler  in  Both- 
ni.i,  much  bolder  than  that  of  the  Rialto  at  Venice.  ^ 
But  thefc  are  nothing  to  a  bridge  in  China,  built  from  ' 
one  mountain  to  another,  cooiwing  of  one  iiogle  arch* 
400'  cttbita  long,  and  500  cubits  high,  whence  it  if 

called  the  flying  bridge,  a  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the 
Philofophica!  '1  ranfadlions.  Kirchcr  alfo  fpcaks  of  a 
bridge  in  the  fame  country  360  perches  long  without an]f 
arch,  fupported  only  by  300  pillars. 

Among  all  the  bridges  of  the  ancients,  that  built  b» 
Tnyaa  over  .the  Danube  is  allowed  to  be  the  grandeft.  Ic 
was  compofed  of  twenty  arches  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  hfij^ht,  and  their  opening  from  one  pile,  or  pier, 
to  another  was  one  hundred  ana  ftxiy  feet.  The  pierc 
of  this  fine  bridge  are  ftill  to  be  fcen  in  the  middle  of 
the  Danube.  It  was  cxeded  between  Servia  and  MoU 
davia,  a  litde  abo¥e  Nicopolu. 

Wttdtn  Bridges,  called  by  the  Latins,  ^«n2^i  fulliil^ 
confift  of  beams  and  joifts,  fuftained  by  puuchions, 
well  cramped  and  bound  together. 

Stuiminus  has  a  diflertation  eajwefs  on  the  ftrudure 
of  a  wooden  bridge.   I^fp.  it  Pmitt  Su^t,  Framtf, 

»7^9-,    ^  .... 

Rujhen  Bridc;E,  fs\rA  <u  jsnc,  is  made  of  large  fhcives 

of  ruihes  growing  in  marlhy  grounds,  which  they  co- 
ver over  with  boards  or  planks  j  they  ferve  for  crofling 
ground  that  is  boggy,  miry,  or  rotten. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  a  fort  of  fubitaneous  bridccs 
made  by  the  foldiers,  of  boats,  or  fometimcs  of  ca&s, 
leathern  bottles,  or  bags,  or  even  of  bullock's  bladders 
blown  up,  and  faiteaed  together,  called  afcogafri.  Pitifc. 
L.  y}>it.  t.  2.  p.'  464.  fiq.  wc.  Ponttt.  Du  Cange  Glofu 
Lau  t.  i.  |i.  350.  M.  Couplet  gives  the  firu&ure  ol  a 
portable  bridge,  200  feet  long,  eafily  taken  afunder  and 
put  together  again,  and  which  forty  tncn  may  carry.— • 
Vid.  Du  Haaicl,  llijh  Rig.  Mad.  Hcitnc.  1.  3.  §  5.  c.  4, 

P-  273- 

Freaicr  fpeaks  of  a  wonderful  Itind  of  bridge  at  Apu- 
rima  in  Lima,  made  of  ropes,  fonned  of  the  barh  of  a 

tree. — Vid.  Yrcz.  /'c/T-  Siut!!-Sici,  p.  184. 

PtndiHt  ot  Hanging  Bridges,  ca.]hd  z\fo  Phlbfcfblcal 
BRiOGe&,  are  thofe  not  fupported  cither  by  pofts  or  pil- 
lars, but  hun^  at  l.irgc  in  the  air,  only  fupported  at  the 
two  ends,  or  butrntats.  Inftanccs  01  fuch  bridges  are 
en  by  Palladio  and  others.— Vid.  Vogcl's  Moitrn. 
au-KunJi.  lab.  a6.  ylj.  Wolf.'L.  Math.  p.  277.  voc, 
Bruckc.  Kirch.  Alund.  SuLitrr.  1.  i.  c.  3.  t.  i.  p.  14. 

Dr.  Wallis  gives  the  dcfign  of  atimber-bndgc,  fevcnty 
feet  long,  without  any  pillars,  which  may  be  ufeful  in 
fome  ^aces  where  pillars  cannot  conveniently  beereded. 
PttiL  Trmf.  No.  163.  p.  714. 

Dr.  Piuc  nflurcs  us,  that  there  was  formerly  a  large 
bridge  over  the  calUc-ditch  at  i'utbury  in  StatfordOiiic, 
onde  of  pieces  of  tifliber>  none  much  above  a  yard  long. 
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ihi  yet  not  Tupported  widerneatli,  either  tHdK  pillsn  or 

arch-work,  or  any  fort  of  prnp  whatever.  VM,  Plot. 
Nat.  HtJI  Stafcrd.  c.  9.  §.  88.  p.  383. 

Z)r^ray- Bridge,  Pint  Sukiuttariui,  is  fuch  a  one  as  is 
biadc  fad  only  at  one  end  with  hinges,  fo  that  the  other 
CfMl  any  lie  lifted  up ;  in  which  cafe  the  bridge  Hands 
torjgbt,  to  prevent  the  palTage  of  either  difidi  or  moat. 

Toere  are  others  maoe  to  draw  back  to  hinder  the  paf- 
fage,  and  to  thruil:  over  again  to  afford  a  p  Ti^t  ■  and 
others,  which  open  in  the  middle,  half  of  which  turns 
away  to  one  fide,  and  the  other  haJf  to  the  other ;  being 
joined  again  at  pleafure :  but  tbey  have  thta  inconve- 
nience, that  one  half  of  them  mnaiits  on  the  enemy's 
fide. 

Ffying-BRinc.z,  Psnt  mJeni,  or  Pnu  duller lui.,  an  np- 
pellation  given  to  a  bridge  m.Tcle  of  pontoons,  leather 
boats,  hollow  beams,  caflcs,  or  the  like,  laid  on  a  river, 
and  covered  with  planks,  for  the  pal&ge  of  an  army. 

FIjing-BtLiDGty  PtHtvolanty  more  particularly  denotes 
a  bridge  compofed  of  one  or  two  boats  joined  together  by 
a  fort  of  flooring,  fiirrounded  with  a  rail,  or  ballul- 
tiade  \  having  alfo  one  or  more  maftj,  to  which  is  fif- 
tuied  a  cable,  fupported,  at  proper  diftances,  by  boats, 
ttid  extended  to  an  anchor,  to  which  the  other  end  ia  faf> 
lened,  in  the  middle  oFthe  water :  by  which  contrivance, 
the  bridge  becomes  movable,  like  a  [n'ru!ij1ijm,  from  otic 
fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  without  any  other  help  than 
the  rudder. — Such  bridges  fometimes  alfo  confift  of  two 
flories,  for  the  quicker  pafiaee  of  a  great  number  of  men, 
orthathothinfiintiyaMcavidry  may  pafsatdiefine  tine. 

See  Plate  XXVL  which  leprefeata  «  ft]pifig.btidge  of 
this  kind. 

The  upper  compartmrnt  of  the  plate  marked  fig.  i. 
is  a  perfpcdivc  view  of  the  courfe  of  a  river  and  its  two 
iMliks. 

a,  t,  e.  </,  two  long  boats  «r  batttaux,  which  fupport 

the  flying- bridge. 

G  H,  K  L,  two  marts  joined  at  their  tops  by  two 
tranfvcrft.-  pieces,  or  beams,  and  a  central  arch,  and 
Ibpported  in  a  vertical  pofition  by  two  fair  of  fluowdi, 
ttid  two  chains  LN,  H  R. 

M,  a  horle,  or  croTa'piece  over  which  the  rope  or  ca- 
ble M,  F,  f,  /,  th.it  lidca  or  hoUa  the  bridge  againft 
the  current,  pailes. 

E,  a  rdl  or  windlafa  round  which  the  rope  M,  F, 
*,fti»  wound.' 

tf,  I,  die  rudders. 

A  R,  and  C  D,  two  portions  of  bridges  of  boats  faf- 
tcncd  to  the  bank  on  each  lidc,  and  between  which 
the  flying  hrid:rc  moves  ID  pafllflg  from  UK  fideof  the 
river  to  the  other. 

#,  chains  fupported  by  two  punts,  or  fmaJl  lat- 
bottomed  Ixiats  :  there  are  five  or  ux  of  thefe  punts  at 
about  forty  fathoms  from  one  another.  The  firft,  or 
farilu  f!  from  the  hridL'c,  }>  moored  with  anchora  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

fig.  2.  is  a  plan  of  the  fame  bridge. 

«t  k, J,  the  two  boats  that  lupport  it. 

K  and  G,  die  two  nafls, 

K  G,  the  tnnfverfe  pieoe  or  beam  ever  whidi  die  ca- 
ble pal&s. 

'  £,  the  rol],  or  windlafi,  Muiil  which  the  rape  or 
cable  is  wound, 
a,     the  rudders. 

O,  a  boat. 

r,  one  of  the  punts,  orlmail  flit- boaomed  boats  that 
fupport  the  chain. 

N,  N,  pumps  for  extra^Ung  the  water  out  of  the 
boats. 

P,  P,  capftans. 

Fig.  3.  Lateral  elevation  of  the  bridge. 

<7,  r,  one  of  the  boats. 

a,  the  rudder. 

E,  the  roll,  or  windlafs. 

M,  the  horfet  or  cn>fa»piece* 

G  H,  one  of  the  mafts. 

E,  M,  U,  F,  the  ciMf. 

In  this  view  the  baluRrade  running  along  the  Hdcof 
the  bridge  is  plainjy  exhibited. 

Fig.  4.  Elevation  of  the  hinder,  or  flcm  part  of  the  I 
bridge.  I 
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a,  h,  the  two  boats. 

G  H,  K  L,  the  two  mafts. 

H  L,  the  upper  tranfverfe  beam; 

p,  y',  the  lower  tranfverfe  beam.  Of  that  over  which 
the  cable  paiTes,  and  on  which  it  Aides  from  one  m4t 

to  the  other  i  this  beam  is  therefiKe  alwap kept  mfl 

greafed. 

P  kt  f  g>  flirowds  extending  from  the  fides  of  the 

bridge  to  the  tops  of  the  mafl.-.. 

M,  the  horie  or  crofs-piccc  over  which  the  c^lc 
pafles  to  the  roll  or  windlafs  £. 

Fljingt  or  /ZMti^-BftiooB,  is  ordinarily  made  of  im 
fmall  bridges,  laid  one  over  the  other,  in  fijch  nunaer, 
as  that  the  uppermoft  ftrctchcs  and  runs  out,  by  the  help 
of  certain  cords  ninninE^  through  puUies  placed  along 
the  fides  of  the  under-bridge,  which  pufh  it  forwardi  ri|| 
the  end  of  it  joins  the  place  it  ts  defigned  to  be  fixt  on. 

When  theie  two  bridges  are  ftretched  out  to  their  fall 
length,  fo  that  the  two  middle  ends  meet,  they  are  not 
to  be  above  four  or  five  fathoms  long  i  becaufe,  if  longer, 
they  will  break. 

Their  chief  uic  is  for  furpriiing  out-woiks,  or  pofii 
that  have  but  narrow  moats. 

In  the  Memoiis  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  mt 
find  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  Hoating  bridge,  which 
lays  i  t  fe  1  f  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.    Vid.  Sffi, 
R.  SiifK...  an.  1713.  p.  1 04. 

lijanct  efCemmmicati*n  is  a  bridge  made  over  a  river, 
by  which  two  armies,oi-  forts, feparated  by  the  nver,lune 
a  free  communication  with  each  other. 

JJridces  B-r:-  arc  either  made  cf  ropprr  or  nModcn 
boat  s,  faftcncu  w  ah  ftakcs,  or  anchori,  a;.d  i^.;  J  over  with 
planks. 

One  of  the  raoft  notable  exploits  of  Julius  Cx£u'  wai 
the  expeditious  making  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine. 
Modern  armies  carry  copper  or  tin  boats,  called  pontoons, 
to  be  in  leadinefs  for  the  making  bridges;  frvera)  of  thefe 

being  jo:i::  1  n  !e  by  fide  till  they  reach  acre';;  tKc  river, 
and  planks  laid  over  them,  make  a  plane  for  the  mca  to 
march  on. 

There  are  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Beaucaiie  sad 
Rouen,  which  iVe  and  ^11  with  the  water,  and  diat  at 

Seville  ii  faid  to  exceed  them  both. 

The  bridge  of  boats  at  Rouen,  built  in  lieu  of  d« 
ftately  ftone  oridge  ereded  there  by  the  Romans,  is  re» 
prefeoted  by  a  modem  wiiter  as  thie  wonder  of  the  pe- 
fent  age.  It  always  floats,  and  rifes  and  falls  with  die 
tide,  or  as  the  land-waters  fill  the  rivrr  It  :?  near -co 
yards  long,  and  is  paved  with  ftone,  juft  as  the  flrccts 
arc  ;  carriages  with  the  greateft  burdens  go  over  it  with 
eafe,  and  men  and  hottes  with  fafety,  though  there  arc  no 
rails  on  either  hand.  The  boats  are  very  firm,  and  well 
moored  with  ftronc  chains,  and  the  whole  well  looked 
after,  and  conftantly  repaired,  though  now  very  old. 

Bridge,  in  gunncrv  ,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  between  the  two  tranfums  of  a  gun  carriage,  on  which 
the  bed  leAi. 

Bkioci,  in  Riufic, « term  for  that  part  of  ftriapd  »- 
flrutnents  over  whidi  the  ftrings  ai«  ftreiclMd.  The 

biid^  of  a  violin  is  about  one  inch  nod  U  quarter  h%h> 
and  near  an  inch  and  a  halt  long. 

fiRIDLK,  in  the  menage,  a  contrivance  made  of  (haps 
or  thongs  of  leather,  and  pieces  of  iroa^  in  order  to  keep 
a  horfe  in  fobfeAion  and  eibedieiiee. 

The  fcvfrai  parts  of  a  bridle  arc,  the  bit,  or  fnaffle; 
the  head-flail,  or  leathers  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
rings  of  the  bit  ;  the  filict,  over  the  forehead  and  under 
the  fore-top}  the  throat-band,  which  buttons  Uonx  the 
licad  band  under  the  throat ;  the  reins,  or  lung  tbongs 
of  leather,  that  come  from  the  rings  of  the  bit,  and,  be* 
ing  caft  over  the  horfe's  head,  the  rider  holds  diem  In  bis 
^and  ;  the  nofe-band,  going  through  loops  at  the  back 
of  the  head-ftall,  and  buckled  under  xhic  cheeks  t  tb« 
trench  }  the  cavdan|  the  saaRingial}  and  the  c^af- 

h  alter. 

BRiDts-Mm^  IS  the  horlemni's  left*hand,  the  right 

hand  ti        the  fpear  or  fword-hand. 

To  jwniiiw  t)>t  Bridle,  i»  faid  of  a  horfe  that  has  tea 
wide  a  mouth,  and  too  fmall  a  bit-moutb. 

BftiPLS,  Fr4nam%  in  anatomy.   See  die  article  Fa£' 
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^RtDtts,  in  naval  afl'atrs»  the  upptr-p<lrt  of  the  moor- 
ings, provided  to  ride  {hips  OTvefin  of  war  in  the  king's 
iiarboun :  they  cooitft  of  one  or  more  piecet  of  cable, 
whofe  upper-ends  are  onlf  ti  a  fiiflkient  length  to  be 
drawn  into  the  fore-part  of  the  {hip^  and  failcned  ;  the 
lower  parts  are  generally  chains  linked  to  anchors,  which 
are  funk  for  mu  jnufok,  tod  alttajt  lenMin  in  the 
baitoin. 

SnuHm-BtLnttt,  amongft  ftatnen,  ha*  been  men- 
tioned in  the  article  Bowlike,  th-t  its  ufe  is  to  bind  the 
weather  or  windward  edge  of  the  f.iil  tight  forward  on  a 
fide  v.-ir,:l  ;  l^ut  as  a  finelc  rope  would  only  ;ict  on  one 
part  ot  the  lail,  it  has  been  found  neccflary  to  give  it  the 
additional  power  of  bridles,  which  are  famncd  above  and 
t>elow  to  tnree  or  four  places  in  tbe  fide  of  the  <ail>  and 
all  unite  in  bowline. 

BRIEF,  in  common  law,  a  writ  whereby  a  nan  is 
fummoned  or  attached  to  aniwer  any  aftion* 

ItU  calkd  brief  becaitft  it  is  ccmdied  in  a  lie«r  words, 
without  aof  pnainble. 

BaiBrn  alfe  nfed  liar  a  writing  tfltied  oat  of  any  of  the 
Icing's  coiir';  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  whereby  fome- 
tbing  is  commanded  to  be  done,  in  order  to  juiitce}  oi  the 
execution  of  the  king's  command. 

Bruf  is  alfo  uken  for  a  Ietter-patent»  granting  a  li- 
'  cence  to  a  fubjed  to  make  coUeaion  fiir  any  Miblic  or 
private  lofs,  as  briefs  for  lols  by  Sttt  tO  be  ICM  by  mi- 
nifters  in  churches,  &c. 

Brief  is  likewife  an  abridgement  of  a  client's  cafe, 
wrote  out  for  the  iafiiuAioo  of  counfel,  oa  a  uiai  at 
)aw. 

A^^ollcal  BtLiZTSt  letters  which  the  pope  difpatches 
to  princes,  or  other  magiftrates,  relating  to  any  public 

alFair. 

BRIG,  or  BmCANTiNS,  a  foiall  merchant  ihipof  two 
inafls,  whole  aiain>iaiit  inftnd  of  hanging  acrofs  the  line 
of  ber  length  to  n  parallel  yard,  is  fpreM  fan  and  aft* 
the  inner  or  foremoft  edge  of  it  being  faftened  In  ii1kr» 

cjil  places  to  fc ,  cr  ,1  fVrong  hoops  on  the  main-maft  ;  and 
the  aftmoft  or  outer-edge,  Aretched  to  a  boom  below,' 
which  reaches  over  the  ftcrn,  and  by  a  gaff  above,  i.  e.  a 
long  pole  with  a  broad  fewi-circulai  notch  in  the  forc- 
endr d»at  clings  to  the  mail.  By  this,  and  the  hoops  about 
die  mail,  the  main-fail  is  ealily  hoided  and  lowered  at 
pleafure.  The  outer-end  of  the  gaff  is  peelccd  about  4 
of  the  fail's  depth  above  the  inner-end.  The  term  bri- 
^aotiee  is  vaiioufly  applied  by  fcaoKO  of  different  coun- 
tries w  Enrope  to  lone  pertlcaiar  Ipeeks  of  vcllels  of  their 
own  marine. 

BRIGADE,  In  the  military  art*  a  party  or  division  of 
a  body  of  foldiers,  whetlier  faoifc  or  foot,  ender  the  com- 
maod  of  a  brigadier. 

An  army  is  divided  into  brigades  of  horfe  and  bricjades 
Kif  foot :  a  brigade  of  horfe  is  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  loua- 
drofU }  a  brigade  of  foot  confifts  of  four,  five,  or  fix  bat- 
talions. 

The  cldeft  brigade  has  the  right  of  the  iirft  line^  and 
the  fccond  the  right  of  the  fecond,  and  the  two  next  take 
the  left  of  the;,  two  lines,  and  the  youngsft  fiend  in  the 
center. 

Brigade-Major  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  bri- 
gadier, to  aiTili  biiii  ni  the  management  and  ordering  uf 
bis  brigade. 

BRIGADIER  is  the  general  officer  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade.  The  etdeft  colonels  are  generally  ad- 
vanced to  this  pofl.  He  that  is  upon  duty  is  b:i_-i(]iL-r  of 
the  day.  They  march  at  the  head  of  their  own  brigades, 
and  are  allowed  a  ferjeant  and  ten  men  of  dieir  own  bri- 
gade for  their  guard. 

BRILLIANT,  in  a  general  ftnfe,  fometUng  that  has 
a  lucid  and  bright  appearance. 

Brilliant  Diamimdt.    See  the  article  Diamond. 

BRIMSTONE,  in  natural  hifloiy,  the  fome  with 
fulphur.   See  Sulpmur. 

BRINE,  water lepleie  wkh  fiJine peitidee %  or  pickle. 
See  Salt. 

BRISTOL* WATER.  Thefe  waters  are  the  fourth 

in  degree  amongft  the  waters  which  arc  cftcemcd  warm. 
The  waters  of  bath  arc  the  firft,  Buxton  the  fccond,  and 
Matlock  the  third. 
Bath  waters  are  beneficial,  when  the  fecretioas  from 
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the  blood  arc  diminished ;  firiftol,  when  too  nriiJch  Ift- 
creafcd  :  Bath ittenoates  powerfully ;  Briflol  incraflates: 
Bath  is  fpiritnotts,  and  helps  defeifls ;  BriOol  is  mori 
cooling,  and  Aippieiles  plenitude,  with  its  confequenccs^ 
infl:iir.!:iat;  ns  and  hxmorrhagcs. 

It  wc  iiiav  judge  ot  the  content)  of  Briftol  waters, 
from  their  effedts,  which  are  exceedingly  deterfivc  and  , 
healinb  they  partake  cbieiiy  of  chalk,  lapis  calcarius, 
and  canmimnsi  the  vittnes  of  which  arc  too  dry  to 
cleanfe  ;  diey  fill  nlcen  with  fidh)  and  dcatiice 
them. 

But  whatever  the  fubftances  are  that  impregnate  them, 
it  is  plain  they  arc  very  fubtile^  and  that  there  is  but  little 
of  a  terreftrial  part  in  thnsj,  from  their  fpeeifie  lightnefo 
above  other  waters  :  yet  when  we  confider  how  agreeable 
to  the  fight,  fmell,  and  tafte  j  how  clear,  pure,  and  foft 
they  arc  ;  their  gentle  degree  of  heat,  fo  adapted  to  fun- 
dry  difeafes,  it  muft  be  concluded,  that  thofe  waters  do 
imbibe  fome  falutary  particles  in  their  pafiiige  through 
the  earth,  and  from  the  many  coiis  vearly  wrought  by. 
them,  that  they  have  an  tindoubted  titte  to  a  place  m  the 
firft  clafs  of  medicinal  w.itcrs. 

7  he  difcafcs  in  which  Bciilol  waters  are  properly  pre- 
fcribed,  are  internal  hicmorrhages«  and  inflammations, 
blood -fpittine,  dyfentiy,  and  imiiioderate  flux  of  the 
menfes,  purulent  olcers  of  die  vUben  :  hence  in  cbn- 
fump'tion.s,  the  dropfy,  fcurvy  with  heat,  ftone,  gravel, 
ftrangury ;  the  habitual  gout,  fcorbutic  rheumatifm, 
diabetes,  flow  fevers,  atrophy,  venereal  difeafe,  cancer, 

Sleets,  in  both  fexes,  king's  evil,  &c.  in  all  thefe  difor- 
ers,  Bath  waters  arc  not  only  improper,  but  hurtful  ^ 
they  roufe  the  too  languid,  and  quicken  the  too  lazy  cir- 
culation ;  they  alla^  the  heat,  and  rcftrain  the  too  rapid 
motion  of  the  111  [  The  former  attempcrate  the  cho-  ■ 
leric,  and  the  latter  impregnate  the  phlegmatic.  In  fhort* 
Bath  water  feems  to  be  adapted  to  the  maladies  of  the 
ftomach,  gnts,  and  nerves ;  Briftol,  to  thole  of  the  lui^^ 
kidneys,  and  bladder :  again,  Bath  waters  are  at  variance 
with  a  milk  courfc  ;  and  the  Briftol  can  never  bejudi- 
cioufly  direded,  but  when  they  may  be  joined  with  rea- 
fon  and  fuccefs. 

The  Briftol-waterB  are  taken  medicinally  only  during 
the  hot  months,  as  htm  April  to  September. 

BRITAIN,  or  Gre  at  Rhitain,  the  moft  ccnfider- 
ablc  of  all  the  Eurcmean  lilands,  lies  between  50"  and  60^ 
north  latitude,  add  between  ft*  caft  kmgttud^  and  6^ 
weft  longitude. 

The  generad  divifien  of  Britain,  is  into  South  and 
North  Britain,  or  England  and  Scodandi  See  the  artidea 
England  and  Scotland. 

BRITANNICA,  among  ancient  phyficians,  the  name 
by  which  they  called  the  great  water-dock}  a  powerful 
aftringent,  which  /they  prerciibed  in  hsenorrfaages,  and 
other fiuxes.   See"!  pathuM. 

BRITTLENESS,  that  quality  of  bodies  on  aeconnc 
of  which  they  are  denominMed  britde}  or  which  fubjeAe 
them  to  be  eafily  broken. 

BRIZE,  in  hufbendry,  denotes  ground  that  has  lain 
long  nntiiled. 

AtnK*VBttTSj  flielters  nfed  by  gardeners  who  have 
not  walls  on  the  north  fide,  to  keep  the  cold  winds  from 
damaging  their  beds  of  melons.  They  are  indofurcs 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  an  inch  or  more  thick  ; 
made  of  ftraw,  fupported  by  ftakes  fixed  into  the  eround, 
and  props  acrofs  en  both  infide  andoutfide}  and  taflened 

together  with  willow-twig',  ■^r  iron  wire. 

BR(MCHING-TO,  HI  navigation,  the  act  of  bring- 
ing a  fhip's  fide  to  the  wind,  when  fhe  had  been  ftit-nn^ 
before  it:  this  is  a  moft  dangerous  incident,  and  is  ottca 
apt  to  prove  fatal,  as  a  fhip  may  be  overturned  at  the  timu 
of  broaching  to,  fince  ftic  can  always  carry  more  fail  be- 
fore the  wind  than  when  bearing  her  fide  to  it  f  it  is  oc- 
cafioned  only  by  the  negligence  or  ine^acity  of  the 
hclmfman. 

BROAD,  an  appellation  ^iven  to  things  whofe  breadth 
bears  a  confiderable  praportKia  to  their  ienglh. 

BROADSIDE,  in  naMl  aflyis,  the  whole  dildiarge 
of  the  aitilkiy  on  one  fide  of  a  fliip  of  war  upon  an 

cnerny. 

BROCADE,  or  Brocado,  a  lluff  of  gold,  lllver,  or 
filk,  ratfcd  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages,  and  other 
4  G  ornaments. 
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ornaments,  according  tu  iI.l  ija,;)  of  the  merchants  Of 
fiaanufadturcrs. 

fiKocAOE-Su£LL»  the  Englilb  name  of  the  coronated 
eylindriis,  «f  a  filvery  white  colow,  Tauriegtted  with 
brown. 

BROCCOLI,  in  gardening,  the  name  of  a  well  known 
pbnf,  i>f  which  there  arc  three  forts  ;  nmmly,  the  com- 
mon broccoli,  the  preen  broccoli,  and  the  Siberian  broc- 
coli, which  is  the  curled  colewort,  by  fome  called  Scotch 
lule.  All  ttwfis  »re  for  winter  ufe  i  hut  the  laft  it  atoll 
cfteemed.  The  two  former  ire  fown  about  the  miMle 
of  April,  and  are  fit  for  tranfplanting  in  about  two 
months  after.  When  this  is  done,  the  plants  of  cither 
of  thefe  forts  fliould  be  fet  a  foot  afunder  in  rows  two 
feet  diftaot  from  each  other.  Thejr  ibould  not  be  eaten 
before  die  froil  ba«  rendered  them  tender ;  for  till  then 
they  are  tough  .in  J  bitter.  The  Siberian  brocr^-li,  u  hirh 
is  extremely  hardy,  never  injured  by  cold,  ana  .il.vi)i 
fweetcr  in  fcverc  winters,  than  in  mild  ones,  need  not  be 
ffma  till  the  beginning  of  July,  and  when  its  plants  are 
ftroog  enough  for  removing,  that  i*  to  fiir,  when  they 
have  about  hx  cr  eipht  leaves,  fhey  {hould  iikewife  be  fet 
in  rows.  The  diftancc  of  .i  foot  and  an  half,  or  perhaps 
rather  two  feet  again,  between  the  ro-.vs,  may  be  fuffi- 
cicnthere.  Tbcfe  will  be  ht  tor  ute  loon  after  Chriftma.<t, 
and  continue  good  till  April.  The  foil  lor  broccoli  (boald 
be  a  good,  freih,  deep  loofened  earth.  The  mariner  of 
fowtng,  tranfplanting,  and  cultivating  of  it,  is  the  fame 
as  forrabb  '<c  which  the  new  let  pl.mts  ofbrot  euli 
fhouid  be  w-ttcred  every  otherevening  till  they  have  taken 
frdhroot.  The  common  way  is  then  to  draw  the  earth 
■p  tlQond  their  Aems  with  a  hoe,  to  keep  the  ground 
moift  about  them,  and  thereby  ftrengthcn  the  plants  : 
Lut  good  (li<rKiin',  deep  hoeing,  and  trcquent  Airring  of 
the  earth  bttwccitt  ihcm,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  new  hulbandry,  will  anfwer  all  tbefe  Ctldt  niBch 
better,  and  nuke  the  plants  profper  greatly  more. 

Broeceli  Ri)tiifea  a  food  and  preny  deep  foil,  rather 
light  than  otherwife.  The  proper  time  for  fowing  it  is 
from  the  latter  end  of  Apiil  to  the  beginning  of  fune  ; 
and  the  manner  the  fame  as  for  cabbacc.  When  the 
plants  arc  about  a  fortnight  or  three  wcel^  old,  that  is  to 
ny,  when  they  have  got  (even  or  eight  leaves,  they  (hould, 
as  hath  been  obfcrved,  like  all  others  of  the  cabbage  kind, 
he  tranfplanted  into  beds  of  well  prepared  moulil,  and  to- 
V.  .cii  [l;c  end  of  July  they  I  j  fit  to  replant  where 
they  are  to  remain.  This  fliould  be  in  a  well  Ihcliered 
°  fpot,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  The  plants  fliould 
hut  be  fet  in  rows  at  Icaft  two  jitet  afunder  (but  two  feet 
and  an  half,  or  even  three  ftet,  will  be  yet  better),  and 
at  the  diflancc  of  a  foot  and  an  half,  or  rather  two  fret, 
from  each  other  in  the  rows.  l  owardii  the  end  of  De- 
cember, if  the  weather  is  not  very  fovere,  they  will  beein 
to  fliew  their  fmall  beads,  which,  cfpecially  at  their  firft 
appearance,  are  not  unlike  to  caulUlowera.  Thefe  Keadi 
fhoulJ  be  cut  off  before  they  run  up  to  feed,  with  about 
four  or  Ave  inches  oi  the  flaiks,  and  a  great  number  of 
fide  flioots,  produced  from  the  llem,  will  fucceed  them, 
and  continue  fit  for  eating  till  the  middle  of  March.  Thcj 
will  not  indeed  be  fo  larga  as  the  forner,  butthcy  wHi  be 
ftill  as  wef!  t.ifted. 

The  Roman  or  purple  broccoli,  the  Naples  or  white 
broccoli,  and  ttic  broun  or  black  broccoli,  are  the  forts 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden.  I  he  former  of  thefe 
ia  the  bcft  flavoured,  and  continues  longeft  in  feafon ;  for 
which  reafon  it  ia  the  mod  efteemed.  The  white  broc- 
coli taftes  fo  like  the  cauliflower,  that  it  ts  not  always 
ea(y  to  diftiMguifh  tlum.  The  brown  or  blatk  fort  is  the 
leait  dclitaie  ;  but  it  is  the  haidieik,  and  grows  to  the 
larufll  lize. 

For  a  fecond  crofs  to  fupply  tbc  table  after  the  iirft  is 
gone,  Mr.  Miller  adytfes  the  fowing  of  brocooli  again 
in  the  beginning  of  July  ;  but  .Mr.  Switzer  thinks  it 
wrong  to  fow  this  plant  even  fo  late  as  Midfumnier; 
'<  becaufe,  fays  he,  itailenis  will  not  be  ftrong  enough 
**  before  the  winter  to  produce  that  number  wl  fprouts 
"  which  otherwife  tbey  would.**'  He  therefore  prefers 
portioning  out  the  p!ants  into  three  part.s,  and  t  jttin:: 
their  he.^Js  off  entirely  within  a  foc-t  uml  an  Imlf,  or  two 
feel,  of  the  ground  ;  bcginni:ig  i<>  tii>  this  to  one  parcel 
about-  a  fortnight  buon  Michaelmas,  to  the  next  about  a 
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month  afier,  and  to  the  Ijft  about  a  fortnight  or  thrte 
weeks  before  Chriflinas  ;  by  which  means  a  continaid 
fuccc/Tion  of  fprouts  will  ifi'ue  fruoa  the  lides  of  tbdr  n. 
maining  fteins.  Mr.  Miller's  method  here  wiU  nradica 
the  lancft  beada,  and  Mr.  Switxcr'a  the  gicandfc  miaibct 
of  fnalloflea. 

The  common  pradlice  of  earthing  up  the  R-mt  of  the 
broccoli  plants  from  time  to  time,  cannot  be  near  fo  bene, 
ficial  as  frequent  deep  digging  and  ftirring  of  the  gwnrf 
between  them,  according  to  ibe  priocipTes  of  the  new 
bulbandry.  Many  remarkable  iaiancea  might  be  axa. 
tioncd  ol  the  advantage  of  this  culture  applM  ID  ab* 
bages,  of  which  this  is  a  fpecies. 

The  feeds  of  broccoli  arc  £ived  in  the  fame  auBulerat 
thofe  of  the  common  cabbaga^  or  if  there  be  any  differ 
cnce.  It  ia  in  regard  to  the  white  broccoli,  of  which  it  ii 
beft  to  refcrve  a  few  of  the  largefl  heads  of  the  firift  crop 
and  let  ihcm  run  up  to  feed,  carefully  ilripping  off  all  ^ 
under  (boots,  fo  as  to  leave  only  the  main  flem.  If  thh 
is  duly  obferved,  and  no  other  fort  of  cabbage  is  fuffend 
to  run  up  near  them,  the  ftedt  of  the  white  broccoli  will 
be  obtained  as  pcrfeS  here,  as  any  that  are  imported  frem 
abroad  ;  nor  will  the  plants  produced  by  them  degeneiite 
in  many  years.    Milli's  HufianJry. 

BROCIC,  among  fportfmcn,  a  term  ufed  to  Mmtt  m 
badger. 

A  hart  too  of  the  third  ye.ir  is  called  a  broclc,  or 
brocket  ;  and  a  hind  of  the  fame  year,  a  brocicet  s 

fifli. :  . 

iliiOKEK-BACKED,  amongft  fcamen,aftip  is  m 
to  be  fo,  when  either  by  age  or  fome  great  fcam  fle  b 
fo  weakened  in  the  keel  and  midfliin  ftamewtodioiDae 
both  eadt.  See  Kbk..  ^ 

BROKER,  a  name  given  to  p^rP  ris  of  feveral  aof 
very  different  profeffions,  the  chief  ol  which areexehange* 
brokers,  ftock-brokers,  pawn  brokers,  and  hrokm.  Am- 
ply fo  called^  who  fell  houlkold  fumitine,  lad  leoond* 
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ha'nd  appaitf. 
BRuNCiUA,  in  mUtomjt  ^ 

trachea. 

The  bronchia,  in  their  origin,  are  formed  of  imperieft 
annuli,  and  in  their  pn^refs  of  cartilaginous  and  mem-< 
braneous  fruifat,  very  curioufly  conncd&d  and  joined  to- 
gether. 1  hefe  have  their  origin  from  the  trachea;  and 
after  being  fubdividcd  into  innumerable  ramifications, 
hnally  terminate  in  thofe  fmall  velicles  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  fubJlance  of  the  lungi.  Thefc  vefi- 
cles  have  interftices  all  the  way  betwucn  them,  and  ad- 
here, as  it  were,  to  the  branches  of  the  bronchia,  in  thv 
manner  of  ciafters  of  grapes.   See  the  article  Luncs. 

rhe  wwdiiGraek,  /lf*yx<K,  which  figntfiea  the 
thing. 

BRONCHIAL  AtTiKv,  a vcjfil  allotted  to  «e  iratfW 
tion  of  the  lungs. 

It  riTea  fomecimes  fingle,  fometimes  double,  ionietiinca- 
triple,  fiom  the  aorta  and  intercoAlla,  and  adbcRS  evBIW 
where  iirmiy  to  the  bronchia. 

BaoNCHiAb-Vtitf  aiUaa  dthcr  frooi  the  iniercofbk,. 
or  from  the  vena  WJTBOI  j  accompanies  the  arter)',  ani 
ditridea  into  the  fame  number  of  branches  with  it.  As 
the  artery  brings  blood  to  the  bronchia  for  the  nutrition 
tiicrcof,  and  of  the  vcfidesof  the  lungs,  fo  the  vein  car- 
ries off  the  blood  ifaia  to  the  cava,  where  it  ftoa  tcr* 
minatea. 

BRONCUOCELE,  in  Airgery,  a  tumour  ariftng  io 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  from  the  refitting  flatus  or 
air,  fome  humour  or  other  viaience,  as  ftraining  in  la- 
bour, lilting  ot  weights,  Uc. 

i  he  word  is  tormed  from  the-Gred^  jSps>xt>^  the 
wind- pipe,  and  mar,  a  tumour.. 

This  diforder  with  us  is  frequently  called  a  Derbr- 
neck,  on  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  being 
much  fubjccl  to  it ;  probably  for  the  fame  reafons  that 
the  inhabitants  about  the  vaUejw  of  the  Alps,  and  other 
mounuinous  countries  am  fo  miieh  aftded  widi  it  s 
namely,  the  air  or  wateta  of  the  country.  But  it  has  not 
been  yet  explained  in  what  manner  they  operate  to  pro- 
duce thefe  effects.  This  tumour,  when  Once  become  in- 
veterate, is  very  dificultly,  if  ever,  curable  by  medicines  j 
but  may  be  difperfod,  if  it  ia  recent.  A  leaden  collar^ 
mixed  with^  netaiiy,  pR««ait  it  from  gtowing  biggor. 
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if  it  does  not  entirely  difperfe  it.  Some  advife  to  rub  it 
well  with  the  hand  or  a  bone  of  a  dad  man,  and  other 
dire^  to  other  fuperftitious  mesns  ;  but  the  moft  ckIc- 
bratcd  remedy  is  one  that  is  fold  at  Coventry,  and  kept  a 
fecret  by  the  preparer.  It  is  ordered  to  bv  uU  Ullikr  tke 
tongue  every  night  upon  ^oing  to  bed. 

BRONCHO  I OMY,  in  furgery,  an  indlion  made  in 
the  afpera  arteria,  or  wind-pipe,  which  is  neceflary  in 
many  cafes,  and  efpecially  in  a  violent  quinfey,  to  pre- 
vent fufTocation  from  the  great  Inflammation  or  tumour 
of  the  parts.  It  is  alfo  calltd  laryngotomy  and  tracheo- 
'  toipy. 

The  word  is  formed  from  theGneli,  pfvyyft^  the 
vHnd-pipe,  and  Tifirw,  to  cut. 

There  arc  fcvera!  methods  of  perfofming  this  opera- 
tion ;  but  that  which  exceeds  the  reft,  as  being  moll 
«afy  and  expeditious,  and  occafioning  the  leaft  wound 
and  pain  to  the  patient^  is  by  an  inftrument  confifiing  of 
'a  fmati  tube,  in  which  is  conttiiied  a  triartgulat  needle 
called  a  trochar.  This  inflrumcnt  i;  fo  managed,  as  to 
pals  through  the  middle  of  the  trachea  by  one  pulh;  and 
after  drawing  out  the  needle  from  the  tube,  the  latter  h 
left  in  the  woundj  till  the  patient  recovers,  fironcho- 
tomy  Oiuuld  be  performed  in  timc^  while  there  ii  fiifficient 
ftrengch  and  hopes  of  the  patient's  recovery  ;  for  when 
the  patient  is  fpent,  it  is  ufually  performed  in  vaii?.  If  a 
drowned  perfon  has  but  juft  expired,  or  hot  continued 
long  under  water,  the  moft  certain  and  expeditious  way 
"of  recovering  him,  will  be  by  opening  v.v^  trachea  with 
'  iuch  inftrument  as  it  aeareft  at  hand,  and  aftowards  to 
inflate  or  blow  into  bit  lungs  eithef  with  the;  naked 
mouth,  or  with  a  tube. 

BRONCHUS,  in  anatomy,  the  afpeta  arte- 

or  wind^pipe^  whi»  itadiet  fiom  the  luyjut  to  Ae 

BRONTIiB,  TSmbrwSfMMH  n  ntnnl  hiftoiy,  the 
fame  with  tha  bdemnitK.    Sw  the  ankle  fouA- 

NITES. 

BRONTIUM,  3p5»^f/9c,  iri  Grecian  antiquity,  aplace 
^Qodemeath  the  floor  of  tbc  theatres,  in  which  wen  kept 
biasen  vefleh  full  of  ftonet  and  othe^  materials,  ^th 

which  they  imitated  the  noifc  of  thunder, 

BRONrOLOGY  denotes  the  doarmc  ol  thunder, 
or  an  explanation  of  its  caufcs,  phenomena,  &c.  to- 
gether With  the  pfcfagcs  drawn  from  it.  See  Thun- 
der. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Grtel^  fffwn6  dHiaier, 

■nd  '^•y^;  *  difcourfe. 

BRONZE,  a  compound  metal,  two  third*  of  lUiidl 
.COflfills  of  copper,  and  one  third  of  braf^. 

BRONZING,  the  ad  of  colourmg  by  metalline 
,  ^wders,  plafter,  or  other  bufts  and  figures,  in  order  to 
.  make  them  appear  as  if  caft  of  bronze,  copper,  or  other 
metals. 

This  is  fumetimes  done  by  means  of  cement }  and 
ibmettmes  without,  in  the  inftance  of  plafter  figures : 
but  the  broitaing  is  more  durable  and  fecure  when,  a  te- 
inent  It  uftd.'  '  ' 

The  gold  powders,  and  tbc  aurum  mofaicuYn,  are  fre- 
quently employed  for  this  purpofe ;  but  the  proper  bronz- 
ing ought  to  be  of  a  deeper  and  redder  colour,  more  re- 
feabliag  copper ;  which  eSed  may  be  produced  by  grind- 
ing a  very  fmall  quantity  of  red  leM  widi  thefe  powrders ; 
cr  the  proper  powder  ofoopperfflqrbcufed:  and  may  be 

prepared  as  follows. 

Take  filings  of  copper  or  flips  of  copper- plates,  ahd 
diflblvc  then)  in  any  kind  of  aqua-fortisput  into  a  glafs 
receiver,  or  other  prooer  formed ve(&l.  When  the  aqua- 
fortis is  faturatcd  with  the  copper,  take  out  the  flips  of 
the  plateSy  or,  if  filings  were  ui'ed,  pour  off"  the  foiu- 
tion  from  what  remains  undilTolvcd  :  and  put  into  it 
imall  bars  of  iron  ;  which  will  precipitate  the  copper 
Itom  the  aqua-fortis  in  a  powder  of  the  proper  appear- 
ance and  colour  of  oi^per.  Pour  off  the  water  from  the 
powder ;  and  Wafli  it  clean  from  the  falls,  by  feveral  fuc- 
cetfive  (|uatitltie5  of  frefh  water. 

Where  tljc  appearance  of  brafs  is  defired,  the  gold 
powders,  or  the  aurum  morMcum,  may  be  mixed  with  a 
little  of  the  powder  called  aiKentum  mulivum. 

When  m»  cement  it  uftl  in  biwaing',  the  powder 
anoft  be  ntbod  on  Ae  fiibjea  inteoded  to  be  btonanl,  by 


means  of  a  pifcc  of  fofc  leather,  or  fine  linen  rag^  till  tU« 
whole  luriacc  be  coloured. 

The  old  method  of  ufmg  a  cement  in  bronzing  was* 
to  mix  the  powders  with  ftrong  gum  water,  or  iiinglafs 
fize;  and  tncn  with  a  brufb,  or  pencil,  to  lay  them  crl 
the  fubjc<ft ;  but  the  artifts  at  prefent  ufc  the  japanners 
gold  (izc  :  and  proceed  in  all  refpefls  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  at  in  gilding  with  the  powdett  in  other  cafts*  Scd 

GttDINO. 

This  is  the  bef!  mefhod  hitherto  pra£tifed  ;  for  the  ja- 
panners  gold  fize  binds  the  powders  to  the  ground,  with- 
out the  leaft  hazard  of  feeling  or  falling  off ;  which  it 
liable  to  happen  when  the  gum  water,  the  glovers,  or 
ifinglaft  fites  are  uled :  though,  notwithftandmg  the  au- 
thority of  the  old  praAice  for  the  contrary,  even  thefe 
cements  will  much  better  fccurc  them  when  they  arc  Lid 
on  the  ground,  and  the  powders  rubbed  over  thtin,  thaa 
when  both  arc  mixed  tog^ber,  and  the  elFe^  pax ticularl/ 
of  the  aarum  motaicum  wOl  be  much  better  m  thit  way 
than  the  other. 

The  fi^itious  filver-powdcr,  called  the  argentum  mu- 
fiviim,  may  be  applied  m  the  fame  manner  as  bronze,  by 
thofc  whofe  caprice  difpofes  them  to  ftlvcr  figures  or 
bufis  :  but  all  futh  kind  of  filverin^  is  much  better 
omitted  ;  as  the  whitcneh  itfelf  is  ir^unous  to  their  righC 
efFeift,  by  its  cludin^r  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  with  rt- 
fpcdt  to  the  proper  foim  and  proportion  of  the  parts,  from 
the  fahe  and  pointed  reflexions  of  the  tights,  and  the  toof 
faint  force  of  the  fliades}  and  probably  the  deltrc  of  re- 
moving that  ittconvinience  was  the  firft  inducement  td 
bronzing. 

351U  )OK-LIME,  In  botany,  the  Englifti  name  of  tW 
water  anagalUs.    Sec  Anacallis. 
BROOM^  GmJUi  in  botaiqr.  See  the  ardde  Gi* 

NtSTA, 

lAmj  gather  the  yellow  buds  of  fhh  phmt,-  and  picktef 
them  with  fait  and  vinegar,  in  the  fame  inLinncr  as  ca-  , 
pers,  from  which  they  are  not  then  to  be  diAinguifhcd  5 
the  flowers  arc  moft  m  ufc,  ud  art  accounted  fplejwtic^ 

nephritic,  and  hepatic. 

Broom  is  extremely  pernicious  to  arable  and  pafture 
lands  ;  and  therefore  ouchc,  by  all  means,  to  be  rootea 
up,  which  is  the  only  tneiliod  of  killing  it.    On  barren 

grounds,  indeed,  it  r.i  a  good  improvcinciit  ■,  tor  befides 
its  ufe  as  fuel,  it  makes  an  cxccllentandlaiUng  thatch,  if 
well  laid  on. 

Butthfr's  Bkoom,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  called  by  botanifh  ruTcus.    See  RvtCVi* 

Spanijh  Broom,  in  botany,  dift  Eng^jflL  name'of  tW 
fpartium.    Sec  Spartium. 

Broom-Lime,  in  botany,  tiMt  Et^glifll  name  of  tbtf 
veronica.  See  ViRotficA. 

BtooW'RxrB,  the  orobanthe  of  bofimiflt.  See  0%<y* 

GAN'CfTE. 

Bl<.OW,  or  Eye-Brow,  the  hairy  arch  extcndcJ 
over  the  orbit  of  each  eye. 

BRow-ANTtSR,  among  l|>prtfinen>-  that  branch  of  * 
deer's  horn  neat  his  head.- 

Brow-Post,  among  huildiErt,  the  hnm  Aat  goea  a- 
crofs  a  building. 

BRO\VN,  among  painters,  dyers,  &c.  adufky  colour^ 
with  a  reddifh  caft.  'I'here  are  a  ereat  variety  or  degreet 
of  this  colour,  dlftingutlfacd  by  dinerent  appellations.  , 

The  principal  brown  colours  known  among  painter* 
arc  Spaniih  brown,  brown  pink,  biftrc,  brown  okrc,', 
umbre,  afphaltum,  and  Spanifh  juice,  or  tl.i:  extrafi  of 
liquorice.  Sec  each  under  its  proper  article.  liut  it  muit 
be  remembered,  that  a  brown  colour  of  any  unci  dcfircd 
may  be  piocuted  by  a  judkiout  mixture  of  red,  blue,  aod' 
yellow. 

The  method  of  dying  browns  is,  by  entering  the  cloth' 
in  a  boiling  bath  of  bratil  and  nut  gails  i  after  it  h^  bail- 
ed an  hour  and  a  half,  it  is  taken  out,  cooled,  and  ained  }' 
and  then  entered  again  in  the  fame  bath,  after  a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  copperat  hm  feceh  ad«d.  The  laddec^ 
)'ou  would  have  your  unmih  tha'largcr  muft  be  tbepto* 
portion  of  copperas. 

BROWNISTS,  in  eccleftaftiical  hiftoiy,  a  r^li  jious 
fc<!!t  that  fpruDg  up  in  England  fowaidf  uie  end  of  the 
lixteenth  century.  Their  fiadarwat  one  Robert  Browny 
a  native  of  NorAampton.  .  They  fepamted  from  th= 
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tiblblSlieil  duircb  on  account  of  its  difcipline  and  form  of 
gomnment.  They  equally  dHliked  cpifcopacy  and 
)>re{bytcrianifm.  They  condemned  the  folcmn  celebration 
of  marriages  in  churches,  maintaining  that  matrimony 
being  a  political  contradt»  the  conhrmaiion  of  it  ought 
to  proceed  from  the  dvU  oiagiilrate.  Tbey  fcjedled  all 
fontas  of  pra  vcr,  and  hcM  that  tiie  Lord's  mtytxim  not 
to  be  recited*  as  a  prayer,  being  givca  fituy  as  ft  Olodel, 
upon  which  to  form  our  prayers. 

BRUMALIA,  in  antiquity',  were  fcftivals  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  twice  ayear,  the  hrft  on  the  twcllih  of  the  ca- 
lends of  March,  and  the  cnhcr  on  the  eighteenth  of  the 
calends  of  November.  They  were  iimitnted  by  Ro- 
mulus, who  during  thefe  feafts  nfed  to  entertain  the  fe- 
iiate. 

BRUTE,  an  animal  without  the  ufeof  reafon,  or  that 
ids  by  mere  tnilindt,  in  which  fcnfc  it  implies  much  the 
IkoM  with  beaft,  and  compidicnds  all  animals,  except  the 
liuman  fpeei^. 

Philofophcrs  are  however  far  from  hcin^_  agrect!  on  this 
fubjeft ;  fome  making  them  mere  machines,  while  others 
rai/e  tbein  to  a  level  with  mankind,  and  allow  them  both 
Icalbh  and  immortality.  Perhaps  thofe  come  nearcft  the 
tnith|Who,  by  taking  a  middle  coiiffe,  avoid  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  allow  brutes  tn  h?.vr  !-nn:'!n-ir'-r,  rr^rmory, 
dnd  paffion  j  but  deny  that  they  have  undcrltanding  ur 
reafon,  at  tofi  in  any  degree  comparable  to  tliat  of  man> 
kind. 

BRYONIA,  bryonv  or  iHM-vine,  in  the  materia  me- 

tlicn,  a  p'rtnnial  ruugh  p'ant,  growing  wild  in  hedges, 
..aJ  cliiijoini:;  on  the  bulhes  with  curled  tendrils.  'I  hc 
leaves  arc  in  fhape  1'omcwhat  like  thofe  of  the  vine,  irre- 
gularly pentagonal,  with  a  conftderablc  indentation  be- 
tween every  two  angles,  and  the  extreme  fcgment  longed : 
in  their  bofoms  come  forth  clufters  of  sreeniih-wbite 
bcU-fhaped  monopetalous  flowers,  divided  into  Hve 
roundifh  feflions,  adhering  fumly  to  the  cup  5  fuccceded 
by  red  berries,  containing  an  extremeiv  vifcid  pulp  with 
finall  feeds.  The  root  is  very  large,  (ometimes  as  thick 
t$  m  man's  thigb*  of  a  yellowiih  or  browniih  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  white  and  fungous  withbi. 

Frclh  bryony  root,  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  fprlng, 
abounds  with  a  thin  nulky  Juice :  if  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  be  bared  of  earth,  and  the  top  cut  over  tranfverfely, 
the  juice  continues  to  rife  gradually  to  the  furface,  m 
notable  quantity,  for  two  or  three  days  fuccelBvely,  and 
m-  v  be  rollcflcd  by  forming  a  cavity  in  tlic  middle  to 
receive  u.  Both  the  root  m  fubftance,  and  the  juice, 
have  a  difafj:recablc  fmcll,  and  a  naureous,  l  i:ti:i,  biting 
tafte  :  applied  for  fomc  time  to  the  fkin,  they  inflame  or 
even  veficate  the  pan.  On  d.^inr^  the  one,  or  in^llat- 
ing  the  other,  they  lofe  moft  of  their  acrimony,  and 
neatly  the  whole  of  their  ill  fcent.  In  rummer,  the  root 
proves  much  leCi  juicy,  and  weaker  both  in  imdl  and 
tafte. 

This  root,  taken  in  powder  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
proves  a  (Irong  catharfic.  It  was  formerly  given,  both 
as  a  purge,  in  maniacal  and  hydropic  cafes ;  and  in  finallcsr 

dofc"-,  as  a  rcfcilvent  a.nJ  dcobiUuent,  in  uterine  and  aflh- 
matic  difotdcrs,  in  which  it  1:1  reported  to  have  been  of 
great  efficacy.  At  prcfcnt  it  is,  in  this  country,  very 
jaiely  made  ufe  of  in  cither  intention }  on  account,  not 
entirely  of  die  violence  of  its  operation,  for  purgatives  as 
violent  as  it  are  flill  retained  in  practice,  but  partly  of 
its  degree  of  adlivity  in  different  (lates  and  forms,  being 
very  variable,  and  lers  afcertaincd  than  that  of  otlicr  ca- 
thartics in  more  general  ufe.  It  is  faid,  that  when  frcih 
it  operates  vblently  upwards  as  well  as  downwards  ;  and 
that  when  dry,  it  ads  with  Mt  violence,  and  chiefly  by 
ftool :  that  the  juice,  which  tflues  from  it  fpontaneoufly,, 
purges  mildly  In  doles  of  a  fpoonful  ;  that  the  frclh  root, 
bruifcd  and  freed  from  its  liquid  by  preilure,  and  after- 
-  wards  dried,  is  ftill  purgative}  and  that  the  exprclTcd 
juice  exficcated,  and  the  farinaceous  fecula  which  fub- 
fides  fW>m  it  on 'ftandtner*  areef  little  aftivity:  that  an 

■  CXtraft  made  from  the  fu-fh  root,  by  boiling  it  in  wine, 
and  preflirig  out  and  u)i|>iliating  the  dcco^tiun,  operates 
'  with  fufiicient  mildncfs,  in  dofes  of  from  half  a  dram  to 
'  a  dram,  both  by  ftool  and  urine  i  and  that  infufions  in 
water  ««  dileflydituetic.  Burggrave  relates,  aa  from  his 
OVA  knowledge  a  prct^  renuSkable  account  of  the  ef> 


feAs  of  the  watery  infiifion  and  Juice  in  this  laf!  Intri. 
tion.  Fnrin  afrefli  root,  as  thick  as  can  be  procured 
and  about  a  fpan  lunp,  lie  direcls  about  an  inch  o(  the 
top  to  be  cut  off,  and  a  large  conical  piece  to  be  cut  out 
to  two  thirds  the  depth  of  the  root :  into  this  cavity  pat 
two  ounces  or  more  of  fugar-candy  in  powder,  ahovi 
whidt  ulfert  the  cone  properly  detruncated,  and  fct  the 
root  upright  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the 
fucrar  being  nowdilTolvcd  by  the  native  juice  of  the  bry- 
ony, the  excavated  part  of  the  root  is  to  be  cut  olF,  and 
one,  two,  or  three  ttices,  from  the  lower  folid  part,  in- 
fufed  in  water.  Give,  fays  the  author,  to  an  hydropic 
perfoo,  one  Aioonful  of  the  faccharinc  folut  on  i.n  the 
morning,  and  repeat  it  every  two  hours  till  the  patjtiu 
begins  to  make  water  profufely,  for  it  will  not  purge; 
when  great  thirft  is  complained  of,  give  a  draught  of  the 
infufion,  which  will  likewife  not  purge,  but  work  Aig 
more  by  urine:  tfaea  carefully jpravide  againfl  any  ill  ef{cds 
enfuing  from  tfie  inanitkm  of  the  abdomen  and  coUapfum 
of  the  integufne  nts. 

Externally,  the  frcfh  root  is  employed  in  cataplafms, 
as  a  refolvent  and  dtfcutient ;  againft  tumours,  both  of 
the  fcitthous  and  cedcmatous  kind,  ftagnations  snd  cov. 
gulations  of  the  blood  from  extmul  injuries  and  irditadie 

and  othfr  rheumatic  pains. 

BRYUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  mofles,  confiftioe  of 
aftalk  furnifhcd  with  leaves,which  arife  immediately  (raili 
the  root :  on  this  ftalk  ftands  a  feparaie  pedicle,  widi  a 
conic  capfttle  on  its  top,  covered  with  a  finooibopctcv- 
lum,  and  containing  a  fine  powder. 

BUBALUS,  the  buflfilo.   See  Buffalo. 

BUBBLE,  in  philolophy,  a  fmall  drop,  or  vefiele  <lf 
any  fluid  filled  with  air,  and  either  formed  on  the  fuiike 
of  the  fluid,  as  in  ndn,  Irc.  or  in  its  fubibnce,  by  an  in. 
temal  motion  of  its  component  particles. 

Bubbles  are  dilatable  and  comprcffibic  ;  that  is,  they 
take  up  more  or  lefs  fpacc,  as  the  included  air  I5  moreof 
lefs  heated,  or  more  or  Icfs  prellcd  externally  :  bccaufe  the 
included  air  ads  equally  in  every  diredion.  Tbcic 
coat  is  formed  of  minute  particles  of  the  iuid,  rstainei 
by  the  atmAion  between  thofe  particlev. 

BtJBBLF,  in  commerce,  a  cant  term  given  to  a  kind  of 
projefls  for  raifine  money  on'  Imaginary  foundations, 
much  pradifed  in  Prance  and  England  in  (he  years  171^ 
1710,  and 

BUBO,  or  BiraoE,  In  forgery,  a  tumour  whtch  arifis, 

with  inflammation,  only  in  certain  or  pariioular  parts  to 
whicn  ihcy  are  proper,  as  in  tbc  aim-pits  and  in  the 
groins.    See  the  anitlc  Tumour. 

The  divifion  of  a  bubo  is  generally  two- fold,  the  be- 
nign and  the  malignant :  a  bubo  is  faid  to  be  benign, 
when  it  arifes  Ipontan^ufly,  without  arrv  precedini;  con- 
tagious and  pcftilcntiai  difeafe,  as  they  ijequcntiy  do  in 
infants  :  thofe  are  alfo  of  this  kind  which  corne  after 
benign  fevers,  being  a  critical  difchaige  of  the  difcafc, 
and  theidcM  coomooly  lenned  pdmeiitanl  er  vcneieal 
buboes. 

With  regard  to  the  ciufes  of  benign  buboes,  they  take 

their  rife  from  an  infpiflation  and  obftrudion  of  the  bIcKjd; 
fo  that  they  differ  from  other  inflammationsj  only  in  the 
particular  part  where  they  are  fieatcd. 

In  buboes,  which  are  unaccompmled  with  mif  edicr 
difeafe,  the  l^fequent  taking  of  fome  cathartic  medicrae, 
with  an  addition  of  mcrcurius  dulcis  is  found  to  he  of 
great  Tervice  ;  other  medicines,  which  attenuate  the  blood, 
liiould  be  alCo  lu'ed.  When  the  inflammation ia  fogende, 
as  to  give  hopes  of  difperlion,  it  may  be  proper  to  applv 
difcutwnt  plafiers  externally,  as  rmplaft.  diacljyl.  fitmtx^  2f 
fptrmott  ctii^  dtgaltmt,  i^c. 

But  if  the  inflammation  proves  more  viuicnt,  the  pains 
more  intenfe,  and  the  diicuticnt  plaftcr'i  avail  nothing,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bring  it  to  fuppurarion,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  emp.  diachylon,  cum  gummis,  or  fbmething  as 
effefiual.  If  Vtoleitt  pains  alio  affedl  the  pntierr,  the 
frequent  applkation  of  digelHng  cat.iphinis  w.ir.n  to  the 
parr,  will  not  only  mitigate  the  patn,  but  alfo  freatlv 
promote  a  difpcnion,  or  elfc  a  dii^cfiiun  »nd  matura- 
tion. 

Ptjlikntial  BuBols  arc  diftinguifhable  from  other  t«- 
mours,  by  their  happening  at  a  tune,  and  in  cwnjundion 
with  the  f lagi'^  *>i'  from  ihetr  being  acconmanied,  kt 
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the  patient,  wiih  il>e  fymptoms  proper  to  ttiat  Jirtemper: 
thcfc  tumours  arc  fumctimes  joined  with  carbuncles. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  affirmed  by  fome  of  the  more 
lafaed  and  modern  nUyficiaoH  that  almoil  the  whole  bu- 
lineft  of  curing  the  fuague  conlifled  in  careful  Ijr  promoti  ng 
tbtf  eruption  «  buMcs.  The  patient,  upon  die  fiift  ap- 
pearance of  the  tumours,  fliould  keep  tMe  houfe,  or  rather 
keep  in  a  warm  bed,  to  be  more  fecure  from  the  air. 

In  the  external  treatment,  it  i?  Tcry  fcrviceable  to  rub 
the  tumifiL-J  part  pretty  ftrcngly  with  the  hands  or 
cloths  i  and,  what  isflili  preferable,  to  apply  external 
matuntive  and  emollient  medicine;,  whereby  they  will 
came  out  the  fooneri  the  patient  wilt  alfo  find  great  be- 
nefit from  the  ufe  cf  a  cataplafm,  made  ix  ftrmtnia  panh 
taKdi,  vilfibt  W  nan ^  mtau  ftnapi  contrita.  To  the 
externa!  applications,  itwilFbe  proper  to  join  tntenial 
TiT:cicii:':s,  bv  t!ic  help  of  which  the  venom,  lurking  in 
the  body,  may  be  expelled  m  a  gentle  fweal ;  but  llich 
liidorific  medicines  as  arc  very  ftronr,  and  henting,  have 
been  always  found  dangerous  and  pernicious  by  modern 
phylidans.  In  fome  cafes,  the  tumour  turns  fuddcnly 
to  lilppuration,  and  in  others  it  remains  for  fome  weeks, 
without  being  any  thing  foftcr.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
it  ia  neeeflarv  to  continue  the  ufe  of  tbe  fbmnentioaed 
remedies,  till  the  Tumour  elAer  breaks  of  itfelft  or  it  fit 
lobe  op^nn:!,  like  other  abfccflcj,  b}-  \nc'X:c.n  with  the 
Icjptl,  ihit  she  pcftjicntial  matter  niiy  be  cifcharged, 
and  prevented  from  returning  into  the  Mood. 

ytnertal^vnOy  a  tumour  with  pain  and  inHAmmation, 
ariltng  in  the  groin  or  arm  pits,  after  conta^  with  an  im- 
pnte  woman,  who  is  afflifted  with  the  venereal  difeafc. 
The  moft  certain  fi^s  of  buboes  being  venereal  are,  the 

Ctieots  having  to  cn  with  thefc  uromeai,^  and  from  their 
ing,  and  having  been,  accompanied  with  gonorrhxas, 
chancres,  cr  other  fyrnptOTi>  of  the  vrncre:jt  difcafe. 
With  icga.'d  to  the  cure,  there  zrc  m?.ny  phyficians  who 
hold,  that  the  dirperfion  o)'  venereal  buboes  arc  equally 
improper  as  in  the  pctiilcntial ;  they  therefore  judge  it 
neceflary  to  abAain  entirely  from  bleeding,  purging,  and 
to  forward  the  tumour  to  fuppuration  as  fau  as  podOible : 
however,  others  are  for  taking  cathartic  and  mercurial 
aMdicinea*  together  whh  n  decn^ion  of  the  wooda,  and 
other  pttribert  of  the  bhwd.  The  diQMiliOB  if  to  be  ef- 
fected with  large  dofes  of  nxKuridl  dtllci^  as  it  Bfnal 
in  carrying  o(F  gonorrhzas. 

Kxternally  to  the  tumour  fiinuid  be  applied  (bmc  dif- 
cutient  plaftcrs,  as  thofe  in  the  pcftilcntial  tumours:  the 
patient  ihould  iceep  a  re^-uhr  diet  and  GOorie  of  life^  Uld 
ilMuId  abfiain  from  ilrong  liquors. 

Tbefilppuration  it  to  be  promoted  much  in  the  fame 
■Miiwr  at  awBtiooed  in  the  bcaigo  ud  peftikntial  tu- 

Thc  internal  medicines  fliould  be  a  dccoflion  of  the 
woods,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  from  eight  to  twelve 
ounces  at  a  time,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  cflcnt.  lig- 
nor.  pimpinella;,  albx  fumarix.  Sec.  It  is  to  be  opened 
as  the  peftih  nr  i.'.j  bnbo. 

BUBONOCELE,  or  Hernia  Inguinalis,  in  fur- 
gery,  a  tumour  in  tlie  hlgoen,  formed  by  a  prolapfus  of 
the  iniefitnes,  omentum,  or  both,  throu|^  the  pro- 
oeflSn  of  the  perttonanm,  and  rings  of  the  abdooiinal 
nulctes. 

The  bubonofclc  may  arifc  from  two  eatifes,  vit.  a  re- 
laxation of  th"  pc^;tona^uln  and  r'::g-;  of  tlie  ;ilidon'.in:.l 
mufrlfs.  Of  loaic  v:uknr  contr2i"*inn  and  pr^Uurc  of  the 
abdominal  mufclcs  t;pon  the  iittcilines,  as  in  jumpiiiLi, 
liking  of  great  weights,  coughinij,  hollowing,  blowing  a 
trumpet,  ridirg  ^  n  bci  fe-back,  a  fall,  kc. 

When  this  difordcr  is  formed  infcniibly,  and  by  de- 
grees, it  is  attended  with  but  few  and  flight  fymptoms : 
when  it  arifes  from  violent  cddt,  aercifea,  eating  too 
plentifnily  of  grofs  and  flatulent  food,  which  will  cxafpe- 
mrr  th:-  (liiordtr,  the  confequencc  will  be  viclrnt  pain 
Rnd  infl  immation,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  the  iliac 
pafi>:i.  It  ID be  farther  difcoveret'.  f.om  the  tumour 
occaiioncd  tlicrcliy  in  the  groin,  which  proceed?  up  to 
the  ring  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  ;  and  whin  thr  in- 
teftinc  is  not  incarcerated,  but  returnable  into  the  abdo- 
ibe  tumour  fubfidcs  upon  lyino  down.  When  the 
bubonocele  ia  incarceiated,  fo  that  the  parts  forming  the 
tunfiour  are  not  returnable  Into  the  abdomcfli  it  u^allv 
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appears  with  a  greater  ftCilanee  totlKftwdif  nioA,  Uid 

inflammation. 

Thefe  rupeures  are  often  attended  with  danger,  efpe- 
citWy  the  incarcerated  ones,  in  which,  if  the  intcftine  l» 
not  timely  returned,  but  the  ftrifiuit  oon^nuet  tWO  01* 
three  dajptf  red  and  livid  fputa  eppear  upon  the  tumour* 
whttdl  dienote  a  fphaceJus  or  mortinration  ;  and  if  an  unt- 
verfal  cold  fv,'cat  fcizei  the  patient,  he  has  general''.'  but 
a  few  hours  to  live.  When  the  omentum  alone  talis 
down,  there  is  lefs  danger  thm  when  it  i«  accompanied 

with  the  inteftincs. 

W'hen  the  inteftine  is  returnable,  the  patient  Ihould  bd 
laid  on  his  back,  with  his  thigh  a  little  bent,  to  relax  the 
integumentJ  \  then  the  tumour  is  to  be  gentiv  prclled,  or 
returned  with  the  hands  and  fingers,  after  which  a  plaBer 
and  comprefliire  are  to  be  appliM  to  the  part  affi^Aed,  and 
retained  with  a  proper  trufs,  and  a  girdle  nr  bandage, 
without  taking  them  off  lor  fcveral  months,  or  longer,  a» 
there  is  oecafion.    Sec  the  article  Truss. 

When  the  inteftine  is  not  returnable,  then  the  opera- 
tion of  incifion  liecoraes  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  oroer  to 
dilate  the  parts.  However,  the  furgcon  may  firft  try  the 
repeated  ufe  of  cataplafms,  ointments,  and  laxative  cly- 
Aeia,  after  bleeding  i  wlierebjr  the  ftriAnre  is  ibfflctimcs 
removed,  and  the  mteftine  ma3r  be  returned  by  ifae  finger, 
without  much  difliculfy- 

BUCARDIA,  or  liucvRDiTJE,  in  ;i2tura!  hiftory,  » 
kmJot  liinitLiI  done},  formed  in  the  cav:t!  ^  nf  tin  l.Tr.-^et* 
coclclcs,  and  thence  necefTariiy  relembling,  in  fome  tnea- 
fure,  a  heart  at  cards. 

B  UCC  AL,  BkottUit  fomcthing  belonging  to  the  cheelcss 
thus  the  buccal  glaode  are  ihou  ^It^criiMovcr  the  inner 
fide  of  tbecheelcf. 

BUCCANEERS,  thofe  who  drf  and  finoke  fldh  M 
filh,  after  the  manner  of  the  Americans. 

This  name  is  particularly  given  to  the  French  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  many  of  whom 
hunt  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  order  to  fell  the  liides  of 
the  former,  and  the  fiefli  of  the  latter. 

The  buccaneers  are  of  two  forts  :  the  buccaneers  OK 
hunters,  or  rather  hunters  of  bul!«  and  cows ;  and  thfl 
buccaneers  boar-hnatm,  who  are  fimdy  called  hunters  > 
though  it  fcems,  that  fuch  a  name  be  lets  proper  to  dteitt 
than  to  the  former  •,  fince  the  latter  fmoke  and  dry  tho 
Mb  of  wild  boars,  which  is  properly  called  buccaneering, 
whereas  the  former  prepweonqr  the  hides,  wlticb it  doiM 
without  buccaneering. 

Buccaneering  is  a  term  taken  from  Buccan,  the  place 
where  they  fmoke  their  fltfh  or  fifti,  after  the  manner 
the  favaget,  or  on  a  grate  or  hurdle,  made  of  braftl  wood* 
placed  in  the  fmoke,  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fire  s 
this  place  is  a  hnt»  of  about  tweptf-five  or  thittjr  ftec  fat 
circunlercnc^  all  funoonded  md  covered  wiA  pnhneiM 
leaves. 

Bt^ccANTERs  alfo  fir^nify  thofe  famous  adventurers  of 
all  the  nations  in  Europe,  who  formcrlv  joined  together  to 
n>akc  wir  againrt  the  Spaniard!)  of  An-r'ir.i,  cruizins; 
about  in  privateers,  and  taking  all  liic  vcficls  and  fcnall 
craft  they  could  meet  with. 

BUCCELLARII,  an  order  of  fiddierj  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  appointed  to  guard  and  diftribote  the 
ammunition  bread;  though  authors  are  fomewhat  ^- 
vided  as  to  their  ofllce  and  quality.  Among  the  Vifrgothe 
bucctM.iritts  wns  a  fjenrral  name  f  or  a  client  or  vafTd  who 
lived  at  the  e:»pcnce  of  his  lord.  .Some  give  the  dcnomi- 
n.ition  to  p.irahtcs  in  the  courts  of  princes  ;  fome  malcC 
them  the  body  guards  of  emperors  }  and  iiome  fancy  thc^ 
were  only  fuch  as  emperors  employed  111  puling  pcrfoaa 
to  death  privately. 

BUCCINA,  an  ancient  mufical  and  military  inftni- 
ment.  It  it  ufually  taken  for  a  kind  of  trumpet,  iriuclc 
opinion  it  confirmed  by  Feftus,  by  his  defining  it  a  eraok^ 
ed  horn,  played  on  like  a  trumpet. 

BUCCINATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  nrjfclc  on  each  fiJc 
of  the  face,  comnion  to  the  lips  and  checks.  The  origin 
of  the  buccinator  if  partly  from  the  anterior  and  lower 
part  ot  the  coronoidc  proccfs  ot  the  lower  jaw,  and 
partly  about  the  roots  of  the  pofterior  denies  molares  of 
both  jaws.  Its  progrefs,  as  the  head  is  ere^,  is  nearly 
horixontal  (  its  lerminaiioD  is  at  the  angle  of  the  lipi. 
Its  ufts  are  10  bring  the  Ibod  into  the  way  of  the  teeth  > 
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«im1  die  lalival  duA  of  Stem  pcriiDnfeei  it  ill  Uie  mid- 
dle. 

BUCCINUM,  the  TRUMPET-SKBtti  a  Mnus  of 
univalve  ibelli,  Ihaped  in  fgoie  <U|fee  like  ■born,  or 
orher  wiad>inftniincnt :  the  bdlf  of  the  Ihdl  »  diftcnd- 

eJ,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  large,  wiJe,  aivl  c'lm- 
gatcJ,  the  t.iil  ii  moic  or  ids  long,  and  the  clavicic  aiurc 
or  Icfs  contorted. 


BUD 

but  it  mud  be  broken  in  a  mill  (  odiefwile  it  il  apt  tQ 
pafs  through  the  cattle  whole. 

It  is  comaionly  late  in  the  feafon  before  it  is  ripej  but 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  tlie  fixda  failing,  nor  of  fiilier* 
ing  by  wet  after  it  Is  mAwn :  it  mail  lie  finrerai  itytta 
dry,  that  the  ftalki,  which  ate  hardy  catf  wither  bcCon 
it  is  houfed. 

Buck- wheat  is  rometimes  Town  vei ,  rlii  k,  and  fuScKd 


Thi's  h  a  very  numerous  genus,  the  principal  Q>ccies  \  to  grow  until  it  is  near  floweriogt  aaJ  is  then  plowed  I'o, 
uf\vl>ii.h  .^rc  the  fpindle^lbw,  the  iBitre.ft«ll,  the  tower;  which  makes  u  verjr  nod  lajfbr  wheat  or  rye:  but  fboir 
of  Babel-iheli,  Acc.  '  people  cdecm  it  the  heller  war  to  feed  cattle  with  it, 

.    BUCENTAUR,  a  galeas,  or  large  galley  of  the  doge  especially  milch-cows,  which  they  fay  will  caufe  them  to 

of  Venice,  adoriicd  with  fine  p.ll.irs  on  both  fida,  and   ;:ivf  •>  great  UL-al  of  niillc,  and  niikc  both  the  butter  inJ 

chcei'c  very  gocHi.  This  will  dlCo  aH'urd  iood  Tor  cauieia 
the  driefl  time,  when  all  other  grafs  is  burned  up. 

fiUCKlNG  0/  Otth,  among  bleacbera,  the  firft«». 
ration  or  Aep  totirtrda  whitening  of  doth.  See  die  antcb 
Bleaching. 

BL'CKLK,  a  well  known  utcnfi),  made  of  divers  forts 
of  metals,  as  cold,  liU  cr,  fteel,  brats,  ^cc. 
{     BUCMLEk,  a  piece  uf  Jefenfive  armour  uii^i  bj^  the 
I  ancients^  and  wom  on  the  left  arm. 


gilt  over  from  the  prow  to  the  jiern.  This  vciicl  ta  co- 
vered over  head  wid)  a  kind  of  tent,  made  of  purple  filk. 
In  it  the  doge  iccaivea  the  great  lords  and  perfoni  of  qua- 
lity that  go  to  Venice,  accompanied  with  the  ambafla- 

dors  nnd  counfclltars  of  {\.itc,  mdJ  all  the  fculors  fcatcd 
on  benches  b;  him.  The  f.inie  vulii.!  Ic.-\c.s  alio  iii  the 
magnificent  ctrcniony  of  Aiccniioii  dav,  cn  which  the 
dr>ge  of  Venice  throws  a  ring  into  the  lea  to  cfpoufc  it, 
and  CO  denote  his  dominion  over  the  gulf  of  Venice. 


BucENTAuais  alfu  the  name  of  a^ihip»aa  great  and]  It  was  fomctimes  compofed  of  wicken  woven  ton. 
as  magnificent  as  that  of  the  VenettanSy  built  by  order  of '  tber,  fometimrs  ol  light  wood,  and  fometimes  of  hicks, 
the  elefior  of  ila.^ria,  and  launched  on  a  lake  which  is   ftrcngthcncd  with  [Ana  of  bral>  or  other  metal 


lix  leagues  in  length. 


BUCK,  anio.-ig  fportrmcn.  In  hii  firft  year,  is  called  a  ' 


The  figure  was  either  circular,  oval,  or  fquarc  ;  and 
generally  adorned  in  the  moSt  curioui  manner  w:th  the 
fawn  i  the  iiKond,  a  pricket  i  the  third,  a  ford  the  |  ngures  of  godi  and  heroes*  or  of  birds,  bcafla,  or  ether 
fourth,  a  lore;  the  Itfth,  a  buck  of  the  firft  head ;  and  I  produdiont  of  nature. 

the  fixth,  a  great  bjrk.    This  bcaft  is  common  in  moft  !     f'ltivt  Bl-ckler^,  thofe  confccrated  to  the  gods,  and 
countries,  being  cu^puicnt  a&  a  hart,  but  in  hzc  rti'cm-  j  hungup  in  thiir  temples  as  ^\  offering  to  the  gods, 
bling  more  a  roc,  except  in  colour;  the  males  have!     BUCKR.AM,  m  c 


horns,  which  they  lofe  ycarlv  }  the  females  none  at  all 
As  for  the  colour,  it  is  very  oiffierent ;  however,  they  are 
moflly  branded  and  fandy,  with  a  black  lift  ail  along  the 
back.    I'heirflefli  is  excellent  nouriibment. 

Buck-Hf-an',  in  botany,  the  tiiibUiini  paluftre,  or 
marfh  trefoil  of  authors. 

ik  rKVHoitM-Cftts«,  the  naftttrtiun  of  boianifts. 
See  NASTUftTiVM. 

Buck-Tho&N,  Rbanmut,  a  hedge  tree  or  bllfll,  whofe 
branches  are  full  of  !on-  ftiff  thorns,  and  yellowifli  green 
leaves  about  as  big  a  the  ilue-tree,  but  more  neatly  fcrrat- 
ed  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  grow  feveral  together, 
being  foiall,  four-leaved,  and  yellow,  which  are  fucceeJ- 
ed  by  little  found  blackberries,  yielding,  when  npo,  a 
purplifh  bitter  juice,  and  havin:?,  three  or  four  atiuular 
feeds.  It  grows  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  flowers  la 
J  line,  the  berriea  being  ripe  about  the  hitler  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  juice  of  the  berries  purges  ferous  watery  humours 
pretty  brtflJyi  and  is  good  againd  the  dropfy,  gout, 
jaundice,  and  fcurvy,  and  very  ferviceable  againfl  the 
itch,  and  all  manner  ol' cruptioris  on  the  (kin. 

The  berries  of  this  tree  arc  ordered  by  the  college  of 
phyficians  for  medicinal  ufc  ,  but  particularly  for  making 
t  jyrap,  which  was  formerly  in  great  ufe  }  but  of  late  the 
peribins  who  fupply  the  markets,  hare  gathered  leveral 
other  fnrts  of  berries,  which  they  have  cither  mixed  with 
thofe  ol  the  buckthorn,  or  have  wholly  fuhllitutcd  thctn 
in  their  place.  Thcfc  arc  the  berries  ot'  (he  frangula, 
cornus  fcsmina,  iic.  which  mixture  have  Ipoilcd  the  fy- 
rup,  and  rendered  it  Icfs  eAcemed.  But  whoever  pur- 
cbafcs  ihe  buck-thorn  berries,  may  didinguilh  whether 
they  are  right  or  not,  by  opening  them,  and  obfcrving 
the  number  of  feeds,  in  each  ;  fur  thefc  have  commonly 
four,  whcicM  the  fr.tngula  has  but  two,  and  the  cornus 
fcemina  but  one ;  as  aulb  by  broifing  of  the  berries  on 
white  paper*  the  juice  giving  a  gieen  tinAure. 

Bvck>Whsat,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  fago  pyrum 
of  authors  ;  ic  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  3  n  jVni:,  .ind 
is  a  trteat  improvement  to  dry  barren  lands.  1  he  bcft 
feafon  for  ((jwur'  the  feed  is  in  May:  one  bulhel  will 
low  an  acre.  1  h.-  groimd  ibould  be  plowed  and  dreflcd 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  barley  {  and,  if  the  foil  is  not 
very  lean,  it  will  yield  a  very  great  increafe,  as  fifty  or 


ommtrcc,  a  furt  of  coarfe  cloih 
made  of  hemp,  gummed,  calendered,  and  dyed  of  feveral 

tuloiirs. 

BUCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  rural  poem, 
relating  to  fliephcrds  and  rural  anairs.    See  PASToaAt. 
The  word  j*  forned  from  the  Gieek»  finnS't  an 

herdfman. 

BUD,  among  gardeners,  inplies  that  part  of  a  feed 
which  Arft  begins  to  fprout,  or  rather  the  leaves  which 
firft  appear. 

Bi'  u  h  atfu  ufed  to  figoify  the fpiiMt from  wiKDoe  the 

branch  arjles. 

BUDDLE,  in  mineroiogy,  a  aane  given  by  the  Eag- 
liOi  drdTers  of  the  ores  of  metals  to  i  Ibrt  fif  frame  ouMe 
to  receive  the  ore  alter  its  firft  feparatioa  Groaa  its  gra&ft 

foulncfs. 

The  orcis  firft  beaten  to  powder  in  wooden  troughs,  thro' 
whicli  there  runs  a  continual  ftream  of  water,  which 
carries  offfuch  of  it  as  is  fine  enough  to  paU  a  grating, 
%'hich  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  trou<;h  ;  this  falb  into 
a  long  f<iuare  teceiver  of  wood,  called  the  launder  the 
heavteft  and  pureft  of  the  ore,  falling  at  the  head  of  the 
l.iuiidcr,  i:'  taken  out  fepar.itclv,  arid  requires  little  more 
care  or  trouble  ,  but  the  other  parts,whtch  fprcad  over  the 
middle  and  lower  end  of  the  launder,  is  thrown  into  the 
buddle,  which  is  a  long  (quMtt  frame  of  boards,  about 
four  feet  deep,  fix  long,  and  d^ree  wide ;  in  this  thete 
ftandi  a  m.in  bare- footed,  with  a  tramMing  fhcivcl  in  hi* 
hand,  to  call  up  the  otc  about  an  inch  thick,   u(>on  a 
fquarc  board  placed  before  him  as  high  as  his  midjie  ; 
this  is  termed  the  buddle- head  ;  and  the  man  dcxteroufly, 
with  one  edge  of  his  Ihovel,  cuts  and  divides  it  longways, 
in  refpe£l  of  bimfeif,  about  half  an  inch  afundcr,  in  thcfe 
little  cuts  ;  the  water,  coming  gently  from  an  edge  of  an 
upper  plain  board,  carric>away  the  filth  and  lighter  parts 
oi  the  prepared  ore  firft,  and  then  the  metalline  part  im- 
mediately after,  all  falling  down  into  the  buddle,  where, 
with  his  bare  feet,  be  ftrokes  it  and  fmooths  it,  that  the 
water  and  other  heterogeneous  matter  may  the  fooner  pafii 
off  from  it. 

When  the  huddle  by  this  means  prows  full,  the  ore  is 
taken  or.r;  that  at  the  head  part,  being  the  fincft  and 
pureft,  is  taken  out  feparate  from  the  reft,  ju  from  the 
launder.  1  he  reftis  again  tramj^led  in  the  fame  buddlc} 
hut  the  head,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  forehead  of  this 


fixty  buftielsupon  an  acre,  and  is  excellent  food  for  hngs,  '  b  uddlc,  and  of  the  launder,  are  mixed  together,  and 


poultry,  The  flour  of  i:  is  \cry  white,  and  makes 

very  good  fort  of  pancake,  if  mixed  with  a  little  wheat 
flour.   The  ftraw  is  good  fodder  fur  cattle  ;  and  the  grain, 


g^veo  10  horfes  among  their  oatr,  will  make  ibem  thrive 


ricd  to  another  buddle,  and  trampled  a^  at  fi.  !\  The 
forehead  of  this  laft  buddlc,  that  ia,  that  part  uf  the  ore 
which  has  fallen  at  the  head,  is  carried  to  what  they  call 


I  I  a  drawing  buddle,  whofe  difference  from  the  reft  ia  only 

this, 
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thit,  that  it  lus  no  tye,  but  only  a  plain  (loping  boirJ,  on 
whidi  It  is  once  more  wsflied  with  the  trambltng  fliovel. 
Tin  ore,  when  it  is  taken  from  this,  is  railed  black-tin  ; 
and  this  is  found  to  be  compleativ  ready  fur  the  biowing- 
boufc.     PhlkC  Tranf.  6q. 

BUDDLlNG,  the  ad  ot  clcnrhng  or  wafhin^  any  ore. 
Seethe  article  Washing. 

.BuooLiKG-DisH,  a  fmaUi  Ihallow  \e.Sd  fat  waihiag 
ores  by  the  hand. 

BUD^-^r  PARRELS,  among  engineers,  fmall  harn-ls 
welt  hooped,  wid)  only  one  head  j  on  the  other  cr.d  is 
nailed  a  piece  of  leather,  to  draw  together  upon  firings 
Vks  a  purfe.  Their  ufe  is  for  carrying  powder  along 
with  a  gun  or  mortar,  being  lefs  dangereatf  and  carried 
with  rr.orc  eafe  than  whole  barrels.  They  arc  likewife 
ufcd  on  a  battery  of  mortari,  for  holding  meal  powder. 

BUFF,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  leather  prepared  from 
the  (kill  of  the  butf'Aio,  and  drefTcd  with  oii  after  the  man- 
Beroffhammv.    Sec  Sh.^kmmy. 

BUFFALC!),  Bulbaluif  in  zoology,  an  aitimal  oC  the 
ox  kind,  with  very  large,  crooked,  and  refupinated 
born;. 

It  is  equal  to  our  largeft  oxen  in  fize :  the  head  is  very 
large*  the  forehead  remarkably  broad,  and  the  afpef)  very 
fierce  and  terrible.  The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent, 
the  ears  long  and  patulous,  the  horns  very  rltnck  but  (harp 

at  the  point:  the  neck  is  thick,  and  remarkably  (hort ; 
the  flcfll  hangs  very  loofe  under  the  throat  :  the  body  is 
more  bulky  in  proportion  than  our  bul!,  and  the  legs  are 
thicker  i  but  about  equal  in  length.  The  colour  is 
ttfually  a  blackifh  grey ;  but  in  tbli  particular  there  are 
great  varieties. 

The  buffalo  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft,  but  has  been  in- 
troduced  into  Italy,  and  fomc  other  parts  of  Europe; 
where  it  is  kept  as  a  bcaft  of  burden  and  draught. 

BUFFET,  a  fmall  apartment  feparated  from  the  reft 
of  die  room  by  flender  wooden  columns, glaia  doors*  &c. 
for  the  difpofing  china,  elafs,  plate,  &c. 

BUFFOON,  a  droll,  or  mimic,  wbO  dtmts  the 
public  by  his  pkaiantrics  and  follies. 

BUFO,  the  toad,  in  zoolo^n- ;  fee  Toad. 

BUFONIT/E,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  kind  of  extraneous 
foflils,  otherwire  tilled  lyoodontea,  or  wolfs  teeth 

See  I.YCODONTES. 

EUGj  or  Bucc,  in  zoology,  the  Englifh  name  for  a 
genus  of  infefls  called  by  authors  cimiccs.    Sec  Cimfx. 
Gretn-Heuft  Buo,  the  coccus  of  the  orange  tree.  See 

Cocci's. 

BUGGASINS,  in  comnwrce,  a  name  given  to  biicki> 
rams  made  of  callico. 

BUGGERY.  SeeSoDOMv. 

BUGLOSS,  Buglofjurtiy  in  the  materia  medica,  a  rough 
plant,  greatly  rcfcmbling  borage,  and  differing  from  it 
chiefly  in  the  leaves  being  narrow*  leis  prickly,  not  wrin- 
kled* and  in  edour  a  bhiiAl  green  t  and  in  the  ferments 

of  the  flowers  being  obtufc.  It  grows  wild  in  waile  gar- 
dens, flowers  from  June  to  the  end  of  fuinmer ,  and  in 
winter  dies  to  the  ground,  the  roots  abiding. 

Thi«  plant  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  borage,  in  its 
medicine!  qualities  M  well  as  in  its  external  form.  The 
principal  difference  fecms  to  oonfift  in  the  leaves  being 
Ibmewhat  lefs  juicy,  and  die  roots  more  mucilaginous. 
The  roots,  Icavr;,  and  flowers,  arc  ranked  among  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  materia  mcdica,  but  arc  very  rarely  made 
ufe  of. 

yiptr'fhvcvot^.  SccECBIUM. 
BUGULA.  bugle,  or  middle  eonlband*in  the  materia 

mcdica,  a  low  plant,  with  two  kinds  of  ftalks  ^  rr.  j:.J 
creeping  one?,  which  ftrikc  root  at  tlie  joints ;  and  up- 
right fquarc  ones,  hairy  on  two  of  the  oppofitc  fides,  al- 
ternatci}',  from  joint  tojomr,  bearing  loofe  fpikes  of  blue 
Inbiatea  flowers,  of  which  the  upper  lip  is  wanting  :  the 
leaves  are  fimewbat  oval*  foft*  (lightly  cut  about  the 
edges,  and  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints.  It  is  found  wild 
in  wood''  and  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  biiirle  difcovcr,  on  lirit  chewing,  a 
fweetifh  tafVe,  which  is  followed  by  a  confiderable  bit- 
terifluicfs  and  roughifliocfs.  Infuupns  of  them*  or  the 
cxpreifed  juice*  are  recommended  as  vulncniries,  or  as 
in  it  J  aOringents  and  corroborants,  in  fiux"";  and  other 
(iiforders.   Some  have  obfervcd,  that  they  do  not  bind 


the  beliy,  like  the  other  confolidae  ;  but  that,  on  the  coh- 
trar)',  decodions  of  them  are  gently  laxative,  and  of  great 
ufc  in  phthifcs  and  internal  ulcerations.  The  roots  of 
(he  plant  are  conftderably  aftringcnt,  as  appears  both 
from  their  talle,  and  from  their  Tlrilung  a  buelt  Oolour 
with  folutioi)  of  chalybeate  vitriol. 

BU ILDI NG.  a  ftbric  ereOed  by  art,  eitbeir  for  devo- ' 
tion*  magnificence*  or  conveniency. 

BuitDivo  is  alfo ufed  to ^mfy  the  art  of  coftftniAing 
and  rainng  an  ediRcc  ;  In  which  fcnfc  it  comprehends  the 
expeiict.:,,  as  well  as  the  invention  and  execution  of  the 

di.-lii;ii. 

I'hree  thin«  are  chiefly  neceffary  to  be  confidcred  in 
the  art  of  hailding,  namely,  conveniency,  firmnefs*  and 
plcafurc;  nnd  thefc  Sir  Henry  VVotton  confidcia  Under 
two  heads,  the  i'ltiution,  and  the  work. 

As  to  the  fituation,  cither  that  of  the  whole  is  to  be 
confidcred,  or  that  of  its  parts.  In  the  firft,  re^d  muft 
be  had  to  the  quality,  temperature,  and  fidttMlty  of  the 
air)  to  the  quality  of  the  ibili  to  the  conveniengr^ 
water,  fuel,  carriage,  &c.  and  to  the  agreeableneft  of  the 


j-.rc!'[  r-  ■[ 

.\i  Lu  ibe  fituation  of  the  parts,  the  chief  rooms,  ftu- 
dics,  and  libraries,  (hould  lie  towards  the  Eait;  thofe 
u^ces  which  require  beat*  as  kitchens*  brew-bourcs« 
bake-houles*  and  diftillataries,  towards  the  South ;  thofe 
that  require  a  cool,  frefh  ^i-,  cellars,  pantries,  and 
granaries,  to  the  North  ;  ahu  galleries  for  paintings* 
mufsums,  &c.  which  require  a  fteady  light. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  generally  fituated  the 
fronts  of  their  bonles  cowurd^  the  South  ;  but  the  modern 
Italians  vinr  very  much  from  this  rule.  And  indeed  ic 
is  ahlblutefy  neceflttry  to  have  regard  to  the  country* 
each  being  obliged  to  provide  i^nfi  its  own  idoonve* 
nieiiccs. 

The  fituation  being  fixed  on,  the  next  thing  to  be  cod* 
fidered  is  the  wot k  itti^f^  under  which  come  firft  the  prin- 
cipal parts*  and  aeit  the  accefibciea  or  omaaaenia.  To 
the  princifal  ptits  belong  thie  materials,  and  the  fivm  or 

difpofitioi). 

As  fur  the  materials  they  are  either  ftone,  brick,  mor- 
tar, &c.  or  wood,  as  fir,  cyprefs }  cedar  for  pillars  for  up- 
right ufes ;  oak  for  fummcfs*  beams*  and  crofs  work*  or  wt 

joining  and  connection. 

As  to  the  form  and  difpoGtion  of  a  building,  it  is  either 
fimple  or  mixed. 

'i  he  fimple  forms  are  either  circular  or  angular.  The 
circular  form  is  very  commodious,  and  the  mod  capaci- 
ous of  any*  llrone*  durable*  and  veiy  beautiful }  but  it 
the  moft  chargeable  of  all  otliers,  and  much  room  is  loft 
by  the  bending  of  the  walls,  when  it  comes  to  be  divided 
into  aparcnicius ,  bcftde^  aa  ill  diAnbution  of  the  light, 
unlefs  it  be  from  the  center  of  the  roof.  For  thefe  rca- 
(bns,  the  ancieou  employed  this  form  only  in  their  tem- 
ples and  amphitheatres,  which  bad  no  need  of  compar- 
titions. 

As  for  angular  forms,  buildini';  neither  loves  many  nor 
few  angles.  The  triangle  is  condemned  above  all  others, 
as  wanting  both  capaciouincfs  and  firmncfs,  as  alfo  on 
account  of  its  not  being  refolvabic,  in  the  iniemal  parti^ 
tions,  into  any  other  figure  than  its  own*  BuiJduigt 
with  five,  fix,  or  more  angles,  are  more  fit  for  fortifica- 
tions than  civil  edifices.  The  retflanglc,  therefore,  Is 
generally  chofen,  as  being  a  medium  between  the  triangle 
and  the  pentagon,  &c.  But  then  authors  arc  in  difpute* 
whether  the  re^angle  Ihould  be  an  exa£l  fquare,  or  an 
oblong ;  and  Sir  FT  Wottoo  ptefers  the-oblong ,  provid- 
ed the  lenf.th  exceeds  not  the  breadth  by  more  than  one 
third.  As  to  mixed  forms,  partfv  circular,  and  partly 
anj^ular,  a  judgment  may  be  mad'c  of  them,  from  what 
has  been  already  faid  of  iimplc  ones.  Let  the  builder* 
however,  remember  not  to  lofc  fight  of  uniformity,  while 
he  is  in  purfuit  of  variety^  for  tbefis  two  may  be  vciy 
well  reconciled,  as  may  be  obfierved  in  our  bodies,  whicn 
arc  uniform  In  the  whole  confipuration  ;  and  yet  fomc  of 
the  members  arc  round,  others  flat ;  fame  proniiacnt,  and 
others  indented,  or  retired. 

Some  obferve,  that  in  building  houles  long*  the  ufe  of 
Ibme  rooms  will  be  loft;  at  they  will  take  up  more  for 
entries  and  p.nfT.sgs'--,  and  wil!  require  too  mMch  U^r  doors; 
and  if  the  building  be  a  geometrical  fquaic,  the  middle 
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rooms  win  wnnt  light,  in  cafe  the  houfe  be  prcKy  l?.rM  ; 
and  thcreibre  they  recommend  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  a 
form,  (*y  they,  in  which  the  building  ftands  firmer  againfl 
the  w^ther»  uai  in  which  the  offices  in»y  be  remote  from 
the  parlour  and  room*  of  cntertatnment,  and  yet  in  the 
fame  houfc. 

This  figure  may  fcrvc  very  well  for  a  country  gentle- 
man's houfc. 

The  principal  ports  of  a  building  are  comprized,  by 
Baptifta  Alberd,  under  five  heads,  viz.  the  foundation, 
the  walls,  the  apertures,  the  compartitions,  and  theco* 
vering  ;  fee  each  under  its  proper  article,  as  Fovnda- 
TJON,  &c. 

The  acceflbnes  or  ornaments  of  a  building  arc  fetched 
from  fculpturc  and  painting.  In  the  firft,  care  ought  to 
be  taken  that  there  be  not  too  much  of  it,  eftiecially  at 
the  entrance ;  and  that  both  !n  fine  and  ootrie  pieces  of 

fculptiircN  and  llkcwifc  in  placing  figutei  ibfty  dw  rules 
of  peripcclive  be  (Iritily  obicrvcd. 

In  painting,  the  chief  things  to  be  regarded  are,  that 
the  bed  pieces  be  placed  in  the  bell  lights ;  and  that  they 
be  Aiited  to  the  intention  of  the  rooms  they  are ufed  in. 

If  wt?  cnmpare  the  modern  with  the  old  way  of  build- 
ing in  Ein;lanii,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  genius  of 
thofc  liiiH-..  Our  forc-fathcr<.  were  wont  to  dwell  in 
houfes,  moft  of  them  with  a  blind  ibir-cafe,  low  ceil- 
ings, and  dark  window*  }  the  rooms  built  at  random, 
without  any  oontriviiwe«  and  often  with  fteps  from  one 
to  another  t  whereas  the  genius  of  our  time*  requires 
li^ht  ftair-cafc-s,  fine  faOi- windowr,  anJ  lofty  ceilings, 
with  convenicn^ics  far  iupertor  lo  ihoie  that  houics  io 
ancient  days  afforded  upon  an  equal  quantity  of  ground. 

BUL,  io  the  Hebrew  chronology,  the  eighth  month 
of  the  ccclefiaAical,  and  the  fecond  of  the  civil  year  i 
the  modern  Jews  call  it  MorfhevaOj  and  it  nearly  an- 
fwcrs  to  our  month  of  Oclobcr. 

BULR,  or  Bulbous  Root,  among  gardeners,  Hgni- 
fies  a  root  of  a  rouodiih  figure,  and  ufually  furnilbed  with 
fibres  at  its  bale. 

Bulbous  roots  are  fald  to  be  folid  when  compolcd  of 
one  uniform  lump  of  matter ;  truncated,  when  formed  of 
a  multitude  of  coats  furrounding  each  other  ;  fquamofe, 
when  compounded  of,  or  covered  with,  lefler  flakes ;  du- 
plicate, when  there  areooFy  twoto  each  plant ;  and  con- 
gerste,  when  thete  li  a  congeries  of  fucb  roots  to  each 
plant. 

imLROCASTINUM.  in  botanv  ;  fee  Buk-ivm. 

BULBOCODIUM,  in  bocmy,  -.i  genus  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confills  of  fix  j)ttjls  of  a  funnel  form  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  triangular  acuminated  capfuiae,  with  three 
ceils  containing  numenms  feeds. 

BULBOSE,  or  BoiBOOS.   See  the  article  Bulb. 

BULGARIANS,  a  k&of  heretics,  who,  among  other 
errors,  held  that  men  OLiqlu  to  believe  no  Scrtptnre  but 
tbe  New  Tcftamcnt ;  that  baptifm  was  not  nccelTary  to 
infiuits  ;  that  hufbands  who  converfcd  wi;h  their  wives 
coaU  not  be  furcd  &  and  that  an  oath  was  abfolutcU  ua* 
facwfii!. 

BULTMY,  among  phyndans,  a  difeafe  in  which  the 
patiint  is  affiecied  with  an  infatiabic  dcfirc  ot  caiuig,  and 
unlcfs  indulged  often  falls  iiuo  fainting  fits. 

A  bulimy  arifcs  from  a  too  contractile  force  of  the 
mufcular  coat  of  the  ftomach^or  from  very  fliarp  humours 
contained  in  it.  In  fomc  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  has 
been  found  too  large,  after  death,  and  confcquently  the 
alimvni  was  expelled  too  foon. 

In  order  to  cure  this  diieafe,  methods  muti  be  ufcd  to 
Ittbdue  the  contra£life  fofcc  of  the  fiomach,  in  which  in- 
tention, oils»  fat  meats,  milk,  almonds,  cbocolau  made 
with  millt,  and  fweetened  with  fugar,  will  be  fcund  of 
fcrvice.  If  thcTe  arc  not  fufEcicnr,  opiates  muft  be  added, 
paniculatly  a  dram  of  thciiaca  ihould  be  given  ia  the 
evening. 

If  the  bulimy  proceeds  from  albarp  humour  irritating 
tfie  ftomach,  tbe  moft  rational  method  of  cure  confilts  in 

evacintiniJ  fuch  humour,  or  correcting  its  acrimony,  and 
then  rclloring  the  ftomach  and  organs  employed  in  di- 
rc(^inn,  to  their  nadttal lone  and  fmt,  that  no  mnremay 
be  generated. 

BULK-HEADS,  in  naval  architciSlure,  certain  par- 
titions built  up  in  diffiuent  places  of  a  Ibip,  cither  acroft 


or  lengtfawafe,  to  Ibtn  and  lepuaia  the  wion  apjgf. 

mt-  !\t%. 

BULL,  Tauru,,  in  coology,  the  male  of  the  ox  IdnL 
See  the  article  Bcs. 
BvtL,  TmmUf  in  aftrenomy ;  fee  die  artkte  Tai'- 

RUS. 

BuLt'^-EvE,  in  aflronomy  ;  fee  Aldf.baRak. 
Bull's-Eye,  amongfl  fcamcn,  a  pice-,  of  wood  hoU 
lowed  like  a  large  ring,  having  the  end  of  a  rope  fpliced 
round  the  outer-edce  of  it,  and  another  pafllng  through 
the  middle  of  it.  Its  ufe  is  to  prevent  the  vnning  rope 
from  being  chafed  or  fretted  by  the  other,  which  confines 
it  in  a  certain  fituntion  required. 

Bu2.L-FiNCH,  in  ornithology,  the  Engliih  name  of 
the  loxia  with  a  black  head,  wid  red  hfcaflT.  It  b  about 
the  fise  of  a  common  fparrowi  and  ita  wings  aied^. 
gantly  variegated  with  blacfc  andred. 
Bui  r.-FK  JG,  the  largcft  kind  of  frog.  ?cc  Ran  a. 
Bull,  .-,mong  ccttcfiaftical  writers,  implies  a  wrttteo 
;  tt  I ,  iifpatchcd  by  order  of  the  pope,  from  tbe  Roman 
chancery,  and  fealed  with  lead.  It  is  written  on  pardN 
ment,  by  which  it  is  diilinguifhed  from  a  brief. 

Gsldtn  Bull,  an  edi<ft  or  imperial  conftitutJon,  trude 
bjr  the  empetor  Charles  IV.  and  cftcemcd  as  the  i\I;gn» 
Chartj,  or  fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire. 

it  is  dignified  with  the  epithet  golden,  from  its  having 
a  golden  leal  appended  to  it  with  cords  of  red  and  yellow 
filk.  On  one  fide  of  this  fcai  tbe  emperor  is  reprefented 
fitting  on  his  throne,  and  on  the  other  the  capitol  of 
Rome.  The  orii;inal  of  this  edi^t,  which  is  in  Lilia^ 
and  w.'itten  on  vellum,  is  prcfcrved  at  Franckfort. 

Hl  LLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball,  or  Oiot,  wfeae> 
with  fire-arms  are  loaded.   See  the  anicle  Baia. 
BULLION,  uncoined  gold  or  (tlver  in  the  na&. 
Thofe  metals  are  called  bullion,  both  before  and  after 
they  are  refined,  when  melted  down  in  bars  or  ingots,  or 
in  any  unwrought  body. 

BULTEL,  a  term  ulcd  by  miners  to  denote  thcitfoiit 
of  meal  after  drcffing. 

BULWARK^  in  ancient  fortificatitm,  the  fame  with 
which  themoderns  call  rampart.    See  Rampart. 

NILTM,  rartli-iiut,  in  botany,  a  penui  of  plants 
whole  flowtr  ronfiils  of  five  inflexo-rordated  equal  petals. 
It  has  no  pcncnrpium  :  the  fruit  is  oval,  and  uivifible 
into  two  parts  :  the  feeds  are  two,  and  of  an  oval  fann^ 
convex  on  one  fide,  and  plane  on  die  other. 

BUNT,  in  nava!  affairs,  the  middle  part  of  any  (^UM 
fail,  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  hence 

BUNTLINES  are  fmall  ropes  paffed  up  behind  the 
yards,  and  running  through  a  block  or  pully  on  the  yard, 
reach  down  before  their  refpective  fails ;  to  the  foot-rope 
or  bottom  of  which  they  are  faftencd  in  fmall  holes  of  the 
rope  called  cringles.  Their  ufe  is  to  haul  the  bunt  ot  the 
fail  clofe  up  to  the  yard,  when  it  ia  HO  be  brailed  up,  or 

furled.  Sec  Beail  and  I^url. 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology,  the  Englith  name  of  the 
embezia.  Its  head  rcfcmbles,  in  fome  roeafure,  that  of 
a  nil  {  the  chin,  bread,  and  belly,  are  of  a  yellowfft 
white  ;  the  thrciat  hath  nblong  black  fpots  ;  the  tail  is 
about  fhrtc  inches  long,  and  of  a  dullty  red  colour,  it 
generally  fits  and  iiogs  upoB  the  higheft  twigs  of  tret* 
and  ihrubs. 

BUOY,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort  of  ctofe  caft  (N-mond 

block  of  wood,  faficned  to  the  anchor  by  a  repc  cf  fuf- 
ficient  length  to  reach  up  from  the  anchor,  which  is 
(unk,  to  the  lurfacc  of  ti'c  water.  It  is  ufi-d  to  fhew 
where  the  anchor  lies,  that  thefhip  may  not  come  near 
it  to  entangle  the  fluke  of  it  wtAher  cable.  Sec  Anchor. 

A  buoy-iope  is  likewite  extremely  ufeful  in  dnwiM 
up  the  anchor,  when  the  cable  is  broke.  Buoys  are  alio 
iifi  d  to  point  out  (hallows,  ro- Us,  or  quick-fands ;  a;;  J  arc 
chained  to  anchors  funk  n\  fm  h  places,  that  they  may  he 
avoided  by  fhipping;  thefe  me  generally  very  large,  and 
Oiapcd  like  a  cone  or  fugar-loaf,  called  can-buoys :  tfaoiir 
ufed  by  (hipping  are  wide  in  the  middle,  and  taper  to  • 
point  at  each  end,  called  nun-buoys.  Streaming  the  buoy 
is  letting  it  fall  into  the  water  with  the  buoy  rope,  before 
the  anchor  is  funk  from  tl'.::  fh;p.  To  buoy  up  the  cable 
is  to  lallcn  three  or  rour  buoys,  or  pieces  of  wood,  to  it, 
in  different  places,  to  keep  it  up  from  the  ground  when 
■rocky  or  foul,  and  nivliarvc  it  fcon  bcioe  cut  or  fretted. 

I  BURDOCK, 
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^  BUR 

BURDOCK,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of  the 
xanthiuni  of  authors.    Sec  Xanthium.  | 

BURGAGE,  an  ancient  tenure  in  boroughs,  whereby 
the  inhabitants  hold  their  lands,  &c.  of  tne  king,  or 
other  fuperior  lord  of  the  borough,  at  «  certain  yearly 
rent.  A  dwelling  hotife  in  a  borottgh  was  al(b  anciently 
called  a  burgagt. 

BURGEON,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  gardcneray  io  the 
fime  lenfe  as  bud.    See  Bud. 

BURGESS,  an  inbabiuot  of  a  barougb*  or  •  perfon 
who  pofleflea  a  teneownt  thetvin. 

Burgess  is  now  generally  ufcJ  to  (tgnify  the  Kpre- 
ftmativc  of  a  borough-town  in  parliament. 

BURGGRAVt,  properly  denotes  the  hereditary  go- 
vernor of  a  cailie  or  fortified  town,  chiefly  in  Oennany. 

fiURGH-BOT£,  a  contribution  towards  Uw  building 
or  icpatrifl^  of  caftlca,  or  wallit  for  the  defence  a  bo- 
toagn  or  city. 

BURGLARY,  a  M  onious  breaking  and  entering  into 
the  dwelling-houfe  of  another  perfon,  in  the  night-tinie, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  fome  felony,  whether  die  fame 
be  aduaUy  executed  ernot.  The  like  eiSoiceeoflainitted 
by  day  is  called  hoitfis-breaking. 

BURGOMASTER,  the  chief  magiRratc  of  the  gieit 
towns  in  Flanden,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

BURIAL,  the  IflMnneRt  of  «  deec^  perfon.  See 

JFUNIEAI.. 

BURLESQUE,  ■  iocofe  kind  of  poetry,  chiefly  ufcd 
hy  way  of  droUeiy  and  ridkttley  to  deride  cither  perlbna 

or  things. 

Both  the  word  and  thing  fcem  to  be  modern;  though 
fome  maintain  that  one  Raintovius,  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  turned  the  ferious  fubjc£ls  of  tragedy 
into  lidicnle :  but,  pertaaps,  tbia  it  a  much  better  plea 
Ar  the  antiquity  of  farce  than  of  burlefque. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Italians  feem  to  have  the  juftcIT 
claim  to  the  invention  of  burlefque.  The  firil  writer  of 
this  kind  was  Bernia,  who  was  followed  by  Laili,  Capo- 
nii,  tie*  From  Italy  it  paiTed  into  France,  and  became 
Ihcw  lb  nmch  Ae  node,  that,  in  1649,  a  book  appeared 
under  rhr  ritlyof,  **  The  Pafficn  of  f  i-r  Saviour  in  Bur- 
**  kiqac  V'erfe."  Thence  it  paii^d  into  iingland  ;  hut 
thoL'gh  one  or  two  have  excelled  in  this  fpccics  of  writ- 
ing, the  good  fenfe  of  the  Engtiih  never  adopted  or  own- 
ed ir. 

BURN,  in  furgery,  implies  a  folution  of  the  conti> 
nuity  of  a  part  of  the  body  by  the  force  of  fire. 

When  cither  fire  itfelf,  or  any  indrumcnt  fu/ficiently 
heated  by  the  fin,  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  the 
fibres  and  fmall  veflels  ;it  the  place  of  conta£l  will  in- 
ftantly  corni|:att  and  burft,  while  the  Uood  and  other 
contained  Huids  will  be  extravaiated,  and  there  llagnale 

and  rn-ru:it. 

But  as  burns  are  attended  with  confcqucnccs  propor- 
tioned to  the  vehemence  of  the  fire,  they  may  be  divided 
into  four  degrees.  The  firft  and  fligbteft  is  that  which 
occalions  heat,  pain,  and  a  fmal)  veficatioD  of  the  injured 
parr,  in  a  Oiort  time.  The  fecond  degree  is  when  the 
part  is  inftantly  affiedlcd  with  prodigious,  pain  and  rcfica- 
lion.  Thethird  is  when  the  common  integuments  and 
fubjacent  flefh  are  fo  burnt,  that  they  form  a  crult  The 
fourth  is  where  every  thing  is  deflroyed  quite  down  to 
the  bone»  The  third  degree  refembtei  a  gangrene*  and 
the  fmuth  a  Iphaeeloa :  whence  It  follows,  that  ooms 
very  much  refemble  inffamirations,  and  are  known  in 
their  refpcflive  degrees  by  nearly  the  fame  fignj. 

As  a  burn  is  not  utilikc  an  inflammation,  in  regard  to 
degrees,  fo  the  cnethod  of  cure  in  both  is  much  the  fame. 
When  there  happens  a  fiight  burn,  or  one  of  the  fMl  de^ 
gree,  therooft  proper  medicines,  on  all  accounts,  are  re- 
Jolvents,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  prim  ipally  to  be 
obf  tvcrj,  the  aflringcnt  and  the  emollient.    Mild  adrin- 

Snts  are  fpirit  of  wine  re£tiAed,  or  camphorated  :  let 
epartaSe^ed  beimmerged  in  this  fpirit,  and  carefully 
ibinemed  with  linen  cmhs  wet  therein.  |EmoUients 
are  of  linleed«  or  Iwcet  almonde,  of  olives,  of  white  li- 
lies, of  henbane,  Sec.  with  thefc  the  part  afFciScd  fhould 
be  frequently  anointed.  The  vulgar  method  of  applying 
the  burnt  part  to  a  candle,  or  the  fire,  and  keeping  it  in 
that  pofition  as  long  as  yon  can  bear  it,  repeating  this 
pioceft  .till  tit  fen  of  heat  and  pain  is  removed,  u  fre* 
«6  • 
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qucntly  attcf»Jed  with  fucccfii.  The  injured  part  may  Ijc 
fomented  with  water,  as  hot  as  the  patient  CU  bear  tfy 
till  the  pain  and  heat  entirely  difappear. 

When  the  burn  is  of  the  fecond  degree,  which  h  at* 
tended  with  a  blifier,  it  teems  improper  to  open  the  vefi- 
clc,  or  cut  the  fkin  already  lacerated  ;  but  the  beft  me- 
thod, in  this  cafe,  ij,  with  all  the  halle  polTiblci  to  wpply 
one  or  other  of  the  medicines  prefcribed  in  the  firft  de- 
gree, and  renewing  it  very  frequently  :  if  the  pain  con- 
tinues, lenitive  remediea  are  to  be  uted  i  here  the  mbft 
eligible  medtcinet  are  the  linfeed'oil,  Mynltcht's  oint- 
ment, ungucntum  nutrltum,  Sic,  With  thefethe  partmuft 
be  often  anointed  i  or  they  muft  be  fpread  on  linen,  and 
bound  to  the  part  affected  :  as  the  pain  and  heat  gradually 
decreafe,  fome  plaftcr,  as  that  of  red  lead,  may  be  applied, 
in  order  to  fmooth  and  reftore  the  (kin.  If  thta  lecond 
degree  be  more  intenfe  than  ordinary,  and  afTtc^s  a  great 
part  of  the  body,  it  will  be  neceflary  foJtbwith  to  take 
away  fome  blood,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
burn,  even  till  the  patient  faints,  in  order  to  prevent  ex- 
ulcerations,  deformities  by  feams,  and  perhaps  a  gan- 
grene :  after  which  a  ftrong  cathartic  Jhoold  be  nfed. 

A*  to  the  third  degree,  in  which  t  croft  immediately 
covers  the  burnt  part,  it  is  very  diflRcultj  if  not  abfolutc- 
ly  impoffibic,  to  cure  it,  without  a  fuppuration.  When 
this  happens  in  the  face,  all  diligence  (hould  be  ufed  to 
prevent  deformiqr,  which  may  be  occafioncd  bv  a  laige 
cicatrix ;  ,therelbre,  in  this  cafe,  the  db  of  all  plamra 
and  ointments  whatfocver  is  to  be  avoided:  but  you  ckn- 
not  be  too  folicituus  in  forwarding  the  cafting  off  of  the 
ckhar,  or  cruft,  aiul  i '  1  •  evacuation  of  the  matter  that 
is  concealed  under  it ;  yet  it  (hould  not  be  torn  away  with 
the  knife,  nor  feparated  with  the  hands  :  the  caficft  and 
moift  fucoefsftd  method  ia  by. the  ufc  of  emollients,  fiich 
as  have  been  mentioned  dieady,  applied  warm,  and  rts 
pcated  til!  the  hard  crufts  feparatc  from  the  live  fleJh  ; 
the  part  fhould  be  drefled  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
at  each  drefling,  if  vou  Ihould  obferve  any  portion  of  the 
cruft  tending  ,  to  a  leparation  from  the  reft,  it  flwuld  be 
removed  witt  the  forceps,  and  the  remaining  cruft  anoint- 
ed with  butter,  at  the  fame  time  nc  cr  ncglcflin^ 
the  ufe  of  fomentations.  The  crult  bt.ng  taken  of}, 
the  wound  muff  be  clcanfed  and  healed,  the  tirft  of  which 
offices  may  be  executed  by  any  mild  digeftiye  ointment, 
mixed  up  with  mel  rofarum:  the  medicines  nfed  for 
healing  ve  principally  unguentnm  dispompliolygoe,  *el 
de  litbargyrio,  &c.  but  if  any  portion  of  the  efchar  is  left 
under  thcfe  ointments  and  plaflers,  a  danger  follows  O^ 
making  a  deformed  cicatrix,  from  the  conftridion  of 
the  neighbouring  |*rts,  and  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
cobfined  faniet<  Evacuadons  by  bleeding  and  purging 
are  always  to  be  pttmiMy  and  proper  reeolations,  wim 
regard  to  Jir-,  muft  be  complied  with  :  the  beft  method 
of  encou:„ri[)-  the  renovation  of  the  fkin,  is  by  frequent- 
ly holding  the  burnt  part  over  the  ftcam  that  rifes  from 
boiling  water.  But  as  to  the  fourth  degree,  which  i» 
always  attended  with  extreme  danger,  where  the  b«mii% 
has  penetrated  to  fuch  a  depth  aa  to  cornipc  and  mortinr 
all  before  it,  almod  t6  the  very  bone,  all  remedies  ii« 
vain  and  ufclefs,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  uffifting  the 
patient,  but  by  cutting  off  the  affcdcd  limb,  as  is  done 
in  a  fphacelus. 

BURNET,  the  £ogltib  name  of  a  plant  called  pirn'* 
ptnella  by  Linnaens,  and  ibgofelinnm  by  ToArnefbrt. 

1*  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  promifcs  very  jrcat 
4Jv.«i)ta;;c5  as  a  green  fuccultiu  food  for  ciittlc  during 
the  winter  months;  and  the  judicious  Mr.  Rocqutrf^ 
of  obfcrving  that  bumet  reuins  its  verdure  amidft 
all  the  inctemendes  of  that  (eafon,  rdblved  to  try 
the  efTeA  of  giving  it  a  good  cuhare.  He  has  fucceedco 
therein  to  his  utmoft  wim ;  and  the  plant  bids  fair  to  be 
of  fingular  utility,  where  fiocks  of  flicep  are  kept,  be- 
caufe,  as  it  preferves  all  its  leaves  unhurt  by  iVuif,  the 
farmer  may  thereby  have  a  conftant  ftock  of  green  food 
fiur  his  ewes  and  lambs,  at  a  time  when  turnips  and  every 
other  fucculent  plant  may  finl  him. 

In  dcfcrlbing  this  plant,  Mr.  Miller  dirtinguifhes  feven 
diScrem  fpecics  of  it ;  but  only  three,  or  perhaps  rather 
but  two,  of  them  fecm  to  be  the  forts  proper  to  be  colti* 
vated  for  the  food  of  cattle.  Thefe  are  ';  i.  The  trago* 
■idinnm  majus,  nmbdla  caadida,  greater  burnet  faxifragef 
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%rjtb  a  white  ombel.  2.  Tragpfclinum  alltcrum  majus, 
anotber  pcRter  burnct  lucifrage}  ami  3.  The  tragofeli- 
num  minus,  or  leflfer  buraet  uxifiriffc.    All  thcle  are 

equally  h.it  Jy  pl.ints,  aiiJ  natives  of  tni'!  ifland  :  but  the 
Jargcft  I'oitj  pfoniifc-  the  urc.ittft  quantity  of  fodJcr,  and 
therefore  fliould,  probably,  be  preferred  by  the  hufband- 
man.  A  fourth  lort,  which  Mr.  Miller  mentions  by  tbc 
title  of  tragofclinutn  radice  nigia  Germanicum,  (Jtnnan 
burnct  faxifrtge  with  a  black  root,  will  probably  anfwcr 
as  well  in  its  native  country,  Germany,  as  «uw  will 
here  •  .md  I  therefore  recomnicnJ  the  trying  of  it  there  j 
as  I  do  to  other  countries,  the  cultivating  ot  ihtit  native 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  in  full  confidence  that  they  will 
find  it  anfwer  neatly  for  the  winter  ereen  food  of  their 
castle.  Experience  bat  proved  that  all  countriei  are  be- 
nefited by  the  introt'i :  *  n  of  foreign  plants,  as  particu- 
larly the  lucerne,  fju-iloia,  ^*c.  I  tin  refore  take  this  op- 

Crtunityof  recommending  a  trial  vf  the  German burnet 
Wf  aod  of  ours  in  Germany  and  eliewhece. 
The  firft  of  the  above-mentioned  fpecies  of  burnet 
grows  naturally  in  woods,  aivd  on  the  fide  of  banka  near 
hedges,  in  fcveral  parts  of  England.  The  lower  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  winged,  and  compofcd  of  three  pair  of 
hcart-lhapcd  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one :  they  are 
ibarply  fawcd  on  their  edges,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  mid-rib. 
The  k>wer  lobct,  which  axe  the  Iar«ft,  are  near  two 
incbea  long,  and  one  and  a  half  braad  at  their  bafc,  and 
arc  of  a  dark  green.  The  flalk<  g,rnw  more  than  a  foot 
liii:li,  dividing  into  four  ot  five  hraiichci ;  the  lower  part 
ot  'chcllalk  is  garniflii-d  w  ith  wlnjjcd  kivcs,  fh.ipeJ  like 
thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  fmaller  thofe  upon  the  branches 
are  ihort  and  trihd  ;  and  the  branches  are  teminatcd  by 
fmall  umVd.  of  white  flowers,  which  aie  eamfokd  of 
fm^lkr  uiiil  eh  or  rays.  The  flowers  haw  five  heart* 
fiiaped  petals  which  turn  inw.irJ,  .ind  are  fucceeded  by 
two  narrow,  obtong,  channelled  ftcdn.  it  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  A  vat  iety  of  this  with  red 
flowers  is  frequently  found  among  the  other*  and  rifcsi 
from  the  Gime  feed. 

The  fccond  fort  grow<;  naturally  In  dry  paftures  in 
many  parts  of  this  ifland.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  arc 
cgmpofed  of  four  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ; 
tbefe  are  foondilh  i  thofc  on  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf 
aie  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  fame  in  breadth : 
they  are  indented  on  their  edges.  The  fialks  rife  near  a 
foot  high,  and  fend  out  three  or  fc  flender  branches, 
which  arc  garnifhcd  with  very  n:.;n)w  leave:,.  The  um- 
bels of  the  flowers  of  this  arc  fmaller  than  thole  of  the 
former  fort,  as  are  alfo  the  flowers  and  feeds, which  blow 
and  ripen  about  the  fame  time. 

The  third,  or  fmaller  (brt  of  burnet  gnm  naturally  in 
dry  gravelly  parturcs  in  feveral  parts  of  this  countr)'.  Its 
lower  leaves  have  five  or  fix  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by 
an  odd  one,  and  arc  deeply  cut  almoft  to  their  mid-rib, 
■in  form  of  wings.  The  ftalks  arc  flcndcr,  and  rife  about 
a  foot  high,  fending  out  a  few  branches  which  have  a 
narrow  trif  d  leaf  placed  at  each  joint,  and  are  termi- 
nated by  fniall  umbels  of  white  flowers  compofed  of  fc- 
veral rays  ftanding  upon  pretty  long  foot-flalks.  The 
flowers  of  this  fort  appear,  and  its  feeds  ripen,  at  the 
fiune  time  as  thofe  of  the  former    but  they  are  fmaller. 

In  the  meadows  about  VVindfor,  half  the  is  bur- 
net. M.  RtKquc  has  experienced,  that  it  wiH  grew  in 
the  driell  l.ind  :  for  he  has  planted  fomcof  it  even  in  the 
Itravei  walks  in  his  garden,  where  every  thmg  e'.ie  is 
SlUnt  up  in  the  fumrner ;  but  this  never  withers  ;  one 
«f  die  <|ttalities  of  burnct  being  to  continue  in  fap  all  the 
year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  fecn  the  burnet 
of  his  raifing,  that  if  thi*  (dant  is  generally  cultivated, 
there  will  never  lie  a  fcarcity  of  hay  in  England,  even 
in  the  grcatcft  drought. 

The  land  on  which  it  is  fown  (hould  be  in  fine  tilth, 
amd  free  from  weeds,  efpccially  couch- grafs,  which  is  here 
the  motft  hurtful  of  all.  A  drj^,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  a 
fork  as  the  gardeners  clean  their  afpar.^gns  wiui,  is  the 
bcfl  inilrumcnt  for  extirpating  thii  weed.  The  dragging 
of  an  acre  thus  will  coil  fix  or  feven  fliillings.  if  the 
land  is  poor,  it  flbould  be  dunked,  and  laid  down  very 
•  finooth.  The  feed  may  be  covered  with  a  very  light 
baiiOW,  it  will  not  bear  to  be  buried  deep,  and  the 
linMMid  Ihould  tbea  be  rdled,  that  it  may  he  fmooth  for 
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mowing.  It  may  be  lb«m  at  any  time  beMreen  April  kA 

September. 

I'en  pounds  of  buinet  feed  nay  do  for  an  acre  of  laid: 

but  twelve,  fourteen,  or  even  lixteen,  pounds  will 
better ;  becaufe,  when  burnet  is  thin,  the  plants  grow 
(r>  large,  that  the  hay  made  of  them  is  ryirfc  fhcfj 
will  nit  in  eij^ht  or  nine  days  after  the  fowing.  If  great 
numbers  of  wecdv  come  up  with  them,  it  will  be  lefs 
chargeable  to  let  thofe  weeds  grow  with  the  burnet, 
it  is  about  five  or  fix  inches  high,  than  to  weed  or  hoe 
if.  The  whole  may  then  be  mowed,  rmcl  -  i*hrrr  J  clca« 
off;  and  the  quick  growth  of  the  burne;  -.itti  wards  will 
choak  all  other  wetds.  The  heart  of  the  burnet  boot 
almoft  within  the  ground,  the  fcytbe  cannot  hurt  it. 

If  the  burnet  liocs  not  grow  equally  every  whcic^ 
fome  plants  niuft  be  drawn  where  they  are  too  thick, 
and  planted  where  they  are  thinned :  or  the  vacant 
fpaccs  may  be  fupplicj  from  lurfcrv.  ft  the  Ian4 
was  not  got  in  guod  order  to  low  the  feeds  at  a  pfoper 
Icafon,  the  burnet  may  be  tranfplanted  at  Michael  mat 
from  this  nurfcry,  and  £n  at  wne  or  twelve  indies 
diftance  every  way,  according  to  the  ricbnefs  of  the 
foil. 

The  feed  fown  in  Mav  uiiv  be  rr.owcd  ^s.  the  Utter 
end  of  July.  That  fown  in  June  will  yield  a  pretty  gooi 
crop,  at>d  muft  be  cut  but  once  i  and  the  fame  of  th^ 
which  is  fown  in  July.  The  plants  produced  by  thefts^ 
fown  in  Au^uft  ihoold  be  mowed,  to  deftroy  the  wedi. 
Thefc  mowings  may  either  be  given  green  to  horfes,  or  be 
made  into  h.iy.  The  firft  fpriti;;  cutting  will  purge  horfes; 
and  Mr.  Roequc  believes  it  will  alfo  cute  the  gTcafc :  but 
it  is  only  the  ini\  crop  that  purges. 

Burnet  ihould  be  mowed  but  once  the  firft  jfcar,  iaor> 
der  to  leave  it  rank  in  the  winter}  and  in  tbii  cafe  ittril 
be  readv  to  feed  in  Fcbritivy  or  Marcb,  or  10  aaew  agtia 
in  April. 

If  natural  fri  '  ;;r;  \',-s  among  the  burnct,  it  may  be 
harrowed  in  the  lame  manner  as  lucerne  j  for,  having  a 
tap-root,  the  harrow  will  not  hurt  it :  but  it  mdl  not 
be  ploughed,  left  the  roata  ihould  be  bf«4cea  in  iha 
ground. 

When  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  to  be  favcd,  it  muft 
neither  be  fed,  nor  mowed,  in  the  fpiing.  l~b«  feed  wiU 
be  ripe  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  it  muft  be  reap> 
cd,  like  wheat,  and  threflied  on  a  cloth.  It  IhouU  be 
tbreOied  belbfe  it  is  too  dry,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  flKd,aad 
it  fhould  afterwards  be  dried  j-rrfi  '^tlv 

Hurnet  does  not  lofe  its  leaves  ta  diymg  ;  and  though 
the  hay  made  of  it  be  fticky,  it  will,  after  threihing,  be 
very  agreeable  to  horfes,  which  ate  fo  fond  of  it,  that 
they  never  wafle  any.  One  acre  will  produce  upwsfds 
of  three  loads  of  hay,  and  above  forty  bufhel  j  of  frcdj. 
Horfes  are  fonder  of  this  feed,  than  they  are  of  oats :  and 
Mr.  Rocque  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  more  (Kopcr  food 
for  thofc  that  do  not  labour  bard,  becaufe  it  Is  not  of  fo 
hot  a  nature.  Bumet  bean  fted  twice  a  jtar^  and  vitt 
afterwaidt  yield  a  very  good  fiiffing  ciop* 

It  it  not  only  good  for  horns,  but  alfo  ftn-  all  miimtr 

of  cattle;  even  for  fwine  :  and  Mr.  Rocque  has  expe- 
rienced another  virtue  in  it,  which  is,  that,  being  llung 
by  a  wafp,  the  leaves  of  this  plant  rubbed  pretty  haiS 
upon  the  part  fo  injured,  immediately  took  off  the  in- 
flammation. 

Mr.  Worlidge  mcntioiu  as  another  excellent  quality  of 
this  plant,  that  all  good  houfe-wives  hold,  as  an  infalli- 
ble rule,  that  there  never  need  be  bad  checfc  or  butter, 
but  cipecialiy  cheefc,  where  faxifrage  grovirs :  irom 
"  whence,"  adds  he,  **  it  cometh,  that  the  Nethcrland* 
"  abound  much  in  that  commodin,  andonlvv  as  is  fap- 
"  pofed,  through  the  plenty  of  this  herb.**  Mlm$ 

Hulhiin/i'y. 

iiUKNIKG,  the  af^icn  of  fire  oh  fomc  pabulum  or 
fewel,  whereby  the  minute  parts  of  thofe  bodies  are  fe- 
paratcd  from  one  another,  and  put  into  a  violent  motion 
by  t  he  afiion  of  the  fiie.  See  Ft  as. 

BuRNiiio,orBaiNNiNC,  in  ourancitoC  ciHloms,  im- 
plies an  infe^tous  difeafe,  ^ot  in  the  (lews  by  convcrfiog 
with  lewd  wumeti ;  and  luppofcd  to  be  the  JiUM  With 
what  is  now  called  the  venereal  dtteaiie. 

BvIRNIng-Glass,  a  convex  or  concave  glafs,  com- 
monly  fphctical,  which  being  »peicd  dit^^^  to  the  61a, 
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iro!lc5s  all  the  rays  falling  thereon  iiit»3  a  vcryfmall  fpacc, 
called  the  iucus,  where  wood,  or  any  other  cumbultiblt; 
■utter  being  put,  will  be  fet  on  iirc. 

Buiniiig-gladet  are  of  two  kinds :  the  firft,  which  is 
caover*  called  lentes  cauftios,  ttanfiniis the  njt  of  light, 
and  in  their  palTage  rcfrafi,  or  incline  them  towards  the 
»xis,  having  the  property  of  lens's,  and  ading  according 
to  the  laws  of  refra^on.  The  fccoiid,  which  arc  the 
more  ufual,  are  concave }  thetc  reflect  the  rays  of  light, 
|U)d  in  that  reflexion,  incline  them  to  a  poiilt  in  their 
axis,  having  the  profieRica  of  fpecuUor  mirmani  and 
•dtine  according  to  laws  of  rdleMon.  See  MinmovK 
and  KiFLECTiON. 

Hiftorians  tell  us,  that  Archimedes,  by  means  of  a 
concave  mirrour,  burnt  a  whole  fleet :  and  though  the 
tStii  related  be  verjr  improbable,  yet  doca  it  fufficieotly 
ppove  fiich  tldnga  were  then  known.  The  macUncs 
then  ufed,  no  body  doubts,  were  metallic  and  concave, 
and  had  their  focus  by  reflection  ;  it  being  agreed  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  refracted  foci  of 
convex  glafles.  Yet  M.  de  la  Hire  has  difcovered  even 
thefe  in  the  Clouds  of  Ariftophanes,  whcie  Strepfiades 
ttUa  SocnuM  of  an  otpedient  be  had  to  pay  his  debts,  by 
.meam  of  a  round  tnmfparent  ftone,  or  glafs,  ufcd  in 
lighting  of  fires,  by  which  he  intended  to  melt  the  bond, 
which  in  thofe  days  was  written  on  wax.  1  he  slafs  here 
ufed  to  light  the  fire,  and  melt  the  wax,  M.  de  la  Hire 
obfcrves,  could  not  be  concave,  fince  a  reAeded  focus, 
coming  from  below  upwards,  would  have  been  very  im- 
proper for  that  purpofe  :  and  the  old  Scholiaft  of  Arido- 
phanes  confirms  the  fentiment  ;  and,  indeed,  both  Pliny 
and  Laiilaiuius  feem  to  be  of  this  opinion,  efpccially  the 
latter,  who  fays,  that  a  glafs  fphere,  full  of  water,  and 
held  in  the  fun,  lighted  the  fire  even  in  the  coldcft  wea- 
ther, which  incontcftably  provea  the  efieda  of  convex 
glalTes. 

It  fcims  diflicult  to  conceive  how  they  (hnulJ  knoU' 
fuch  ^Ulk3  would  burn,  without  knowing  they  would 
magnify,  which  it  is  granted  they  did  not,  till  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  fpedades  were 
firfl  thought  on.  For  as  to  thofe  pafiages  in  Plautus, 
which  feem  to  intimate  the  knowledge  ot  fpe£lac!cs,  M. 
dc  la  Hire  obfcrves,  they  da  not  prove  any  fuch-  thing  ; 
and  he  folves  this,  by  obferving,  that  tt  t  i  burning- 
glaiTes  being  fpheres,  either  fblidor  full  ot  W4tcr,  their 
foci  would  be  one  fourth  of  their  diameter  diftant  from 
them.  If  then  theii  diamctn  were  ftippofed  half  a  foot, 
which  is  the  moft  we  can  allow,  an  oegeft  aiiift  lie  at  an 
inch  and  a  half  diflancc  to  perceive  it  magnified  ;  thofc 
at  greater  diibnces  do  not  appear  greater,  but  only  more 
confufed  through  the  glafs  than  out  of  it.  it  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  the  nnagnifying  proper^  of  convex  glafli:: 
waa  unknown,  and  the  burning  one  known,  ft  it  more 
wonderful  there  fhould  be  three  hundred  yean  between 
the  invennoa  of  fpedaclcs  and  tclcfcopcs. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrours  of  Archi- 
medes and  Proclus  are  famous  ;  by  one  of  theii:  the 
Roman  lllipi  bclie^tng  Syracufe,  under  the  command  of 
.AAafCeUnii  accoiding  to  the  relations  of  Zonaras,  Tret- 
ces,  Gaden,  Etiftathius,  &c.  and  by  the  other,  the  navy 
of  V'italiao  bcficgin-  ByzaiUiunif  acoording  tD  dm  fiune 
2onaras,  were  burnt  to  afhes. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  mofl  remarkable  burning 
mirrours  are  thofe  of  Settala,  of  Villetu,  and  Tfchim* 
Juufen,  and  diat  by  M.  Bufibn.  Settala,  canon  of  Pa- 
dua, made  a  p.frahclir  mirrour,  which,  accfirdinj;  to 
Scholtus,  burnt  pieces  ul  wood  at  ihc  uiltancc  of  tiftcen 
or  fixteen  paces. 

M.  Tfcbirnhaufcn's  mirrour  at  leall  equals  the  former, 
both  in  bignefs  and  tWcSt.  The  following  things  arc  noted 
of  it  in  the  Aila  Enuliitnim.  i.  Green  wood  takes  fire 
inilantaneouflv,  fo  as  a  ilrong  wind  cannot  extinguifh  it. 
2.  Water  boils  immediately  ,  and  eggs  in  It  ate  prefcntly 
f  diblc.  3.  A  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  three  inches  thick, 
drops  prcfently  )  and  iron  and  fteel-plate  becomes  red-hot 
pief«:ndy,  and  a  litde  after  bums  bto  holes.  4.  Things 
not  capable  of  melting,  as  flones,  bricks,  ttc.  become 
A>on  red-hot,  like  iron.  5.  Slate  become  t-rfl  white, 
then  a  black  glafs.  6.  Tiles  arc  converted  into  a  yellow 
plifs,  and  (hells  mto  a  bl.iclcifh  yellow  one.  7.  A  pumice 

ikoat,  emitted  from  a  volcaoot  mcUs  ia  white  gfafa :  and 
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8.  A  piece  of  crucible  alfo  vitrifies  In  eigbt  minuff?.  t^. 
Boacs  arc  foon  turntii  into  an  opakc  i^lafs,  and  earth  into  a 
black  one.  The  brcadih  of  this  nurrotir  is  near  tnrceLcip^ 
fic  ells,  its  focus  two  ells  from  it  j  it  is  made  of  coppor^ 
and  its  fubflance  Is  not  above  double  the  thickneftor  tht 
back  of  a  knifi^. 

Villette,  a  French  artifl  of  Lyons,  made  a  large  mir- 
rour, whicli  was  bought  by  Tavcrnicr,  and  ])refciited  to 
llie  king  of  Fcrfia ;  a  lecond,  bought  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark i  a  third  prefcnted  by  the  French  king  to  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  a  fourth  has  been  in  England,  where  it  was 
publicly  expofed.  The  efieA  hereof,  as  found  by  Dh. 
Harris  and  Dr.  DiTaguliers,  are,  that  2  filrer  fixpence  is 
melted  ill  J  "and  j,  a  king  George's  halipenny  >»  j6"i 
and  runs  with  a  hole  in  34.  Tin  melts  in  3",  call-iron 
in  16",  flate  in  3'" ;  a  foifile  fhell  calcines  in  7  ,  apiece 
of  Pompey's  pillar  at  Alexandria^  vitrifies  in  the  black 
part  in  50^,  in  the  white  in  54'' ;  copper  oire  in  8"  }  boon 
calcines  in  4*,  vitrifies  in  33.  An  emerald  melts  into  n 
fubftance  like  a  turquois  flone,  a  diamond  weighing  four 
grains,  iofcs  I  of  iu  weight :  the  afbcilos  vitrfftes ;  as  all 
other  bodies  will  do,  if  ki^  long  enough  in  the  focus  } 
but  when  once  vjtrified^  the  mirrour  can  go  no  fiirtber 
with  the<n.  Tbts  mirrour  is  forty >fcv«tt  incbeawide,  uMl 
is  ground  to  a  fphere  of  fcventy-fix  inches  radius;  fo  that 
it;>  focus  is  about  thirty-eigbt  inches  from  the  vertex. 
Its  fubftante  is  «  compofitMn  bf  tiiti,  copper  and  tin^ 
glafs, 

^veiy  lens,  whether  convex^  pi ano^cfunreA,  or  coo^ 

vcxo-convex,  collcds  the  fun's  rays,  difperfed  over  its 
convexity,  into  a  point  by  refrac)ion  ;  and  is  therefore  a 
hiirning-glafs.  'I'hc  moft  conliderable  of  this  kind  is 
that  made  by  M.  dc  Tfchirnhaufen :  the  diameters  of 
his  lens's  arc  three  and  four  feet,  the  focus  at  the  difiance 
of  twelve  feet,  ind  its  dbmeeer  an  inch  and  half.  To 
make  the  focus  the  more  vivid,  it  is  cdlcded  a  lecond 
time  by  a  fecond  lens  parallel  to  the  firll,  and  placed  in 
that  point  where  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of  rays  formed 
by  the  firlt  lens,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  fecond) 
fo  that  It  receives  them  aU }  and  the  focus  from  an  inch 
and  a  half,  is  contraded  into  the  fpace  of  eight  lines,  and 
its  force  increafed  proportionally. 

1  hu)  glafs  vitrifies  tiles,  flaies,  pumice-ftones,  &c.  in 
a  moment.  It  melts  fulphur,  pitch,  and  all  rofinsj  under 
water}  the  afhes  of  v^ubles,  woods,  and  other  mancrsy 
are  tranfmuted  into  glafs  and  every  thing  applied  to  it* 
focus,  ia  cither  melt^,  turned  into  a  calx,  or  into  fmoke,- 
Tfchimhanfen  obferves,  that  it  fucceeds  beft  when  thh 
matter  applied  is  laid  on  a  hard  charcoal  well  burnt. 

Sir  Ifaac  Ncwcoti  prefented  a  burning  glafs  to  the 
Royal  Society,  confiding  of  feven  concave  glaflcs,  fo 
placed,  as  that  all  their  foci  idn  in  ooe  phipfical  points 
£ach  glafs  is  about  eleven  indwt  and  a  half  in  diameter: 
fix  of  them  are  placed  round  the  feventh,  to  which  they 
arc  all  contiguous  ;  and  they  form  a  kind  of  fegment  of  a 
fphere,  whofe  lubtenfc  is  about  thirty-four  inches  and  a. 
half,  and  the  central  giafs  lies  about  an  inch  farther  in 
than  the  reft.  The  common  focus  is  about  twenty-two 
inches  and  a  half  dtftant,  and  .about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.-  This  glafs  vitrifies  brick  or  die  in  i'%  and 
melts  gold  in  30  '. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  nature  of  burning-glafles^ 
whether  mirrours  or  lens's,  we  are  to  confider,  that  when 
the  rays  of  the  fun  are  fufficienUy  condenfcd  by  either  of 
thel^t  they  become  ardent,  and  bufn  with  an  intenfitf 
propurtiwnal  to  the  dcnfity  of  the  rays  in  the  focus,  or 
burning  point  of  the  glafs :  this  dcnfity  of  rays  in  the 
focus  IS  always  as  the  area  of  the  buming-glafs  diredlly, 
and  the  fquare  of  the  focal  difiance  inverwly  }  for  it  it 
manifeft  that  the  detUtty  is  as  the  produd  of  the  number 
of  folar  rays  incideht,  tipon  the  glafs,  by  the  area  of  the 
fmall  fpace  into  which  the  refleded  or  refraaed  rays  are 
concentered  at  the  focus.  But  the  number  of  incident 
rayi  is  as  the  area  of  the  mirrour  or  lens  j  and  the  area  of 
the  fmall  fpace  into  which  the  rays  after  reflexion  or  re- 
fradion  are  ooneenteted  in  the  focus,  being  inverfely  s« 
the  fquare  of  the  focal  diflance,  it  fbflowsf  that  the  den- 
fity  r>r  The  rays,  or  power  of  burning,  will  be  a:;  -'i;-  ,11  »a 
ot  liic  glats  d:rcc'i!y,  and  the  fquare  ot  the  fotal  diltance 
inverftly  ;  and  confequcntly  if  A  and  a  denote  the  ansa. 

of  two  propofed  burning  gUfTes,  whole  focal  diftancc* 

no 
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jpr  T  iv,i  f  rsfpc(ftivcly,  then  will  P,  t'lc  pcwcr  of  burn- 
ing in  the  greater*  b«  to  the  power  of  burning  in  the 
leu,  as  A/*  to  «  F*  J  hence  we  have  P  x«  jcF»=/>  x  A 
■X /*  i  from  tbii  tqiiati€0,the  nno  of  A  t»«j  «r  thtt  of 
F  to/,  may  alio  be  detnmrned. 

The  diameter  of  the  fun  is  fe«n  from  the  earth,  under 
Mangle  of  3a'  of  a  degree;  therefore  the  diameter  of  tlic 
folar  Ipot  in  the  focus  of  Villettc's  mirrour  will  be  0^58 
cf  an  loch  ;  for  in  the  ifofcelei  triangle  ABC  (pLXXXJl. 
/g.  I.)  we  have  given  the  an^le  ABC=31%  and  the 
perpendicular  RD  (the  fncal  diftance)  =  ^  ittdtm,  to 
find  A  C,  the  dismieter  of  the  folar  focus. 

As  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  ABD,  To  I 
the  focal  diftance  BD,  to  the  fetni.- diameter  A  D  of  the 
ftbr  fpot  =  o.  1733  i  wltence  A  C  =  0.3466  $  Init  the 
diaoMtar  of  the  nucrMir  wn  47  inches :  now  47  X47  = 
S109t  an<i  O.3466X  0.3466= 0.1201310  ;  whd'cfore 
the  dcnfity  of  the  rays  in  the  focus  will  he  to  their  com- 
mon deniuy  as  2209  to  0.128164,  which  fiicws  that  the 
mirrour  condcnfcd  the  folar  rays  dg^MBM  Ihtjfaild  three 
humlKd  «ad  eighty-eieht  times. 

Since  rays  hot  35  nines  eknfer  than  in  their  natural 
itate  with  us,  have  a  power  of  burning  equal  to  wood- 
lirr,  if  we  divide  18385  by  35,  the  quotient  will  be  526 ; 
therefore  fuch  a  mirrour  will  bum  with  lh;  MKr  nfity  of 
heat  525  times  greater  than  common  fire.  No  wonder, 
ikea,  tns  M»  wUdl  mnin  unaltered  by  the  force 


of  our  g;reiteft  connon  fiict,  (as  tiiac  of  a  glai»>ho«fe, 
where  gdd  hat  been  found  to  Ire  ie?end  dayi  in  Mion, 

without  any  fenfible  lofr  of  weight)  OiouIJ  immediately 
become  fufcd,  fume  away  in  pan,  part  be  difipated  ami 
driven  away  in  large  particles,  and  remain  in  the  form  of 
a  caput  mortuum,  all  «^ch  phenomena  heve  been  ob- 
ferved  of  gold,  in  the  focus  of  a  Urge  buming-gla(s  : 
and  how  rudely  fuch  a  glafs  would  treat  the  principles  of 
the  chemifts,  and  what  confufion  it  would  induce  in  their 
arithmetic  of  elerrr  :  :  ,  tliey  will  be  better  certified  of, 
when  they  ihail  attempt  to  anaJyfe  nature,  and  reduce 
fubftances  to  their  original  principles,  by  more  a£live 
and  dbftual  meaaa  wan  Jabonairica  at  pidirat  af- 
fcfd. 

NotwithdanJing  the  prodigious  denfity  of  the  ravi  of 
tlte  focus  of  thcfc  iargc  burBiag-giaiTcs,  yet  it  has  been 
always  obfcrved,  that  the  rays  reflefied  to  us  by  the  moon, 
when  at  full,  andconcoitcredinthafocutof  thofe^aflcs, 
produce  no  beat  that  it  lodMc  in  the  kaft  degree,  as  is 
demonftrated  by  holding  a  thermometer  in  the  focus  of 
lunar  rays,  which  always  renaina  without  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  motion.  The  icafai  of  this  will  appear  by 
the  following  calculatktn. 

Let  A  B  D  (pUCXXn^/y.  a,)  be  the  earth,  C  its  cea- 
IBT,  MO  die  nioon«  N  the  center,  N  « the  femt>dMaicter 
•f  the  moon,  which  is  equsl  to  1(^75  Engliflt  miles,  the 
fcmt-diamctcr  of  the  earth  DC  =  4ooomilc(t ;  thcdiflances 
of  the  centers  of  the  earth  and  moon  NC  =240000 
miles  :  then  finre  the  rays  of  the  fun's  light  at  the  moon 
are  of  the  fame  denfity  as  with  u»  fas  being  parallel) ; 
and  fuioe  the  lunar  rras  are  only  the  lolar  rays  rciefted  to 
MS  bv  the  convex  furface  of  the  moon  j  and  laftly,  fince 
parallel  r.iys  arc  rcfle<ilcd  by  a  fpherica!  convex  furface 
in  (uch  a  manner  as  togoafccr  reflt  t  divfcrjjing  from 
a  point,  which  is  {  the  radius  of  the  fphcrc  ditbm  from 
the  vertex  (as  will  be  ihewn  iiadnr  Focus) ;  therefore, 
iuppofing  the  furfiKe  oi  the  moon  tt»  be  pcmdly  fphe- 
tieu  and  flnoothr  we  conpvin  the  donitf  of  the  folar 
rays  rcik£lcd  fnw  the  mooA  to  the  canh,  as  fol- 
lows. 

Let  ah,  (  d,  be  two  parallel  folar  rays  falling  on  the 
furface  of  die  fuU  moon,,  thefe  raja  will  be  re&ded  to 
the  eirth  in  the  dirediont  tg  woAib  diverging  from  a 

point  f  in  the  radius  N  ^,  half  way  between  N  and  r. 
Now  the  dcnfitv  of  the  rays  falling  on  the  moon  will  br 
to  thofe  rcflcdicd  at  the  earth's  furface,  as  the  (quare  of 
g  h  to  the  fquare  of  bd^  or  as  the  fquare  of  /D  to  the 
ifriuare  of  /#j  b«t/«= 544  miles,  and  /D  (  =  NC— 
CD— N/=340000— 4544)  =235456}  and  the  fquare 
of  235450  is  to  the  rcuiare  of  544,  as  1874CO  to  1  nearly ; 
confequently  the  deniity  of  the  lunar  rays  is  to  that  of 
the  folar  rays  at  the  earth's  furface,  as  i  to  1K74OU 
ncaily;  therefore  a  burning-glafs  muft  condenfe  the  lu- 
nac  rays  1S7400  tiaiesy  to  make  them  have  tbc  head  of 

s- 


common  fun-beams.     But  this  is  10 '1 
ViUette's  mirrour  can  tStSt. 

Now  all  this  is  upon  fnppoiition  that  the  moon  is  • 
fpfaere,  and  its  furface  fttbS&tj  fmoocb,  whereas  neither 
of  thefc  things  hare  pkee  in  oanife ;  for  the  mooA  is  not 
a  fphcrc  but  a  fphcriod,  and  her  furfate  wry  uncvn  ,  ri[> 
both  thcle  accounts,  the  reflcdlion  of  hght  mull  be  many 
times  weaker  than  v.  c  I  a\ ;  fuppofed  it ;  and  accordindv 
M.  Bouguer,  by  experiments,  has.  found  that  it  is  about 
17  times  lefs,  or  that  the  AMty  of  the  lunar  rays  is  to 
that  of  the  folar,  as  3000000  to  •  »  wherefore,  a  buming- 
glafs  muft  condenfe  the  rays  from  the  moon  near 
r:  c :  :c  J,  i.  c.  three  millions  of  times,  to  make  them  of 
lu  Ac  lent  warmth  to  raife-the  iiquorof  ihecommoather- 
mometer }  which  is  an  efieA  almoft  aoo  tines  (nMCP 
than  ViUetlc's  mirrour  can  produce. 

BuBMiNO  9f  Lmd,  a  very  gseat  fanfMfOMnwnr  in  hnf- 
bandry,  and  is  not  only  at  this  time  ufed  in  manv  part* 
of  this  and  other  kinrioms,  but  it  has  bem  praAiAfd  from 
the  earlieft  times.    Virgil  very  exprcfsly  mentions,  and 

treat ly  recommends  it ;  and  ail  the  old  writers  of  huf- 
andry  fay  much  in  its  praife. 
It  does  not  take  ci&A,  however,  in  all  foru  of  ground. 
It  is  not  proper  for  rich  foils,,  nor  for  flony  or  chalky 
ones  ;  nor  is  it  a  practice  often  to  be  repeated  on  any 
land,  cfpcciaily  wh«c  the  furface  is  very  fallow  ;  nor 
muft  cum  be  rawn  too  long  upon  the  land  afterwards  $ 
for  burning  exhanfts  the  good  juiceaof  the  land,  in  fonie 
degree,  as  well  as  tiie  bad  ones.  It  is  moft  profitablv 
ufed  to  furh  lari'ls  n5  h^vr  laid  a  long  time  uncultivated, 
and  over-run  with  ranJt  weeds,  fuch  as  fourc  grafs,  fern, 
heath,  furze,  and  the  like.  Some  lands,  when  comb 
ibwn  upon  them,  run  it  up  into  ftraw,  and  make  the  caf» 
but  poor  and  light;  thefeare,  beyond  all  otiwrs,  improve 
ed  by  burning.  The  uliial  methods  of  ploughing  up  for 
this  is  with  a  breaft-plough,  which  a  man  pufhcs  before 
h.rr..  a;id  cuts  the  turf  off  the  furface,  tuminc;  it  over 
when  he  has  cut  it  to  about  etght^n  or  twenty  inches 
lonz.  The  common  w^  is  only  to  pare  it  about  half  aa 
inch  tfatck»<hut  tf  it  be  very  foU  of  weedSrWithftubbonk 
roots,  it  is  better  to  go  deeper. 

If  the  fcafon  proves  dry,  the  turf  needs  no  rr.orc  turn- 
ing, but  dries  as  it  lic&.  If  it  be  wet,  tt  is  ncccflar)-  to 
let  it  on  edge,  and  keep  it  hollow  till  fuch  time  as  the 
wind  and  air  have  fufifirntly  dried  it.  k  is  then  to  be 
pBed  up  in  little  heaps,  about  theqnantityof  two  whed- 
barrows  full  in  each  heap }  and  if  there  be  much  roots 
and  a  good  head  upon  it,  there  needs  no  farther  care  but 
fctting  it  on  fire,  and  the  whole  heap  will  be  reduced  to 
aihes  i  but  if  it  be  earthy  and  too  dead  to  burn  out  by 
itfelfp  there  auifi  bealMaf  of  Aine  or  heath  laid  under 


when  the  heapi  are  reduced  to  alhes,  they  are  left 

upon  thr  ninrc  till  fomc  rain  comes  to  wet  them  }  otber- 
wiic,  in  the  Iprcading,  they  would  all  blow  away.  When 
they  arc  wnied,  the  farmer  ukes  the  opportunity  of  a 
calm  day,  and  fprcads  them  as  equally  as  potthle  over  the 
whole  nnd,  cutting  away  die  earth  a  Uttlo  wider  the 
heap;,  to  abate  its  over  great  ferfilitv  there.  AftT  rf: 
the  land  is  to  be  ploughed  but  very  rtiallow,  and  th;:  <  rui 
■is  to  befown  upon  it  only  in  half  the  quantit\  ih.ir  iz  i<! 
upon  other  land  ;  and  the  later  this  is  town  the  better. 
If  it  be  wheats  the  beft  time  la  dM  latter  end  of  C  Jaober  i 
for  if  fown  (boner,  it  is  apt  to  grow  too  rank.  The  be- 
ginning of  May  is  the  proper  time  for  cutting  the  txirf 
of{*  from  thcfc  lands,  hccaulc  there  is  then  time  fufficieri 
to  get  the  land  in  order  tor  lowing  at  the  proper  fcafon. 
The  whole  charge  of  cutting,  carrying,  and  bliraiilf;tiM 

tur^  is  genendiy  about  twenty-four  wiliiogs  an  acre. 
The  turf  is  not  to  be  burnt  to  white  ashes ;  for  thi* 

waRes  a  prr:it  parr  of  it^  !"n!r  ;  it  nnlv  to  he  bLrnr  In 
as  to  crumble  ali  to  pieces,  ^nd  Ll  .a  a  Luuduiuu  to  Iprfad 
well  upon  the  land  ;  and  it  is  better  that  the  heaps  of  ii 
fhould  burn  ilowly  and  gradually  than  furiouily. 

Some  farmers  ftubup  furze,  heath,  and  the  like,  and, 
covering  heaps  of  them  with  the  parings  of  the  earth,  fcr 
fire  to  them  others  bum  the  ftubble  of  the  corn-fields  ; 
and  othcii  the  (talks  of  all  forts  of  weeds,  and  add  half  : 
peck  of  uniiaked  lime  to  every  bulbel  of  aihes.  They 
the  lime  with  the  afhrs,  and  leave  heaps  in  this 
till  there  coaaestome  rain  to  Sake  the  limetj  and 

after 
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after  thi$»  they  TprwJ  the  mixture  carefully  over  the  field, 
"rhcre  is  one  great  advantage  attending  this  fort  of  ma- 
nure, which  -i>,  that«it  does  not  breed  weed*  like  the 
common  wiay  with  dung,  but  only  fill  the  ears  of  the 
corn,  not  runnini;  the»i  up  into  llalic but  it  is  proper 
to  add  fotnc  dung  to  thefe  lands  at  the  time  of  ploughing 
them  up  for  a  fecond  or  thiid  cropofcora*  Mtrtimtr'i 

BoRNtwo,  itt  emmd  painting.  See  Ew AMSt  F^- 
"V- 

BURNISHER,  a  round  poliflied  piece  of  fteel,  ferving 
to  fnujoth  and  give  a  lullrc  to  inctals. 

Of  thefc  there  are  diii'ercnt  figures,  ftraight,  crooked, 
tic.  Half  burnifhers  are  ufed  to  folder  filver,  as  well  as 
CO  ftivra  iuftre.   See  tbc  article  SoI-oeris'c. 

BURNISHING,  tlieaitor  foiooching  or  polifhing  a 
mctaUine  bodyi  by  a  brift  rubbing  of  it  with  a  bur- 
niOier. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a  horn  next  a  deer's  head 

BURROUGHS'*  Mathittt^  a  mill  or  machine  for 
sriniling  Ind  pdilbing  glafs  plates,  invented  by  Mr. 
Burroughs  of  Southwark  ;  and  for  which  the  Society  for 
the  Eucoarr.gcment  of  Arts,  gave  him  a  premium  of 
fcventv  iiouMiis. 

Exi)l.inr.tion  of  plate  XXVII.  repfcrcnting  Mr.  Bur- 
lou(;hi's  m:iclnne. 

This  machine  conTifls  of  a  cog-wheel  A,  (fi^.  i.) 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  fcventy-two  cogs ;  which 
turn  a  trundle- head  B,  om;  foot  four  inches  in  iliamtliT, 
and  fumiflied  wkh  cir^hc  tminUsi  and  iilfoan  horizuiual 
fpur-wheelC,  of  twxln:  cogs,  and  one  foot  eight  inches 
IP  dtameter.  The  trundle-bead  B  turns  a  fpur-wheel  D 
Of  ten  cog9>  and  two  feet  eight  indies  in  diameter.  This 
fpur-wheel  has  two  cranks,  a,  b,  in  it^Qiaft^  one  of  which 
a,  gives  motion  to  a  wooden  frame  f,  about  thirty-four 
inches  lone,  and  nineteen  liroad.  On  the  under  Inle  ot 
this  frame  are  faftcned  by  fcrcws,  twelve  pieces  of  po- 
liflied  metal,  each  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three 
broad,  covered  with  leather |  and  underneath  thefe  po- 
lifliers,  a  glafs  plate,  cemented  in  another  frame,  is  placed 
on  the  bench  J,  and  polifhcd  with  tripoli  by  the  motion 

J'ivcn  to  the  upper  frame,  by  the  ctank  a.  The  nuts  of  the 
ciewt,  which  fiaften  the  polifhcrs  to  the  upper  frame,  are 
jiot  ferewed  clofe  to  the  wood,  in  order  to  give  the  frame 
jlooin  to  play  by  which  oontrivance  the  perpendicular 
rifi:  of  the  k  a:i':  avoided,  and  the  motion  ot  the  po- 
lifhers  al'.v."iys  pAi.i.j^l  and  equal.  The  under  frame  may 
be  moved  by  the  hand  in  any  direction  without  lloj>ping 
the  machine,  by  which  m,^aas  the  plate,  when  larger  than 
the  polifliinE  frame  can  cover  in  its  motion,  wiU  be 
equally  poliihed  in  every  part. 

The  other  crank  b  gives  motion  to  two  other  polifliers 
B^arkcd  !»,  «,  which  have  an  alternate  motion  bv  the 
l>ending  of  the  crank}  tbey  move  upon  tbc  fame  plate, 
and  have  an  equal  nrnnberof  foliflnerSf  as  that  already 
dc(<cribed. 

The  fame  crank  alfo  i^ves  motion  to  a  contrivance  re- 

J>refented  at  ^,  for  pol'iuiin;^,  fp^ f^aclc-glaflcs.  It  con- 
ifts  of  two  fegments  of  th.;  r.ime  fpherc,  one  concave  and 
the  other  convex.  Un  the  latKr,  the  glalicsare  cemented 
and  poliihed  by  the  former,  which  is  moved  by  the  crank 
^.  The  convex  fegment  may  be  moved  round  by  the 
liand,  without  (lopping  the  machine,  fo  that  all  the  glalles 
on  its  fuperfices  will  be  equally  poliOied. 

The  other  rpur-whec!  C,  bv  means  of  a  crar.k 
jn  its  lhaft,  gives  motion  to  another  frame  gf  cm- 
ployed  in  grinding  the  glafs  plates.  The  rod  h  extended 
from  the  uank;^,  to  the  frame  is  faAened  tothe  latter 
by  means  of  a  pivot,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  rotary  mo- 
tion, as  well  as  that  given  it  by  the  crank  in  a  loni^itudi- 
lial  direflion.  This  rotar)'  motion  is  cficclcd  by  means 
of  a  rod  of  iron  i,  called  a  tri^igcr,  fharp  at  the  extremity 
BCTtt  the  frame,  where  it  touches  the  teeth  of  an  hon- 
sontaf  Ipwr-wheel,  or  circular  piece  of  wood  fixed  on 
the  grinding-plate,  while  the  other  end  is  extended  three 
feet  two  inches  to  the  center  of  motion. 

I^ut  this  contrivance,  in  which  the  merit  of  the  ma- 
cViiiic  principally  cuniiAs,  will  be  much  better  conceived 
from  a  fmall  delineation  of  it  by  itfclf,  (fg.  2  )  wlierc  V 
im  the  crank  markcdy,  in fy.  i.  and  turned  by  the  fpur- 
wiiecl  Cf  in  the  fuDe  lifttic.  O  u  tht  trigger,  thiec 
*7  . 


feet  two  inches  loJlg.  I,  a  roll  fixed  on  the 
for  the  rod  to  Hide  on.  H  the  horizontal  fpur-whcel 
eleven  inches  in  diameter,  iixed  on  the  grinding- 
plate,  the  teeth  of  which  is  touched  by  the  trigger* 
but  with  a  very  unequal  force,  as  it  will  wholly  de- 
pend upon  the  prindinp  pLuc's  being  farther  from,  or 
nearer  to,  the  center  of  motion  of  the  trigger.  By  thi» 
iimpie  contrivance  the  grinding-plate  has  a  very  com-> 
pound  motion,  never  moving  exactly  in  the  (ametnft^ 
and  therefore  muft  grind  the  plates  equally  in  every  part.1i 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  others  for  producing 
the  fame  eficel,  but  without  fuccef; ;  tlit  i  ruuiinLr-plate 
always  following  ihe  fame  tra£t>  and  confcqucntlv  thtt 
plates  were  ground  unequally.  See  the  articles  GitHiXh* 
1  KG  and  PousHiNC  GJaJi. 

BORSA-PASTORIS,  flicphcrd's  purfc,  in  botany,  ft 
Jifllnfl  genus  of  plants,  with  fmall  tctrapetalous  whitifli 
flowers  alonL'  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  followed 
each  hy  a  triansjuhir  feed  veffely  refembling  a  purfcy 
whence  its  name.  The  lower  leaves  arc  for  the  mofb 
part  deeply  jagged,  like  thofc  of  dandeHon,-  and  uridejt 
from  tho  bottom  forwards  ;  thofc  on  the  (talks  are  cn.« 
tire,  and  mod  of  them  broadclt  at  the  bottom,  with  » 
little  ear  on  each  fide  at  the  jun<9ure  with  the  ll.ilk.  Id 
is  annual,  common  in  waile  grounds,  and  found  in  (lowc^ 
from  April  to  the  end  of  fummer. 

This  herb  has,  wheft  freiHs  an  unpleafant  finell,  whicb 
in  drying  is  difTipated.  Its  ta(te  is  atmoft  merely  herba-* 
ceous.  An  extract  made  fiom  the  dry  lea',  es  by  water* 
is  fomewhat  ungratefully  muciiagiiiou»  and  fubfalinc:- 
an  extraft  made  by  redified  fpirit  has  fomewhat  more  ot 
an  unpleafant,  though  wealt,  tafte;  no  pungency  0^ 
ailringency  could  be  perceived,  either  in  the  leaves  them-« 
fclvcs  or  in  the  cxtrafts  ;  nor  did  a  deco^^ion  of  th-^nx 
ftrike  any  degree  of  bUcitu .  1.  a  ith  folution  of  clulyut^ta 
vitriol.  Thrre  does  not  appear,  therclore,  to  be  much 
foundation  for  the  ftrong  Ayptic  virtues,  for  which  thia 
herb  has  been  generally  recommended  by  writers  on  tba 
materia  medica)  or  for  the  acrid  inflammatory  powetf 
which  Boerhaave  (milled  probably  by  its  botanic  affinity 
with  muftard  and  lome other  acrid  vegetables)  hasafcribed 
to  it.    Leu-'ti's  Hi/lory  cfthn  Ahuim  ALdita. 

BURTHEN,  in  naval  alFairSr  the  weight  of  meafura 
of  any  fpecies  of  goods,  txx..  that  a  ihip  wiU  cany. 

BURTON,  among  feamen,  a  linall  tackle  to  be  move^ 
any  where,  to  hoifl  up  or  'Irn'v  ::*onii  bodies  of  'i't';-- 
weight  ;  alio  to  draw  tight  luc  fmallcr  fhroud:,  ..ad 
iiays. 

iiUSHEL,  a  mcafure  of  capacity  for  dry  things,  a» 
grain,  fruitSy  dry  palfe,  &c.  contatotng  foHf  pecka,  or 

eight  gallons,  or  one-eighth  of  a  quarter. 

A  buihel,  by  12  Henry  VIJ.  c.  5.  is  to  contain  eigh'c 
gallons  of  wheat  ;  the  gallon  eii-ht  pounds  of  troy- 
weight ;  the  ounce  twenty  ileiUngii,  and  the  fterlin^ 
thirty-two  grains,  or  corns  of  wheat  growing  in  tho 
midv  of  the  ear.    See  the  artides  Meaii;kk  and 

WSfOWT. 

A-  P  iris,  the  bufliel  is  divided  into  two  half  bufhels  j 
the  tult  buihel  into  two  quarts j  the  quart  into  t^f  half 
quarts  i  the  half  quart  into  two  litraosi  andthelitTOik 
into  two  half  litrons. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  (hoe,  {omewlMe  in  manner  of  • 
boot,  and  adapted  to  ctdier  foot,  and  worn  by  eithetf 
fex. 

This  part  of  drefs,  covering  both  the  foot  and  mid-le^< 
was  tied  underneath  the  knee  ;  it  was  very  rich  and  fine, 
and  principally  ufcd  on  the  ftage  by  adOTS  in  tragedy.  It 
was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  the  fole  was-  fo  thick,  as 
that  by  means  thereof,  men  of  the  ofdtnary  ftatirre  might 
be  rai(eu  to  the  pitcli  and  elevation  of  tin:  heroes  they 
pcribnati^d.  The  colour  was  generally  purple  on  the 
ftagc :  and  w  as  di(lingui(bed  from  the  ibck,  worn  in 
comedy,  that  being  only  a  low  comtnon  flioe.  Tho 
bulktn  feems  to  have  been  worn,  not  only  by  aftors,  but 
by  girls,  to  raife  their  height ;  travelkrs  and  hunt-r ; 
alfo  made  ufe  of  it,  to  dcfeivd  themfelves  fron,  u\c 
mire. 

In  clafTic  authors,  we  frequently  find  the  buflun  ufed 
to  fignily  tragedy  itftlf,  in  regard  it  was  a  mark  of  tra- 
gedy on  the  iiage. 
It  ii  alfi»  ttfeo  to  imply  a  lofty  ftrain,  or  high  ftyte. 
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BU;>i,  iu  maritime  a&airs,  a  iniall  lea  vcfiel,  ufed  by 
lit  lad  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fifhcrv,  commonly  firoin 
iorty-eight  to  fixty  tofl«>buiiden,  and  Sometimes  more  :  a 
bu»  has  two  fmali  ihed»  or  cahbins,  one  tt  the  prow,  and 
the  other  at  tbe  flern  $  that  at  the  prow  fema  for  a 
kitchen. 

flUST»  or  Bi'STO,  in  fculptuw^  tte.  a  term  ufcd  for 
the  figuraor  portrait  of  a  pcrfon  in  rdievo,  Dicwin^  only 
the  head,  Iheatdm  and  ftomach,  the  anni  being  lopped 

off :  it  is  ufuillv  pUccd  on  a  pcJcf^a!  or  cnnfutr. 

BUSTARD,  ill  ornithology,  the  Englilfi  liamc  a 
genus  of  birdf,  cilleJ  hv  authors  otis.    Sec  Oris 

BUSTUARll,  in  Roman  antiquity,  gladiators  who 
fought  about  the  buftom,  or  funeral  pile  of  a  decc-ifcd 
perton  of  diftindion»  ia  tbe  ceremony  of  hia  obfe> 
quies. 

BUTCHER-BIRD,  In  ornithology,  the  EnglUhnaffle 
of  the  lanius.    See  Lanius. 

But  cHCRVBftoOMi  Rufaa^  In  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ruscca. 

BUTLER,  BMnubrimt  the  name  anciently  given  to 
2n  offircr  in  the  court  of  France,  being  the  fame  as  the 
grand  tchanfon,   or  gteat  cup-bearer  of  the  prefcnt 

tilIU-5. 

Butler,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is 
an  officer  in  the  houfes  of  princes  and  great  men, 
whofe  principal  buiineli  ia  to  look  after  the  wine, 
plate,  &c. 

BU TMENTS,  in  archit^£lure,  thofe  fupportcrj  or 
props  on  or  againll  which  the  feet  of  arches  reft.  See 
Bridge. 

fiuTMlMT  is  alio  tbe  tenn  given  to  little  places  taken 
out  of  ^e  yard  or  graund-ptot  of  •  houfe,  for  a  buttery, 

fcullcrv,  Jcc. 

BUTOMUS,  the  flouring- bulb,  in  bot.iny,  a  ^rnu«; 
nf  plants,  the  flower  of  which  conlllh  of  fix  roundjfh, 
concave,  fading  petals,  alternately  exterior,  fmaller,  and 
snore  acute.  The  fruit  confifl*  of  fix  oblong,  gradually 
attenuated  rapfules,  cre£t,  of  one  vilve,  opening  mwards, 
and  containing  feveral  oblong  cylindric  feeds,  obtufe  at 
I  rh  ends.  The  herb  is  laid  COM  of  an  aperient  and  dc- 
obltrucr.t  quality. 

BUTT,  in  nava!  affairs,  the  end  of  any  plank  in  a 
ibtp's  fide,  which  dofes  with  another  :  when  a  pUnk  is 
looTened  at  one  end  bvthe  labouring  of  the  fhip,  or  other 
accident,  it  is  faid  to  h-.-  Parted. 

BUTTER,  a  fat  unctuous  fubftance,  prepared  or  fe- 
parated  from  milk  by  churnin^it.  For  the  manner  of 
aaking  butur,  fee  the  article  Dairy. 

Tbe  word  it  formed  from  the  Greek,  fhrvfift  which 
is  cnmpoundcd  of  ,^  ,f ,  a  c^w,  and  ysp^,  clicefc. 

Butter,  anion"  eluniill-,  a  n.inic  triveii  to  fever.Tl 
preparation?,  on  .ucoun;  ot  thrir  ronlirtcnce  rcfcmblini^ 
that  of  butter ;  as  butter  of  antimony,  ot  arfciiic,  of  wax, 
of  lead,  of  tin,  &c. 

Butter-Bump,  in  soology,  a  bird  of  the  heron 
kind,  more  ufually  called  bittern.   See  the  article  Bit- 

TBRK. 

Bt".  t£r-Bur,  in  botany,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  called  by  authors  petimtes.  See  tbe  ar- 
ticle Pbtasitrs. 

BuTTSK-FttH,  a  name  given  to  the  gunnellui  of  au- 
thors.   S'i'f  Gksnkll:";. 

BUT  I  ERFLV,  tne  Fngiifti  name  of  a  numerous 
genus  of  infeds,  called  by  zoologifta  papjlio*  See  Pa- 
riLio. 

BuTTERFi.Y-FisH,  a  fpecies  of  theblennin*  of  ich> 
^yolc^ids,  with  a  furrow  between  the  eyes.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  American  leas. 

Butterfly  -Flowc*,  n  name  given  by  fometothe 

orchis  of  botanifts. 

BuTTiiRFLY-SHELt,  in  natiual  biftory,  the  Englifh 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  voluu. 

BUTTERIS,  in  the  mcna<;r,  an  inftniment  of  fteel, 

fitted  to  a  wood  en  h:.nd'r,  whotewith  they  pate  the  foot, 

or  cut  the  hoof  ot  i  I  <.r|f. 

BUTTER-MILK,  ;i  kiml  of  TtTtrn  that  remains  be- 
hind, after  the  butter  is  made.  Or  this  curds  may  be 
made,  wluch  arc  good  when  eat  cither  with  cream,  wine, 
ale  or  beer.  And  the  whey  kept  in  a  clean  ftrt  n^r  vcfTcl, 
is  ill  e:!ccilcnt  cooli.igj.wholcfome  drink,  to  be  ufcd  in  < 


the  fummrr  inftcad  of  other  diink,  and  will  quench  |Im 
I  third  better  than  beer. 

Butter-milk  is  efteemed  an  excellent  food,  in  tfi- 
fpring  efpccially,  and  is  particularly  recommeciiid  it, 
he^ic  fever*. 

Bt'TTSR-WoRT,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of  a 
diOinct  grnus  of  planis,  called  by  botinifia  pinguicaU. 
Sec  the  article  PiNCUlCULA. 
BUTTERY,  a  room  in  the  houfes  of  nciblenKn  and 

gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  burlcr,  where  he  dtpofuc, 
the  utenfils  belonging  to  his  ofTicc,  as  tabic  linen,  nap. 
Icins,  poU,  tankards,  ct.urcf,  cruets,  fiUveit,  l]NM||fc 
knives,  forks,  pcpp'jr,  mull.ird,  &c. 

BUTTOCrC,  in  naval  architecture,  the  round  pam 
of  a  fhip  behind*  under  the  ftem,  terminated  by  the  con. 
ter  above,  and  tbe  after-part  of  the  bilge  below, 

BUTTON,  an  article  in  drt.Ts,  whole  form  mdlft 
arc  too  well  known  to  need  defcription. 

Buttons  are  made  of  various  msieiiats,  as  mohair,  QL 
borfe-bair,  metal,  &c. 

MttM  tf  maihg  anmm  BtTTTOKS.  —Common  bat. 
tons  are  generally  mailc  of  n-iohair ;  fotne  indeed  are 
made  of  tilk,  .»nd  other?,  uf  dirrad  ;  hut  the  latter  area 
very  inferior  tort.  In  order  t.)  m;ikc  a  button,  tbe  mo- 
hair mutt  be  previoutly  wound  on  a  bobbin  i  and  the 
mould  fixed  to  a  board  by  means  of  a  bodkin  Ch raft  tk^ 
the  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  This  being  done,  the  work- 
man wrap^  th«  mohair  round  the  mould  in  three,  four, or 
fix  cohirT.ns,  according  to  the  button. 

H^rjf.lLii  BoTTOKi.  The  mouJds  of  thcfe  buttons 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  llufF  compofed  of  filk  and 
hairt  the  warp  being  belladine  filfc,  and  the  fkxaat  horic' 
hair.  This  fluff  i«  wove  with  two  (elved^  in  the  fame 
manner,  .ind  in  the  fame  loom  as  rilibar.Js.  This  ftuff 
H  t  ut  into  t((u,ire  pit-i^s  prornvtirmal  to  the  fjze  of  the 
hutton,  V. rappiii  iuu:i.;i  tnc  n;oiild*,  and  their  felvcdgcs 
ifitchcd  together,  which  form  the  under  part  of  me 
burton. 

CUanfmr  ^Buttons.  A  button  ft  not  finiOied  whri 
it  comes  from  the  maker's  hands  ;  the  lupcrflugus  liars 
ind  hubs  of  filk  muft  betaken  otT,  and  the  button  rtn- 
dcrcil  glolfy  and  beautiful,  before  it  can  be  fold.  This 
operation  is  perfonneil  In  the  followine  manner  : 

A  quanti^  of  bnttatn  are  put  intoa kind  of  iron  fierr, 
called  by  workmen  a  linginr-box.  Then  a  little  fpirit 
of  wine  being  poured  into  a  fhallow  iron  difh,  and  let  on 
fire,  the  workman  move?  and  fhakcs  the  fin^-inj-box, 
containing  the  buttons,  briflcly  over  the  fianic  ot  the  fpi- 
rit, by  wnicb  means  the  fupofluons  hairs,  bubs  of  itik, 
&c.  are  burnt  offv  without  damaging:  the  button*.  Great 
care  however  muft  be  taken  that  the  button'^  in  the  linn- 
ing-box  be  kept  continually  in  motion  ;  for  if  they  are 
luncrcd  to  ICR  over  the  ume,  they  will  immetbasdy 
bum. 

When  all  the  loofe  hairs,  frcafebarmfkflTby  theiunn 

of  the  fpirit,  the  buttons  are  taken  out  of  the  fingiog- 
box,  and  put,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  the  crumbs  of 
bread,  into  a  leather  bag,  about  three  feet  lone;,  and  of  a 
conicil  Ihspc;  the  mouth  or  fmaJicr  end  of  which  being 
tied  up,  the  workman  takes  one  of  the  ends  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other  in  the  other,  and  Ihakes  the  bag  brilkly, 
with  a  particular  }efk.  This  eperatiofl  deanfes  the 
buttons,  rt-nder^  th  m  vcrv  u'^oITv,  and  fit  for  fale. 

Gold-Tu:Jt  But  rt  ss.  The  niojld  of  thefc  buttons  is 
firft  covered  with  I:'.'.:  in  :!ic  fanie  manner  as  that  of 
common  buttons.  This  being  done,  the  whole  is  covered 
with  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or  filver,  and  then  wrought 
over  in  different  forms  with  purle  and  gimp.  The  fort:ier 
is  a  kind  of  thread  omipofed  of  filk  and  gold- wire  twifted 
together;  and  the  latter,  capillary  tubes  of  gold  or  fLlvcr, 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Thefc  arc  joined 
together  by  means  of  a  fine  needle  filled  with  fiik,  thrdi 
through  their  apertures,  in  the  fame  manner  as  beads  or 
bu^^les. 

Fxj'ana-Ion  of  Plate  XXVlIf. 
The  upper  compartment  ot  the  plate  reprcfcnts  a  fcc- 
tion  of  a  mohair-button  maker's  uop,  with  perlbn*  at 
work. 

Fig,  I.  A  workman  looking  at  the  face  of  a  button 
which  he  has  juft  covered  with  mohair,  filk,  ?cc.  f  un 
the  reel  which  is  placed  before  biA  by  means      an  ir»n 

bodka^ 
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bodkin,  fixed  vertically  in  i  hole  of  the  (able.  The  table 
is  generally  of  a  hexagonal  form,  that  fix  perfons  may 
work  at  it  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  to  avoid  confufion,  two 
only  are  reprcfented  in  the  figure. 

r  ig.  2«  A  woAan  fewing  the  jpurle  and  other  ornatnents 
upon  the  htttton.  She  hat  lienire  her  a  finall  box,  with 
a  drawer  in  it,  hung  to  the  border  of  t?ic  labtc.  In  the 
middle  of  the  table  is  a  box  for  holding  the  purleii, 
{imps,  &c.  for  ornamenting  the  hutton:. 

/Vf.  ;j.  A  woman  making  wh.it  are  p;c:irrsilly  call  d 
Rrandtiiburgs.  Tlic  woric  has  a  rrt-at  affinity  with  lace 
nuking.  Ic  is  made  upon  a  broad  and  thin  piece  of 
wood}  bent  into  a  circular  form,  in  order  to  embrace  the 
fcoeea  «f  the  pnf«n  who  perfiDirms  th«  work.  The  bob- 
biaa  ptft  from  one  fide  co  die  cRher.  !n  the  iame  naoner 
as  thole  tn  nuking  lace  do  upon  the  cufliioa. 

Fig,  4-  A  workman  making  the  round  twift*  with 
whkbthe  middle  parts  of  the  Brandenburg*  are  decanted. 

LowL-r  Corrpartmcni  of  the  PlsTc. 
Fig.  I.   fl,  a  CGublc  broach  or  boditm.        a  iingle 
Vroach. 

Fig.  1-  Twu  views  of  the  little  box  hanging  before 
Ike  perfnn,  fg.  2,  in  the  upper  cumpartment :  the  one  a 
view  of  the  fore-part,  with  the  drawer  partly  out ;  and 
the  other  of  the  back  part. 

Fig.  3.  The  finn^g.hoK,  and  the  place  for  holding 
die  fpirit  feparated. 

/vV.  4..  A  block  in  which  four  broches  which  receive 
a  cert^jM  nuii;bcr  of  rcth  ..lied  with  filk ,  mohair,  &c. 

Fig.  5.  The  table  in  perfpeAive. 

Mig.b.  The  (loo)  ufed  by  the  pcrKm,  fig.  4,  in  the 
upper  compartment. 

Tie  maniur  tf  making  Mttal  Buttoks.  The  metal 
with  which  the  moulds  are  intended  tu  be  covered  is  firft 
cail  into  fonll  in^jotst  and  then  flatted  into  thin  |dates  or 
kaves,  of  the  thicknels  intended,  at  the  flatting-mills  | 
after  which  it  is  cut  into  fmall  round  pieces  proportion- 
able to  the-  Ti/c  of  the  mould  they  are  intended  to  covrr, 
bv  means  of  proper  punches  on  a  bh)cic  ot  wood  covered 
with  a  thick  platp  of  lead.  Eat  h  piece  of  nictai  ihu?  cut 
out  of  the  plate  is  K-ri'jifd  into  the  torm  of  a  button,  by 
beating  it  fucceiJiveiy  in  kvcrai  cavities,  or  concave 
mouldsjof  afpherical  form,with  aeon  vex  ^tincheon  of  iron, 
ahr^  beginning  with  the  fluUoweftcnviqr  armould»and 
praccediog  to  the  deeper,  till  the  phMe  bis  ae^iilreid  the 
intended  rorm  :  and  the  better  to  managie  b  thin  a  plate, 
they  form  un,  twelve,  and  fometimes  eiren  tw«nty-fbur  to 
thr  fjvir  cs,  or  toutavc  moulds,  at  once,  often  ncaling 
the  n;«(3i  durmg  the  operation,  to  make  it  more  duAile. 
I'his  plate  is  g^ncralljr  called  bj  wwkmai,  the  cap  of  the 
button. 

The  form  being  thus  given  to  the  platrs^  or  caps,  they 
ftrike  the  intended  impreffion  on  the  convex  ftde  by  means 
of  a  fimilar  iron  puncheon  ia  a  kind  of  mould  engraven 
en  creux,  cither  by  the  haaaMr,or  th«nrefs  ufed  in  coin- 
ing.   The  cavity  of  mould,  wherein  the  impreSon  is  to 

be  n.ide,  is  of  a  diameter  anJ  dep'h  fuitahlc  to  the  fort 
of  buttor,  inicr.dcd  to  be  ilrircic  in  u  ;  tath  kind  rttjiiirin;? 
a  particular  mould.  Iktwt-en  the  puncheon  and  the  plate- 
is  placed  a  thill  piece  of  lead,  called  by  workmen  a  hob, 
which  greatly  contributes  to  the  taking  oiF  all  the  ftrokes 
of  the  engraving ;  the  lead  by  realbn  of  its  foftncfs, 
eaiily  giving  way  to  the  parts  that  have  reHevoj  and  as 
ealily  tnfinuating  itfcif  into  the  trues  or  indentures. 

llie  plate  thus  prepared  makes  the  cap  or  ihell  of  the 
button.  The  lower  part  is  formed  of  another  plate,  in 
the  fame  manner,  but  much  Batter,  and  wilhrmt  ,iiu  im- 
prtffor.-  To  the  laft  or  under  piatc  is  ioldered,  a 
('(Tiall  eye  mace  of  wire,  by  which  the  button  %%  to  be 

The  two  plates  be  ne  thus  finiftied,  they  arc  foldered 
together  with  fuft  fulJer,  and  then  turned  in  a  lathe. 
Cicnerally  indeed  thejr  ufc  a  wooden  mould,  inftead  of 
the  under  ^atei  and  in  order  to  6llen  it,  they  pafs  a 
thicid  or  gut  a-croTs,  through  the  middle  of  the  mould, 
and  fill  the  cavity  between  the  mould  and  the  cap,  with 
cement,  in  order  to  render  the  button  fuiii  and  folid  ;  lor 
the  cement  etitcrinc  all  the  cavities  formed  by  the  relievo 
t  r)ic  other  fide  h.itain.s  it,  preveMs  its  flttKnijig»  and 
{iiereivcs  ict  bolic  or  defign. 


Explanation  of  Plate  XXiX'. 

The  upper  compattmcnt  of  the  plau  i.^jjcfcnts  thO 
Ihop  of  a  iiictal-button  maker. 

Fig.  i.  IS  a  workman  forming  the  pieces  of  metal,  after 
they  are  cut  out  of  the  plate,  la  the  mould ; «,  dieblocfct 

the  mouldt 

Fig.  2.  A  workman  employed  in  filling  the  cape  «f  the 
buttons  formed  by  the  wtukman,  fig.  i.  Thefe  in^ 
placed  with  their  coacavefide  upwards,  in  aHunow  velKl 
tilled  with  fand,  over  a  chaffin-difli  of  coals.  When  the 
cement  is  melted  in  the  cap,  he  applies  the  mould  to  the 
cap,  while  the  cement  is  hot,  and  having  fixed  the  mould  . 
in  Its  proper  place,  ukcs  the  button  out  of  the  fand  with 
a  pair  of  nippen,  aadpbcesltoothetKbfc^wliaieitljM 
till  cold. 

Ftg,  3.  A  workman  turning  the  buttons  in  a  lathe, 
after  they  have  undcigoiae  the  opention  of  the  w«ik» 
man,)%.  a. 

Lowet  Compartawnt  of  the  Plat«. 

Fig.  4,  E  F,  G  H,  are  punches  of  diftcrcnt  fiact  ftf 
cutting  the  fnull  pieces  of  metal  fjom  the  plates. 

A  B,  a  fedion  of  one  of  thofe  punches. 

D,  D,  fmall  pieces  of  metal  cut  out  of  the  plate  by  tha 
;;bove  jninchcs. 

_R,  a  piece  of  one  of  the  plates  formed  at  the  flatting)- 
mills,  r,  r,  r,  c,  r,  holes  whence  the  pieces  D ,  D ,  were 
taken. 

Ftg.  5.  A  plain  mould.   M,  the  fjcc  or  upper  p.ut 
the  mould.    N,  the  tail,  or  that  p.Trt  which  gjes  into 
block.  T,  the  cavity,  or  hollow  part  of  the  mould.  1 
a  puncheon  hrtcd  to  the  above  mould.    Several  of  tha 
fmall  pieces  (as  D,  D,^.  4.  cut  from  the  plate  R)  are 
placed  on  one  another,  as  at  L,  and  put  into  the  hollow 
part  of  the  mould  T,«iidfiBrccd  in  by  the  puncheooIK» 
drivenbjthebaaiflMricpidbnted/f.  7.  by  which  means  . 
the  caps  become  convex  on  one  fide,  and  concave  on  the 
other,  as  reprefented  at  O.  After  this  they  are  placed  in 
[he  mould,  fig.  6.  engraven  en  creux,  and  driven  by  a 
puncheon  fitted  to  it,  where  they  acquire  the  intetMlcd 

rthevo. 

Ftg.  6.  P  Q_,  a  mould  engraven  en  creux. 

V,  X,  puncheons  engraven  in  relievo. 

Fig.  7.  The  hammer  ufed  in  nuking  the  caps,  &c.  tt. 

the  buttons. 

Ftg.  %,  «,    t^A,  km  diflwrent  mannen  of  nagbf  dia 

thfcMS  or  guts  in  the  moulds  of  buttons. 

/'  J  ft  i,  profile  of  a  button  ready  to  be  fet )  which 
coiihi'Li  111  bending  the  parts  i of  the  cap,  rour»d  the 
upper  part  of  the  mould  as  reprefented  aty^  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  is  done  in  the  lathe,  gy  the  cap  or  upper 
part  of  the  button.  Ik,  the  iiadcr  pact  of  the  Aoc  buHMk 
/,  the  fame  fcen  in  profile. 

Fig.  10.  A  fhallow  vcffel  of  copper,  t,  a,  3,  4,  caps 

of  buttons  placed  on  the  liuid.  With  which  the  bottom  of 
the  vellU  !s  covered,  as  mentfoned  in  die  upper  compart- 
ment, f^.  2. 

Fig,  11.  A  pair  of  nippers  for  taking  the  caps  of  the 
buttons  out  of  the  fand,  when  the  cement  is  aKlted> 

Fig,  12.  A  mandrel  for  poliihing  buttons. 

Fig.  13.  ait,  a  ladie  for  fetting  and  poliihing  buttons. 
d,  the  mandrel  to  which  the  under  part  of  the  button  ia 
fixed,  e,  the  burniiber  or  tool  by  which  the  fetting  ia 
perfoniied.  fg,  the  fcrew  of  the  lathe,  bj  which  the  but> 
ton  is  fixed  to  the  mandrel  d. 

Fig.  1 4.  The  female  fcrew  of  the  mandrel,  tf,the  anb 

fcrew  by  which  it  is  fafiened. 

Fig,  15.  The  hurniiher  or  tool  ufed  in  ftCtiag  and  po* 
iifhing  the  edge  or  rim  of  the  button. 

Fig,  16.  A  piece  of  wtvud,  covered  with  buff  leather^ 
for  poliihing  the  caps,  or  upper  parts  of  the  buttons.* 

Button-Mould,  the  piece  of  wood,  lie.  cowed 
with  mohair,  filk,  metal,  &c. 

MuHur  ef  maiing  Bafnn-Movtta.  Tlttwoodfs 

firft  fown  into  pieces  of  a  proper  ihicknefs  ;  and  tbrr: 
moulds  turned  out  of  thefe  pieces  by  means  of  tools  caiicd 
piercers,  of  vaii.>us  forms  and  dimenfions,  according  to 
the  nature  and  hzc  of  the  moulds  intended  to  be  made.  If 
the  moulds  arc  very  (mM,  they  i^re  turned  in  a  fmall 
lathe,  by  means  of  a  bow  i  but  if  large,  ia  a  lath*  tuned 
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tiyawbcel,  as  one  man  cannot  turn  the  lathe  with  hi$l 
foot,  and  nuutage  the  block  of  wood  at  the  Time  time ;  at 
Tc-nfl  not  with  that  bsilitf  or  difjpatcb  as  in  the  other 

manner. 

Explanatku)  of  Plate  XXX. 

The  upper  compartment  of  the  pi  ne  fcprcfcuts  the 
fhop  of  a  buttoo-monkl  maker,  with  the  men  employed 
fit  the  different  parts  of  that  trade. 

Fic.  I  nnd  2,  two  men  employed  in  fawing  the  wood 
into  picci-s  of  a  proper  thicknefs  for  the  moulds. 

/•V;^.  .5  ailii  4,  the  woiknian,  ;iflifted  by  a  woman, em- 
ployed in  makin;;  the  moulds  of  fmall  buttons.  It  is 
done  by  means  vi  a  bow,  which  turns  a  piercer,  in  the 
manner  oi  a  fmail  lathe*  by  which  means  the  piercer  cuts 
the  mould*  out  of  the  flat  piece  of  wood  prepared  for  that 
'purpofe. 

f^tl'  S>  6t  and  7,  workmen  employed  in  turning  or 
<hitting  out  the  moulds  of  laiige  buttons. 

liOwCr  Compartmciu  of  the  Plate. 

T,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  piercers  of  diffierent  kinds  and  di- 
mcnfiotis ;  fome  are  tor  making  different  holes  in  the 

mould  ,  nnti  others  tor  p.ivinj^  it  at  the  (amo  time  the  con- 
cave or  convex  tormj  either  on  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
mould. 

-  8.  A  hand'faw. 
t).  A  pair  of  caKben. 

10.  A  pair  of  pincers. 

11.  A,  B,  chifieb  oi  (iifftrcnt  forms. 

12.  C,  D,  other  fort  of  chilTcU. 

.  1:3.  £a  i\  fpindlea  ufed  in  turning. 
14.  A  Mock  of  wood. 

'  S     &V  ^  cutting  the  piece*  of  wood  to  ■  proper 

16.  A  hammer. 
1 7*  A  cleaver. 
t8.  A  rafp. 

Bottom,  among  gardenerSi  denotes  a  flower  or  dufler 

of  leaves  not  yet  expanded. 

Buttons  are  a  kind  of  <>va,  o  u  of  which  arifc  cither 
leaves  alone,  or  intermixed  with  flowers.  Leaf  buttons 
are  finaller  and  more  pointed  than  flower  buttons,  which 
are  bigger  and  rounder.  Among  trees  which  bear  kernel 
fruit,  each  button  prodttcn  fevrral  flower*  {  and  among 
ftono  fruit-trees,  each  button  yil.l^I^  !iu(  (me  flower. 

Button,  in  fencing,  Ofjnihib  the  cnJ  or  tip  of  a  foil, 
being  made  raundiih,  arvJ  ufiiAilv  covered  with  leather, 
to  prevent  making  contufions  in  the  body. 

Button,  in  building,  denotts  a  flight  ftflening  for  a 
door  or  window,  made  to  tum-on  a  tail. 

fiuTTOK  eftht  R/ins  tf  a  BridU^  i*  a  rinff  of  leather, 
with  the  reins  put  through  1^  running  aU  along  the 
leoEth  of  the  reins. 

-BoTTON,  Airtemue,  a  name  given  by  naturalilla  to  thofc 
•nteooi^  or  hocna,  it  tbej  wo  ^)ed,  of  butterfltca, 
which  are  flender  and  terminated  at  the  top  by  a  fort  of 
button,  in  form  of  an  olive,  or  part  of  one. 
•  BUTTRESS,  a  kind  of  hutment  built  archwife,  01  a  ; 
mafs  of  ftonc  or  briclc,  fcrviitj^  to  prop  or  fupport  the 
fide*  of  a  building,  wall,  &c.  on  the  outfide,  where  it  is 
cither  very  high,  or  has  any  confiderable  load  to  foftain  on 
the  other  fide,  as  a  bank  of  earth,  2cc. 

Buttrefles  are  ufed  at^ainfl  the  angles  of  fteeples  and 
other  buildiii!?;s  ot  iloiic,  Jcr.  on  the  ontlldf,  and  -iloiig 
the  walls  of  fuch  buildings  as  have  great  and  heav  y  roufs, 
which  would  be  fubjedl  to  thrufl  the  walls  out,  unlcfs 
very  thick,  if  00  buttrefles  were  placed  agpinft  them :  they 
are  alfo  placed  for  a  fupport  and  butmentag^nftthe  feet 
of  fume  arche^i  that  are  twned  acrols  great  halls,  in  old 

palaces,  abbeys,  5fC. 

The  theory  and  rule*  of  buttrcfli»  are  one  of  the  dcfi- 
derata  in  archite^ure  t  but  the  fi«  and  weight  of  them 
ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  dimcnfiom  and  form  of 

the  arch,  and  the  weight  which  is  fupcrinrumbrnt  on  it. 

As  to  the  weight  of  the  materials,  both  on  the  arth  ind 
in  the  buttrcfs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  calculate:  but  it  may 
be  obje^cd,  that  there  may  be  a  fenftblc  dift'rrcncc  as  to 
the  ftrength  and  goodnefs  of  the  mortar,  which  may,  in 
i>me  neafure,  cempenfate  for  the  weight  of  the  but* 
<ic6^  Seemnoii 
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BUX  f  ON- WELLS,  a  place  much  frcqticnted  onac* 
count  of  its  celebrated  medicinal  waters  {  which  an  the 
hotted  in  England,  next  to  Bath. 

Thefc  waters  grca.Iy  promote  digeftion,  unlefs  tb*y 
arc  diank  too  long,  in  wlii^h  cafe  tli>  v  rcl.ix  the  iloraach, 
and  retaid  all  dige(li«;n  ;  Vic\  aic  wcl!  .id.itp[eii  to  ob> 
ftruilioDj  ol  cvet)  kind,  whc  ucc-  thcv  produce  furprifiag 
cfiecU  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  fcorbutic  pains: 
their  irritation  and  elTe^s  are  relaxation  and  dilution) 
and  wherever  thcfe  are  indicated,  this  water  will  be  of  ihe 
grcatell  fervtce :  it  is  of  great  benefit  tothufeobOru£Uon* 
whi.li  arifc  from  a  (harpncfs,  faltncfs,  or  earthine&of 
the  blood  and  lyinpb,  or  from  an  accidental  difpofitionco 
a  neefaAion  of  the  blood.  As  this  water  is  warm,  hiehly 
impregnated  with  a  mineral  fteam,  vapour,  or  fpirit,  it  is 
(ignally  beneficial  In  cramp*,  convulnons,  dry  afihmas, 
bilious  ch'  lie,  nifTiicfs,  *cc. 

They  ddvik  both  driiiLm'^^  and  hi^rhijig  in  the  u£c  of 
thefe  waters  ;  but  the  latter  is  ol  bad  confequencc  in  the 
gout,  inward  inflammations,  fcvcri,  dyfentety,  Ian* 
and  inwaid  tuawiirs,  or  in  an  outward  prdTttre  af  JSt 

body. 

As  to  the  age,  fex,  and  conflitvtion  of  the  patient,  the 
pirticular  likihtncfs  and  purity  of  thefe  waters  recommend 
their  ute,  as  fate  and  iuccefsful  to  almoft  every  body  ia 
whatever  circumdances. 

fiUXUS,  the  Btx-Tnti  ia  botanj,  a  geovs  of  ever- 
green ibrubs,  with  numerous  branches,  clothed  with 
firm,  fctning,  fomewhat  oval  Icavcj  .  the  wood  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  more  compa^  and  ponderous  thaa 
any  of  the  other  European  woods :  the  flowers  are  ini'- 
perfc^l ;  the  fruit,  which  ^row*  on  a  diftind  part  of  the 
tree,  is  a  green  berry,  divided  Into  thlte  c^s,  cnndB^ 
ing  fix  fmall  liseds.  It  is  found  wiM  ia  Ibuie  parts  of 
England. 

The  icavcs  of  this  trrc  h.ivc  a  faint  unplcafant  fmell, 
which  is  in  great  part  diiTipated  in  drying,  and  pretty 
ftroDgly  impregnates  water  in  difliUation  :  their  tafle  n 
Ibmewhat  of  the  bitter  kind,  very  ftrong,  and  very 
naufisoos.  It  u  find  that  their  efluvia  are  narcocic ;  and 
that  the  leaves  in  fubdancc,  and  mfufions  or  dcooAionaof 
them,  are  aperient  and  purgative. 

Tlic  wood  gives  a  bright  yellow  tindare  to  fpirituous 
menftrua,  and  a  paler  y^iow  to  water.  Chewed,  in  fab. 
ftance,  itfcarcely  difcovers  any  tafte:  an  extrad  made 
from  it  by  re^ificJ  fpirit,  which  amounts  to  little  more 
than  one  fifteenth  part  of  tlic  wi-ight  of  the  vvood,  is 
wc.ikly  bitterifh  :  by  water  was  obtained  nearly  one  thir- 
tieth its  weight,  oi  a  fhon^cr  tailed,  ungratefully  laline 
cxtrad.  From  thefe  experiments,  it  may  be  prcfitmed, 
that  boxwood  contains  little  a6livc  matter ;  and  that  this 
matter  is  not  of  the  punp^nt  refinous,  but  of  tlic  falinc 
kind  ;  and  confcqucntly  that  it  diffvrs  j^rcatlv  from  £:ua- 
iacutu  wood,  (u  wiiith  it  is  by  many  writers  tu|i|>of^  to 
be  fimilar. 

BUZZARD,  Biamt  inomidiology,  die£iielilhl»ne 
of  Ceveral  fpectes  of  the  hawk-kiM^  diftinpiflwd  from 

each  other  by  particul.ir  epithets;  as,  I.  Tnc  bald  buz- 
zard, with  blue  k-gs.  2,  The  common  buzzard,  j.  Thtl 
honey  bvi/.zard.  4.  The  fubbuteo,  or  the  hi  n  tl  lflill^ 
and  the  ring-tail.       The  mtxir-buxsard,  &c 

BY-LA  wS,  or  Byt-LAws,  private  and  peculiar  ktmr 
for  the  good  government  of  a  city,  court,  or  other  com- 
munity, made  by  the  general  confcnt  of  the  criem- 
bcrs. 

BYRLAW,  or  BuRLaw-Laws,  in  Scotland,  are 
made  and  determined  by  neighbours  ele^eii  by  common 
confcnt  in  byrlaw-courts.  The  men,  chofen  as  judges, 
are  called  byrlow  or  burlawmeit,  and  take  cognizance  of 

complaints  between  r.eicjhbour  and  neighbour. 

BYSSUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  molFes,  confifting  of 
plain,  fimple,  capillary  filaments. 

I'he  bymis  i*  the  moll  imperfefl  of  all  vegetabkif  119 
part  of  it*  frudificatbn  having  been  hitherto  dilcovered: 
its  filaments  are  uniform,  and  often  fo  fine  a*  to  he  fcarce 
difcernible  fingly  }  though,  in  a  clufter,  they  make  a  kind 
of  fine  down.  Botanifts  ste  not  a/rted  whrihrr  th'j  liv  iTuS 
be  piopcily  a  mofs  or  fungus.  Linnirus  is  of  the  latter 
opinion,  and  the  generality  of  botaniflt  of  Clie  former. 
DtUeniu*  thinks  u  is  of  »  middle  natiue^  betwoeis 
both. 

I  Thia 
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'This  difference  of  opinion  probably  arofc  from  hence, 
dtttauthon  have  confounded  two  very  diftinft  vegetables 
«nd*r  the  «m»  byfliu  i  the  one,  the  fiUraentofe  bodies, 
MailMdsbo««*wllidi  are  the  only  tracbjpAt  and  the 
other,  the  dufty  matter  found  on  rotten  tt^etaWes,  con- 
fifting  of  fmall  globules.  The  byfli  are  nearly  allied  to 
the  confervx  ;  from  which  however  they  diilcr,  as  con- 
iSaag  of  finer,  iborter,  and  more  tender  filamcnt»>  and 
Mt  srawiag  ill  warn  M  die  OMiTcivs  do. 
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Byssus,  in  antiquity,  that  fine  Egyptian  linen  whdre* 
of  the  tunics  of  the  Jcwifh  priclTs  were  made. 

Philo  fay$,  that  the  byflus  js  the  cleareil  and  moft  beau- 
tiful, the  whitcft,  ftrongeft,  and  moft  glofiy  fort  of  linen  ; 
that  it  is  notflude  of  atiy  tbiog  oiortu,  that  it  to  lay*  of 
wool,  or  the  (kin  of  any  Bnimal,  but  that  it  cornea  out  of 
the  earth,  and  becomes  f  ill  h iter,  and  mOK  IbinillO 
every  time  it  is  wafiieii  as  it  ihould  be. 

BYZANT,  or  BkeAKT.  See  BckAmt. 
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CThe  third  letter  and  faond  confonant  of  the  al- 
phabet, is  pronounced  like    before  die  voim^ 
9  0, «,  and  u ;  but  like  i,  before  «  and /.  \ 
As  an  abbreviature,  C  i^ands  for  Caius,  Gaiolll^  Cc- 

ttmUmiity  iic.  and  C  C  for  uafuliius. 
Aaanumera],  C  fignifies  loo,  CC  aoo,  kc^ 
C»  in'  mufic,  placed  alter  the  cliff,  intimatea,  that  die 
ftiufic  ia  1(1  common  time«  whtdi  it  dter  ifoA  or  lioir, 
as  it  i-^  joined  iridi  ilegiDor  adigpe:  V m»t  U  <du- 

ally  adagio. 

If  the  C  becrofTed  or  turned,  the  (irft  rcquim  die  air 
to  be  played  quick,  and  the  lafl  very  quick. 

CAABA,  a  fquare  ftone  edifice  in  the  temple  of  Mec- 
ca, fuppofcd  to  have  been  built  by  Abraham  and  his  fiDn 
Ifhmael  t  being  the  part  principally  reverenced  by  the 
Mahometaoii  and  to  which  diey  alwiy •  direft  tbemndves 
in  prayer. 

The  word  is  Arabic,  caaba,  and  caabah,  a  denomilia- 
tion  which  fome  will  have  given  to  this  buUdine,  on  ac- 
count of  its  height,  which  fttrpafles  that  of  the  other 

buildings  in  Mecca;  but  others,  with  more  probability, 
dLTive  the  name  from  the  quadrangular  form  of  this 
flru^.ure.  ! 

The  length  of  the  caaba  is  about  twenty-four  cubits. 
Its  breadth  twentjr- three,  and  heioht  twenty- fevcn  cubits  j 
the  dcor,  which  ps  on  the  eafi-i^,  is  four  cubits  from , 
the  gruund,  and  the  floor  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
door.    In  the  corner  next  this  door  is  the  famous  black 
ftone,  which  is  fct  in  filvcr,  and  exceedingly  refpefled  by 
the  Mahunietaiis.   I'he  pilgrims  kifs  it  with  great  devo- 
tion* and  it  is  by  Ibme  aUM  the  right  band  of  God  on 
earth.  It  is  fiiMed  to  be  one  of  die  pneiotti  ftooes  of 
Paradifc,  which  fell  down  to  the  earth  with  Adam,  and 
being  taken  up  aj^ain  at  the  deluge,  was  brought  back  by 
the  angei  Gabric!  to  Abraham,  when  he  was  buildin? 
Che  caaba.    It  was  at  firft  whiter  than  milk,  but  grew 
Uack  long  ago  ;  fome  fay  by  the  touch  of  a  menftruous 
woman,  others  by  the  fins  of  mankind,  others  by  the  nu- 
merous kifles  of  the  devotees.    On  the  north- fide  of  the 
caaba,  within  a  fcmicircular  inclofure,  lies  the  white 
ftone,  faid  to  be  the  fepulchreof  lihmael,  which  receives 
the  rain  water  that  falls  off  the  caaba,  by  a  fpout  former- 
ly of  wood,  but  now  of  gold.  The  caaba  has  a  double 
roof,  fu  pported  within  by  three  oQangolar  pillars  of  aloes 
wootl,  between  which,  on  a  bar  of  iron,  hang  fome  filver 
lampi.    The  outftde  is  covered  with  rich  black  damaflc, 
adorned  with  an  emhroidered  border  of  gold,  which  is 
changed  every  year,  and  was  formerly  fent  oy  the  caliphs, 
a/'ter  wards  by  the  Ibltans  of  Egypt,  but  now  provided  by 
the   Turkilh  emperors.     At  a  fniall  diftance  from  the 
ca.iba,  on  the  eaft-fidc,  is  the  ftation  or  place  of  Abra- 
ham, ,vhc:i  there  is  anotlier  ftone  wherein  they  pretend 
to  £hew  the  footfteps  of  that  patriarch,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  nude  when  he  flood  «a  it  in  buildfaig  the  oaba, 
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where  it  fcrved  him  for  a  (caiFold,  with  this  pccultif 
advaota^,  that  it  rofe  and  fell  of  tdelf^  aa  he  had  QO* 
cafion. 

CAAMINT,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which  the  Spa- 
niards call  the  tincr  kind  of  paraguay-tea.  Sec  the  ;ircicle 
Paraguay. 

CAB,  or  Kab,  a  Hebrew  meafure  of  capacity,  equal 
to  the  fi«di  part  of  the  leak,  or  an  cif^hteentn  of  the 
epha. 

The  cab  of  wine  contained  two  Englifii  pints ;  the  cab 
of  corn  2  i  pints,  corn  mealurc. 

CABALA  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
our  Suflex  miners  (oone  kind  of  the  iron  oitt  commonly 
Wrought  ib  that  coannry.  It  is  »  ftony  dre»  of  a  browa- 
ifh  cokmr^  whh  «  bloOi  of  red,  wbich  is  more  or  lefi 
confpicuous  in  difTercnt  parts  of  the  fame  hiafles. 

CABALLINE  denotes  fomcthing  belonging  to  horfes  : 
thus  caballiae  aloes  is  fo  called  from  its  bemg  chiefly 
ufcd  for  purging  horfes ;  and  common  brimftone  is  called 
fulphur  caballinum  for  a  like  feilbn> 

CABBAGK,  Branca,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
whofc  charaders  are  :  the  flower  confifts  of  four  leaves, 
and  is  of  the  cruciform  kind  ;  the  ])iftil  which  arifes  from 
the  cup,  becomes  at  length  a  long  cylindrical  pod,  di- 
vided into  two  cells,  which  are  filled  with  round i(hfeedt» 
by  an  intermediate  membrane.  Tournefort  has  enu- 
merated twenty-five,  and  Mr.  Miller  twenty-two  fpecies 
of  cabbage. 

AU  the  common  forts  of  cabbages  arc  largely  culti- 
vated about  London.  The  common^  white,  red,  flat, 
and  long-fidedonea.  are  chiefly  for  winter  ufc.  The  feeds 
of  thefe  fom  muft  theidbre  be  fown  in  the  tntddle  of 
March,  in  beds  of  good  frefh  earth  ;  and  in  April,  when 
the  youn^  plants  will  h.nvc  about  eight  leaves  a-piece, 
they  arc  to  be  pricked  out  intofliady  borders,  about  three 
inciies  fquare  j  and  about  the  middle  of  May  they  mu& 
be  tranfplanted  to  the  plates  wflere  they  are  to  remain  $ 
and  this  is  commonly  between  cauliflowers  or  artichokes, 
at  about  two  fm  diftance  in  the  rows.  They  muft  be 
watered  at  times,  and  the  earth  mult  be  boed  about 
their  roots,  and  kept  clear  front  weeds. 

Thefe  cabbages  will  be  fit  for  ufe  foon  After  Michael- 
mas, and  will  continue  bll  February,  if  not  deftroyed  by 
bad  weather ;  to  prevent  whlchj  the  eardeners  about 
London  pul!  up  their  cabbages  about  November,  and 
trench  thr  ground  in  ridges,  laying  their  cabbages  aj^ainft 
the  ridges,  as  clofc  as  poflible  on  one  fide,  burying  their 
ftems  in  the  ground  |  and  in  this  manner  they  let  them 
remain  dll  after  Chriftmas,  when  they  cut  them  for 
the  market. 

The  Ruffian  cabbage  is  fmall,  and  not  much  culti- 
vated now.    It  is  to  be  raifed  as  the  atlicrs,  but  may  be 
I  planted  nearer,  as  not  being  fo  large.   It  is  fit  for  ufe 
in  July. 

41'  The 
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The  early  Ritterfei  ind  fngar-Ioaf  cibbigei  «i«  fewn 

for  rummer  ufc,  and  arc  commonly  called  Michaelmas 
cabb:ige$.  I  hc  fcafoii  for  fowing  thefe  is  the  beginning 
of  July,  in  a:i  opcr.  fpot  of  prouiid.  It  is  common  to 
fow  fpinagc  in  the  dme  beds  with  thefc,  hoeing  it  up 
from  about  their  ftalks  in  fpring  ;  in  May  and  June  thefe 
begin  to  tHOi  their  leaves  for  cabbaging,  and  nuy  be 
brought  to  it  mtech  fooner  than  naturJiy  they  would,  by 
tying  them  about  with  an  oricr  band. 

1  nc  Savoy  cabbages  are  fcr  winter  ufc,  and  arc  to  be, 
fewn  about  the  beginning  of  April ;  they  are  to  be  treated  i 
u  the  common  cabbage,  and  pUoted  out  tt  tw  feet  1 
diftance,  in  an  open  place.  I 

The  bore-cole  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner,  i 
but  inuft  be  planted  only  at  one  foot  diftancc  ;  thcfc  aie 
not  fit  to  cut  til!  the  froft;,  ha'.'L-  iiipprd  them. 

The  method  of  getting  good  cabbage  feed  i«  this: 
choole  out  fome  fiur  plants  in  October,  pull  them  up, 
and  hang  them  up  three  days,  with  the  root  upward, 
in  a  fbady  place ;  then  plant  them  under  a  warm  hedge, 
burying  the  whole  ftalk  and  half  the  cabbage  in  the 
earth  |  cover  them  with  culm,  if  the  winter  be  fevcrc, 
and  in  fpring  they  will  flioot  out  manj  blanches.  When 
thefe  b^in  to  pod,  the  ends  of  the  upper  ones  fliould  be 
CM  ofF,  to  give  ftrengtb  to  the  other  pods.  The  feed 
muft  be  preferved  from  the  birds,  by  planting  fome 
lime-twigs  about  the  plants,  where  the  catching  one  or 
two  will  intimidate  the  reft.  When  ripe,  it  muft  be 
thfcflied  out,  and  kept  for  ufe.    AMer^s  Gad.  Di£l. 

yfnjau  Cabbage,  a  large  cabbage  fhrub,  which  grows 
in  cbe  pranace  of  .the  i>ower  Mayne  in  France,  where  it 
i>  cultivated  widi  mat  advantsge.  The  reader  is  obliged 
to  the  marquis  of  Turbilly  for  the  following  aOOOUM  of 
the  method  of  cultivating  this  plant. 

•*  The  great  Anjou  cabbage  is  one  of  tl-.c  m*ft  afcfu] 
legVDiinoiis  planU  for  country  people.  It  will  grow  in 
almoft  any  foil,  not  excepting  even  At  moft  indifferent, 
provided  it  be  fufficicntl y  dunged.  It  Is  but  little  known 
about  Paris,  and  in  many  other  places,  where  it  might  be 
cultiv  atLd  to  great  advantage. 

"  1  he  feeds  of  this  cabbage  are  coounoniy  fown  in 
June,  in  a  quarter  of  good  mould  m  the  kitchen  garden, 
which  is  watered  from  tiuM  to  time  in  cafe  of  droui^ht. 
They  will  rife  pretty  fpeedily,  and  fliould  be  thinned  loon 
after,  wherever  they  (land  too  thick.  The  next  care  is 
to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  whilft  they  grow,  by  hoe- 
ing the  ground  between  them.  At  All-Sainis,  tiKy  ftould 
be  ttanfplanted  into  the  field  when  they  are  to  remain. 
They  Hxwld  be  planted  there  in  trenches  dug  with  a 
fpadc,  pretty  deep;  that  is  to  fay,  they  fhoulJ  be  buried 
almoft  up  to  the  leaves.  The  diftancc  between  them 
fhould  be  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half,  every  way, 
according  to  the  goodncfs  of  the  foil.  Particular  caie 
fliould  be  taken  never  to  plant  them  with  a  dibble,  as 

Sardencrs  plant  other  forts  of  cabbages.  A  layer  of  duncr 
lould  be  fprcad  along  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  tlic 
roots  of  the  tranTp'^-ntul  cabbages  fliould  be  covered 
therewith.  The  mould  taken  out  fliould  then  be  returned 
back  upon  this  dung;  and  as  the  trench  will  then  no 
longer  hold  it  all»  tfiiore  wiilionaia  a  tidge  between  eadi 
row  of  cabbages. 

"  Towards  the  middle  of  the  next  enfuing  montbof 
May,  the  ground  fliould  be  well  ftirred  between  the 
plants,  with  a  fpade,  or  fome  other  proper  inftrumcnt, 
and  ito  whole  furface  fliould  tlien  be  laid  ^ite  level. 
Afier  this,  nothing  more  nmaiae  M  be  doiie^  caoept 
l^ng  np  the  weeds  fiaai  time  to  tiowi  as  tfaejr  ap 
pear. 

"  Many  hulbandmen  fow  the  feeds  of  thefe  cabbages 
with  thofc  of  hemp  i  and  though  this  way  be  not  fo  fore 
at  the  fonner,  it  ofttn  fucceeds  verv  well,  efpcciaUy  in 
wet  years.  When  the  hcmp^  is  pulkd  ap,  a  nniltitade 
of  litde  cabbages  n  Aen,  which,  having  then  a  freer  air, 
afterwards  grow  a-pace.  They  are  tranfiilanted  at  All- 
Saints,  in  tne  manner  before  dirc(Eled  ;  and  are  preferred 
to  thofe  of  the  kitchen  garden,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo 
apt  to  run  up  to  feed  the  next  fpring:  for  that  is  an 
accident  whidi  bqipens  fometimes  to  Imne  of  thefe  cab- 
bages, in  certain  years  ;  and  it  then  becomes  necefTary  to 
replace  them  by  Others  which  have  pot  run  up,  and  which 
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fitveni  farmers  ufe  a  plough  to  euf  the  trench  foe 

tranfplanting  thefe  cabbages  :  but  then  they  do  not  re. 
move  them  till  the  fpring,  and  leave  them  in  the  mesa 
while  in  the  place  where  they  were  fown.  TT>ey  after- 
wards give  the  earth  a  ftirring  with  a  fpade,  and  hr  it 
fmooth,  towards  the  end  of  May,  in  the  manner  befere 
dilcAed.  In  manv  forms  in  Anjou  and  Poitou,  whole 
fields  of  thefe  cabbages  are  feen,  which  arc  a  ren-  great 
rcfource. 

"  In  the  month  of  June,  fuch  of  thefe  cabbages  which 
are  already  large,  U  A»  aoC  tarn  in  their  leaves  for  cab- 
bagiM,  but  ftiU  continue  green,  begin  to  be  fit  for  ufe, 
and  loon  arrive  at  their  greateK  perfoaion,  which  thcv 
retain  till  the  next  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  run  up, 
and  afterwards  bloflum.  "Their  feeds  ripen  toward  the 
(v  guming  of  Julv ;  and  what  is  intended  for  ibwiae 
fliould  be  gathered  then.  * 
In  Anjou,  when  thefo  cabbages  are  entirely  ran  op, 
they  |encvaUy  grow  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet 
fooietimes  they  reach  to  eight  feet  and  a  half  high,  or 
nine  feet  ;  and  even  yet  taller  one?  have  been  fccn. 

From  the  month  of  June,  when  thefe  cabbages  be. 
gin  to  be  fit  for  ufc,  their  leaves  are  gathered  from  time 
to  time,  and  they  iboot  out  again.  They  are  large,  ex- 
cdtent  for  foup,  and  fo  tender  diat  they  are  boiled  in  a 
very  fliort  fpace  of  time.  They  never  occafion«nv  flatu- 
lence, or  uneafinefs  in  the  ft'omach  j  and  they  are  alio 
very  gcod  food  fur  cattle,  which  eat  them  gKedlly.  Thft 
likewifc  increafc  greatly  the  milk  of  COWS, 

"  Such  are  the  properties  of  this  kind  of  cabbage, 
greatlvefleemedinAnjoa,  Poitou,  Rritrany,  the  Maynr, 
and  fome  other  neighbouring  provinces.  In  Anjoo, 
farmers  are  even  bound  by  their  leafes,  to  plant  yearly  a 
certain  numbes  of  thefe  cabbages,  and  to  leave  a  ceittin 
number  of  them  ftanding  when  they  quit  their  forms. 

"  This  cabbi^  fonns  a  kind  of  flirub,  the  great 
utility  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  this  ;  that  its 
leaves  afford  nourifhment  to  men  and  catile,  and  its  (talk 
which  is  about  the  thick ncfs  of  one's  wrift,  is  ufed  for 
fuel,  when  dry.  It  therefore  is  a  common  faying  in 
Anjou,  that  every  one  of  the  cabbages  is  Woith  ftwfeh, 
or  two-pence  halfpenny  EngNfh,  a  year. 

**  It  fometimes  happens  in  extremely  frvcre  winters, 
that  fome  of  thefe  cibhagcs  arc  frozen  ,  and  this  is  looked 
upoR  as  a  grcit  lofs,  m  the  countries  already  mentiOMd^ 
but  that  accident  it  rare,  becaufe  this  kind  of  cabbage  IC« 
fifts  froft  hener  llian  moft  others. 

"  The  grsimd  where  thefe  cabbajes  are  planted 
flnnttd  be  feiced  in  very  carefully,  by  hedges,  or  ditthef, 
in  order  to  prefcrve  them  from  the  depredations  of  cattle, 
which  are  extremely  fond  of  them.  With  this  precau- 
tion, I  have  made  foveral  plantations  of  them  near  the 
houfes  wbteh  I  have  b«iik  in  the  midH  of  the  heaths  and 
commons  that  I  have  bwken  np  and  improved  and  they 
have  fucceeded-  welV  tho^gb  the  fail  b  but  veiy  iadifit- 
ent  in  many  places. 

"  I  have,  near  my  houfe  in  Anjou,  two  well  inclolfcd 
fields,  dcftined  for  this  fort  of  plantation.  They  are 
planted  alternately,  every  year,  with  young  cabbages  t 
when  thcfc  are  pulled  up^  after  they  have  feeded,  in  the 
iiecond  vear,  at  the  time  bcforemcntioncd,  the  ground 
where  tncy  flood  is  dug  up,  and  f owed  w  ith  j>ca,s  or  beans, 
the  crop  of  which,  being  taken  oH  before  All-Saints, 
makes  room  for  planting  of  new  cabbages  at  the  proper 
feafon.  The  foil  is  loofened  and  enriched  by  the  peas 
and  beans,  and  by  this  mean  die  land  never  is  relbedi 
nor  is  it  ever  exhaufted,  becaule  it  is  duaged  wlieiwvet 
the  cabbages  are  planted. 

"  Thefe  cabbages  are  of  fuch  excellent  fervice  to  t.c, 
that  I  have  often  wondered  at  their  not  being  cultivated 
in  air  the  diHeicnt  countries  h  Europe.  1  believe  diey 
would  fucceed  everywhere;  and  I  advife  all  hufbandmcn 
to  make  plantations  of  them.  As  their  feeds  are  not  yet 
fold  at  Paris,  the  bcfl  w^y  will  be  to  procure  them  from 
one  or  other  of  the  above-named  provinces  j  and  there, 
to  be  the  furer  of  them,  from  afiual  fiumers. 

**  I  wifh  that  this  Qtatt  memoir,  founded  on  my  own 
experience,  may  contribute  to  extend  the  culture  of  this 
very  ufeful  plant." 

CABBAce  TRes,  fabna  maxima^  or polmrtt  r^u/,  a  very 
beutifol  tne,  camman  in  fcvenl-pafCs  of  Amcxka.. 
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tt  baa  aequlrdi  the  name  of  raytl  from  ita  rtiRarkable 

height,  majcAic  appearance,  anJ  elegance  of  its  waving 
foliage :  neither  the  till  cedars  ot  Lebanon,  nor  any  ut 
the  trees  of  the  foreft,  «e  cqvil  to  it  in  babbit,  beauty, 
or  j>roportioii. 

Iia  raott  are  innumerable,  refcmbltng  fo  oianv  round 
dlOQga,  of  a  regular  determinative  bigncfs,  felJom  ex- 
ceeding die  fize  of  the  little  Anger,  but  of  a  great  length, 
penetrating  fooie  yards  into  the  earth,  cfp<-cl.*lly  where 
the  foil  is  fandy,  orotherwife  porous :  iheic  roots  arc  of  <i 
diark-brown  colour. 

The  trunk  jcu  or  bulg^»  out  a  little  near  the  ground, 
by  which  meant  it  hath  the  becoming  appeamioe  of  a 
fubRar:::-!  h-:.f:-]  to  fuppo-t  i*^  towering  height.  It  is 
gcncraily  It. .-.if^ii;  i->  aa  arrow  ;  and  fcarcc  can  a  pillar 
of  the  niccft  order  in  architc([;lure  be  more  regular,  cfpe- 
cially  when  it  is  ot  about  thirty  years  growth :  and  as 
there  is  a  natural  involuntary  pleafure  arifing  from  the 
haimony  of  juft  geometrical^frapoftionf,  llrikin^  the  eye 
of  the  mod  untKilful  and  ignorant  beholder,  it  it  not 
flrange  that  thtfc  trees  «re  univerfally  admired. 

Writers  of  wonders  {cprcfent  fome  of  them  to  be  three 
haadred  feet  in  height :  however,  Mr.  Ha^Na  informs 
da,  that  in  Barbadioc«*  where  titty  are  nan  aimcrou* 
than  in  the  other  iAandi,  that  th^  do  not  cxcead  one 
hundred  an  J  th  rty-four  feet. 

The  truiiic  oi  this  tree,  near  the  earth*  it  about  fcven 
feet  in  circumfeicMBt  (bc  wliote  body  g^iwliig  iqwrbg 
to  the  top. 

Thefubibnce  of  the  tree,  for  about  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  outfide,  but  within  the  bark,  is  of  a  blackifh  co- 
lour, and  extremely  hard  and  folid  :  this  furrounds  the 
inner  fubfiance,  which  is  a  whitifh  pith,  intennixad  with 
fome  fmall  veins  of  a  more  ligneous  texture. 

The  colour  of  the  bark  much  reiembles  that  of  an  aih- 
tiffc^  and  ia  ray  faintly  clouded,  at  about  the  diftance  of 
every  four  or  five  indies,  with  the  veftigia  of  the  fallen* 

ofF  branch;-? :  this  colour  of  the  b,;rk  continues  till  with- 
in about  twcnty-tive  or  thirty  fctt  ot  the  extremity  of  the 
tree  :  there  it  altcr!>  at  once  from  an  aih-coluur  to  a 
beautiful  deep  fca- green,  and  continue*  to  be  of  that  co- 
lour to  die  top. 

About  five  feet  from  the  beginning  Cf  the  green  part 
upwards,  the  trunk  i^  furroundeJ  with  its  numerous 
branches  in  a  circular  manner;  all  the  lowermoll  fpread- 
ing  horizontally  with  great  regularity ;  and  the  extremi- 
ties  of  many  of  the  higher  btanches  bend  wavingly 
downwaida,  like  fo  many  plumes  of  feathers.  Thcle 
biMches,  when  full-grown,  arc  twenty  feet  long,  more 
or  Icfs  ;  and  are  thickly  fet  on  the  trunk  alternately, 
rifiDg  gradually  fupctiof  one  to  another :  their  broad 
curved  fockets  fo  furround  the  trunk,  that  the  fight  of 
it*  iriiilft  among  thcle»  ia  loft,  which  i^n  appears  among 
the  very  upperinoft  brancheit  and  tt  tMK  iflvdoped  ia  an 
upright  green  conic  fpire,  wiiieh  beautifully  tecminaies 
Its  great  height. 

The  abovementioned  branches  are  fomewhat  round 
underneath,  and  (lightly  grooped  on  the  upper  fide  :  they 
aie  likewife  decorated  with  a  very  great  number  of  green 
peonated  Icavcai  fome  of  thefe  are  near  three  faetlong, 
and  an  inch  and  an  half  broad,  growing  narrower  to- 
wards their  points,  as  well  as  gradually  dccreafuig  in 
length  tow;ird&  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

As  there  arc  many  thoufand  leaves  upon  one  tree, 
every  branch  bearing  many  fcorca  upon  it,  and  eveiy  leaf 
being  let  at  a  fmall  and  equal  diitance  from  one  another, 

the  beauty  of  fucVi  rrc;i:lr.r  Inftv  rrnup  nf  w.ivtn;^  fcl'i^^c, 
fufceptible  of  moiion  dv  the  mait  jvci.cli.'  g«tlt  n'  wind,  is 
not  to  be  defcribed. 

The  middle  rib,  in  each  leaf,  is  flrong  and  proirincnt, 
flipporting  it  on  the  under  fide,  the  upper  appearing 
fmooth  and  ibininjE.  The  pithy  part  of  the  leaf  being 
fcraped  o<F,  the  inlue  texture  appears  to  be  fomany  lon- 
gitudinal thread-like  filaments, 

Thcle  being  fpun  in  the  lame  manner  as  they  do  hemp, 
or  flax,  arc  ufcd  in  making  cordage  of  every  kind,  as  well 
M  iillaiog-netSt  which  are  efteeowd  ftronnr  than  tbofo 
ufiially  made  firom  any  other  matcrul  of  the  like  na- 
tiire. 

It  is  obfer\-ed,  that  the  lowcrmoft  branch,  for  the  time 
beisigi  drop!  nontUy  from  the  tteey  ciuiyiiig  «id»  it  no 
I 


exfoliated  cSreular  lamen  of  the  green  part  of  the  tra«i 

from  the  fctrinp  on  ot  the  bianclu?,  to  ihe  a(h-colou^ 
part,  which  :s  about  hve  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadtH 
the  circumference  oi  the  tree  at  th.it  pat  I.  This  and 
the  branch  to  which  it  is  ;)"\v.iys  fixed,  fall  together. 

When  the  lofs  of  :his  hwcr' branch  happena,  then  the' 
green  conic  foire,  which  ilfoes  irom  aoiMig  the  center  of 
the  uppermoft  branches,  and  riles  fuperfor  toaII«  partially 
burffs,  and  thruHs  from  its  fide  a  young  branch,  which 
continues  the  uppt  rmolt,  (ill  anotner  of  the  lowermofl 
blanches  drop  off :  then  the  fpire,  the  common  parent  of 
all  the  branches,  fends  forth  again  another  branch,  fupe- 
rior  in  lituation  to  the  lafi  t  fo  that  the  annual  lofs  of  the 
branches  below  is  provliieniially  fopplied  in  this  manner 
by  thofe  above, 

1  he  urcen-colourej  part  of  the  tree,  already  men- 
tioned, differs  from  the  alh-coioutcd  part  no  kfs  in  fub- 
ftance  than  colour  j  the  former,  inftead  of  being  ex- 
tremely bard  on  the  outlide,  and  pithy  within,  is  com- 
pofbd  of  fo  many  coats,  or  feparate  laminz,  of  a  tough 
bark-like  fubftance,  of  ne.ir  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  fo  very  clcifely  wrapped  together,  that  they  jointl/ 
compofc  and  conttitute  that  green  part  of  the  tree. 

As  the  lowermoA,  as  well  as  each  other  higher  branchf 
when  they  fuccejllvcly  grow  to  be  oW,  Is  joined  by  the 
broad  focket  of  its  foot-ftalk  to  thi?  outward  coat,  lamen, 
or  foldin?,  it  is  obfcrvablc,  that  lomc  time  before  the 
lowcrmolt  branch  is  cntinly  withered,  this  gretn  circu- 
lar coat,  which  (o  the  eye  apovar^d  fome  davs  before  tt 
be  a  folid  part  of  the  tree,  flits  open  lengthwile,  from  the 
fetting  oh  of  the  branches  to  the  afh-colourcd  part  be- 
neath, being  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tree  in  the  breadth;  and,  peeling  off,  it  falls 
with  the  falling  branch  to  which  it  is  joined  by  many 
ftrong  cartila^a,  leaving  the  next  fucceeding  coat  to 
appear  for  a  time  aa  a  conftituent  part  of  the  tree,  till  « 
fuccccdng  withered  branch  carries  diis  off^likewife. 

Mr.  Hughes  farther  informs  us,  that  having  felled  onef 
of  thefe  liately  trees,  to  examine  its  make,  texture,  &c» 
he  obfeivcd,  that  the  fcveral  exfoliations  of  ita grCen  part 
were  equal  in  ouoibcr  to  the  branches. 

The  firfl,  focond,  diird,  arid  fomedmet  die  fourth  of 
thefe^ lamina^  are  green  on  the  outfide,  and  perfeflly  white 
within:  all  the  rcmafhing  inner  coats,  or  foldings,  arc  of 
a  bright  lemon-colour  without,  and  white  w  ithin. 

V\  hen  thefe  very  tough  hufky  exfoliations  arc  taken 
off,  what  is  called  tne  cabbage,  lies  in  many  thin,  fnow- 
white,  brittle  flakes  ;  in  taite  fooiething  like  the  kernel 
of  an  ahnond,  but  fwceter :  it  is  fo  full  of  oil,  that  a  cu- 
rious obferver  may  fee  fevcral  very  fmall  cells  abounding 
w  i  t  h  i  t .  T  h  c  .''c  flakes  are  called,  from  fome  refemblaoce, 
when  bailed,  the  cabhs^  wbidi  thcii  c«tB  fomewhat 
fweet  and  agreeable. 

What  is  calhsd  the  cabbue^Hower,  grows  from  diaC 
part  of  the  tree  where  the  ain-cdl  rr  l  trunk  joins  the 
green  part  already  defcribed.  It.  appearance  is  a 
green  hufky  fpatha,  growing  to  above  twenty  inches 
iong,  and  about  four  broad  ;  the  infide  being  full  of  (mail 
white  ftrin^y  filamenu,  full  of  alternate  protuberant 
knobs,  the  linaUeft  of  thefe  lefembling  a  fringe  of  coarfo 
white  thread  knotted:  diefo  are  very  numerous,  and  take 
their  rife  from  larger  footdatks  ;  and  thefe  footrtjlks 
likewife  are  all  united  to  diilcrcnt  parts  of  the  large  pa- 
rent Ralk  of  all. 

As  this  hufky  fpatha  is  opened,  while  thus  young,  the 
farinaceous  yellow  feed,  in  embryo,  refembling  fine  faw- 
duft,  is  very  plentifully  difperfed  amonj;  thefe  flringy 
filaments,  which  anfwcr  the  ufe  of  apices  in  other  moic 
regular  flowers :  thefe  filaments,  beitig  cleared  of  this 
dull,  are  pickled,  and  eflecmed  among  the  befi  pickles  in 
Europe. 

But  if  this  fpatha  la  not  cut  down  and  opened,  whilft 
thus  young,  if  It  be  fWStred  fo  continue  on  the  tree  till 

it  gruws  v.  ild  and  burils  ;  then  the  inclofej  p.srt,  which, 
whilA  young  and  tender,  is  fit  for  pickling,  will  by  that 
time  have  acquired  an  additional  hardncfs,  become  foon 
after  ligneous,  grow  buHiy,  conlifting  of  very  fmall 
leaves,  and  in  time  produce  a  great  number  of  fmall  oval 
thin  duIUd  nuts,  about  the  bignefs  of  unhuHccd  coffee- 
berries  ;  ttx.'e,  beiit^  plarttcd,  produce  young  c;ibbage- 
iiecs* 
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CAftBAGING,  among  gardeners,  a  term  ured  for 
t^c  knitting  of  cabbagM  into  lottad  beads.  Sm-  the  ar- 
ticle Cabbage. 

CABBALA,  among  the  Jews,  is  properly  ttic  myfi - 
cal  uiterpretations  of  tbeir  icriptures»  banded  dowji  by 
tradidon. 

*  The  wori  is  Hebrew,  and  liienlly  ftgnifics  tradi- 
tions. 

The  manner  In  which  MaimoniJr-^i  explains  thr  cab- 
bala, or  traditions  of  (he  Jews,  is  as  follows  :  God  not 
only  delivered  the  law  to  Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai,  but 
the  explanation  of  it  lilccwife.  When  Mofes  came  down 
from  the  Mount,  and  entered  into  his  tent-,  Aaron  n«nt 
to  vifit  him,  2nJ  Mcifci  acquainted  A.irnti  with  the  !..v.s 
he  hiiti  received  from  God,  together  with  the  explanation 
of  them.  After  this,  Aaron  placed  himfelf  at  the  right 
hand  of  Mofes,  and  Eleasar  and  Itbamar,  the  fions  of 
Aaron,  were  admitted ;  to  whom  Mofet  repeated  what 
he  had  jttft  before  tolJ  Aaron.  Thcfc  bfinj:  fcnted,  ihe 
f>ne  on  t.hc  right,  the  other  on  the  left  h.Tnd  ct'  Mofes, 
t!ic  l_,:uty  clcitrs  of  Ifracl,  who  compofcd  the  Saiihi:- 
dhm,  came  in.  Mofes  again  cJc-c'.artd  the  fame  laws  to 
themt  with  the  interpretations  of  them,  as  he  had  done 
before  to  Aaron  and  his  fons.  Laftly,  alT  who  pleafed  of 
the  common  people  were  invited  to  enter  j  and  Mofes 
inflrucHeJ  them  Iikcwifc  in  the  fame  manner  a-^  the  refl  : 
fo  that  Aaron  heard  four  times  what  Mofes  had  been 
taught  by  God  upon  Mount  Sinai ;  Eleazar  and  Ithamar 
diree  times  t  the  feventy  elders  twice  |  and  the  people 
once.  Mofes  afterwards  reduced  the  laws,  which  he  had 
received,  into  writing,  but  not  the  expLmations  of  them  ; 
thcfe  he  thought  it  lufficient  to  truft  to  the  memories  of 
the  sb(ive  m(  ntioned  perfons,  who,  being  perfectly  in- 
ftrufled  m  thrm,  delivered  them  to  tbeir  childicn,  and 
.  thefe  again  to  theirs,  from  age  to  age.** 

The  cibbala  therefore  is,  properly,  the  oral  law  of  the 
Jews,  delivered  down,  by  word  of  mouth,  from  father 
to  fon  :  and  it  is  to  thcfe  intcrpretatiof  s  nf  the  wr;tten 
hiw  our  Saviour's  cenfurc  is  to  be  applied,  when  he  rc- 
fMPOVcs  the  Jews  for  "  Making  the  commaiids  of  God  of 
none  effeft  through  their  traditions." 

Some  of  the  rabbins  pretend,  that  die  origin  of  the 
cabba!a  is  to  he  referred  to  the  anr,e!s  ;  that  the  angel 
Razicl  irtllrudcd  Adam  in  it ;  the  angel  Japhiel  Shem  \ 
the  angel  Zedelciel  Abraham,  &c.  But  the  truth  is,  thefe 
explications  of  die  law  are  only  the  fcveral  interpreu- 
tions  and  dedfions  of  the  rabbins  on  the  law  of  Mofes ; 
in  the  framing;  of  which  they  fiudicd  principally  the 
combinations  of  particular  wonis  letters,  and  numbers, 
aiid  by  that  ti  :  n  ptetend  to  difc  over  clearly  the  true 
fcnfe  of  the  difEcuIt  paflages  of  Scripture- 

This  is  properly  called  the  artificial  cabbala,  to  diflin- 
jtuifll  it  from  fimplc  tradition ;  and  it  is  of  three  Ibrts. 
The  firft,  called  gematria,  confifts  in  taking  letters  as 
figures,  and  explaining!;  words  by  the  arithmetical  value 
ot  the  letters  of  which  they  are  compofed.  For  inilance, 
the  Hebrew  letters  of  Jabo-Schiloh,  ■•♦  Shiloh  Qiall  come," 
make  up  the  (ame  arithmetical  number  as  Meffiach,  •*  the 
Meffiah;"  from  whence  they  conclude,  that  Shiloh  figni- 
fes  the  MclTinh. 

,  The  fccnnd  kind  of  artiln-iai  cabbala,  which  is  cillcd 
notaricon,  confiih  in  takini^  each  particular  letter  of  a 
word  for  an  cnt  rc  didion.  For  example,  of  Bereichith, 
which  i*  the  nril  word  of  Genefis,  rompofed  of  the  letters 
B.R.A.SCH.JT.  they  make  Bara-Ralcia-Arrz  Schamaim- 
Jam-Tehomoth  ;  that  is,  **  He  created  the  firmament, 
the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  Tea,  and  the  deep;"  or  in 
forming  one  entire  didion  out  of  the  initial  letters  of 
tnarw  :  thus,  in  Atah-Gibbor-Leholam-Adonai,  "  Thou 
art  ftrong  for  ever,  O  Lord,"  they  put  the  initial  letters 
of  this  fentence  together,  aAd  fermtoe  word  Agla,  which 
£gnifics,  "  I  will  rev  e  il,  or  a  dlop  of  dcw***  and  it  the 
cabbaliftic  name  of  Gud. 

The  third  kind,  called  themura,  confiAs  in  changing 
and  tranfpofing  the  letters  of  a  word  :  thus  of  the  word 
Berefchith,  the  lirft  of  the  book  of  Genells,  they  make 
A-betifri,  the  firft  of  the  month  Tifri,  and  infer  from 
thence,  that  the  world  was  created  on  the  fit  {I  day  of 
the  month  Tifri»  wbkh  anfwen  very  nearly  to  our  Sep- 
tcntbcTa 

The  cablnb*  tMoriing  to  the  Jews*  it  a  noble  and 
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fuMime  Iciencft  conducing  men  by  an  cafy  method  ta 
the  profoundeft  truths.  Without  it,  the  H  iv Scriptures 
could  not  be  diftint^uiflietl  from  prophane  bxjoks,  whereia 
vs  e  ii.id  (onie  miracuiou-,  evcnK,  and  as  pure  morality  as 
that  of  the  law.  It  we  did  not  penetrate  iaw  the  ttutht 
locked  up  under  the  external  cover  of  the  literal  feMe. 
As  men  were  grofsly  deceived,  when,  dwelling  upon  the 
lenfible  objedi,  they  miftook  angels  for  men  ;  (o  alfo  they 
tall  into  error  or  iiMior.ince,  when  they  inhit  upon  the 
lurfacc  of  ieiicrs  or  won!-.,  which  change  with  cuftoro, 
and  afcend  not  up  to  the  ideas  of  God  hiailitlff  wbich  an 
infinitely  more  noble  and  fpiritual.  ' 

Some  vifionarict  amoni>  the  Jews,  believe  tiMtt  Jefia 
Chrirt  wrought  his  miracles  by  virtue  of  the  myfteries  of 
the  cabbala.  Some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
i')  thaeoras  and  Plato  learned  the  cabbaliftic  art  of  tfao 
Jews  m  ii^yyr.  others,  on  the  contrary,  fey,  the  philo. 
fophyof  Pytha^iras  and  Plato  fumiflied  tlicjewesnlh 
the  cabbala.  Moft  of  the  heretics,  in  the  primitive 
Chrillian  church,  fell  into  the  vain  conceits  of  the  cab* 
'■  bala  i  particularly  ifaeGnottcs,  Vaknttotansb  aad  B»> 

ftlidian?.  , 

CAHBALISTS,  thofe  Jewifh  doaors  vho  profefi die 
ftudy  of  the  cabbala.  In  the  opinion  of  thcfe  men, 
rhcre  is  nee  a  word,  letter,  or  accent,  in  the  law,  without 
fome  myrtery  in  it.  l  he  full  cabbalilf ical  author  thit 
we  know  of,  is  isimon,  the  fon  of  Joachai,  who  is  ftid  to 
have  lived  a  little  before  the  deftrudion  of  JeruCiIcni  hf 
I'itus.  His  book,  entitled  Zohar,  is  extantj  Vutkm 
agreed  that  many  additions  have  bwn  made  to  ft.  The 
firft  part  of  this  work  is  entitl'd  Zeninthj,  or  MyRcrr; 
the  fecond  Idia  Rabba,  or  the  (Jrcat  Synod  ;  the  tlitrd 
Idra  Lata,  or  the  Litile  o\'nod,  winch  is'dK  nutkor's  lift 
adieu  to      difcipUs.   Sec  Rabbins. 

CABECA,  or  CADesstr,  a  name  given  to  the  jineft 
filks  in  the  fiaft-lndiea,  as  thofe  iirom  15  to  20  per  nm. 
inferior  to  them  are-ralled  bailna.  The  Indlsn  workmen 
endeavour  to  p.if:^  thcni  ofF  one  with  the  other  ;  tor  w  hich 
fcalon  the  more  experienced  European  merchants  take 
care  to  open  the  heles,  and  to  examine  aU  ibe  fladnsaoe 
after  another. 

CABIN,  in  naval  arrhtteAure,  an  apartmein  in  t 
fhip  for  any  of  the  officeri  to  eat,  drink,  and  flccp  in. 

The  great  cabin  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  taptsin  or 
principal  officer ;  but  ihtrc  are  befides  thefe  fevcral  of  a 
fmaller  kind  for  the  inferior  officers.  I'he  bed -places  of 
(he  fiiitors,  if  they  are  built  up  at  the  ftipVfide  benreen 
decks,  which  is  often  the  cafe  in  Wsrcfaaot  ihip^  IR 
likewife  denominated  cabins. 

CABINET,  a  pitce  of  jciiiers  workmnr.fhip.  It  ii  a 
kind  of  prcfs.  ur  chcU,  with  feveral  dcors  and  drawers, 
to  lock  up  the  moft  precious  things,  OT  only  to  ferven 
an  omaaient  in  cbambets,  gallarici^  or  ether 


There  are  comnnon  cabinets  of  oak,  or  of  chefnut ; 
varnithed  cabinets  of  China  and  Japan  ;  cabinets  of  in- 
laid work }  finne  of  cbony»  and  <Kber  ftaiee  and  precioaa 
woods. 

The  cabtnefs  of  Germany  woe  fbnnerly  in  great  te- 

putr  in  France,  where  they  were  vtry  much  cftccmcd  on 
account  of  (evernl  mech-inical  rarities  and  curioiities, 
j  which  they  were  filled  with  in  the  iiifidc.  They  arc  very 
much  valued  in  foreign  countries  and  the  Dutch  carry 
fome  ftill  into  the  Em }  but  they  are  almoft  entirely  out 
of  uie  in  France,  at  well  as  the  c»inets  of  ebonjt  which 
come  from  Venice. 

Cap.inft,  in  a  [rrden,  in  a  conveniency  which  differs 
from  an  arbour  in  this ;  that  an  arbour  or  fummer- 
houfc  is  ofaereat  length,  and  arched  over  head,  in  the 
form  of  a  galnry  ;  but  a  cabinet  is  cither  fauare,  ciitu- 
lar,  or  in  cants,  making  a  kind  of  faloon  to  be  fct  at  the 
ends  or  in  the  middle  of  a  long  arbour. 

Cabinet  if  natural  Hi/ion,  a  building  containing  all 
the  curiofities  of  nature,  digefted  in  a  proper  manner. 

Such  a  building  might  indeed  he  called,  with  more 
propriety,  a  mufxum  or  repofitory;  cftbinet  here,  there- 
fore, muft  be  underftood  in  a  larger  fcnfe  than  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  as  herein  arc  exhibited  t«» 
our  view  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  minenl  kingdoms  at 
once :  in  ihort,  an  epitome  of  nature. 

It  is  not  certain  wnctbcr  the  ancients  ever  rormrd  any 

colk^ioiit 
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colleSions  of  this  kinJ,  or  crciflcd  anv  ftruSures  for  the 
reception  and  dilborition  cf  tbem.  But  ic  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  Aiiffotlc,  fupported  by  the  gemroTity  and 
magnificence  of  Alexander  the  Great,  buih  fomeihlngof 
this  kind,  at  lead  with  regard  to  animals ;  becaufe  the 
obfervation!!  he  has  kfc  us,  are  undoubtedly  the  refult  of 
anttoiDical  obfervationa  t  and  the  reinarlu  he  has  made 
on  the  various  fpeciea  of  «ataMJ«i  ftew  our  knoirMPf 
<  vcn  fince  the  revival  «f  ktcm,  10  be  viMy  inferior  to 

bis  III  tills  rcfpcdh 

The  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory  improves,  as  collec- 
tions of  this  kind  are  made  more  perfetS  ;  and  our  own 
age  has  (irfl  fet  on  foot  eftablinunenia  dMt  deferve  the 
name  of  cabinets  of  Mtnnl  Ufterj. 

CABIRI,  a  term  In  the  theology  of  the  ancient  pa- 
gans, fignlfying  great  and  powertul  ^ds ;  being  a  name 
given  to  the  gods  of  Samochracia.  'I'bey  were  alfowor- 
fiiipped  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  as  Lemnos  and  Thebes, 
wbcxe  the  cabiria  wcte  celebrated  in  honour  of  them : 
thcfe  gods  are  Aid  to  be,  in  ntraiber,  four,  vtz.  Axieros, 
Axioccrfa,  Axiocerfus,  and  Calm  I  is. 

CABIRIA,  feftivals  in  honour  u:  che  cabiri,  celebrated 
in  Thebes  and  Leninos,  but  cfpecially  in  Samothracia, 
on  ifland  coofecratcd  to  the  cabiri.  All  who  were  initi- 
iited  inm  che  myfteries  of  thefe  gods  were  thought  to  be 
fecurod  thereby  from  ftorms  at  fea,  and  all  other  dangers. 
The  ceremony  of  initiating  was  performed,  by  placing 
the  candidate,  crowned  with  olive  branches,  and  girded 
about  the  loins  with  a  purple  ribbon,  on  a  kind  of 
throne,  about  wlodi  tfM  ptMb  and  petioiM  More  initi- 
tted,  danced. 

%  CABLED,  in  fienldry,  a  term  appKcd  to  t  croTs, 
formed  of  the  two  ends  of  a  fliip's  cable  ;  fometimcs  alfo 
to  a  crofs  covered  over  with  rounds  of  rope,  more  pro* 
perly  called  a  crofs-corded. 

CABLES,  in  naral  affairs*  thiele  ftfong  ropes,  com- 
pofed  of  hemp,  bafs,  or  Indian  gnft :  thev  are  aied  to 
rr>n!n  a  (hip  at  ^nch'^r  in  a  proper  fboe,  wnot  Ao  Bay 
want  to  remain,     bcc  AmchoR. 

All  fliips  hz\c  or  (I'jght  to  have  at  lca?l  thice  Cil  lr?, 
the  ibcet  cable^  and  the  two  bowers,  bell  and  fmall. 

Cable  is  alfo  faid  of  ropes  which  ferve  to  raife  heavy 
loads  by  the  help  of  cranes,  pullies,  and  other  engines. 
The  name  of  cable  is  ufually  given  to  fuch  as  have  at 
Icaft  three  incl  t   in  diinietcr. 

Every  cable,  of  whit  thickncfs  focvcr,  is  compofed  of 
three  ftrands,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  three  fmaller 
llnuid**  and  cacb  of  thofe  of  a  certain  number  of  rape- 
ynma»  whtdi  is  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  fisc  of 
the  cable. 

The  number  of  threads  each  cable  is  compofed  of  being 
thus  always  proportioned  to  it.^  length  and  thicknefs,  its 
wei(g^t  and  value  are  determined  by  this  number  of 
threadi:  thus  a  cable  of  nine  inches  in  circumference 
ought  to  confift  of  three  hundred  and  ninenr- throe  rope- 
yarns,  and  weigh  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventv. 
two  pounds  ;  and  on  this  found  a  ion  is  calculated  tnc 
fbllowing  table,  very  ufeful  for  all  pcrfons  engaged  in 
■nrina  commerce,  who  fit  out  merchantmen  on  their 
«wa  aGOOUOtf  or  freight  tbem  for  the  account  of  others. 

A  TaHeof  the  r  umb?r  of  thread"  :tnc!  weight  «f  cables 
ot  diifcrent  ctrcumfcrcncct. 
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9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 
H 

•5 

i6 

» 


Thieadat  or 
lope-yanu. 

393  - 

4«5  - 

508  ^ 

699  - 

8as 

9S«  - 

1093  - 

1244  - 

1404  - 

»574 
>754 
«94J 


Weight  in 
pound*. 

■  »57» 

-  1940 

-  239^ 

-  2796 

-  3*84 
- 

-  437» 

-  4976 
5616 
0296 
7016 
777* 


TV  fervt  tht  Cable  is  to  bind  it  about  with  ropes  or 
other  materials  to  keep  it  from  being  galled  01  chafed  in 
dtchawft.  SaeHAwat. 
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Splicing  /A«  Cable  is  to  interweave  the  ends  of  two 
cables  together,  or  (he  two  ends  of  one  that  had  beea 
brolee. 

Pey  away  the  Cable  I<;  to  let  more  out  of  the  fliip. 

CAfiOCHED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  heads  of 
beafls  are  homt  widtout  anj  part  of  the  neclc,  AiU- 
faced. 

CACAOs  the  cliocolate-treei  in  baianjr»  a  g^na  of 
trees,  called  bj  Littnmia  ibeolbnmM.    See  Tuao- 

BROMA. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  an  oblong  roundifli  nut,  nearly 
of  the  ihapc  of  an  almond,  but  larger :  the  fhell  is  dark- 
coloured,  brittle,  and  thin  :  the  kernel  is  both  externally 
and  internally  bnnvniih,  divided  into  feveral  uncqua? 
portions,  whtch  are  joined  firmly  together.  It  is  t he- 
produce  of  a  fmall  American  tree,  bearing  a  large  red 
fruit,  Oiapcd  like  a  cucumber,  which  contains  tbuty  or 
more  of  the  nuts.  There  arc  fcvcral  forts  of  thefe  nuts 
in  the  ihops,  diAinguiihed  by  their  ioe,  and  the  placea 
whence  they  are  brought:  thetar]gerltind,  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Nicarsr^ui  i'l  ^Trxiro,  is  mod  ffteemcd. 

Cac.io  nuts  h.iv€  a  i.^hi  ^giccablc  fmcll,  and  an  unilii- 
ous,  bittcrifh,  roughift,  not  ungrateful  taftc  :  thofe  of 
Nicaragua  and  Caracco  are  the  moft  agreeable  }  thofe  of 
the  French  Antilles,  and  our  own  American  Hbnds,  that 
moft  unduous.  All  the  forts,  thoroughly  comminuted 
and  committed  to  the  prcfs,  yield  a  coniiderable  quantity' 
of  a  fluid  oil,  of  the  fame  general  qualities  with  thola 
obtained  from  other  feeds  and  kernels :  boUed  in  water» 
they  give  out  a  large  pCOportion,  half  their  wd^t  OT 
more,  of  a  febaMOua  nMtKr»  which  giaduall/  concretes 
upon  the  furfaee  as  the  Cqoor  eoofs.  For  obtaining  this 
product  to  the  befV  advantage,  the  faculty  of  Paris  £nQ% 
the  nuts  to  be  ilightly  roailed  in  an  iron  pan,  cleared  front 
the  rind  and  germ,  levigated  on  a  hot  (lone,  then  diluted 
with  a  proper  quantiqr  of  hot  water,  and  kept  in  a  aratar 
bath  till  the  oil  rifi»  lo  the  tnpi  which,  when  con- 
creted, looks  brown,  and  by  repeated  liquefaQtons  la 
hot  water  becomes  white.  This  vegetable  ferum  is  not 
to  ^low  rancid  in  long  kecpi.^^^  ,  and  hence  is  re- 
commended as  a  bafi]  for  odoriferous  unguents  and  the 
compofitions  called  apopleAic  balfams. 

The  principl  ufc  of  thefe  nnts  is  for  the  preparation  of 
tbedieietic  liquor,  chocohtei  a  mild  unduous  fluid,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fcrviccable  in  confumptive  difordcrs,  emacia- 
tions, and  an  acrimonious  ftatc  of  the  juices  in  the  Arft 
pallagcs.    See  Chocoi  ,  TE. 

CACHEXIA,  of  jutx^,  bad,  and  hsbi^an  nni- 
verfal  bad  habit  of  body,  proceeding  fimn  a  defcft  in  nu- 
trition, which  mufl  arife  cither  from  a  deprav  ation  of  the 
nutritious  juices,  or  a  defefl  in  the  vcfFcls  whjch  ought  to 
rti  ]\c  (iiefe juices;  or  a  deficiency  in  that  aStion  of  tha 
animal  ccconomy,  by  which  a  part  of  the  circulatina' 
juices  is  applied  to  the  folids  for  their  nutrition. 

The  nutritious  juices  are  depraved  by  aliments  which 
are  fuperior  to  the  powers  of  digeftion  5  that  is,  which 
cannot  be  digeiled  and  aiSmilated  by  the  proper  organs. 
Ot  this  fort  are  all  crude,  farinaceous,  and  iegumine  ve- 
getables, which,  on  a  weak  ftomach,  are  fMt£k  to  form 
a  kind  oif  tcnacioaspafie.  Add  to  thefe  all  forts  of  food 
which  me  hard,  fibrous,  fat,  acrid,  aqueous,  and  vifcid. 
Among  thefe  may  juftly  be  reckoned  fomc  indigcnihla 
fubftances,  which  depraved  appetites  fometimcs  covet,  as 
cinders,  chalk,  fand,  or  lime. 

It  muft  hosrever  be  remarked,  that  the  aliments  above* 
mentioned  will  not  be  fubjeft  to  induce  ■  cachexy,  pro- 
vided the  organs  of  digeftion  are  fufficienttv  f<r mg,  md 
proportional  exercifc  is  ufcd  by  the  pcrioa  who  t^kea 
them.  Hence  other  caufcs  of  the  depravation  of  the  nu- 
tritious juices  muft  be  joined  to  the  preceding,  at  a  defi- 
ciency, with  refpea  to  animal  motion  orcgBOcile,  and  de- 
bility of  the  digeilive  oinns }  though  a  too  great  lenfion 
thereof  mav  have  the  feme  eftas,  if  fuffident  to  in- 
terfere wiat  the  felidMi  aad  agmilation  of  the  ali- 
ment. 

If  the  general  maft  of  blood  alfo  happens  to  be  vitiated 
extremely  in  any  manner  whatever,  the  autritioos  jiikca 
muft,  in  proportion,  be  deprawcd. 

Thefe  defc£is,  in  the  organs  of  digeftion,  are  brought 
about  in  various  manners }  as  by  all  profuTe  l«cretiont»  of 
what  kind  fitnrer,  a«  rieleBt  v««i(inp,dianlMeai,  dyfeo« 
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tirfei,  or  hxmorrhagcs ;  by  a  fcirrbMlt  ditotAer  of  any  of 
the  vifcera  ;  or  by  a  retention  of  fometllillg  ID  the  body 

which  ought  lo  be  excreted. 

It  is  evident  that  thc(e  caufcs  united,  aft  either  by  di- 
minidting  the  folUU,  or  by  diftendinz  them  with  fluids 
not  adapted  to  circulate  through  them.    Hence  arife 

two  forts  of  d^.f'--^!'-;;  ;  thit  i:;,  a  confumption,  and  what 
isufudliy  c.illcd  ,i  Ituco'ihlegniatki,  or  aa  ajiaiarca. 

Accordin::  to  the  dirtVreni  colour,  built,  tenacity,  acri- 
mony, and  fluidity  of  the  ilagnating  liquids,  various  ap- 
■peafanees  ariir,  which  may  be  efteemed  fymptoms  of  a 
cachexy.  Thus,  the  flcin  appears  white,  yellow,  livid, 
red,  green,  black,  or  tawny;  the  patient  perceives  a  fen- 
fation  of  i;r;ivir\' ;  tumours  arife  uniirr  thccyci,  and  affcdl 
the  more  thm  parts  of  the  bo«Jy.  Add  to  thefe  flatulen- 
>cics  and  oedematous  tumours  of  the  parts  remote  from 
the  heart  t  fiatpitatioQS  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which 
are  augmented  by  the  kaft  motran  i  crude  and  thin  urine ; 

fpontaneous  and  evidrnth'  watery  fweats  ;  al!  which  art 
Succeeded  by  cmaci.itiou  of  a  leucophleaf^atia,  und 
dropfy. 

No  univcrfal  defeft  of  the  vcffeis,  which  ought  to  rc- 
eahre  good  nutritions,  can  be  alTigned)  buf  their  too  great 
MBtfwmn  or  laxity;  and  the  confequencea  thereof,  may 
be  admitted  as  caures  of  thefe  defeats. 

There  is  a  deficiency  in  that  action  of  the  .inimil  ccro- 
tiomy,  by  which  a  pan  of  the  juices  is  applied  to  the  folids, 
whenever  the  force  of  the  cucdatiMi  is  either  too  lan- 
guid, or  too  violent. 

■   From  what  hat  been  faid,  a  cachexy  may  be  eafily 

diflinguifhcd  :  and  as  to  the  rdaftqurnccs  thereof,  they 
niay  be  fi)rc|t.cii,  bv  carcJully  conliiiering  the  caufe, 
Uandin_' ciTtch,  and  df  H:rce5  of  the  diforder.  To  all  thefe 
the  method  of  cure  mul\  be  carefully  adapted  i  for  it  is 
evident  that  a  mitigation,  or  moderate  infpiinition,  of  the 
too  acrid  and  too  fluid  juices,  are  fometimes  reqtiin-d  ; 
and  in  other  cafea,  thetenaceous  and  adhering  juices  nmlf 
be  refolved  and  rendered  fluid  :  and  as  a  dilTolution  and 
an  infpiilation  of  the  juices  may  be  induced  by  various 
cauleif  it  will  be  nccelFary  to  vary  the  medicines,  and 
dM  foaoner  of  applying  them,  as  the  dificfcnt  cades 
ftall  determine. 

But  the  principal  rules  to  bcobfervcd  in  the  cure  arc, 
Firll,  to  adminitler  fuch  aliment  aa  approaches  nearly 
to  the  nature  of  the  healthful  fluids  of  the  body,  which 
are  ea&ly  digeftible }  which  are  in  their  nature  oppofite 
to  the  caufe  of  the  diAwder  i  and  which  are  agreeable  to 
the  patient. 

Secondly,  to  promote  the  dis^eftion  of  fuch  aliments, 
by  feafouing  them  with  piopir  uromatics  j  by  drinking 
pruper  quantities  of  i;cncrou>  wiaci  and  by  exercifc  and 
air. 

Thirdly,  to  difpofe  the  organs  of  digeftion  to  perform 
Aeir  duties  by  proper  gentle  digcflivcs,  vomits,  purges, 
and  corroborants. 

Tourthly,  as  foon  as  the  palTages  are  relaxed,  and  the 
morbid  matter  is  attenuated,  to  promott  Ut  expiufioil,  by 
attenuatiag  diuretics  and  fudorifics. 

Laffiy,  w  complete  the  cure  by  chalybeats,  allcaline 
and  faponaccous  fubftanccs,  together  with  walking, 
riding;,    or    other    proper    cxcrcifcs,    frictions,  and 

.  The  caufe,  however,  of  this  diflemper  only  can  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  all  thefe,  and  cbe  auuuer  of  applying 
them. 

When  a  cache^c  confumption  arifes  from  too  great 
an  acrimony  of  the  juices,  the  particular  ipixiei  of  acri- 
mony mull,  if  poffiblc,  be  difcovercd. 
.  Fuftt  by  invcftigating  the  caufe  of  the  cachexy. 
.  Secondly,  by  examining  into  the  nature  of  the  difeafie, 
and  the  conftitution  of  the  padenc 

Thirdly,  by  tlu-  fymptoms. 

i-ourtidy,  bv  the  i:x(.rct;inij. 

And  wbi:n  the  nature  ot  the  prevailing  acrimony  is 
known,  it  mult  be  corrcAed  by  fubftanccs  of  a  contrary 
nature.    Eter.  jlpb. 

CACPIRYS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  gene- 
ral flower  of  which  is  uniform  ;  the  proper  flowers  con- 
fift  .of  five  lanceolated,  equal,  and  (bmcwhat  erect  petaU; 
the  fruit  is  roundiih,  angulated,  obtufe,  very  large,  and 
Sparable;  into  two  partS)  with  two  feadf  voy  large,  vciy 


c6RVex  en  one  lide,  and  plane  on  die  btfcer ;  fuogoa? 
and  containing  a  finglc  ovato-oblong  nucleus. 

CACOiTrtES,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  applied,  by 
Hippocrates,  to  malignant  anddificulc  diftempers  :  v^hea 
applied  to  figns  or  fymptoms,  it  imports  what  i«  veryfa^ 
and  threatening ;  and  if  given  to  tumoort,  ulcen,  &c. 
it  denotes  a  e,reat  malignancy. 

CACTUS,  in  botany,  a  genu?  of  plants,  comprehend- 
ing the  torcb-thiftlc,  niclon-thittic,  percfKia,  and  cochU 
ncal  plant  i  the  flower  of  which  conhtls  of  a  great  ouay 
broad  obtufe  petals }  the  exterior  ones  fbort,  and  the  ti^ 
terior  ones  long  and  conmveat:  the  fruit  is  an  obl«ag 
umbilicated  berry,  covered  with  little  leaves,  like  the  op^ 
with  one  ccU,  containing  nnmerotts,  roundUb,  and  frail 

feeds. 

This  is  a  culinary  plant,  which  is  blanched  like  cclerj-, 
and,  like  that,  eaten  raw  with  pepper  and  fnh  in  Italy. 
In  the  medicinal  vtrmcs.  It  agrees  wtdi  the  t yn^.-u,  or 
artichoke. 

CADARI,  or  Kadari,  a  feet  of  Mahommedani, 
who  attribute  the  .idtions  of  men  to  man  aloc.c,  and  not 
to  the  divine  decree  determining  his  will ;  and  deny  all 
abfolute  decrees  and  predeftination.  lien  Aun  olbths 
cadari,  the  magi  or  manichoea  of  the  Muiulmen. 

CADE,  a  cag,  cafk,  or  band.  A  odc  of  herrings 
is  a  Venn  (ontJining  the  quantity  of  five  blindftd  r^ 
herrings,  or  of  fprats  one  thouismo. 

Caob-Lamb,  a  young  lamb,  weaned  and  bnoag^ 
by  hand  in  a  houiie. 

Cadb-Oil,  an  oil  m«ch  iifed  in  Fmce  and  Gcn 
many,  it    prepared  from  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  cedv, 

called  oxycedru-s.  f 
C"  \Dfc,NC'L,  in  muiic,  ae<.-ordin<;  to  the  ancients,  if 
a  kucs  of  a  certain  number  of  notes,  in  a  certain  inter* 
val,  which  ftrike  the  ear  agreeably,  and  efpccially  it  ill 
end  of  the  foog,  ftanca,  «c. '  It  confifta  ordiaaiOy  af 
three  note*. 

Cidtnct ,  in  the  modern  imilic,  may  be  defined  a  cer- 
tain conciution  of  afong,  or  of  the  parts  of  a  fong,  which 
divide  it,  as  tt  were,  into  fo  many  numbers  or  periods. 
It  is  wheii  the  parta  terminate  in  a  chord  or  note,  thecu 
fccming  natufaJly  lo  cxpcA  it ;  and  is  much  the  i 


period  that  dofcs  (be  fiofe  m  sparapa|h 


a  fon'^  3  the 
ot  a  Oi.ci>uile. 

A  cadence  is  either  perfeA,  confifling  of  two  notes 
fung  after  each  other,  or  by  degrees,  conjoined  in  eacli 
of  the  t«ro  parts,  and  bv  thefe  meant  fatisfying  the  ear  \ 
or  impcrftd,  when  its  lad  meafure  is  not  in  the  oclavc 
or  unifon,  but  a  fixth  or  third.  It  is  called  imperfcci, 
becaufc  the  ear  does  not  acquiefce  in  the  conclufion,  b'jt 
expe^  a  continuation  of  the  fonp.  The  cadence  is  faid 
to  be  broken,  when  the  bafs,  inftcid  of  falling  a  fifth,  sa 
tlw  car  upofts,  rifes  a  fecond,  eichec  ma|or  or  minor. 
Every  cadence  is  in  two  meaTures ;  fometimes  it  is  fuf- 
pended,  in  which  cafe  it  Is  called  a  repofe,  and  only  cOo- 
Hfts  of  one  mrafure,  as  when  the  two  parts  flop  at  tilC 
fifth,  without  fin:f}r,ng  the  cadence.  Wttb  icnnl  Kk 
the  bafit-viol,  Mr.  Roufleau  diftinguiihea  two  cilfcncet, 
one  with  a  reft,  when  the  linger^  that  flioold  (hake  the 
cadence,  ftops  a  lit'!-,  b' ''ore  it  Diakcs,  on  the  note  im- 
mediately above  th.jc  y.h.ch  requires  tlic  cadentcj  ar.d 
one  without  a  reft,  when  the  flop  is  omitted. 

All  cadences  aic  la  be  accommodated  to  the  charaders 
of  the  airs. 

Cadence,  with  fome  French  nufictaits,  isfynonyBons 
with  a  fhdre.   See  Shake. 

Cadesc  p,  in  the  menage,  an  equal  meafure  or  pro- 
portion obicrvcd  by  a  horfe  in  ail  his  motions  ;  (o  that 
his  times  have  an  equal  regard  loone  another,  the  one 
does  not  emlirace  or  take  b  more  ground  than  the  otbCTy 
and  the  horfe  obferves  his  ground  regularly. 

Cadencf,  ill  rh-toric  and  poetry,  the  running  of 
veffe  or  prole,  otbcrwiic  called  the  numbers,  and  by  the 
ancients,  p.,9u^.    See  the  article  RhyTh.uus. 

It  would  be  ealy  to  give  inilances,  both  in  our  own, 
as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  when  tbe  ca« 
dence  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  fubje£i  in  hand. 

CADtNE,  one  of  the  forts  of  carpets  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans import  from  the  Le\'ant.  7  hey  arc  the  wont 
fort  of  all,  and  are  fold  by  the  piece  Ixom  one  to  two 
piaflcrs  per  catpet, 

CADET, 
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CADET,'  a  military  term  denoting  i  younj  gentle- 
man who  choofcs  to  carry  arms  in  a  marcbing  regiment, 
as  a  private  man.  His  views  are  to  acqtUK  tome  Icnow- 
ledge  in  the  art  of  wv,  and  to  obtain  a  commUTion  in 
the  army.  Cadet  differs  from  volunteer,  is  the  former 
take*'  piy,  wh' rc.is  the  bttcr  fervcs  without  any  pay. 

Cadi,  or  Cadhi,  a  judge  of  the  civil  affairs  in  the 
TurkUb  enpirc. 

It  ii  ^neniUy_  taken  for  the  judge  of  a  town,  judges 
of  provinces  being  diftingaiflied  by  the  appellation  of 

in  bilcdulgerid,  in  A'.,u.d,  luc  (.^Ji  decides  in  fplrttual 
affairs. 

CADILESCHER,  a  capital  officer  of  judscc,  among 
the  Turks,  anfwering  to  a  chief  juftice  among  us. 

CADMlAt  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ancients,  the 
name  of  two  diftinS  fubflances  called  native  cadmia,  and 
fa£kitiou$  caJmia.  The  native  cadmia  was  only  one  of 
the  copper  ores ;  the  faflitious  cadmia  was  a  recrement 
of  copper,  produced  in  the  copper  works. 
<  Amoug  the  modero  writdra,  it  it  not  unufual  to  con- 
found theft  fdbibuices  with  tuttf.    See  die  article 

TUTTY. 

CADUCEUS,  in  antiquity.  Mercury's  rod,  or  fcep- 
tre,  being  a  wand  entwiflcd  by  two  fcrpcntt,  borne  by 
that  dcity«  as  the  enfign  of  his  quality  and  office,  given 
hnn,  accotding  to  the  fable,  by  ApoUo,  .for  b»  fcven- 
firingcd  harp. 

CECILIA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  g:enus  of  fcr- 
pents,  the  charictcri  ot  which  arc  thcic  :  the  body  is 
naked  with  wrmkled  fides  }  the  upper  lip  is  prominent 
bivoad  the  refl  of  the  oMNMh,  and  has  two  tentacular 
it  has  no  tail. 

Of  this  genus,  authon  enmnerate  feveril  fpeeies,  dif- 
tinguifhed      the  number  of  their  ruga;  or  wrinkle'!. 

CiECUM,  or  CuECUM,  in  ;irutojny,  the  h'.n.d  put, 
or  firft  of  the  thick  imefUnes.  Of  the  three  lirgc  m- 
teftines,  called  from  their  fizc,  intcfttna  crafia,  the  hni  is 
die  cecum,  fituated  at  the  right  os  ileum ;  ttrelcmbles  a 
bag,  and  has  a  vermiforni  or  worm  like  appendage  fixed 
to  It.  It  begins  at  the  ter.ni;iution  of  the  ileum,  and 
tern,  r,  It:  :^  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  or  laccu!us,  which 
it  forms:  its  length  is  no  more  than  three  or  four  fingers 
Ivcadth.  In  the  appendaee,  or  opening  into  the  fide  of  the 
cxcuin,  there  aie  lone  ^ndi,  whicl^  ttueether  with  iti 
ere  A  fituation,  feemt  to  Aew  that  fome  fluid  is  fecreted 
there.  In  hens,  this  is  double  ;  as  alfo  in  many  other 
fowls.  In  flilies,  there  arc  frequently  a  vaft  number  of 
tbcm}  and  in  fome  fpccies  not  left  than  four  hundred. 
Ib  nan  it  is,  at  the  utmoft,  Cngje,  and  is  often  winting. 

CMMENT.   See  Cemekt. 

CEMtNTATlON     ?cc  Cr-rKTATroN. 

Ci1'.^.\R,  in  Ron).iii  ajitiijuay,  a  title  borne  by  all  the 
einper<jr>,  from  Julius  Ca:lar  to  the  dcftruiition  of  the 
ccnpire.  It  was  alfo  ufed  m  a  iiile  of  dilhndion,  for  the 
intended  or  preTumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  as  Ul^  of 
the  Romani  if  now  ufed  for  that  of  the  Carman  em- 
pire. 

This  title  took  its  rife  from  the  furname  of  the  firft 
emperor,  C.  Julius  CxUr,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenatc,  all  the  fuccecding  emperors  were  to  bear.  Under 
hi»  (itcccllbr^  the  appellation  «f  Auguftus  being  appro- 
priated to  the  emperors,  in  compliment  to  that  prince, 
the  title  of  Cxfar  being  given  to  the  feconJ  pcrfon  in  the 
empire,  though  lliil  it  continued  to  be  givcti  to  the  iirlt  j 
and  hence  the  difference  betwixt  C.i^farufed  Amply,  and 
Cl^far  with  the  addition  of  Imperator  Auguftus. 

CiESARIAN  Section,  in  midwifry,  a  chirurgical 
typetation,  by  which  the  foetus  h  delivered  from  the  womb 
of  its  niotl-.cr,  when  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  natural 

There  are  chiefly  three  different  cafes  in  which  this 
operatic  n  is  practicable ;  the  firil  is,  when  the  mother  is 
dead,  cither  in  the  birth,  or  by  fome  accident,  while  the 
tce-t  us  is  reafonably  fuppofed  to  be  yet  furviving  in  the 
womb  :  the  fcLcnd  i;-,  wiieti  th.c  muthcr  is  hvnig,  and 
the  foetus  dtid,  but  nicapablc  oj  being  cxtraiicJ  or  ex- 
pelled by  t  ne  natural  paffages :  the  third  and  hk  is, 
wben  the  mother  and  foetus  are  both  livings  but  the  latter 
in  jjiopablc  of  being  broughtioto  the  womtltfough  the 
jtacuni  paflages. 


C  ^  t 

In  the  ;'uft  cafe,  this  operation  fhould  be  performed; 
not  only  as  foon  as  pofiible,  but  even  before  the  circula- 
tion in  the  mother  is  flopped,  bccaufc  the  foetus  cannot 
long  furvive :  then  the  abdomen  muft  be  laid  open,  by 
a  crucial  inctfton,  as  in  common  diflcAIons,  or  by  making 
a  lonijitudinal  intifion  on  one  fide  i  and  if  the  tcrtus 
fhould  have  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  fromi 
a  rupture  6f  the  uterus,  tie.  it  fliouid  be  taken  out  im- 
mediately i  but  if  it  remains  concealed  in  the  womb^ 
that  body  ftoiild  be  cautioufly  opened,  and  the  foetus  ex- 
tra£lcd. 

In  the  frcond  cafe,  the  furgcon  muft  make  a  longitu- 
dinal inrilK  II  o.T  the  outfide  of  the  rcitus  mufcle,  be- 
tween the  naval  and  the  ansle  of  the  os  ilium,  and 
thereby  extrafl  the  fixtus.  If  the  fOetus  is  Contaiiied  iji 
the  fallopian  tobe,  or  in  the  ovary,  thofe  parts  are  to  bo 
opened,  and  the  foetus,  with  its  placenta,  then  removed : 
but  It  the  fcetus  is  concealed  in  the  uterus,  this  is  alfof 
to  be  opened,  by  a  longitudinal  incifion,  fufRcient  to  give 
a  pafTage  to  the  foetus,  and  its  appendages. 

in  the  third  and  laft  cali;,  when  the  birth  is  j»revented 
bf  a  ^allolity  of  the  vagina,-  or  fometfaing  amift  in  tho 
mouth  of  the  uterus,  a  divifion  and  dilatation  of  thefc 
parti  is  preferable  tu  the  cxfarian  fedion,  as  Icfs  dan- 
gerous ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  when  the  vagina  ii 
obftru^ted  by  the  hymen,  or  fome  other  preternatural 
membrane:  but  when  the  callofiry  of  the  vagina  is  fd 
large  and  hard,  as  to  render  the  birth  that  way  impra£ii- 
cable,  if  it  was  to  be  divided,  there  Is  no  other  means  Icfc 
but  the  c^larian  Itiflion.  If  a  rupture  of  the  ut:tua 
fhuuld  be  mids  in  the  agonies  of  labour,  fo  as  to  let  out 
the  fcetus  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  this  cafe 
It  will  be  necedary  to  make  an  incifion  in  that>part  made 
mofl  prominent  by  the  foetus,  which  fliould  be  extradcd, 

as  ht-'iore. 

L  .KS  rUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  gantlet  made  of  raw 
hide,  which  the  wreftkcs  madeuK  of  when  they  fon^t 
at  the  public  games. 

This  was  a'kind  of  leathern  flrap,  ftreogthened  with 
ead,  or  plates  of  iron,  which  encompafl'ed  the  hand,  the 
wrift,  and  a  part  of  the  arm,  as  well  to  defend  tbefe  parts 
as  to  enforce  their  blow;. 

CjtsTvs,  or  Castum,  was  alfo  a  kind  of  girdle  made 
of  wool,  which  the  hufband  untied  for  bit  fpoufe  the  £rft 
dayof  marriage,  before  they  went  to  bed. 

This  relates  lo  Venus's  girdle,  which  Juno  bonosred 
of  her,  to  entice  Jtipter  to  love  .her.  See  the  article 
C£sTi;s. 

CyESUR.'V,  in  the  ancient  poetry  is  when,  in  the 
fcanning  of  a  verfe,  a  word  is  divided  fo  as  one  part 
feens  cut  o6F,  and  goes  to  a  diflfcrent  foot  from  the 

reft  }  as 

Where  the  fyllables  ri,  fi,  fiMfli,andiMff,  aieaefuras. 

C^suRA  more  properly  denotes  a  certain  and  agteeai- 
ble  divifion  of  the  words  between  the  feet  of  a  vetie^ 
wher^  the  laft  f/UaUe  of  a  word  becomes  the  SaA  of  » 
foot}  ai  in 

Anm  vmoKfiu  emtf  Hreja  qui  prinm  at  trit. 
Where  the  tyllables  »«  and  ja  are  cabfuras. 

C^suRE,  in  the  modern  poetry,  denotes  a  reft,  or 
paufe,  towards  the  middle  of  an  Alexandrine  vcrfe,  by 
which  the  voice  and  pronunciation  are  aided,  and  the 
verfc,  as  it  were,  divided  into  I'.vo  hemillichs. 

In  Alexandrine  verfe  of  twelve  or  thirteen  fyllablcs,  the 
cxfure  muft  always  be  on  the  lixth  ;  in  thofe  of  ten,,  oa 
the  fourth ;  and  in  thofe  of  twelve,  on  the  fixth :  vetiies 
of  eight  fyllables*  muft  not  have  any  caefure. 

C/ETERIS  PARIBUS,  a  L  .tin  term,  often  ufed  by 
mathematical  and  phylical  wiiLcr>  }  the  words  literally 
fignifying  the  left,  or  the  other  things,  being  alike,  or 
equal.  Thus  we  lay,  the  heavier  the  bullet,  tateris  fa- 
ribui,  the  greater  the  range  {  that  is,  by  how  much  the 
bullet  is  heavier,  if  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  piecc^ 
and  the  tjuantity  and  ftrength  of  the  powder  be  the  fame, 
by  fomueh  will  the  utmottiaogeoraiftaiiceof  apieccof 
ordnance  be  greater. 

Thus  alfo,  in  a  phyfical  way,  we  fay,  the  velocity  and 
^uantity.of  the  bkrad  timtUtiogf  in  a' given  tinen  tbro'. 
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my  feftioa  «  "rtWy.  will,  c*l/W»  ^^r/k,;,  be  accord- 
ing to  iu  di»ic«r,  mil  amrcSk  to.  or  diftam  trom,  the 

FFA,  in  commerce,  painted  cotton  cloth*  manu- 
faaurcd  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  fold  at  Bcngal^^ 

CAG,or  Keo,  of  fturgcon,  8cc.  a  huM  or  wifcl  CMt 
contain*  from  four  to  five  gallons.       ^  ^  .  , 

CAHYS,  a  dry  raeafurc  for  corn,  ufcd  in  foroc  parts 
of  Spain,  particularly  at  Sefilk  and  at  Cadi*.  It  is  near 
a  bufhd  of  our  meafure.  . 

CAIMACAN,oi  Caimacav,  in  'he Turkilhattairs, 

a  dignity  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  aiuwering  to  lieute- 
nant, or  rather  deputy,  among  u». 

There  arc  ufually  two  caimaouja,  one  re  Wing  at  V,on- 
ftantinoplc,  as  govimor  thereof  j  the  ocfc«r  ■tundiog  the 
grand  vizir,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant,  fecretary  of 
Sus,  and  firft  min  ftir  of  hij  council  ;  and  girea  audi- 
cnoe  to  wnbafladors.  Somctimf s  there  is  a  third  caima- 
can,  who  attends  the  fultaxji  whom  he  acouamu  with 
any  public  difturbancas,  and  Kccivea  hw  oideftconmn- 

'"ItaTnIANS,  or  Cainitks,  In  church  hiflorf,  Chrif- 
tian  heretics,  that  fpruns  up  about  the  vear  ip,  and 
took  their  name  from  Cain,  whum  they  looiied  upon  as 
their  head  and  father :  they  fcid  that  he  was  fomicd  by  a 
celeftial  and  Almig)ity  power,  and  that  Abd  wa*  maUe 

but  by  a  weak  one.  .   

Tl  ,  (ccl  ac! opted  all  that  was  impure  in  the  n«W  ol 
the  Gn  /rtics,  and  other  heretics  of  thofe  lifliCTT  they 
acknowledged  a  power  Uipcrior  to  that  of  the  Creator  ; 
the  former  they  called  wifdom  }  the  kitcr,  interior  vir- 
tue :  the?  had  a  particular  veneration  for  korah,  Abi- 
ram,  Efa'u.  Lot,  the  SodomiM^aod  «fp«g^^ 
bccaufe  his  treachery  occafwncd  dwdaAoF  jafiMynn  t 
even  made  utf  of  a  i««el,  which  hole  that  falfe 

ipoftle's  name.  .  n 

ICAISSON,  in  the  mffitary  art,  a  woollen  chcft,  mto 
which  feveral  bombs  are  pot,  and  fcwnetimes  only  filied 
with  gunpowder  :  thb  if  boried  under  wme  work, 
whereof  the  enemy  intends  to  poflefs  thcmfelwii  an* 
when  they  are  malUrs  of  it,  is  fired,  in  order  to  Wow 
them  up.  .  „ 

Caisson  is  alfo  ded  for  a  wooden  frame,  w  cheft, 
ufed  in  laving  the  feundations  of  the  piers  of  a  bmge. 

CAI.ABA,  ln<!ian  maftlch-tree,  in  botany,  aieOM 
of  trees  whole  charaaers  are  :  it  ht»  t  rofaccous  lloWer, 
confiftniir  of  feveral  petals  which  arc  placed  in  a  circu- 
lar ofd«»  from  whofe  flowcr-cup  arUcs  the  pomtal, 
which  aJteiwafda  bwonwafpbarical  aefliyftdt^  uidnd 


ine  a  nut  of  the  (aoie  form.  ,   ,  . 

This  tree  growt  to  a  great  magniwde  in  the  warm 
pans  of  Amcnc  a,  where  it  is  a  natt-  r.  From  the  trunk 
and  branches  there  ilTues  out  a  clear  gum,  fomewhat  like 
the  Mafticb,  from  whence  it  received  its  name  |  tho  gum 
beins  ufed  in  tbofc  countries  as  maftich.  .... 

At  prefent,  thit  tree  is  pretty  rare  in  togland,  being 
to  tender  as  not  to  bear  the  open  air ;  fo  that  It  moft  be 

fircfcrved  in  (toves,  with  the  moft  tender  exotic  planw. 
t  is  pKipagaied   by  the  nuts,  which  arc  frequently 
brought  from  America }  theic  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall 
pots,  filled  with  fiefli  light  eanh,  and  plunged  into  an 
hot  bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  the  po|* 
aucflily,  to  forward  the  vegeution  of  the  mita,  which, 
having  hard  fhclls,  arc  pretty  long  before  they  break 
their  covers,  unlefs  thev  have  a  good  Ihaie  of  heat  and 
moifture.    When  the  plants  are  come  up  ab<   t  twt 
inches  high,  they  (hould  be  carefully  tranfplanlcd,  each 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  freflj  light  earth, 
ind  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  tak, 
obfcrvii»g°to  water  and  (hade  them  until  they  haye  taken 
new  root  1  after  which  time  they  fhould  h-ive  air  admined 
to  them,  in  atopoction  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  .lud  the 
bed  in  whiSi  they  ate  pieced  •,  and  thejr  muft  be  fre- 
qtiently  watered  in  warm  vwather.  In  this b^  lbqr  may 
remain  during  the  fummer-feafon  ;  but  at  Michaelmas 
^Ihould  be  removed  into  the  bark  ftovc,  and  placed 
ip  a  warm  fituation.   During  the  winter- Icafou  thefc 
piantt  will  require  water  pretty  often  j  but  it  fhould  not 
h'  iven  to  them  in  large  quantiuct,  efpeciailv  in  cold 
wrather,left  it  rot  the  libitt  of  their  root*.  As  the  plants 
wInnGe,  they  vuftb«lhiAed  tew  btgar  poll,  and  tieaiBd 
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in  the  fame  aanncr  a»  tha  ooC!e«-tite.  See  the  artitk 
Coffee  7V«. 

With  this  management  the  plant  will  thrive  very  wel!; 
and  as  the  leaves  of  ibis  pl*jiE  are  long,  flronp,  and  of  a 
(hining  green  colour,  they  make  a  pretty  appearance  in 
the  ftwe,  with  ether  tender  exotic  plants.  Miikr'i 
(?anf,  Dia. 

CALABASH,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  BMhlpepO^  or 
cucurbita.    See  Cucubbita. 

CALASASH-frar,  the  fimw  with  (he  cidcentia  of  Lin. 
narus. 

CALADE,  in  the  menage,  the  dcfcent  or  (loping  de- 
..  .vity  of  a  rifing  menage  gnwnd,  being  a  fmall  eminence 
upon  which  we  ride  down  a  horfc  (everal  times,  putting 
iim  to  a  fliort  gallop,  with  his  fore  hams  in  the  air,  to 
make  him  learn  to  ply  or  bend  his  haunches,  and 
form  his  flop  upon  the  aids  of  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
the  ilaiy  of  the  btidk,  and  the  cavcfon,  ieafonably  given. 

CALAMBA,  or  CAt AMtAC-WoOD,  the  heCkind 
of  lignum-aloes. 

CALAMANCO,  a  ion  uf  woollen  ftuff  manufaflurd 
in  luigland  and  in  Brabant.  It  has  a  fine  glofs,  and  is 
chequered  in  the  waro,  whence  the  checks  appear  only 
on  the  ri^  fide,  some  calamancos  are  quite  ping, 
others  have  broad  ftripes  adorned  with  flowers;  feme 
with  plain  broad  ftripes,  fome  with  narrow  ftripes,  md 
others  watered. 

CALAMIFEROUS,  among  botanifts,  the  fame  wtdi 
culmiferous.    Sec  the  article  CuLMirzaovs. 

CALAMINARIS,  orLArts  Calaminaris,  in  as- 
tural  hiftory,  aminerid  fnbftance,  of  a  greyifh,  brownift, 
ycllowifh,  I  [ale  redd  i(h  colour,  and  fomctimes  of  alt 
thefe  colours  varioufly  mixed  i  confidcrably  heavy,  mJ 
moderately  hard,  but  never  fufficicntly  fo  as  to  {\r\c  f.re 
with  ftcei ;  when  mined  with  powdered  charcoal,  chang- 
ing copper,  by  fiifion,  into  a  ytllow  metal  called  brut. 
It  is  found  pi  :i;;;'jn  .'  in  Er-laftd,  Germany,  and  other 
couoitics,  cither  r.i  duin.ct  mines,  or  intermingled  with 
the  ores  of  lead  or  other  metals 

The  matter  which  copper  imbibes  from  this  mineral 
in  its  converfwo  into  brafs,  fepaiaies  again  from  the  bra& 
on  keeping  it  mcked  in  an  open  veflcl,  and  eidialcs  in 
fumes,  triiich  condenfe,  upon  fuch  adjacent  bc^diet  at  ate 
lefs  hot,  into  white  flowers,  the  fame  with  thofc  intowhich 
zinc  is  converted      fire,    A  mixture  of  caJaniine  mi 
powdered  charcoal  yields  by  itfelf,  in  open  vcfTch,  or  if 
the  air  ia  adaytted,  the  fame  flowcra :  in  dofe  vefTrls,  the 
sine  ia  rerived,  and  cither  runt  off,  or  lublimes,  in  its 
proper  mcta'lic  fcrm,  into  that  part  of  the  vcfTel  which 
is  moft  remote  from  the  at^ion  of  the  fire.  The  c^uaniity 
of  xinc  is  variable,  as  of  other  maals  in  their  ores. 
Marggraf  informs  us,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  that  fome 
of  the  foreign  calamines  yielded  two  fixteenths  of  dwr 
weight,  an  Engli(h  calamine  three fixteenthat  and  an- 
other hnglifh  fpecimen,  from  HoJywefl  in  rfintftirt, 
feven  fixtc«nths  :  from  feveral  parcels  of  the  cnmmon 
calamine  of  the  Qiopt,  nine  fixtecnthi  have  been  gained. 
The  moft  exaA  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  zioc 
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appears  to  be,  by  maxtwe  with  a  pretty  large  proportion 
of  copper,  by  which  Ae  sine,  telolree  into  fiime,  ia  kB* 

bilved  and  detained. 

This  ore  of  ainc,  employed  principally  for  the  mikin» 
of  brafs,  is  for  that  purpofc  roalled  or  c.ilcined  ,  partly 
with  a  riew  to  diCpate  fome  fulphureous  matter,  which 
the  crude  ntiaicnl  n  fuppofed  to  contain  i  but  chieBy  to 
render  it  friable,  and  more  cafily  reducible  iuto  fine  pOW* 
dcr.    It  is  with  the  ore  thus  calriiwd,  that  the  Ihopi  arC 
generally  fupphed  :  where  this  cannot  be  procured,  the 
mineral  it  heated  to  a  ilrong  red  beat,  then  quenched  in 
water,  and  this  procefs  repeated  thrice.    The  roafted  ca- 
lamine is  levigated  itito  an  impalpable  powder,  which 
be  freed  from  the  groffer  particles  by  waftting  it  Ofor  wiffl 
water. 

In  this  ftate  it  proves,  for  external  purpofes,  a.-J  ex- 
cellent reftringenl,  deficcative,  and  cpulotic  ;  of  great  ufe 
in  collyria,  againft  defluxionsof  thin  acrid  humours  upon 
the  eyes ;  and  in  unKUcnts  and  cerates,  for  ctttaneoua  ul- 
cerations and  excoiiations.  The  officinal  rpuloiic  cerate, 
commonly  called  Turner's,  is  nude  by  mcUing  fix  ounces 
of  ytllow  wax  in  a  pint  of  oil  olive,  r.u  r  a  gentle  fire, 
'tprittkliitg  in  fix  ounces  of  levigated  calamine  as  fow^ 
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the  mixture  begins  tn  grow  fliiT,  and  keeping  the  whole 
iHrrin^  till  grown  quite  cold.  The  college  of  Jli<ttQbiu^h 
^imintftcs  the  proportion  of  tbe  calanrfnc^  vfiagoiRtjriwe 
OttQoet  and  a  quarter  to  a  pint  of  oil,  with  wae  ounces 
of  wax. 

CAI.AMINT,  CiuJtnin'J.'Li,  in  botany,  a  diftinfi  genus 
of  plant5,  with  fquarc  iialks  ;  the  kavcs  let  in  pairs ;  and 
the  flowers  on  branched  pedicles,  whereof  two  ilTue  from 
one  joint  in  tbe  bofiDms  of  the  leaves :  the  upper  lip  of  du: 
'flower  is  divided  into  two  fegments,  tbe  lower  lip  into 
three.  It  ii  pcrcniiia!,  atid  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
,  There  arc  thfcc  (pccies  of  this  plant  ufcd  In  medicine  ^ 
namelv, 

1.  Calamint,  with  reclinine  (lalksj  fmall  irteniiarly 
oval  leatret,  very  (lightly  indented,  without  pedicles  ; 

and  the  flower  ftalks  longer  than  the  li  ?.ves.  This  fpc- 
cies  grows  wild  in  diy  grounds,  arid  by  the  (ides  of 
fields. 

It  has  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmcll,  approaching  to  that  of 

Snny- royal ;  and  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  fomewhat 
LC  that  of  fpearmint,  but  warmer-  In  virtue,  it  appean 
to  l>e  nearly  ftmilar  to  a  mixture  of  thofe  herbs :  tnfufions 
of  tbe  leaves  are  drank  as  tea,  In  weaicntllcs  of  the  fto- 
fflach,  flatulent  cholics,  and  uterine  obllructions. 

Water  extradls  by  infiilion  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the 
calamint,  and  carries  off,  in  cv^otationi  the  iwfaoie  of  its 
fpecific  flavour.  In  diflillatlon  with  water,  there  fepa- 
ratcs  from  the  aqueous  floiil  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
efTcntial  oil,  of  a  very  pungciu  tafte,  and  fmelling  ttroogly 
of  the  hcrh.  Tlic  remaining  dccticfion,  thus  dtveded  of 
the  aromsiic  part  of  the  plant,  is  unpleafiintly  roughiflj, 
bittcrifh,  and  mucilaginous. 

Rcfiificd  fpirit  cxtra£ls  the  virtues  of  the  calamint  more 
perfectly  than  water,  and  gains  from  it  adeep green  tinAure. 
On  gently  diftilline  the  tiltcrcd  liquor,  a  part  of  the  fla- 
vour of  the  herb  riks  with  the  fpirit,  and  a  part  remains 
behind  in  the  infpiltated  extra£^.  Spirit  mantfeftlj  brings 
overniorefrom  this  plmn  than  from  fpeaimintt  and  left 
than  from  penny-ruyal  ^  its  aflive  matter  bdng  more 
volatile  than  that  of  the  one,  and  le6  fo  than  that  of  the 
other. 

2.  Common  cahminr,  with  upright  ftalks ;  larger, 
Ihort,  fcrrated,  pointed  leaves,  fetpn  pedicles}  and  the 
flowerd^lks  of  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Jt  iafnind  wild 
about  the  fides  of  highwajfs,  but  is  iefa  common  in  diis 

country  than  the  other. 

T'hc  Icuvcs  of  this  fpecies  are  in  taflc  weaker  than  thofc 
of  tl»c  preceding.  Their  fmcll  is  (Uong,  not  like  ilut  of 
penny  royal,  but  rather  approaching  to  that  of  the  wild 
ntints,  though  more  i^ctule.  eflensial  olis  of  the 
two  plants  iitkr  in  flavour  as  the  herfas  themlelves:  in 
the  fpirituoLi  extrails  tiie  diffLtrt-iic.;  is  Irf,  confiderable. 
They  arc  luppofed  to  agree  in  virtue,  and  have  been  ufed 
indifcr;m;n.Ttc]y  ;  the  fliops  being  generally  fupplied  with 
the  fpccics  which  is  moft  eaiily  procurable. 

3.  Mountain  calamint,  with  larger  leaves  and  flowers 
than  the  two  preceding,  but  fmailer  ftalks  ;  the  leave-!  fct 
on  pedicles,  pointed,  acutely  and  deeply  fcrrated  like 
thofe  of  ntuk^ ;  the  flowcr-ftalks  fborter  than  the  leaves, 
and  of  the  length  of  the  flowers  themfclvcs.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  tbe  fou&em  pans  of  Europe,  and  laifed  with  us 
in  jgardens. 

This  fpecies  has  9  moderately  pungent  tafte,  and  a 

more  agreeable  aromatic  rnicll  than  either  of  ihc  other 
calamints.  It  apjjciri  lu  be  the  tr.oA  eligible  of  ti^  three 
9a  a  AomacNic. 

CALAMUS  Arqmaticus,  or  Acoaus  Virus,  in 
th«  m::tcria  mcdica,  is  the  root  o{  a  kind  of  flag  growing 
iti  marftiy  places  in  fomc  parts  of  K.urope  :  it  prctry 
luttg,  full  of  joints,  of  a  whitifti,  rcdd;lh,  and  partly  or  a 
gi  ci.  11  coioui  on  ilic"  oiitlidc,  v.-hirc  and  fpuuzv  '.v;tnin, 
eafy  10  bredk,  of  a  ftrong  aromatic  intcit,  and  a  warm  pun- 

Sent  tadc.  In  firm  grounds,  itfprcads  into  many  flender 
rings,  which  in  mere  watery  ones  it  does  not. 
Tne  dtftinguifliing  tafle  and  grateful  flavour  of  this 
root  rsfiJc  whutly  in  the  efTcntial  oil,  the  dtcy^tion  re- 
m^taing  after  ih;  diltiliiition  of  the  oil  having  a  naufeous 
CaOc,  nut  at  all  like  that  of  the  calamus :  from  fixtecn 
ounces  of  the  dry  root,  little  more  than  two  fcruples  of 
oil  are  obtained:  from  the  frefh  roots  we  can  Icareely 
ColteA  any,  tbe  oil  remaining  all  diilblvcd  in  the  diftilled 
2S 


wafer.  Hermann  reports,  that  the  oil  and  water  of  ca- 
l.«rnus  aromaticus  arc  highly  ungrateful;  but  thqr  are 
quite  the  revcrfe  :  nor  do  the  old  decayed  roots,  which 
Wedcl  fufpeds  Hermann's  oil  and  w  ater  to  have  becji 
drawn  from,  give  any  thing  difagrceable  in  d  ;^.iIIation. 

_  Highly  rci^lihcd  I'pirit  c'evates  little  or  nothing  of  this 
oil :  hence  a  Ipirituous  extract  made  from  the  root  fmells 
confiderably,  and  tafles  ftrongly,  of  the  calamus.  Two 
ounces  yield«(|  with  fpirit  fix  dnnt  and  half  a  fcruple  1 
and  afterwards  with  tHater  three  drams  ten  grains  of  ex-* 
traft  ;  water  applicil  at  firfl  cxtraiHcd,  from  the  fame 
quantity,  Icvca  dtams  thirty-five  grains  i  and  fpirit 
afterwards  fornr-three  grains.    N<umann's  Chtmijlry. 

CALAMus-Scail>Toail;s,  in  antiqui^,  a  reed  or  udh 
to  write  with. 

The  ancients  maJc  ufe  of  ftylcs  fo  write  on  tab!es  co- 
vered with  wax  ;  and  of  reed,  or  rufli,  to  write  on  parch- 
ment, or  Egyptian  paper. 

CAtAMus-ScRiPTORius,  in  anatomy,  a  dilatation  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  b.'ain  ;  fo  called  from  Its  fi^ 
gure,  which  refemblcs  thut  of  a  goofe-quill. 

CALANORA,  in  omidiology,  a  name  by  which  fomc 
call  the  great  lark,  without  any  crt^. 

CALASH,  or  Calbsh,  a  light  and  very  low  kind  of 
chariot,  ufed  chicfl^  fat  taking  tbe  «r  In  parka  and  gar- 
dens. 

Krtighit  fl/CAtrAtHAVA*  a  military  older  In  Spain, 

inftituted  under  Sancho  I!!,  l  ir  g  of  CaAilc,  upon  the 
followmg  occafion.  Wht.i  lV.^i  prince  took  the  ftrong 
fort  of  Cal.itrava  from  the  Mo:>rs  of  Andal  .ill a,  tic  gave  it 
to  the  l  ernplars,  who,  wanting  courage  to  dtlttvd  it,  re- 
turned it  him  again.  Then  l5on  Reyinond,  of  the  or- 
der of  the  CiAmianSt  aooompanied  with  feveral  perfons 
of  quality,  made' an  offer  to  defend  the  place,  which  the 
liin-  thcrjupon  delivered  up  to  them,  and  inllituted  that 
order,  it  increafed  fo  much  under  the  reign  of  Alphon- 
fus,  that  the  knights  deli.-cd  tlu-y  might  have  a  grand 
mailer,  which  was  granted.  Ferdinand  and  IfabelXs  af- 
terwards, with  the  confent  of  pope  Innocent  Vlfl.  re- 
united the  grand  niaflcifiiip  of  Calatrava  to  the  Spanifh 
crown  ;  fo  that  the  kinjis  of  Spain  are  now  become  per- 
petu.U  aiJminiftrators  thereof. 

The  knights  of  Calatrava  bear  a  crots  gules,  flcurde.* 
liled  with  green,  Uc.  thcir  rule  and  habit  was  origiiudly 
that  of  the  CiOercians. 

CALCANEUM,  orOs  Calcis,  in  anatoiny,  the  bona 
lying  under  the  aftragalus,  to  which,  and  the  os  cuboidcs, 
it  is  arttcuiatcd.  Iti  apophyfu  behind  fcrvcs  to  prevent 
our  falling  backward,  and  on  its  pofterior  furface  is  in- 
fert»i  the  tendo  achiliis}  in  its  interior  fide  there  is  an 
excavation,  intended  to  give  fafe  paflage  to  the  vcflela 
ruri::-~  tn  'he  rrietatarfus  and  toes. 

C.'iLCiVR,  ijj  aitatomy,  the  fame  with  calcancutn. 
See  the  article  Calcas'eum. 

Calcar,  in  ^'Iaf:i -making,  a  fon  of  oven,  or  reverbe.»  » 
ratory  furnace,  in  which  being  well  healed,  the  crylbl 
frit,  or  boUito,  is  made. 

CALCARI0U8,  in  general,  denoted fomcth in g  be- 
Ioiigi:ig  to,  01  partaking  of,the  natuieof  calx.  See  the 

article  Calx. 

Calcarius  Lam#,  in  natural  lufiory,  the  fame  with 
lime  Itone.  See  LiMX. 

CALCEDONy  among  jewdlera*  ^notes  a  flaw  or 
foul  vein,  like  chalcedony,  found  in  fome  pfeeiotia 

ftones. 

CALCEDONY,  or  Ch.vlcedonv,  in  the  hiAoryof 
precious  {loncs.    See  the  article  ChalceouNY. 

CALCINATION,  in  cbemiftry,  the  feparating,  by 
means  of  heat,  or  lire,  the  more  fixed  from  ibe  volatiln 
parts  of  any  compound  body. 

Calcination  has,  by  fomc,  iKen  very  improperly  t  ailed 
chemical  pulverisation,  as  if  the  whole  intention  confiftcd 
in  reducing  bodies  to  powder  by  means  of  heat :  but  this 
is  a  great  miftake }  for  though  the  dc/lrui^ion  or  diminu^ 
tion  of  the  tenacinr  is  often  tbe  confequcncc,  and  fome^ 
times,  perhaps,  the  intentional  end  of  calcination  ;  yet 
it  is  in  many  cafes  othcrwife,  fince  lapis  calaminarib  and 
olher  bodies,  after  they  have  fuficrcd  what  15  everywhere 
called  calcination,  arc  yet  very  far  from  the  condition  of 
the  powder  ;  and  if  the  making  bodies  fit,  by  means  of 
fire,  to  undergo  pulverization,  uonc  conftitutcd  calcina^ 
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tion ;  At»  tliatldliHl  of  exficcatioa  «bkh  t$  employed  on 

rhubarb,  and  called  terrifying,  would  r,f  rmirlc  come 
within  the  meaning  of  tlie  term,  contrary  to  the  univcrUl 
.  ulc  of  :hc  worti. 

There  arc  o-hrrr  that,  not  even  making  the  afliftancc 
of  fire  ncceffarA-,  call  all  the  methods,  by  which  bodies 
are  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  powders,  calcination.  But 
foch  diffufive  extenitons  of  the  fenfe  of  terms,  where  they 
arc  made  to  comprehend  a  rnultiplicit\'  of  ihin;;?  not  jliitJ 
by  any  jufl  analogy,  are  highly  prejudicial,  obllruiling 
thofi:  clear  and  cummufiicable  notions  which  di(lin£l  and 
properly  limited  terau  afford,  and  introducing  that  per- 
plexity and  cohfuflon  which  generally  fo  mudi  abounds 
in  medical  writers. 

There  arc  ("cvcral  fpecits  of  calcination  which  dificr  in 
regard  to  the  cffcc\  with  which  the  fuc  is  fuftcrcd  to  ope- 
rate on  the  calcined  matter.  As  fomctimcs  the  whole  of 
die  volatile  heat ;  while  at  others,  by  a  gctulcr  degree  or 
pndoantion  of  it,  which  would  alfo  raUow,  i&y  are 
retaineo.  Thus,  in  the  calcination  of  tin,  all  the  ful- 
phnrco  is,  which  is  the  only  volatile  part  of  It,  'a,  drove 
oJFj  and  an  earthy  calx,  no  longer  changeable  by  any 
degree  of  duration  of  the  heat,  is  left  behind.  Hut  in  the 
calcination  of  lapis  calamijtarit|»  the  crude  fuljp^ur  and 
arlbitc  alone  are  diiSpated  ;  while  the  sine,  which  with 
a  grcntcr  degree  of  fire  would  be  alt  likcvvifc  [!'ove  off,  is 
lek  with  the  cartbv  part.  Cakijiation  may  therefore  be 
divided  into  pcriedl,  or  where  the  utmoft  chani^c,  ex- 
cept viuification, which  can  be  cffcdied  by  heat,  is  brought 
about ;  and  impcffe(^,  where  the  degree  of  heat  is  limited, 
atid  only  a  put  of  the  altecation  it  is  capable  of  producing 
ts  fuRmd. 

Calculation,  the  aft  of  computing  rcvcrai  fums, 

by  adding,  fubtraAing,  multiplying,  or  dividing.  Sec 
the  articles  AKirmunCt  Addition,  &c. 

Calculation  i»  laeie  particularly  ufed  to  lignify  the 
computatibna  in  aAronemy  and  geometry,  libr  making 
tables  of  logarttliiitt}  cplioiwrides,  fiodijig  tlie  tine  ot 
eclip^'i,  c\:c. 

Cai.cl'lation  ^/■GW4««^/W«^^JWr<.  SceCtocK 
and  Watch-Work. 

CALCULUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  properly  denotes  a 
little  ftonc  or  pebble.    See  the  article  PEBBte. 

Calculus,  cr  Calculus-Humanus,  in  medicine, 
the  Aune  in  the  bladder  or  kidnejra. .  See  the  article 
Stone. 

CALCVLve  DtJ^nrmtidit.  See  OirntiMTiAL  Ccl- 

CAtctrtirs  httgraSt,   See  Tntkckal  Ctbuhu. 

CAr.FFACTION,  the  produaicn  of  heat  In  a  body 
frum  the  action  of  tire,  or  that  impulfe  imprcllcd  by  a  hot 
body  upon  other  bodies  about  it.  This  word  is  ufed  in 
pharmacy,  bjr  way  of  diftindion  from  coAion,  which 
implies  boiling;  whereaa  caldadion  is  only  hcatmg  a 
thing. 

CALENDAR,  Cii!ouhr.ui.K,  a  ujllribt:tion  of  time, 
:iccuniiTiudatcd  to  the  various  ules  of  life,  but  more  cfpc- 
ctalty  luch  as  regard  civil  and  ccclcfiaftical  polity  ;  in 
which  fenfc  it  diSers  nochiiigfiromthenodcnidlmaoacs. 
iiee  the  article  Axjmakac 

7*he  firft  calendar  was  made  by  Romalus,  who  divided 
the  year  into  ten  months  only,  beginning  on  the  firftdjy 
of  March,  and  containing  three  hundred  and  four  days, 
in  which  time  he  imagined  the  fuo  pet^Nnned  bil  courfc 
throuzh  all  the  Jeafons. 

This  calendar  was  reformed  by  Noma  Pompilius, 
who  added  two  months  more,  viz.  January  and  Febniary, 
placing  them  before  March.  His  year  began  on  the  firii 
of  January,  aiu!  coiififtcd  of  three  hundred  and  lixiy  five 
days.  Tiiis  was  afterwards  improved  by  Julius  Cxf.ir, 
and  was  by  him  called  the  Julian  account,  which  reduced 
the  year  to  thiee  hundred  and  fixty-fivetlays,  fix  hours ; 
and  was  retained  in  moft  proteftant  countries,  and  in  our 
nation  till  the  year  1752.  This  year  is  difpofcd  into  qua- 
dricnnial  periods,  whereof  the  three  txift  ycars,which  were 
called  common,  confided  of  three  hundred  and  fixty-five 
dfays,  and  the  fourth  biflcxtile.  of  three  hundred  and  lixty- 
fix.   See  the  article  BissEXTiia. 

The  Juli.in  account  was  afterwards  correfled  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  which  on  that  account  obtained  the  name 

<if  the  Gregorian  c«lendar,or  new-ftyle,  the  Juliaji  being 


called  the  old-flylc:  and  though  the  Gregorian  calendaf 
be  preferable  to  the  Julian,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  Je- 
feels  :  perhaps,  as  'l  ycbo  Brahe  and  CaOini  inugioe, 
it  is  impoflible  ever  to  bring  the  year  to  a  perfcA  vtiBt^ 
nefs. 

Julian  Chrijiim  CAtrKDAR,  that  wherein  the  days  of 

the  week  are  determined  by  the  letters  A,fi,C,D,E,F,G} 
by  means  of  the  (blar  cycle,  and  the  new  and  full  moons, 

er|>eclany  the  Pafchal  full  moon,  with  the  fi.irt  of  Eafrer, 
and  the  other  moveable  fcafts  depending  thereon,  by 
means  of  golden  numbers  riehtly  difpoicd  thRMIgll  (he 
Julian  year.   See  the  article  GoLniN  Nvmbek. 

Gr<;f«rMMCALBNDAB,  that  which,  by  means  ofepa& 
rightly  difpofed  tbrou^'h  the  fevcral  month*,  determines 
the  new  and  full  mof>ns,  and  the  time  of  Eafter,  with 
the  moveable  fcaits  depending  thoeon,  in  the  Grcgoijin 

year.    See  Epact. 

Rtfsimed,  cr  iTfTir/W CALENDAR,  that  which,  fetting 
afide  gjdUicn  numbecs»  epads,  and  dominical  letters,  de- 
termines the  equinox,  with  the  Paichal  full  moon,  and 
the  moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  by  aftronomical 
computations,  according  to  the  Rudolphine  tables.  This 
calendar  was  introduced  among  the  protedant  flaKS  ef 
Germany  in  the  year  1700^  when  cleiren  days  were,  at 
once,  thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February,  by  wbi^ 
means  the  correfle  f  (\\'r  agrees  with  the  Gregorian. 

CALENDER,  a  riiu.  hinc  ufed  in  manufaAories,  to 
prcfs  certain  woollen  and  filken  (luffs,  and  linens,  to 
make  ihem  fmooth,  even,  and  glofly,  or  to  give  than 
waves,  or  water  them,  as  may  DC  Ken  in  mohatn  and 
tabbies.  This  inftrument  is  compofcd  of  tvro  thick  cy- 
linders, or  rollers,  of  very  hard  ana  polrflicd  wood,  round 
which  the  flufls,  to  be  calendered,  arc  wound;  thefc 
folkfs  arc  placed  crofswife,  between  two  very  thick 
boards,  the  lower  ferving  as  a  fixed  ba/c,  and  the  upper 
moveable,  by  neana  of  a  thick  fcicw,  with  a  rope  faftn. 
ed  to  a  fpindle,  which  makes  its  axis :  the  uppermt^ 
bo;ird  is  loaded  with  large  ftoncs  cemented  together, 
weighing?  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  or  more.  It  is  this 
wei|;ht  that  gives  the  polifh,and  makes  the  waves  on  the 
ftuffs  about  the  roller,  by  means  of  a  fludiow  iodcntilie 
or  engraving  cut  in  it. 

CAL£NDS,  CaUnd^^  in  Roman  antiquin,-,  the  fiHt 
d.iy  of  each  month,  fo  called  from  the  Greek  mm^,  to 
proclaim  ;  it  being  cudomary  on  thofe  daya  tO  pncfaiaL 
the  number  of  holy-days  in  each  month. 

The  Roman  method  of  reckoning  the  days  of  their 
months  has  fomething  extremely  fioeular  in  It :  inftad 
of  computing  forwards,  in  the  naturuofder  of  the  num- 
hers  i,7,3,&c.  they  reckoned  backwildty  in  the  OUaOCr 
cxpreflird  in  the  fuUuwiug  vetrcs : 

Pram  Met  mnfit  a^ufqut  tjl  Jiila  caUnda :  ' 
Stx  Afuiui,  nouai,  fuluis,  O'lsheTy  H  Afan; 
^uatuti  at  rtiiqui ;  habtt  idut  juUiiet  t£Ia  % 
J'.iit  dits  rtlifut  umut  di*  fffi ulmdas  i 

^^um  rids  r.titntratis,  dues  a  menft  fe^uetitt. 

Hence  to  find  the  day  of  our  month,  anfwcring  to 
that  of  the  caknds,  to  the  number  of  davs  in  the  pre- 
ccdingmonth  add  two,  and  from  this  fum  iubtrading the 
number  of  calends  given,  the  remainder  will  be  the  day 

f  if  our  month  :  ihu.-.  the  fourth  of  the  calends  of  June  is 
lound  to  anfwcr  tu  the  twenty- ninth  ot  May  j  and  fo  in 
other  cafes. 

CALENDULA,  mary-|pld,  in  botany,  n  jgenus 
of  plants,  with  oblong  undivided  leaves,  jomed  clofe  to 

the  fl.ilk,  widening  from  thence  to  the  cxtrcmitv,  juicy, 
and  )oi;iewh:it  clammy  to  the  touch  ;  and  modciattlv 
large,  bni'lit  velitjw  <,:  ^-oKl  coloured  flowers,  compofed 
of  a  number  of  nulentcd  petals  thanding  round  a  middle 
dilic,  on  which,  after  the  flower  has  fallen,  ftvttvl  llMt^ 
crooked  feeds  lie  naked.  It  is  annual,  common  in  gar- 
dens, propagates  itfdf  by  feeds,  and  Howert  from  May  to 
the  end  t  f  autumn. 

Marigold  flowers  have  been  recommended  as  aperients 
in  uterine  obftru^ions  and  i6)cric  diforders  ;  as  Ibdori- 
fics,  aldtipharmics^  and  for  promoting  eruption  in  ma- 
lignant and  exanmematoin  fevers.  They  appear,  from 
their  fcnfible  qualities,  to  be  of  little  a(5*ivity  :  u  hcn  frcfli 
they  have  a  faint  unplcafant  fmeii,  which  is  lott  in  dry- 
ing: their  lafte  is  chiefly  aDiidi^gtnot»,  with  a  fliiht 
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Utterilhnefs.  They  give  a  pale  yellow  tin£lure  to  water. 
Mid  a  iemt  yellow  to^^rit :  the  WKterr  infiifion  has  the 
moll  finell,  and  the  fpirituoin  tlie  mod  talle  of  the  flowers. 

The  extract,  obtainrd  bv  inrpiflatino:  the  rpirituous 
tinAure,  is  bittcrifti  and  Aiehtly  rou^hilh  :  the  watery 
extra^  ia  ft  lenacioiia  madutgef  at  wb  tifte  tbMi  the 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  appear  to  be  of  greater  virtue 
thiui  the  flowers.  Chewed,  they  imprefs  at  firft  a  vifcid 
fwectne(s^  which  is  followed  by  a  penetnting  pungency, 
very  durable  in  the  mouth,  not  ot  the  hoc  or  aromatic,  but 
rather  of  the  fubfaline  kind.  Their  expte^  juke* 
which  contains  great  part  of  the  pungent  nntter  of  the 
herb,  haa  been  |iveii  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  ounees  or 
more,  aa <n aperientt  and  is  (aid  to kwftn bdlVf  and 
prom  019  the  natural  feoetiona  in  fenoal.  Sec  M akt- 
Gold. 

CALENTURE,  CaUntura.,  in  medicine,  a  feverilh  dif- 
order  incident  to  failoa  in  hot  climates »  the  nrincipal 
fymptom  of  which  it,  their  tmaeining  thefeato  Ve  green 

fields :  hence,  attemptin-v  to  walk  abroad  in  ihefe  illM{gi- 
narv  places  of  delight,  they  are  frequently  loft. 

Vomiting,  hlccding,  a  fpare  diet,  and  the  neutral  falts 
are  recommended  in  this  diforderj  a  fingle  vomit  com- 
nuMilT  removing  the  delirium^  and  the  oooUng  iMdieines 
completing  the  cure. 

CALF,  FitutttSy  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  ox 
hind. 

Among  rportrmen,  the  term  calf  i$  ufed  for  a  hart  or 
bindof  the  firil  vcar.  The  liiiw  tem  b  illb  ttled  for  the 
jmuig  of  the  whale. 

There  ere  two  ways  of  breeding  calves ;  one,  when 

they  are  allowed  to  fuck  tlielr  dams  al!  th  -  yav  ri  und, 
chiefly  ufed  in  countries  where  pafturc  is  clu^p,  unU  the 
Other,  when  being  taken  from  their  dams  after  fucking  a 
ftMrtnight,  they  are  taught  to  drink  milk,  or  milk  and 
water,  out  of  a  tub.  The  former,  however*  of  thde  me- 
thods is  allowed  to  make  the  beft  cattle. 

CALIBER,  or  Caliper,  properly  denotes  tbediame- 
ter  of  any  body :  thus  we  fay,  two  columns  of  the  fame 
caliber,  the  caliber  of  the  bore  of  a  gun,  the  caliber  of  a 
Mlet,  &c.  See  Cakmon,  ftc 

CALiBtK-CoMPAaau,  riie  name  of  an  infinunenc, 
flude  either  of  wood,  iron,  ftcel,  or  brals :  that  vied  fat 
mcarurirr;  bullets  conftils  of  two  branches,  bending  in- 
wards, wiih  a  tongue  fixed  to  one  of  them,  and  the  other 
graduated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  the  bullet  be  com- 
piciicd  by  the  ends  of  the  two  branches,  and  the  tongue 
Be  anplied  to  the  graduated  branch,  it  will  lbe«r  the 
weght  of  the  bullet. 

Caliber  iJfo  fignifies  an  inflrament  ufed  bv  carpen- 
ters, joiners,  and  hikU^icrB,  to  fee  whether  tocir  woffk 
be  well  fouared. 

CALIDUCT,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  pipes,  er  ca- 
finls,  difpofed  along  the  w^ls  of  houfes  and  apartmema, 
Sifed,  by  the  ancients,  fbrconvc>'ing  heat  to  (everal  le- 
anotc  parts  of  the  houfe,  frgm  one  common  furnace. 

Caliph,  the  fupremc  eccicfiaittcal  dignity  iunong  the 
Saracens ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwifc  defined,  a  fovercign  dig- 
nity  aoMog  the  Mahometans,  vcfted  with  abiblute  au- 
tlMnrjr  in  m  matters  relating  both  to  religion  and  po- 
licy. 

It  fignifies  in  the  Arabic  fuccciTor,  or  vicar :  the  Sa- 
r.iLCii  princes  aflumcd  this  tii  ;  dcfccndatns  from 
JWlaii  <  r ;  the  caliphs  bearing  the  fame  rctatioit  to  Ma- 
ttotriii,  L  lut  the  popes  pretend  they  do  to  Jefus  Chrifl, 
or  St.  i'eur.  It  ia  at  this  day  one  of  the  grand  feinwr'a 
cirtcs,  as  faccellbr  of  Mahomet;  and  of  the  fiiphiofFer- 

ila,  as  fuccefTor  of  Ali. 

CALlPl^iC  t'LRiOD,  an  improvement  of  the  cycle 
of  Aleton,  of  nineteen  years,  which  Calippus,  a  famous 
G^arecian  aftronomer,  iioding  in  reality  to  contain  nine> 
Ceen  of  Nabonailar's  years,  fo«r  days,  and  |fj,  be,  to 
avoid  fractions,  ijuadrupled  the  golden  nim^brr,  and  by 
xhaiC  means  made  a  new  cycle  of  leventy  fix  years ;  which 
ricnc  hcing  cxplicd,  he  fuppofed  the  lunation,  or  changes 
the  moon,  would  happen  on  the  lame  day  of  the 
txionth,  atid  hour  of  the  day,  that  dwy  were  on  fincnty- 
£kx  ywt  before. 

OALIXTINS,  incbaich  hiilotv,  a  ka.  of  Chrifiiaos 
ixa  Sehenia  and  Moravia :  thf  principal  point  in  which 
t 


they  differed  from  the  church,  was  the  ale  of  the  diallcff 
or  communicating  in  both  kinds. 

CALnCTiits  i»  alio  a  name  given  to  thofc,  amon^  thd 
Lutherari<i,  who  follow  the  fcntimcMts  of  Gcor^T  CaliX''' 
tus,  a  celebiiitcd  divine,  who  oppofed  the  opinion  of  St* 
AufTufline,  on  prcdeflination,  grace,  and  free-will.- 

CALKINS,  the  pr<>ininent  parts  at  the  extrsmitiea  of. 
a  hmfe-lhoe,  hcnt  downvratds,  and  <brged  to  a  fort  of 
point. 

Calkins  are  apt  to  rriaite  horles  tup;  they  alfo  occa* 
fion  blymes,  and  ruin  the  back  fmews.  Jf  faftiioncd  in 
form  of  a  hare's  ear,  and  the  horn  of  a  horfe's  heel  be 
pared  a  little  low,  ihey  do  little  damage  }  whereas  ibtf 
great  liiqate  calkins  quite  fpoil  the  foot. 

Calkins  are  either  Angle  or  double ;  that  is,  at  one 
end  of  the  fhoe,  or  at  both  :  thcfe  laft  are  dacncd  |ei& 
hurtful,  as  the  horfc  can  tread  more  even. 

CALICO,  or  Callico,  a  kind  of  linen  manufac- 
ture, made  of  cotton,  chicfljy  in  the  iiaft  Indiea.  Thera 
is  a  great  trade  fn  the  provtftee  of  Bengal,  in  this  com- 
modity, ulM-h  i-  rTirfprirtcd  in  prodigious  quantities 
into  Pcrlii,  I  ui»wc) ,  Arabia,  Mufcovy,  and  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Some  of  them  arc  painted  with  flowers  of  various 
colours ;  and  the  women  in  the  Indies  make  veils  and 
fcarfs  of  them,  and,  of  fome,  coverlets  for  bedSf  and 
handkerchiefs.  They  make  another  fort  of  this  manu.* 
fadure,  which  thev  never  dye,  and  hath  a  ftti^  of  gold 
and  filver  quite  through  the  piece  ;  and  at  each  end, 
from  the  breadth  of  one  inch  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  they 
fix  a  tifTue  of  gold,  filver,  and  filk,  intermixed  with  flow- 
ers I  both  fidea  are  alike.  They  make  alio  other  forta 
of  cotton  ctotha  at  Brampour,  bccattfe  there  is  no  other 
province  in  all  the  Indiea  which  haa  greater  qnantitiw  of 
cotton. 

At  Seconjje  they  are  faid  to  make  the  beft  forts  of  ca- 
licoes i  in  all  other  parts  the  colours  are  neither  lb  livdjT 
nor  lafKng,  but  wear  out  with  often  wafliingt  whereas 
tbofe  made  at  Seconge  grow  the  fairer  the  more  you 
wafh  them.  This  is  faid  to  ari{e  from  a  peculiar  virtue 
of  the  river  that  runs  by  the  city,  when  the  rain  falls  j 
for  the  workmen,  having  made  fuch  prints  upon  their 
cottons  as  the  foreign  merchants  give  thcin,  by  feveraL 
patterns,  dip  them  into  the  river  onen,  and  that  fo  fixes 
the  cahnns,  dtat  they  wilt  always  bold.  Theiv  is  alfo 
made  at  Seconge  a  fort  of  calico  fo  fine,  that  when  a 
perfon  puts  it  on,  his  tkin  ihall  appear  as  plainly  through, 
it  as  if  he  was  quite  naked  }  but  the  merchants  are  not 
permitted  to  tranfport  it ;  for  the  governor  is  obliged  to  ^ 
fend  it  all  to  the  Ureat  Mogul's  feraglio,  and  the  princi- 
pal lords  of  the  court,  to  make  the  fultancfTes  and  noble- 
men's wives  fhifts,  and  garments  for  hot  weather. 

I'hc  city  of  Baroche  alfo  is  very  famous  for  trade,  on 
account  of  the  river,  which  has  a  peculiar  quality  to 
whiten  their  calicoes,  and  which  are,  therefore,  brought 
from  all  parts  af  the  mqgul's  tesritoriea  thither  for  thac 
end. 

niils  manufacture  is  brought  into  this  nation  by  the 
Eafl-Indiacompany,  which  ts  re-exported  by  private  mer- 
chants to  other  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

CALico-Prinr/itf,  the  art  of  ftaining  calicoes,  6k,  of 
various  colours.   See  LiMaN-Frnrfny. 

CALLIMirS,  jtiAXz/.t©',  in  natural  hiflor)',  the  nams 
ufed  by  the  ancients  for  the  loofe  fubflancc  found  within 
the  xtites,  or  eaglc-ftonc.    See  the  article  ri-'.Tvrr.s. 

CALLING  uuHau/e,  in  thcBritifh  pailiameni,  is  the 
calling  over  all  the  members  names,  every  one  anfwcring 
to  hia  oiro,  and  jKping  out  of  the  houfe,  in  the  order  ia 
which  ha  is  called :  this  they  do  in  order  to  difcover 
whether  there  be  any  perfons  there  not  returned  hy  the 
clerk  of  the  crown  i  or  if  any  member  be  abfcnt  without 
leave  of  the  houfe. 

CALLISTEA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  Lefblan  fefli« 
val,  wherein  the  wonum  prefeoted  themfelves  in  Juno'e 
temple,  and  the  prize  was  afligned  to  the  faired.  There 
was  another  of  thefe  contentions  at  the  feflival  of  Ceres 
Klcufiiua,  amon^  the  Parrhafiatu,  and  another  among  the 
Eleaut,  where  the  molt  beautiful  man  was  prcfentcd  with 
a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  which  he  confecratcd  to  Mi- 
nerva, to  whofe  lenpk  he  walked  in  proceffiooi  being 
accompanied  Willi  ma  friendi,  who  adorned  him  widi  rib- 
bons* and  downed  hin  with  a  nrkud  of  onvrtle. 

callocs. 
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CALLOUS,  Cn/IglSff,  fbmetblog  paittking  «f  Ac  na- 
tiue  of  ■  ealliu. 
CALLOSUM  CORPUS,  in  anatomy,  ■vMtUh  h»ri 

fuibftancc,  joining  the  two  h^-niirphc-res  of  the  brain,  ard 
ajipeirs  ii>  view  when  the  two  J.vmifphcres  arc  drawn 
back.    Scv  thv  article  Bkaih. 

in  ihi;  part  Lancifi,  and  fcvenl  others,  ha\x  I'uppoied 
the  foul  paruc  ularly  torefidet 

CALLUS,  or  Callositv,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  any 
cutaneous,  corncoui,  or  ofleoui  hardncfs,  whether  natu- 
ral or  preternatural  :  but  moll  frcqucntiv  it  mcnn?  the 
callus  generated  about  the  edges  of  a  traciurr,  provided 
byntturc  to prcferve  the  fra^Mcd bones,  or  divided  parts, 
in  the  fiowtuMi  in  whicb  tb^  ire  mplaced  by  the  fur- 
geon. 

A  callus,  in  this  laH  fi-nre,  i?  a  fort  of  icily,  or  liquid 
viicou<i  m.uicr,  that  Iwcats  out  fruni  the  fntall  arteries 
and  bony  fibres  of  the  divided  part*,  and  fills  up  the 
cbinks,  or  cavities,  between  them.  It  Arft  appear:  of  a 
Clftilaginasn  fuMbnce,  but  at  length  becomes  quite  bony, 
and  joins  the  fraAured  part  fo  firmly  together,  that  the 
limb  will  often  make  greater  refiftance  to  any  external 
violence  with  ihif  [»ft,dMit  wkh  tbofewMck  wcreamr 
broken. 

But  as  the  new  fleOi  in  wounds  will  often  fprout  up 
too  lift,  ib  will  Ibe  callus  ia  firaaares,  and  by  dui  meaaa 
fendkr  die  limb  aneven  and  itfonntd :  ibt  only  OKafiiiB 

to  prevent  this  luxuri^ncy,  is  by  making  the  bandage 
fomewhat  tighter  than  ordmary,  and  wetting  it  firft  with 
fpirits  of  wine.  When  the  callus  is  indurated,  we  have 
AO  fflcdifiiae  that  will  deftroy  ic,  or  take  it  down :  how- 
ever, the  cmplaftnim  de  ranb  vigoo.  cam  owtcurio, 
tying  a  plate  of  lead  over  it,  i»  p^ribcd  for  tdiing  it 
down. 

C ALLirs  ;s  all'}  a  h:ird,  dcnfc,  infcnfiblc  knob,  rifiii_' on 
the  hands,  feet,  &c.  by  much  Iridion  and  preiiure  agamft 
hard  bodies. 

CALOGERI,  in  church  hiftory,  monks  of  the  Greek 
church,  divided  into  three  degrees,  the  novices,  called 
archari  ;  the  ordinary  pro  ft  (Ted,  called  rnirrochemi ;  and 
the  mote  perfect,  railed  megalochemi ;  tliey  are  likcwife 
divided  into  cznohites,  anaebofcts,  and  rerlufes.  The 
exnnbites  are  employed  in  reciting  their  office  from  mid- 
night to  fwkt  i  they  are  obli(!ed  to  make  three  ^eno- 
f!,xio:i>  it  the  door  of  the  cho!r ,  am!  returning,  ro  bow 
to  the  ri|;lu  and  to  the  left,  to  thtir  brethren,  fhe  ana 
chorets  retire  from  the  convti  f.iii'in  of  the  worM,  ?.t\ii 
hve  in  hennitt^es  in  the  ncii^hbourhtKxi  of  the  monafte- 
fles}  thaycttltivaie  a  little  fpotof  ground,  and  never  go 
out  but  on  Siindaj'S  and  holidays,  to  perform  their  demo- 
tions at  the  next  monaftrry.  As  for  the  rcclufrs,  they 
jliut  themfelvcs  up  I'l  ;'r'>rtos  .inil  cavrrns,  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  whivh  they  ncvt-r  go'outof,  abandoning  them- 
ielves  entirely  to  provideAce :  they  live  on  the  alma  foft 
tbem  by  the  neighbouring  monafteriea.  ' 

CALOMEL,  In  the  maieria  mcdica,  a  name  given  to  I 
mcrciiritjs  dukis,  fubUmated  fix  times :  the  pnepaiation 
is  done  thus. 

Take  corrofive  fubiimttte  .1  pound,  purified  mercurv 
nine  ounces ;  »dd  the  quick&iver  to  the  mercury,  reduce 
to  powder,  and  digeft  them  together  in  a  glals  mattnis, 
i:i  a  gentle  f.\nd  heat,  frequently  fhaking  the  veflel,  till 
the  whole  is  tmitc'l  :  when  they  arc  thus  mixed,  increafe 
the  heat,  fo  a-:  to  Cublimatc  the  who'e  ;  t:»kv  out  the  lub- 
1;m  it^-,  and  fcrapc  o<F  in  acrid  part  that  it  found  at  the  top 
of  it  i  and  if  any  clobules  of  mercury  appear,  feparatc 
thetn  alfo :  let  the  fublimalion  be  fCDCMed  6x  times.  It 
is  a  gentle  portative,  and  a  very  nwle  attenuant.  It  is 
the  grc-jteft  of  all  rrcdirincs  againrt  wormf  ,  amt  is  now 
the  ijencral  remedy  in  a  j^onorrhoea.  'I'he  common  me- 
thod of  i;i*  ini;  it  is  in  a  bolus,  over  night,  ten  or  twelve 
^ins  for  a  dofe,  and  a  purging  draught  the  next  morn- 
ing, t€C.  Rubbed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fulpbur  an- 
tiiiioiiii  ituratam,  it  is  recommended  «8  a  powcrfnl  and  fafie 
alterative. 

CALOTTE,  a  cap  or  coif  of  hi^ir,  fitin,  nr  ctfici 
fluff ;  an  ccc!H!aftica!  ornament  in  moil  popifh  coun- 
tries. 

Calatte,  in  archite^ure,  a  round  cavity  or  depref- 
furc,  in  form  of  a  cap  or  cup,  lathed  and  platflered,  ufed  to 
diQiinilb  the  rife  or  elevation  of  a  modcnte  cbapd,  cabi- 


net, alcove,  &c.  which,  without  fuch  an  expedieM,««i|j 
be  too  high  for  other  pieces  ol  the  apafment. 
CALQyiNG,orCjit,Kt»o,  atenn  afed  in  paintinir 

kc.  where  the  b.iclcnde  of  any  thing  is  covered  v.'.:hl 
black  or  red  colour,  and  the  llrokcs  or  lints  traced  thro' 
on  a  waxed  plate,  wall,  or  other  matter,  by  poffinglidkf! 
iy  over  each  ftrokc  of  the  dciign  with  a  pomt,  wl^ 
leaves  afl  impnfieo  of  tha  colour  on  (be  ptan  « 
wall. 

CALTHA,  marfli-tnarygold,  in  botanv,  a  genu*  of 
plants  ;  the  flower  of  which  confiits  of  five  l.irge,  on] 
plane,  patent,  dectduous  petals  :  the  fruit  is  llinn,  act^ 
minaud,  patent,  bicarioMed,  and  open  at  the  upper  fc. 
ture ;  the  feeds  are  MuerooB  and  nwadilh,  and  adhere 
to  the  upper  futun. 

CAL  FKOP,  in  military  afT.iirs,  an  inf?rument  with 
four  iron  points,  difpokd  m  a  inangular  form,  (o  that 
[  ft  ot  them  arc  always  OB  the  ground,  and  the  fourth 
in  the  air.  They  arc  kancrad  ever  the  gnMuid  whoe 
the  anomy*s  eavaby  ia  to  paft,  to  onler  to  eabvnfr 
them. 

Caltrop,  in  botany,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  ui, 
bulus  of  botanifts.    See  the  article  Tribuh.s. 

CALVARIA,  in  anatomy,  the  hairy  fcalp  or  upper- 
part  of  the  head,  which,  either  by  difesfe,  or  old  ik 
grows  bald  firft.    Sea  the  aitidea  Hiad  and  CmviI 

Tilt. 

CM  V  ARY,  in  heraldry,  a  cofs  fo  callci!,  becinfeit 
refcniuJcs  the  ctofs  on  whrch  our  Saviour  (ufiiircd.  It  is 
always  fct  upon  fleps. 

CALVlNIS  rS,  in  church  biftoiy,  thofe  who  follow 
the  opinions  of  John  Calvin,  one  of  (he  principal  refoon- 
ers  of  the  church  in  the  fixtccnth  rcnturv  ;  i  pcrfon  of 
great  parts  and  indufiry,  and  of  confidtrabk  kaining; 
whofe  doctrine  rtill  fuSliiis  in  its  grratcft  purity  at  Ge- 
neva, where  It  was  ftrft  broached,"  and  from  wheoee  it 
was  propagated.  This  is  the  prevailing  religk*  of  (be 
United  Provinces.  In  England  it  h  confined  aroor<'  the 
difienters  j  and,  in  Scotland,  it  fublills  m  its  titmoS  rl- 
^oiir. 

1  he  CatviniAs  arc  great  advocates  for  the  abfdttteneft 
of  God's  decrees;  and  hold  that  eleAion  and  fcpmbatioa 
depend  nn  the  men  will  of  God,  without  any  rmid  to 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  mankind ;  that  he  alRirds  to  the 
ele<t  an  irrefifltble  grace,  a  faith  ili  it  thev  cannot  lofc, 
which  takes  away  the  freedom  ot  will,  and  ntcciStates  all 
their  adions  to  virtue. 

The  CalviniIVs  believe  that  God  face-knew  a  determi- 
nate number,  whom  he  pitched  upon  to  be  perfons,  it« 
whom  he  would  manifeft  his  glory ;  and  that  having  thus 
fore-known  them,  he  ptedefTinated  them  t*  be  holy,  ia 
order  to  which  he  gives  thim  an  irrefiftiblc  grace,  wWdl 
makes  it  impol&ble  for  them  to  be  otherwife. 

CALVITIES,  or  Calvitiom,  in  medicine,  baldnefi, 
or  a  want  of  hair,  panicwlarly  on  the  finciput,  occafioned 
by  the  moiilnre  of  the  head,  which  ftould  feed  it,  being 
dried  up,  by  fome  difcafc,  old  are,  or  the  immodeialc 
uf«  of  powder,  &c.    Sec  the  article  Alopecia. 

CaLU.VIK  I ,  a  fymbol  of  peace  among  the  Indians  in 
the  north  of  America.  It  is  made  of  a  red  ftone,  |^ 
our  marble ;  the  head  reftmbiet  eiir  tobneco-pipes,  bat 
larger }  and  is  fixed  on  a  hollow  reed,  to  hcild  it  tor  ( moik- 
ing :  ihey  adorn  it  with  fine  win^s  of  {tvrr.'A  colours, 
and  is  the  calumet  of  the  fun,  to  whom  the  y  preient  it, 
cipccially  if  they  want  fair  weather,  or  rarn.  Thts  pipe 
is  a  pals  and  lafiMOodnA  amongft  all  the  allies  of  the 
nation  who  has  it  givtn  :  in  all  embafles  the  ambafladcr 
carries  it  as  an  eafthlem  of  peace,  and  it  always  meets 
■with  a  profovind  regard  ;  for  the  fav.-i^'t-j  arr  -j-cncralSv 
perluadc  J,  that  a  great  miifortune  would  befai  them, 
thcv  violated  the  public  faith  of  the  calumet. 

CALX,  prmierly  ftgnifies  lime,  but  is  alfo  ufed  by  die* 
mifts  and  phylicMns  fw  a  Cne  powder  lemainitig  niter  the 
calcination,  or  corrofion  of  metals  and  other  miseial  fttb> 
fiances.    Sec  CALCtNATion  and  Lime. 

CAI,YCi>  I  an  appellation  g  ven  by  Linnaeus  to 
thofe  botaniKs  who  have  claQcd  plants  accofdioe  to  the 
different  ftrefture  of  tbc  calyx,  or  cop  of  die  iowtn  ; 
fuch  was  Magnolias. 

CALYPTRA,  among  botanifts,  a  thin  membranace- 
otts  involuanim,  «ryallf  «f  a  conic  figiwe,  wlaidt  covers 
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Hiepewt»  «f  IhiAifiauioo.  The  oq^iiles  of  moft  of  the 

moftrs  have  calyptrse. 

CALYX,  among  botanifts,  a  general  term  expreffing 
the  cup  Ot  a  flowtr,  or  that  part  of  i  pUiit  which  lur- 
founds  and  fupporu  the  other  parts  ot  the  flower. 

The  cups  €f  Ikkwera  arc  very  various  in  their  ftniAni«> 
and  on  that  accounc  diftinguiihcd  by  fevenl  mmn,  m 
pcriaathium,  tnvolticrum,  fpatha,  gluma,  Ite.  See  the 
articles  Perianthium,  &c. 

CAMi^A,  in  natunil  hiftory,  a  genus  of  the  Icmipcl- 
lucid  gems,  appfoachinc  to  the  onyx  flrudurr,  being 
conpomi  of  toaet,  wai  fonaed  oa  a  cryfialliiw  baits } 
but  Invtag  tlieir  cooet  ytty  broad  and  diidc,  and  laid 
alternatdy  on  one  another,  with  no  common  matter  be- 
tvim:n ;  ufually  lefs  tranfparent,  and  mote  debafed  with 
earth,  than  the  onyxes. 

Ooc  fpecies  ot  the  camaea  is  the  dull  looking  onyx, 
Wtb  buoadUack.  »nd  white  zones  }  and  is  the  camxa  of 
the  modems,  and  the  Aiabiao  otif%:  this  (pedes  b  finind 
in  £g>'pt,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  die  Ealbliiaiea.  Amtber 
I'ptcits  of  the  camaea  is  the  dull,  broad-zoneJ,  green  and 
white  catnaea,  or  the  jafpi-camco  of  the  Italians :  it  n 
found  in  the  Eaft-lndies,  and  in  fome  parts  of  America. 
The  third  is  the  hard  caaMea»  with  broad  white  and 
dwlhiit-coldared  veins ;  and  the  fenrth  the  bard  caoMn, 
with  bluiH),  v.  hire,  and  flcfli-colourcd  broad  veins,  being 
the  fardonyx  yl  i'iu.y  a  tinnc,  only  brought  from  the  £a(l- 
Indie£. 

CAMAIEU,  or  Cambhuia,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
fiune  wi^  canza.    See  the  prmxding  article. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  a  term  in  painting,  when  there  is 
only  one  colour,  the  lights  and  Ibades  being  of  gold,  or 
on  a  golden  aad  azofc  gRNiad.  It  is  cUcijr  vM  to  re- 
prcfent  baflb- relievos. 

CAMALDULIANS,  a  religio  :  f  r ;  r  founded  by  St. 
Ritrmawldi  in  a  little  jpUiik  on  tbe  Mount  Apenninet  cwled 
Camahfadi,  fitua«Bd  in  the  ftate  of  FloicDce. 

The  maimer  of  life  firfl  enjoined  this  orJcr,  w:;,  that 
they  dwelt  *n  feparate  cells,  ard  met  together  o;ily 
the  time  of  prayer :  fome  of  them,  during  the  two  Icnts 
of  tbe  jut,  oMmwd  an  inviolable  iiknce ;  and  otbera, 
for  the  ^Mce  of  an  bundnd  days.  On  Sundays  and 
Thurfdays  they  fed  on  herbs,  and  the  reft  of  the  week 
only  on  bread  and  water.  Thefe  oonftititttons  were, 
however,  a  little  moderated  fomctime  aftcrwaids.  Tbis 
hermitage  is  now  accounted  very  rich. 

CAMB£R£0-DECiC,  is  a  deck  that  lies  irregular, 
being  bidMr  ">  one  place  than  «notber»  and  eoofequeotly 
very  nnift  for  a  (hip  of  war. 

CAMBI  r  T,  or  Camlet,  -i  \^l^<ii  fluff,  compofcd  of 
a  warp  and  jvoot,  which  is  nianutatttured  qu  a  looo^  with 
two  treddlcs,  as  linens  arc. 

Tbere  are  cambiets  of  Sateal  ftrts,  foiBS  of  coats  bair, 
bedi  in  tbe  warp  and  weaf  i  others,  in  whlcb  me  warp  is 
of  hair,  and  the  woof  half  hair  and  half  flk)  others 
again,  in  which  both  the  warp  and  the  woof  arc  of  wool; 
and  iaftly,  fome,  of  wh  the-  wjrp  is  of  wool  and  the 
woof  of  thread.  Some  arc  dyed  in  the  thread,  others  are 
dyed  in  tbe  piece,  others  are  marked  or  mixed  ;  fome  are 
ftriped,  fame  waved  or  watered,  and  iiaow  figured. 

Cambiets  are  proper  for  ievad  vfes,  aocording  to  their 
diiicrent  kinds  and  qualities:  fome  fcrvc  to  make 
jnents  both  for  men  and  women  i  lome  for  bed  curtains ; 
others  tur  huuHiold  furniture,  &c. 

CAMiXi,  Caauhh  in  cooltmr*  a  pnu  of  ijuadrapeds, 
of  the  ofder  of  the  pecora ;  dimnguimed  from  the  rm  by 
liaving  no  horns. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  camel,  properly  fo  called, 
with  two  bunches  on  its  back  ;  the  dronadary,  or  camel 
wicb  a  fittsle  bunch ;  the  glama,  or  Peruvian  camel,  with 
m.  ^bbofe  breaft  and  even  back  }  and  the  paoos,  or  camd 
W^tth  no  gibbofity  at  all. 

The  camel  is  larger  than  the  dromedary,  and  covered 
vt'  itl'  J  fine  fur,  fliortcr  as  well  as  fofter  than  that  of  the 
ox  kind  :  only  about  the  braiKhes  there  grow  hairs  nearly 
«  foot  long.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia,  particularljr  of  Bac- 
trim and  makes  an  ensMlleot  beaft  of  burden. 

CAM£LEON,  or  am JUCOff,  in  ecology.  See  the 
jirticle  Chamjelkos-. 

CAMhLLlA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants]  the  (lower 
confiltf  of  iiiie  ovatfid  petals,  wmucaed  vcrtkaliy  at 
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the  bafe ;  the  fruit  is  a  tnrbinsttd,  ligtioA*,  and  furfMnd 
capfule  I  the  feeds  are  numerous  and  foall. 

CAMELOPARDALIS,  in  zoolc^,  a  creature  of  the 
deer  kind,  otberwife  called  snrnapa.    See  the  aitidc 

ZeRNAPA. 

CAMERA  Obscura,  in  optics,  a  machine  for  exhi- 
biting tbe  pidure  of  a  landfcape,  itc  in  ta  natural  co- 
hnin. 

The  camera  obfcura,  or  darkened  chamber,  is  made 
after  two  dirtcrcnt  methods;  one  is  the  camera  obfcura, 
or  darkened  chamber  at  large  ;  that  is,  any  large  room  or 
chamber  made  as  dark  as  poffiUe,  lb  as  to  exclude  the 
light  in  every  part  except  a  fmal!  eircotar  bole  !n  the  win- 
dtnrflitttter,  where  a  Irns  fixed  in  a  ball  is  plac^^J.  The 
other  camera  obfcuia  is  imni!  ;  and  thence  often  called  a 
portable  camera  f)b!ciira,  from  its  bciiip  carrii-d  from 
place  to  place,  for  taking  a  perfpcdlive  view  of  any  pro- 
pofed  place  or  part  of  the  country. 

Plate  XXXi.  exhibits  both  Ibrts  of  tbefe  darkened 
cbanibers. 

The  upper  compartment  of  the  plate  repreft  nts  a  f-r- 
race,  on  which  arc  pUctd  two  portable  machines  of  this 
kind. 

Fig,  I.  is  a  portable  camera  obfcura,  in  the  form  of  a 
fedan  chair,  bating  a  door  behind.  A,  a  (m»\\  fquare 

turret,  in  which  a  mirrour  is  placed.  B,  the  mirrour, 
either  of  glafs  or  metal.  C,  the  tube  in  \vh:c'i  thr  lens 
is  t.ifitned.  1),  the  table  on  which  the  dcfuincr  ldv^  hi* 
paper  to  receive  the  images  of  the  objects.  "  t,  the  dc- 
figner's  feat.  F,  F,  le<fgcs  of  wood  for  ftrcngthening 
and  darkening  the  machine.  G,  G,  G,  other  ledges 
faflened  to  tbe  door,  in  order  to  exclude  the  light  when 
the  door  is  Oiut. 

2.  another  camera  obfcura,  more  portable  than 
the  former,  in  the  Ibtm  of  a  pavilion  }  it  is  placed  upon 
a  ubie,  which  is  no  jMit  of  die  machine.  It«ai  tbe  fame 
ufe,  and  the  apparatus  OB  tbe  top  is  ttM  fiune  as  in  the 
father. 

Fi£.  3.  a  lateral  fcflion  of  the  firil  camera  obfcura,  on  a 
larger  fcale.  The  parts  arc  the  fame  as  fg.  1.  and  are 
marked  with  the  fame  letters  of  reference.  To  which 
muft  be  added,  that  H  K  is  an  tfon  rod,  fiiftencd  to  the 
frame  of  tbe  mtrrour  B,  By  a  turning  joinr,  and  ro  the 
frotJt  of  the  camera  by  a  female  fcrew  at  K.  C  is  the  tube 
containing  the  lensj  between  this  and  I  1  1  |<t-r  tube  is 
a  male  icrew,  by  which  both  are  faftcncd.  LM,  part 
of  one  of  the  poles  by  which  the  machine  is  carried. 

Fig.  4.  a  board  of  wood  covered  with  white  paper. 

Fig  5.  a  frame  for  keeping  the  flicet  of  paper  firm  and 
ftcady  on  the  board. 

fi7.  6.  rcprtlcnts  the  large  camera  obfcura,  where 
A  li  C  D  IS  the  profpea  of  a  houfe,  trees,  &c.  E  F,  a 
darkened  room,  or  camera  obfcura  |  on  one  fide  is  tbo 
pidure  GH,  of  the  above  ^ew,  inverted,  lisraied  by  a 
convex  lens  in  a  ball  fixed  before  a  bole  in  the  oppoAie 
fide  IK  at  V. 

Having  dtfcribcd  the  two  forts  of  Jarkeni  d  chamber*, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  enumerate  fome  particulars  which 
muft  be  attended  to  in  this  phflofophical  contrivance. 

Firft,  That  the  lens  be  extremely  eood,  or  free  from 
any  veins,  blebs,  &c.  which  may  dtttort  or  blcmifh  the 
picture. 

Secondly,  T^at  the  lens  be  placed  direflly  againft  the 
obje<3  whofc  pi£ture  you  would  have  perfe£\ly  formed  ta 
connmplatc  j  ftjr  if  the  glaft  has  any  other  pofition  to 
the  objeA,  the  image  will  be  very  impcrfcdl,  indiftind, 

and  con fu fed. 

Thirdly,  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  ball  be  fuffi- 
ciemly  !.irc;c,  and  the  tranic  m  which  it  is  placed  not  tort 
thick,  that  fo  there  be  fuihcicnt  room  for  turning  tbe 
ball  every  way  to  take  in  as  many  objrds  as  poffible,  and 
to  render  the  ufe  thereof  more  compleat. 

Fourthly,  The  lens  ought  to  be  of  a  juft  magnitude 
or  aperture  ;  for  if  it  be  too  fmall,  the  image  will  be  ob- 
fcure,  and  the  minute  parts  not  viiible  at  a  ditbnce  (or 
want  of  requifite  light.  On  the  oth«;r  hand,  if  the  aprir* 
tare  be  too  large,  tbe  image  will  beconfufed,  and  become 
indiftinft  by  ton  much  light. 

Therefore,  fifthly,  if  by  expcrienre  we  find  that  an 
aperture  of  two  inches  diameter  is  belt  for  a  lens  of  tlx 
fen  local  Mance,  thea  the  diameter  of  any  other  len< 
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t>( 7k  different  focal  diftancc,  ought  to  be  inthefubduplicatc 
ij'io  of  fix  fci  the  faid  focal  diltaoce,  that  the  object,  or 
its  image  rather,  may  be  cciuaUy  bright  atjd  diftindt  in 
both. 

Sixthly,  We  otight  not  to  attempt  to  exhibit  a  pi£lurc 
orobjefls  in  a  dai^  room*  onlefi  the  fun  fhines  upon,  or 

ftroncly  illuminates  the  objefls  ;  for  mere  iljy  light  is 
not  fufitcicnt  for  this  purpofc,  the  grcitcil  bfjMi\  in  diis 
phznomenon  being  the  cxquifite  appearance  and  con- 
Crafts  of  ligha  anii  (hadows,  none  of  which  ran  appear 
but  from  an  obje^  placed  in  the  fun-beans,  without 
which  every  thhig Ux^  tbrk  and  duil, and sukes  «  dif- 

agret-ablf  figure. 

'riicrct'orc,  K  venthly,  the  winJfiW  or  ihc  fiJe  of  t^ic 
room  where  the  fcioptic  ball  i<i  uled,  ou^ht  to  look  to- 
wards that  quarter  diretilly  upon  whi(h  the  fun  {hines, 
^tt  fo  the  illuminated  fide*  of  objcds  may  pnttnt 
theinrdm  to  the  )eni,  and  appear  more  glorious  in  the 
pidure. 

Eighthly,  It  is  eafy  to  infer,  that  the  bed  time  of  the 
day  for  this  experiment  is  about  noon,  bccaufe  the  fun- 
beams  are  Itrongeft,  and  of  courfe  the  pifiure  moft  lumi- 
nous and  diftinS :  atfo  that  a  north  window  •*  the  beft ; 
though  for  v  cwing  the  (hadows  in  great  pcrfieiftton(  an 
caft  or  well  wir.dnw  will  anfwer  the  end  beft. 

Ninthly,  As  the  image  iji  fonncJ  only  by  the  rcflcflcd 
ravs  of  the  fun,  ih  due  care  fliould  be  taken  that  none  of 
the  (un'i  dircd  rays  fall  on  the  lens  in  the  window  $  for 
if  they  do,  they  will  by  mixing  with  the  fomer  greatly 
difturo  the  {Houre,  and  render  it  very  confufed  and  un> 
pleaf.int  to  view. 

i  enthly,  As  white  bodies  reflet^  the  incident  rayi 
moft  copioufly,  and  black  ones  abforb  them  moft  ;  fo,  to 
nake  the  pidure  moft  perfe^l,  it  ought  to  be  received 
upon  a  very  white  furface,  as  paper,  painted  doth,  a 
wall,  Jlc.  bordered  round  with  black  ;  fo  that  the  colla- 
teral rays  which  come  from  on  each  iide  the  object  may 
he  fliHud,  and  not  fuSeied  to  diftiub  the  pidwe  by  re- 
fiediion. 

Thcfe  are  the  neccflary  precautions  for  the  due  or- 
dering of  the  various  circumftarcr>,  oi  this  experiment- 
We  fliall  now  enumerate  the  principal  phznomena  of 
the  dark  criainber.  The  firfl  ot  which  is,  that  an  cxjQ 
and  every  way  liiiiilir  image  is  formed  ot  an  external  ob- 
^<£i  \  for  penciU  of  rays,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  ob- 

}e£ti  will  repjrefent  thofc  pointt  in  fuch  a  manner  and  po> 
itioii,  as  will  be  very  proportional  and  correfpondent  in 
their  refpeclivc  pofitiuns  aihi  d  dunces  in  the  objcd  j  fo 
that  the  whole  ui  tlu;  invagt  bear  an  exaA  fimilitude 
or  likcncfs  of  the  objc«5l  in  t  ve:y  rcfpctt. 

The  feconJ  phjcnomcnon  is,  that  the  -maec  will  bear 
|he  fiune  proportion  to  the  objeA,  whether  a  line,  fuper- 
^cietf  or  folid,  as  their  diftances  from  the  gU(s  refpeAi ve- 
ly :  this  is  evident  from  what  will  be  obferved  under  Cmvtx 
I,£Ns.  Hence  the  larger  the  focal  diH-iiicc  of  the  ^lafs 
the  more  ample  will  be  the  picture  of  the  fame  obje^,  but 
the  Icfs  will  be  the  fpMe  or  compa&  the  plan,  or  rc- 
jpedive  view. 

The  third  phsnomcnon  is»  dut  the  image  or  picture 
of  the  objccl  I.  inverted  ;  and  this  is  not  the  c^vL\  of 
the  glafs,  tut  li.c  crofTmg  the  rays  in  the  hulc  through 
which  they  pafs  into  the  room  ;  for  if  a  very  ftnsll  hole 
was  made  m  the  window-ihutter  of  a  darkened  room,  the 
objc^s  without  would  be  all  feen  inverted,  thofe  which 
come  from  the  upper  MItof  the  obje^  going  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  im.-.gc,  and  Vta  vtrfa.  All  that  the  glafs  docs 
js  to  reader  the  image  diftiiidt,  by  convLrj^'in^  the  ravi 
of  every  pencil  to  their  proper  focus  in  the  picture,  the 
pofitioii  of  each  point  being  the  fame  as  before. 

llie  fourth  phenomenon  i»  the  motion  or  reft  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  piAure,  according  as  thofe  in  the  ob« 
jeit  arc  in  either  fl.ite.  The  rcafon  of  this  is  very  obvi- 
ous ;  and  this  is  what  givt-  '  lile  and  fpint  to  the  painting 
and  portraits  of  nature,  and  is  the  only  particular  inimi- 
table by  art.  And,  indeed,  a  mote  critical  idea  may  be 
formed  of  any  movement  in  the  piiflurc  of  a  darkened 
room,  than  from  obfcrving  the  motion  of  the  obje<^t  it- 
fclf :  for  inftunce,  a  ni2n  walking  in  a  picture  appears  to 
have  ;in  undulating  motion,  or  to  rife  up  and  down  every 
Jtcp  be  takes  }  whereas  nothing  of  this  kind  is  obferved 
in  the  man  bimfel^  as  viewed  by  dw  naked  eye^ 


The  fifth  phenomenon  is  the  colouring  of  the  0{nit 
pifi'irc  i  r',  I  rv  picn-  ot  i^ll,l^^.■rv  has  it*  proper  tints  and 
colours,  and  thofe  always  hetgntcnrd  and  rendered  more 
intenfe  than  in  the  objed  ;  fo  that  in  this  refpedt  it  is  an 
improvctnent  of  nature  itfelf  }  whereas  the  art  of  the 
greateft  tnafter  can  only  pretend  to  a  diftant  refemblanoe 
and  faint  imitation.  'I'he  reafon  why  the  ima  jr  is  co- 
loured is  bccauCe  the  fcvcr.il  points  of  thcobicct  r cfledling 
fcvcral  forts  of  coloured  rays  to  tnc  piafs  thofc  rays  wiH 
give  a  reprefentttion  of  thofe  fcvcral  parts  refpeoivdy, 
aiid  in  their  own  colour,  and  therefore  in  thofe  of  the  «• 
jeAi  but  thofe  colours  w.n  be  heightened*  bccaufe  tbcy 
arc  CFOnded  bto  a  lefs  fpacc. 

The  fixth  phenomenon  is  the  claro  c'' i^r  ,  a?  the 
kalum  call  it}  that  is,  the  intcnfity  of  light  and  lliadow 
in  the  picture :  and  this  as  well  as  the  colouring  is  greatly 
heightened,  above  what  it  is  in  the  objeA,  by  realba  of 
the  lefler  area  of  the  pifluiv.  Here  every  light  and  evtry 
fltade  is  expreft'ed  in  its  proper  degree,  trom  the  mod  bril- 
liant in  the  one  to  the  molt  jetty"  blick  of  the  other,  in- 
clufivc  of  a  wonderful  variety  in  the  feveral  parts,  anfing 
from  tne  dili'ercnt  fiiuations  of  the  feveral  parts  of  theob* 
jc£f,  and  the  dllierent  angles  of  reflefiion.  A  juft  iiwta> 
tioo  of  nature  in  the  diftribution  of  light  and  (nadows  is, 
perhaps,  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  art  of  painting,  ind 
on  which  its  greateft  perfection  depends. 

The  feventh  phenomenon  is  the  optical  perfpedive, 
or  projeSion  of  the  image,  which  is  not  in  piano,  or  on  a 
plane,  as  in  common  perfpedive,  but  on  a  fioAce  de> 
fcribed  by  the  revolution  of  a  oonie  f^dion  about  its 
axis;  therefore,  though  in  pcnt  .l  a  p'ine  fnrfjcc  it 
made  ufe  of,  and  may  do  very  well  in  large  rrprefenta> 
tionsi  yet  in  fmaller  ones,  as  tbofe  of  the  portable  Gl« 
meta's,  it  is  neccflary  to  have  the  image  or  pidnrecoaw 
plete,  or  every  where  well  defined,  that  k  be  recti  ml 
upon  the  furface  of  an  elliptic  figure,  and  fuch  as  is  fuitcd 
to  the  middle  diftance  of  the  obje^^s :  but  this  is  a  nicety 
which  few  will  think  worth  rr^ardin:;,  whodowaaim 
at  a  very  great  accuracy  indeed  in  what  they  do. 

Wclhall  Anifh  tbiafubjefl  with  an  obfervaciontbttmay 
be  ufeful  to  pertbns  concerned  in  drawing}  and  that  u, 
that  if  an  ol^eA  be  placed  jitil  twice  the  fbcal  diflance 
from  the  glafs  without,  the  iniapc  will  be  formrd  it  the 
fame  diifanee  from  the  glafs  within  the  room,  and  con- 
fcquently  will  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  objed  itfclf. 

CAMERARIA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  piams,  dw 
Aowerof  wbicb  is  a  petal  of  a  fuimel-fbrm,  with  a  cy- 
!in[^raceou5  !r>ng  tube,  vcntrirofe  both  at  the  bafe  andttte 
top,  a  plane  limb  divided  into  five  hnceolated  fegments: 
the  fruit  is  comjiofed  of  t\vo  oblon;:  folhck-s,  btnt  hon- 
zontaily,  obtiife  »t  both  cads,  and  feriding  om.  a  tobeon 
each  fide,  near  the  bjfei  they  have  one  cell,  with  one 
valve,  contavmig  niHBCtoua,  oval,  and  imbricated  feeds, 
infeTted'Ift  »' large  oval  membrane,  at  the  bafe. 

C  A  M  ER  AT£D,  among  builders,  the  fiune  with  swite' 
ed  or  arched. 

CAMERONIANS,  a  party  of  prdbyterians,  which 
fprung  up  in  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  IL 
They  affirmed  that  the  kbg  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the 

crowri,  by  breaking  the  folemn  league  and  covenant, 
which  were  the  ttrmson  which  he  received  it.  II.c-t 
pretended  both  to  dethrone  and  excommunkstr  )i  m  j 
and  broke  out  into  an  open  rebellion.  Upon  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  were  reconciled  to  the  kirk,  and  their  pftscb- 
ers  fubmitted  to  the  genera)  aflembly  of  ilie  chucb  of 
Scotland,  in  i6qo. 

CAMl.'-ADb,  In  the  ar'  of  war,  an  attack  by  furpri  ate 
in  the  iii|.;ht,  or  at  the  break  of  day,  when  the  enemy  i» 
fuppojfd  to  be  %-bed< 

CAMl&ARDS,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  cbe 
Calvinlfts  of  the  Cevennes«  who  formed  a  lesgoe,  anti 
took  tip  .\rmi  In  tluir  nw::  defence,  in  if'HR. 

CAiVU.K  r,  or  L'AMiitrT.    Sec  the  aniclc  Camb- 

LET. 

CAMLETINE,  a  fliaht  ftuff,  matkof  hair  and  coarfe 
filk,  in  the  manner  of  camblet'   It  is  now  out  of 

falhion. 

CAMOMILF.    See  the  article  Cham.cmelum. 

C.\MP,  the  prrnirid  upon  which  ?n  arin\  y.w'h  tScir 
tents.  Xt  is  marked  out  by  the  quarter-mailer -general, 
who  appoints  cveiy  regtment  their  ground. 
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The  chief  advantages  to  be  minded  in  chooltrtg  a  camp 

for  an  army,  are  to  have  it  near  the  watef)  in  a  country 
cf  forage,  where  the  foldicrs  may  find  wood  tor  drcfling 
their  vidua!-.  ;  thar  it  have  a  free  communication  with 

irartiions,  and  with  a  country  from  whence  it  may  be 
upplied  with  provifions ;  and,  if  po(Eble,  that  it  be  fi- 
tnaied  on  a  riling  ground  in  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  fielides, 
the  ndvantfl^  of  the  ground  ought  to  l>e  confidrred,  as 
tnarl})f<,  wtxiJ?,  river':,  and  iticlolurcs  ;  anJ  if  the  camp 
be  near  the  cucmy,  with  no  river  ur  march  to  cover  it, 
ihc  araiT  ought  to  be  intrenched.  An  army  always  en- 
camps fronting  tbe  enemy }  and  generally  in  two  lines, 
running  parallel  about  five  hundred  yairds  diftmnce,  the 
horfe  and  dragoons  on  the  wings,  and  the  foot  in  the 
center  :  fomctimcs  a  body  of  two,  three,  or  four  brigades 
is  encamped  behind  the  two  lines,  and  is  called  the  body 
of  rcfervc.  The  artillery  and  bread  waggons  are  generally 
encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  two  tines.  A  battalion  of 
foot  i«  flowed  eighty  or  an  hundred  pace*  for  its  canp  j 
and  thirty  or  fiiM-ty  for  an  tntcrval  betwixt  one  battalion 
and  anotlicr.  A  fquadron  cf  horfc  ii  allowed  thirty  for 
its  camp  and  thirty  tor  id  interval,  &iid  more  if  the  ground 
will  allow  it. 

The  diQ>ofitibn  of  the  Hebrew  encampment  was  at 
lirft  hdd  obt  by  Ood  himfelf :  their  camp  was  of  a  tjua- 

dranjular  form,  fiirioundrd  with  an  inclofure  of  the 
heigh:  of  ten  hands  breadth.  It  m  ide  a  fquarc  of  twelve 
miles  in  compir^,  about  the  tabcrnaclt;  ;  and  within  this 
was  another,  called  the  Levites  camp.  The  Greeks  had 
alfo  their  camps^  fortified  with  gates  and  ditches.  The 
L  .iccd.i-m onians  made  their  camp  of  a  round  'ucu'e,  look- 
ing  upon  that  as  the  molt  perfed  and  defenfible  of  any 
form:  vk  are  not,  however,  to  Imagine,  th.it  they 
thought  this  form  lo  cflcntial  to  a  camp,  as  never  to  be 
difpcnfed  with,  when  the  circumftance  of  the  i^aoe  re- 
quired it.  Of  the  teft  of  the  Grecian  camps,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  mbft  valiant  «f  the  foldiera  were  placed 
at  the  extremities,  the  reft  in  thtr  middle.  Thus  we  learn 
from  Homer,  that  Achillci,  and  Ajax  were  polled  at  the 
end^  of  the  camp  be  foic  I'roy,  aa  bulwarkt  oo  each  fide 
of  the  reft  of  the  princes. 

The  camps  of  the  Romails  wtre  generally  of  an  exaQ 
fquarc  form,  or  clfe  oblong  i  thou^  this,  without  doubt, 
was  often  accomtnodatea  to  the  fituatlon  of  the  place. 
They  Were  always  foaified,  and  a  very  cxaA  difciplinc 
nuiotaiocd  in  them,  in  order  to  prevent  furprizes  from 
^e  enem^. 

CAWr  is  alfo  ufed  bv  the  Siwnefe,  and  fame  other  na- 
tions in  the  Eaft-IodieB,  »  the  name  of  the  qiiarten 
v-hlch  they  sSgnto  the  foieignefs  who  coNiie  |»  trade 

with  them. 

In  thefc  camps,  every  nation  forms,  as  it  were,  a  par- 
ticular town,  where  they  carry  on  all  their  trade,  not 
only  keeping  all  their  wareboufes  and  Oiops  there,  but 
alfo  Jive  in  thefe  camps  with  their  whole  families.  The 
Kuropeans,  however,  are  fo  far  indulged,  that  at  Siam, 
and  almoil  every  where  elfe,  they  may  live  cithnr  in  the 
cities  or  (uburb>,  as  they  iball  judge  moft  convenient. 

fifing  C.\.MP»  the  ground  OD  which  »  4y*"S  ^"'X 
encamp. 

CAwr-DtsiAsu  are  chicly  a  WlioiisfcMr,  oMlignant 
frvc  r,  fcurvy,  fluxes,  &&  Sw  '^  atlicliea  Firuand 

Campaign. 

Camp-Hospital.    See  Hospital. 

CAMPAIGN,  in  the  art  of  war,  denotes  the  fpacc  of 
time  that  an  army  keeps  the  field,  or  b  encamped,  in  op- 

pofition  to  quarters. 

Concerning  the  hcalthincfs  of  the  different  feafons  of  j 
a  campaign,  the  in'_'rniou>  Ijr.  Prin^le  ba^  the  foltowm^;  ; 
obfervaiions :  the  firli  tortnight  or  three  weeks  is  always 
ficklyt  xftcr  which  the  fickiicfs  decrcafes,  and  the  men 
enjoy  « tolerable  ftate  of  health  throughout  the  fummer, 
unleB  they  get  wrf  eloaths.  The  moft  ficMy  part  of 
the  canipaicn  is  t  iwards  the  end  of  Auguft,  while  the  ' 
days  arc  llili  hot,  but  the  nights  cold  and  damp,  with  fogs 
atiddews;  then,  if  not  fooner,  the  dyl  -ntcry  prevails ; 
and  though  its  violence  is  over  by  the  beginning  of  Odo- 
Iter,  yet  the  remitting  fever  gaining  ground,  continues 
throughout  the  reft  of  the  campaign,  and  never  entirely 
ccaics,  even  in  winter  auaitcrs,  till  the  frofts  begin.  He 
liinwife  obfcf  ves,  that  the  laft  fortnight  of  a  campai(ji«  if 


prdtraded  till  the  beginning  of  November,  is  attended 

with  more  ficknfffs  th.in  ihc  two  frfl  months  of  the  en- 
campment i  fu  that  It  is  better  to  take  the  held  a  fortnight 
I'oonet ,  in  order  to  return  into  winter-quarters  lb  muclt 

the  earlier. 

As  to  winter-espedjtions,  though  fevere  in  appearance^ 
he  tells  us,  tKey  are  attended  with  little  ficknels  if  the 
men  hiiveftroiig  Ihoes,  warm  quarters,  fuel,  and  provi- 

i  linns  cn<)ii;'h. 

}  CAiMPANlFURM,  or  Campanulated,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  flowers  refembling  abell ;  a charaderillic; 
whereon  Touroelort  eflablifbes  otK  of  his  daffes  of 
plants. '  See  the  article  Botahy: 

The  word  is  cotrp-^  jn  of  die  Litib,  tuas/mw,  s 
bell,  and  ftrma,  rcicniblin4.e. 

Of  campnniform  Howcrs,  we  meet  with  four  varieties. 
I.  The  bell-flower,  properly  fo  called.  2.  The  oblong 
or  tubular  bell-flower.  3.  The  bell-flower  expanded  t3 
a  great  lindth  at  the  mouth,  and  confrauently  refembling 
a  mfab.  4.  The  globular;  or  roundim  bell-flower ;  the 
mouth  of  which  is  narrower  than  its  belly. 

CAMPANULA,  bell-flower,  in  botany,  a  pcnus  of 
plants  the  flower  of  which  coniifts  of  a  campanulated 
fingle  petal  {  the  hafe,  broad  and  impertious}  the  limll 
li|;htly  divided  into  five  broadj  acute;  petalous  fegments. 
The  nefiarium  is  fttuatcd  in  the  bottom  of  the  carolla, 
and  is  formed  of  hvc  acute  cnnnivent  valves.  1  11!;  fruit 
is  an  angulatcd  roun.l:(h  capfule,  witl)  three  or  five  cells, 
and  having  I'o  many  foramina  in  the  fides,  for  letting  out 
the  feeds.  The  feeds  are  sluoKlOttS  and  fianll,  and  the 
receptacle  fixed  and  columnar. 

CAMPEACHY  Wood,  Camptdoi  in  botany,  the  fame 
w  I  [  h  the  hKmatbxylum  of  LinoKus,  oiherwifecalled  log- 
wood. 

it  is  brought  to  us  in  lafgjt  and  Aiek  blocks  or  logsj 
and  is  the  heart  only  of  thetreewhicih  Moduces  it.  it  is 
very  heavy,  and  remarkably  hard.   It  is  not  cafily  cut, 

but  it  fplits  pretty  readily  in  a  Innpjtudinal  dirrfiiofj. 

Campeachy-wood  mull  be  thofen  in  large  and  thick 
pieces,  found,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  has  been  long 
known  among  the  dyers ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has 
been  introduced  iifto  medicine.  It  is  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent adrin^ts  ■■>d  is  given  in  form  of  an  etttrafi^  iit 
diarrhoeas,  with  very  great  fiiccefs. 

CAMPHOR,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  body  of  a  par- 
ticular nature,  being  a  mixed  fubftance,  dry,  whiter 
tranfpaniat  and  bnnlc»  and  of  s  very  penctraiiag 
fmell. 

There  are  fundry  Indran  plants  from  which  cfamphors 

are  obtain.ibic,  but  only  two  whirh  .ifFord  any  largequan- 
tity,  and  from  which  this  commodity  is  commonly  pre- 
pared, one  growing  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the  other  in 
Japan,  a«  particularly  about  Satfuma.  The  firft  is  called 
by  Breynius  tamphiriftra  Sumalrane,  Wr.  the  camphoc- 
tree  of  Sumatra,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  clove-tree, 
but  longer  pointed,  a  large  oblong  fruit,  and  a  verv  large 
cup,  fomcwhat  refembling  a  tulip :  the  latter,  Lamphiriftra 
Jopanica^  lie.  the  camphor-tree  of  japan,  with  bay-iike 
leaves,  a  fmall  globular  fruit,  and  a  verv  fhortcup.  The 
camphor  of  the  Ja^  fpecics  is  the  only  fort  kept  in  th* 
ihops,  the  other  berag  never  brought  into  Europe.  Thte 
tree  is  .^bout  the  fize  of  a  large  lime,  the  flowers  are 
white,  the  fruit  is  a  fmall  red  berry.  All  the  parts  of  ic 
arc  impregnated  with  cam[)hor,  but  the  roots  contain 
moll :  hence  the  roots  are  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  th« 
preparation  of  this  commodity }  though  in  want  of  fuft* 
cienc  quantities  of  thefe,  the  wood  and  leaves  are 
mixed. 

The  camphor  Is  extraflcd  by  diftillation  with  wa'ter  in 
large  iron  pots,  on  which  are  fitted  earthen  heads  ftuffcd 
with  draw  \  greateft  part  of  the  camphor  concretes 
among  the  ftraw  in  its  cryihiUine  form^  and  a  p«rt  like- 
wife  paffes  down  into  the  receiver  aloni^'with  the  water; 
It  is  laid  by  fomc  to  be  cxtrafled  by  fublimation  v.-ithout 
water  ;  but  bv  Inch  a  proccfs,  it  could  not  avuid  receiving 
from  the  woody  matter  an  cmpyreumatic  tmcll,  which 
is  never  found  to  have.  The  roueh  camphor,  as  fixft 
di (lit led,  lodu  much  like  the  grey^TmalUciyfUalled  Eaft-i 
Indian  lalt-pCtpB,  or  like  common  bay-falt :  in  this  ftate^ 
it  is  imported  in  camfters  into  Europe,  particularly  into 
UoUaiid,  and  there  purified  or  refined. 
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Tlie  refining  of  cimphor  was  formerly  one  of  the  ma- 
Ihjfa^urcs  of  Venice,  the  Venetians  beiog  then  the  only 
pco)>le  in  Europe  who  traded  direflly  to  the  Eaft-Indies  : 
but  that  trade  hji  loni^  a:^o  puflcd  into  other  hai»d>  ;  the 
Venetians  now  import  litik  or  no  camphor,  anJ  the  art 
of  refining  k  is  known  oidy  to  the  Dutch.  The  Kn^lifh 
mi  Frepch  Hoport  foaw  rough  camphor,  but  fend  it  to 
Amfterdam  to  be  fcfined,  having  never  been  able  to  fiic- 
cecd  in  the  proccfs  thcmfelvcs.  !  h^vc  hern  in  one  of 
the  largcft  rclincrifs,  in  which  there  wcie  fifty  furnaces, 
all  managed  by  women  ;  and  have  feeu  the  whole  opera- 
tion after  the  matter  had  been  put  into  the  vellcls,  bt*t  no 
one  b  permitted  to  fee  it  before.  The  purification  is 
cA'eAed  by  fublimation,  but  doubtlcCs  fome  additional 
matter  is  made  ufc  of  for  keeping  down  the  impurities  of 
the  camphor.  The  fublimation  is  pcrfcirmcJ  in  low  flat- 
bottomed  glafles  placed  in  fand;  the  camphor  concretes, 
in  the  upper-part  of  the  belly  of  the  glafs,  into  a  fidid 
cake,  which,  alier  the  vefiei  haa  been  broke,  i>  p«red 
with  a  knife,  and  b  bow  the  refined  CMOpbor  of  the 


Gr 


ius  has  given  a  good  aocouM  of  die  l 


thod  of  managing  the -fublimation 

Pure  camphor  is  a  dry,  colourlcfs,  tranfparerit  mofs,  in 
^ipearance  refeinbliog  a  (alt,  fo  light  as  to  fwim  on  wa- 
ter, moderately  compad,  yet  eaiv  to  break,  though  not 
reducible  by  itfelf  into  fine  powder,  foft,  and  as  it  were 
faponaccoui  to  the  touch ;  when  rubbed  betwixt  the  &i- 
gcrs,  of  a  Ih  oiiL'  [xnctr-ititig  inicll,  ;ind  an  acrid  aromatic 
talle,  very  eafiiy  lafiaxnmxble,  and  lo  volatile  as  to  exhale 
totally  in  a  warm  air*  Ffora  thcfc  properties,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  canpbor  cannot  be  adulterated,  much  leiii 
counterfeited,  as  fome  ridicakwHy  pretend,  with  tailow, 
mailich,  ami  fpirit  of  wine.  In  ordrr  to  preferve  this  vo- 
latile concrete  from  any  lofs  in  keeping,  the  arKicnts  co- 
vered it  with  certain  feeds,  doubtlcfs  with  a  view  to  the 
more  efiedual  exdudingof  the  air:  iboie  have  been  hence 
nilled  into  an  aUurd  conceit, lliat  t)ie  Teed*  poflfefTed  fooie 
peculiar  power  of  fixing  the  camphor  ;  and  it  is  at  this 
lime  no  uncommon  practice  to  put  up  a  few  linfecds, 
pepper  cor  UN,  J\:c  .  along  with  it.  The  only  method  of 
prefervmg  camphor  is,  to  keep  ic  in  a  cool  place  Iccured 
from  the  air :  if  tied  in  papers  or  bladders,  then  put 
iiiio  leaden  or  tin  canifters,  or  sNa  or  earthen  vcflcb, 
and  let  in  a  cool  cellar,  we  neednot  be  afhud  of  fefinc  a 
fingle  grain  in  many  years.  I  have  kept  camphor  ticd"^in 
^  ox's  bladder  in  the  heat  of  boilmg  water  for  an  hour, 
without  being  able  to  perceive  any  Imell  arifing  from  it 
during  the  cmion,  or  any  diminutionnn  ita  wcighL 
.  Camphor,  confideaed  a*  a  medicine,  b  a  venr  warm 
diaphoretic  and  anttfeptic :  it  does  not  however  neat  the 
conHitution  fo  much  as  might  be  expeAed  from  its  hot 
pungent  lalle.  I  have  been  allured  by  an  eminent  phv- 
BCian,  that  a  fmgle  drop  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  though 
gnierally  containmg  a  little  exprefl'ed  oil,  heats  more  than 
ten  grains  of  camphor,  and  an  ounce  of  Arong  fpirtt  of 
wine,  more  diaa  a  whole  dram.  Camphor  is  employed 
likewife  in  fire-works,  and  in  fun  lry  <  ihcr  arts,  p.irticu- 
brly  for  varnilbes.    Camphorated  \  aiiisfltcs  excellently 

Kferve  both  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  pecu- 
ly  fcfift  worms  and  other  iafcds.  Campltor,  in  fttb» 
ftance,  alfe  laid  among  clethea,  .preferves  them  fram 
■loths. 

Camphor  diflblves  eafily  and  plcntlfullv  in  vinous  fpi- 
HtS,  and  iu  oils  j  four  ounces  of  re-^lifieJ  fpirit  will 
dilTolve  three  of  camphor  :  when  thus  ditioh  ed,  we  need 
not  fear  that  any  part  of  it  will  be  diffipatcd  in  a  warm 
air,  atleaft  till  all  the  fpirit  has  ^halcd  firft ;  for  if  the 
felution  be  rommttied  to  diftillatlon,  the  fpirit  will  all 
dirti!  before  any  of  the  camphor  begin*  to  rife  ;  and  even 
it  fct  on  lire,  the  fpirit  will  hrft  burn  away,  the  campluir 
remaining  untouched  till  the  fpirit  is  all  confumed,  and 
ahen  burning  by  itfelf  with  a  quite  di^itnt,  fmokv,  foocy 
flame.  Among  the  mineral  acidt,  the  nitroui  otfiblvcs 
it  moft  cifily  and  in  largeft  quantity  :  one  part  of  cam- 
phor diliolvcs  readily  in  two  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  but  requires 
three  of  nil  of  vitriol,  with  the  ailllianccot  ditrelUon  :  the 
d'lutcd  vitriolic  acid  does  not  diliolve  it  at  all  ;  and  the 
marine  a^s  fo  languidly,that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  acid  diOblvcs  it  any  otherwife  than  by  vinue  of  a 
portion  of  nitrous  add  inteimiaed.  Vinenr  and  other 
Id  v^atable  acids,  and  alkalioe  BqiKKa»  Save  m cieA 
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The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  ieluttons  afford  fome  mf 
diffimilar  pbsnomena :  the  camphor  ablbrbi  the  own 
concentrated  part  of  the  nitrous  Iptrit,  and  forms  with  it 

a  fluid  like  oil,  which  float ,  0:1  the  fotfaoe  :  with  the*i> 
triolic  acid  it  unites  equably  into  one  uniform  liquor.  To 
the  nitroui  acid  it  fcarccly  gives  any  tinge,  the  oil  beiii' 
but  juft  feofibly  vdlowifb,  whiHl  the  foUitioa  in  thevit 
triolic  acid  b  at  firftamfideraUy  colowcd,  and  on  (bad. 
ing  becomes  more  and  more  fo,  changing  at  laft  to  a  quite 
dark  redJifh-brown.  The  vitriolic  acid,  if  its  quantity 
is  large,  deftroys  the  fmell  of  tlie  camphor,  which  is  not 
cailly  concealed  by  any  other  tnenftruum.  If  water  be 
mixed  with  the  folutiom  made  either  in  Ipir it  of  wiaeor 
in  acids,  the  camphor  ioftantlyUitpafates,  and  leAiotei  its 
original  appearance  and  qualities.  The  addition  of  fdm, 
or  qu;tkl;lvcr,  to  the  r.itrou:.  filuiion,  produces  alike 
efR-d,  liie  ucid  J  itini',  tire;  cjinphor  go,  and  Mtackingtbe 
metal.  It  is  obKi  vable  that  iw  heat  or  cfFervcfoence  arife 
during  the  diflblugoo  of  camphor  ia  tiK  aitroot  aciL 
which  taifes  fo  violent  a  heat  mid cfcnlHiiovwkbcllatU 
oils. 

The  principal  preparations  of  camphor  are,  caaplw* 
rated  fpirit  of  wine,  and  an  oil  of  camphor.  The  canw 
phorated  fpirit  is  no  other  than  a  folution  of  fampher  in 
rectified  fpirit.  Some  have  thought  to  unite  the  am* 
phor  and  fpirit  more  intimately  together  by  diilillatioiu 
but  that  procefs,  inftead  of  uniting,  feparates  them.  HaS- 
man  aad  Rothe  diiccl  fait  of  tartar  to  be  added  pievious 
to  the  dilbllation,  and  promilc,  by  this  method,  a  caoi- 
phorated  fpirit,  which  will  mingle  with  water,  without 
am  feparation  of  the  camphor.  This  indeed  die  fpirit 
win  do  f  for  there  is  fcarccly  any  camphor  i»  it :  it  is  hi 
fome  degree  impregnated  with  the  fmcllof  that  ftrong- 
fcented  concrete  ;  but  the  ^antity  of  actual  camphoe 
that  axifes  with  it  does  not  amount  to  above  two  graina 
in  a  quart :  no  wonder  that  with  lb  iinali  a  prapofdon 
there  flmuld  be  no  feoftble  milkinda  or  pcec^Ntadon. 

There  we  fundiy  oils  of  camphor  prepared  by  dt/HIla. 
tion.  One  is  made  by  difliUiog  camphor  fn>m  red  hole 
or  other  loamy  earths,  and  repeating  the  dilLllation  Irocn 
a  frrfh  parcel  of  the  earth,  till  ^he  whole  of  the  camphor 
is  changed  Intoanoil :  this  oU  has  by  fome  been  gready 
eOeemedy  as  no  camphor  kanm  bom.  it  on  the  admijs* 
tuicofwater.  1  tried  the  pfeoelavrith  half  an  eoace  of 
\  and  two  onnre$/>f  powdered  red  bole,  mixif>g 


them  well  together, 
in  a  retort :  the  cam^ 
and  m  iomt  meafure 
a  fecood  time  Aom 


nil 


•a  U. 


g  them  with  a  gradual  fire 
much  fofter  than  at  fiift^ 
i  and  00  difiilliog  itaicr 
quantity  of  bole,  neat  eat 

half  of  it  became  fluid!  Both  the  Kquor  antf  the  fubl  IGOitC 
being  mixed  with  two  ounces  more  of  b<jlc,  and  thedif- 
tillation  repeated,  the  whole  of  the  camphor  arofc  in  the 
form  of  a  Huid  oil,  with  a  little  water,  weighing  toge- 
ther about  an  OOOM*  A  part  of  the  inflammable  pnaciple 
of  the  camphor  ^pffawB  to  kemaiaed  each  tioie  by  tfar 
ferrugineous  nuttcr  of  die  bole,  all  the  icfidue  bdng  con> 
fiderably  black  and  fparkling. 

Another  oil  of  camphor  is  prepared  by  digefliiig  one 
part  of  camphor  with  fonf  fSIti  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
then  diftilling  them.  Lemeiy  idates,  that  camphor  and 
oil  of  turpentine  are  of  the  fame  degivt  of  ivhtility,  and 
that  they  both  Jiilil  pcifetflly  together.  I  repeated  the 
diftillation  in  licfh  rctoits  Iix  times  fucceffively,  but 
always  found  a  p.iit  of  the  camphor  fuhlimca  by  it'elf. 
There  was  alfo  another  more  scmarkable  feparation  (  a 
portion  of  thcfe  fubtile  volatile  bodiea  remaiaine  every 
lime  at  the  bottom  of  the  retortr  and  proving  ib  Saed  a» 
to  bear  a  red  heat. 

A  third  oil  of  c.imphur  is  made  from  camphor  an<t 
Venice  iiipc,  by  diiliUatiun  and  cohobation,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  foregoing  :  thi»  is  called  by  (isme  Jmm 
uanphtrit  artbrkiaim.  All  the  three  have  Ibmewhat  of  aq 
empyreumatic  odour ;  and,  oonfidercd  m  medidaes,  aro 
of  little  or  no  confequcnce.  Camphnr  is  nncnfthofe 
(InifTS  which  art  cannot  improve,  either  for  mcjicinil 
mechanic  ulirs,  and  whith  i/e  therefore  tLJ  he  t'jvt.T  iti 
their  entire  fubftance,  or  unchajigcd  in  their  cunpoti- 
tion.  All  the  aJBftance  that  the  phyfician  can  in  thiscalb 
expeADnom  the  chemift,  is,  to  difcover  the  moft  oooBKH' 
diottS  means  of  fitting  the  fubjeA  for  exhibition. 

For  ledvciBg  cam^ier  into  powdcryind  tbna  fitting  it 
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for  r«ek  fonm  m  tectAve  powdery  in^FedicMf*  it  flwuld 

he  m  -  flrn^d  'A'ith  a  few  drops  of  rcAificd  fpirit  of  wine, 
whii.h  Will  ftTuder  ic  eafily  pulverablc.  Some  endeavour 
to  impregnate  water  witli  caniplior,  by  letting  the  cam- 
phor on  Are,  and  quenching  it  in  watery  but  this  is  both 
an  unfrugal  andsn  ini  f^cdiaal  method.  The  beil  way  of 
obtaining  a  watery  foiution  of  camphoc  ia  to  grin^  it 
with  alraonds,  in  the  proportion  of  abourfbur  fcruplesof 
altnonds  to, half  a  di.iin  of  camphor ;  by  this  mcun  the 
whole  of  the  camphor  will  be  rendered  lolubic  in  water 
into  the  form  of  an  emulfioo.  By  agitating  and  grinding 
it  with  the  yolk  of  ao  or  m«61a^,  it  becoma  tike- 
wile  miicibw  with  water :  the  yolk  ofone  egg  is  fuficient 
for  about  two  fcruples  of  camphor.  Sugar,  die  common 
intermedium  betwixt  oily  or  rtlmous  bodies  and  water, 
anfwers  leU  cffciiJually  for  camphor,  and  lets  go  much 
fooner  on  the  adiiHxture  of  watery  liquor$,  than  eittier 
almondt  or  yolk  of  eggs.   Ntimaim*s  Chmtjhy. 

Camphor  has  various  ufes  in  fire- works,  varniihes,  and 
medicine.  Inthelaflitisat  prefent  in  high  repute,  efpecially 
in  all  Inflamm.^tory,  putrid,  peAiientiai,  and  manijc.il 
difeates.  it  is  alfo  given  with  advantage  at  the  clofc  of 
ibe  vcoeieal  diftemper,  nuiwd  wkh  Cbe  balfiuns*  or  fine 
.  tunenttnet. 

CAMPtOK,  b  botany,  a  name  fefnctuttes  given  to 

the  lychnis.    Sec  the  .irticic  LvCHKis. 

CAMPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  tpace  of  ground  in  cities, 
left  without  any  buildiiiga,  notuiilikie  imat  we  call  fields 
or  fquares. 

Campus  Maii,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  an  anniverfary 
aflembly  of  our  anccftors  held  on  May-day,  when  they 
confederated  together  for  defence  of  the  kin^;don)  againft 
all  its  enemies. 

Campus  Martius,  among  the  Romans*  a  field  by  the 
fide  of  the  Tyher,  where  the  youth  cxeidM  tbemfclves 
in  warlike  cxereifci.  It  was  ia  called  on  acflount  of  a 
temple  that  flood  on  it,  con<ecnfed  to  tike  god  Mart. 
The  confuls  Brutus  and  Collatinus  made  it  the  place 
for  holding  the  comitia  or  afl'entblies  of  the  people  ;  and, 
in  after-timeay  it  ma  adoraed  with  a  gjieat  quantity  of  fine 

CANADIAN  Piiitg|6^.  We  aie  Indebted  fiw  what 

we  know  of  the  favages  of  Canada,  to  the  baron  de  Hon- 
tan ,  who  refided  amongft  them  near  ten  years.  He  tells 
us,  that  in  fome  converiations  with  them,  which  he  re- 
lates on  the  fubje^^  of  religion,  he  did  not  always  set  the 
better  in  the  dilpute.  It  is,  indeed,  furpriftng,  a  Huron 
flKHild  ufe  all  the  fnbtilty  of  loric  to  combat  the  Cbrif- 
tian  religion,  and  be  as  perftn  in  every  trick  of  the  | 
firhools,  as  it"  he  had  ftudlcd  Scotus.  It  has  hcen  fuf- 
petScd  the  baron  had  a  mind  to  throw  a  ridicule  on  the 
religion  he  had  been  brought  up  in,  and  has  put  argu- 
mcfUiiQ  the  mouth  of  a  favage,  be  daied  not  make  nfe  of 
himfdf. 

Thofe  who  hive  neither  fccn  nor  rcaJ  any  authcniic 
account  of  thefc  fav.Tgr?,  have  conceited  thev  were  co- 
vered with  hair;  lived  i'  the  woods,  like  wild  beads ; 
had  no  fociety,  and  bore  but  the  figure  of  man  :  whereas 
thcfe  ravages  have  really  no  hair  on  their  bodies,  except- 
ing ontheir  head  and  eye-biowa^  which  many  take  pain* 
Co  pull  off :  if  accidentally  a  bair  grows  any  where  elle, 
they  are  careful  to  pluck  it  out,  even  by  the  roots.  They 
are  born  as  white  as  Europeans,  but  their  going  naked, 
daubing  themfelvcs  with  oil,  and  painting  themfelves 
with  difiereat  colours,  which  the  fun  at  lafi  imprinu  on 
their  Ada,  Ifioiis  their  complexion :  they  are  la^  men, 
fupcrior  in  ftaturc  to  us  ,  their  features  arc  regular  ; 
their  nofe  aquiline  ;  arc  in  general  well>fliapcd }  and  it 
is  a  rarity  to  fee  any  aaumg  them  lame,  Umd,  or  de- 

Atfirft  fight,  a  man  would  fcarce  entertain  a  f.n  oura- 
bJe  opinion  of  thefe  favages }  they  have  a  fiuce  look,  a 
rough  deportment,  and  ofl  meeting  each  other,  thcv  are 
fo  iilent,  and  Oiew  fo  little  emotion,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  an  European,  ignorant  ot  their  cudoms,  to 
believe  this  their  manner  of  civility,  and  the  ceremony  in 
f0£tkwa  among  them.  They  make  a  great  jeft  of  our 
eosnpKments,  ufmg  but  few  outward  derooolhatioM  of 
Iciricnefs  i  but  arc,  however,  good,  nffabli;,  ai  d  excrcifc 
CO  grangers  and  the  unhappy  a  charitable  hofpuaiity,  that 
sniiy  ftune  all  the  nattou  of  Enrons ;  and  pollieis  an  tven- 
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ncfs  of  mind  which  is  neidier  altered  l^y  profperity  nor 
advcrfity.  Tins  is  in  a  great  mcafurc  owing  to  their 
want  of  thofe  vices  which  luxury  and  abundance  have 
introduced  amon^  us. 

The  following  arc  the  principal  points  of  their  rcligioa 
and  philofophy. 

1.  All  the  fivages  maintain  there  is  a  Godj  his  ex- 
iftence  they  prove  by  the  formation  of  the  univerfc,  which 
manifcf^s  the  Almighty  power  oi' its  author  i  from  w^hencc 
it  follow*,  fay  they,  that  man  is  not  the  work  of  chance, 
but  of  a  principle  fuperior  in  wifdom  and  knowledge, 
which  they  call  the  great  flpiod.  This  greu  mind  con^ 
tains  all,  appears  in  all,  afis  in  all,  and  gives  motitm  to 
all  things.  In  Qiort,  all  wc  fee,  all  we  lonccivc,  is  this 
God,  who  fuhfifts  without  bounds,  and  without  boily, 
ought  not  to  be  leprelVnted  by  any  figure  whatever,  and 
therefore  tbey  adore  him  in  all  his  works.  This  is  fo 
true,  that  when  they  fee  any  thing  remarkably  fine»  cu- 
rious, or  furprifing,  efpecially  the  fun  and  Ibrs,  they 
break  out  in  this  exclamation  :  Oh  !  great  mind,  wc  fee 
thee  every  whert 

2.  They  fay  the  foul  is  immortal,  bccaufc,  if  it  were 
not,  all  men  would  be  equally  happy  in  this  life;  for 
God,  being  infinitely  pcrfe^  and  wlie»  could  not  ha\'e 
created  fome  for  happinefs,  and  others  for  miferyt  they 
maintain,  that  G  n,  i  ,  cctain  reafons,  above  our  ccjm- 
prehrnfion,  wills,  ili.u  a  ccrt.ua  number  of  btiags  fhc  uld 
fuffer  in  this  world,  that  he  may  recompenfe  them  in  the 
next }  and  therefore  cannot  bear  to  hear  Chriilians  fay^ 
fuch  a  one  was  unhappy,  bccaufc  he  was  killed  or  burnt  g 
aflcrting  that  what  wc  call  unhappioefs,  is  only  in  Ottf 
ideas ;  bccaufc  nothing  is  done  but  by  the  will  of  thia 
infinitely  perfect  Being,  whole  condua  CaO  ndthCT  be 
uncertain  nor  capricious. 

3.  The  Supreme  mind  has  given  men  reafon  to  enable 
them  to  difcern  Mod  Oom  evil,  and  to  follow  the  rulca 
of  juftice  and  wiidom. 

4.  Tranquillity  of  the  fou!  i*  highly  plcafmg  to  ths 
Supreme  mind  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  detcAa  the  tu- 
mult of  the  paiEons,  which  makes  men  wicked. 

5.  Life  is  a  fleep,  death  an  awakening,  which  gives  ua 
intelli^ncc  of  things  vilibleaad  invifible. 

6.  I'he  leafon  of  man  not  being  capable  of  lifting  it- 
felf  up  to  the  knowledge  of  things  above  the  earth,  it  is 
nLcdlcis  and  troublcfonic  to  dive  into  invifible  tiiiiiss. 

7.  After  death,  our  fouls  go  into  a  certain  place,  in 
which  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  good  are  happy,  or 
evil  unhappy  J  becaufe  we  know  not  whether  our  ideaa 
of  huppinefs  and  mifery  coincide  with  thofe  of  the  Su« 
preme  rpi'it  or  mind. 

CAiNAL,  Canaiii,  in  hydrography,  a  kind  of  artificial 
river,  made  for  the  convenience  of  water- cariiage. 

The  Dutch,  or,  if  we  can  believe  the  relations  of  tra« 
vellers,  the  Cbtneft,  who  inhabit  a  country  vaftly  more 
extenfive  than  that  of  the  Dutch,  h.ivc  flicwn  the  great 
advantages  refulting  from  c.inals  to  a  trading  people. 
The  ancients  often  took  great  pains  to  make  a  commu- 
ntcaticn,  by  water,  from  one  place  to  another.  Several 
of  the  kingi^  of  k^pc  havecnoeavouKd  to  join  the  Red- 
fea  with  the  JldedaenMieatt,  bv  a  caaal  opened  from  the 
Red-lea  to  one  of  the  arms  of  tne  Nile,  which  dilcbarges 
itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  Turkiib  cmp;ror 
Soiyman  II.  employed  one  huitdred  and  fifty  thoulaud, 
men  upon  this  bufinefs  to  no  purpofe. 

There  are  ficvcral  large  canals  in  France  i  that  of 
Bricre,  beeun  under  Henry  IV.  and  finiflisd  under 
Lewis  XIlL  cftablifhcs  a  communication  bctwern  tho 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  by  the  Loii>L».  'l  iierc  are'tortv-twrt 
Quices  upon  it;  but  the  greatell  and  nniti  v.ondertul 
work  of  that  kind,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  ot  the  moft 
ufeful,  is  the  junction  ot  the  two  leas,  by  the  canal  of 
Langucdoc,  propofed  under  f  rands  L  but  not  fioiflted 
till  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV. 

C.^NAL,  in  anatomy,  a  duQ  or  paflage  through  which 
any  of  the  juices  flow  .  as  i.  The  femi-circular  canals, 
diftinguifhcd  by  the  epithets  of  the  Isrgcft,  the  middle' 
one,  and  the  leaft,  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  car,  opening 
by  five  orifices  into  the  veftibule.  3.  The  canals  of  the 
auditory  nme,  viz.  the  common  and  larger,  in  which 
there  arc  Imle  apertures  into  the  labyrinth,  and  the  pro- 
per, narrower,  and  Ion       tenninating  partly,  by  a 
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little  aperture  in  the  cavity  of  the  mnium,  anJ  partly 
in  the  aquedud  of  Fallopius.  3.  The  canalis  artcriofus, 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  of  a  fcctus, 
which  ferves  for  a  peculiar  circulation  in  the  fcetus. 
4*  Tlie  mlitl  <ual.  j.  The  canalis  ftmilunari*.  And 
D.  The  cniaBi  venolus.  See  the  article*  FoBTtfS> 
Nose,  Acc. 

Canal  */ thr  Larmitr,  the  ho!]owfd  platlond  or  fufBto 
of  a  cornice,  which  makc5  the  priuient  iDOUGheCle*  Sce 
the  articles  Larmier  and  Soffito. 

Canal  tf  tin  Vtluie,  in  the  Ionic  capita),  the  face  of 
the  circumvolutions  inclofcd  by  a  lidcl 

CANALICULATE,  or  Cakalici;lated,  fame- 
thing  hollowed  in  the  manner  of  a  canal ;  thut»  we  fay* 
a  canaliculated  leaf,  a  canaliculated  (lalk. 

CANARY-BIRD,  PeJ[.r  OmaritnRsy  the  Enplift 
flame  gf  the  whittih  fringilla,  with  tne  wings  and  tail 
pvenfOi. 

Canary  bir(^5  arc  natives  of  the  Canary  THjthJs,  whence 
they  have  got  their  name  ;  hue  the  nic'.ddy  ol  tlitir  mice 
is  To  fwecc,  ih.ic  there  are  U  w  nations  m  Kuropc  wnich 
do  not  keep  them  in  cages,  where  ihcy  very  readily 
biceda 

Canary-Grass.   See  the  article  Grass. 

CAN-BUOY.   See  the  article  Buoy. 

CANCER,  the  cr.ih,  in  zooloiy,  the  name  of  (uie  of 
the  divisions  of  fquillx,  comprehending  all  thotc  with 
ihort  tails.  See  the  article  Sqitii.LA. 

Crabs  arc  a  well-known  Ihell-fiih,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  many  fpecics  as  the  coounon  large  crab,  the 
fpidcr-cr:ib,  ;hi;  Mohict a-cf jb  or  king-crab,  the  little 
wocly-tf;i'L>,  the  pricltly  loiii_;-3rmed-crah,  tiC. 

CaN'CER,  infurgery,  a  rouniiilli  tinrcual  hard  livid  tu- 
mour, generally  ieatcd  in  the  glanduious  parts  of  the 
Iwdy,  and  at  length  appearing  with  turgid  veins,  fhooc- 
tng  out  from  it  fo  as  to  refemUe,  as  it  is  thought*  the 
figure  of  the  crab«filh,  or,  as  others  fa^,  becaulelike  that 
flih,  when  once  it  has  got  hoM,  it  tt  fcaroe  poffible  to 
drive  it  away. 

Cancerous,  or  fcttltioin  tnmoiir*,  often  appear  fpon- 
taneoufl^  without  any  evident  caufe,  and  fcem  peculiar 
to  certain  conflitutionB  ;  at  others,  they  may  be  acci- 

<1enta1,  f^r  proceed  from  fharp  corrcifivc  vr  other  cnagu- 
lating  juices  in  the  body,  criors  in  the  iicm-tuturals,  a 
ftoppagc  ot  the  ncctliary  evacuations,  rontufions,  Oaf>na 
tion,  or  coagulation  of  the  milk  in  the  breaO,  &c.  7'he 
immediate  cattfe  of  a  cancer  feemt  to  be  a  too  corrofive 
rolatile  fait,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  ariienic,  fonned 
by  the  fiagnation  of  humours,  &e.  Stolterfoth  obfervcs, 
that  it  has  been  frequently  cured  by  mercury  and  (aliva- 
tton.  Some  take  an  ulcerous  cancer  to  be  nothing  cite 
but  an  infinite  number  of  little  worms,  which  devour  the 
llelh  by  decrees.  The  cancer  it  allowed  to  be  the  mo(l 
terrible  evil  that  befalls  the  body ;  it  is  ufualiy  cured  while 
vet  a  fmall  tumour  of  the  birfncfs  of  a  liut,  or  at  moft  a 
im.ill  egg,  by  extirpation  ;  when  it  fcizes  the  hreaft,  or 
is  burft  into  an  ulc  er,  amputation  takes  plaec.  It  hc-;;;iii5 
without  any  pain,  and  appears  at  iirlt  like  a  chicory  pea, 
but  grows  apace,  and  becomes  very  painful.  The  cancer 
arifes  principally  on  the  \zK  and  gMndulous  paits,  as  the 
breads  and  cmunfiories  •  it  is  moft  fttituent  in  women, 
cfpecially  fut  !i,  fav.  Stalfrrfoth,  as  are  barren,  or  live  in 
celibacy.  1  he  rcdfon  ot  ifs  appearing  in  ihc  breafis, 
more  than  other  prts,  is,  they  being  full  of  ghnds,  with 
lymphatics  and  blood  vcflels'  among  them,  the  fmaJleft 
contufion,  comprcflion,  or  punAton,  extrtvafiite*  tfaoTe 
!tquor«,  which  grow  hv  degrees  acrimonious  from  the 
cancer.  Hence  the  malicrs  of  the  art  fay,  that  a  cancer 
is  that  in  t!iC  elands  which  a CMICt  Js  in m  bones, and  a 
gangrene  in  the  flelliy  part. 

The  cancer  is,  however,  found  m  other  foft  fpongy 
parts  of  the  body{  and  there  have  been  fonie  found  in 
the  gums,  belly,  neck  of  the  matrix,  ureters,  lips,  nofc, 
cheeks,  abdomen,  thighs,  and  even  the  fnoulders,  as 
Stolterfoth  proves.  A  cancar  aridng  on  the  leg  is  called 
a  lupus  t  or  on  the  face  or  nofe,  a  noli  me  tangere. 
Cancera  are  divided,  according  to  their  feveral  ilages, 
into  oreult  and  open,  or  ulceiaced :  occtilt  cancers  are 
thofc  not  arrived  at  their  ftate,  or  not  yet  burft  ;  ulcerated 
cancers  are  known  by  their  roughncfs  and  fulness  of 
Itolcs,  through  which  tMzea  t  filthy  flinfcing  glutinous 


matter,  frcoucntly  yellowrfli ;  by  their  piincent  piia 
which  refembles  the  pricking  of  pins  ;  by  their  blacjjnet 
the  fwelling  of  the  lips  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  veins  aboj 
it,  which  are  blackifh,  tumid,  and  varicofc  ;  fomctimei 
the  extremities  of  the  blood.  veOLlsve  gnawed  off,  ir.d 
the  blood  tflbes  out ;  in  a  cancer  of  the  weaft  the  adu. 
cent  flclh  n  fometimes  fo  confnnirJ,  th^t  c  rra-,-  j,^ 
into  the  cavinr  of  the  thorax  ;  it  occafion^  a  flow  fiver 
a  loathing,  oftentliAes  &iatingS|  fiMnetinea  admfy,  uA 
laftly  death. 

Some  cancerous  tumours  are  mnreaUe,  othen  fixej. 

fome  inflamed,  others  palifli,  and  attended  with  pain' 
heat,  tenfion,  and  pulfation.  In  their  bprinnint;  they 
arc  fometimrs  no  bigger  than  a  pea,  but  oTien  incrcife 
jir.idua!ly  to  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  egg,  &c.  fomainif» 
alfo  their  growth  is  fudden,  and  at  oHiers  flow,  fo  as  ts 
continue  upim  the  increafe  many  years  together.  Whr-i 
they  ulcerate,  the  fufmuration  is'  generally  partial,  die 
matter  they  difdiaige  fecming  of  an  fll-cdour,  and  verr 
foetid.  ' 

All  cancers  arc  dangerous,  and  fcldom  give  way  to  the 
ulc  of  evacuajing  medicines,  cfpecially  when  ther  lie 
deep,  or  feem  owing  to  a  particular  conftitution  of  die 
patient.  They  alfo  prove  more  diffirult  ;  ■  m  accod- 
"5?  ***  ™*»  "aturc  and  oSrc  ur  ihu  pan  they 
a'ff-a,  the  age  of  the  patient,  c*<:c.  .S'^nie  occult  carjco^ 
|ijrt:ciilarly  ihofc  which  iiappcn  in  the  breads  of  womta, 
may  rcm.im  harmlefs  to  the  body  for  Icveral  years,  and 
vvithout  ulcerating  i  though,  upon  any  external  it»iurv, 
they  may  aftetwaids  increafe,  break,  and  foon  pro^e 
mortal.  In  this  cafe,  every  tliJng  that  fuddrnly  riiiie 
the  velocity  of  the  blood  (hoald  be  carefully  avoided. 

I  he  learne  d  Dr.  Stork,  of  Vienna,  has  publHbed  t«« 
pieces  on  the  virtues  of  cicuta,  or  hemlock,  in  eure  of 
cancers,  and  given  many  remarkable cafts  in  which  it 
was  attended  with  fuccels.  Experiments  o(  the  farrs 
kind  have  aMb  been  made  in  England,  f<;tr.e  of  which 
have  fuccredcJ,  wliile  otheii  l.^ir  totally  failrd  of  fuc- 
cefs  :  fo  that  the  virtues  of  the  hemlock  in  curing  this 
terrible  difcafe  are  not  ftt  pmpesly  eftabltOied.  See 
article  CicUTA. 

CAWren,  in  aftrenomv,  one  of  die  twvlwe  figns  of  the 
zodiac,  rrprrf  nfed  on  the  f; lobe  totheferaiofaci^ 
and  thus  aiji  ttd,       m  books. 

Ptolemy  makes  it  contain  nnlv  thirteen  flars  ;  Tycho 
Brahe  fifteen  ;  Baver  and  Hevelius  twenty-nine^  and 
hJa.-t^ftcad  no  Icfs  tiuui  fevrnty-one. 

II  is  the  fourth  %n,  reckoning  from  arirj,  and  "im 
name  to  one  of  the  quadrants  of  the  ecliptic. " 

T'tp'n  r/'CANCER,  in  aflronomy,  a  ItiFer  circle  of  th; 
fphcre  paraiici  to  the  equator,  and  pafHng  tbroueh  the 
beginning  of  the  fign  cancer. 

CANCEROUS,  fomcthine  belonging  to.  or  panakihe 
of,  the  nature  of  a  cancer.  See  the  article  C  ak  t  er. 

CANDIDATE,  a  peiibn  who  afpircs  t»  finnc  public 
office. 

C.ANDI.K,  a  fmall  taper  of  tallow,  wax,  or  fperma 
ceti ;  the  wick  of  which  is  commonly  of  feveral  threads 
of  cotton,  fpun  and  twilled  together. 

A  tallow-candle,  to  be  good,  muft  he  half  fh-cp?,  and 
half  bullocks  tallow ;  for  nogs  tallow  niiikci  the  candle 
gutter,  and  alwavs  gives  an  ollfenftve  fmcll,  with  a  thick 
black  fmoke.  'I  hc  w  ick  ought  to  be  pure,  fiiiEcientiT 
dry,  and  properly  twilled,  otherwife  the  candle  will  emtt 
an  unconftaitc  vibratory  flame,  which  is  both  preiudicisi 
to  the  eyes,  and  infuftctent  for  the  diftina^  illunun..ti.  n 
of  ohki.s. 

Thirc  are  two  fjrti  of  uilow-candles  ;  the- one  dipped, 
the  f  thi-i  niculded  ;  the  former  arethe  common  ctndles; 
the  latter  arc  the  invention  of  the  Sieur  le  Brege,  at 
Paris. 

A«  to  the  method  of  making  candles,  in  genera!,  a'"fer 
the  tallow  has  been  weighed,  -tid  mixed  in  the  due  pro- 
portions, it  is  cut  into  \, TV  iir,a!]  pnvts  th.tr  ir  n,,".  itx  r 
the  fooner;  for  the  tallow  in  lumps,  as  it  comes  from  the 
butchers,  would  be  in  danger  of  burning  or  turning 
black,  if  it  were  left  too  long  over  the  fire.  Beinrr  jx,. 
fcflly  melted  and  (ktmmed,  they  pour'a  certain  iiirai  iiiv 
rf  w  ater  into  it.pn  poitlona!  •(  to  the  v'^antitv  of  tallo-A-. 
1  his  icr>cs  to  prccijiitaic  to  the  bottom  of  the  velicl 
the  impurities  of  the  tallow  which  may  have  dbiped  the 
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flttmrr.cr.   No  water,  however,  muft  be  thrown  Into  the 

t:il!i  w  liffigned  for  the  thrte  firfl  dip  pines  ;  liccjufe  the 
wii  k,  being  ftill  quite  dry,  would  tmbibe  the  water, 
which  makes  the  candles  crackle  in  burning,  and  renders 
them  of  had  ufe.  The  tailoWt  thus  melted,  is  poured 
into  X  tub  through  x  coirfe  fieve  of  horfe-hafr,  to  purify 
it  flllt  more,  and  may  be  ufed  after  having'  (tooJ  three 
hours.  It  will  continue  fit  for  ufe  twenty- lour  hours  in 
fummer,  and  fit'tccn  in  winter. 

The  wicks  are  made  of  fpuii  cotton,  which  the  tallow- 
clnndJen  hm  in  Oetins,  ami  which  thejr  wind  up  into 
bonoiDS  or  cine* ;  whence  they  are  cut  out  with  an  in- 
ftroment  contrived  on  purpofe,  into  pieces  of  the  length 
of  the  c.-.ndlc  rcqulrtrii  ;  thtn  put  on  tiie  (licks  or  brochcs, 
or  clic  pbced  in  the  moulds,  as  the  candles  .arc  intended 
to  be  cither  dipped  or  moulded.  Wax-candlcs  are  made 
of  a  cotton  or  daxcn  wick,  fliehllj  twifted,  and  covered 
with  white  or  vdlow  wax.  Of  thefe,  there  are  fevenl 
kinds  ,  fomc  of  a  conical  figure,  ufcJ  to  illuminate 
chiirLhis,  and  in  proceffions,  funeral  ceremonies,  &c. 

For  the  method  of  makiog  vaX'Ondk*,  fte  the  aftidc 

W'AX-CttANDLER. 

S/iIf  or  Juiltttt  if  Inch  tf  CANOtB,  is  when,  a  fmall 
piece  of  candle  being  Uehtdl,  the  byftanders  are  allowed 
to  bid  for  the  nierchaodtae  that  it  ftlling  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  candle  i»  out,  die  coonqiodi^  is  adjudged  to  the 

laft  bidder. 

There  is  alfo  ancxONiHIUinication  by  inch  of  candle, 
when  the  finner  ia  allowed  to  come  to  repentance  while 
a  lighted  caitdk  eontlnun  banting  i  but  wfyu  it  j«  con- 
fumed,  he  remaitis  excominuaicMcd  tn  all  iment*  and 

purpofes. 

CANDLE-BnRRY-'l  RKE,  in  botany,  the  Englifh  name 
of  a  fpccies  of  myrica,  called  alfo  the  Virginian  n>yrtle, 
as  being  common  in  that  country* 

From  the  berria  of  this  tree  a  gteen  kind  of  wax  is 
drawn  by  boiling,  whereof  they  make  candles ;  and 
hence  is  (Jr-rived  the  candle  bcrrv-trcc. 

CANDLEMAS,  a  feail  of  the  cnurch  held  on  the 
fecond  day  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  purilication  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  Chriftians,  who  on  that  day  nied  abundance 
of  lights  both  in  their  churches  and  prncrfT^cn;,  in  mr- 
mcry,  m  is  fuppofed,  of  our  Saviour's  bcin^  on  thai 

day  declared  by  Simac,  «*  To  be  a  light  to  Jigbten  the 

"  Gentiles." 

In  imitation  of  this  cuflooi,  the  Roman  catholics,  on 
this  day,  con&cnteall  the  tapers  and  candles  which  they 
ufe  in  their  churches  during  the  whole  year.    At  Rome 

ttu-  popi-  performs  (hat  ceremony  himfelf,  and  Jiflrlbutts 
wax-candles  to  the  cardinals  and  others,  who  carry  ihcm 
in  procctlion.thn>ugh  the  ^reat  hall  of  the  pope's  palace. 
This  ceremony  wi«  prohibited  in  Juigland  by  an  order  of 
council  in  i  C48. 

CANDLESTICK,  an  infl  rumcnt  to  hold  a  candle, 
made  in  different  forms,  and  ot  all  lorts  ot  matur. 

Tlie  ;;nldc-n  c.indleftick  w.is  one  of  the  facred  utcnfih 
made  byMofcs  to  be  placed  in  the  Jcwiib  tabernacle,  it 
was  made  of  hammered  gold,  a  talent  in  weight.  It  con- 
fifted  of  feven  branches*  fupperted  by.  a  bafe  or  foot. 
Thefe  branches  were  adorned  at  equal  dillances  with  fix 
fiowers,  like  lilies,  and  v/ith  as  many  bowls  and  knobs 
placed  altcriutely.  Upon  the  Ttock,  and  iix  branches  of 
the  candledick,  were  the  golden  lamps,  which  wcre  im- 
moveable, wherein  were  put  oil  and  cotton. 

Thele  leven  lamps  were  lighted  every  evening,  and 
cxtinguilhed  every  morning.  l"he  lamps  had  their  tongs 
or  fnuffcrs  to  draw  the  cotton  in  or  out,  and  difhes  un- 
dcrncatb  thcni  to  'cteive  (lie  fpatks  and  droppiiii;s  of  tlie 
oil.  This  candlellick  was  placed  in  the  antichumbcr  of 
the  fand^uary,  on  the  feuth-fide,  and  fcrvcd  to  illuminate 
the  aiur  of  perfume,  and  the  able  of  the  fiiew-bread. 
When  Solomon  had  built  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  he 
pl.-iceil  in  it  ten  ;'/iidrn  rnnd!e!Hck5,  of  the  fime  form  as 
chat  (itKribcd  by  Moics,  hve  on  the  north,  and  tive  on  tlic 
fouth-fitle  of  the  holy  of  holies.  But  after  the  Babyiomfh 
captivity,  the  golden  candtcilick  was  again  placed  in  the 
temple,  a<i  it  had  been  before  in  the  tabernacle  by  Mofes. 
This  facred  utenfil,  upon  the  dcftruAion  of  the  temple  by 
the  Romans,  was  lodged  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  built  by 
Vefpafian  j  and  the  Kprefcntati«n  of  it  is  ftill  to  be  Aen 


on  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  oA 
which  Vefpafian's  triumph  is  delineated. 

CANDY,  or  Sugar-CAND\ ,  a  preparation  of  fugari 
made  by  melting  and  cryftalizing  it  fix  or  feven  times 
over,  to  render  ic  hard,  and  traalparent.  It  i«  «r  three 
kinds,  white,  yellow,  and  red.  The  white  cotnes  froi^ 
the  loaf-fugar,  tht-  y:-]]ow  from  tlie  caflbiiadb*  and  the 
red  from  the  mufcovndo.    Sec  Sugar. 

Sugar-candy  is  moll  proper  in  colds,  bccaufe  it  mclt^ 
flow!y,  ;ind  thereby  gives  time  to  the  faliva  to  mix  witil 
it,  :u.d  thus  to  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  phlegm. 

CANDYING,  in  pharmacy,  the  aft  of  prefisrvlog 
fimplrs  in  fubftance,  by  boiling  them  in  fugar. 

The  pci To.'ii'.ancc  of  this  origin^illy  belonged  to  the 
apothecaries,  but  is  now  become  a  part  of  the  bufuiefs  of 
a  confectioner. 

CANE  denotes  a  walking-ftick  ;  and  it  is  cuftomarjr 
to  adorn  it  with  a  head  of  gold,  fil  vcr,  agate,  &c.  Some 
are  without  knots,  and  very  fmooth  and  even  ;  others 
are  fuil  of  knots,  about  two  inches  dilfani  from  each 
other.  Thcfc  laft  have  very  little  clailid^,and  Will  IMC 
bend  lb  well  as  the  others. 

Canes  of  Bengal  arc  the  moft  beautiful  wHich  the  Eu- 
ropeans bring  into  Europe.  Some  of  them  are  fo  Hne, 
that  people  work  them  into  vdlels  or  bowls,  which  being 
varniflied  over  in  the  infidc  with  black  or  yellow  lacca, 
will  hold  liquors  a  well  as  glafs  or  china  ware  does,  and 
the  Indians  ufe  them  for  that  purpofc. 

Cane,  Camaf  Is  alio  the  name  of  a  long  meafuie} 
which  dtflfers  according  to  tKe  fever'al  ooithtries  where  it 
is  ufed. 

At  Naples,  the  cane  Is  equal  to  7  feet  3  A  inches 
Englifli  mcafure  ;  the  cane  of  Tholtnire,  and  the  Upper 
Langucdoc,  is  equal  to  the  varre  of  Arragon,  and  coa« 
tains  5  feet  8  4  inches ;  at  Montpelier,  Provence,  Daii* 
phine,  and  the  Lower  Langnedoc,  to  6  Eogliih  feet  5  § 
inches. 

CANFLLA  ALBA,  wild  cinnamon,  in  the  materia 
mcdica,  the  inner  bark  of  a  large  bay-leaved  tree,  giow^ 
ing  in  the  Low'lands  of  Jamaica,  and  o;hfl'  American 
iflands }  brought  over  in  the  form  of  auills ;  of  whick 
fome  are  large  and  thick,  taken  from  tHe  tnfnk  of  thfe 
tree  ;  others  flenderer  and  tliinncr,  from  the  b.-iintlics 
ha\'ing  generally  pieces  of  a  wrinkled  browniih  cmz  ad- 
heiing  to  tlic  outfide,  Imrd  on  the  infiJe  with  a  fine 
white  membrane,  breaking  over  with  a  clofc  even  fur- 
face,  and  appearing  internally  of  att  line^iiat,  pale, 
browniih  or  ycllowiui  white  colour. 

Canellaatba  has  hitherto  been  rarely  employed  in  me- 
;!icinc,  unlefs  as  a  fubflitute  for  winter's  bark,  whith  it 
pretty  much  rL-fciables,  and  has  been  commonly  milUkcn 
for.  The  London  college  has  now  received  it  in  two  offi- 
cinal compontions  for  alleviating  the  ill  flavour  of  aloes* . 
It  is  a  moderately  warm  aromatic ;  of  an  agreeable  ftnell; 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  cloves,  but  far  weaker ;  an  J 
of  a  pungent  taffe,  accompanied  with  a  confiderabi;;  hit- 
tcrifhncfs. 

infufions  of  it  in  water  are  of  a  ycilowini  colour,  and 
fmell  moderately  of  the  canella ;  but  in  tafte  are  rather 
bitter  than  aromatic.  Tinfiures  lAade  in  tedified  fpiric 
are  of  a  darker  reddiih  yellow  colotir,  and  have  more  df 

the  aromatic  warmth  of  the  bark,  but  very  little  of  its 
rmell.  Tinftures  in  proof  fpirit  are  more  agreeable  than 
cither  j  this  mendruum  diflblving  the  aromatic  as  well  A 
the  bitter  matter  of  the  canella,  without  covering  or  fup- 
prclSng  its  flavour  like  the  pure  fpirit. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  eflential  oil,  of  a 
dark  yellowiOi  colour,  of  a  thick  tenacious  conftftence, 
o'ifficult'y  frpar.ible  from  the  aqueous  fluid ;  in  fmell  fuf- 
hcientiy  gratciul,  though  rather  lefs  fo  than  the  bark  it* 
felf :  the  remaining  decoAion,  ihfpiflatcd,  leaves  an  ex* 
tradt  of  great  bitteriihncfs )  iii  confiftence  not  uniform, 
fccmingly  compofed  of  a  rdtnous  and  gummy  matter  m* 
perfectly  mixed.  On  infjiifTatinii  the  fpirituaus  tijicVure, 
the  fpirit  which  diHiIs  lias  no  L;;eat  Initll  or  taftt  of  the 
ciine'iia,  but  is  fo  far  inipregnated  with  its  more  volatile 
Oil  as  to  turn  milky  on  the  admixture  of  water :  the  re- 
maining cxtraA  reuihs  the  bitterifhnefs  of  the  bark,  but 
has  little  more  of  its  warmth  or  flavour  than  the  extract 
made  with  water. 

CAN£PHORiC,  in  Gitdan  tntl^ttityi  virions  who, 

when 
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wlicn  tlicy^ecime  fnirriageable,  prefented  ccitatn  badwti 

Jull  of  little  curiofitics  to  Diaii.i,  ui  or:!(r  to  gvt  leave 
to  depart  out  of  her  tr^m,  and  thaitgc  thdr  Hate  of 
life. 

CANEPHORIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  ceremony 
i^htch  made  part  of  a  feaft  cetebntedT  by  the  Athenian 

virgins,  on  tnt  eve  of  their  marriaee  day. 

At  Athene,  the  canephoria  confincti  -n  this  :  that  the 
maid,  conduL^id  by  her  father  ami  mother,  went  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  carrying  with  her  a  baJkec  full  of 
prefents,  to  en^ge  the  goddefs  to  make  the  marriagc- 
4bte  bappjf  {  or»  M  the  rcholiaft  of  Theocritus  has  it» 
the  bafket  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  honoufabk  amends 
niaJf  to  ihjt  goddefs,  th-:  pn  tcdfrix  of  virginit)-,  for 
dbatitluiiiag  her  party  i  or  a  cerfrmony  to  appeafc  her 
wrath.  Suida«  calla  it  afeftivaJ  in  honour  of  Diana.  See 

CANCPHOaiE. 

C  AKSr  HOKi  A  It  allb  the  name  of  a  feftival  of  Bacchus, 

celebrated  particularly  by  the  Athenian";,  en  which  the- 
voting  maids  carried  golden  baOcets  full  of  fruit ;  which 
baflcts  wfrc  covered  10  conceal  the  myftery  from  the 
uainitiated. 

CANICULA,  or  Canicults,  in  aftronomy,  the 
^mcas  the  cania  minor,  iice  the  article  Canis  Mj- 
woa:. 

CANICL'I<AR  Days,  commonly  cnUrt!  dog-days,  a 
certain  number  of  days  preceding  and  cnfuing  the  lielia- 
cal  rifing  of  canicula,  or  the  dog-ftar,  in  the  morning. 
'I  he  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  be^n  their  |ear  at  the 
fifing  of  the  dog-ftar,  fCD'koning  to  Its  rtfc  warn  the  next 
year,  which  is  called  the  annus  cannriu:.  The  Romans 
fuppofed  it  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  tultry  wearhcr  ulu^lly 
felt  in  the  dog-days  i  and  thtrdorc  f.tcr  nccd  a  hruwn 
dogevery  year  at  its  rifnig,  to  appcafc  its  wrath. 

The  dog-days  begin  towards  the  end  of  July,  asd  end 
the  beeiiming  of  September.  ' 

.  CANINE,  whatever  partakes  of,  or  h^s  any  relation 

'"Urith,  the  nature  of  .i  dog.  Thus, 

Canine  Teeth,  in  anatomy,  arc  two  (harp-edged 
teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  one  on  each  lide,  placed  benrccn  the. 
inciforcs  and  molarcs.  *  " 

Canine  MusctEs,  a  pair  of  mufclcs  cominon  to  both 
lips.  They  arife  from  tht  h:)l!ow  on  each  fide  under  the 
OS  jugalis,  in  the  os  maxillare,  and  are  infcrted  into  the 
unfile  of  the  lips. 

Canine  Appetite.   See  Bulimy. 

CANIS)  dog,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  COtDprdlCQ- 
fivegenaa  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  fene. 

They  are  diftinguifiied  from  the  other  genera  of  this 
order,  by  the  number  of  their  teats,  or  paps,  which  iji 
the  dog  kind  arc  ten,  four  on  the  bic.ift,  and  ftx  on  thr 
belly  :  add  to  this,  thai  their  feet  are  adapted  to  running ; 
they  have  five  toes  on  the  fore  ones,  and  four  oa  the 
hinder. 

Cams  Major,  in  aftronomy,  a  conHcIIation  of  the 
foutbcin  hemifphcre,  confiding  of  twenty-eight  ftars, 
accorJ:n;];  to  Ptolemy  ;  of  thiricei-,  iircurdiiiL^  lo  Tycho 
Brahci  and  thirty  two  in  the  Hntannic  cat;iloguc. 

Canji  Minor,  CANicuLus,or  Canicijla,  in  aiJro- 
nomy,  a  cooftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere.  In 
Ptotemy's  catalogue,  the  canis  minor  comptdiends  two 
fta  r^  i  i  II  that  of  I'yclio  fiiahe,  five  {  and  in  the  Bricannic 
catj]o"uc,  fifteen. 

C.'\NIS'I'ER,  a  large  tin-box,  in  which  tea  is  brought 
from  China.  They  are  of  fc  vera!  fizcs,  holding  from  one 
pound  to  ten  of  that  vegetable. 

CANKER,  a  fpcck  made  by  a  fliarp  humour,  which 

Snaws  the  flcih  almoll  like  a  cauUic  ;  very  cunuDou  i.i 
le  mouths  of  children. 

Canker  »«  TrttSj  a  term  ufcd  by  our  farmers  to  ex- 
picfl  a  wound  or  blcmiOi  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which 
does  noc  heal  up  by  nature,  but  will  increafe  and  damage, 
if  not  endanger  the  whole  tree.    Thele  wounds  arc 

fometinRcs  occafumcd  bv  acciiU-nts,  :s  blows,  cr  hv  the 
branches  of  one  tree  gatling  another  by  the  mottt/n  thty 
art'  |iut  into  by  the  winds  j  if  this  latter  be  the  cafe,  the 
otfendine  branch  mull  be  cut  ofi,  or  drawn  anoibcr  way> 
«r  die  all  remedies  arc  vain. 

The  wound  muft  be  cut  and  enlarged  every  way  to  flic 
Quick,  and  all  the  decayed  wood  mull  be  taken  clciin  out  ■, 
thea  the  whole  internal  fnrface  of  the  wtmad  muft  be  i 

t  ' 


rubbed  over  with  tar  ounglcd  with  oil  \  and  after  this  j; 
muft  he  filled  up  wirh  cl^y  and  horfc-dung  mix<-ii  loee. 
thcr,  or  with  horfc-dunp  .ilonc,  which  mat  y  clictir,  Ixft 
o(  .ill ;  in  this  cafe  the  dunu  rnult  be  b<jund  over  with  a 
rag  :  hogs«dung  is  by  many  prcfarcd  to  horfc-dung  for 
this  purpofe ;  and  it  it  praper  to  add  to  this  apfJicatton 
the  keeping  of  the  roots  eoot  and  moift,  by  laying  fc.-a 
and  nettles  about  them.  If  the  canker  be  only  in  one 
ot  the  h<>u;;hs  of  the  tree,  the  (hortcft  way  ib  to  cuttff 
the  bough  at  once  ;  if  that  be  a  large  one.  it  fhould  be 
cut  off  at  fome  diiiance  from  the  body  of  the  tree ;  btt 
if  a  imall  one,  it  Diouid  be  cut  off  dole.  The  addioga 
coat  of  dung,  and  pond  or  river  mud,  about  the  roots  cf 

trees,  if  tli'  v  :irc  iiibjec>  to  this  fr>'>m  tht  ir  Handirtp  in  i 
dry  barren  iayid,  a!>  it,  often  the  caic,  i«  a  v%iy  go(4 
cure, 

CANNA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  i  the  Sa«i« 
of  which  is  monopetaloHt,  and  divided  into  fix  '^mt, 
The  lacinije  are  laaceolited,  cohering  at  the  bafcs,  of 
which  the  three  exterior  ones  are  erett  5  the  three  inte- 
rior ones  are  !on;[;rr  th.m  thcie,  and  two  of  them  arc 
ere£),  and  one  reflex.  1  be  fruit  is  a  roundilbt  ^cabross, 
coronated*  trifukated  eapfulc,  with  three  eells  aiidth» 
valves,  eontatniBg  fmegloboie  feeda. 

CANNABIS,  hemp,  in  botany.  See  Hmtr 

CANNKQl'lNS,  white  cotton-linens  brou-ht  from 
the  Ealt-lndic»,  a  very  piopcr  cummoditv  /or  trading  og 
the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

CANNEL-COAL,  in  the  materia  mcdica,  a  fab. 
ftance  which  has  a  long  time,  though  witb  vciy  licds 
rcafon,  been  confounded,  both  by  authors  and  druggtfis, 
v/ith  jet.  It  is  dug  up  in  many  parts  of  England  in 
abundance,  particul.filv  i:i  J^ancirfliirt,  where  it  is  taint 
as  common  fuel.  It  i»  worked  tato  toys  and  uteniiu  ^^ 
various  kinds,  under  ibe  name  of  jct.  In  medicine,  il 
has  the  credit  of  being  good  in  the  choUe,  and  «f  h^ 
in  general,  en  cmoHienc  and  difctitient :  but  the  prefait 
practice  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

CA.N'NUN,  a  military  ctJgiBC  for  thiowuig  balls, i;c. 
by  the  help  of  g^inpowder. 

1  be  invemiiKi  of  bnft  cannon  is  aCeribed,  byLam^ 
to  J.  Owen,  who  faysj  that  they  were  ft^  kaom  la 
England  in  the  year  1 535  ;  hur  yet  acknowledges  that  ia 
the  year  1346  there  wero  four  pieces  of  cannon  in  the 
Englifliarmy,  at  the  battle  of  Crefl'y  ;  and  that  theft  were 
the  firfl  that  were  known  in  France.  And  Mcaetay  re- 
latcs,  that  king  Edward,  by  five  or  fix  pieces  of  canoon, 
Aruck  terror  into  the  Ffcach  army,  it  h6a%  the  hrt 
nine  they  had  iben  fuch  thundering  machines. 

'I  he  matter  of  which  cannons  are  made  is  metil,. 
cither  iifjii  or  bral's,  or  rather  a  miature  of  copper,  ua, 
and  brat,.  The  mixture  of  tin  is  deJigned  to  maire  the 
meul  more  compaA  and  dcnGi>  6a  that  the  heaaier  the 
copper  is,  the  Icfs  tin  it  requires.  It  b  ttfoal  to  add  eight 
pound*  of  brafs  and  ten  pounds  of  t;n  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  copper;  but  fomctimcs  they  ufc  ten  poands  of 
tin,  ten  jHiunvis  of  lead,  and  five  pounds  of  brafs. 

1  he  6wcdes,  durtug  (he  long  war  in  the  iail  century, 
arc  faKl  to  have  u(ed  cannons  nmdeof  leather  }  hitt  (hds 
were  too  apt  to  burll  to  be  of  VKffmUtwkBt, 

The  parts  and  proportionaorcaoaoBiboarelcweB  ftec 
long  are  :  the  br.rfcl  or  cavity  nine  feet  v  its  fulcrum  or 
fupport  fourteen  ;  and  its  axis  feven ;  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  at  the  mouth  fix  inches  two  lines  ;  the  plug  of  tbe 
ball  two  lines;  the  diamccer  of  the  ball  therc6ne  ftt 
inches,  and  its  weight  thirty- diiee  4  ptwnds ;  theAicfc« 
ncis  of  the  metal  about  rhe  mouth  two  inches;  and  at  the 
luctch  fix  ;  tite  charge  of  powder  from  cipbtecn  to 
twenty  p<^ulJJ^.  It  will  c.>rr\-  a  pouit-bl.ink  fr.x  hundred 
(Mccik,  and  may  be  loaded  ten  times  in  uii  hour,  and  fome- 
times  fifteen. 

Cannons  are  difttnguiflied  by  the  diameters  of  the  baDa 
they  carry.   The  rate  for  their  length,  &c.  is,  tint  tbe 

whole  charge  of  powdei  l>c<>n  <ire  Ix  tt  ic  tbc  hall  quit  the 
^uccc.  It  it  be  made  too  long,  the  quantity  of  air  to  be 
driven  out  before  the  ball,  will  give  too  much  refinance 
to  tbc  impuife  :  and  that  impullie  ceafing,  the  fri^lioa  of 
the  ball  apunft  the  ferftce  or  the  piece  will  ieftn  itt  ve- 
locity. 

t  ormerly  cannon  were  made  much  longer  than  they 
are  atpieletit  i  but  foae  being,  by  chaiK^  nadetwo  feet 

and 
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anJ  a  halt  Ihottcr  tiiaii  ordinx-y,  it  was  found  that  they 
threw  a  ball  with  a  j'reatcr  impetus  throuL'h  ,t  Ids  fparc 
than  the  larger.  This  was  confirmed  by  Guftavus  Adol- 
pbus  in  the  year  1624  ;  an  iron  ball  of  48  poundi  weight 
being  found  to  go  li^rther  from  anew  fhort  caonon,  thaii 
unotncr  Vail  of  96  p-oundi  out  of  a  longer  piect:  whereas 
r;ieas  it  is  cemiii  tbe  larger  the  bote  and  Ull, 
the  greattj  ihe  range. 

The  grc4teft  range  of  a  cannon  is  ordinarily  fixed  at 
45  dcg.  tut  Du  Halley  {hews  it  to  be  at  44I.  M.  S. 
Julkn  adjuAs  the  ranges  of  the  fercra]  pieces  of  cannon, 
from  the  weight  of  the  hu'A  thty  bear,  the  charge  of  pow- 
der being  always  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  fubdupiicaie  ratiu 
to  the  wiiglik  of  the  ball* 
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Weight  of  a 

Uorizaata] 

Greatcft 

Leaden  BaH. 

Range. 

Range. 

facet. 

Paces. 

33 

600 

60CO 

34 

700 

60CO 

r6 

800 

8000 

la  • 

450 

5000 

« 

400 

I  fJCO 

Experience  has  Ihcwn,  that  two  caniions  being'  of 
equal  bore,  but  different  lengths,  the  lonccr  nquircs  a 
greater  charge  of  powder  thao  the  fliorter.  The  ordinary 
charge  of  cannoD  b  to  have  die  chai^  of  its  powder  half 
that  of  its  ball. 

The  names  of  the  feveral  cannon,  their  length,  weight, 
and  that  a(  their  balls,  U  thej  olltiijl  KIIOQ§  1lt>  lie  as 
in  the  k)l!r)vv!-"7  taSlc  : 


Wt.oftlM 

Lcagjiliaf  the 

Icon  Bill. 

Cannon. 

tfe. 

oz. 

lb. 

Feet. 

Inci'i. 

Cannon  toysA    -  - 

48 

0 

8000 

12 

0 

Demi  cannon  laiee  - 
Demi  cannon  onliaary 

36 
3a 

0 
0 

6000 

56CO 

13 

12 

0 

0 

I>effli  cannon  leaft  - 

30 

0 

5400 

II 

0 

Culverin  largtfl    -  - 

20 

0 

4^(00 

12 

0 

Culverin  ordinary  •  - 

17 

5 

4500 

12 

0 

Culverin  leaft  —  • 

>i 

4000 

fl 

0 

Demi  culverin  ordinary 

10 

11 

2700 

II 

0 

Oeml  ctilverin  leaft  - 

9 

0 

2000 

lO 

0 

Sakcr  ordinary    -  - 

6 

0 

1500 

10 

0 

Sakcr  le^ft    -     -  - 

+ 

12 

1400 

8 

0 

M  ri;an  largeft  - 
iVlituon  ordinary  -  - 

3 

12 

1  r;00 

8 

0 

3 

4 

8co 

7 

0 

Falcon    -    -    -  - 

2 

750 

6 

0 

Falconet   -   -*  -  - 

1 

400 

5 

6 

Rabinet  -   -   -  - 

0 

300 

S 

6 

Bale  -   -   -  -  •  - 

0 

5 

200 

4 

6 

Cannons  are  made  eytindrical,  that  the  tnotion  of  the 

ball  may  mt  be  rctsrded  in  its  partage,  and  thjt  the  pow- 
der, when  oa  hrc,  may  not  flip  between  the  b;!l]  nnd  the 
furface  of  the  cannon,  which  would  hnuicr  its  it'r'cck. 
Wolfius  would  have  the  cannon  always  deccaie  as  it 

Sea  towards  the  mouth  orotifice}  lecaufe  the  force  of 
e  powder  always  dccrcaics  in  proportion  to  tbe  fpace 
through  which  it  was  expanded. 

The  /icw  caiiiion,  that  are  made  after  the  Spanini 
ittanncr,  have  a  cavity  ur  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bnirel,  whidi  helps  their  cffca. 

A  cannon  ii  found  to  recoil  two  or  three  pace*  after 
the  eiqilorHnt,  which  b^  fooie  b  accounted  for  ham  the 
air's  nifhin;>  violently  into  the  cavity  as  foon  ns  the  ball 
has  been  dilcliarged  ;  but  the  real  caufc  is,  the  pou-dcr'.s 
aifling  cqiiilly  upon  the  breech  of  the  cannon  and  the  Ijall. 
The  plate  annexed  will  fufficicntiy  eaplaia  the  various 
 1  gives  MthedUtcfcnt  putaofa  piece  of  otdnaocc. 


Explaaatien  of  Place  XXXII. 

F'i-  3-  repielenta  *  twenty-four  pounder,  or  a  cannon 
which  carries  a  hall  of  twenty-four  pounds.  A,  the  caf- 
caVi  1  or  |)uir/mcl.  R,  the  breech  or  coil.  C,  the  field 
of  the  toucb-hole.  D,  the  bafc  ring.  J£,  firft  reinforce* 
mcnt.  Ff  ictnfoiced  ring.  G,  Kcond  leinfoioeawiit. 
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H,  handles  in  tbe  form  of  dolphins  for  the  more  cafilf 
mounting  or  difmounting  the  piece.  I,  I,  the  ti  uniiioiu. 
K,  the  trunnion  ring.  L,  the  ornament  of  the  chafe 
M,  b.ind  of  the  ornament.  N,  the  chafe.  O,  thccornifli 
ring.  ?i  the  cornilb.  the  muule  ring.  K,  tbe 
mouth.   S,  the  tooch-hole. 

fig.  4.  a  longitudinal  fe^ion  by  a  hcirizonta!  plane  of 
the  fame  piece,  in  order  to  (hew  the  thieknetsof  the  metal 
irt-m  the  breech  to  the  muzzle.  The  two  doited  parallel 
lines  in  the  middle  of  the  figure,  Ihew  the  bore  or  cbafit 
of  the  can  n  on .  «  the  little  chamber,  or  die  canal  ot 
communication  between  die  duunber  of  the  piece  and 
the  touch'hole. 

Fig.  5.  a  longitudinal  feflion  by  a  vcrticn!  plane.  The 
parts  marked  /,  /,  fliew  the  thicktjeii  of  the  metal  front 
the  breech  to  the  muzzle.  the  cavity,  or  bore  of  thi^ 
piece.  Ji^  the  little  chamber.  CJ,  the  touch-hd^ 
which  h  drilled  through  a  ants  of  pure  copper.  The 
mafs  is  reprefc-nttJ  by  the  lhaded  part  C. 

Fi^.  6.  a  cannon  mouiUcd  upon  its  carriage.  M,  the 
check  or  after-train  of  the  carriage. 

fig,  7.  reprefenu  the  manner  of  drawing  pieoes  of  ar* 
tiller]^  from  one  place  to  another.  A,  the  aiter-train  of 
the  piece.  B,  the  fore-train.  The  two  trains  are  con- 
neoed  together  by  means  of  an  iron  pin  fixed  perpendi- 
cularly iti  the  tae-tnuo,  and  gaffing  through  ^poteiti 
the  after-tram. 

CANNULA,  in  furgery,  a  tube  made  of  different 
metals,  principally  of  iUvar  and  lead,  but  firaiedoies  of 
iron. 

Tfiey  are  introduced  into  hollow  u!ccr<;,  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  diftJiargc  of  pus  or  any  other  fubflancc  ;  or 
into  wounds,  either  accidental  or  artificial,  of  the  largf 
cavities,  as  the  thorax  or  abdomen :  they  are  uISmI  in  iSe 
operation  of  bronchotomy,  and  by  fome,  after  catting  for 
the  flonc,  as  a  dr.iin  for  the  urine. 

Other  cannulas  arc  ufcd  for  introducing  cautetics, 
cither  aclual  or  potential,  in  hollow  parts,  in  order  tQ 
guard  the  parts  adjacent  to  that  to  be  cauterized  fiom  in- 
jury. They  are  of  various  figtticai  fiuqe  being  oval, 
fome  round,  and  others  crooked. 

CANOE,  a  Ibft  of  boat  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
hollowed  i  and  fomctimes  coapofed  of  feveral  pkccs  of 
the  bark  fcwed  together. 

They  are  ufcd  on  various  occaluHM,  a* fifliing,  pafTagc, 
trade.  Sec,  and  are  of  feveral  fixes,  aceonling  to  the  dif- 
ferent ufc$  for  which  they  are  defigned  in  different  coun- 
tries. They  arc  genf-lly  rowed  whji  paJJIcs,  which  arc 
pieces  of  light  wood,  nearly  refembliru';  a  corn  Ihovcl ;  and 
inftcad  of  moving  the  paddle  hori7.nrualiy  like  an  oar^ 
they  row  perpendicularly:  the  fmall  ones  arc  very  narrow, 
having  only  room  for  one  perlbn  in  breadth,  and  eight  or 
ten  Icngihwife.  7'hcy  very  rarely  carry  fail,  unlefs  whei) 
going  before  the  wind ;  and  their  fails  are  made  of  a  Ibrt 
of  lufhcs  orfilk'gra.^s  ;  they  feldom  have  any  rudder,  the 
wajjt  of  which  is  fuppiicd  by  a  dexterous  management  of 
the  hind-oars  :  the  Indians  who  navigate  them  are  very 
expert  in  rowing  uniformly,  and  in balaociogthiem  nio- 
)  er!y  with  their  bodies,  which  would  be  dwicttlt  lor  ir 
ftraiiger  to  do,  how  wcl!  accuflonjcd  focver  to  the  con- 
ductuig  ot  our  boats,  on  account  of  the  extreme  light- 
nefs  ofthe  canoes,  and  aptiicfs  to  be  overturned.  The 
negroes  in  Guinea,  and  even  many  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
ufc  them.  The  Amciican  Indians,  when  they  are  ne- 
ceiStatcd  to  land  on  account  of  a  water-fall,  or  other  oc- 
cafion,  carry  their  canocson  their  beads  or  ihouiders,  till 
they  arrive  at  ibme  place  where  they  may  again  be 
launched. 

In  the  RepofitOfyof  the  Ro>'al  Society  is  the  model  of 
a  Greenland  canoe,  covered  with  fealfltins,  and  rcfemblii>g 
a  great  bladiler ;  lb  Aat however  the  waves  dalh  over  it, 

the  pcrfon  who  manages  it  fits  fafc. 

CANON,  in  rcclcfiaflicai  affairs,  a  perfon  who  poC- 
felles  a  revenue  allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine  Jier- 
vicc  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

CaNOK  tf  Scriptitrty  a  catalogue  or  lift  of  the  inlpiied 
writines ;  or  fuch  boolcs  of  the  Bible  as  are  called  ca- 
nonical, becaufe  they  are  in  the  number  of  thofe  book-* 
which  are  Itx^ked  on  as  facrcd,  in  of^pofition  to  thofe  which 
either  are  not  acknowledged  as  divine  books,  or  are  re* 
JeAed  aahereticaland  fpurious,  and  are  called  apocryphal. 
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The  canon  of  Scripture  may  be  confulercd  cither  as 
^ewtfli  or  Chriftian  with  rejjpcit  to  the  facrcd  writings 
acknowledged  as  Tttch  by  the  Jew«i  and  thofe  admitted  by 
the  Chridians. 

The  firft  canon,  nr  catalogue  of  the  facrcd  bcoTc?,  was 
made  by  the  Jews,  but  who  was  the  autlior  oi  it  is  mot 
fo  certain.  The  five  bdok-,  of  Mofc*  w  <  rt,  queOionlcfs, 
ooUeaed  into  one  boJy  within  a  (bort  tame  after  his 
death ;  fince  Deuteronomyt  which  ii  an  a1>ridgnient  of 
the  other  four,  was  laid  in  the  tabernacle  near  the  ark, 
according  to  the  command  he  (»avc  to  the  Invites :  fo 
tl  it  r'lr  hrft  car.cn  of  tVic  facie n  \vi!cin;;s  c.)n!ilkd  only 
of  the  five  bonks  of  Mofcs.  'J  here  \*cic  more  adiicd 
to  Hum  till  tHi.-  divii'.or.  of  the  ten  tribe* ;  fince  the  Sa- 
maritalu  acknowledged  none  elfe.  However,  fince 
Mbrrs,  tHefc  were  fereral  prophets  and  other  writers 
divinely  infpircc!,  who  compofcd  cither  the  I'.iflory  of  their 
times,  or  prophetical  books,  and  divine  writings,  or 
plalmi  to  me  praife  of  God  but  it  cannot  be  difcovercd 
mitt  tny  time  before  the  captivity,  they  were  colleScd 
into  one  body,  and  comprized  tinder  one  and  the  lame 
canon.  It  is  evident  that,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  the 
canon  of  the  Holv  Scripture  was  already  drawn  up,  fince 
hcciits  the  law  of  Moff!;,  the  pmphti;  ,  and  ;hr  pralniv, 
which  arc  the  three  fofU  of  books  of  which  that  canon 
Is  compofed,  and  whlc^i  be  often  ftyles  the  Scripture,  or 
the  Holy  Scripture. 

It  is  generally  received  that  Ezra  was  the  principal  au- 
thor of  this  canon,  thounh  Nehemiah  had  fome  (hare  in 
It ;  and  that  he  rc-eftablilhcd,  corredcd,  and  ordered  the 
lacrcd  books  to  be  written  in  new  characters. 

The  Jewilh  canon  it  jgeneraUy  called  the  canon  of 
£sra$  but  it  is  certain,  that  all  tne  books  were  not  re- 
ceived into  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  time  ;  for 
Malachi,  it  is  fupjjufcd,  l.vtd  after  him  ;  and,  in  Nehe- 
miah, mention  is  made  of  JadJua  the  high-prltif,  iuui  c  f 
Darius  Codomanus,  a  king  of  Perfia,  who  lived  at  kail 
A  bfindnd  years  after  his  time.  Dr.  Pridcaux,  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  fays,  it  is  moft  probable,  that  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Efther, 
as  well  as  Malachi,  were  aftcrwavdi  added  in  the  time  of 
Simeon  the  juft  ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  then  that  the 
Jcwifli  canon  of  the  Holy  Scripture  was  fully  completed. 
And,  indeed,  thefi:  laft  boolts  fecm  very  much  to  want 
the  accuracy  and  ftill  of  Ezra,  io  their  pabtlcitlon  {  for 
they  faM  fhort  of  the  exaflnefs  found  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  There  arc  fomc  authors  who 
pretend,  that  the  Jla-.s  have  made  one  or  niurc  canons; 
and  that  they  have  added  to  the  former  the  book:,  of  i*o- 
Wt, Judith, fecclefiafticui,Wifdom,  and  the  Maccabees: 
but  it  is  moll  evidently  true,  that  the  Jews  had  no  Other 
canon  but  that  of  tzra,  nor  confeflcd  any  other  books  for 
facrcd,  but  thofe  it  contains.  The  two  afilmbJies  of  the 
Synagogue,  which,  as  it  is  pretended,  were  held  for  that 
uurpole,  are  mere  chimeras  }  nor  have  any  andent  witters 
faid  any  thing  of  them. 

As  for  the  Chrftian  church,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
acknowledged  tliofc  books  to  be  canonical,  which  were 
cited,  as  of  divine  auiSo:if. ,  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  •, 
the  ancient  catalogues  oi  t!ic  c.nonieal  boolcs  of  the  Old 
Teftamcnt,  which  are  to  be  nut  with  in  Chnftian  wri- 
ters,  are  conformable  to  the  caron  of  the  Jews,  and  con- 
tain no  other  books ;  the  Chriftian  church,  for  ieveial  of 
the  firft  ages,  receiving  the  infpired  writines  no  further 
tl;  II  till  Jpwifh  canon.  The  firft,  and  moft  ancient  ca- 
talogue of  this  kind,  is  that  of  Mclito,  biihop  of  Saidi  , 
who  ilourilhed  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Ahtoninus.  It 
agrees  with  the  Jewiflx  canon,  excepting  his  omiffion  of 
Slher,  and  that  he  makes  Ruth  and  Judges  two  books. 
Origen  has  given  »i  •  .i  lifl  r.f  the  facrcd  books,  in  which 
he  takes  intfther,  niid  joins  Ruth  with  Judges.  St.Gre- 
gory  Na-.',i.!nztn  dividci  the  books  of  Scripture  into  hiitori- 
cal,  poetical,  and  prophetical :  he  reckons  twelve  hifto- 
rical  books,  viz.  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  with  Jofhua, 
Judges^  Ruth,  the  two  books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  and 
Efdras.  Five  poetical  books,  Job,  Daniel,  and  the  three 
books  of  Solomon.  Five  prophetical  books,  viz.  four 
great  prophets,  and  twelve  fmall  ones.  The  council  ot 
'  Ltodicea  was  the  firft  fynod  in  which  the  number  of  the 
canonical  books  was  afceruined ;  this  council  afligns 
only  twenty-two  books  to  the  Old  Tcftaimen^  including 


Eflhcr,  .ind  Jo'nin^'  Raruch  and  the  LamcntstioDj  »itj 
Jeremiah.    St.  Epiphanius  reckons  twenty-feven  cino. 
nical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament;  yet  be  admits  no  more 
than  are  in  the  catalogue  of  Origen,  and  obferves  thit 
the  Jfu-s  h.id  reduced  them  to  rwenty-two.    The  thir< 
counc;l  of  Cariha^e,  in  the  vcar  ^97,  admitted  the  books 
of  Wifdom,  tccleliaflicus  Tobif,  Judith,  and  the  two 
hooks  of  Maccabees,  into  the  canon.    The  chuich  gf 
Rome  has  agreed  herein  with  that  of  Africa;  farlnno- 
cent  I.  in  faia  letter  to  Exuperius,  places  the  fame  boob 
in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  pope  CJelafius,  in  the  co>jn. 
cil  held  in  the  year  494  ;  and  ttic  di-erec  of  pope 
nius,  and  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Trent,  agree  wuh 
the  canon  of  the  council  of  Canha^e.  That  thecoimdf 
of  Trent  had  no  prior  authority  to  proceed  on,  excepting 
feme  (lender  pretence  from  the  eovnci  I  of  Carthage  abo«^ 
mentioned,  appeuft  from  the  current  teflimony  «f  a» 
Latin  church. 

A'  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftament,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
fcrvcd,  that  the  four  tvangclifts,  the  Ails  of  the  ApoftUs, 
all  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  except  that  CO  the  H ebrewi, 
and  theiuft£piftles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  have  been 
received  as  canonical  by  the  unanimous  cwnfent  of  all  the 
churches  in  sll  times;  the  Epiftle  ot  St.  J.mci,  of 
St.  Jude,  the  fccond  tpiftlc  of  St.  Peter.'and  the  fecond 
and  third  Epiftles  of  St.  John,  were  OOt  received  by  all 
the  churches  from  the  beginning,  as  canonical }  buthsie 
(inee  been  acknowledged  as  genuine,  and  therefore  zj. 
mittrd  into  the  canon. 

We  muft  ohfetve,  tlwt  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftj- 
nrient  was  neithci  fettled  by  any  fynod,  or  fingleaoUw- 
rit}' :  this  collection  was  formed  upon  the  unanignout 
confent  of  all  the  churches,  who,  by  conlhuit  traditiqa, 
reaahing  to  the  apoftolical  age,  had  r<'C':ivcd  fuch anam* 
berofthcm  as  were  written  by  infpired  autlior s. 

C.-.r;  K,  in  ttk  naftic  ordc;  .t  bcolc  wherein  the  reti- 
giotis  of  every  convent  have  a  fair  tranfcript  of  the  nda 
uf  their  order,  (irequentty  re»l  anoi^  them,  aa  their  local 
ftatutes. 

CakoM  is  alftrufM  for  the  cataloffue  of  (alnts  acinow- 

Icdeed  and  canonixed  in  the  Romiffi  church. 

Canon,  in  mudc,  a  fhoit  coriipofition  of  two  or  more 
partv  in  which  one  leads,  and  the  other  follows  :  or  it  is 
a  line  of  any  length,  fhewing,  by  its  divifions,  bow 
fical  intervals  arc  diftinguifiied  according  to  tbe  ratiof, 
or  proportions,  that  the  founds  terminating  the  intervil's 
bear  one  to  another,  when  confidercd  accord u  g  to  tHcir 
decree  of  being  acute  cr  grave. 

Canone  Chjuro,  or  Canone  Ik  Ccrpo,  in  a>u£c, 
a  perpetual  figure  writ  upon  one  line  with  fome  marks, 
to  mew  when  the  paA»  ibat  imitate  ore  Co  begin  uA 
end.  ^ 

Canon,  in  arithmetic,  aljjcbra,  kc.  is  a  rule  (o  ff  lve 
all  things  of  the  f^mc  nature  with  the  pretent  inquiry ; 
thus,  every  lafi  flcp  of  an  equation  in  algebra,  is  fticha 
canon  ;  and  it  turned  into  words,  is  a  rule  tofolireall 
queftions  of  the  fame  nature  mth  that  propofed. 

Canon-Law,  a  coliedion  of  ccclifjaf^iral  l.i  .r-,  ferv- 
ingas  the  rule  and  meafurc  of  church  govcintiitfj!. 

The  power  of  making  laws  was  cxercifed  by  rh? 
church  before  the  Roman  empire  became  Chriftian.  The 
canon-law  that  obtained  throughout  theWdl,  till  die 
twelfth  century,  was  tbe  colledlion  of  canons  made  by 
Dionyftue  Exieuus,  in  ^20,  the  capitularies  of  Chaile* 
maic^n,  and  the  docfcea  of  the  pofies,  fimn  fludni  » 

Analladu?, 

I  l:e  eaiion-law,  even  when  papal  autkotity  Was  at  if» 
height  in  iingiand,  was  of  no  force  when  it  was  found  to 
contradict  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the  laws,  ftatutes* 
and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  or  the  dodtrine  of  the  efta- 
bliftied  church.  The  ecclefuftical  jurifdi^ion  of  the  fee 
of  Rome  m  Kntrland,  w?^,  (nunded  on  the  canon-iaw i 
and  this  created  quarrels  between  kings  and  feveral  arcb- 
bifbopa  and  |Mlaies,  tiriio  adhered  to  tbe  papal  uiivp»> 
tion. 

BcfSdes  the  foreign  canons,  there  were  fcveral  laws 

and  ccir.f^Itutions  ni:iJr  here  fi^r  the  governmcnr  c-f  the 
church  ;  but  r>il  thrfe  received  their  force  from  tbe  royal 
afTcnt  ;  .ind  if  at  any  time  the  ccclefiaftical  COtmS dfd,by 
their  fentcnce,  endcavoiu  to  enforce  obedience  to  fucn 
c»ions>tbec«ansatcoiBmo«bw,«pon  complainn  made, 
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^ould  grant  prohibitions.  1  he  authority  veftf J  in  ihe 
church  of  Engtand  of  making  canons,  was  alcertaineil 

a  ftatute  ot  Henry  VIII.  comitwnljr  called  the  a^t  of 
die  €kxgft  IttbmiiSon ;  by  wbidi  they  acknowledged 
that  the  convoc;j'u->n  had  been  always  afTrinMeJ  by  tht- 
lung's  writ  ;  fo  that  chough  the  (Kjwerof  making  ranons 
Tcfiaed  in  the  clergy>  met  convocation,  their  torcc  v.-as 
derived  from  the  authority  of  the  king's  allcnting  to,  and 
Confirming  them. 

The  old  canons  continued  in  force  till  the  reign  of 
James  I.  when  the  clergy  being  afletnbted  in  convoca- 
tion, the  king  gave  them  leave  to  treat  and  coiifult  upon 
canons,  which  they  did,  and  prefented  them  to  the  king, 
wlo  gave  them  the  rofal  aflent:  dielfe  were  a  colledion 
etit  M  the  feveial  pieceding  canoM  and  injun&ions. 
Some  of  chefe  CMMOfl  are  noir  cbfdcte.  In  die  reign 
of  Charles  1.  fevenil  cMMMi  ware  ptdlbd  by  the  deigy  in 
convocation. 

CANONESS,  in  the  Romifh  church,  a  woman  who 
ctyoys  a  prebend,  affixed,  bv  the  foundation,  to  maids, 
Without  their  being  obliges  to,  renouiice  the  wkM,  or 
inalie  anv  vowc. 

C  ANONESSES  rfSt.Aupiflme^  or  ^0)Kr/CANONEl9S9, 
a  kind  ofreligious,  who  follow  the  order  of  St.  Aog^ftinej 
of  which  there  are  vasiotts  conc^gations. 

CANONICAL,  IbmedifaigMongingto,  or  partaking 
ofy  the  natttie  cf  ft  canon :  ^us  we  read  of  canonical 
obedience,  which  it  that  paid  by  the  inJerior  clergy  to 
their  rupcriors,  agreeably  (o  the  caiMNHhw.  See  tM  ar- 
ticle Canon-Law.  .  ' 

Wc  alfo  meet  with  canonical  Ufe, canonical hottra,fcc. 
ufed  much  in  the  fame  fenl'c. 

CANONICUM,  in  the  Greek  churdi,  the  name 
given  to  certain  fees  paid  by  the  clergy  to  thieir  pidaics, 
for  degrees  of  promotion. 

CANONIST,  a  perfon  iTcIIIcJ  in,  or  who  makes  pro- 
iei&on  of  the  canon-law.     See  the  article  Canon- 

CANONIZATION,  a  ceicmoay  in  die  Romifli 
cburch>  by  which  peiibm  docealcd  are  tanked  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  faints.    It  fucceeds  beatification. 

Before  a  beatified  perfon  is  canonized,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate  are  ftridly  enquired  into,  in  fomc 
conliftori»  held  for  that  purpofe^  after  which  one  of 
the  coofiftorial  advocatet,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  makes  the  panegyric  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  be 
proclaimed  a  faint,  and  gives  a  particular  detail  of  his  life 
and  muaik^  -,  which  done,  the  holy  father  decree*  his 
canonization,  and  appoints  the  day. 

On  the  day  of  canonisadoo,  the  pope  officiates  in 
wJlitB,  and  their  eoiincilGGa  iK  drefind  in  the  fame  co- 
lour.  St.  Peter's  church  is  hung  widi  rich  tapeftry, 
upon  which  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  prince  or 
fnte  requiring  the  canonization,  are  embroidered  in  gold 
and  lllver.  An  infinite  number  of  lights  blaze  all  round 
tbe  church,  which  is  crowded  with  pious  fouls,  who  wait 
with  a  devout  impatience,  till  the  new  faint  has  made 
his  public  entry,  as  it  were,  into  Paradifc,  that  they  may 
offer  up  their  petitions  to  him,  without  danger  of  being 
rcje^ed. 

The  following  maxim,  with  regard  to  canonization, 
is  nowobieived,  though  it  has  not  been  followed  above 
a  ccntuiy,  vis.  not  to  enter  into  the  enquirica  prior  to 
caaonizadon,  till  fifty  years,  at  leail,  after  the  death  of 

the  perfon  to  be  canoniicd.  By  the  ceremony  of  canoni- 
zation, it  appears  (h^t  thii  rite  of  the  modern  Romans 
has  fomething  in  it  very  like  the  apotheofis  or  deification 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  in  ail  probabili^  owes  its 
tile  to  it )  at  leaft,  feverd  ocwnonies  of  the  fame  nature 
are  confpicuous  in  both. 

CANONRY,  the  benefice  filled  by  a  canon.  It  differs 
from  a  prebend,  in  that  the  prebend  may  fublifl  without 
the  canonicate }  whereas  the  canonicate  is  infcparable 
from  the  prebend :  apin*  the  rights  of  fuffrages,  and 
other  prinjegest  are  annexed  to  tiw  eanooicate,  and  not 
to  the  prebend. 

CANOPY,  a  magnificent  covering,  ralfcd  above  an 
altar,  throne,  chair  of  Aatc,  puipit,  and  the  like. 

The  word  canopy  comes  from  the  Greek,  K»fivtm-, 
a  net  fpread  over  beds  to  keep  oft'  tbe  gnats,  from  ji4*r«4. 


CANQUES,  a  fort  of  cotton  cloth  made  in  Cltind, 
which  they  wear  next  their  Iktn,  «nd  is  properiy  their' 
ibirt. 

GANTAtlVERS,  in  arcblteawe,  piccei  of  wood 

rr:m^cd  into  the  front  or  other  fides  of  X  hottfe,  lO flllpcnd 
the  riiouldinps  ;ind  caves  over  it. 

ThtTe  (eem,  in  cfFcdt,  to  be  the  fame  with  mOdilions, 
except  that  the  former  are  pUin^  and  the  latter  carwd : 
thev  are  both  a  kind  of  cartottchesi  fet  at  equal  dlibuioe* 
under  the  corona  of  the  cornice  of  i  building. 

CANTAR,  or  Cantako,  in  commerce,  a  weight 
u fed  in  Italy,  particularly  at  Legboroj  10  Weigh  fiaft 
foru  of  merchandizes. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Cantari,  or  quintals,  one  weighs 
I  SO  pounds,  the  odier  151,  and  the  third  160 :  the  bt9t 
ferves  to  weigh  allum  and  cheefe,  the  fecond  is  for  fugarj 
and  the  third  for  wool  and  cod-filh. 

CANl^ATA,  in  mufic,  a  fong  or  compofuion,  inter- 
mixed with  recitatives,  airs,  and  diffcrent  mbvements, 
chiefly  intended  for  a  flngle  voice,  with  a  thorough  bafs^- 
though  fumetimes  for  other  infhaments.  * 

CANTERBURY-Bbll,  in  botany^  the  name  by 
which  fome  call  the  campanula,  or  bell-flower. 

CAN'rfdARlDEbi,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  beautiful 
kind  of  fly  or  winged  infect,  of  a  bright,  ihining,  green- 
ifb-golden  colour,  with  fome  admixture  of  bluifll.  Tbcjr 
were  formerly  brought  firool  Spain  }  and  hcnce  are  fliil 
commonly  called  Spanilh  flies.  They  ai«  not,  however,' 
peculiar  to  that  kingdom.  France,  fon.e  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries,  produce  abundance,  it  is 
piim-ipally  in  the  fpring,  and  on  poptar  and  aft-trees, 
that  they  are  met  with. 

The  ilfual  way  of  killing  them  is  by  the  lleam  of 
flrong  or  difHlled  vinegar.  The  flics  are  put  into  a 
clean  pot,  which  is  covered  with  a  hair-cloth,  and  then 
inverted  upon  another  pot  containing  the  vinegar  warmed 
by  a  little  hre  made  underneath  ;  the  juiitlute  of  the 
two  pots  being  clofely  luted  to  confine  the  (learn.  The 
flies  are  afterwards  thoroughly  dried,  and  packed  dp  fe- 
cure  from  the  air.  In  long  keeping,  they  fall  by  degrees 
into  2  prcvifh  or  brownifh  light  powder,  and  in  this  hate 
arc  unfit  for  ufe,  their  intrinfic  qualities  perifhin.^  with 
their  external  form.  The  wings  arc  the  moft  [it-rmancnt 
part,  thrfe  remaining  entux  alter  the  body  of  the  £y  has 
mouldered  into  duft. 

Cantharidcs,  when  frefli,  have  a  ftrong  fetid  fmcll : 
tailed,  they  make  at  firfl  no  impreifion  upon  the  tongue, 
but  in  a  lirtic  while  they  difcovcr  a  degree  of  acrimony 
and  a  kind  of  pitchy  flavour.  Applied  to  the  /kin,  they 
raife  a  bliller  on  the  part.  The  ufual  bliflering  plaflara 
are  oompofed  of  pomlered  cantharidcs  and  Ibme  commoa 
plafter,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  cantharidesj  or 
two,  fix,  eight,  or  more  of  the  piafler,  according  ai  dkS 
compofition  is  required  to  be  moreor  lefs  a£live. 

Taken  internally,  in  the  dole  even  of  a  few  gnlilli^ 
they  generally  occafion  violent  irritation  and  inflamma* 
tions.  They  a£l  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  die  kidneys, 
and  the  urinary  and  feminal  vefTels  :  when  applied  only 
externally  as  a  bltfter  to  remote  parts,  they  often  afFe^ 
the  bladcfer,  and  bring  on  a  difficulty  and  p  un  in  making 
water.  They  are  nevcrthelcfs  given  inwardly  in  fmau 
dofes,  both  with  fafety  and  advantage,  in  fomc  refradory 
difordert,  which  baffle  the  force  of  medicines  of  lefs  a^i- 
vity.  Dr.  Grwneveld,  who  was  imprifoned  in  England 
for  having  ventured  to  exhibit  tlicm,  publifhed  a  trcatife 
in  defence  of  bis  pra^^ice  and  of  the  utility  of  tbe  medi- 
cine. He  employs  camphor  tor  correcting  the  virulence 
of  the  cantharidcs  ;  but  the  beft  remedies  againft  the  ill 
cffefls  of  this,  as  of  other  ftimuladng  drugs,  ate  mJUc 
and  expreiTcd  oils. 

The  flimulating  power  of  cantharides  is  afcribed  by 
many  to  an  ucnnicuiious  c:iu{iic  (alt.  Hut  cxpcrimeiit 
difcuvets  in  them  no  Utinc  principle  of  any  kind,  till  they 
have  undergone  the  deflrudtive  adion  of  fire.  By  the 
a£lion  of  a  ftiong  lire,  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  is  producible 
equally  from  all  animal  fubftances;  the  fame  fait,  and 
no  other,  is  obtained  from  cantharides,  It  is  pretty  re- 
markable that  thofe  who  deduce  the  virt.ic  of  this  infciit 
from  an  iniat-'in.irv  lalt,  employ,  tor  c.xtraiitjnir  its  virtue, 

not  water,  w  bicb  is  thedirccl  and  proper  menilruum  of 
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falts,  but  vinous  fj)irits ;  and  thus,  in  ilieir  praQice,  Con- 
tradid^  their  own  theory. 

Others*  in  orJcr  to  account  for  the  fingular  qualities 
of  this  infed,  have  had  recourse  to  its  mechanic  ftru£lu re; 
to  it!  ihitrp,  pointed,  wetdM^  £wor<i-)ike  pttticlet,  U- 
cerating  the  parts  of  .animal  bodies  which  thcf  oomc  in 
concaJl  with.  The  mitrofcopr  iiidcod  difcovcrs  fomc 
fine  pointed  filaments  on  the  belly  of  the  fly  :  but  thefc 
are  only  hairs,  too  foftand  Bexible  to  wound  or  injure 
the  ikiilt  Candnridw  communicate  all  their  a^ivity  to 
vinous  rpiritt,  without  lofii^  any  thine  of  their  form  : 
bare  pulverization  dcflroys  their  fpicuiar  appearance, 
witlio  it  abTtin^  their  acrimony  or  cauiticity.  It  i$  not 
by  vu'uc  (4  tiicir  mechanic  ftrufture,  but  of  their  in- 
trinfic  properties,  that  they  llimulatc,  lacerate,  and  cor- 
rode. 

If  we  may  be  allowed,  in  a"<>l«|y  d**  veptable 
kingdom,  to  apply  the  name  of  nfinou*  to  that  principle 

in  animal  fubftunces  which  rcdlified  fpirii  of  wine 
diiTolves  i  the  native  principles  of  cantharidcs  are,  a  refi- 
nous,  gelatinou!,  and  earthy  matter  and  the  principle, 
in  which  theix  adivity  rolcly  and  wholly  rcfides*  is  the 
refin. 

Four  ounce;  of  the  flies,  boiled  in  water,  gave  two 
ounces,  all  hut  twofcruplcs,  of  gelatinous  extract;  after  | 
which,  ttdli!V'd  (pirit  extracted  twenty-eight  grains  of 
refin,  thi."  indiifcluUle  earthy  refiduum  weighing  two  _ 
ounces  and  one  fcrupie.  The  fame  quantity  of  the  flics, : 
treated  firft  with  (pirit,  yielded  fix  dnms  two  temples  of ' 
rtiinous  extraft  t  and  afterwards  with  water,  three  drams 
twelve  grains  of  a  gelatinous  one  :  the  refiduum  nmount- 
cd  here  to  fix  drams  more  than  in  the  former  way  of  ex-  [ 
tradion.  { 

The  refinout  extrad  is  acrid  and  naufeous  to  the  tafte, 
and  blifters  ihe  fitin  like  the  Ihr  in  fuhOance  $  whiM  the  | 
gelatinous  nmttcr,  freed  from  the  rcfinous,  proves  lilce  the  ' 
earthy  part,  iniipid  and  inadlive.  In  diftillation,  rcftified  ' 
Ipirit  brings  over  little  or  noihin;^  :  the  diftill'-d  water 
has  a  confiderabic  fhnre  of  tallc  and  fmcii,  but  exhibits 
no  appearance  ot  oil. 

The  fafeft  and  moft  commodious  form  for  taking  can- 
lharides  internally,  is  the  fptrituous  tincture,  which, 
dropt  into  watery  or  vinous  liqucr-,,  miii-les  uiiiformlv, 
without  precipitation  or  turbidncfs.  Two  drams  ot  the 
cantharides,  bniifed  a  little,  arc  commonly  digefled  about 
two  daya  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit»  with  the  ad- 
dition of  half  a  dram  or  mere  of  cochineal  as  a  celoaring 
ingicdient:  frnie  cmplny  rectified  fpirit,  th.it  aftcj  it  has 
extrsAed  the  virtue  ot  the  cinthajidL  s,  it  may  be  able  to 
dilTolvc  a  further  addition  c!  .ui  ounce  and  a  half  of  bal- 
fam  of  copaiba;  to  which  other  ingredients  alfo  have 
keen  joined,  that  fcem  to  be  of  no  great  confeauence  in 
the  fmall  dofe  to  which  the  medicine  is  neceilarilv  limited 
by  the  cantharides.  Tbefe  ttn^res  are  ufuatly  given 
from  ti!:c-i,r.  to  thirry  or  more  drops  twice  a  day  ■  the  moll 
certain  method  ot  obtaining,  without  danger,  the  full 
*Sc&.  of  the  cantharides,  is  to  bc^in  with  the  fmaller  dofe, 
and  increafe  it  by  cwoorthrec  drops  at  a  time,  tiUalittle 
meafioeft  is  perceived  in  making  water  t  after  which, 
the  medicine  being  intermitted  for  a  day  or  two,  the  dufe 
isto  be  diminiihcd  a  little,  and  continued  juit  below  the 
^aantity  which  pr'>duccd  thateffcdh 

A  fott  extract  of  cantharides  is  in  many  cafes  prcfira- 
ble,  for  external  purpofes,  to  the  ointments  and  platiers 
made  with  the  powdered  fly,  nuttCBlarly  for  the  dreHing 
of  perpetual  blifters  ;  as  it  aoa  more  uniformly  than  the 
compofitinn'i  containirvg  the  fly  in  f,ihil.iiice,  and  cKca- 
fions  lefs  pain  in  the  drcfling.  Holiman's  mild  bliiter, 
which  gives  little  pain,  mentioned  now  and  then  in  his 
wotks,  fccnu  to  have  been,  or  to  have  bad  for  its  bafis,  a 
preparation  of  this  fchid :  and  probably  the  empyrical 
perpetual  blifter  is  no  other.  The  cnllegc  of  Ediiiburrh 
have  iinw  received  a  compofition  on  thr  lame  principle; 
thcv  diredl  an  omu'c  cf  cantharidei  to  ho  iulufed  far  a 
night  in  a  proper  quantity  of  boiling  water,  the  liquor  to 
be  ftfonglv  pivfled  and  drained  out,  and  boiled  with  two 
ounces  of  hogs-lard  till  the  humidity  is  wafted  %  after 
which,  an  ounce  of  white  refin,  an  ounce  of  yellow  wax, 
and  two  ounces  at  X'cnicc  turpentine,  arc  to  be  added, 
and  the  whole  well  mixed,  To  ae  to  foraa  a  finooth  oint- 
ment. 


CAN 

CANTHI,  in  anatomy,  cavities  at  the  extremities  of 
the  eye-lids,  commonly  called  the  corners  of  the  eye  :  the 
greater  of  them,  or  the  greater  caathus,  is  tjnt  the 
nofe }  the  lefler,  or  the  little  cantbiia,  Itm  tpmaeit  the 
temple. 

CANTRUS,  in  ehemiflnp,  the  Up  of  s  vei&l,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  is  n  little  hoUtfined  «r  d^fdGxl,  fcr  the 

eafy  prjuring  oif  of  lujuoi  s. 

CANTICLES,  a  cvioniial  l  ook  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  The  Talmudifts  ascribe  it  to  Hcstekiah,  but  ifae 
learned  are  agreed  that  king  Solomon  was  the  atOharef 
it}  and  his  name  is  prdixed  to  it  in  the  title  ofthefle^ 
brew  text,  and  of  the  ancient  Greek  verfion. 

It  is  a  kind  of  epithalamium,  in  the  form  of  an  idylliuai 
or  bucolic,  in  which  are  introduced,  as  fpeakers,  a  bride* 
groom,  a  bride,  the  friends  of  the  bridcgraom,  and  the 
componiont  of  the  bcidc.  The  bridegnoom  and  btide- 
exprefs  their  love  for  each  other  in  verv  tender  and  afier- 
tionate  terms;  for  which  reafon  the  Jews  never  allowed 
this  book  to  be  read  by  any,  till  they  were  at  Icaft  thirty 
years  of  age. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  Solomon's  dcfign 'm 
this  piece,  was  to  deficribe  his  amour  with  Abilhag  the 
Shunamite,  or  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  :  on  the 
contrary,  others  take  it  to  be  wholly  ailegoricai,  and  un- 
dcrftand  it  of  the  fpi ritual  love  of  God  towards  bi* 
church.  Some  have  pretended  to  difcover  in  it  five 
fcenci, ;  but  others,  with  more  juflnefit,  diilinguidi  it 
into  lieven  days,  during^  whkh  the  — ^i*"!?  cenkakl 
their  nuptials. 

CANTIMAROUS,  or  Catima«ous,  a  kind  of  rift 
made  of  three  or  four  hollowed  trunksof  trees,  tied  toge- 
ther with  ropes  of  cocoa,  with  a  triangular  f.iil  in  the  mid- 
dle made  of  mau.  Thcv  are  efed  by  the  inhabitaia  of 
the  coaft  of  Coromande^  to  go  a  maing,  and  to  trade 
along  the  coaft. 

CANTO,  in  rnuHc,  the  treble,  or  at  leaft  the  higher 
part  of  a  piece. 

This  word  more  properly  fienifies  the  iirft  treble,  an* 
lefs  the  word  /itcntie,  for  the  tecond,  or  P^Mm,  far  fhe 
treble  of  the  giandchenia,  be  added. 

CANM-ConenTAMTB,  IB  die'irAIeof  any  principal 
part  in  a  cenceno,  and  gjeaenlly  plays  or  fii^  duoiigb- 

CHlf. 

CANTONED,  in  arr|.itcc)ure,itwlwB  the  comer  of 
a  building  is  adorned  with  a  pilafter,  an  angtdar  '^mnit 
niftic  quoins,  or  an)  thing  that  piojcds  beyond  the  naked 
of  a  wall. 

Cantoned,  or  Ca  NTosil/.ED,  Cantsnrr,  in  hcraldrv, 
the  purirji  iii  of  fuch  things  as  are  borne  with  a  crofs,  iic. 
between.  He  bears  ^ulci,  a  crofs  argent  cantoned  with 
four  fcallop-fhells. 

CANTONING,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  alloltsBg 
diftin£l  and  fe|nraie  quarters  to  each  regiment  of  an 
army  ;  the  town,  where  they  a.'c  quartered,  being  di» 
vided  into  fo  many  cantons,  ui  divifions,  is  there  are  re- 
giments. 

CANTKtD,  or  Caktrft,  fignifiea  an  hundred  nl< 
lages,  being  a  Britifliwarri,  compounded  of  theadjedKve 

...  r.',  that  1  ,  h  indred,  and /ly^,  a  town  or  village.  In 
W'.i'ih  lomt  (1  the  counties  are  divided  into  cantreds,  as 

in  Kiiiiiand  into  hundreds. 

CAN T- TIMUtRS,  in  ftip-buUdiog,  tbofe  timbers 
or  ribs  of  the  fltip  which  are  fitnatnd  amis  and  abaft^  or 
at  the  two  ends  where  the  fhip  grows  narrower  below  - 
they  are  fhaped  fnmething  like  the  back  of  an  S,  with  a 
double  curve,  and  the  upprr  p.irt  of  their  planes  Jeclinc 
from  the  planes  of  the  other  timbers^  (called  fquarc  tim- 
bers) towards  the  fteoi  er  Aem. 

CANVAS,  in  commerce,  a  very  clear  nnbleacbea 
cloth  of  hemp,  or  flax,  wove  very  regularly  in  little 
)'(]'i:iTt-i.  It  is  nfed  for  workiHg;  tapef^ry  with  the  needle, 
hy  palling  the  ilueads  ot  j;o!d,  filvcr,  fjk,  or  wool,  thro' 
the  inter\'als  or  Iquarei. 

C  A  N  V  AS  is  alfo  a  coarfc  doth  of  hemp,  unblcacbed, 
ibmewhat  dear,  which  fenn  to  cover  woment  ft^v,  alio 
to  Aiiicn  mens  eloaths,  and  to  make  font  other  of  their 
wearing  apparel,,  ftc. 

Canvas  is  aH<>  a  very  coarfecloth  maJcof  hemp,  ur- 
blcachcd,  ficrving  to  make  towels,  and  aoiweriog  other 
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It  is  alfo  vfed  (o  make  Ails  for  ftap-  [one being  impleaded,  and  on  a  fummons  to  warrant  laffidst 

a  vouchee  does  not  come  at  the  day ;  whereupon,  if  thd 
demandant  recovers  of  the  tenant,  he  (hall  have  this  wric 

ajair.ft  the  vouchee,  and  recover  fo  much  in  value  of  hid 
lands,  in  cafe  he  hnth  fo  much  ;  and  if  not,  there  fhall  bet 
an  execution  of  fuch  lands  and  tenements  as  fliall  after 
dcfcend  to  him  in  fee  ;  or  if  he  purchafes  alcerwarda,  there 
may  be  a  refummons,  &c.  againfl  him. 

CAPELET,  a  diiL  isic  in  horfrs,  when  the  tip  of  the 
hock  is  moveable,  auJ  inoic  Iweiled  than  ordinary. 


Ikmeilic  purpofet 

ping,  5>:c. 

Canzone,  lil  mufic,  fignifics,  in  general,  a  fong 
where  toim-  littlf  h'^;ircs  arc  ituroJuctd  ;  Init  ir  is  liitT>t:- 
timeii  ufcd  tor  a  kirt  ot  lulian  ptoem,  ufuaily  pretty  long, 
to  which  mufic  may  be  compoled  in  ihc  ftyic  of  a  can- 
tata. If  this  term  be  added  to  a  piece  of  inftrumental 
rouHc,  it  fignilles  much  the  fame  as  cantata :  if  placed 
in  any  part  of  a  fonata,  it  implies  the  fame  meaning  .-.s 
allegro,  and  only  denotes  that  the  part  to  which  it  n 
fttcnxc * 


preniced,  ia  n>  be  played,  or  fung  in  a  hrifk  and  Jively 
maiinen 

CANZONETTA,  a  diminotiveof  canzone,  denoting 

n  littlf  fViort  fon^  :  the  nnzoncttr'  Ncapolitane  have  two 
llraais,  cat  h  wlKicof  is  (un^  twice  over,  as  the  vaude- 
villes of  the  hrench  :  the  canzont  itc  ^icjlianc  are  a  fpc- 
cics  of  jieg,  the  mcafure  whereof  is  ufuaily  twelve  eights, 
and  fix  eights,  and  fomctimes  both  are  rondeaus. 

CAP,  a  part  of  drefs  made  to  cover  the  head,  and 
much  in  the  figure  thereof. 

Ca?  ef  Ala'tntmanct.,  one  of  the  regalia,  or  ornaments 
of  itate  belonging  to  the  kin^s  of  knsland,  bclorc  whom 
it  was  carried  at  the  coronation,  and  Other  great  folem- 
nities.  Caps  of  maintenaiMe  are  alio  carried  before  the 
mayors  of  the  fereral  cities  in  England. 

Cap  cf  a  Gun,  a  piece  of  lead  which  is  put  over  the 
toucli-hole  of  a  gun,  to  keep  the  priming  from  being 
Vafted  or  fpoiled. 

Caps,  in  naval  affairs,  ftfone  thick  pieces  of  oak,  of 
an  oblong  figure,  with  two  holes  in  them,  lb  fitted' that 
the  hc3vlmofl  or  aftmort  hole  15  bolted  clofe  t^oun  on  the 
lower  maft  he.'.d,  and  the  ioremoll  is  (or  keeping  the 
top-mart  llcadv,  which  Ilidus  up  and  down  through  it  ; 
and  fo  ot  the  top.gallant  maft.  Shipwreck,  p.  53.  in  the 
ihtes.    See  Mast. 

CAPACITY,  in  a  Mneral  fenfe,  an  aptitude,  or  dif- 
polttton  to  retain  or  hold  any  thing. 

Capacity,  in  geometry,  is  the  folld  contents  of  an\' 
body  i  alfo  our  hollow  meafures  for  wine,  beer,  corn, 
Alt^  &e.  are  caM  meafures  of  cnpaeity. 

Capacity,  in  law,  the  ability  of  a  man,  or  body 
politic,  to  give  or  take  lands,  or  other  things,  or  fuc 
aAtons. 

Our  law  allows  the  king  two  capacities,  a  natural  and 
a  political ;  in  the  firf^,  he  may  purchafe  lands  to  him 
and  his  heirs ;  in  the  latter,  to  him  and  his  fuccellbrs. 
Xhc  clergy  have  the  like. 

CAPARASON,  or  HoRst  C  i.OTH,  a  fort  of  cover 
for  a  horfe.  For  led  horfe*;,  it  i:.  commonly  made  of 
linen  cloth,  hordercd  round  with  woolen,  .inJ  ciuiched 
with  the  arms  of  the  mafter  upon  the  middle,  which  co- 
vcro  the  croupe,  and  with  tWO cyphers  on  the  two  fides. 
Tbe  caparafons  for  tbe  army,  are  fometimes  a  great 
bear's  ikin  ;  and  thofe  for  Aabtes,  are  of  Angle  buckram 
in  fummer,  and  of  cloth  in  the  winter. 

CAPAX,  in  the  order  of  Malta,  a  name  given  to  the 
lcn^;llts  that  have  refided  five  years  at  Malta,  have  made 
four  caravans,  or  fea>campaigns,  and  ate  in  a  condition 
of  coming  to  a  command.  ' 

CAPE,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  concernir.g  plea  of 


CAPtLLA,  in  aflronomy,  a  bright  fixed  ftar  in  the 
left  iboulder  of  the  conftellation  auriga.  It  is,  in  the 
Britannic  catale^oe,  the  fourteenth  in  order  of  that  con.* 

Aellation  :  and  its  longitude  is  17^27'.  31".  of  Gemini* 
and  its  latitude  22".  51'.  47".  N. 

CAPER,  f-'c/i/ijWj,  in  botany,  a  gejnis  of"  jdant?,  tlie 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  four  roundilh,  em^rginatcd, 
open  petals :  the  fruit  is  a  camofe,  turbinated  capfule, 
with  only  one  cell,  containing  numeroua  kidney-ihapeA 
feeds. 

The  buds  of  this  plant  make  a  corfulcrable  article  in 
commerce  ;  they  are  imported  horn  Italy  ajtd  France  ia 
pickle,  and  ufed  in  fauces,  &c, 

Hw  caper-bark  of  the  ihops  is  not  the  bark  of  the 
branches,  but  that  of  the  roots  of  the  flirub  which  pixM 
duces  it. 

It  is  an  aperient  and  attcnuant,  and  a  recommended  in 
nephritic  cafes,  and  in  dropfies,  jaundices^  and  many 
other  chronic  dtfeafes :  but  the  prefent  prafiice  does  noc 
pay  any  regard  to  it. 

CAPHAR,  a  duty  which  the  Tnrks  raife  on  the 
Chriflians,  who  carry  or  fend  merchandizes  horn  Aleppo 
to  Jcrufalem,  and  otl)er  pJai  i  s  in  Syria. 

This  duty  of  caphar  was  firit  impolcd  by  thcChriftian* 
themfelves,  when  they  were  in  poflcfBon  of  the  Holy- 
Land,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  which  wertr 
planted  in  difficult  paflea  to  obferve  the  Arabs,  and  pre.* 
vent  their  incurfions.  It  is  dill  coiuInuLd,  and  much  in-- 
created  by  the  Turks,  under  pretence  of  defending  the 
Chriflians  againfl  the  Arabs,  with  whom  nevertlfelelii* 
they  keep  a  fecrct  intelligence,  favouring  their  excurfioos 
and  plunders. 

CAPI-AGA,  or  Capou  AGAS5I,  n  Turkifh  ollioer« 
who  is,  ai  it  wtrc,  grand -maltcr  ol  the  fcraglio. 

He  is  the  firfl  in  dignity  and  repute  of  all  the  white 
eunuchs,  and  is  always  near  the  g^and  fetgnior's  perfoiu 
It  is  he  who  introduces  ambafladors  to  audience  )  and  all 
great  affairs  pafs  through  Ilia  hands  bcfoTC  they  cone  to 
that  of  the  prince. 

CAPIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  of  two  forts,  one  before 
judgment  in  an  aiftion,  and  the  other  after :  that  before, 
judgment  is  called  capias  ad  refpsndendum^  where  an  ori- 
ginal is  fued  out,  he.  to  take  the  defendant,  and  make 
htm  anfwer  the  plaintiff ;  and  that  after  judgment  is  the 

(/ipitii  (1:1  fatiifaiicniium,  L't. 

Capias  Ad  tiATisFAcrENouM  is  a  writ  of  execution 
that  ilTiwa  OA  augment  obtained,  and  lies  where  any 
perfon  recovers  in  a  perfonal  adion,  as  for  debt,  damages* 
&c.  in  which  cafes  this  writ  ffTues  to  the  fterilF,  com- 
manding him  to  take  the  hody  of  him  againfl  whom  the 


lands  or  tenements,  and  ]s  divided  into  cjpe  magnum  and  \  debt  is  recovered,  who  m  to  be  kept  »n  priion  till  be  make 
czpc  parvum,  both  of  which  attedt  things  immoveable fatisfa<%on. 


and  belides  thefe,  there  is  a  cape  ad  valenciam. 

Can  JH^munt  or  the  grand  cape,  lies  before  ap- 
pearance, to  fummon  a  tenant  to  anfwer  the  default,  and 

alfo  aver  to  the  demandant. 

The  Cape  Purvuni  ii  after  a[)pearanee  and  \  "ew  grant- 
ed, and  it  fumnioncth  the  tenant  to  antwer  the  default 
only- 

Cape  Mugnum  is  defigned  to  lie  where  a  perfon  has 
brought  a  pracipe  t}u»d  tedial  of  a  thing,  that  touches  a 
plea  of  land,  and  the  tenant  m.ikre  default  .it  thediy  given 
to  him  in  the  origmal  writ ;  then  this  wt  it  fhall  go  for  the 
king,  to  take  the  land  into  his  hands  :  and  if  be  COmcs 
not  at  the  day  given  him,  he  lofes  bis  land,  5tc. 

Caps  P«r«Mm,  called  petit-cape,  is  definol  thus.  When 
the  tenant  is  fummoned  in  pica  of  i.md,  and  eometh  at 
she  fummons,  and  his  appciraru  e  u  recorded  ;  and  after 


Capias  Conductos  As  Proficiscbkdum,  nn  ori- 
ginal writ  which  ties,  by  the  common  law,  ag  inl't  any 

loldier  who  has  covenanted  to  ferve  the  king  In  w.;r,  and 
appears  not  at  the  nine  and  place  appointeii.  It  is  cire«S- 
cd  to  two  o)  tile  king's  Icrjeanti.  at  arms,  to  arreft  and 
take  hini  wherever  he  can  be  found,  and  to  bring  him 
caram  confuio  mjirs,  with  a  claufe  of  alfilfance. 

Capias  Pko  1-  ins  is  a  writ  lying  where  a  perfon  is 
fined  to  the  king,  for  fome  offence  committed  againfl  a 
ifatutc,  and  he  docs  not  direhaii/c  the  fine  according  to 
the  judgment ;  therefore  his  body  fluil  be  taken  by  this 
writ,  and  committed  to  gad  till  the  fine  is  paid. 

Capias  Utleoatum,  a  writ  which  lie*  againft  any 
one  outlawed,  upon  any  ad  ion  perfonal  or  criminal,  by 
which  the  fheriff  is  ordetcd  to  apprehend  the  party  out- 
lawed, for  not  appearing  on  the  exigent,  and  keep  him 


l.c  inik'  th  dLt.iu]:  ;;t  the  d.  y  that  IS  givcn  tO  him,  then  I  in  fate  cuffudy  till  the  a.iy  of  return,  when  he  is  to  pre- 
this  writ  Hull  20  for  the  king.  j  fent  him  to  the  couit,  to  be  there  farther  ordered  for  hi* 


Ca»k  miy«mmm  is  »  fpeeies  ofcapr  mapifm^  where  Uontempt. 
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Mafias  Ih  Withernam,  a  writ  tb»t  lie*  far  catik 
in  ffifbtnum ;  thst  it,  where  s  diftreTt  taken  b  drivm 

r  '  of  the  county;  lb  that  the  IheriiF  cannot  make  de- 
liverance upon  a  rcpleviii  j  then  thu  wrk  iflues,  com- 
manding tlw  iberilF  to  take  a*  miAf  boli  of  the  dif- 
trainer. 

CAPIGI,  in  the  Turkifh  affairs,  the  name  of  certain 
inferior  officers  belonging  to  the  fcraglio,  to  the  number 
of  five  lumJied,  whofe  bufueA  it  is  to  aSft  the  jenisariei 
in  guarding  the  ftrft  and  fecond  gate  of  that  {udaee } 
tphencealfb  the  name  (apigi,  which  fignifies  a  gate. 

CAPILLAMENT,  in  a  general  ll-ifc,  hgnifies  a 
hair,  whence  the  word  is  applied  to  fcvcrai  ihings»  which, 
on  account  of  their  leiigih  or  their  fincnefr,  ffftmUe 
hairs:  as, 

CAPtLLAUtHTs  «f  tht  Ntrvat  in  anatany.  the  fine 
ibca,  or  filamentit  whereof  the  nerves  are  amtpoTed. 
-  Capiliamrkts,  in  betaar*  thole  fmall  threads  or 

hairs  which  grew  up  in  the  middle  of  a  flower,  and  are 
adorned  with  little  knobs  at  the  top:  thofe  knobs  are 
called  the  apices,  or  anthrr^,  of  a  flower  ;  and  the  capil- 
lamenu  are  called  the  ftaiiima.    Sec  the  article  Sta- 

C  A  PILL  A  R  Y,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  npellation  given 
to  things  on  acoonat  «f  their  cxtrenie  fiiaeoefi*  ut  re- 
Icmbling  hair. 

CAFiiLAitTFRACTtniE,  a  ffflall  and  almofi  infenfible 

fra^lure  of  the  fkull.    See  Fr  AtTirRE. 

Capillary  Ores,  in  iDincrolo^y,  ihe  fame  with  thofe 
Otberwife  denominated  arliorcfccnt,  or  ftn.itrd. 

Capillary  Plants  are  fuch  ptants  as  have  no  main 
ftem,  but  their  leaves  arife  from  the  root,  upon  pedicks, 
and  pcodiice  their  feeds  on  the  back  of  their  leavea,  aa 
Ae  feni»  niaiden>faairf  Btc. 

Thefe  plants  arc  either  with  an  undivided  leaf,  as  the 
hemtonitis  and  the  phyllis  ;  or  with  a  (ingly  divided  leaf, 
which  laft  have  the  leaf  either  cut  or  i^f-gcd  in,  but  not 
divided  into  pinnae,  clear  home  to  the  main  rib,  as  poly- 
j>odium,  lonchltis,  fcolopenJria,  Jcc.  or  elCc  the  Icjf  di- 
■  vided  quite  home  to  the  rib,  and  banging  like  pinnae,  as 
the  cham.xte!ix  marina  aiid  the  trichomanes :  others  have 
tlie  leaf  doubly  divided,  or  at  Icaft  once  fubdivided,  the 
fyH  divilien'  w?ng  into  brandwt,  and  die  fecond  into 
pinnae,  r.s  the  hcmlonitis  multilida,  &c.  orheri  have  the 
leaf  trebly  divided,  or  thrice  fubdivided,  vii,  firfl  into 
bninchcH,  then  into  Utile  twigs,  and  after  this  into 

Sinnx ;  and  thefe  are  the  filix  fcandcns  of  BraAl,  the 
lix  florida,  the  filix  mas  ramola,  6tc. 
Capillary  Tt;BEs,  in  philofophy,  are  fmall  pipes 
of  glafs,  whofe  canals  are  extremely  narrow,  their  diame- 
ter Dcing  only  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  of  a  line. 

The  afccnt  of  water,  4fc.  in  capillary  tubes,  is  a  ph«- 
^omenon  thst  has  long  cmbarrafTcd  the  philofophers  :  for 
let  one  end  of  a  gl.ifs  tube  o^cn  at  both  extremities,  be 
immerpcd  in  water,  the  liquor  within  the  tube  will  rife  to 
a  confiderable  height  above  the  external  furface :  or  if  two 
<(r  more  tubes  are  immerged  in  the  fame  fluid,  one  a  ca- 
pillary tub^  and  the  other  of  a  larger  bore,  the  fluid  will 
afbead  higher  in  the  Ibrinnr  than  to  the  latter  i  And  this 
Drill  be  in  a  lecijiMKal  ntio  of  the  diameters  of  the 
tubes. 

In  ojJcr  to  account  for  this  phaenomenon,  it  will  be  ne- 
eeflary  firft  to  premife,  that  the  attraction  between  the 

Cirticles  of  glafs  and  water  is  greater  than  the  attradion 
etirecn  the  particles  of  water  themfeives :  for  if  a  glafs 
tube  be  placed  in  a  poficion  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  a 
itof  of  water  be  a^^ied  to  the  tinder  £de  of  the  tube,  it 
will  adhere  to  it)  nor  will  it  fidi  from  the  glaft  till  iu 
bulk  and  gravity  are  fo  far  increafed,  as  to  overcome  the 
attrailion  of  the  glafs.  Hence  it  is  cafy  to  conceive  how 
fcnfibly  fuch  a  power  mull  .iLt  on  the  furlacc  of  a  fluid,  not 
vilcid,  as  water,  contained  within  the  fmall  cavity  or  bore 
of  a  glafs-tube  ;  as  alfo  that  it  will  be  proportionably 
ftronger  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore  is  fmaller }  for  it  will 
be  evident  that  dieelBcecy  of  ^e  power  is  in  the  inverfc 
proportion  of  the  diameter,  when  it  is  conlidered,  that 
fuch  particles  only  as  are  in  contaft  with  the  fluid,  and 
^ofc  immediately  above  the  furface,  can  affect  it. 

Now  thefe  particles  form  a  periphery  contiguous  to 
#lc  furface,  t!ic  upper  pirt  ol'  wh.ich  attradts  and  raifcs 
the  furiacc,  while  the  lower  fut,  which  it  in  coauS 


CAP 

with  it,  fupports  iti  fo  that  neither  the  thicViv^fi  not 
length  of  the  tube  is  of  any  confcquencc  here ;  the  peri- 
ph;  fv  of  particles  only,  which  is  always  proportionable 
tu  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  is  the  only  aciiijig  power. 
T  he  quantity  o(  the  fluid  railed  will  therefore  be  as  the 
furface  of  the  bore  whicii  it  hils,  that  is,  as  the  diamcterj 
for  otberwife  the  effefl  would  not  be  proportional  to  the 
caufe,  fince  the  quantiiies  are  always  as  the  ratio  of  the 
diameters  { the  liogbts  therefore  to  sHiieh  fluids  will  rife, 
in  difiimilt  tubes,  will  be  inverfely  as  the  di'jmeters. 

CAPlllARy  FeJlrls^  in  anatomy,  are  the  finallcA  or 
extreme  parts  o)'  the  veins  and  arteries. 

CAHILLiriUM  ynerii,  in  philofophy,  the  fine  threads 
often  teen  floating  in  the  air  during  the  atttmui^  See 
Air-Threads. 

CAPILLUS  yenerii,  in  botany,  tlie  liUB 
tbum  or  aMiden-hair.  Sec  AoiANTHaai. 

CAPISTRUM,  in  furgery,  dw  name  of  a  bandage 
ufed  in  cafe  of  fra^ures  of  the  jaw. 

Capital,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  imijlits  the  head,  chief, 
or  principal  c.f  a  thing. 

The  word  is  formed  fiom  the  Latin,  ea^iu,  the  head^ 
fource,  or  beginning. 

Capital,  in  geography,  denotes  the  jwincipel  city 
of  a  kingdom,  province,  or  ftate.   See  Mmorous. 

Cafitai,  amtMig  neKhanta*  &c.  implies  the  fum  of 
money  which  individuals  advance  to  make  up  the  com- 
mon ffnck  of  .1  partncrniip  whm  it  is  fitft  formed.  It  it 
alio  uled  to  l)gni(y  the  Hock  with  which  a  oisrthant  firft 
begins  trade  on  (lis  own  account.  It  likewife  denocea 
the  fund  or  ilock  of  a  trading  company  or  corporatioo. 

Capital  Crim  implies  a  crime  which  fubjeAi  the 
criminal  to  a  capital  puniihment,  or  tofs  of  life. 

Capitaa,  in  asehicedure,  is  the  vpfiemioft  pert  of« 
column  or  pilafter,  ferving  as  the  Jicad  or  crowning 
placed  immediately  over  the  ihaft,  and  under  the  enta- 
blature. 

I  he  capital  'm  the  prlncip.il  and  effential  part  of  an  or- 
der of  3  column  or  pihiftcr,  and  is  of  a  different  form  m 
different  orders,  becoming  ihc  di Ainguifliiog  cbara<£)eri8ie 
between  them.  Vitmvius  tells  us  that  Callinachus,  an 
ing^nioua  ftatinry  of  Athens,  invented  ti»  fiift  legelsr 
capital  from  the  following  accident.  An  Atfaenien  old 
woman  happening  to  place  a  bafkct  covered  with  a  fquare 
tile  over  the  root  of  an  acanthus,  which  grew  on  the 
grave  of  a  young  Corinth:an  lady,  the  plant  (hooting  up 
the  following  iprin",  encompHcd  the  bafitet  all  roundy 
till  meetine  with  the  tile  it  curled  back  in  a  kind  of 
fcrolls.  llie  above  fculptor  pafiog  by,  and  obfimring 
it,  executed  a  capital  on  this  plan,  reprcfenting  the  tife 
by  the  abacus,  tlie  leaves  of  the  aeanthus  bj  the  fcnrilt^ 
and  the  bafket  by  the  body  of  the  capital. 

H/(  Tufian  Capital  i^  the  moil  ftmple  and  unadorned 
of  the  rcil  i  ic)  member?  or  parts  arc  four  only,  viz. 
an  abacus  tf;  (plate  XXXI 1 1.^;-.  i.)  an  nvolo  or  quar- 
ter round  b;  a  collarino  or  neck  f,  and  an  aftragal  di 
the  latter  indeed  properly  belongs  te  the  fuft  or  ibaft. 

The  charades  which  diftinguilhes  this  capittl  ^ooi 
the  Doric,  &c.  is,  that  the  abacus  is  fquare  and  quite 
plain,  having  no  ogee  or  other  moulding  ;  and  that  there 
are  no  annulets  under  the  ovglo.  Authors  indeed  vary 
a  little  with  regard  to  the  ciuraAer  of  die  Tnfcao  ca- 

piial. 

Vignola,  for  inftance,  gives  the  abacus  a  fillet  inflead 
of  an  ovolo:  Vitruvius  and  Scainozzi  add  an  aliragal 
and  fillet  between  the  ovolo  and  neck :  SerlioonlyAiilict| 
and  Philander  rounds  the  corners  of  the  abacus. 

In  the  Trajan  column  there  is  no  neck,  the  aftragal  of 
the  Ihaft  being  confounded  with  th..t  oftlu  capit.il. 

The  height  of  this  capital  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
bafe,  viz.  one  module,  or  femidiamcccr.  Its  prnjcCturc 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  column,  vix.  five 
eights  of  the  module. 

Th*  Dtrie  Capital  has  three  aonuleta,  or  little  (quare 
members,  underneath  the  ovolo,  infteadof  the  alhagal  in 
the  Tufcan,  bclides  the  abactis,  an  ovolo  and  a  neck,  all 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  fbcmer }  and  a  talon, 
cyma,  or  oi>fe,  with  *  filkt  ovcT  the  dbacus.  See  plaw 
XXXllI./^.2. 

Authors  are  alfo  divided  with  regard  to  the  charaflcrs 
of  this  capital.  PalUdioy  Vignola,  &c  put  roles  under 
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^  cemen  of  tht  abaca*,  md  alfo  oa  the  oeck  of  this 
capital. 

Vitruvius  tnak«$  the  height  of  this  capital  equal  to  lull 
the  diameter  of  the  column  below  ;  and  tins  hu-lpht  be- 
ing divided  into  three  p«ru»  the  firft  goes  to  tlic  neck,  the 
ftcond  to  the  boiildiiy  toA  the  third  ip  the  wpipenBoft  part 
«f  the  capital. 

The  Ttmt  CAPtTAL  is  compoled  of  thre«-  parts  ;  ah 
abacus,  confifting  of  an  o^cc  ;  uridcr  this  a  rind,  which 
produces  ihc  volutes  or  fcrolls,  the  moft  eikntial  parts  of 
this  capital ;  and  at  the  bottom  an  ovolo  or  quarter 
ivund.  The  aftragal  under  the  ovalo  belongs  to  the 
Aaft :  the  middle  part  is  called  the  rnid  or  bark,  from  its 
fuppofeJ  rcTemblance  to  the  bark  of  a  tree,  laid  on  a 
wafc,  whofc  brim  is  rcprcfcntcd  by  the  ovoio,  aiid  fcem- 
iag  to  have  been  Hirunk  up  in  dryine,  and  to  have  been 
twided  into  the  volutes.  The  ovoSo  i«  adorned  with 
eggS)  as  thev  are  rometimea  called  horn  their  oeat  Ihrtn. 
See  plate  XXXIII. 3. 
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The  height  of  this  capital,  according  to  M.  PerrauU, 
Knths. 


is  rightMB 


in  prqeaitre  tm  tnodtUe  feven 


The  differences  ia  the  chuader  of  this  capital  flow 
chief^  frooi  the  different  manaKement  of  the  vduteSi  and 
cofljlft  in  the  following  particulars  :  i.  That  in  the  an- 
liijKL-  :in.l  fome  of  the  modern,  the  eye  of  the  volute  docs 
oot  anfwcr  the  aftragal  of  the  top  of  the  fbaft,  as  Vitru- 
vius and  Come  of  the  moderns  make  it.  2.  That  the  face 
•f  ^vohrteii,  which  nfually  oaakes  a  flst»  ia  fometimes 
ciffved  and  convexed,  lb  that  the  eiicamTohitions  go  ad- 
vancinr;  outwards,  as  is  frequent  in  the  antique.  3 
Tbat  the  border,  or  rim  of  the  fcroll  in  the  volute,  i'^ 
femetimes  not  only  a  plain  fweep,  but  the  fwcep  is  ac- 
COMpoMcd  with  a  fiUet.  4.  That  the  kavea  which  in- 
vaft  the  balktAer  arc  Ametinies  long  and  nanow,  rome- 
times  larger  and  broader.  5.  That  the  two  faces  of  the 
volute*  are  fometimes  joined  ;it  the  outward  corner,  the 
baniiffrr  meeting  in  the  middle,  to  tnrni  a  regularity  hc- 
twccen  the  faces  on  the  front  and  back  of  tho  building, 
with  thofc  of  the  fides.  6.  That  among  the  moderns, 
iinee  Scamoazi,  the  Ionic  capital  hait  been  altered,  and 
die  four  faces  made  alike,  by  taking  away  the  balluftcr, 
and  hollowing  ail  the  faces  of  the  volutes  inwards,  like 
the  Compofite  capiul.  7.  That  Scamozzi  and  fome 
fldNia  HMke  Ae  volutes  to  ^ring  out  of  the  ovolo,  as 
fiwB  a  bafe}  «diereaa  in  die  amiqae  the  bark  pafles  be- 
tween the  ovolo  and  abacu*  quite  fttaight,  only  twilling 
a-  i;5  extremities  to  form  the  volute.  And  laftiv,  that 
fii  late  the  fculptors  have  added  a  kind  of  fmall  feftoons, 
-which  fpring  from  the  flower,  whofe  ftalk  lie*  on  the  cir- 
cumvolution of  the  volute.   See_/|p.  4. 

TAr  GtraMm  Capital  ia  die  richeft  of  all  the  or- 
ders, and  imputed  to  Cnllimachus,  an  Athenian  ftatuary, 
as  wc  have  already  obi'crvcd.  It  is  adorned  with  eight 
volutes  tf,  (plate  ^CXXlII.y^.  5.)  a  double  row  of  leivcs 
^  and  eight  fcroUs  <,  fituated  round  a  body  called,  by 
Ibme,  campam  or  bell,  and  by  odien  tambour  or 


-  The  height  of  this  capital  Is  two  modules  and  one 
tflird,  and  its  pro^eifture  inie  module  and  one  third. 

The  difterences  in  the  charadcrs  of  this  capital  are ; 
z.  That  in  Vitruvius  and  others,  the  leaves  are  thofc  ot 
th«  acanduB  t  whereaa  in  the  antique  th^  k«  ttTuali/ 
«h«fe  of  the  olive  tree.   2.  That  the  leaves  are  com- 
monly unequal,  the  lower  being  made  the  taller ;  though 
fbmrtimcs  all  equal ;  nor  are  there  inftanccs  wanting 
where  the  lower  leaves  are  the  fhorter.    3.  The  leaves 
are  Ibmctimes  ruAed,  fometimes  quite  plane  \  the  firll 
row  genetallv  belliea  out  towards  the  bottom,  but  at 
other  times  they  are  flraight.    4.  Sometimes  the  horns 
of  the  abacus  arc  fliarp  at  the  corner,  but  moft  commonly 
t  h  f  (  irncrs  are  cut  ort.    5.   There  is  fome  dirfrrcnct- in 
the  form  and  fize  of  the  roU .   b.  i  he  volutes  are  fome- 
Cimes  joined  to  each  other,  and  fomerinei  wholly  iepa- 
amCjod.   7.  Soaietimes  the  fptres  of  the  volutes  continue 
cwiAing  even  to  the  end,  in  the  fame  courfe  $  and  iame- 
cimes  they  arc  turned  back  again  near  to  dieceateft  in 
form  of  the  letter  S. 

piTAL  is  an  invention  of  the  Romans, 
mw*A  u  compofed  of  the,douhle  row  of  leaves  in  the  Co- 
rtca  r]iiaD»  and  the  «olii«ai  in  die  loaic.  See  phue  XXXiU. 


The  height  of  this  capiui  h  two  modules  knJ  dll 

third,  and  the  projcclure  one  module  and  two  thirds. 

The  differences  of  its  character  confiftof  the  following 
particuLirs,  i.  That  the  volutes  which  gcntrally  dc- 
iccnd  and  touch  the  leaves,  are  in  fome  worlcs  of  the  an- 
tU|ue  fisparated  from  them.  2.  Thar  the  leaves  are  fomc^ 
timea  unequal  in  height,  the  lower  row  being  the  taller  1 
and  fometimes  both  are  equal.  3.  That  the  volutes  ot 
the  nio-Jerhs  generally  fpring  out  of  the  bafe  ;  whereas  iit 
the  antique  they  run  ftraight  the  whole  length  of  thC 
abacus,  over  the  ovolo,  without  ftriking  into  the  vafe. 
4.  That  the  voluus,  wbofe  thickneb  is  contraAedinthO 
middle,  and  enlai^  both  above  and  hdo#  in  the  ait* 
tique,  hare  fhs'r  liJes  parallel  in  the  works  of  the  mo- 
derns. 5.  1  hat  the  volutes,  which  have  generally  beeit 
made  as  if  folid  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  arc 
now  made  much  lighter  and  more  airy  j  the  folds  ftanding 
hollow,  and  at  a  diftaooe  from  one  aaotfaer. 

JtitU  CAriTAt»  that  whicb  haa  leaves  of  paitttioa  ia 
the  gorge. 

Angular  Cavit  Ai.,  that  which  fupport$  the  return  of 
an  entablature,  at  th«  corner  of  the  projcdture  of  a  fron- 

tiljiiecc. 

C  APiTAL  tfa  Balkfttr^  that  pact  whkh  cnhrda  a  bal- 

Itifirr,  reiemMing  fiHnetimes  the  capital  of  lone  order* 

generally  ihc  Ionic. 

Capital  of  a  Tri^'iphy  the  platband  over  the  trigliph, 
called  by  Vitruvius  ttenia.  It  is  fometimes  a  trigliph^ 
and  perforoM  the  office  of  a  capiial  to  the  Doris  pil> 
lafter. 

Cvi'iTAL  cf  a  Nilh,  a  kind  of  finaU  canopy.madcove^ 

a  fliallow  nich,  to  cover  a  llatuc. 

Capital  of  a  Lanttmy  a  covering,  fometimes  of  one 
form,  and  fometimes  of  another,  which  fSnilhes  the  lan- 
tern of  a  dome. 
Capital  */  a  Baflien  implies  a  line  drawn  from  the 


point  of  the  baftion  to  the  angle  of  the  polygon;  or 
from  the  point  of  the  baftion  10  the  itihUk  of  thtt 

Capitals,  among  printers,  large  or  inidal  lettea^ 
with  which  all  periods,  verfes,  &c.  coOimence. 

CAPITATED  Plants,  Capitatm  Plmattt  in  botany, 
a  name  given  by  Mr.  Ray  to  thofe  plants,  whofe  feed, 
together  with  their  down,  being  included  in  a  fcaly  caijx» 
arc  conglomerated  into  a  roundiih  figure  like  a  head* 
Carduus,  centaury,  cinara,  Aic  ate  of  this  kind* 

CAPITATION,  a  tax  or  intpofitiMi  tailed  on  cadi 
perfon  in  cQpGderadon  of  hb  labour,  induAyy  ofiee^ 
rank,  &c. 

CaPITE,  in  law,  an  ancient  tenure  of  land,  held  im- 
mediately of  the  king*  as  of  his  crown,  either  by  kni^ht'a 
fcrvicc,  ur  foccage.  It  it  now  abol^hed. 

CAPITOL,  in  antiquity,  a  celebrated  caftir  eref>ed 
on  the  fummit  of  the  Mons  Capiiolinus  at  Rome,  and 
contained  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  which  the  fe- 
natc  formerly  airemblcd.  The  nave  of  this  itru^ure 
was  facred  to  Jupiter,  one  of  the  wings  to  Juno,  and  ths 
other  to  Minerva.  In  this  beautiful  edifice,  which  waa 
richly  adorned  with  ornaments,  were  contained  the  rnofl 
facred  dcpofits  of  religfon,  fttchas  the  ancjflia,  the  hooka 
of  the  Sybils,  &c. 

CAPITOLINE  Gamtt,  in  antiquity,  annual  gamea 
infiituted  bjr  Camillus  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus« 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  Capitol  a  not  being  fur- 
prlfcd  bv  the  Gauh. 

There  was  alio  another  kind  of  Capitolinc  games  infii- 
tuted by  Domitian,  when  rewards  and  crowns  were  he- 
flowed  on  the  poeu*  orators,  biftorians,  and  muGdana* 
Thcfe  were  celebrated  every  five  yean. 

CAPI  !  '  LA  RuRALiA,  aflemblies  or  chapters  held 
by  tuial  Jcaiii  and  parochial  clergy,  within  the  precindt 
of  each  dc.inry  i  held  at  firll  every  three  weeks,  after- 
wards once  a  month,  and  more  iolemnly  once  a  quar- 
ter. 

CAPITULATION,  in  military  affairs,  »  treaty  made 
between  the  garrifon  or  inhabiunts  of  a  place  bchcgcd, 

and  the  bcfici^er^,  for  delivcrin^^  up  thc  ploce  On  cettaitt 
conditions  rxprelied  tn  thc  treaty. 

Capitulation,  in  the  German  polity,  fmidies  a 
conirad  made  by  the  cmpenr  with  the  elcQon,  in  tbo 

 of  all  the  prinoM  and  4am  of  dit  empire  hefoto 
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he  is  declared  emperor,  and  which  hentifinWoiehe  is 
raifed  to  the  Imperial  dignity.     „    ^  ,  .  ^ 

CAPITULUM,  among  botamfts,  die&iiiewtlfa  what 
is  othcrwifc  calkd  wnbel.    See  Umbm.. 

CAPIVI,  or  CoFAfBA.  See  BaUam  tf  Ctpaiba 

C  APOC,  a  fort  of  cotton  as  foft  as  filk,  but  fo  fine  and 
fljort  that  if  cannot  be  fpun.  It  grows  in  the  Eaft^Indies, 
and  alfo  near  the  nverGuaiaquil  in South-AmericiiV^iere 
itis  ufcd  to  ftll     Is,  &C. 

CAPONt  a  cork  chicken,  gelded  as  loon  as  left  by 
the  heilp  or  at  Icaft  as  fooo  a»  he  begins  to  crow. 

Capon's  Tail-Grass*  the  fiune  with  ftftoca.  See 

CAI'UNIERE,  or  CAFOWwimt,  in  forUBcatkwi,  a 

work  funk  about  four  or  five  feet  deep,  on  the  glacis  of  a 
place  ;  the  earth  thai  is  tlirown  out  of  it  fer^-es  to  form 
a  parapet  of  two  or  three  feet  high,  furnlfhc  d  u  ith  loop- 
holes, or  fmall  cmbrafures ;  it  is  covered  over  head  wuh 
flnMig  planks,  on  which  are  laid  clavs,  or  hurdles,  to  fup- 
port  the  earth  with  whicH  the  whole  is  covered.  It  will 
*  contain  about  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  who  fuc  through 
the  loop- holes  upon  the  befiegers.  Caponieres  are  fome- 
times  made  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry  moat. 

CAPPADINE,  a  lort  nf  filk  AmlIc  takm  fmm  t!nc 
opper  part  of  the  cocwn,  atu  r  the       is  wound  ort. 

CAPPARIS,  caper,  sn  bot.'.ny;  fee  Caper. 

CAPRA,  the  goat,  in  zoology  ;  fee  (Jo at. 
'  CaMA-SaltaNs,  in  meteorology,  a  fiery  meteor  or 
exhalation,  fomctimcs  fcen  in  the  atmofphere.    It  forms 
an  infleiSed  line,  refembling  in  fome  raeafuretbe  caper- 
higs  of  a  goat ;  \\  hr;K  c  it  has  its  name. 

CAPRARIA,  ill  *iL;  ,inv,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  confifts  of. 1  fill  rlc  concave  pmil,  diviilo!  into 
four  fcgments;  the  fruit  »s  an  obiong  tonic  capfuJe, 
formed  of  tWO  wives,  and  containing  only  one  cell, 
where  there  kies  peat  number  of  oblong  feeds. 

CAI^A,  orC?AF»EoLus,  the  roc-decr,  in  natural 
hiftory,  an  animal  of  ^  ^eer-kind,  with  rounded,  creA, 
and  ramofc  horns, 

CAPRICORN,  in  aftrononiy,  one  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac,  reprcfentcd  on  globes  in  the  form  of 
a  go'N  aftronomical  books  with  the  following 

eharaaer,  Vf.   Sec  GtoBE.  ^  ,  r 

'  It  is  the  tenth  «gn  in  nrJ.r,  and  conl-.iis  of  nineteen 
'   ftars  in  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy  and  Tycho  Brahe  j  of 
twenty-nine  in  that  of  Reveliiii  %  and  of  fifty^ne  in  that 
of  Mr.  Flamftcad. 

Trtplc  s/Capricorn,  a  leller  circle  of  the  fphere,  pa- 
rallel to  the  equinoflial,  and  a3».  *9'.  dlfcint  from  it  Co- 
Wards  the  fouth-polc. 

'  CAPRIFICATION,  a  n-.cthnd  ulcd  m  the  Lcv.nit 
(or  ripening  the  fruit  of  the  domeltic  tig-tree,  by  means 
of  infcfb  bred  on  that  of  the  wild  fig-tree. 

Writers  tell  us  that  the  domeilic  bg  will  never  attain  a 
proper  degree  of  ripenefs,  unleft  wounded  bythefe  in- 
fects in  order  to  depofit  their  tg.'s. 

CAPRIFOLIUM,  ho;ii-v-lucklc,  in  botany  ;  fee  Ho- 

NKv  Sl  CKLE.  _ 

CAPRIMULGUS,  the  goat-fucker,  in  ornithology; 
feeHiRUNDo.  ....  . 

CAPRIOLES,  in  the  menage,  imply  the  leaps  made 
by  a  horfe  in  the  fame  place,  without  advancing  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  when  he  is  at  the  height  of  the  Jeap»  he 
J.  jerks  out  his  himfcf  legs. 

CAPSICUM,  r-uir.ci  pi'pptT,  in  th<- materia  medica, 
lone,  roundifh,  taper,  bngiu  j  c.J  puJi,  divided  into  two 
or  rtireexrelU  lull  of  fmall  whitilh  feeds  ;  the  fruit  of  an 
Minual  plant,  with  fquare  ttalks,  and  white  rtowers  grow- 
ing in  the  bofoms  divided  into  five  fcgments  in  form  of  a 
ftar.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  zone,  atid  raifcd 
in  fome  of  our  gardens.  _ 

C  loifrum  is  iomcrinriM  E^iven,  m  very  fmall  quantities, 
as  one  of  the  higheli  ftimulants,  in  cold  Huggifli  phleg- 
matic contlitutions,  in  fome  parylitic  c.K.,  ir.  rtl.ix.i- 
tions  and  infenfibility  of  the  ftomach,  and  !or  p.-omoisng 
the  efficacy  of  alcotic  medicines  and  the  deobftrucnt 
Mims  in  uterine  diforders  :  but  its  principal  ufe  is  at  the 
table.  A  fpecies  of  it,  called,  in  the  VViU  Indies,  bird- 
pepner,  is  the  bafis  of  the  powder  brought  from  t»»cnce 
under  the  name  of  Cayan  pepper.  It  is  worth  remarking, 
thst  this  ffuitt  peihapa  the  Ibcmgeft  of  the  aromttic  fttmu- 
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lants.  Is  ufed  freely  by  the  natives  of  the  wr>rmi-r  climates : 
poflibly  thcfe  pungent  antifcpiic  kinds  of  fubltances  may 
be  more  faiubrious  there  than  with  us,  as  they  feem  qua- 
lified to  rcfift  or  correct  the  putrcdinous  colliquation  of 
the  humours  which  immoderate  heat  produces. 

CAPSQUARliS,  in  gunnery,  ftrong  plates  of  iron 
which  come  over  the  trunnions  of  a  gun,  and  keep  it  in 
the  carriage. 

They  arc  faftened  by  a  hingr  tn  the  jiri/c-pb.tc,  that 
they  may  lift  up  and  down,  and  torrn  a  p.irt  of  an  arch 
in  the  middle,  to  receive  a  third  part  of  the  thicknefs  of 
the  trunnions,  two  thirds  being  let  into  the  curiage. 
T  he  other  end  is  faftcned  with  two  iron  wedges,  calrad 
the  fore-locks  and  keys. 

CAPSTAN,  or  CAPSTeRW,  in  naval  aiiairs,  a  ftrong 
mafl'y  piece  of  timber  let  down  thronf^  the  decks  of  a 
Ihip,  and  rcHin^  its  foot,  <.r  -.ixis,  which  is  (hod  with 
iron,  in  iron  focket,  called  a  laucer,  which  is  fixed  on 
a  wornii  ii  block  or  Aapdacd,  called  the  fiepi,  rcJKng  «a 
the  beams. 

There  are  commonly  two  capllems  in  a  fbip  of  mw^ 
the  main  and  the  jear  c»pftcrn>:  th^  are  ufed  to  heave 
the  anchors  up  to  the  (hip  ;  to  draw  op  or  let  down  the 

top-mads  or  any  other  weighty  body  ;  or  to  heave  any 
great  drain  in  a  level  diredlion,  as  drawing  the  (hip  for- 
ward or  b.itkward,  &c. 

A  c  Apilf  rn  i«!  compofcd  of  feveral  part";,  as  the  main- 
polt  or  boiJy  ;  the  whelps  ;  the  drum  head  ;  the  pawls, 
jnd  the  fptndie  :  it  has  likcwifc  feveral  appurtenances,  as 
the  bars,  the  pins,  and  the  fwifters. 

The  .whelM  are  rai&d  out  firom  the  main  body  of  iIm 
eapflern,  and  reach  from  the  lower  part  of  the  dram-head 

to  thederk  all  iiniunJ,  that  it  may  have  the  greater  fwccp 
in  heaving  round  ;  the  cirum  head  is  a  broad  cylindrical 
piece  of  wood,  fometinus  of  tnc  fame  (lock  with  the  reft 
of  the  body,  and  fomctimcs  made  of  another,  and  fixed  oa 
it  ;  in  the  drum-head  are  cut  a  number  of  fquare  holes^ 
into  which  the  caplfcrn  bars  are  fixed,  by  which  the  men 
heave  it  round:  the  pawls,  which  are  on  each  fide,  aic 
(hort  pieces  of  iron,  bolted  at  one  end  throngh  the  deck 
to  the  beams,  clofe  to  the  body  of  the  capAem,  and  thcfe 
being  placed  in  the  intervals  of  the  whelps,  .is  the  cap- 
ftcrn  turns,  prcvtri*  it  !riim  recoilin?,  whicli  nn^lit  crreatly 
endanger  the  men  :  the  ip  ndlc  is  the  .ixis  or  foot  with 
which  it  refts  on,  and  turns  in  the  fauct-r  :  the  pins  arc 
little  round  bolts  of  iron,  let  down  through  the  drum- 
head into  the  hoics  in  the  bats,  to  keep  them  from  work- 
ing out  by  the  motion  of  the  fea,  or  fudden  jerks  of  the 
eapflern  :  and  laftly,  the  fwiftcr  is  a  rope  patlcd  through 
the  otjter-cnds  of  the  bars  to  keep  the  men  Ready  as  they 
w.ilk  :<  unJ. 

iiurgt  tbt  CapsTERN  is  to  ilackcn  the  rope  heaved 
round,  that  it  may  Aide  up  t'u.-thcr  on  the  body  of  the 
capAern,  as  it  would  otherwife,  by  tuiniog  confiantly, 
get  under  the  whelps,  and  pcevcat  the  capnem  from  g^ 
ing  round. 

6W  up  the  CATSTEitw  is  to  let  go  the  rape  entirely  at 

which  thfv  hsd  been  hcivin'.;. 

CAl'SLLA  1  L,  or  Cai'ji  lated  Plants',  thofe  fur- 
nifhed  with  capfules  for  the  reception  of  their  iced. 

CAPSULE,  in  a  general  fenlc,  implttii  a  fmali  recep- 
tacle cir  coffer,  in  the  form  of  a  b.ng. 

I  hc  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  capjula^  a  diminu- 
tive of  ca^fa-f  a  "cofFcr. 

Capsule,  among  botaatfis,  is  a  kind  of  pericarpinni 
or  feed  veflel,  compofcd  of  feveral  elaflic  valves,  which 

iiAj:jI!v  bmrt  oi:en  at  the  po'nts  when  the  feed  arc  iqNh 
It  diiiers  from  a  puU  in  hi-aiL'  iliorc  and  roundifh. 

This  kind  of  pericarpium  ii  :iirt  nir';  contains  one  cell, 
or  cavity,  and  fometimes  more  :  in  the  hrlt  caie  it  is  called 
an  unilocularcapfulc }  in  the  fccond,  bilocular,  triloCttlar» 
&c.  as  it  contains  two,  three,  &c.  cells  or  cavities. 

CapsulA'Commuhm,  in  anatomy,  is  a  tunic  conti- 
nuous with  the  peritonxum,  and  incites  the  branches 
of  the  vena  porta  and  biliary  dudls,  both  as  they  approach 
the  liver  and  within  it. 

CAPsi;LA-Ci>Rrns.    See  PfRKARoiWM. 

CaI'sul.^  a TRABiLiARiiE,  called  alfo  glandula  rtna- 
Iff,  and  una  juceniurseU^  arc  two  ycllowilh  glands  of  a 
comprcficd  figure,  lying  on  each  fide tif  the  upper  part  of 

the  kidnnrs.  They  have  a  very  nafrov  vrnvof,  imbued 
i  with 
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with  a  browmlh  liquor  of  a  fveetifli  tafte.  Their  figure 
is  irrceuUr,  between  fquarc,  triangular,  and  oval.  Their 
(ize  alfo  is  various-,  but  in  aduks,  ttiey  are  in  general 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  large  nux  vomica.  In  the  krtu: 
thev  are  Urgyr,  uid  ofen  exceed  the  kidneys  themfeives 
in  uzc  The  mfembmc  that  furroundt  thcfli  is  Very 
thio  }  it  clofely  involves  their  whole  fubftance,  and  con- 
nects them  with  the  kidney*.  Their  blood  vpffels  arc 
fomctimes  ient  from  the  Bort.i  and  the  vena  cava,  but 
more  frequently  from  .the  cmulgents :  their  nerves  are 
from  ibe  plexus  rewdn*  and  their  lymphatic  velTels  are 
numerous.  There  is  no  excretory  du£b  difcovered  in 
them  ;  and  their  ufe  is  therefore  not  certainly  known. 
By  their  great  ir/e  in  the  foetus,  they  kcm  dcitiMdntber 
to  the  fervice  ot  that  ftate  than  of  any  other. 

Capsul.«-Sbminales,  die  raoie  with  veficaJK^fiim- 
aalea.  See  Vuicuub,  itc. 

CAPTAIN,  a  milltaTy  officer,  wherraT  then  are  vari- 
ous kinds,  accordin";  to  their  commands. 

Captain  «/  a  Trasp  ar  Cempany^  an  inferior  officer, 
who  commands  a  troop  of  horfe  or  company  of  foot, 
under  a  colonel.^  In  the  faone  fenfe,  we  uy,  caqttain  of 
diagoott*)  oF  grenadiert,  of  marinei,  of  irnwidi,  Ue, 

In  the  horfe  and  fiooc  giMfdi*  thecapMini  have  the 

rank  ot  colonels. 

Cai't AiN  Gfntral,  he  who  commands  in  chief. 
Captain  Litutmant^  he  who  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
taiil»  hat  the  pay  of  lieatenantf  command*  a  troop  or 
conifaiiT  in  the  name  and  place  of  fomc  other  perfon 
who  k  dirpenfed  with  on  account  of  his  quality  from  per- 
forming the  funiTHons  of  his  poft. 

'1  hus  the  colonel,  being  ufually  captain  of  the  firft 
company  of  his  rcsiment ;  that  company  is  commanded 
by  bis  «PMty*  unoer  the  title  of  capoin-Iieutenant. 

80  b  England^  at  well  aa  in  Prance,  the  king,  queen, 
dauphin, princes,  &c.  have  ufually  the  title  of  cnprnins  of 
the  gtiards,  gens  d'armcs,  &c.  the  real  duty  ut  'Ahich 
offices  is  performed  by  captain-lieutenants. 

Captain  Rtfortrud,  one  who,  upon  the  redu<^ion  of 
die  forces,  has  his  commiffioo  and  company  fupprelTed ; 
jet  it  coBtmued  captaiOf  dther  as  fe«ond  to  another,  or 
WTthottt  any  poft  or  command  at  all. 

Captai.»j  of  Militioy  he  who  commands  a  company  of 
the  militia,  or  trained  bands.    See  the  article  Militia. 

Captaii*  Bashaw,  or  CAPottDAN  Bashaw,  in  the 
polity  of  the  Turluy  fieoifies  the  Turkiih  high-admiral. 
He  pofifefles  the  thira  office  of  the  empire,  ana  is  inveHed 
with  the  fame  power  at  fea,  that  the  vizier  has  on  fhorc. 
Solyman  II.  inftituteil  this  office  in  favour  of  the  famous 
BarbarofTa,  with  abfolute  authority  over  the  offices  of  the 
marine  and  arfenai,  whom  he  may  puniih,  caihier,  or  put 
to  death,  as  foon  as  he  is  without  the  Dardanelles.  He 
commands  in  chief  in  all  the  mafitime  countries,  cities, 
caftlcs,  &c.  and,  at  Conftantinople,  is  the  firft  magiftrate 
of  police  in  the  villarrs  on  the  fide  of  the  Porte,  and  the 
t:anal  ot  the  Black  fea.  The  mark  of  his  authority  is  a 
large  Indian  cane,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand,  both  in 
'  «he  at£uul  and  with  the  army. 

Thecaptam-bslhaw  enjoys  two  forts  of  Rvenucs ;  the 
cnr  fxri',  xh.i  other  cafual.  The  firft  arlfe  from  a  capi- 
i.i£iijn  ul  Uic  il].inds  in  the  Archipelago,  and  certain  go- 
vernments in  Natolia  and  Ci.ilipoii.  The  latter  conlift 
in  the  pay  of  the  men  who  die  during  a  campaign  ^  in  a 
fifth  of  all  prizes  made  by  the  begs ;  in  the  pronts  accruing 
from  the  labour  of  the  Imes* whom  he  hires  m  rowers  to 
the  grand  feignior;  and  m  the  contributions  heexaifls  in 
all  places  where  he  palTes. 

Captain  ef  a  abip  ef  fVer,  the  officer  who  commands 
aft^of  the  line  of  battle,  or  a  frigate  bearing  twenty 
goaa  or  above.  This  oflicer  ranks  with  a  cokmel  in  the 
sfiny. 

The  officers  who  command  florp-:  of  v/ar,  bomb- 
ketches,  fire-ft)ips,  or  armed-Oiips,  aic  oiily  called  com- 
nanders  }  and  thele  rank  with  ma)ors  in  the  army. 

The  charge  of  a  captain  or  commander  of  one  of  his 
majcAv's  ihips  of  war  is  very  great  and  complicated,  fee- 
log  be  is  not  only  anfwerable  for  any  bad  coodu&  in  the 
navigation,  fighting,  or  equipping  her,  but  alfo  for  the 
ill  management  of  his  inferior  officers,  whofe  particular 
charges  he  is  commiffioned  to  fupertntend  and  con- 
trouF. 
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When  he  is  acquainted  with  the  cftndition  6f  the  (hip 
he  is  appointed  tb  command,  he  is  oriicrcd  to  attrnd  her 
conrtamly,  and  haftcn  the  preparations  iieceflafy  to  fit  her 
lor  fca  ;  and  fo  Uriel  are  the  injunctions  laid  on  him  iit 
theie  cafes,  that  he  is  forbid  to  lie  out  of  the  fbip^  from 
the  day  of  his  coming  aboard,  tiU  tiw  of  his  dif- 
charge,  unU-fs  bv  particular  leave  from  the  admiialtf  0^ 

his  commander  in  chief. 

He  is  commanded  to  furvcy  all  the  military  (lores  that 
are  fcnt  aboard,  and  to  return  thofe  that  are  unfit  for  ufe  ; 
to  ufe  his  utmoft  application  to  get  maimed  ;  and  to  ob> 
ferve  that  none  of  his  men  arc  unable  for  fervice;  that  the 
government  mar  bo  put  to  as  httle  unneceiTary  expenctf 
as  poffiblc,  and  to  ktrp  the  rftablilhcd  number  cf  mtn 
complete!  to  mufter  them  himfelt  once  a  week  if  there 
be  no  clerk  of  cheque  (fee  that  article)  or  mufter-mafter  j 
to  obfervc  that  noftorea  are  milapplied  or  converted  td 
private  ufes ;  to  order  fach  ftores  as  ihall  require  to  be 
brou^  'i:  on  deck  and  aired  as  often  as  convenient  ;  to  or- 
der tnat  all  fire  and  candies  be  put  out  at  night  on  I'trtting 
the  watch,  and  that  no  tobacco  be  fmoked  but  in  a  place 
appointed  for  that  purpofe}  to  carry  no  woman  to  fea, 
nor  requeft  any  foreigner  to  ferve  in  bis  fliip,  who  are 
officers  or  gentlemen,  without  orders  from  the  admiralty  j 
to  give  timely  notice  to  any  mcrchant-Ihip.-  bound  his 
way,  when  going  to  fca,  and  take  them  ,1:.  1::  I  i;  care 
and  protection,  as  alfo  fuch  other  .is  he  may  meet  with 
in  his  paflTage,  as  far  as  his  way  .ind  theirs  lye  together  ; 
to  ke^  a  journal  from  the  time  of  his  ^oing  to  fica,  till 
his  amvaf  in  any  port ;  and  When  he  amves  theie,  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  choice  of  anchor-ground  ^fcc  AkCHOR* 
GROtJMD) :  at  this  time  he  is  to  ailembic  his  officers,  and 
draw  up  a  detail  of  the  obfervations  that  have  been  made 
during  the  voyage  j  of  the  qualities  of  the  fhip,  as  to  her 
trim,  ballaft,  ftowage,  mid  manner  of  failing,  for  the  in- 
formation and  diredlion  of  thofc  who  may  command  her 
afterwards  :  and  this  account  is  to  be  fi^^ncd  by  himfelf 
and  I  and  to  be  returned  to  the  commiffioner  of 

the  navy  rcfiding  at  the  port  where  the  fliip  is  dif- 
charged. 

C\PTION,  in  law,  is  where  a  commiffion  is  exe- 
catedt  and  the  Commiffioners  fubfcribe  their  names  to  a 
certificate,  declaring  when  and  where  the  commi(nr>n  was 
executed.  It  relates  chiefly  to  cominiffions,  to  take  an- 
fwers  in  chancery,  and  dqpofitions  of  witneflles,  and  take 
fines  of  lands, 

CAPTIVE,  a  Ihve  or  perfon  taken  hy  the  enemy  in 
vrar,  or  by  a  ^rate  Ot  corfair.  See  the  articles  StAVt 
and  Pirate. 

CAPriVITY,  a  puniniment  which  God  inflifled 
upon  his  people  for  their  vices  and  infidciittes.  The  ftrlt 
of  thcfc  captivities  is  that  of  Egypt,  from  which  Mofes 
delivered  them  ;  after  which  are  reckoned  fiadurinctbe 
government  of  the  judges :  but  the  greateft  and  mmt  re- 
markable were  thofc  of  Judah  and  Ifrael,  which  happened 
under  the  kings  of  each  of  thefe  kingdoms.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifruel  never  came  back 
again  after  their  difperfioo }  and  Jofiepbas  and  St.  Jerom 
are  of  this  aptnion  ;  neverthelefi,  when  we  examine  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  wc  find  the  return  of  Ifrael  from 
captivity  pointed  out  in  a  manner  alnioft  as  clear  as 
that  of  the  tnbcs  of  Bcnjan'.in  atid  Jud.ih. 

The  captivities  of  Judah  are  generally  reckoned  four; 
the  fourth  and  laft  of  which  fell  in  the  year  of  the  world 
^16,  under  Zcdekiah  ;  and  from  this  period  begin  the 
leventy  years  captivity,  foretold  by  Jeremiah. 

Since  the  dcflrucliori  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  the 
Hebrews  boad,  that  they  have  always  had  their  heads,  or 
particular  priirces,  whom  they  call  princes  of  the  capti- 
vity, in  the  Eaft  and  WcH.  The  princes  of  the  -cap- 
tivity  in  the  Eafl  governed  the  Jews,  wfao  d^relt'at  Ba- 
bylon, in  Chald»a,  AfTyria,  ai»d  Perfia  ;  and  the  princes 
of  the  c;iptivi[y  in  the  Weft  governed  thole  who  dwelt  in 
Juda;a,  hpypt,  lt.ily>  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Ronian 
empire.  He  who  rcfided  in  ludsa  took  up  his  abode 
commonly  at  Tiberias,  and  ailumed  the  title  of  Rolchab" 
both,  head  of  the  fatiicn  or  Mtriarchs.  He  piefided  in 
aflemblics,  decided  in  cafes  of  coAfcience,  levied  taxes  for 
the  expencrs  of  his  vlfits,  and  had  officers  under  him,  who 
wore  difpatched  through  the  provinces  for  the  cxecutica 
of  hi$  orders. 
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At  to  ths  princes  of  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  or  the 

Faff,  wc  know  neither  the  original  nor  luccLflioii  of 
them  i  it  appears  only,  that  ihcy  were  not  m  being  be 
fore  the  end  of  the  fccomi  century. 

CAPTURE  fignifics  particularly  prizes  taken  by 
privatcert,  in  time  of  war,  which  are  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  captors.   Sec  the  article  Prizb. 

CAPUT,  the  head,  in  anatomy.    Sec  Head. 

Capi  t  Concl' tuns,  a  mufcl:  of  the  neck,  othcr- 
wSfe  called  tranfvcrfariut  fecunJus.  Sec  TransveK- 
tARIUS. 

CAtvt  DKACOirn»  the  diagpn's  bead,  io  aftraaomf, 
the  afeendtng  node  of  the  moon.   See  the  article 

Node. 

Cai»ut  Dracokis  is  alio  a  ftarof  the  iirft  magni- 
tude, in  the  head  of  the  conftenatioii  dncoi.  See  the 
article  Draco. 

CAruTGAttiitACiNti,in  anatom^i  «  kind  of  ftptun, 

or  fpongeous  Votdtr  at  the  extremities  of  the  apertures 
of  each  of  the  veficulz  feminalcs,  ferving  to  hinder  the 
feed  coniii;g  from  one  fide,  from  rulhiog  tipoili  Md  lb 
flopping  the  dilcharge  of  the  other. 

Some  will  have  its  ufe  to  be,  to  prevent  the  impulfe  of 
the  feed  from  dilating  the  orifices  of  the  vcficular,  and 
lb  oozing  out,  except  when  aflUled  by  the  compidRan 
of  the  furrouHiiiiig  p^irts,  as  in  copulation  ;  Imt  this, 
according  loutlikci.,  a  rather  the  office  of  a  iiillin«St  ca- 
runcle, placed  at  each  orifice,  and  aiSling  as  a  valve. 

Caput  Mortuum«  in  cbetniAry,  dtat  thick,  dry 
matter,  which  remains  after  diftillation  of  any  thing, 
but  cfpccially  of  minerals. 

Tl-.c  caput  mortuum,  c.illcd  alio  terra  damnata,  is 
found  in  iorm  ot  u  fn.iblc,  porous  matter,  without  taftc 
ur  inidl  :  it  is  r.uikcd  among  the  chemical  elements, 
and  luppcl<  d  to  conditutc  the  dry,  Axed,  earthy,  and 
ibltd  paa  uf  all  bodies  whatever.  Jt  is  what  the  cbe- 
mifts  call  a  pailive  element  or  principle,  ferving  as  the 
bafis  or  fupport  of  the  .ictivc  onci. 

CAR,  or  Carr.    Sec  the  article  Carr. 

CARABE,  or  Karabe,  in  natural  hiflwj,  t  nimc 
given  to  amber.   See  Ambsk.  « 

CARABINE,  a  fire-arm,  fliovter  than  a  nmilcet,  car- 
rying a  ball  of  twenty-four  in  the  pound,  borne  by  the 
light  horfc,  hanging  at  a  belt  over  the  left  flioulder. 

'I*hc  barrel  is  twd  tLct  and  a  haif  iong,  and  is  feme- 
times  furrowed  fpiral'.y  within,  which  is  faid  to  add  to 
the  range  of  tlie  piece. 

CARABINEERS,  or  Carabikieiis,  regiments  of 
light  horfe,  carryini;  longer  carabines  than  the  reft,  and 
nied  fometimes  on  foot. 

CARACOL,  in  the  menage,  the  half  turn  which  a 
borfeman  makes,  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

In  the  army,  the  horfc  always  ouke  a  caratol  after 
each  difchargc,  in  order  to  pafs  to  the  rear  of  the  fqua- 
dron. 

CaRACOI.,  in  .TrtliitttCturt,  denotes  a  ftaircafc  in  a 
helix  or  fpiral  form. 

CARACT,  Carat,  otCarrat,  the  name  of  that 
weight  which  cxpreflea  the  degree  of  fioenefa  that  gold 
is  of. 

The  mint  mailer,  or  cuftom,  have  fixed  the  purity  of 
gold  at  twenty-four  c.iracls ;  thoujjii  it  is  not  poffiblc  lb 
to  purify  and  refine  that  metai,  but  it  will  want  ftill  a- 
bout  one  fourth  part  of  a  caract  in  ahfolute  purity  and 
perfedion.  The  cutEk  is  divided  into  |,  j,  Vst  snd  -n- 
Thefe  degrees  fitrve  to  dtlKogtitfli  the  greater  or  lefler 
quantity  of  alloy  therein  contained:  for  inftancc,  go]d 
of  twenty- two  caracts  is  that  which  has  two  parts  of 
filvcr,  or  of  any  other  metal,  and  twenty-two  of  fine 
^d. 

.  Caract  is  alfo  a  certam  weight  which  goldfmiths 
and  icwcliers  uTe  wherewith  to  wei^  precious  Itoncaand 

pearls. 

'I'his  cara6l  wci^'hs  four  grains  l^wt  f<ini»ething  lighter 
than  the  grains  of  other  weights.  Each  of  thcfe  grains 
is  fubdiviJcd  into  [,  i,  J,  V„  5tc. 

CARAGROUI  H,  iacpoimarca^  a  filver  coinof  the 
empire,  weighing  nine  drachtns.  It  goes  at  Conflan- 
tinoplc  for  no  afpcrs.  There  arc  four  f  -ti  nf  them, 
which  are  alt  equally  current,  and  of  the  iainc  vaiue. 

CARAIT£8,  in  the  eeckfiaftical  hiftory  of  the  Jew*, 


a  religious  feA  among  that  people,  who  adhere  dofefy 
to  the  text  and  letter  of  the  fcrlp-Q-rs,  rrjc^Hng  ttie 
rabbinical  interpretations,  and  tin:  t.iLl>*ia.  I'he  Ca^ 
j  ruitcs  pafs  ftir  the  moft  learned  of  the  Jcwifli  dodara; 
thev  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  Poland,  M«lbovy« 
and  the  Eaft  they  are  but  few  in  comparlftn  of  tke 
bulk  of  the  Jews,  who  are  of  the  party  of  the  rabbin; : 
the  latter  have  fo  grtat  an  averfion  for  the  Caraites,  that 
they  will  have  no  alliance,  nor  even  con%crfation  with 
thcni  ;  chey  treat  them  as  baftards }  and  if  a  Caraicc 
would  turn  ra bbiniil  theothcr Jews  would  notreceiffehinb 

CARANNA,  a  ooocntc  nfinoua  jsic^  cmdii^ 
from  a  large  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  ac- 
count,  it  is  brought  from  New  Spin  nr>  1  (omL  othijr  par:* 
of  America  in  little  mafTcs,  roiied  up  in  leaves  of  flags; 
externally  of  a  dark  brownifh  colour,  internally  brown 
with  a  cnfl  of  red,  variesated  with  inmalar  wbilt 
ftreaks  lomcwhat  Aft  iM  tenacious  as  it  firft  fwaj 
over,  but  in  keeping  grows  dry  and  friable. 

This  juice  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when 
heated,  and  a  bittcrifh  and  fliglitly  pusgent  tsfte. 
Water  diflblves  above  one  fourth  ot  it,  and  rcdtiiied  (jii* 
rit  above  three  founhs :  what  is  left  by  the  one  nm* 
ftruum  difPolvcs  in  the  odier,  a  6naU  quantity  of  impu- 
iities  excepted  ;  both  Iblutions  aic  of  a  bright  yeliov 
coliur,  t;if  ipifituous  decpcft. 

1  liv  >,vjicf)  iiiidlute  fmtlli  agreeably  of  the  oranna, 
and  IS  in  ta(ic  bitterilh  and  fomewhat  warm.  In  diihi. 
lation  with  water,  there  lieparatcs  fnm  the  uftvam  ftn 
id  a  confidcrable  qtsantity  of  an  onmge  ceiOBred  eim. 
tial  oil,  of  a  very  fragrant  fincll,  and  a  rooderatelv  r  ur- 
gent  tafte  :  the  remaining  decodion  infpi&ted,  leaves 
an  extra«it  of  an  unL:  -ti:ul,  tliough  weak  bittenflxneft. 

The  fptrttuous  cioSurc  is  both  in  fmcll  and  tafle 
fironger  and  more  tff9BM»  than  the  watery.  In^ 
fated,  it  yidhk  1  vtrv  tenadoiw  ndheAve  rcfin,  with  an 
oily  matter  which  Mparaies  and  loats  on  the  farface : 
the  refin  has  very  little  (ineel,  and  fcarcely  malces  any 
imprefion  on  the  organs  of  tafte ;  the  oil  is  confiderablr 
aromatic,  and  moderately  bitter,  in  which  ti^  rtjipeft 
it  diStn  §nm  the  purer  «a  ohc»iiicd  by  ^ffr  mUk 
water. 

Caranna  has  been  chiefly  cmpl-ycd  2;.  an  'in'zrriient'm 
vulnerary  balfams,  cunubu;a:it  ajid  a::i-Lirit;it  piaifters, 
and  other  external  applications  Ii  has  very  feidoiB 
been  ^^ivcn  internally,  and  is  now,  in  this  cotinCrj,  al> 
moil  wholly  in  difulo 

CARAT,  or  Caaact.   See  the  aitide  Caract, 

CARAVAN,  or  CaRAVAMNI,  in  the  Eaft,  hgnifie? 
a  company  or  aflembly  of  travellers  and  pilgrims,  and 
more  particularly  of  merchants,  who  for  t^r  greater 
fecuricv,  and  in  order  to  aAft  each  other,  mwm  ut  * 
body  throogh  the  deftrta,  and  other  dangemM  ftaemp 
whtcb  are  milled  with  Arabs,  or  rdbhera. 

ThrrL  i  ;  a  rhirf,  or  agrj,  v>'f.o  rommandj  the  cara- 
vad,  atid  is  atii.nded  by  a  ccri.ua  r.urnbcr  of  jansz-aries, 
or  other  militia,  according  to  the  countries  from  whence 
the  caravans  fet  out ;  which  number  of  foldiers  Mllft  b« 
fufficient  to  defend  them,  and  conduA  them  wMl  firfety 
to  the  places  for  which  they  arc  defigned,  and  on  a  day 
appointed.  The  caravan  encamps  every  evening  near 
fucli  wtlis,  or  briK.ks,  as  their  guides  are  acquainted 
with  i  and  there  is  as  ihic\  difciphncobicrwd  upon  this 
(Kcafion,  as  in  armies  in  time  of  war-  Their  beafts  of 
burden  arc  mod  commonly  caoKls,  wh«  ace  Cipnhio  of 
undergoing  a  very  great  fatie;ue. 

CAR.^^'A^'  ■. ,  jilf.j  Li!'',I  ;...,.r  th-  vovages  or  campai^ne 
which  lilt:  kii.gliu  of  Aiait.i  are  obliged  to  rtnke  at  (ica 
againd  the  Turks  and  corfairs,  that  they  mayaCfiMtlK 
the  commandariet  or  dignities  of  the  order. 

The  reafon  of  their  being  thus  called,  ia  bwsmsfe  tb* 
knights  have  often  (eized  the  CMavaaagoiqg  tea  Alcs- 
andria  to  Conilantinoplc. 

CARAVANIKR,  a  pcrfon  who  l  ads  the  camels,  and 
other  beads  of  burden,  who  are  commonly  uiipd  in  the 
caravans  in  the  Eaft. 

CARAVANSERA4  or  KAAArAtSMA,  »  pl«ip> 
pointed  (or  receiving  and  loading  the  earavana. 

It  is  common' V  a  l  ir^c  fquare  building,  in  the  middle 
of  which  there  u  a  very  fpacious  court ;  and  under  the 

arches,  or  pianas  that  fanouad     then  ram  m  bank, 
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nHU  tma  fttt  above  ^groand,  when  the  msraliinli, 

and  thofe  who  travel  vrith  tlicni  In  anycapicitv,  take  up 
tbcir  lodgings,  as  well  as  they  can;  the  bcaiis  of  bur- 
den being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank.  Over  the  pates 
tbl(  lead  into  the  court,  there  are  fomctimct  iictic 
itoeaif»  whidi  die  keqien  of  the  ctravanferu  let  out  at 
a  very  hif^  pnctf  to-  bch  as  Jw«e  a  mind  to  be  pri- 
raie. 

The  caravanferas  in  the  Eaf!  are  fomething  in  the  na- 
tuieof  the  inns  in  Europe,  only  that  you  mtet  with  litde 
acCQaanodation,  either  for  man  or  beaft,  but  are  oUiged 
to  caiTf  aliDoft  emy  thine  with  you :  theie  it  never  a 
ciravanfert  wMieat  a  weU  or  fpring  of  water.  Tbde 
buildings  are  chiefly  owing  tn  if  t  charity  of  the  Maho- 
metans; they  are  efteemed  facrcd  uwcllwigs,  where  it  is 
not  permitted  to  iofult  any  pcrfon,  or  to  pillage  any  of 
the  dStSUt  that  arc  depotod  there.  They  even  carry 
Uldr  precautioM  fo  far»  as  net  to  fuiFer  any  man  who  is 
not  married  to  lodge  there  (  becaufe  they  are  of  opinion 
that  a  man  who  has  no  wife  is  more  dangerous  than  an- 
•ther 

CARAV  ANS£RASKIER,  the  fteward  or  keeper  of  a 
caravanferai 

He  keeps  BB  aocoont  of  ail  the  merchandises  that  are 
fitld  apon  truft,  and  demands  the  payments  of  the  funis 
due  to  the  merchants  for  what  has  been  fold  in  the  cafll* 
vanfera,  on  the  feller's  paying  two  per  cent. 

CARAWAY,  Carraway,  the  Englifli  naow  of  the 
canii  of  botanifis.   See  the  article  Cakui. 

CARBUNCLE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  elegant 
gem,  whofe  calonrisadeepxedt  «pith  an  adnixtine  of 

Kailet- 

This  gem  was  known  among  the  ancients  bv  the 
name  of  anthrax.  It  is  ufually  found  pure  and  faufclefs, 
and  is  of  the  fame  degree  of  hardncft  with  the  fapphire : 
it  is  naturally  of  an  angular  fignie}  andis  foond  adJicre- 
ing,  by  its  bafe,  to  a  heavy  ana  feiTU|^nsoos  flone  of  the 
emery  kind :  its  ufual  fizc  is  i  c  ir  a  quacter  of  an  inch 
in  lcngM>»s'^<'<wo'^i'<^*°f  ^^^^ diameter  in  its  thick- 
eft  pans :  when  held  up  aeainft  the  fun  it  lofes  its  deep 
tiqg^  and  lieGooMa  cxiSSy  of  the  colour  of*  burning 
charctiali  whence  the  propriety  of  the  name  which  the 
•ncienta  gave  it.  It  bears  the  fire  unaltered,  not  parting 
with  its  colour,  nor  becoming  at  all  the  paler  by  it.  it  is 
only  found  in  the  £ail-In4ica,fi»£vaais  yttkiioviHand 
there  but  very  rarely. 

CAkBVNCLK,  or  Anthrax,  in  furgery,  an  inflam- 
flMtkM  which  arifea,  in  time  of  the  pbgue,  with  a  veficic 
or  bliikr,  almoft  like  thofe  produced  bj  burning.  This 
inflanunation,  for  the  moft  part,  term;nate,*i  in  a  fphace- 
ius,  and  putrifics  the  fubjaccnt  parts  down  to  the  bone, 
they  becoming  as  black  as  a  coal.  A  carbuncle  always 
hfcalu  out  very  fpeediijr,  even  in  tiie  tpace  of  an  hour  or 
two,  attended  with  heat  and  pain  t  as  won  as  it  is  opened^ 
it  difchargci  a  livid  fnnics,  or  fometimes  a  limpid  water: 
it  is  black  wuJuj.,  which  is  a  fign  that  the  fphacclus  ha* 
iieieeU  the  fubjacent  partF,  and  is  makinp,  its  proi^refs  ; 
but  the  putrid  Bfiih  io  thofe  who  recover  fuppuratcs,  and 
parts  from  the  found*  Tlw  fixe  of  thefc  pcftilentiai  blif- 
ters  is  variouit  aaoMor  kfi i  asis  aUb  thdr  anmbcr  in 
the  patient ;  for  there  is  no  part  of  die  body  whidi-  Ihev 
do  not  infcH,  and  they  gcneiuky  appear  IB  coBipoajr  with 
buiwcs.   See  Buaoe. 

Tbofo  carbuncles  which  ari(c  in  the  face,  neck,  bread, 
or  armpits,  are  ebfervcd  ID  be.  of  the  worft.  kind  j  for 
they  generally  kill  the  paiknti  As  to  the  internal  treat- 
incnt  of  carbuncles,  the  very  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in 
thts  cafe  as  has  been  recommended  under  the  article  fef- 
tilentiai  Cuboes. 

In  the  external  treatment,  Ibme  of  the  tnodern  phyfi- 
cians  ufe  only  fcarification  in  this  cafe,  with  very  gpod 
fuccefs }  others  only  open  the  eruptions  with  a  pair  of 
fcillkrs,  and  having  difcharged  the  miuter,  they  frecjuent- 
Jy  wafti  the  carbuncle  with  fi>.  'j'm.  camph.  or  jp.  vin. 
wherein  has  been  digeilcd  a  lictlc  theriaca ;  they  after- 
wards apply  a  maturating  cataplafm,  which  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  tiMS  carbnncie  kfatatas  fsooi  the  (Mind  parts  i 
then  they  cut  it  out  all  at  once« 

Carbuncle,  in  heraldry,  a  charge  or  bearing,  con- 
(ifting  of  eight  radii,  CoucwMxeof  make  a  common  crofs, 
and  tbt  oibet  fonr  a  fidtin. 


C  A  H 

Some  call  thc6  radii  buttons;  or  (laves,  becaufe  rotirid| 

and  enriched  with  buttons,  or  pearled  like  pilgrims  ftavesj 
and  frequently  tipped  or  terminated  with  flower  de-luces: 
other<^  blaadn  them,  lofsl  fecpcia,  placed  in  filtierj  pak 

and  fellc. 

CARCASE,  in  architeaure,  the  fhelt  or  ribs  of  d 

hoiife,  containing  the  partitions,  floors,  and  rafters,  made 
by  csrpchters  5  or  it  is  the  timber-work,  or  as  it  were  the 
<kclfton,  of  a  houfe,  before  it  is  hitlwd  and  plaifleredj  tC 
is  othcrwile  called  the  framing. 
CARCASSEjOrCAKCUSS,  in  the  art  of  wr.r,  an  iron- 

cafe  or  hollow  capacftjr,  about  the  bigneis  of  a  bomb,  of 
an  oval  figure,  msdetf  ribs  of  iron;  filled  ivith  Cximbufti- 

ble  matters,  as  meal-powdcr,  fait  petrc,  fu!phur,  broken 
j^lafs,  Hiavin^s  of  horns,  turpentine,  tallow,  &c.  the  de- 
fign  of  it  is  to  be  thrown  out  of  a  mortar  to  fet  houfes  oil 
lire,  and  do  other  execution.  It  has  two  or  three  apertufCB 
through  which  the  itre  is  to  Usce. 

CAilCINOAfA,  rifKd-iiM*,  among  phylicians,  the 
fame  with  cancer.    Sec  the  article  Cancbr. 

CARDS,  among  gamefters,  little  pieces  of  fine  thirt 
pafteboard  «f  an  oblong  figure,  of  fcvcral  fizcs,  but  moft 
commonly  in  England  three  inches  and  an  half  long,  and 
two  and  a  half  broad,  on  which  are  paij^ted  fevcral  points 
and  figures. 

The  moulds  and  blocks  for  making  cards  are  exaflly 
like  thofe  that  were  ufed  for  the  firft  books ;  they  lay  a 
fhcet  of  wet  or  moift  paper  on  the  block,  which  is  hrft 
ihghtly  done  over  with  a  fort  of  inlt  made  with  lam]>- 
bjack  diluted  in  water,  and  mined  with  fome  Ibrch  ttf 
give  it  a  body.  They  afterwards  rub  it  oflT  with  a  round 
lift.  The  court-cards  arc  coloured  by  means  of  levcral 
patterns,  ftilcd  ftane-filcs :  thefc  confift  of  papers  cut 
through  with  a  pen-knife,  and  in  thefc  apertures,  they 
apply  feverally  die  varbus  colours,  as  red,  black,  &c; 
Tbefe  patterns  are  painted  with  oil-colours,  that  the 
Iwnflies  may  not  wear  them  dut ;  and  when  the  pattern 
is  laid  on  the  pafteboard,  they  flightly  p.ifs  over  it  a  brufti 
full  of  colour,  which,  leaving  it  within  the  openings^ 
forms  the  face  or  figure  of  the  card. 

Cards,  upon  fuAeient  fecurity^  maybe  exported with^ 
out  pament  of  die  ftamp-duty ;  but  Ibr  every  pack  fidd 
withotit  the  label  of  the  lUmp-office  in  England,  tlie  ren> 
der  incurs  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds. 

Card,  among  manufacturcis,  a  fort  of  iriftrumcnt  or 
comb,  compofed  of  a  :;reat  number  of  fmall  pieces  or  teeth 
of  iron  wire,  incurvated  or  bent,  like  a  hook,  near  the 
middle,  and  fattened  very  dofely  together  by  the  latb  or 
feet  tn  lows. 

C A R  D  M  A K iNo,  the  buluiefs  of  onAiing  cu&i  Ibr  die 

manufadlurers. 

A  piece  of  thick  leather,  tjf  the  fize  intended  for  the 
card,  is  ftrained  in  a  frame  for  that  purpofe,  and  then 
pricked  full  of  holes,  into  which  die  teeth  or  ptecet  of 

iron  wire  are  infertcd.  After  which  the  leather  is  nailed 
by  the  edges  lo  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  aa 
oblong  fquare,  about  a  foot  in  length,  :ind  half  a  foot  in 
breadth,  with  a  handle  placed  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
longer  fides. 

The  teeth  ate  made  in  thefollowinenapner.The  wire 
being  drawn  of  the  fise  intended,  a  (Rafn  or  number  of 

wires  are  cut  info  proper  lengths  by  means  of  a  gviajej 
and  then  doubled  in  a  tool  contrived  for  that  purpofe* 
After  which  they  are  bent  into  the  proper  dircflion  by 
means  of  another  tool,  and  then  placed  to  the  leather, 
at  uentioned  above. 

£*pIanadort  of  Plain  XXXIV. 

The  upper  compartment  of  the  plate  reprefcnti  a  carJ- 
maker's  Ihop,  with  the  men  employed  in  the  various  ope- 
rations. 

iig.  t\  is  a  Workman  prickiiw  holes  with  ajtoOi,  called 
a  fofk  or  double  piercer,  iri  the  waiher  ifretched  upon  elie 

frame. 

Ftg.  2.  a  workman  employed  in  fixing  the  teeth  in  the 
leather  ftrctched  upon  the  IhHfie,  ana  pierced  by  the 
workman,)^,  i.  ' 

IHgi  3.  a  woiknsan  preparing  the  wood  of  the  card. 

I,  9, 3,  tftolsi  pans  of^ cardS^  dtc^  ufcd  in  this  bufi-> 
nefs. 

Lower 
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Lower  Compartment- 

Fig.  I .  the  frame  drawn  fiwn  ■  larger  fcafe.  A  A , 
<»a,  the  two  fides  of  the  frMBe  to  which  tbe  edges  of  the 
kather  are  fafiened. 

B  H,  bht  two  nab  fcrewt  lor  ftreickiiig  Ae ktther  on 

tbe  frame. 

C,  C,  nvo  cars  or  ptrti  of  the  leather  longer  than  the 

rcll,  throuL'h  which  two  ftrinfr:^  arc  draWJt  io  ovdcr  to 
give  the  leather  a  more  ctjual  tcnfion. 

Fig.  2.  the  leather  pierced  with  holes. 

Fi^.  3.  the  fork,  or  double  piercer. 

Fig.  4.  the  gauge  or  too!  bjf  which  the  wire  teeth  are 
eu't  of  a  proper  length.  A,  the  cafe  of  the  gauge.  B»  a 
fkain  or  number  of  wires,  which  are  railed  or  {owend  hj 
means  of  the  nut  E  of  the  fcrevv  D.  C,  thv  head  of  the 
gauge.  G,  the  lower  part  or  pJjce  where  the  Tkuii  h 
marked  in  order  to  be  cut  off  when  puflicd  up  to  C. 

Fig.  5.  a  length  OT  pert  of  the  ikatn  tff  win  cut  off  by 
Ae  gauge, 

^g.  5.  N".  2.  the  c3nub'i.-r  or  tonl  bv  which  the  wires 
are  doubled.  A,  the  fliaft  or  pan  hxLti  .;i  a  hole  in  the 
t;<Li!c.  C,  C,  the  cheeks  or  fide?  of  the  doubler.  D,  the 
iiap  or  lever  by  which  the  operation  is  principally  per- 
formed. D,  D,'D,  E,  G,  &c.  cerfs  or  cuts  made  in  the 
face  of  the  dnublcr,  aivl  in  which  the  wifea  «ie  placed. 
E,  E,  E,  the  bridge  of  the  doubler. 

Fi^r.  6.  a  double  tooth,  after  it  is  bent  into  the  right- 
angles  A,  ii,  by  the  doubler.  ab^  forms  the  bafe  or  bottom 
of  the  double  tooth,  and  t  i  are  the  points. 

Fit,  6.  N*.  a.  a  table  on  which  the  double  teeth  are 
crooked.  A  BCD,  the  ledi^rs  of  the  table.  EF,  a 
fqunrc  piece  of  wood,  one  end  f  .^1.: rh  refts  upon  the 
ledge  of  the  table,  and  the  other  on  a  crors-pietc  G  H. 
It  is  faftened  to  the  table  bv  means  of  the  cord  I  K  K. 
LM,  i*  a  piece  of  iron  faftened  to  the  above  piece  by 
means  of  the  two  fcrewrt  L,  M.  At  O  are  two  notches, 
and  the  inner  part  of  the  iron  plate  fixed  at  a  proper  an- 
gle.  Into  thefe  notches  the  double  tooth  is  forced  by 
means  of  a  tool  called  a  gutter,  and  by  that  means  ac- 
quires (he  requifite  bend,  ab  i  d-,  ah  cd^-uz  double  teeth 
before  they  are  bent|  and  ngffr^  iic.  double  teeth 
after  they  are  beoti  or  properly  formed  for  being  fixed  in 
the  leather  by  the  workman,  JSg.  a.  in  die  upper  com- 
parttnent. 

Fig.  6.  N\  3.  £  £,  the  tool  called  a  gutter, 

Ftg.  7.  A  view  of  the  uiidar>fide  of  tbeicaiher  fimiAied 

with  teeth. 

Fig.9.  ViewoftheupperwfideofdiefinDeleadierfiit^ 

niihed  with  teeth. 

Fig.  9,  and  10.  Tools  for  dividing  and  placing  the 
teeth  properly  after  the  leather  is  nailed  to  the  wood. 

There  are  always  two  cards,  necelivy  in  the  operation 
•f  carding,  aad  between  which  the  mwriah  to  be  cauM 
we jdaced. 

CAltlMMINE,  lady's  fmock,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  coralla  of  which,  confifling  of  four  petals, 
arc  oval,  obioag,  open,  and  terminating  in  erec^  utigues 
of  double  the  length  of  the  cup.  The  fruit  is  a  long 
fod,  of  a  comprcfled,  cyliodric  fliape,  compofed  of  two 
valves,  and  containing  two  odls,  whetcio  are'  leverat 
roundiOi  feeds. 

CARDAMOM,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  dried  fruit 
or  pod,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  divided  internal- 
ly into  three  ceils,  in  each  ot'  which  arc  contained  two 
sows  of  triangular  feeds,  of  a  brownifli  colour  on  the 
Ottlfide  and  while  within.  They  are  diftinguiihed  by 
tbe  epithets  mtjm  and  mmer. 

C.VRDA.MOMUM  Miner,  the  leTcr  can^imom,  has 
fliort  triar._Ln:lar  hufk.s,  fcarce  iJiiit  an  inch  )n  length  i 
the  produce  of  a  plant  with  rccd-hkc  ftallcv,  and  is  def- 
cribed  in  .the  Hortui  Malakariius,  Mndcs  tbe  aatne  of 
ekttari. 

Thefe  feeds, 'freed  from  tbe  hoiks,  are  an  el^ant 
and  ufeful  aromatic,  of  a  grateful  finell-and  flavour, 
very  warm,  }ec  not  fiery,  or  f  l  tv),  like  the  fpiccs  of 
the  pepper  kind,  to  produce  immoderate  heat.  The 
hufks  (hould  be  feparated  only  at  the  time  of  iife ;  (or 
die  feeds  foon  loCe  a  pait  of  their  flavour,  in  being  kept 
^nthout  this  defienee. 

■  Tbtir  vlftiie  is  extr»6M  not  only  by  rrftified  fpirit. 


bat  almoft  completely  by  water  ali!^  widi  this  cfffl^ 
rence,  that  the  watery  inniliMi  is  clowlf  or  turbid,  the 
fpirituous  dear  and  trmfparenr  t  tbe  caloor  of  both  is  a 

pale  yellow.  Scarcely  any  of  rhc  riromatic  feeds  give 
our  fo  much  of  their  warmih  to  watery  mcniirua,'  or  a> 
bound  fo  much  with  gummy  matter,  which  appears  to 
be  the  principle  by  which  the  aroipatic  peTt  js  made 
diflbluble  in  water :  tbeinfufioo  is  fomueinginoa^  ewm 
in  a  dilute  ftate,  as  hardly  to  pafs  throtigh  a  iS!trr. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  a  confideiabie  quantity  4f 
eifential  oil  fcparate;>  Irom  the  watery  fluid,  of  a  pale 
yellowifli  colour,  in  fmeii  exa<^y  relembiing  the  card^ 
moms,  and  of  a  very  pungent  taue  :  the  remaining  d(k 
Godioo  is  diiiigreeably  biturifl>,  and  mucti^pnaus,  re- 
taining nothing  of  the  pungency  or  warmth,  any  more 
than  of  the  peculiar  flavour  at  the  fpicc.  On  infptflat- 
iiig  the  iiti<;ture  made  m  re^iihcd  fpirit,  a  part  of  the  8a. 
vour  of  the  cardamoms  arifes  with  the  fpirit,  but  the 
grcateft  part  remains  behind  cooocnttiMd  in  the  cmraai 
whidh  finetls  moderately  of  tbe  loeds,  end  has  a  punge* 
ar(>:ria:ic  taftc,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and  rathsr 
more  grateful  than  that  of  the  feeds  in  fubftance. 

TincturL:  of  this  Ipice,  both  in  rcc'.ihcd  and  pnwf 
(pirit,  aic  niurc  agreeable  than  the  watery  iafufioiM{  aad 
proof  fy'uit  impregnated  with  its  flavour  by  diffilliilioB^ 
more  egtecabk  than  the  Atopic  diftilled  water.  A  tine 
ture  of  fix  oanccs  of  the  feeds  in  a  quart  of  proof  (fi, 
rit,  and  a  ipirituous  water  more  lightly  flavoured  widi 
them,  by  drawing  off  a  eallon  of  proolT  ipiric  from  few 
ounces,  are  kept  in  the  (Sops,  and  occaiionally  made  ufc 
of  as  pleaHuit  wetm  cordials,  and  for  flanMuiiig  oikr 
medicmes.  It  Is  obferved,  that  none  of  tbe  eraondcs 
an!v  rr,  in  genera!,  h  well  n5  the  tin£hire  of  this  fpice, 
lui  fciidcring  mine;.!.  w.<uri!  and  other  iaKsc  liquors  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Ifomach. 

Cakdamomum  jVLyutt  the  greater  cardamom,  csM 
alfo  gnuM  Pacadifi,  gojos  oTPaiadife.  See  Gwaka 

CARDIAC,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  medicines 
as  prefer vc,  or  incrcatic  the  lircngth  nf  the  heart,  and 
by  that  nt:cai'.s  the  vital  forces,  though  they  d«  net  im- 
mediately work  upem  the  heart,  nor  are  particulariy  ap^ 
propriated  to  the  corroboration  of  dMCfert.r  Thiseificd 
they  perfecm  ciAer  by  replenifliing  thr  «tb«i(ed  vefieh 
with  good  humours,  or  otcitinc'  motion  w'lr  i  i:  i  re- 
quired :  therefore  nutritives  duly  chofcn,  with  rtfpcd 
to  particular  conftitutioiu,  belong  to  this  clafs,  as  well 
as  aftrin^t  corroboratives  and  ftiomknts. All  tbe 
nodetn  difpenfatorin  are  fiiil  of  cardiacs  or  ceidial^ 
both  of  the  dry  and  liquid  kind  ;  birt  the  beft  %Te  thofc 
which  remove  she  difordcr,  of  which  lownefs  of  fpniti 
)s  the  lonleqaencc  ;  and  next  to  thefe  is  wme,  which 
adminiftcrcd  in  proper  quantities,  and  more  or  leG  di- 
luted, ae  ciiaimbnecs'  rcqture,  wflk  generally  anfirer 
better  purpofea  than  mre  poopoiiecoMlialsr  k  is 
le&  capable  of  doing  milchiief.  ■ 

CARniAC.',  mother-wort,  a  diftln<!l  genus  of 
pLanU,  with  fquare  branched  AaUcs,  the  leaves  let  ia 
pairs  on  long  pedicles  at  the  joints,  and  the  flowers  ie 
clufters  round  tbe  upper  joints :  the  ieif  is  dark  colour* 
ed,  cot  deeply  Into  dute  Iharp-poiatcd  indented  te^ 
ments,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  lonpcft,  snr!  th'two 
lateral  one>j  conimoiily  again  deeply  cut:  the  flower  h 
purplilh,  iatiatcd,  with  the  upper  hp  long  and  arched, 
the  lower  fbort  and  cu«  into  three  felons.  It  it  peteo<- 
niai,  grows  wild  in  wafte  ffmUtf  aad  Aowtia  iMoilhe 
middle  to  the  end  of  fumner; 

This  plant  'n  CM  to  be  uMu!  iir  difefders  of  the  ff»> 
mach  proceeding  fium  thick  phlegm  ;  to  loofen  the  brlfy ; 
to  promote  peiiptration,  mine,  and  t^e  uterine  purga- 
tions. Such,  in  effed,  are  tbe  virtues  which  may  be 
exposed  from  its  fenfible  qualities.  The  leaves,  and  dK 
tops  have  »  moderately  ftrong  foM^,  not  very  agremUe ; 
and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  In  keeping  for  <  rnc  'i-rie,  cron 
boiling  tbem-in  water,  their  fmell  is  diflip.»ts.a  the  dc- 
codtion,  in(|)ifl'Atcd  to  the  continence  of  an  cxtradf,  dif- 
covers  to  the  taftc  a  itrong  pcoeuating  fubfaltne  bittcr- 
nefs. 

CARDIACUS  PtBxuSyiD  aoatany,  a  plexus  or  piece 
of  not'woik,.  fermed  of  e  nnifieeiMMl  of  the  pai'  vagum, 
lor  eighth  pair  of  nerm. 

I  CAiU 
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•nd  pc  rfccVly  free  tmm  fdin,afe  tfaefe  whidi  cur  jcwdlew 
generally  make  ufc  of  for  ftah,  though  the  variegated 
Qoes  arc  much  more  beautiful.  I'hecarnclian  is  tolerably 
hard,  and  capable  of  a  very  f;ond  po!;f]i ;  ji  i$  not  at  all 
affedtcd  by  acid  trxniiruums  i  the  Are  divefts  it  of  a  part 
of  it2  colour,  and  leaves  it  of  a  pale  red  }  and  a  Orong 
and  long  ootuinued  hoc  «riU  icduce  it  to  •  pak  diity 
grey. 

The  fmcfl  carnclians  are  thofe  of  the  Eafl  Indies  ;  but 
there  arc  very  beautiful  ones  found  in  the  river»  of  bilcfia 
and  Bohemia )  ud  wa  have  Jobs  not  ddpkable  oaa  in 
EluHland. 

Though  the  anclenti  hive  reeoraneiidcd  thecarndian 

a'r  111  jfTiinprnt,  and  attributed  a  nnmber  of  fanciful 
virtuti  lo  Li,  wc  k.now  no  other  ufc  of  the  ftone,  than 
the  engraving  fcals  on  ic,  t  j  u  hich  purjxile  it  is  excel 
kntly  adapted,  a>  being  not  coo  hard  for  cutting,  and  yet 
hard'enoueh  not  to  be  lubic  to  accidents,  to  imle  a  good 
polilh,  and  to  firpante  eaiily  iram  the  wis. 

CARNIVAL,  or  Cabmavai,  a  time  of  re|oicu]g,  a 
fcafun  of  mirth,  obfcrvod  writh  great  folcmnitv  by  the 
itaiians,  particularly  at  Venice,  holding  from  i'wclfth- 
4|ay  till  Lent. 

GARNiVEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  aaitnah 
which  Bttanlly  fieed  «n  leOi,  and  thence  called  beafti  or 
billa  of  prey. 

The  word  is  compouiiLicd  oi  the  Latin,  cere,  flelh,  and 
Mr«,  to  devour. 

CARNOSITY,  a  term  fometimes  ulcd  for  an  cx- 
crefccnce,  or  tnbcKk,  in  die  wrcibn« 

CARO  MusctJLOsA  QuAOEATAy  inMMMqr*  the 
fame  with  the  palmarta  hrcvis.   See  the  aNide  pKl- 

CAROB-Tr££,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
Irnit  of  which  it  a  pod  of  about  a  fpan  long,  of  a  flattifh 

Sv,  containing  a  brown  coloured  fwcet  pul|g^|Which  it 
by  the  Egyptiant  and  Anblani  at  fiigar.  The  nee  it 

Ibund  wild  alfo  in  feme  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  : 
Hit  raifcd  amone  us  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  but 
does  not  in  thi:>  climate  ripen  its  ftuit. 

The  pulp  of  the  carob  is  difiblved  more  c3c£tu.illy  by 
Wnter  tnaa  by  fpirit.  Out  of  fixteen  drams  of  the  dry 
pulp,  water  took  up  ^ven  drams }  rediiied  fpirit  ex 
trailed  from  the  remainder  only  five  grains,  leaving  five 
drams  of  mere  ftells  or  membranes.  The  fame  quan- 
ti^,  treated  &i&  with  fpirit,  gave  out  but  nine  drams  ten 
l^ains,  and  afterwards  to  water  five  fcruples,  five  drams ; 
m  giaint  being  left.  The  watery  extra^S  it  fweetcr  and 
motB^greeablethan  tbefpirituous,and  the  fpirituottieatrad 
made  after  water  is  manifef!!)'  uniHuous.  The  watery  cx- 
traS  made  after  fpirit  difcovcrs  fomc  falinc  matter.  The 
watery  deco&ions  are  of  a  reticiilh  wown  colour  j  and  in 
milpiflation  tarn  almoit  black :  the  fruit  gives  a  deep  colour 
to  many  Mh  paicels  of  water.  Spirit  on  the  other  hand 
Ibon  ceafes  to  extradt  any  tiodure,  and  the  firft  deepeft 
tincture  is  only  of  a  ycllowifli-brown  :  nevertfaekfs,  the 
^irituou-]  Lx  r'a^,  made  after  watert  iadinci  to  black. 
Ktumann'i  Chtmifiry. 

CAROLOSTADIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  an  an- 
cient bcanch  of  Lutberant,  who  denied  the  ml  pteknce 
m  ilta  enehtrift.  See  the  article  Even  amit. 

CAROLUS,  an  ancient  Engllfh  broad  piece  of  cold, 
ftmdc  under  Charles  I.  It!^  value  has  of  Ucc  bccm  ac 
twentr-three  (hillings  llerling,  though  at  the  time  it  was 
coineo,  it  it  faid  to  have  been  rated  s>i  twenty  fhil- 

Carolvs,  a  fcnall  copper  coin,  with  a  little  fiiver 
mixed  with  it,  itruck  under  Charles  VUL  of  France, 

The  carol  us  was  wotth  iwdvc  dcnten,  when  it  «C!afed 
to  be  current. 

Thofe  which  are  flUlcwrwlli trade,  in  Larraiot  or 
in  (bnw  iMrigbboniing  pnvinceti,  go  under  the  name  of 
Fiench  ibb. 

CAROTEEL,  In  commerce,  ati  uncertain  wetpht  or 
<jUBtrtitv  of  poods  ;  thus  a  carotec!  ot  cloves  is  fiom  lour 
to  five  hundred  weight ;  oi  curtains,  Iram  five  to  nine  ; 
of  mace,  about  three  hundred  }  of  mitmegs,  frutn  fix  to 
fcvcn  hundred  and  a  halt. 

CAROTIDS,  an  anatonif,.  two  anetkt  of  the  neck, 
which  convey  the  blood  from  die  aorta  «>  the  toun,  one 
caUed  the  ripK  carotid,  and.  the  other  the  left:  tbqrarife 
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n«ir  each  other,  fnm  dw  catratvre  of  the  aorta,  and  ran 

upon  each  fide  of  the  arrrr-:-.\rarhr  ~,  I-  ? ween  it  and  the 
internal  Jugu hi r  vein,  as  big  as  the  iaryiix,  without  any 
ramification  ;  each  of  thefe  is  then  ramified  into  t>vo 
branches,  one  named  internal,  the  other  external.  The 
internal  carotid  artery  having  pailed  the  great  cand  of 
theapophyfis  petrofaof  the  o*  tem  ports,  fends  off  a  branch 
through  the  fphcnoidictl  fifltire,  to  the  orbit  of  the  eye, 
and  ioon  afterwards  another  through  the  foramen  opti- 
cum,  by  which  it  communicates  wi.th  the  external  carotid. 
The  externa]  is  the  fmallcll  j  it  runs  between  the  exter- 
nal angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  parotid  gland »  af- 
terwards it  aiceodton  the  fore>fideof  theear,  aiKl  end* 
in  the  temples.  All  the  rarrif  c.Tt'ot  nt  the  carotids  af« 
covered  by  the  pia  mater,  n  the  Jupin-ature  of  which  tljey 
are  diftributed,  and  t  th,  c.pillaiy,  reticular  textures,  in 
great  numbers ;  afterwards  they  aic  loft  in  the  injter  fub« 
nance  of  the  brain.    See  the  article  ARTMT. 

CARUCAGE,  or  Caruacc,  a  term  in  hufljandry 
for  the  ploughing  of  ground,  either  ordinary,  for  grai% 
hern  p   1  ui  Auc}  or  otiiaordinaiy,  ibr  woad,  dyen-wwed, 

rape,  i\c. 

CARP,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifli  name  of  the  cy- 
prinus,  with  four  cirri,  or  heardt,  and  the  third  ray  of 
the  back'fint  armed  widi  finatl  hodn. 

The  carp  is  penerally  taken  for  the  queen  of  fresh- 
water fifli :  it  IS  fubtlc,  and  lives  the  lonj^eli  of  aii  fifli, 
except  the  eel,  out  of  its  proper  clement.  It  is  obferved 
to  breed  feveral  months  in  one  year;  for  which  leafon 
you  hardly  ever  take  either  male  «r  female  widiout  mdt 
or  (pawn  j  but  they  breed  more  naturally  in  ponds,  than 
in  running  water,  and  in  the  latter  very  feldom  or  never. 
In  the  places  they  frequent,  their  ftock  is  innumerable, 
i  o  make  a  carp  fat  and  very  large,  rake  all  the  fides  of 
your  pond,  when  the  water  is  fallen  away,  about  Anrl]» 
and  fow  hay  leeda,  tbe  growth  of  which,  when  wmier 
comet  and  omllowa  it,  will  feed  tbem,  and  make  ^em 

very  faf . 

CARPENTER,  an  artificer  in  wood,  dcfigned  for  the 
purpofes  of  building. 

W'^-Carpen'tes,  one  employed  in  building  or  <*• 
pairing  fhips.    Sec  the  article  Ship-Buildino, 

CARPENTRY,  the  art  of  cutting,  framing,  and 
joining  large  pieces  of  wood  for  the  ufe  of  building.  It 
IS  ont-  of  the  arts  fubfc-rvicnt  to  architc£lurc,  and  is  di- 
vided into  houfe-carpeutry  and  ihip-earpentry  :  the  fird 
is  employed  in  raifing,  roofing,  fl<x)rin^  of  houfes,  Uc. 
and  the  fecond  in  the  building  of  fiiiM,  &c.  The  rules 
in  carpentry  are  mudi  the  ftme  with  thofe  of  joinery; 
the  only  ditf  rcrT  is,  that  carpentry  is  uf:  1  In  rhc  larger 
coarler  worK,  a.'id  joinery  in  the  faiailn  ai.d  cunout. 
Sec  Joinery. 

CARPET,  a  fort  of  covering  of  fluff,  or  other  ma- 
terials, wrought  with  the  needle  or  in  a  loom,  forming 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  boufe,  and  it  conunonly  fpiean 
over  tables,  or  laid  upon  the  floor. 

Perfian  and  Turky  carpets  arc  thofe  moft  efteemed  ; 
though  at  Paris  tbctc  i^  a  manufa^fory  after  the  maniKr 
of  Perfia,  where  they  make  them  little  inferior,  not  to 
fay  finer,  than  the  utje  Fcriian  carpett.  They  are  vel- 
vety, and  perfe£ily  iotkitate  the  carpett  which  come  ftoni 
the  Levant.  There  are  alfo  carpets  of  Germany,  foine 
of  which  are  made  of  woollen  flulFs,  tss  frrgcs,  &c.  iuid 
called  fquare  carpets  ;  others  are  nude  of  wool  alfo,  but 
wrought  with  the  needle,  and  often  cmbclliflied  with, 
filk  i  and  laftly,  there  aiC carpets  made  of  dog's  hair.  We 
have  likewife  caiMii  atade  in  £ngiand  equal  to  any 
brought  from  the  Eaft. 

CARPlNUSi  the  horn  beam,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants ;  in  the  male  flower  of  which  there  is  no  corolla, 
nor  calyx  in  the  female ;  but  the  male  flowers  are  arranged 
into  a  cylindric  amentum,  and  the  female  into  an  oblong 
one;  rhene  it  no  perii;antM0i,  but  tbe  amentum,  growing 
!  .'2  ,  co:^t3uiiaitbehafeorcacb(quauala,anoraC 

CARPOBALSAM,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  whtch  yieids  the  true  oriental  balfam. 

1  he  carpobalfam  is  u(ed  in  Egypt,  according  to  Profper 
Alpinu$,in  all  the  infentiont  for  which  the  balfam  itl'eif 
is  applied  :  but  the  only  ufe  the  Europeans  make  of  it  is 
in  VenMe>-treacle«ndaiithridate,  and  in  tbefenot  a  great 
^  y       -  •  ■  •  '        deal  i 
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d'eil ;  for  cubetn  aud  juniper  berriei  are  geitmlly  fabItU 

tutcd  in  its  place. 

CARPOCRATIANS,  heretics  who  fprung  up  to- 
tvards  the  :n  diilf  of  the  fccond  centurr,  being  a  branch 
df  the  ancient  Gnoftics.  They  held  a  community  of 
wives  {  and  m»intained,  thst  a  man  cannot  arrive  at  per- 
Mtmn  without  having  palTed  through  all  criminal  ac- 
^on«  -,  laying;  down  a»  a  maxim,  that  there  is  no  a^on 
bad  in  itfcif,  but  only  from  the  opinion  of  men.  Accord- 
ingly they  arc  charged  with  committing  the  moft  infamous 
aaions  at  their  love  fcaih.  They  attributed  the  crcatKin 
of  the  world  to  angels  5  they  faid  that  Jcfus  was  born  in 
^  «  manner  like  odwr  men  ;  they  reieflcd  the  rcfurre^lion 
cf  the  bndv  ,  and  marked  their  oilciples  at  the  bottom 
ot  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron,  or  WiQ  •  mor. 

CARPUS,  the  wrift,  in  anatomy*  See  the  article 
Wrist. 

CARR*  among  the  ancients*  a  kind  of  throne  mount- 
ed on  wheds,  and  ufcd  in  triumphs  and  otber  Iblemn 

occitfions. 

CARRAC,  the  nnme  of  rhr  vc-iTels  employed  by  the 
Fortugueic  in  the  tall-lnJia  and  Braftlian  trade  ;  they 
arc  very  lai^  and  fitted  for  fighting  as  wdl  as  for 
burden. 

CARRAT,  or  Cahact.   See  Cakact* 

•  CARRIAGE,  a  vehicle  ferving  to  convey  perfons, 

goods,  merchandizes,  and  other  things  from  one  jJace  to 

aaothi^r. 

There  are  public  and  private  carriages,  as  alfo  water 
and  [and- carriages,  Water>Mlliag€S,  lit  general,  are 
thofc  vcfTcls  whrch  fcrve  to  carry  pmbns  or  merchandize 
by  fca,  rivers,  lakes,  (tc.  «s  ftiipj,  barks,  wherries, 

boats,  (ic. 

Land-carriages  arc  machine?  inn  nttJ  to  carry  more 
convenicntlv,  and  in  greater  notihcr,  pi-rfofn  or  -jnodr.. 
Thofe  tnoiliy  ufed  in  Kuropc  are  coaches,  chariot  ca- 
laftes,  berlins,  waggons  with  four  wheels,  chaiies,  carts, 
and  drays  with  two  wheds,  ail  drawn  by  liorfes,  mules, 
buffaloes,  oxen,  &c.  and'  in  Lapland  and  Siberia,  by 
rcin-iiicr. 

■  LflUr  :r  Z?.-/,' ff/'C.\RR!ACB,  a  writing  given  to  a  car- 
rier or  ihc  mafltr  of  any  carriage,  containing  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  the  pieces*  bues,  &c.  of  merchandizes 
which  he  is  entrufted  with,  that  he  may  Remind  the  pay- 
ni-T.r  of  l^it"  c.iiri.iiie,  and  that  the  prrftm  to  whom  th  v 
arc  addrefled  may  fee  whether  they  arc  dclivcrtd  in  the 
fiime  number,  and  in  as  gpod  eonfitkii  is  tfaey  were  given 
10  the  carrier. 

•  Carkiagk  if  a  Camm,  the  frame  or  timber-work  on 
which  it  is  mounted,  ferving  to  point  it  in  (booting,  or 
ro  carry  it  from  one  place  to  another.  It  ts  made  of 
two  planks  ot  worid,  cointrjonly  nnc  lialf  the  len:',tli  ot' 
(he  gun,  called  the  cliccks,  and  joined  by  three  wuudca 
frznfttins,  ftrengthcned  with  three  boks  of  iron.  It  is 
mounted  oh  two  wheels  ;  hut  on  a  march  has  two  fore- 
whccls,  with  timbers  added.  The  principal  parts  of  a 
carria;;e  are  the  chetks,  tranfums,  bolt^,  plates,  train, 
bands,  bridge,  bed,  hooks,  trunicm-hcHes,  .md  cap- 
fquarrs. 

CARltiAGB,  a  cart  made  on  purpofc  for  carrying 
Oifjrtars  and  rticir  beds  from  place  to  place. 

Tj,v.  '  CAfiRiACiE,  two  (hort  planks  of  woods  fup^ 
portfcil  Oil  two  axle-trees,  having  four  tnickj  of  fblid 
wood' for  carrying  mortar:,  or  [;iun  upon  batteries,  where 
their  own  carriages  cannot  go.  I  hey  are  drawn  by 
nen. 

•  CaRria«S,  in  agrieultwre^  a-fiirrow  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water  to  overflow  and  improve  the  ground.  It 
is  diflinguiflicd  into  two  forts  ;  the  main  carriage,  which 
ftould  be  made  with  a  convenient  decent ;  and  the 
kfler  carriages,  which  fliould  bc  fluHoiP,  Mid  aa  many 

number wpoilible.  *  '"' 

>  CARROT,  DtfjMtr,  in  botany,  a  gemis  of  plants, 

whofi-  ch.iraf^rr:.  src  : 

it  haih,  tor  the  moll  part,  a  flclhy  root :  the  leaves  are 
divided  into  narrow  ftu'mtnts  •  the  [>cta]fi  of  the  flower 
arc  very  unequal,  and  ftvapcJ  like  air  heart;  the  umbel, 
^hcn  npr,  is  hollowed  and  cont rafted,  appearing  fome- 
what  like  a  bird's  neft :  the  feeds  are  hairy,  and  in  the 
(hape  of  lice. 

CarrBta-aie  propagiMd  st  twd  «r  three  diUcfemt  lea* 
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6mt  et  fimetimes  oftener,  where  peopln  aA  fend  of 
youiw  carrots  through  all  the  fumoier  months.  The 
iirft  lealbn  for  lowing  the  feeds  n  foon  after  Chriftmas, 

if  the  weathtr  it  Open,  which  iTiould  bc  in  warm  borders, 
under  vv.ill>,  pales,  or  hedges :  but  they  Oiould  not  be 
fown  immediately  clofc  thereto ;  but  a  border  of  lettuce, 
or  other  young  faliad-herbs,  of  about  a  foot  wide,  £bould 
be  next  the  wall,  fbrotherwife  tliey  would  ran  up  to  feed, 
without  makint^  any  tolerable  roots. 

They  dclipht  in  a  warm,  light,  fandy  fyil,  which 
Qiould  be  dujr  pretty  deep,  that  the  roots  may  the  better 
run  down  ;  for  it  thcv  meet  with  any  obiUu^on,  they 
are  very  apt  to  grow  forked,  and  Aoot  out  taterd  roots, 
cfpecially  when  the  ground  istoo  amch  dunged  the  un^a 
year  that  the  feeds  ire  fbwn,  belbre  it  bc  ci^iuuaied, 
and  mixed  with  the  earth. 

Thefe  feeds  have  a  great  quantity  of  fmail  forked  haiia 
upon  thin  borders,  by  which  they  dofely .adhere,  fo  thst 
they  are  difficult  to  low  mn»  (o  aa  not  li»  come  ap  is 
patches ;  voii  fliould  theiefiire  r«b  it  well  thnMigh  both 
hands,  whereby  the  fccJ  wilt  be  fcparatr  f  firfMre  it  if 
fown  :  then  vou  Ihould  chufc  a  calm  day  to  low  it  ;  for 
if  the  wind  blows,  it  will  bc  mi;  ;  li  bk-  to  few  it  equal* 
for  the  feeds,  being  very  light,  will  bc  blown  into  hetft^ 
When  the  feed  is  fown,  you  {bould  tread  the  gnwad 
pretty  clofe  with  your  fieei^  that  itmay  be  buried,  and  theft 
rake  the  ground  level. 

When  the  plants  arc  come  up,  you  fhonld  hoe  the 
groui>d  with  a  fmall  boe  about  three  indues  wide,  cutting 
down  all  young  weeds,  and  feparating  die  ^tnts  to  foar 
inches  diftaooe  each  way,  thtt  th^  may  get  frmgtli ; 
and  in  about  tbiee  weeks  after,  when  the  weeds  begin  to 
grow  again,  you  fhould  hoc  the  ground  over  again  a  (c- 
cond  time,  in  which  you  fhould  bc  careful  not  to  Jwve 
I  two  carrots  clofe  to  each  other,  as  alfo  to  feparate  theni 
to  a  greater  diihoce,  cutting  down  all  weeds,  and  fli^uly 
ftirring  the  furtee  of  the  ground  in  every  place^  the  bc»> 
ter  to  pftvent  young  wee«  from  fpringing^  aanUeiBb* 
dlitatethe  growth  of  the  young  carrots. 

In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  alter,  you  mnft  hoe 
them  a  third  time,  when  you  muft  clear  the  weeds  as  be- 
fore ;  and  now  yoH  fliould  cut  out  the  earrets  to  the 
diftance  they  are  le  feaaaia,  which  muil  be  pioponicacd 
to  the  fiae  yon  intend  to  have  them  grow  :  if  they  are  to 
.  be  drav.*n,  white  yourij?,  five  or  fix  inches  afundcr  will  he 
luffi(  icnt ;  but  it  thev  arc  to  grow  large  before  they  are 
pulled  up,  they  IboulJ  bc  left  eight  or  ten  inches  diiiant 
every  way :  you  muit  alfo  keep  them  dear  from  weeds, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  grow  amoogft  the  carrots,  wiil 
gicatly  Mcjadice  them. 

Theiecend  fcafen  for  fowin^  the  feeds  is  in  I  cbniAry, 
on  warm  bank*  fituatcd  near  the  Ihelter  of  a  wall,  pale, 
or  hedge  i  but  thoiie  which  arc  intended  fur  the  open  large 
quarters  fhould  not  be  fown  before  the  beginning  of 
Marcii,  nor  fhould  yoa  <bw  later  than  the  omI  of  the 
fame  month  ;  far  tbole  which  are  fown  m  April  or  Mn^ 
will  run  up  to  feed  before  their  roots  have  any  ballE* 
cfpccialK  if  the  weather  fliould  prove  hotaod  dry. 

in  July  you  may  fow  again  for  an  autumnal  crop  ;  and 
in  the  end  of  Auguft  you  may  fow  fome  to  ftandthewui* 
ter ,  by  which  method  you  will  have  early  cairan  is 
March,  before  the  fpring  fowing  will  be  fit  to  draw  ;  but 
tbefe  arc  feldom  fo  well  tailed,  and  are  often  very  tough 
and  fticky.  Many  people  mix  fcvcral  other  forts  of  feeds 
a»  leek,  onion,  parfnip,  radiih,  &c.  amongfi  their  car- 
rots i  and  others  plant  beans,  6ic.  but  in  my  opinioa, 
neither  of  thefe  methods  aicgaod}  for  if  thoeiaainll 
crop  of  any  of  tbefe  plants,  thoe  can  be  norawn  fen-  any 
thing  clfc  amonpft  them  ;  fo  that  what  is  got  by  one  is 
loft  by  ths  other;  and,  bcfidcs,  it  is  not  only  more 
fightly,  but  better,  for  the  plants  of  each  kind  to  be 
fown  feparate  ;  and  alfo  by  this  means  your  ground  wiU 
be  clear,  when  the  crop  is  gone,  to  fow  or  plant  any  thing 
elfc ;  but  when  three  or  four  kinds  are  mixed  together, 
the  ground  is  fddom  at  Kbeity  before  the  fucceeding 
fpring  :  bcfidcs,  where  beans,  or  any  other  tall  growwig 
piantii,  arc  planted  amoegil  the  carrots,  it  is  apt  to  make 
them  grow  more  in  top  than  root ;  fo  that  tliey  will  noK 
be  hail'  fo  large  as  if  fown  iio^y  witbont  any  «»er  pianta 
amoogift  them. 

But  in  Older  to  pielem  your  camca  Su  11&  al)  the 

vintcr 
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^•Intrr  and  fpring,  you  (hould  «boat"ttie  fefgihning  of 
Kovt-mber,  when  the  green  leaves  are  decayed,  dir;  them 
up,  and  lay  them  in  iand  in  a  dry  place,  where  tnc  froii 
cannot  come  to  them,  taking  them  out  from  time  to  time 
i«  you  have  occafion  for  theni}  referving  fame  of  the 
longeft  and  ftraighteft  roota  for  fted,  if  you  ihteiiii  to 
ikveanyi  which  roots  fhould  be  planted  in  the  middle 
©f  February,  in  a  light  Toil  about  a  foot  afundcr  each  way, 
obferving  to  keep  the  ground  clc.ir  from  weeds;  and  about 
the  middle  of  Aueuft,  when  you  Hnd  the  lecds  arc  ripe, 
you  muft  cut  it  off,  and  carry  it  to  a  dry  place,  where  it 
ihould  be  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  for  feveral  days  to 
dry :  then  you  may  beat  out  the  feeds,  and  put  it  up  in 
bags,  keeping  it  in  a  dry  place  till  you  ufc  It.  This  feed 
itteldom  eftccmed  very  good  after  the  iirA  or  (ccond  vcar 
'at  OM^ }  hut  new  feed  is  always  preferred,  nor  will  it 
grow  when  it  is  moie  than  two  yean  old.  MlUr't  Gard, 

The  F!em"n  :'^  have  long  known  the  advantac;c  of  feed- 
ing their  cattic  with  carrots  ;  though  it  is  but  of  late 
years  that  this  root  has  been  cultivated  for  that  purpofe 
in  tbie  fields  in  £ngland :  nor  docs  this  ufeful  and  pto^ 
iitaUe  praflfiee  extend  even  now  to  more  than  a  fiew  parts 
of  thi<!  country;  though  there  is  fcarce  any  root  yet 
known,  which  is  more  heartening  food  for  moft  fort*  of 
animals,  or  which  better  merits  the  hufbandman's  atten- 
tion ;  as  one  acre  of  carrots,  well  planted,  will  fatten  a 
greater  number  of  flieep,  or  bullocks,  than  three  acres  of 
tumipl,  and  at  the  fame  time  their  iie(h  will  befirmer,aod 
tiUier  teftfed.  HMSm  aie  estttcmelylbnd  of  this'ibod,  and 
thereis  not  any  better  for  hogs.  Thefe  roots  have  alfo  been 
of  fuch  excellent  fcrvicetodt;er,in  parks,  that  when  num- 
bers of  thefe  valuable  creatures  have  perilhed  elfev  hcrc, 
through  want  in  wry  hard  winters,  when  there  has  been 
an  CKtRAie  fi»ldty  of  their  ufual  food  tho(c  that  have 
been  fed  with  carrots  have  kept  their  flcfh  all  the  winter, 
and,  upon  the  growth  of  the  grafs  in  the  fpring,  have 
been  fat  early  in  the  fcafon.  1  his  is  not  an  inconfidcr- 
ablc  advantage,  in  places  where  the  grafs  is  generally 
backward  in  its  growth. 

Thia  phut  ha*  alfo  s  Ttty  great  fuperioritV  over 
tarnips  ]  Aamtly,  that  the  crop  is  not  fo^KaUe-'to 
ffiail  :  for  as  the  carrots  arc  fown  In  the  fpring,  the 
plants  generally  come  up  well  ;  and  unlcfs  the  months  of 
June  and  July  prove  very  bad,  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
fucceeding:  whereas  turnips  are  frequently  detlroyed  by 
tile  ly  at  ^ffirft  earning  Up }  and  in  dry  autumns  they 
arc  attacked  by  the  caterpillars,  which  lay  walle  whole 
iiclds  in  a  fliort  time.  Hut  carrots  are  not  preyed  upon 
by  either  of  thefe  vermin.  Every  farmer  who  has  a  itotk 
of  cattle  or  fheep  fhouUI  therefore  always  have  good  llore 
of  thefe  roots.  His  land  «rlU  be  fit  for  them,  if  k  be  in 
At  proper-tilth.  ■ 

CARROU^AIa  setraift  of  chartott  and  horfct,  or  a 
magnificent  entertainment  cxhibiuvi  prit)re<i  on  fomc 
public  rejoicing.  It  confilh  in  a  cav alcadi;  ot  fcvcral 
gentlemen  richly  drefled  and  equipped,  afttr  the  m.mncr 
of  ancltnt  cavadiera  divided  into  fquadront.  meeting  in 
IboM  public  place,  and  «pnfluag  jufii,  tourna- 
mcnts,  &c. 

CARTj  a  land-carriage  with  twcr  wheel*,  dnHVn  com- 
monly with  horfes,  to  carry  heavy  goods,  &c.'  fixnn  one 

place  to  another. 

The  Ufe  of  carts  being  very  common,  and  convenient 
for  thecarria«of  all  foris  of  commodities,  theofEoers  of 
-the  police  In Trimeei  and  «mb  the  king's  coundl,  have 

fiot  judged  it  unworthy  their  care  and  attenuon  to  re- 
gulate the  functions,  and  often  fettle  the  price  thereof. 

Carts,  in  London  and  Weilmindcr,  are  not  to  c;irry 
jBOtc  than  twelve  facks  of  meal,  or  one  ch^ildron  of  coals, 
«n  pain  of  fSsffeitin^  one  of  the  horfes.  The  wheels  arc 
to  be  of  a  certain  thicknefs,  and  without  iron  ^  and  if  any 
tocrfon  ridn  fn  a  cart,  not  having  another  to  guide  it,  he 
Stall  fbrfidtten  {hillings. 

CARTEL,  an  agreement  made  between  two  ftates  for 
the  exchange «f  their  prifenera  of  war.  S«b  Pmionek 

Ckktwl  figniiea  aMb  a  TeNer  of  defnncei  or  a  dial- 

lenge,  to  decide  a  contrrnfrf. ,  cither  in  a  tOttmimcnt, 
.  CM"  tn  fingle  combat.    See  the  article  Duci.. 

CARTESIAN  fhibfifh»  ^  ¥^  ^  ptilfiei  ad- 


vahfed  By  Des  Cartes,  and 


maintained  hy  his  difclplcs 

the  CnrtcHans. 

M.  Dcs  Cartes,  in  order  to  account  for  the  cclcftial 
appearances,  fuppofcs  that  the  matter  of  the  world  was 
at  Hrft  divided  by  the  Aloiiehty  into  innumerable  little 
equal  parts,  each  enduedwitli  an  crjual  degree  of  motion; 
both  about  its  own  center,  nnd  fr^parately,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, th.it  this  matter  conlti'.uted  a  fluid.  He  alfo  fup- 
poled,  that  iVvt,r2l  collcclions  of  this  matter  tv^ejl^ieil 
with  a  motion  about  different  points,  aj  comnion  ceR^ 
ten;  which  points  were  placM  at  equal  diftances,  in  fudi 
a  manner,  that  the  matter  round  them  conftituted  difTcrenc 
vortices,  as  he  calls  them.  He  farther  fuppofcd,  that  the 
firft  particles  of  matter  became,  hy  [hofe  intcftine  motions, 
of  a  fpherical  figure,  and  confequendy  compofedglobulea 
of  feveral  magnitudes }  and  thdh  fae  calls  the  matter  of 
his  fecond  element. 

But  the  very  fmall  particles  wKich  were  rubbed  off  by 
the  af^refaid  motions,  from  the  firft  particles  of  matter, 
.md  diivcn  vinlently  mai.y  ditllrent  ways,  made  up  % 
new  matter,  whiih  he  calls  hi:  hrft  clement.  And  iince 
there  would  be  more  of  this  iirll  clement  thaawras  fufli* 
cicnt  to  fill  the  vacuities  between  the  gt^ules  c^the  <e> 
Gond dement,  he  fuppofcs  that  the  remaining  pnrt  would 
he  driven  towards  the  centre,  by  the  circular  motion  of 
thefe  globules,  wliich  did,  for  th.u  leafon,  recede  front 
it:  and  this  matter,  being  thcie  .unafled  in  a  fphcre;- 
would,  in  the  centre  of  every  vortex^  pio  luce  a  bod^ 
like  the  fun  {  which  fun  being  thus  formed,  and  moving 
about  its  own  axis,  with  the  common  matter  of  the  vor-  ' 
tcx,  would  iitcefTarily  throw  out  fomc  pirrs  rf  'rs  rr.r.ttcr, 
through  the  vacuities  of  the  globules  of  the  fecond  cle- 
ment, conllituting  the  vortex  ;  and  this  cfpccially,  at 
fuch  places  as  are  farthcft  from  its  poles,  receiving  at  the 
fame  tim^  by  thefe  poles,  as  much  as  it  lofes  in  its  equa- 
torial parts  i  and  by  this  means  it  would  be  able  to  carry 
round  with  it  thofe  globules  tbat  are  ncareft  with  a 
greater  velocity,  and  ihofc  that  are  remote  with  kls ;  (o 
that  thofe  globules,  which  are  ncarefl  the  centre  of  the 
fun,  muft  be  leaft  -,  becaufe,  were  thc^  greater  orequalj 
they  would,  by  reafon  of  their  velocity,  have  a  greater 
centrifugal  force,  and  recede  from '  the  centre.  And 
fhould  ir  hsppcn  that  any  of  thcfc  fun  like  bodies  in  the 
centers  of  the  feveral  vorticc;,  fhaulJ  be  I'o  incrufted  and 
wcjlcened,  as  to  be  c^irricJ  about  the  vortex  of  the  true 
iun  ;  fhould  it  happen  to  be  of  lefs  folidity,  or  lefs  m'o« 
lion,  than  the  globules  towards  the  extremity  bf  thefblaif 
vortex,  it  would  deficcnd  towards  the  fun,  till  it  met  witH 
globules  of  the  fame  folidity,  and  capable  of  the  fame  de- 
gree of  motion  with  itlclf;  and  b-.-in;-  fixed  there,  it 
would  for  ever  after  be  earned  about  by  the  motion  of 
the  vortex,  without  either  approaching  any  ftearer  to,'  or 
receding  farther  from  ,tbe  fun }  and  fo  become  a  planet. 

Suppoftng  all  this.  We  are  next  to  imagine  that  our 
fyflcm  was  at  firfl  divided  into  fcvcral  Vfrticc:,  in  thd 
centre  of  ejch  ol  which  was  a  lucid  fpheric.i!  boJv  ;  and 
that  fomc  of  thefe,  being  gradually  i.Krui>.:tcd,  were 
Iwallowcd  vp  by  others,  which  were  larger  and  more 
powerful,  till  at  lalV  they  were  all  deflroycd  and  fwallow- 
ed  up  by  the  binefl  fiolar  vortex,  except  fome  few  whidf 
werc'tiliown  mr  in  right  lines,  from  one  vortex  to  an- 
other; and  fo  bcr;ime  cornels:  and  from  hcncc  it  ap- 
pears, that  thofe  planets  which  are  neareft  the  fun,  are 
lefs  folid  }  and  that  is  alfo  Des  CarCes's  reafon  why  we 
fee  always  the  fame  face  of  the  moon  i  becaufe  the  hemi- 
fphere,  whieh  is  oppoTite  to  the  fun  and  the  earth,  ik 
f(jmc'.vb.u  more  folid  than  the  other  j  as  alfo,  becaufe  the 
matter  of  the  tirft  element,  whfch  makes  up  the  body  of 
the  fun,  moves  with  a  greater  VL-locity  the  parts  of  the 
vortex,  and  the  bodies  iwtmming  in  it,  than  thofe  that  are 
remoter :  therefore  thofe  planets  which  arc  nearer  t6 
the  fun,  muft  finilfa  their  periods  fooner  dian  thofe  which 
ate  more  remote  from  mm.   And  the  reafon  why  the 
planets  revolve  round  the'r  axis  is,  becaufe,  according  to 
this  hypothchs,  they  were  lucid,  fun-like,  and  revolving 
bodies  before. 


Yet,  netwithfbndmg  all  this  fine  chimera,  it  is  i  r. 
Certain^  that  a  vortelt,  produced  by  the  revotution  of  * 

fphere  about  its  axis,  muft  be  projiagated  in  infinltinn,  if 
nothmg  hinder  it :  and  therefore,  fmce  there  mull  be 
many  v«f  tiees  as  there  are  fixed  ftars,  ont  vortex  would 

ceilainly 
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certnnly  ran  into  aniMber,  and  every  pvtide  would  be 
aftitated  by  a  motion  oonpounded  of  that  of  ail  the  ccn- 
mi  fpbem ;  wbk^  b  abrard,  and  contrBr|r  id  that  con- 

i^jincyr,  iitnicstinn,  nnd  unirormity,  which  IS  oUcfved  in 
the  phsEnoir.Li.a  ttt  the  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  Since  tfiL-  moiion  of  the  parti  of  the  vortices  ncarcll 
tbc  centre  i$  fWilter  than  th^t  <>t  the  more  remote,  they 
nraft  preb  upon  the  exterior  parts,  and  thereby  perpe- 
tually impart  Ibtnething  of  tbeir  motion  lo  thasi  j  and 
therefore  thoCe  exterior  parts  of  the  vortCK  will  be  conti- 
nually leflening  fomc  part  of  their  motion,  which  being 
never  rcllored,  thcfc  parts  mull  fliil  move  flower  and 
flower,  ttU  at  laft  aU  the  notion  will  he  iinite  de- 
Aroycd. 

3.  According  to  this  hypothdu,  each  planet  it  of  the 
lame  denfuy  with  the  p^rts  of  the  vortex  in  which  it 
fwims,  tiL'iiit;  L'svcrncd  1;  v  the  fume  laws  of  motion,  and 
is,  ai  it  were,  only  (bmc  tuiicrctcd  parts  of  the  vortex. 
But  the  times  of  the  pcritdxal  inoiioii  of  bodies,  carried 
round  by  a  vonex»afe  in  adupliciitc  ratio  of  their  diftances 
firom  their  ccntiei  a*  Sir  liiuc  Newton  hath  demon- 
ftrated  in  SeA.  tX.  of  his  Principia.  Whereas  the  (iauares 
of  the  titr.cs  of  the  periodica!  revolutions  of  the  planets 
arc  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  diiiaoce  from  the  centre, 
or  from  the  fen :  whenfore  ibe  planet*  cannot  bn  <armd 
sound  by  a  vortex. 

4.  if  a  voiteK  nin  out  in  infinitmn,  then  would  a  body 
carried  round  by  it  certainly  dcfcribc  a  pcrfcdl  circle,  uii- 
Icfs  foir.ejhing  lolid  hindered  it ;  and  therefore  the  greater 
the  d:t!;intt;  between  thol^  loliJ  b<;Liiids,  or  the  larger  the 
bafon  be  which  contains  the  vortex,  m  rctpctt  oi  line  or- 
bit of  the  body  carried  round  in  it,  the  nearer  woold  this 
orbit  be  to  a  deck  {  that  U*  the  encemrkitT  of  the  pla- 
net* neareft  the  fun  would  be  left  than  that  of  thofe 
which  are  rnorc  remote.  Whereas  the  dirtift  coiuriry 
to  this  is  (rue  in  favl,  the  exccntricicy  of  Mercury  being 
greater  than  that  of  Saturn. 

5.  A  body,  carried  tound  in  a  vortex  Qf  the  finne  den- 
fity  with  it,  would  nece^Eirilv  ddcribe  a  clrde,  to  whofc 
plane  the  axis  of  the  central  body,  producing  the  C'-cu- 
lation  of  the  fluid,  would  be  pcrpciidicular ;  and  yet  then: 
B  not  one  pUnct  to  the  plaM  of  wboA  ofbit  dm  fun's 
axis  is  perpendicular. 

6.  The  comets  have  their  r  r  t  ,  not  only  oblique  to, 
but  fomeiimet  at  rigbt  angks  with,  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic i  fomettmea  the  courfe  of  thefe  comets  ia  ^ametricaJly 
oppofiie  to  th^t  of  the  fun :  they  pcrfcvere  in  their  mo- 
tion, wiihuuc  any  change.  By  lines  drawn  from  them 
to  the  fun,  they  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times  }  and 
fomc  times  ther  enter  into  the  vortex  of  the  fun.  All 
which  would  be  ivpoCblc,  If  tbe  Ibhr  vortex,  moved 
round  forcibly  enough  to  cartjr  iWfe  raft  bodka  of  the 
planets  along  with  ic. 

CAR  THA.MUs,  buHard.faifron,  in  l)otiny,  a  genus 
f>f  plants  with  ovai-pnioted  leaves,  fomewhat  prickly 
about  the  edges,  joined  clofe  (othe  ftalk,  whkh  b  raond, 
£nii,  and  bcaaciwd :  on  the  top*  grow  large  fcaly  heads, 
arith  laffron-coloured  fiftular  flowers,  (landing  out  from 
them  :  thefe  are  followed  bv  fmooth  while  feeds,  of  an 
t>blong  roundifb  fliape,  yet  with  four  fcnliblc  cortiers,  re- 
markably heavy,  fo  as  to  fink  in  water.  It  ii  an  annual 
plant,  a  native  of  £gypt*  and  cultivated  in  large  man- 
rity  in  Ibme  porta  of  Ucrmany,  on  account  of  the  ofe*  of 

its  flowcr.'i  ill  dving.  It  is  fomctinuj  raifcJ  nmone^  our- 
fc1vc.<i ;  but  the  fctJj),  wiiich  are  the  part  that  has  becm 
chief] y  made  ufe  of  in  OKdwine,  fekkm  caoM  to  perfec- 
tion in  this  climate. 

The  feeds  of  carthamus,  freed  hom  the  Ibells,  have  an 
unftttoua  fwcctiih  tafie,  which  on  chewing  them  for  a 
Jitde  time  becones  acrid  and  difagreeabk :  they  form  an 
.COIullioo  on  trituration  with  water,  and  imvc  ojt  to  ipirit 
a  littk  naufeous  acrid  matter.  J  hey  have  been  cclcbr  ited 
as  a  gentle  cathartic,  in  dofea  of  a  dram  or  two  in  fub- 
flance,  and  fix  or  eight  drams  in  emulfion  :  but  as  they 
operate  very  Itowly,  and  are  ape,  efpccially  when  given 
In  fubftancc,  to  nccafion  n.mU.T,  fl.inilencics,  dltileti- 
fionsof  the  tlomath  ;  thcrr  iilc  ha;,  long  been  laid  ahdc, 
and  the  coileocs,  bi>tli  of  Iyi>ndon  and  Edinburgh,  have 
now  dircardcd  them  from  their  catalogues  of  oAcinals. 

The  flowers  have  been  lomctimes  employed  as  a  co- 
louring drug  for  alioKntvy  and  medicinal  fubftaocc* ; 
I 


and  wfien  well  cored,  are  not  eafily  diftineaifhable  by  tbe 
eye  from  fallron,  though  they  have  notning  of  ita  Jindl 
or  tafte.  They  give  a  deep  <affiron  tinduie  to  le&ified 
fpirit,  and  a  paler  to  w.it"r. 

CARTHUv^I ANS,  .1  religious  order,  founded  in  fhe 
year  icijo,  by  one  Hruno.  I'ncir  ruici  arc  very  fcvere. 
They  are  not  to  go  out  of  their  cells,  except  to  churcii, 
without  leave  of  their  fuperior ;  nor  ^leak  to  any  perfija 
withoutkavfc  Th^ muft  not  inep any  portioa  of  their 
meat  or  drink  till  next  day  t  their  bedt  ate  of  ftraw,  co. 
vercd  with  a  fik  ;  their  cinathing  tv,-o  hair-cloth.*,  two 
cowls,  two  pair  of  hofe,  aiwi  a  cloak,  ail  coaife.  In  the 
refc^iory,  they  are  to  keep  their  eyes  on  tbe  dilh,  their 
hands  on  the  table,  their  attention  on  tiie  aeader,  aii4 
their  heartt  fixed  on  God.  Wooien  ate  not  aitewed  to 
come  into  their  churthc«i.  j 

CAR  1  iLAGt,  in  anatomy,  n  n  ^)Ciul-C'.>lutwcd  iuh- 
flancc,  which  covers  the  extremities  of  bones  joined  to- 
gether b  v  moveable  articuiations,  increafes  the  volume  ef 
lomc  i  ll  ihrm  after  the  manner  of  cpiphyfes,  unites  otbcM 
veiydoCely  together,  •ndhaanoimmediacendhelNoet 
connexion  with  other*. 

The  fiibft-inte  of  carti'a2;es  is  more  tender,  and  kft 
brittle,  than  that  of  bones  ^  but  wuh  age  they  fometicatl 
grow  fo  hard  as  to  become  perfe£Uy  booy.  Tbeyaif 
pliable  and  elaftic,  and  focanabk  of  fcftmiiv  tbcmidMi 
after  having  bean  compr^bd,  or  but  to  •  CROMt 
degree ;  but,  wlkea  bcnt  beyond  tiutt  dcgfmei  dmt 
break. 

All  that  Winflow  has  faiJ  is  comprehended  iotbeikoat 
definition  which  Carolus  Stepbanus  has  given  of  theaa 
in  his  anatomy.  A  cartilage,  fays  he,  is  a  part  ^  the 
body  whidl  tnily  dckrves  tbe  epithet  of  taoiple.  It 
l«  harder  than  afl  the  other  parts,  but  fofter  thin  tbe 
b  white,  fmooth,  polillicd,  and  pliable,  or  flexible, 
i  ne  cubdton  of  its  parts  is  ditferent  in  ditfcrent  cam- 
lages ;  and  no  fienfibk  cavity,  cell,  or  bone,  appears  in 
any  part  of  ki  fubftancn,  tMCM  fcry  fn^ll  nilaar ■  <tr 
the  blood-veflels. 

CARTILA  f  Tiething  bdm^png  « 

paruking  of,  iht  nature  o(  a  cartilage. 

(Jar riLAGi. NOUS  o»  thofe  with  cartilaginoul 

fins,  conftituie  a  cUA  or  order  of  fiAca,  othacwile  calkd 
dKMdngpierfgioui.  See  the  aitkk  CHOVMtorTiaT. 
6ioua. 

CARTON,  or  Caxtoon,  in  painting;,  a  dcfign  drawn 
on  flroni{  paper,  to  be  afterwards  calked  through,  and 
transferred  on  the  freih  ptafle.-^  of  a  wall  to  be  painted  in 
frcfco. 

CAJtTON  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  dctoi  coloMaed,  tewarko 
ing  in  mofak,  tapeftry.  Ice.  The  ctrtoM  fi«««riy  m 

Hampton-Court,  but  now  at  the  quccnS  palaQ^aMde^ 
figns  ot  Raphael  Urbin,  intended  for  tapellry. 

CAR7  UUCHE,  in  arch ite£luie  and  fcdpture,  an  or- 
nament reprcfeniing  a  kmU  of  papei.  jt  k  ufuaUy  a  im. 
member,  with  wavinga,  to  renewnt  feme  infettption,  de- 
vice, cypher,  or  ornament  of  armoury.  Thty  arc,  in  ar- 
chiteAure,  much  the  fame  as  modill>aa»  ooly  thclc  arc 
fct  under  the  cornice  in  ii  liiifi  iHfii^^ twA  thtlfc  wnidlf  IIm 
cornice  at  tfic  cavc^  of  a  houfc. 

CARTot;cite,  in  the  miliury  art,  acafeof  wood,  about 
thtea  inchiea  thick  at  thn  itmom»  girt  with  marlin,  botd- 
ins  about  four  hundttd  mulfectobdl*,  bdidra  fix  nccicht 
bal!i  of  iron,  of  a  pound  vreight,  toba  frfdnmi  ofn  ao- 
bit,  fur  the  defence  of  a  pafs,  &c. 

A  cartouche  is  fometimea  made  of  a  globular  foim,  and 
filled  with  a  ball  of  a  poond  weight  j  and  fonwtiaMi  U  k 
made  Ibr  the  guna,  beinf  of  bait,  of  half  or  ^unrter  poind 
weight,  according  to  the  nature  of  th<-  ;  ur,  tici  it 
form  of  a  buuch  of  grapes,  on  a  tompion  ot  wood,  axid 
cojtedowcr.  Thefe  wem  uM  io  tkt  tHMi  of  paraidf» 
fhot. 

Cartouche  it  aUb  «Mt»  denomthefinmnaancif^ 
trid««  See  Cartxidob. 

CARTRIDOE,  in  the  military  art,  a  cafe  of  ptAc" 

board  or  parchment,  holding  the  exail  charge  of  a  hrc- 
;jrm.  Thofe  for  muficets,  carabines,  and  ptftois,  bokl 
both  the  powder  and  ball  for  the  charge  ;  and  thofe  of 
cannon  and  mortao  are  ofually  in  caiiea  of  padfte- 
board  or  tin  I  femet^Mf  «f  wood*  balf  a  foot  long, 
adapted  to  die  catibor  of  tlw  piece, 

CAKTRXI>C£y 
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Cartbidce,  in  »xhite3urc,  the  Ume  as  cartouche. 
Sec  Car  i  o^cue. 

Cakteiocb-BoXi  a  cafe  of  wood  or  (urned  iron,  co- 
vered with  icuhert  hoMi»K  adosen  mufkct  cartridges.  It 
Is  wore  upon  a  bd^  WW  haogs  a  little  lower  than  the 
right  pockct-bote. 

CARUI,  or  Car  AWAY,  in  liotany,  an  umbelliferous 

flaiit,  with  ftriatcrd  branched  Aalks,  two  or  three  feet 
igh,  and  finely  divided  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  chan- 
nelled rib»  every  two  of  which  rib*  or  pedicles  croft  oiw 
another  at  their  origin  on  the  flalk :  die  feeds  are  finali, 
of  a  brownini  or  blackifh  colotir,  flat  on  one  fi  Jc,  con- 
vex and  ihi.itcil  on  the  other-  It  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  climates  :  In  this  kingdom  it  ii  rarely  found 
wild  }  but  commooly  cultivatel  in  gardens  for  culinary 
and  confecttomry  ai  well  aa  nedkimd  {Miipofa.  It  ts 
biennial* 

Caraway-feeds  are  an  ufeful  ftomachic  and  carmina- 
tive ;  of  a  fufHticntly  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm  tafte  :  they  arc  givcot  in  fubAance, 
from  a  fcruplc  to  a  dram.  The  Icavea  have  the  fame 
kind  of  flavour  with  the  feeds,  hut  are  coDfidecably 
weaker  and  lefa  arateful<  The  mou  have  «  IWcetiin 
taile,  accompanied  with  a  Jlqjht  warmth,  and  very  tittle 
Imeli. 

The  feeds  give  out  the  whole  of  their  virtue,  by  mo- 
denie  diedlion,  to  re£li6ed  fjpirit }  for  after  the  aaion  of 
ihi*  neiArttiim,  they  prove  infipid  and  inodorous ;  the 

tinclure  t.iflcs  nron^ly  of  ths  raraivavs,  but  'htir  fmeli  is 
in  great  nacalurc  covered  by  the  menftruar.i.  I'he  fj>;riC, 
gently  diiliHed  oft  from  the  filtered  liquor,  brings  over 
very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  caraways,  leaving  nearly 
all  their  afiive  matter  concentrated  in  the  extraa,  which 
provca  a  very  warm  pungent  aromatic.  The  colour, 
hoth  of  the  tindure  and  extrad,  is  a  yellowiih  verging  to 
green. 

J^ufions  of  the  feeds  in  water  are  Aronger  in  fmeli 
than  the  Spirituous  tinfiure,  but  much  weaker  in  tade  : 
tket  repeated  iofufioo  in  fiefli  porttona  of  water,  they 
ftill  gTve  a  eonfiderable  tafte  to  fpirit.  The  ooloar  of  the 

wateiv  ii  fufion'  '.i  t  p.ile  reddifh  brown.  In  diftillation 
or  evaporation,  water  elevates  all  the  aromatic  part  of  the 
caraways  :  the  remaining  extradl  is  almoft  infipid  ;  and 
thus  dtliMven,  that  in  caraways  there  is  lefs  than  in  moft 
of  the  other  warm  feeds  of  European  growth,  of  a  bitter> 
ifli  or  ungrateful  matter  joined  tc5  tJic  .  r  ;T.itir  Along 
with  the  aqueous  fluid  there  arilts  i;i  J.il,.; jisois  a  very 
confiiierablc  quantity,  about  one  ounce  from  thirty,  of 
eilential  oil,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  fmeliing  ftrongly 
of  the  caraways ;  in  tafte  hotter  and  more  pungent  than 
thofc  obtainea  from  moft  of  our  other  warm  feeds :  this 
oil  i^  given  from  one  to  five  or  fix  drops,  as  a  carmina- 
tive ;  and  is  fuppofed  alfo  to  be  of  peculiar  efficacy  for 
promoting  urine,  to  which  it  communicates  fc^ne  degree 
of  its  fmell.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  afford  likewife  an 
oil,  nearly  limilar,  both  in  colour  and  qvality,  to  that  of 
the  fi^ed«,  hot  in  fkr  lefs  quantity :  lixteen  pound*  of  the 
herb  in  flower,  flrippcd  from  the  ftalks,  yielded  fcarcety 
an  ounce.  The  elicntial  oil  of  the  feeds  is  difciled  as  an 
ofHcina! ;  as  alfo  a  cordial  water,  pretty  ftrongly  flavour- 
ed with  them  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from 
balf  a  pound  of  the  caraways. 

CARVING,  that  branch  of  fculpTure  utitch  regards 
cuttir.t;  in  wood.    See  the  article  Ijcl  lptuke. 

CAkUM.    See  Carui. 

CARUNCULA,  in  aoatoniy,  a  term  denoting  a  little 
piece  of  flefb,  and  applied  to  (everal  parte  of  the  body, 
tbut: 

CxtimciTt A  Lac^ymaiis,  a  little  eminence  fituated 
in  the  lar<;-er  angle,  or  caiuhas  of  the  eye,  where  there  are 
aJfo  fometimes  hairs  and  ceruin  httle  glands.  Accoiding 
to  lome  anaromifta,  tk^  help  to  fce^  the  two  puiifia 
open  when  the  eyei  are  iliiit. 

Cawhcvim  MrsTtrotMis,  flefliy  knobs  about  die 
fiTr  nf  a  myrtle  *^erry,  which  owe  their  oM;Mn  to  the 
brealcing  at  the  hymen,  and  therefore  not  to  Uc  found  in 
riibieds  in  which  that  membrane  cxifts  entire.  They  are 
two,  three,  or  four  in  number,  and  arc  placed  where  the 
Jbymen  waa.  * 

Cakumcoiji  Pamuakcs,  or  MAMti^Aiii9»  little 
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protuberances  on  the  infidc  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidncy-i. 
Sec  the  articles  Pn.vi'.  and  Kins  i 

Carukculje  Cu  I  uulares  Alj^^  the  lame  with 
nymphse.  SceNvMPKie. 

CARUNCLES,  in  the  uiethra,  proceeding  from  a 
fonorrheea,  or  an  ulcmtion  of  tiie  urethid,  mav  be 're- 
moved by  introducinc;  the  bougie  or  wax-candle*  See 
liie  article  A/rVfVd/c<^ Candle. 

CARUS,  in  medicine,  a  fudden  deprivation  of  fenfe 
and  motion,  afie^iing  the  whole  body. 

Hippocrates  fays,  tnat  though  a  cams  is  a  privadon  of 
fenfe  and  motion,  yet  the  faciiltv  of  rtfpiration  is  lun  at 
all  injured;  and  that  it  is  caufed  by  an  affection  of  the 
fore-part  of  1  he  brain  only,  the  middie  vc.-itritlc  of  the 
brain  alfo  fuhcnng,  by  confent  of  parts,  fo  as  to  diliurb 
theaAiona  of  the  rational  faculty:  but  if  this  carus  or 
fopor  opptellea  refpiration  to  fo  violent  a  degree,  as  the 
patient  cannot  breathe  without  great  efforts,  as  thofe  who 
fnorc  under  a  Jeep  Heep,  it  is  c.ilied  apoplexy;  the  folu- 
tion  of  which  is  generally  fuccecded  by  a  parAphlegy 
but  a  cams  it  generally  followed  by  a  good  A  ate  of  heijul* 
It  it  ibtnetimet  taken  for  a  heavy  andprofound fleep t 
from  which  it  is  diflicult  to  be  rai(ed.  This  carus  dimra 
little  from  a  lethargy.    Sec  the  article  T>i-tharcy. 

CARYATlDEb,  or  Cariatej,  in  architcflure,  a 
kind  of  order  ol  columns  or  [-iladrrs,  under  the  figure  of 
women,  drcfled  in  long  robes,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Carian  people,  and  ferving  inflead  of  columns  to  fupport 
the  entablement. 

1  he  Caryatides  fhoul J  always  have  their  legs  pretty 
dole  to  each  other,  and  even  acrofs,  or  one  athwart  the 
other  i  their  arms  laid  flat  to  their  bodies,  or  to  the  head  i 
and  as  little  fpread  as  poAUe:  when  they  are  infulated, 
they  fhould  never  have  any  great  weight  to  fupport  j  and 
they  ought  always  to  appear  in  chaiaders  proper  to  the 
place  they  are  uied  in. 

CARYOCOSriNUM,  in  pharmacy,  an  eleauary 
chiefly  prepared  of  cloves,  white  cofttis, ginger,  cummin- 
feeda,  &ec.  much  iccomanepded  for  punniig  choler,  and 
braaking  away  obftradions  of  cacbeme  conftitutions  { 
alfo  an  eKcclKnt  purjrc  for  flrong  people. 

CARYOPHYLLATA,  AvENs,  or  herb-benct,  a 
roughilh  plant,  with  dark-coloured  winged  leaves,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  agfiouMiy,  and  pentafKtalous  ydlow 
flowos,  flanding  in  ten-leaved  cups  on  the  tiipe  of  tho 
branches,  followed  each  by  a  round  clutter  of  hairy  feeds 
v*ith  hooked  tails:  the  roots  arc  (lender,  full  of  filires,  of 
a  dark  brownilh  colour  on  the  outfidc,  and  rcddifli  with- 
in, it  is  peretinial,  grows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  is  found  in  flower  greateft  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  root  of  the  avens  has  been  employed  asltgeatlo 
ftyptic,  corroborant,  and  ftomachic  ;  and  ror  thefe  inten- 
tions continues,  not  undcfervcdiy,  of  fomc  efleem  in 
foreign  countries,  though  very  little  regarded  among  us. 
It  has  a  mildly  auflere  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte }  and  a 
very  plesfant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  dove  kind,  efpc* 
cially  in  the  fpring,  and  when  produced  in  dry  warm 
foiU  :  fuch  as  is  the  growth  of  rln'V,  lhady,  moiffplaees^ 
has  little  and  often  nothing  of  this  Havour. 

CAK'^  f  'rHYLLUS,  the  pmk,  in  botanv,  the  fame 
with  the  dianthus  of  Linoaeua.   See  the  article  Diam« 

THUS. 

Caryophvllus  Aromaticus,  the  clove-tree,  com- 
mon iti  feveral  iflands  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  cloves, 
which  are  the  only  part  known  m  i;  .n-  properly  the 
cups  of  the  unopetied  flowers.  In  lhapc  they  fomewhat 
refemble  a  i.iort  thick  fquarc  nail,  of  a  rufty  colour  in> 
dining  to  black:  in  the  infidc  of  each  clove  are  found  n 
ftylus  and  ftamina,  with  their  apices :  at  the  larger  end 
fliotA  out,  from  the  four  angles,  four  little  points  like  a 
ftar,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  round  ball,  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  reft,  compoied  of  four  fmall  fcales  or 
Imvcb,  which  feem  to  be  the  unexpuided  pctala  of  the 
flower.  The  tree  is  one  of  thofe,  whole  flower  it  pro- 
duced above  the  rudiments  of  the  fr  :  r-  the  ripe  fruit, 
fometimes  brought  into  Europe  under  fi»c  rumc  of  anto- 
phyllus,  is  marked  on  the  top  with  the  remains  of  the 
flower;  it  is  about  the  fize  and  (hape  of  an  olive, .and 
contains,  under  •  thin  blackifli  (hell,  a  hard  kernel  of 
the  £une  colourj  which  has  a  deep  longitadiMl  feam  on 
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«tje  fide.   Tlie  dovet  a*e  faiJ  to  be  cured  by  cxpofing 
them  to  fmoke,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  fun. 
The  clove  has  a  ftrong  a^rceaWefinell,  and  a  bitter  tin, 

hot,  vcy  piinCL' t  i.dtc  :  it  is  one  of  ihc  hottcfl  .in  J  moil 
acrid  ol  the  fubftaiiccs  of  the  aromatic  clals,  ajiU  lu-h 
is  often  ufedt'not  only  intcrnilly,  but  as  an  external  lli- 
itiulaiu.  The  anrophyllus  has  the  fame  kind  of  flavour 
with  the  clove  itlclt  ;  but  being  far  weaker,  in  fmell  as 
WclU-.  in  (.ill  -,  it  is  very  r.irely  applied  to  any  medicinal 
purpiJlt^,  anti  is  nuw  karcciy  ever  to  be  met  wi:h  m  the 

Tiie  dove  ia  femarltaWy  difpofed  to  imbibe  humidity ; 
and  when  robbed  of  its  aftive  part*,  by  infufion  in  mcn- 
ilrua  cr  ('iflillatirin,  and  nftcrwards  mixed  with  frefti 
cloves,  it  icnaui*  from  thcni  ,i  confidcrablc  (hare  both  of 
tafte  and  fmcll.  The  Dutch,  through  wh-.lc  h.-nJ^  thi . 
fpice  ii  broaght  to  u$,  h*ve  often  pradtifed  this  abuli- ; 
■which,  howcwefi  may  be  eafily  difeovcied ;  for  thofc 
clove,  which  have  once  loft  their  virtue,  continue  always 
jiot  only  weaker  than  the  reft,  but  Kkewife  of  a  much 
paler  colour. 

I'indlurcs  of  cloves  in  re^lified  fpirit  are  of  a  dark 
reddifli  brown  colour,  of  no  great  fmell,  but  of  a  highly 
acrid  taftc :  if  the  quantity  of  fpirit  be  confidcrablc,  it 
leaves  the  clove  deprived  of  dl  Its  virtue.  On  infpillkting 

the  filtered  tin.Turc-,  the  fpirit  which  ilidi!?  is  found  to 
have  very  1  ttle  impregnation  from  the  Ipicc  ■  the  remain- 
ing cxtradi,  nevi-riheUfs,  does  not  difcover  fo  much  fmell 
aa  the  dove  in  fubftancc,  but  its  tafte  ii  exccffivcly  pun- 
gent and  fiery.  The  quantity  of  thit  burning  eatrafl 
amount!)  to  about  one  third  the  weight  of  the  dove. 

Digtrtfd  or  iiilufrd  in  water,  they  impregnate  the  li- 
quor more  ftrongl^  v.  ;ih  trc'.r  fmell  'han  they  do  fpirit, 
but  jiui  near  fo  niuth  with  their  tafte  :  after  repeated  in- 
ftifion  in  water,  they  impart  ftill  a  confiderable  tindlure 
to  rt-dlifi^jd  fpirit.  In  diftiilation  with  water,  they  give 
over,  vciy  flowh ,  near  one  fixth  their  weight  of  eflentul 
oil ;  when  eaiLiully  diftillcd,  colrniik''b  ,  by  n-r,  chang- 
ing to  a  ytilow,  and  at  length  to  >  rcJd»ili  brwwn  colour  j 
when  drawn  wiih  a  ftrong  fire,  proving  often  of  this  co- 
lour at  firft  J  fmcUing  ftrongly  of  the  doves ;  but  in 
tafte  only  moderately  pungent,  much  Ids  fo  than  the 
fpirituous  cxiradt.  Neither  the  rcmiinin:?  tlovr  norde- 
cociion  have  any  coniiJL'iabk-  t.iilc  ;  th^'  ;v-jn_'cncy  of  thi? 
fp.ce  Ictn-iii;^'  to  c!t  |Hii<J,  lint  on  the (.1  a ur  fixed  parts 
^paratdy,  but  on  the  combination  of  the  two. 

The  oil  of  doves  comtnonly  met  with  in  the  (hops, 
and  purchafcc!  frrm  the  Dutch,  is  indeed  highly  acrimoni- 
ous :  but  this  Oil  h  plainly  not  the  genuine  diflillcd  oil 
ct  the  tlovc;  for  novwithlbiiJiiig  its  bvin:^  awn-  pungent 
than  thai  which  cloves  afford  by  the  common  proccfs  of 
diftiilation^  it  cmitains  a  lar^c  admixture,  oftentimes 
half  its  weight  or  more,  of  aninfipid  exprefleJ  oil*  as  ap- 
pears upon  treating  it  Mrith  reflified  fpirit,  which  diflblvcS 
the  pimg  lit  irnttiatic  matter,  and  leaves  thegrofs  infipid 
oil.  it  is  probably  from  an  admixture  of  the  lefmous 
part  of  the  clove,  that  this  fophifticated  oil  receives  both 
jtt  acrimony  and  high  colour.  Frefli  cloves  are  faid  to 
yield  a  high  coloured,  thick,  fragrant  oil,  upon  expref- 
fion  :  poffibly  ihe  conundri  oil  of  ct.ivrs,  biou^ht  from 
the  fpice  iflands,  is  no  oihc-r  than  thi;  oil,  dilu;cJ  wuh 
infinid  oncj,  'I  he  collt o!  l.nniioii  k-iiiis  to  rt  cniin' 
both  the  common  and  the  genuine  oil  to  be  kept  in  the 
fhops,  milking  cliential  oil  of  cloves  both  an  anicte  of 
the  materi..  1 1  'i  aand  an  officinal  preparation:  perhapa 
the  common  oii,  as  being  moft  pungent,  is  beft  adapted 
for  fome  external  purpufcs,  as  the  genuine  doubddl  is  for 
tbofe  of  an  inicinal  iromaiic. 

CaRYOPHILLUs  Rttbtr,  the  clove July-llower,  or  gilli- 
flowcr,  in  botany,  i»  the  name  of  a  plant  with  many 
fmooth,  round,  jointed  ftalks,  and  grammeoos  leaves  of  a 
bl'jifh-grecn  colour,  ftanding  in  p^i::-  .it  the  ;ulms :  the 
flower  is  compofcd  of  five  petals,  iuiiuw  at  the  bales, 
broad  and  jagged  at  the  top,  fct  in  an  oblong  cylindrical 
cup,  which  is  covered  at  the  bottom  with  four  Ihort 
fcates,  forming  as  it  were  a  fecoodary  cup :  after  tbc 
flov.cr  Ii.i>  f.itTtn,  the  calyx  btccmci  a  co.ei'n-  to  a 
number  of  im-ll,  flat,  wrinkldi,  bL.ck.  f-ciis.  It  :h  pe- 
rennial, and  faid  to  have  been  a  native  at  italv. 

Several  varieties  of  tfacfe  flowera  arc  cultivated  in  gar* 
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dens  ;  but  the  fort  principally  ufed  in  tnedicine  are  of  a 
deep  crimfon  colour,  and  ol  a  plcafant  arooiatic  fimell, 
ibmewhat  refemblinjt  that  oT  the  clove  defcribed  in  the 

I  r  iciiiv^r  .-rtielL'.  They  arc  chiefly  valued  for  the  Enc 
ini'-ll,  which  ii>  readily  cxtraclcd  by  infufion  in  water, 
and  difiipated  even  by  light  eevkon.  Thice  poondl  ef 
the  frcfh  flowers,  dipped  from  their  heels,  commiinictte, 
by  tnfuiion  in  a  dofiir  vedel  for  a  night,  a  grateful  and 
moderately  ftrong  fmcll,  and  a  deep  red  colour,  to  cv:^ht 
or  nine  pints  of  w.itei  ;  which,  with  .1  jiropier  tjuantity  of 
fine  fugar,  forms  a  vltv  ai;reeihlc  fyrup. 

On  (liftilling  the  frelti  Aowers  with  water,  thediftilied 
liquor  proves  confiderably  impregnated  widi  thdr  fta-* 
grance.  Kedified  fpirit,  di^fted  on  the  Sowers,  re- 
ceives a  much  paler  tindure  than  the  watery  liquors, 
h.  t  extradls  the  whole  of  their  a^^ive  matter.  In  diftit. 
lition  the  fpirit  eb-vatcs  much  lefs  than  the  water. 

CARYOl  .'\,  in  botany,  agenu^  of  plants ;  the  male 
and  female  flowers  of  which  are  produced  in  fepanw 
parts  of  the  fame  fpadix  1  the  coroRa  is  dlvideil  into  tfane 
hollow,  hnccobtt  d  fegmer.ts ;  the  ftamina  are  numerow 
filaments,  longer  than  liie  corolla  ;  the  antherje  ate 
linear  ;  the  corolla  in  the  female  flower  is  divided  tntv 
two  very  fmall  acuminated  fegmenu }  the  fniic  is  a 
round  berry,  containing  a  fingle  cell  {  Ac  fecdt  aretwa^ 
large,  obloog,  fottodcd  On  one  fide*  and  ihtted  on  the 

other. 

CASCABFT,,  the  knob  or  button  nt  the  end  of  Ac 
breech  of  a  cannon.   See  the  article  Cannon. 

CASCADE,  a  lleep  fid!  of  wacer  from  a  highfer  ioio * 
lower  place. 

CASCANS«  in  Unification,  holes  in  form  of  wells, 
r\  ing  as  entries  to  galierlca  to  give  vent  to  tbc  eBcmki 

mines. 

CASCARILLA,  or  EiiVTHtKiA.  See  the  atdele 
Eleuthzria. 

CASE,  Cff^r,  among  grammarians,  implies  (hediJ!er- 

ent  inflcxinns  or  terminations  of  nojn^,  fcrving  to  fxprc's 
the  different  rcLtions  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
things  they  reprefcnt. 

1  here  is  great  diverfity  amoiK  grammariahs,  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  numberofcafes ;  they  gencralljr 
find  fix,  even  in  moft  of  the  modern  I.>nrun:''c  ,  which 
they  call  the  nominative,  genitive,  dati>  j,  3  cni  it  \  r.  vo- 
cative, andabLtiec;  but  thi<  fcem?  Ill  rnninli.incc  wi:h 
their  ow.i  ideas  of  the  Circck  and  Latin,  which  they 
transfer  to  their  own  languages.  The  termination  is  not  the 
ide  crittrjoQ  of  a  cafe ;  for  tho'  fome  authors  reckon  five 
calesof  nouns  in  the  Greek,  and  fix  in  the  Latin,  yet 
feveral  of  thelic  cafes  arc  lic4jiir-ii:lv  alike:  as  the  genitive 
and  dative  fingular  pf  the  fiilt  and  hfth  dcclenfions  of  the 
Latin  ;  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  all  the  declen- 
Iwns,  Stc  the  genitive  and  dative  dual  of  the  Greek,  6lc, 
The  EnglUh  and  many  other  modem  languages  ex- 
prefs  the  various  relations,  not  by  changes  in  the  termi- 
nations, as  the  ancients,  but  bv  the  a^jpoltiion  of  articles  j 
it  is  certainly  wron;^  to  (,iv,  th.tt  ef  a  fiiilwr  is  the  gcnitifo 
cafe  of  faihtr^  and  to  a  fathtr  the  dative  ;  for  9f  and  ta 
arc  no  part  of  the  word  father^  they  are  only  articlca  or 
modifications,  which  ihew  the  ditferent  cdatioa  ofte 

word  father. 

C  \  I  ,  amcn:r  printers,  denotes  a  floping  fr.'.mr,  di- 
vided into  feveral  compartments,  containing  anuiabcr  of 
types  or  letters  of  the  Ctmc  kind. 
'  From  thefe  compartmenia  the  compoHtor  rakes  out 
each  letter  as  he  wants  it,  to  compofe  a  page  ur  form. 
Thus  they  fay  a  cafe  of  Pica,  of  Greek,  &c, 

Case-Haro£Ninc,  a  method  of  picparing  iron,  fo 
as  to  render  iu  outer  fuifaoe  luid,,and  capable  of  refift« 
ingany edged  tool. 

This  is  a  lefler  degree  of  fteet^malting,  and  it  praQtfed 
by  bakiriL',  ealcinatlijn,  cr  eementntion  in  an  o\  tn,  cr 
other  cloic  veii'cl,  ftratified  with  charcoal  and  powdered 
hoofs  and  horai  of  animals,  fo  as  to  exdude  the  air.  See 

SxEEt. 

Casc-Shot,  in  the  military  art,  mufket-ball,  flones, 

old  iron,  &c.  put  into  cafes,  and  fhot  out  of  srrcjir  puns. 

CASEMENT,  or  Casemate,  in  architecture,  a 
hollow  moulding,  which  fome  archtttfls  make  One  fl^th 
of  a  ciide,  and  others  one  fourth. 

CASE. 
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CAf^RMATE,  or  CAsBMATt,  in  fortificMioii i  fee 
the  article  Cazbmatjs. 

CASERN,  m  Ibrtification,  loclgings  built  in  garrilbn- 

towns,  generally  near  the  rampart,  or  in  the  walte  places 
of  the  town,  for  lodf^iiig  the  lulilicr^  of  thegarrifon. 

There  art'  uiually  iw"  lieds  in  each  cafern  kn  {\x  ft.i- 
dicrs  to  lie,  who  mount  the  guard  alternately ;  the  thuJ 
part  being  always  on  duty. 

CASKS  Reserved,  in  the  polity  of  the  Roman 
church,  atrocious  crimes,  the  ablbtutton  of  which  Is  re- 
served by  the  fuperiors  to  thcmfclvet  or  their  vicars. 

CASH,  in  the  commercial  ftyle,  fignifics  the  ftock  of 
money  which  a  merchant,  trader,  or  banker,  has  at  his 
difpofal  m  order  to  trade.  Thus  we  fay,  the  caih  of 
ftich  a  banker  amounts  to  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  ihoufand 
pounds. 

.  Cash-Book.    See  the  article  BouK-KiiEi-iNt-. 

CASHEVV-NU T,  the  fruit  of  the  acajou-trcc,  rcrk- 
ooed  bv  Lionaeui  a  fpeciet  of  anacardium.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Acajou  and  Anacardium. 

CASHIKR,  a  petTon  who  ii  entrun^^J  with  the  cafh 
of  lomc  p;iblic  company.    See  the  artitlca  Cash  and 

COMPANV. 

CASIA,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  ofyris.  See  Osv- 
kls. 

CASING  j/7«M^>icwri,'MBCi>K  btiildexs,  is  the  plaf 
tertng  a  houfeall  over  on  the  ounide  with  oiortar,  and 

then  Itrikine;  it  while  wet  \y  a  ruler  with  the  corner  of  a 
;rowei,  to  make  it  refemble  the  joints  of  frce-ftonc. 
Some.dired  it  to  be  done  upon  heart  laths,  bccaufc  the 
iDortar  would,  in  a  little  tine,  decay  the  fa^  laths  ^  and 
to  lay  on  the  mortar  in  two  tbicknefles,  vis.  a  fiecond 

bcfi>rc  :lif  fiif'  is  drv. 

CAbfi.,  a  vcllel  of  capacity  for  prcferving  liquors  of 
diver;  kinds,  and  ilfo  fooietiaes  dry  gpodi,  as  ftigar,  al- 
iDond&,  2cc. 

A  caflc  of  (tigar  is  a  barrel  of  that  commodity,  contain- 
ing from  eight  to  eleven  hundred  weight*  A  calk  of  ^• 
monds  is  about  three  hundred  weight. 

A  ca(k  in  rwcs,  that  of  whuh  ^11  the  ftaves  are  re.idy 
prep;i{ed,  and  want  only  to  be  joined  and  hooped.  They 
arc  often  (liipped  ihui  un  board  the  vcirels  defigncd  for 
the  American  iflands,  becaufe  tbey  take  kfs  room,  and 
can  be  eafily  made  up  there. 

CASSAVI,  or  C.^^^AD.\,  the  fame  with  the  jatropha 

of  Linnac^s.    ice  the  article  J.atr:  pha. 

Of  the  root  of  this  j^l.mt,  which  is  oMoni^  .md  thick, 
(he  Americans  make  a  kind  of  bfead,  laid  to  he  a  whole- 
ibme  and  nourifhinK  food. 

CASSi.^,  Citry,pljyllat<iy  the  hark  of  a  tree  of  the  clove 
kiiiJ,  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  J.^iiu-ra,  and 
other  parti  of  the  VV'cit- Incic>  ;  rolled  uj)  in  cjuiils,  like 
cinnamon,  but  fumewhat  thinner,  rougher  un  the  outfide, 
and  of  a  darker  nifty  brown  colour. 

This  bark  is  a  warm  aromatic,  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
of  fmell  and  ufte  with  the  clove  fpicc,  but  weaker,  and 
with  a  little  admixture,  as  it  were,  of  the  cinnamon  fla- 
vour, it  agrees  nearly  with  cloves  alfo  in  tcgnrJ  to  the 
jTolubintyand  volatility  of  its  .-idive  principles.  Tin£{urcs 
of  it  in  rcAiiied  fpirit,  fmeU  and  taAc  Wrongly  of  the 
bark  :  the  watery  infufioiu  are  coniiderably  impregnated 
with  its  fmi'!',  hut  have  very  little  of  it>  t.ille.  O.-i  in- 
fpiiTjiing  the  Jpiruuuus  tincture,  the  fpirit  which  daliis 
has  little  or  nothing  of  i(s  flavour  :  the  remaining  extract 
fmells  lightly  of  the  bark,  and  proves  in  tafie  very  hot 
and  pungent,  though  much  lels  ib  than  the  fpirituous 
cxtra£l  of  cloves.  In  diAillation  with  water,  it  yields  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil,  nearly  fimilar  in  flavour 
to  oil  of  cloves,  but  more  pungent  than  the  genuine  oil 
of  that  fpice  :  the  remaining  deco^ion  is  ungratctully 
auOere  and  bitteriHi. 

•  A  bark  of  the  fame  kind  is  ibmetimes  brought  from  the 
Eaft.  Indies  under  the  name  of  culitlawan*  or  culilawan, 

a  Malaccaa  c  ompound  word,  of  which  the  Latin  mttx 
tatyaphylioida,  or  ciove  bark,  is  faid  to  be  a  tranflation. 
That  diftinguiflied  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  calilawati, 
.is  thicker  than  the  other,  and  in  colour  approaches  fome- 
what  more  to  ctonsmoo,  but  fcarcely  differs  in  fmell  or 
.taftc. 

1  he  fame  with  this  appears  likcwifc  to  be  the  carabac- 
ciiin  of  fiagUri  %  wlticb  be  defcribe*  as  being  \u  taftc  like 
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cloves,  but  very  tcinpcratc  and  grateful,  and  in  colouf 
having  a  great  refemblance  to  cinnamon ;  and  which,  ild 
fays,  he  made  ufe  of  with  great  benefit  in  decoAton,  fi»/ 

corre£ling  the  acrimnn','  aru!  fcorbutic  I'lfTiiliition  nf  tbt^ 
lymph,  and  for  llrerti'thci-iing  the  llomach  and  promoting 

ciic!c-fHon. 

l^iimphiu^  obfcrvcs,  that  the  outer  and  iriner  barks,  and 
ihc  barks  of  cifRrent  parts  of  the  tree,  dilRr  (bmewhat 
in  colonr  and  in  tafte  from  one  another ;  whence,  pro- 
bably, fuch  differences  as  may  have  been  obfervcd  in 
thofc  brought  und<  r  ciifFcrcnt  n.in-j;5  into  Europe,  and 
(hat  the  bark  of  the  root  approaches  both  in  appearance 
and  in  flavour  to  faffafras,  for  wbicb  it  was,  in  fiatavia^ 
frequently  fubftituted. 

Cassia  Fiflalarh,  a  hard  woody  cylindrical  pod  of  a 
tree  rcfembling  the  walnut,  which  ^rowi  iporit.infciiflA- 
in  Ec-ypt  and  the  warmer  parts  of  ih<i  Kall-Ind*cs,  and 
h:i5  been  thence  introduced  into  the  VVcfl. 

The  pods  or  canes  are  about  an  inch  in  diametier,  and 
a  foot  or  more  in  length ;  ejtternally,  of  a  dark  browrt 
colour,  fomewhat  wrinkled,  with  a  large  feam  running 
the  whole  length  upon  one  fide,  and  another  lefs  vifibld 
on  the  oppofiie  one  ;  internally,  of  a  pak-  yellowilh  co- 
lour, divi<}ed  bv  thin  tranfvexfc  woody  plates  into  a  num» 
ber  of  little  ce!!;,  coatiliniBgcichaiattiDio«alfted,  widi 
a  foft  black  pulp< 

The  pulp  of^ caflia  has  a'  fweetifli  tati*,-  foTlowtd  tty 
more  or  lefs  of  an  ungrateful  kind  of  acrimony.  Thd 
caflia  of  the  Eafl-Indies  has  a  more  agreeable  Iweetncfs, 
and  lefs  acrimony  than  that  of  the  Weft ;  and  hence  thef 
former  is  unjverially  preferred :  they  may  be  diflinguifh- 
ed  from  one  another  by  the  eye ;  the  orienta)  canes  being 
fmalfcr,  fmoother,  and  thinner  r/ncd,  and  their  pulp  of  a- 
deeper  fhining  black  colour  than  the  occidental.  The 
lighter  canes  of  either  fort,  .ind  thofe  in  which  the  fecda 
rattle  on  being  ihaken,  arc  generally  rejeiled  :  in  theie^ 
indeed,  the  pulp  has  become  dry,  but  it  does  not  ne* 
ccflarily  follow  that  it  is  damaged  :  it  lofes  nothing  in 
drying  but  its  aqueous  humidity  ;  and  by  this  lofs  ic 
fhould  fceni  to  be  cfFe^lually  fecurcd  from  growing 
mouldy  or  four,  inconveniences  to  which  in  its  moilt 
ftatc  it  is  very  Aibjcift. 

The  pulp  of  caffia,  whether  moifl  or  dry,  diflblves  both 
inwatA-add  in  rediffed  fpirit  ;  readily  itt  the  former, 
flowly  and  difficultly  in  the  latter,  and  not  totally  iit 
either :  the  part  whith  remains  uiidHlolvcd  appears  to  be 
of  little  or  no  aiSlivity.  It  is  ufually  extracted  by  boiling 
the  bruifed  pods  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  ftiained 
folution  to  a  due  confiftence die  exhaling  vapour  carriea 
off  nothing  confidcrablc  of  the  caflia.  As  it  is  very  npt 
to  grow  !uiir  in  keeping,  only  fmali  quantities  Jliould  be 
prepared  at  a  time. 

Caffia,  in  dofcs  of  a  few  drams,  is  a  gentle  laxative ;  of 
good  ufe  in  coftive  habits,  in  inflammatory  cafes  where 
purgatives  of  the  more  acrid  or  irritatirtg  kind  can  have 
no  place ;  and,  as  Geoffrey  cbferves,  in  the  painful  tcn- 
finn  of  the  belly  which  fometimcs  follow:,  the  imprudent 
ufe  of  aniimonials.  It  is  rarely  given  in  fuch  dofes  as  to 
have  the  full  effiAEt  of  a  cathartic  ;  the  quantity  nccclTar^ 
for  this  purijofe,  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces,  being 
a))t  to  naufeate  the  ilotnacb,  and  produce  Satulencies  ana 

^rijH-,',  c''pecijlly  if  the  caflia  nf  a  very  j^iood  kind  ; 

mild  aromatics,  .inJ  dilution  wuh  warm  litjuors,  are  the 
beft  correctives. 

It  is  fometimcs  a£)uated  with  the  ftronger  purgatives, 
or  with  the  antimonial  emetics;  of  which  laft  it  is  laid 
by  fome  to  diminifh  the  activity  fo  far,  that  four  grains 
and  a  half  of  the  tartarum  emcticum  may  be  taken  in  » 
(lecodfion  of  caflia,  by  thofe  who  can  bear  lut  one  grain 
and  a  half  of  (he  antimonial  preparation  by  itf<:lf.  It  is 
often  joined  alfo  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  milder  purgatives, 
as  cryftals  of  tartar,  tamarinds,  and  xnanna;  and  of  thefe^ 
particularly  of  the  fatter,  it  is  fappofed  to  increafirtheca* 
thsrtic  virtue  ;  a  rr.ixture  of  four  drams  of  ca/Ha  and  one 
and  a  half  or  two  ot  manna,  being  faid  to  purge  as  much 
as  twelve  drams  of  calSa  or  thhrty-t«ifD  of  manna  by  them* 
felves. 

It  is  oMervable,  (hat  during  the  ufe  of  calBa,  the  tn'ine 

npprars  frtquerulv  of  a  green  colour,  and  fometimcs, 
where  the  quantities  taken  are  confidcrablc,  of  a  dark 
brown  or  blickilli. 

Cassia 
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Cassia  tjgntay  the  bark  of  « tree  of  the  cinnamon- 
kind,  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  exa£)ly  refcmbling 
cinnamon  in  appearance^  but  didin^uiihablc  by  its  break- 
ing' fhort  or  rm<H>th,  wkile  cifljNHaaA  bradn  fibtows  of 
{hi very,  like  wood 

This  bark  rcfemblet  cinnamiMl  ta  aromatic  flavour  as 
weU  M  in  enternal  appeamtce  ;  but  differs  in  being 
weaker,  or  containmg  left  lAive  matter,  and  in  its 
abounding  with  a  vifcous  mucilaginous  fubllancc.  Chew- 
ed, it  diltolvc»  as  ic  were  in  the  mouth  into  a  kind  of 
flimc  :  powdered  an  J  boiled  in  water,  it  renders  a  con- 
itderable  quantity  of  the  fluid  thick  an4  glutinous,  fo  at 
to  concrete oir cooling  into  theconfiflence  of  a  jelljr. 

Rcdlificd  fpirit  of  wine,  dtgefteJ  on  the  baric,  d-lTolvci 
and  extracts  iis  aromatic  inatti-r  i  the  powder  rctaininp 
its  mucil.iJC,  fo  ;i5  to  foi^ti  a  jelly  with  water  as  at  firft. 
■  The  aromatic  part  may  be  icparated  alio  by  diilillation 
with  water ;  in  which  proccfs,  if  a  large  quantity  of 
Caffia  is  ufed,  a  fmall  portion  of  ciTcntial  oil  may  be  col- 
U€te6.  The  fpicy  principle  of  the  caflia,  thus  freed  from 
the  rtiiicilaire,  in  the  form  ot'  fpiricuous  tinfture,  or  fpiri- 
tuoui  cxtrad,  or  didillcd  water,  or  eilential  oil*  appears 
the  fame  with  that  of  cinnamon;  pfo*iM»  iB  ttgttd  to 
the  difttlled  flui4i,  that  they  have  not  icceivad  an  em- 
pyreamattc  taint  in  the  operation,  an  inconrenimce  to 
which  they  ar;!  very  fuhje:!  on  account  of  the  mucilagi- 
nous matter  fweiiing  up  -xmi  burning  to  the  vi-ffcl. 

CaUia  lignea  was  employed  by  the  ancients  m  a  fucce- 
daneum  to  cianamon,  of  which  it  was  reckoned  equiva- 
lent to  half  its  own  quantity.  At  prefent  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  mixed  with  that  fpicc  in  the  fhnps,  but  is 
fcarcely  ever  iri  iik-  ufc  of  under  its  own  name.  Lttuli't 
Hifiory  of  tht  MnUrui  Metlun. 

CASSINE,  the  cafiia-berry-trcc,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  i&  patent,  divided  into  Bve 
fulMvalj obtufe  fegments  larger  than  the  cup;  the  fruit  is 
a  roundift  berry  with  three  cells,  containing  fiBlitary 
fuboval  fccJi.  phiK  la  idcd  lA  Soutk  Ancrici  in 
the  fame  manner  as  tea. 

CASSIOPEIA,  in  aftronomy,  a  condcllation  of  the 
northern  kemilpliefe,  fituated  jppofite  to  the  great  bear 
•n  the  other  fioe  of  the  pole.  The  flara  of  thb  con&dla- 
tion,  in  Ptoltna's  cr.tjloguc,  are  thirteen  ;  in  Tycho's 
tvvtnty  eight  i  arwi  in  Mr.  FUmftead's  fifty-ilx. 

Ill  the  year  1571,  a  remarkable  new  ftar  appeared  in 
this  conftellation,  fur  pacing  Sirius  or  Lyra  in  briebtncfs 
and  magnitude.  It  appeared  even  bigger  than  Jupiter, 
which  at  that  un\t  was  near  his  perigee,  and  by  fome 
was  thought  equal  to  Venus,  when  Oie  is  in  her  greateft 
lulirc  \  but  in  a  month  it  began  to  diminiflt  in  luftre, 
and  in  about  eighteen  months  entirely  difappeared. 

CASSITERIA,  in  the  hiftorj  of  folfils,  a  genus  of 
cryAals,  the  Egurea  of  which  are  jnAnniGed  by  an  admix- 
ture of  fome  particles  of  tin. 

The  ca/Titcria  arc  of  two  kinds  :  the  whitifti  pellucid 
caffiterion,  and  the  brown  caffitcrion  ;  the  Erii  m  a  tulcr- 
Aly  bright  and  pellucid  cryftal,  and  Itldom  fubjedt  to  the 
.  common  bkmiues  of  cryftal.  It  is  of  a  perfect  and  cc- 

filaf  fbftn,  in  the  figure  of  a  qtiadrifateral  pyramid  ;  and 
found  in  Devonftnrc  and  Cornwall  principally.  The 
brown  calltterion  is  like  the  former  in  hcure  :  it  is  of  a 
very  fmooth  and  glofFy  furface  ;  and  ia  at»  found  in  great 
plenty  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

CASSOCK,  or  Cassvla,  a  kind  of  robe  or  gown, 
wore  over  the  reft  of  the  habitt  particulady  by  the 
clcrey. 

The  word  ca/Ibck  comes  from  the  French,  (ofriuf^  an 
horfeman's  ccat ;  fome  derive  that  again  Irom  the  gar- 
ment ot  the  ColTai 

CAS&QWA&Y,  in  ornithology,  makes  a  diftina 
genua  of  birds,  of  t)w 'eider  tbe  gaflinsr  ',■  the  charafters 
of  which  arc  thcfc  ;  us  feet  have  each  three  toes,  al!  p!  jcliI 
forward  ;  and  its  head  is  ornamented  with  a  kind  oi  bony 
comb  and  naked  wattles. 

I'herc  is  only  one  Ipeeiesof  this  ^mts>  which  is  a  ro- 
baft,  large,  and  thick'  bird,  meafunng  four  feet'  and  an 
half  whc  1  ir  fln  tehcs  out  its  neck. 

CASSMUN.'\R,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  the  root  ol 
an  Eail-lndia  plant,  of  which  we  have  no  certain  ac- 
count i  brought  over  in  irregular  flices  of  various  forms, 
fiime  CM  truifvcrlcly  ind  others  longiiudinally :  the  cor- 

'   '•  >. 
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ticai  part  i?  marked  with  circles,  and  of  a  dufky  bnnr». 
iih  colour :  tbe  iuternai  part  ia  paler^  and  uneqaatiy 
yellow. 

This  rtot  uas  introduci  d  fome  time  ago  by  Marloe, 
as  a  mciiicmc  of  uncommon  efficacy  in  hytteric,  epilcp* 
tic,  paralytic,  and  other  nervous  diforders.  At  prefent  h 
is  fometimes  employed  as  a  ftooutchk  )  bat  itt  uAs  is  not 
yet  become  fo  general  aa  it  ftems  lodelervp.  It  ia  an 
elc^nnt  mild  arrirri-tc,  moderately  warm,  lightly  bittcriflj; 
in  fmcil  fomewhat  rtfembfing  ginger.  Itj  virtues  arc  ex- 
tract- :  ;i  lerfe^ion  by  rcilified  fpirit,  and,  on  drawing 
off  the  mcnftruum  from  the  filtered  dnSure,  remain  coo. 
centratcd  in  the  infpiflined  miA,  which  fmells  very  aenab 
ably,  and  imprefles  on  the  orgsins  of  tafte  a  grateful  bh« 
teriOinefs,  and  a  durable  glowing  warmth,  not  a  fiery  or 
pungent  Inat.  Both  the  tin£kurc  and  extr-d  arc  or  i 
deep  faffron  cob«r.  Lru/n's  Htfitrj  »f  the  MtUnm  M»- 
dica, 

CASTANEA,  the  diefiiiit-tice.  m  betam,  n  gema 
of  trees,  whole  charaAers  are  t  the  flowcv  is  of  the  atneo- 

taceous  kind,  btin^  ccmpofcd  of  a  number  of  flatjiina, 
arifing  from  a  iivc-icarcd  cup,  and  hxcd  to  a  flcnder  ca- 
pillament,  or  axis.  Thefe  are  the  male  flower«,  but  the 
fruit  grows  on  other  parts  of  the  tree;  thefe  are  rotsnd^ 
cchinated,  and  open  into  four  parts,  ami  contain  ehc^ 
nuts  with  thdr  kcrr"!-, 

M.  7  ourncfort  h::s  enumerated  four,  and  Mr.  MiUer 
five  fpecles  of  cailanca. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  phnting  them  ia  Fe* 
bruary,  in  beds  of  frefli,  undunged  earth  :  the  bcft  mm 
for  fowine  are  fuch  as  are  brought  from  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  arc  commonly  fold  in  winter  for  eating,  pft>- 
vided  they  arc  not  kihi-dried,  which  is  generally  the  Li> 
of  thofe  brought  from  abroad,  which  is  done  to  prevent 
their  fprotttiag  or  meting  in  their  pa&ge  %  therefore,  if 
they  canaotlw  HocuMd  frefli  from  the  tree,  it  will  be 
much  better  to  me  thofe  of  the  growth  of  England,  which 

are  full  ns  good  to  faw,  for  timber  or  beauty,  as  any  of 
the  foreign  nuts,  though  their  fruit  are  much  fmalieri 
thefe  fhould  be  prrfetvcS  until  the  feafon  for  (owing,  in 
fand,  where  nice,  or  other  vermin,  cannot  come  t» 
diem,  otberwife  they  will  loon  deftroy  them.  Bdete 
you  fetthcm,  it  will  be  proper  fo  put  them  into  water,  to 
try  their  goodnefs,  which  is  known  by  their  ponderoiity; 
thofc  of  thcin  that  fwim  upon  the  (urface  of  the  water 
Ibould  be  rejedicd,  as  good  for  nothing  ;  b«t  fmch  asfiflk 
to  the  bottom  you  may  be  fure  are  good. 

in  April  thefe  nut»  wilt  appear  above  pround  ;  rou 
muft,  therefore,  obfcrve  to  keep  them  cleur  from  weais. 
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y  while  young  :  in  tncie  Dcds  tnry  n  r  -^i  ^  ^ 
for  two  years,  when  you  ihould  remove  them  into  a 
nurfery,  at  a  wider  diftance.  The  beft  feafon  for  tranf- 
planting  thefe  trees  ia  either  in  Odober,  o>  the  latter  end 
of  February ;  but  OAober  is  the  bcA  ftdi»n :  the  dtlfaace 
they  (hould  h^^vc  In  the  nurfery,  if  thite  feet,  lOW fctMB 
row,  .ind  one  foot  in  the  rows. 

After  having  remained  three  or  four  years  tBtbeaop- 
fery,  they  will  be  fit  for  tianfplanting,  etdier  in  raws, 
for  avenues  to  a  houfe,  or  in  quarters,  for  wtfdemefi 
plantations  }  but  if  you  intend  them  for  timber,  it  is 
much  the  better  method  to  fow  them  in  furrows,  at  is 
prad:: <  d  fur  <  uk,;,  i;c.  and  let  them  remain  unrerooved  ; 
for  thefc  trees  are  apt  to  have  a  dosrnright  Unroot, 
which  being  hurt  by  tranfplanting,  la  often  s  check  to 
their  upright  growth,  and  caofes  them  to  fhoot  out 
into  lateral  branches,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  uuk,  wal- 
nut, liQ. 

CASTANET,  a  mufical  inftument  of  the  pulfative 
kind,  wherewith  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and  BohemianSf 
accoflipany  their  dances,  ferabaodt,  and  guitars,  ftnring 
only  to  dtreft  the  time. 

jj  conriHs  of  two  little  round  pieces  of  wood,  (Tried  and 
hnllowcd,  ia  the  manner  of  a  fpoon  ;  the  cuncaviues 
\vbc;c<:>f  arc  placed  one  OR  another,  faftened  to  the 
thumb,  and  beat,  from  dtne  to  rime,  with  the  middle 
hnger,  to  dired  their  motions  and  cadencea :  they  mqr 
1 1  .It  ciL'ht  or  nine  times  ia  the  fpioe  of  a  meafnic^  or  fe> 
coiid  ot  a  minute. 

CAS  Ft  [.LAN,  the  name  of  a  dignity  or  charpe  hi 
Poland :  the  caftellans  are  feoatort  of  the  kinzdom,  but 
feiuMis  only  of  ihcltnicr  cla6y  who>  ]fk  diet^  fit  on  lo« 
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CARDIALGIA,  in  pbyGc,  ft  {ttia  at  Afeliiiottd)  of 
the  itotnacb,  or  heart-burn. 

'I'hc  word  is  formed  trorn  xjxf/i*,  the  heart,  or  r^- 
Uier  tte  left  orifice  of  the  AoiumIi*  and  ttxyvh  to 
bum. 

The  carilia!gia  is  none  of  the  Ir.ifl  evils  incident  to 
mankiud,  but  of  the  nature  of  thoi'e  difordcrs  which  af- 
fefl  the  nJtnJ  as  well  as  the  boiiv  ;  nor  is  it  a  pain  of 
the  heart,  as  it  is  cotnmonly  tcciconcd,  but  of  the  Ao- 
niach,  which  is  a  very  nervous  part,  and  of  exquifttc 
fcnfatioii,  and  principally  afFe^  its  crifice«,  being  feat - 
ed  near  the  pit  of  the  ftotnach,  and  very  pungent,  at- 
Itndal  wiib  great  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loft 
of  ftrcngth,  reftlcnhcfs,  trainings  to  vomit,  trembling 
and  coldncfs  of  the  extreme  parts,  and  a  flight  lipothy- 
my,  and  owing  its  original  to  a  convulfion  or  inflation, 
and  frequent  y  conimunKatini^  its  ili  cfiilA^  b]P  COtlfent 
of  paru,  to  the  whoic  nervous  l\'Aem. 

The  curative  intentions  are.  Mi  to  temper  and  cor- 
rtSL  the  peccant  tnatter  lodged  about  the  uamach,  and 
to  remove  it  br  proper  difcutients,  or  proper  evaoiantt. 
Secondly,  to  alle\'iate  and  focdi  the  ffkucnc  pOUMi  which 
furprifingly  impair  the  ftiengdi,  left  an  ■  mfamimtion 
fllOttld  iucceed.  Thirdly,  to  have  a  tJue  regard  to  the 
primary  and  original  dii'cafc,  if  the  difordcr  be  fynipjo- 
matical.  Fourthly,  to  rcftore  and  confinn  the  tune  of 
tfacftooaacbawi  ioteftiocaiwliicbluve  been  weakened  by 
tlie  viokiiG*  of  the  pains  and  Ipafois.  bv  pnpcr  nme- 
Hu. 

The  heatt-bmii  !•  dMi^  owfed  etdicr  bjr  an  alcaline 
OTM  acid  acrimony  prevailing  in  tbe  ftomach.  If  by  a 
icdondant  acid,  which  it  mc^  generally  the  cnky  alca- 
line  fubftances  will  cure  the  prffcsu  dil  i  l  l  ,  is  teftace- 
ous  powders,  or  a  clove  chjAr  J  in  thj  ni  outh,  and 
fwallewcd  gradually  '■  but  il  cnc  l.iorci' r  prricreds  from 
311  alcalt,  the  cure  will  confiA  in  exhibiting  acefcent 
fubftancet, 

Galen  recommends  vine^r  of  fi|HiUi*  aa  t  mok  ef- 
toBtad  icmedy  for  preventing  the  hi*t>b«ni :  but  Hip- 

Gicratc«,  in  the  fecond  of  bis  Epidemics,  orders  hot 
ead  with  pure  wine,  to  be  given  in  this  diforder.  

perhaps  the  beft  mediciue  ym  kitown  for  this  difeafc, 
when  it  proceeds  from  an  acid  acrimony,  is  the  magncfia 
alba. 

CARPINAL,  in  a  general  fenfc,  an  appellation 
given  CO  things  on  account  of  their  pre-emij>ence :  thus 
W*  Aft  caidiMl.  winds,  cardinal  vinuet,  ice. 

CAmNAi»  VwTVts  are  tbefe  fouTt  juftice,  pru- 
dence, temperance,  and  ftnidid^  vpon  whidi  aU  the 
reft  depend. 

Cardinal  Points,  In  cofmognphy,  arc  tbo  caft, 
weft,  north,  and  fouth.   Sec  the  article  Poiht. 

Cardinal  Wiifpt,  thofe  that hlov fion  the «afdi- 
aaipoints. 

Cakbinal  Sioks,  is  tbe  aodtae,  aieAikat  Libia, 
Chooar*  and.Capricora. 

Cakdiitai,  an  occkfilftical  prince,  in  the  RinnHh 
church,  being  one  wlw  has  a  vokc  in  the  cODCbve  at 

tbe  ele^on  of  a  pope. 

Tbe  cardinals  were  originally  nothing  more  th.m  dea- 
cons, to  whom  was  intruded  the  care  of  tiiiiributing 
alms  to  the  poor  of  tlie  feveral  quarters  of  Rome,  whence 
they  were  catied  Diacni  Rfptnarii ;  and  as  they  held  af- 
Icmblies  of  the  poor  in  certain  churches  of  their  feveral 
diftjrids,  they  tddt  the  naoM  and  titk  of  tbofe  churche*. 
They  began  CO  becaJM  cafdinali  daring  the  pontificate 
of  St.  Sytveftcri  an  appellation  derived  to  them  from  the 
cardinal  prieib,  in  the  primitive  church,  hcinc;  the  chief 
priclls  of  a  pariih,  and  next  m  dignity  to  ihic  bifhop. 
Afterwards  this  office  prew  much  more  confidcrable,  and 
by  Onall  de^^recs  arrived  at  its  prefcnt  height,  in  which  it 
it  the  reward  of  fucb  aa  haveferved  the  church  and  hit 
holinefs  wall}  Oven  prince*  thinking  it  no  diminution 
of  their  honow  to  boGOOM  flMmbcia  of  the  caUe|e  of 
canllnale. 

The  cardinals  compofe  the  pope's  council,  or  fenatc  ; 
and  there  is,  in  the  Vatican,  a  conftitution  of  pope  John, 
which  declares,  that  as  the  pope  reprefents  Mofcs,  fo  thr 
cardinals  rcpreftnt  the  feventy  elders.  It  was  pope 
Pius  IV.  who  firft  decreed  that  the  popelhoald  be  chofen 
only  bf  the  college  of  c«dinal>i  iheiidi  Iboie  carrr  op 
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th:ii  rij^ht  as  hitjli  a-.  Nicclai  ii.  in  iG<jS.     i  ll'  carji.,.^Ij 
I'f  gaii  to  wear  tho  red.bat,  at  tbe  council  of  Lyons,  in 
1 243.   Till  the  time  of  Urban  VliL  th^  Were  6y\ti 
only  Moft  lllnflriou> :  aftctwardlH  bp  »  decMB  «i  thai  . 
pope,  they  had  the  title  of  Eminence  given  then. 

At  the  creation  of  a  new  cardinal,  the  pope  performs 
the  ceremony  of  (hutting  and  opening  his  mouth,  which 
IS  done  in  a  private  conliltory.  I'hc  fliutting  his  mouth 
lignihcs  the  depriving  him  of  the  liberty  of  giving  bis 
opinion  in  confilhiries  and  congregations ;  and  the  open-  . 
ing  of  his  mouth,  which  ia  performed  fifteen  days  after* 
implies  the  taking  off  this  Mfaraiot.  if  the  pope  happens 
to  die»  during  the  lino  a  mwcardimfa  mooidi  b  nut/ 
he  can  neither  give  his  rake-  in  the  eleftion  of  a  new 
pope,  Bor  be  himftl.'"  fi: .r;iL.'eJ     tli:it  i\.^vA\v- 

When  his  holineis  lias  relolvcrt  to  m.»ltc  a  new  pro- 
motion of  cardinals,  he  calls  a  private  confiftory,  111 
which  he  declare}  his  intention  to  all  the  cardinals  pro- 
rent,  and  names  to  them  the  peifons  he  intends  to  honour 
with  the  red-hat :  he  then  gives  them  eight  or  ten  dan 
to  confider  of  it }  at  the  expiration  of  which,  be  caits 
another  coofiAoiy,  in  whkh  iw  lakca  tbo  opinion  of  each 
cardinal,  who  have  all  fntl  and  entire  liberty  of  giving 
their  v:::  "c  pro  or  con. 

Th;  ^.^iiitiah  arc  divided  into  fix  claflcs,  or  orders, 
confi^t  r  L'  ;  Ux  bifhops,  fifty  pricfts,  and  fourteen  dea- 
cons, making  in  all  tcventy  i  which  conftitute  what  they 
call  tbe  facred  college.  The  mnber  of  cardinal- bifliops 
has  been  always  the  fame  ;  but  that  of  cardinal- piietls 
and  deacons  is  not  fixed.  Till  the  year  iia^,  the  col- 
Iqw  confiiied  of  fifty-two  or  fifty-three.  1  be  council 
ofCbbflance  reduced  tbem  to  twenty-four,  and  Sixtus  IV. 
raifed  them  again  to  fifty-lhrec.  The  fix  car  ^ina!  hifhopa 
are  thofc  of  Uitia,  Porro,  Sabina,  Palcflruui,  1  :?.rcati, 
and  Albaiio. 

The  privilege  of  the  cardinals  arc  very  great :  the]f 
have  an  abfotute  povrer  in  the  church  during  tb*  manqf 
of  tbe  boly-fce :  tbev  haya  arinht  to  dcA  the  new  pope  \ 
and  are  the  only  penbm  on  nSon  tbe  choice  can  falK. 
Mod  of  the  grand  oitoniit  tbe  coMR  of  Hone  an  fillai 

by  cardinals. 

Tli  ij  drcH  of  a  cardinal  is  a  red  foutanor,  a  rochet,  a 
iho.'t  pjrplc  mantle,  and  the  red-hat.  When  they  are 
lent  to  the  courts  of  princes,  it  is  in  quality  of  legates  a 
iaitrt  \  and  when  they  are  appointed  governors  of  towns* 
their  government  is  callci  by  tbe  name  of  legation.  There 
arc  five  legations^  via.  tbofe  of  Avigoon^  F«tiaia»  Bo* 
logntt  Rarauia»  and  Penigia. 

F.  Pattliobfervcs»  that  "  Tbe  name  of  cardinal,  origi- 
nally derived  from  a  very  low  and  abjed  condition,  is, 
by  a  change  of  figniflcation,  become  a  title  fo  elevated^ 
that  cardinals  are  now  faid  to  be  qwj^  airdima  tmnumUr- 
rarum ,"  that  is,  the  hinges  or  axis  on  wlWdldWgOVMB« 
mcnt  of  the  univerfal  church  turns. 

CARDING,  the  combine  snd  preparing  of  vroo1» 
cotton,  ilm»  &tc  with  the  iafcupcata  called  cards.  Seo 
Cakd. 

Before  wool  be  carded,  it  muft  be  greafed  with  oil,  of  , 
which  one  fourth  part  of  tbe  weight  of  the  wool  is  re- 
Guircd  for  that  which  is  defigned  for  making  the  woof  of 
ftulFs,  and  the  eighth  part  for  thit  of  the  warp. 

CARDIUIU,  in  geometry,  is  thus  formed  :  let  the 
diameter  A  B  (  plate  XXXV.  fig.  i.)  of  the  circle 
A  MBA,  icvolvc  .-ibout  the  point  A  ;  and,  A  B  pro- 
duced, i«t  B «  MN,  A  J>,  MN,  &c  be  alwan  egual  to 
AB;  tben will  the  pdnttfdeihjbe a  carve,  wnicbtfiook 
its  figure  refcmbling  a  heart,  is  called  cardiotd. 

From  the  conflruAion  it  appears  that  AN  =  B  A  4. 
A  M,  £nd  that  N  AN  is  always  double  of  tbe  diaoMtCT 
A  B,  and  is  bifrdted  by  the  circle  in  M. 

Tins  curve  is  algebraical ;  if  A  B zzu,  a\L~x,  E N=y, 
its  cauation  will  be,  y*— 6  a>'  -|-  U*^ j^-^ftax* y  +  x*:zo 

.  CARDIOSPERMUM,  in  botany,  a  eenus  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  whfch  coofifts  of  four  peuU,  and  k  end- 
form  ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundifh  tfilocular  eapfide,  **»^*''^ 
ing  a  finale  cordated  kei. 

CARDO,  in  anatoosps  ftlBIM  fjtna  to  tbt  fecODd 
vertebra  of  the  neck. 

CARDUUS,  the  thiftle  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  coiwpoHad  flower  of  wlucb  is  tulxiious  and  uniform » 
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Ylie  proper  (lower  is  tnonopetalousi  of  a  funiicl  form,  with 
avery  fmall  tube  ind  cieft  limb,  and  divided  into  five 
jitnear  equal  rcgments.   There  is  no  pcricarpiuiB  ^  bat 

the  cup  is  .1  litdc  coiiiiivcnt,  ami  contaiji-.  fulitary,  ver- 
tically-ovated,  quadrangular  Iccds,  with  two  oppolitc 
angles  obliterated,  and  crowned  with  a  very  long  down. 

CaRPUUs  BtntdUim^  ho\y  tbiftlc,  a  plant  with  rough, 
mnOfr,  jagged  learn,  terminating  in  foft  prickles ;  and 
large,  hairy,  branched  ftalks,  leaning  to  the  ground  ;  on 
the  tops  of  which  grow  large,  fcaly,  prickly  heads,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  yellow  fiofculi,  which  are  followed 
by  oblong  flriatcd  feeds,  inclofed  in  down.  It  is  a  native 
«t  Spuil»  lad  fome  of  the  ifluids  of  the  Aichipetago }  and 
finrn  annnadly  with  m  in  gacdensk 

The  leaves  of  carduas  have  «  penetrating  bitter  taftc, 
not  very 'ftroni;,  or  very  d  1 1 1'- :  ui  the  nn<uth  ;  atcom- 
panied,  in  their  recent  llatc,  with  funicwhat  ot  an  un- 

frateful  flavour,  which  they  foon  lofc  in  keeping.  The 
crbt  when  tbotoughly  driol,  Ihould  be  bung  up  loofely 
in  an  any  fi^ace-,  being  very  fubjed,  if  prdwo  dole,  lo 
tot  or  grow  mouldy. 

Cold  water,  poured  on  the  drv  leaves,  cxtr.ich,  in  an 
hour  or  two,  a  light  ^ruicful  bitieincls :  by  (t.inJinj;  long 
upon  the  plant,  the  liouor  becomes  diiagreeable  :  a  lirong 
decoSion  is  very  naufeous  and  oiFenfive  to  the  ilomach. 
A  cold  infufion  and  a  decoSion  beir^  feparatdy  infpiAit- 
cd,  the  fame  dtficrencea  were  obfcrved  between  the  ex- 
tra^s,  as  between  the  liquors  in  their  dilute  ilatc  ;  that 
left  by  the  infufion  being  a  fufficiently  agreeable  bitter, 
ajMl  that  by  thedecodiondifguftful ;  a  prw>f  that  the  dif- 
tcrences  of  the  liquors  do  not  depend,  as  night  be  fup- 
|H)fed,  on  their  degiee  of  fiitttfition,  but  on  tlwir  being 
impregnated  with  matters  of  a  JifFercnt  kind. 

ReSifled  fpirit  alfo  extrads,  in  a  (hort  time,  ihr  lighter 
bitter  parts  of  the  caiduus,  but  docs  not  take  up  the 
naufeous  near  So  ealily  as  water :  a  fpirituous  tiii^ure 
prepared  by  warm  digeftion  for  (even!  hours,  and  the 
crtr  ^  obtalncil  by  infpiflatin^  it,  were  more  ftrongly 
Lui  !iot  utiplcufuntlv  bitter.  'I  he  colour  of  the  watery 
tiniturcs  is  a  ycllowi(b  or  grcenifli,  inclining  mon-  or  leK 
to  brown,  arcor  iing  as  they  are  more  or  lc&  faturated  ; 
tfcat  of  the  ffiirituoLis,  a  deep  green. 

On  keeping  the  fofc  watny  Mnds  for  teak  nonihsi 
a  confiderabte  quantity  of  filisenMcrwas  finindtohave 
fliot  ii^on  the  fjrface  into  fmall  cryftals,  in  Hiapc  .ip- 
proaching  to  thofe  ot  nitre,  in  taftc  bitteriib,  with  an  im- 
preflion  of  coolnefs. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  ftem  to  be  little  attended  to  in 
the  prefait  pradice.  The  naafeiMt  decoAion  it  (bme- 
times  ufcd  to  cxi  ite  vomitinrj,  and  a  flron?  infufi'^n  to 
promote  the  operation  ot  other  ctr.ctii  i :  hsjt  this  elci^ant 
bitter,  when  extradlcd  troni  the  oricniivi-  pi-.rts  oi  the  hcrh, 
may  be  advantagcoufly  applied  toother  purpofes.  Wc  have 
fiequcntly  obferved  excellent  eiFcds  from  a  ii^ht  infufion 
of  carduus,  in  weaknefs  of  appetite  and  indigeftion, 
where  the  ftomach  was  injured  by  irregularities,  and  op- 
prclTcd  bv  vilVid  phlegm  :  nor  Iu\l-  we  found  aisv  otic 
medicine  of  the  bitter  kind  to  fit  lo  eafily  on  weak  llo- 
machlfOrCobeat  fo  little.  Thefc  iiifuftoiM,  taken  freely, 
firoOMiie  the  natural  fccrctions :  drank  warm  in  bed*  tbey 
commonly  increafe  pcrfpiration  or  excite  fweat  t  and  as 
(hey  aSl  with  ereat  milJncfs,  not  heating  or  irritating 
i-onliucr.ibly,  they  hr.vc  been  uiV-J,  in  this  intention,  in 
acute  as  w>,ll     ^^-hionical  difca^.-s. 

The  Tceds  of  carduus  arc  likewife  conftderabiy  bitter, 
and  have  femettmes  been  ufcd  as  fudorifics  or  diaphore- 
tics, in  the  form  of  an  emulfion.  Cartheufer  oUervca,  that 
thcv  give  the  proper  confiftcncc  of  an  emulfion  to  ten 
timt'^  their  wi  iL'ht  or  more  of  watei  ;  and  th;it  they  do 
not  impart  a  perfect  whiteneis,  but  a  greyiih  colour  to  the 
liquor.  .  • 

C  A Du  t;  s  FvLtoin»i«j.«  name  by  which  the  dioAcus, 
or  teazel,  is  fometimes  called.   See  the  article  Dipsa- 

Cl'S. 

CAREENING,  in  iwval  a(lni:s,  heavint;  the  fliip 
down  on  one  fide  by  a  ftrong  pun  hale  applied  to  her 
ipaftsv  which  are  properly  fupported  tor  the  occalion,  to 
prevent  their  breaking  with  fo  great  a  lirain . 

Careening  is  ufcd  to  heave  the  fhi(>-'»  fide  fo  low  in  the 
water  that  her  bottom,  being  clci'Uted  above  its-furface 
on  tb«  other  fide,  .may  be  dancd  of     fikh  which  ad^ 


hcrci  to  it  during  a  long  troyage,  as  Ibetla,  oose^  fta. 

weed,  &c. 

This  it  pCffivmed  by  applying  flaming  faggots,  furze, 
or  other  fuch  materials  to  the  bilge;  and  the  fire,  thus 
catching  on  the  t.ir,  pitch,  or  other  ftuff,  which  bad  for- 
merly been  laid  on  the  bottom  to  prtferve  it,  continues 
burning  till  all  the  excrement  is  loolcned  and  fiails  og 
from  tHie  trattom  ;  after  this  it  is  covered  with  a  compo- 
fition  of  CaUow^  fuiphnr,  turpentine,  &c.  and  one  /iJe 
being  chtaned  in  this  manner,  the  other  is  heaved  uut  for 
the  lame  purpofe.  When  a  Oiip  is  laid  on  a  careen,  every 
thing  IS  taken  out  ot  her :  a  (hip  is  alfo  £ud  to  careen 
when  (he  lies  down  at  fta»  as  nsdfed  with  a  wdeht  af 
fail.  • 

CARET,  among  grammarians,  a  charaAer  m»1r«d 
thus  yy,  l!  -jiHv  ng  that  fomf  rhiri'  -s  aiJded  on  the  mareir, 
or  interl:  11  J,  which  ought  to  Iiavc  come  in  where  tbe 
cjri  ;  l',:ni:-,. 

C.'\R£X,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants :  in  the  -t^ 
flower  there  is  no  corolla ;  in  the  female  there  are  no  pe^ 

tals  i  but  the  nefiarium  is  of  an  ovato-oblong  form,  in. 
flated,  bidentated  at  the  top:  there  is  no  pc-Dcarpuim ; 
but  the  nc<Sarium,  growing  large,  contains  a  fini^lc  ovato- 
acucc  triquetrous  Iced,  with  one  of  its  angles  lets  than  the 
reft. 

CARGO,  in  naval  afiurs,  the  merchant- goods  of 
whatever  ibit  with  which  afliip  is  freighted,  and  proccetii 
from  port  to  port. 

CARIA,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  ant,  common  in  the 
£aft-Indics,  and  larger  than  thofe  with  us. 

I'hey  are  very  mifichievoui,  living  in  laige  coounu* 
nitics,  and  thrmiing'  up  lulit  of  earth  five  or  ftx  (tet 
high. 

CARICA,  ill  botany,  a  jenus  of  plants,  the  male 
flower  ot  which  is  monopetali^us,  of  a  tunnel-form,  wjlh 
a  iinh  divided  .into  five  laiueoiato- linear,  obttife,  obJique^ 
ly  fpiral  fcgments ;  the  female  flower  is  pentapetalottt, 
the  petali!  being  knoeolato-hnear,  obtufe  on  both  ficfes, 
very  !on»,  ere«  below' tiM  middle,  but  above  the  middle 
j  bending  out-.vtirJs  and  downwards  :  the  fruit  is  a  very 
l;t(^  berry,  angulaicd  with  hvc  furrows,  having  one  cell, 
and  concaimngn«BBeMs,ovBCed,fiiileatMl,aBdtttnjca(ed 
iicada* 

CARIES,  in  fur(^cr>'.  Is  properly  a  diforder  in  which 
the  bone,  fn  in  -itcvcr  cjulc,  is  deprived  of  its  pcri- 
ofteuni ;  anii  having  loit  it*  natur:il  beat  and  colour,  be- 
conus  fatty,  yellow,  brown,  and  at  length  black;  thb 
ts  the  hrft  and  lighteft  degree  of  the  diiiatder,  and  is  whait 
according  to  Gelfus,  the  ancients  Called  w  vilimmm,  and 
the  nigriiies  tj/tum.  But  the  greater  degree  of  this  dif- 
ordcr  is  where  the  bone  is  crwlcd  and  eaten,  and  becojnsj 
uneven  by  reafon  of  the  number  of  fmalJ  Ij  ;i,  ,  of  which 
it  is  full,  when  it  difcharges  a  tilthy  fames,  whofe  acri- 
mony foftens,  relaxes,  and  deftnrys  the  fiedijr  parts  ihic 
grow  round  it.  Thb  is  8  true  c«ies  or  ulcer  of  the 
bone ;  and  ever}'  bone  of  the  body  it  tah}e&  to  this  dif- 
order ;  nnd  though  this  ulcer  may  appear  to  be  ever  fo 
laicly  or  happily  healed,  yet  it  too  often  happens,  that 
after  the  cicatrix  is  formed,  and  has  been  fo  for  fome 
time,  a  new  abfcefs  will  bt  made,  the  wbote  diforder  will 
return  afrefli,  and  the  acrimonious  and  corrupted  matter, 
which  continually  ilTues  out  from  the  various  bones,  bcin" 
collcded  within,  will  produce  many  crievous  lymptoms, 
and  dcl^roy  the  neighbouring  flcfh  ai;ain. 

There  have  been  many  names,  and  many  fpecies  reck- 
oned of  this  diforder,  and  of  others  that  are  of  kin  to  it; 
it  is  called  a  carin,  a  fpina  vcntefa,  a  Ibinm  vcntofita5,  a 
gangrene,  and  cancer  of  the  bene  by  Celfas,  fometimes 

by  the  Cirttk  term,  teredo,  and  fometimes  p.-rd jrthroca- 
ces.  Some  authors  coniiitutc  as  many  fpecies  of  this 
diforder,  as  there  are  here  accounted  names  of  it ;  but 
there  is  fo  frnaU  a  difoence  between  thefe,  that  it  will 
not  wanani  the  laalctttg  of -them  fo  many  tpecies :  they 
may  very  properly,  however,  be  di  .  it!-d  :  i  ,  two  k:nd;, 
the  one  when  the  diforder  begins  m  tac  wirernal  part  of 
the  bone,  the  other  when  it  begins  on  the  outudt,  ot 
from  an  external  caule.  This  may  be  called  a  caries, 
and  thut  •  fpina  ventofa ;  or,  where  it  happcas  in  children, 
according  to  Severinus,  a  psdarthlOCaces. 

There  are  two  principal  canfcsof  a  caries  of  the  bonet; 
the  one  where  the  bone  it  deprnrvd  of  its  pvioAeurti  by  a 
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Wound,  fraAure,  or  other  accident,  and  is  corrupted, 
either  by  being  cxpoCed  to  the  external  air,  or  heated  with 
preafy  dreifings;  Mie  other  where  the  fluids  are  interrupt- 
ed in  their  circulation  by  any  external  violence,  or  in- 
ternal caufc  wlutrocver  i  from  whence  an  inflammation 
and  fuppuration  liuccedt  the  bone  and  pcriolk-um 
liiffer  to  /uch  a  degree^  that  the  veffela,  which  arc  Tent 
to  the  part  for  its  tMmrilliineiit  and  fupport,  being  in- 
f^iTTcil  nn  l  corrupted,  the  bore  is  brought  into  confcnt, 
ami  quickly  becomes  canoiit :  this  difordcr,  if  not  quickly 
remedied,  fpreads  and  communicates  itfelf  to  the  neigh- 
bouring partj  of  the  bone,  and  makes  the  fume  progrcfs  as 
ulcen  do  in  the  fofter  parts.  There  are,  therefore,  fevcra! 
degrees  of  the  caries  of  the  bones ;  the  firft  is  when  the 
bone  ii  laid  bare,  looks  preafy,  and  turns  yellowifii :  as 
foon  as  it  becomes  thoroughly  yellow,  brown,  or  black, 
the  incipient  caries  then  degenerates  into  a  worfe  ftate. 
The  third  degree  is  when  the  Immic  becomes  uneven, 
nngitp  and  rotten ;  and  the  g;reMcr  eroiion  the  bones 
Itive  raflcred,  the  more  rough  and  uneven  they  will  sjp> 
pear.  When  thr  rrjni'.i'n  is  Ycrfor-jt?:]  througti  both  its 
tables,  or  the  tii'u  .:  r  k-mur  »!,rt;  caifii  through  to  the 
marrow,  this  is  a  ca:  :- ,f  a  very  bad  kind  ;  but  the  worll 
of  all  caries,  and  that  in  which  the  cafe  may  indeed  be 
a]nx>ft  pronounced  defperate,  is  that  which  falls  upon  the 
jointSt  or  thofe  ports  of  the  bones  which  lie  very  deep, 
Mcaafe  in  this  cafe  there  it  no  accefs  for  the  hands  to 
clean  the  bone,  and  ilicfe  »  no  icmedy  but  die  amputat- 
ing the  limb. 

Many  methods  have  been  attempted  for  the  cure  of  a 
citiet  i  the  fiift  and  mUdeft  »•  applied  to  the  flijthteft  de- 
cree oi  the  difiafe,  and  is  perfbrnied  by  dietppiieation  of 

Ipirituous  remedies,  fuch  as  fpirit  of  wine,  Hungary- 
water  ;  or  by  flight  balfitinics,  fuch  as  the  powder  of 
birthwort,  florcntinc  iris,  myrrh,  or  aloes.  Either  of 
thefe  powders  is  to  be  fprinlded  on  the  part,  after  the  fa- 
iiies  baa  been  carefuUy  wiped  away  with  dry  lint,  and 
this  continued  till  the  cure  is  pcrfe^Ved.  In  a  caries  that 
penetrates  fomewhat  deeper,  ftronger  remedies  uice  place, 
luch  as  powder  of  cuphorbijm,  or  its  cffcncc,  made  in 
well  redlihcd  fpirit  of  wine  ;  or  oil  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 
or  guaidcum ;  either  of  thcfc  may  be  touched  on  with  a 
pencil,  or  laid  upon  dry  lint,  and  applied :  fome  alfo  ufe 
thecorrofive  medicines,  the  phagadcnie  water,  and  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  or  of  fulphur  j  and,  in  the  place  of  thefe,  a  fo- 
lution  of  quick-filver  in  aijuaiuxiis  may  be  ufed  with 
great  fuccefs.  When  by  thcfc  means  an  exfoliation  of 
the  bone  has  been  produced,  the  bufinefs  is  then  to  treat 
it  with  balfamics. 

A  fccond  method  of  cure  for  a  greater  dej^ree  of  caries 
is  perforating  the  bone  with  the  trepan,  and  drefllng  the 
part  afterwards,  cither  with  balUmics,  or  dry  lint.  By 
thefe  means  the  exfoliation  ot  the  bone  is  forwarded,  and 
new  veflels  pu(h  themfelves  thro'  the  foraminiilaf  which, 
joining  with  the  neighbouring  fleih,  make  a  new  cover- 
ing for  the  bone. 

The  tliirJ  nicthoJ  of  cure  is  performed  by  the  rafpa- 
tory,  or  chUlcl,  taking  oi't'  ihc  corrupted  or  vitiated  part 
of  the  bone,  till  all  beneath  appears  white,  or  ruddy,  and 
Ibuod  :  and  the  fourth,  which  is  the  tnoft  ancient*  and 
the  moft  fpcedy  and  certain  method,  ts  by  the  a^al 
cautery,  burning  down  the  moft  vitiated  part  of  the  bone. 
This  method,  however,  is  not  neccll^ry,  except  in  great 
degrcc!>  of  this  (j'llorder  ;  and  in  the  performing  it,  great 
care  muit  be  uk^n  not  to  injure  the  neighbouring  foft 
parts.  For  this  reafon  an  afljftant  (hould  always  draw 
back  the  lips  of  the  wound  both  ways,  while  the  operar 
tion  is  poformed ;  and  if  the  opening  be  not  wide 
enough,  it  fhould  be  previoufly  opened  and  enlarged  by 
fpongc  ttius.  Of  widened  by  the  knife,  till  the  bone  lies 
fair,  when  the  part  muft  be  carefully  wiped  with  dry  lint, 
to  c>.-infc  it  from  the  fantes }  and  if  there  be  any  fun- 
gous flcih,  that  muft  be  alfo  removed. 

One  application  of  the  cautery,  when  the  diforc?cr  is 
confidcrjblc,  will  fcldom  prove  lufiicientj  it  ul'uallv  re- 
quires to  be  repeated  feveral  times,  ai  proper  intervals  ; 
and  if  the  caries  be  of  fucb  extent  that  one  cautery  wiil 
not  cover  it  all  over,  tbeiilft  muft  be  applied  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  fuoceeding  towards  its  edges.  This  opera- 
tion it  not  attended  win  any  great  pain,  if  can  be  taken 
«ot  t«  injutc  any  of  the  aif jaccat  loft  parti  i  for  the  bones 
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are  in  theinfeivcs  free  frt>m  any  fenfe  of  pain.  Whetf 
the  etanhim  is  the  feat  of  this  diferde^  the  cautery  i*  at^ 
tended  with  great  hasard,  as  It  is  aire  lA  a  caries  Of  the 

ri!  • ,  r-r  (lernum,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  parts  of  the 
ucmoll  confequence  to  life,  i'he  carpus  and  tarfus  alfo 
jwill  very  badly  admit  of  cauterizing,  becaufe  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tendons  and  li^unents,  which  it  la 
fcarce  poffiUe  to  avoid  injuring  in  the  Operation.  Alter 
cautertaing  the  part,  it  is  to  bedrefled  with  dry  lint  only^ 
or  if  the  patient  complain  of  great  heat  in  the  part,  the 
lint  m.iy  be  dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine  before  it  is  applied  : 
afterwards  balfamics  are  to  be  applied  till  the  part  exfo- 
liate, and  then,  if  the  cure  be  pcrfeft,  the  vacuity  will 
ibon  be  filled  with  new  found  fleib.  But  if  the  bone  re- 
mains barfev  or  the  iefli  it  It  covered  with  be  foft  and 
rpongy,  and  does  not  adhere  fufficiently  to  the  fubjacerit 
bone,  or  where  ibc  bone  remains  difcoloured,  in  cither  of 
thefe  cafes  the  cure  will  not  ftand,  but  the  dlforder  will 
break  out  again,  unlefs  prevented.  In  thefe  cafes  there* 
Awe  the  work  muft  be  all  done  over  again,  the  fponey  flefli 
removed,  and  the  aflaal  cautery  again  appiiedyOtMnrilb 
the  cure  can  never  ftajid.    Hei/hr't  SMrgaj. 

CARINA  property  fignifica  the  keel  of  a  flupi  Sebtlii 
article  Kbel. 

CAtiNA,  in  architeSure,  a  nime  »iven  by  the  Ro- 
man* to  all  buildings  in  the  form  of  a  flup»  from  carina, 
the  keel  of  a  fliip,  as  we  ftOl  iA  ^woffi  nave  for  nmat^ 
a  £hip,  the  middle  or  principal  vanlt  df  OUT  dtutdlfnt  be- 
caufe it  has  that  figure. 

CARtNA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ufed  for  the  fibrous  ru- 
diment or  embryo  of  a  cbick>  appearing  in  an  ioeubaied 

The  carina  confifts  of  the  entire  vertcbtB^  tS  di^  ap« 
pear  after  ten  or  twelve  days  incubation. 

Carina,  in  botany,  the  loweil  petal  of  a  papilioaai* 
ccous  flower.  See  the  article  Papilionaceous. 

CARIOUS,  fomethiog  partaking  of  the  natdteolf  A 
caries.  See  Caaibs. 

CARLINA,  the  darline  thiftlei  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plant  s,  with  long,  narrow,  deeply  jagged,  ana  very  prickly 
leaves,  Ivuig  on  the  ground  ;  in  the  middle  of  which 
-lowb  a  large  roundifh  head,  without  any  ftalk,  eocom- 
pafl'cd  with  fnuller  leaves,  full  of  ibarp  pricbka:  tba 
flower  ilTues  ftam  the  middle  of  die  Itead« 

It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  from  whence  the  dried  roots  are  fonietimes 
brought  tu  us.  Thefe  are  about  an  inch  thick,  exter-^ 
nally  of  a  rufty  or  reddifh  brown  colour,  intecnally  of  it 
pale  yellowifl)  or  browniih,  corroded  as  it  were  upon  tbit 
furface,  and  perforated  with  foatall  hoka,  fo  as  to  appear* 
when  cut,  as  if  worm-eaten. 

The  roots  of  Carline  thiftle  have  a  moderately  ftrong, 
not  agreeable  fmcll,  and  a  weak,  bitterilh,  fubacrid, 
fomewhat  aronutic  taOe*  Infofioiu  of  them  in  water 
have  a  very  little  tafle,  and  aet  much  fmeli;  difltilkd 
with  water,  they  yield  one  two-hnndredth  part  of  their 
weight,  or  a  little  more,  of  a  thick  ponderous  cllcntial 
oil,  which,  on  being  re£Uiied  or  re-diftilled,  leaves  a  con- 
fidcrable  propoftion  of  refinous  matter,  and  becomes  thin  i 
the  dco)dion  remaining  after  the  feparation  of  this  moft 
adive  principle  of  the  root,  is  unplealandy  bitterilh,  and 
fubfalinc,  though  only  weakly  fo,  even  when  inrniftitr  j. 
A  tin^^ure  and  extrad  prepared  with  reAificd  ipinL  are 
llrongcr  in  taAe  than  thole  made  with  water,  but  have 
little  fmell.  Both  the  watery  infuiion  and  extrafiare 
of  a  brownifli  yellow  odkmrt  the  fpiritiious  of  a  deep 
gold  yellow. 

This  root  is  fuppofed  to  be  diaphoretic,  antihyfteric, 
and  anthelmintic.  It  has  been  greatly  efteemcd  by  foreign 
phvficians,  in  acute  malignant  as  well  a^  in  chronical 
difeafes  ;  and  given  in  fubftancc  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
and  in  infufion  from  one  to  two  drams  and  mote.  Jc 
never  came  much  into  ufe  among  us,  and  is  nowrardy 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Ihops.  Frederic  Hoffman  the  elder 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a  deco£Uon  of  it  in  brath  ex- 
cite vomiting,  but  does  nOt  mentioii  ihe^uantiqr  whic^ 
produced  this  eftect. 

CARLINE,  or  Caroline,  a  filver  coin  cttreat  in 
the  Neapolitan  domiAioos»  and  wonh  about  foitr-peoM 
of  our  money. 

CARL1NGS}  to  naval  arehiifftiifCjf  ftoit  pieces  of 
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(*quir(  timber  rJ!i;;;iiig  fore  anJ  aft,  or  Icngthwife,  be- 
tween the  brums  of  a  fliip,  into  which  they  arc  fcored. 

CARMLLITHS,  or  White-Friars,  aie  an  order 
of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  making  one  of  the  four 
orders  of  metidicants.  They  pretend  to  derive  their  ori- 
ginal from  tht  prrjphets  Elijah  and  Elitha.  Thvir  orininji 
nilrs  conuiacd  fixtecn  urticlc*,  one  of  which  confined 
them  to  their  ceils,  and  cnjfdned  them  to  employ  them- 
(dvca  4ty  »nd  night  in  prayer ;  mother  prohibited  the 
brethren  having  any  pr<iporcy  ;  another  enjoined  fafttn^;, 
from  the  fciO:  of  the  exaltation  of  the  ho!y-crof$  till 
hj,ftcr,  exicptiiii^  on  Sandavs;  iiblhacncc  at  all  times 
from  flclh  was  (.  inoincj  by  .iiiothcr  -trticle ;  one  obliged 
them  to  manua)  labour  ;  another  impofed  a  ttuA  filcnce 
Mt  them,  frum  vefpers  till  the  tierce  the  next  day  :  how- 
crer,  thefe  ooAlUtuiioM  have  beea  in  feme  (ciped*  al- 
t»ed. 

ThijorJcr  To  much  incrc.iftJ,  th.at  it  has  at  prrfcnt 
thirty-eight  pi(  vuu  t  s,  bcUdei  the  congregauon  ut  Man- 
tm»  ja  which  ibcK-  arc  fifty-four  monalteries,  under  a 
vlcRr>g;^nGral,  and  the  congrmtion  of  bare-looted  Car- 
melite* in  Italy  and  Spain,  vrbich  have  their  peealiar  ge- 
nerals. 

If  a  monk  of  this  order  lie  with  a  woman,  he  ii  prohi- 
bited faying  mafs  for  three  or  four  years,  is  declared  in- 
famoiu,  and  obliged  to  difcipline  htrnfelf  publidy  once  a 
wedc :  if  he  18  again  guilqr  of  the  fame  offcncei  his 
penance  is  donbM :  and  if  |i  third  time,  be  ia  expelled 
the  order. 

CARMINATIVFS,  in  pbimacy,  in Bidicinn  ap- 
pionriated  to  expel  wind. 

A  gieat  many  Teem  to  be  (Inmgcrs  to  diia  term ;  as  it 
4oea  floc  appcir  to  cnrry  in  it  any  thin^  expreffive  of  the 
medicinal  effcacy  of  dioJe  finplea  which  pafs  under  its 
denominati  n  This  term  had  certainly  its  rife,  when 
medicine  was  too  much  in  the  hands  of  thofe  jugglers, 
who,  for  want  of  true  knowledge  in  their  proreffion, 
beoni^t  religion  into  tlieir  party )  and  what  through 
di^ ignorance  they  were  not  able  to  do  by  rational  pre- 
leription,  they  pretended  to  cfFcft  by  invocation  and  their 
intereft  with  heaven:  which  cant  bci;ig  generally,  for 
thcfurprize  fake,  couched  in  fomc  fhort  \cifcs  ;  the-  word 
urmuty  which  lignihcs  a  vcrfc,  wa^  uftd  alio  to  mean  an 
enchantment ;  which  was  frequently  made  ufe  of  to  fa- 
titff  the  people  of  the  operation  of  a  medicine  they  could 
not  account  for.  And  at  thofe  medicines  now  under 
this  name,  are  of  quick  efficacy,  and  the  conftqin-nces 
thereof,  in  many  inuances,  furpiiUng  and  the  niotf  vio- 
lent pains,  fometimet  arifing  from  pent-up  wind,  imme- 
diately ccmfing  upon  iu  difperiion ;  fuch  mcdidnea  aa 
give  relief,  in  this  cafe,  are  more  prnperly  termed  carmi- 
natives, as  if  they  cu-r  J  by  enchantment. 

How  they  expel  wuid  inay  be  conceived,  whtn  we  con- 
fider  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  arc  perlpirablc.  Sanc- 
torius,  in  his  Medicina  Statica,  determines  ali  wc  call 
wind  inthebowcli  tobefuch  perfpirable  matter  as  makes 
its  clcape  through  thecoauof  the  Oomach  and  intedincs. 
Between  the  feveral  membranes  likewife  of  the  mufcular 
parts  may  fuch  matter  bre.-jk  out,  and  lodge  for  lome 
time.  Now  whatfoevcr  will  rarefy  and  render  fuch  col- 
JtoAione  ef  e^iour  thinner,  jnuft  conduce  to  tbefr  ntter 
difehnrge  out  of  the  bodjr ;  and  confeauentiy  lemeve 
diofe  vneafineflei  which  anfe  from  dieir  dciennon.  And 
as  all  thofe  things  thnt  pafs  under  this  denomination  are 
warm,  and  confift  ot  very  lijgbt  iubtile  parts,  it  u  cafy  to 
conceive  how  a  mixture  of  fuch  particles  may  agitate  and 
nrefy  thofe  flatulencies,  fo  as  to  facilitate  their  cxpul- 
fion  {  efiiecially  confidering  thofe  grateful  fenfatwm 
which  fuch  medicines  pivc  to  the  fibres,  which  cannot 
but  invignr:itc  their  tonic  undulations  fo  much,  that  by 
degrees  the  obftnictcd  wind  isdiflodged,  and  .it  lali  quite 
expelled  :  but  if  the  oblirudion  be  not  great,  the  rare- 
faction of  the  wind,  upon  taking  fuch  a  medicine,  is  often 
fo  fudden,  and  likewife  ici  difc&ge,  that  it  gpea  off  like 
the  exploiion  of  gunpowder. 

All  the  thinr'.  under  this  clufs  brin<i  warm  and  dif- 
cuflive,  are  much  uled  la  itic  cumpoiition  of  cathartics, 
of  the  rougher  fort  efpecially:  for  the  irritation  occa- 
iioned  by  thofe  would  be  fcarce  tolerable  without  the 
mitigation  offuch  grateful  ingredients*   Many  likewife 
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of  this  furiment  are  in  the  compoGuon  nf  dilcoiEw  to* 

pics. 

CARMINE,  a  beautiful  crimfon  colour^  fonned 
of  the  tingii^  fubftance  of  cochineal,  brigfatened  wida 
aqua-fortis  by  a  procef*  (imilar  to  that  ufcd  for  dyix^ 

karlct  iii  j^i.un.  It  i  ■  of  ^ii-at  .idvantage  in  painting,  aj 
well  ui  water  as  va:aim,  both  on  account  ot  its 
beauty  and  Handing  well  j  but  it  will  not  mix  with  cil 
fo  as  to  have  the  due  dfciU  to  that  kind  of  p«imine. 

The  preparation  of  thii  colour  iri  petfeaioin  if  Kept  a 
fecrct  in  France,  where  the  bcli  'a  jncpared  :  for  thoogii 
fonie  is  made  here  of  good  l:iic  and  brightnefs  before  it 
be  ufed,  yet  it  flui  en  its  commixture  with  white  ^  and 
turns  purple  even  with  the  fwcat  of  the  Iking  ifrubbcdot 
the  hands  or  face.  The  fupcriority  of  the  Frcach  car- 
mine»  as  well  as  of  the  fcailet  dye,  has  b«en  attribute  to 
Ibme  (jualities  in  the  air  and  water  of  France  ;  bt;t  no- 
thing IS  more  abfurd  than  this  fuppofition,  as  the  air  has 
very  little  concern  in  the  produdion  of  carmine  ;  and  the 
quaiitici  uf  the  water,  if  different,  might  be  artificially 
chaoeed.  But  the  diffidence  itfelf  betwixt  the  Bngiilb 
and  French  carmine,  which  does  not  lie  in  the  beauty  of 
the  colour,  but  in  its  durabknefs  ai.d  fixed  nature,  tlcirlf 
e\.iiccs  u  liiveifity  in  ilic  pre|)iration  ;  and  leaves  no 
rocm  to  doubr,  but  that  the  <  jimine  might  be  equally 
well  made  in  this  couooy,  if  we  were  thorouighly  mafia* 
of  the  art  I  and  by  that  meana  a  confidernbb  advansfe 
Wovld  accrue  to  the  public  i  as  at  prcfent  we  buy  cf 
France  the  far  greatcft  part  of  what  is  confumcd,  wr.  ch 
is  more  than  can  be  csfily  iaiagiiied,  till  wc  rtt  o'.lcCt  hjA* 
frequent  the  ufe  of  red  is  giown  aaone  the  Englilh  k« 
dies}  and  that  this  is  almod  the  only  Aihftaaoe  vkikk 
this  country  a*  a  red  paint  for  living  bees. 

The  compilert  of  the  new  French  Elncyclopedie  have 
given  two  or  three  tld  recipe^  for  the  preparatjuu  oftbij 
colour  i  and  afterwards  recoinmeniied  ai>otii«;r,  as  pre- 
ferable to  them,  taken  from  KuncLel,  which  on  examiaa> 
tion  is  only  a  procelii  for  makiag  bad  lake  of  karict  laci : 
but  rather  than  Infert  fiicb  imperfeA  inftruAiona  for  the 
making  an  article  of  grcn  (.ciifrq-irnrr,  -r,:.-.  delude 
thofe  who  .ire  earnilb  in  thtir  punuit  oi  tbii  mi  jnta  a 
fruitlels  expcncc  of  time  and  money,  wc  choolc  to  be  fi- 
Iciit  in  ihi9  particular,  inftead  of  leading  them  into  aa 
error  by  croundlefs  pretcnfion*  to  the  eontnty* 

CAKNATiON,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
fpedet  of  car)'ophyllus,  or  pinW,  on  account  of  tbea 
beautiful  flffh-colour. 

SpQoijh  Carkation,  a  name  ilomctimes  ufcd  for  tite 
poinciana  of  botanifU. 

Carnation  Ctli»t  mnong  painters,  is  nndctftoodoC 
all  the  puts  of  a  pidine,  in  general,  which  repteftnt 
flcft,  or  which  arc  naked  and  without  drapery. 

In  coIooiiiiL'  for  flclh,  theic  is  fo  great  a  variety,  that 
it  is  hdij  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  inftrut^ioa 
therein  i  ncitlicr  are  there  any  regarded  by  thofe  who  liave 
acquired  a  flciil  ihu  way :  the  varioul  celotttii^  far 
carnations,  may  be  eafily  produced,  by  taking;  more  cr 
lefs  red,  blue,  yellow,  or  billrc,  whether  for  the  hrft  co- 
louring, or  for  the  finifllinc  :  the  colour  for  women  IhoulJ 
be  bluiih  }  for  childioi  a  little  red,  both  frefb  and  gay  i 
a  nd  for  men  it  Aoutd  incline  to  yellow,  djpedudly  if  diqr 
arc  old. 

CARNELFAN,  farda,  in  natumi  hifle|TT,  a  preciooa 

ftonc,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  diilingu.fhed  by 
three  colours,  a  red,  a  yellow,  and  a  white.  Authors 
have  atuibuted  medicinal  virtues  to  this  flone,  meaning 
the  red  camelian  i  this  therefore  is  to  be  uodcrfieod  the 
farda,  or  carndian  of  the  fliops.  It  it  very  wvtl  known 
among  us,  and  is  found  in  rounJilh  or  ovil  ma/Tcs,  muih 
like  our  common  |>ebblL-  ;  and  is  ficnrrally  met  with  be- 
tween an  Huh  and  two  cr  thrt-  .i;;  m  diameter:  it 
is  of  a  hne,  compai^f,  and  cloie  te.\tuxe  ;  of  a  gloiiy  fur- 
face  j  and,  in  the  ic  ver^l  fnccimcns,  is  of  all  the  degrees 
of  led*  from  the  pal^  fldn-colour  to  the  deepeft  blcod- 
ml.  It  it  generally  free  from  fpots,  clouds,  or  varicga- 
tions  i  but  luincnmes  it  is  \  cined  very  beautifully  wuh 
3u  extremely  pale  red,  or  with  white  ;  the  veins  fonniiig 
concentric  circles,  or  other  lefs  regular  ftgiuns,  about  a 
nucleus,  in  the  manner  of  thofe  of  agates. 
I'he  piece*  of  carncUao  which  aicall  of  one* 
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ScM%t  bebini}  the  palatines,  or  great  ftiutoti.   They  are 

a  kind  of  lieutenant's  of  pruvinccs,  :ind  CManan^  apart 
of  the  palatinate  under  the  p,iia,t;;ic. 

CAb  riI>LAN,  or  Ca  ,  i  illane,  a  golJ  coin,  current 
in  Spain,  ..nd  worth  fourteen  rials  and  fixti.>cn  denicrs. 

Cast  ILL  AN'  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  in  Spain  for  weigh- 
ing gold,  it  is  tbe  iuuidr«dtii  pact  of  »  potuul  SpaoiO) 
weight. 

^VIut  thcv  commonly  c.ill  a  weight  of  gold  iftSjikyint 
13  alwdy*  undcriiood  oi  the  caftillan. 

CASTING,  in  foundery,  the  running  of  a  tqf^  ioto 
» iDould,  pfcpared  for  that  purpofe. 

Castikc  •/* Ltad  it  the  wfing  a  fnme,  or  moqld,  co- 
vered with  fanJ,  to  c.:ft  th=  Ii-.tJ  inroflnct:;. 

Casting  cf  Ahtah^  of  Lititn,  Btiu,  Ii^iiref,  i^c.  Sec 
the  article  FotJNDERY. 

C  ASTi  N'G  in  Sand  or  ^turth  it  the  running  of  metals  be- 
tween two  frames,  or  moulds,  filled  wldi  fand  or  «arth, 
wherein  the  figure  that  the  metal  is  to  take  baa  )>eC9  im- 
preiTed  tncreux,  by  means  of  the  pattern.  - 

Castisg,  ^mong  fculptors,  jmplics  the  tikiiig  of 
cads  and  imprcflious  of  figures,  buf^s,  mt-tUU,  leaver,  &c. 

The  method  of  ta(cing  of  cafts  of  figurei  and  bulls,  as 
at  mefent  pra^ifed,  i«  moft  generally  by  the  ufe  of  pUfter 
of  Paris  t  or,  in  other  words  alabalter  calcined  by  a  gentle 
heat.  The  advintj^t  vf  uUn^  liila  fubflance  preferably 
to  others,  conlilt^  in  thi^,  that  nutwiihilanding  a  flight 
calcination  reduces  it  to  a  pulverinc  (late,  it  becomes 
a^tin  a  tonacious  and  cohcriog  body,  by  being  oioillencd 
with  water,  and  afterwards  tofFered  to  dry ;  by  which 
means  either  a  conrnvc  or  a  convex  fiuurc  n-  iv  be  given 
by  a  proper  mo!J  or  model  to  it  uhcn  wtt,  au'l  retained 
by  the  h.itJ;-<.-ls  it  acquires  wticn  dry  :  and  from  tluk- 
qualities,  it  is  htted  to  the  double  ulc  of  making  both 
oils,  and  molds  for  forming  thofc  cafts.  I'he  pUller  is 
to  be  had  teady  prcpan  d  of  iholc  who  make  it  their  bu- 
fioeff  to  fis)l  it ;  and  the  only  catc  is  to  fee  thjic  it  is  ge- 
nuine. 

Thcparticulju'  manner  of  making  cads  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  fubj^  to  be  taken.  Where  there  are  no 
pRi}cdiag  (arts,  it  is  very  fimple  and  eafy ;  as  likcwife 
where  there  are  fueh  as  ftwm  only  a  right  or  any  greater 
an;::!?  with  tlie  principal  furfacc  of  the  b  j  l*  -  hut  where 
pijti  project  in  iefl'tr  angles,  or  ioim  a  curve  inclined 
towa:i:^  tile  principal  furtace  of  the  body,  the  work  is 
more  di&fuU.  We  (ball  therefore  Hrft  explain  ihok  parii- 
cutiin  of  the  manner  which  are  general  to  all  kiftds  j  and 
Aeii  point  out  the  eKtraondiivujr  anetheds  tp  .|e  iifed 
where  difficulties  occur. 

The  firft  ftep  to  bt  t;tk[:n  is  the  forming  the  mold; 
which  is,  indeed,  done  by  much  the  fame  meaiw  as  the 
caft  is  afterwards  made  in  it.  In  ordfr  to  this,  if  the 
original  or  model  be  a  ba(is-relief,  or  any  othtu'  pieo^  0f  a 
flat  form,  having  its  furface  firft  well  grcafcd,  it  muft  be 
placed  on  a  proper  tabic,  or  other  (uch  fupport,  anil  fur- 
rounded  by  a  frame,  the  ude^  <M  wii<ch  aiuii  be  At  fuch 
a  di  <:aa(:e  from  it,  as  wi«l  allow  a  proper  thickncfs  for 
the  iides  of  the  moid.  .  A.dMK  qwastity  of  ihc  plater, 
that  is,  what  will  be  fuficioat  to  cow  and  rife  to  Atch 
a  thickrtefi  asmay  ^ivc  fufficitnt  {lr<:r,^,t!i  to  t'le  mo'.J,  as 
alfo  to  fill  the  hollow  betwixt  the  f.amc  aj;J  the  n;odcl, 
mull  bf  n-.'j;!lc:u-d  wi-.h  wate  r,  till  it  be  jufl  of  fuch  con- 
fiitcnce  as  wili  ailow  it  to  be  pouted  upon  the  model, 
which  fhould  be  done  a$  foon  as  pofhble  :  for  it  muft  not 
be  delayed  after  the  water  is  added  to  the  plafter,  which 
would  otherwife  concrete  or  fct,  fo  as  to  become  more 
troublcfonic  in  the  working,  or  unfit  to  be  ufed.  The 
whole  n:u!l  then  be  fufi'ered  to  remain  in  ibif  condition, 
till  the  pludcr  has  attained  its  hardnefs}  and  then  the 
/ramc  being  taltea  away«  ike  pi!epair»torvxaft  ormoht 
tfaos  Ibrmcd,  may  be  taken  olF  from  ^  ftthjccl  entire. 

\\  here  the  rnoilc!  or  orij;iin!  fiil  |lC:  '.s  of  a  ii;ur.d  or 
ereit  lorai,  a  diiftrtnt  ruetliod  ojujl  be  pufUtU  i  ^id  the 
mold  muft  be  divided  into  fcveral  pieces  :  or  if  the  fub- 
jc£t  confifls  of  detached  and  proje^ing  Daiftt,  it  i|  (tc^ 
^uently  moil  expedient  to  caft  fii<:h  parts  lepaiatdy }  and 
sfterwar^s  join  them  together. 

Where  the  oiiginal  fubjc«!l  or  model  forms  a  round, 
or  fphcroid,  or  any  part  of  fuch  roi  nd  or  fpluiolJ,  more  ■ 
than  one  half  the  plaAer  muft  he  ijfcd  wiihogt  wy  frsi&e  1 
fo  keep  itrotind  tbc  model  |  and  muft  be  tempered,  widt  I 
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wafer,  to  fuch  a  eonfiftencr^  that  It  may  be  wr6ught 

with  the  hnrul  fikc  very  foft  parte  :  but  though  it  nujft 
not  be  fo  fin  d  as  when  prepared  for  /lac  figured  models, 
it  mufl  yet  be  as  moifl  as  us  compatible  with  its  cohering 
fufficiently  to  hold  together :  and  being  thusprepared,  k 
mull  be  put  upon  the  model,  and  compreiled  with  the 
hand,  or  anv  $at  inftrument,  that  the  parts  of  it  may 
adapt  themfelves,  in  the  moft  pcrfca  manner,  to  thole 
of  the  fubjeil,  as  well  as  be  comp.idl  vviih  i  LfpeJ;!  to  thciii- 
fclves.  When  the  model  is  ib  covered  to  a  convenient 
thickncfs,  the  whole  muft  be  left  at  reft  till  the  plafter  be 
fet  and  firm,  fo  as  to  bear  dividing  without  falling  to 
pieces,  or  being  liable  to  be  put  out  of  its  form  by  flight 
violence;  and  it  mull  then  be  divided  into  p!cce.N,  in  or- 
der to  its  being  taken  oil  from  the  muJel,  by  cutting  it 
With  a  kn,fe  with  a  very  thin  blade;  and  being  di- 
vided, muft  be  cautioufly  taken  oft',  and  kept  till  dry: 
but  it  muft  be  always  carefully  obferved,  beftue  thel^a- 
ra;ion  of  the  parts  be  made,  to  notch  them  crofs  the 
joints,  or  lines  of  the  divifion,  at  proper  diftanccs,  that 
they  may  with  cafe  and  certainty  1h-  properly  conjoined 
agam  ;  which  would  be  much  more  precarious  and  ttou- 
bicfome  without  fuch  diredive  marks.  The  art  of  pro- 
perly dividing  the  molds,  in  order  to  make  them  fepaiaie 
from  the  model ,  conftittttes  the  grcaieft  objeA  of  dexteritjr 
and  flrill  in  the  art  of  carting  ;  and  dors  not  admit  of 
itilt*  for  ilic  moil  advantageous  condudl  of  it  in  evcrv 
cafe.  But  we  (hall  endeavour  to  explain  the  principle's  011 
which  it  depends,  in  fuch  manner,  that  by  a  due  appli* 
cation  of  them,  all  difliculties  may  at  any  time  be  fur- 
mounted,  and  an  cxpertnefs,  even  of  n.anni::,  acquired 
by  a  little  pra(2ice.  With  rcfped  to  the  cafe  in  ijucftion, 
u  hi  re  the  (uli'r,it  is  of  a  round  or  fphcroidal  form,  it  is 
beft  to  divide  the  mo'd  into  three  parts,  which  will  then 
eafilir  come  off  from  the  model :  and  the  (ame  will  hold 
good  of  a  cylinder  or  any  regular  curre  figure. 

The  mold  being  thus  t«rmed,  and  dry,  and  the  parts 
put  to-cthcr,  it  muft  he  fufl  j^ieafcJ,  anil  placed  in  fuch 
a  poliiK-n  tijat  the  hollow  may  lie  upwards,  and  then 
Ailed  with  pIaftcr,COmmixtwith  water,  in  the  fame  pro- 
poriipn  and  manner  as  was  direAcd  for  the  catling  the 
mold :  and  when  the  caft  is  perfectly  fct,  and  dry,  it  muft 
betaken  cut  of  the  moid  Riu'.  rt  paired,  where  it  isne* 
cefTary  ;  which  fuuihes  the  whi  le  operation. 

I  his  is  all  that  is  uvji  ucd  with  refpeil  to  fubjefls 
\»hcrc  the  furfaces  have  the  regularity  above- mentioned  i 
but  where  they  form  curves,  which  intcrfcdl  « acb  other* 
the  condu£t  of  the  opsration  muft  be  varied  with  fefpeft 
fo  the  manner  of  taking  the  caft  of  the  mold  from  off  the 
fubjccl  or  modi;!  j  and  where  there  are  I'  li.r  jsrojeiSing 
parts,  fut^h  d!)  legs  or  arms,  they  fhouUi,  a^  was  obfcrvcd 
before,  be  wrought  in  fcparatc  cafts. 

Th.e  m^bod  of  dividing  properly  the  molds  cannot  be 
reduced,  asweinttmated,  toany  particular  rules ;  but  muft 
d -pcnd  in  fome  degree  on  the  (kill  of  the  operator,  who 
may  eafdy  jud"C  from  the  original  fubjcdis,  by  the  mcana 
here  fuggeftcd,  what  parts  will  come  cff  together,  and 
what  require  to  he  jepara|ed  i  the  principle  or  the  whole 
conftfts  only  in  this,  that  where  under-wofleings,  as  thejr 
are  called,  occur ;  that  is,  wherever  a  flraight  line,  drawn 
from  the  bafts  or  infcrtion  of  any  projeftion,  would  be 
cut  or  eriiiied  by  ::ny  part  of  fuch  nrojeflion,  fi:i  h  pr.rt 
cannot  be  taken  oft  without  a  divilton  ;  w'nctx  muft  be 
made  either  in  the  place  where  the  projcilion  would  crofs 
the  ftraight  lines  or*  M  that  is  <ircqucntly  dMRcolt,  the 
whole  projcdion  muft  be  feparated  from  the  main  body, 
and  divided  alfo  li  r  ;j;r}i\v:.v.  into  two  parts  :  and  where 
there  4re  no  pr<>jcctiot<k  from  the  principal  furfaces,  but 
the  body  is  fo  formed  as  to  render  th,c  lurface  a  compoft* 
tion  of  iuch  ciurvca,  that  a  /Iraigbt  line  being  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  the  Airface  of  one  part  would  be  cut  by  the  out- 
Itnc,  in  one  or  more  i^'act  ^,  of  ar.other  part,  n  oivifion  of 
the  wlioie  ifauuid  be  ni>ide,  lo  as  to  reduce  the  p^ris  of 
it  into  icgular  wrwef,  which  muft  then  be  treated  as 
fuch. 

Where  detached  parts  of  a  long  form,  as  legs,  arms, 
fpears,  fwords,  &c.  occur  in  any  figure,  they  ihould  be 
caft  in  feparate  molds  :  and  if  fuch  parts  are  of  a  com- 
pi  iinii  llriictu.-e,  the  fame  rules,  as  was  before  intimated, 
muft  be  obferved  in  the  management  of  ihem>  as  are  al- 
mdy  divided  Ibr  the  principal  part, 
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\m  la^er  maflb,  wheie  there  ^Mutlit  ottierwife  be  a 

great  thicknefs  of  the  plaftrr,  a  corps  or  body  may  be 
put  within  the  moM,  in  order  to  produce  a  hollow  in 
the  caft  ;  which  both  favcs  the  cxpence  «f  the  pUfler, 
and  renders  the  cad  lighter. 

This  corps  may  be  of  wood,  where  thefbrming  a  hol- 
low of  a  (Iraight  figure,  or  fuch  as  conical  with  the  bafis 
outward,  will  anfwer  the  end  :  but  if  the  cavity  require 
to  be  round,  or  of  any  curve  figure,  the  corps  cannot  be 
then  drawn  while  entire ;  and  confequcntly  fbould  be  of 
Jttch  nutter  as  will  fufTer  itftif  to  be  taken  out  piece- 
meal. In  this  ca&i  therctoce,  thecorp*  is  btft  ftirmed  of 
day ;  which  muft  be  worke  J  upon  wires  to  give  it  t*ha- 
cicy,  ar.d  fufpcnded  in  the  hollow  of  tht  ir.olJ,  by  crofs 
v/irci  lying  over  the  mouth :  iuid  when  the  plaller  ii 
fufiicicntly  fet  to  bear  handling,  the  cbi/  Dlllft  be  piched 
out  bv  a  proper  inftrument. 

Wnere  it  it  defired  io  render  the  ptafter  hdnlet,  the 
water  with  which  it  is  tempered  Oiould  be  mixed  with 
parchment  Wzc  properly  prcpaicd,  which  wtf!  itiakc  it 
very  firm  -ind  ttuatioui. 

In  the  fa-iie  manner  figures,  bufts.  tic.  may  be  caft  of 
lead)  or  any  other  metal,  in  the  molds  of  plaAer  ;  only 
Ihecxpencc  of  plafter,  and  the  tedioufnefs  of  its  IkGoaiing 
fttiBcicntly  dry,  wheii  iti  a  very  large  mafs,  to  bear  the 
heat  of  mchcd  metal,  render  tlyj  ul'c  o(  clay,  compounded 
with  fome  other  proper  materials,  preferable  where  large 
fubjcSs  arc  in  queftion.  The  clay,  in  this  cafe,  (hould 
be  waflttd  over  till  it  be  perfe&ly  free  from  gravel  or 
Hones ;  and  then  mixed  wim  a  third  or  more  of  line  fand 
to  prevent  its  cr.icScing ;  or,  in(!c3d  of  fand,  coal-aflics 
fiftcd  till  they  be  perfectly  fine  is  p'cferable.  Whether 
plaller  or  clay  be  ufed  for  the  carting  in  metal,  it  is  ex- 
tremely ncccflary  to  have  the  mold  p  rkctly  dry  ;  other- 
wilethe  moillurc,  being  rarefied,  will  make  an  cxplofion 
that  will  blow  the  metal  out  of  the  mold,  and  endanger 
the  operator,  or  at  leaft  crack  the  mold  in  fach  a  manner 
as  to  frullratc  the  op<rration.  Where  the  parts  of  a  mold 
are  larger  or  projedt  much,  and  confcquently  require  a 
greater  tenacity  of  cohelion  of  the  matter  they  are  formed 
of  to  keep  tbcm  together,  flucks  of  doth,  prepartd  like 
thofe  denrned  for  paper  hangings,  o^fine  cotton  plucked 
or  cut  tillit  i:  vi-rv  fnort.  fhiuld  be  tnixcd  with  the  afhcs 
Of  (and  before  they  be  added  to  the  clay  to  make  the  com- 
poTition  for  the  ni(ild.  The  pro,:onicin  Ihould  be  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  ot  cohetiun  required  :  but  a  faiail  quan- 
tity will  anfwer  the  end,  if  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
compofttion  be  good,  and  the  parts  of  the  moid  pro- 
perly linked  together  by  liieans  of  the  wires  above  di- 
reacd. 

There  it  a  method  of  taking  cafts  in  metals  from  fmall 
aniifialm,  and  the  parts  of  vegetableii  which,  though  not 
much  known  or  uied  in  this  country,  'may  be  neverthe- 
left  pra^fed  to  fome  purpofcs  with  advantage ;  particu- 
larly for  the  decorating  grottoes  or  rock  work,  where  na- 
ture is  imitated.  The  proper  kmds  of  animals  are  li- 
ZardSr  fnakes,  frogs,  birds,  or  mlc^ts  ;  the  calls  of  which 
being  properly  coloured  wiil  be  cxad  reprcfentations  of 
the  originals. 

This  is  to  be  performed  by  the  following  methot^.  A 
cofEn  or  proper  chcft  for  forming  the  mold  being  pre- 
pared of  clay,  or  four  pieces  of  boards  fixed  together,  the 
animal  or  parts  of  vegetables  muft  be  fufpcnded  in  it  by  a 
ftring  i  and  the  leaves,  tendrils,  or  other  detacher!  parts 
of  the  vegetabUa*  or  the  legs,  wu,  iK.  of  the  animals, 
properly  leparated  and  adjiuted  in  tndr  right  pofitton  by  a 
fmall  pair  of  pincers;  and  a  due  quantl:.'  nf  pl;iflcr  of 
Paris  and  calcined  talc,  in  equal  quantities,  with  fome 
aluncil  ptumofum,  mull  then  be  tempered  with  water  to 
piO|ier  conliftcnce  for  cafting}  and  the  fubjc^  from 
wboiee  the  eaft  ii  to  be  taken,  a*  alfo  the  fides  of  the 
coffin  mnidcned  with  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  coffin  or  chefV  muft  be  then  filled  with  the  tem- 
pered compMuion  ot  the  plaftcr  and  talc,  putting  at  the 
fame  time  a  piece  of  ftraight  flick  or  wood  to  the  prin- 
ripal  part  of  the  bod^  of  the  fubjeA,  and  pieces  of  thick 
wire  to  the  cxtremitiea  of  the  other  puts,  in  order  that 
they  may  form,  when  drawn'out  after  the  matter  of  the 
mold  is  properly  fet  and  firm,  a  channel  for  pouring  in  j 
tlie  melted  metal,  and  vents  for  the  air^  which  otherwife, 
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by  the  rarefadion  it  would  underrro  from  the  heat  of  f Ite 
metal,  wn  jl  i  blow  it  out  or  buill  :bi-  mold,  in  a  fliort 
time  the  p.^iilct  and  talc  will  fet  -Kid  become  hard,  when 
the  flick  and  wirrs  m  u'  be  drawn  out,  and  tiic  frame  i; 
coffin  in  which  the  moid  was  rail  taken  away :  and  the 
mold  muft  then  be  put  firft  into  a  modctate  hear,  and  af. 
terwards,  when  it  is  as  dry  ai  it  can  he  rendered  bv  thit 
degree,  removed  into  a  greater  ;  which  may  be  gradually 
incrrafcd,  till  the  whole  be  red  hot.  'I"h-  .1  ir  ia!,  cr 
parr  of  any  vegetable,  which  was  inc!u<J<id  in  the  rno](?. 
Will  then  be  burnt  to  a  coal ;  and  may  be  totally  cakined 
to  aflies,  by  blowing  fo^  fome  time  gently  into  the  chan- 
nel ahd  paflages  mad<  for  pouriitg  in  the  metal,  and 
giving  vent  to  the  air,  which  will,  ar  the  fame  time  that 
It  deft  toys  the  refnainder  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
m  i  ter,  blow  out  the  afhes.  The  mold  muft  then  be 
Tuff ered  to  cool  geiitly ;  atid  will  be  pcrfeA }  the  defiruc- 
tion  of  the  fubftance  of  the  animal  or  vegetable^  hatii^ 
produced  a  hollow  of  a  figure  correfpondent  to  it :  but  it 
may  be  neverthelefs  proper  to  Ciake  the  mold,  and  luia 
it  upfidc  down,  as  alfo  to  blow  with  the  bellows  into  eicli 
of  the  air  vents,  in  order  to  free  it  wholly  from  any  re- 
mainder of  the  afhes ;  or,  where  there  may  be  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  filling  the  hollow  with  quidcfilver  without  rx- 
pence,  it  wilt  be  found  a  very  efieftual  method  of  clear- 
ing the  cavity,  as  all  dufl,  ^fhoi,  cr  fri.a!!  drf;.c-ht-d  bc-i"Lf  J 
will  necelTarily  rife  to  the  fujiace  of  the  quiciiftiK  r ;  anj 
be  poured  out  with  it.  The  mold  being  thus  prepartd, 
muft  be  heated  very  hot  when  ufed,  if  the  caft  be  made 
with  copper  or  brafs}  but  a  tefsdejrree  will  fcrve  for  icsd 
or  tin  :  and  the  matter  beinjf  poured  in,  the  mold  muft  be 
gent'y  (Iruck;  and  then  fuffVred  to  reft  till  it  be  co!^; 
at  which  time  it  miift  be  c.irefu'Iv  f^ken  from  t!icc;il- 
but  without  the  leaft  force;  for  fuch  p^rt?  of  ibe  matter 
as  appear  to  adhere  more  ftronglv,  muft  be  foftrned  by 
foaking  in  water,  till  they  be  entirely  ioofened,  that  none 
of  the  more  delicate  parts  of  die  cm  may  be  broken  of 
or  bent. 

Where  the  alumen  plumofum,  or  talc,  cannot  eafily 
be  procure.',  the  plafter  may  te  ufcd  alone;  but  it  is  apt 
to  be  caldned  by  the  heat  ufed  in  burning  the  animal  <m 
vegetable  fhim  whence  the  caft  is  taken  t  and  to  beeorae 
of  too  incoherinj  and  crumbly  a  textnrr  ;  or  for  c'leap- 
nefs  Sturhridgc  c!av,  or  any  othir  potter's  or  other  good 
clay,  wafhed  over  till  it  he  ptrfi-clly  hne,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  part  of  fand,  and  fome  flocks  cut  fmall,  mayfa* 
employed.  Pounded  pumice- ftone  and  plafter  of  Rtris, 
taken  in  equal  quantities,  and  mixed  with  wafted  clay  iu 
the  fame  proportion,  is  diid  to  make  excellent  molds  for 
this  and  parallel  ufcs. 

Cafts  of  medals,  or  fuch  fmall  pieces  as  are  of  a  ftmilar 
form,  may  be  made  in  ]daAer,  by  the  nwtbod  direded  fbr 
bafs-relievot. 

Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  required  than  to  form  a 

mold  by  laying  them  on  a  proper  board}  and  havl.-;;;  fur- 
rounded  them  Dv  a  rim  made  of  a  piece  of  a  card,  or  any 
other  paftf  board,  to  fill  the  rim  with  foft  tempered  ;:  J,5fler 
of  Pans  :  which  ir.old,  when  dry,  will  Serve  for  fcvcral 
caft  s .  1 1  i  s  neverthelefs  a  better  method  to  form  the  mold 
of  melted  fulphur;  which  will  protfjce  a  ftiarper  im- 
prcflion  in  the  caft,  and  be  more  durable  than  thofe  made 
of  plaller. 

f  he  cafts  of  medals  are  likewifc  frequently  made  of 
fulphur,  which  being  melred,  niift  be  treated  exaAly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  plalkr. 

Cafts  may  be  made  likewifc  with  iron,  with  very  little 
additional  irouUe,  provided  it  be  prepared  in  the  lollow< 

ing  manner. 

"  Take  any  iron  bar,  or  piece  of  a  flmSar  form  }  and 
having  heated  it  red-hot,  hold  it  over  a  vcfiel  ceataiiw 
ing  water,  and  touch  it  very  flichtly  with  a  roll  of  ful^ 

phur,  which  will  immediately  dilL'. r  -r,  and  mate  it  fill 
in  drops  into  the  water  under  it.  As  much  iron  ^  mav 
be  wanted  bein^  thus  dillolvcd,  pour  the  water  out  of 
the  veflcl ;  and  pick  out  the  drops  formed  by  the  melted 
iron  from  thofe  of  the  fulphur,  which  contain  little  or  lift 
iron,  and  trill  be  diftinguiihable  from  the  other  bj  their 
colour  and  wdeht." 

The  iron  will,  by  this  means,  be  rendered  Co  fcnfibJe, 
01  eafy  to  be  melted,  that  it  will  run  with  Icls  heat  than 
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will  melt  lead;  and  may  be  employed  for  m&kih;;  <afti 
cf  medaJ*,  and  many  ochct  ftidi  purpofcs^  with  great 
convenience  and  advantage. 

Impn  fTi  r-  f  medals,  having  the  fame  cffcdl  as  cafts, 
rr.^v  be  la^Jt  .illo  ot  ifuiglafs  glue  by  the  Tollowing  means. 
Melt  the  ilinglafs,  beaten  as  when  cointnanly  ukd,  in  an 
earthen  pipkin,  with  the  addition  of  as  much  water  as  wiii 
cover  it,  Airring  it  gently  till  the  whole  »  diflblved  :  then, 
with  a  bruih  of  cameli  hur,  cover  the  nedal,  which 
fiiould  be  previoufly  well  deanfed  and  wanned,  and  dien 
laid  horizontal  on  a  board  or  table,  grcafed  in  the  part 
around  the  medal.  Let  them  reft  afterwards  till  the  glue 
be  properly  hardened}  and  then,  with  a  pin,  raife  the 
edee  of  it}  and  feperate  it  carefully  from  ibe  medal ;  the 
caft  will  be  thus  formed  by  the  glue  aa  haid  as  horn,  and 
fo  light,  that  a  thoufand  will  fcarcely  weigh  an  ounce. 
In  order  to  render  the  rclici'  of  the  medal  more  apparent, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  cjrmiiic  may  be  mixed  with  the  melt- 
ed ifinglafsi  or  the  medal  may  be  previouiiy  coated  with 
leaf-gdd  by  breathing  on  it,  and  then  laying  it  on  the 
leaf,  which  will  by  that  means  adhere  to  it :  but  the  ufe 
of  the  leaf-gold  is  apt  to  impair  a  Httfe  the  fbarpnefs  of 
the  imprciTion. 

There  is  likewife  a  method  of  making  impreffions  of 
the  finne  kind  in  lead  ;  which  is  this :  Lay  the  medal  on 
m  poft,  or  other  firm  body  of  wood ;  and  cover  it  with  a 
piece  of  very  thin  nlate  ot  lead ;  and  lay  over  that  another 
piece  of  thicker  plate :  then  place  on  them  endways,  n 
piece  of  wood  turned  of  a  round  figure,  which  may  be  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  ;  and  of  fuch  thickncfs,  that  ks 
diameter  may  be  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  me- 
dal. Strike  then  forcibly  on  the  upper-end  of  the  wood 
with  3  ma!Iet,  or  fome  fuch  inflrument  j  and  the  tmdcr- 
moft  plate  of  lead  will  receive  the  imprcflion  of  the  medal : 
to  prefcrve  which,  the  concave  of  the  rcverfe  may  be  filled 
up  with  rcfin,  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  brick-duft,  and 
melted.  Theimpreflion  (hould  be  made  with  one  ftroke, 
which  will  produce  a  fufficient  e&d,  if  given  with  due 
ftrcngth,  and  in  a  perpendieuUr  direAion.  Impreffions 
nay  be  even  taken  from  fcaling-wax  or  fulphur  in  this 
maimer,  if  the  pieces  be  no  way  concave  or  bending  on 
tilcir  under-fide. 

ImpreffioM  of  medals  may  be  likewife  taken  in  putty ; 
hat  it  fliouid  be  the  true  ktnd  made  of  eartb,  of  tin,  and 
drying  oil.  Thtfc  niuv  be  formed  in  the  molds  previoufly 
taken  ill  plaikr  or  fuiphur,  or  molds  may  be  made  in  its 
own  fubftani^f,  in  the  niaimcr  dire(5fed  for  thofe  ol  the 
plaftcr.  Thclc  imprdiions  will  be  very  fliarp  and  hard  ; 
but  the  greatcft  difadvanta^e  that  attends  them,  is  their 
drying  very  flowiyj  and  being  liable  in  the  mean  tiooe  to 
be  damagM. 

Impreffions  of  prints,  or  other  engravings,  may  be 
taken  from  copper-plates,  by  clcanfing  titem  thoroughly, 
and  pouting  plafler  upon  them:  but  the  effect,  in  thi^ 

ar,  is  not  lining  enough  for  the  eye }  and  therefore  the 
owing  method  is  prdierable,  where  fuch  impreffions  on 
^afler  arc  dcflrcd. 

Take  vermilion,  or  any  other  coloured  pigment,  finely 
powdered,  and  rub  it  over  the  plate  :  then  pafs  a  folded 
piece  of  paper,  or  the  fiat  part  of  the  hand,  over  the  plate 
to  tidce  m  the  colour  from  the  tights  or  parts  wbese  uiere 
is  no  engraving :  the  proceeding  mufl  then  be  the  fame 
as  where  no  colour  is  ufed.  This  laft  method  is  alfo  ap- 
plic  i'ltr  I  the  making  of  impreflions  of  copper-plates  on 
paper  with  dry  colours  :  for  the  plate  being  prepared  ai 
here  direifled,  and  laid  on  the  paper  properly  mojfcned, 
and  either  palTcd  under  the  rolling-prefs,  or  any  other 
way  Arongly  forced  down  on  the  paper,  an  imprCTOn  of 

the  engraving  will  he  obtained. 

Imprcfiiuns  may  be  [ikcwifc  taken  from  copper-plates, 
cither  on  plaAer  or  paper,  bv  means  of  the  fmokeof  acandle 
or  lamp  i  if,  inftead  of  ruboiog  them  with  any  colour,  the 
plate  be  held  over  the  caodk  or  lamp  till  the  whole  fur- 
face  become  blacky  and  dm  wiped  off  by  the  0at  of  the 
hand,  or  paper. 

Thefe  methods  are  not,  however,  f  .cry  great  ufe  in 
the  cafe  of  copper-plates,  except  where  impreffions  may 
be  defired  on  occafions  where  printing-ink  cannot  be  pro- 
cured :  but  as  thqr  mav  be  applied  likewife  to  the  taking 
ifopreffiooi  from  muff-boaees,  or  other  cngta*^  fubjeds, 
hf  which  meant  defigns  nay  he  inftuitly  Eormwad  by  ar- 
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tin  .  or  ci,tious  pcrfons,  and  prcfcrvcd  for  any  life,-  tltcy 
may  in  fuch  infbmces  be  very  ufefuL 
The  expedient  of  taking  impreffions  by  the  fmoke  6ft 

candle  or  lamp  may  be  cniploycJ  alfo  for  l)c>t.!iiicat  pur- 
pofcs  in  the  cafe  of  leaves,  as  a  pcif^-iit  ;;iid  durable  re- 
(  prefcntation  of  not  only  the  general  fij^ure,  but  tin:  con- 
texture and  difpofrtion  of  the  larger  fibres,  may  be  ex- 
temporancoufly  obtained  at  any  time.  The  fame  may  be 
nevertheleft  done  in  a  more  perfed  manner  j  by  the  ufe  of 
linfeed  oil, either  aloiK,  or  mixed  with  a  fmall  proportion 
of  colour,  where  the  oil  can  be  conveniently  procured  : 
but  the  other  method  is  valuable  on  account  oi  ita  being 
practicable  at  almofl  all  feafons,  and  in  all  places,  within 
the  time  that  the  leaves  will  keep  frdh  anid  plump.  la 
taking  thefe  impreffions,  it  is  proper  to  bruifc  the  leaves^ 
fo  as  to  tekr  t  ff  the  pr;  1  flions  of  the  large  rib«» 
which  might  prcyciu  the  other  parts  from  plying  to 
the  paper. 

Leaves,  or  alfo  the  petals,  or  flower  leaves  of  plants, 
may  dicmlelves  be  preferved  on  paper,  with  their  original 
appearance*  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  by  the  fol- 
lowing means.— Take  a  piece  of  paper,  and  rub  it  over 

with  the  ifmglafs  glue  treated  as  above dirc£led  fortaking 
impreflions  from  medals;  and  then  lay  the  leaves  in  a 
proper  pofition  on  the  paper.  The  glue  laid  on  the  paper 
being  fet,  brufli  over  the  leaves  with  more  of  the  fenie^ 
and  that  being  dry  likewife,  the  operation  will  be  fintfbed  ; 
and  the  leaves  fa  fecured  from  the  air  and  inoifl'jrc,  that 
thry  \vi!l  retain  their  figure  and  colour  much  longer  ihan 
by  .iny  otiicr  trc-atmcnt. 

Butterflies,  or  other  fmall  animals  of  a  flat  figure,  may 
alfo  be  pielcrvird  in  the  fame  manner. 

CASTLE- WARD,  or  Castle-Guard,  a  tax  laid 
on  fuch  as  dwell  within  a  certain  diflance  of  a  caflle,  to- 
wards the  rnainten.mce  of  thofe  that  v.  atch  and  ward  tlie 
caAle :  the  word  fometimes  ufed  for  the  circuit  itfelf 
inhabited  by  fuch  as  are  fubjcft  to  this  fervice. 

Castls-WoAK,  fervice  or  labour  done  bv  inferior 
tenants  for  the  building  and  upholding  of  cawes  ol  d^> 

fence,  towards  which  fome  gave  their  perfcmal  affiftance, 
and  others  paid  their  contributions.  1  his  was  one  of 
the  three  neceflary  charges  to  which  all  lands  among  out 
Saxon  anceftors  were  expt cfsly  fubicA. . 
CASTOR.  See  Bbavbr  and  CAeroaitTM. 
Castor,  in  aJlronomy,  a  moiety  of  the  coi  ftcllntlon 
of  Gemini,  called  alfo  Apollo.  See  the  axucii.  Ge- 
mini. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  two  meteors  which  fomctimes, 
in  a  ftorm  at  fea,  appear  flicking  to  fome  part  of  the  (hip, 
in  the  ihape  of  two  fire-balls :  when  only  one  is  fecn,  it 
is  more  properly  called  Helena.  The  two  together  are  ad- 
judged to  portend  a  ceflation  of  the  ilorrn  ,  h  it  i  nc  alone 
portends  ill,  and  that  the  fevercft  part  of  tiie  tempeft  ia 
yet  to  come :  bocb  thefe  balla  are  by  feme  called  Tyn- 
darides. 

CA5TOR£UM,CA>Toa,the  inguinal  glands  Of  die 

caAor  or  beaver,  a  four-footed  amphibious  animal,  fre- 
quent in  fcvcral  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  North-America. 
Thefe  glands  are  of  different  fliapes  and  fizcs,  covered 
with  a  thick  ikin,  including  an  un£luous  liquid  matter* 
which  in  keeping  grows  dry  and  hard  :  on  cutting  the 
dry  cods,  as  they  are  called,  they  are  found  full  of  a  brittle 
friable  fubflance,  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  intetfperfed 
with  fine  nieinbranci  and  hbres  cxquifitcly  interwoven. 
The  bcil  cailor  comes  from  RulTia,  in  large,  round, 
hard  cods ;  an  inferior  fort,  fmailer  and  moiiler,  from 
Dantzick  ;  the  worft  of  all  from  New  England,  in  longilh 
tfiin  cods. 

RufTia  callor  has  a  (Irona;  not  agreeab!e  ftnell,  and  .t 
biting  bittenlh  luufcuus  talle  ;  the  other  forts  arc  weaker 
than  that  of  Ruffia,  yet  more  ungrateful.  It  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  capiui  nervine,  antifpafmodic, 
and  antihyfteric  medicines :  its  virtues  have  undoubtedly 
been  much  exaggerated  ;  but  though  they  are  not  near  fo 
great  as  they  have  by  mofl  writers  been  reprefented,  they 
appear  neverthelefs  to  be  confiderable.  The  common  dofis 
is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcrupte }  though  it  has 
been  fometimet  takenliy drams,  and  thefe dofei  veryoflwn 
repeated. 

Rcftified  ftiritf  proof  fpirit,  and  water,  extrad,  by  Aa 
aflittaoce  of  bnt,  nearly  all  the  adiv*  miter  of  caflor  •. 
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leflificd  fpirit  diffo]vcs  moft  readily  the  finer  and  lefj  un- 
gntefuU  and  water  the  more  niurratis  bitterjpaits :  proof 
^imadtcqiially,  but  difficultly,  en  both.  Threeeuncca 

of  powdered  Ru/Tu  caftor,  dipcftcd  wit*i  i  £;ent!c  heat,  for 
Ihree  days,  in  a  quart  of  rccliticd  fpirit,  co.-T7muiiic  jted  a 
deeper  rcddifh  tinciure,  and  a  ftronger  tbuugh  rather  lcl  > 
ungrateful  tafle,  than  four  ounces  did  to  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fJroof-fpirit  by  maceration  without  heat  for  ten 
duys.  On  digrfting  in  the  two  fpirits  equal  quantilies of 
the  powder,  with  eqya!  decrees  of  heat,  for  ten  or  twrfv* 
hour?,  ih-  [incljte  in  pronK  (Vmt  jiruitd  A.riiibiv  injft 
nncratcfu!,  and  that  in  rcctihed-fpirit  poiii-Sifd  mosl  per- 
fc(f\ly  the  ipecific  flavour  of  the  caftor :  an  iiifufion  in 
boiliag  water  ms  bitterer aod  more  naufeous  than  either. 
The  caftor  mnaintng  after  the  aflion  of  water,  retained 
a  little  of  its  flavour,  but  nothing  of  its  r.'.  ifc  us  bitter- 
jiefs:  that  left  by  rcfllHcd- fpirit  retained  a  little  of  the 
iatter,  but  nothing  of  the  formet {  and  the  refiduam  of 
^of>f|pint  a  little  of  both. 

In  difliUation  it  gives  over  to  water  the  whole  of  its 
fmc!l  and  flavour  ;  .1  quart  of  w.iicr,  diflilled  from  an 
ounce  of  RuOia  cjiUM,  [Ckcufcs  a  «,  onruierably  ttrong 
impregnation,  but  gradually  loft-s  \hr  c-itiitfl  pi.-t  of  it 
in  being  kept.  It  is  faiJ,  that  on  fubnittting  to  this  ope- 
ration, large  quantities  of  the  caftor,  a^  foiaft  portion  of 
efleniial  oil  is  obtained,  which  finclls  exceeding  flfongly, 
and  difFufes  its  ungratefu)  fcent  to  a  great  diflance.  Thi5 
odorous  and  mort  ailive  prince  of  the  caftor  is  canicd  off 
by  water  in  a  vrrv  gentle  heat ;  infufions  or  li?;ht  decoc- 
tions, which  an-  \  .ry  naufeous,  yielding,  however  flowly 
infpiBatcd,  a  brittle  extrai^,  which  has  nothing  of  the 
specific  flavour  of  the  drug,  and  proves  in  tafte  but  weakly 
though  un.'iittfully  bitttrifh.  Rcif^ifici!-fp!rit  on  the 
other  hand,  diitilied  from  the  tincture  made  m  ilut  men 
ilruum,  brings  over  fcarcely  any  fcnfiblc  impregnation  j 
Jicaityall  that  it  had  extracted  from  the  caftor,  remaining 

entire  in  the  in'-  '^"  "^  — *■   '  ** 

Aus  confiflen 

Caftor  is  l  ommonly  joined  in  prcfcription  with  thede 
nl>r;riit:u  fc;i(i  cumn,  volatile  alkaline  falts,  tht;  volatile 
oily  fpint.',  and  other  m  it-rtals  of  fimilar  intention.  The 
volatile  ojly  fpirils  arc  well  ad-iptcJ  a!fo  as  menftrua  for 
diflblving  tiie  aAive  nianer  of  the  cailor«  at  the  fame  time 
that  tbey  prove  in  many  cafes  excellent  additions  to  iu 
viitue,  as  j>jr<icu]aily  In  fomc  hyfteric  difordcrs,  and  the 
icveral  fympioms  which  accompany  them  :  in  this  view, 
an  ounce  of  Ku0ia  caAor*  and  half  as  much  afafctida,  arc 
digefted  about  fix  dgqrs,  in  a  clofe  veffd,  with  a  pint  of 
the  volatile  fpirit.   Lmift  Meteria  Mtdiea. 

CASTRATION,  in  furgefy,  the  opentkm  of  g^d- 
i.n^.    Sec  SAKCoctLE. 

CASU  CoNsi'.tiLi,  in  !aw,  a  wiit  of  entry  granted 
where  a  tenant,  by  courtefy  or  for  life,  aliens  either  in 
fee,  in  tail,  or  for  the  term  of  another* s  life.  It  is  broup;ht 
by  him  in  revtrfton  againft  the  perfon  to  whom  fuch 
tenant  dors  fo  alien  to  the  prejudice  of  the  reverfioner, 
in  the  tenant's  life-time. 

Casu  pRoriso,  in  law,  a  writ  of  entry  founded  on 
the  ftatute  of  Gloucefter,  where  a  tenant  in  dower  aliens 
the  lands  ihe  fo  holds  in  fee,  or  for  hfc}  and  liea  for  ihe 
party  in  reverfion  againft  the  alienee. 

C'\T,  /<■///,  a  well  known  quaffrupfJ,  of  the  order 
of  the  fcr*,  or  b-'afts  of  pr^.  Sec  the  anicic  Fblis. 

Cat-Mi  NT,  in  botafty,  the  Englifti  name  of  the  ca- 
taria  of  botanifts. 
Cat  •/ the  MftMmmf  CattoPtirAn,  anantmatof  the 


nfpiftatcd  iTUtIs,  which  proves  of  ao  undu  jfiwatidn,  flill  touches  It  in  this  latter  0 

e,  not  cafily  reducible  to  drynefs.  cun-c  aMd  revolves  on  A  \'  I),  \  iz.  rn  i 
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firft  radius  of  evolution,  then  vrill  the  inTotate  ILK 
the  lame,  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  tangent  FL  fljj'f 
be  conftantly  equal  to  the  part  FH  of  the  cauftic,  to". 
ther  with  thi'  iiL't  t  !inc  H  1.    I.er  B  «,  „:¥,  l,f  tworr- 
flecked  rays  itfiLittly  otaf  1>.VI,  MF;  then  if  F«,  be 
contimu  d  out  to  /,  and  the  arches  M  O,  M  R,  defcribed 
«rom  the  centers  F  and  U,  the  indc^ottely  fault  nOu 
angled  triangle*  MOm,  M  R  m,  will  be  t^mi  and  ifmil 
iar  i  for  the  ang'c  0«  M  =  }•  « D  - R  m  M,  and  ihc  hy. 
pothenufe  Mtn  common  }  whence  Rm.  Srn- 

becatllt  R  rr  iv  th-:  li-ix.ori  or  B  M,  ai:<l  cc):,i}a,:r, Tij 
wherever  the  point  M  be  t:i<cn,  thcreSore  M  L  — I A  oc 
AH-^  H  F-M  F,  the  fum  c.  ail  the  fluxions  Oat  indje 
part  AM  of  the  curve  is  =  B  M— B  A,  the  fum  of  all  the 
fluxions  R  n  in  the  fatne  part  A  M,  and  eonfcquentiv  the 
part  H  F  of  the  cauftic  UFN  will  be  e^  tDBAliRA 
-»-MF— A  H. 

1  hLTc  ir  n  v  lupp-  n  various  cafes,  according  as  theinei. 
dent  ray  BA  is  greater  or  leCi  than  BM,  and  the  refleficj 
«y  HA,  as  a  radius  of  evolution,  difencages  itfeiffron, 
the  part  HF  of  the  curve,  to  !rrf-:nc  M  F  :  b'jt  dil- 
ference  of  the  radii  of  iiuiiJi  ate  «s  equal  to  the  tiiftcrrntr 
(  I  tiic  rc^Lded  rays,  added  to  that  part  of  the  taullic 
taken  as  an  cvohitr,  that  one  of  the  rays  dKen»ges  itittf 
from  before  it  coiru  i  Ji  s  with  the  other.  Thus  BM— BA 
6^.  5.)  =  M  F-f  FU-AH,  and  confoquencly  FBs 
BM-BA  +  AH-MF.  ^  ^ 

If  the  atch  A  H  he  dcfcrihed  from  the  center  B,  itii 
pliin  that  P  M  (hall  be  the  diftercnce  of  the  inCMlcnttm 
BM,  B  A.  And  if  the  luminous  point  B  bt^omes  iaS. 
nitcly  diftant  (torn  the  curve  A  M  D,  the  incident  rjv; 
BA,  fiM,  will  become  parallel,  and  the  arch  APa 
(Iraight  line  prrpcn  lirul.it  tu  thu.r  rays. 

If  the  figure  i>  AM  D  (fy.  2.)  he  luppofcd  to  be  in- 

vrrtcJ  on  the  fame  plane,  fo  that  the  point  B  coincides 

with  I }  and  the  tangent  to  the  curve  AMD  in  its  firft 
n..^;^   n:i.  ^   

1*   »  »,  tfelf,  fo  that  ths 

parts  «M,  AM,  be  uIw.a  1  u)  ul  then,  bv  this  motion 
the  point  B  «  !l  -  a  t  nd  of  cveloid'l  L  K.  whicf 
Will  be  an  involute  to  the  caullic  HFN,  taken  as  sa 
evolute  :  for  from  the  genefis  it  follows,  f.  7'harthe 
line  L  M,  drawn  from  the  dtfcribert  point  L,  to  the 
point  of  contaft  M,  will  be  pcrrer>diruljr  :o  the  cunc 
ILK.  2:  That  L*/ or  IA  =  B  A,  and  LM=HM. 
3".  'I  hat  the  angles  made  by  '  nc^'iu  lines  ML,  BM, 
the  ermmon  tangrnt  in  M,  arc<r,ii.iJ;  andthov. 
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cat-l.i:iu,  .(b  'Ut  the  fizc  of  .i  m.-ifliff,  v:lr)r!:;aIc^l  with  hin- 
gituiluial  hUtit  »l;c.:k.s  on  the  upj]fr-p.ii t  u;  the  b;..Jy, 
ami  black  fpot?  on  the  under  part. 

CATACAUs  riCS,or  Caustics,  in  the  higher  geo- 
snetty,  are  curves  formed  byfcflcAed  rays.  Thilic  curves 
ire  generated  after  the  following  manner.  If  an  infinite 
number  of  ray«.,  as  B  A,  B  M,  B  D,  &c.  (plate  3fXXV. 
f^.zSi'^.')  ifTuin*  from  a  lunimous  point  B,  be  rcfltiTi^u  !>v 
the  curve  AMD,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  angles  of  re- 
flexion be  equal  to  thofe  of  incidence,  the  curve  H  F  N 
that  touches  me  relieved  rays,  or  their cootinuations  AH 
MF,  is  called  the  cauftic  by  refleaion.  If  UA 
(/j.  2.)  V:  >;•  ::'  :n.v>1  out  to  I,  f ,  t 'u t  A  I  =  A  H,  jmJ 
tiic  cauliic  li  t  N  be  tait^ii  as  an  evolute,  and  i  A  as  the 


fore  if  L  M  be  continued  out  to  F',  M  F  fhall  be  the  i.n- 
cident  ray  BM  nMM :  whence  the  rer}>endi,uJir 
Lf  touches  the  r:  u(lic  H  FN  ;  and  fince  this  is  aUavs 
(o,  let  the  point  L  be  taken  where  it  will,  it  is  plain  that 
II.K  IS  the  involute  to  the  cauftic  HFN,  the  right  line 
H  i  being  the  radius  of  evolution.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  part  FH  or  FL~HI  =  BM-f  M  F-B  A-. 
A  H. 

When  the  tangent  DN  is  infinkcJv  near  the  tangent 
F  M,  it  is  m.inifcil  that  the  point  at  contad  N,  and  the 
point  of  interfcftion  V,  wiil  both  coincide  with  F,  the 
other  point  of  contait ;  fo  that  the  point  F,  wherein  the 
refleacd  ray  M  F  touches  the  cauftic  H  F  N,  i^  d-tcrmin- 
ed,  wlA  only  feekin^  the  concurrence  of  the  ijiiinitely 
nearrefleaed  rays  MF,  spiF  ;  conlequentlv  the  interfec- 
tions  of  the  infinitely  near  incident  ravs,  when  reflected, 
will  form  the  cauftic  HFN.  '  ' 

Problem.  Tile  nitture  of  the  curve  AMD  (f  j.  4.) 

the  radiatory  ptjint  B,  and  the  iaadent  ray  B  M  being 
given  i  to  find  the  point  F  in  iht  n  ficclcd  ray  M  F  given 
•n  pofition,  whirtin  it  totichts  tiie  ratifl^ic  :  find 
.VIC  ,  the  Ici  ^'th  ot  the  railur,  o(  cvtiluticn  in  liu-  point  M 
aliumc  the  s:  iin  tc;y  fmall  arch  Mm,  draw  the  rigfac 
lines  B  w,  C  n:,  t  m,  from  the  centers  B,  F,  describe  ihe 
fmaH  arches  M  R,  M  O,  draw  C  E,  C  r,  C  G,  C^,  per- 
pendicular to  the  incident  and  reflcflcd  ravs  :  and  iaftiy, 
c,  the  given  quantities  D  ^l,  M  t  or  M  G,  a.  'I  he 
tii.mj^Us  M  R  m,  M  O  m,  me  equal  and  fimilar,  and  fo 
M  R  =  M  O.  But  becaufc  of  the  equality  of  the  angle* 
of  incidence  and  rcAedion,  we  have  alfo  C  h  =  C  G,  C  / 
=C^j  and  therefore  CE—C#  or  EQ=C  G  —  C^  or 
S  G.  Whence  becaufc  of  the  fiinilar  triangles  B  M  R 
B£Qi  FMO,FGS,BM+B£  (a/-*)  •  6) 
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:MR  +  EQ,,  or  MO  +  GS:MR  or  MO::MG 

If  the  radiating  point  B  fafls  on  the  other  fide  the  point 
E,  with  rcfpe^a  to  the  point  M,  or,  which  is  the  f.imc 
thing,  if  the  curve  A  MD  be  convex  next  the  radiating 
point  Bj  thai  will  jr  be  neg^tiver,  and  confequeutly  MF=: 

■>  or  .  V  '  • 

If  7  be  infinite  ;  that  is,  if  the  point  B        l  )  be 
at  an  infinite  diiUnce  irom  the  curve  AMD,  then  the 
incident  rays  will  be  parallel,  and  MF  will  bc 
becaufe  a  i»  oothiog  with  refpe£l  to  2  y. 

When  the  given  curve  i<  a  geometrical  one,  the  cau- 
(lic  will  be  ib  too,  and  the  oiuftie  will  always  be  redi- 
fijiSle. 

The  c;uiftic  of  the  circle  i<i  a  cycloid,  fonned  by  the  te- 
Tolution  of  a  circle  along  a  circle. 

The  caudic  of  the  common  cyloiJ,  when  the  rays  are 
parallel  to  the  axi*  thercol',  ia  alfo  ft  CBmnca cycloid, 
ticit^rihcd  by  the  revolutioh  of  a  circle  tipon  the  fame 
bal.-. 

The  cauftic  of  the  logarithmic  Ipirai  is  the  fame 
curve. 

CATACHRESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  tropo  which  ^borrows 
the  name  of  one  thing  to  expicfi  another.  Thus  Milton 
defcrtbing  Rapbael\i  dcfcencfrmn  the  empyreal  Hcwen  to 
Paradife,  faya, 

<*  Down  thither  nrone  in  flight 

«»  He  fpceds,  and  through  the  vaft  ethereal  iky 

**  Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds.'* 

CATACOMB,  a  grotto  or  fiihtemneous  place  for  the 

huriil  of  the  dead. 

1  he  tctm  is  particularly  ufcd  in  Italy  for  a  vaft  aflei«- 
blage  of  fubterraneous  lepulchrcs,  three  leagues  from 
Rome,  in  the  Via  Appia,  fuppofcd  to  be  the  fepulchres  of 
the  ancienn.  Others  imagine  thefe  catacomM  to  be  the 
cells  wherein  the  primitive  Chriftlins  hid  themfelves. 
£ach  catacomb  is  three  feet  broad,  and  eight  or  ten  high, 
running  in  form  of  un  alley  or  galteiy,  conunuDicat- 
ing  with  one  another. 

Some  authors  fuppufe  them  to  have  been  the  puticuli 
mentioned  by  Feihis  PompeiiaSi  mio  which  the  Romans 
threw  the  bodies  of  their  flavet,  to  whom  they  denied  the 

honours  of  burying:  anJ  Mr.  Monro,  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  l'ranra£tioiis,  givc^  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  cata- 
combs were  the  burial-places  of  the  firft  Romans,  before 
the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  was  intioduced  i  and  that 
they  were  dug  in  confequence  of  thefe  opinions,  that 
fliaJcs  hate  the  tight,  and  love  to  hover  abouc  the p{aces 

where  their  bodies  were  laid. 

CAT  ACOUSTICS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  doc- 
trine of  rcAcdled  founds.    See  Echo. 

CATADIOPTRICAL  Telescope,  that  otherwrife 

called  a  reflcifling  one.    Sec  the  anide  Telescope! 

CATADROME,  an  engine  like  a  crane,  ufed  by 
builders  in  raifing  weights. 

CATADUPA,  a  water- fall,  or  cataraS.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cataract. 

Hence  the  inhabitants  about  the  catarads  of  the  Nile 
were  called  catadupi  by  the  ancients. 

CATAFALCO,  in  archi:c£lu:s,  a  decoration  of 
fculpture,  painting,  &c.  railed  o;;  a  timbcr-fcaft'old,  to 
Ihew  a  coffin  or  tomb  in  a  funeral  folcmnity. 

CA  TALEPSY,  OttaUpfat  in  phvfic,  a  kind  of  apo- 
plexy or  a  difeaie  wherein  the  itmbs  are  eafily  flexible, 
and  coiuir.uc  in  wh.UU'.cr  p-fition  they  arc  plated. 

The  Word  ia  der.vcd  from  KctTiAot/^^ii  ti,  to  Ui'zc,  or 
interrupt. 

The  natural  CBufes  which  generally  bring  on  the  pa 
jtOKyfnts  of  a  eaialcpfis,  arc  a  peccancy  of  the  thick  and 
vifcid  humours,  and  intcnfe  cold  ;  and  the  accidental  arc- 
violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  grief,  terror,  joy,  fear, 

and  ri^lnt-fs 

As  to  the  prognollics  of  a  catalcpfts,  if  it  is  produced 
by  the  paflions  of  the  mind,  or  profound  meditations,  it 
is  fetdom  attended  with  dangerous  conlie«|aencea :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  thick,  vifcid, 

and  irii;iuri-  blond,  ()r  from  a  fupprelTion  of  accudomcd 
evacuations  of  blood,  it  is  highly  dangcruus }  for  it  cither 
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tetmuiatpv  in  niclanclioly,  or  is  changed  into  an  ep"leip« 
fy ;  or,  l.il!!y,  terminates  in  a  violent  .tpoplcxy,  and  kill* 
the  patient.  Nor  is  the  congelation  brought  on  \>f  ex- 
treme cold  of  lefs  danger ;  fincc,  if  feafonable  relief  is 

not  aftiirdtd,  fiiddL-ii  Ji-.uh  ciinies. 

Ii:  tin-  cu'c  of  this  tciriblc  difurder,  two  curative  intcii- 
tii^iis  jrc  prini.i|xii;\'  to  regarded.  The  firli  i^  to  rd.ix 
the  (palmodic  liri£ture  ot  the  (mall  nervous  fibres  in  the 
brain.  'l>.e  fcccnd  is  cautioufiy  CO  ftmove  the  material 
or  fecoodar^  caufes  which  contribute  to  die  produAion 
of  this  conffriAioa.  The  former  is  principally  to  be  an- 
iwercd  during  the  paioxyfm,  but  the  latter  when  the  per- 
son IS  out  of  It. 

CATALLIS  Captis  Nomike  Districtionis,  in 
law,  a  writ  which  lies  where  a  boufe  is  within  a  bo» 
rough,  for  rent  tfliuiw  out  of  the  fame :  and  this  writ 
warrants  the  taking  of  doors  or  windows  by  way  of.dif-* 
trefs. 

CATALLf;  Redekdis,  3  Writ  that  lies  where  goods 
being  delivered  to  a  perfon  to  keep  until  a  certain  day, 
are  noc  on  demand  delivered  on  that  day. 

CATALOGUE,  a  li!^  or  (-numeration  of  the  r.nmc? 
of  feveral  books,  men,  or  otiier  things,  acci  iding  to  .i 
certain  order. 

Catalogue  af  Stttrsy  an  enumeration  boih  of  the 
conflcllations  and  t}ie  unformed  ftars,  with  the  number 
of  fiars  in  both,  and  the  place  of  each  ftar.  The  firft  of 
this  kind  amongft  the  Greeks  was  made  by  Hipparchus 
of  Rhodes,  who  flfniriflied  about  120  years  before  Chrift. 
He,  as  Piiny  intorms  us  in  his  Natural  Hiltor)',  upon  the 
appcararice  of  a  new  ftar,  began  to  doubt  whether  there 
might  not  be  changes  amongft  the  fixed  ftars,  and  there- 
fore made  a  catalogue  of  tlwm,  fetting  down  the  place 
and  magnitude  of  each  flar,  that  if  in  time  to  come  any 
new  ilars  fhould  appear,  or  any  ot  thutc  ubicrvcd  bv  him 
fhould  increafe  or  be  diminifhed  in  magnitude,  or  mould 
totally  difappear,  fuch  changes  might  be  known  to  after 
ages. 

The  mod  ancient  catalogue  now  extant  is  that  of 
Ptolemy,  copied  chiefly  trom  iiipparchus,  but  with  fomc 
few  alterations  ;  he  fettles  the  places  of  the  f^ars  as  he- 
himfelf  obCcrved  them,  in  the  be  ginning  ot  the  rcign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  about  the  year  140 ;  the  number  of 
ftars  in  this  catalogue  is  ioa6»  In  imiution  of  Ptolemy, 
feveral  aftronomen  have  made  catalogues  of  the  ftars, 
com  puting  their  places  for  Ibme  year  in  or  near  their  o«m 

time. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  place  of  a  ftar  is  denoleil 
by  fetting  down  its  longitude  and  latitude;  and  that 
though  the  fixed  ftars  keep  the  fitme  fttuation  in  refprft 

of  one  another,  the  fphere  of  the  Heavens  ap|H-ars  to  have 
a  flow  motion,  by  which  the  longitude  ol  all  the  llais  is 
altered  at  the  rate  of  about  50"  in  a  year,  their  latitude 
continuing  the  fame :  this  makes  it  neceflary  for  any  on« 
who  mskes  a  caulogue  of  the  ftars,  and  (eta  down  their 
loni^itudcs  and  latitudes,  to  tcU  US  for  what  point  of  time 
the  catalogue  is  calculated. 

The  Arabians  are  the  tirft  who  after  Ptolcmv  obftrvcd 
the  ftars,  and  noted  down  their  piaccs :  the  learned  Hyde 
mentions  feveral  of  their  catalogues,  and  publifhed  the 
moft  confiderable  one  of  them  in  Arabic  with  a  Latin 
tranflation  ;  it  was  made  by  Ulug  Beigb,  erandfon  to 
Tamerlane,  from  his  ov.n  obfervaiions  at  Samarcand  : 
the  number  of  the  il-  rs  therein  ts  1022  j  their  piaccs  are 
reduced  ti)  thu  year  14^7. 

Tycho  Brahc  tells  us,  that  he  had  by  his  ownob(S»'va- 
tions,  reAified  the  places  of  looo  ftars,  and  that  he  put 
that  num'  cr  ii|  ('n  his  globe  of  ten  fc-et  diameter  ;  iiot- 
u'ithdanding  iiu;;,  his  t;u;iloi;(ic  publiihcd  in  hi>  l-'ro- 
iymnafmata  in  the  year  1602,  a  twelvemonth  after  hi* 
eaih,  and  afterwards  by  Longonionunus  in  his  Aftro- 
nomia  Danica,  contains  but  777  ftars,  with  their  placea 
for  the  yc.ir  i6cc:  we  have  therein  fome  ftars  omitted 
by  Ptolemy,  though  the  whole  number  falls  fhort  of  his, 
bcciufe  f.vciid  Icuthcrn  ii.nrs,  which  could  bc  fcen  by 
Piolcir.y  ..t  .Alexandria  in  ligypt,  are  not  vifible  in  Ty- 
cho's  muic  northern  fituation  at  Uranihurg. 

About  the  fame  time  with  Tycho,  William  Landgrave 
of  HcfTe,  aJEfted  by  Rothmannus  and  Byreius,  obiavcd 
the  flats,  and  infe.-tcd  400  of  them  in  acatMDgiie,tvdify< 
tug  their  places  to  the  ycai  1593. 

4.  Z  Bayer 
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■  Bsjer,  in  hi«  Uranommia,  puhliOicd  a  catalogue  of 
ji6o  ftars,  compiled  chiefiy  from  Ptolemy  •nd  1  ycho, 
tOL't'thcr  with  fit^urcs  of  the  conflelbtions  :  one  thing 
which  mikts  th  s  work  valuable  is  this,  that,  bcfides 
deftribinf',  the  fturs  in  the  manner  iiicd  bv  I'olfmy, 
every  liar  is  marked  with  (owe  letter;  (o  that  the  bijisjcil 
Ibr  of  cvcrv  conftt  tiation  is  denoted  by  the  firft  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  the  next  bi^ft  by  the  fecond,  &c. 
and  when  any  ronftellation  contains  a  (tieater  number  of 
ft.ir,  [hjM  ih.it  alphabet  will  reach,  thf-fc-  that  rt  main  arc 
marked  in  like  manner  by  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet; 
by  this  meant  every  ftar  is  as  eafily  diftingoiihed  as  if  it 
had  a  proper  name  given  to  it* 

ThiJ  invention  is  fo  urefuK  that  FlamAead  has  in  his 
own  citalc'-ML-  taken  in  H.ivot*s  letters,  as  far  r.s  they  p^i 
as  iciitx  .ii;o  hj.5.  June  upon  his  i,ir^tll  globes,  .i->  alfo 
upon  his  planifphcrc$. 

Kepler,  who  had  the  ufc  of  Tycho'sobfervations,  pub- 
lifhed  a  catalogue  of  icoo  (Vars  obferved  by  Tycho,  at  the 
end  of  hi«  Tabulx  Kudolphinz ;  he  adds  thereto  thofe 
liars  of  Ptolemy's  catalogue  which  Tycho  had  omitted, 
together  with  thr.fc  of  the  new  fouthcrn  conftcllatmns, 
from  othrr  authors ;  fo  that  bis  whole  catalogue  amounts 
to  above  1 160 :  the  places  of  then  are  computed  for  the 
year  1600. 

The  celebrated  Heveltos  compofed  a  cMsImo*  of  t688 

flsrs,  wh<  K  ijf  155J  wt-rc  iib;';rveJ  bv  himfelf}  the  places 
Ot  them  ucr  ■  cnii,|jutcd  lor  the  year  166O1 

The  lar^eft  and  n:oft  complete  is  the  Britilh  catalogue, 
owing  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Flamffaead  )  it  contains  no 
lefs  than  3000  ftars,  many  of  which  ire  4b  fnall,  that 

ihey  cannct  he  feen  without  th;'  he  lp  of  tclcfcripct ,  tticlr 
places  arc  rctitificd  to  the  yCiir  r  S'9.  \\'c  havf  it  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Hiftoria  Cakilis,  whcrrm,  hchJcs 
that  of  I'tol'jmy,  wc  have  alfo  the  abovenirntioned  cata- 
logues of  Uliig  Beigh,  Tycho*  the  prince  of  HcfTc,  and 
Hcv  lnis,  together  with  an  iccountof  each  of  them  in 
the  Prolf  gomcna. 

C.\  1  AMhNlAi  in  awdicine,  the  fime  with  nenfes. 
Sic  Menses. 

CA  TAPaC TYME,  a  feflival  kept  bv  the  Peruvians 
in  the  oionlh  of  December,  in  honour  or  the  fun  the  fa- 
ther, the  fun  the  fon,  and  the  fun  the  brother. 

CATAPAN,  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  emperors  to 
the  governor  of  Puglia  an  I  Calabria  in  Italy.  They  4"uc- 
Ceeoed  the  exarchs  of  Kavenna ;  and  Du  Cinge  is  of 
opinion,  a  chronoltwical  table  of  thefc  governors  might 
be  very  ferviceable  for  underftanding  the  Byzuitiiie  hif- 
torian*. 

CA TAPAS.M,  amoiiij  anri-n*  phyficiai^s,  fl^'iiifirs  an',' 
dry  m<di<me  reduced  to  [lowdii,  in  oiJcr  tf)  be  \i\c(\  by 
way  of  infpiratton  in  tbe  wbole  body,  or  any  part  of  it. 
Some  catapafms  are  appropriated  to  ulcers,  feme  to  the 
ftin  :  the  former  cicairiic,  the  latter  are  dctcrfivc.  Wc 
learn  from  Pliny,"  that  catjpafms  of  rofes  were  ufcd  to 
rcftr^in  f*eat,  and  to  tirv  the  body  after  bathing. 

CATAPHONiCS,  the  fcicncc  which  confidcrs  the 
properties  of  reflected  founds.    Sec  the  artide  ECHo. 

CATAPHORA,  in  medicine,  the  fame  as  coma.  See 
the  article  Coma. 

CA  FAPHRACTA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  coat  of 
mail,  which  covered  the  frddicr  from  head  to  foot. 

Hence  cataphradli  were  horfemen  armed  with  the  ca- 
taphra^a,  whofe  horfes,  as  Salluft  fays,  were  covered 
with  linen  fall  of  iron  plates  difpofed  like  feathers. 

CA  FAPHRYGIANS,  nncicnt  heretics,  who  tofik 
their  name  tlom  the  ronntrv  of  Pliryata.  TKc-y  fup 
pofed  the  Holy  Spirit  had  ahandcnicd  the  church,  and 
therefore  that  Montanus,  as  a  prophet,  and  Priicilla  and 
Maximilla,  as  true  prophetefl'es,  were  to  be  confultrd  in 
e^-ery  thing  relating  to  religion.   See  the  aitide  Moti- 

TANIST. 

CATAPLAST^iT,  in  pharmncy,  nn  external  foft  kind 
of  medicine  of  the  cnnfillence  of  pretty  thick  panada,  and 
prepared  of  \npc  licnts  of  dilierent  virtues,  accordtng  to 
the  intention  of  the  phyfician. 

The  word  is  formed  from  jucta,  w^th,  and  «aa7«'4i,  to 
anoint. 

CATAPULTA,  in  antiquity,  a  military  engine  con- 
trived for  the  throwing  of  arrows,  darts,  and  ilones  upon 
the  caeny.  Some  of  thefe  engines  were  of  foch  force, 


that  they  would  throw  fbnes  of  an  hundred  weight.  Jo. 
fcphus  tikes  notice  of  the  furprtfing  eAAs  of  niefeen* 

fines,  and  lays,  that  the  ftones  thrown  oat  of  them  beat 
own  the  battlements,  knocked  off  the  angles  of  the 

towti  ,  and  would  ic-vcl  a  wholo  file  of  men,  from  one 
end  10  the  other,  were  the  phaianx  never  fo  deep.  Thii 
was  called  the 

Buiiering  Catapolta,  ud  is  reprcfeottd  on  plate 
XIII.  fy.  3.    This  catapults  is  fuppofed  to  rsrry  a 

&c.  of  an  tiunrfrcd  wci;>ht,  and  therefore  a  defcriptioii  of 
it  Will  hr  fuflititxu  to  explain  thedoflrirteol'all  the  reft; 
for  lutti  as  threw  Aoncs  of  twelve-hundred  and  upwards, 
were  conftru£ted  on  the  fame  prircip1r«,  only  larger  in 
proponion  to  the  weight  of  die  body  they  were  iatnded 
to  throw. 

The  bafc  is  compofed  of  two  larpe  beams  2,  ■j.  The 
;  li'n;:'th  of  thofe  beams  is  fifteen  diameters  of  thr  bore  of 
the  capitals,  which  mealure  will  be  explained  when  wt 
defcrihe  the  capitals  9.  At  the  two  extremities  of  each 
beam,  two  double  mortifes  are  to  be  cut  to  receive  th: 
eight  tenons  of  the  two  crofs-bearas  4,  5,  each  of  than 
tour  of  the  diameters  in  length,  without  thnr  tenon,  ob- 
ferving  to  mark  the  centre  ot  them  cxadly  by  a  line  c« 
deep  in  the  wood  6.  The  crofs-beam  5  mufi  be  hollow- 
ed a  little  on  the  upper-fide,  or  made  not  (0  thick  as  that 
at  the  other  end,  to  give  the  greater  bent  to  the  tree  or 
arm  22. 

In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  beams  of  the  bafe  2,  3,  and 
near  two  thirds  of  their  length,  a  bde,  perfectly  round, 
and  iixteeo  inches  in  diameter,  ihould  be  bond :  thcfe 
holes  mull  he  exadly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  iMMdd 

inr reafe  ^^raduaMv  to  the  infide  of  the  beams  ;  fo  (hat  each 
ol  thrm,  being  (ixtct  n  inches  on  the  outfide  towards  the 
cajut;ils  9,  fhould  be  fcvcntecn  and  »n  half  at  the  opening 
on  the  infide;  and  the  edges  carefully  rounded  off.  The 
capitals  9  are,  in  a  manner,  the  foul  of  the  machine^ and 
frrve  to  twill  and  flra-n  the  cordage,  which  fono  ill  ftin> 
ciple,  or  power  of  motion.  ^ 

The  capit.ils  9  arc  tiihcr  of  caft  brafs,  or  iron,  each 
confiftme  of  a  wheel  with  teeth,  i o,  of  two  inches  aiul  a 
half  (hick.    The  hollow  or  bore  of  thefe  wheels  fllOuld 
be  eleven  inches,  and  about  a  fourth  in  diameter,  pcr^ 
fc&\y  round,  and  the  edges  fmoothed  dosm.   The  in* 
ward  ledge  muft  be  four  inches  deep  and  one  thick ;  but 
as  that  thicknel's  would  make  it  larger  by  one  inch  than 
the  outfide  bore  of  the  beams  x,  3,  they  muft  be  cut  CO 
the  depth  of  foitr  inches,  fo  as  to  receive  tt  exa^y*  As 
the  friAion  would  be  too  great,  if  the  capitals  rubbed 
ncrainft  the  beams  by  the  c  xtri  mc  f?r?.inin^  vi  the  cordage, 
which  draws  them  towanis  th'-fc  bcariis,  that  inconveni- 
cncc*  may  be  eafily  rcmcdui!  by  thr  ii:cans  of  eight  friilion- 
wheels,  or  cylinders  of  brafs,  about  the  thirteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  one  fixth  in  length, 
placed  circularly,  and  turning  upon  axes,  as  reptefented 
at  t,  1 3,  and  D,  1 2.    One  of  tbcfc  fridion-whecU  at 
Ijrgc  with  it'-,  krew,  bv  whjch  it  IS  Aliened  into  the 
beam,  is  reprcfented  at  B 

Upon  this  number  of  cylindrical  wheels  the  capitals  9 
muft  be  placed  in  the  beams  2,  3,  fo  that  the  cyliitdot 
do  not  extend  to  the  teeth  of  the  wheels,  which  muft  re- 
ceive a  ftrong  pinion  14..  Ry  ihe  means  of  this  pinion 
the  wheel  of  the  capital  i»  made  to  turn  for  ilrainti\g  the 
cordage  with  the  key  15.  The  capital  wheel  has  a 
ftrong  catch  16,  and  another  of  the  fame  kind  may  be 
added  to  prevent  any  thing  from  giving  way  through  the 
extreme  and  violent  force  of  the  iTr.iiiitd  cordage  rhcfc 
precautions  arc  ncccdaiy  on  account  of  the  cylindncal 
wheels,  which,  by  entirety  preventing  the  frifiion  of  the 
capitals,  make  them  the  more  eafy  to  give  way  through 
the  extraordinary  and  almoft  inconceivable  tenfion  of  the 
cordage. 

The  capital-piece  of  the  machine  is  a  nut  or  crofs-pin 
of  iron,  17,  (ccn  at  A,  and  hammered  cold  into  itj 
form.  It  divides  the  boru'  ot  the  capitals  exatSly  ia  two 
equal  parts,  and  fixed  in  ^rrnjvrs  about  an  inch  deep.  This 
piece,  or  nut,  ought  to  be  about  two  inches  and  one 
third  thick  at  the  top  18,  as  reprefented  in  the  fe^jon  at 
D,  and  rouiiJtJ  oft  and  polilhed  as  much  as  poiliblc, 
that  the  cord<i  folded  over  it  may  not  be  hurt  or  cut  by 
the  roughncfs  or  edges  of  the  iron.  Its  height  ought  to  be 
eight  inches,  decreafing  gradually  in  thidcjieis  to  the 
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bottom,  where  it  ought  to  be  only  one  inch.  It  muft  be 
very  cxadily  inferred  in  the  capitals.  Its  d^pth  of  eight 
inches  adds  force  to  the  engine,  and  prevents  its  giving 
Wijr  through  the  ftraining  o(  the  cordage.  Perhaps  its 
being  cftft  with  the  cttptiMf  and  of  the  liune  mcul,  might 
b»w  an  etjuaf.  If  not  a  better  effeft. 

After  placirijr  the  two  capitals  in  the  holes  of  the  t'A-o 
beams  in  a  ri^ht  line  with  each  other,  and  iixing  the  two 
croTs  diametrical  nuts  or  pieces^  over  which  the  cordage 
to  wind,  one  end  of  the  cord  ia  reeved  through  a  hole 
fn  one  of  dw  capitals  in  the  bale,  and  made  faft  to  a  nail 
within-fidc  of  the  beam.  The  other  fide  of  the  cord  is 
then  cairied  through  the  hole  m  the  oppofite  be.im  and 
capital,  and  fo  wound  over  the  crofs-pieccs  of  iron  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  capitals,  till  they  are  full,  the  cordage 
Ibniitng  a  large  ikun.  The  teniion  or  ftraining  of  the 
cordage  ought  to  be  exaflfy  equa!,  that  is,  the  feveral 
foldin;i;s  ot  the  cord  over  the  capital-pieces  flimild  be 
equally  ftrained,  and  fo  near  each  Other  as  tiot  ;  'eavc 
the  leaft  fpace  between  them.  A*  ibon  as  the  hnl  fold- 
ing or  Ikain  of  cord  has  filled  tip  one  wholes  fpace  or 
breadth  of  the  capltal-pteccs*  another  muft  be  carried 
trvcr  it ;  and  To  on,  always  equally  ftralntng  the  end  till 
no  more  will  p.ifs  through  the  capitals,  and  the  fKain  of 
cordage  entirely  hils  them,  obfcrving  to  rub  it  from  lime 
to  time  with  foap. 

At  three  or  four  inches  behind  the  cordage,  thus  wound 
Ofer  the  capital-pieces,  two  very  (Irong  uprip;ht  beams  2 1 
are  raifed  :  thtfe  arc  ports  of  oak  fourteen  inches  thick, 
croiled  over  at  top  by  another  of  the  fame  folidity.  As 
this  part  of  the  machine  is  two  or  three  inches  behind  the 
flcain  of  coidage,  it  muft  have  a  fmail  obliquity  towards 
the  eofdagr,  in  fucfa  a  manner  that,  the  arm  or  tree  22 
fixed  at  the  bottom,  cxa^ily  in  the  centre  *  rh'-  cordage, 
hair  of  which  holds  it  on  one  fide,  and  haii  uu  !hc  other, 
it  is  neceiTary  that  the  aim  fhouid  ftrike  with  feme  ob- 
I'tquiry  againiV  the  cuihion  nr  ilomacher  23,  which  mud 
he  placed  exa^^ly  in  the  middle  of  the  crofs-beam  24. 
Without  this  obliquity  the  fpring  of  the  cordage  would 
be  fomewhat  leflcned  before  the  tree  reached  tne  croft- 
bcam.  The  hcipht  of  the  upright  beam  21  is  ft  ven  di- 
ameters and  a  half,  and  three  inches,  and  each  fupportcd 
bebfild  with  very  ftronz  props,  25,  fixed  at  botMNn  in 
Ae  extremitiet  of  the  bale  1,3.  The  crofs-beani  44  muft 
be  fupported  in  tbe  fiime  manner  by  a  prop  in  the  centre. 
The  tiiDiion  or  ftomachcr  In  the  centre  fliould  be  r  overciJ 
with  tanned  ox-hide,  and  Auft'ed  with  hau,  the  arm 
(hiking  againft  it  with  inconceivable  force. 

The  tree,  arm,  or  ftylus,  as  Ammiaous  Marcellinus 
calk  it,  Aould  be  of  found  alb.  Its  length  is  from  fif- 
teen to  ftxtccn  diameters  of  the  bore  of  the  c.ipit  ds.  The 
end  at  thcbottom,  or  that  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  fkain, 
isteo  inches  thick,  and  fourteen  broad.  It?  edges  muil  be 
finoothed  oft  to  prevent  the  fretting  of  the  cordage,  the 
flcains  of  which  arc  compolcd  of  cat-gut. 

To  (Irengthen  the  arm  or  tree,  it  ihould  be  wrapped 
round  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  ftrong  glue,  like  the  tree  of 
a  faddic,  and  bound  very  hard  with  waxed  thread  of  the' 
fixih  of  an  inch  in  diameter  from  the  I.irgc  end  at  bottom, 
almoft  to  die  (op,  a*  reprefentcd  in  the  figure. 

At  the  top  of  the  arm,  juft  under  the  iron^band  or  ye* 
cnver  27,  a  ((rong  cord  it  ^ened,  with  two  loops 
twifted  one  within  another,  for  the  greater  ftrcngth.  Into 
thcfe  two  loops  the  hook  of  a  brafs  pulley  28  is  put.  The 
cord  29  is  then  reeved  through  the  pulley,  and  faAcned 
to  the  roli  30.  The  cock  or  nigger  31,  which  ferves  as 
s  fby,  is  titen  brought  to  it,  and  made  faft  by  its  hook  to 
the  extremity  of  the  hand  27,  in  which  the  tody  to  be 
diCehargcd  is  placed.  The  pulley  at  the  neck  of  the  arm 
is  then  unhooked,  and  when  the  trigger  ii  to  let  it  off,  a 
ftroke  muft  be  given  upon  it  with  an  iron-bar  or  crow  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  ■,  on  which  the  arm  ftiea  up 
with  a  force  almoft  equal  to  that  of  a  modern  mortar.  It 
is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  tree  or  arm  defcribesan  angle 
of  ninety  degrees,  bc'^inning  at  the  cock^  lod  ending  at 
the  ftomachcr  or  cufhioo. 

CATARACT,  in  bydrognphy,  a  precipice  in  the 
channel  of  a  river,  eaiiTed  by  racks,  or  othei  obftaclcs. 


catarafls  of  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  Rhine,  and  the  LmcQs 
one  orMaL;(i.'.T  in  .Air.niia. 

Cataract,  in  medicine  and  furgcry,  adiforder  of  the 
bomoors  in  the  eye,  by  which  the  pupilla  that  ought  to 
appear  tnnfparent  and  black,  looks  opaque,  j^rey,  blue, 
brown,  &c.  by  wliich  rifion  is  varioufly  impeded,  or  to- 
t.)!!'/  dcftroyed. 

1  he  ordinary  and  moft  common  caufe  of  cat?.racls,  is 
from  an  opacity  in  the  crj'ftalline  lens :  it  appcara  that 
it  may  fometimes  be  caufcdfby  a  membrane  in  the  aqueous 
humours,  which  caufe  was  the  only  one  alcribed  to  cata- 
racJi  til!  the  prcfcnt  century. 

C;t.ii.icl*  have  been  diilinguiflied  by  furgcons  and 
oc:ii:ils  into  various  fpccies,  as  into  recent  and  invete* 
rate,  mcipicnt  and  confirmed,  mature  and  immature, 
fimple  and  complicated,  immoveable  and  fhaking,  milky 
and  purulent,  true  and  fpuriaus,  .md  into  catal-It-  ,inJ  in- 
curable. There  is  Icjrce  ary  liil.-rjcr,  the  event  uf 
which  is  more  uncertijin  than  that  <>!  .s  cataradl;  medi- 
cines will  geneiaily  have  little  or  no  effect  when  the  dif- 
ordcr  is  confirmed,  or  inveterate,  notwithitandtng  wha£ 
fomc  may  boaft  of  their  wonderful  arcana  for  this  pur- 
pofe :  almoft  the  fole  relief  is  therefore  had  from  the  fur- 
geon's  hand  and  inftruments.  For  the  proccfs  of  Hit* 
operation,  fee  the  article  Couching  tf  Cataraeti. 

Though  moft  people  tm{X  all  methods  of  treating  ca'- 
tanda  by  medicinea  as  uwlefi  and  triflings  yet  there  aitf 
fome  cafes  indib  difbrder  which  ought  to  be  recommend- 
ed to  the  carJ?  of  the  phyficians,  who  by  directing  a  pro- 
per regimen  and  courfe  of  phyftc,  adapted  to  the  patient's 
habit,  age,  and  other  circumftances,  may  by  theafiftancft 
of  nature  remove  catara^  beyond  expe^tion. 

CATARRH,  in  medicine,  a  difiillatim  or  defloaioit 
from  the  head  upnn  the  mouth  and  a(peia  arteria,  and 
through  them  upon  the  luniks. 

The  caufe  of  this  ililordcr  procLcds  from  the  lymph, 
or  mafs  of  blood,  moil  frequt:nt!v  in  the  winter  time,  as 
it  commonly  arifcs  from  a  co!  J .  If  it  is  attended  with  a 
fever,  as  it  alm^  always  is,  in  fome  degree,  it  is  called  a 
catarrhouR  fever. 


The  cat.i 


AjfToc.uius  is  a  violent  and  fufFoeatin* 


fioppin^  the  courle  of  the  ftream,  fnrni  whence  the  watc 
fmt  with  a  greater  noife  »nd  impetaofity :  fuch  are  the 


cough,  excited  either  by  an  excrilive  catarrh,  or  cold  j 
by  the  rupture  of  a  vomica  in  the  lungs }  by  a  polyput 
driven  from  the  heart  into  the  pulmonary  aitery ;  or  fome- 
times by  a  fpafmodie  conftitution  of  the  nerves,  as  it 

happens  in  fomc  hylK-rlc  cafi^s. 

Catarrhous  dilbrdtrs,  as  wtU  as  all  other  fcvcrifli  indif- 
pofitions,  arc  to  be  treated  in  a  mild  and  gentle  manner; 
and  the  patient  it  to  lie  kept  moderately  warm,  either  in 
bed,  or  by  means  of  a  fire :  he  is  to  abftain  fcom  medi- 
cines which  are  too  hot,  draRic,  and  produJlivc  <  f  cniTi- 
motions  ;  as  alto  from  a  hot  regimen.  The  dirt  15  to  be 
fpare,  and  the  drink  tepid  and  wholefome  :  thr  niofl  pro- 
per is  excorticated  barley,  with  fliavings  of  hartlborn|| 
ruifins,  and  liquorice  root. 

When  the  effervefcence  is  violent,  a  few  grains  of 
nitre  may  be  advantageoufly  mixed  with  the  beroa  die 
powders ;  and  cmuHHjiis  muft  be  plentifully  drank  :  whea 
during  this  difordcr  the  farces  are  indurated,  and  the  pa- 
tient coftive,  bcftdcs  water-gruel,  dccodiions  of  manna, 
&c.  are  to  be  drank )  and  nothing  is  more  proper  than 
emollient  clyfters. 

Some  diliinguifh  catarrhs  into  three  kinds,  callint;  it 
bronchus,  when  the  humours  of  the  head  fall  upon  the 
jaws  ;  coryza,  when  they  fall  upon  the  nodrils  ;  and 
rheum,  when  they  fall  on  the  breaft.  See  the  articles 
Bronchus,  Corvza,  and  Rneustf. 

CAT,\STASIS,  y.iTii'-tfcrn.  in  poetry,  the  third  part 
ot  the  ancient  drama,  being  th.it  where  in  the  intrieue,  or 
action,  let  forth  in  the  cpit;^!l!,  is  lupp -rtcd  and  carried 
on,  and  heightened,  tiii  it  be  ripe  fur  the  unravelling  in 
the  catallrophe.  Scaliger  defines  it,  the  full  growth  of 
the  fable,  while  things  are  at  a  (land  in  that  confufioo  to 
which  the  poet  has  brought  them. 

CAT.-\S TROFIIK,  in  Jrain.itiL-  poctn-,  the  fourth 
and  lati  part  in  tlvj  ancient  drama,  or  that  immediately 
fucceedinj  the  cat.ift.ifis :  or  according  to  others,  the 
third  only  ^  the  whole  drama  being  divided  into  protafis^ 
epitafis,  and  cataftrophe  j  or,  in  the  teran  Ariftotle, 
prologue,  epilogM,  and  cxodct 
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tlte  cataftrophe  clears  up  eyerj  thtn^,  and  is  nothing 
tile  but  the  difcuvery  or  winding  up  of  the  plot.  It  has 
in  peculiar  place,  for  it  ought  enticdf  to  oe  contsinrd> 

not  only  ill  the  !..(!  hut  in  t!ic  very  conclufi. ui  of  it  ; 
and  when  the  (iio;  u  hniihed,  the  play  fliuuld  be  fo  aito. 
I'fie  rataftrophc  oi:ght  tt>  tutU  Upon  «  finglc  point*  or 
ilaxt  up  on  a  fuddcn. 

The  ereat  art  in  the  Cltaftrophe  if,  that  the  clearing 
up  of  alldifficiiltics  may  appear  wonderful,  and  yet  eafy, 
fiinplc,  and  natural. 

It  is  a  very  genet il,  but  very  prcpofterous  artifice  of 
fomc  writers  to  fhcw  the  catailrouhe  in  the  very  title  of 
the  play.  Mr.  Drydcn  thinks  toatacataftrophe  refult- 
ing  from  a  mere  change  in  lentiments  and  rcfolutions  of  a 
pcrfon,  without  any  other  machinery,  may  be  fo  managed 
ai  to  l.e  exceeding  beuutiful.  It  a  diiiiu:'-  amnng  ilic 
critics,  whether  the  tataOrophc  Ihauld  al  ways  tall  out  la- 
vourahlyon  the  fide  of  virtue,  or  not.  The  rcafons  on 
the  negative  fide  feem  the  Arongell.  Ariftotle  prefers  a 
ftocking  cataftrophe  to  a  happy  one.  The  cataflrophe 
is  either  fimplc  or  c  imiilrv,  t*u-  firft  is  that  in  which  there 
is  no  change  in  :hc  It.iu-  ol  th«  principal  perfons,  nor 
any  difcovery  or  ni;:  jvc jliii^,  tlic  plot  being  only  a  mere 
pauitge  out  of  agitaiiun  into  quiet  repofc.  Jn  the  fccond* 
the  principal  perfon^  undergo  a  chai^  of  ibrtune^  in  the 
manner  already  defined. 

CATCH}  or  Catcher,  in  mechanics,  thofc  parts 
which  lay  bold  of  ottacts  by  hotriting  or  catching  bold  of 
thetn. 

Catch-Fly,  in  botaay,  a  name  given  to  the  lychnis. 
See  the  article  Lvchnis. 

Catch-Word,  among  printers,  that  olaced  at  the 
botton^  of  each  pagCi  being  alwaya  the  Aid  word  of  the 
following  page. 

CATLCHISM  is  defined  in  the  Liturgy  of  thcdmrch 
of  England}  an  inftitution  to  be  learned  of  every  per- 
fori  before  he  be  brought  to  be  confirmed  by  the 

i  he  catcchilms  of  the  primitive  church,  ufually  beean 
with  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  rciiiifljon  of  fins, 
the  neceflity  of  good  works,  and  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
liaptifm  ;  then  followed  the  explanation  of  the  feveral 
articles  of  the  creed,  to  which  fome  added  t!  t'  .  'r'r.e 
of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  an  accouiu  oi  the 
canpnic.l1  hooks  of  Scripture. 

The  time  appointed  for  catechizing,  are  Sundays  and 
liolidayf.  Every  parfon,  vicar,  or  curate,  arc  enjoined, 
npon  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  to  teach  and  inftru«3  the 
youth,  and  ignorant  perfbnt  of  his  parifli,  in  the  cate- 
chifm  ilt  forth  in  ([jl-  bixik  of  Ct)tnmiiii-Pr.^vcr ;  aiiJ  that 
under  the  penalty  of  a  ftiarp  reproof  for  the  tirll  omiilion, 
fufpeniSmi  fat  the  feeond}  and  cxcommiuucatioa  for  the 
third< 

CATECmSl%  M  oficer  in  the  primttive  Chriftian 

church,  whofe  bufincfs  it  was  to  in"  u  t  the  catechurrt  its 
in  the  fitfk  principles  of  religion,  auu  tl.^icby  pri-parc  them 
for  tfic  reception  ot  baptilin. 

i  his  office  mi^bc  be  performed  by  an  ecclefiaftic  of 
any  order,  and  it  was  fometimea  done  by  the  bifliop 
himfelf. 

CATECHU,  in  the  materia  medica.    See  Tfrra 

CA'i'ECHUMEN,  a  candidate  for  baptifm,  or  one 
who  prepares  himfelf  for  the  receiving  thereof. 

The  catechumen»»  in  church  hiftory*  were  the  lowefl 
order  of  Chriftiant  in  the  primitive  cnurch.  They  had 

fom!^  title  tt)  the  common  name  of  Ch:  ;f!i.ui,  In  ingadc- 

trec  above  pagans  and  heretics,  though  not  coniummated 
V  baptifm.  They  were  admitted  to  the  ftate  of  cate- 
cnumcns  by  the  impofition  of  hands  and  the  iign  of  the 
crois.  The  children  of  believing  parent*  were  admitted 
citcchitnuiis  ;!S  fo'in  ever  they  were  capable  of  in- 
liruction  :  but  \\  h.it  .i^'C  tbofe  of  heathen  parents  might 
be  ;iiJtnit(cd  is  nut  fo  clc.ir.  As  to  the  time 'it  their  con- 
tinuance in  this  ibte,  there  were  no  general  rules  fixed 
about  it;  but  the  practice  varied  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  times  and  places,  and  the  rcodinets  «itd  pro^i* 
cncy  of  the  catechumens  themfclves. 

CATECiOREMA,  among  logicians,  denotes  much  j 
the  iiame  with  predicament  or  category.   Ike  the  article 
CATE(}Olty* 


CAT 


CATEGORICAL,  whatever  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  category.  Thus,  a  categorical  onlei  icquirci  the 
fubftance  to  go  before  the  accident.  And  categorical 
nnfu  trs  are  pertinent  and  prccife  replies  to  the  fafite  Of 
objedions  propolcd.    See  the  article  Catkcory, 

CATEGORY,  KATrytfiet,  in  logic,  a  leries  or  oider 
of  all  the  predicace*  or  attributes  contained  uidet  aar 
genus.  ' 
I     The  fchool  ph:iofo,jhcrs  diftributc  all  the  obieds  of 
I  our  thought  -  aiiJ  idcji  into  certain  genera  or  clafUs,  not 
I  fo  much,  (jy  thty,  to  learn  what  they  do  not  know  as 
to  communicate  a  diilinft  notion  of  what  they  do  knowj 
and  ihefe  clafTes  the  Greeks  called  categories,  and  the 
Latins  predicaments. 

Ariftotle  made  ten  categories,  viz.  quantity,  quality 

which  are  ufually  exprcOcd  by  the  following  t8i.i»!jf|| 
diflicbt 

Jrhr,  fix,  ftrvis,  ardrre^  rtfrigtrm^  \ 
Run  crat  jiab«^  mt  tunteatvt  ere. 

But  as  the  feries  of  categories  is  entirely  arbitral 
fomc  i.h;l,.iuphcr  ,  think  all  nature  may  be  better  con£ 
dered  under  thcfe  feven  things  j  foirit,  matter,  qunntlr>, 
luMlance,  figure,  motion,  and  reft :  and  others  raalcc  but 
twocateeones,  fubffance  and  accident. 

CATENARIA,  the  name  of  a  curve  line,  formed  i» 
a  chain  or  rope,  or  hanging  frctiv  fmm  two  pmnts  tf 
fufpcnfion,  whether  the  points  be  horizontal  or  not. 

The  wwd  it  Latin,  and  derived  from  ftatam.  a 
chain.  ' 

If  you  fuppofea  line  heavy  and  flexible,  firmly  fixed 
by  Its  extremes  to  the  points  F,  D,  (pi.  XXXV. 6  ) 
Its  weight  will  bend  it  into  the  curve  FAD,  calM  the 
catcnaria,  whofe  lowcft  point  (or  the  vertex  of  the  cum) 
is  A.  From  A  draw  A  B  orrpendicular  to  the  horixoo! 
and  join  the  horizonul  pornts  F,  D.  Now,  in  order  te 
invcliipntr  the  natL;rc  of  this  curve,  wc  are  to  find  the 
relation  bctv/pcn  B  i  or  and  d  i;^  fuppofiRg  the 

B)int  /.  infiKitch  nc.r  to  B,  and  parallel  to  BD;  al|» 
/to  BA.  From  the  principles  of  mechanics,  it  is 
^aia  that  three  powers,  which  are  in  equilibrio,  are  in 
proportion  to  one  another,  as  ihi  t  c  right  lines  parallel  to 
their  refpeftive  direSions  (or  inclined  in  any  given 
angle  to  them)  and  terminated  at  their  mutual  inter- 
feition  i  and  confequcntly,  if  D  d  expounds  the  abfoluta 
gravity  of  the  particle  D  d  (as  it  will  be  in  a  catena 
equally  thick)  then  <//  will  reprefcnt  that  part  of  the 
gravity  which  afts  perpendicularly  upon  D  d,  and  by 
which  it  comes  to  paf.-,  that  (being  hy  the  fiexibiltnr 
of  the  chain  moveable  about  d)  endeavours  to  bring  ii 
felf  into  a  vertical  pofition  :  and  therefore  if  (or  the 
fluxion  of  the  ordinate  BD)  be  conlbnt,  the  a<5lion  of 
the  gravity  exerted  perpendicursrly  upon  the  correfpon- 
dc!U  p.irts  ot  the  catena  D will  be  cnnft.uit,  or  ever,' 
whcic  the  fame.  Let  ihia  atiion  of  force  be  expounded 
by  a. 

Farther,  from  the  above-cited  propofition  in  mecha- 
nics, D  or  the  fluxion  of  the  axis  A  B,  will  expound 
the  force  to  be  exerted  in  the  direftion  dD,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  former  cnik.iv  our  cjf  D  (/,  f  by  which  it 
tends  to  bring  itfcJf  into  a  vrrticjl  pofitio.-i) 'and  is  fuflBp 
cient  to  hinder  it.  But  this  force  arifca  from  the 
gravis,  D  A,  pulling  with  the  direfiion  <f D,  and  b  eoo- 
fcquentiv  (all  the  reft  continuing  as  before)  proportional 
to  that  line  D  A.  Therefore  /  </,  the  fluxion  of  the  or- 
dinate, is  to  /  D,  the  ftuxir,n  of  the  abfcilla,  as  the  con* 
flant  quangty  a,  to  the  curve  DA.  * 

If  the  right  line  DT  touches  the  catenaria,  and  meet* 
the  axis  AB,  produced  in  then  will  DB  ;  JB  T:s 
rf/  :  /D: : «:  DA. 

Now,  ii!  r  -R-T  'o  determine  the  algebraical  equation  of 
the  ciitiian.!,  iLC  an  equilateral  hyperbota  AH,  whofe 
ftnil  axii  AC  =17,  be  defcribcd  upon  the  perpendicular 
A  B,  as  an  axis,  as  alfo  upon  the  fame  axis  and  vertex,  a 
parabola  A  P,  whofe  parameter  is  quadruple  the  axis  of 
the  hyperbola }  then  will  BF,  (making  HF- A  P)  the 
femi-ordinate  of  the  catenaria,  be  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  length  A  P  of  the  curve  of  the  parabola,  and 
the  ordinate  of  the  h)'pcrbo!ai  for  put  AB;sx.  then 
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Bl£=j»  and  BHsv/aTjrT?!}  whcnfe  mh  die  flu&ion 
€rBH=    -jj-tlf     Ag»im  fiDoethepwabobAP 

has  for  its  parameter  J^<7,  BP  wi!!  be  equal  to  y/  J"  u 
whofe  fluxion  np  is  rr  —  '-  wbertfbre  the  fluxion  of  the 

AP  i.  v/i^  +i3=V^»i£±*£; which 


it  equal  to ^*rt**>  M  appean  by  multiplying  both 

riimerator  and  denominator  into  >/2«  + *.!  Ahd  fincc 
H  y  is  every  where  =  A      the  fluxion  of  H  F  ;  that  is, 

mb-t-*/i  will  be  But  we  have  faitheno 

Ibajid  al  ^  =     tl^J^  ^  dwrcfore  i/  (tbe  fluxion  of 

BF.  the  otdinate  in  tbe  eattoani)  s     \  ' 

and  conftqvemly  cite  fluxion  of  the  ctirve  AK  (that  Is, 

Ae  fluent  flf  irfikh  wa»  ihewialwrc  to  be  v^aAK-t-'M 
and  tjuarefiwe  AFs£%/'2««+«r«<'  And  It  ia  plaiat  Aat 

die  flaxioa  ef  die  ordiiiate  BF,  or         *      is  to 

the  fluxion  of  the  abftiff*  A  B,  as  the  conftant  quantity 
c,  to  the  curve  A  F,  which  was  the  property  of  the  cate- 
paria  found  above.   If  the  femioonlinate  of  the  catenaria 

be  put  equal  to then    >  r=i-  ^  "V'  t*UAg 

tbe  fluent  of  each  fide  the  equation,  we  (hall  have 

e  X  log.  aa-^  axle's/  2  a  x  +  x^^  =  7,  which  when  jr=0, 
becomes  a  x  log.  a  a,  bvit  then  y  zz  o  alfo  ;  therefore 

tfXlog.  fl<i  +  <7Jif4-flV/  2<J  *  +  •«••*'  — log-  ««  1  J  xlog. 
f±lli^2iE±l?=:  7.    Let  s  be  put  for  the  length  of 


tiie  curve ;  then  s  *v'a**+«^  vid  confiequendy  «s 

CATERFILLAB,  £nrra,  in  zoology,  the  name  of 
the  butteifly-dafa  of  inftfti,  in  their  vqpdle  or  wonn- 
llate. 

It  i»  well  known  that  all  winged  infects  pafs  through 
S  reptile  ftale,  befoie  they  arrive  at  perfection  :  this  great 
change  from  a  worm  to  a  Dy,  or  butterHy,  was  formerly 
cfteenied  a  real  mctamorphufiS  of  one  animal  to  another  ; 
But  later  (lifcovcriei  have  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
embryo  buttcr-fly,  with  all  the  iincamentaof  ill  parent,  is 
<6ontained  within  tbe  external  calett  or  coveringi,  of  tbe 
ibatcrpillar.  When  the  uidildtfd  animal  has  xcqairtd  a 
fufficicnt  degree  of  ftrcngth,  thcfc  coveritigs  are  thrown 
ofF,  and  it  appears  in  its  genuine  or  moft  perfect  form  of 
^  f^y,  or  butter  fly.    Sec  Fly  and  Bl'tter-Fly. 

It  is  necefTary,  however,  before  the  animal  can  get  rid 
«>f  thefe  coverings,  that  it  pafs  through  a  (late  of  re(l, 
called  by  naturaJilts  the  njraiph  OT  cMyftJia^ftate.  See 
the  article  Nymph. 

Whoever  dcfi  i  L  ,  t  1  have  a  more  full  account  of  thefc 
auiimaU  in  their  reptile  and  chryfalis-ftate,  may  coiifult 
the  fecond  volume  of  Reaumur's  Hiftory  of  lnfe£ls. 

CArtft^ltLAn-EATaks,  fmall  worms  bred  frotn  the 
eegs  of  certain  flies,  lodged  in  bodies  of  larger  cater- 
ptlTars. 

CAT£RPitLAR-SHELL,  (he  EiwIUh  namc  of  the  ver- 
rucofe  turbo^  with  a  brood  tnd  dnicflcd  mouth.  See 
'Xvnao. 

CATH^ETICS,  in  pharnucy,  the  laaie  with  (ar- 

cropha;;ous  medicines,  orthofeof  aciniBienaiuir,fervuig 
Co  eat  oiF  proud  fle(h. 

CATHARINE,  or  Kmgkttrfft.  CATitAiiiiit,  a  mi* 
3« 


t:  A  t 

litary  order,  in^litutcd  for  the  fecurity  of  travellers  whd 
come  to  vific  the  tomb  of  this  faint.  1  he  knights  receiv- 
ed, as  a  badge  of  their  dignity,  a  broken  wlircl  with  a 
fword  flaincd  with  biood.  They  took  vows  to  guard 
the  body  of  this  faint,  to  fccurc  the  roads  for  pilgrims^ 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Ghuccl\,  to  obey  their  fupe- 
rim  in  all  thin|;5,  and  fbljaw  the  rule  of  St.  Balit 

CATHARIST^,  in  church  hiftory,  a  bir-tuh  of 
nichtcs,  fo  called  from  certain  purifications  which  they 
were  obliged  to  pra^^ifc:  they  are  alfo  iaid  to  have  ftdd 
it  unlawful  to  eat  fldh. 

CAT-HARPINGS,  iii  nml  aftairs,  ropes  whick 
dravir  in  the  (nrouJs  parallel  to  the  y;.rJb,  th  it  the  yards 
ipay  be  more  eafiiy  braced  (harp  for  a  fide-wind.  Ship" 
■irnk,  p.  107.   See  thi  aniclea  Baacc  and  Ctoat- 

HAUiED.  .  , 

CATHARTICS,  in  m^}ctne,  remedies  which  pfo- 

mote  evacuation  by  ftool.  They  are  the  fame  with  wifitt 
are  commonly  called  purgatives. 

Cathartics  may  bedividcd  into  two  cl.iflcs  ;  i.  The  ec- 
coproiic  or  milder.  2.  The  draltic,  or  rougher.  Scd 
EccoPROTic  and  Drastic. 

They  are  likewirc  dif iJcd  according  as  they  arc  fup« 
pofed  to  purge  bite,  piiuita,  melancholy,  and  feroltties> 
ittto  cholagogues,  piilcgmagogues,  rnclanagb^iieSy  and 
hydragogucs.    Sec  Cholag"(jci'E3,  &c. 

Cathartics  operate  by  vcllicating  and  irritating;  the 
fibres  and  membranes  of  tbe  ftomach  and  intcftin».  Aa 
the  periflalrie  motion  of  the  guts  is  fuch  as  propels  con- 
tinually their  contents,  from  the  pylorus  down  to  the 
redum,  every  irritation  either  quickens  that  motion,  in 
its  natural  order,  or  occafions  fome  tittle  invcffioh  of  it ; 
in  boch»  what  but  (Itabdy  adherei  » the  co'ata,  or  innec 
membranes,  will  be  KKMfened  and  raook  off,  and  carried 
forwani:,  with  the  contents  i  and  being  alfo  more  ajj;:- 
tatcd,  will  be  rendered  more  fluid  :  hence  it  appc^irs  huw 
a  cathartic  baftens  and  increafes  the  difcharge  by  ftools. 
But  tbe  fame  manner  of  operation  carries  its  ciTe^  much 
fanher  in  proportion  to  die  force  of  the  ftiniiulus ;  for 
where  it  is  great,  the  appendices  nf  the  howcls,  and  even 
all  the  vifcera  in  the  abdomen,  wi;i  oy  a  coaunt  of  p-irts, 
that  is,  a  communication  of  nerves,  be  pulled  or  twitch- 
ed, fo  as  to  alfc^  their  refpcAive  juices,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  mteftines  themfelves  afli;£l  their  contents^ 
The  confequcnces,  therefore,  muft  be,  that  a  great  part 
will  be  drained  back  into  the  iniefttnes,  and  make  a  part 
of  what  tliey  dikharge.  Another  way  of  promoiinfr  tiic 
difchargcs  by  ftool,  from  fufion,  is  to  mix  fuch  particles 
with  them  as  prevent  their  running  into  vifcid  cohcfions, 
and  by  degrees  divide  and  break  worn  when  to  conu&i 
whence  they  are  rendered  fitter  to  run  off"  by  the  moft 
convenient  outlets. 

CAT-HEAD,  in  naval  architecture,  a  large  fquare 
piece  of  timber  j  one  end  of  it  is  faftened  upon  the  fort- 
caftle,  the  other  end  arojedto  without  the  bow,  fo  hx  aa 
to  keep  the  anchor  dear  of  the  (hip  when  it  is  drawing 
up  by  a  tackle,  the  block  of  which  is  called  the  cat-block  : 
the  rope  which  palTes  through  the  fevcral  (heaves  of  rhc 
block  is  called  the  cat-fall.  Mscmfi  Tntltifi  «t 
kaUi^^  tge,  p.  iSq. 

CATOEDRA.  among  ccdefiallical  writers,  denotes  a 
bifhop's  fee,  or  throne. 

CATHEDRAL,  a  church  wherein  is  a  bifliop's  fee 
or  feat. 

A  cathedral  was  otmnally  diiFcrent  from  what  it  is 
now,  the  Chriftiant,  tin  the  time  of  Con{bntint,  having 
no  liberty  to  build  any  temple.  By  their  churches  they 
only  meant  their  alTemblies ;  and  by  the;:  ca;hedrals,  no- 
thing more  than  confiftories. 

CATHETER,  in  furgcry,  a  fiftulous  inilrument, 
ufually  made  of  filvcr,  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladdery 
in  order  to  fearch  for  the  ftooe,  or  dUcbarge  the  urine 
when  fupprefTed. 

The  catheter  may  be  introduced  with  much  more  eale 
in  wottien  than  in  men,  as  the  urethra  in  the  firft  is  much 
(hotter,  wider,  and  in  a  (Iraighter  courfe< 

In  both  fexes»  however,  this  inftrumcnt  cannot  be  eafiiy 
pafled,  but  by  one  that  if  previoufly  acquainted*with  thA 
anatomical  (IruiHure  of  the  parts. 

To  prevent  repeating  the  operation  of  paffine  the  ca- 
dieicr  when  the  Mfention  of  urine  will  follow  m  a  fliott 
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titnr,  rr.oJcrn  fiirjreons  have,  inftcad  of  the  common  or 
rigul  c.tl.t  ui  ,  provided  a  flexible  catheter,  madcuf  flatted 
filvcr,  convoluted  in  a  paiticular  riianncr  (as  in  plate 
XXXV.  7. )  to  give  a  continued  paflage  to  tbc 
urine. 

M  !,(■  C.!*,  f^lr^c■(ln  flt  Rrmrn,  ha?  likcwife  :nventrc1  a 
new  ItecJ  grooved  catheter  lor  pertonniog  laljotofny,  in  a 
manner  rerembling  that  of  CeKus,  or  upon  the  gripe,  two 
views  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  aboremcntioned  piatc 
and  figure  -,  both  being  one  third  of  the  fize  whicn  the 
ipftnim;  lit  n'l'-ht  to  b?  nia!r  <'f. 

CA  Tiit  i  Ui,  in  geometry,  line  or  radius  falling 
perpendicularly  on  another  line  o:  lurt  i  c  :  thiss  the  c.i 
theii  of  a  right-angled  triangle  arc  the  two  fides  that  iit^ 
elude  the  right  angle. 

CATHtn  s  ef  IndJtnct,  in  catoptrics,  a  right  line 
drawn  from  a  point  of  the  objcit,  perpendicular  to  the 
feflcilinj;  lino. 

CathETUs  ef  Repahn^  or  ef  tht  Eye^  a  rijght  line 
drawn  from  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the  reflei^ng  Ibtc. 

CATKRI.U8  tf  OUiquttttoHy  a  right  line  diawa  ftt^- 
dicular  to  the  (peculum,  in  the  point  of  incidence  or  re- 
fledKon. 

C"  \  I  ill  I  t  ^,  "n  architcilurc,  a  perpendicular  line,  fup- 
pot>  i  to  pal.  tl.M  i:  h  t^ke  middle  of  a  cylindrical  body,  as 
a  balulUr,  coluain,  &c. 

In  the  Jonic  capiut,  the  caihetui  a  «  perpendicular 
line  paifiiig  througli  the  middte  .of  the  eye  of  th«  vo- 
lute. 

CATHOLIC,  in  a  general  ienfe,  denotei  any  thing 
that  is  univerfat  or  general. 
CATMOirc  Chitrch.  The  rift  of  herefiei  induced 

the  primitive  Cnnltijn  church  to  ffjitiL  to  tA  '!"  th  ip- 
pcllation  of  Catholic,  being  a  c li.uaCicullic  r»  Jiltin- 
guifli  it  from  r.ll  fccts,  who,  though  they  hr.d  j>arcy 
names,  fomctimes  (hchcrcd  thcmlclves  under  the  name 
of  Chriiiians. 

The  Romilh  church  diAinguiflies  itfelf  now  by  the 
name  of  Caiholic,  in  oppofition  tu  all  thofrwho  have  fe- 
par.utd  Irnm  hir  fommunion,  and  whom  (]"■  c<  nfuUr;  as 
only  heretics  and  fthifmaccs,  ind  hcrfcil  only  as  the  true 
and  Chriflian  church.  In  the  ftnc't  (enf<  of  the  word, 
there  is  no  Catholic  chunh  in  being  i  that  Of  no  uni- 
vcrfal  Chrlftian  community. 

Catholic  Ku  o,  a  t  tic  wiij  i  li.uh  been  hcreditar} 
to  the  kin^'  ol  Spdn  cvtr  fincc  Alphonfus,  who  having 
gained  fever;*!  victories  r  vM"  the  Saracens,  and  re-ella- 
blilhed  the  Chriftian  faith  in  Spain,  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Caih'>)tc.  Some  (ay  it  was  in  the  time  oF 
Ferdinand  md  If^hella. 

CA  I  HOLiCuN,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  U»ft  pur- 
gative ekctiiary,fo  calUd,  a«  being  fuppofed  an  univerfal 
purger  of  all  humours. 

CATKIN,  or  Katkiv,  the  lame  witK  an  amentace* 
nus  flowtr.    Sec  Amen  l  ACf  oi's. 

CA  ri>IN,  am  "Mg  furgccn:;,  a  kiii:c  for  cutting  off 
corrupted  rartf.  of  the  body. 

CA'i  OCitE,  or  Catockus.  in  medicine,  a  difeafe 
by  which  the  patient  is  rendered,  in  an  inflant,  as  im- 
moveable as  a  il.ituc,  without  eitlu  r  fcnfc  or  motion,  and 
ctJiitinues  in  the  i>.mc  pofture  he  was  in  at  the  moment 
he  was  Ici/.c-J.  The  pfi'ximJtc  caufi'  fit  tii;i  diltafe  is 
the  i.nniohilicv  of  the  cani:nun  I'enl'ory,  >rom  the  time  of 
tht  iirll  alt-ik,,  and  therefore  h  an  abfolute  icll  of  the 
blood  in  the  brain,  of  the  j;land5  of  the  brain,  and  of  all 
Us  emiOorjes.  Thi*  difcafe  is  generally  preceded  by  ob- 
Hinatc  iiKerniitting  fevers;  by  a  dry,  lean,  melancholy 
tciriiKr.iment  of  bo.ly  ;  by  a  rcti  ntion  of  the  mcnfes  and 
liaemorrho;d>  ;  by  I'l-ddt-n  Irightsj  by  a  profound,  con 
Pant,  and  Axed  mrdit.ition  ononefubjeA.  It  is  often 
cured  bjr  exciting  a  copious  hemorrhage  from  the  nofe ; 
bur  tl'.fpar'.i  uli'.r  method  of  cure  i>  various,  aceording  to 
the  difiercnt  taufes:  the  patient  fhould  be  excited  with 
things  ih.it  ritt.i  ly  [ii  ilcc  rhc  fcnics,  (uch  as  light,  noife, 
nimularin;_r  t:ii!i^>,  v.<btile  falts,  pain,  fri^ion,  continual 
n;ric:itiotis  hy  p<  )ii.o'in2  the  menftru^  flux,  llernuia- 
toricL.,  ;i;;d  -.-r;^  v.ci,  by  Uiftcrs,  by  ilTues^by  utons,  by  a 
ino!ile;iin:>  .i,.-t. 

It  illdurn  Ch  iracs  to  any  other  diftafc,  and  foniPtinies 
it  has  been  fucceedcd  bj^  an  epiieply,  convuliions,  mad- 
nef$,  or  an  atropl}?,  which  have  ended  in  death.  J 
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CATOPTRICS,  th?.t  p.irt  of  optics  that  treats  of  re- 
flex Vittun,  and  cxpUiiti.  the  Jaws  and  properties  of  re- 
flc<3ion,  chiefly  founded  upon  this  truth,  that  the  angle 
of  relledion  i>  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence ; 
and  from  thence  deducing  the  magnitudes,  fhapes,  and 
fituations  of  the  ap,n.,irances  <  f  ubjcdls  feen  by  the  re- 
flexion of  polifhcd  iurfacc^  and  particularly  plane,  fpbe* 
rical,  conical,  and  cylindrical  ones ;  but  this  dofirinc 
bein^  a  part  of  optics,  fee  the  article  Umcs. 

CAToprarc  CtsTtiLA,  a  machine,  or  apperatuf, 
whereby  fmall  bndie-s  arc  rcp'-r-  '  r  yr'f.T.cly  I.ir.re,  .'.r4 
near  ones  extrcmelv  wiJc  airj  ditruitu  through  a  vaft 
tpace,  -,:i]d  other  agreeable  phznomena,  by  meailS  of 
mirrors,  diipolicd  by  the  Jaws  of  catopuics,  in  the  corw 
cavity  of  a  kind  of  cheft. 

Of  thcfc  there  are  various  kinds  accommodatrri  ro  the 
various  intentions  of  the  artificer;  fome  multiply  ob- 
jc>;t .,  lomr  dii'form  them,  foine  tnagnifv,  Sic. 

Catoptric  Dial,  a  dial  that  exhibits  ohjccls  by 
reflected  rayf.   Sec  the  article  RtnEcrtNO  Dial. 

Catoptic  TctaacoFli  a  tclefcope  that  exhibits 
objids  by  refle&ion.   See  the  article  REFLEcriNc  Te. 

LtSCOPR. 

CA  I  TLE,  Pttt'O,  an  order  of  ouadrupeds,  for  the 
charaftcrs  of  wllich,  fee  the  article  Pecora. 

Uiatk  Cat-^i,  the  fame  with  the  ox-kind.  See  the 
article  Bos. 

CAl  US-PARDUS,  or  CATtr-;  AToKTAKua,  in  too. 

log).    Sec  the  article  Cat  ef  thr  Afountaiit. 

CAVA,  or  Vfna  Cava,  in  anatomy,  a  vein  ariluig 
with  a  large  fuus  from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart* 
:t  there  fend*  out  1  vein  to  the  heart  ttfcif,  called  the  co* 

'onary  v«'in,  and  1$  dividrd  info  two  trunks,  a  fuperior 
and  rui  interior;  from  the  lupcrior  trunk  «»f  th^' vena  cava 
tncre  ai  k  the  following  veins  ;  the  azygos,  the  broncbialy 
(tie  mediattinal,  the  fupcrior  diaphragmatic,  and  the  fub« 
cLvians :  the  inferior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  is  remark' 
able  for  the  valves,  and  frtm^this  arife  thr  diaphragma- 
tic, or  interior  phrenic  veins,  the  rctnal  veins,  the  fper- 
matic,  the  lacra,  and  the  iliaCS.  See  VxtW, and  each  of 
thefe  under  its  proper  heail. 

CAVALILR,  in  fortmcation,  an  elevation  of  caith. 


of  different,  flupe«t  iituated 


ly  in  the  gorge  of  a 


baftton,  bordered  with  a  parapti,  and  cut  into  nu>rc  or 
Il  T^  cinbrafureiy  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 

valicr. 

Cavaliers  arc  a  double  defence  for  the  faces  of  the  op- 
pofite  baftion  :  they  defend  the  ditch,  break  the  bcftegcrs 
galleries,  command  the  travetfes  in  dry  moats,  fcour  the 
aliant  angle  of  the  counterfcarp*"  whrrr  the  behc^crs 
have  their  counter-batteries,  and  iniiMdc  the  cnemits 
trem  hes,  or  oblige  them  to  multiply  their  parallels  :  they 
are  likewife  very  ferviceable  in  defending  the  breach,  and 
the  retrenchmcnta  of  the  beficgedyand  can  very  much  in- 
commndc  the  intrenehmcnts  miicb  tbeenenqf  nak^  be- 
ing lodged  III  the  baftion. 

Cavalier,  in  the  menage,  one  that  undcribuidt 
horfes,  and  is  pra^^ifed  in  the  an  of  riding  them. 

CAVALRY,  a  body  of  foldiers  that  charge  on  horle* 
hit  k,  and  may  properly  be  cailed  the  right  arm  af  the 
ifmy  :  they  arc  of  great  fervice  m  dirturhing  the  enemy 
by  their  froi]-icnt  excurfitmi,  in  interccptmg  Convoys, 
and  dcllioying  the  country. 

The  cavalry  is  divided  into  fquadrom,  and  encnmp  on 
the  wiivjs  ot  the  army.  Too  great  a  nuniber  of  cavalry 
may  prwe  prejudicial  to  an  army  j  for  as  they  coofume 
a  ^'reat  deal  of  forage,  th<y  may  oblige •  gencial  to  de> 
camp  from  an  .^rivantagrous  poft. 

CAV'AZION,  or  Cavasion,  in  architeftare,  de- 
notes the  hollow  trench  made  for  laving  the  foundation 
of  a  building,  which,  according  to  l^ladio,  ought  to  be 
one  fixth  part  of  the  ht  i,',ht  of  the  whole  builJ  i  jiTr. 

C.^UCALIS,  in  botany,  a  <icnu»  ol  plant«,  the  uni- 
verfal flower  of  which  is  diHorm  and  radiated  ;  the 
proper  flower  of  the  di(k  is  male,  fmall,  compo^  of 
five  inflexocordated  equal  petals;  the  proper  novrcr  of 
the  radius  is  her  in  aphrodite,  and  compofed  of  five  inflcxo- 
cordatid  utitqii»i  pt:ta!s,  the  exieuur  one  being  larger 
than  the  I'  It  .ind  biiid  :  the  frmt  is  of  an  oblato-oblong 
figure,  Itriaicd  longitudinally,  with  rigid  icabrous  briftles : 
the  feeds  are  two,  ebloitgi  convex  on  one  lide  atod  uned 
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with  prickU«  in  order  of  the  ftrix,  and  plane  on  the  other 

CAUDA,  in  a  general  fenfc,  Uenotes  the  tail  of  an 

j:iitiul.    See  the  article  Tail. 

C  \;  i3A  Uracoms,  tlu'  iii-:2or.?-t:i;l,  in  aflronomy, 
the  name  ol  the  moon's  delccnding  node.  Sec  the  wuclc 
NODB.  . 

Cauda  Lkokis,  in  aftranomv,  t  ftar  of  the  fiift  mag- 
ijitude  in  the  tail  Of  the  confldlation  Leo.   See  the  ar- 

tic^-  I.Fo. 

CAVEAR,  or  Caveer,  or  Caviarv,  the  fpawn,  or 
liard  roes  of  Iturgcon,  made  into  fmall  cakes,  an  inch 
•thick,  and  of  an  hand's  breadth,  faltcd,  and  dried  in  the 
fun.  This  fort  of  food  i»  in  great  repute  throughout 
Mufcovy,  bccaufc  of  their  three  Lents,  which  they  keep 
with  a  fuperftitious  exaclnefs  ;  whcukjrc  the  Italians 
fettled  at  Mofcow  drive  a  very  great  trade  in  this  com- 
modity throughout  that  empire,  becauie  there  i$  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  llurgeon  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wolgii,  and  of  the  other  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Caf- 
piaa  lea.  I'herc  is  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  thi*  com- 
modity confun-.cd  in  lulyi  and  they  arc  very  well  ac- 
quiintci^  with  it  in  England  and  France,  where  it  is 
fLcknncd  no  Jcfpicable  dilh. 

1  he  French  and  Italianag^thsctvear  from  Archangel, 
bu:  thev  fcldom  getitatthefirfthand,  for  they  commonly 
buy  it  of  thr  Knglifli  and  Dutch. 

CAVEA  1 ,  in  hiw,  a  kind  ot  proccfs  in  the  fpiritual 
courts,  to  flop  the  proving  of  a  will,  the  granting  letters 
of  admtniftraiion,  &c.  to  the  prejudice  of  ajwcber*.  See 

It  is  :iiro  nfed  to  flop  the  inlHtiitkia  of  m  deifc  to  a 

benefice. 

CAVEATING,  in  fencing,  is  the  (hifting  the  fword 
ftota  one  fide  of  that  of  your  jutver Ciry  to  the  other. 
CAVEDOt  in  oommeree,  a  Portngvele  loi^  meaftire, 

equal  to  27.         Knglifh  inchc;. 

*     CAVLRNU^t,  among  anatomifts,   an  appellation 


S riven  to  fcvcral  parts  of  the  bodv,  on  account  of  tlirir 
pongy  Aru£ture :  thus  the  cavernofa  corpora  of  the  penis 
•Miwofpongy  bodies,  made  up  of  a  number  of  fmall 
caverns  or  cells.  Thcfe  are  the  two  bodies  which  con- 
ftitute  the  penis  ;  they  arifc  diflinA  and  fepwate  on  each 
fide  of  the  olia  pubis,  as  it  w.  rc  tVom  peculiar  thalaini  : 
after  this  they  join,  and,  in  that  original  ftatc,  are  car- 
ried into  the  glans.  If  any  liquid  matter  be  impelled  into 
thcle,  or  if  they  be  inflated,  the  penis  becomes  rigid. 
Thefe  two  bodies  are  alio  teiined  corpora  fpongiofa. 
CAVESON,  or  Cavbson.    See  the  article  Ca- 

VEZON.  _^ 

CAV£TTO,  in  architeaure,  a  hollow  member,  or 
RMiid concave  moulding,  containins  a  qindrsnt  of  1  cir- 
cle, and  having  a  quite  contnnry  effea  to  that  of  a  quaner- 

ronnd.    It  is  ufcd  as  an  orti.init  tit  in  cornircs. 

Mr.  Eclibicn  takes  notice,  that  workmen  confound 
the  cavetto  with  a  fcotia,  but  improperly,  the  cavetto 
being  In  faA  only  half  a  fcotia.  See  the  article  Sco- 

TtA. 

CAVFZON,  in  the  menage,  a  fort  of  nnrbnnd, 
cither  of  iron,  leather,  or  wood,  fomctimes  fiat,  and  at 
other  times  hollow  or  twidcd,  clapped  upon  tliT  nnfc  of  a 
horfc,  to  wring  it,  and  fo  forward  tlic  fupplying  and 
breaking  of  the  horfe. 

An  iron  cavezon  is  a  fcmicircle  or  band  of  iron,  con- 
fining of  two  or  three  pieces  joined  by  hinges,  and 
nii.iinted  with  a  hcad-ilall,  a  throat-band,  and  two  f}r.i|is 
or  reins,  with  ihrrc  rinr? ;  one  rem  pailc^  through  the 
middle  ring,  when  v.c  mean  to  make  a  horfe  work 
jound  a  pillar  j  through  the  two  itde*ringt  we  pa&  the 
two  reins,  which  the  rider  holds  in  hit  hand,  or  makes 
fall  to  the  faddle,  in  wder  to  keep  the  borfe*»  bead  in 
fubje^tion,  &c. 

CAVIN,  in  the  military  art,  a  natural  hollow,  ntto 
lodge  a  body  of  troops  :  if  there  bofftn  to  be  any  near  a 
place  bcfiegrd,  it  h  of  great  ufe  to  the  befiegcrs ;  for  by 
the  help  of  fiich  .1  place  they  can  open  the  irinchc>, 
make  piiices  uf  r.rms,  or  keep  guards  of  horiie,  without 
being  in  danger  of  the  enemy's  (hot. 

CAUK,  or  Cawk,  a  term  ufcd  among  miners,  for  a 
eoarfe  fparry  fione,  of  a  white  colour,  fouid  in  tlie  IcmI' 
See  the  article  S^ar. 


CAUL,  in  anatomy,  a  membranaceous  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, covering  the  gfeiteft  part  of  the  guts,  uluaily 
furnilhed  with  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  j^atxd  under  the 
periionieum,  and  immMiately  over  the  inteftines,  called 
hy  fomc  .luthors  rcte,  or  reticulum,  from  the  number  of 
iiolcj  apfjcaring  in  it,  Mihcii  railed,  and  giving  it  the  re- 
funblancc  of  a  net :  but  it  is  n.oll  trcqueDtljr  ealled  0« 
mentum.  See  the  article  Ouemtum. 

Caul  is  alfo  a  little  membrane,  found  on  fome  chilo 

drcn,  cncompanins  the  head  when  born. 

Sauie  take  this  to  be  only  a  fragment  of  the  membranes 
of  the  fiaetut,  which  geneitlly  bmak  at  the  birth  of  the 
chiU. 

CAULICOLES,  or  Caulicoli,  are  eight  Icffir 
branches  or  (lalks,  in  the  Corinthian  capital,  fpringing 
out  from  four  greater  or  principal  cauls,  or  ftalks. 

The  eight  volutes  of  thi;  urdcr  are  fuftaincd  hv  fotir 
cauls,  or  primary  branches  of  leaves,  and  from  which 
tlicfc  caiiln olcs,  or  K  lTcr  foliagrs  arife. 

CAULIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  planta 
as  have  a  perfe£l  caulis,  or  mm.  See  the  ^rticle  Cav- 
iis. 

CAULII'LOWERS,  in  gardening,  arc  the  produce 
of  a  kind  of  cabbage,  and  have  of  late  years  been  fo  far 
improved  in  £neland,  as  to  exceed  in  (ize  and  goodnefa 
anv  that  are  mind  in  the  reft  of  Europe ;  they  are  in 

fi  i'lin  I  the  months  of  May,  Jtint,  ani!  July,  but  the 
Ikiil  ot  tlie  gardener  can  continue  them  much  longer. 
The  manner  of  propagating  them  is  this : 

Having  procured  fome  good  feed,  you  mnft  fow  it  be* 
fore  the  middle  of  Auguft,  upon  an  old  cucumber  or 
melon  bed,  fifring  earth  over  the  feeds  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thicknefs  :  if  the  wcailicr  i>rovc  very  hot  and 
dry,  the  beds  muft  be  fhaded  with  in.its,  and  he  lightiy 
watered  at  times.  In  about  a  week's  time  the  feeds  will 
appear  above  ground,  and  they  muft  be  uncovered  by 
degrees,  btit  not  cxpofcd  to  too  much  fun  at  fiift.  la 
about  a  month  mort-  tbcy  fhouKI  be  pricked  out  on  ano- 
ther old  bed,  at  three  mches  diftance,  aiui  fhadfd  and 
watered,  when  hrft  traniplanted  ;  but  aitcr  this  they 
muft  not  be  much  watered,  nor  be  fuft'ered  to  have  too 
much  rain,  which  will  make  them  black-fhanked,  or  rot- 
ten in  the  ftalks.   In  this  bed  they  are  to  remain  till  the 


nil  !  lit;  'if'  Oclcjbcr,  wht  ii  they  are  to  be  planted  out  for 
'.he  winter  fealon  :  they  arc  then  to  be  planted  out  in 
rich  beds,  and  thofe  which  are  to  bccri  ly  ripr,  .^.rc  to 
be  Ihaded  with  bell-glafiet,  two  under  each  glaia,  and 
in  February  to  be  planted  out  again :  the  reft  are  to  be 
at  firfl  fct  at  a  qrratcr  dif!:ini.e,  and  tf)  iVmd. 

When  the  cauliiiowrrs  begin  to  fruit,  they  muft  be 
^carefully  WMched.  and  fome  of  the  inner  leaves  muft  be 
'bent  down  over  the  flower,  to  fbade  it  from  the  fun, 
which  would  otberwife  turn  it  yellow.  The  very  ftneft 
of  the  cauliflowers,  which  are  not  IrKilc  and  frothv  about 
the  edges,  and  very  firm,  fttould  be  Uvcd  ti>r  ic  d  ;  and 
the  flower  ftems,  as  they  flicmt  out,  uijiputtcd  with 
fticks  till  the  feeds  are  ripened,  which  muft  then  be 
carefully  gathered  and  dried  for  ufe.  AfiUrr's  Card, 
Dia. 

C.\I  LINE,  in  a  general  fcnOr,  denotes  any  thing 
bi lo[v.!in;'  to  the  csulls OT  ftalk  of  planti.  See  the  arti- 
cle CauIis. 

CAOiiNt  Leaf,  among  botanifts,  that  growing  from 

the  (!a!k  of  a  plant. 

C  AULIS,  among  botanifts,  denotes  the  ft alk  of  her- 
baceous plants:  thi':.,  in  trees,  is  called  Mwdkir,  ortrunk^ 
and,  in  graiies,  mimui,  or  Item. 

CAULKING,  amongft  fbipwrights,  the  aft  of  driv- 
ing a  quantity  of  nakum,  L  e.  old  ropes  untwifted  and 
foftcned,  into  the  Teams  of  the  planks,  or  between  them 
where  they  are  joined,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  water  : 
after  the  oakum  is  driven  very  hard  into  thcfe  feeou,  it 
n  covered  with  hot  melted  pitch* -to  prevent  the  water 
from  rotting  it. 
CAUSA  MATRiMONit  PajELorvTi,  in  common 

law,  a  writ  that  liei.  where  a  woman  |■>i'.  e^  l.md  tD  a  mail 
in  fee,  to  the  intent  he  Hull  marry  he-,  and  he  rcfufcs 
to  do  it  in  a  reafenabie  time,  being  thereunto  required 
by  tbe  woman:  aiyi  in  fuch  cafe,  for  not  pcrfontung 
the  condition,  tbe  entry  of  the  women  into  the  lands  a- 
fsin  has  been  adjudged  lawful, 
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the  hu{banJ  and  wife  may  Cue  this  writ  againft  ano-  Ireal  ciud  ,  as  the  fun  is  the  phjrfical  ctufeof  lieht :  o- 
therwhoouchc  tu  have  martad  her.  ft'^t^rs  dtrfine  it,  tbtt  wlli^  prodllOCt  Hs  dMthf  zjkf^ 


Causa  Nobis  Sicnifices,  io  taw,  a  writ  dirtied  to 
tiie  maror  of  a  town,  ttc.  who  being  by  the  king's  writ 
comiTi'intJed  to  make  fdfin  of  lands  to  the  king's  gran- 
tee, delays  fo  duiiig.  This  writ  requires  him  to  (hew 
caufc  why  he  makes  delay. 

CAUSALTY,  among  mctaphyficians,  the  action  or 
power  of  a  caufe  in  producing  its  eScA. 

It  is  a  difpute  among  the  fchool-philofophcn,  whe- 
liber  and  how  the  caufalty  is  diftinguilrod  fraa  the 
caufc  and  the  tffL-d  Some  hold  it  a  mode  or  mo<hil  en- 
tity, fupcraddcd  to  the  caule,  6ic.  others  contend  for  us 
being  tiie  cauCe  kfetf.  tet  the  article  Cause. 

Causalty,  among  miners,  denotet  the  lighter^  ful- 
pburcous,  earthy  parts  of  ores,  carried  off  in  the  opera- 
tion of  wafliing. 

This,  in  the  mines,  they  throw-  in  hcapi  upon  banks 
which,  in  fix  or  feven  years,  they  lind  it  worth  ihcir 
while  to  work  over  again.  See  Oke  and  Washing. 

CAUSE,  ^au/a,  that  fMm  whence  any  thing  pifo- 
cccJ.v,  or  ]i\  virtueof which  any  thing  is  done:  itftands 
oppofcd  IO  fffid.  We  get  the  iJcj*  of  caufe  and  effedt, 
iajs  Mr.  Lutkc,  from  our  obferration  of  the  viciHitudc 
ot  things,  while  we  perceive  fomc  qualities  or  fubllan- 
ces  begin  toexift,andthatdiey  receive  theircxiftencc  Irom 
the  due  application  and  operation  of  other  beings.  That 
which  produces  is  the  caufe,  and  that  which  is  pro- 
duced, the  cfFtct :  thus  fluidity  in  wax  is  the  c-ffc^t  of  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  which  wc  obi'crvc  to  be  con- 
ilantiy  prodaced  by  the  application  of  fuch  heat. 

FtrJ)  Cause,  that  which  ads  of  itfclf,  and  «if  ita 
own  proper  power  or  virtue  :  God  is  the  only  fifft  caufc 
in  this  fcnfe. 

Setend  Cau.^es,  are  thofe  which  derive  the  power  and 
facultv  of  action  from  a  firft  caufe  ;  thcfe  are  improper- 
ly caJled  caufes,  in  recani  they  do  not*  itiAly  fpealung, 
awl  at  all,  but  are  aded  on  :  or  this  kind  are  all  nofc  that 

We  tcrrn  natural  taufcs. 

Philotbphers  are  divided  as  to  the  a^ion  whereby  fe- 
cond  caufea  produce  their  efTeds  :  fome  maintain,  that 
the  cauialtjr  cutnot  be  produced,  fince  it  ia  that  which 
pmducet :  odien  will  hav«  them  to  aA  tmly  by  their  ac- 
tion ;  but  they  arc  at  a  lofs  fii!!  about  thir  JL^iim  :  fome 
do  not  allow  thai  coipoceal  lublLuiccs  can  pruducc  any 
thing  but  accidenu :  the  fyftem  of  Avifenna  is,  that 
God  ptodueet,  imnicdiately«  a  moil  perfed  fpiritual 
IbbKance  $  this  produces  antMhcr,  lefs  perfect ;  tliat,  a 
third  ;  and  thus  to  thr  ;  which  lafl  produces  all  the 
corporeal  luhflances ;  ana  thofe  corfxjrcal  fubftances, 
accident',  :  as  to  the  manner  of  their  agency,  fome 
mainuin,  that  the  fubftantial  form  of  fecond  caufcs  pro- 
duoet  forms,  and  the  accidental  one»,  accidents  :  others, 
that  forms  produce  other  forms  accidents  ;  and  others, 
that  accidents  alouc  arc  capable  of  producing  accidents 
and  forms. 

Caiifes  are  diftinguilbed,  by  the  fcbools,  into  cfEcient, 
material,  final,  aooloraial, 

MMitiu  Causes  are  the  agent* cnptoyed  in  the  pto- 
du^on  of  any  thing. 

Matirlal  Cai.'ses,  the  fubicfls  whereon  the  agents 
work,  or  the  materials  whereof  the  thing  i^  produced. 

Final  Causes  are  the  motives  inducing  an  agent  to 
nd  i  Of  the  ddign  and  purpofe  for  which  the  thing  was 
done. 

Lord  Bacon  fays,  tlvat  the  final  caufe  it  fo  far  from 
bein.2  fcrviceable,  that  it  corrupu  the  fciences,  unlefs  it 
be  retlrained  to  human  a^lioM  :  however,  continues  he, 
linal  cau  fes  are  not  falfe,  nor  imwotthjr  of  inquiry  in 
metaphyfics :  but  t^ieir  excurfions  into  the  limits  of  phy- 
fical  caufcs  hath  maJc  .1  great  devaftation  in  that  f  r 
vince ;  othcr-A  ifc,  when  contained  within  their  own 
hounds,  they  arc  not  repugnant  to  phylical  caufcs. 

Formal  Cause,  the  cbaiiK  refulting  from  the  a&ion  } 
or  that  which  determines  a  uiing  to  be  this,  and  dtftin- 
ftiifhrs  it  from  every  thingdfe:  thuc,  the  ibul  is  hdd 
tnc  forriiai  caufe  of  man. 

Caufes  are  again  diftinguiflied  into  phyfieid  and 

moral. 


BkjjfiuiCMitM^  thit  which  pvodaces  a  renfiUeoaipo-  |Diaca«itic. 


fical  virtue. 

The  Cartefians  refolve  all  phyfical  cauies  into  o^ 

fional  ones. 

Occafimal  Causes,  therefore,  arc  only  the  occafioni, 

not  the  direftcaufiH  of  their  emOs.  Che  aiticic  Oc- 
casion. 

The  foul,  fay  thefe  philofophos,  is  noeabtetoaaon 
the  bodjr*  not  the  body  reciprocally  on  thr  frjul  :  to  keep 
up  an  fntercourfe  between  them,  Goii,  ou  occafion  of 
the  motion  of  the  body,  imp  i  i1  -  .1  fenfation  on  the  fotd, 
and  on  uccaficm  of  a  fentinicnt  of  the  foul,  imprcflea  t 
motion  on  the  body  :  the  motions  therefore  of  the  fotil 
and  body  an  only  occafional  caufes  of  what  palT  ^  i , 
the  one  or  in  the  other:  thus,  fay  they,  the  ftroki  or 
pcrc  ufKon  is  only  the  occaiional  caufe  of  the  motion 
produced  in  the  body  ftrt»ck :  rt  is  Ood  who  i»  the  dire^ 
efficient  caufe,  &c. 

A/sfW  Cause,  that  which  prodocca  a  real  e&a,  but  in 
things  hnmateriai ;  at  repentance  is  the  caufc  of  lorgive- 
nefs.  A  mnr^f  ranf.-  i'i  iir,  L'.  hncd,  that  which  deter- 
mines us,  liiougli  no;  nci  citariiy  £0  do,  or  not  to  do  anf 
thing  J  as  advice,  intrcatics,  commands,  menaces,  &C  f 
it  »  to  be  obicrved,  that  in  this  fenfe,  a  moral  caaia 
is  only  applicable  to  slice  intelligent  agent:  it  i»  alfe 
obfervable,  that  the  latter  notl.^n  of  a  phyfRal,  as  \»cli 
as  a  moral  caufe,  is  the  moW  ju(l,  clear,  and  diifinci. 

Caufcs  are  again  diftinguifhed  into  univcrfal,  or  par- 
ticular}  principd,  or  inwumental  ^  tool,  or  partial  t 
univocal,  equivocal,  ftc. 
CAtfit^  amigcivjliaai,  the  lame  widlaaim.  Sn 

ACTfOW. 

CAUSEWAY,  or  Causey,  a  maffivc  body  of  ftones, 
ftakcs,  and  fafcines  j  or  an  elevation  of  fat  vtfcout  caitb, 
well* beaten)  ieiviog  eiiher  as  a  road  in  wet  mailby 
P[«oe»t  or  as  a  nrnte  to  main  the  waters  of  a  pond,  or 
present  a  rfrer  from  orei lowing  the  lower  grounds. 

CAUSTICS,  in  phyfic,  an  appellation  given  to  me- 
dicines, of  fo  hot  and  6ery  a  nature,  that  being  applied, 
confume,  and,  at  h  wci^  hum  the  Mntuie  oT the  poiis 
Ithe  hot  iron* 

Catiftics  differ  fttan  cauteries^  in  that  they  perform 

their  cFrfh  ilowt-r,  and  with  Icis  force  and  pain;  they 
are  yfec  ut  eat  off  proud  fungous  flefb  }  they  tlfu  pene- 
trate within  hard  callous  bwlies,  and  liquify  the  ha« 
muurs  i  and  are  particularly  applied  in  abfceiies  and  im^ 
pofthumationa,  to  eat  through  to  the  fuppurated  mttw, 
and  give  it  vmt  ;  foinrtinif^  lii'j  to  make  ifliiei^  in  picts 
where  cutting  ii  difficult  or  inconvenient. 

Cauftics  arc  generally  divided  into  four  forts,  the  com- 
mon flronger  cauftic,  the  common  milder  cauftic,  the 
amiinonial  cadtic,  and  the  lunar  caullic.  ' 

The  (Ironger  cauftic  is  prepared,  by  boilirifj  eo  a  fomth 
part  any  quantity  of  the  lees  of  almond-foip,  adJing 
time,  that  has  been  kept  in  a  vcflel  pretty  clofc«ftopt  for 
feveral  moiuhs ;  the  lime  is  to  be  added  till  ali  the  li- 
quor is  abforbed,  and  the  whole  reduced  10  a  pafte, 
which  is  to  be  icept  in  a  veflel  well  ftopt. 

Thectmimon  mildercaoftic  is  prepared,  by  taking  equal 
parts  of  Toft  foap,  and  fidh  qtii^-liaM^  and  fwiaing  than 
at  the  time  of  ufmg. 

Theantimontal  cauftic  is  prepared  thus:  take  of  an- 
timony one  pound,  of  corrdtve  fublimate,  two  pounds  ; 
and  lieinf  reduced  feparately  into  powder,  mix  them 
well,  and  diliil  them  in  3  retort  with  a  wide  neck,  in  a 
gentle  heat  of  faod  \  let  what  afceods  into  the  neclc  of 
the  fcMrtbe  cKpofed  to  the  air,  that  it  atay  nm  into  a 
liquor. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  lunar  canflie  is  aa  ttA- 

Idw^  :  [Ji^rtjlv?-  pr  e  fiU  er  by  a  fand-hcat,  in  about  twice 
lii  vvuigiu  ut  aijudtuius  ;  then  dry  away  the  humidity 
[with  a  gentle  fire ;  afterA^-ards  melt  it  in  a  crucible,  tlu^ 
it  may  be  poured  into  proper  moulda,  carefiilly  avoiding 
over  mncn  heat,  left  tlM  matter  AouM  gtow  too 
thick. 

Caustic  CrRVF,  in  the  higher  geometry,  a  curve 
found  by  the  concourfc  or  coincidence  of  the  rays  of  Ji^ht, 
refic^ba  from  fome  ether  cunrc.  Sc  Cataca ustic  and 
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Caustic  GtAss.Es,  the  fame  with  Luin  ng-glafles. 
See  BuRNiNG-Gi.A.^s. 

CAUSUS,  or  Burning-Fever,  a  fpecies  of  conu- 
intal  fever,  accompanied  with  a  rcmarkaUe  inflamiiia- 
tkm  of  the  b[ood«  The  principal  fympioms  are  a  heat 
altnoft  burning  to  llie  touch,  the  breath  extremely  hot, 
a  dryntfs  of  the  whole  (kin,  the  tongue  parched  and 
rough,  and  an  unqueochable  (birft.    See  Fever. 

CAUSWAY,4»rCAUttWAY.  See  the  article Cavsb 
Way* 

CAUTERIZATION,  the  applicition  ofciutenesto 

«ny  part  of  the  body.    Sec  the  next  article. 

Cauterization  wtth  iooxa  is  wotuJcriully  extolled  by 
fomc  ai  the  mo(t  cfFciftual  means  to  extirpate  the  gout; 
but  it  is  at  prcient  in  difufe,  aad  not  without  reafon  i 
ftr*  befidcs  the  acute  pain  which  it  creates,  it  5s  freqtient> 
Ijibund  to  have  little  or  nn  rfYr-^.  TKi;  ^:^!:^^;rizatio^, 
however,  is  (aid  to  be  a:  pc^icja  ;;i  uie  among  the 
Arabians ;  and  the  Japonefe  and  Chinefc  have  it  in  fo 


^reat  cfiecm,  that  it  make*  one  of  their  chief  remedies. 

CAUTERY,  in  furgery,  a  medicine  for  burning, 
Ctttngt  or  oonoilijiirany  folid  part  of  the  body. 

Cautenes  are  dimngutOied  into  two  clalTes,  aAual  and 
potential :  bv  a£lual  cauteries  axe  meant  red-hot  inftru- 
menu,  ufuaJJy  of  iron,  whic^  arc  ai^lied  to  many  parts 
9iid  diferdcrs ;  aad  bjr  peM»tbl  cauteries  are  underftood 
cemin  kinds  of  ooni»diiig  nediciMS.  See  the  article 

CAUSTICf. 

Cauleric-;  h^vp  mznifolJ  ufc5  ;  for  they  not  only  de- 
ftroy  the  dead  parts  of  carious  bones,  remove  cancers, 
fchirri,  excrcfcencies,  carbuncles,  and  mortified  parts  ; 
but  chnr  ve  iOfo  uled  to  make  ifluea  and  CetotUy  to  ftop 
luemornugea  in  wounda  and  Hunitatioos  |  and  lailiy,  to 
remove  an  amnurofis,  epUepfy*  Kiatia»  witbi  paiaa  m  the 
teeth  and  other  parts. 

For  the  right  application  of  cauteries,  various  obferva- 
tioos  are  ncceflary :  i.  The  fixe  and  figure  of  the  cwteiy 
fllDuId  correfpond  to  that  of  the  difordocd  part.  a.  It  n 
neceflary  to  fccure  the  found  parts  from  the  cautery,  to 
prevent  giving  inoce  than  neceflary  pain.  3.  When  the 
inftrumcnt  is  fufficiciuly  hot,  it  is  to  be  applied,  and 
firongly  impreiicd  upon  the  difordcred  part,  till  the  bot- 
tom of  it  appears  found.  To  efFed  this  more  fpeedily,  it 
WiU  bcJieceflare  to  have  fcveral  cauteries  in  rcadinels,  a 
Ctntion  more  elpecially  to  be  obfervcd  in  carious  bones 
and  large  hemorrhages. 

Several  phyficiau&haveobferved,  that  cauteries  have  fuc- 
ceedcd  in  apoplexies  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed. 
But  for  the  put  to  which  the  cautery  i«  to  be  applied, 
there  ate  -varioua  opinions ;  fome  prefer  the  occiput ; 
fome  the  nape  of  the  neck,  between  the  firft  and  fecond 
vertebra: ;  fomc  the  meeting  of  the  coronal  and  fagittal 
<futuresi  and  others  pitch  upon  other  parts.  Miftichcl- 

an  Italian  writer,  averts,  that  no  part  can  be 
w^r  fer  cauterizationt  in  apoplexies,  as  the  Ibles  of  the 

CAUTING-IRON,  in  £atricry,  an  iron  with  which 
famen  cauterize  or  fear  thofe  parts  ofjta  borfe  that  re- 
i^ttiic  burning. 

CAUTION,  Qutit,  in  the  civil  and  Scotch  law,  de- 
■suMt  ranch  the  fane.witb  what,  in  the  law  of  Eocland, 
it  called  hail.   See  the  article  Bail. 

CAUTIONE  Admittknua,  in  law,  a  writ  which 
lies  agsinll  a  bifhop  that  holds  an  excommimK  atvd  perfon 
in  prifon  for  contempt,  after  he  has  offered  fuflicient 
caution  orfccurit]r  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  church.  On 
lecdpt  of  tiiis  writ,  the  JneriiF.wama  the  bifhop  to  take 
caution - 

C/iXOU,  among  miners,  denotes  a  chcil  of  any  ore 
ready  prepared  (vr  refining. 

CAZEMA'I  t,  or  Casematb,  in  foKtificatioa,  a  cer- 
tam  retired  platform  in  the  fiantc  of  a  baftbn,  for  the  de- 
lenceof  the  moat  and  face  of  the  oppofitc  ballion.  Some- 
.times  there  arc  three  (uch  platforms  one  behind  another, 
the  uppermoft  of  which  is  on  the  terreplcin  of  the  bartiun, 
jvhich  makes  the  other  two  be  called  p(tf£ti  bajiif  or  low 
fibces.  They  arc  covered  from  the  enemy's  batteries  by 
aihwork  of  earth  added  to  the  aneic  of  tin-  (h  uldt  r,  of  a 
dtenbirand  femetimes  of  a  fqua7c  form,  called  Ihoalder, 
Ctilfatn,  or  epaulcnunt.    Sec  Orillok,  &c. 

It  ii  very  fcldom  that  cazematcs  are  ufed  now  a-dars. 
3» 


becaufe  the  entrmics  batteries  are  apt  to  burv  the  cannon 
they  contam  under  the  ruins  of  rheir  vaults j  bHides  that, 
Uu:  fmoke  with  which  they  arc  continually  filled,  re  - 
der*  than  infupportable  to  the  cneineers.  it  js  for  this 
reafon  that  the  latter  engineers  make  them  open  at  lOD, 
contentmg  thcmfelvcs  with  fortifying  them  with  a  mI 
rapet.  . 

CAzfiMATS  is  alfo  uOd  for  a  well  with  fevtml  fub- 
to-raneoNS  branches  dug  in  the  palTage  of  the  baftion, 
till  the  miner  it  heard  at  work,  and  air  given  to  the 

mme.  ' 

CAZERN.  Sec  the  article  CAauir. 
CEDAR,  in  botany,  a  large  tree  which  pufhcs  out 
branches  at  thediftance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
Sfo^d'  They  are  large,  and  at  a  diftancc  from  c  ich 
other.  Its  leaves  are  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  rofc- 
mary.  It  is  an  cver-i^rctji,  ,uul  livci  very  long,  but  dies 
as  loon  as  its  top  is  cut  off.  The  leaves  Ibuid  uprifiht. 
aiid  the  ft uic  hangs  downt  that  fruit  is  a  fmalfw 
like  that  of  tije  pine-tree,  except  that  its  rind  is  thinner, 
fnioother,  and  more  open.  Tlie  feed  is  like  that  of  the 
cyprcfi-t'ee. 

There  ure  ftill  fome  cedars  on  Mount  Libanus,  but  ia 
fmall  number,  above  and  to  the  eaft  of  Bibto*  and  Tri- 
poli. There  are  none  to  be  feen  any  where  elfc  on  thofe 
mountams.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  tacre  were  a 
great  IT  ri  more  formerly,  fince  their  timber  was  ufed 
in  io  iiiany  confiderablc  works.  There  are  fomeoedais 
alio  growing  in  fcveral  parts  of  Africa,  in  thellleof  Cy. 
prus,  and  in  that  of  Crete  or  Candia.  Tofephus,  the 
Jcwilh  hiftorian,  aflerts,  that  Solomon  planted  fo  laree  * 
quamitv  of  cedars  in  Judea,  that  they  were  as  numerous 
as  the  fycomore- trees,  which  arc  very  common  m  that 
country.  ' 

Mr.  Miller  obfcrvcs,  that  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
^•cripture  of  the  lofty  cedars,  can  be  no  ways  applicable  to 
tbcltature  of  this  tree  ;  flncc  by  the  experience  of  thofe  we- 
bave  new  growing  m  England,  as  alfo  from  the  teftimony 
of  feveral  traveller  s  who  iiave  vifited  thofe  few  remaining 
trees  on  Mount  Libanus,  they  are  not  inclined  to  grow 
very  lofty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  extend  thdr  branches 
very  far:  to  which  the  allufion  made  by  thepfalmifi  agrees 
very  well,  when  he  isdcfcribing  the  flouriihine  ftatc  of  a 
nation  '■^  They  flull  fftead  thar  branchesJike  the  cedar- 

'  trees. 

T  lie  wood  of  this  famous  tree  is  acooanted  proof 
aga.nft  all  putrcliaion  of  animal  bodies.  This  wood  is 
alfo  faid  to  yield  an  oil,  which  is  famous  for  preferving 
books  and  writings  ;  and  the  wood  is  thought,  by  lord 
IJacon,  to  continue  above  a  thoufand  years  (ound.  Ir  ia 
i;>cwi(e  recorded,  that,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  aC 
Uica,  there  was  found  timber  of  near  two  thoufand  vears 
old.  And  the  flatue  of  the  goddefs,  in  the  famous  Ephc- 
itan  temple,  was  faid  to  be  of  this  matcri.^l  aiu>,  as  waS 
moft  t>f  the  timber- work  of  that  glorious  itruc:turc. 

This  ;nrt  ot  timber  is  very  dry,  and  fubica  to  fpltts 
nor  does  it  well  endure  to  be  faHened  with  naUsi  thetcw 
toi_c  pins  of  the  fame  wood  are  much  preferable. 

1  he  cedar  brought  from  IJarh.idocs  and  Jamai'-a  is  a 
fpurious  fort,  of  fo  porous  a  nature,  that  the  wine  will  leak 
through  It.  Th.  produced  in  New-England  is  a  lofty 
grower,  and  makes  excellent  planks,  and  flooring  that  is 
evcrlafting.  7  hey  Ihingic  their  houfes  with  it,  and  ufe  te 
'".?'[  «"«Wing».  This  is  the  oxyccdrus  of  Lvcia, 
which  Vttruvius  defcribcs  as  having  its  leaves  rcfembJine 
tbolc  of  cyprefs. 

Ba/Iani  Ceda.h,  in  botany,  the  Englilh  name  of  the 
thcobroma.    See  the  article  TKSOBftOUA. 

iniu  Cr  oAa,  a  aamcgiven  to  a  fpedes  of  cupfcfliis. 

See  CurRrssos. 

CEDRIA,  .iinong  phyficlans  the  qum  or  rcfin  which 
iflucs  Iroin  the  ti.d.nr.  lis  good  qualities  confift  in  its  being 
fat,  thick,  tranfparent,  and  that,  when  pooled  out,  it  fatb 
by  equal  drops. 

CEILIKU,  in  arehiteause,  the  upper  part  or  roof  of 
aroom,  bemga  layorcoverincr  of  plaftcr  over  hths,  nailed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  joifis  which  bear  the  floor  of  the 
upper  room,  or  on  joirts  put  up  for  that  purpofe,  where 
there  IS  no  upper  room  i  hence  called  ceiling  joifls. 

Ihcfc  plaftered  cdlijtgs  are  nueh  vied T«  England, 
mote  than  m  my  other  country :  aw  are  they  without 
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their  advantages,  as  thtf  make  the  room  lightfomc,  are 
good  in  cafe  of  fire,  &c. 

CKI.ANDINK,  Che'.idmimt  in  botMiy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Chelidonium. 

CELARENT,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  fyllogifm,  wlicf  'w 
the  major  and  conclufion  arc  univcf  fal  negative  propufi- 
tkuns,  and  the  minor  an  univeriat  affirmative.  Aa 
Cb    No  man  that  is  a  hypocrite  can  be  fnvcd  : 
1,  A   Every  man  who  with  his  lips  only  cries  Lord, 

Lord,  is  a  hrpocrite : 
ftl  »T'  Therefore,  no  m.Tii  u  ho  with  hi;;  lips  only 
dies  Lord,  Lurd,  l^h  be  I'^vcti. 

CELASTRUS,  in  botany,  a  ccnus  of  plants,  wht)re 

coro!1.i  confifts  of  five  t-qual,  oval,  patcDt,  frJTIIc  pct.n^-, 
with  their  ends  tunied  back:  th'-  iniii  is  a  tulourcd, 
oval  capfulc,  obtufely  trigonal,  gibbon ■  ,  formed  of  three 
valves,  and  containing  three  cells,  in  each  of  whkh  are 
fmat),  oval,  coloured  feeds,  fmooth,  and  half  covered  by 
a  calyptra,  which  is  alfo  coloured,  and  Jiatan  untfluai 
rim,  divided  into  four  fcgmcnta. 

CELLRITY,  in  mechanics,  die  fwiftnefioranybody 
in  motion. 

It  !•  alfo  defined  to  be  an  aliccticn  of  oiotiM,  by  which 
any  moveable  body  runs  through  a  given  Ipaceinagiven 
time.    See  Veiocity  and  Motion* 

CFI  l-  S  riKS,  in  cluircii-hiftory,  a  religious  crJcr  of 
Chritt:ans,  reformed  irom  the  tiemardins  by  pope  Ce- 
leftia  V,  Their  rules  arc  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the 
fa9t%  xX  the  provincial  chapters,  and  the  eledions  of  fa- 
]>etio/»}  the  Icoond  containa  the  regular  oblervancett 
and  the  third,  the  vifituioa  and  correAion  of  the 
monks. 

The  celeftins  rife  two  hours  after  midnight  to&y  (tia- 
tina :  they  eat  no  flcfli  at  any  time,  except  when  they  are 
fick :  they  <aft  every  Wednei'day  and  Fridnr,  to  the  feaft 
of  the  ex'ltation  of  the  Holjr-croTi }  and  from  that  feaft 

to  Lalkr,  every  day. 

CELIAC,  or  CoELiAt  P.ASMO!*,  a  fort  of  diarrhaea, 
or  flux  of  the  belly,  wherein  the  aliment  comes  away 
'hither  crude  or  chyfified,  infkad  of  excrements.  See  the 
article  CoELiAC. 

CELIBACY,  the  ftate  of  unmarried  perfons,  to  which, 
according:  to  the  do<3rine,  or  at  lead  the  di(cipUne,of  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  clergy  arc  obliged. 

In  the  church  of  England,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  generally  praAilcd  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  age,  and 
in  a  great  meafure  to  the  beginntni;  of  the  twelfth. 

'I  li.i;  cc!Ib.-.LV  !us  no  [i;ttcruc  of  divine  or  apoflnlical 
inititution,  letnis  no  difficult  point  to  prove:  whence  it 
is,  at  firft,  hard  to  conceive  from  what  motive  the  court 
of  Rome  pedifted  To  very  obftiiutely  to  impofc  this  iofti. 
ration  on  the  clergy.  But  we  are  to  oblerve,  that  this 
was  a  leading  ftep  to  the  execution  of  the  projcft  formed 
of  nuking  the  clergy  indepcnJcnt  ol  prmces,  and  render- 
ing them  a  feparatc  body,  ti>  be-  (governed  by  their  own 
laws.  In  efi'ed,  while  priefts  had  children,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  prevent  their  dependence  upon  princes,  whoK 
favours  have  f*ich  an  influence  on  private  nun  ,  but 
having  no  Umily,  ihty  were  more  at  liberty  to  adhere  to 
the  pope. 

CELIDOGRAPHY,  xitX(/»>«<(9/<s,  a  defcription  of 
'the  fpots  vtfible  in  the  faces  of  the  fun  or  planet*.  We 
Jiavc  a  treatife  under  this  title  by  Branchini. 

CELL,  CUlLjy  a  little  apartment  or  chamber,  fuch  as 
thofc   he  rem  the  ancient  monks,  fUUtariet,  and  hemits, 

lived  in  retirement. 

Cell^  arc  lliil  retained  in  divers  monaftertet.  Thus 
the  dormitory  is  frequently  -divided  into  fo  many  cells. 
The  Carthuhans  have  each  a  Arparate  houfe,  which  fcrvc 
•them  as  .1  cell. 

The  hail  wherein  the  Roman  conclave  is  held,  is  di- 
vided by  partitiooa  into  divert  celli  for  the  fcveral  cardi- 
tials  to  lodge  in.       .  ^ 

Cetts  are  alio  the  little  divifions  in  honeycombs, 
which  arc  always  regular  hexa^joiT;.    Sec  C.imb. 

Cells,  in  botany,  the  hollow  places  between  the  par- 
titions in  the  pods,  huflcs,  and  other  feed-vcflcls  of  plants  ; 
according  as  there  is  one,  two,  three,  &c.  of  thefe  ceils, 
the  vdRiel  ia  fiiid  to  be  unilocular,  bilociilar,  trilocu* 
Itti  he. ' 
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Cells,  in  anatomy,  little  bags  or  bladderi  ttborc 
fluids  or  other  oatteri  ate  lodged,  called  lociOl,  oA^. 
lu];p,  &c. 

CELLAR,  the  loweft  room  in  a  houfe,  the  ceiline  of 
wliir'n  i-  Il  vcI  with  trie  furface  of  the  ground  on  wHick 
the  houir  iiands,  or  at  moft  but  very  little  higher. 

As  to  the  fitu.icion  of  ceilars.  Sir  Henry  WottoA  fXys, 
they  oughtj  unlefs  the  whole  houfe  be  ceUared,  to  be  (i- 
tuatcd  on  die  north  fide  of  the  bode,  Mflaodtng  in  need 
of  a  cool  and  frcfh  air. 

CELOSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  confids  of  five  lanccolated,  acuminated,  ereflf,  - 
rigid,  and  permanent  petals )  the  firuit  is  a  globofe  cap. 
fule,  ftilfdiifaded  widi  a  eoiolla,  with  on*  cell  opening  ho^ 
zontally,  and  cootainiiig  ftvetal  rauodilb  cnutrgbiited 

feeds. 

CELSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  theOower  of 
which  is  monopctalous,  with  a  plain  limb  and  rouhdifli 
fegmenta  ;  the  fruit  it  a  roundift  capfole,  comp'i^ed  at 
the  top,  acuminated,  adhering  to  the  cup,  widi  tfMceJl^ 
containine  feveral  fmall  angulated  feeds. 

CE.VIENT,  or  QjtfAZHr,  111  a  genera!  fcnfe,  any 
glutinous  fubftance  capable  of  uniting  and  keeping 
things  together  in  clofe  rohefion. 
^  Cements  require  to  be  of  very  various  compofrtions,  and 
diflrrvnt  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients,  ac- 
cording  to  the  difierent  manner  in  which  tney  are  to  be 
apjijicd,  and  the  fubftances  they  are  to  conjoin  Tlie 
kinds  of  cement  ufed  for  common  purpofcs  pafs  under  the 
denomination  of  due,  fine,  pdbe,  and  lutas.  Sec  Gut» 
Si««,  Pa»t»,  and  Littes. 

The  cement  which  has  been  moft  approved  for*  uniting 
glafs,  chma,  or  earthen  ware,  as  alfo  the  parts  of  metal- 
line  bodies,  wbcic  fodeting  it  not  expedient^  it  cbitt  prt* 
pared : 

Take  two  ottneet  of  good  glue,  and  ftetp  it  for  a 

night  in  difti!lrr<  vtnrjnr    boil  ihnn  together  rh»  nrxt 
day  ;  and  havmi^  iieatcn  a  clove  of  garlic  with  ha<f  ao 
ounce  of  ox- gal  F,  into  a  foft  pulp,  ft  rain  the  juice  thro' 
a  linen  cloth,  ufing  prelTure,  and  add  to  it  the  glue  and 
vinegar.    Take  then  of  fanderac  powdered,  and  tur* 
pentine,  each  one  dram,  and  of  farcocol,  and  madrc, 
powdered,  each  half  a  dram  ;  and  put  them  into  a  bottle 
with  an  ounce  of  highly  refiified  fpirit  of  wine.  Slop  the 
bottle ;  and  let  the  mixture  Itand  for  three  hours  in  a 
gentle  heat ;  frequently  fhaking  it.    Mix  this  tindurfe 
alfo  with  the  glue  while  hot ;  and  ftir  them  wcU  together 
with  a  fKck  or  tobacco  pipe,  till  part  of  the  mcnftaft  be 
evnporatcd  ;  and  then  talct-  the  compofition  from  the  fire, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  When  this  cement  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, it  muil  be  dipped  in  vinegar ;  and  then  melcetf  in  S 
proper  velTel  with  a  gentle  heat }  and  when  Ihxica  are  M 
be  cemented,  it  h  proper  to  mix  with  it  a  little  powdentf 
tri|">'i  c>r  >.  halk  ;  cr  when  p;lafs  is  tO  bc  conjoined,  poir* 
deitd  gbfi!  fliould  be  fubAituted." 

For  the  uniting  the  parts  of  broken  china  or  earthen'* 
ware  veiTela,  as  alfo  glafs  where  the  rendering  the  joint 
vifible  is  not  of  confequrnce,  the  following  compohtioily 
whit  h  is  much  more cafily  prcpaxed,  may  be  fubftitulod 
I  lor  the  foregoing  : 

"  T«ke  an  ounce  of  Suffolk  chccfe,  or  anv  other  kind 
devoid  of  fat,  grate  it  as  fmall  as  ^offible,  and  put  ic, 
with  an  equal  weight  of  quick-lime,  mto  threoottuccs  «f 
(kimmed  milk  :  mix  them  thoroughly  togetber^  tad  ofb 
the  compofition  immediately." 

Where  the  broken  velTcIs  are  for  fervice  only,  and  the 
appearance  is  not  to  be  regarded,  the  joints  may  be  made 
equally  ftrong  with  any  other  part  of  the  glal^,  by  patting 
a  flip  of  thin  paper,  or  linen,  fmeared  with  tbia  cement 
over  them,  after  they  are  well  joined  together  by  it. 
Tl  ,  'hod  will  m.ike  a  great  faying  in  the  cafe  of 
glailcs  employed  for  chemical,  or  other  fim.lar  opera- 
tions. 

Drying  oil  with  white  lead  is  alfo  firequently  ufed  for 
cementing  china  and  earthen-Ware  i  but  where  it  is  HdK 

necelTary  ih';  vcfTels  (hould  endure  heat  or  moiftun^ 
ifinglafs  glue,  with  it  little  tripoli  or  chalk,  is  better. 

The  preparation  of  common  cement  for  joining  aj*« 
bailer,  marble,  porphyry,  or  other  ilones,  i»  this : 

Take  of  bees-wax  two  pounds,  tad  of  refin  one 
pound  i  mix  then,  and  add  one  pound  and  n  hftlf  of  the 

fame 
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Ameklnd  ofrnstter  powdered,  as  the  body  to  be  cemented 
is  compofed  of  {  ftrewing  k  into  the  mdtcd  mixture,  and 
{birring  them  well  together }  and  afcemafdi  kneading  the 

mafs  in  water,  that  the  powder  may  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  wax  and  rcfm.  I  he  proportion  of 
the  powdered  matter  may  be  varied,  where  required,  in 
ovder  to  brin^  the  cement  nearer  to  the  colour  ot  the  body 
on  which  it  n  emj^ed." 

This  cement  muff  be  heated  when  applied  ;  as  muft 
alTo  the  parts  of  the  fubjed  to  b«  cemented  together ; 
and  caie  mtill  be  takco  likewife  that  tbe^  be  tboionghly 
dry. 

when  thta  eompofittoo  ii  properly  managed,  it  forms 
sn  extremcly-ftrong  cement,  which  will  even  fufpcnd  a 
projecting  body  of  conliderable  weight,  when  it  is  tho- 
roughiv  ciry  and  fct ;  and  is  therefore  of  great  ufe  to  ail 
carvers  in  ftone,  or  others  who  may  have  occaiion  to  join 
together  the  parts  of  bodies  of  this  nattliv. 

A  variety  of  compofitionj  are  ufed  as  cements  for  roclc- 
work,  rcfervoirs,  and  other  fiich  purpofes,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  which,  rcpurJ  fhould  be  had  to  the  fituation 
where  they  arc  employed  with  rcfpctl  to  moifturc  and 
drynefs,  as  well  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  bodies  to  be 
coAjoined  together,  or  the  vacttitics  ot  Miires  that  arc  to 
be  made  good. 

Where  n  rrf-a'  q-nntityof  cement  Is  wanted  f-Tcoarfcr 
ufes,  the  coal-aih  mortar,  or  VVclfh  tarras,  as  i:  is  ceiled, 
is  the  cheapcd  and  belt,  and  will  hold  extremely  well, 
not  only  where  it  is  confiantly  kept  wet,  or  dry ;  but 
even  where  it  is  fometimes  dry  and  at  others  wet ;  but 
where  it  is  liable  to  be  expofed  to  wet  and  froft,  it 
ihould,  at  its  being  laid  on,  be  fuScred  to  dry  thoroughly 
hcl'orc  any  moifturc  have  accefs  to  it  ;  and,  in  that  cafe, 
it  M  ill  likewife  be  a  great  improvement  to  temper  it  with 
the  blood  of  any  beall. 

This  mortar,  or  WeUh  tarras,  muft  be  forined  of  one 
part  lime,  and  two  parts  of  welt  fified  coiUaflies }  and 
they  muft  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  being  beaten  toge- 
ther :  for  on  the  perfe^  commixture  of  the  ingredients, 
she  {modne&  of  the  compofition  depends. 

Where  the  oement  it  to  icoain  continually  under 
water,  the  true  tarrat  is  commonly  ufedi  and  will  very 
well  anfwer  the  purpofc.  It  mny  ^c  formed of  two  parts 
of  lime,  and  one  part  of  pialter  of  Paris )  which  Diould 
be  thoroughly  weU  beaten  together,  and  then  tiled  tm- 
-tnediately. 

*   For  the  luting  fliells,  end  other  fuch  nice  purpofes, 

puitv  is  mofl  generally  ufcd  !  but  it  may  be  formed  of 
quick-lime,  and  drying  oil,  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  Imfeed  oil  ;  or,  whvn:  tliL-  >lrviii^  quicker  ib  not 
neceflary,  it  may  be  made  with  iime  and  crude  linfced 
oil,  without  the  drying  oil. 

The  ftone  cement,  prepared  as  above  of  the  beo-wax 
and  refin,  is  alfo  an  extremely  good  compofition  for  this 
purpolc  :  but  rcfin,  pitch,  and  brick-duft,  in  equal  parts, 
melted  together  and  ufed  hot,  are  much  the  chrapeil  ce- 
JOent  for  ThelUwork }  and  wQl  perfimi  that  office  very 
well,  provided  the  bodies  they  aie  to  conjoin  be  per£e^y 
dry  when  they  are  ufed. 

CKMKNTATION,  or  Cjsmfntation,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  the  corroding  of  metul^  in  a  dry  form,  by  means  of 
cbe  liimes  of  acid  lairs. 

'  It  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.— After  the 
.  copper  has  been  feparated  as  much  as  poffibfebycopclling, 

a  ftratum  of  fa!:s  of  about  half  an  inch  in  thicknef^  is 
fpread  in  the  bottom  of  the  cement-pot ;  over  this  are 
laid  thin  platr*  go!J,  then  another  ftraiutn  of  falts, 
and  fo  on  attcrnaieiy  tiii  the  pot  be  iiiied  wtthin  liaU  an 
inch  of  die  brim.  This  being  done,  the  pot  is  covered 
up,  and  cncompaflcd  with  fire,  which  fhould  be  made  gra- 
dually fiercer^nd  fiercer ;  and  in  fixteen  or  twenty  hours 
after  they  have  been  red-hot,  entirely  removed,  that  every 
thing  may  cool  by  degrees.  Then  the  pots  are  to  be 
opened,  the  falls  taken  out,  and  if  it  is  grown  too 
hard,  to  be  foftened  by  a  fprinkling  of  hot  water.  The 
plates  of  gold  muft  be  waflied  in  hot  water,  and  the  water 
rfnewed,  till  it  be  free  from  all  faline  taflc  ;  for  the  falt^, 
together  with  the  metal  they  have  corrodtd,  will  be  con- 
tuned  in  the  plates  of  gold.  The  gold  muft  be  tried  with 
the  Coucb-ftone,  or  fomc  moreceruin  method,  to  know  if  _ 
it  has  the  degree  of  fineneft  required ;  and  if  it  ii  not  pure  j 


enough,  it  muft  be  cemented  a  leauid.tine,  and^ifnc* 
cenUry,  with  ftrongcr  falts. 

CEMETERY,  Cumthrhm^  a  plaee  confeciated, 
fet  apart,  for  buryiAg  the  dead.  See  the  anicle  Cosme* 

TBRY. 

an  expiatory  muLT  that  was  formrrlf 
paid  hv  line  who  killed  another,  to  the  kind.cd  of  thede^ 

CC-1'f.'. 

C£N061't£,  or  CoanoBiTB.  See  the  article  Cob< 

KOBITZ. 

CENOTAPH,  xtyjTtfo/sf,  In  .mtiqulty,  a  monument 
crcfted  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  not  containing  anv  of 
their  remains.  Of  thcfc  there  were  two  forts.  One 
eredted  for  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  honoured  with  fune- 
ral rites  in  another  place  ;  and  the  fccond  fort,  for  thofc 
that  had  nt-ver  obtained  a  j  jft  funt  ra'. 

The  fign  whereby  honorary  fcpuichrcs  were  diftin- 
guifhud  from  others,  was  commonly  the  wreck  of  afhip* 
to  denote  the  deceafe  of  the  pcrfon  in  foine  foreign 
countiy. 

CENSER,  a  facrcd  inrtrument  made  uft  of  in  the  re- 
ligious rites  of  iljc  ancients,  it  was  a  vafe,  containirig 
inccnfe  to  be  ufcd  in  facrificing  to  the  gods.  Tfaeie  la 
the  reprefentation  of  one  in  Montfaucoo'S  antiquities, 
under  the  figure  of  a  flialtow  cup  with  a  ltd  to  it,  and 
chains  running  through  fmall  hanJlcs.  CLnfcfj  were 
likewife  in  ufe  among  the  jews,  as  wc  find  in  i  Kings 
vii.  50.  •*  Solomon,  when  he  prepared  furniture  for  the 
!  "  temple  of  the  Lord,  among  other  things  made  cenfefs 
I  "  of  pure  gold."  The  oenfer  is  alfe  ufed  in  Romidi 
churclies. 

CENSOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  magiflratc,  whofe 
.  burners  it  was  to  reform  the  manne^  and  to  value  tKe 

'  ciiates  of  the  people. 

There  were  two  cenfors  firft  created  in  the  31  i(fl  yeiit 
of  Rome,  upon  the  fenate'a  obferving  that  the  confuls 
were  generally  fo  much  taken  up  in  military  adions,  as 

to  have  no  k-ifure  to  attend  to  private  affaiVj.  At  fii-ft 
thcv  werechofcn  out  of  the  fenatc,  but  after  the  Plebeians 
had  got  the  con fu late  open  to  them,  they  foon  arriffod  at 
the  ceaforlbip.  The  ccn'ors  degraded  fenatois  upon  oe- 
Calkm,  made  the  fx  snKi'S  fmatm^  infpc«^ed  the  manage^ 
mcnt  of  private  families  ri-lati:ig  to  cJucntion  .inJ  ex- 
pcncc  i  and,  in  fhort,  had  autliority  tu  reprimand  and 
forrccl  any  irfei;ularity,  and  to  take  care  that  pirfons, 
bath  in  public  and  private  capacity,  behaved  themfclves 
in  a  becoming  manner.  Cicero  reduces  their  fun^ions 
to  the  numbering  of  the  people,  rhr  rorrc(J\ion  r.nd  re- 
formation of  manners,  the  rfiiinatin;'  the  efTci-^s  o!  each 
citi/.en,  the  proportionitii',  of  tax-s,  the  fupcrintcndcncc 
ot  tribute,  the  cxciufion  from  the  temples,  and  the  care 
of  the  public  places. 


The  office  was  fo  confiderablc,  that  none  afpircJ  to  it: 
till  they  had  pafTcd  all  the  reft ;  fo  that  it  was  lookj  !  on 
ai  furprifing,  that  Craiuis  fhould  be  aiimittcd  cenfor. 
Without  having  been  either  conful  or  prctor.  It  was  held 
at  firft  for  five  years;  biic  Mameicas  iC^Uiits  Aortawd 
tbp  term  to  eighteen  months. 

After  the  cenfors  were  eleAtd  in  the  comitia  centurla- 
lia,  thc-y  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  where  thcv  took  an 
o*tb  not  to  manage  citiicr  by  iavour  or  difafi'cdlion,  but 
to  aifl  equiubly  and  impartially  through  the  whole  coudo 
of  their  adminiftration  :  and  notwithltanding  their  great 
authority,  they  wete  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their 
manapemcnt  to  the  tribuiics  ari^i  ^clt'c;  curulcs.  In  pro« 
cci^  <;t  time,  the  digr.ity  i>t  this  office  dwindled  very 
much  i  under  the  cmjicrurs  i:  funk  to  nothing,  as  iheiV 
m.ije(tics  cngtofiv  J  all  the  branches  of  th.il  jurifdifii<m. 
The  republic  of  V^enicc  has  at  this  day  a  cenlbr  Of  man* 
ners  of  their  people,  whofe  office  lafh  lix  monthT. 

Ce.vsors  ofBaiki  arc  a  body  of  do<^oii  or  others  efta- 
Miflu-J  in  J.vcrs  counti icj  to  examine  all  books  before 
they  go  to  the  prefs,  and  to  fee  they  contain  nothing CO|l- 
trary  to  faith  and  go<)d  manners. 

CENSURE,  a  judgment  which  condemns  feme  book, 
perfon,  or  afiion,  or  more  particularly  a  reprimand  from 
a  (upcrior.  Eccleliaftical cenfures  are  penaltic  ;  by  which, 
for  fomc  remarkable  miibehaviour,  Chriftianc  are  deprived 
of  the  communion  of  the chtiTcht  or  prohibited  to  execute 
the  facerdotal  oftce. 

-CENSUS,  among  the  Ronans,  ms  an  authentic de. 

darationf 
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cl.iration,  made  by  the  feveral  fubjeflj  of  the  rmp're,  of 
their  refpe£Uvc  names  and  places  of  abode,  bclurc  ptopcr 
m^iAntei  in  the  city  of  Kome,  called  ccnfors,  and  in 
the  prarincei  ceoiitcnt  hj  whom  the  fame  were  re- 

Thi  ,  '  'iration  was  accompanied  with  a  ratalr 
or  enuuiti  .tiiou,  in  writing,  of  all  the  clUtcs,  lands 


TUC, 

and 
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a  large  plant,  with  the  Ifu.c  compered  of  oblong  fer- 
ratcd  fegments  fet  in  pairs  on  a  middie  rib»  which  jg 
edged,  in  the  intermediate  fpacet,  with  a  fimted  onp. 
gin  :  the  iblfc  divides,  towards  the  upper.parr,  into  ic- 
»er*l  branches,  hearing  on  the  topj  rouna  loft  kzW 
hcAds,  from  which  come  forth  bluirti  florcii'i,  followed 
by  down  inclofing  the  feeds.   U  i$  perennial,  a  nat  vc  of 


inhcritanci-!i  thc-y  pollclleJ  ;  their  quantity,  quality,  the  fouthcra  paitl  of  JEiUrope,  and  railed  with  US 
place,  wives,  cbildrcn,  tenants,  domeftics,  flavcs,  &c.  " 

The  eenfus  was  inflitttted  by  king  Servius,  and  was 
held  every  Rvc  years.  It  went  through  all  the  ranks  of 
people,  tnough  under  different  names :  that  of  the  com- 
mon people  was  c.illed  ceiifus,  or  luKrum  ;  that  ot  the 
knights,  cenfus,  rccenfio,  recognitio ;  that  of  the  lena- 
ton,  IcAio,  rcleclio. 


Hence,  alfo,  cenfus  came  to  fi^niQr  a  aeHon  who  had 
made  fuch  a  declaration  ;  in  which  fenw  it  wai  oppofed 
to  inccnfus,  a  pcrfon  who  had  not  given  in  bit  ente  or 

name  to  be  rcgiilered. 

The  cenfus  among  the  old  Romans  was  held,  as  is 
commonly  thought,  every  five  years }  but  this  muft  not 
be  taken  to  be  precifely  true :  on  the  contrary.  Dr.  Mid- 

dleton  has  (hewn,  that  both  the  cenfus  and  lucrum  vvc;c, 
for  the  moft  part,  held  irregularly  and  uncertainly,  at  very 
different  and  various  intervals  of  time. 

The  cenfus  was  an  excellent  expedient  for  difcovering 
die  ftrength  of  the  ftate  :  by  it  they  learned  the  number  of 
the  citizens,  how  many  were  iir  fnr  '.var,  .ind  who  for 
offices  of  other  kind;. ;  how  much  each  was  able  tu  pay 
of  taxes  towards  the  chargr*  of  the  war. 

The  cenfus,  accorciing  to  Saimafius,  was  peculiar  to 
the  City  of  Rome.  That  in  the  provincel  Was  formerly 
called  prufeffio }  fut  this  diftinftion  is  not «Veiy  Where 
Obferved  by  the  ancients  themfelvcs. 

CEN  I",  fivjnihcs  I  roperly  a  hundred,  beint;  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  word  centum  ;  but  it  is  often  ukd  in  cum- 
meroCf  to  exprefi  the  profic  or  lofs  arifmg  from  the  fale  of 
any  commodity :  fo  that  when  we  fay  there  is  lO  per 
cent,  profit,  or  lo  per  cent.  loA,  upon  any  merchandize 
that  has  been  foiJ,  it  is  to  be  undcrrtood,  that  the  feller 
has  either  gained  nr  lofl  ten  pounds  on  every  hundred 

Jounds  of  the  pi  ice  at  which  he  bought  that  merchan- 
iae,  which  is  fa  of  profit,  ur     of  lols,  upon  (he  total 
of  the  fale. 

To  gain  tco  per  cent,  or  cent,  percent.  In  trade,  is 
the  doubling  oi  one's  capital  :  to  lofe  50  i>er  cciil.  is  to 
lofe  one  halt  of  it. 

Cent  is  alfo  ufcd  in  the  trade  of  money,  and  figniiies 
the  benefit,  profit,  or  intereft  of  ahy  fum  of  money  which 
is  laid  out  for  improvement. 

Thus  we  fay,  money  is  worth  4  or  5  per  cent,  upon 
exchange  ;  that  is  to  (ay,  it  brings  4  or  5  pounds  pn>fil 
for  every  hundred  pouiias  laid  or  lent  out. 

CtNT  is  alio  UM  with  regard  to  the  draughts  or  re- 
mittances of  mone^  made  from  one  place  to  another. 
Thus  we  fay,  it  will  coft  2  J  per  cent,  to  remit  money 
to  fuch  a  city. 

When  we  fay  that  a  broker,  or  Exchange-agent,  takes 
one  eighth  per  cent,  fee  or  pcrquUke,  for  the  contrails 
or  bargains  that  are  made  by  oisnMana  and  interpoTition, 
it  is  to  be  nnderftood,  that  there  !«  to  be  pdd  to  him  the 
eighth  part  brokerage  of  a  pinin  J,  which  is  2  3.  6  </.  for 
every  hundred  pounds  he  caulcs  to  be  negociatcd.  The 
one  eighth  jie^  cent,  is  commonly  paid  by  both  the  con'^ 
trading  parties  j  that  is  to  fay,  by  him  who  gives,  and  by 
him  who  receives  the  money ;  fo  that  the  brokers  have 
1  ®f  i  i'^''  cent,  for  every  bargain,  which  amount  to  5  j. 
or  i  of  a  pound  lor  every  too/,  and  2/.  10  j.  fur  every 
1000  /. 

C£NTAUR,  or  Hippocentaur,  in  ancient  poetry* 
denotes  a  fabulous  kind  of  animal,  half  man,  half  Korle. 

The  ThcfTnli.ias,  who  firft  taught  the  art  of  brcikinEr 
horfcs,  appeal  ing  on  horfc-back  to  make  only  one  bovJ\ 
with  the  animal  on  which  tbqr tOde»  ^VC  rife  10  the  fic- 
tion of  the  hippocentaur. 

Centaur,  Cfntauruif  in  aftronmn^,  a  conftclL-ition  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphcre  commonly  joined  with  the  wolf, 
and  called  cenlaurui  cum  lup«.  The  number  of  (lars  in  this 
canilcllation  in  Ptolemy's  catHlnguc  are  19  ^  in  Tycho's 
4}  and  in  the  Britannic  cauloguc  ij. 

CENTAURIUM  Mijiit,  great  cenuury,  in  botany, 

t 


in  botany,  a 
'  'ea\  es,<etia 


dens. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  of  a  dark  bhckifli  colour  on  the 
outfidc,  is  internally  reddifh,  an.^  yields,  when  frefli,  a 
juice  of  a  deep  red.  It  has  a  flight  fmell,  not  agrecablej 
and  in  chewiny;  difcovers  a  vifcoo*  fweetnefs  and  rougli. 
nefs,  with  lo  medegree  of  acrimony.  It  is  fcckoncd  aperi- 
ent and  corroborant,  and  fuppofed  to  be  particalariy  ufeful 
in  alvine  fluxes ;  in  which  intention  it  has  by  fome  been 
greatly  recommended,  though  app.trcnily  much  inferior 
to  the  root  whofc  place  it  was  employed  to  fupply,  to  wit, 
the  true  rhapontic.  Amon?  as  it  has  long  ilo«d  diicarded 
from  praaice,  and  is  now  dropped  by  the  oolteges  both  of 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

CMTAVntVft  Mmut,  JeflTer  lUui  y, 
fmall  phnf, with  thrce-rlbbed,  fomcwhat  ova 
pairs  on  the  Itaiks  j  which  divide,  toward*  the  top.  ^ 
feveral  branches,  bearing  umbel  like  cluAen,  oTbridir 
red,  funneUibaped  flowers,  cut  into  fiwe  acute  fcements, 
fbllowvd  by  little  oblong  capfules  fiiU  of  very  fmaii  feeds! 
U  is  7nnM^',  growa  Wild  m  dry  paftnie  gionnda,  and 

floWCf:,  iii  J  uly. 

The  leaves  anJ  tops  of  centaury  are  ftrong  bitten,  of 
fcarcely  any  imell  or  particular  flavour.  The  feeds  alfo 
are  very  bitter ;  the  petala  of  the  flowers,  and  the  rootn 
almoft  infipid.  The  flowerv  fops  are  jjencrally  made 
choice  of,  and  arc  of  confiderablc  cf*imation  m  the  pre. 
fcnt  pra^ice  as  corruborant  (tomachic  hitters. 

The  adivc  parts  of  this  plant  are  difibived  readily  both 
by  water  and  reaified  fpirit,  the  berb,  after  in^on  ia 
fufficient  Quantities  of  cither  menftruum,  reniaining  infi- 
pid  :  infulions  of  the  leaves  in  water  are  of  a  paler  or 
deeper  brownifli  colour,  .icconlm?  as  rhey  aie  left  or  more 
faturated  :  to  reaified  fpirit,  the  frefli  leavea  give  a  dark 
brownifh  red  ttnAdre.  All  thelhltquora  areTaSeieadr 
elegant  bitters. 

Water  taikes  up,  along  with  the  bitter,  a  large  quantity 
of  an  infipid  mucilajnnoui  lubitancc  ;  whereas  reaified 
fpirit  feem*  to  dilibivc  little  more  than  the  pore  bitiv 
part.  Hence,  on  infpiflacing  the  two  ioliitiens  to  M 
fame  confiftencks,  the  watery  extraA  proves  much  kh 
bitter  than  the  fpirituoos,  and  its  quantity  above  four 
times  greater:  according:  to  Carthcufer's  cxncrim-nts, 
an  ounce  of  the  herh  yields  with  water  above  half  aa 
ounce  o(  extras,  but  with  fpirit  fcarcely  half  a  dramar 
two  fcru pics.   jMMf't  Hifittj  tfthi  Mmrit  Altlua. 

CENTER,  or  CntrftB,  in  a  geflnnl  fenfe,  lignificsa 
point  equally  dtftant from  the «Bti«aiciei«f  aline,  figuM^ 
or  body. 

The.  word  is  Amed  ftohi  tbt  Ofeck,  nurtw,  v 

point. 

Center  ef  Aiiranian^  in  the  newaftnmomy,  iaihit 

point  towards  which  the  rcvolvinp^  planet  or  comcc  il 
impelled  orattia^d  by  the  impuife  of  ^rravity. 

CeKTCR  »f  a  Bajlkn  is  a  point  in  the  middle  of  ^ 
gorge  of  a  baftion,  from  whence  the  capital  line  cooH 
mences,  which  ii  generally  at  the  inner  polygon  o^a 
figure. 

CaNTBR  ^»  AMflffiM  is  the  middie  of  a  battalion, 
where  there  is  generally  left  a  fquarephlce  for  hoMingtbe 
cloaths  and  baggage. 

Center  cf  a  Cirdt  is  a  point  within  the  fame,  fram 
whence  all  lines  drawn  to  the  cimimferencc  are  eo  1 1 2 1 . 

CsKTEK  efaOmtStiHui  is  the  point  where  ihe 
diameters  meet. 

Center  cf  a  Dial  is  that  point  where  a  line  drawn 
parallel  to  the  axia  of  the  earth  interftaa  the  dial 
planes. 

CBNTea    an  BISp/it  is  that  point  where  the  tranfvcrfc 

and  conjugate  diameters  ■■^\"r''-^  each  other. 

Center  of  the  Eju.-,'.:,  :ii  the  uU  ailronotny,  a  point  in 
the  line  of  the  aphelion,  being  fo  far  diftant  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  eccentric  towards  the  aphdion*  as  the  fun  ta 
from  the  center  of  the  eccentric  cowai4s  tbeperifaelioa. 
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Cekter  »l  Gramitj  is  that  point  about  which  all 
the  pans  of  «  body,  in  my  fituation,  IwlMice  each 
other. 

This  center  of  gravity  in  bodU*  it  of  the  ercateft  con- 

fcqucncc  to  be  well  underftood,  as  being  the  lole  principle 
of  all  mechanical  motions.  The  particular  properties 
kereof  are  as  fellows :  i.  If  a  body  be  fufpended  by  this 
point,  at  the  center  of  motion,  it  will  remain  at  reft  in 
any  pofttion  indifferently,  i.  If  a  body  be  fufpended  in 
any  other  point,  it  can  reft  only  in  tivo  pnlltinn-,  y'-r . 
'when  the  fjiid  center  of  gravity  is  exactly  above  or  bcJuw 
the  jaid  point  of  fufpenlion.  3.  When  the  center  of 
gravity  is  fupported,  the  whole  body  is  kept  from  falling. 
4.  Becaufe  this  point  has  a  conftant endeavour  todefcend 
to  the  renter  of  the  earth  1  therefore,  5.  When  this  point 
is  3t  liberty  to  defcend,  the  whole  body  muft  alfo  defcend 
or  fall,  either  by  lliding,  rolling,  or  tumbling  down. 
6.  The  center  of  gravity  in  regular,  uniforoi,  and  homo- 

Senial  bodies,  as  (quares,  circles,  ^cmtfltc.  is  the  mid- 
le  point  in  n  line  coone^ny  ^y  tiM»  oppoTitn  points  or 
nngfes.  7.  In  n  triangle  it  u  in  n  line  drawn  fram  an  v 
angle  bife£ting  the  oppofite  fide,  one  third  of  the  length 
diiTant  from  that  fide  or  bafe.  8-  In  human  bodies,  the 
center  of  gravity  is  fitnated  in  that  part  which  .ia  cnUed 
the  pclvia,  or  in  the  mtddlci  l>eMeen  the  hips. 

Jience  the  (blution  of  feriefu  very  cuiious  phatnonefta 
will  rvi(^''nr  with  the  lead  attention,  as  why  fome  bo* 
dies  iland  more  5rmly  on  their  bafes  than  others ;  why 
fome  (land  firmly  in  an  inclined  pofition  }  why  fome  bo- 
dies fall  in  one  manner,  fome  in  another ;  why  fome  ouy 
feem  to  ri(e  white  tbe  center  of  eravity  really  delcendt« 
as  the  rolling  cone  and  cylinder.  Hence  the  form  of  that 
jiarucular  bucket  which  defcends  empty  with  the  mouth 
ilownw.irds,  but  is  drawn  up  full  with  the  mouth  up- 
wards. Hence  alfo  it  appears  that  a  waggon  loaded  with 
heavy  matter,  as  iron,  none,  &c.  will  go  fafiely  on  the 
£do  of  a  bill,  or  rifing  ground,  where  a  load  of  hay  or  corn 
would  be  overturned.  Again,  we  hehce  fee  the  reafon 
■why  no  man  rtanding  flill,  can  move  or  ftir,  without  firfl: 
tnoving  the  center  of  gravity  out  of  tit  place  \  alfo,  why 
we  ftaod  iirmly,  while  the  center  of  gravity  falls  between 
or  on  the  taaJe  line  of  tbe  feet}  and  how  oeccfiiirily  we 
£i]|  wlken  the  center  of  gravity'6]ls  on  ona  fide  or  other 
of  the  fame  ;  with  many  other  paitknlafa  which  itfnlt 
from  this  principle. 

Problem.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  plane  fi- 
gure. Let  A  B  be  the  axU  and  M  N  (pi.  XXX  VI.  i^.i.) 
nil  ordinate  to  it,  and  let  siw  be  another  infinitely  near 
Jldl^i  fuppofe  C  the  required  phrr  of  tbr  center  of  gra- 
•v'ty.  Now  if  the  infinitely  fmall  pi, ts,  as  Mn»»N  of 
the  figure  be  conceived  as  fo  many  weights  appended  to 
the  axis  A  B  at  the  f'cvcrai  points  P,  ^,  &c.  and  the 
point  of  fufpenfion  be  in  A  the  vertex  of  the  figure,  the 
diflancc  of  the  center,  of  gravity  C  from  A,  the  point  of 
fufpenfion,  will  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  divifion 
of  the  Turn  of  the  momenta  of  all  the  faid  mfu^tcly  fmall 
parts  or  weights  M  m  «  N  by  the  fum  of  all  ibofe  little 
ini^  or.  wei^toi}  that  isy  by  the  area  of  the  trimls  fi- 
gure. 

Tberefofe  calling  A  P,  x,  M  P,  y,  P/, «,  the  infinitely 

ftTir4lI  part  or  wcitiht  M  »?»iN  will  be  =  and  the 

fum  oi  thrm  equal  to  (he  fluent  of  7.j  k.  Again,  the  mo- 
mentum of  one  of  thofe  infinitely  fmall  parts  or  weights 
wiU  be  2j[x,  multiplied  by  A  P  (ar)  =  »yjrjr.  The  flu- 
ent of  which,  divided  by  the  fluent  of  ay  i.  will  be  equal 
to  .A  C,  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  ftom  A,  the 
vertex  of  the  figure. 

Example  I,  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  tri- 
angle A  D  E,  (h-aw  the  right  line  AB  {fig.  I.)  bifeAing 
the  bafe  D£  in  B;  then  becaufe  the  triangle  A  BD= 
A.  BE,  each  of  them  may  be  rcfolved  into  an  infinite 
jtuni^cr  of  little  paru  or  weights  M  «/>  P,  P  N  each 
<equd  to  one  another  on  either  fide  the  Imc  A  B  taken  as 
an  axis ;  and  confequently  the  center  of  gravity  C  muft 
|>e  fomewhcre  in  the  faid  line  A  B. 

Kowcall  Afi,«,D£,^i  AP,»,MN,yi  and  draw 
A.  F  perpendicular  to  D  £,  which  call  c  \  then  finee  the 
triangles  AM  N,  AD  E,  arc  fimilar,  A  B  («) :  D  E  (i) 

:  :  AP(jr):MN=^.  Alfo  becaufe  the  triangles  APQ^ 

^  BF.  are  fimilai)  thoelbre  AB  («}.;  AF  (r) ;:  AP 
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r») :  A       ^  And  as  A P  («} :  Aa(^::P> {it) 
Wbeoee  die  monxntuD       will  be  =i 

which  being  di^ 


■  • 


the  fiiient  of  which  is 


vtdcd  by 


2  a' 


3"' 


the  area  of  the  triangle  ADE,  thd 


quotient  will  bel  jr  =  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  part  A  M  N  of  the  triannle  ADE  from  the  vertex  1 
and  fubftitutihg  a  for*,  the  diftance  of  tfic  center  of  gra- 
vity of  the  whole  triangle  A  D  E,  from  the  vertex  Ag 
wlllbe=  ^  AB  (flj. 

Examp.  2.  To  determine  the  center  of  gravity  C  iii 
the  common  parabola.  3.} 

Calling  A  P,  X,  M  N,  J,  Mid  A  S,  «,  and  the  paramfri 
ter p  ;  then  will  p  x—yy,  and  fo  j»  =  \/T^  Whence 
y^—is/ ,\  and  fo  the  momentum  yA'i=jrx  s/ px^— 
P'^  *x-  i,  the  fluent  of  which  is  *  ^*  >r^,  but  the  flucnC 
of  y  i  =  I  *T  area  of  the  portion  A  M  N  of  the  pa- 
rabola I  thetefbre,  dividing  \  p^  by  \  thtJ 
quotient  will  be  |  *  =  A  C,  and  fubftituting  a  for  ar^ 
the  diftance  of  the  «nter  of  gravity  C  from  tbe  vertex 
A  will  be  equal  to  j  of  A  B. 

Examp.  3.  To  determine  the  center  of  gnvity  of  i 
right  cone  and  pyramid.     3ce  plate  XXXVlI./^^.'  i. 

Tbe  center  of  gravity  will  be  in  the  axis  A  B. 

Now,  if  A  P  =  4-,  and  B  C~  -j,  and  A  B  -  (hall 

have  PM=r  And  the  ratio  of  the  ladius  to  the  pe- 
ripheiy  bdng  that  of  r  to ^  die  fiuxieo  of  the  weigh*' 
will  be   ^o*'" 


2  rb' 

confequendy  the  fua  of  the 


and  the  momehtum  of  it 


Sri" 


(divided 


by  die  fin  of  die  wnishta  V-ti->  will  give  us  |  >  =AG« 

^  orb* 

the  diflanee  of  die  center  of  gravity  of  the  part  AM  Pm 
of  the  cone,  and  fo  J  A  B  is  the  dillancc  of  the  centerof 
gravity  of  the  whole  cone  from  the  vertex  A. 

If  two  bodies  A  and  B  (plate XXXVI. /f.  4.)be  con- 
nrdted  toecther,  by  a  wire  or  chain  A  B,  they  will  each 
of  them  attefi  the  odier  by  their  gravitating  on  th.e  line! 
A  B,  and  alfo  every  particle  of  that  line  will  be  affeded 
with  thofe  gravities,  or  be  earned  downwards,  but  with 
an  unequal  force,  ex(  i  pt  c  i. on  which  the  lorre  of  each 
body  is  equal  :  and  fincc  the  force  of  any  body  A  or  B 
arifcs  from  its  Quantity  of  matter  multiplied  into  its  ve- 
locity, it  is  evident  that  one  particle  muft  be  fo  fituated 
atC,  that  B  :  A(::  o:V)  ::  AC  :  BC.  Becaufe  then 
wc  have  B  x  V^  — A  Xt'ziB  X  A  C=r  A  x  BC  ;  or  the  pro- 
duct of  each  body  into  iu  velocity  is  the  fame  at  the 
point  C,  but  n<»  other. 

The  point  C  is  thefe£Mre  called  the  common  center  of 
gravity  of  both  the  bodies.  If  the  diftance  between  the 
centers  of  the  bodies  be  given,  and  the  magnitude  of  each^ 
the  diftance  of  the  point  C  from  either  may  be  thus  found, 
as  B-hA:B::AC-l.BC  (=AB)  :  AC.  Let  A  repie- 
fent  the  eartlu  and  B  tbe  moon,  then  will  A:B::40  :i, 
nearly ;  and  &ice  Afis6o  finnt-dianietert  of  the  earth, 
wc  have  40-f  t :  l : :  fo;  ||= AC  }  and  fince  a  femi. 

diameter  contains  about  4000  miles,  wc  have 


60x4000 


4=:  AC,  from  whence,  taking  one  femi-diametcr 
A  G  =  4000,  there  will  remain  G  V  1854  miles,  for 
the  diftance  of  tbe  point  C  from  the  earth's  furfacc. 

Since  the  earth  and  moon  a£t  on  each  other  by  attrac- 
tion, it  is  evident  they  muft  both  revolve  about  the  com- 
mon center  of  gravirjr  C,  whence  this  point  C,  and  not 
the  center  of  the  earth  A,  is  that  which  the  moon  regards 
in  her  periodical  revolutions  1  and  were  diere  no  other 
bodies  Mi  the  Iwavtns  but  die  Awdi  and  iiieon,i]iiB  com- 
mon center  of  g^aviqr  C  would  be  af  reft,  or  a  fixed 
point.  J 

But  fiace  the  large  body  of  tbe  fun  commands  (by  the 
fatne  power  of  attrMlien)  the  earth  and  moon  to  revolve 
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^tiotrt  itfcif,  it  will  fullow  that  the  point  C  is  that  which 
muft  defcribe  the  circle  (ormagnus  orbi«)  about  the  fun, 
because  no  other  point  ^twecn  A  and  B  can  keep  al- 
wajr*  at  the  fime  diftance  from  ihe  fun,  on  account  of 
the  mutual  revolution  of  thofe  bodies  about  that  point  at 
the  fame  time  they  arc  carried  uhout  the  fun. 

Hut  to  illiiflr.Uf  this  n.if.i  r  t.irtlvjr,  ii-t  S  (p.XXXVH. 
fig.2.)hc  the  fun,  and  CDEF  a  part  of  the  earth's  annual 
orbit,  A  and  fi  the  earth  and  moon  in  her  coniun£)ion  nt  C 
in  her  quadrature  at  D,  in  her  oppofition  at  £,  and  in  her 
lift  quarter  at  F,  during  all  thefe  motions  from  C  to  F, 
it  is  evident  the  center  of  the  earth  dcfcribes  an  irregular 
curve  ADAFy  but  the  center  of  the  moon  one  much 
morefot  U  being  at  very  unequal  didanccs  from  the  fun 
S,  continually  increafing  and  decreafingj  and  that  the 
pdnt  C  h  thtt  alone  which  h  at  an  equal  Aflanoc  at  all 
tFrncs,  and  tberefote  ddcribettbe  dicuUr  orbk  about  the 
fun. 

The  common  center  of  a fyftemof  bodies  m  ^y  he  cafilv 
found,thuS}lcta,A,be  two  weii^hts  hanging  at  the  rixt  AB 
(t>.XXXVl./;.5.>ind  fuppo:e  D  the  placeoTtbeireoinnian 
center  of  gravity,  then  we  have  AD  ^/i  —  DB  xb,  by  the 
property  of  the  common  balance,  whence  AD  :  DB  : : 
^:«,  and  AD-f  DB:  A,D  :  :«4  /  ^  that  is,  AB:  AD 

stt+ttai  djereforc  A  D  =  Again,  let  r  be  an- 

otfier  weight  appended  at  C,  and  let  a  and  i  be  transferred 
to  D ;  then  to  find  the  point  E,  the  common  center  of 
gravity  of  the  three  propofid  v.-cights,  wc  haveCExi 
=:EDxa-H.:EC:ED  :  :  a-i^b .  ind  EC+ED  : 
S  D : :  a+t+t:  t,  that  is,  C  D :  EOT: :  «-f       t,  and 

AE=AJ>-ED=r— ^-^  -  ^q^^j  but 
if  D- A C=C D,  and  CD  X r = A^'- AC  Xr  j  therc- 


  -+* 

ABx'tx*-f  ^-1-^— AkxAr4' AC  x  ti 

_ABxA+ACx< 

t+i  X  fl  +  t  +  'c  a  f  h  -f  f 

In  jhe  fame  manner,  if  p  be  another  weight  befidej  the 
IDrnier,  all  ful^ended  in  cquilibrio  in  the  point  we 

HdMe  ie  appears 

that  the  fum  of  the  produfls  of  the  weights  hv  th  Jr  re- 
rcfpcclivc  dillaiices  from  A  (the  point  ol  furpcnfioti)  di- 
vided by  the  fum  of  all  the  weights  gives  the  diftances  of 
their  common  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  A. 

The  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  nin  and  plan<-t^ 
nOf  be  cifilv  foiiiid  by  comparing  thdr  quantitv  of 
inattcr  and  diitanccj,  thus  ;  let  A  BC  ^ylj.  a.}  reprefent 
the  fun's  body,  and  S  its  center.  Now  itnre  the  bulks 
aiUdiftances  of  the  four  firft  planets.  Mercury,  Venus, 
^he  earth,  and  Mars,  are  very  inconfiderable  in  regard  of 
the  fun,  they  would  not,  if  placed  in  the  right  lir.e  CO, 
remove  the  common  center  of  gr.ivity  between  the  fun 
and  themfclvcs  far  from  the  ci.rin  r  of  the  fun,  fuppofe  to 
I»  But  when  we  come  to  Jupiter,  his  bulk  and  diftance 
give  him  a  conftderablc  momentum,  which  will.  If  placed 
in  the  lame  line  CG,  remove  the  center  of  gravity  from 
I, to  I,  a  point  without  the  furface  of  the  fun's  body. 
Laftly,  if  we  conftdcr  Saturn  placcc!  in  thelineCG  with 
ali  the  reft,  though  his  quantity  of  matter  falls  fliort  of, 

iot  Jiis  diffaince  far  exceeds  that  of  Jupiter,  and  therefore 
is  momentum  will  be  conftderablc  enough  to  bring  the 
vommon  center  of  gravity  from  I  to  K,  at  Aich  a  dilt^ncc 
CK  from  the  fun's  furface,  as  is  equal  to  of  die  nin\ 
femi-diamcter  S  C  ;  or  S  C  :  C  K  :  :  lo  .  j.  Now  it  is 
this  point  K,  which  is  the  fixed  and  immoveable  center 
of  the  fyftem,  about  which  the  fun,  as  well  as  all  the 
phnets,  continually  move.  Bat  the  fun  being  always 
vcrv  near  it,  and  its  diflance  therefrom  varying  with  the 
different  pofitions  of  the  planets,  the  motion  of  the  Jun 
about  the  common  center  K  will  be  very  irregular  .-.lui 
unequal,  while  that  of  the  planets,  on  account  of  their 
great  diftanoe,  may  he  eftccmed  nearly  uniform  and^dr- 
cular. 

If  the  two  bodies  A  and  B  f/i^.  4.)  move  to  or  ftom 
each  other  in  the  fime  r  pht  line  A  B,  with  velocities 
proper  to  their  quantities  of  matter  invcrfely,  tbt  com- 1 
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mor.  center  of  gravl'y  C  will  rt  main  at  reft,  brcaufe  their 
diilances  from  it  will  bv  that  means  be  always  in  theftne 
ratio,  vis.  of  their  mafles  inyerfely,  which  is  the  only 
thMig  Oat  make  that  point  the  center  of  gravity  brtwwn 
them.  But  if  both  bot!><:  move  in  two  different  planei 
either  in  the  fame  or  different  dircdions,  the  renter  «f 
"ravity  C  wo  jKi  dtCcribc  a  right-line,  and  with  a  ve- 
locity of  the  fame  fort  as  that  with  wfatcfa  the  bofts 
themfelvrs  move. 

Ctvm  tf  Maptiiude  11  that  point  which  is  CqnaBv 
diltant  from  all  the  external  parts  of  the  body. 

CENrrn  cf  JVhiicn  is  that  pomt  vt  hich  remains  at Icft 
while  ali  the  other  parts  of  the  body  move  about  iL 

Center  cf  OfdllaUon.    See  Cmttr  «/OsctltATioii 

Center  tfPmifffim.   Sec  Cmitr  c/Percussiok.  ' 

Cbntkk  #/  «  Ptrallebp-am,  or  Pchi^cr,,  the  point  in 
which  Its  diagonals  intcrf 

Center  cfaSf>f>ert,  a  point  in  the  middle,  from  which 
all  lines  drawn  to  the  furface  are  equal. 

Hermes  Trifmegiftas  defines  God  an  intellcauji 
ipin-ri',  wbofe'Center  is  every  w:.<re,  and  circumference 
no  where. 

C1:N TESIMATION,  a  milder  kind  of  militanriiB* 
mniment,  in  cafes  of  defcition,  flratilty»  aad  thel£^ 


when  only  every  hundredth  man  it(Hw«HHn. 

CENTIPi;^,  in  loology,  the  faraewith  the  fcoljM. 
dra.  *SeeSco„'o{>ENDRA. 

CENTNER,  among  metallurgifb  and  aflayer^,  de- 
notes a  weight  divifibie  firft  in  an  hundred,  and  after- 
wards  mto  other  Icffer  parts.  However,  itiato  beeh. 
fcrvcd,  that  the  centner  of  metallorgiils,  it  the  fanKviib 
the  tammatk  hundred  weight  ;  wherein  that  of  aflivers 
IS  no  mora  than  one  dram,  to  which  the  other  parts' aie 
pro  portional,  aad  newthcleft  paft  bjr  tbcmacs  zoo  ft. 

CENTO,  rn  poetry,  a  work  wholly  compoM  ef 
verfes  or  paflages,  nromUcuoufly  taken  from  other  aB> 
thors,  only  difpofed  in  a  new  form  and  order. 

Proba  Palconia  has  written  the  life  of  fcfus  Chrift  in 
centos,  taken  from  Virgil :  Alexander  Rofs  has  done  the 
like  in  his  Chriftiados,  and  Stephen  de  Pleurc  the  fime. 

Aufonius  has  laid  down  rules  to  be  obli:rved  in  com- 
pofmg  cenaoe:  the  piece,  fays  he,  may  be  taken  from  the 
fame  poet,  or  from  fevcral  ;  and  the  vcrfes  may  be  cither 
taken  entire,  or  divided  into  twoi  one  half  to  be  con- 
neded  with  another  half  taken  clfewhere :  buttwoverfes 
are  never  to  be  ufcd  running,  nor  much  lefs  than  half  » 
vcrfe  taken. 

CENTRAL,  lomethiog  relating  to  a  < 
article  CaNTaa. 

Centrai  PifTces.   See  Crr/rj/ Forces. 
Central-Ruie,  a  rule  difcovered  by  Mr. 
Baker,  wberebv  to  lind  the  center  of  a  dtde  dcfigned  «> 
*be  Ranbola  in  as  nmny  points  as  an  equation  to  be 
contirueled 'haib  Kal  roots.   Its  principal  ufe  is  in  the 


r  ai^ruaionofcqaatioos,  andfaefaasajqiJiediti^good' 

fucccfs  as  far  as  biquadratics. 

I'hc  central  rule  is  chiefly  founded  on^  dtts  property  of 
the  parabola,  that  if  a  line  teinfcribcd  in  that  curve  per- 
pendicular to  an;^  diameter,  a  reftanglc  formed  of  the  fcg- 
ments  of  the  inkripr.  [5  rqunl  to  the  rcaangle  of  the  in- 
tercepted diameter  and  parameter  of  the  axis. 

The  central  rule  has  the  advantage  over  Cartes  and 
De  Laterc's  methods  of  conilniAine  equations,  in  tliat 
both  thefe  are  fubjeft  to  the  troobfe  of  preparing  the 
equation,  by  taking  away  the  fecond  term. 

CENTRIFUGAL  Fcp.ce  is  that  force  by  which  all 
bodies  that  move  round  any  othrr  body  in  acUTVC,  cadea" 
vour  to  fly  off  in  every  point  of  the  curve. 

The  word  is  formad  from  the  Latii>,  m/m^  the  cen- 
ter, und/itgiit  to  fly. 

ClWTKIFt;OAL  Machine,  averycufioiis  machine,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Krfkine,for  raifing  w^rer  by  means  of  acea* 
tr ifugal  force, combined  with  the  preffureof the atmofpheir. 

It  confifts  of  a  large  tuhe  of  copper,  itc.  ifl  the  form  of 
acrofs,  which  is  placed -|ierpcadiculartn  the  water,  and 
refts  at  the  bnttem  on  a  pitret.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  is  a  horizontal  cog  wheel,  which  touches  the  cogs 
of  another  m  a  vertical  polition  ;  fo  that  by  the  help  of  • 
double  winch,  the  ^rhoM  nachiaa  i$  laoMd  xowod  with 
very  griMt  ^loeky.. 
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"  Near  the  bottom  of  the  pcrnrn  ^-r- jl-.r  part  of  rhe  tuhi 
]»  a  valve  opcninw  upwards;  nca;  the  two  cxtTemi- 
ti«,  bu:  on  contrary- fides  of  the  arms,  or  crofs  p  "  n: 
the  tube,  are  two  other  valves  opening  outwards.  1  hcfc 
two  valves  a|««  by  tbc^ftance  of  fprings,  Icept  (hut  till 
the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  when  the  centrifugal  velo- 
city of  the  water  forces  them  open,  and  difcharges  itfelf 
into  a  ciftern  or  refervoir  placed  there  for  t'nnt  purpofe. 

On  the  upper  parr  of  the  nr^is  arc  two  holes,  which 
tat  dofcd  by  pieces  I'crcwing  into  the  metal  of  the  tube. 
Skfoi«  tiiesntchiae  can  «rodc*  thefe  holei  oinft  kt  qientd, 
and  water  poured  ict  through  them,  til)  the  whole  tube  be 
full  :  by  this  means  all  the  air  will  be  forced  out  of  the 
machine,  and  the  water  fupporced  in  the  tube  by  meaiis 
of  the  vaive  at  the  bottom. 

The  tube  being  thus  filled  with  water»  and  the  holes 
^jftd  by  thdr  fcrew  caps,  it  is  turned  rennd  by  means  of 
the  winch,  whence  the  water  in  the  arms  of  the  tube  ac- 
quires a  centrifugal  force,  opens  the  va!\TS  near  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arms,  and  flics  out  with  a  velocity  nearly 
equal  to  tbat  of  the  extremities  ot  the  fiitd  arms. 

The  above  defcripcion  will  be  venr  eafilv  underftood  bv 
tire  figure  we  have  added  or^  plate  XXXvI.^.  6.  which 
is  a  pcrfpcctive  vicAV  of  the  centrifugal  machine,  creeled 
on  board  a  flnp.  ■    '  . 

A  B  C  is  the  copper  tube. 

»  horisontal  cbg-MiMi;  farnilUell'  iiKtli  tvt^ve 

G^S. 

a  vtrtical  cog- wheel,  furniflied  with  thirtj-fix 

cogs. 

T,  F,  the  double  winch. 

a,  the  valve  near  the  bottom  of  the  iube> 

'■df    the  two  pivots  on  which  the  machine  turnk. 
one  of  die  vilva  iA  the  cntfs-piece ;  the  other  at  </, 
cannot  be  fcen  in  this  figUK,  Iwtag  ott  the  ofhcr  fide  of 
the  tube.  ...  . 

/,  the  two  holes' tbroii^  which  the  intter  it  ponied 
•iiAO  the  machine;  ,  . 

^     tte'dflem,  or  rtrervoil-.. 

^4  r,  part  of  the  ftip's  deck. 

Thediftance  between  the  two  valves  J,  is  fix  feet. 
The  diameter  of  thefe  valves  is  about  three  rnches  ;  and 
that  of  the  perpendicular  tube  about  fcveo  inches. 

TrweToppofe-the  men  who  wbrk'tHe  niacbine  can 
turn  the  winch  round  in  three  feconds,  the  machine  will 
move  round  its  axis  in  one  fccond  ;  and  conft-qucntly  each 
extrehiity  of  the  arms  will  move  with  a  vtr'ocity  of  i8.  8 
feet  in  a  fecond.    Thrrcfor'.  a  column  of  water  of  three 
inches  tiiamctcr  will  iiluc  through  each  of  the  valves  with 
a  veiotnty  of  i8.8  feet  in  a^  fccond  :  but  the  area  of  the 
ap^rtdreoFeach  oftbb'vilves  is  7. 14  inches  ;  which  be- 
ing multiplied  by  the  vcJuc'uy  in  inches  r:  225  6,  gi\cs 
1610.78^  cubic  inches,  the  quantity  of  water  difcharged 
through  orte  of  the  apertures  in  one  fccond  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  quantity  difchartrei!  in  that  fpace  of  time  through 
ti^tfr  the  apertures  is  —  3221.568  inches;  or  1^3294.08 
ciibte  inches  in  one  minttte.    But  60812  cable  inches 
make  a  tun,  beer  mcafuire ;  confequently,  if  we  fuppofe 
thCf  centrifugal  tr?achine  revolves  round  its  axis  mone  fe- 
cqnd,  i(  will  raife  neari^^  3  ttjQS  44  gallons  in,  ope  mi- 
xitilte  ('"Ijilll^this  velocity  is  certriflly  too'great,  at'leaiftin 
b<f'beld  for  any  confidcrahle  time  ;  fo  that  when  this  anH 
other  deficiencies  in  the  machine  arc  allowed  for,  two 
turK  in  a  minute  is  nerirly  the  quantity  that  can  be  raifcd 
by  it  in  one  minute.   And  that  this  computation  is  near 
-^nfc  truth  appears  from  an  experiment  made  on  the  14th 
of  May  laU,  on  board  the  Princefs  Mary  at  Woolwich, 
"when  the  centrifugal  macbKte  was  found  to  exceed  the 
chain  pump,  at  die  rat^  of  nineteen  tuns  and  a  half  per 
haw,  both  being  worked  by  an  equal  number  of  men. 
^OW  a  good  chain-pump  wilhexiraft  fomething  more 
Chan  B  ton  an4«  haliU»«  minutet-or  hbout  for^^f>in.in 
an*  hour. 

It  will  perhaps  he  unneccfTary  to  ohfcrvc,  that  as  the 
water  is  forced  up  the  perpendicular  tub(;  by  the  prcfTure 
ofrbe  atmofptaere,  (his  mlKbihe  cannot  nuM  water  above 
3^1  feet  high. 

CENITIII^TAL  FoacB  is  that  by  which  a  body  is 
every  way  impelled,  or  any-how  tends  towards  feme 
pa<  nt^  as  3  center  4  among  which  may  be  reckoned  gra- 
vity >  whereby  bodies  tend  towards  the  center  of  the  eardi } 
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the  magn'ftical  attmciron  whereby  it  draws  imn  ;  ::nd 
that  force,  wl'.attvcr  it  be,  whereby  the  planets  arc  con- 
tinually drawn  b.^.cic  from  ri^it-lioed 'HMxions,  and  nadcf 
to  moVe  in  curves.  ' 

The  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force  of  .the  fame  ie»» 
volving  body,  in  the  fame  point  of  the  curve  that  it  de- 
fcribcs,  arc  always  equal  and  contrary.    Sec  Ci-htral 
F0RCP5. 

The  word  i»  formed  from  the  Latin,  antrum^  the  cen-' 
ter,  and^rtj,  to  (belt 

CENT&O-BARYC,  in  mecfeamci.  U«  method  ia.> 
vwrted  bf  K  GtildintiRfer'detetarining  the  content  or  ■ 

fuperficics,  or  folid,  hy  mcnns  of  the  center  of  gravity,' 
of  which  :hc  following  ts  a  general  inveftigation. 

Theorem  I.  Let  G  (p».  XXXVn.yl^.3.)  be-  the  cen- 
ter of  cravity  of  the  fpace  ABC,  contained  by  the  riaiht-. 
lines  A  Bj  Be,  comprehending  a  right  angle,' stHf  the 
curve-line  ADC  of  any  kind  whatfoci;  r  1  m  fl,  draw 
GX  parali-l  'j  v  ti  C.  i*^ow  if  we  conceive  the  i^iJ  ipace 
to  be  divid  u  iii:  ..t)  iafunte  number  of  equal  parts,  by 
the  lines  FD,  I'  D,  FD,  &c.  drawn  parallel  toBC| 
then  will  the  fum  of  the  fegments  AFD,  AFD,  &c.  be 
equal' to  the  whole  figure  ABCD'Ai  muhlplisd  by 

Demonnratlon. — Put  u  kn  tlie  number  cf  equal  parts^ 
into  which  A  ii  is  divided,^  the  points  KFF,  kc.  a  the' 
fum  of  the  ordinates  FD,  FD,  FD,  ^>;c.  or  area  of  the 
whole  fjnce,  and  let  th«  parts  AFD,  FD,  FD,  &c. 
wherein  the  fmall  letters  a,  h,  r,  //,  e,  &c.  arc  placed,  be 
reprefentcd  by  thofc  Itrticis  ;  then  B  X  the  diftancc  of  the 
center  of  gravity,  from  the  point  of  fuipenfton  B,  will,  by 
the  principles  of  mechanics,  be  expftflcd  hy 

*«4^^^x*+»^X*+J»— *3Xdiiic.  w     ,  ^ 

"  ■  *  '         i  but 

*  +     f &c. --.«  =  A  B  C 

+  f  +    &c  «-i=AFD  ■ 

fl+i+f-|^</,  &c  it~3=AFD 

Whbnce  the  ftim  of  the  itifinite  number  of  ibgmeiils  I* 

equal  tona  +»— 1  a  Z^  +  w  — 2  Xf-|-i»— 3X  J,  &c.  conti-^,. 
nucd  until  the|M|mbe{of  tarnu  is  a,  and  is  evidently  equal  * 
to  the  above  talue  of  B  X  multiplied  by  Z.  E.  D. 

Theorem  IL    Things  remaining  as  before,  let  the 
fpace  ABC  be  made  to  revolve  about  the  ordinate  BC  a^; 
an  axis,  by  which  a  folid  will  be  formed,  whofc  content^ 
will  be  eqifa]  tp  the  area  of  ihe  iiud  fpfic^,  multiplied 
the  ctrcamftrence  of  that  dide  which  the  center  of  jtfa« 
vity  G  defcribes  durQig->clni«Miire  levohilioik  oif  AoC- 
about  the  axis  B  C.  ' 

Dcmonftration. — ^The  folid  formed  by  the  crrcumvo*  , 
lotion  of  A  B  C,  about  the  axis  BC,  may  be  confidered 
as  made  up  of  the  upright  furfaces  <if  an  infinite  number 
of  cylinders,  whofe  perpendicular  hciclr.s  are  the  ordinarrs 
FD,FD,FD,&c.  This  be  ing  prcmiffd,  Itt  i  tor  cx[)rcfs 
the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  ; 
then  will  the  fum  of  fuch  upright  furfaces  be  equal  to 

2  «flr+n— I  xar4-^w— 2  X  arr-^n— 3  X  irti,Uc.---n. 
But  B'X,  the  dilbnce  of  the  center  of  gtavi^  ffom 
the  ordinate  BC,  is  equal  lo 


na  +  n—i  xJ  +  b 

r 


•2  Xf,  ijlC.  


2  J  whichheiflgBHtti. 

plied  by  ar,  gives  the  periphery  of  the  circle  defcribed 
Isy  the  center  of  gravity  ;  this  again  muUiplicd  by  z,  ihc 
'area  of  A  BC,  produces 

2  ff«r<^ii— ixaAr-i-M-2  X2rr-:l-*-T3;tar(iL&c. 
 :  ^   ■  "  .  xe, 

which  is cettainTy equal  to'ii*«r<f     f  xaf  r-f  n—z  x 

2re'^'A—^>t.ird,  &c.  the  content  of  the  folid  formed  by 
the  rerohinon  ef  ACB  aboiK  the  axis  BC.  j^.  /•.  D, 
'  From'  diefe  tfaeoitms  the  following  corolLirics  are  de- 

duccd. 

Corollary  I.   The  area  of  the  fpace  A  B  C,  muUiplicd 
by  GX  the  diftahce  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  A  H»  1 
is  eottaj  to  the  fum  of  a|l  the.  figments  made  by  dividing 
A  BC  tnto  an  infinite  iiiftnba'' of  equal  p  utj,  by  right-  " 
lines  drawn  panllel  to  A  B. 

Corol.  II.  ]f  the  figure  ABC  revolves  about  the  ab* 
fctfiai  A  B  as  an  asis,  tbe'iblid  b  forawd  WiA  he  eijual  to 

the 
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ActiMoT  tiM  il|Mce  ABC,  multiplied  by  the  ctrcum- 
frrence  <if  that  eirde,  whofe  ndiui  is  G  X,  the  difluce 

of  the  center  of  grav  ity  from  A  H. 

Corol.  111.  Bv'  having  ttic  area,  and  place  of  the  cen- 
tirnf  gravity,  of  any  curved  or  right-lined  fpace  ^iven, 
we  can  cube  the  folid  formed  by  the  circumvolutioo  of 
that  ligMie  about  either  the  ordinaie  or  abfitilCu 

Corn],  Havinj^  the  ma^Tiitude  of  a  fotid,  and  the 

place  of  iti  center  of  gravity  Ktven,  we  can  eaiily  Uetcr- 
mine  the  area  of  the  fpace  by  tne  ciicomvalucion «f  whiob 
the  faid  folid  wa*  produced* 

We  QiM  now  proceed  to  give  fomc  eninplea  of 
IlJe  f)f  the  aforcfaid  theorem§. 

txampk-  I.  Let  ACB  fpl.  XXXVII.J^.^.)  be  a 
given  riiiht-angk'd  triangle;  it  is  icq<lil«d  U»  find  the 
place  G  of  its  center  of  gravity. 

From  G  draw  G  H  and  GI,  parallel  to  AC  and  BC 
refpeflively.  PutBC=jtf,  AC  =  *,  BD=*,  DE 
(parallel  to  AC)  =  y;  then,  by  flmiUr lria»gle»}Wc  have 

^  =  /  i  whence  ^  it  the  area  o^  Ae  triangle  BDE } 

b  X  X  y 

and,  by  ibcorcm  i,  'cxprcffcs  the  fluxion  of  the 
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If  a  quadraot  of  a  cirde  be  fuppoled  to  resolve  .^n 
*er  radtua  at  an  axu,  the  fcilid  fo  generated  »U  b«  » 


2  il 


fum  of  the  fcgmtnts,  wbofc  fluent,  when  x~  a,  becomes 
i  let  this  be  divided  by  — ,  the  i:ci  ui  AC  B,  ihe 

quotient,  via. ,  ij  the  ictjuired  value  of  CHr=GI. 

By  the  fame  way  of  reafcning  we  get  C  I  or  G  H= 

ExaiTip.  II.  Required  the  place  of  the  center  of  gra- 
vity of  the  femi  ApoUontan-ptrabola  ACB.  (/!g.  5!} 

S?r  ";inc  G  tt>  l»e  the  point  fought ^  draw  Gn  ar.d  GT, 
paralld  to  AC  and  BC  refpeflively.    Put  the  ax  s  B  C 
=«,  ordinate  C  A=i,  abfcifs  B  D=.r,  orduiatc  DE=/, 
latus  re&um      }  then  by  the  nature  of  the  curve 
fy,  and  tbcnce  the  area  of  the  indeterminate  pm  KO  B 

s  $  K     M  s^f  wUdif  being  mdtiplied  by  i,  givea  f  x 

1^  Xa-^xx,  for  tfie  auxion  of  the  fna  oF  tlw  fegmenii, 
whofe  fluent  (when        being  divided  bj  die  am  of 

ABCtr^X^*  X(3',  quotes  >  <t=G  H.  Now  in  order 
to  determine  I C  or  GH,  draw  t  M  parallel  to  BC }  ptit 
AMss,  MEcar,  (the  other  parts  aa  belbiei  thai 
^  t(  =r  2  &z  —  KS,  per  pfoperty  of  the  curve  j  whence 

ia  die  flttxioB  of  dw  fpace  AM£,  triwfe 


fluent  >  ,  being  multiplied  by  i,  becomes  fby 

thco.  2.)  the  fluxion  of  the  fum  of  the  fegments,  the  fluent 
of  which  (when  z—h)  bcing'dtvided  by-jtf^  gtvei  the 
valueof  IC  orGH  = 

Examp.  HI.  Let  it  be  required  to  cube  the  cone  form- 
ed by  the  revolution  of  the  fight>angled  triangle  ACB 
(/g.  4.)  about  the  fide'C  B  at  an  axir. 

By  theorem  z.  the  area  of  the  tr^.ui  ■>  A  C  !>,  rr.ulti- 
plied  by  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  whole  radtu*  la  G  H, 
»  equH  10  the  folidity  of  the  generated  cone,  fut  p  =: 

1.3T4S9.  ^  3  di«lbKdity,lnitdie 

faoieIettef»icmttningMinEx.I.GH=  ^  (  whence 

or  it  die  cohiden  required. 

Exanp.  IV.   To  cuibe  a  conoid,  generated  by  die 
ration  of  th;  roionion  psnbola  afeout  iti  abfciu»  «oaS< 
dered  its  an  axis. 

•  Let  the  femi-parabola  ACB  (/i-  6.)  rrprcfent  the 
gjcneiatiog  fpnoe,  BC  the  axia  of  rotation  i  then,  tbinn 
icmainUif  at  ift  the  fecond eianplci  we ftnU  have  6H 

s}^t  whence(by  thee. i.) 1 0^x^x3. 14159= die 

Uidiiy  of  the  geaeraieJ  conoid  1  and  whkh  n  alfo  equal 

tn  ****^'^**  luif  (jmt  conoid'a  ciicnmferibing  cylinder. 

Examp.  V.  Let  it  he  required  to  find  the  phcc  of  die 
center  of  gravity  of  a  femi-circle. 


[efther  ,   ^  ^ 

hcmifphcrc,  and  its  co'r^tent  (putiin'g  r  for  ih'eilJK,^ 
3.14159=/.)  equal  to^  x/rrr,  which  bein^  di»,vjj 
by  the  avMof  dM  quadmst  muldptifd  by  2    give,  11 

for  the  diftance    die  center  of  gravity  of  the  fcmi-ciicU 
from  the  center  of  the  whole  circle,  by  then.  2.  and  ^  > 
is  obvioui  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  femi-circle  ouft 
be  Ibmewhere  in  that  radius  which  is  perpetiili^famj^^ 

diameter  thereof,  it  followa  that  r^^  orr«yhi)G4 

by  the  conftant  fafior  ,5756  is  the  vejfed  fine  of  the  arch 
fubtcnding  the  chotd-line  pafling  through  the  ccam  of 
gravity  of  a  femi-circle, 

£x*mp.  VI.  Let  A  BC  D  6.)  be  a  quadnat  cf 
a  circle,  and  D  £  B  a  curve-line  of  fucb  fint^  thattf  ftoa 
any  point  theieiot  «  £»  £f  »  be  drawn  peipendiculir 
and  LN  parallel  to  A  D,  dien  AD  fliall  be  to  BCDal 
D  F  to  D  C  ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  place  of  X,  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  fpace  ADEB,  ufually  called  the 
quadrairix  of  Nlr.  Tfchirnhaus. 

From  the  point  X,  draw  X I  and  X  U  parallel  to  AB 
»»d  A  D  rdpcdively.  Put  A  D=r,  BCD=^,  D  C=a, 

F  E=y,  ~  rf,  dien  ^sD¥sJ»,  by  the  aboveHBca. 

tioncd  property  of  the  curve,  and  therefore  ^y  c  ii  tiie 
fluxion  of  the  fpace  D£F.  By  the  property  of  iJk 
cirde,  the  fluzion  of  die  areh  D  C  h  cqui  ni 


I » wh«oce ^  —djki  and  confcquentlj. 

e<l">i  to  the  fluent  ofdyi  :  but  to  fiod 
the  neccflary  correflion,  lety=:o  1  then,  as  inthlictrcuiB. 
ftance,  the  fluent  of  dyk  evidently  vanifher*  we  flul 

have— 4/rr=o;  whence  drr—dr  y/r^-f  is  thecor- 
reft  fluent  of  dy  i,  equal  to  the  area  of  the  fpace  D£F, 
which,  being  multiplied  by  dk,  gtvca  idrrk'-iitk 

y/  —yjy  whofc  fluent,  viz.  ddrr-z  —  ddrr^j  or  liJrri 
—ddr^  (when  y=r  and  is  the  ium  of  the  fegmcmi 
bythieo.s.  Let  ddacxpicffMi  be  divided  lqr.the««i<( 
ADEB  Asifr r,  end  die  quotient  ^p^tt  Ae  w 
lueofXMi  anddMBtforeDls-^.  Haiceitipfcn% 

diet  if  A  D  be  divided  in  I,  fo  that  D I :  A  D  :  A  D  : 
BCD,  and  frori)  the  point  1  a  line  drawn  paralici  10  AB, 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fpace  AD  EBA  will  be  at 
fome  point  in  the  faid  line.  Our  next  bufineft  it  10  df 
tcrmine  the  point  X  in  the  indefinite  ri^-line  1 X,  ibc 
(hall  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  tl^e  p  oporrr'  Tpict.  By 
theo.  1.  it  appears,  that  if  the  fpace  A  L>  L  ii  A  be  rsuJe 
to  revolve  about  the  radius  A  D  as  an  axis,  (he  loJiJ  Q> 
formed  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  faid  fpace  multi> 
plied  b^-  the  periphery  of  that  circle  whofe  radius  is  tkc 
righ^lweiA.  Let  the  fame  letters  reoaain  aab«fiB(Ctanl 

dry 

put  »78S4=/»  diea4</x  \y-r^  wiB  be^ioMi 

of  the  indefinite  folid  made  by  the  circumvolution  of 
DEF  about  DF,  whole  fluent,  when  jstr,  will  be  the 
content  of  the  whole  fidid  formed  by  the  foMdm  abtat 
the  axis  AD>  Now, inofdcTto obtain  the fluciitof 41/ X 


=,  put4tfr/sstf,and2rar^jrirsyyt  dieays 


V^r'-y 

^ir  x—xx,y—- 


and  becaufe  irx-xx 


\/  2rx—xj( 

—  yyy  we  lhall  have  rr— 2rar+  x*  =  rr^jfi  wheaie 

X  «| 


r-iF=vV-y%ind>=-  

ihefe  valon  oTy  and  >  in  the  fluxion  of  Am  felid,  aiJ  it 

will  become fl  X  v^77!Ir+7'  x  the  fluent  of  this  nt- 
preflTion  is  evidently  the  area  of  a  part  of  a  circle  wtiaic 

verfed  fine  is  right  fine  %/ jrx — jrx  to  the  radius  r> 
qiultiplied  by  the  conftant  quantity  a ;  therefoft,  vhta 
xzift  the  faid  fluent  becomes  e  into  the  area  of  a  quadfant 

at 
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of  a  dref^  whde  ndlat  h  r ;  that  b,  the  content  of  the 

folid  formed  by  the  rotation  of  the  fpacc  A  DEB  A 
about  th<:  axis  A  D,  will  be  cxprcli'cd  by  xr^i;  but  the 
foiidity  of  the  circiinifcribin^  c\  liiidcr  :s  4,  j :  thcrciore 
it  appears,  th4(,  when  A  B  C  D  A  ii  4  quadrant,  the  iolid 
produced  by  the  circumvolution  of  the  figure  ABEDA 
about  the  axis  AD*  is  to  the  circunifcribing  cylinder,  asi 
I  to  2 ;  which  Iblid  \t  alfo,  by  theo.  2.  equal  to  the  pro- 
duel  of  the  area  of  the  {\y»cc  A  B  ED  A,  bv  the  periphery 
of  that  circle,  whufc  rdjius  is  the  lighc-linc  XI,  from 

whence  XI  is  determined,  aiul  !s  cijual  to  It  has 

been  fhewn  above,  that  the  center  of  gravity  mud  be 
fomcwhere  in  the  ritrht-line  X  I ;  at) J  we  have  now  found 
that  A  H  or  X I  muil  be  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  arch 
BCD;  therefore  the  place  of  the  center  of  gravity  in  Mr. 
Tfcbimhaw'sqiiadnttrix  is  truly  determined. 

the  (bltd  formed  by  the  circomvo- 
hitinn  of  the  fpacc  A  DEB  A,  about  the  other  radius  AR 
as  an  axis,  may  be  catiiy  cubed.  For,  by  the  fccond 
theorem,  it  is  evident  that  the  faid  folid  is  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  Tpace  A  DEB  A,  multiplied  bjrtbe  periphery 
of  the  circle,  whole  ndiiis  is  A I  or  H  X. 

But  to  fhcw  hnw  preferable  this  method  for  nSr -  r  :n 
the  center  of  gravity  of  a  given  fpace,  is  to  the  ^iu.il  u.i, 
of  taking  the  luin  of  the  momentums  we  need  only  ob- 
Icrvc,  that,  to  determine  the  point  I  (D  being  the  point 
of  (uffienfion),  the  fluent  of  yxi  muft  be  round  \  and 
to  hnd  the  point  FI  (B  being  the  point  of  fufpenflon), 

that  of  r—yit.dz—ryt.  J  muft  be  inveftigated.  But  as 
the  fluents  of  thcfe  fluxional  expreflions  are  not  very 
eafily  obtained  by  the  common  form',  it  may  be  ncceflary 
to  fhew  the  method  of  finding  the  fluent  of  the  general 

expreffion  »*  )f  j" }y  wherein  z  is  the  length  of  an  arch 
of  acirckfivliQff  radiu»isr,jrtliefiQe,aiiidxthc  co-Itne 
of  that  ardi. 

Put  As'-f-B»i-i-fCss'-s.|- Ds>-3,  Ac  fcrthc 
fiuent  of  at»  jif  7"^  •  whence  we  have, 

A  a" +B  s:"-M  C^'-i  +  D  z«-3,  5cc.  7 

 o  >  —  O. 

'^V  xf )"  j  -)(■  n  Kvt^—i  K  +  «— i  Bs"  — ia;,&c.  J 

And  by  comparing  tl^  homologous  terms,  we  haw  X  = 
B=«nA«,0  s— n~Bs,f>  =  — n^Cc, 
a— 3D  c»  &c.  bat  by  die  nature  of  die  diclex= 


whence  6  =  !^^!^t  6  = 


X 

n  —  2 .  rCj 


a— i.r.B ; 


—  X 


— « 


itc  tberefine  if  tbe  fluent  of         be  de. 
noted  by       that  of  ^  by  R,  that  of by  S,  that 


of 


S 


be  CxprcfTL-d  by  Q_2«  — nr  R  z'~'  +  ff  .  n—  i 
—  «  .  n  —  1  .  n  —  3,  .  r'  T  5^-5,  5ic.  and 


by  T,  &c.  &C-.  then  the  fluent  of  »  xtyj  will 

r*.  S  x«— » 
lince  }  = 

^-j-  —        by  the  property  of  the  circle,  it  follows  that 

x»  *ff}  =  —  s«  i  .=  

The  content  of  the  foliJ  formed  by  the  rotation  of  the 
fpace  AB£D  A,  about  the  axis  A  B,  is  equal  to  the  area 
of  the  faid  ^>aoe  multiplied  by  the  periphery  of  the  circle 

defcribed  with  the  ra(liii<r  A  1,  as  appears  by  theo.  2.  both 
which  have  already  been  determined,  the  former  being 

Jrrt  and  die  latter  r  —,  into  2  x  3.14159  i  there- 

fore  dr'  j-t  ^  ^  28318,  is  the  conuiu  required. 

But  to  flicw,  by  way  of  illudrating  the  above  general 
inveftigation,  how  the  fame  thinr;  may  be  otherwileob- 
nuiied»  put  •7853  =  i  i  then  if  we  draw  £  N  parallel  to 
AD,  it  is  evi<fent  that  N  E*  X  4  s  x  fluxion  of  N  B,  or 

its  equal  ^sXi  —  J  7.^  x  —i,  will  be  the  lljxion  of  the 
folid  formed  by  the  circun>vuli^tion  of  the  indcHnite  fpacc 
NfiEN  about  the  axis  AB,  equal  to  ^rrj-^  Zdxj^ 
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d'  2.'}  into  4  /.    To  find  the  fluent  of  ibis  CxpreflSon, 

for  n,  r,  and  m,  in  the  general  form,  write  1,0,  and  0  re- 
fpedtvely;  whence jr/;r"^  becomes  j,  and  therefore  Qjr/, 
Q.,r       ^  _  v.y   yj     , , 

confequently  tbe  fluent  of  is  y  s4 r  %//»—/.  Aga in , 
if  we  talce  »=a,  ^  and  m  =  0,  we  fha  l  have  Q^and  R  as 


before,  S  =r  ~ 


\ — —  =—>.".  S  =  ~  7  ;  fo  that 


the  fluent  of  «*  }y  i*ya»  +  ar«  —  a  r*y  § 

and  hence  du  fluent  of  —  r  rj  a  d%j—d^  n*j,  becomes 

7  »*+arss  %/V»— y»— a  r*jri  diis  expreflion,  when  j=> , 

fliottld  entirely  vanilh  1  but  there  is  then  left 

which  is  therefore  the  ncceflary  correflion  of  the  fluent. 
Let  nowysp,  and  we  Jhall  bkve  a  it\  from  which  fub- 

trail  — die  rems^nder,  viz.  %ir*  j— ,  being 

multiplied  into  4},  becomes  the  content  of  tbe  Iblid  made 

by  the  revolution  <jr  the  Tp  xc  ABEDA  about  dic  axis 
A  B,  the  ver/  fame  as  before. 

CENTRONIA,  in  zoology,  the  name  by  which  Df, 
HiU  caiiii  the  tclinui  marinusy  or  fea'tocdge-hog,  or  fea* 
cge  ;  which  he  defines  to  be  an  animal  living  under  the 
defence  of  a  fhclly  covering,  formed  of  one  piece,  and 
furniOied  with  a  vaft  number  of  fpines,  moveable  at  the 
animal's  plealurc. 

Thefe  animals  conftitute  a  diftin&  genus  by  them- 
felves,  the  fpecics  of  whidi  are  veiy  numerous,  and  foow 
of  them  extremely  ele^f.  |.  The  centronia  with  va- 
riolated papills.  a.  The  common  round  centronia, 
with  fma!l  papiJ!:e.  3.  The  fca-applc.  4.  The  high* 
biickcd  coriJaitd  ccnCrunia,  called  tpatangus,  or  fpa<a« 
goidcs,  by  authors.  5.  The  round  flat  centronia,  called 
placenta :  with  a  great  many  other  fpedes.  See  plate 
XXXV.fy,  9.  where  N*.  i.*reprefents  the  variolated 
centronia ;  and  N".  2.  the  common  centronia^ 

CEM TRUM,  in  geometry  and  mechanics,  the  fame 
with  center.    Sec  the  uitltle  CENTER. 

Centrum  Phonicum,  in  acouftics,  the  place  where 
the  fpeaker  ftands,  in  polyfyliabie  and  ardcofate  echoes. 

CkntkuM  Phono-Campticum,  the  objeft  or  place 
that  returns  the  voice  in  an  echo.  See  the  article  Ec  ho. 

Clancanus  fays,  that  no  fyllable  can  be  diillnftly  and 
cleaily  returned,  under  tbe  diftance  of  twenty- four  geo- 
metrical paces. 

CcNTBVMTklfonrosOM,  in  anatomy,  a  point  where, 
in  the  tendons  of  the  mulcles  of  the  diaphragm  meet. 

This  center  is  perforated  towards  the  right  lide,  for  the 
vena  cava ;  and  the  defcending  trunk  of  the  great  artery* 
the  thoracic  du^,  and  anyfos  vena,  pals  between  its  two 
inferior  procciTea. 

CEKTRY-BOX,  the  fame  widi  the  gnemttc,  only 
the  former  is  of  wood,  and  the  other  of  Aone.  It  is  a 
wooJcn  cell,  or  lodge,  to  fhtltcr  thecentinel,  or  centry, 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 

In  furiihcation,  they  are  ufualiy  placed  on  the  flanked 
angles  of  the  badions,  on  ihofeof  the  ihoulder,  and  lbaie> 
times  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain. 

CENTURION,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  in 
the  in&tttfy,  who  commanded  a  centuiy,  or  an  buftdnd 
men. 

The  centurions  held  the  firft  rank  in  the  firft  cohort 
of  a  legion,  and  two  of  them  tlie  place  of  the  two  firft 
haftati,  or  pikemen :  tbe  firft  among  the  principes  was 
alfo  a  centurion. 

The  centurion  primtpilus  was  tbe  chief  of  the  centu» 
rions  :  he  was  not  under  thecommand  of  any  tribune,  as 
all  the  reft  were  %  he  bad  four  centuries  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  guarded  the  ftandatd  and  the  eagle  of  tha  }e> 
gion. 

CENTURY,  in  .1  general  fenfe,  any  thipg  divided 
into  or  confifling  of  an  hundred  parts. 

The  Roman  i^eople,  when  they  were  aiTembled  for  the 
defiing  of  nagiftiates,  enafiing  of  lain,  or  deliberating 
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upon  any  public  affair,  were  always  divideJ  into  centu- 
ries ;  and  voted  by  centuries,  in  order  that  their  futfrages 
might  be  the  mote  eafily  collcdlcd  ;  whence  ihefe  afTem- 
Mks  arc  called  comicia  centuriata.  The  Roman  cohorts 
were  alfo  ilivi<led  into  centuries.  See  the  articles  Cen- 
turion and  CoHCJRT. 

Cs(fTUAV»  in  chronology,  the  fpace  of  one  hunilfed 
years. 

Centurifs  tf  Magdilurg^  a  famous  ecclcft.inic.il  Mf- 
torv,  ran?,ed  into  thirteen  centuries,  carried  down  ii>  ihe 
year  1298,  compiled  by  fevcral  hundred  proteftants  of 
Magjdebuig,  the  chief  of  whom  wu  Matthias  Jrlacciua 
Illyncus. 

CKNTUSSIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  coin  contain- 
ing ;(n  h'liuircd  alFL-s. 

CKPA,  tlic  onion.    See  OsioN. 

CtPHALAl  tilA,  frotn  xtM^nthc  head,  and  oAyi, 
pain,  in  phylK,  the  head-ach.  See  the  article  Hiad> 
Acii. 

CEPHALIC,  in  a  i^cneral  meaning,  fignifits  any  thin^' 
belo:ig  i  g  to  the  head,  or  its  parts. 

Cf.PHALtc  MEDiciNt»,  are  remedies  for  difordcrs 
of  the  h  ad. 

Under  this  denomination  are  cnmprehended  all  thofe 
medicines  u-hii  h  have  a  particular  relation  to  the  brain  ; 
fo  that  cephalic  remedies,  in  i"  m  r.il,  arc  fuch  as  promote 
the  fccrction  and  diArihutioi;  of  the  fpirits,  and  axe  com- 
monly of  a  volatile,  fpirituous,  and  aromatic  nature. 

CiPRALic  VziH»  in  anatomy,  creeps  alonj^  the 
arm  between  the  (kin  and  the  mufcles,  and  divides  it  into 
two  brancht.;  ;  rhc  extern, d  ltucs  .Inwn  rn  ;hf  wrii},  wtifrc 
it  joins  the  baiinca,  and  turns  up  to  the  back  of  the  hand  : 

the  internal  branch,  together  With  a  ImaU  one  of  the  ba- 
£lira,  make»  the  mediana. 
The  ancients  vied  to.open  this  vein  for  dilbrdertof  the 

head,  for  which  reafon  if  bcar^  this  name  ,  but  a  better 
acquaintancif  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  informs 
us,  that  tht-rr  is  no  founil.ui  11  Kir  iucb  a  notion. 

CEPHAl.()PHARYN(i/fc.l,  m  anatomy,  the  firrt 
pair  of  muf  U  s  of  the  upper-part  of  the  gullet,  which 
proceed  fro-n  bcfide  the  head  and  neck,  and  ate  fpiead 
more  largely  upon  the  tunic  of  the  gullet. 

Thcfc  mufclts  ar:fc  fr;  m  that  part  where  the  head  is 
joiiicd  to  the  firfl  vcr.ehra  of  the  neck,  from  whence, 
mar.hin^;  d:  .■.  n  .v2rJs,  they  fprc.id  about  the  pliarnyx, 
with  a  lar^  plexus  of  fibres,  and  feem  to  make  its  mem- 
brane :  this  ftreightens  the  throat  in  fwallnwing. 

CKPHEUS,  in  af^ronornv,  a  conftdl.iru  n  of  the 
northern  hem:  ;  h-re,  w  hofc  ftars,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue, 
are  thirteen  ;  Tyi  ho's,  eleven  ;  in  Heveliut*!,  Ibftyj 
and  in  Mr.  Klamftead'?,  thtrty-rivc. 

C£PI  Corpus  in  law,  a  return  made  by  the  IheriiF, 
that  upon  a  capins  or  other  Ulee  procefa,  be  hat  taken 
the  defendant's  body. 

CkPRON  i  I  £$,  a  name  ofcd  by  tKe  andrata  for  a 
kini  cf  jnfpcr. 

CKPl TKS,  a  ftnnc  of  the  mocoa  kind,  otherwife 
called  dendrites.    See  DBMDRtTBs. 

CERASTKS,  the  horned  fnalce,  5n  zoology,  is  the 
naiiL'  (jf.i  fpecics  of  ferpcnt,  u-iili  jirntubLT.uicfs  on 
Its  ioiciicad,  h:trd  as  a  ihcll,  and  irom  whicii  it  has  its 
name. 

CbRASTUS,  the  cherry-tree,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  well-lcnown  genus  of  trees,  the  flower  of  which  it 

rofaccous,  or  compofcd  of  fcveral  petals  arranged  in  acir 
cular  form  :  the  pillil  ariffs  from  the  cup,  and  finally  be- 
come; ;i  ic  jiidith,  or  heart-fafliioned  flefhy  fruit, contain- 
ing a  Itone  of  the  fame  fliapc  with  its  kernel. 

The  feveral  forts  of  cherry-trees  are  propagated  by 
budding  or  grafting  the  fcveral  kinds  into  ftocks  of  the 
Mack  or  wild  red  cherries,  which  are  ftrong  fliooters,  and 
of  a  long::r  i!iir.it  !r)n  tli.m  an  v  of  the  garden  kinds.  The 
fiones  d  ihcfc  two  forts  arc  iown  in  a  bed  of  li;^ht  fandy 
earth  in  autumn,  and  the  young  docks  produced  from 
them  are  to  remain  where  they  are  fown  till  the  fecond 
autumn ;  when  in  Ofiobef  they  ihould  be  planted  out 
into  a  rich  earth,  at  three  feet  dift.mt  fiom  row  to  row, 
and  at  about  ten  inches  diilant  in  the  rows.  'I  he  fecond 
year  after  the  planting  out,  they  will  be  fit  to  bud,  if 
they  are  intended  for  dwarfs  j  but  if  they  are  defigned 
far  daodards,  they  will  not  bt  tall  enough  till  the  fourth 


year;  for  they  (houU  be  b«4M  or  {raffasd  fix  leet  from 

the  ground. 

7'hc  grafting  is  ufually  performed  in  fummer,  and  the 
head  ot  the  Aock  is  to  be  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of 
March  following,  about  fix  iiKhes  above  the  bud  \  and  if 
the  bud  has  (hot  well,  and  there  be  any  fear  of  its  being 
difplaced  by  die  windi,  it  muft  begentlr  tied  up  to  the 
part  of  the  flock  lef^  above  it.  Tne  fianowtng  atituma 
th(.Tc  trees  will  be  fit  to  be  removed  and  fet  where  they 
are  to  remain,  or  they  may  be  left  two  years.  Many, 
when  they  plant  thefe  trees  in  their  placea,  \o^6S  a  great 
part  of  their  bead*}  but  this  is  an  injury  that  often  kills 
them ;  and  when  they  efcape,  they  feldom  get  well  over 
it  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.  If  ih'  tr  es  are  intend- 
ed for  walh.  It  is  advifeable  to  plant  dwarts  between  the 
llandardi,  that  tbcfc  may  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall,  while  the  others  mread  over  the  upper  part;  and 
when  the  dwarfs  rile  to  fill  the  whole  walls,  the  ftuidaida 
fhould  be  taken  entirely  away.  When  thefe  trees  are 
removed  from  the  nurfery,  the  dead  fibres  of  the  roots 
niuit  be  carefully  taken  off",  and  the  upper-part  of  ths 
Ibck,  which  IS  above  the  bud,  muft  be  cut  off  dofedowa 
to  the  back- part  of  It:  the  bud  amft  be  placed  dindly 
from  the  wall. 

Cherry-trem  thrive  belt  In  a  dry  haely  loam :  in  a  gn- 
vclly  foil  they  aie  Vtry  fubjefl  to  blights,  and  feldom 
Aand  long  good.  They  fhould  be  pitced  at  fourteen 
feet  afuiKbr,  with  a  (bndard  tree  between  each  tfto. 

In  pniniog  thek  ttces  their  ftooo  fliould  never  be 
fhortened,  w  they  moflly  produce  their  froit  from  their  * 
txircmc  parts.  All  the  fore-right  fh  irv  nrct  j'^  :  '  f- 
placed,  and  the  others  trained  horizontRliy  ;  and  whcic 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  wall,  the  branches  being  fliort- 
cned,  will  throw  up  a  flioot  or  two  to  fill  it.  A£lkr'$ 
Gard.  Dia. 

CERATE,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  one  of  the  forts 
of  topical  medicines,  fufter  than  a  pkllcr,  and  ha-'dcr  than 
an  ointment. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Litio,  ctratum^  wax,  be- 
caufe  wax  is  a  principal  ingiediens  in  alt  compofitiomof 

this  kind. 

CERATOGLOSSUM,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a 

p.nr  of  mufclcs,  fcrving  to  draw  the  tongue  dircitly  into 
the  mouth  ;  but  if  only  one  of  them  ads,  i:  draws  the 
tonitue  to  one  fide  of  the  mouth. 

CERBERUS,  the  name  of  a  dog,  with  three  heads, 
whom  the  poets  made  to  be  dw  porter  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions. 

The  mythologifts  uodcrftaod  by  Cerberus  the  f  jrth. 
They  derive  his  name  from  Kpts^tf^*  (omivartu,  it  be- 
ing the  property  of  the  earth  to  devour  bodies,  i  be 
Platonill*  uiideritand  by  hhn  the  bad  damon,  who^  at 

P  rph-.T',-  rxprrflcj  it,  is  found  in  three  elements,  air, 
water,  iiid  LAiiii  j  whence  he  is  defcribcd  as  having  three 
heads. 

CiRBEaus,  among  cbemifls,  a  term  ufcd  by  feme  tt> 
denote  mercury. 

Hclmont  likewife  ufes  the  phrafe  aritrmdmiemig  tta 

denote  common  nitre,  or  falt-petre. 

CERDONf  \NS,  in  church  hiftory,  ancient  heretics, 
who  maintained  moit  of  the  errors  of  Suaon  M^us» 
Saturnel,  and  other  Gnoilics. 

They  aficrted  two  prindplet^  the  one  gpod,  and  the 
other  evil :  thb  lt#,  accordlnjp  M  them,  was  creator  of 
the  world,  .ind  the  God  that  appear- 1  unuVr  the  old  law: 
the  firfl,  whom  they  called  unknown,  wai  the  f«ithcr  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  who,  they  taught,  was  only  incarnate  ia 
appearance,  and  was  noc  bom  eif  »  virgm«  aor  fofiend 
death,  but  in  appearance. 

CEREALIA,  in  aji'iquity,  the  facred  rites  cf  the 
goddefs  Ceres,  itillituteJ  by  Tiiptolcmiis.  They  were 
performed  in  To  ilnctiy  religious  a  manner,  tliat  it  was 
thought  fufiicient  to  pollute  them,  if  any  one  at  that 
time  fliould  lie  with  bis  wifie.  They  made  ufie  of  no 
wine  in  the  facrifices  of  Ceres  j  whence  Plautus  fjvs, 
that  Mcgadorus  had  made  a  marriage- fupper  Jor  Ct/cs, 
bccaufe  he  had  provided  no  wine  for  the  ^uell;,. 

The  folcmnity  of  the  cerealia  pafl(^d  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  Romans.  After  the  ftcond  Punic  war,  they  cele- 
brated the  feftival  with  more  pomp  ;  for  they  carried  in 
proctfien  a  great  many  llatuet  and  paintings  of  chariots, 
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crowns>  and  the  rich  plunder  taicen  from  the  enemy. 
Macrobius  tc-lh  ut  an  egg  made  part  of  dwfliow,  as  be- 
Jm  m  embiem  of  Ceres.  Meminiiii*  when  Curiile 
JEi'At,  was  tlie  firft  who  cetebratfd  this  fefttvaU  as  ap- 

ptjrs  ft  iim  A  medal  of  Cere?,  with  this  infcriptioa»  Aferi 
miui  .'F.dilts  citt(i,ia  primut  feat.    See  C£RS9> 

LLRKBh.LLUM,  in  anatomy,  the  hinder pvt  of  chc 
brain.    Sec  the  ariide  BRAIN. 

CbRbBRUM»  in  anatomy,  denotes  thebndn.  See 
the  article  Brain. 

CERtMONIAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomethinf;  be- 
longing to  or  partaking!;  of  the  nature  of  ceremonies: 
thus  we  fay,  the  ceremonial  law^  the  ceremonial  of 
princes.  Sec. 

C£R£MONY,  Cmmma4^  an  affcmblage  of  fevenl 
adions,  forms,  and  dreumfhttces,  ferving  to  render  a 

tiling  more  magnificent  and  folcmn  ;  particularly  ufed 
to  licnuvC  the  external  rite»  of  religious  worfbip,  the  for- 
malities of  introducing  ambafladors  to  audiences,  &c. 

MttjUr  ^  thtG%%miQ»\%%y  an  officer  inftituted  by 
king  jamcs  L  for  the  honourable  reception  of  ambafla- 
l:'-.  iji-d  Grangers  of  quality  ;  he  wcLirs  about  his  neck 
a  tna;!)  of  guld,  with  a  mcda!  under  the  crown  of 
Great- Britain,  havinj;  on  one  fide  an  emblem  of  Peace, 
With  this  motto,  Beati  Pacifici  j  and  on  the  other,  an 
emblem  of  war,  with  Oieo  it  Mom  Droit.  His  falary 
is  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

yljfl/iant  Mafitr  »f  r^CRREMOKiEs  is  to  execute  the 
emptovment  in  all  points  whexifoevLr  t  ir  mailer  of  the 
ceremonies  is  ahfeni.  His  falary  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
poilflda  thirteen  {hillings  and  lour-pcncc  per  annum. 

Af«sAs/^«i»  Ceremonies  is  their  officer,  being  fub- 
ordiiMt*  to  them  both.  His  falary  is  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum. 

CLKLS,  a  PagatT  deitv,  the  inventor,  or  goddcfs,  of 
corn  }  in  like  manner  a<  Bacchus  was  of  wine. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  the 
mother  of  Proferpine,  whom  fte  had  by  Jupiter.  Pluto 
ha.iri!  lTn!ui  ,;way  Proferpine,  Ceres  travelled  al!  over 
the  world  m  qued  of  her  daughter,  by  the  help  of  a  torch, 
iv'hich  ihehad  lighted  in  Mount  .^tna. 

As  Ceres  was  thus  travelling  in  fearch  of  her  daughter, 
Ikut  came  to  Celctis,  kin^  of  £leufis,  and  undertook  to 
bring  up  his  infant  fon  1  riptolemu":.  Being  defirous  to 
render  her  charjjc  immortal,  fhe  fed  him  in  the  day-time 
with  divine  milk,  and  in  the  night  covered  him  with 
fire.  Celeui  obferving  an  unufual  improvement  in  lus 
fon,  refolved  CO  watch  his  nurfe,  to  which  end  he  hid  hiiri- 
felf  in  that  part  of  the  houfe  where  ihe  ufed  to  cover  the 
child  with  nre  \  but  when  he  faw  her  put  the  infant  un- 
der the  embers,  he  cried  <nit,  and  difcovered  himfelf. 
Ceres-  puailhed  the  curiofity  and  indifcretion  of  the  fa- 
ther with  death.  Afterwards  (he  taught  the  youth  the  art 
fif  lowlogcorn  and  other  fruits,  and  mounted  him  in  a 
chariot,  drawn  by  winged  dragons,  that  he  might  tra- 
verfe  the  world,  snd  teach  mankind  the  ufe  of  corn  and 
fruits.  After  this,  having  dikovered,  by  means  of  the 
n^mph  Arethufa,  that  Proferpine  was  in  the  infernal  le- 
Ctons,  ihe  applied  to  Jupiter,  and  obtained  of  him  that 
Proferpine  niotild  be  rettored,  oncondititm  that  fhe  had 
taflcd  nothing  during  her  flay  in  that  place:  but  it  be- 
jne  difcovered.  by  tht:  information  of  Afcalaphus,  that, 
as  fhc  was  walking  in  Pluto's  orchard,  flie  had  gathered 
an  apple,  and  had  tailed  of  fome  of  the  feed.<>,  fhe  was 
lor  ever  forbidden  to  return.  Ceres,  out  of  revenge, 
ttirned  Afcalaphus  intoanowl.  At  length,  Jupiter,  to 
mitigate  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proferpine  Ihould  pafs 
one  half  of  the  year  in  the  infernal  regions  with  Pluto, 
and  the  other  half  with  her  mother  on  earth. 

The  poets  fometimes  take  Cerei  for  the  Moon,  as 
tbev  do  Bacchus  for  the  Suti. 

Cicero  fpeaks  of  a  temple  of  Ceres  at  Catanea  in  Sicily, 
where  <xa  a  very  ancient  flatue  of  that  goddefs,  but  en- 
tirely Concealed  from  the  ftght  of  men,  every  thing  be- 
ing performed  by  matrons  and  virgins. 

C£R1NTH£,  honejr-wort,  in  botanj,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifta  of  a  fingle  petal ; 
the  tube  is  ihort  and  thick,  the  limb  is  thicker  than  the 
tube,  and  fomewhat  bellied  :  it  is  divided  into  five  feg- 
irients,  and  the  mouth  is  open  and  pervious;  the  ftuit 

y/>f.f.fl«  of  two  hard  iifleous  bodies  of  an  oval  figure. 


gibbous  on  the  outfide,  plane  within,  acute,  eoiargi- 
nated,  and  containing  twocdls:  the  feeds  wtSn^ti 
roundiih,  and  accominatsd. 
CERINTHIANS,  chriflian  heretics,  followers  of 

Ccrinthu-,  who  lived,  and  publifhcd  his  hcrcfy,  in  the 
tune  ut  (hi;  apoiiics  thcinfehcs  i  for  Epiphanius  places 
him  in  the  year  of  Chrift  80,  in  the  reign  of  Dumi- 
tiaii.  He  had  been  circumciled,  and  was  probably  of 
Jewid)  extra<£lion.  He  continued  a  long  time  in  Kgypt^ 
where  he  acquired  the  fcienccs  and  philofopny  ;  He  af- 
terwards went  into  Afia,  where  he  formed  a  feet,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name. 

St.  Epiphanius  pretends,  that  long  before  the  eila- 
blifiiment  of  his  feet,  he  had  occafioned  great  trouble! 
in  Jcrufalem.  It  was  Cerinthut,  according  to  that 
author,  whofKrred  up  the  Jewifh  converts  to  oppofe  the 
preaching  of  the  gofpel  amonfr  the  Gentiles.  Hq  adds, 
that  the  Chridians  who  preached  at  Antioch  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  circumcifton,  were  feUowen  of  Cerinthus^ 
who  had  lent  them  there  far  that  verjr  mirpofe :  that  thnr 
were  the  Cerinthtans  who  obliged  St  Paul  to  circumcile 

Titus;  and  that  apod'e  defcrihes  thcfc  men  under  the 
ch.iraetcr  of  lalfe  apoilics,  dcctuful  workers,  who  iranf- 
torm  thcmfclves  into  the  apollles  of  Jefus  Chrilh  St. 
Jcrom  fays  he  was  anathematised,  and  driven  out  of  the 
church  by  the  apoftles,  bccaufe  be  joined  the  ceremonKt 
of  the  law  with  the  precepts  of  the  gofpe!. 

The  particulars  in  which  the  hercfy  of  the  Cerinthi- 
ans  coiihlted  were  thcle  ;  They  did  not  allow  that 
Uud  was  the  author  of  the  creatures,  but  faid,  that  the 
world  was  created  by  an  inferior  power :  They  attri- 
buted to  this  creator  an  only  fon,  but  born  in  time,  and 
different  from  the  word.  They  admitted  feveral  an- 
gels and  inferior  powers,  as  filcnce,  depth,  fulncfs  :  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  followed  by  the  Valentinians. 
They  maintained  that  the  law  and  the  i;rophcts  came  not 
from  God,  but  from  the  ang;ds  ^  and  that  the  God  of 
the  Jews  was  only  an  angel. 

As  to  our  Saviour,  tiic  Cerinthi.in'?  tMftincu'fJied  be- 
tween Jclu5  and  Chrift :  they  laid  that  Jeius  was.  a  mere 
man,  born  like  other  men,  of  Jofeph  and  Mary;  but 
that  he  excelled  all  others  in  jutiice,  prudence,  and  wif- 
dom  :  that  Jefus  being  baptized,  the  Chrift  of  the  fupremt 
God,  that  is,  the  holy  fpirit,  defcended  upon  him  ;  and 
chat,  by  the  afliftance  of  this  Chrid,  Jefus  performed 
his  miracles  ;  that  Jclus  fuffcrcd,  and  rofc  again,  but 
that  the  Chrift  had  before  kit  him,  and  returned  to 
heaven. 

It  was  jpartlj  to  refute  the  berefy  of  Cerinthus^  that 
St.  John  wrote  his  gofpel ;  notwithftanding  which  fome 

heretics  pretended  that  thib  very  gofpel  was  written  by 
Cerinthus  himfelf :  however,  tnc  Ccrinthians  .idmiucd 
no  gofpel  but  that  of  St.  Matthew.  They  iikcwile  re- 
je£led  the  Ads  of  the  apoftles,  and  the  ept^«s  of  Sb 
Paul,  becaule  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  law. 

ClRTIFICAN'DO  de  RrconNiTioKE  StapuLj«, 
a  writ  lilucd  to  the  mayor  of  the  llaple,  commanding  him 
to  ctrrily  to  the  lord-chancellor  a  ftatuic-liaplc  taken  be- 
fore him,  where  the  party  refufes  to  bring  it. 

CERl'lFICATE,  in  law,  «  writing  made  in  any 
court,  to  give  notice  to  another  court  of  any  thing  di 
therein.    The  clerics  of  the  crown,  aHize,  .ind  the  peace, 
arc  to  make  certificates  iiiio  the  King's  lisiich,  of  the 
tenor  of  all  indidnicnts,  convidlion.s,  outlawiics,  &c. 

CtRTlFlCATION  ef  /ijf:it  of  ncvd  DilTafm,  a  writ 
granted  for  the  te-enminiog  palTed-by  aifize$,  befoie 
julVices.  This  writ  is  ufed  where  a  perfon  appears,  by  his 
bailitr,  to  an  affile  brought  by  another,  and  has  loft  the 
day. 

CERTIORARI,  a  writ  which  UTues  out  of  the  chan- 
cery, directed  to  an  inferior  court,  to  call  up  the  records 
of  acaufe  there  depending,  in  order  that  juftice  may  be 

done:  And  this  writ  1;  obi.iined  upon  comrilnint  rh.it  the 
patty  who  iccks  it  lu$  luccivcd  h.trd  ulage,  or  i.s  not  like 
to  have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  inferior  court.  A  cer- 
tiorari is  made  returnable  cither  in  the  King's-Bench, 
Common-Pleas,  or  in  Chancery. 

It  is  not  only  ifltied  out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  but 
likewifeoutof  the  King's  Bench,  in  which  lafl-memioned 
court  it  lies  where  the  king  would  be  ceitified  of  a  re- 
cord. Indictments  Cram  inferior  courts,  and  proceeding 

of 
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of  the  quarter-feflions  of  the  peace,  may  alio  be  removcJ 
into  the  King's  Bench  by  a  certiorari ;  and  here  the  very 
record  muft  be  returned,  and  not  a  trtnfcript  of  n\  though 
■fually  in  chancery,  if  a  eertiomi  be  raturnable  there,  it 
lemovcs  on!v  a  tenor  of  the  record. 

CERTII^UDE,  contulcrtd  in  the  things  or  ideas 
which  Mt  the  objeiis  of  our  undtfll  m.lin^,  is  a  ncccf- 
ftrv  agreement  or  difagreemcnt  of  one  part  of  our  know- 
ledge with  another  j  as  appiicd  to  the  mind,  it  is  the 
perception  of  fuch  3p;rrement  or  diiagrceinentf  Of  Tuch  a 
Arm  wcli-grounduil  ziiciu  a»  excludes  not  only  all  man- 
ner of  doubt,  but  all  conceivable  |H>flibi.ity  wf  amiftake. 

There  are  three  forU  of  certitude,  or  aOurancc,  ac- 
cording to  die  dtffieient  natuics  ind  ci«eiiiDAucet  of 

T.^V  phyficaT  or  natural  c«tiwd«,  which  depend* 

upon  the  evxlcncc  fnik- ;  as  that  I  foe  fuch  or  fuch  t 
colour,  or  hear  fuch  or  (utii  a  found:  no-lxKly  qurl- 
tiont  the  truth  of  thll«  where  the  organs,  the  medium, 
and  the  objcdl  «fe  rightly  difpofcd.  7.  Mathematical 
certitude  i»  that  arifing  from  mathematical  evidence ; 
fuch  is,  that  the  three  ar,[;!.-5  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones.  .3.  Mtn.:l  certitude  is  that  founded  on 
Jlioral  evidence,  and  is  frequently  equivalrnt  to  a  mathe- 
matical one  i  a«  that  there  was  formerfy  fuch  an  empe- 
ror as  Ju'iius  CKfar,  and  that  he  wrote  the  commentaries 
which  pafs  under  hii  name,  bccaufe  the  hiftoriaoa  of 
tbofe  times  have  recorded  it,  and  nomanhaa  emdif- 
nroved  it  fuice.  This  .Ttf«>rdi  a  mor.il  Cs-rtituJc,  in  com- 
mon fenfc  fo  great,  that  one  would  be  thought  a  fool  or  a 
madman  for  denying  it. 

CERT-MOHEY,  a  fine  paid  yearly  by  the  refidents 
of  fcveral  manors  w  the  ford  thereof,  and  fooMlimct  to 
the  hL:nd<ed,/r»«r(aZrf^»  that  ia, for  thectrtdnlnepiog 

ofthelcet. 

CERVICAL  Nbrvis,  in  anatomy,  arcci^ht  pair  ot 
nerves,  focaUed-  aa  having  their  origin  in  the  neck.  See 

Vtnyt.  ^,  ^  . 

From  thcfe  eight  pair  there  arc  innumerable  branches 
dittributcd  through  the  mufcles  of  the  head,  the  neck, 
the  fcaputa,  and"  the  humerus  :  from  the  third  piir  m 
particular,  there  ia  a  branch  which  runs  up  to  the  car ; 
^omthedkM,  fourth,  and  fifth  pair  arc  formed  the  nerves 
of  the  dhiphragm,  which  paffing  thro' the  neck  and  breaft, 
defcend  into  the  diaphragm ;  the  fixth,  feventh,  andcighth 
«f  thefc,  after  they  have  bctn  joined  by  various  analKj- 
niofea,  form  the  fix  robuft  nerves  of  the  arm.  To  this 
ifivifion  i»  the  fpinal  accefibry  nerve  of  Willis  to  be  re- 
ferred, as  a  fort  of  ninth  pair  of  nerves  of  the  neck  •,  this 
arifes  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  about  the  origin  of  the 
third  cr  fourth  pair,  and  p.ifTcs  through  the  great  fof»* 
men  in  the  os  occipttis  up  into  the  cranium. 

CiRVlCAL  Vesseis.  in  anatomy,  denote  the  arteries, 
Yeins,  ftc.  which  pafa  thniu^  ilie  Wtebrse,  ar»d  muiclcs 
of  the  neck,  up  to  die  fltoll. 

Cerv  ic  ALES  Deecevppntbs,  a  pair  of  mufclea,  _an- 
tagoniils  to  ihc  Ucra-lumbarcs,  coming  from  the  third, 
Iburth,  fifth,  and  fixth  vertebr*  of  the  neck. 

CERVIX,  in  anato«ny,  denotes  properlv  the  hinder 
pan  of  the  neck,  as  eontradiitin^uifheJ  tn^m  the  fcrc 
part,  called  jvgHhm.,  or  the  throat,    See  Neck. 

Cervix  eflheUieruij  or  the  neck  of  the  uterw,  that 
oblon"  canal  or  ji-illas^e  httwcen  the  Intcrnil  luid  exter- 
nal orifices  of  tiic  womb,  which  receives  and  incJofes 
the  penitt  !<^c  » fheatb  {  whence  it  ia  alfocallrd  vaghia- 
See  the  ankles  Utbrvs  and  Vagina. 

In  maids  it  is  very  narrow,  except  in  the  time  of  the 
menfes,  being  fcarcc  wide  enough  toadmita  goofc-qullh 
Its  inner  extremity  is  called  the  ofculum  internum,  or 
the  internal  mouth  of  the  womb;  it  opens  into  the  va- 
gina in  form  of  the  glans  penis  in  men  :  this  part  is  alfo 
Tcry  fmalt  in  virgins  ;  hdt  in  women  who  have  had 
children,  cr  who  aie  h]'^  with  chi'd,  it  is  larger  ;  and 
in  the  1  ail  ic  always  c'iol'ed  up  with  a  glutinous  hu- 
mour.  In  the  time  of  delivery,  it,  in  a  woniiciful  man- 
ner, expands  itfelf  fo  as  to  give  pai&ge  to  the  child. 
See  DEiivaiiT. 

CKklJMFX,  ear-wax,  or  that  natural  excieflient 
collected  it»  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  difeharged  from 
the  glands  of  thofe  parts  through  the  membrane  which 
lines  them.   It  is  fiuid  on  its  fiiSi  difcbarge,  but  by  its 
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continuance  it  becomes  thicker,  more  folid,  vifcld,  of 
the  cnnfilh-ncc  ot  cby,  and  of  a  b  ttcnfh  talte. 

CLRUSE,  or  Ceruss,  white  lead,  a  fort  of  calx 
of  lead,  made  hf  expofing  plates  of  that  metal  to  the  va- 
pour of  vinegar. 

The  heft  way  of  preparing  it  is  the  following,  as  re- 
commended by  Boerhaave :  A  pl  ift-cucurbit  is  to  be 
cut  off  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  leave  it  a  very  long 
mouth  i  an  aJemhic-head  of  glafs  is  to  be  fitted  to  this  ; 
fome  vinegar  is  .to  be  put  into  the  body,  and  a  number 
of  thin  plates  of  lead  are  to  he  placed  in  the  head,  m 
fuch  a  manner  that  they  m.iy  ftand  fomewhat  eredr 
when  the  he»d  is  fitted  un,  the  body  is  to  be  fet  in  a 
gentle  fand-hcat  for  twelve  hours  ;  then  unluting  the 
vefiek,  the  receiver,  which  had  been  fitted  to  the  nofe  of 
the  ImhI,  will  contain  a  fWeet  and  ttyotk  liquor,  nan- 
feous  and  turpid,  called  the  vrneijar  or  lead,  or  the  folu- 
tion  of  lead  :  and  the  plates  of  lead  taken  out  of  the 
head  will  be  fcnitid  covered  with  a  white  dufty  matter: 
this  is  cerufs  i  and  if  the  operation  be  repeated,  the  whole 
quantity  of  lead  trill bt «  fine  lednced  tn  this  flata  of 
cerufs, 

Cemfs  it  nredcxternatly,  either  mfxe^tn  ointments,  or 

by  fprinklinrr  it  on  old  glcetine  atid  watery  ulcers,  and 
in  many  difcafts  of  the  skin.  If,  wherj  it  is  reduced  into 
a  fine  powder,  it  is  received  in  with  the  breath  in  infpiw 
ration,  and  carried  down  into  the  lungs,  it  caufcs  ter- 
ribk  stflhmas,  that  are  almoft  incurable,  and  at  lad  gene- 
rally prove  fata!.  Sad  Innanccs  of  the  very  pernicious 
effeds  of  this  metal  are  too  often  feen  among  thole  per- 
fons  who  work  )ead  in  any  form,  but  particautlf  MiailS 
the  workers  in  white  lead. 

The  painters  ufe  it  in  great  tfnantitnt,  and,  that  itma^ 
be  afforded  cheap  to  them,  it  is  f^cncrally  adulterated 
with  common  whitinj  ;  the  English  and  I}utch  cerufs 
are  very  had  111  this  rvlpccf  :  the  VcMtitn Oaght alwip 
to  be  uied  by  apothecaries. 

Cekuss  1/  Jntirmny,  a  medicine  prepared  by  diMlmg 
powdocd  regulus  of  antimony  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  m 
no  more  fiimes  arife ;  what  remains  in  the  retort  being 
;  Lilverifed  iiiiJ  wjfhed,  m^kes  the  ccTuft  of  aatiOMaqry 
which  ts  ctkcmcd  a  powcrtuf  diuretic. 

CERV  US,  the  (lag  or  deer- kind,  ittnoology,  a  genua 
of  (|uadrupcda  of  the  order  of  thepMOfa;  thecharaders 
of  which  are,  that  they  heve  decidumia  horns,  aifir# 
hairy,  and  afterwards  naked  and  fmooth  ;  add  to  this, 
that  [here  is  only  one  dog-tooth  on  each  fide  of  the  up- 
per jawr  and  that  placed  at  a  diflanca  fiom  the  owr 
teeth. 

Under  this  genui  are  comprehendeif  the  cam^»«par> 

dalis,  the  alec  nr  elk,  the  rani^ifcr  or  rein-deer,  the 
capreblus,  and  the  Ib-T  and  (allow-decr.  See  the  ar- 
ticles (jAMtl.O-PARDAMS,  &C. 

Cervur  V'olaks,  inaooiogy,  the  name  of  the(fag« 
horned  beetle,  a  remarkably  large  fpccies  of  beetle,  with 
iu  horns  deeply  jagged  or  ramiMd,  fonewhat  lOoe  thofe 
of  a  (hg. 

CtSARF,  anmo?  In^Iciins,  one  of  the  modes  of  the 
tccond  figure  of  (vllogifms,  the  minor  propofttion  of 
which  is  an  univernd  annnative,  and  the  other  twnnai* 
verfal  negatives :  thus 

Ce.  No  immoral  books  ought  to  be  read  : 
SA.  But  every  obfcenc  book  is  immoral : 

jtE.  Therefore  no  i  br>.ciie  book  ought  to  be  read. 

CESSATION,  C/fiht  a  Dhfimu  in  the  Romiili 
dwrcK  nwhen,  for  any  nototiou;  iniury  tp  the  church, 

a  Hop  i>  put  to  .itl  divine  offices  and  the  adminiftration  0/ 
the  f^craniciUs,  and  Chrittuins  are  deprived  of  rhurch- 
burial.  Acellation  diftlrs  from  an  iiuerdii^l  m  th:s,  that, 
during  the  latter,  divine  fervice  may  be  performed  m  fuch 
churches  of  any  place  intcrdiAed,  as  arc  not  exprefly  un- 
der the  i  nterd  idl,  and  even  hecclebrated  folemnl  yon  certain 
high  fcdivals,  the  church  doors  heingfhut :  but  in  a  cef- 
lation,  no  religious  fervice  cun  be  performed  i'olcmnlv  j 
the  only  liberty  allowed  i;,  in  order  10  renew  the  confe- 
crated  hods,  to  repeat,  every  week,  a  private  mafsin  the 
parith  churches,  the  doors  being flkut,  obferving  alio  aoK 
to  ring  the  bell. 

CKSSAVIT,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lic^  upon  this  ge- 
neral ground,  that  the  pci  Ton  againll  whom  tt  is  brought 
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hu  (or  two  yean  mtfleQiei  to  pcffbrm  the  fienrieB,  or  to 

•f-.y  the  rent  he  is  obliged  to  by  his  tenure,  aod  hts  not 
u^wn  hii  LinJs  lufficicnt  gooas  or  chattels  to  be  di- 
4lraintui. 

An  heir  cannot  maiatun  a  writ  of  ceiTavit  for  ceflTure 
jude  in  the  time  of  hit  ancdbr,  unleft  it  be  in  cab  of 
(ee  fum  rents  by  (htute. 

•  Cessavit  Db  Cantarta  it  when  a  perfbo  gives 
lind  to  a  religious  hnufc,  to  f.iy  divine  fervice,  or  provide 
^nis  for  the  poor.  It  the  Uid  lerviccs  are  not  performed 
fa  two  years,  then  the  donor,  or  his  heirs,  (hail  bare  this 
writ  aeaia^  th«    rfiia  that  holds  tbe  bod*. 

CESSIOHs  in  l^vr*  en  aft  by  which  a  petfon  fiirran- 
ilcrs  aii4  tnnrmitf  te  aaotbcr  perfon,  a  rt^ht  which  be- 
longed tp  hioifelf.  Cefton  it  more  prticuUtly  ufed  in 
the  civil  law  for  a  voluntary  furreoder  of  a  perfon's  ef- 
^tBbt  to  bit  CMidicenf  to  avoid  inptifonment.  A  debtor 
OMiQOt  be  adniittfd  to  tbe  benefit  of  «efion,  enlefs  by 
virtue  of  letters  patent,  confirmed  in  court  by  the  credi- 
tors i  and  in  order  to  obtain  that  favour,  he  muft  make 
it  appear  that  he  h*s  no  refource  left  fcr  [laymcin,  i.or 
faojiocbe  reproached  with  viliany  or  fraud.  CcfTion  im 
pIM  ^  mwk  of  infamy,  and  obliged  the  pcrfon  to  wear 
a  green  cap,  which  was  intended  to  fignify,  that  the 
ceinonary  was  become  poor  through  his  own  folly.  The 
Italian  lawycm  dcfcribc  the  ceremony  of  celTion  tocmifift 
in  ftnkin^  the  bare  pofteriors  three  times  a^ainft  a  ftonc, 
called  lafn  vitKf^riiy  in  the  prefencfe  of  a  judge.  For- 
merly it  cooMcd  in  giving  up  the  giidka  and  keja  in 
court. 

There  arc  fcveral  debts  for  which  a  pcrfon  cannot  he 
admitted  to  maicc  a  ceOion  of  his  cfiate  ;  fuch  are  thofe 
occafioned  by  a  dcpofit  of  public  ti  private  money,  and 
in  general  all  thefe  debt*  accoatpiqied  witb  fraud  or  per- 
fidy  on  the  part  of  the  ddrtor:  peribnt  condemned  in  a 
fine,  or  damages,  for  any  crime,  arc  alfo  excluded  from 
^e  benefit  of  ccfRon  ;  as  arc  merchants  who  buy  in  grofs 
to  fejl  ill  detail,  (Irangers,  matters  for  the  wages  of  their 
ftrveno.  perfona  who  nave  embeatied  the  public  money, 
Ire*  Tne  ccffion  of  gooda  doea  not  liberate  »  debtor ; 
fo  that  whatever  riches  he  may  afterwards  acquire,  the 
creditors  can  fcize  for  their  own  payment :  they  arc  ob- 
liged, however,  to  allow  him  a  livelihood. 

CESSION,  in  the  ecclefiaflical  law,  is  when  an  ec- 
clefiaftical  perfon  is  created  a  bilhop,  or  when  a  parfon  of 
a  parilh  takes  another  benefice  without  difpenfation,  or 
being  otherwife  qualified.  In  both  thefie  cafes  their  firft 
benefices  become  void  by  ceiSon,  without  any  rrfigna- 
tioo  I  and  to  thofe  livings  that  the  perfon  had,  who  was 
cnated  bifliopi  the  king  may  prefent  for  that  time,  who- 
mever ia  patron  of  tltem  {  and  in  the  other  cafe  the  patron 
may  prelent;  but  by  difpcnfatian  of  lecunder,  a  nifliop 
may  retain  fomc  or  all  the  prefemnili  he  waa  infilled  to 
before  he  was  nude  hifhop. 

CESTRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  is  monopetalous,  of  a  funncl-fom,  with  a  cy- 
lindrical and  very  long  and  flender  tirtie,  and  a  plane  pli- 
cated limb,  dividicd  into  five  equal  ovated  fegments  ;  the 
fruit  is  an  oblong  oval  berry,  with  one  cell,  containing 
numerous  roundiln  feeds. 

CESTUI,  a  French  <word,  Cgnii^g  hi  or  iimj  fre- 
quently ufed  in  our  law  writings.  Thus  tf/hu  pa  trafl. 
a  pcrfon  who  has  lands,  ike.  committed  to  him  for  the 
benefit  of  another  ;  and  if  fuch  pcrfon  does  not  perform 
his  truft,  he  is  compellable  to  it  in  chancery. 

Ce«TUi  Qui  Vie,  one  for  whofe  life  any  lands,  ^c. 
aregranted. 

CStKTUi  Qjfi  Uag,  a  perfon  to  whofe  ufe  any  one  is 
InfeoSed  of  landa  or  tenements.  Formerly  the  feoffees 
to  ufes  were  dccnci  owncis  of  the  land,  mit  now  the 

poflcfiion  is  adjudged  in  aj^ui  qui  tifi. 

CESTUS,  among  ancient  poets,  a  fine  embroidered 

airdle  iaid  to  be  worn  by  Vcmi^  to  which  Homer  afcribcs 
it  faculty  of  charming  and  conciliating  kire. 

CETACEOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  a  clafs  or  or- 
der of  filhcs,  oiherwilc  called  plagiuri.  Sec  the  article 
Placicri. 

The  term  cctaocous,  though  pioperly  only  applicable 
•n  the  whale  Idnd,  hM  neverthdefs  been  ufed  to  denote 
«Hif  Inraefidi,  as  tliefliarV,  fr  i  f  x.  <vc 

CETEIIACH.    See  the  aiticic  AsPLtNiVM. 
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CETUS,  In  aftronomy,  a  confldlatien  of  tbelbntheni 

hemifphere,  comprehendmg twenty-t%iro  Sars  in  Ptolemy's 
catalogue,  twenty-one  in  Tycho  Brahe's,  and  in  the  Bri- 
tannic catalogue  fcvcnty-cight. 

CEVADlLLA,  in  botany,  Indian  cauftic  barley,  tbe  • 
feed  veflel  of  a  Mexican  plant,  refcmbling  in  its  form  ami 
ftrufture  a  barley  ear,  but  with  fmaller  feeds,  not  above 
the  fine  of  linfenl. 

Thefe  feeds  appear,  from  the  accounts  given  of  them 
by  authors,  to  be  the  ftrongcft  of  the  vegetable  cauftics. 
Monardes  reports,  that  in  putrid  verminous  ulcers,  and 
gangrenes,  they  have  the  fame  tSe&t  as  oorrofive  fubli« 
mate,  or  the  aeloal  cautery  j  and  that  the  way  dT  ultng 
them  is  to  fprinkle  a  little  of  the  powdered  feed  upon  the 
part,  or  for  the  irreater  fafety,  to  dilute  it  with  watery  li- 
quors, ..mi  -ipp'*  Int  dipt  in  the  mixture.  In  France, 
they  ate  ranked  among  the  officinals:  in  this  country 
thev  are  very  r.ircly  to  be  met  With. 

CH/EROPHYLLUM,  chervil,  in  botany,  an  urn- 
hellifcrous  plant,  with  winged  leaves  fomcwhat  like  thofe 
cf  piilli  '.,  I  i  .  ducing  fmooth  longifh  feeds,  fhaped  like  a 
I'lid  br.-ik.  it  is  a  nativeof  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  KuTOpC^ 
and  fown  annually  with  us  in  gardens. 

Chervil  isafalubrtous.culinary herb;  fufSciently grate« 
ful,  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach ;  flightly  aromatic  i 
gently  aperient  and  diuretic.  The  t  xprtfTcd  juice  is  re- 
comment'  d,  by  Riverius  and  others,  in  dropfies  ;  and 
Gcoffroy  relates,  that  he  has  found  it,  from  cxperitncc, 
of  icmarfcablc  fervice  in  thiadifeafe}  that  it  adts  mildly 
and  widiout  irritation,  and  abates  Inftinnnatory  fymptoms. 
He  dirfcls  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  depurated  juice, 
with  icvcn  or  eight  grains  of  niite,  and  halfan  ounce  of 
a  fyrup  of  the  five  opening  roots,  to  be  taken  daily  every 
four  hours}  though  he  intimates  alfo  that  the  chervil 
juice  has  fliccawded  without  any  affifliinee.  He  obfervea 
that  it  is  to  he  ufed  with  caution  where  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  ;i  cough  or  a  /pitting  of  blood,  as  being 
liable  to  at^r.Tvatc  thtfe  complaints,  in  confequence  of  a 
nitrous  fait,  by  virtue  of  which  he  fuppofcs  this  juice  to 
act.  , 

CHiETIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefls,  of  the  or- 
der of  the  aptcria,  the  characters  of  which  arc  thefe  :  the 
body  is  long,  flender,  and  rounded,  refcmbling  a  hair,  or 
a  piece  of  hnc  thread  ;  and  hence  called,  in  Englifh,  the 
hair-worm,  or  Guinea-worm. 

CHAFliRY,  a  fcige  in  an  iron-mill,  where  the  iron 
is  hammered  out  into  complete  bars,  and  brought  to  per- 
fcflion. 

CHAFE-WAX,  an  officer  in  the  cbanceiy,  who  fits 
the  wax  for  fealing  wfits,  patent!,  and  Other  iiwnnenta 
ifliied  out  from  thence. 

CHAFF,  in  hafbandry,  the  refofe  or  ftmr  that  fs  fe- 
paratcd  frnm  rnrn,  by  fcreening  or  winnowing  it. 

CHAFFERCOUNCES,  printed  linens  manufaftured 
in  the  Mogul's  donUnioos,  and  fanpomd  to  Europe  by 
way  of  Surat. 

CHAFFERS,  in  our  oM  recoids,  fignlly  warn  tt 
merchandize ;  and  hence  the  word  chaffering  is  ufed  fat 
buying  and  felling:.  ' 

CHAFF-FINCH,  in  ornithology,  the  Englifli  name 
of  the  fringilla,  with  a  red-coloured  breaft,  and  black 
wir^s  fpotted  with  white.    See  FrinciiiIA. 

The  chaJF-finch  is  a  hardy  bird,  living  upon  any  Eind 
of  feeds. 

CHAIN,  Catena,  a  long  piece  of  metal  compofed  of 
feveral  links,  cr  rings,  engaged  the  one  in  the  other. 
They  are  ibade  of  divers  metals,  fome  round,  fome  flat, 
others  fquare }  Iqme  fingle,  fome  double ;  and  ferve  to  fo 
many  ufee,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  them  all. 

Chain  alfo  implies  a  ftringofgold,  filver,  or  ftcel-wirc, 
wrought  like  a  tifliie,  which  fcrves  to  hang  watches, 
tweeaet^afea,  and  other  valwMe  toys  upon.  I'he  in- 
vention of  dicfe  piMes  of  worfcmanlhip  waa  derived  ori- 
ginally from  Enmnd,  whence  foreigners  ^ve  them  tbe 
name  of  chains  of  England. 

In  making  thefe  chains,  a  part  of  the  wire  is  folded 
into  little  luks,  of  an  oval  form,  the  longer  diameter 
about  three  lines,  the  ftorter  one  and  a  half.  Thefe, 
after  they  have  been  exaftly  fodered,  are  again  folded  inty 
two,  and  then  bound  together  and  interwoven  by  means 
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of  feveral  other  lltde  thrcaJs  of  the  fame  thlckners,  Tome 
of  which  paOiiig  from  one  end  to  the  other,  itniute  the 
warp  of  a  lljff,  and  the  others,  which  paft  tranfverfely, 
the  woof  ;  there  are  at  leaft  four  thoufiiod  little  links  in 
a  chain  ot  four  pendants,  focqaaUyand  «t  die  fame  time 
fo  firmly  connedled,  thtt  tha  eye  mIem  the  whole  to  con- 
mr  orone  piece. 

Chains,  in  naval  afTiirs,  ftrong  plates  or  links  of  iron 
bolted  to  the  timbers  on  each  fide  of  all  the  mafti,  by 
which  the  flirouds  of  the  mafts  arc  drawn  tight  and 
taftened.  Tliare  i*  a  broad  plank  or  thick  fcaffol  J,  called 
the channdt  placed  edge- ways  on  the  ftiip's  fide,  through 
Which  they  pafs  in  order  to  keep  the  (hrouds  off  the 
upper-rails  and  gunnels ;  that  is,  the  upper-part  of  the 
Ihip's  fide. 

Chain-Shot,  artilleiy,  »  fomed  by  having  a  fhort 
chain  which  faHent  two  cannon-balls  together.  Theic 
•re  more  particularly  ufcd  in  the  fca-feri^icc  for  cutting 
«ml^ mangling  a  (hip's  rigging,  and  carrying  away  her 

Chain-Pump.  See  the  article  Pum9, 

Ch  ain,  in  furveyine,  an  inftnimcnt  of  iron-wire,  dif- 
timuilbed  into  an  hundred  rqnal  parts,  called  links,  being 
KWd  to  meaftire  lengths  in  lutvcymg  of  land.  They  arc 
<w  fevcral  forts,  as 

1.  A  chain  of  loo  feet  long,  each  link  bein«  one  (oott 
at  each  tenth  foot  there  is  a  plate  of  braTs,  with  a 
fignie  encraved  noon  it,  Ibewing  readily  how  many 
linki  are  from  the  beginning  of  the  chain  ;  and  for  more 
cafe  in  reckoning,  there  is,  or  aiouid  be,  a  brafs  ring  at 
every  five  linka_i  that  is,  one  between  every  two  plates, 
dilhica''       **        cttiwiUMt  ftir  mei&ring  large 

i.  A  chain  of  t6  f  feet  in  length,  and  made  fo  as  to 
wmain  a  hundred  links,  with  rings  at  every  tenth  link. 
This  chain  ii  mod  ufcful  in  mcafuring  fmali  gardens  or 
orchards,  by  perch  or  pole  ineafiiie. 

3.  A  chain  of  £wir  polca  or  yerdiea  Jn  length,  called 
Gtinter's  chain,  which  ia  66  ftet^  or  22  yards*  for  each 
perch  contains  16  f  feet.  This  whiqle  chain  is  divided 
into  100  links;  whereof  25  is  an  exa£t  perch  or  pole 

'°[.^'^*^''>  accoi^nting  there  »  ufiiany  a  remarkable 
dilhnaioii  by  lomc  plates  or  large  muu  w  the  end  of  2; 
Jtllka$  alfo  at  the  end  of  every  tenth  Knk  It  ii  ufaal  to 
fallen  a  plate  of  braCi  with  notches  In  ir,  fhewing  how 
many  linkt  there  are  from  the  beginning  of  the  chain  • 
nnd  this  chain,  of  all  otbcn,  Ja  £c  moi  conTcnient  for 
land  meafure. 

VVhen  you  are  to  meafure  any  line  by  this  chain,  you 
»  f**  'SS*'^  denomination  than  chains 

«tld  Ilnkt  only,  which  let  down  with  a  full  pomt  between 
them.  Thus,  for  example^  if  you  find  the  fide  of  a 
clofe  to  be  10  chains  14  links,  it  muft  be  let  down 
thus,  10.  14. 

But  if  the  links  be  under  tOw  a  cypher  mu{i  he  pre- 
fixed ;  thos  to  chaint  7  links  mnft  be  fet  down  10. 0  7 
Then  if  the  field,  &c.  be  a  fquare  or  parallelogram,  if 
lu  multiDiv  (helrnirth  rvnri-fr.-H   1  it.i..  . 


you  multiply  the  length  exprcffcd  m  chains  and  links,  by 
the  breadth  expreffed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  cutoff 
five  figures  from  the  produd,  thofe  toward  the  left  hand 
Will  be  acres }  then  multiply  the  figures  feparated  by 
KWr,  cutting  off  the  fame  number  of  figures,  and  you 
wnl  haw  the  roods,  or  quarters  df  an  acre  ;  and  laAly 
multiply  the  remaining  figures  by  40,  cuttingoff  fee  as 
before,  and  you  will  have  the  fquaie  jKi^hfSi 

Example.  Lctit  bere^iuiredtofindtbeafctoraiield, 
in  fonaof  a  parallelognin,  whoTe  lenstb  ia  uchaina  10 
links,  and  breadth  6  chains  5  links. 

Then  14.10x6.05  =  8.53050;  and  .  53o«OX4=2 
12200 ;  and  .  12200  x  40=4.88000.   So  that  the  area 
of  it^  field  IS  eight  acres,  2  roods,  and  almoft  5  perches. 

The  fame  method  mutt  be  taken  to  find  the  area  of  all 
©ther  figures,  regard  being  had  to  the  methods  laid  down 
under  each;  viz.  for  trl.mglea  to  moltiplythe  baft  br 
half  the  perpendicular,  &c.  ' 

n  tah  e.       as  fi  A  C (pJalc XXXVII.  A- 7. )  h tht 

Meafure  along  the  fide  A  B  any  fmall  diftance  as  A  D 
and  meafure  the  like  diftance  a!  i    tti  f.Je  A  C  to  E  * 
then  meafure  the  diflance  DE,  which  will  be  the  chord 
«f  the  angle  6  Aq»  or  aich  ED.  To  plot  this  angle. 
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d'fta''nce  t^*^  i«»4  fet  off  on  it  the 

A  D  dlf«£**v?*'T7»  A.  with  the  radius 

AD.defcribethearch  D£,fettingoffon  it  thedifiance 

D  E.  from  p  to  E,  and  from  A  draw  A  C.  thlDUrtSe 
point  L,  and  you  have  the  angle  required.  ^ 

the  hdes  and  angles  But  if  the  field  ha.  but  fo^ 
angles,  you  ncwTonly  meafure  the  fides,  and  one  of 

to'tK^f"'  "  ^^-^A.'^'^  ^hatisplot'tedaic^^rding 
hein^fSTf"^  d'rca.^*,  and  the  Icn'gths  of  the  fid  J 

C,  dcfcribe  a  fmall  aiePS^rh  th/?er^^^^^^^^ 

inD  "  thf  former 

in  D,  then  draw  the  lines  C  D  and  BDj  yois  wUl  ha» 
the  true  plot  of  the  field  required.  ^  ^ 

CHAIR,  Cathtdra^  was  anciently  the  fumAum  /«• 
Hpu,  wheiKetheprieft  or  public'o^TorlSr^'eS 

It  IS  Rill  applied  to  the  place  whence  profeffori  or  re- 
eents  m  the  umverfitic.,  deliver  their  leSuresTdim  IS 
^y,  the  profeflor's  chair.  It  i,  a|fo  applied^  the^hS 
magiftrate  of  a  city  or  rather  to  the  St^propriated  » 
hu  office  :  thus  we  (ay,  next  the  chair.  ^  * 

7  S*'^'*'!.."^  P'»«*^  on  a  car,  wherein 

were  feared  the  chief  magiftrate,  of  Rome,  anddwfeS 
whom  the  honour  of  a  triumph  wa«  granted. 

SeeS««n«;: 

nf^^!!^!i^^  •«wn?  natoralifts,  a  white  knotty  fort 

rhAT^  Ir".*'*'  '^^^  formed  of  a  pi  Jus 

the  hbres  of  the  membranes,  whereby  the  yolk  and  whM 
are  connected  together.    See  Eg C  -~w«^ 
*  "A*  ifl«ttural  hifto7,  *  kind  of  com- 

CHALCEDONY,  in  natural  hiftorr.  a 

.c.u,  of  rcmwpeliucdgems,  of  an  even  and  reguK^ 

I c-^ted  with  different  ooloars.  difoerfed  in  fnrln^ 
a.ifts  and  douii and  if  nicely  e^Sffoj/ro  ^ 
owing  to  an  admisture  of  varU*  kinds  ^  wSh*.  b2 

Ki  *™  *  e™"*  nwnr  species,  as  the 

bJu.fl»,wh.te  chalcedony  ;  thi  brownii-E^.T'cral^ 
dony,  or  fmoaky  jafper  or  capniti.  of  the  ancents  ;  and 
the  yellow  and  red  chalcedony. 
All  the  chalcedonies  give  fire  readilj  with  fteel.  and 
^L?r"??;r?i^"""       aqua-ferdsf  ' 
rhiVJS         ^^V**  CHAlClDictT.v,  in  ancient  ir- 

e^rtof juftiee.  Some  wrirers  make  ,t  the  court  where 
aftirsofceNnage  were  regulated ,  others,  the  mintkS 
yitruv|us  ufes  n  for  theandltoiyrfa  hsfilicaj  and  r» 
times  It  e^prefle,  the  apmcit  where  S  Ss  SS 

imagined  to  eat. 

brownifli-red  chalcanthum,  ot  a  foft  and  friable  fubftance. 
oiJl^'"?  I       'r^'V'^"  f^riMcewhcn  broken , 

and  IS  gim.  Internally  by  feme  after  calcuuuoo,  in  ilu^ 
and  hemorrhages.  * 

CHALDEA.V  PM,fipiy,  j,  j,  „^  esfy matter  to  give 
Xh'  "     'l^Chaldean  philofophy;  S?Su^?rt^ 

which  remain  of  tt  are  much  lefs  anc/nt  than      ,   t  r! 

f™.il  *T*^  ^""^  '^"^  Grcelcs  leems  but  of 

fa»U  author.tv       1  will  give  us  but  little  infight;  for 

Orient.  '  'TJ^  ^ 

Urienuls.    They  altered  every  thiiw  thev'teoei««d  fmm 

S^Suhrf  i"*Tr*  *hich  ftoufd  ma2 

of  J.  rl  i7  '^'^^""/"'"g  "^^^  were  the  real  opinion, 
of  the  Chaldeans  .s  this,  that  they  kept  the  doraus  of 

t'!Llt  '  I  .  '  7°j:£»»'f™Wv« ;  none  were 

to  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  prieilepd  difciples ;  they 

Sfeti.  r*.""  ^"'y  ^'^^  conjeaures  from  «-hat 
tne  Ulcekl  and  Arabians  have  traninutted  to  us.  Heoce 
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that  diverftty  of  opinions  among  the  learned  on  iha,  licad, 
who,  inftead  of  explaining,  have  rendered  it  moreobfcure 
md  myfterioiu  j  wimeb  a  Se&  of  philoibphen  who 
tppeafcd  in  Alia,  much  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birtti.  There  men,  to  give  weight  to  their  dreams  and 
idle  dodlruies,  refolved  to  colour  theifi  wilh  the  air  of 
^cat  antiquity,  and  made  them  pafs  under  the  tunic  ot 
Chaldean  and  Perfian,  aa  the  precious  remains  of  the  doc- 
trines of  (hofe  phitofophen  t  in  confequence  of  which, 
they  forr^ed  a  great  number  of  works  in  the  name  of  the 
femous  Zoroaiter,  who  was  then  looked  upon  in  Afia  as 
the  chief  and  mafter  of  all  the  magi  in  Perfia  and  Chaldca. 
Many  men  of  eminent  learning,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, have  taken  agreatdeal  of  pains  to  difcover  who 
thia  Zoroafter  was,  to  much  boaftedof  inthe£afti  but 
after  all  their  dtfquifttions,  have  been  forced  tb  acitnowr- 
ledee  themfclves  in  the  dark. 

The  Chaldeans  acknowledged  a  Supreme  Being,  au- 
thor of  all  things,  who  eftabliued  that  beautiful  harmony 
which  cooncQf  the  univei(je.  Thou^  they  thought 
natter  eternal  and  pTe>exiflent  t%>  the  operation  of  God, 
yet  they  did  not  fuppofe  the  world  eternal ;  for  their  cof- 
roogony  repfefents  our  earth  as  an  opaque  chaos,  wherein 
aJl  uwelements  were  confufedly  blended  together,  before 
it  received  that  order  and  arrangement  which  rendered 
h  habitable.  They  fuppofed,  that  monftreas  animab, 
of  various  forms,  were  born  in  the  womb  of  this  rude 
chaos,  and  were  fubjc£l  to  a  woman  named  Omcrca  : 
that  the  God  Belus  cut  her  in  two  ;  of  one  half  he  made 
the  heavens,  of  the  other  the  earth,  and  that  the  death 
of  this  woman  dcftroved  all  the  monftrous  animals  before- 
mentioned  ;  that  Belus,  after  having  formed  the  world, 
and  produced  the  living  creatures  in  it,  caufcd  his  own 
head  to  be  cut  oflT ;  that  men  and  animals  were  produced 
out  of  the  earth  ;  that  other  gods  dipped  men  in  the 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  of  .the  god  Belus; 
and  that  this  was  the  reafon  why  oua  irvnmiowt^  with 
intelle^ual  faculties,  becaule  diey  had  received  a  part  of 
the  deity. 

The  fragments  of  Berofus,  preferved  by  Synceilus,  ob- 
iervta  that  this  cofmogony  is  nothing  but  a  myflcrious 
■neentyt  by  which  the  Chaldeans  exprcfliMi  the  creation 
«f  me  world.  Tins  allegory  indicates,  that  man  owes 
his  creation  and  birth  immeaiately  to  God,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Being  made  ufe  of  another  god,  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  This  opinion  was  univcrfally  received 
all  over  the  £aft.  They  thoueht  it  beneath  the  majefly 
of  the  iupreme  God  to  prefide  immediately  over  the 
vnrl-J  ,  that  all-perfc£^  as  he  was,  he  confined  his  con- 
teiiipiiLions  to  his  own  perfciftioiis,  not  concerning  hitn 
ftlf  about  poor  mortals,  but  left  the  care  of  them  tu  inferior 
local  and  tutelary  deities.  In  honour  of  thcfe  only,  incenfe 
imoaked,  and  the  blood  of  victims  flowed  upon  the  al- 
tars.  But  befidcs  the  good  ^nii,  who  deli|;hted  in  doing 

f;ood  to  mankind,  they  admitted  alfo  of  evil  genii ;  thefe 
ail  they  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  groiTer  matter  than  the 
iirft,  and  that  a  continual  war  fubfided  between  them  ; 
the  firft  proceeded  from  the  good  principle,  the  latter 
from  the  bad.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  do^inc  of  the 
two  principles  (irft  aroTe  in  Chaldea,  from  whence  it  was 
propagated  to  the  Perfians,  and  prevailed  univerfally,  al- 
mofl,  among  the  Orientals,  Thisdodrine  fcems  to  owe 
its  rife  to  the  facred  hiRory  of  the  fall  of  the  Jirft  man  ; 
for*  according  to  them,  theife  daunons  aOumed  ail  fhapes, 
at  pleaAire,  to  ddude  thofe  who  liftened  to  them.  Such 
V  crc  thr  myfieries  in  which  the  Chaldeans  initiated  a 
fnuii  iiamber  of  adepts,  who  were  to  fuccced  them,  and 
hand  the  tradition  down  from  one  age  to  another. 

The  dcxHrine  they  taught  in  public,  accofding  to  He- 
rodotus and  Diodoru.s  Siculus*  was*  that  the  fun,  moon, 
and  (lars,  efpecially  the  planets,  were  deities  which  mud 
be  adored.  The  (lars  principally  in  veneration  among 
them,  were  the  figns  of  the  xodiac,  without  taking  any 
thing  from  the  dignity  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  they 
looked  on  as  primary  deities.  They  called  the  fun  Belus, 
the  moon  NebOt  or  Nerg^.  The  common  people,  born 
to  be  dupes  to  thofe  who  Ittve  wit  enough  to  gain  the 
afcendant  over  them,  thought  a  deity  refidcd  in  every 
iiar,  and,  confcquently,  ihat  fo  nuny  gods  delerved  their 
adoration.  As  to  the  (ages  and  philofophers  of  the  coiin* 
try,  they  contenied  thraifelves  with  placing  their  senii. 
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or  deities  of  a  lower  clafj,  in  them,  as  dire&ors  of  their 
different  motions. 

Thi4  principle  once  e((ablifhcd»  it  was  not  difficult  for 
them  to  perTuadc  the  people,  that  the  flan'had  a  great 
influence  on  the  happiru:(s  or  mifcry  of  mankind  ;  and 
hence  fprung  judicial  altrology,  in  which  the  Chaldk'ana 
had  the  reputation  of  excelling,  infomuch  that  all  emi- 
nent in  this  fcience  were  called  Chaldeans.  Thefc  quacks* 
like  our  fortune- tellers,  pretetKled  to  naid  fn  the  ftan  hu- 
man deftinies  and  future  events  :  but  the  reality  of  this 
fctenee  depended  upon  thectcduliry  of  the  people;  for 
what  connexion  can  there  bi  b  twccn  the  re<^ular  mo- 
tion of  the  ftars  and  the  free  events  of  the  will '  Thtf 
eager  curiofity  of  prying  into  futurity  is  a  diftempor  as 
ancient  as  the  world,  but  has  exercifed  its  dominion  mod: 
among  the  Orientals,  who  are  conftltutienally  of  a  warm 
imagination.  It  is  incredible  to  what  extravagance  this 
has  prevailed,  by  the  cunning  artifices  of  the  prieds  :  ju- 
dicial adrology  was  the  ftrongeft  rein  by  which  tfief 
»\wiy»  ruled  the  people  of  the  £aft.  Sextus  Emptricus 
declaims,  wiA  niuch  ihength  and  eloquence,  againftthta 
trifling  nrt,  fo  baneful  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  bjr 
the  evils  it  neccflarily  produces.  The  Chaldeans,  in 
fliort,  ruled  the  people  with  a  rod  of  iron,  which  their  own 
fuperfiition  impofed  on  themfclves}  for  nothing  could  be 
done  without  confiilting  the  augof*  and '  drologers* 
Notwithftandin^  the  crcdolity  of  the  people,  the  im- 
pofture  of  judicial  allrology  was  too  grofs  not  to  betray 
itielf.  Under  the  confulate  of  .M.  Popdius  and  Cneius 
Cajpurnius,  it  was  decreed,  by  an  edid  of  the  Praetor 
Cor.  Hifpallus,  that  the  Chaldeans  (hould  depart  from 
Rome,  and  ail  Italy,  within  the  fpacc  of  ten  days  ;  and 
the  reaibn  aligned  by  the  edid  was,  that  they  abufed 
weak  and  credulous  minds,  by  their  pretended  knowledge 
of  the  (brs.  Alexander  hiuifelf,  who  was  at  fi.-ll  very 
much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Chaldeans,  dcfpifcd 
them  after  Anaxarchus  foe  wed  htm  the  vanity  of  judicial 
aftrology.  ^ 

Though  adronomy  was  in  very  great  cfleem  amongj 
the  Chaldeans,  and  they  cultivated  ic  very  much,  yet  they 
do  not  feem  to  have  made  any  conGderable  progrefs  in  ic. 
What  afoxNionwn  muft  they  have  been  to  fuppoli;  the 
ecHpfes  of  the  moOn  to  have  pmceeded  from  her  turning 
her  opaque  fide  towards  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  other 
was  always  luminous  of  itfelf,  independent  of  the  fun  f 
Where  had  they  learned  that  the  terredrial  globe  (hould 
be  confumcd  by  fire,  on  a  conjun^on  in  the  hgn  Cancer, 
and  be  drowned  on  a  conju«ion  in  the  fign  Capricorn  r 
Vet  the  Chaldeans  have  palfcd  for  great  aftronomcrs. 
Pretences  to  antiquity  have  been  the  foible  of  all  nations, 
and  a  t;i  i'ji.  in:  dSfurditics  are  owing  to  it.  The  Chal- 
deans, in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  pretended, 
that  adronomy  had  floorifhed  in  Chaldea  four  hundred 
and  feven^  tboufand  years ;  but  this  is  not  probable,  and 
only  eyifted  in  the  warm  imaginations  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Callidhencs,  who  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  military 
expeditions,  fent  the  account  of  the  obfervations  he  had 
found  at  Babylon  to  Aridotle:  ihef'c  obfervations  went 
no  farther  back  than  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  three 
years ;  which,  if  they  are  fuppofed  to  begin  at  the  four 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-third  year  of  the  Ju- 
lian period,  when  Babylon  was  taken,  will  go  no  higher 
than  the  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year  of 
the  fame  perioJ.  This  falls  very  foort  ofthe  chronolo- 
gical fydem  of  Moles,  according  to  the  verfion  of  the 
Septuaginr,  carried  back  no  farther  than  the  flood.  If 
the  Chaldeans  had  made  more  ancient  ubfervaiions,  how 
'  ini-t  Ptolemy,  who  was  fo  exait  an  aftronomer,  not  to 
mciuion  them,  and  fpeak  of  none  till  the  hrit  year  of  Me- 
rodach,  king  of  Babylon,  which  falls  on  the  twenty-fe- 
venth  year  of  the  xra  of  NabonaiTar  i  The  pretended  an- 
tiquity of  the  Chaldean  obfervations  no  more  deferve  our 
credit,  therefore,  than  Porphyrias  who  builds  upon  them. 
Epigc-nius  ifRrmi  the  allronomical  obfervations,  found  on 
the  baked  bricks  at  Bib^JoR,  go no forther  back  than  fe-'. 
yen  hundred  and  twenty  years  {  and,  as  even  this  is  too 
long  a  fpace  of  time  to  be  juftified  by  MJIory,  Berofus  and 
Critodemua  have  ihortened  it  to  four  hundred  and  eighty 

years. 

After  this,  wlio  would  not  laugh  to  fee  the  Cbaldeana 
gravely  prefenting  us  with  their  aftronomical  obfcrvatiom, 

in 
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in  fupport  of  their  antiquity,  wbtr.  their  OWfl  fluthoTS 
give  them  the  lye  ?  They  certainly,  a5  r.a£lantiu»  fayJ* 
thought^  by  going  fo  far  back  as  four  hundred  and  fe- 
veitty  thottland  years,  to  give  a  fort  of  fandtion  to  their 
antiquity,  and  mAc  it  1ei»  fufpcQed  ;  but  in  ihia.  they 
were  in'ilbk.en  ;  for  all  chronology,  not  fupportcJ  by 
f-tih,  is  not  hlliorical,  and  confcquently  proves  nothing 
in  favour  pf  the  antiquity  of  a  nation.  Whca  wc  oikc 
-  know  the  courfe  of  the  ftars,  we  CM  forefee,  from  their 
legvlar  raotiori,  the  conjunftions,  oppofitions,  &C.  which 
ftall  happcr>  at  any  future  titsc,  and  may  confei^uently, 
L  ,  i  i'(  ulatiun,  find  out  thei'c  phxnomcna,  in  any  ti:i)i. 
Baft,  ot  the  fame  date  i  but  thcfc  calculations,  and  u  ly- 
$Cai  of  fvch  al^Gtrvatioas,  purely  arbitrarv  in  pouu  uf 
fimc,  no  oMftf  prov*  tk«wori4  to  have  cxiiled  from  eter- 
nity, than  that  it  Oidl  hft  to  eternity.  Such  is  the  cafe 
of  the  ancient  Cluililcans,  with  iv<pr-l  their  obfeiva- 
tions  ot  tour  hundred  and  fcvxnty  uivuund  years:  if  a 
fiiCccilion  of  hiftorical  fjcls  were  annexed  to  thcfc  obfcr- 
Vttions.  c;redit  ought  to  be  sivcn  to  them  i  but,  at  no 
fuch  appear,  they  are  only  to  be  looked  M  M  the  dieuis 
of  a  calculator. 

CHALDRON,  an  Engl ift  dry  meafure,  confiftingof 
thirty-hx  bufhtls,  hcj;x:d  up  according  to  the  fcalcd 
tuftjel  kept  at  Guild-balJ,  London  :  but  on  (h.p-board, 
twenty- one  chaldron  of  costs  are  allowed  to  the  fcore. 

CHALICE,  the  cup  or  voOcl  ufed  to  adounifter  the 
vine  in  the  facrament  j  and  by  the  Roman  catholics  in 
l^e  mafs. 

The  life  of  the  chalice,  or  communicating  in  both 
mndl,  b^  by  the  church  of  Roirte,  denied  to  the  laity, 
frbo  comnnoicate  only  in  one  kia^  the  clergy  alone 
being  allowed  the  privilege  of  comnnniicating  in  both 
kinds. 

CHALK,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  Englilh  name  of 
the  white,  dry  marie,  with  a  dufty  furfoce,  found  in 
mafles,  anii  c«Ue4  by  antbotat  trtU»  and  urra  treta. 
Chalk  thrown  into  water,  raife*  a  great  number  of 

bubbles,  with  a  biffing  noife,  ar^  flnwly  diffufcs  itfclf 
into  an  impalpable  powdci.  It  fL.riivijis  more  llrongly 
irith  acids  than  any  other  earth,  and  bums  to  lime, 

Ai  a  medicine,  chalk  dcferves,  perhaps,  the  hiphefl 
place  among  thealkaliae  abrorbcnts ;  nor  is  it  Icfs  uicful 
in  many  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Its  ufe  in  clean- 
ing various  utcnfils  is  well  known,  and  it  is  in  rto  fmall 
repute  as  a  manure,  efpecially  for  cold  lour  lands;  in 
which  intention  the  foft  unctuous  chalk  is  moft  proper, 
as  tie  dry,  hard,  and  ftrong  chalk  is  for  lime.  It  ii  ag^eat 
Improver  of  lands,  and  will  even  cbaoge  the  very  imnre 
of  them  :  however,  it  is  moft  advifeaNe  to  mix  one  kiad 
of  chalk,  with  two  or  three  of  dunp,  nuid,  or  frcfh  mould, 
whereby  it  will  become  a  lailtng  advantage  to  the  ground : 
Ibe  oemnion  aUowanoe  is  feoiueo  loads  of  duUc  to  every 

SCR. 

Blati  CHAtic,  among  painters,  deaom  s  kind  of 

ochreous  earth,  of  a  clofc  {^ruaure,  and  fine  hUck  co- 
lour, ufcd  in  di awing  upon  blue  paper. 

Rid  Chaik,  an  indurated  clayey  ochre,  common  in 
the  colour-fiiops*  and  much  utra  by  painters  and  ar- 
tificers. 

Cmaiky  r  A-D,  th.it  Iving  on  a  chalky  bottom, 
whereby  it  Si  liiuj.j^iy  iniprci-nated  with  the  virtues  of  the 
Chalic. 

Thefc  lands  naturally  produce  may-weed,  poppies,  &c. 
Saintfoin  and  trefoil  likewife  agree  with  them;  and  their 
bed  produce  of  corn  is  barley  or  wbca(»  though  oatB  will 
likewife.  do  well  on  them. 

The  bcft  manure  for  chalky  lands  is  rags,  dung,  and 
foldiiigof  fbecp.  If  rain  happens  to  fall  on  them  juft 
ifcer  wmiagt  it  binds  the  ««ia»  fi»  hard,  that  the  corn 
cannot  pen  through  itt  to  ptevent  which  misfortune, 
it  b  ufual  to  manuie  ^fe  lands  Irith  half-rotten  dung, 

with  which  fomi:  mix  fand. 

CHALLENGE,  a  cartel,  or  invitation  to  a  duel,  or 
other  combat.  Sec  the  article  Dwil. 

Ckauskgs,  in  taw,  is  an  cxoqition  nude  ito  jurors, 
who  are  retorned  to  a  porlbn  on  a  trial. 

This  challenge  is  made  cither  to  the  array,  or  to  the 
polls  ;  to  the  array,  when  exctj  imii  i:,  t;)k.cn  to  the 
whole  number  of  jurors  impaniu  lied  ;  and  to  thi-  pulls, 
when  an  exception  is  made  to  one  or  mote  of  Ute  jury  as 
aoc  indiffinent.  i 
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Challenge  to  the  juroft  is  likewife  divided  into  chal- 
lenge piincipal  or  ptfcmptiir)',  and  challenge  lor  caufej 
that  is,  upon  cauic  or  rcalun  olledged.  Challenge  prin- 
cipal is  what  the  law  allows  without  any  caufe  Pledged, 
or  further  examination :  as  a  prifoncr  arraigned  at  the 
bar  for  felony,  may  challenge  peremptorily  the  number 
allowed  him  by  law,  being  twenty,  one  after  at:ot;icr, 
alkdging  tio  further  caufc  than  bis  own  dtiiilLe :  and  the 
jurors ,  (o  challenfed*  ftsll  bf  pnc  off,  snd  new  ones  taken 
in  their  places. 

In  caib  of  ti«a(bn  and  petit- tmfim,  the  number  of 
thirty-five  ;'j:^ri  i^c  v  '  •  percmptorilv  challenged,  without 
liicwing  any  t  juIl  ,  and  mure,  both  ui  trc^ion  Atid  felony, 
may  be  challenged,  (hewing  caufe. 

if  thofe  whu  profecute  for  the  king  challenge  a  jurtr* 
they  arc  to  affign  the  caufe  ;  and  if  the  craufi:  alledgcd  be 
not  a  good  one,  the  inc^utl^  fliall  be  taken.  When  the 
king  is  party,  if  the  other  fide  ch.dkngc  anv  juror  above 
the  number  allowed,  he  oui^ht  to  flitw  caulc  of  his  chal- 
lenge immcdutely,  while  (he  juiy  is  full,  and  before  they 
are  fworn. 

There  may  be  a  principal  caufe  of  challenge  in  civil 
actions,  and  a  challenge  for  favour.  The  principal  chal- 
lenge is  ill  rcfpcct  of  partialitv,  or  default  of  the  flitr  fT, 
&c.  Challenge  for  favour,  is  when  the  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant is  tenant  tu  the  (herilt,  or  if  tbp  ue|ift'*S  Iba  bsi 
married  the  dangbter  of  the  party,  &c.  , 

CHAitSNCi,  among  hunters.  When  hoaqds  or 
beagles,  at  fnil  finding  the  fcent  of  their  fftUttfUkti/if 
open  and  ciy,  they  are  laid  to  challeogc. 

CHALYBEAT,  in  medicine,  an  appellation  given  to 
any  liquid,  as  wine  or  water,  in^piiq|naied  with  paiticka 
of  ircm  or  fted.  ^ 

Dr.  Short,  in  his  hiflory  of  the  mineral  waters,  has 
claiicd  them  into  the  warm  purging  chalybcat,  diuietifi 
chalybcac,  purging  and  plain  lulphur-waters. 

Of  the  warm  purging  chalybcat  waters,  that  of  Ba» 
ton  feeos  to  be  uie  principal.  See  the  atdde  Boxron- 
Wells. 

The  purging  chalybcat  contains  a  mineral  ipuii,  lul- 
phur,  vitriol,  nitre,  and  fea-falt,  \a  ith  a  talcarious  earth, 
of  which  ibme  particles  are  aitnu^cd  by  the  load-fion^ 
which  proves  them  to  be  iron :  of  thefc  the  Scarbom^jb" 
fpa  is  now  in  gieateft  r^utatioa.  See  SCAftBOMV0B> 
Spa. 

The  diuretic  chalybcat  water  confifls  of  much  the 
fame  principles  with  the  former  cla£s,  only  the  (alts  are 
in  lefs  propoitiaii)  of  thefe  dicte  ut  mt  auahenia 
Yorklhtre. 

Dr.  Monro,  profiiflbr  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  bv 

pouriiii;  a  tindure  of  galls  into  common  water,  and  dii- 
iolviit^  theictn  a  fuiail  quantity  uf  (»l  martis,  adding 
fome  hiings  of  iron  and  oil  of  vitriol,  procured  a  water 
cxa(5lly  like  the  natural  chalybcat  water »  and  he  as  oi 
opinion,  that  where  thele  waters  are  net  to  be  had,  the 
!;;if':'  il  ',v~Tr  may  be  made  to  anfwer  all  their  Inten- 
tions, accoiJing  to  its  being  mure  or  lefs  tlofcJy  kept,  or 
expoicd  in  the  air  or  heat,  Ate.  f/Jr  MtJ  E/t.  Edinb. 

CHAMA,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  (hell-filh,  is  reckoaei 
by  Linnaeus  a  fpecies  of  concha,  diftinguiflied  by  ita 
convex,  equal,  and  patent  valves.    See  Coscha. 

CHAMADE,  in  war,  a  fignal  made  by  beat  of  driiin 
for  a  cor.fcrcncc  with  the  enemy,  when  any  thing  is  to  be 
propofcd  ;  as  a  cellauon  of  arms  to  bring  o(i  the  dead,  or  a 
tignal  made  by  the  bcfieged  when  they  nave  a  mind  to  de- 
liver up  a  place  upon  articles  of  capitulation  :  in  which 
cafe  there  is  a  fu^nilon  of  arms,  and  hoftages  delivered 
on  l»uth  fides. 

CHAM^CERASUS,  the  dwarf  honey-fucklc,  m^kss 
adiftiod  genus  of  plants,  according  to  fome  ;  but  Lin- 
nwus  comprehends  it  under  lonicera.   See  the  attido 

LONICSKA. 

CHAM.tDRYS,  germander,  in  hotanv,  a  low  creep- 
ing ihrubby  plant,  with  fquarc  llaJks,  fmall  ftitt  ova^ 
leaves,  notched  from  about  the  middle  to  the  extremity 
like  thofe  of  the  oak  tree,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints  %  snd 
purplifli  labiatcd  flowers,  not  thick  together,  wanting 
the  upper  lip.  It  grows  wild  in  feme  of  the  woi>:l  :" 
France,  Cicrmany,  and  Switzcrl.ind  :  with  us  it  i:>  i.uic>J 
in  gardens,  rmd  flowers  in  June  and  Julv. 

Tiw  leaves  aad  tops  of  germander  have  a  moderately 

bittCK 
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Uiter  tkfte,  accompanied  widi  a  weak  iromatie  flavour, 

which  is  <!iminifhnJ  a  little  in  drying,  but  not  sotally  dif- 
Cpatcd  in  keeping  for  Ccveral  months.  I  Jicy  fland  re- 
commended as  mild  aperients  and  corroborams  in  uterine 
and  other  obAructions,  intermitting  fevers,  icrophulous 
ililbnlerB,  and  in  the  rheumatirm  anci  gout.  They  make 
a  principal  ingredient  in  the  alteratii'c  antiarthritic  com- 
pofitions  prcfcribed  by  the  ancients ;  whofe  ufc  has  lately 
been  revived,  with  liiilc  variation,  and  which  r.rc  faid, 
when  long  perfifted  in,  by  ftrengthening  t))e  habit,  ren- 
dering the  blood  mort  fluid,  and  promoting  perfpiration, 
to  preynt  raurm  of  the  gouty  paroinw)*.  in  fome 
ardiritic  cafe»«  thefe  and  other  warm  bitter  medicines 

h.ivc'btcn  of  confidcrablc  fcr\  ice  :  in  Othtr5,  they  havi- 
been  continued  for  years.  v,ithout  any  apparent  bcnciit , 
in  Others,  particillarlv  in  hoc  difpofitions,  in  perfons  of 
an  advanced  age,  ancf  who  bad  long  fufi'ered  the  difcafe, 
the  abatement  they  procured  of  the  gouty  paroxyfms  has 
hcen  follow  ed  by  fymptoms  more  alarming. 

The  tojis  of  the  plant,  {:.ithercd  when  the  feeds  arc 
formed,  aru  {generally  preferred  to  the  leavr^.  Their  liol'e, 
in  fubfiancc,  dried  and  powdered,  is  from  half  a  dram  to 
a  dram  or  more.  They  give  out  their  virtues  both  to 
watery  and  fpirituous  nienftrua  ;  and  tinge  the  former  of 
a  yellowifli  colout,  lining  more  or  lefs  to  brown,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  faturation  ;  the  latter  of  a  deep 
green.    Water  fecms  to  diilbive  the  bitter  matter  more, 

Sttftfily  than  pure  fpirit ;   the  watery  extract  being 
ranger  in  tafic  than  the  fpirituous,  though  the  quantity 
ofboth  exttafls,  eccording  to  Cardieufers  experiments, 
is  very  nearly  alike.  Limt*i  Ni/Uiy  rf  tht  MUtrU  Mt 
Jica. 

CHAMELEON,  Chamaltc,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of 
lizard  with  a  ihort  reninded  tail,  five  toet  on  each  foot, 
two  or  three  of  which  adhere  together.   See  Ltcakd. 

CHAM^^MELUM,  camomile,  in  botany,  .1  plant 
with  finely  divided  leaves  ;  and  moderately  large  flowers, 
landing  folitary  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  upon  long 
nalted  pedicles :  the  flower  is  compo(ed  of  a  number  ^ 
white  petala,  fet-nnmd  a  yellow  convex  difle. 

The  leaves  ard  flowrr-;  of  this  plant  have  a  fVronp;,  not 
ungra'.ciui  iintll  ;  and  a  very  bitter  naufcous  tafte.  The 
flowers  arefomcwhat  bitterer,  and  confidrrablv  more  aro- 
matic than  the  leaves  ;  and  the  yellow  difk  ot  the  flower 
is,  in  both  refpe^ts,  far  (Iroti^tr  than  the  white  pctala. 
The  fmcll,  as  well  as  the  talle,  is  rather  improved  than 
weakened  by  drying,  and  does  not  foon  fuffcr  any  confi- 
derable  diminution  in  kccplrj'. 

This  plant,  bcfidcs  its  general  virtues  as  a  bitter,  is 
Ibppofed  to  have  fome  degree  of  a  carminative,  anodyne, 
mi  andrpafmodic  power,  depending  on  its  odorous 
■natter,  ft  is  recommended  in  cholics  of  diflerent  kinds, 
particularly  fuch  ai-  arife  fiom  flatulciicica  r>r  colJ  ;  In 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  fpalmodic 
tad  nephritic  pains  ;  in  the  pains  of  child-bed  women, 
nod  dcHciencies  of  the  uterine  purgations  1  and  inter- 
mitting fevers,  where  a  vilctdity  of  the  humours,  or  ob- 
flru^icins  of  the  v:fcer.i,  render  the  Peruvian  bark  in- 
rfFeflual  or  prriLidicial.  In  this  intention,  the  camo- 
mile is  gcncrsliy  afllflcd  hv  fixed  aikil  ne  fdis,  fal-ammo- 
niac,  or  rather  aperients,  and  ottcn  alio  by  corroborating 
materials.  Baglivi's  preparation  of  camomile,  which  he 
Jocks  upon  as  the  moft  certain  fpecific  in  obilinate  inter- 
tnittenis,  was  probably  rather  a  compodtion  of  this  kind, 
than  any  particular  prcparatlnn  of  the  camon-.ilc  alone. 
The  dofe  of  the  dry  flowers,  in  fubdancc,  is  from  ten 
or  twelve  grains  to  half  a  dram  or  more  j  indecoflion  or 
infufion,  two  drama. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  frequently  employed  exter- 
nally, in  cJ'fciiticnt  and  antifcptic  fomentations,  and  in 
emollient  and  carminative  glyftcrs.  They  appear,  from 
Dr.  Pringle's  experiments,  to  ftand  very  high  in  the  fcalc 
of  antifeptics :  the  Ibluhle  part  of  the  flowers  rcfiftine  the 
putrefaAion  6f  ammal  flelb,  with  a  power  at  leaft  ofone 
hundred  and  twenty  times  greater  than  fca-falt.  Some 
endeavour  to  impregnate  oil  olive  with  the  aflive  matter 
of  the  cnmomile,  for  external  ufc^,  hv  griulv  boiling  the 
Irclb  herb  and  flowers  bruifed,  in  thrice  Uieif  tjuaniny  of 
the  oil,  till  they  become  crifp ;  and  then  flraining  and 
prelEngout  the  fluid.  A  preparation  of  this  kind  might 
DC  obtainedi perhaps,  to  better  purpofe,  by  a  prbccfs  fami- 
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lar  to  tliat,  whereby  cxpreflcd  oils  are  perfumed  with  the 

fra2,rniirc  of  the  more  odoriferous  flowers  ;  for  the  f^rong 
heat,  ncctlii»fy  for  making  the  fluid  boil,  imprciies  a  dis- 
agreeable taint,  r.ni  di  fii|>„tes  the  greatcft  part  of  the  vo- 
latile matter  of  the  caniomiie. 

CHAM.fl-;PrrY.S,  ground-pine,  in  botany,  a  low, 
hairy,  creeping  plant,  with  fquarc  ftaiks;  whitifh  clammy 
leaves,  cut  deeply  into  three  long  narrow  fegments,  like 
thofc  of  the  pine-tree,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints;  and  vci- 
low  labiatcd  flowers,  without  pedicles,  and  wanting  the 
upper  lip.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  fand y  and  chalky 
grounds  in  fome  parif  of  England,  ano  flowers  in 

i  he  leaves  of  grnnn  I  pinc  arc  moJer.itely  bitter,  and 
of  a  refinous,  not  cU'agrecable  fmcU  j  appro.-iching  in 
this  rcfpcfl,  as  in  their  external  form,  to  thofe  of  the 
pine-tree.  They  are  recommended  as  aperients,  and  cor* 
roborants  of  the  nervous  fyflcm  i  and  faid  to  be  particu- 
larly  fcrviceablc  in  female  obftruflions,  paral)'tic  difor- 
dcrs,  Tind  when  continued  lor  a  length  of  time,  either  by 
thetnfelves  or  wiih  the  .ilTil^ance  of  gCrlnxnder,  tn  rhcu- 
niaiic,  iichiadic,  and  poiitv  pains. 

'J  he  leas'cs  in  fuhihuice,  dr.ej  and  powdered,  arc  di- 
reStcd  to  be  given  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram.  Their 
virtues  are  extrafied  both  by  water  and  fpirit,  moll  per- 
f  .niv  by  the  latter:  the  aqueous  tineiurcs  arc  ycllowifh, 
the  ipirituous  green  In  diitillation  they  weekly  impreg- 
nate water  with  their  rcfinous  fcent  ;  on  diftilling  large 
quantities  of  the  herb,  a  little  cflcntiid  oil  may  be  col- 
leBeS,  in  quality  fomewhat  approaching  to  diat  of  tur- 
[  1  ne.  I'hc  watery  extract  joined  to  its  bittcrm  f  i 
wealc  faline  auftcrity ;  the  fpirituous,  a  flight  fwcetilh- 
nefs  and  warmth. 

CHAMANIM,  in  Jewifli  antii|uiiy,  idols  cxpofed  li» 
the  fun  upon  tops  of  hoofes,  aecordmg  to  Rabbi  Solo- 
mon :  others  will  hive  the  chamaniin  to  be  the  fame 
with  wh.at  tiie  Greek;,  cail  pyi.ca;  tl;.it  is,  portable 
chapels,  nr  temples,  made  i;i  tlic  form  of  charJoCI,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  fun.    Sec  the  article  Pyrjea. 

CHAMBER,  in  building,  any  room  fitoated  between 
the  lowermod  and  the  uppermoft  rooms :  in  mof^  houfea 
there  are  two,  in  others  three,  or  more  ftories  of  cham- 
bers. Sir  Henry  Wooton  d.tccts  that  the  principal 
chambers  for  delight  be  htuated  toward?  thp  caft.  Pal- 
ladio's  rules  for  the  height  of  chambers,  anti-chambers, 
and  halls,  cither  flat  or  arched,  are  as  fyliows.  i.  If 
they  be  flat,  he  advifes  to  divide  the  breadth  into  three 
parts,  and  to  take  two  of  thrm  for  the  htii^ht  (,)f  the  flory 
from  the  floor  to  the  joift.  if  the  chamber  is  defired 
higher,  the  breadth  mull  be  divided  into  feven,  of  which 
take  five  for  the  height.  2.  The  height  of  the  (eoond 
{\ory  fhottid  be  t  f  len  than  that  of  the  chamber  below. 
3.  r  or  an  attic  or  third  f^ory,  the  fecond  mufl  be  divided* 
iiito  twelve  eiqu.il  parti  ;  nuxol  which  v.sil  give  the  height 
from  the  fioor  to  the  bottom  of  the  joiils. 

Bid  CuAMS£K,  one  with  a  bed  in  it.  See  the  article . 
Bid. 

Prizy  Cu AT/imt.  Gentlemen  of  t'le  pi'ey  chm-'T  r, 
are  fervants  of  the  king,  who  wait  and  inend  on  li;in  and 
the  quLcn  at  court,  in  their  dlverhons,  tVc.  Their  num- 
ber is  lurty-eight  under  the  lord  chamberlain,  twelve  of 
whom  arc  in  quarterly  waiting,  and  two  of  thefe  lie  in 
the  privy  chamber. 

In  the  abfencc  of  the  lord-chamberlain,  or  vice-cham- 
berlain, the V  execute  the  kini;'s  orders  .  at  coronations, 
two  of  them  pcrfonate  the  dukes  of  Aquicain  and  Nor- 
mandy :  and  fix  of  them,  appointed  by  the  lord-chamber- 
lain, attend  ambalLidofs  from  CTOwned  heads  to  their  au- 
diences, and  in  puMtc  entries.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
privy-chamber  were  ii.flituted  by  Henry  VIl. 

Chamber,  in  policy,  the  place  where  certain  aflcm- 
blies  are  held,  alfo  the  afllmbtics  thcmfclve.s.  Of  thefe^ 
fome  are  eftabliihed  for  the  adminiftration  of  juflice,  dtbera 
for  commercial  affairs. 

Chamber,  in  w.ir,  i  faid  to  conlift  of  the  ttircc  fol- 
lowing. I.  Ot  a  jiowder-ehambcr,  or  bomb-chaniber, 
a  place  funk  under  L'r  nind  for  holding  the  powder,  or 
bombs,  where  they  may  be  out  of  danger,  and  fecured 
from  the  rain.  2.  Of  the  chamber  of  a  mine,  the  place, 
moft  commonly  of  a  cubical  form,  where  the  powder  is 
contlned.   And  3.  Of  the  chamber  of  a  mctrur,  thiit  ^arc 
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bf  tbe>cbacc,much  narrower  than  the  rcfl  of  the  cylinder, 
where  the  powder  lies.  It  is  of  different  forms,  fomc- 
times  like  a  reverfcd  cone,  fometimcs  globular,  with  a 
neck  for  its  ci>r<imunication  with  the  cvlindcr,  whence  it 
is  called  a  bottled  chamber,  but  molt  commonly  cylin- 
drical, that  being  the  form  which  h  (omA  by  experidice 
CO  CMiy  ^  bail  to  the  greateft  diftanoe. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  charged  witb  rhe  ma- 
Ha^Linciit  an;l  tliredlion  of  a  chamber.    Sec  CitAv.nKR. 

I  hcrc  arc  atmoft  as  mui}'  kinds  of  chambcrlams  as 
cbambcrs,  the  principal  wflreof  are  as  follow. 

LtrJ  ChamumlMH  «/^reatffirilaMt  the  fixth  neat 
officer  of  the  crewn»  to  wnom  belong!  tivery  and  lodging 
in  th'j  I  11^-''  court ;  and  there  arc  cerijin  fees  due  to  him 
fioiii  cji.:;  auhbifhopor  biftiop,  when  they  perform  their 
homa<;r  to  his  majtlh-  ;  and  from  all  peers  at  their  crea- 
tion, or  doing  their  homage.  At  the  coronation  of  every 
king,  he  is  to  have  forty  eUs  of  crimfon  velvet  for  bi*  own 
robes.    This  oftcer*  on  the  coronation-day,  is  to  bring 
the  king  his  dirt,  coif,  and  wearing  cloatbs  i  and  after 
the  king  is  drtiTcd,  hr  claims  his  bed,  and  ail  the  furni- 
ture of  nis  chamber,  for  his  fues. :  he  alfo  carries  at  the 
COfODatioO}  ihe  coif,  gloves,  and  linen  to  be  ufed  by  the 
ktUh  Hid  the  robes-royal  and  crom:  he  dfdfiit  ana  un- 
dreflea  the  king  on  that  day,  wakt  on  him  before  and 
after  dinner,  &c. 

To  this  oiEcer  belongs  the  care  of  providing  all  things 
in  the  houfe  of  lords  in  the  time  of  parliament ;  to  him 
alfo  belonjn  the  aovernmeat  of  the  palace  of  Weftmin- 
0cr:  he  fifpofonkewiib  of  the  fword  of  ftatt,  to  be  car- 
Tied  before  thf  If'n^,  to  what  lord  he  -V  ifes. 

i#r^  Chambfr  t  AiN  ef  the  Houjhudy  an  officer  who 
has  "the  ovcrfight  and  diredion  of  all  officers  belonging  to 
the  king's  chambers,  except  the  preciod  of  his  majeily's 
bed-chamber. 

He  has  the  ovcrfight  of  the  officers  of  the  w-irdrobe 
at  all  the  Icing's  houfo,  and  of  the  removing  w.irdrobej, 
or  of  iKd>,  tents,  revels,  mufic,  comedians,  hdntmg, 
mciTcnger^,  &c.  retained  in  his  majcAy's  fervicc.  ife 
moreover  has  the  ovcrfight  and  dircaion  of  the  ferjeants 
atarna,  of  all  phyficians,  apothecaries,  furgeons,  bar- 
bers, the  king's  chaplains,  &c.  and  adminifters  the  oath 
to  all  officers  above  flairs. 

Other  chamberlains  arc  thafc  of  the  king's  court  of 
exchequer,  of  North  Wales,  of  Chcfter,  of  the  city  of 
London,  &c.  ia  which  cafes  this  officer  is  generally  the 
receiver  of  all  lenta  and  revenues  belonging  to  the  place 
whereof  he  is  chamberlain. 

In  the  exchequer  there  arc  two  chamberlains  who  keep 
a  controulment  of  the  pells  of  receipts  and  cxiCltiy  Hid 
have  certain  keys  of  the  treafury,  records,  &c. 

CHAMSBatAlIf  »f  Lmdtm  keeps  the  city  money, 
which  is  laid  up  in  the  chamber  of  London  he  alfo  pre- 
fidcs  over  the  affairs  of  mailers  and  apprentices,  and  nukes 
free  of  the  city,  &c. 

His  oftce  lafls  only  a  ye.ir,  but  the  cuftom  ufually  ob- 
tains to  rc-clioofe  the  lame  pcrfon,  unlcA  charged  witR 
any  mifdcmcanor  in  his  oActu 

f^ir/  CHAMBEltLAlN.    See  the  article  V icz-Cbamitr- 
lai». 

CHAMBRANLE,  amon^  builders,  an  ornament  of 
Hone  or  wood  borderini;  the  three  fides  of  doors,  win- 
.ilowa  and  chfinniea.  It  is  different  according  to  the  fe- 
veral  orders,  and  conltfts  of  three  parts,  vts.  the  top  called 

the  travcrfe,  anJ  the  two  fides,  the  afccndants. 

The  chanbrxnic  of  an  ordinary  duor  is  frequently 
railed  the  door  calc,  and  that  of  a  window,  the  window, 
the  window-frame  :  this  ia  generally  when  it  is  plain, 
and  without  mouldings. 

CHAMFER,  or  Chamfrft,  in  architciflure,  an  or- 
nament confining  of  half  a  fcotia,  being  a  kind  of  a 
fmall  furrow  or  gutter  on  a  coluoin,  called  alfo  leapui, 
Alia,  hic. 

CHAMFERING,  in  architecture,  a  term  ufed  for 
the  cutting  the  under  edge  of  any  thing  aflope  or  level. 

CHAImOIS,  or  Charmois-Goat,  in  zoology,  the 
name  of  the  rujiin  capra,  a  creature  of  the  gjOaB-kiiidi 
with  tnSt  and  Ihort  but-hooked  horns. 

It  la  from  the  fkiii  of  Aii  anioaal  that  the  cbaoMMS  lea^ 
ther  ia  made. 

CHAMPAIH,  or  Ftml  Champain,  io  heraldry,  a 
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mark  of  difhonottr  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  1,;^,      .  * 
prifoner  of  war,_affcr  he  has  cried  qu..ni:. 

CHAMPARi'Y,  or  CuAMfERiv,  m  iaw 
traa  made  with  other  the  i>!jintiff  or  defendant 
luit  at  law,  lor  giving  part  of  the  land,  debt  kr^l 
for,  to  the  party  who  undertakes  the  piocefs  «  h  . 
prMCT  chams,  provided  he  fucceeds  ihcrcin. 

CHAMPION,  a  perfon  who  undcitjtts  a  comKiC 
the  place  or  quarrel  ot  another ,  and  fomcMme,  thewirf 
IS  ufed  for  him  who  lights  in  his  own  caulc. 

Champion  »f  tht  King,  a  perfon  wbofeofice  it  i. - 
the  cofooadon  of  our  kings,  to  ride  armed  i„to  uvh 
mmaer-ball,  while  his  majefly  is  at  di/incr  there  ^ 
by  the  proclamation  of  a  h.rald,  maicc  chaneiJM  t'o rti 
effefi  VII    "  That  if  any  man  fhal!  deny  the  kiwV 

title  ro  the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to  deftftTfr^ 
"  fingle  combat,  4tc."  Which  done,  his  majeftvdlE 
to  him,  and  fendahim  a  gilt  cup,  with  a  cover'  fi.ll? 
wiAe»  which  the  champion  ^inkas  a^  haa  the  cm  fi! 
hit  Ke.  »^  «a 

CHANCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  term  applied  toe»wu, 
not  neccffanly  produced,  as  the  natural  cfiea*  of  a^ 
proper  foreknown  caule.  " 

We  certainly  mean  no  more  in  faying  that  a  thia* 
happened  by  chance,  than  that  its  caufc  i»  unknow^ 
us  :  for  ehance  itfelf  k  no  na-i  ;  J  .  ^ent  or  caafe-  ilk 
incapable  of  producing  any  tfj.a,  and  is  no  mwc  tbni 
creature  of  man's  own  making  ;  for  the  things  Jc„t 
the  corporeal  world,  are  really  done  by  the  pirts  ,4  ,  v 
oniverral  matter,  afling  and  fufFering,  actordin  .  to  tk 


or  motion  eSUWifhed  bv  the  author  of  nature. 
C  haticc  is  alfo  confounded  with  fate  and  dcttinr. 


CifANCK  IS  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  probiiilitr 
of  an  event,  and  is  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  ihenuah 
bcr  of  chances  by  which  it  may  happen,  compared  wiia 
the  number  of  chance?  by  which  i  t  may  either  luppa>« 
♦all.  1  hus,  if  an  event  has  (hr«c  chances  to  hanoea. 
and  two  to  fail,  the  probability  of  its  happening  maVS 
eftimated  J,  and  the  probability  of  ia  failing  ].  Thcit- 
fore  if  the  probability  of  happrnin  g  and  failing  be  -Aid 
together,  the  fum  will  always  be  cqu.il  to  unity. 

If  the  probabilities  of  happening  and  failing  are  im- 
C(]ual,  there  is  what  is  commonly  called  oiit  htm 


agaiiill  the  jjappening  or  failing,  which  odds  are  pio- 
port.onal  ID  the  number  of  chances  for  happeab?  « 
failing. 

The  expeftation  oftjbtainro!:  anv 


.  ^         thing  is  eftinmtJ 

by  the  value  of  that  thing,  multiplit-d  by  the  probabdi^ 
of  obtaining  it.  The  iiftt  of  ioiiiig  any  thing  is  tftimattJ 
by  the  value  of  that  thing,  mulriplied  by  the  probability 
of  lofuig  it.  If  from  the  cxpefiations  which  the  gwit- 
ftei»  have  upon  the  whole  fum  depoiited,  the  particuLir 
f.iin-  they  dcpofrte;  that  is,  their  own  fl^iiv!  be 
txadlcii,  there  will  remain  the  gain,  if  the  dittCRrnrt  ii 
pofuive;  or  the  lofs,  if  the  difference  is  negative.  Again, 
•f  Irom  the  refpe^ve  expedations  which  either  pm!h( 
has  upon  the  fum  depofitcd  by  hit  adverAiy,  tie  rilktf 
lofing  what  he  himfelf  depofites  be  fobtraftdt  thwg will 
likewife  remain  his  gain  or  lofs. 

If  there  is  a  cert..in  number  of  chances  by  which  tb 
poHcffion  of  a  fum  can  be  feciued,  and  alio  a  cMiia 
number  of  chances  hj  which  it  may  be  loft,  that  fin 
m.iy  be  infured  for  that  part  of  it,  which  fljall  be  to  the 
whole  ;  as  the  number  of  chancrs  there  is  to  lofe  it,  is  to 
the  number  of  all  the  chances.  I- or  the  manner  of  apply- 
ing the  dodrine  of  chances  to  gamijig  annuitkS]  kt 
Gaming  and  Interest. 

•  ChanCB-Mbolbv,  in  law,  is  thr  r.rrldcntjl  killinj 
of  a  man,  not  altogether  without  the  k  .icr  s  uuk,  tho' 
without  any  evil  intention  ;  and  i^  whcic  one  is  domga 
lawful  ad,  and  a  perfon  is  killed  thereby  :  for  li  thesd 
be  unlawful,  it  is  felony. 

The  difference  betwixt  chance-medley  and  ana* 
flaughter  is  this  :  if  a  perfon  caft  a  ftone,  which  happens 
to  hit  err,  ;ir  >  he  c^its  ;  or  if  a  workman,  in  throwing 
down  rutiu.ili  Jrom  a  houlc,  after  warning  to  cakecatc, 
k.ll  a  perfon.  it  is  chance-medley  and  miladventure:  but 
if  a  perfon  throws  flones  on  the  highwajr,  where m>ie 
ufually  pafs  ;  or  a  workman  throws  down  rubbifli  mot 
houfe  in  cities  and  towns  where  people  are  continuillr 
pafling  i  or  if  a  man  whips  his  horfe  in  the  &net,  to 
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ndce  him  gallop,  and  the  liotie  rant  owtr  a  fchiM  and 

kills  ir,  it  is  man-flau^hter :  but  if  another  whips  the 
kgrfe,  it  is  tnan-fliugluer  in  him,  and  chance -med icy  in 
the  rider.  In  chancc-mrdlcy  the  offender  forfittta  his 
gooA$f  but  baa  a  pardon  of  cowrfe. 

CHANCEL,  a  particalar  part  of  the  fcbrie  oT  a  Chrif 
tisn  church  ;  nr  •h2t  part  of  the  choir  between  the  altar 
and  the  baluilraUe  ih^t  iiicioici  it,  where  the  minilter  is 
placed  at  the  cclcbraiioii  of  the  commjnion. 

Chancel,  among  us,  is  alfo  the  redor's  freehold  and 

Eart  of  his  glebe,  and  therefore  he  is  obliecd  to  repair  it  i 
ut  where  the  teSUxf  it  impropriate,  t&e  impropriator 
tnuft  do  it. 

CHANCELLOR,  an  officer  fuppofed  originally  to 
have  been  a  notary  or  fctibe  under  the  emperors,  and 
named  tmutUariusy  becaitfe  be  fat  behind  a  lattice,  called, 
in  Latin,  tarndbu^  to  avoid  being  crowded  by  the 
people. 

According  (  '  -  late  treatlfe,  the  chancellor  originally 
prefided  over  a  political  college  of  fecretahes,  for  the 
writing  of  treaties,  and  other  public  bufinets  ;  and  the 
court  of  equity,  voider  the  old  ooaftitutioD,  «rat  held  be- 
fefe  die  king  and  htt  council,  in  the  palace,  where  one 

r'!prcm(- court  f'nr  bufincf;  of  every  kind  w-a?  krpt.  At 
ill  It  ihc  tn^iiLi.;ioi  bccinit  a  judge,  to  hejr  aiid  deter- 
mine petitions  to  the  king,  which  were  preferred  to  him  ; 
and  in  the  end,  as  bufiners  increafed,  the  people  addrefled 
their  fuit  to  the  chancellor,  and  not  to  the  king;  and 
thus  the  chanceUofr's  equitable  powcr,  by  degme,  cqcq- 
menccd  by  prefcription. 

L»ri  tftgh  Chancellor  cf  Great  Britain,  or  Lord 
Ktifar  »f  th*  Grtat  S*aij  is  the  higheft  honour  of  the  long 
MM,  baiiqi;  made  Co  ftr  tradititntm  magni JigUJiy  per  dtmi- 

mm  nfiai^  and  by  taking  the  oatba:  be  it  the  lirft  per- 
fon  of  the  leitm  next  after  the  king  and  princes  of  the 

blood,  in  all  civil  aflfairs  ;  and  is  the  chief  admiiiiflraior 
of  judicc  next  to  the  fovercign,  being  the  judge  of  the 
court  of  chancery. 

All  other  jufticaa  are  lied  to  the  ftrid  rules  of  the  law 
in  their  judgment:  but  the-cbaiieellor  is  imcfled  with 
the  king's  abfolute  power,  to  moderate  the  written  law, 
governing  his  judgment  purely  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
confcience,  and  ordering  all  things  according  to  equity 
and  juftice.  In  this  refped  Staunford  lays,  the  chancellor 
has  two  powers,  one  abfolute,  the odier  ordinary :  mean- 
ing, that  although  Iw  his  ordinary  power,  in  fome  cafes, 
be  muft  obferve  the  rarms  of  proaeedings,  a*  other  infe- 
rior Judges  i  yet  in  his  abfolute  power,  he  ia  not  liniltH 
by  the  law,  but  by  confcienee  and  equity. 

The  lord-chancellernotonly  keeps  tac  king's  great- 
Ce^,  but  ^fo  all  patents,  conmiffions,  warrants^  &c. 
from  the  king,  are,  before  they  are  Ggned,  peruud  by 
llim  :  he  has  the  difpofition  of  all  ccclefiaftical  benefices 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  under  twenty  pound  a  year,  in  his 
tnajeny'i,  books  i  and  he  is  fpcakcrof  the  houfe  qT lofds. 
See  the  article  PARLfAMENT. 

Chancellor  •/  a  CeihtdraL  an  ollteer  that  hears 
leflons  and  kclures  read  in  thecnur  h,  cither  by  himfeif 
or  hii  vicar  ;  to  correft  and  fct  rigni  iV.z  reader  when  he 
reads  amifs  ;  to  infpcd  fchools  j  to  hear  caufes  ;  apply 
the  fcal,  write  and  difpatch  the  letters  of  the  chapter ; 
keep  the  books ;  take  care  that  there  be  frequent  preach- 
ifiai,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it  %  and  aJCgn  the 
office  of  preaching  to  whom  he  picafes. 

Chan  c  f  LLOR  DtKtfe^  a  lay  officer  under  abifliop, 
who  is  judge  of  his  court.  See  the  article  BisHor's- 
Ctart. 

Chavcbllor  $f  tbtDuuhf  rf  Laicaftir^  an  efioer  ap- 
pointed chiefly  to  determine  contnwcriles  between  the 

king  and  his  tenants  of  the  dutchy-land,  and  otherwifc 
to  direft  all  his  majcdy's  affairs  belonging  to  that  court. 
See  Dutch Y-CiKr/.  , 

Chanc£li.or  $f  tit  ExfhtpuTf  an  officer  who  pre- 
fidtt  in  Aat  court,  and  takes  care  of  the  intcreft  of  the 
crown. 

He  it  alwavs  in  commilSon  with  the  lord-treafurcr  for 
the  letting  of  crcwn-lantis,  Sec.  and  has  power,  with 
Others,  to  compound  for  forfeitures  or  lands,  upon  penal 
AatuieB :  he  baa  alio  g^eai  authority  in  managing  the 
soyal  menua*,  and  in  matters  telaiiog  to  the  £(ft 
f^ti. 
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CHAircilloa  8/  tht  Ordtr  efiht  Gorttf,  anJtthr  m}. 

litary  OrJtrs,  is  an  officer  who  (cals  rhc  coiumifll-ms  and 
mandates  of  the  chapter  and  alTembiy  ot  the  knights,  keeps 
the  regiller  of  their  proceedings, and  ddivers  &s  Aereof 
under  the  feal  of  their  order. 

Chancellor  ef  an  Vtuvtr^  is  he  who  fcals  the dS*- 
plomas,  or  letten  of  degrees,  proviGoo,  iee.  gitren  in  th< 
uiiivcrfity. 

The  chancellor  orO>  r  r  l  1^  jfually  one  of  the  prime 
nobility,  chol^n  by  the  ftudcnts  thcmlclvcs  in  cunvoca* 
tion.  He  is  their  chief  mM|Aratc  ;  his  office  is  duram 
vim,  to  eovera  the  ifwvo^,  preferve  and  defend  its 
rights  and  privileges,  Snvokc  anemhiies,  and  do  judice 
among  the  members  under  his  jurifdiflion. 

Under  the  chancellor  is  the  vice-chancellor,  who  is 
chofen  annually,  being  nominated  by  chaocellor,  and 
elcded  by  the  univernty  in  convotattion :  he  is  alwaya 
the  head  of  fbme  college,  and  in  holy  otders.  His  proper 
office  is  to  execute  the  chancellor's  power,  to  govern  the 
uni.  crfity  accordiag  to  her  Italutes,  to  fce  that  officers 
and  fludents  do  their  duty,  that  courts  be  duly  called,  tcc. 
When  he  enters  upon  bis  office,  he  chitolcs  four  pro* 
vice-chancellon  out  of  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  to  exe- 
cute his  power  in  his  abfence. 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  alfo  ulually  one  of  the 
prime  n  .;ii!ity,  and  in  moft  refpedh  the  fame  as  that  at 
Oxford,  only  he  does  not  hold  his  o&ct  durantt  vita,  but 
may  be  clcAed  every  three  years.  Under  the  chancellor 
tbeie  is  a  commillaiy,  who  holds  a  conn  of  record  for  all 
privileged  perfons  and  fcholars  under  the  degree  of  mailer 
of  arts,  where  all  cJufcs  are  tried  and  dctermiru-d  by  the 
civil  and  ftatutc-law,  and  by  the  cuftom  of  the  uni* 
verfity. 

The  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  chofen  anntially, 
by  the  fcnatc,  out  of  two  perlbns  nominated  by  the  heads 

of  the  fcvcr.il  colleges  and  halls. 

CHANCERY,  the  grand  court  of  equity  and  con- 
fcience, inftituted  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  other 
courts  that  are  bound  to  the  ilrid  letter  of  the  law. 

Th  c  j  urifdiAion  of  this  court  is  of  two  kinds,  ordmary 

or  legal,  anr»  rxtrnorrlinary  or  abfolute.  The  ori;r,?,ry 
jurifdidlion  lo  thit  wherein  the  lord-chancellor,  wno  is 
judge  of  this  court,  in  his  proceedings  and  judgment,  is 
bound  to  obferve  the  order  and  method  of  the  coOHlMMt 
law  i  in  fuch  cafes  the  proceedings,  which  were  feimerty 
in  Latin,  but  now  in  Englilh,  are  filed  qr  enrolled  in 
the  petty-bag-office ;  and  the  extraordinary,  or  unii* 
mited  power,  is  that  jurlfdiclion  which  the  court  excr^ 
cifes  in  cafes  of  equity,  wherein  relief  is  to  be  bad  by  bill 
and  anfwer. 

The  ofdinaiy  court  holds  plea  of  recognizances  ac« 
knowledged  in  the  chancery,  writs  of fcire  facias,  for  re- 
peal of  the  king's  letters  patent,  &c.  alfo  of  all  pcrfonal 
adlions,  by  or  agatnd  any  officer  of  the  court,  and  of  fe-* 
veral  offences  and  caufes  by  iSt  of  parliament ;  all  origi' 
nal  writs,  comniiflions  of  bankrupts,  of  charitable  ufesp 
of  ideots,  lunacy,  he.  are  ifiued  hence. 

The  extraordinary  court  gives  relief  for  nid  -■r-^'.Inft  in- 
fants, notwithftanding  their  minority ;  foi  anu  againft 
married  women,  noiwithl^aiiding  their  coverture.  All 
frauds  and  deceits,  for  which  there  is  no  redrefs  atcom^ 
mon  law,  all  breaches  of  tnift,  conGdcnoes  and  accidents, 
as  to  relieve  obligers,  mortgagers,  &c.  againft  penalties 
and  forfeitures,  where  the  intention  was  to  pay  the  debt, 
are  here  remedied.  But  in  a!i  cafi-s  where  the  plaintiff 
can  have  hij>  remedy  at  law,  he  ought  not  to  be  relieved 
in  chancery  :  and  a  diiiig  which  may  he  tried  by  a  juryt 
is  not  triable  in  this  court. 

The  court  of  chancery  will  not  retain  a  fult  for  any 
thing  under  ten  pounds  value,  except  in  cafes  of  charity, 
nor  tor  lands,  &c.  under  forty  (hillings  per  ann.  In  this 
court  all  patents,  mofl  forts  of  commiflions,  deeds  between 
parties  touching  lands  and  cftatcs,  treaties  with  fisictgA 
princes,  ttc.  are  fealed  and  enroltnl .  Out  of  it  are  illbed 
writs  to  convene  the  parliament  ^n^  convor  itinn,  pro-> 
clamations,  and  charters,  &c.  J  or  the  Icvcrai  officcn 
bclongm,)  to  the  court  of  chancery,  Ice  the  articles 
Mas  r£R  of  tht  RtUi^  Masters  in  Chanurj,  Clerk, 

yipojltlic  Chancery,  «  couR  in  the  church  of  Bomc^ 

beloiiging  to  (he  pope. 

Thn 
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The  pope's  datory  and  chancery  courts  were  formcHy 
<Nie«iid  the  fame  thing  i  but  the  multitiade  of  aftain  to 
be  mnfaOed  therein,  obliged  him  to  divide  it  into  two 

tribunn!s,  which  nre  fo  nearlv  related  to  one  another,  that 
the  chancery  docs  no  marc  than  difpatch  all  that  has 
palTcd  throng  die  datoTf  court.  See  the  article  Datoky 
Cfvrr. 

The  offcers  belonging  to  thi*  court,  are  the  regent, 

prelates,  and  rcgiftcrs.  Thtre  arc  alfo  Hx  mafter?  in 
chancery,  whofc  bufin~fi  it  is  to  colled  the  bulls  :  ca.h 
of  thcfe  <'mplov^lc^^s  is  purchafcd  Ibr  fix  thouland 
crown':.  Thcic  a;e  fubordinate  tothe  mafterof  the  rolls^ 
who  keeps  the  regifters  of  the  bulls. 

CHANCR£,  in  furgery.  See  the  articlei  SKAWKn 
and  Ulcer. 

CHANDET,TER,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  moveable 
parapet,  coniiiting  of  a  wooden  fraine,  made  of  two  up- 
right (lakes,  about  fix  feet  high,  with  cio6  planks  be- 
tween them  j  fciviog  to  fupporc  fafckiei  to  oovcr  the  pio> 
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The  chnndclicrs  differ  from  blinds  only  in  this,  that 
the  former  cover  the  men  only  before,  whereas  the  latter 
cover  them  alfo  above. 

They  are  afed  in  approaches,  galleries,  and  Bunea,  to 
hinder  the  workmen  from  being  driven  fhm  dieir  ib- 
tidns. 

CHAKFRIN,  in  the  m^incge,  the  fore-part  of  a 
horfe's  head,  extending  from  uiiJcr  the  cars  along  the 
interral  between  the  cye-brow»  down  to  his  nofe. 

CHANGE,  in  dw  oiancgv.  To  change  a  horfe,  or 
change  band,  it  to  turn  or  bear  the  horfe's  head  fr' -n  nnr 
hand  to  the  other,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  or  from  iIjc 
left  to  the  right. 

\oii  fhouJJ  never  chani^c  your  horfe  without  pu&ing 
Jiim  forward  upon  the  turn,  .ind  after  the  tutn,  f/uQt  him 
ca  ftraigbt,  in  order  to  a  &op, 

Cramgb  tf  Sttd,  in  hofbandrv,  the  fowing  a  6e)d  or 
fpot  of  groumi  hril  with  onc  kind  of  feed,  thai  another, 

and  then  a  third  kind. 

This  praflicc,  however  univerfal,  and  perhaps  neccflary 
in  the  common  method  of  hulbandry,  it  neverthelefs  fu- 
perfeded  or  tendered  ul^ft  bjr  the  new  nediod,  called 
horfe-hoeiBg  hdbandrjr.  See  die  ardde  Hoasi-HoE- 

JNC. 

Chan'ces  of  Itt/i£lit'wmioagwatlloffB$*  See dtt nticle 
Transformation. 

Changes  */ ^antitia,  Nrntm^  Mr.  in  arithmetic, 
the  fame  with  what  is  othcrwife  called  peimntllioB.  See 
the  article  Permutation. 

Chance,  or  KxcH.^^■c•,  in  matteis  of  oomncrce. 
Sec  the  article  Exchakue. 

CHANNEL,  in  architedure,  that  part  of  ike  Ionic 
CMital  which  is  under  the  abacus,  and  lies  open  upon  the 
echinus  or  eggs,  which  has  the  centers  or  turnings  on 
every  fide  to  milce  the  volutes. 

Channel  ef  the  f-'tiutf,  in  the  Ionic  capital,  the  face 
of  thedrcumvolution  inclofed  by  aliftel. 

CiTAiritBi,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  (ea,  or  a  nar- 
row fea  between  two  continents,  or  betvrten  a  continent 
and  an  iflanJ  Suth  are  the  Britifli  channel,  St*Gcorgc':> 
channel,  the  channel  of  Cooftantinopic,  &c. 

Channkl  ^«  iEfMr»  di«  bed  of  a  river.  Sr  the  ar- 
ticle River. 

Chankbi,  in  hydrogrtphy,  tbedeepeft  part  of  a  river, 

harbour,  cr  ftrctght,  which  is  rendered  the  moft  conveni- 
ent tor  i.\c  track,  of  fhipping. 

Ch.-knnel,  in  naval  architcclure,  a  broad  thick  plank, 
placed  edgemrays  on  a  (hip's  fide,  abreaft  of  all  the  mails : 
they  are  uled  to  extend  the  fliroud  by  which  the  maft  is 
fccured  to  a  proper  width.    See  the  article  Chain?:. 

Channkl  ef  tit  Aiiuth  of  a  Harfty  that  concavity  in 
the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw,  appointed  for  a  place  to  the 
tongue  i  which  bcin^  bounded  on  each  iide  by  the  bars, 
terminates  in  the  grinders.  It  fboald  be  large  enough 
Jiot  to  be  preQed  with  the  bit  mouth. 

CHANTLATE,  in  building,  a  piece  of  wood  fa(ten- 
eJ  near  t!ic  cnJs  jjf  the  rriftc.-j,  .inJ  pr'iif^^In;i;  hrvond 
the  wall  to  fupport  two  or  three  rows  of  tiles,  fo  placed 
as  to  prevent  the  rain  water  from  tickling  down  the  lidea 
of  the  walls. 

CHANTOR»  a  Cng^r  in  the  choir  of  a  cathedral. 

I 


The  word  « tiatoft  grown  obfolete,  choriAeror  1 
man  being  ccnunoaly  u£e^  inftcad  of  it. 

Chantok  is  vied  by  way  of  cxcdkoce  fac  the  jmb. 
center  or  mafterof  thecboir,ivhichisoilporihcfiiftdi^ 

nities  of  the  chapter. 

CHANTRY,  or  Chauntry,  a  church  or  chapel  <b- 
dowcd  with  lands,  ttK,  ior  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
more  priefts  to  fry  maft  f»  the  fiMila  of  the  donors. 

Hence, 

Chantry-Rkm  s,  are  rents  ftill  paid  to  the  crowa 
by  the  purchafers  of  thofe  lands. 
CH.'\OLOGY,  dcootcs  tJac  hiilory  or  defcription  of 

the  chao-;. 

CHAOS,  that  confufion  in  which  matter  lay  when 
newly  produced  out  of  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  the 

world,  bf-fore  G<xi,  by  his  Almighty  word,  had  put  it  into 
the  order  aiid  condrtiou  wherein  it  was  after  the  fix  dajn 
creation. 

The  philofapbcni  poets,  and  fnafts  of  andqnity  ameaf 
the  heamens,  embneed  this  opinion.  •Chaos,  aocordiD^ 

to  them,  was  the  moft  ancici  r  r  f  all  brings,  the  eternal 
Being,  the  firii  principle  anu  c^idie  of  the  univcrfe.  The 
Barbarians,  Egyptians,  and  Perfiant,  agree  in  this  notion: 
AriAophanes,  £uripides»  &c.  the  Ionic  and  Piatonicfdii. 
loibphers,  even  the  Stoics,  fctontwitb  a  chaos,  and  lo^ 
on  the  fucccfT^-vi?  periods  and  revolutions  of  this  chaos,  to 
have  coiuinucJ  according;  Co  the  laws  of  motion,  till,  by 
different  combinations,  it  at  laft  fixaMd  the  uniscrfe  it 
that  ord^r  we  at  prcfent  fee  it. 

Amona  the  Romans,  Ennius,  Varro,  Ovid,  Locictiiis, 
^tatius,  otc.  held  the  fame  opinion.  This  took  its  rife 
.^iTiong  the  Barbarians,  by  whom  it  was  tranrmittrd  to  tiie 
CJrccks,  from  them  defcendcd  to  the  R  rn.u.  _  ar.d  wis 
propagated  to  other  natioiu ;  fo  tliat  it  fcems  doubtful  U) 
determine  whether  thia  dofirine  he  aauc  ancient  tbsn 
uotverOil. 

Though  the  firft  notion  of  a  diaos  he  very  ancient,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  whom  we  ought  to  afcibe 
its  origin  to.  Mofes,  the  moft  ancient  of  all  writers,  m 
his  hiftoryof  die  Creation,  defcribes  the  world  bcforeta 
have  been  an  vndinfted  heap>  wherein  all  the  eknieaa 
were  eonfultd :  and  from  hence,  probably,  the  BaAariao 

and  Greek  philnfophers  hi  rr-vi'i  J  the  n  t'  ui  of  their 
chaos.  Motes  tells  us  this  mafs  was  covered  wish  water; 
and  fevrral  of  the  ancient  philofophcrs  have  afterted  dv 
chaos  was  a  roafs  of  water,  not  elementary  water,  nor 
ocean,  but  a  kind  ef  adud,  the  fcraMotaties  of  which,  hi 
time,  produced  this  world. 

Cudworth,  Grotius,  Schmid,  Dickinfon,  and  othen, 
confirm  this  aflertion,  by  infixing:  on  the  analog)-  there 
is  between  whatMofcs  relates  of  the  fpirit  of  God  moving 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  the  fondnefs  of  the  my- 
thologifts  to  fepaiate  tlia  chaos  :  they  add  farther  in  fup- 
port of  this,  that  a  very  ancient  opinion  prevailed,  both 
among  the  philofophcrs  and  mythologifls,  that  there  is  a 
fpirit  in  the  waters,  a<jiia  per  Jpinittm  mcviSur :  from 
whence  they  conclude,  |hat  the  ancient  philofophcrs  ori- 
ginally had  their  opinion  and  notion  of  a  chaos-ftom  the 
worlts  of  Moles,  which  they  afterwards  ahered  to  dieir 

own  convrrnlffici'  or  ]  l',Mfure. 

Whatever  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  eoncernine 
the  chaos  and  its  origin,  it  is  certain  Mofes  included  aU 
diings  in  the  wemb  of  bis  chaos :  and  that  their  fepara* 
tion,  eonduAed  by  an  Almighty  hand,  Ibon  brought  forth 
all  this  variety  t  crratures  which  cmbellilh  the  univcrfe. 
To  imagine,  ^itc;  ihc  example  of  fome  fyftcm-wntcrs, 
that  (}[)d  .It  fuit  produced  only  a  vapuc  and  undeter- 
mined matter,  out  of  which  motion,  by  intcftine  fenncn-« 
tations  and  attnAioot,  farmed  a  fun,  an  earth,  ainl  all 
the  ornaments  of  the  univcrfe  ;  to  fuppofe,  with  Whif- 
ton,  that  the  ancient  chaos  was  the  atmofphere  of  a 
comet  ;  that  there  is  a  conformity  belwcin  the  ca.rth  and 
the  comets,  which  demonlhates  that  a  planet  is  nothing 
but  a  comet,  which  has  acquired  ami  alTuBod  a  tcgobr 
and  durable  form,  has  placed  idclf  at  a  proper  difnace 
from  the  fun,  and  turns  roond  it  in  an  oreit,  nearly  cfr- 
ciilar ;  and  that  a  comet  is  nothing  but  a  planet,  \^  hich 
begins  to  de(troy  or  form  itfelf  again,  that  is,  a  chaos 
which,  in  its  primordial  ftate,  moves  in  an  orbit  very  ec- 
centric :  to  fupport  thcfe  and  many  other  exttsvapuacsea 
whidi  have  biMa  advanced,  the  enmneratioB  of  theaa 
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Uroold  take  up  time  impertinently,  and  be  fubftituting 
opinion*  that  want  verifimilitudet  in  the  room  of  thofe 
truths  which  God  has  attcfted  by  the  mouth  of  Mofet. 
According  to  the  facred  account,  water  was  already  made; 
then  he  tflh  us  the  fpirit  of  ijod  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  the  (brs  of  the  heaven,  as  well  as  our  earth, 
were  already  m -de,  becaufc  the  heaven  which  contains 
dtem  were  already  created.  This  philofophy  of  Mofes, 
which  reprcfenia  etonal  wifdom  regulating  nature  by  an 
exprcfN  will  and  command,  proceeds  on  certain  uniform 
and  general  laws,  is  undoubtedly  more  rational  than  any 
wbimfical  fyftems  that  btfve  hcen  propofed  by  the  ancient 
ntaierialiils,  who  fotm  the  uroM  bom  a  fortuitotts  con> 
courfe  of  atoms;  or  Ibme  modem  ^ilofophent  wbo 
would  account  for  the  exiflcncc  of  all  beings^  on  the 
principle  of  homogeneous  prticlcs  aiTcmblinp  themfelvei 
together.  Thofe  latter  feem  not  to  reflect,  that  by  attri- 
buting the  foioMttioin  of  all  particular  beijig*»  the  har- 
mony, conneflion,  and  dependence  apparent  between 
them,  to  the  impetus  of  a  blind  motion,  they  rob  the 
Almighty  of  bisgtcjitc-f^  g'*^"')'?  'be  fabric  of  the  univerfe, 
in  favour  of  a  caufe  they  art-  ignorantof,  both  with  regard 
to  itfelf»  and  the  manner  of  its  operation.  This  do^lrme 
bonden  ehbAf  on  theeifors  and  abfaiditiet  of  Stxaio  and 
Spinoza. 

From  what  we  haw  faid,  the  little  certainty  of  pbifo- 
Ibphy,  both  in  Its  principles  and  progrefs,  is  obvious  :  !t 
bas  aUcrtcd  at  one  time  that  motion  and  matter  only  were 
meel&tybdngs ;  if  it  has  perfifted  in  maiiltiiiling  matter 
to  be  uncreated,  yet  it  has  fubmitted  tbai  matter  to  the 
direAicm  of  an  intelligent  being,  to  make  it  aflume  • 
thtuifanJ  different  form?,  and  dilpofe  its  parts  In  that  fit- 
nef*  ami  order  wh;ch  was  necefTary  to  produce  the  uni- 
verfe. The  prefent  opinion  is,  that  master  was  created, 
and  that  God  gave  it  motion  ;  that  this  motion,,  firft  Jm- 
prelTcd  by  the  Hlutd  of  God,  is  fuffieient  of  itfelf  to  pro- 
duce all  the  phenomena  we  obfervc  in  the  vifible  world. 
A  philofopher,  who  ftiould  be  hardy  enough  to  explain 
the  mechanifm,  and  even  the  firil  formation  of  things, 
barely  by  the  laws  of  motion,  and  fay,  Give  me  matter 
and  motion,  and  1  will  make  a  world,  ought  iirft  to  do- 
monftrate,  that  cxiftcnce  and  motion  are  not  eflential  to 
matter }  for  without  this  precaution,  this  philofopher, 
feeing  nothing  in  the  wonderful  works  which  nature  has 
BToduced,  but  what  motion  only  might  have  effieded,  will 
be  apt  to  ftll  into  atbelfm. 

Let  us  open  our  eyes  dieaoatbedaQteroua  emhuflafm 
cf  forming  fyftems,  and  believe  wtdi  Mofts,  rbat,  whert 
God  created  matter,  the  heaven  and  the  earth  out  of  no- 
thing, he  determined,  by  fo  many  particular  ads  of  his 
-will,  all  thediflercnt  materials,  which  in  the  courfe  of  the 
Ibllowioc  operations  ferved  for  the  fornntion  of  the 
woild.  In  die  laft  fivt  days  of  tbe  creation,  God  only 
difpofed  every  being  in  the  place  be  had  deflined  for  it,  to 
form  the  fplendid  pi<^ure  of  the  univcrfe.  That  before 
the  fiat  was  a  confufed  mafs,  and  the  fcene  of  the  world 
opened,  as  the  Almighty  voice  of  its  creator  ranged  the 
different  beings  in  that  wonderful  order  which  conflitutes 
its  prefent  beauty. 

rar  from  heipcr  of  opinion  that  thi?  notion  of  a  ch.ios 
Wis  particular  to  Mofes,  all  nations,  barbarous  or  civi- 
lized, feem  to  have  preferved  one  common  tradition  of  a 
HitK  of  daricncfs  and  confufion  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  and  it  is  probable  tbey  imbibed  this  notion 
from  the  fame  common  fource,  noCwtthAanding  the  ig- 
norance of  the  people,  and  tbe  fiftiona  of  the  poecit  have 

fo  muth  dlfguilcd  it. 

CHAPE,  among  fcabbard-malcers,  denotes  the  me- 
talline plate  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  fcabbard,  to  prevent 
-the  point  of  the  fword  from  piercing  through  It. 

Chape,  among  fportfinen,  figmfieathetip  of  a  fox's 
lurufli. 

CHAPEAU,  in  heraldry,  an  ancient  cap  of  dignity 
vrorn  by  dukes,  beipg  fearlet-coloared  velvet  on  the  out- 
Itde,  and  lined  with  a  fur. 

It  is  frf(iucntly  borne  above  an  bdoMt  Inffiead  of  a 
-wreath,  under  gentlemen's  crefts. 

CHAPEL,  or  Chappel,  a  place  of  divine  worfhip, 
ferved  by  an  incumbent  under  the  denomination  of  a 
chaplain. 

Ch APU  is  «lfi»a namegiTen  to  a  pruiter*i  work-boufe, 
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in  which  fenfe  they  fay,  the  laws  of  the  chapel,  the  fc- 
crets  of  the  chapel. 

Knighli  ef  (he  Chapel,  called  alfo  poor  knights  of* 
Windfor,  were  inllituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  his  tcfta- 
mcnt.  Their  number  was  at  firft  thirtccrf,  b-ut  h.is  be  n 
fincc  augmented  to  twenty-fix.  They  aflift  in  the  fune- 
ral fervices  of  the  kings  of  England  :  they  are  fuhje£l  tO 
the  oiEce  of  the  cynons  of  Windfor,  and  live  on  peofions 
affigned  them  b«  tbe  order  of  the  "-arter.  They  bear  a 
blue  or  red  dodc,  with  the  arms  of  MiGeoigeon  thele^ 
ihouider. 

CHAPELET,  in  the  manege,  a  couple  of  (lirrup- 
leathers,  mounted  each  of  them  with  a  ftirrup,  and  joined 
at  top  in  a  fort  of  leather  buckle,  called  the  hesd  of  th« 

chapclct,  liy  which  they  are  made  fafl  to  the  pumrrici  of 
the  faddlc,  after  tieing  adiufted  to  the  rider's  length  and 
bore.  They  arc  ufed  both  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  Uking 
up  or  letting  down  the  iUrrups,  every  time  that  tbe  gen- 
tleman mounts  on  a  different  horfe  and  Ikddle,  and  to 
fupply  the  place  of  tbe  academy  faddlea,  which  have  no 
iVirrups  to  them. 

CHAPKRON,  a  covering  for  the  head,  formerly  worn 
boch  by  men  and  women.  Hence  it  bcca  nc  the  name  of 
thofe  little  fhieldsj  (xmtaining  death's  head.^:,  and  other 
funeral  devices,  placed  upon  the  foreheads  of  horfes  that 
drew  hearfcs  at  pompous  funerals. 

Chaf-eron  of  a  Bit  Mouth,  fignifies  the  end  of  the 
bit  that  joins  to  the  blanch  juft  by  the  banquet.  In 
Cratch  lAoutha"  dM  iehapeion  if  round,  lA  others  U  ia 
oval* 

CH APITERS«  m  'kCchiteAutej  the  fame  #itb  capi- 
tals.   See  the  article  Capitai.. 

Chapiters,  in  law,  formerly  fignihed  a  fummary  of 
fuch  matters  as  were  enquired  of,  or  prcfented  before 
juftices  in  eyre,  jttilices  of  afize  or  of  tbe  peace,  in  theif 
felfions. 

Chapiters,  at  this  time,  denote  f  ich  article;  are 
delivered  by  the  mouth  of  the  judice  in  his  cV.ii^c  to  the 
inijucft. 

CHAPLAIN  ,  an  ecclefiaftic  who  ofliciates  in  a 
chapel. 

CHAPLET,  a  ftring  Of  beads  ufed  by  the  Rom  an  ca- 
tholics to  count  the  number  of  their  prayers.  The  in- 
vention of  it  is  afcribed  to  Peter  the  hermit,  who  proba- 
bly learned  it  of  the  Turks,  a$  they  owe  it  to  the  £aft- 
Indians. 

ChafLST,  in  architedure,  a  fmall  omafiient  carved 
into  round  beads,  pearls,  olives,  and  pater-nofters,  as  is 
frequently  tfonc  in  baguettes. 

CHAPFE,  in  heraldry,  the  dividing  an  efcutcheon  by 
lines  drawn  frpm  the  center  of  the  upper  edge  to  the  an- 
gles below,  into  three  parts,  the  fe^ont  on  the  lides  be« 
ing  of  a  differant  tnetaf  or  colour  from  the  reft. 

CHAPTER,  Capitulum,  in  ccclcfiaftica!  policy,  a  fo- 
ciety  or  community  of  clergymen  belonging  to  cathedrals 
and  collc;^iate  churches. 

Chapter  is  alfo  applied  to  alTemblies held  by  religioufe 
and  military  orders  for  regulating  their  affairs,  and  alfo  to 
the  hall  where  fuch  afTcmblies  are  convoked.  In  mo- 
nafteries,  the  chapter  is  ufually  in  the  middle  of  the 
cloiliers. 

Chapter,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  divifion  ia  3 
book  for  keeping  the  fobjeft  treated  of  more  clear  and 
diftin£l.  St.  Auguftine  compares  them  to  inns,  inafmuch 
as  they  refrefli  the  reader,  as  the  other  the  traveller. 

Tki  Thrte  Chaptf.rs,  a  famous  phrafcin  cccicfiaftical 
hiflory,  fignifring  a  volume  written  by  Theodoret,  an 
adherent  of  Neftorius,  againfi  St.  Cyril. 

CHAPTREL,  in  architedure,  the  fame  with  impoft» 
See*the  article  Impost. 

CHARA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  without  cither 
flower-petals,  or  pericarpium,  having  a  finglc  ovato- 
oblong  feed.  Vaillant  diirm^uiibes  nine  fpccics  of  the 
charas,  but  there  are  no  medianai  vitttws  alcribed  to  any 
of  them.  ■  ' 

CHAR.^BF,  orCARAfit,  names  fi)mcfimc5  ufed  for 
the  iuice  of  the  poplar-tree,  a.s  alfo  for  amber.  See  the 
articles  Poplar-Tree  and  Amber. 

CHARACTER,  tu^ftxiof-,  in  a  general  fenfc,  denotes 
any  mark  whatever,  faring  to  rcprefbit  either  things  or 
ideas:  thni,  letien  ue  cbaraden,  type*,  or  mark^  of 
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certain  fouitdt }  wocd*»  «f  id«tt*  ftc*   Sm  tkc  aitkle 

Cbamden  aie  of  infinite  idvantage  in  almoft  all  fci- 
ences,  for  conveying,  in  the  moft  concife  and  expre(Gve 
manner,  an  author's  meaning :  however,  fuch  a  multi- 
plicity of  them,  as  we  find  ufed  by  different  nationa,  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  a  very  confiderable  obftacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge  i  fcvcral  authors  have  therefore 
ttfiempttd  to  eftabliih  chanden  ttutfliouU  benniverfal, 
■nd  wlileh  esch  nation  mf|btyeai!  in  their  own  language, 
and  confcqucntly,  which  mould  be  real,  not  nominal  f 
arbitrary,  but  cxprclTivc  of  thing*  themfclves ;  thus,  the 
univcrfal  characti-r  for  a  horfe  would  be  read  by  an  £ng- 
lifliman,  h*r[t «  by  a  Frenchman,  thtmA\  by  the  Ladosi 
tqtim ;  by  tne  Greelcs,  /inr^*,  ice. 

The  nrftwhomaJ  -  m<  attempu  for  an  univerfa!  ch.i 
r;i£icr  in  Europe,  wcic  bifhop  Wilkins  and  Dalgarme. 
Mr.  Leibnitz  alfo  turned  hit  thoughts  that  way  \  and  Mr. 
Lodwic,  in  the  Philofophical  TnmfiAwot>  gjivca  a  plan 
of  an  nniverfa!  charader,  wlikh  waa  to  contain  an  enu- 
meration of  all  fmgle  founds  as  are  ufed  in  any  language. 
The  advantages  he  propofed  to  derive  from  this  character 
were,  that  |>caple  would  be  enabled  to  pronounce  truly 
and  readily  any  laognage  that  (hould  be  pronounced  in 
their  hearing  |  ind  Iwlyt  tl^at  this  chara&cr  would  ferve 
as  a  ftaodard  to  perpetuate  tlte  /buoiU  of  every  language 
whatbever. 

In  the  Journal  Literalre  of  1710,  there  is  a  projed  for 
an  univerfal  character,  by  means  of  the  common  Arabic 
or  numeral  figures  :  the  combinations  of  thefe  nine,  fays 
the  author,  is  fiiAdcnt  tocxptcb  diftiafily,  aaincicdible 
quantity  of  numbeii,mudi  mere  than  we  mall  need  terms 
to  figoify  our  aflions,  goods,  cvits,  duties,  paffions,  &c. 
and  the  Arabic  hgures  having  alrc^idy  all  the  univerklity 
required,  the  trouble  is  already  faved  of  framing  and 
learning  any  new  chamber.  Hut  here  the  difficulty  is 
not  fo  great  to  iopveot  the  moft  fimple,  eafy,  and  OMve- 
n icnt  charafien,  «•  to  engage  diSerent  natioM  to  nfe  thefe 
characters. 

Literal  chara(3ers  may  be  divided,  with  refpctfJ  to  the 
nations  among  whom  they  have  been  invented,  into 
Greek  charaAeia,  Hebrew  chara<^rs,  &c.  The  Latin 
charader,  now  ufed  through  all  Europe,  was  formed 
from  the  Greek,  as  the  Greek  was  from  the  Phcenician, 
and  the  Phoenician,  as  well  as  the  Chaldee,  S  -nn  ,  jnd 
Arabic  charaders,  were  formed  from  the  ancient  Hebrew, 
irbieb  fubfifted  till  the  Babylonifh  captivity  ;  foraftc  i 
that  event,  the  durader  of  the  AlTyriaiu,  which  is  the 
fquare  Hebrew  now  in  ufe,  prevailed,  the  ancient  being 
only  found  on  fome  Hebrew  medals,  commonly  called 
Samaritan  medals.  It  was  in  1091  that  the  Gothic  cha- 
ncers, invented  by  L'lfilat^weic abolMhod, and thc Latin 
ones  cftablilhed  in  their  iooffl> 

Medalliflsobfefve,  that  the  Gicek  chancier,  confifting 
or'y  of  nujufcule  letters,  has  prefervcd  its  uniformity  on 
ali  n>cJ.iU,  as  low  as  the  time  of  Gallienus  }  from  chat 
time  it  anpcan>  lomewhat  weaker  and  rounder  :  from  the 
time  of  Cooftantine  to  Michael,  we  find  only  Latiji  cba- 
nAerai-  and  after  Michael  the  Greek  charaOers  recom- 
mciK:e;  but  from  that  time  they  begin  to  alter  with  the 
language,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
Latin  medals  prL-fervc  both  their  characTtcr  and  language 
as  low  as  the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Con- 
iiantinople :  towards  the  time  of  Dectus  the  charaAer 
began  to  lofc  its  roundncfs  and  beauty  %  tantt  lime  after 
it  retrieved,  and  fubfifted  tolerably  till  the  tinie  of  Judiii, 
when  it  degenerated  gradually  into  the  Gothic.  The 
rounder,  then,  and  better  formed  a  character  i&,  upon  a 
medal,  the  faiier  pretence  it  has  to  antiquity. 

Charactu  ia  alio  ufed,  in  lieircral  of  the  ana,  for  a 
fymbol,  coatrived  for  the  mote  concife  and  inimadiate 
convcynncc  of  the  knowledge  of  things  Wclballhcre 
iubjout  the  principal  of  them. 

Characters  j«  Alfibra.  The  firft  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, as  a,  iJt,  are  generally  the  charaders  of 
the  given  quantities  ;  and  the  taft  letlen,  as  ar,  y,  s,  &r 
the  charaf^crs  of  the  quantities  fought.  Some  however 
ufe  the  coiifonanis  to  i  vprcfcnt  the  known,  and  the  vowels 
to  rcprcfciu  the  unknov.  ii  quantitie-. 

Pit  s,  r,       i^s*  arc  d^c  diara^ltri  of  iadctcrminate 


exponents,  wlKthcr  ratios  or  powers.  Thusi*,  •■  y. 
i^c.  imply  undetermined  powers  of  diHiuent  kind's;  m, 
ly,  rs,  mflcimt  multiples,  orfabmultiplei,  of  thequ]]! 
ties'tjr*«»  >ccofdiog  m  si,«,r>  «t»  *idM»  wAua^  m^m 
or  fnAions. 

+  pluiy  or  mert,  is  the  fign  of  real  exiflcnce  of  ij^ 
quantity  it  ftands  bt-fure,  and  is  called  an  affirmstivc  or 
pofitive  fign.  It  is  alfo  the  mark  of  addition :  thui 
or  6    9,  implies  that « is  to  he  added  10    «r  6addcd 

j  to  9. 

—  minus,  or  Ayi,  before  a  fmglc  quantity,  isihefirt 
ut  ncgiUion  or  negative  exiftcncc,  (hewing  the  quamitf 
to  which  it  is  prmxed  to  be  lefs  than  nothing.  Bntbe. 
twccnquaolidetitisthefignof  fubtndion^  thu^-. 
or  8—4,  implies  h  fubtraAed  from  «,  or  8  after  4  h  t  [l 
fubtrafled. 

=  tqual.  The  fign  of  equality,  though  Des  Cirtts 
and  fome  others  ufe  this  mark  »  ;  thus,  a—h  fignifics  that 
•  is  equal  to  h.  Wolfius  and  fbme  others  ulis  the  nuka 
for  the  identity  of  ratios. 

X  intt,  OTiviih.  The  fi^n  nf  mii^rp^xn'ian,  fhcwint 
that  the  quantities  on  each  lidc  tl»c  i^a^c  ^ic  to  bemulti. 
pli  'd  b  ,  rni:  anoihcr,  as  axb  is  to  be  read  a  maltipli^ 
mto  i  ;  4  X  8,  the  produ^  of  4  multiplied  mto  8.  Wg|b 
fius  and  others  make  the  fign  of  multiplication  a  det  b*. 
tween  the  two  faftors  ;  thus,  5  .  4  ftgniiies  the  prodod 
of  c  and  4.  In  algebra  the  fign  is  commonly  omitted, 
and  the  two  quantities  put  together;  thus,  i>dexp:d[tt 
the  produd  of  i  and  d.  When  one  or  both  of  the  fadon 
are  compounded  of  feveni  tetters,  they  are  diftinguiflwl 
by  a  line  drawn  over  them;  thus,  the  factum  ofa+l 

—  e  into  is  wrote  iixti-i-i—t.  Leibnitz,  Woifim, 
and  others,  diftingutfh  the  compound  favors,  by  in< 
eluding  them  in  a  parentbefis  thus  (a  +  i~c)  i. 

-T-  Of.  The  fign  of  divilion ;  thus,  a-i-i  denotes  the 
quantity  4  to  be  divided  kf  t»  hk  algebra  the  qiudm  i| 

often  expreflcd  like  a  fra<5lion,  thus  —  denotes  tbequ»> 

tient  of «  divided  by  i.  Wolfius  makes  the  fign  of  diri> 
fion  two  dots  ;  thus,  12:4  dcnoto  the  quotient  of  n 
divided  by  4  =  J-  If  cither  the  divifor  or  dividend,  or 
both,  be  compofed  of  feveral  letters }  for  aampk, 
+^-$-r,  uftead  of  writing  ibequocieiit  litm  a  fiaffiaa, 

'-7^,  Wotfina  ineliidea  tbe  cawpoojid  qnaittities  in  a  p 

rt  '  thefis,  thus  (a-k-h)  : 

mv«iutitH.    The  charafter  of  involution. 

vr  rveluiitn.  The charafter  of  cvolatioii,  orthe cs> 
trailing  of  roots. 

>  or  c~  arc  figns  of  majority;  thus,  a>h  cxrtreBa 
that  a  Is  greater  thiii  L 

<  ot  ~2  arc  figns  of  minority ;  iuid  when  we  would 
denote  that  a  h       than  ^,  we  write  a<^,  or  a-zi. 

CA  is  the  charadkr  of  fimilitude  ufed  ht  Wolfins^ Leib- 
nitz, and  others :  it  is  ufed  in  other  midioca  for  the  di^ 
ferencc  hetwc  n  twn  quantities,  whilo  it  is  ndcBOon 

which  i^  the  git^iti  uf  the  two. 

fo  it.  The  mark  of  geometrical  proportion  d!ijun£l, 
and  i»  ofually  placed  between  two  pair  of  equal  rauta,  as 
3 : 6::4: 8,  Inews  that  3  is  to 6  as  4  is  to  8. 

TT  the  mark  of  geometrical  proportion  continued,  im- 
plies the  latio  to  be  ftill  carried  on  without  interruption, 
as  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64  4f  «re  in  the  fame  imiiitBinpied 

proportion. 

1/  hrntionaruj.  The  char.i^ier  of  a  furd  root,  asd 
(hews,  according  to  the  index  of  the  powxt  thacisfct 
over  it,  or  after  it,  that  the  fquare,  cube,  or  other  raotis 

extracted,  or  to  be  extrmflcJ  ;  thus,  v'  16,  or  ✓*  '6  or 
✓  (2)  16,  is  the  fquare  root  of  j6.  25,  the  cube  ruor 
of  25,  &c. 

T  h      I  ir:i(-;^tr  fomctimcs  alFc^  fcvcral  quantities, 

diliiJ.gu.iiicJ  by  a  line  drawn  over  them  thus,  y/hii 
denotes  the  fquare  root  ot  the  lum  b  ,L  VVhcu 
any  term  or  terms  of  an  equation  are  wanting,  they  are 
generally  fonplied  by  oneor  more  afteiiCtn :  tboi  m  tte 

equatinn 

^'  \  i  '  ^'  -  r,  the  tcnn  +  p jf  \3nHbi»gi  is 
marked  with  an  altciifm,  as/'*  —       +  f . 
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CUAftACTfiRS  ufid  in  Aftrtnatai* 

Chanaen  of  tte  piMMft. 

h  Saturn  O  Sun  D  MoM 

%  Jupiter  V  Venus       ®  Earth 

i  Mafs  $  Mercury 

Of  the  fign*. 
«ir  Ariet  A,  i>eo         t  Sagittarius 

B  Taurus  "Jl  Virfro        >f  Cipticornus 

u  Gemini         <^  Libra        ^  Aquarius 

0  CuiMT  Scorpio      X  Piwct 

Of  the  «fpe£U. 
4  or  S  CMijunOioA         A  Trine 
SS  Semifcxdle  Bq  Biquintile 

^  Scxtile  '  Vc  Quincunx 

<^QuintiIe  8  Oppofition 

□  Quartile  a  Dmgon's  head 

Td  Ticdecae  9  Dragon**  tail 

Of  fimc. 

A.  M.  ante  taendUm,  iicioxc  the  Jun  comes  upon  the 

meridian. 
O.  or  N.  noon. 

P.M.  ffjf  imrrAwrt  wh^n  the  fon  »  paft  the  AeridJaiii 

Characters  in  Gtomeiry  and  Tr'igcncmeiry. 

1  The  char*6tcr  of  pa-       ^  cquiauguiar,  or  fimi- 

ralldifin  lar 

A  triaoglo  *        ^  equilateral 

O  fquare  <  ao  angle 

Q  □  re^angle  L  ngfit  angle 

<^  circle.  J-  perpendicular 
*  denotes  a  degree ;  thai  45*  implies  45  degrees.   '  a 
minute;  thus,  50',  is  50  minuMt.      "'»'"',  dcootofe- 


conds,  thirds*  and  fourths :  and  die  ame  c— iMlcw  are 
tifcd  where  tiw  progrcfluma  are  hy  ttoi,  ai  it  ii  here  by 

fixtics. 

Char  ACTEKS  vfid  in  the  yfrithmOtt  *f  h^ta> 
A  dot  over  a  letter  is  the  charaSto  of  an  iniinieefiaial  br 
fluxion ;  thus,  iic.  exprefs  the  fltixiODt  or  dtfferen- 
tiaU  of  the  variable  x  and  y ;  and  two,  three,  or  more 
dots  denote  fedond,  third,  or  Higher  fluxions.  Mr-  Leib- 
nitS)  inftead  of  a  dot,  prefixes  the  letter  d  to  the  variable 
ottantinr*  *°  order  to  avoid  the  confulloa  of  dots  in  the 
dtilcrencing  of  diCRsrentials.  See  the  articles  FbVXiONS 
and  DiFFEREKTiAt  Calculus. 

Char  a  c  r  e  rs  i«  Chamfir]  %  fee  plate  VII. 
Characters  m  GrvHiim%  Rhttoricy  Ptttrj^  t:ic. 
(  )  paicnthefis  F.  R .  S .  fcl  low  of  the  royal 

£  J  OOtel^it  fociccy. 
-  hyphen  SS.  T.  D.  dp^or  in  divi- 

.*  apollrophe  nity 
'  emphafis  of  MOent  V.  D.  M.  minifler  of  the 

'  breve  word  of  God 

■*  dialyfii  LL.  D.  doaor  of  laws 

*  caret  and  drpmiflex       J.V.D.  doaor  of  civil  and 

quotation  '  csnonlaw 
^■  I  and  •  references  M.  D.  doiRor  in  phyfic 

^  fe^ion  or  divifion  A.  M.  mailer  of  arts 

paragraph  A.  B.  bachelor  of  arts 

For  the  other  cbam^lers  ufed  ingnromart  fee  the  arti* 
cles  Comma,  Colon,  SsutcoLOH*  &c. 

Characters  gmmi  fht  MtitHt  Leufftrtf  end  vtm- 
cimt  Jn/criptitHs. 

^  paragraphs  C.  code 

ff"  disjws  C.C.  confules 

'Scto  fehatuaconTalto        1'-  titulus 
£.  extra  P.  P.D.D.  pfopria  peco- 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  fcnatus  popu-      nia  dedicavit 

lufque  Romanua  D.D.  M.  dono dedit  mO' 

1. 1\  pater  patriae  numentum  , 

Ch  ar  ACTMS  w  MUSdm  mii  Pbanmy. 
R  recipe  M.  minipulus,  a  hsod- 

^,  J,  or  iW^y  ofeachalike  ftil 
fa  a  pound  or  a  pint         P.  a  pugil 

an  ounce  P.  X..  equal  quantities 

:j  a  drachm  S.  A.  according  to  art 

'A  a  Tcniple  q.  s.  a  fuAcient  quantity 

^i.  grains  q.  pi.  as  nuidi  as  you 

IS  or  i .  li  r  of  any  thing  pteafe 
cong.  concius,  a  gallon      P.  P.  pulvis  palrum,  the 
coch.  coc£leate,nfpooii«  jdiwibRtk 


Characters  ufed  in  tnufsc,  and  of  mufical  notcs^ 
with  their  proportions,  are  as  follow. 
tq  charaflet  of  alarge  8    f  crochet 
q  a  long  4    ^  quaver 

o  a  breve  f  fcmiquavcr  -,'f 

o  a  femibreve  i    {  demifemiquaver 

P  minim  ^ 

^  charaAer  of  i  Oiarp  note ;  this  charailcr  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Rne,  or  fpace,  denotes  that  all  the  notes  in 

that  line  are  to  he  taken  a  femitonc  higher,  than  in  the 
natural  kries  ;  and  the  fame  alttdts  all  the  odtaves  above 
or  below,  though  not  marked  :  but  when  prefixed  to  any 
particular  note,  it  Ihews  that  note  alone  to  be  taken  a 
lemitone  higher  thao  it  would  be  without  fudi  cba- 
radcr. 

b  ori,  character  of  a  flat  note  :  tWs  is  the  contrary  to 
the  other  above,  that  is,  a  fcmitone  lower. 

\X  charader  of  a  natural  note  :  when  in  a  line  or  feries 
of  artificial  notes,  marked  at  the  beginning  bor  the 
natural  note  happens  to  be  reqoirad^  it  is  denoted  by  this 
charadeTi 

%  character  of  the  treble  cliff. 

)3  chara^er  of  the  mean  clit^'. 

D :  bafs  clifF. 

J,  or  or  f,  charaAers  of  common  duple  tiihe,  ftgniiy- 
ing  the  meafure  of  two  cAitchtts  to  be  equ^  to  two 

notes,  of  which  four  make  a  femibreve. 

^  $  ^>  charai5lers  that  dininguiib  the  movements  of 
common  time,  the  iirft  implying  OOWt  the  liDOOild  qideki 
and  the  third  very  quicks 

h  if  it  T2>  cbaraaerB  of  limple  triple  time,  tbd 
meafure  of  which  is  equal  |o  three  leaaibievcst  or  tothiee 
minims.  * 

J,  or  or  -^f  ,  chara^lers  of  mixed  triple  time,  whcie 
the  meafure  is  equal  to  fix  crochets  or  fix  quaVers. 

I,  Of  or  orfi  ot*^  chancers  of  compound  triple 
time. 

A.  TT»  t5i  ori^»  or  ^,  charaacrs  of  that  fpede* 
of  triple  time  called  the  meafiite  Hi  twdve  times.  Sed 

Triple. 

M^mrtf/CHAKACTBRS,      to  exprefs  Bumbers,  ero 
either  letten  of  figures. 
The  Arabic  character,  called  alfo  the  common  onc^ 

becaufe  it  h  ufed  almoft  throughout  Europe  in  all  forts 
of  caicubttons,  confifil  of  thefc  ten  digits,  1. 2,  3, 4,  5, 
6, 7,  8, 9,  o. 

Y  he  Komaft  hbmertl  cbara^r  confifts  of  feven  ma« 
jufcule  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  vis.  I»  ViX,L, 

C,  D,  M. 

The  I  denotes  one,  V  five,  X  ten,  L  fifty,  C  a  i»uu- 
dred,  D  five  hundred,  and  M  a  thoufand. 

The  I  repeated  twice  makes  two,  II ;  thrice,  three, 
III ;  four  is  exptelKd  thus  IV,  as  I  before  V  or  X  takes 
an  unit  from  the  number  exprcded  by  thcfe  letters.  To 
exprefs  fix  an  1  is  added  to  a  V,  VI ;  for  feven,  two,  VII : 
and  for  eight,  three,  VIII:  nineisexpreSed  by  an  I  be- 
fore X,  thus  IX. 

The  fime  remark  may  be  made  of  Ae  X  before  L  or 
C,  except  that  the  diminution  is  by  tenti  thus,  XL  de- 
notes forty,  XC  ninety,  and  LX  flirty.  The  C  before  1> 
or  M  diminifhes  each  by  a  hundred. 

The  number  five  hundrni  is  fomctimcs  cxprciTed  by  an 
I  before  a  C  inverted,  thus,  13}  and  inflead  of  M,  whicii 
fienilies  a  thoufimd,  an  1  is  foroetimes  ufed  between  tw» 
C  >,  the  one  diieA,  and  the  other  inverted,  thus  CI^. 
The  addition  of  C  and  H  before  or  after,  raifes  C!3  by 
tens,  thus  CCiDD  cxprLlKs  ten  thoufand,  CCCIDOD,  a 
huiidrcd  ihcnifaiid. 

The  Romans  alfo  exprcilcd  anv  number  of  thoufaivds 
by  a  line  dmwn  over^any  numeral  Icb  than  a  thoufand  % 

thus*  7 denotes  live  thou u  J,  LX  lixty  thonlbnd :  fo 

likewife"^  is  one  rr.illlcin,  MM  is  two  millions,  Jcc. 

Character,  m  rp;c  and  dramatic  poetry,  that  which 
is  peculiar  in  the  m.iiusers  of  any  pcrfoit,  and  diftin- 
guilhes  him  from  all  others. 

The  poetical  charaAer,  fays  Mr.  Boffii^  h  not  pro- 
perly any  particular  virtue  or  quality,  but  a  compofition 
of  Itveral  which  are  mixed  together,  in  a  different  de- 
gree, according  to  the  neccflity  of  the  fable  and  the  unity 
i  of  the  a&ioo :  there  OHtft  be  one,  however,  to  reign  over 

aU 
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>1I  the  reft,  and  this  muft  lie  fmind,  in  lotte  degree,  in 

e.cry  part.  Tht<;  firft  qi;al:tv,  in  Achilles,  is  wrath  , 
in  L'lyll'cs,  diflimul-.tK-j.  i  and  m  ytncns,  mildncCs  :  but.L^ 
thclic  charaitfrs  >  amidt  hn  ^ilcnc,  they  mull  be  accom- 
panied with  others  tocmbeltilh  them,  as  far  as  they  arc 
capable^  either  by  hiding  their  dcfedls,  as  in  thcan^erof 
Achilles,  which  is  palliated  by  extraordiiMry  valour ; 
or  by  making  them  center  in  fome  folid  virtue,  as  in 
Ulyilcs,  whofc  didimulation  n.r.kcs  a  part  of  his  pru 
dencc  ;  ;ind  in  ^l^neas,  whofe  miidncla  is  employed  in  a 
fubmi/rion  to  the  will  ul  the  gods.  In  the  making  up 
of  which  union,  it  is  to  be  eUbivcd,  the  poeia  have 
joined  together  fuch  qualitiea  as  are  by  nature  the  noft 
compatible;  valour  with  inger,  piety  with  niik'nt-fs, 
and  prudence  with  diflimuiation.  The  (Ma  rL<];iiri;ii 
prudence  inUlyflcii  and  piety  in  ^ncas  ;  in  this,  thcrc- 
'  fore,  the  poeti  were  not  left  to  their  choice :  bMt  Homer 
might  have  made  Achillea  a  coward  without  abating  any 
tliiiic  from  the  jiinncfs  of  hi-  M  :  fo  that  it  was  the 
ntctllity  of  adornin;^;  his  char.ii.ui  U.^it  obliged  him  to 
make  him  valiant:  the  cti.u.ioTcr,  then,  of  a  horo  in  the 
epic  poem,  is  compounded  of  three  forts  of  qualities } 
the  firft  eflential  to  the  fable  ;  the  fecond,  embeiliflimentt 
of  the  fiT{\  ;  and  valour*  which  fuftaina  the  other  t«rO| 
inake-i  the  third. 

UiiKv  (It  th.Lr:ul(T  i>  iicrellarv  as  the  unitv  of  the 
fablcj  for  thispurpolc  a  perfon  Ihould  be  the  umc  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end :  not  that  he  is  ^Iwa)  s  lu  bi  truy  the 
&ne  iientiments,  or  one  paffion ;  but  that  Im  ioouJd 
never  fpeak  nor  aSt  inconfiftently  with  hit  fundamental 
cha:ai;ler.  For  inftance,  the  weak  may  fomctimes  fa'I , 
into  a  waxmtb^  and  the  bread  of  the  pa&onate  be  calm, 
a  change  which  often  introduces  in  the  drama  a  very  af- 
ie^iig  variety  ;  but  if  the  natural  difjpofition  of  the  for- 
mer was  to  be  reprefcnted  as  boifteratitj  and  that  of  the 
latter  mild  and  foft,  ihi^^y  would  both  aAoaiOf  diara^er, 
and  ci  tiiradit^  their  pcrfons. 

True  charaiSers  are  fuch  as  we  truly  and  really  fee  in 
men,  or  may  exift  without  any  cootraoidtoa  to  nature : 
no  man  qoefltons  but  tbei«  have  been  men  as  generous 
and  as  gtscd  as  JpAtrss,  a?  psfTionnte  and  as  violent  a? 
Achilles,  as  prudent  and  wiic  as  l  lyllls,  as  impious 
and  atheidical  as  Mczentius,  and  as  amorous  and  palEon- 
ate  as  Dido  i  all  thcfe  characters,  ther  ''ore,  are  true, 
and  nothing  hutjuft  imitations  of  nature:  on  the  con- 
trary, a  chara«Scr  is  falfc  when  an  author  fo  feigns  it 
that  one  can  fee  nothing  like  it  in  the  order  of  nature 
wherein  he  dcfigns  it  fhall  ifand  ;  thefc  charafler?  (hould 
be  wholly  excluded  from  a  poem,  bccaufe,  tranfgrei&ng 
the  bounds  of  probability  and  rcafon,  they  meet  with  no 
belief  liotn  the  readers;  they  are  fidions  of  the  poet's 
brain,  not  imirations  of  nature  }  and  yet  all  poetry  con- 
f;ffs  in  an  imit.ttion  of  nature. 

Character  i$  aifo  ufed  by  divines,  erpcciaily  (hofe 
of  the  Rofniih  church,  for  an  indelible  mark  which  the 
fiKiaments  of  baptifin,  coDfirmation,  and  ordination, 
leave  behind  them  in  ^efe  who  receive  them. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  in  a  ireneral  fcnfe,  a  peculiar 
inari^  or  cli.iiaclcr  whereby  a  perluii  or  thm^  lii  dtilin- 
guifhcd  from  all  others. 

Grammarians  ufe  tlie  term  charaderJfVic,  in  a  more  li- 
mited fenie,  for  the  principal  letter  of  a  verb,  preferved 
through  a!l  its  mocRls  and  tenfes,  derivatives,  and  com- 
poL;nir5  :  fuc  h  is  the  letter  w  'la  the  word  brtw. 

The  chiractcriftic  letter  is  of  moft  ufe  in  the  formation 
of  Greek  verbs,  as  being  always  the  (iune  in  the  corref. 
ponding  tcnfcs  of  the  fame  conjugation^  thattl}  in  thofe 
formed  from  the  prefent,  future,  or  pieierit.  See  the 
articles  Verb,  Mood,  Tense,  &c. 

Characteristic  tft  L^mfhi^  the  IttM  with  its 
iiidex  or  exponent. 

CitAEACTlustic  $f  a  Curvty  in  the  higher  geometry. 
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■  leAilinew  ri^t*aDgled  triai^le,  whofe  bypothenufe 
a  part  or  the  <  *" "  *"* 

right  tine. 


makes  a  part  ordie  curve  not  lenfibly  diffeveot  fironi  a 


Jt  '.s  fc>  calleil  beraufc  cuivc  lines  arc  ufed  to  be  diftin- 
guifhcd  thereby. 

CHAR  AG,'  the  tribute  which  the  ChriAiana  and 
Jews  pay  to  the  Grand  Signior. 

CHARBON,  in  the  :r,.in  r-,  fh:^r!;flr  K!-rk  fpot  or 
nurk  which  remains  after  a  large  Ipol  in  (he  cavity  of  the  \ 


leortier  teeth  of  ahorfe;  ahwittfcelefeniboreiththwv 

when  the  cavity  fills  up,  the  tOOdl  bdng  fonulkial 

I  eijvKil,  it  i?  faid  to  be  raifed. 

CliARCOAL,  aloRofAielcoDfiftiagerMgd^i^ 

or  half  burnt. 

There  are  conftderable  differences  in  (hecoalt  ofdi'^ 
feicnt  vegetables,  in  regard  to  their  habitude  to  fire  the 
very  li^rht  coals  of  linen,  cotton,  fome  fungi,  he.  rcadil, 
cat(  h  tire  Irom  a  fnark,  and  foon  burn  out  ■  ili#m^ 
Ucnie  ones  ol  woods  and  roots  are  fet  on  hic  mote  ^fi. 
culily,  and  burn  more  flowly :  the  coals  of  the  Uackbon. 
beanog  aider,  of  the  hasel,  the  wiUow,  and  the  liiu! 
tree,  aie  faid  to  anfwer  beft  fiar  the  making  of  gimpovl 
der  and  other  pyrotechnical  compofitioos,  perhaps  troit 
their  being  cafily  inflammable  :  for  the  reduQioa  of 
talltc  calces  thofe  of  the  heavier  woods,  asdieiMlial 
the  beech,  are  preferable,  thefe  feemin^  to  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  phlogiftic  principle,  aivl  thu, 
perhaps,  in  i  mn:.  >  J  ftate  ;  confidercd  as  com  mot 
fuel,  thote  of  the  hc^.  y  wools  give  the  gieateil  bcai, 
and  require  the  mo(t  plentilul  fupply  of  air  to  kecsdiai 
burning;  thofe  of  the  light  woods  prcferve  a  nMrine 
heat,  without  much  draught  of  air,  till  the cosEttbeB. 
frivea  arc  confumed  ;  the  hark  cmnmonlv  crackles  and 
Hie*  about  in  burnin.',  whicli  the  coal  of  the  wooditfclf 
very  felJum  doe^. 

Charcoal,  in  burning,  is  fuppofed  to  emit  a  pcca&r 
vapour,  which  confined,  and  accumulated  hi  a  dojenoi^ 
proves  poifoncHis  to  animals:  thc^  are,  indeed,  too 
many  examples  of  fatal  confcquences  firom  the  burning  of 
rharcoa!  in  clofe  places  ;  not,  however,  fram  the  char- 
coal giving  out  any  pernicious  matter,  but  from  ttic  qaa- 
lity  oif  the  air  of  the  room  being  altered  by  the  firt:  sir 
that  has  paffed  throadi  bufoing  fuel  is  no  longa  capUe 
of  fupporting.cither  fire  or  the  life  of  animals. 

C  n  A  R  c  o  A  L  ■^^  A  !ci  N'  r, ,  the  operation  of  ch  iring  wood, 
which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  The  wool 
intended  for  this  purpofc  it  cut  into  proper  lengths,  ^ 
piled  up  in  heaps  near  the  place  where  \he  chaicoalii 
intended  to  be  made;  when  a  fnffictmt  quantity  of  wvi 
is  thus  prepared,  rhrv  begin  lonftrufting  their  ftacfa, 
for  which  there  arc  tJiree  ci-ei;it>ds  ;  the  firft  is  thi$: 
They  level  a  proper  fp<)t  cif  ground,  of  about  twelre 
or  htteen  feet  in  diameter,  near  the  piles  of  wood; 
in  the  center  of  this  area  a  large  billet  of  wood,  (f  ltt 
acrofi  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  is  fixed  wid 
its  pointed  extremity  in  the  earth,  and  two  p:e<ts  sf 
wood  inferted  through  the  clefts  of  the  other  tnd,  fomi- 
ing  four  right-angles;  againft  thefc  crofs  pieces  focil  , 
other  billets  of  wood  are  placed,  one  endontbegmul, 
and  the  other  leaning  agamft  the  angles. 

This  being  finiihet',  a  number  of  large  andftraigbtbB- 
Iet«,  .ire  laid  on  the  ground  to  form  a  floor  each  beingii  it 
were  the  radius  of  the  circular  area  ;  on  this  floors  pro- 
per quantity  of  bruOi  or  fmall  wood  is  ftrewed,  in  or<irr 
to  fill  up  the  interfticeft,  when  the  floor  n^l  beconpicKi 
and  in  cnder  io  keep  the  billets  in  the  fame  order  andpe- 
fition  they  wetr  firft  arranged,  peg?  or  {Vump«  sre  driven 
into  the  ground  in  the  circumference  of  the  '  rcle,  about 
a  foot  diliant  from  one  another  ;  upon  this  fi  irr  i  ili|e 
is  buiit  with  biileta  let  upon  one  end,  but  fonicthing  in- 
clining towards  the  centre!  billet,  and  on  the  cops  of  (hete 
another  floor  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  rfire^lion,  belflf 
/hotter billct5,  as  the  whole  is,  when  fiiiifhcd,  tofciflia 
cone. 

The  fecond  method  of  building  the  ftacks  for  making 
charcoal  is  performed  In  this  manner:  A  long  pol: 
ere£lcd  in  the  centre  of  the  area  ahcve  defer ibed,  awl^^ 
veril  fmall  billets  ranged  .'ounJ  the  pole  on  their  endi; 
the  interfiiccs  between  thcfc  bil!et<and  the  pole  is  fillfi 
with  dry  brufli-wood,  then  a  floor  is  laid,  on  thataihge 
in  a  reclining  pofition,  and  o:<  that  a  fecond  floor,  &c. 
in  the  fame  nnnner  ai  dcfciibed  above ;  but  in  the  loatr 
floor  there  is  a  bfllet  larger  and  longer  cImi  the 
extending  from  the  central  pole to  fimwdiftiiice bejeaa 

the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

The  third  method  is  this  :  A  chimney,  or  rpcr-rc  of 
a  fquare  form  is  built  with  billets  in  the  center,  trom 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  rolsnd  thefis  floors  ^  in- 
clined ftages  are  crc£led  in  'h'-  ':Tn<-  m.inncr  as  in  the 
iiacks  above  dclct ibed,  except  itn  Hxc  baic  of  this,  i 
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nf  teing  circular  tike  the  others,  is  Tquare ;  and  the 
wboJe  (hick,  when  contplcatcd,  forms  a  pyramid. 

The  ftack  of  either  form  being  thus  finiffied,  is  coat- 
ed OMTwiih  turf»and  the  fiirf»ceplai Acred  with  a  tnix- 
inie  of  cinli  and-etnicaal^nft  «ml  tempered  toftether. 

The  next  operation  is  the  fctting  the  Aack  on  lire:  in 
order  to  this,  if  it  be  formed  according  to  the  firft  con- 
ftrudion,  the  central  Itillct  in  the  upper  ftn^c  is  drawn 
,  'Wtf  tad  iiuae,  pieces  of  very  dry  and  combuiiibie  wood 
are  placed  in  the  roid  fpace,  called,  by  workmen,  the 
chirrtncy,  and  fire  Cet  to  tbefe  pieces.  If  the  ftack  be 
built  a'^cording  to  the  fiecond  conftnidton,  the  central 
pole  \a  drwn  out,  together  with  the  large  hori7.ont<i1 
billet  above  dcfcribed,  and  the  void  fpace  occupied  by  the 
latter  being  filled  with  pieces  of  very  dry  combuftiblc 
wood,  the  6tt  is  a{i|ilied  M  it  at  the  ttaie  of  the  ftack. 
With  regard  to  tbe  third  oonftrodion,  the  fquare  aper* 
turc  or  chimney  is  filled  with  fmall  pieces  of  very  dry 
wood,  and  the  ttrc  applied  to  it  at  the  top  or  apex  of  the 
i^rareidical  ftack. 

When  the  ftack  ia  Stt  OD  fire,  «ithcr  ct  the  top  or  bot- 
tom, the  greateft  Miemion  h  tMMf&rf  {n  the  woHcnttn ; 
for  in  the  proper  management  of  the  fire,  '.he  rhief  diffi- 
culty attending  the  art  of  making  good  chaicyai  confsfts. 
In  (Mder  te  this,  care  is  taken,  as  Toon  as  the  flame  bcr^ins 
to  ifltie  fome  height  above  the  chiainevj  that  the  aper- 
Cinv  becovcMd  widi  spteoe  of  tiltft  but  smfb  clow  aa 
to  hinder  the  fmoke  from  paffing  out:  and  whenever  the 
fmoke  appears  to  ilTue  very  thick  from  any  part  of  the 
pile,  the  aperture  muft  be  cov;  re  l  u  ith  a  mixtuie  of  earlh 
and  charcoal  duft.  At  the  fame  time»  as  it  is  neccflar^ 
that  every  part  of  the  ftack  fliouM  be  tiqually  bnrnc,  it 
wiil  be  reqaifitefor  tbe-wticteiUitoApea  vcnta  in  one 
part,  and  ftop  than  ia  another. 

Ia  this  manner  the  fire  nu  n  he  tcp'  up  till  the  char- 
coal be  fufficientiy  burnt,  whicn  will  happen  in  about 
twedaya  and  a  half,  if  the  wood  be  dry  j  but  if  green, 
the  epoatiea  «iU  not  be  iniflied  in  icfs  than  thfce  days. 
When  the  charchosl  is  thoeght  to  he  fofitciently  homt, 
which  is  eafily  known  frr-n  t^f.  appearance  of  the  fmoke, 
and  the  ibunes  no  longer  liiuiiig  with  impetuofity  thro* 
the  vents ;  all  the  apertures  are  to  be  clofed  up  very  care- 
IWiljr,  etith  n  mixture  of  earth  and  charcoal  daft,  which, 
by  endeding  aU  acoeft  of  the  eternal  air,  prewnta  dte 
co:'.ls  firooj  being  any  farther  confumed,  and  the  fire  goes 
out  of  itfclf.  In  tnis  condition  it  is  fuffercd  to  remain 
till  the  whole  is  fufficicntly  cooled,  when  the  cover  of 
earth  is  removed,  and  the  charcoal  taken  away.  If  the 
whole  procefs  be  (kilfnlly  managed,  the  coals  will  cxai^y 
retaiQ  the  figure  of  the  pieces  of  wood :  feme  are  faid  to 
have  been  fo  dextroos  as  to  char  an  arrow,  without  alter- 
ing the  form  even  of  the  feather. 

But  the  whole  procefs  will  be  more  eafily  undrrftood 
htm  the  following  explanation  of  pllte  XXXVIll.  where 
tke  whole  is  lepRfenced. 

The  upper  eompartaMNt  ia  a  perfpeaive  view  of  an 
open  part  of  a  wood]  with  femal  ftaclct  foi'  imkirg 
charcoal.  <  ' 

The  piles  of  wood  icadjr  for  fiaroiing  die  ftadca  are 
Icen  at  o,  a,  ^,  A. 

JFig.  I.  reprefenta  tilc  aiets  of  two  ftacfce,  according  to 
the  fi  !!  rrJ  fccond  conftru£tion.  D  is  the  area  of  the 
hr  li  coiuii  action,  in  the  center  of  which  appears  the  bil- 
let, with  others  iflfened  in  its  flits,  and  fomiing  four 
right-angles. 

reprefenta  the  area  of  a  ftack  according  to  the  fe- 
cond  conftru£lion ;  r,  the  centrical  pole^  and  d,  d,  billets 
placed  in  a  proper  pofaion  round  il^ 

£,  F,  ia  uie  floor  of  a  ftack,  according  to  the  fi^ft  con- 
ftrudion. 

'Fhe.workman  at  F.  is  driving  pegs  or  ftumps  into  the 
MCHffid.  in  order  to  faften  the  floors  while  the  other  per-^ 
fbn  at  r  is  throwing  brufli-wood  on  the  floors  •»  order 

to  fill  the  interftices.  In  the  center  is  ieen die  beginning 
of  the  firft  ftage  ot  the  (lack. 

O  reprefents  the  firft  ftagc  in  greater  forwardae&  g  tA' 
IgcltSM  with  the  central  billet  of  the  fecond. 

M,  a  woricman  carrying  billets  in  a  wheel- barrow. 

I^'l-  a.  reprefcnts  a  rtack  of  the  firft  conftrii.'Tinn,  ron- 
iMixig  of  four  ftages,/,  ^,  K  i,  with  floors  at  (he  bottom 
iof  eacl)*  A  ia  the  cxtrenuqr  of  the  large  horisontal  biUcty 
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extending  to  the  center,  and  which  Is  drawn  out  vihert 
the  ftack  is  finiflied,  in  order  to  open  a  pafligc  to  the 
chimney,  and  iesvc  an  opening  for  lighting  the  tire. 

Fig,  3.  rcprcfcnis  a  furnace  of  either  the  firft  or  fccond 
conftrudJon,  the  intention  of  the  figtn«  beiiig  to  rcpre- 
fent  the  manner  of  finiftiin^'  thj  extt  rtial  cafe  or  c  lat  of 
the  ftack.  m  is  a  workman  fniaotliinj  the  outward  coat, 
by  nicj:is  of  an  inftrument  /,  cunfilling  of  a  piece  "of 
finuoth  board  faftened  to  a  h^uidle  of  confiderable' 
lenrth. 

Fig.  4.  reprcfents  a  ftack  of  the  fccond  conftruclion  on 
fire,  wit^  the  fmoke  iftuing  through  the  chimney,  and  the 
vent*  at  P,  P. 

Lower  Compartment  of  the  Plate. 

Fig.  L.  is  a  vertied  fe^oo  of  a  ftadc,  vctMUdiag  fo  the 
firft  conftrudion. 

Ftg.  M.  mverlical'fi^ion  of  a  ftadc,  according  to  the 
fecond  conflru^lion.  Afid 

Fig.  N  a  vertical  fecHon  of  a  ftack,  according  to  the 
third  conflru<3ion. 

CHARDS  of  ArtiA^^  in  gardening,  the  leaves  of 
fiiir  artidtoke  (Hants,  tied  and  wrapped  up  in  ftraw  alt 
over,  but  the  top,  during  the  autumn  and  winter ;  this 
makes  them  grow  white,  and  lofc  fome  of  their  bit- 
ternefs. 

Chakos  of  BtttSi  white  brets  covered  over  with  dry 
dung,  during  l!he  whiter-tbaron,  when  they  produee  lai^ 

tops,  with  a  downy  cbtton  (hoor,  which  is  tlietrae<3iard 
to  be  nfed  in  pottages,  intermaiics,  &c. 

CHARGE,  in  gunnery,  the  quantity  of  gun -powdpf 
and  ball,  wherewith  a  ^un  is  loaded  for  execution. 

The  rule  for  charging  large  pieces  in  war,  are,  that 
the  piece  be  firft  cleaned  or  fcoured  within-fide  ;  that  the 
proper  quantity  of  powder  be  next  driven  In  and  rammed 
down  ;  care  however  bchig  taken  that  the  powder,  in 
r<imnung,  be  not  bruifed,  iK'caufe  that  weakens  its 
cftVdl ;  that  a  little  quantity  of  paper,  hay,  lint,  or  the 
like,  hie  rammed  oirer  it  %  and  that  the  bail  or  Ihot  be 
intruded. 

!f  the  ball  be  red  hot,  a  tompion,>or  trencher  ofgrceil 

wood,  is  to  be  driven  in  before  it. 
The  common  allowance  for  the  charge  of  powder  of  ai 

E'ece  of  ordnance  is  half  the  weight  of  the  ball.  In  tho 
ritiih  navj,  the  allowance  kit  thirty-two  pounders  ia 

but  fevcn  hxtc-enths  of  the  weif»ht  of  the  bul.ct.  But  a 
late  author  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  powder  in  all  ftiip 
cannon  whatever  was  reduced  to  one- third  of  tlic  weight 
of  the  ball,  or  even  Icfs,  it  would  be  of  confiderable  ad-  . 
vantage^  not  only  bv  faving  ammunition,  but  by  keeping 
the  guns  cooler  ana  quieter,  and  at  the  fame  time  more 
effeflually  injuring  the  veffels  of  the  enemy.  With  the 
prifc-nt  allowance  of  powder  the  guni  are  heated,  and 
their  tackle  and  furniture  drained,  and  this  only  to  render 
the  bullets  Icfs  efficacious  :  for  a  bullet  which  can  but 
jttft  pais  tbfot^  a  piece  of  timber,  and  lolcs  almoft  all  its 
motmn  thereby,  has  a  modi  better  chance  of  rending 
and  fracturing  it,  than  if  it  paiTes  through  with  a  much 
greater  velocity.  Fid.  Rebtnis  Profof.  ftr  Iturtafmg  tb* 
Strength  tf  the  Britijh  Navy. 

Chakci,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  figures  fme» 
Tented  on  the  efciitcheon,  by  which  the  bearings  are  diftin- 
guifhcd  from  one  another :  and  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  diet 
too  many  charges  arc  not  fo  honourable  as  fewer. 

Charge,  m  the  manege,  a  preparation,  or  ointment, 
of  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  decodion,  applied  to 
fbouider-fplaits,  inflammations,  and  fprains  of  horics : 
the  parts  aflx:i5ted  arc  rubbed,  and  chaffLc?  with  this  com- 
pofition,  after  which  they  fhould  be  covered  with  finking 
paper. 

1  his  unguent  is  made  up  of  honey,  oil,  grcafe,  tur- 
pentine^ and  (oAettmes  lees  of  wine,,  and  otiier  inac« 
teis. 

Charges  are  outward  apetkatioM  to  the  bodies  qT 
horfcs,  &c.  and  arc  prepared  diiers  waja,  accofdtog  tO 
the  nature  of  the  difeafc.  ' 

CitAiict,  or  OvsRCHABGB,  in  painting,  an  exi^ 
gerated  rcprefentation  of  any  perfon,  wherein  thelikenefi 
IS  prefc^ml,  but  withal  rtdi^ied  :  few  paintera  have  the 
pcniiis  to  fiictted  in  thefe  charges.  The  method  is,  to 
pick  out  and  heighten  fomcthing  amifs  in  the  face,  whe- 
ther bf  wajr  of  defeft  m  redundancy }  chiH!,  if  nature 
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lias  given  a  man  a  norc  a  little  larger  than  orJinary,  the 
painter  falls  in  with  her,  and  malces  the  DOfc  cxCI&va- 
gantly  long ;  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

Charge  of  Ltad  denotes  a  quantity  of  thirty-fix  pigs. 

CHARGLO,  in  heraldry,  a  fliicld  carrying  fomc  im- 
f>f'f fs  or  figure  is  faid  to  be  charged  therewith ;  fo  alfo 
when  one  bearing,  or  charge,  has  another  fig;llM  MMed 
Upon  it,  it  is  properly  faid  to  be  charged. 

Charged  Cylinder,  in  the  an  of  war,  is  that  part 
of  the.  chace  of  e  gun  where  the  powder  aiui  ball  are 
contiined. 

CHARIOT,  a  half  coach,  having  oiilf  a  fiat  bchiad, 
with  a  ftool  at  moft  before. 

Trium^l  Chariot  was  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
wentsoi  the  Romaa  celebration  of  a  vidory.  SeeTAi- 

The  Roman  triumphal  chariot  was  generally  made  of 
ivory,  round  like  a  tower,  or  rather  of  a  cylindrical 
figure  i  it  was  fometimes  gilt  at  the  top,  and  ornamented 
with  crowns ;  and  to  reprefent  a  vidory  moM  naturally, 
they  vftd  to  ftain  it  with  blood.  It  wai  ufually  diawn  by 
four  white  horfcs,  but  oftentimes  by  lions»  dephanta, 
'ygffSj  heirs,  leopards,  dogs,  &c. 

CHARISfA,  ill  heathen  antiquity,  a  nocturnal  fefti- 
val,  ke^t  in  honour  of  the  graces,  and  oonfiftin^  chiefly 
of  dancing }  only  that  fweet-meats,  called  lilcewife  cha- 
rifia,  were  diftributed  amon^  ihofe  prcfcnt. 

CHARITY,  among  divmes,  one  of  the  three  grand 
theological  virtues,  confifting  in  the  love  of  (jod,  and  of 
our  neighbour,  or  the  bubic  and  difpofition  of  laving 
God  wtdi  all  our  heart*  uA  our  nd^bour  «  our- 
Idvet* 

Chakity,  among  morallfts,  is  ufed  for  the  efFed  of  a 

moral  virtue;  and  confills  in  fupplying  the  neccffities 
of  others,  whether  with  money,  council,  afUftancc,  or 
the  like. 

ChAKITY  tf  tur  Ladyt  in  church  hiAory,  a  religious 
nderin  France,  which,  though  charity  was  the  principal 
motive  of  their  union,  grew  m  Icnath  of  time  fo  difor- 
derly  and  irregular,  that  their  order  dwindled,  and  at  lall 
became  extindt. 

There  is  fiill  at  Paris  a  relig^us  order  of  woomi,  called 
nuns  hofpitallen  of  the  charity  of  our  lady.  The  reli- 
gious of  this  hofpital  are  by  vow  obliged  to  adminifter 
to  the  neceflitics  of  the  poor  and  the  fick,  but  ihofc  only 
women. 

Charity  »f  St.  fJipptiiius,  a  religious  congregation 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  fixtcentb  century,  by  one 

Benurdine  Alvarez,  a  Mexican,  in  honour  ot  St.  Hip- 
poJitus  the  martyr,  patron  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
approved  by  pope  Gregory  XIII. 

Charitv-Schools,  are  fchools  ereScd  and  main- 
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which,  with 
witches  were 


tl,c  ajEftance  of  the  devil,  forcere„ 
fuppofed  to  do  wonderful  thinei  far  f 
P;ifling  the  power  of  nature.  Thefc  thiogi  utu^il' 
cientiv  exploded*  •"^Mli. 

CHARNKL,or  Charnil-House,  a  kindof  oorti.^ 
or  gallery,  uAjilIy  in  or  near  a  dturch-yaid,.  owrL^^ 
were  .mccntly  laid  the  boMaof  the  dead,  afiwifcTlA 
was  wholly  confmnad.  wuiefclh 

cblfr^h  '^j^t  to  the 

CHARRE,  or  Gilt-Charre,  a  truttaceoui  M, 
called  by  many  carpio,  and  reckoned  by  Artedi  a 
of  falmon,  Icfs  than  a  foot  in  length,  wukBrnJ^ 
teeth  in  its  palate.  "^WlHf 

A^Chaue  is  likcwife  a  fpccies  cf  f;,lmon,  called  b. 
autnon  umbla minor:  it  is  muth  ol  the  fame  fi»  wM, 
the  former,  with  the  belly  fin  red,  aad  the  — vhr ttji 
little  loneer  than  the  upper-one. 

CHART,  or  SEArCMART,  an  hydrographical  ou«u 
or  a  pro|eaion  of  fome  parts  of  the  eatth^  bpcrfefei^ 
piano,  for  the  ufit  of  navigators.  ■ 

Charts  differ  very  confidcrably  from  gcogrsphicil cr 
land  maps,  which  are  of  no  uCs  in  navigatiaR.  Um  an 
k-vcturts  all  of  the  fiunekJjid,  foaie  bdng  what  weed 
plane-charts,  othcra  flMrcafeaiwcham.  aad  n^itm  ■ 
charts. 

Chart  is  a  reprefentation  of  fomc  part  of  the 
fuperficies  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  in  which  thenwii. 
dians  arc  fupjM  ird  parallel  to  each  other,  the  paralldtof 
latitude  at  equal  diftances,  and  ooofequently  thcde<»rtn 
of  latitude  and  longitude  everywhere  equal  to  each  other 

See  PjkANB  Chart. 

Mireatir'i  Chart  is  that  where  the  meridians  are 
itraipht  lines  parallt^^l  to  cath  other,  and  equidiihnts die 
parallels  are  alio  ilraight  lines,  and  poraikl  to  each  other  • 
but  the  diftance  between  then  Mcraafet  from  the  ctiHi' 
noflial  towards  either  pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  fecantef 
the  latitude  to  the  radius.  See  Merc  ator's  OWt.  • 
Glctiilar  Chart,  a  meridional  projc<aion,  wherein  the 
diftance  of  the  eve  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  upaa 
which  the  projedion  is  made,  is  fuppofed  to  be  cqnalto 
the  iine  of  Che  ainjk  of  4^.  Thia  projcaion  comes  the 
neareft  of  all  t»  the  nature  of  the  globe,  becaufe  the  me- 
ridians therein  are  placed  at  equal  dift.inces ;  the  parallels 
alfo  arc  nearljPequidiftant,  and  confcquently  the  fevcn) 
parts  of  the  earth  have  their  pnper  proportion 4  " 


tude,  diftance,  and  fitnatioa,  nearly 
itfelf.   See  GLOBtr&A*.  IVwMmv. 


globe 

Cbon>iraphU  Charts  defcriptiww  uf  puticuht  \ 

tries.    See  Chorograi-hy. 

Hdisfraphu  Charts,  dcfcriptions  of  the  body  of  the 
fun,  and  of  the  maculae  or  fpots  ohfcrved  iuit,  SeeHt- 


tained  by  various  parifties,  by  the  voluntary  contribu- .  liogRaphy. 
tlona  of  the  inhabiunis,  for  teaching  poor  children  to     Hyti'  cgrsphie  Charts,  flicets  of  large  paper,  whrrrm 
read  and  write,  and  otherneceflary  parts  of  education.  In  '  feveral  parts  of  the  land  and  fea  are  defcribcd,  with  their 

'cfpetilivc  coafls  hai hour ^,  founds,  flat*,  rocks,  fhelvti, 
fands,  lic.  together  with  the  longttisde  and  lacitnde  of 
each  places  and  the  points  of  the  contpufa.  See  dw ar- 
ticle M^KCATOR't  Chart. 

SihiHgraplnt  Charts,  particular  defcripcions  of  the 
fpots,  appearances,  and  macills  mt  the  mOM*  Scel^ 
article  Selenograi'hv. 

Tffyegraphu  Chart $y  draughts  of  feme  fmall  part* of 
the  earth  only,  or  of  fone  padkitlar  places,  witluMt  le* 
gard  to  its  relative  fitttatien,  at  London,  York,  te. 

CHARTA-MAGNA,  an  ancient  infti anient,  con- 
taining fcvcral  privilcgts  and  libcrtiea  granted  10  the 
church  and  ftatc  by  Edwiird  ihc  Confeffor,  together  with 
others  relating  to  the  feudal  lawa  of  WiUiaa  the  Coo* 
queror,  granted  by  Henry  I.  all  confirmed  by  the  fix* 
ceeding  princes.    Sec  the  article  IV^acn  a  Cn  \p.ta. 

CHARTER,  in  law,  a  written  initrumcnt  or  eri- 
dtncc  of  thinj'i  acted  between  one  pcrfon  and  inotbcr. 

Charters  of  piivatc  perfons  are  deeds  and  inftiunaitt 
for  the  conveyance  of  lands,  &c.  Here  the  purdiaftrof 
land  fliall  have  all  the  charters  and  deeds,  as  incidntte 
the  fame,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  bis  titie.  But  this 
is  underftood  where  the  fiDoicr  ia  Mt  bound  tD  a gmcnl 
warranty  of  the  land. 

Gr/tf/'CHARTM,  MacwA'Cmakta.  Sccthewtitfc 
Macma-Chakta. 

CHARrn 


moft  charity-fchools  the  children  are  likcwife  cloathtd 
and  put  out  to  trades,  fcrvices,  &c.  on  the  fame  charita- 
ble foundation. 

CUARKING,  or  Cha&ino,  the  making  of  char- 
coal. See  Chakcoak'Hakiho. 

CHARLATAN,  or  Charletav,  .m  empiric,  or 

3uack,  who  retails  his  medicines  on  a  public  ftagc,  and 
raws  the  people  about  him  with  his  bunooniieat  Kats  of 
•ftivity,  «c.  See  the  article  Empulic* 
'  CHaRLES'o-WAIN,  m  aftronomy,  (even  llan  in  the 
conf^ellation  cdled  uffii  nnior.  or  the  great  bear.  See 
Ursa. 

of  a  pl.snt  called 


Sec  the  article 


CHARLOCK,  the  Englifli  name 
by  butanills,  lapiftrum,  or  crambc. 
Crambe. 

Charlock  isaverytraublefooieweedin  oorn'ficlds,where 
we  find  two  fpectes  of  It  very  common,  viz.  one  with  a 

yellow  flower,  am!  the  other  with  a  white  one.  To  pre- 
vent its  growth  the  farmers  mix  horfe  dung  with  their 
cow  dung  ufcd  n  manure,  as  the  laft  is  very  apt  to  breed 
the  charlock.  When  a  field  of  barley  is  much  infefted 
with  it,  they  mow  it  down  in  when  in  flower, 
taking  care  only  to  cut  it  fo  low  aa  jm  to  take  off  the 
tops  of  the  leaves  of  the  barley. 

'.  CtlARM,  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin,  tarmm,  a 
verfir,  and  ufed  to  denote  a  magic  power,  or  fpell,  by 
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ChaHter  oftht  King  is  where  die  king  mak«  a  grant 
to  any  peifbn  or  body  politic^  is  achaner  of  exeibptioiit 

of  privilege,  pardon,  8fc. 

(^n ARTr.R-LAsn,  Aich  land  35  a  perfon  linlds  by 
charter;  ihut  is,  by  evidence  in  writing,  othcrwilc  term- 
ed fiteebold.    See  the  article  Freehold. 

ChaRTy-Partv*  in  commerce,  a  deed  or  writidg  in- 
dented ;  that  tst  made  betwien  merebantt  and  fea^ 
f;:rli>g  men*  conceiwng  didr  merehBodife  and  maritime 

aifatti- 

A  charter-party  of  afFroii^htmcnt,  f^^ttlcs  the  agreement 
in  relation  to  the  freight  of  a  fhip  and  cargo,  between  the 
merchant  and  commander  or  mafter  of  the  vcflcl.  It 
binds  the  maOer  to  deliver  the  cargo  in  gpod  coadition  at 
tijc  p]  ice  of  tiifcharge,  fee. 

In  thofc  cliartcr- parties,  if  the  dangers  of  the  Tea  arc 
cxceptedi  it  has  been  adjudged  that  iuch  exception  ex- 
tends as  well  to  any  danger  upon  the  fea  from  pirates  or 
men  of  war,  a$  to  coninMMi  daiigtn  by  fhipwrecky  tem- 
pefts,  kc. 

ellARTiS  Reddentiis,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies 
again rt  a  perfon  who  having  charters  of  feoffment  deli- 
vered to  him  to  Iccep,  afterwards  refufesto  deliver  them. 

CHARYBDIS,  a  rock  in  the  ftreight  of  Mcffina,  be- 
tween Italy  and  Sicily,  much  cdebraMd  in  liie  writings 
of  ancient  poets. 

CHASE,  a  great  quantity  of  ground  lying  open  and 
privileged  for  wild  beafband  wiJd  ftwl.  Sveb  is  Enfield- 
cbafe. 

A  chafe  d!fl«rs  from  a  foreft,  inafmuch  as  it  may  be  in 
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Cheeks,  among  mechanicir  art  almoft  all  thofe  piece; 
of  their  machines  and  inftrumenta,  that  are  double,  and 
perfeaiy  alike ;  as  th^  cheeks  of  a  inortaf,  which  art! 

maJc  of  ft.'onn;  wcu  tcn  piinJcs,  cf  a  fejni-cii t  ul.ir  form, 
bound  wi:h  thick  piatcs  ot  irua,  and  rixcd  to  the  b:J  with 
(our  boits :  thi  fi;  cheeks  rife  on  eath  fide  the  mortar,  and 
ferve  to  keep  it  at  what  elevation  is  given  it :  the  checks 
of  a  printing-prels  are  its  two  principal  pieces,  placeil 
perpendicular  and  parallel  to  c^b  <ftKer,  and  fenrmg  lO 
fuftain  the  three  fommers,  Sfc. 

Cu?i  Ks  ef  tht  Majly  in  n:\val  aB'.iirs,  certain  projeflijig 
parts  htuatcd  on  the  upper-end  of  the  mad  tor  fuitaining- 
thc  weight  of  the  top  maft  which  relts  upon  them  below, 
and  is  kCpt  fteady  abofc  by  the  cap.  See  Gar  and 
Taysstt-TREEs. 

CHF.ESE,  CafeuSi  a  fort  of  food,  prepared  of  curdled 
milk,  purged  from  the  ferum  or  whey,  and  afterwards 
dried  for  uft. 

Phyficiani  condemn  the  too  fnse  nfe  of  cheefi^  hf  ica< 
rod  It  loads  the  fflomach  whin  newj  and  heats  and  In* 

flames  when  old. 

Every  country  has  its  place  noted  for  this  conimnditj'. 
Thus  Cheftcr  and  Glouceftcr-cheefc  arc  famous  in  Kn^- 
land ;  and  the  Parmefan  cheefe  is  in  no  lefs  repute  abroad^ 
cipecially  in  France.  This  fort  of  cheefe  is  entliely  made 
of  fwect  cow  smillc:  but  rt  P  ^hforr,  in  Laiu^uedoc,* 
they  make  cheefe  of  ewe's  milk  ;  and  in  other  places,  it 
is  ufual  to  add  goat  or  cwc^i  diilk,  in  a  cerfain  propoiu 
tion,  to  that  of  cow's, 
"rbere  is  like  wife  a  kind  of  medicated  cheefe,  made  by 


the  hands  of  n  f  ibjeQ,  which  a  foreft  in  its  proper  nature  ^intimately  mixing  the  eitprefli^d  juice  of  certain  herbs, 


as 


cannot ;  and  liom  a  park,  in  that  it  is  not  inclofcd,  and 
hath  more  officers.  A  chafe  is  not  endowed  like  a  forcfl 
with  fo  many  liberties,  as  the  courts  of  attachment, 
fwainmore,  and  jullice-feat ;  and  cannot  lawfully  be 
made,  wtdwut  liceofe  firom  the  king  under  the  broad 
fcal. 

CH AS ING  ^G4d^  SUna^,  (ft.  See  the  artkk  En- 

CHASING- 

CHASTE-TftBEytheEngUmiiaawortfievitnE.  See 
the  article  VlTiz. 
CHASTISEMENT,  in  the  manege,  the  fevere  and 

jrous  cfftft  of  the  aids  ;  for  when  the  aids  are  given 


rigor 


Sec  the  article 


with  feverity,  they  become  puniihments 
Aids. 

CHAZINZARIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  k£k  of 
liereHcs  who  adored  the  crofs .  C bazas  figmiiea  the  crds 
in  the  Armenian  langtage.  Tbeyarofii  in  Armenia  in 

the  feveiith  century. 

CHECK,  or  Check-Roll,  a  roll  or  book,  wherein 
is  contained  the  names  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  attendants 
and  in  pay  tathe  king,  er  other  great  pcrJbmga*  aa  the 
houftiold  lervants. 

Cleri  cf  ibt  Check,  in  the  king's  lioufhold,  has  the 
check  and  controulment  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and 
all  the  uihers  belonging  to  the  royal  family,  allowing 
their  abfence  or  defeats  in  attendance,  or  diminifhing 
their  wages  for  the  fiune,  &c.  He  alfo,  by  himfelf  or  de 


puty 


takes  the  view  of  thofe  that  are  to  watch  in  the 


court,  and  has  the  felting  of  the  watch,  $ic. 

Citrk  Df  tin  Check,  in  (he  king's  navy,  is  alfo  the  name 
of  an  ofiicer  iavefted  with  the  Iwc  power  at  the  feveral 
dock-yards. 

CHECKY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  (hield,  or  a  part 
thci  iof,  as  a  bordurc,  &c.  is  chequered,  or  divided  into 
chequers  or  fquares,  in  the  manner  of  a  chefs- board. 

This  (5  one  of  the  moft  noble  and  ancient  figures  ufcd 
in  armory  %  and  a  certain  author  fays,  that  it  ought  to  be 
given  to  none  but  great  warriors,  in  token  of  their  bra- 
very }  for  the  che(s>beard  repidenU  a  field  of  batiie,  and 
the  pawns  of  men,  placed  on  both  Sdcs,  rcprefent  the 
foldicrs  of  the  two  armies,  which  move,  attack,  advance, 
or  retire,  according  to  the  wtU  of  the  two  gasneliers,  who 
are  the  generals. 

I'bis  figure  is  alwsm  com(K>fed  of  metal  and  colour : 
4ut  fome  auAom  wmdld  have  it  reciconed  among  the  fe- 
vcral  forts  of  furs. 

.  CHEEK,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  face  fituated 
l>rlow  the  eyes,  on  each  fide.  Wounds  of  the  checks,  if 
iimall,  may  be  cured  bv  the  dry  future  ^  but  if  large,  the 
fekMy  one  mult  be  wed.  See  the  article  Stitvas. 


fage,  baum,  mint,&c.  with  the  cnurd,  before  it  is  fafhion- 
ed  into  a  cheefe. 

CHEtsE-RuNKET,  in  botany,  the  fimc  with  the  ^« 
Hum  of  authors.    See  the  article  Gallium. 

Cheeslip-Bac,  that  in  which  houfewives  prepare, 
and  keep  their  rannet  for  making  cheefe.  See  RifNHBT* 
CHELIDONIUM  Majus,  celandine,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  with  longifh  leaves,  divided  to  the  rib 
into  roundifh  indented  portions,  of  which  thofc  at  tl>e 
extremities  are  much  larger  than  the  others,  of  a  bri^t 

J reen  colour  on  the  upper-fide,  blutfti  green  underneath, 
kill  of  a  gold  coloured  juice,  as  .ire  lik'-uifc  the  flallcs  ; 
from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  iiTuc  ion:;  p.-d:cU-5,  bearing 
cloflers  of  tctrapetalous  yellow  flowers,  which  arc  follow- 
ed by  browniih  pods,  conuining  Hattifh  (hining  black 
feeds  :  the  root  is  pretty  thick  at  the  top,  with  a  num- 
ber of  fibres  at  bottom,  externally  browniih,  internally  of 
a  deep  yeltowilb  red  or  faftron  colqiir.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  hedges  and  Aadywafte  places,  aodflowrn 
in  May. 

It  ii  a  very  acrid  plant,  and  Aafida  recommended  as  a 
a  powerful  aperient  and  atteneant,  in  oblate  jaundices, 
when  not  accompanied  with  inflammatory  fymptoms,  in 
cachexies,  chlorofes,  dropfjcs,  and  other  difejcs.  Haifa 
dram  or  a  dram  of  the  dry  root  in  powder ;  or  an  infu- 
fion,  in  wine  or  water,  of  a  dratn  or  a  dram  and  a  half 
of  the  frcfh  root  i  or  three  or  four  drops  of  its  fafTron- 
coloured  juice,  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  are  diredeJ  fei 
a  dofe.  Great  caution  is  requifite  in  the  interna!  ufe  of  a 
medicine  fo  acrimonious  and  irritating;  more  p.Miicu- 
larly  in  acute  diilempers,  in  whiih  itifufions  of  it,  made 
in  vinegar,  have  ^>y  fome  been  recommended  as  a  fudori-^ 
fic.  Among  us,  it  is  employed  chiefly  by  the  common 
people  for  fome  external  purpofcs  j  as  the  deflroying  of 
warts,  cleanfmg  foul  fores,  removing  fome  cutaneous 
dcfedations,  and  clouds  atid  beginning  fufFufions  of  the 
eyes :  for  this  laft  Intention,  the  juice  is  diluted  largely 
with  milk,  being  of  itfelf  much  too  uarp  to  be  apjdietl 
with  iafety  to  fii  tender  an  orjpa. 

Chiltdonivm  Mmrr,  pHewort,  in  1>otany,  a  Gnall 
plant,  with  roundifh,  rmr..-i;h,  fhining,  green  leaves,  fct 
on  long  jitdicles,  and  ikiider  procumbent  ftalks,  bearinjj 
bright  gold-coloured  foiitary  flowers,  of  eight  or  nine 
pctala,  which  Hand  in  three-leaved  cups,  and  are  follow- 
ed by  cluflert  of  naked  feeds ;  the  root  confiib  of  flender 
fibres,  with  a  number  of  tubercles  or  little  knobs  arrx-iiji 
them.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  juuiit 
mcadoW';,  .Uid  flowfrs  in  A()ril. 

The  leaves  of  pilewort  arc  ranked  among  the  aniilcor- 
hatks,  but  do  not  premife  no  be  of  much  virtur.  1'be 

roots 
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toots  are  ctlcbratod  as  a  fpecHic  againft  tlie  piles  *.  ilbtf 

have  been  f(iiiu-tirr,i-5  'nwii  inwardly,  but  chiefly  ap- 
plied cxtL-rn.tlly,  in  ihc  (oim  ut  a  caupUfiU,  lotioo,  or 
unguent. 

CHEMA,  or  Chbms,  in  antiquity,  a  meafure, 
amon^  the  ancient  phrficians,  contaiaing  two  fpoon- 

fuls  :  It  v\':i<;  the  nfth  part  of  the  cynthus  or  cup  :  full  of 
Oil,  it  wci^Jiti!  t^va  (lr.iiiu,  ami  kvcntccn  grains. 

CHEMIN  DES  RONDKS,  m  fortification,  a  fpaie 
between  the  rampart  and  low  parapet  under  it,  fpr  ibf 
rounds  to  su  about  the  fame. 

CHEMISE,  in  furtificatiun,  the  wall  with  wj^ldi  a 
bafllon,  or  any  other  bulwark  of  earth,  is  I^ied  for  its 
gif^itcr  fupport  uiiJ  lUfiigt^  :  or  it  is  the  Miiiif  oS  the 
wall  iroin  thcialus  10  the  ftonc-row. 

fin  Chemise,  a  piece  of  linen-cloth,  fteeped  in  a 
compofition  of  oil  of  petrol,  cavupiior,  and  other  com* 
buftible  matters,  u<ed  at  Tea,  to  let  fire  Co  an  cnesty's 

vt-nci. 

CHEMICAL  Lali'aivy,  or  Elakrattrjf  the  plwe 
where  cbeosical  proceni'.  mc  prrformcd. 

Explaaattqaof  jtlate  ^XXiX.  reprefc^tiaga  chmical 
faboratory. 

1 .  A  revcrberatnry  furnace  for  diAiUing  oi  of  ritriol, 
&c.  with  thirty-two  long- necks. 

a,  a,  a,  0,  the  receivers.  ^,  t,  t,  h,  the  necki  of  the  long- 
necks,  the  bodies  being  placed  within  the  furnace,  the 
fire-place,  tly  the  afli-b^. 

2.  A  lar^c  furnace,  in  which  flowcn  of  fulphltf  are 
fublioicd  in  A  jrcat  quantity. 

a,  the  fire  pb.c.  I',  the  alh-hole,  f,  a  door  into  the 
body  of  the  furnace,  by  which  the  flowers  are  taken 
out. 

3.  A  melting  furnace.   «,     two  fmall  doota  to  the 
fire-place,  to  be  opened  occsfionally,  when  it  itneceflary 
to  infpcfl  the  matter  a3tu  on  by  the  fire,  or  to  add  fuel 
c,  a  large  door,  to  be  opened  vyhen  a  crucible  it  to  belitt 
In  or  taken  out  of  the  uurnac*. 

4*  A  pelican,  or  circulatory  ve^el. 

5.  A  rubliming  furnace,  dt  the  body  of  the  furnace, 
tf,  the  body  into  which  the  matter  to  be  fublimed  if  ffO> 
jedcd.      by  b,  three  aludcl».  <,  the  bead. 

6.  A  tubulated  retort. 

J.  A  body  and  huad. 
.  An  adopter.  0,  a  glaft  vcnt-tuhe  fitted  t»  U$  fiaall 
end. 

9.  A  retort. 

10.  A  indur's  horn,  or  antimnnial  cone. 

11.  A  commodious  apparatus  for  makina  fpiritof  ful- 
phur.  a,  a  large  retort  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom.  /,  a 
tubulated  receiver,  with  the  fpout  upward*.  a  glafs 
mortar,  t/,  a  concave  glafs  plate,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle.    (,  a  gallivot  inverted  over  the  pcrfontim  ind, 

a  crucible  containing  burning  futphur. 
II.  A  Gemun  ciiicihte. 

13.  A  mi^fl^ 

14.  A  black  lead  cructUe. 

15.  A  cup<-!  or  coppcl. 

16.  An  alembic  head. 

17.  A  blind  held. 

18.  An  adopter. 

19.  A  receiver. 

t2c.  An  eaitheji  long*ncck  Ibr  diHiUing  oil  of 

triu!,  &c. 

21.  A  hirn.icc  fur  digiflioni;,  &c. 

11,  A  furnace  lor  diftiUing  hans-boro  in  quantity. 
£,  the  furnace,  containing  an  iran  pot.  aa  eaithea 
head,   by  by  two  receivers. 

23.  A  furnace  for  diflilling  with  a  retort  on  an  open 
fire,    (i,  a  route  d  u  tort  placed  in  the  furnace. 

24.  A  furnace  for  diltilling  in  balneum  maris:.  D,  the 
furnace,  containing  an  iron  pot  filled  with  water,  f,  the 
veiiel,  containing  the  ingredients  placed  in  the  water. 

a  glafs  head,   r,  arecdver. 

25.  A  fmall  furnace  for  boiling  ryriip<i,  5cc. 

26.  A  furnace  for  melting,  boiling,  &c.  M,  the  bel- 
lows. /.  a  glafs  body  in  a  copper  nmlfiJkd  with  water, 
placed  over  the  furnace. 

37.  A  fiimace  for  making  fpirit  of  fal  aaiD)^i4ic>&e. 
G,  the  furnace.  <^  a  ictort  plaecd  in  the  fnraaBB*  gt  a 
large  receiver. 
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at  An  apparatus  for  procuring  the  rolatik  tdt  of  f»i 

armoniac,  he.  in  a  dry  form.  a  reton  flj^tri  iotkt 
furnace,    i,  an  adopter.    /»,  a  receiver. 

29.  A  far)d  heat,  with  a  retort  and  receiver. 

30.  A  coldcfiiU.  a,  the  head.  «,  the  roceim. 

31.  An  open  furnace  for  cxtraaing  velacile  Ikiu,  », 
from  vipers,  Itc.  a  coated  retort  pUMd  hi  the ^19^0 
on  an  open  Bre.      the  receiver. 

32  A  furnace  for  digeftions,  tiniflures,  l(c. ■  vdlcL 
containing  the  ingredients  to  be  digefted.  r,  a  MM 
head. 

33. Two  Aills  at  work  with  one  common  refrigcmoM. 
tty  the  bo(ly  of  the  largcft  ftill.  b,  in  htad.  /,  ihc^ 
ceiver.  e,  the  body  o!  the  fina;  - if  ilill.  d,  Itthaj. 
gy  a  fpout  receiver  (or  fcparktiug  oil  fnmi  water. 

CHEMISTRY,  X'^«>  ^"  art  that  teaches  whiNV 
to  perfiooB  ccrtaio  f^yifical  opwatiooa,  by  which  bodi« 
that  are  diftendble  by  the  fenles,  or  <har  way  be  Rmlcitd 
fo,  and  that  are  cauable  of  being  contained  in  vtS\ 
may,  by  iuitable  inftruments,  be  10  chatted,  that  parti* 
cular  dcteiznioed  efie^  may  be  dieoce  productd^Ml 
the  cau/b  of  4he(e  ef «As  undarftoed  by  the  ^hAsth*. 
fclves,  to  the  ■MwifaH  hnpioveiBent  of  ^awwisem. 

If  we  endeavour  to  find  the  ori^fin  cf  this  an,  we  aui! 
look  back  into  the  aruediluvian  world,  where  it  wa 
pra£tifcd,  as  fomc  think,  by  Cham,  the  fon  of  NoiSj  fegi 
the  invciuion  is  njore  jconuaophr  akaibed  to  TuM.<Ch% 
who  iiift  prepared  baft  and  mm  fcr  the  afe  of 
which  he  could  not  have  done  without  a  conipetiat 
knowledge  of  chcmiAry.  Profane  authors  refer  k  » 
V'ulcan  ;  and  Icvcral  learned  men  have  in.Kle  it  ippcu 
very  probabk  that  Tubal-Caia  and  Vulcan  were  dtt 
fame  which,  Ceems  tO  be  cenfcsned  hf  die  gi««  if 
fembJanoa-betweco  their  names.  The  next  chonifl  «t 
read  of  is  Moftia,  wbdc  fkill  in  this  art  is  evidcat  fiwi 
his  binning  and  pulverizing  the  golden  calf,  and  giviagit 
the  people  to  drink  ;  for  the  rendering  gold  poniik  it 
one  of  the  mo()  difficult  operations  in  ciicoutiyt  lit 
fome  fuppofc  that  this  was  done  bv  a  auncuhwipNw. 
The  invention  of  cbeodftty  it  by  oAcit  rdcrred  « 
Hermes  Trifmegiftus,  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  from 
whom  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  HermctiG  art 
From  the  Arabians,  by  whom  ike  art  was  ffttemed  wl 

Ka&ifed,  it  feetai  to  hava  bad  the  name  of  alclMajr) 
It  thefe  people  rendered  it  ridiculous  by  ilieir  extrss*. 
gant  fuprrfliiKjii-  rrafooings,  and  their  pretendi'd  uaf- 
mutation  ol  niculi.  And  here  it  is  to  be  oSfervci,  itu 
Lhcmiftry  at  firft  had  only  metals  for  its  obj«6f ;  whtmi 
the  bounds  of  it  have  been  much  enlarged  in  Ister  igtt, 
being  extended  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  as ««llaiiie 
mineral  kingdom  j  and  the  modems  have  applied  it  widi 
great  fuccets  Ui  the  preparation  of  medicines  for  coriag 
the  difcafes  of  the  human  bod\ 

At  the  dccteniion  of  the  £aflern  empire,  cbcmiibT 
ihared  the  common  fate  of  the  other  arts,  and  lay  budea 
and  iKgle£)ed  till  the  tOM  of  oiar  friar  Becoo,  by  sriM 
it  Wis  in  a  great  awafure  ratfievcd.  Be  was  Mlmitd  W 
Raymund  Lully,  Bafil  Valentine,  Parace!fu<,  Van  Hri- 
mont,  and  others,  who  fpread  the  art  in  >pain,  lt^y,aiul 
Germany ;  and  the  two  laA  efpecially  carried  it  to  fuch 
a  length,  as  to  render  medicine  alosoft  whoUy  cbcaiicaL 
Lcmcry  a  Frenchman,  Homberer  an  EaR-Indnn,  andoor 
ingenious  countryman  Mr.  Bnvlf,  difp'  rf;'!  the  rirkntft 
of  the  art,  reducing  it  to  ftmple  and  true  lUci-i,  iud  ibd- 
lifliing  thofc  ufLlclsand  impracticable circumftanctJ, with 
which  fooac  of  their  predecGliiirs  had  defignedly  ckfgcA 
its  operations,  fiat  of  all  the  modfewa  none  have  tnaJs 
greater  improvements  in  chemifiry,  or  more  judictotd|f 
and  beneficially  introduced  it  into  medicine,  than  IM 
late  celebrated  lloerhaave,  who  is  alfo  the  fulleftand  btft 
writer  on  the  fubje^  having  given  us  the  hiAory,  tlxory, 
and  pnfiice  of  titi  noble  ait  w  an  mdifly  aad  ftkatilini 


CHEQ.,  otChKrif,  the  prince  of  Mecca,  who  m,  » 
It  Wi  rt  ,  h:  h  j^ricft  of  the  law,  and  foverrign  pon::^* 
all  the  .Mithufitctam,  ot  whatsoever  fe^  or  cuuati}'  dttt 
be.    Sec  Caliph. 

CH£R£M,  in  jewiih  antiquity,  the  fecond  and  grater 
fort  of  eKcommunicalioo  anong  the  Jews. 

CHEUtY-TREE,  <kr^  in  bonwy.  See  Cisa- 
sus. 
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CHERT,  amonp  miners,  demotes  a  kir.d  of  nintv 
ftonc*  tbund  in  thin  ilrata  in  quarries  of  )tme-tlonc. 

CHERUH,  or  Cheruein,  a  ccleilial  fptrit,  which  in 
the  hierarchy  is  placed  next  to  the  feraphtm.  See  Hl£ft« 

ARCHV.  '  I  ' 

'I  he  fcvcral  dcfcriptions  which  the  Scripture  gives  us 
of  chcrubins,  differ  from  one  another  :  but  all  agree  in 
rqwdeatiag  a  figure  compofed  of  vtrious  cnstures,  as  a 
man,  an  ox,  an  4Mgte,  and  a  libit; 

CftBRVBiN  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  military 
order  in  Swoder,  othcrwifc  calltd  the  order  of  fcraphlm. 
It  was  inftitutcJ  by  M?j^nijs  IV.  and  aboliOicd  by 
Charles  IX.  It  took  its  denomination  from  the  golden 
figures  of  cherubins,  whereof  the  collar  of  the  onlrr  was 
compofed.  ••    '  7 

CHERUBICAL-HYMN,  a  hymn  of  great  note  in 
the  nncient  ChriAian  church.  It  was  likewife  called 
trifajium,  or  thrice  holy,  becaufe  the  form  of  it  was  in 
thefe  words,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,'  Irord  God  of  hofts, 
lie."  it 
■  CHERVIL,  dutr^j/Uumi  intoai^.  -  See  the  artitfle 

CllMOPHVlLUM. 

CHESNUT-TRKF,  the  Knglifli  name  of  the  csfta- 
aea  of  botaniAs.  Sec  the  articl<j  Castanea.  ' 
.  CHEST,  in  commerce^  a  Icind-'of  meafurc,  containing 
an-MUicertain  guantiljr  of  lenrenl  c«nn«diticaj  '  ' 
;  A.-c)ieft  of  Aigar,-v.  f.  contains  from  ten^to  fifteen 
hundred  v-r-i^bt  ;  z  chcfl  of  gl.ifs,  from  tw'o  hunJfcJ  to 
three  hunarcd  feet  ;  of  Caftilc  (opc,  from  two  and  an  lialf 
to  three  hundred  weight;  of  im  ^  lm),  from  one  and  an 
half  to  twoliundred  weight,  five  fcorc  and  twelve  |H)unds 
to  the  hundred.' 

CHEST,  in  anatoany,  the  breait,  nnthat  part  of  th« 
Vody  which  contauu  the  Jiearrand  lungs.  See  the  article 
Breast. 

-CHESSTREE,  in'  naval  aiFairs,  a  piece  of  wood 
which  (lands  up  and  down  edgeways,  bolted  to  the  ihips 
fide :  .theie  is  a  large  hole  in  jt,:throiigtk  which  the  tttfe, 
(jaUed  the  tack,  is  pafled,  whidi  is  faftened  to  the  clue  or 

lower  corner  of  the  main-fall;  anJ  --•l-.i-n  the  clue  of  the' 
fail  comes  down  to  the  chcfMrce,  the  utic  is  laid  to  be 
aboard,     Shipwrtcky  p.  ^l.  in  thi  N'Ad.  > 

CiiEVA(j£,  or  Chikface,  a  tribute  o£  a  pertain 
fiim  of  money,  formerly  paid  by  fuch  as  hcld-kndb  in 
villainage  to  their  lords,  byway  of  acknowledgmestybe* 
ing  a  kind  of  poll,  or  head-nionc)'.  ■        *  "  "  '* 

CHEVALER,  in  the  manege,  15  f.iid  of  a  hcrfe  when 
in  paflliging  upon  a  walk  or  trot,  his  off  tore  leg. erotics 
or  overlaps  the,  near  fore-leg  every  ficoud  motion. 

•CHEVALIER^  in  a  g^i^l  tenfe^-iighifics  »  knight,' 
or-horfcnan  :-bat'  '  > 

CHEVAi  tER,  in  heraldn,',  fignifics  any  cavalier,  or 
horrcman,  armed  at  ail  points,  by  the  Roman»  caUed  ca- 
taphra£^us  equcs  i  now  out  of  tife,  and  only  to  be  ISsth  in 
QOM'Ulinoitir.  -    ,  .  1  .  ,  ^  i    -  > 

G31EVAUX.de  FRISE,  in  rahifickt!an«.a  large  joift 
or  piece  of  timber,  about  a  fioot  in  diameter,  and  ten  or 
twelve  in  lenuih  ;  into  the  fides  whereof  are  driven  a 
great  number  01  wooden  pms,  about  llx  foot  long, aimed 
with  iron  poinci,  and  crolling  one  another.    See  plate 

The.  chief  ufe  of  tbechevaux.de  ftife,  is  to  (top  up 
breaches,  or  to  feciife  dieavrnaes  of  a  camp,  fi[oni  the 
Inroads  both  of  horfe  and  frjot.  It  is  fomttjmts  al'o 
mounted  on  wheels,  with  artifictal  fttcs,  to  roil  down  in 
sui  alBiult. 

OHEVISANCE,  in  law,  denotes,  an  agivcntent  or 
COOipofiiioiH  «s  «»  eodr^T'order  lotidowirwiweMi  a  ere* 
ditor  and  his  debtor,  &c. 

.  In  our  flatutcs,  this  word  ia  rooft  con^monly  ufcd  for 
■n  unlawful  bar;.',ain,  or  contrad^. 

CHEVREFKE,  mtheaitof  war,  an  engine  for  raifmg 
of  euns  or  mortars  into  their  carriages. 

-  Ic  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  about  fiaur  foot  long, 
ftanding  upright  upon  a  third  fquarc  piece:  Ac.iiprit^t 
pi«ces  arc  about  a  foot  afundcr,  am]  pierced  with  holes 
cxa<^Iy  cppofuc  to  each  other,  ttaving  a^i  iron  bolt, 
which  being  put  through  thefe  boles  higher  or  lov'dr, 
ac   plcafure,  ferves  with  a  .hand>fpikc;i  wikicb  tal^es  iu 
(e  over  this  bolt,  to  raife  any  thii>g  by/orcei' 
CHEVRON^-  or  QicYMOiik  in  Cctaldryt  om  qf  the 
.-34 
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h'^.nouralilc  or:linarics  of  .1  fhidd,  reprtfL-ntifiu  t*'o  rafters 
of  an  houfc,  joined  tojcshcr  a&  ihcy  ought  t*-  iland:  iC 
was  anciently  the  form  of  the  priellcircs  htad  ;^ttire:  Saaxt 
fav  is  is  a  fymbol^of  pcotedlion}  others,  of  coattaacft 
otner»,  that  it^reptrfents  knights  fpears.,  Uc. 

/'/rC^!^  ^  Kc^•,  in  l;:r.-ildr\  ,,  is  lien  ;hc  f-t-id  ij  di- 
vided only  by  two  fing,le  lines,  rtfing  from  the  two  bafe 
(lo'nts,  and  meeting  tD  the  point  above^  as  thecbevroit 
does.  ■ 

CHEVROVED,  is  when  the  coat  is  filled  with  an 

equal  r.uniht-r  (A'  f  hevrcns,  cf  colour  an-l  metaj. 

ClrlKVRONLiL,  4  diminctivd  of  chevron,  and  as  fuch 
only  containing  half  a  ci.  jvron. 

CHEVRONNE,  or  Chevronky,  figntfies  the  di- 
viding of  the  (hield  feveral  times  cfacvron-wife. 

CHIAN  Earth,  in  pharmacy,  one  of  the  medicinal 
earths  of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  which  is  prcl'crved  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  m;i;c;ii,i  mcjici,  but  of  which  no- 
thing more  than  ;hc  name  has  beta  known  for  many 
ages  in  the  flicps. 

it  is  a  ver)t  dcnfe  and  ;ooinpa£l:  earth,  add  is  ient  hither 
in  finall  flat  pieces  from  the  tfland  whofe  name  it  bears^ 
and  in  which  it  is  found  In  great  plenty  at  this  time.  Ic 
Hands  recommeruied  ta  us  a$  an  alkringrnt.  They  idl 
us  it  is  the  greated  of  all  cofraetics,  and  that  it  gba  a 
whitmcfs  >aad  rmqothtwi»  ito.  the  dkin,  and  prevents 
writtitles,  beyond  any  of  the-othtr  fnblfauicei  that  ha»© 
been  celebrated  for  the  fimc  purpofcs. 

CHIAOLS,  a  word  111  the  original  Turlcifii,  fignify- 
ing  envoys,  arc  officers  t  ^  the  number  of  five  or  lix  huii- 
drtrd  in  the  grand  fignioi's  court,  under  ths  commatid  of . 
a  chiaous  bafchi.  They  frequently  meet  in  the  grandf 
vizier's  palace,  that  they  may  be  in  rcadineli  to  execute 
ihis  orders,  and  carry  his  difpatcfaes  into  all  the  province* 
of  the  cmpiri.-.  'I  he  chiaous  hafelii  adifts  at  the  divail,- 
and  introduces  thofc  who  have,  bufmefs  there. ' 

CH I A  RO-  SCURO,  «noog  paintm.  &e  the  ank]* 

CHIAUSI,  in  the  Turkiih  aiFairs,  officers  otherwife 

called  mutes,  cmptovcd  in  executing  perfons  of  diflinc- 
jtiijn  i  the  orders  for  doirig  which  are  fciit  them  by  the 
lgr?od  fi^nior,  wrapped  up  in  a  black  cloth, 

CHICANE,  or  Chicanky,  in  law,  an  abufeof  jtt' 
diciary  proceeding,  tending  to  delay  the  cautc,  to  pussle 
tbeittdgc,  or  impofe  upon  the  parties. 

tJHiCANE,  in  the  fcbools,  is  applied  to  vain  fophifms, 
(liltiiulions,  and  fubtletits,  whkh  protfaA  lUfputei  and 
ubicvrc  the  truth. 

CHICH or  CaiCHfPBAtc,  the  faow  with  the  cioer 

bocaoifta.   See  CicfiK. 
-  CHlC-tC,  or  CiUCiCEK,.in.coolQgy,  deaotei  the  young 
of  the  ^gallinaceous  order  of  birdi,  efpedally  the  eom- 
moii  hen.   

Cliiil;en5,  far  two  days  after  hatching,  require  no 
meat ;  but  then  it  is  proper  to  give  chcm,  for  the  iirll 
time,  fmall  oatmeal,  fomc  dry  and  fome  Aeeped  in  milky 
or  elfj  fins  white-bread  crumbs  {  and  after  they  have  got 
flren^th,  curds,  cheefc  pairing,  fic.  It  is  alfovcry  whoie- 
fome  to  chop  green  chives  among  their  meat,  which  will 
preferve  them  from  the  rye,  and  other  dileafc;  in  the 
head  j  neither  muft  thev  at  any  time  be  fuftcred  tu  want 
cleiQa  water,  fincepiiddfei. water  is  apt  to  biced  the  pip. 
I'o  batre  fat  eraanncd  rhickens,  let  tfaem  be  cooped  up 
when  the  dam  fnrfakcs  them,  .ind  fed  with  wheat- meal  in 
milk  m.ide  ii.tu  a  dough,  and  iiccped  in  milk;  by  ufing 
this  diet,  thty  will  be  fat  in  two  weeks. 

Chick-W££o,^^///,  in  botany.  See  the  article  A&- 

SINE. 

CHIEF,  a  term  fignifying  the  head  or  prinrip.xl  part 
of  n  thing  or  pcrfon.  Thus  we  fay,  the  chief  of  a  party, 
the  thict  ot  a  family,  ^cc. 

Chief,  in  heraldry,  is  that  which  takes  up  all  the 
upper-part  ot  the  eicutchcon  frwi  fide  to  fide,  and  jcpie* 
fcnts  a  man's  head. 

In  Chief,  imports  fbmething  home  in  the  chief  part 
or  top  of  the  efcutchcon. 

Chief-  Lord,  the  feudal  lord,  or  lord  of  an  honour 
on  whom  other*  depend. 

CHILBLAINS,  in  medicine^  tbe  laoM  with  what  i« 
ojtherwife  called  pcmfaMwa*  Seethe  article  PsRlilo. 

CU1LD«  « tcm  of  relatioa  to  paieott 
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t>r.  Harris,  in  a  treatire  of  the  MUle dif^afcs  of  chil- 
lirOH  takes  them  all  to  arife  from  the  hmnoura  of  the 
pruine  vie  gmwing  four  and  d«eficrattng  iflto  widitiot 

which  is  Co  t'rr  I'  .l  f'r~rn  their  lour  belching  and  dcjcc- 
tionii.  HfiKc_i.  ;liai  . J  required  ti>  cure  tlwm  is  to  Com- 
bat tliis  acidity,  which  is  lo  be  cH'edcd  two  ways  ;  by  dif- 
jtuTing  it  to  be  evacuated,  and  by  a£iual  evacuation  by 
tfaubarb,  and  other  gentle  purgatives. 

In  thu  fltft  cafe,  no  fudoridcs  or  cordials  are  to  be  uiied« 
but  in  lieu  of  them,  crabs-eyes  and  claws,  oyiler-lhtlls, 
cp^  ilulls,  chiiic,  coral,  &;c.  but  above  .ill  thtfc,  hepre- 
lm  old  ihcils  that  have  lain  long  on  the  Tea  ihore  expofcd 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Children  are  very  obnoxious  to 
the  aphthc,or  thjufhtrrabb]r«niptiof»»dificiit(deatition, 
epilepfy,  wfornu,  and  rirkeu  t  for  the  cuic  of  whicb,  fee 
each  of  thefe  under  its  proper  head.  See  alb  thCWticles 
Infant,  Nursinu,  VVbanikc,  &c. 

CHtLDERMAS-DAY,  otInhocent's  Day.m  an- 

nivcrfary  held  by  the  church,  on  the  28th  of  December, 
in  commemoration  of  the  children  at  JJeihlehcju,  maila- 
ttcii  bv  (jrdcr  of  Herod. 

CHILI,  a  kingdom  of  South  America,  bounded  by 
Peru  on  the  Jionh,  by  the  |»t>vince  of  La  Plata  on  the 
caft,  by  Patagonia  on  the  fouih,  and  by  the  Pacific  ocaan 
on  the  Weft;  lying  between  25*  and  4$°  foirth  latHude, 
and  between  75^  and  8^°  wrft  longitude.  But  fumecom- 
prchetul  Patagonia  m  Chili,  cxteiiiiiing  it  to  Cape  Horn, 
in  57°  30  '  fouth  latitude. 

CHILIAD,  ikaotea  a  AmOM  of  anv  tfaingi,  nrngei 
fa  feverd  diviWMW,  each  whereof  eontaim  ilut  aumber. 

■  CHIIvIARCHA,  n.-  Chit  1  A»rr^f%  in  jntiqirrv,  a 
military  oi£cer  who  iu'i  tii-^  c.>[iin-i.i;id  at  u.  iliuuiand 
men. 

CHILIASTS,  in  church  biftory,  the  ftmt  with  the 
flullenarians.    Seethe  article  Millf.k ARiAKt. 

CHIL.MINAR,  Chrlminar,  or  Tchiluimak,  the 
moft  beautiful  piece  of  aichitc^ure  remaining  of  all  an- 
tiquity, being  the  ruins  of  the  famous  palace  of  Per 
fepo\Ut  to  which  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  drunken  ht, 
fet  SiTtt  at  (he  inflrgation  of  Thais  the  courtezan.  I'he 
wonl COOKS  liaflB  the  Pef&Mtt,  uiM  mimar,tiMit  tatty, 
NNiy  to  well. 

cHIMKRA,  or  Chimera,  a  fabulous  monfter  which 
the  pucts  teign  to  have  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a 
goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon  }  and  add,  that  this  odd 
beaft  was  killed  by  Jicllerophon.  The  kiuniktioo  of  the 
fable  WIS,  that  m  Lyoia  tiwic  waa  a  burniii^  ■UMMfain, 
or  vtilc.ino,  of  this  nunc  ;  that  the  top  of  this  mountain 
was  fcidoni  without  lions,  nor  the  middle,  which  had 
very  good  ?iali,  without  goats  ;  that  fcrpents  brcJ  .it  tKc 
bottom,  which  was  roarfhy  ;  and  that  BcUcrophon  ren- 
dered the  mowDiain  babiuble. 

By  a  cbimrFa,  among  th«  philofophers,  is  un^iAood 
a  mere  ereature  of  Hie  tma^lrution,  compolkd  of  fuch 
contradi61ions  and  abfurdiuea  as  oattnot  foiBiblj  any 
where  exift  but  in  thought. 

CHIMKS  i/ a  CUtky  a  kind  of  periodical  mufic,  pro- 
duced at  equM  inteiraU  of  lime,  bj  means  of  a  paitictt- 
lar  apparaCtti  «<Mei  to  a  dock. 

In  order  to  calculate  numbers  for  the  chimrr,  snd  arlnpt 
the  chime-barrel,  it  mull  be  obferved  that  the  b ji  id  m  Ak 
turn  round  in  the  fame  lime  that  the  tune  it  is  t  j  re- 
quires in  finging.  As  tor  the  chime- barrel,  it  nnay  be 
made  up  of  certain  bars  that  run  athwart  it,  with  a  con- 
venient number  of  holes  puoched  in  them  to  put  in  the 
pins  that  are  to  draw  each  hammer  i  and  thefc  pins,  in 
order  to  play  the  time  of  the  tunc  rightly,  muft  Uand  up 
right,  or  bani;  (iown  from  the  bar,  fome  more,  fome  lets. 
To  place  the  pins  rightlf,  you  OMJ  fMVCeed  by  the  way 
of  ch«ng,es  on  beUa,  vis.  1*  a*  3*  4  s  or  rather  make  nfe 
of  the  muQcal  ootca.  OUervt  what »  die  campdt  of 
your  tunc.  Mid  divide  the  birrd  acooidiRgljr  from  end 
to  end, 

CHIMNEY',  In  architef^ure,  a  particular  part  of  a 
boute,  where  the  hre  is  made,  having  a  tube  or  funnel  to 
carry  away  the  fmoke. 

The  parts  of  a  chimney  are  the  jambs,  or  fides, 
coming  out  perpendicularly,  (ometimca  ciicularly,  5cc. 
60m  tSe  back}  die  mamlc-iraa  which  icftaw  the  jamb*  ^ 
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the  tube,  or  Tunnel,  which  conveyi  a«ay  the  fmoke'  ta 
chimney-piece,  or  moulding,  which  i«  on  the  fMe'.fi^ 
of  the  jamhe,  over  dm  nuatle-tree  {  and  the  bemh  » 
fire-place.  '  * 

The  rules  for  building  chimnies  are,  1.  Thatnotia, 
ber  be  laid  within  tweK'e  inches  of  the  forc-bde  of  ^ 
chimBey-jambs.  2.  That  all  the  joifts  on  the  lurk  of 
any  chimney  be  laid  with  a  trimmer.  3.  That  no  umW 
be  laid  within  the  funnel  of  any  chimney. 

Tht  frtptrti»H  ftr  Chimmies.  Wolfius  diic&  (|||» 
the  breadth  of  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  he  mAatdA 
as  3  to  2,  and  10  the  depth  as  4  10  1. 

\n  AmiU  ajpartmenta  tlw  brndth  is  3  fett,  in  bed. 
chambers  4,  m  larger  apartments  5,  in  fmall  baaqMiiv 
rooms  5  I,  in  larger  6  \  but  the  height  (hould severe? 
cccd  2  {,  left  there  fliouid  be  too  much  room  for  nr  and 
wind,  and  ihc  fmoke  be  driven  into  the  room:  noroudb 
the  height  be  too  little,  IcA  the  fmoke  mifs  its  war  ml 
be  choakrd  at  hrft  fetting  out.  The  iiuae  author  advifa 
to  hare  an  aperture  through  which  tbt  external  air  our 
on  oecafion,  be  let  into  the  funnel,  to  drive  up  tbe 
fmoke,  which  the  inicnial  air  vrould  otherwife  be  uniHe 
to  do. 

Some  make  the  funnel  twiflcd,  to  prercm  the  fiBofc^ 
defcending  too  caMyi  hita  be(lar«KpedkntH,toiWb 

the  funnel  nantMver  «  bottom  than  at  top,  the  fire  inv- 
pelling  it  up  more  eafily,  when  coiMra^d  at  the  (wttoa 

and  ill  nu  iiniiri,'  x  findi  more  fpacc  to  difenga->e  itftlf 
and  therefore  wiil  have  iefs  uccalioo  to  return  iuo  ^ 
room. 

Mr.  Feiihtoi  direda,  that  the  mooch  ef  Ae«abc^« 
that  part  joined  to  the  chimney  back,  heandesliirik 

narrower  than  the  reft,  that  if  the  finoke  be  rcpellcJ 
downwards,  it  may  be  prtrvcntcd  from  gettiiig  inio ik* 
room  by  this  obllatle. 

I'o  prevent  fmoking  chinmtes,  Mr.  Lucu  aistCn  ta 
leave  two  holes,  or  make  two  pipea  in  the  chamriis,  OM 
over  the  ollwc  oa  each  fule,  one  floptng  upwariis,  tlu 
other  downwards  ;  through  thdie  holes  oc  pipes,  (ayik, 
the  frnukc  v,'iii  iMi'^iv  j''a£ionCaf  aBjT  fonom,  sbkha^ 
loever  the  wind  blows. 

Chimmcy- Jambs,  the  fides  of  a  cbiraiieT,  fimetina 
ftanding  om  peneadiGukify,  iMMtimca  ciiciilarl^,  ivo. 
the  haot,  on  tae  extremitlei  whereof  the  mantle- net 
refts. 

Chimney-Money,  or  Hr A«TH-MoNEy,  ataxia* 
pofed  by  ftatute  14  Car.  II.  cxpreCng  that  evny  fije- 
bearth  and  ftove  of  every  dwelling  or  odmr  heefe  widlia 
England  and  Wales,  except  loeh  m  Y*f  net  to  (hinft 

aniTpoor,  fhall  be  charsreabic  with  twa  flii'V-^s  pn 
annum,  payable  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady  IJ  ,,  .  to  lie 
k:nj^  and  his  heirr.  Thi5  tjx  bc.np  much  comfifiltveil of, 
as  burdenfbme  to  the  people,  has  been  abohflied,  andtn* 
ftead  of  it  the  wiodow^lan  was  rnuited. 

CfUMMar  PiacB,  a  compowion  of  certain  aMaldi^ 
of  wood  Itr  Aone,  fhuidine  on  the  fore-ftde  of  the  jsaw^ 
and  coming  over  the  mantle-rr-c-. 

CHINA,  including  Chinele  i  artary,  alargetmpwe, 
fituated  between  95*  and  135*  eaft  longitude,  and  be- 
tween xi*  and  55*  north  Imitude,  being  aceonattd  toe 
tboo&nd  mtki  in  length,  and  one  thoufaad  five  henM 
in  bre:dth  ;  ir  bounded  by  Ru/?iin  T-i-tary  on  (h« 
north,  by  ih::  I'acific  ocean  on  the  calt  and  louth,  and^f 
Tonquui,  1  ibet,  and  the  terntorics  of  Ruffia  an  t^e 
weft.  It  IS  ufually  diviilcd  into  fixtcen  provinces,  and 
thefc  provinces  there  are  computed  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty-hve  aqiiial  cities,  one  tkoufand  three  hundred  aa^ 
twelve  of  tlK  ftoond  rank,  two  tlioafand  three  hiindK' 
snd  fifty-fcven  foftir  i  towns,  and  upwards  of  ten  mil- 
Itoas  of  famiiie«9  whtch  may  amount  to  about  hfty  mil- 
lions of  people. 

The  principal  commodities  of  tbis  countrv  aiefilktMi» 
china-ware,  japan-ware,  and  gdd  duft  }  ornll«hilhdit 
maritime  (f  . I c 3  uf  Europe  import  groat ^uaolilit%  IM* 
ing  them  lilver  in  return. 

Chika-Chima,  in  phannaqp,  tiM  fimo  iotb  qwi* 
quina.    See  QutMt^lNA. 

China-Root,  in  tht  materia  modtca,  t«  dtanu**' 
a  drug,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  oriental  and  ect>> 
dental.  The  two  plants  differ  little  or  nothing  ia  A* 
loMrei^  Unmh  «  imh  but  eg^^derablj  k  w  f*^ 
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«nd  remarkably  in  the  time  of  floweriogi  tlM  Chinefe 
blowinjj  oaly  in  June  and  Juty,  whilft  the  Ancriean  pro- 
duces flower*  fuccdEvely  .ilin.-ft  all  the  year. 

Tbe  root,  when  frcOi,  is  Rcihy  and  tuit  of  juice;  as 
brought  to  us,  hard  anJ  woody :  it  is  very  irregular,  and 
fuU  of  knots.  The  orieatal  iorr,  which  it  ateowtai  che 
beft«  Ss  comoiOBly  flkorwr,  tUlcfctr,  left  eiooked,  tnd  left 
Icnottv  than  the  American  :  it  is  alfo  of  a  much  pilcr 
jrcddilh  white  colour  on  the  iniiJc,  the  Aiucrican  being 
of  a  pretty  deep  rcdJifli,  nearly  like  that  of  biftort  :  the 
ouifiJc  IS  of  a  reddifl)  brpvrn,  a  full  brown,  or  a  blackifli. 
The  srcateft  quantities  are  brought  over  by  the  Dutch 
Eaft-rndia  compny,  in  bags  of  onp  hundr«l  and  twenty- 
five  pounds :  the  mcrchams  in  B«t»via  give  the  Chinefir 
for  fuch  a  hag  conunoiUy  four  AatipSi  faoBdraei  moitf  at 
f^e  highcft  ten. 

'  The  bell  Chin»-root  is  moderately  compad  and  heav^ ; 
wkui  broke,  not  mealy  or  dufty»  bat  clofe,  and  of  an  oily 
or  idiiioiit  appeanuwre.  It  bat  no  finelli  aafl  fcarcdy  any 

^Qe,  or  only  a  flight  kipd  of  anringency. 

Deceit  ions  of  this  root  drank  freely,  arc  faid  to  pro- 
mote pcrfpir-ition  and  urine,  and  have  been  greatly 
commendod  in  the  venereal  difeafe  :  they  do  noc  appear, 
however,  to  have  any  confiderable  virtue. 

Chkia-VVark,  or  PtraUiini  a  kind  of  ware  welt 
known  in  moft  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  formed  of  an  ar- 
tificiil  fubftance  of  a  nature  betwixt  earthen v-irc  nnd 
gji^l^.  If  refills  fufu>n  in  the  hrc,  when  perfctft,  equally 
vjtll  the  £rft  i  and  bears,  in  like  manner,  a  fudden  change 
Xl^d  to  heat  and  cold  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  has, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  tranfpaxency,  and  entirely  the 
cloic  and  even  texture  of  the  latter.  The  pincipic  on 
ivbtch  the  fubliance  of  China  m>  formed  is  as  follows. 

There  arc  fomc  kinds  of  earthi  which,  being  expofcd 
%Q  a  ftrong  he^tt  w>ll»  after  fome  time,  fisfe  or  melt,  and 
acquire  the  natVTC  <^  glaft  t  while  time  era  ethere  that. 

On  the  Lon:r-rv,  r"f;!l  cnt:rrly  the  a£lion  nf  hf-at,  -nd 
rcm.Ui)  u;ij".tncJ  by  j:,  j:  k-<ill  with  refptxik  to  tnat  de- 
gree which  can  be  applied  by  m«ans  of  furnaces,  or  fuch 
artificial  lires  i  the  full  of  thpfe  kinds  are  called  vitrefcent 
cartps,  tbe  others  apyrous. .  NofT  cbefc  two  kinds  be- 
ing mixed  together,  in  due  prf>portion,  they  fo  operate 
on  cacb  other,  that  a  oisitter,  endued  widi  the  properties 
above  enumerated,  is  confcqucntially  produced  :  for  the 
vitrefcent  earth,  though  it  is  prevented  by  the  other  from 
KqililjUl^|b.ai<obtKqBie  fluid,  yet  melu  to  fuch  a  de- 
gr«e^  aa  to  miake  the  partf  of  .tibe  wbole  co-here  and  gain 
a  ftnu>tranfparency,  white  ^  other  aflbrde  a  body, 

which,  not  having  ar.y  p'-pcnfitv  to  melt,  hinders  a 

J'rca.ttr  liqutia£iion  u\  iht  wI.'jIl  ,  liy  a'-; lur  bing  the  fluid 
oroicd  by  the  other  j  and  ^ives,  CLuilci^ucj.tly,  a  proper 
ligldi^  or  fiiffitels  fo  the  whple  mais  when  hot,  and  at 
tbe  fame  tine  prewems  iu  gaining,  when  become  cold, 
6)at  vitreous  grain  or  texture  which  would  render  it  more 
Vanrparcnt,  as  likewife  brittle,  and  apt  to  crack  or  fly  on 
any  fudden  change  with  regard  to  heat  or  cold. 
.  The  original  kind  of  thi$  w^rc  manufactured  in  China 
tod  Jj|Hui,  was  aopordiogly  (onncd  bv  a  oompofition  of 
two  earths:  the  one  irkMfcibto»  wbidi  it  called  by  the 
.  ChiflcdTe  petunie;  the  other  xpyroat,  or  reAftin:;  the 
a^ion  of  heat,  fo  as  not  to  fuffcr  itTeir  to  be  fufed,  or 
melted  by  the  beat  of  a  furnace,  at  leafl  without  the  ad- 
dition of  fome  very  powerful  Aux  ;  and  is  called  kaolin. 

The  more  perfe^  imitations  of  tiie  China  ware  in  Eu- 
rope have  bttn,  in  like  manner,  made  by  the  commix- 
ture of  two  kinds  of  earth.  But  others,  where  tbe  true 
compoficion  has  not  been  underftood,  or  the  proper  ma- 
terials were  not  to  be  procured,  have  been  formed  of 
'  ip4ttcr,^epared  by  mixing  with  the  earths  Ibme  vitreous 
OF  Ixiflg  lvbft*pces,  not  being  duly  adapted  to  the  rc- 
a^fttefjS &  eaitbt  the  URsret  ror  thempft part,  (though 
ibme  of  tbem  ba«e  been  ver*  whke,  and  m  a  good  con- 

Cilc.nce  while  in  the  clayey  uatcfor  working,  and  c.i  r  iS'c 
of  futlaining  the  heat  of  the  furnace,}  have  yet  not  be^n 
able  to  bear  hot  water,  when  fuddenly  poured  upon  them, 
while  they  are  cold,  without  cracking  or  fuffcring  a  le- 
paration  of  tbeir  parts. 

The  qualities  of  China  ware,  when  perfeAly  good,  are, 
to  he  very  white  and  tenacious,  fo  as  not  only  to  bear  vio- 
lence without  breaking,  and  il  n  - <-  b  e  with  the  (led  as 

liAt}  but,  as  it  £ud  befere*  to  luiier  boiling  water  to  be  l.bjack.   It  is'found  in  large  beds,  which  appear,  as  tt 


poured  on  it,  while  it  is  itfdf  in  a  cold  Ilate,  without  be^ 
ing  broken  or  cracked :  to  have  a  lemi-tranfparent  ap- 
pearance i  to  break  without  fhewing  any  grain  in  the 
divided  parti,  but  feetuing  to  have  in  them  the  even  tex- 
ture of  gtafe  i  to  fliine  on  tbe  exterior  futface,  as  if  « 
bright  polilh  had  been  given  to  it:  Co  be  completely  fit, 
whne  tiie  eompofition  ft  in  the  ftate  of  a  moift  pafte,  be-* 
fore  if  be  dr  cd  r  r  b  kcd,  to  be  modelled  or  caft  with  the 
grcatell  ni^-<  ly  and  mmutenefs,  retaining  the  figure,  tho' 
wroui^nt  iiiij  the  moft  thin  and  (lender  parts;  to  dry  af- 
urw.irds  without  warping  j  and  to  undergo  at  laft  the 
baking  or  burning,  without  any  figuration  of  the  parti  or 
ilawtng.  if  the  eompofition,  or  the  ware  formed  of  it, 
be  dencient  in  any  of  thefe  particulars,  they  are  fo  far 
faulty  ;  and  by  examining  any  pieces  of  China  with  re- 
gard to  thofe  particulars,  which  relate  to  the  finilhed 
ware,  the  compntatlve  or  abfiduie  goodaefa  may  be  cafi^ 
diiUngttiihed. 

Tbe  baking  or  burning  China  ware  is  pcffermed  micli 

in  the  fame  manner,  as  is  praAiled  by  the  pnttrrs  fof 
earthen-ware  ;  except  that  it  is  done  with  more  care  ; 
and  that  fome  expedients  are  ufed  for  defending  the 
pieces  from  tbe  injury  of  the  farafce  or  duft  of  the  fuiv 
nace,  which  would  depnve  tbe  eoloor,  or  infeft  the  far-' 
face  with  fpecks. 

The  glazing  the  ware  of  this  kind  is  a  very  important 
prt  of  the  mjcMiiMr  ::c  ^f  it;  and  has  been  generally 
found  the  moll  difBcult  to  be  performed.  It  is  done  by 
fprcading  fome  fofi  glafs  powdered,  or  fome  fluxine  com- 
pofiiioii,  f  eitlier  mixed  with  part  of  tbe  matter,  of  which 
the  ware  itfelf  is  formed,  or  in  feme  caftt  whbout)  on 
the  furface  of  the  pieces  ;  and  melting  it  there,  fo  a* 
when  cold  to  make  an  entire  covering  with  the  fmooth- 
ne fs  and  (hining  appearance  of  glafs.  As  the  eompofition 
of  the  glasiog  nas  been  genendly  kept  a  fecrct  by  thofe 
who  haive  dte  direftion,  almoft  every  dtilbrent  mann- 
fadory  have  employed  one  peculiar  to  tV.emfclves ;  and 
fScwhave  fuccecdetl  in  forming  fuch  as  will  we'l  anfwer 
the  end  ;  rr.,.v  be  fcen  by  examining  tlie  ware  pro- 
duced, even  by  the  naked  eye,  but  more  diAin^lly  with 
the  affiftai^ce  of  a  glafs  that  aagnifies  largely  throng 
which  the  fnrilMe  will  appear  covered  witi^  aa  it  weM,  s 


riet-worit  of  aa  infinite  number  of  eraeln,  (fome  «f  dmn 

frequently  not  fmall)  that  not  only  impair  the  polHfafbok 
give  moreover  a  caft  of  greynefs  to  the  colour. 

The  painting  and  gilding  China  ware  is  much  tbe  fame 
as  in  the  cafe  of  enamel,  except  in  fome  paiticulara  i  aa 
not  only  the  fame  ewnpofitiene  fer  eoloort  ferve  eqindty 
well  far  both,  but  the  mam  pr  n*"  burning  or  firfing  them 
is  alfo  alike,  allowing  for  tiic  diifcrcnce  of  the  figures  of 
tnc  pit  ( (  ,  Hid  the  number  of  them  generally  required  to 
be  burnt  together.  On  this  part  of  the  ounufaoure, the 
value  of  the  ware  in  general  moJUy  dcpenda,  dlOttgh  k  la 
indeed,  praoexiy  confidered,  not  a  part  of  the  art  oP 
making  Cbfna-ware,  but  an  auxiliary  art  employed  only 
for  the  giving  additional  ornaments  to  it,  being  in  IbA  Ollly 
enamel  painting  applied  to  this  purpofe. 

Ctmbtfitien  ftr  CHirfA-WAU.  The  eompofition  of 
the  eaftern  or  proper  China-ware,  according  to  accotints 
ilut  have  great  maiba  of  authenticity,  i«  firom  two  cartbi ; 
one  vvhtch  it,  as  was  before-mentioned,  vitrefcent,  and 
is  cilJcd  j>etunfc  j  the  other  a  refraftory,  or  apyrous  earth, 
and  called  kaolin. 

Whether  the  earth,  called  petunfe,  is  formed  of  the 
fparof  lead,  (as  it  is  properly  called)  ufed  in  theDrefikn 
manufa^ry,  bdow  fpoken  of,  or  whether  of  flinit,  or 
fome  fpeciea  of  fand,  (for  experience  has  fliewn  they 
will  all  anfwer  the  end,  when  they  have  no  tinging  mat- 
ter in  them,  and  will  calcine  to  whitcncf*)  is  not  evident 
from  any  information  hitheito  brought  to  this  part  of  the 
world.  But  tbe  dcfcription  given  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
very  hard  whitUh  ftone,  or  of  a  grey  inclining  to  thn 

;Trjen. 

The  kaolin  is  clearly  what  wc  call  the  mica;  wMrh 
is  a  foft,  laminated,  ihininp  cp.rth,  .iV.ing  into  fine 
flakes,  with  the  leaft  comprefHon,  like  the  alumen  plu- 
mofin  ;  and  glittering  like  fpannlcs,  whin  rubbed  on  the 
hand,  or  any  other  fmooth  furnce.  This  is  of  dificfcnc 
colours,  fome  being  of  the  ptireft  WbftcTieft,  and  other 
patcels  of  it  yellowifh  and  rcd  l;fh,  md  very  frrq  jcntly 
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vPtrc,  Artificially  arched  over  with  fl  jnes ;  ar.J  either 
uot  frequently  to  b«  found  as  many  o.hcr  oi  the  like 
Iciods  of  Mrth,  or  has  been  unobfcrveJ  by  ihc  miners 
when  thfv  hjvc  met  with  it}  perbaw  from  their  noc 
knowing  it  to  be  of  any  ufe.  It  vna  dlfcomed  in  fom* 
mountains  on  ihc  back  of  Carolina  in  great  abundance, 
whither  die  proprietors  oi  a  uurk  ncir  LonJon  fent  an 
Mgent to  procure  it  for  them;  but  he  ncgltctcd  it  lor 
other  purfuits :  we  believe  no  quantity  has  hitherto  been 
brought  from  thence;  are  certain  there  would  be  no 
occafion  to  fetch  it  from  fo  great  a  diftance,  if  tht-y  who 
have  occaf^>n  Jor  it  would  make  diligent  enquiry  alter  it 
in  our  own  country;  f<'f  ^^^^^  h«e  fcen  fiMBC  that  has 
been  fwiind  in  the  Ucibyfiiirc  mines. 

The  prep^iiun  of  the  petiinfe  ia  by  pounding  the 
(Ions  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  Jiowder,  aod  dwo 
w;if]i  111;  it  over  to  bring  it  to  the  iBoft  impiipableftaie} 
v\lr.(  h  Ts  thus  i  t-R  rmcd  :  After  the  ftone  is  rendered  as 
fine  as  it  can  by  jwunding,  or  giinding,  the  powder  mull 
l|e  put  into  a  large  tub  full  at  w;U(;r;  -^nd  being  iiirrcd 
about,  the  upper-port  of  the  water  mull  be  laded  out  into 
another  tub  j  by  which  means  the  fined  panicle*  of  the 
pow  Jer  will  be  rar:i:J  into  it.  The  water  in  the  fecond 
tub  m\il\  be  then  JulicftJ  to  rtand  at  reft,  till  the  powder 
be  luMidcd  ;  and  as  much  as  can  be  luded  otl  clcir  mult 
be  put  back  into  the  fiift  tub  j  and  rliere  being  again 
fiirrcd  about,  and  loaded  with  a  frefli  quantity  of  the 
moft  fubtle  part  of  the  powder,  muft  he  laded  again  into 
the  kcond  tub  as  before  j  and  thit  muft  be  repeated  till 
ncne  he  left  in  the  firft  tub,  but  the  groflcr  part  of  the 
iione ;  which,  not  being  of  a  due  Enenefs,  muft  be  at-ain 
pounded,  and  treated  as  at  firft.  The  fine  powder  ob- 
tained in  the  fecond  tub,  mufk  be  then  freed  from  the 
water,  by  lading  off  the  clear  part,  and  fuftering  what  re- 
mains to  exhale,  t  i'l  :he  matter  become  of  the confiftence 
of  foft  clay,  wher.  a  -a  .11  be  fit  to  be  commixed  with  the 
kaolin  for  ufe. 

The  kaolin  it  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  by  wafhing 
flvei  {  but  we  have  leen  fpccimens  of  fuch  as  was  fo  fine, 
that  theie  wai  no  occafion  foe  thia  or  any  other  purifi- 
cation. 

I'l  iFii  tiicfe  two  mixed  together,  the  clay  or  paflc  is 
formed  ;  but  it  is  i"4jd,  that  the  proportion  of  ii»e  re- 
Ipedive  quantities  i:>  made  to  vary  according  to  the  in- 
tended goodnefs  of  the  ware  }  the  belt  beina  made  firont 
equal  quantities,  and  the  worft  from  two  of  the  kaolin  to 
one  of  the  pctuiilc.  We  do  r.ot  fee,  iicvtrthcltfs,  ;inv 
advantage  ariling  from  this  ;  r.s  at  the  Luiic  time  the  ware 
is  rendered  WOtfc,  no  laving  is  niade,  but  the  contrary 
clSsft  produced  i  fox  wc  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
the  kadio,  or  mica,  is  every  where  moie  mrce  iban  the 
pctiinfe,  cr  vitrefccnt  earth  and  moreover  much  more 
^tc,  bccii  with  refpedl  to  degree  and  continuance,  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  t!ie  compofition,  where  the  proportion  of  vi- 
trefccnt earth  1$  fo  fmall,  than  where  it  is  in  an  equal 
quantity  with  the  apyrous.  VVc  are  apt,  therefore,  to 
believe  there  has  been  a  miftake  or  omiAoa  in  tbit  part 
of  the  account ;  and  that,  though  the  proportion  cf  one 
third  of  the  kaolin  to  two  tl,iid-i  uf  ihe  petunfc  may  be 
right  in  the  fornnag  the  conipofiiinu  tor  ilte  wurie  kind 
of  China,  yet  the  other  two  tliiids  are  fupplied  by  cal- 
cined flint*,  or  fomc  other  mure  vitrefccnt  earth  than  the 
petnofei  which  night  be  procured  with  much  lefihboar 
and  cxpcnce,  and  at  the  fitme  time  would  require  Icfs 
fiofce  and  duration  of  fire,  than  if  the  full  proportion  of 
jjetunio  were  uled. 

The  Saxon  compofition  of  the  matter,  of  which  the 
China-ware  ia  foimrd,  is  greatly  fimdar  to  that  ot  the 
•a^ro.  in  the  place  of  the  petunfe,  a  ftone  is  ufcd, 
whidi  ii  improperly  called  in  the  German  language,  llry 
ffunh,  or  fpar  of  lea  h  it  Is  not  a  fpar,  bur  of  .1  vciv  con- 
trary nature,  as  the  Ip^rs  ate  talcariou-»,  that  li,  vti'A  on 
calcining  become  lime  ;  wink-,  on  tlicothrr  hand,  this 
jl  of  a  viuefccnt  nature  ;  though  it  is  faid  no  fire  will 
fule  it  without  fome  mixture.  1  his  fpar  is  of  a  very 
hard  texture,  and  of  a  light  flrfb-colour,  or  pale  whiiiib 
red.  It  is  prepared  by  pounding  and  waflitng  over, which 
may  be  iloiu-  hy  the  means  above  directed  ;  and  is  ihen 
ready  tor  compounding  with  the  mica,  i  he  mica  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Saxon  compofition  fur  the  other  ingredient; 
;tf)d  is  likcwifc  frcpaied  by  grinding  and  wafiuiif  over,  J 
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wfccn  It  is  not  In  n  pcrfcft  and  pure  fiate  :  hu-^  v.Lfn  it  j 
entiicly  free  iroin  foulntfs,  it  is  only  tcnipsfcd  with 
water,  till  the  texture  be  thoroughly  broken,  and  it te of 
the  confiftence  of  foft  clay. 

The  two  kinds  of  earth  bdngthus  prrpared,  and  in 
the  ftatc  of  a  foft  pafte,  ihcy  ;:trc  to  be  inrorporatrd,  ar.^ 
intimately  commixed  together  in  one  mafs ;  which  is 
dune  by  Killing  and  ftirring  them  wc;!,  after  they  are 
put  into  tiic  lame  veflel  i  and  then  kneading  them,  bv 
treading  with  the  feet,  till  a  thorough  union  be  wtK 
cured.  When  the  compound  mafs  is  thus  formed,  it  it 
made  up  in  cabei,  orfqua.e  pieces,  and  put  by  layen 
into  cafes  of  wood  or  ftone  j  which  muft  be  placed  in  a 
moiit  fatuauon,  and  left  ior  two  or  three  montbi,  dviiK 
which  time  a  kind  of  putrid  ferment  happen  in  thenl^ 
ture,  by  which  the  paru  of  the  difi^rent  matter  combine, 
and  form  a  fubftance  with  new  qualities,  not  found  in 
cither  of  the  kinds  white  '"r[  ;.r:;-c.  This  chsn^c  (hc^-i 
itlcif  by  a  fetid  fmell,  anJ  a  giernilh  ot  Wucifib  coltmr 
which  comes  upon  the  whole  mafs,  and  a  tenacity  or  co> 
hefion  like  that  of  clay,  or  the  argillaceous  eanhtawift' 
ened,  which  was  wanting  in  the  matter  at  in  firft  nit^ 
ture.  If  the  time  of  keepine  the  paftc  in  this  condition 
be  prolonged  for  the  fpace  of  a  year  or  more,  it  will  y« 
improve  the  qualities  of  it  ;  but  great  care  muft  betita 
to  4void  its  becoming  dry  ;  to  prevent  wbich,  if  tbetebe 
occafion,  it  is  very  proper  to  water  it.  When,  bomrcr, 
the  above  qualitiea  are  fiiund  in  the  matter,  it  am  be 
deemed  fit  for  ufe;  and  vcflelf  or  other  pieca  Buj  be 
wrought  of  it,  without  any  other  prepafatiails  unUia 
the  cafe  below  cxtcpted. 

There  arc  many  other  compofitions  which  art,  ormn 

be,  ufed  tor  imiution  of  the  eaOem  China-waiej  bitli 
does  not  appear  piaOicable^  from  anv  other  inHatxrrf. 

ready  known,  to  produce  a  m^itter  inaucd  vvi  li  all  there- 
quihte  qualities  from  the  (.ommixturc  of  tartiij  otilj, 
vMthout  the  addition  of  f  iT  t:  rii  xing  or  vitreous  body, 
which  may  in  giving  them  that  tenacity  andtnof. 
pareocy  which  is  neoeflary.  The  following  compofidtn 
however  will  piodace  wares,  which  will  have  ihcproper- 
tiet  of  the  true  China,  if  they  be  rightly  managed  in  tJve 
m»nufaclurc. 

*'  1  ake  ol  the  Uft  white  fand,  or  calcined  flints  finely 
powdered,  twenty  pounds ;  add  to  it  of  very  white  peaf). 
alhes  five  pounds,  of  bones  calcined  to  perfeft  wfaiieoefi 
two  pounds  ;  temper  the  whole  with  gum  water,  fonntd 
by  dilFolving  the  gums  arabic  or  fencoal  in  wa;cr." 

This  requires  a  confidcrable  force  and  contiimwct  of 
hcut  to  bring  it  to  ptrteiflion  ;  but  w;H  be  very  white »nd 
good  u  hai  It  is  propcrjy  treated.  Where  mica  cia  lie 
ubt  iined,  it  is  preferable  to  the  calcined  boncs}  andnit 
will  fonn  a  pafteof  kindly  feature  for  working,  a  vnlcrr 
gum-water  will  feme ;  the  neccffiry  of  ufing  whith  at  ill, 
in  this  kind  of  compofitluns,  is  occafioned  only  by  the 
want  of  proper  cohuion  and  tenacity  in  tlic  paile,  nhicii 
fuch  mixtures  make. 

"  Takc.of  the  bcft  white  fiind,  or  cakincd  linti  finely 
powdeicd,  twenty  pounda ;  of  wry  white  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  or  the  CoinilTi  fope  rotk  cLy  waflied  over,.fiTe 
pounds;  and  of  the  vvhittlf  pearl-afhes,  four  pounds: 
temper  them  with  a  weak  gum-water."  Or, 

"  Take  of  the  whiteft  fand,  or  calcined  flints  tadj 
powdered,  twenty  pounds}  offline,  or  any  Other  tclosr* 
1^  ^lafty  powdered  alfo,  ten  pounds  1  and  of  mi-i,  or 
calcined  Konct,  two  pounds  :  temper  them  wuh  gsics- 
Witcr  fufKcicistly  ftronu,  to  ,i:\c  them  .1  due  cohefion." 

1  hci«:  have  been  feveral  fimi'ar  compofitions  ufrd  (ot 
the  imitation  of  China-ware  in  the  works  fet  on  foot  ia 
difierent  paru  of  Europe:  and  among  the, reft,wehnelea 
at  one  of  thofe  carried  on  near  London^  eleven  milb  at 
work,  ^['.nJing  pieces  of  the  earthe:n  China,  ia  order, 
by  iliL'  addttion  i>f  Ionic  fluxingor  vitreouS  fiibftancc, 
whii  h  might  rcflore  the  tcnacHv,  tu  work  it  over  agajj 
iu  the  place  of  new  matter,  'i  he  ware  coounonly  jwh 
duced  at  this  manufaAory  had  the  chancers  com^xa- 
dcnt  to  fuch  a  mixture ;  for  it  was  grey,  fti'l  of  civi 
and  bubbles ;  and  from  want  of  due  tenacity  in  thepl^r, 
Wrought  ni  a  very  heavy  tluml}'  ir.aiuicr,  f;j-r. u  !v '.vith 
regard  to  ihoic  parts  thit  aic  to  luppoit  tltjiieccs  in  tarr- 
ing. A  very  oppofite  kind  is  piudu--cd  kj  another luanu- 
fa^aty  in  the  jieighbourheod  t4  Looden  j  fer  a  ^ 
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grtit  wbitcnns,  anJ  a  texture  that  admitr.  of  its  bfing  j 
modelled  or  calt  in  tiic  moil  Jtlicjte  manner  ;  but  it  i> 
formed  of  a  compofttion  To  vitrcfcent,  as  to  have  almofl 
the  texture  of  glafs;  and  confcquently  to  break  or  crack, 
if  boiline  water  be  fiiddealy  pound  upon  it ;  which  qua- 
lity renders  it  unfit  for  any  o(es  but  the  making  orna- 
mental pieces.  The  works  u  DrcfJcn  and  St.  Vincenncs 
in  Fxancc^may,  therefore,  be  cfteemcd  the  only  manu- 
ftAoricB  in  Europe,  advanced  as  yet  to  any  degree  of  pcr- 
fefliflO  i  though  there  arc  n6  particular  advanuges  in  the 
£tnation  of  eiiner  of  them,  that  give  them  any  claim  to 
the  inonopolitlng  tfiis  art:  and  wc  may,  therefore,  hope- 
to  fee  ourfelvcs  in  time  as  much  maflcrs  of  this  as  of  all 
the  other  muubfturcs  diilf  cultivatad  and  eocomagcd 
with  u3. 

Manner  cf  Ftrmatian  »fV*JJiby  Figmrts^  FbwtrSt  arnbtr 
Pi/ui  ef  Cms \-Wakh.  The  various  kinds  of  pieces  of 
China>ware  arc  formed  by  three  methods,  turning,  raft- 
ing, and  modelling  ;  the  particular  manner  of  doing 
vrhicb  being  the  fame  in  this  cafe  as  in  others,  there  will 
be  little  occaflon  to  be  explicit  with  regard  to  it. 

Larger  veflels  are  generalljr  tamed  in  the  lame  manner 
as  is  pradifed  by  the  potters  for  lK>ne  or  earthen-ware  : 
but  where  they  arc  iiucudej  to  be  of  vcr\'  nice  and  ac- 
curate figure,  after  thev  have  the  general  form  given  to 
them,  they  ere  finiflied  by  putting  them  into  proper 
moulds. 

Figtires,  as  alfo  pieces,  or  ornaments  of  pieces,  of  the 

nature  ofbafs  relief,  arc  commonly  cal^  ir  moulds,  which 
is  done  in  the  fame  way  a-s  plainer  of  i'ans  is  treated  ;  for 
which  dircf'.ions  will  be  found  under  the  article  Cast- 
IMG.  But  fome  detached  parts  of  oriuments,  where 
no  great  precifion  of  form  is  required,  may  be  befi  iiio> 
delled  or  worked  by  the  hand. 

Flowen*  and  otner  fuch  loofe  defigns,  where  latitude 
may  be  given  to  the  fancv,  are  alfo  moft  commodioufly 
modelled  or  wrouglit  with  the  hand,  with  the  help  of  a 
fmall  ftick  flattened  at  the  pointy  a  pair  of  plien»  and  a 
wet  ftonge^  ' 

Wtiere  the  parts  of  the  fneces  are  very  fiender  and  thin, 

as  pa-tic:;!  !r!y  in  the  cafe  of  f3owers.  If  the  parte  be  not 
of  itfclt  or  a  very  tenacious  confiftcncc,  it  fhould  al- 
ways be  brought  to  a  proper  flate  of  cohefion,  by  temper- 
ing it  with  gum^water :  for  the  want  of  knowing  which 
expedient,  we  have  feen  very  coarfe  work  done  with  great 
labour,  and  fubje£l  to  frequent  mifcarriages,  where  the 
whole  difficulty  might  have  been  eaftly  furmountcd  by 
this  meant. 

Fir/i  Ming  er  hartLning  the  China-WARE.  The  pieces 
being  formed  according  to  the  manner  above  dire^cd, 
mufi  be  gradually  dried  till  they  are  capable  of  bearitig 
beat  without  cracking :  and  they  mud  be  then  bsked  for 

the  fir  ft  time,  in  order  to  give  them  a  di)c  luirJncfs  to 
bear  the  glazing.  This  baking  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  but  before  wc  proceed  to  the  further 
particulars,  it  is  proper  to  defcribe  the  apparatus  ne- 
ceffary  for  ir.  , 

The  furnace  for  baking  the  China-ware  may  be 
runftrufied  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  potter's  kilns  are 
iifually  built  ;  and  WinJfor  bricks,  with  mortar  of 
WinUfor  loom,  or  Sturbndgc  clay,  fhould  be  employed 
in  its  fabrication  ;  or  where  they  arc  not  to  be  procured, 
fucb  bricks  and  chy  as  moft  reiemble  them  in  their  Qua- 
lities. The  magnitude  of  this  furnace  muft  he  according 

to  the  quantity  of  ware  that  is  to  be  baked  in  it  ;  but  it 
fbould  not  be  too  fmall,  becaufe  the  body  of  fue  may 
utherwife  not  be  fufficicnt  to  produce  the  efleQ. 

The  caflettes  or  coffins  in  which  the  piecce  are  put, 
when  placed  in  the  furnace  to  be  burnt,  are  the  next 
utcnfiJ?.  They  fliould  be  of  Sturbrir*;.-  r-  rvher  good 
pottfci  :>  tlay,  with  a  third  of  fand  :iinJ  are  geiiej.illy 
made  of  a  round  form,  with  a  flat  bottom ;  the  rim,  ftjrm- 
ing  the  fides,  being  adapted  to  the  height  of  the  pieces 
they  are  intended  to  contain.  They  fliould  be  all  of 
the  fame  magnitude,  as  to  diameter^  tW  one  may  ftand 
on  the  other,  when  they  are  fet  into  dus  furnace,  in  or- 
der to  their  being  piled  one  above  another,  as  hii^i  as 
the  furnace  will  admit :  and  a  cover  muft  be  made  tor 
clofing  the  uppcrmoft.  Thefe  caflcttes  may  be  bcft 
made  by  turning,  or  on  occafion  they  may  be  formed  in 
anottlo, 
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The  furnace  and  cifll-ttcs  br-inj:;  prepared,  the  pieces 
of  ware  to  be  baked  nuilt  be  dif'polcd  :n  t'le  ci[itttt:s,  ac- 
cording to  the  moft  advantage  ;  and  then  many  caf- 
fcttes  muft  be  fet  one  upon  the  other  in  the  furnace,  as 
it  will  commodiouHy  contain,  leaving  raooi  for  the  fire 
to  have  free  paflage  betwixt  the  piles,  and  taking  care  t0 
put  the  cover  over  the  uppermoft  cafTettes  in  each  pile. 
The  mouth  of  the  furnace  muft  then  be  clofed  ;  and  the 
fire  muft  be  kindled,  which  ftiould  be  of  wood,  and  aug- 
mented at  firft  by  Aow  degrees  i  after  which  it  (hould  be 
raifed  fo  as  to  best  the  caJIettes  red-hot  in  every  part  of 
the  furnace,  and  continued  in  this  ftatc  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours.  It  (hould  then  be  fuffered  to  cxtinguifh, 
and  the  furn.icc  left  to  cool  gradually;  and,  when  little 
or  no  heat  remains,  the  mouth  may  be  opt-neJ,  and  the 
pieces  taken  out  of  the  caflettes,  and  they  wiH  be  in  a 
condition  to  receive  the  glazing,  or  to  be  painted  with 
fuch  of  the  colours  as  are  ufcd  under  the  ^ln/,in;T. 

Cjrr^:?/i!i;n  for^  and  Manner  tif  gla-Ltng,  CuiNA-WARE. 
The  glazing  of  the  China-ware,  a^i  was  obiervcd  before, 
is  one  of  the  moft  important,  and  moft  difficult  operations 
in  the  whole  art  of  the  manufafhtre}  and  is,  indeed,  the 
moft  imperfeaiy  praflifed  of  any,  with  refpeQ  to  that  of 
the  original  ealfcrn  China.  The  method  ufed  by  the 
Chinele  is  however  faid,  oi»  very  good  authority,  to  be  aj 
follows. 

They  take  the  fineft  pieces  of  the  pctunfe,  and  heat 
them  as  is  before>menti(Mied,  by  pounding  aiKd  waihing 

over:  but  extra^l,  by  repeated  wafhings  over,  the  very 
fineft  part  of  the  powder,  which,  kccpmg  fo  moift  with 
the  w.iter,  that  the  mixture  forms  a  liquid  mafs,  they  call 
the  oil  of  petunfc  :  with  this  oil  they  mix  an  equal 
weight  of  borax.  They  then  quench  a  quantity  of  quick* 
lime,  and  form  layers  of  that  and  dried  fur«e,  which  they 
fet  on  fire  when  they  have 'raifed  a  large  heap :  when  the 
firft  heap  is  burnt  to  aflies,  they  colltcl  them  and  the  lime, 
and  form  layers  of  them  again,  with  a  frcfti  quantity  of 
the  furze,  which  they  burn  as  before  ;  and  they  repeat 
this  live  or  fix  times:  they  then  put  the  aflics  and  lime 
into  a  vefibi  with  water,  adding  fome  borax  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  to  a  hundred  weight  of  the  rfhr  ; 
and  they  wafh  over  the  finer  part  of  the  mixtu.t,  .ujd 
pour  on,  at  laft,  all  the  fluid  from  the  dregs,  which  they 
keep  together  with  the  folid  part  waftied  over.  Tbey 
mix  this  compofition  of  lime,  aOies,  and  falu,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  oil  of  petunfe  and  borax  :  wbidi 
compofition  forms  the  matter  for  glazing  the  ware. 

Inftcad  of  the  petunfe,  the  fpar  of  lead  ufcd  in  th: 
Saxon  manufaduremay  be  employed  for  forming  afimi- 
lar  glazing,  being  treated  in  the  lame  manner:  and  it  is 
faid  the  glasing  of  the  Dresden  china  is  anally  made  in 
the  fame  way.  We  queftion,  however,  that  faA ;  and 
believe  the  ri  al  compofition  is  a  fecret,  which  has  not  hi- 
therto tranfpircd  :  but  if  we  cannot  impart  the  method 
ufed  there,  with  fo  much  authenticity  its  we  could  wiflt, 
we  will  however  communicate  one  ufed  in  another  confi- 
derable  manufaaory,  which  excels  the  Drefden  in  this 
particular. 

"  Take  of  the  fineft  white  fand,  or  calcined  flints, 
twenty  pound?  ;  of  red  lead  eighteen  pounds;  of  put- 
afhes  ten  pcwnds  j  and  of  common  fait  decrepitated  four 
pounds.  Fufc  this  mixture  in  the  manner  praftifcd  in 
the  treatment  of  glaia,  till  it  be  pcrfedly  vitrified,  and 
then  having  fepanted  the  fragments  of  the  pot  carefully 
from  it,  reduce  it  in  a  flint,  a^atc,  c  i  p-irj>hyry  monar, 
to  an  impalpable  powder;  and  then  temper  it  with  water 
to  the  proper  confiftcncc  for  paitjtinc." 

When  this  glasiiw  is  to  be  ufed  tor  any  emboflied,  or 
other  fine  wa(«,  it  would  be  mixed  with  a  third  of  its 
.VI  iphr  of  the  fpar  of  lead,  or  other  vitrcfcent  earth,  ufcd 
i.i  CiiL  jjl.ice  of  the  pttunlV,  in  the  compofition  of  the 
pafle  of  whirh  the  \\'arc  is  m.(de,  t,;king  care  that  fuch 
earth  be  formed  of  the  bcft  pieces  ol  the  fpar,  or  other 
fubftance  ufcd  ;  and  that  it  he  rendered  of  an  extreme 
fiiwnefi^  by  wafluog  over.  The  defign  of  this  ad- 
ditton  is  to  weaken  the  fluxing  power  of  the  gUzing  ; 
which,  if  ufed  alone,  would  run  the  corners  and  edges  of 
the  fmallcr  parts  i  and  impair  the  fharpnef»  ;ind  fpirit  of 
the  work.  It  is  ncccftary,  likewife,  to  purfuc  the  fame 
method,  in  the  cafe  of  pirces  that  are  to  be  pain(e<l  with 
defigns  of »  more  delicate  kind  :  for  the  gUzin^,  mihii.g 
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Othcru  ife  a'-r'n  in  the  burn'tiL';  in  the  colours,  would  bc- 
corr-L-  too  huiti,  and  i'prca.i  thcin  fo  as  to  lake  away  the 
cftck'?  ot  the  f:tic  touches. 

1  he  compolition  for  glazing,  of  which  kind  focver  it 
be,  thus  prepared  and  tempered  to  a  due  confidence, 
muft  be  laid  on  the  piece»  of  the  ware,  after  the  fiift 
baking,  and  after  fuch  of  than  M  are  to  be  coloured 
unilci  the  p,i.izin^  have  been  painted.  This  muft  he 
done  with  *  proper  bruCh,  or  with  pencils,  if  there  ht 
emboffcd  work  or  hollowat  the  greateft  care  being  taken 
to  (pnad  it  eveolr  on  every  part  of  the  furfuce,  and  not 
to  fill  or  load  the  hollow  part?,  which  are  very  apt  to  coi- 
IclI  more  than  ihcir  Juc  pri  portioii  from  the  brufli.  The 
compoinioii  ILoultl  be  Uid  vn  ttie  wjre  of  the  thicknefs 
of  two  ftieets  of  writing  paper,  whith,  m  t.iU-  (it  nicer 
kiodi  of  emboflcd  works,  is  bed  done  in  two  or  three 
diffaent  coats,  giving  time  for  the  one  to  be  nearly  dry, 
before  the  other  be  laid  on.  When  the  pieces  are  thus 
covered  with  the  matter  of  the  glaring,  they  are  ready 
for  the  fccoi-.J  liaklng  or  burniii;:. 

Stteml  /jV.iiji.'i;  cr  Hurr.iv?  af  thi-  China- WARE.  The 
pieces  ot  \\.nc  bcin^  gld/i-J,  mult  undergo  a  fccond  bajc- 
ing  or  burning*  in  order  to  their  due  vitrification  and 
hardening ;  the  firft  being  only  to  give  them  %  proper  te- 
nacity .uhI  rliitiiitTs  to  bear  tiic  laying  on  tlic  gl.iy.iii^  ; 
but  this  operation  being  pcilormtd  la  a  furnawc  ol  a 
different  ftruflurc  from  tnc  other  i  and  which  it  is  there- 
fore proper  to  defer ibe  in  this  {ilace,  we  fhall  give  di- 
redions  for  the  conftruQion  of  it,  befdre  we  proceed  to 
fpeak  further  of  its  ufc. 

This  furnace  is  con^poftJ  of  four  fi  parate  cavities,  one 
above  the  other  :  the  fir  (I  of  uluih  Icrvcs  as  aiiilh-holf, 
and  for  the  conveying  the  air  to  the  k-wel  through  the 
bars :  dte  fecond  for  a  rcpofitory  for  the  fewel  :  the 
third  as  an  oven  or  kiln  for  receiving  the  ware  that  is 
to  be  burnt :  and  the  laft  as  a  vent  for  the  (bioke,  in 
oiJer  to  [irci'crvc  a  communication  with  the  chimney, 
and  at  the  Ume  time  ijprtad  the  fljmc  and  heat  equally 
on  all  the  piles  of  cafictccs  placed  in  the  cavity  under  it. 
In  order  to  ere^  fucb  a  furnace,  the  following  method 
muft  be  purfued :  but  the  dimenfiona  of  the  whole  fur- 
nacc  ni.iy  be  varied,  where  there  is  occalion;  adhering, 
nevcrthclefs,  to  the  fame  prop»)r»!ons. 

The  ground  plan  muft  be  fi)ft  m.uki  J  out,  of  fuch  fi- 
gure and  extent,  that  ic  may  allow  of  an  oval  cavity,  of 
which  the  larger  diameter  is  fix  feet,  and  the  Icflcr  four 
feet  and  a  halt  i  furroundcd  with  a  proper  wall  of  the 
thickntfs  of  one  brick  and  a  half.  The  area  of  this  5n- 
tlofud  fj-icc  bc-in.;  inaikcd  out,  the  ground  niuf?  be  Jug 
away  wrthin  the  circunucnbed  fpAcc,  till  a  hole  of  the 
fame  figure  and  dimenfions,  and  with  a  level  bottom,  be 
made,  of  the  depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches  below  the  level 
of  the  place.  In  the  front  of  this  hole  a  furrow  or  trench 
mufl  be  alfo  di;;',  of  about  a  fo'it  wiiic,  and  Hi  ping  ^ra- 
dualjy  fron»  the  Icvtl  g:ound  of  the  place  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  :  and  it  fhould  alfo  be  lined  at  the  bottom  and 
fides  with  bricks  or  tilct,  for  keeping  the  earth  from 
breaking  into  it.  The  foundation  M  the  brkk^work 
ir.Lid  thin  be  laid,  by  raifin^,  wrthin  the  hole,  a  wall 
round  the  groui'.J,  which  circumicnhes  it,  of  the  thii  k- 
ncfs  of  one  br.t-k  and  a  half;  dikontinuing  the  round, 
neverthciefji,  in  the  patt  where  the  furrow  or  trench  cn 
ters.  This  wall  may  be  built  of  common  bricks,  pointed 
with  mortar  made  of  lime  and  fifted  afhes  ;  and  may  be 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
common  lt\cl  ot  the  ground  of  the  place;  and  then  a 
ftrong  frame  with  iron  bars,  for  fupporting  the  fewel, 
muft  be  Rxcd,  bcaringfufficiently  on  the  brick-work>  A 
door  and  firame  muft  likewife  be  placed  in  a  proper  pofi- 
tion  in  the  front  of  the  furnace,  for  putting  the  fewel 
upon  the  bars  ;  after  which,  the  brick -work  may  be 
again  proceeded  witi),  in  ihc  Ume  aunncr  a  before,  till 
it  be  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  above  the  bars.  A  roofing 
Ibould  be  then  formed  of,  as  it  were,  fcvcral  arches,  fo 
aa  to  (pve  as  much  opening  as  poffible  into  the  cavity 
where  the  cafTcttes  with  the  ware  are  to  be  placed  j  and 
at  the  fame  time  furnifh  a  proper  flooring  for  fupporting 
thcni  :  to  which  end  the  inequality  of  the  furfai-c  Ujrit.'^d 
by  thclc  arches  on  their  upper- fide  mull  be  taken  away, 
by  hlling  up  the  hollow  part  till  a  level  be  obtained,  atul 
the  flooung  fo  formed  br>  as  it  were,  a  grate  of  brick- 


work.   The  wall  of  the  furnace  muf^  then  he  carried  uii 
ten  feet,  in  the  fame  dimenfions  and  figure  a.?  at  firft  but 
this  part  rcciuiri:;  only  to  be  of  one  brick  thickncf^'  and 
mull  have  an  opening  in  front  fufficienily  large  to  fijffer 
the  cafTcttes  to  be  put  in  and  piled  upon  each  other  •  u 
alfo  another  fmaller  opening  for  looking  into  the  furnace 
and  taking  out  fmall  pieces,  placed  within  reach,  to  ftrv^ 
as  prooft  for  exnnninir.g  the  progrefs  of  the  operation  in 
order  to  judge  when  it  is  pcrfeacd.    This  pdaclMi 
ch  imhct,  or  cavity  of  the  furnace,  muft  be  tennhuMeil 
bv  a  dome  of  the  brick-work,  perforated  in  ten  or  twelrc 
places,  to  afford  fo  many  vents  to  die  finoke ;  of  which 
three  mufl  be  placed  in  the  middle,  in  a  triangular  lituj. 
tion  :  thcfe  vents  or  holes  muft  have  regifttrilr  floppUt 
of  baked  clay  fitted  to  them,  in  order  that  any  of  Aeai 
may  be  Hopped  when  the  draught  of  the  fire  fccms  un- 
equal, and  one  fide  of  the  furnace  has  more  heat  than 
the  other.    Over  this  arched  cavity  muft  be  raifed  an- 
other of  about  four  or  five  feet  in  height  ;  which  may  be 
formed  bv  containing  the  oial-rtgured  wall  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  ending  it  by  another  dome  of  brick-woik: 
into  this  cavity  an  opening  muft  be  made  like  the  akaidl 
of  an  oven,  fuAciently  large  to  admit  of  the  ftoppen  or 
regifter*  of  the  vents  or  openings  into  it  from  below  be- 
ing taken  out,  and  put  in  occatlonaliy,  by  means  of  a 
projxr  pair  o(  tongs.    In  the  middle  of  the  dome  the 
chimney  mufl  be  formed,  by  carrying  up  a  tubeor  ftmml 
of  very  flight  brick-work,  of  the  diameter  of  about  ix 
inches,  and  the  height  of  about  three  feet;  or,  iafttadef 
brick-wofk,  this  tube  or  funnel  msy  be  made  of  the  red 
earthen-ware,  which  js  at  prefcn:  trcqucntly  applied  to 
Inch  purpolcs  near  London;  and  w  ill  be  a  much  lefsload 
to  the  furnace  than  brick- work,  though  ever  fi)  flight.  A 
regifter,  which  may  be  made  by  a  fliding  plate  «  mm, 
fhould  alfo  be  placed  at  the  vent  into  this  chimney,  that 
it  may  be  doled  up,  when  necelTary,  and  all  draught  or 
CDii'.n  unic.'.tion  betwixt  the  external  air  and  the  furnace 
prevented.    1  he  whole  of  the  furnace  above  the  bars  foe 
bearing  the  fewel,  except  the  uppermofl  dome  and  die' 
chimney,  fhould  be  built  of  Winiifor  bricks,  and  moitar 
formed  of  Windfor  loom  or  Sturbridg«  clay;  or,  vbeie 
they  ire  not  to  be  had,  of  fuch  othcrkinds  as  will  beflbear 
the  force  of  the  he.u  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
likewife  to  point  the  chamber,  where  the  fewel  ii  con- 
tained, as  likewife  the  arch-work  and  flooring  over  itt 
with  the  (ire  ftute. 

The  manner  of  baking  or  burninsr  ^he  Ch'r.a-tN-re  in 
this  furnace,  is  by  putting  the  pieces  as  before  m  Lii- 
fettcs,  and  tailing  jMles  i-t  tlic  calietics  in  th^  ki'.n,  ot 
principal  chamber  of  the  furnace,  one  over  another,  till 
the  furnace  be  as  full  as  it  can  well  bear  to  be,  leaving 
room  for. the  lire  to  pafs  betwixt  the  piles,  and  play  round 
ihem,  as  alfb  to  vent  itlelf  properly  through  the  openings 
of  the  dcnic  at  tlie  top.     Some  ImJll  pieces  muft  be  iike- 
wile  put  in  as  proofj.,  which  fhould  be  repofitod  in  a 
cafTette,  that  has  an  opening  in  the  fide  of  it,  which  muft 
be  placed  near  and  oopofite  to  the  opening  of  the  cham- 
ber before  direfled  to  be  made  for  examining  thefe  proofii. 
When  the  whole  is  thus  properly  adjufted  witli:i!  t!ic 
furnace,  the  oj>eiiing»  into  the  print  ipal  chamber,  aslikr- 
vvifc  that  into  the  u])pcr  one  for  venting  the  f'mcke,  tnuil 
be  doled,  by  wailing  up  the  large  one,  and  luting  aiirt- 
lionc  adapted  to  the  figure  of  them  in  the  two  Imaller: 
the  fire  muft  then  be  kindled,  and  kept  at  firft  low,  in* 
creafing  it  only  a  few  degrees  for  twcntv  four  hours;  af- 
ter which  it  muft  be  augmented,  from  hour  to  hour,  till 
it  be  raifed  to  the  highcft  decree  that  the  furnace  will  ad- 
mit of;  and  in  that  ftate  it  mufl  be  continued  for  £x 
hours ;  by  which  time,  if  the  compofition  of  the  paiie 
were  good,  the  ware  will  be  vitrified  to  the  proper  de- 
gree, and  attain  all  the  qualities  alsovr-mcr.tiirncd  to 
rcquifttc.    But  to  be  certain  of  thu,  at  is  proper  ta  exa- 
mine the  proofs,  which,  if  found  to  be  fatisfadory,  the 
fire  fliould  be  fuft'ercd  to  decay,  and  after  fomc  hours,  ill 
the  openings  into  the  furnace,  and  communications  nridi 
the  external  air,  fhould  be  cfFeftualSr  clofed  and  flopped 
up,  to  prevent  the  cracking,  as  well  of  the  cafTettts,  i% 
tl.e  w.wc  they  cijn'iim,  on  iheir  fc4  t>rr in;":  cijU:  aitd  in 
I  (bis  condition  the  furnace  (houid  remain  ttiltiie  whole  bt 
pcrfefljyfb)  for  whkb  two  or  three  dajs  may  be  allowed. 
'  The  ware  may  be  then  takea  ooi:,  aad  will  be  fit  tor 

painting. 
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painting,  where  it  is  intended  to  be  fo  ornamented :  but 
thu  there  may  be  a  greater  certainty  of  fucceftj  it.lt  ne- 
ccflary,  ia  coMufiing  jtbe  openitioi),  to  obftm*  Mm- 
tlvely,  whedier  the  mme  and  beftt,  before  (tefcribed, 
fpread  themfdves  e<juallv  am!  duly  in  all  the  parts  of  the- 
furtace :  and  it  une  tide  appciu  hotter  than  the  other, 
from  an  irregular  dillribution  of  the  drau^t  <if  the  fur- 
nace^ ooe  or  two  of  the  vents,  plaii^  in  a  triangular 
m inner  in  the  dome  of  the  ehamlier,  mull  be  clofed,  that 
the  flame  may  be  determined  to  paCs  in  n  greater  propor- 
tion up  the  other  fide  of  the  furnace  ;  and  it  this  do  not 
fuffice,  fomc  of  the  other  vents  may  be  iikewile  clofcd. 
Itihouid  be  aifo  obfcrved)  to  keep  the  die  as  much  m 
poffible  of  one  regular  pitdi;  allowing,  neverthelefs,  for 
the  gradual  augmentation  t  as  otherwife,  if  it  be  alter- 
nately iunk,  and  raifed,  it  will  be  impra^cable  to  form 
anyeflr^uai  coniecturc,  with  refpeA.tO th*  timeieqvired 
for  completing  the  operation. 

Painting  andgiUuig  tht  China-WARX.  There  are  two 
atetfaola  of  tteatment  of  the  Cbin**«uc»  whh  icfped  to 
Ae  painting:  the  firft-is,  to  lay  on*  the  colour  under  the 
gla/.injj  ;  the  other,  over  it.  Tlie  firfl  Is  the  mod  expe- 
ditious, bccaure  it  prevents  the  trouble  and  expcnce  ol  a 
thin)  burning  \  the  fecond  fully  anfwering  the  purpose  of 
fluxing  the  colour.  But  the  paintiiw.  before  the  glazing 
Wtaipoo  is  only  practicable  with-refpeAn^Uue,  and  the 
brownifh  or  foul  fcarletred,  which  i?  frrn  nlon^  v,  i:h  the 
blue  fo  frequently  in  the  Oriental  cluai  ,  the  ul.iLr  co- 
lours being  too  tender  to  bear  fo  long  a  duration  of  heat, 
and  the  fluxing  power  of  the  glazing,  without  Aying  or 
i|KCadang  themfelves  out  of  their  proper  bounds. 

Tite.paintingi  therefore,  thus  made  under  the  glazing, 
muft  be  performed  by  laying  on  the  colours  after  the  flrft 
baking  :  and  for  blue  may  be  either  fmalt  finely  levisiatcd ; 
or  fer  darker  tcirus,  zafter  vitrihed  with  borax  in  the 
following  manner. — •*  Take  of  white  fand,  or  calcined 
flkM^  tlueeparts ;  of  calcined  botax.  of  pearl-aflMa,  and 
tS  sziSer,  c»i  of  one  part :  grind  them  usel]  tonethm  ; 
and  then  fufe  them  till  rfie  mafj  be  perfeftly  vitrified  ; 
when  levigate  them  a  fecond  time,  and  they  will  be  fit  lot 
ule."  tor  the  reii,  calcined  iron,  or  crocus  mortis,  may 
be  ufed :  and  ttie  calcined  iron  may  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  part  of  any  tranfparcnt  white  glaft  reduced r to  an 
impalpable  powder.  Thefe  colours,  as  the  painting  in 
this  cafe  is  fcldom  intended  to  be  performed  with  great 
nicctv,  may  be  tempered  with  water,  and  laid  on  with  a 
pencil,  as  in  other  cafes,  but  as  thinly  as  poffible  ;  be- 
caufe,  otherwife,  in  putting  on  the  glazing,  it  will  be 
liable  to  ^ptttd,  and  ftain  the  white  near  it* 

The  psHttting ,  where  other  colours  are  ofed,  being  laid 
over  the  cl-izini:,  murt  conftqucntly  be  done  after  the 
fecond  baking .  but  as  there  is  not  the  diti'creiice  be- 
t«iMXt  this  and  other  enamel  painting,  either  with  refpe£l 
to  the  choice  or  treatment  of  the  colours,  it  is  unoeceukry 
to  en'arge  on  anv  particulars  here. 

The  gilding  China-ware  Is  moflly  performed  by  means 
of  the  precipitation  of  gold  made  with  copper;  which 
is  tempered  with  oil  of  fpike,  atid  laid  on  with  a  pencil, 
cither  before  the  glazing  be  put  on,  or  alonjj  with  the 
colours  over  the  slazing,  if  it  be  intended  to  be  hurniOi- 
«l.  Whcn  thegiUing  on  China-ware  is  to  be  burnilhed. 
It  mnftbe  done  after  the  laft  burning,  by  rubbing  with  a 
b  jrnilber  of  jafper  or  agaie,  till  a  fiiAeieM  poli&  be  ob- 
tained. 

CHIN-COUGH,  a  convulfive  kind  of  cough,  which 
children  we  chiefly  fubje^  to,  prooecdiogfinim  a  tougb, 
vifrid,  aod  add  mMer,  lodged  in  the  cotts  of  fo- 
mach,  which  whcB  dicy  vooiit;  they  «fe  eafy  fw  a 

time. 

Sometimej  this  difordcr  proceeds  from  a  more  dangerous 
caufe,  which  is  a  ceruin  fait  communicated  to  tender 
bodies  bjr  means  of  the  air,  which  coaj^ulates  the  lymph, 
end,  which  growing  ibatp  and  ftagnattog,  nSkSOk  the  la- 
rynx. 

In  the  cure  of  this  cough,  particular  care  fhould  be  had 
to  the  ih)ntach ;  and  without  a  vomit  the  cure  can  hardly 
be  efleAcd.  Spermaceti  in  broth  is  of  excellent  ufe  :  but 
by  bleedings  and  repeated  purgeatbiscougbntay  be  cured, 
without  other  means  *  yrt  the  milder  cathartics  ought 

here  to  talce  ifi[?.zr.  Drinks  and  liquid  altnKlllS  flwilld 
alio  be  taken  in  kis  ^tuiituy  than  ufual. 


CHINE,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  with  a  horfc's  back- 
bone. 

CHINESEf  fometbing  Ixlonging  to  .tbQ  empire  otf 
China,  or  its  inhabitants. 

ChjvE-SE  Philcfitly.  The  Chincfe  arc  univcrfally 
^lluwcd  to  have  lurpjiicJ  ail  ucltcr  nations  uf  Indta,  iri 
their  antiquity,  learning,  politencfs,  the  improvement  of 
the  fcieiices,  a  tafle  for  philofophy,  and  their  political 
principles.  And)  acconling  to  (bme  eminent  authors^ 
they  may  difputc  the  prc-cniitiencc.  In  thefe  pacdculaia^ 
even  with  the  politcil  nations  in  Europe. 

It  luiiit  be  gikL-n  to  ihcfc  authors,  the  Chifivfe  liad 
philuiophcrii  in  the  hill  ages  of  the  world.  A  plan  of 
fublime  morality  was  current  among  them  foon  after  the 
flood.  IfaacVoffius,  Spezelius,  and  a  crowd  of  miffionary 
jcfuits,  who  have  travelled  into  China  to  propagate 
Chriilianity,  havt.-  given  us  ihis  account  of  the  m  r  others, 
as  Budzuii,  Thomafius,  &c.  fpcak  leis  favourably  of  the 
Chincfe.  The  only  method  .therefore  of  coming  at  the 
real. truth  is  (o.take  a  Oiort  review  of  t^e  writingsafcribed 
to  them ;  but  unhappily  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
thcfc  are  authentic,  and  the  cksiAoelaof  tiie  tmnOetion  il 

aifo  very  much  difputed. 

1  he  cntlcition  publifbed  at.Paris  in  1687,  by  the  fa- 
thers Jntorcetta,  Hendhc,  Roug^mont,  and  Couplet,  pre- 
fents  us  with  the  Ta->hio  or  Scientia  magna  |  a  work  of 
Confucius,  publifheJ  by  his  difc  pie  Cemcu.  The  Chi- 
ncfe philofopher  in  this  worlc  propofes  to  teach  princes 
tlie  art  of  governing  well  ;  whii  li  he  makes  to  confift  in 
that  ui  kiiowing  and  acquiring  ail  the  qualities  nccclTary 
for  a  fovcreign  ;  fuch  as  to  command  h^mfclf,  to  know 
how  to  form  his  council  and  OQUtt,  and,  bring  up  his 
mily  in  a  proper  manner. 

I'hc  ftcond  work  in  this  collcflion  ii  intitlcdChumyum, 
or,  dc  iMt  Jiocritace  in  rebus  omnibus  tencnda,  the  golden 
mean }  but  contain*  noching  mote  than  may  be  met  with 
in  Seneca's  Morals* 

The  third  {s#coUe£tion  of  diak^nes  and  apophtbegma 
concc-rntng  vicj.s,  virtues,  moral  dutiesi  and  good  baii* 

Viour,  intuled  I>un-yu. 

The  learned  editors  promifeJ  the  p-jhlic  the  works  of 
Mcncius,  4  Chinefc  philoiopher,  which  Francis  Noel,  a 
miflionary  of  the  fame  cumpany,  performed  in  171 1,  by 
publifhing  fix  Chincfe  claflics,  in  which  are  contained 
fome  fragments  of  Mencius.  We  fhall  not  enter  into  the 
difputcd  which  thefe  collections  have  raifcd  among  the 
literati,  with  regard  to  their  authenticity. 

The  Ch.<iefc  chronology  and  philofophy  are  not  very 
confiftetlL  Fohi,  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  Chiaaf 
reigned^  according  to  them,  in  the  2954th  year  before 
Chrifl.  The  Chinefe  cycle  begins  in  tjie  2647111  year 
before  Chrill,  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hoangti. 
Hoangti's  predeceflbrs  were  Fohi  who  reigned  140  years, 
and  Ainung  who  reigned  1 10  years.  But,  to  follow  the 
fyilem  of  Petavius,  tne  birth  of  our  Saviour  falls  in  die 
year  of  the  world  3889,  the  delude  in  1656  1  from  whence 
it  follows  that  Foni  reigned  fome  agss  before  the  flood  : 
fo  tliat  wc  muft  either  giv  i:p  *hc  chronolog','  of  the 
fatrcd  wfitsngs,  or  that  of  tlic  Chincfe.  Neither  a 
Chriflian,  nor  a  fcnftble  European,  will  hcfitate  a  mo- 
ment which  to  prefer,  when  he  reads  in  the  Chinefe 
hiftory,  that  Fohi's  mother  was  impregnated  by  the  rain- 
bow, and  a  thoufand  other  fuch  cxtravag.int  flories,  wliich 
make  the  epoch  of  his  reign  uncertain,  notwuhilandiDg 
the  unanimous  teiliroony  of  a  nation. 

In  whatever  age  Fohi  reigned,  he  feems  to  have  been, 
rather  an  Orpheus  or  Hermes,  than  a  great  philofopher 
or  learned  divine.  For  they  toll  us  he  invented  the  al- 
phabet, two  Inltrumenv.  of  mufir,  one  of  iwcnty-fevcn, 
the  otiier  of  thirty- fix  Urint^s.  They  afl'cit  the  hook  Yc- 
knn,  attributed  to  him,  contained  the  moil  profound  fe* 
crets  ;  that  he  taught  the  people,  whom  he  had  civih'zed, 
the  exiftence  of  a  God,  and  the  manner  in  which  be 
ought  ro  be  worfhippcd. 

I  his  Ye  klm  is  the  third  of  the  U-kim,  or  collcclioa 
of  the  moft  ancient  writings  among  the  Chinefe :  tt  is 
compofed  of  whole  lines  and  hemiftichs,  or  rather  lines 
Aoppcd  at  difierent  lengths,  the  combination  of  which 
exhibiu  fixty-four  different  figures.  The  Chinefe  looked 
on  tlir.c  .tn  emblematic  hiftory  of  nature,  the  caufi;,  of 
its  pha-iiomena,  the  fccrcts  of  divination,  and  of  many 
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othcf  AiMiaM  rdcneei,  till  Leibntudecyphered  the  xnig- 
ou,  ind  demonftnted  (hat  Foht*t  two  lines  were  only 
the  elements  of  binary  arithmetic. 

The  finpcwr  Fohi  traHfmittcd  his  pliilofophy  to  his 
fccc  <  1;  I  S.  Thn-  ap[ilied  thcmlVlvts  to  imptDvc  what 
lie  had  begun,  to  civilize  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
•ccudom  them  to  the  ufeful  bonds  of  fociety.  Ain  num 
vrent  a  Aep  farther  i  he  taught  agriculture,  the  virtues  of 
plants,  and  the  tirft  attempts  in  the  art  of  medicine.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Chinefc  at  that  time  were  ido- 
laters, atheiits,  or  deiAs.  I'hofe  who  pretend  to  prove 
they  admitted  the  exiAencc  of  a  God,  from  the  filcrifice 
Cbio^cang  oiide  in  the  time  of «  femiiie»  feem  to  Mnnt 
fuffieient  grounds  for  the  fuppeit  of  thdr  tflenion. 

The  philnfophy  of  the  kings  of  China  feems  to  have 
been  for  a  long  time  entirely  political  and  moral,  if  we 
may  form  a  judgment  from  the  maxims  of  their  kings 
Yao,  Xum,  and\ua.  This  coUe&ion  is  intided  U-kim, 
the  firft  book  of  vrbich«  called  Xti-kim,  contains  thefe 
maxims.  The  fccond  boolc,  c.i1!rd  Xy-kim,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  moral  poems  and  odes.  The  third  is  Fohi's  linrary 
work  already  mentioned.  The  fourth  is  thc(  'n  ir.  cicu, 
or  fprin^and  autumn.  This  is  an  hidorital  ahnd^cineiu 
of  the  lives  of  fcvcrnl  of  their  princes,  wherein  their  vices 
art  not  concealed.  The  fifth  is  the  Li-ki,  which  is  a 
kind  of  ritual,  to  which  was  joined  an  explanation  of 
what  oti^ht  to  he  obftrvcd  in  ceremonies,  |)roraiie  and 
facred,  and  the  duly  of  man  in  ail  flations  oi  life,  under 
the  reign  of  the  three  imperial  houfes,  Hia,  Xatn,  and 
Cheu.  Confucius  boafted  that  he  drew.fron  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  kings,  Yao  and  Xum,  the  moft  fublime 
fcience  and  greateft  wifdom. 

The  U-kim  is  the  moft  facrcd,  authentic,  and  mofl 
rcfpciited  literary  hiftory  in  China.  VV'c  may  look  on  the 
reigiu  of  their  kings,  who  were  philofophcrs,  as  the  firft 
•g^  of  the  Chinefe  philofophy.  The  lecond  sge  which 
we  are  now  entering  upon,  begins  with  RcM  fi,  or  I  •  Im 
kiun,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Mcncius.  Chiiu  iutl 
many  philofbphf  i  f  note,  long  before  the  time  of  Con- 
lucius.  Particular  mention  is  made  of  Roofi,  Li  lao- 
kiim,  or  Lao-tan,  who  was  born  346  years  after  Xekia, 
or  504  before  Chrift,  at  Sokoki  in  the  province  of  Soo. 
They  tell  joa  he  was  an  adept  in  the  knowlege  of  the 
gods,  offpirits,  the  immortality  of  fouls,  &c.  Till  this 
period  the  philofophy  of  the  ChiiKfe  was  only  moral.  But 
now  mctaphvfica,  «  ttitoiber  of  MUt  and  mious  opi- 
nions, ftarted  «p. 

Cofifudus  feems  not  to  have  greatly  cultivated  this 
philofophy,  but  i  that  of  the  firft  kings  in  higher 
eftecm.  He  w.ii  bum  451  years  before  Chrift,  al'thc 
village  of  Ceu-ye,  in  the  kingdom  of  Xantung.  His  fa- 
mily was  illuiirioufS,  and,  according  to  the  Coinefe,  his 
birth  miraculous,  for  they  tell  us  that  celeftial  mofic  was 
beard  round  his  cradle  ;  that  two  dragons  gave  him  pap  ; 
that  at  fix  years  of  .igc  he  arrived  at  the  ftature  of  man- 
hood and  eravity  of  old  age.  At  the  aj;e  of  fifteen  he  ap- 
plied himfcif  to  the  rtudy  of  literature  and  philofophy.  He 
was  married  at  twenty,  and  his  merit  raifcd  hioi  to  the 
hiehcil  preferoienti  but  the  luxury  of  a  voluatuoua  and 
deoaucbed  court  was  difagreeable  to  him,  and  he  to  the 

court.  Heing  JirniifTtd  from  his  employment,  he  retired 
into  the  kingdom  of  Sum,  where  he  opened  a  ichool  of 
moral  philofophy,  and  had  many  difciples,  who  were  men 
of  ability,  and  brnieft  citizens.  His  philofophy  confifted 
more  tn  deeds  than  words,  in  aftions  tiian  exprrfions. 

him  when  alive,  regretted  him 
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wiu:;;  Jl^J,  jjid  held  lv.tr.  in  fo  great  veneration,  that 
they  inftituted  a  kind  of  facrifices  to  his  memory. 

Ic  IS  very  difficult  todecerminc  whether  Confucius  was 
the  Anaxagoras  or  Socrates  of  China,  as  the  anfwer  to 
this  queflion  depends  oa  a  ereat  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage; but  it  is  plain  from  tne  account  we  have  given  of 
his  principal  works,  that  he  applied  himfcirmorc  to  the 
iludy  of  humanity  and  morality  than  tu  the  Audy  of  na- 
ture and  its  ciutts. 

Mcncius  *ppeatti  in  the  next  age.  We  fpeak  of  this 
philofopher  next,  becaule  Roolt,  among  the  Japanefe, 
is  the  f;imc  with  Li-ho-kiun  amon^  the  Chinefe,  \s  hom 
we  have  mentioned  before.  Mcncits  has  th»*  reputation 
of  having  been  fiiperior  to  Confucius  in  lubtilty  ;ind  t  lo- 

qucnccj  but  at  the  fame  time  is  owacd  to  be  much  his 


inferior,  with  regard  to  moral  reditude  and  fnipUc'r 
of  heart.  All  kinds  of  litenture  and  philorophy 
almon  extlnguifhed  by  Xi-hoam-ti,  who  rei^rn-d  i\J^ 
three  ages  after  Confucius.  I  his  prince,  whowjj  jJ| 
lous  of  the  glury  of  his  predeceAbn,  an  enemy  to  ^ 
of  learning,  and  an  oppreflbr  of  hia  fui>}ei^,  caufedlll 
the  writings  he  could  colled  to  be  burned,  except  tfaoft^ 
wrote  on  wriculture,  medicine,  and  magic.  Ffjw  hun- 
dred and  luEly  fages,  who  had  retired  to  the  monntaini* 
with  what  part  of  their  libiaiiej  they  could  carry  aloD» 
with  them,  were  taken  and  expired  in  the  flaioci, 
the  books  they  had  preferved  :  near  as  many,  who  woe 
confined  in  an  iilana  by  tbe  orders  of  this  prince,  ftw 
ing  the  fame  fate,  diofe  to  throw  themfdvcs  frorn  prel 
cipiccs  into  the  Tea.  The  fludy  of  literature  was  r.ro- 
hibitcd  by  fcvcrc  penalties,  and  the  books  that  reoaiqc^ 
were  dilreg^uded,  and  not  looked  into,  till  the  princes 
of  the  race  of  Han  fet  about  the  revival  of  leamiH, 
when  it  was  with  difficulty  they  recovered  feow  of 
works  of  Confucius  and  Mcncius.  Th  v  found  1  copy 
of  Confucius  buried  in  the  ruins  of  a  wall,  but  this  cm* 
was  half  rotten  ;  and  It  is  from  this  mutilated  Copy  that 
his  wufks  now  extant  arc  taken. 

The  revival  of  learning  may  ierve  for  a  date  of  fte 
third  period  of  the  ancient  Chinefe  philofephy. 

The  fed  of  Foe  then  fpread  alt  over  China,  lod, 
with  it,  idolatry,  athcifm,  and  fuperffition  of  ali  kiri(jj[ 
fo  that  It  i;  uncertain  whether  the  ignorance,  into  which 
the  brutality  of  Xi-hoam-ti  bad  plunged  tbefe  pcookv 
was  not  preferable  to  the  lalfe  dodrinaa  th^  wck  am 
infeded  with. 

Thrrr  rrntiir-rs  nfter  the  birth  of  ChrlfV,  a  fefl  p^. 
vailed  throughout  the  empire  of  China,  who  iiiU{giflai 
th  emfelves  more  perfect  by  being  inadive,  and  thOMAt 
thev  refcfflbicd  the  aerial  beings  more,  by  their  iaat 
philofophy.  Thefe,  as  much  as  in  riiem  lay,  forbad  the 
natural  ufe  of  the  lenfes.  But  this  fc<E\  grew  into 
rcpute  on  the  appearance  of  the  Kan-chin  a  fort  of  Kpi- 
cureans,  who  appeareJ  in  the  fifth  century,  and  main- 
tained that  virtue,  vice,  providence,  immoruiity,  iu. 
were  only  arbitrary  terms,  without  a  meanbg.  Thit 
philofopbv  it  uiihi|HMly  too  nalatable  not  to  be  lecehwd 
by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  ana  is  fe  much  the  more  das* 
gerous,  as  it  becomes  more  univerfal. 

The  middle  age  of  the  Chinefe  philofophy  coiBmencts 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  under  the  two  philo* 
fophers Cheu-cu  and  Chim-ci.  Thefe  ooconUogto fane 
were  polytheiib ;  aceafding  to  others  atbeiffs.  Thefeft 
of  literati  immediately  foUov-rJ  rhofc  vi  t'hr-j-cu  and 
Chim-ci.  This  fcdf,  uudtf  ihc  name  ot  ju-kiao,  div  Jf» 
the  whole  empire  with  the  (c£is  Voc  kiao  and  Lao-k  io, 
which  are  in  truth  no  other  than  three  diffncnt  coia- 
binations  of  fuperilitMm»  idolmy,  polytbafia,  and  u 
theifm. 

At  length  the  Europeans  carried  our  fcienccs  into  the 
Raff  ;  and  this  event  is  the  cpocha  of  the  modern  philo- 
fophy iunong  the  Chinefe.  The  lingular  ct^eem  with 
which  they  honoured  Che  iirft  Europeans  who  travelled 
into  China,  give  us  no  very  high  idea  of  their  fldll  ioBN» 
chanics,  aftrtmomy,  and  other  parts  of  the  mathcantici. 
Thcfc  liiirupcans  were  not  men  of  any  diftinguiflicJ  me- 
rit, but  fuch  whom  xcai  carried  ihttitcr,  tu  pru^gaic  the 
Chriftian  religion  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  in  unknown 
regions,  which  indeed  bcfel  Dome  of  thdr  fuccefixs. 
They  were  vretl  fcceived  bv  the  Chinefe  1  fuperflidan't 
apt  to  take  ofFence  and  be  aiarmetf,  gave  them  nooppo- 
fition  ;  they  o|>cncd  fthooU,  had  many  difciples,  and 
their  learning  w.vs  admired.  The  emperor  Cham-h)'  abcKit 
the  end  of  the  laA  century  admitted  them  at  court,  learo- 
cd  our  philofcpjiy  and  feicnocs  of  them,  l>udicd  matbe* 
matics,  anatomy,  aftfonotty,  mcchaaica»l(c.  but  hit  fo 
Yong-Tching  baniflied  all  the  European-  vlrtuefi  wCw' 
ton  and  Macao,  except  thofc  that  refided  in  Pekin,  via 
were  fuflcred  to  continue  in  that  city.  Kien-Long,  the 
fon  of  Yong-'I'ching,  fhewed  a  little  more  indulgence  to 
the  learned  of  Europe ;  but  fotbad  thesi  to  preach  the 
ChrifKan  religion,  and  even  perfecuted  his  fUdiers  who 
had  tnil)iaced  it  though  at  the  fame  time  he  permitted 
the  lefuits  to  cnntinue  iheir  inftni£lions  at  Pckin. 

C'HlO-t'h.AR,  (he  namcof  a  (pc-cici  of  pear,ofa|ll' 

luwiih  colour,  and  ilrcakcd  wiU)  ted. 
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CHTONANTHUS,  fnow-drojj-Uec,  in  botany,  a  de- 
bits of  plants,  the  corolla  of  wlucb  ttonfifb  of  a  fingle 

[,cu\,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts  i  the  tube  b  verv  Oiort, 
-.lo  longer  than  the  cup,  and  is  pctalous  j  the  limb  is  di- 
vided :Mto  tour  extremely  long  Icgmcnt^,  which  arctroif^, 
acute,  oi  a  linear  figure,  and  fomewhat  uneven  i  the  fruit 
is  a  roundifb  unilocdlar  bertyiCoiitainiiig  a  fihgle  ftriated 
ttficle  for  feed. 

CHIRAGRA,  in  medicine,  a  trrm  uM  to  denote  tbe 
gout  in  the  hatid  or  wrift.    See  the  artic  le  Govt. 

CHIROURAPH,  Chirsgraphiany  in  the  time  of  the 
fiillMlt|  (igniiied  any  public  inftrument  of  gift  or  con- 
rvium,  atteAed  by  Uie  fubicription  and  crc^  of  wit- 
neflb. 

Chirograph  was  alfo  anciently  iifed  for  a  fine  :  the 
m.mncr  of  engroffing  the  fines,  and  cutting  the  parch- 
ment in  two  pieoct,  is  ftiU  itt«w«d  in  the  tbirograpb«r*i 
office. 

CHIROMANCY,  v«p9F*»1«'*»  >  O^c'^"  ^ 
rbn,  dr-i'.vn  (rcn\  the  different  lines  and  lineaiMOtl  of  a 
pcrioH  s  hanii ,  by  which  means,  it  is  pretended,  the  in- 
cUnations  may  be  difcovered. 

CHIRONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  }  the  co- 
loUa  is  formed  of  a  fingle  petal,  and  is  equal ;  the  tube 
is  rotindifil,  and  oCthe  fixe  of  tbe  cup ;  the  limb  is  di« 
vided  into  five  equal  oval  fegmeots,  and  patent ;  the  fniit 
is  of  an  oval  figure,  andoontains  two  ceilsi  tbe  feeds  are 
numerous  and  Imall. 

Chikohia  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  the  black  bryony, 
01  taaiow*  See  the  article  Tamhus. 

CHIRONOMY,  CNrtmMty  Inantiquttv,  the  an  of 
rcptefenting  any  pad  tranfi^fVo:-!  by  the  f^eftures  of  the 
body,  more  efpeci illy  by  the  nioiions  of  ttie  liands.  This 
made  a  part  of  libcial  education  ;  it  had  the  approbation 
of  Socntes,  and  was  ranked  by  Plato  among  the  poUucal 
virtues. 

Cfff ROTONY,  Chlrtunia,  among  eccleOaftical  wri- 
ters, dciiotcs  the  impofttion  of  hands  ufed  in  conferring 
pMtftly  orders.    See  the  article  Order. 

CHiRURGERY,  or  Surceky,  is  that  part  of  medi- 
cine which  is  employed  in  manual  operations. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Gnek«  xi^*h  ^  band, 
and  ifyuft  work. 

ChirurL'.ery  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  but  its  inven- 
tor is  very  uncertain.  Some  attribute  it  to  Apis,  king  of 
Kgypt,  though,  perhaps,  on  no  good  foundation.  But, 
be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  during  the  firft  ages 
jt  was  nearly  the  fiste  medicine,  tnd  eonlequentiv  it  pre- 
ceded phyfic  in  point  of  time.  In  the  days  of  Hippo- 
crates, furgcry  was  fo  conncdled  with  medicine,  that  the 
former  was  I'carce  diftin^uiflicd  from  the  latter  by  any  pe- 
culiar and  dilcrimiaatiiig  name:  and  ihat  Hippocrates 
himlelf  affifted  the  fick  by  manual  operation,  ii>  a  hi\ 
which  cannot  be  called  in  queflioo.  During  thefe  lail 
forty  years,  furgery  has  been  cultivated  with  very  great 
fuccels.  M.  le  Dran  has  furn.fhed  us  with  infhuitions 
which  will  inform  the  molt  (kitful  pruiicicnts.  M.  de  la 
Kaye,  the  ingenious  commeDtalior  on  Dionis,  has  like* 
.wife  given  OS,  in  his  notes,  not  only  what  his  own  ex« 
lierience  and  lefledtons  have  fuggcilcd,  but  allbf  as  he 
fays,  the  opinions  and  obrervations  of  the  grcatcft  fur- 
geons  at  l^aris;  and  indeed  iht  frequent  ntcnuoii  he 
makes  of  Mefl°.  Morand,  Petit,  de  la  Peyronie,  and  others, 
are  fufficient  proofs  that  his  comments  are  an  txa£t  te- 
nrefeiuation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  furgcry  in  France. 
aI.  Gjtt-ni:eot's  treatife  on  the  operations  of  furiTry  Kc^ 
under  the  difadvantage  of  having  been  publillied  ("omc 
ve.irs  lince,  and  before  many  of  thofc  improvemt-r.is  were 
made,  which  are  now  univerUlly  known  :  it,  however, 
contains  feveral  cafes  and  remarks  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  a  ftudious  leader.  Heifter'a  fuigery  is  in  every 
perfon's  hands;  andtheeharader  or Heifter  is  fo  well 

eftablifluj.',  ;h  jt  any  account  of  that  work  is  iiceJIefs. 
Nor  need  we  mention  the  trcattfe  of  furgcry,  and  critical 
enquiry,  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Sharp,  fincc  the  name  of 
tile  author  is  abundantly  fufficient. — If  the  reader  delires 
«  more  particular  account  of  chirurgical  authors,  we  refer 
him  to  Heifler's  Surgery,  when  he  will  find  a  very  large 
catalogue  of  them. 
CHISLEY-LAND,  inagiticidtun,  nfbilofa  middU 
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nature,  between  fandy  and  daycy  land,  with  a  large  sdi 
mixture  of  pebbles. 

CHISSEL,  an  inftrument  much  ufed  in  carpcntryj 
ihafonry,  joinery,  fculpture,  &c.  and  diftinguifhcd  .iccord* 
ing  tx)  the  breadth  of  the  bladt:  into  h;!lt  inch  chidels, 
quarter-inch  chiilels,  &c.  They  have  alfo  dtfftrent 
names  according  to  the  different  dies  to  whidi  they  are 
applied  i  as,  i.  The  foAner,  ufed  by  carpenters,  &c.  juft 
after  tbe  wtlfk  is  fcribed :  it  is  ftriick  with  a  mallet. 
2.  The  paring-chiffe!,  which  is  ufed  in  paring  off  tht 
iffcgulaxities  made  by  the  former:  this  Is  preffed  by  the 
workman's  fliouidcr.  3.  The  fltew-formCr  cleanfes  acttrt 
angles  with  the  point  of  its  narrow  edge.  4.  The  mor^ 
Ctce'Chifl^l,  ufed  In  cutting  deep  fquaie  Hdcs  in  wood, 
for  moitices  •  it  is  narrow,  but  thick  and  ftron?,  to  en- 
dure hard  blows.  5.  Socket-chiffels,  having  their  Ihank 
made  with  a  hollow  fockct  at  top,  to  receive  a  ftron* 
wooden  fprig  fitted  into  it  with  a  fhoulder.  6.  Ripping  ' 
chifTel,  having  a  blunt  edee,  with  no  balil,  ufed  in  tearing 
two  pieces  of  wood  afuhder^  And  7.  The  gouge.  See 
the  article  GoircE, 

CHITTING,  among  c.irdcr^.crs,  isClld  t»f  »  fcedwheft 
it  firii  puts  forth  its  flentlcr  roots. 

CHI7'LJA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  kind  of  Ugttttna 
aloes,  of  a  leddilh  colour.    See  the  article  Liohom- 

AtOES. 

CHIVALRY,  in  law,  is  a  tenure  of  fervicc,  whereby 
the  tenant  is  bound  to  perform  fome  noble  or  military 
office  to  his  lord ;  and  is  either  regal,  when  held  only  of 
the  king!  or  coriimOn,  fuch  as  may  be  heM  of  a  com- 
mon pemtt  as  well  at  the  king  :  the  former  is  properly 
called  feijeantry,  and  the  latter  efcua^  See  ariiicka 
SEnjEANTRY  and  Escuace. 

A  fiatutc  of  Charles  II,  abo'.^fhes  all  tenures  by  chi- 
valrv,  in  capite,  &c.  and  ordains  that  all  tenures  fbali  be 
L  :^  r*  r  jcd  to  be  free  and  common  foccagc. 

CHIVES,  among  gardeners,  denote  tbe  fame  with 
the  antfaene  or  apices  of  botanifls.    Sec  the  article  Am- 

THER,\. 

borne  alfo  call  the  whole  (lamina  of  plants  chives.  Sec 
the  article  Stamina. 

.  Chives  is  alfo  the  Engliili  name  of  a  very  finall  fpe- 
cles  of  onion.  SeeOwioH. 

CHLORITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  green 
jafpcr,  but  almoA  as  pellucid  as  thscoarfer  emeralds.  See 
Jasper. 

CHLOROSIS,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  commonly  called 
the  green  fickneft,  incident  to  girls,  maids*  widows,  and 

even  wives  whofe  hufbands  are  deficient. 

Various  are  the  fymptoms  of  this  difordcr,  as  afeverilh 
■  habit  of  body,  vomiting,  dificul^rof  bicathingiand  tong* 
ing  for  unnatural  foods. 

As  to  the  cure,  Ailruc  recommends  boi  ax,  mineral  wa- 
ters, ele^uariea  made  of  preparations  of  fteel,  the  martial 
flowers,  &c.'  afafoetida,  aloes  and  myrrh,  emollient 
baths,  frequent  evaci»tions,  and  exereifo}  but  above  all» 
matrimony. 

CHOCOLATE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  pafte,  or 
cake,  prepared  of  cextain  drugs,  tbe  bafia  of  which  is  the 
cacao-nut. 

The  Indians,  in  their  firft  making  of  chocolstc,  ufL-J 
to  roail  the  cacao  in  caiciicn  pecs,  and  having  afterwards 
cleared  it  of  the  bulks,  and  bruifcd  it  between  two  ftones, 
they  made  it  into  cakes  widi  their  hands.  The  Spaniards  ' 
improved  this  method :  when  thte  '  !acao'is  Moperlyraafted, 
2nd  well  cleanfed,  they  pound  ir  iti  zn  iron  mortar,  to 
jcdiicc  it  into  a  coarfe  mafs,  wb:ch  thry  afterwards  grind, 
or  Irvi^rate,  on  a  Ucn-.-,  under  lu  n  a  ch.irccal  hre  ;  .• 
kept,  till  it  be  of  the  uimoli  fiiienels  :  when  the  paite 
is  fufficiently  ground,  it  is  put  quite  hot  into  fin 
moulds,  in  which  it  congeals  in  a  very  little  time. 

I'he  form  of  theft  moulds  is  arbitrary  ;  the  parallelo- 
gramic  ones,  hob!  ji^  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  arc 
the  moft  proper,  becaufe  the  bigger  the  cakes  are,  the 
longer  they  will  keep.  Obferve  that  thefe  cakes  arc 
very  liable  to  take  any  good  or'  bad  fc«nt,  and  theiefote  . 
they  muft  be  carefully  wrapt  up  in  paper,  and  kept  In  a 
drv  pl.^.cc.  Complaints  are  made,  that  the  Spaniards  mix 
With  the  cacao-nuts  too  gtcat  a  quantity  of  cloves  and 
cinnamoD,  befidcs  other  drun  without  ntimbcr,  as  m  u  ik , 

5  If  ambcx- 
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ambfrgrif?,  tec.  The  grocers  of  Parii  iifc  kw  or  none  of 
thclc  i:i^rru'icnts  ;  they  only  choolc  the  beft  nuts,  which 
are  callni  Caracca*  from  the  pUce  where  they  we  |>ro- 
dueed,  and  with  tfatfe  thqr  mix  a  very  fmalt  quantity  of 
cinnamon,  the  frtllicft  vanilla,  and  the  fiiu-rt  fugar,  but 
\'cry  Icldono  any  tlincs.  Among  us  iu  England,  the 
chocolate  is  made  of  the  limplc  c-cao,  exceptijig  that 
fometuno  fugar  and  fomctiooes  vautila  is  added. 

Exfdanation  of  plan  XL.  icprelbitbg  the  maniicr  of 
making  chocolate. 

The  upt>cr  coa)|>artment  of  the  plate  exbibiu  perfpec- 
tive  viewa  of  the  djfifiicm  or«ntion»  in  mafcioK  dwco- 
latc. 

Fig.  I.  is  a  workisan  loaftiog  theceiuM  nuts  is  in  iron 
kettle  or  furnace. 

Fig.  2.  A  peribn  fifting  and  freeing  therodM  loemda 

of  the  nuts  fioni  their  hufn.-.. 

Ft^.  3.  A  workman  pounding  the  nuts  in  an  iron 
morur. 

Fit'4'  A  workman  grinding  or  levigating  the  cboco' 
late  on  a  hard  fntooth  ftone,  with  an  iron  roller,  onr  a 

flhaffng-difli  of  burning  charcoal. 

Lt^vvcr  cQnjp«rir..cni  01  the  plate. 

Fig.  I.  The  kettle  or  furnace  for  roaltin^;  the  cacao. 
2.  A  fpatula  for  ftirruiK  the  cacao  io  the  furnace. 

Fiy.  3.  The  flone,  with  ittfirame  and  chaffingHllfli  of 
coal,,  i>ii  «  hich  the  chocolate  is  ground. 

/,;.  4.  1  he  i  nn  roller  or  mullcr. 

fi:.  5,  6,  7.  MouUU  of  iliffcrcnt  kinds. 

CliOlK,  that  part  of  the  church  or  cithrJra!  where 
«lioiriften  ftng  divine  fervice  :  it  is  feparated  from  the 
chancel,  where  the  ooffimiinion  it  oelebnuedi  and  alio 
frum  the  nave  of  the  chnrch,  where  the  people  are  pbral: 
the  patron  is  fjid  to  be  obliged  to  repair  the  choir  of  the 
church.  It  was  in  the  ticne  of  Conftantinc  that  the  choir 
was  feparated  from 'the  nave.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
they  b^gan  to  inclofe  it  with  walls  ^  but  the  ancient  ba- 
luftradea  have  been  fince  redored,  out  of  a  view  to  the 
bc;uity  of  architecture. 

CHOiR,  in  nunneries^  a  a  iarge  iiaii  adjoining  to  the 
body  of  the  church*  fepwaicid  by  a  giate*  wbete  the  nam 
£m  the  oSm> 

^CHOLAGOCUES,  medkines  which  ^urge  the  bile. 

Of  this  kind  arc  maoin,  taflia,  rofes,  fena,  rhubarb, 
alors,  jalap,  fcammony,  &c.  There  is  foine  rcafoa  to 
thinW  that  antimoniAl  mcJu  ini".  iSt  mWV  pOWerfuUy  OO 

'the  bile  than  aov  other  remedies. 

'  CHOLEDOtHUS,  in  anatotny,  is  a  coimnon  epi- 
thet for  the  ga^l-bladder,  the  hepatic  vefleia^  and  the 
comoion  gall  d«a^,  which  comnunkatci  with  dm  dno- 
den(im. 

CHOLER,  or  Bile.   See  Bae. 
Cholbra-Mouvs,  in  medicine*  the  fame  with  bi> 
lioualevw.  SeeBftious. 

CHOMELIA,  in  botany,  a  gctius  of  plants,  the 

flower  of  which  confifts  of  one  infundibuiiform  orfunncl- 
f.iih  oncd  petal,  the  limb  of  which  is  divided  into  Ave 
tjval  ind  reflex  fcgmenu  1  the  fruit  is  a  roundtih  bilocu- 
iar  berry,  c^nainvig  four  fecdi,  gibbofe  on  one  fide,  and 
antrulated  on  the  other. 

L'HOMir^R,  HuMFR,  or  Outsit,  the  fiune  witboorut. 
«>ce  the  gnlclc  C ok  u  ? . 

CHONDRILLA,  in  botany,  a  ;:c:nui  of  plants,  the 
compound  flower  of  which  is  imbricated  and  uniform,  the 
proper  one  monopctalous,  ligulatcd,  linear,  truncated, 
and  four  or  five  times  dentated  ;  there  is  no  pcricarpium ; 
the  cup  ii  of  a  cylindrical  Hgure,  containing  folitary, 
ovattd,  comprrffed,  fcabrous  feeds. 

CHONDKOGLUSSUM,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a  pair  of  mufcles  ariftng  from  the  cartila^iMious  procefs  of 
the  01  hyoidn,  and  meeting  in  the  bafe  of  the  tonpie, 
they  are  inferted :  this  pair  is  not  found  in  all  Tub* 

jeds. 

CHONDROi'T£RYGit,  in  ichthyology,  one  of 
the  five  orders  or  fubdivifions  of  lidies,  the  charaders  of 
which  are  tbcii: :  the  laya  of  the  hn»  are  cartilaginous, 
differing  in  little  from  the  membrane  that  conftitutes  the 

fin;  thtv  have  likcwifc  cartiljrci  inflcaJ  of  bones  ;  and 
the  mouth  is  for  the  moi^  part  lituated  in  tbc  lo\v;.-r  part 
trf  the  body. 
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CHOriK,  or  Chopime,  a  liquid  meafore,  ufcd  bod> 
in  Scotland  and  France,  and  equal  to  half  their  pint  Sti; 
the  articka  Pjnt  and  Measure.  ' 

CHORD,  in  geometry,  is  a  right-line  ccnrcctin^  tie 
extremities  of  any  arth  of  a  circle  ' 

Line  cf  Chop,  in  i  .,  t);c  clioxJi  of  a  c.rsle  pfo«aeaai. 
atight-line.    Sec  Pa.w  Scale.  J-  ;^o« 

Chords,  in  mufic,  are  iheftriog*,  or  lines,  bywhofe 
vibrations  the  fenfation  of  found  is  rxcttod,  tod  bv  whole 
divifions  the  feveral  dii  -t  -   ■  f  -u:  c  ..rc- determined. 

They  are  called  coiJ^,  ui  Jiuidi,  from  tW Greet 
Xop/if,  a  name  which  the  phyfKiansgive  to  the  inteftinBl 
in  regard  the  firings  of  muficai  inilrunKols  are  oidi. 
narily  made  of  guts,  though  others  are  made  of  braJi  or 
innwif^  as  thofe  of  fpinnets,  harpiichord>,  Ice. 

Chorda  of  gold  wire,  in  harpficbords,  yield  a  found 
almoft  twice  as  flrong  as  thofe  of  br.ifs :  chords  or  ftriuM 
of  ftccl  yield  a  feebler  found  than  thofe  of  brafs,  as bcuw 
Icfs  heavy,  and  lefs  du£lile.  " 

The  tone  of  a  found  depends  00  the  time  or  duratioa 
of  die  ftroke  made  on  die  drum  of  the  ear,  by  a  wave  or 
ptilfeof  air;  for  as  that  is  longer  or  fhoricr,  the  trae 
will  be  mo.'c  ^ravc  or  acute  ;  and  lincc  ail  piiifcsmove 
equally  fwift,  the  duration  of  a  ftroke  will  be  pRnor. 
tional  to  the  interval  between  twpiiiCceffivepNllesi  ani 
confcqucntly  a  found  is  mote  or  lefs  grave  or  acute,  ia 
proportion  to  the  length  of  that  interval. 

Hence  !t  follows,  that  all  the  founds,  from  tlie  louctft 
to  the  lowcft,  which  arc  excited  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
fame  body,  are  of  one  tone,  it  iikewifc  foUowi,  diat^l 
thoibbMUes,  whofe  parts  perform  their  vibotidwiaAe 
(amc  or  efual  tines,  have  the  liune  tone :  alfo  thofe  bodies 
which  vibrate  lloweftbarc  the  graveft  and  deepcfi  um. 
as  thofe  which  vihntt^wckefthavc  the  fltaipdlerftiflid 
tone. 

The  number  of  vibrations  made  by  different  chorda  ia 
equal  times,  and  upon  which  their  tone  deBciMii,«Hij  be 
determined  in  the  following  manner:  where B AC 

(plate  XXXVII.  /T^.  8.)  rcprcfLTirs  the  figure  which  a 
inufiral  chord  aduniti  m  its  fmali  vibfAtions;  then,  a 
the  tciifion  of  the  chord  is  every  where  equal,  letPie> 
prcfcnt  this  tenfion,  or  a  weight  equal  to  it,  mfeSion 
of  the  chord  perpendicular  to  its  length  ;  V  the  fatttty 
which  the  motion  of  any  point  at  M  towarJs  AC  li  jc- 
celcrated,  while  the  chord  returns  to  iti  natural  ia 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whofc  diameter  is  j,  Bifeft 
B  C  in  S,  and  draw  $  A  perpendicular  to  B  Cj  ftm  m 
point  in  S  A,  a*  G,  dnw  C^M  iNuaUe]  to  fi  C;  and  UV 

pamlleliDSA»  titisdone,  weftdl  haveVs^x 

Sec  the  article  Elastic  Curve.  Ifwenowfup* 

pofc  N  to  rcpicfent  the  weight  of  the  chord,  L  its  length, 
g  the  force  of  gravity,  D  the  length  of  a  gtren  pendahaq, 
S  A=:tf,  SQ_or  MN=^}  then,&caiiIeN=n^L,or8¥ 

~p  and  L=»  SB,  it  foUowi  that  Vrsi^^.  Be- 

caufc  V  is  .Ts  r,  the  diftancc  of  M  /rom  AC,  At  vibfi- 
tion?  of  the  chord  arc  fimilar  to  thofe  of  apeaduiuni;aad 
the  time  in  which  M  defcnbc»  MN,  is  to  the  tiaieia 
which  the  pendulum  D  pcrforaia  half  a  vibration,  as 

Jh  n/^.  «  "J^toVDiOoiiHiienilytk 
number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  chord,  white  the  pea- 

dulum  vibrates  once,  is  Cj^telled  by  ««X\/^X^> 

ferves  for  determining  the  number  of  vibntionaiaadeio 
a  given  time  by  any  given  chord  that  is  extcndad  bf  t 
given  weight ;  or  for  compai  iiig  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions owde  by  difTcrent  chords  la  equal  times.  Tks  if 
Che  weight  P  be  the  fame,  the  omaber  ef  vibatipMkB 

^7[^  i  and  when  the  cbofds  are  of  die  fiMse  kind  (eiN 
is  as  L)  the  vibratiooi  ate  as  ^.   If  thedMidhe|i*a% 

the  number  of  vibiattons  is  aa  v'T!  The  latio rfn» 
I,  or  of  the  circtHnfertoce  to  thediaiiic(«> aunt  Asa* 
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aKfltoB  «f  Ae  oumlw  of  d««  vilwattoM  of  the  chord  . 
*  J  there  fccms  to  be  a  di»?«iic«  |n  this  wfpea  bew'»xf 
tlx:  theorem*  by  which  the  vibrationt  of*  murietl  chord, 

»nd  thofe  which  are  produced  in  the  air  by  organ-pipes, 
or  other  winil-iottraroent5,  arc  to  he  determined  :  m  thcfc» 
where  the  found  is  nude  by  the  vibration  ot  a  column  oi 
elaftic  air  coiitaioed  in  the  tjibc,  the  wmc  of  vibration  or 
tone  of  the  inftnimtait  wfll  dfi>  vary  Wtth  tjie  length  and 
diameter  of  the  faid  ol  umn  of  air,  and  foEceof  the  voice, 
which  comptcfics  it  j  as  will  be  eafy  to  obfervc  from  ex- 

^f^WB^Cldy  be  made  to  found  wiili  another,  their  vi- 
brations win  cwncidc  after  a  certain  interval  j  and  the 
Ihoricr  the  interval  of  the  coincidwce,  (he  flJOre  agree- 
able li  the  etfca  or  confonaacc  to  theeari  oon(equaitlv 
thofe  which  aic  moft  frequent  produce  the  moft  pcrfcdt 
confonancc  or  concord,  aa  it  is  oommonly  cillcd.  When 
the  times  of  vibration,  AcKfete,  are  equ.il,  tlie  concora 


porfea,  and  maM  agimbie  than  any  other  i  and 
mis  i!>  called  unifon.  .  , 

If  the  times  of  vibration  arc  as  i  to  2,  the  coincidence 
will  he  at  every  fecond  vibrauan  of  the  quickeft;  and  fo 
this  is  the  next  pcrfeft  concord, Jnd  iiWliatvecoiBaion- 
iy  oil  A  diMafoHj  or  oQave. 

If  the  timwortbewhration  be  as  2  to  3,  the  coinci- 
dencc  will  be  at  ev«ry  third  vibration  of  the  quioktft, 
ivhich  thcteforc  is  in  the  next  degree  of  perfeftion ;  tnd 
^tl  i^jcalkd  a  d^apcnte,  or  fifth.  If  the  times  of  vibra- 
tiffn  nff  fi*  3  to  4i  the  coincidence  will  be  at  every  fourth 
of  the  lefler ;  mi  this  is  called  the  diateflaron,  or  fourth. 
Kut  this  and  the  next  which  follow  in  o«ler,  ««  not  ib 
ajrccablc  and  picafant  to  the  judicious  ear,  anJ Me  there- 
fore called  iaipcrJett  concords. 

Chord,  Q-rdii,  in  anatooiy,  a  little  nerve  compc  -J 
bya  cumbiuationot  raaauli  of  the  fifth  and  fevcnth  pi  r:, 
and  expended  in.;he  manner  af,aid«H;d,  jiilder  the  inem- 
bxanc  of  the  dmn  of  the  ear.  jSoe  thctftade  Tymm- 

CHQRP^Ej  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  fymptom  at- 
tending a  gonorrhtra,  confiding  in  a  violent  pain  under 
the  frewUDb  urethra,  during 

tbecieAton  ol  the  penis,  which  is  iQCiuviMd  dowiiwanfa. 
.  Xh':ft-  erections  ate  frequent  and  iavdiiiilMy* 

1  iic  chordce  b«ir»g  a  fqueezing  of  tfaecorioded  tnMhn 
fcetwccn  tij'j  c  u'etnous  boilics,  and  the  ercflion  being  cx- 
cUed  by  the  ttimulating  matter  of  a  gonorrhoea,  the  cure 
is  to  be  performed  by  preferving  the  urethra  from  being 
corroded,  or  by  fuppicffing  the  ei«£tion,  by  which  means 
the  preffure  of  the  uretlua  m\\  be  prevented.  The  firft 
may  be  cffcaed  by  mild  diuretics,  fofiening  emulfions, 
and  cooling  injedions  j  but  the  laft  can  only  be  pcr- 
^imti  by  thofe  mcan-s  that  give  the  moft  fudden  chcct 
to  the  fwriViffg  Af  ^the^^ais,  luch  as  immerfion  in  cold 

water.  , 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  /ubbuig  a  mer- 
curial ointment  into  the  part  afFcibed,  and  along  the  duA 
^  the  mBtl|ff,hM  doaexoBfiilciahte  fenftfc  lo.  diis  txm- 

'^CTOREA  Sancti  Viti,  St.  Virus's  Dahck,  in 
nicdicinc.   See  the  article  Vitus'*  Amw.  ► 

CHOR£PISCQPUS,  or  Cot;NT,iiY-Bwit<»,  Ju»  af- 
fiftant  to  a  bifhop,  firft  introduced  into  the  church  when 
tbediocefcs  bccame.eolaigcd  by  the  converhon  of  the  pa- 
gans in  the  couBtrj  aa4  vilUgH  «t  » lUfianee  lrein  the 
fnother-church. 

Choawiscofus  U  aKo  themme  of  a  dignity  m  fome 
cathedrals  in  Germany,  fignifying  the  fame  with  chori- 
cpifcopus,  or  bifiiop  of  the  choir.     The  firft  chanter  in 
.the  church  of  Cologne  is  called  chori-€pifcopus. 

CHO&£U£^  io  ancient  poetry,  the  fame  with  tro- 
chaeiis  or-trachM.  See  the  aitide  Tkoch«s. 

CHORIAMBUS,  in  ancieatpoetiVj^footMnfiftiiigof 
four  fyllablcs,  whereof  the  firft  and  law  are  long,  and  the 
MO  middle  ones  are  Ihort ;  or,  which  1%  the  fame  thing, 
it  is  made  up  of  a  trocbasus  and  iambus :  fuch  a  the  wurd 

aSbllttac.  .  . 

CHORION,  in  aoiMllijri  the  exterior  membrane 
which  invefts  the  f«tu»  In  the  uterus :  it  is  thick,  fpongy, 
villofc,  and  furniflicd  with  a  vaft  apparatus  of  blood- 
vefleis.  It  is  contiguwis  to  the  uterus,  and  is  fcparable 
iflto  two  oieiDhnnes  or  yans.  . 


CHOROnATA,  or  Chorobatss,  a  kind  of  watcr- 
Icve!  amon^  ilic  aaticnts,  of  the  figure  oi  t!ie  letter  T, 
accor.:iiig  10  Vitruvius's defcription. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  m?k  s  map  of  fomp 
country  or  province. 

Chorography  differs  from  geography,  as  the  defcriptioR 
of  a  particular  country  does  trom  that  of  the  whole  earth  } 
and  from  tnpogr.aphy,  the  d^fcription  of  a  country  d li- 
fers from  that  ut  a  town  or  diftriit.  Sec  the  articles  Glo- 
CRAPHY  and  I  oi'OCRAPMir., 

CHOROIDES,  in  anMooy,  an  epithet  of  fevetal 
membranes,  which  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  their 

biood-vcffels  refemMc  the  chorion.    Sec  Chojuok. 

ChoROIDES  denotes  the  coaioi  the  eye  pUccd  imme- 
diatijy  under  the  fclerotica,  the  inferior  lamella  of  which 
is  called  tunica Ruyfcbians}  it  is  very  full  of  veiVcls,  ao^ 
coloured  black. 

Mr.  I.c  Cat,  in  his  Jcfcriptlon  of  the  p.irts  of  the  cytg 
maintains  Mat:o;\  opinion  of  the  choroid  coat,  and  not 
the  retina,  beinj^  tliL  immediate  orp^m  01  vifuin.  1  he 
retina^  according  10  him,  is  to  the  choioid,  what  tlic 
epidennis  is  to  the  flcin. 

CHonoiDEs  is  ufcd  for  a  portion  of  the  pia  mster.  fice 
the  article  Pta  Mateu. 

PA-xwj  Choroid £s  is  a  convolution  cft'.  L'  membranes 
of  the  brain,  confifling  of  an  afl'cniblage  ui  vcuii>  itfid  ar- 
teries. 

CHORO-FAVORITO,  in  <bf  Italian  011^.  aoho- 
rus  in  which  are  emplo^'ed  the  heft  voites  ap^  iaftra^ 

mcnts  to  fing  the  recitatives,  play  the  ritornellos,  &c.  It 
is  othei  wile  called  the  little  chorus,  «r  choro  recitantc. 

CHORUS,  in  dramatic  poetry,  one  or  more  perfons 
I  orc^fent  on  the  ftage  during  the  reprefentation,  and  fup- 
P  jfed  to  be  by-ibnders,  witboutany&sie  in  the  aaioa. 

Tr::  5  ■  i:i  if;  origin  was  no  more  than  a  finglc  chorus, 
whouoJ.  :U  iiAgc  Jone,  and  without  any  ailois,  fuj^^ing 
dithyrambics  or  hymns  :n  honour  of  Bacchus.  Thefpis, 
to  relieve  the  chorus,  added  ^n  aAor>  .who  rehearfed  the 
adventures  of  fonic  of  their  heroes ;  and  /Efchylus,  find- 
ing a  fingle  perfon  toodcv an  entertainmeac,  added  a  fe- 
cond, at  the  fame  timeieducing  the  Angiogof  the  chorus, 
to  make  moreroom for  the  recit-tioii.  But  whcnonce  tra- 
gedy began  to  be  formed,  the  recitative,  which  at  firft  wa* 
intended  only  as  an  acccflbry  part  to  give  the  chorus  a 
breaihing-tiine,  became  a  prinGipal  f^t  of  the  tragedy. 
At  length,  hoieever,  thechoras  beatqie  ififerted  and  in- 
corporated into  the  a£lion  :  foftietimes  it  was  to  fpeait, 
and  then  thck  chief,  whom  they  called  coryphjeus,  fpoke 
m  behalf  of  the  reft  ;  ti-e  Turing  was  performod  by  the 
whole  coinpsuiy.i  A>  that  when  the  coryphzus  iiruck  into 


a  foiig,  the  chorus  immediately  joined  him. 

Die  chorus  fometimcs  alfo  joined  the  aBtan  in  the 
couffc  of  the  reprefentation,  with  their  plaints  ami  la- 
mentations, on  .iccoun:  of  any  unhappy  accidents  that 
befel  them  ;  but  the  proper  function,  and  that  for  which 
it  feemcd  chiefly  retained,  was  to  fhcw  the  intervals  of 
the  aas :  while  the  adors  were  behind  the  fceoes,  the 
chcnis  cnsJged  the  fpedVators ;  their  fongs  ufuallyturned 
on  what  wai  ejihibitcd,  and  were  not  to  cnrt  iin  any 
thill?  but  what  was  fuited  to  the  fubjedl,  ai-u  hud  a  na- 
turaf conncaion  with  it;  fo  that  the  churiis  concurred 
with  the  actors  for  advancing  the  a&ion.  In  the  modaa 
tragedies  the  chorus  is  laid  afide,  and  the  fiddles  fnpply  its 
place.    Mr.  Daci.  r  lu.ok",  on  this  retrenchment  as  of  ill 
conlcqucnce,  and  thmki  it  rob^  tragedy  of  a  great  part  of 
itsluftrc  ;  be  therefore  judges  it  neccff.iry  to  rc-cftablslh 
it,  not  only  on  acccMint  of  the  regularity  of  the  Ijiece,  but 
alio  to  corrcS,  by  prudent  and  virtuous  refleQionSt  any 
extravagancies  that  might  fall  from  the  motttbs  of  tbc 
aifior  ;,  when  under  any  violent  pafEon. 

Mr.  D.icirr  ubtcrvtd  alfo,  that  tli'--ie  was  a  chorus,  or 
grcx,  in  the  anucut  comedy  ;  but  this  i»  fupprcikd  in  the 
new  comedy,  becaufc  it  was  ufcd  to  reprove  vices  by  at- 
tackin<»  particular  perfons  ;  as  the  chorus  of  the  tragedy 
was  laid  afide  to  give  the  greater  probability  to  thofe kiMl 
of  intri<^iit?s  which  require  v:1:- 

Chorus,  in  muOc,  is  wacn,  at  certain  periods  of  » 
fong,  the  whole  company  are  to  join  the  fingets  in  «• 
peating  cerwin  couplets  or  veffels. 

The  srai4  chorus  is  ofun  placed  in  Italian  muftc, 
inftead  of  luttit  or  4k  t^U«,  which  mean  the  «an4 
2  ,  cbontsa. 
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chorus.  When  iftcr  dienis  we  meet  widi  t',  or  prim«t 
wc  niuft  underftand  thjt  it  is  to  be  played  in  the  hrtt 
chorus  i  if  2%  ll'i  or  Jtandi^  in  the  {ccond ;  ajici,  con- 
feqiiencly>  that  tht  oompofition  it  for  eigbc  tdccs  or  dtf> 
ferent  pam. 

CHOSE,  in  the  common  W,  is  iifed  with  varibus 

epithets :  as, 

Chose  .Iclian  li  an  mcorporcjl  thin^,  and  only  a 
fieht,  as  an  annuity,  bond,  covtnanf,  an  i  generally 
iilT  caudcs  of  fuit,  for  any  duty  or  wrong,  arc  accounted 
ebofe*  in  aAion. 

Chofes  in  a£tion  may  be  alfo  called  chofes  infufpcnce, 
as  having  no  real  exHtrncc,  and  not  being  properly  in 
our  [lolTcflion. 

Chose  Local  is  any  thing  thatu  annexed  to  a  place, 
fuch  as  a  mtll»  Itc. 

CHo«tTRAH>rroftY»foiBetbmgaiove9ible,and  which 
mty  be  ttken  away,  or  carried  from  place  to  ptice. 

CHOUAN,  ill  commerce,  the  Levant  name  fi)r  the 
feed  of  a  fpccie*  of  lantotina,  known  among  us  by  that  ot 
carmine  •  feed,  from  lit  being  often  ufed  in  tSe  piepantioo 
of  that  dnw. 

CHOUuH,  or  ComwisH  Chovoh*  in  ornithology, 

a  fpecics  of  corpus,  nthenvire  called  cocacitt.  Scethcar- 
ticiesiCoRvuS  and  Coracias. 

CHRISM,  ytiJfx-L,  oil  coniccratcd  by  the  hifhop,  and 
ufed  in  the  Romilh  and  Greek  churches  in  the  admini- 
fttatton  of  baptirm,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  cx> 
tfcme  un£lIon. 

CHftisM-FENce,  a  tribute  anciently  paid  tothebifliop 
by  the  pan(h  clergy  for  their  chrifni,confecratcd  at  Eaftcr 
tor  the  enluing  year :  this  w  i$  afterwards  condciiiiied  as 
iimonaical. 

CHRIST,  Xfir^,  an  appellation  ufually  given  to  mir 
Saviour,  anrwennj^  exaAly  to  the  Hebrew  Meffiah,  and 

fignifving  one  that  is  anointed.    Si-e  MrfsiAH. 

Order  tfCHUMTt  a  military  order,  founded  by  Dio- 
nyfius  J.  king  of  Ponvgal,  10  animate  hit  noblei  agaiuft 
the  Moon. 

The  arma  of  thia  order  are  gnlesj  a  patriarchal  crofs, 

chart^iid  with  another  crofs  argent  :  they  had  their  reli- 
deacc  .u  tirll  at  Caltromarin,  afterward  they  removed  to 
the  city  of  I  homnr,  .l^  being  nearer  to  dw  Moors  of  AQp 
daJufia  and  Lftrcmadura. 

Christ  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order  in  Livonia, 
inftituted  in  1205,  by  Alben  bilfaop  oi*  Rial  The  end 
of  this  inftitutton  was  to  defend  the  new  CnrtKiam,  who 

were  comertcd  every  day  in  Livonia,  but  were  pcrfccutcd 
by  the  ficathiiii.  'l  iuv  wore  on  their  cloaks  a  fword 
with  a  crof^  ovc,  :r,  w h /iice they  wcttt tlfit deiuminated 
£fottaera  of  the  Sword. 

CHRIST-Titoair,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  pa- 
liurus,  a  frcci'''^  of  rhamnus.    Sec  the  iirticto  Rhamnus. 

CHRIj  I  LNING,  dcnous  the  f^aic  with  baptilnu  Stc 
the  artic'c  Baptjsm. 

CHRISTIAN,  in  a  general  fcnrc,  fomething  belong- 
ing to  Chrift. 

Christian  RtLu;ioN',th:itinflituted  by  JcfusChriit. 

If  we  examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  religion 
itl'rlt  wl'.ich  WAS  t.iu^iit  by  ChriU,  and  by  the  aj><jltl(->  in 
his  name,  we  ihaii  find  it  to  be  wonhyof  God.  k  rc- 
taineth  all  the  excel  Icndct  of  the  Old  Tciiamcnt  revela- 
tion \  for  our  Saviour  came  not  to  deftroy  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  and  carry  thelcheme  of  rdt« 
i;ioii  the  re  laid  (!(.u'ii  t.«  a  Hill  higher  degree  of  excellency. 
'I'he  idea  given  u»  tii  God,  of  his  incomparable  pcrfcc- 
tionit,  and  of  his  governing  providence,  as  extending  to 
ail  bis  creatures,  particularly  towards  mankind,  in  the 
nobl^  that  can  be  conceived,  and  the  mnft  proper  to 
produce  worthy  afTcflior!';  and  difpofitions  tow.irdt.  him. 
Great  care  is  cfpecullv  (.iWni  to  iiilhvict  vis  to  lurni 
notions  ot  God's  illuliriovis  inonl  cvvcllciicie*,  df  hij 
wifdu^n,  his  faithfulncfs  and  truth,  hi;*  impartial  juiliee, 
:uid  righteoufnefs,  and  ipotlef*  purity  ;  but,  above  all,  of 
hi»  goodaeCi  and  love  to  mankind,  of  which  the  gofpel 
coataint  and  exhibits  the  moft  glorious  and  atrraAtve 
iJIfcoverics  ai  d  di:[]!.iysthat  were  ever  made  to  the  world. 
The  exceeding  riches  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy  arc 
reprcfcnted  in  (he  moW  engaging  manner.  Pardon  and 
latvation  are  freely  offered  upon  the  moft  gracious  x^rw.'-  \  ( 
the  very  diief  of  finnert  are  invited,  and  the  ihc  1:^11!  ; 
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poltUe  aflunnces  given  of  God's  read  ncfs  to  rtceivt 
them  upon  their  finccre  rc|>ciitancc  and  refurmation  ■ 
and  at  the  fame  time,  to  prevent  an  abufc  of  this,  the  om^ 
ftriking  repcefcntations  are  made  of  God's  jufl  wrath  and 
difpiealure,  agpinft  tbofe  that  obfttnately  go  on  in  pre. 
fumptuous  fin  and  difebedience.  It  is  efpecially  the 
glory  of  the  -  fprl,  thji  the  gre.-.t  reslities  cf  an  nziStta 
eternal  worlu  «rc  there  fei  in  the  mQi\  clear  and  open 
light  i  there  arc  clearer  difcoveries  made,  andfarftronm 
alTurances  given,  of  that  future  life  and  iaunoftaliiy,  ifim 
were  ever  given  to  mankind  before. 

As  to  the  precepts  of  Chriftianitv,  they  are  unquefllon- 
ably  holy  and  excellent.  The  parcft  morality  u  taught 
in  all  its  juft  and  noble  extent,  as  tiicmg  in  the  wbgle 
of  our  duty  towards  God,  our  neighbours,  and  ourfelvci. 

As  to  piety  towards  God,  the  idea  there  given  of  it  ii 
venerable,  amiable,  and  engagiiw }  we  are  n^xuni  10 
fear  God,  but  it  is  not  with  a  fervtle  horror,  fuch  as  fuper- 
ftition  infpirrs,  but  with  a  filial  rcvc-^cnte.  We  atedi. 
rccted  and  encouraged  to  addrcfs  ourfclves  to  him  at  o«r 
heavenlv  Father  throuah  Jefut  Cblift  the  fon  of  his  low^ 
and  in  his  name  to  offer  up  our  ptnyew  and  praiib,  gat 
confefSoniand  thanktgtv.ngs  with  theprofeundeftba- 
mility  becoming  creatures  deeply  fenfiblc  of  their  owa 
uflworthinefs,  and  yet  with  an  ingenuous  aaince,  tune, 
and  joy.  We  are  to  yield  the  moft  unrcferved  fuboilbn 
to  God  as  our  fovcreign  Lord,  our  moft  wife  and  nackm 
governor,  and  mofl  righteous  benefa^r ;  tO  rcmn  onr- 
reive*  to  his  difpofal,  and  acquiefce  in  his  providenciil 
difpenfations,  as  being  perfuaded  that  he  ordemh  ill 
things  really  for  the  hell;  to  walk  continuallv  aj  in  hii 
fight,  and  with  regard  to  his  approbation,  letting  hioibe- 
fore  us  as  our  great  a!l-(cein^  witnefs  and  judge,  ear 
ciiiefeft  good  and  highcft  cod.  Above  all,  we  are  re- 
quired to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  x:A 
mind,  and  ftrengih,  to  Hiew  that  we  \o\c  V.m  by 
keeptn<^  his  comiuijidmentj,  by  a fpi ring  after  a  confer- 
[  niity  to  him  in  his  imitablc  perfections,  and  by  endeavour- 
ing,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  elorify  him  in  the  amid. 
As  to  the  external  worfhtp  of  God,  according  to  the  idn 
given  of  it  in  the  NewTd^amenr,  it  is  pure  and  fp;'::til, 
and  hath  a  noble  fimplicity  in  if.  The  numcrc;;?  ntti 
of  the  Mofaical  difpenfation,  which-  th  ;  ch  wifely  luitd 
to  that  time  arul  fVate,  were  marks  of  the  impcrfecticn  of 
that  oeconomy,  are  now  abolifhed.  The  ordinancaof 
Cbrifttanity,aa  prefcribcd  in  the  goffie],  are  few  in  nuio- 
ber,  eafy  of  obwrvation,  and  oelole  in  their  uk  and  %• 
iiificancy. 

Not  only  doth  Chriflianity  give  the  mofV  excellent  di- 
regions  as  to  the  duty  we  more  immediately  owe  to  God, 
but  a  mighty  ftrela  is  there  laid  upon  dl  focial  duties  ud 
fociat  virtues,  which  it  hath  a  manifeft  tendency  to  pro- 
mote and  improve.  The  conrtant  exrrcife  of  jul'icc,  and 
righteoufnefs,  and  fidelity,  is  moft  cxprclily  cnjoitwd: 
the  r'  l  l(  r  ng  to  all  their  dues,  and  a  diligent  difchitge 
of  the  duties  of  our  feveral  Nations  and  relatiom,  is  bottoi 
upon  us,  not  merely  by  civil  confideratroos,  but  as  a  ae- 
ceiTary  part  of  religion.  But  what  ought  efpecially  to  re- 
commend Chriftianity  is,  that  a  true  and  extenfis't  bcnt- 
volencc  is  there  earned  to  the  nobicft  httL:ht  ,  it 
tircQgtlicns  the  natural  ties  of  humanity,  and  adds  ether 
facred  and  moll  engaging  tjea  to  bind  us'flill  more  fironjiy 
to  one  another.  tVe  are  laaght  to  love  our  neKhboan 
as  ourfelves,  to  rejfiice  in  their  hsppinefs,  and  endetmwi 
to  promote  it  ;  to  do  good  to  ..11  as  tar  as  wc  hsver,pnf. 
tunity  ;  yea,  even  to  extend  our  benevolence  10  our  cnf- 
mics  themfelves,  and  to  thofe  that  have  injured  us ;  and 
to  be  ready  to  render  good  finr  evil,  and  ovcrcotne  evil 
with  good.    It  tends  to  difcoumenance  and  fupprefs  that 


malice  .mJ  envy,  h.itred  .ind  revenue,  thofc  boiftcrxius 
ariL'ry  judiori'-,  and  m;ilcvolcnt  aftiCtions  and  Jilpjfitioaf, 
whu  11  have  done  \o  much  mili.hicf  in  the  world, 

As  to  the  exercifc  of  Iclf-govcrnment,  Chiirtianity  is 
manifeltlydefignedtoimpravcand  perfeA  human  nature. 
It  teaches  us  not  only  to  tcpulate  the  outwant  adiots, 
but  the  inward  affeAioos  ana  difpofitions  of  the  foul ;  i* 
labour  after  rcjl  puiiiy  of  heart,  iimplicitv  a.id  ecdIy^r.■ 
cetiiy,  as  that  without  which  no  outw  ird  appearance; 
be  pfofing  in.the  firiit  of  God.  It  ittikei  at  the  i 
all  our  dilorders  ami  corruptions,  by  obliging  us  tocorrci 
and  regulate  thai  inordinate  fiilf-lov^  inxA  caHfo  <n  <" 
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center  all  our  views  in  ourfclvcs.  In  our  own  p^cifmr,  or ! 
^lorv,  or  intcrcft,  and      inftruiling  us  to  moi  tily  Mid 
tub(iuc  our  fenfual  appetites  and  incltnations.    It  is  de- 
figaed  to  afiert  the  dominion  of  the  rational  and  moral 
powers  over  the  infertol*  part  of  our  njlture,  of  the  fpirit 

over  the  flcfh,  w-Vii-h  n1r;nc  c.n  l:iy  n  juft  fuuildation  for 
that  moral  liberty,  ih^c  a^.i^uiuty  of  mind,  which  it 
is  tht  defign  of  ull  true  philofophy  to  procure  and  clta- 
bliOi.  And  wrhcreas  a  too  great  love  of  the  world,  and 
its  enjoyments,  its  riches,  honours,  or  pleafurcs,  is  the 
(burce  of  numberlefs  difordcrs  in  human  life,  and  turns 
us  aftray  in  our  whole  courfc,  it  tcacheth  us  to  rc£lify 
our  falfe  opinions  of  thcfc  thing's,  and  not  to  feck  happi- 
aefs  in  them,  but  to  fct  uur  aiiections  principally  on 
things  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  nature,  things  ccleftial 
md  eternal.  And  with  regard  to  tbe  evils  Sm  prdfent 
life  and  world*  it  tendeth  to  infpire  us  widt  the  nobkft 
fortitude,  and  to  render  us  fuperior  to  fho!c  evils,  as  bcin;* 
perfuaded  that  God  will  caufc  ilicm  to  woik  together  for 
<>ur  good,  and  will  over-rule  them  to  our  greater  happi- 
nefii.  It  provideth  the  beft  remedy,  both  againft  our 
cares  and  fears,  efpecially  agiiinft  the  Aar  of  death  itfelf. 

CHRISTIANS,  thofe  who  proff  fs  to  believe  and  prac- 
tife  the  Chrit^ian  religion,  and  are  bnpttxed  in  the  name 
flf  Jcfus  Chri/t. 

Christians  af  St.  Jchny  a  fc^  of  Chriftians  very  nu- 
roeroiis  in  Balfara,  and  tl)c  neighbouring  towns:  they 
formerly  inhabited  along  the  river  Jor«un,  where  St. 
John  baptized,  and  It  was  from  thence  they  had  their 
name,  'I  hcy  hold  an  annivcrfary  feaft  of  five  days, 
during  which  they  all  go  to  the  biAiop,  who  baptizes 
them  with  the  faipciiln  of  St.  John.  Their  baptifm  is 
alfo  perforMed  on  vmn,  and  that  only  on  Sundays  i  they 
have  no  notion  of  the  diird  perfon  in  the  Trinity,  nor 
have  they  any  canonical  book,  but  abund,ince  full  of 
charms,  &c.  Their  bithoprics  defcend  by  inheritance, 
as  our  eftatei  do^  though  they  have  the  ceremonjr  of  an 
clefiion. 

CmiisTi  AKs  ef  St.  Thmaty  a  fort  of  Chriftiani  in  a 

peninfula  of  India,  on  tliis  fide  of  the  gulf :  they  inhabit 
chiefly  at  Cranganor,  and  the  neighhmirinf^  country  : 
theft;  ;idmit  of  no  images,  and  receive  1  t  a  r  fs,  to 
which  they  pay  a  great  veneration.  Tliey  affirm  that  the 
fouls  of  the  faints  do  not  fee  God  till  after  the  day  of 
iudgment :  diey  acknowledge  but  three  faaraments»  vis. 
baptifm,  orders,  and  the  eucharift  :  they  make  no  ule  of 
holy  oils  in  the  admiriiflration  of  baptifm,  but  after  the 
ceremony  anoiiic  the  infant  wiih  an  un£tion  compofed  of 
oil  and  walnuts,  without  any  btutdiiiion.  In  the  cu- 
charift,  they  confccrate  with  little  cakes  made  of  oil  and 
;  and  inftead  of  wine,  make  ufe  of  water  in  which 
laifins  have  been  infufcd. 

CHRISTMAS,  a  feflival  of  the  Chriftian  church,  ob- 
fcrvcd  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  memory  of  the  na- 
tivity of  Jtl'us  Chrift. 

Whether  this  (eiUval  was  alw-ay!  obfcrved  on  the  a5th 
of  December,  isa  matter  of  doubt.  Dr.  Cave  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  firft  kept  by  the  Eaftcrn  church  in  January, 
and  confounded  with  tbi;  Kpi|'n..ny,  till,  receivin;^  better 
information  from  tlic  VV'cllcrn  churches,  they  changed  it 
Co  chat  day.  St.  Chryfodom  affirm},  that  it  was  not  above 
ten  years  nnce  Chrilhnas  began  to  be  cdebrated  in  the 
church  of  Anttoch  upon  that  day  :  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus  reckons,  from  the  birth  of  ChrifT  to  the  death  of 
CTommodus,  exactly  one  hundred  ;irul  ninety  foui  years, 
one  month,  and  ihiiteen  days  ;  wliich  time,  being  taken 
according  to  the  Egyptian  account,  and  reduced  to  the 
Julian  or  Gregorian  ftile,  makes  die  bifth  of  Chrift  fall 
on  the  SStb  or  a6tb  of  December ;  yet,  notwithdanding 
this,  the  fame  father  tells  us,  that  there  were  fome  who 
morecuriouny  fearchine  after  the  year  and  day  of  Chriif's 
nativity,  affixed  the  latter  to  the  25th  of  the  month 
Paihcn.  Now  in  that  year  in  which  Chrift  was  born,  the 
naontb  coounenced  the  aoch  of  April  {  fo  that  ac- 
cording to  this  computation,  Chrtft  was  bom  on  the  t6th 
of  May.  Hence  wc  may  fee  how  little  certainty  there  is 
in  this  matter,  fmce  fo  foon  after  the  event,  the  learned 
were  div  ided  in  opini<ni  concerning  it.  As  to  the  anti- 
4|uity  of  this  fcftital,  the  firft  footfieps  We  iind  of  it  were 
in  the  fecond  centttiy,  about  tbe  time  of  the  cnpcior 
CMnmocui* 
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CiiRlsTMAf-RosE,  in  botany,  a  name  fometirtles 
given  [o  a  fpccics  of  black  bfilebore.    Sec  the  arcicld 

Hhl.LFBORE. 

CHRISTOLYTE,  in  chureh-hiHoiy,  a  fed  of  Chrift 
tian  heieties,  who  maintaiti»d  that  Qirift  defended  iiMO 

h-:!!,  body  and  fnul,  and  that  he  left  both  therCf  afeending 
ijit'>  hea\en  with  his  divinity  alone. 

CHRJSTOMACHI,  an  appellation  given  to  all  here- 
tics, who  deny  Chriil's  divinity,  or  maintain  heterodox 
opinions  concerning  his  incarnation. 

CHRISTOPHORI  AN  A,  chrlftopher-herb,  in  botaiiyi 
a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Linncus  aAa:a  rthe  flower 
of  which  rofaccoiiH,  confiilinr,  of  four  peiais  :  the 
fruit  IS  a  roundiHl,  oval,  unilocular  berry,  containing  a 
number  of  fcmi- circular  feeds,  dilpofed  in  adoubleroWf 
with  their  ftrautht  lidea  towards  each  other; 

CHROASTACES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  peU 
lucid  gems,  comiuchcndlng  all  thofe  of  variable  colour;., 
as  viewed  in  difterent  lights  ;  of  which  kind  are  the  opal 

and  the  aftcria,  or  oculus  cati.  See  tiie  aitides  OrAi 
and  AsTKRiA. 

CHROMA^  in  muftc,  a  note  or  chaiader  of  ttme^ 
ufually  termed  a  ^vcr.  Sde  the  artidea  Charactcii 

and  Quaver. 

Chroma  is  alfo  a  graceful  way  of  fiflg^lg,  OT  playing 
with  quavers  and  trilloes. 

CHROMATIC,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  the  fetJond  <A 
the  three  kinds  into  which  the  confonaiit  ihtervals  wei6 
fubdivided  into  their  ccutcinnous  parts.  The  other  two 
kind;  are  enharmonic  and  diatohib.  See  the artidca EKf 

HARMONIC,  &C. 

The  chromatic  abounds  in  femitones :  it  had  its  nam6 
by  reafon  the  Greeks  marked  it  with  the  chara&er  of  co> 
lour,  i^hlch  they  call  x^ia-l  ;  or,  as  P.  Parran  fays,  be> 

caufc  it  is  the  medium  between  the  other  twoj  a.-!  '.olouf' 
is  between  black  ai>tl  white;  or  becaufe  the  chnunatic 
kind  varies,  and  embe'lifhes  thcdiatotiic  by  its  femitones, 
which  have  the  fame  in  muTic,  as  the  variety  of 

colours  have  in  paihting. 

Chromatic,  in  painting,  a  term  ufcd  to  fignify  the 
colouririg,  which  makes  the  third  part  in  the  art  of  [Mint.* 

CHRONIC,  or  Chronical,  among  phyficians,  an 
appellation  given  to  difeafes  that  continue  a  long  time,  ill 
oontradiftinaion  to  tholii  that  foon  terminate,  and  are 
called  acute. 

If  health  confifts  in  a  free  and  uninterrupted  circula,* 
tion  of  the  vital  juices  through  the  vciTel},  and  a  difeafe 
in  an  interruption  of  this  circulation,  we  may  conceive 
that  an  acute  diflcmper  arifes  when  many  and  extenfive 
cbftraAions  occupy  a  great  number  of  the  velleli  all  of  a 
fudden  ;  for  then  the  ufual  quantity  of  blood  is  impelled 
through  a  fmallcr  fpace,  and  returns  fooner  to  the  heart : 
in  confequencc  of  this,  the  coniraflions  of  the  heart  are 
more  frequent,  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  juices  is 

Sreatef,  the  reciprocal  anion  between  the  folids  and 
uids  is  increafcd,  and  of  courfc  the  heat  ot'  the  body. 
But  when  obftru£lions  are  formed  by  degrees,  and  by 
little  at  a  time,  however  extenfive  they  may  become  uN 
timatclv,  no  fuch  fudden  alteration  is  induced  but  the 
vital  powers,  perhaps,  by  difcharging  out  of  the  bod^  a 
portion  of  the  fuperfluous  juice«,fiad  a  way  of  prefcrvmg 
the  eqallibrlum  betwixt  the  folids  and  fluids,  and  of 
adapting  the  circulating  fluids  to  the  capacity  of  the  per- 
vious vcfTels,  without  raifing  a  degree  of  fever  fufllcicnt 
to  impart  the  name  of  acute  to  the  diforder.  Chronical 
difeafes  then  may  be  faid  to  be  produced  in  the  body  by 
fome  peccancy  in  the  iuiccs,  cither  contradcd  infenfibly 
and  by  degrees,  or  elle  left  by  (dme  acute  di^mper  ill 
cured. 

CHRONICLE,  yjePiKie,  ill  matters  of  literature,  a 
fpecies  or  kind  of  hillory,  diOx>fed  according  to  tbe  order 
of  time,  and  agreeing  in  miHl  fdpeftt  widi  annals.  See 
the  article  AHNALa. 

The  woid  chronicTe  is  not^  become  tfbfolete,  being 
fcldom  ufcd  except  in  fpenkin^:  "f  the  old  Knglifh  hifto* 
ries,  as  Stow's  Chronicle,  Hoiinftiead's  Chronicle,  &c. 

Beoh  s/Chronicles,  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  two 
facred  books,  called  by  the  Greeks,  parairpmenat  <vcf«Asf 
<7ajxir«i  that  ii>  Rinaint,  additions,  or  fupptcnwiiti^  as 
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eonttining  muj  ctmtmftuicet  omitted  in  the  other  hlC- 
tbrkal  bi^Ica. 
In  dfcA,  the  luuralipomeni,  or  chronicles,  are  an 

abridgement  of  facrcd  hiftory  to  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babvlomfh  captivity.    The  firft  book  traces  the 

fcnealogiet  or  the  I(r.n.Iitcs  from  Adam,  defcribcs  ihc 
eath  ot'  king  baul,  and  gives  a  brief  but  accurate  ac- 
count of  king  David's  reign.  The  fecond  as  faithfully 
traces  the  progrcfs  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju<iah»  itt  various 
revolutions,  its  periods  under  king  Zedekiah,  and  the 
rtfti-ration  of  tlic.Iews  by  Cyrus. 

CHRUNOGRAM»  xP»r»>P«W«*»  » 
wit,  confiftiiig  in  tbb,  that  a  certain  date  or  epochs  is 
cxpralledbyiiitnMiiI  kttenofoiMorinoreverres:  fuch 
ii  thtt  which  makei  the  noHOor  a  ncda)  finick  hy  Guf- 

tavus  Adolphu5,  in  163a: 

'      ChrlftVs  DVX,  ergo  trIVXTphV,. 

Such  atfo  are  the  tiro  following  verfe9»  made  on  the 
dokeof  Weymir,  od  taking  Brifie*  in  1638: 

In  VICto  forth  CLCIDIt  HrxlsxTs  AChlLLI, 
iVngltVr  k  tantu  Dlgtia  pVeLLa  Vlro. 

CHRONOLOGY,  the  art  of  computing  time,  in 
oriicr  to  determine,  with  accoracj,  the  cventt  mentioned 
in  hiftory. 

The  word  is  formed  frem  the  Gneki  Xl*>^*  **"*>^ 

and  Kty&'y  a  difcourfe. 

Chronology  has  been  juftly  called  the  fool  of  hiftory  j 
for  without  chroiiolojiy  hilt'jry  ii  lifelcfs,  jnJ  no  better 
than  a  dead  body,  without  I'cnlc  or  undenlanding :  and 
unlcfs  the  times  of  hiftorical  narrations  are  infome  mca- 
iure  arcertaioed,  hiOory  will  be  very  little  preferable  to 
romance.  We  fay  in  fomc  nteafure,  becaufe  it  is  fome 
tliiici  impolTibIs  to  fix  the  a:ras  or  cpochas  of  traiifjiT*'  i 
with  certainty;  and  the  farther  wc  gy  luck  iiuo  anti- 
quity, the  greater  will  this  uncertainty  be. 

It  is  thucfore  no  wonder  that  men  of  learning  have 
applied  themfelves  principally  to  the  chronology  of  the 
earl ieft  times.  JVl.  Foiitentllc,  in  his  Panegyric  on  M. 
Bianchini,  compares  the  firll  times  to  a  vaft  ruinated 
pah>.c,  the  matcri.ils  of  which  lie  all  togctlicr  in  con- 
fufion,  and  a  great  prt  of  them  deftroved.  The  more 
thelie  materials  are  deficient,  fo  much  the  more  room  is 
chere  to  form  different  ^ani,  which  have  no  coricfpond- 
ence,  out  of  thofe  which  remain.  Such  is  the  ftate  of 
ancient  hiflorv.  licnjcs,  matt  tials  .ire  not  onl^  want- 
ing on  account  of  the  vatt  number  of  books  which  have 
been  loft,  bat  tlwfe  whidi  lemaia  fteqnently  conttadift 
each  other. 

We  muff  therefore  either  reconcile  thefir,  or  reibfve 

to  n l  ike  .1  choice  of  what  wc  think  probable  -,  which, 
however,  muft  always  bt  fuljiC^tcd  ul'  being  arliuaiy. 
All  the  chronological  enquiries,  bithcrtu  made,  are  more 
lOr  lefa  fuccefsful  combinatioiu  of  thcTc  indigeftcd  ma- 
terials; and  who  can  be  allured  the  number  of  OMnbi- 
nations  iscxhauflcd?  Are  not  new  fyftems  of  chronology 
pub'.ifhcd  every  day  ?  Moreri,  in  his  Dictionary,  tells  us, 
thtrc  arc  fevcnty  dilFcrcni  opiulon^  conccrnnig  the  chro- 
nology (rom  t)tu  beginning  of  the  world  to  out  Saviour  ; 
wc  Inall  content  ourfclvcs  with  mentioning  the  mod 
celebrated  authors.  Julius  Africanus,  Dionvfius  the 
younger,  Eufcbius,  St.  Cyril,  Bede,  Scaliger,  Petavius, 
Ufher,  Marfham,  Vuilius,  Pagi,  Pcy.ron,  M.  I>efvig. 
notes,  Mr.  1' reret,  Jackfon,  and  Sir  liaac  Newton:  ii- 
luftrioua  names  I  How  difficult  is  the  ancient  chronology, 
finee,  after  dK  laboun  of  fo  many  eminent  men,  we 
feem  rather  to  have  feen,  dian  cleared  up,  the  obfcurity 
cf  it.  It  is  a  kiaJ  uf  Iinnicnfc  pcrfpeifl; ve,  and  out  of 
Aght ;  the  bottom  being  intcrlperrcd  with  thick  clouds, 
through  the  intervals  of  wbicb  feoM  glimmcringa  of 
lig|bt  a^iear. 

If  it  only  related  to  fomc  particular  events,  we  fbould 
not  be  furprized  at  the  difagrccment  between  thefe  great 
men ;  but  the  points  in  queftion  are  concerning  the 
molt  remarkable  events  in  hiftory,  both  factcJ  iinJ  pro- 
fane; namely,  the  number  of  years  fince  the  creation; 
the  dilHndion  between  the  facrcJ  and  civil  years  amon|; 
the  Jews;  tbefojourning  of  the  Ifraelitcs  in  ^gypt;  the 
chronology  of  the  judges  and  kings  of  Juda  and  IfracI ; 
the  bqEpwoing  of  the  yean  of  the  captivity,  and  of  Da* 
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nicl's  fcvcnly  weeks ;  the  hiflorv  of  Judith  and  Efij, 
the  birth,  inifllon,  and  death  of  the  Mefiab,  tk' 
origin  of  the  CUincCe  empire;  the  dynamics  of  jEer  * 
tbcC|iochaof  the  reign  of  Sefoftris ;  the  beginnitinw] 
end  of  the  AITyriin  empire ;  the  chronology  of  the  kin 
of  Babylon  and  Media;  of  the  fucccflbrs  of  Alcxiad^ 
Uc.  not  to  mention  the  fabulous  and  heroic  ages,  where' 
in  the  difficulties  are  ftill  more  numerous,  u  theAbti 
Artigni  has  nvcll  obfervcd,  in  hia  Memoir  cor.c;;n,:i. 
Literature  and  Hillory.  Whence  the  judicioti)  iutli«' 
q-jort-c!,  coni.luJi.5  i*  :  -<  "'Isto  fct  about rccoiKilini 
the  ol J  fyftcnu,  or  licvil'.ng  luxv  i  a  is  fuScicat,  jan^^ 
to  pitLh  upon  one,  and  Hick  to  it;  and  this  onaitB 
fccins  to  coincide  with  that  of  other  learned  men,  whou 
we  have  confulted  on  this  oecafion.   As,  for  example 
take  Uftier's  fyftcm,  which  is  at  prefcnt  in  grtai  nl 
pute,  or  that  of  Petavius,  in  his  Rationarium  Tenuo! 
rum.    In  writing  ancient  hitlary,  we  are  tomtntiln 
whofe  chronology  we  fuiiow,  for  fear  of  leading  out 
rnadert  into  an  error ;  for,  according  to  fomc  authors, 
there  are*  from  the  beginning  of  the  wotld  to  the  Chnf. 
tianwra,  but  3740  years ;  according  to  others,  6931. 
which  makes  a  dift'erencc  of  3194  ycjrs.  * 
It  ficms  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  to  aientioa  <| 
large,  the  various  fencimenis  of  chronologers,  oreom^ 
rate  the  {Hroof*  they  bring  in  fupport  of  their  difatnt 
optnioRi;  the  reader  will  do  well  to  apply  to  theii  ^if. 
fcrcnt  work*.      The   following  are  the  moft  hnxus 
opinions  concerning  the  age  of  the  world,  from  the  on- 
tioa  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

According  to  th«  Vulgate, 

Ulher  ■  —  —  400f 
Scaliger  —  —  »  J^cq 
jBtivlua  3,g; 

Riccioli       —   —  —    —   —  4tS^ 

According  to  the  Scptuagint, 

Ttm, 

FiircMus      ■■  ■—      ■  5M0 
The  Alphonrine  Tables       .i  6034 
Riccioli   ,  — »      —      «  5634 
Jackfon      —      —        —  5426 
The  birth  of  Chrift  is  very  much  difputcd:  aidiM 
vary*  even  in  thi»  point,  feven  or  eight  years.  But,  &«« 
that  time,  chronology  begins  to  be  much  more  certiir, 
by  the  number  of  monuments  wc  have  left,  and  the  dit- 
fcrences  we  meet  with  in  authors  being  wudi  ku  coa- 
fideraUc. 

According  to  Sir  ICuc  Kewton,  the  world  ii  aotfa 
old  by  five  hundred  year*  as  other  chroBologenkwe 

in.idc  it :  the  proofs  he  proJuccs  are  of  two  kinds. 

The  fuii  tuin  on  the  valu.itiua  of  gcncratitms.  The 
i^gyptians  reckoned  three  hundred  and  forty-ooe  pX' 
rations  from  Menea  to  Sethos,  and  acoouotedtbiccgme' 
rations  one  huodfcd  years.  Tlie  ancient  GnAs  icck* 
oned  forty  years  a  generation  :  in  which  Sir  Ifiic  thinh 
them  both  miftakcn.  It  i-,  tri;c,  three  orJ-.narv  gcnt- 
raiiL^i  nuy  be  coinputcJ  at  about  ore  hundrcJ  ir.i 
twenty  years,  but  generations  are  longer  tbaa  lOg^i 
becaufe  it  is  evident,  that  men  in  general  live  htgtl 
than  kioga  reign.  Accordit^  to  Sir  Ifaac,  cvciy  icipi 
one  with  another,  it  about  twenty  years  *  tkis  BC 
proves  from  confidcring  the  reij^t-.s  0;  the  kings  of  Etir* 
land,  trom  \V  iliiam  the  Conqueror  to  George  the  Fuk; 
from  the  reigns  of  the  uo.i  twenty-four,  the  feoad 
twenty-fouTi  and  fifteen  following  kingi  of  Fnac*» 
and  from  the  whole  fixty>three  taben  tofelhcr.  Tbi 
ancients,  therefore,  erred  in  their  calcillaiMMi»  bymV* 
puting  a  generation  at  fotty  ycurs. 

J  hc  ct.'icr  kind  of  his  arguments  is  yet  more  bo- 
gular,  and  drawn  from  aflronomy}  which  the  rtadct 
will  find  in  the  Di^ionary,  under  this  article. 

Upon  the  ftrength  of  thefc  two  ari;ijnirnr?,  talrtalO" 
gethcr.  Sir  Ifaac  concludes,  that  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  ought  tv  be  pl.tccJ  c^og  ycj:s  before  Ch-'ift, 
and  not  1400;  which  lellcns  tlie  age  of  the  worMaioid^ 
500  years. 

iM.>rcrct»  by  comparit^  and  confidcring  the  luAorf 
cf  knowa^  times,  apprebenda  Sir  IbMc  to  lie  uadcr  a 
roiftakt)  in  compuiiiig  cveiy  geneiatioii  of  kiap  u 
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ttn-cnty  yetrs.  He  find?,  on  the  contrary,  by  tiilTcrcnt 
calculatlCHUt  (hxt  t^'y  ought  to  be  reckoned  at  lead  at 
thirty  yean*  OTt  mhcff  beiwceH  thirty  and  forty.  He 
proves  hit  aflertion  by  the  24  generationt  from  Hugh 
Cupct  to  I.'j.vis  XV.  which  nuke  7-0  )cars,  or  32 
yc;irs  to  a  gtiicratiuis.  It  is  very  fingular,  ilu;  the  cal- 
culations of  Sir  Ifaac  and  M.  Krerct  fhould  Ixuli  he  right, 
an^  yet  the  rcfuU  be  diifcrcnt.  The  oiti^ercnce  antics 
frvin  hence  I  Sir  Ifaac  counts  by^  reigns;  M.  Kreret  by 
generations.  As  for  example,  Troin  Hugh  Capet  to 
Lewis  XV.  there  arc  only  24  generations,  but  32  reigns ; 
and  by  allowing  about  twenty  years  fcr  every  reign, 
and  abo\c  thirty  ior  every  generation,  it  luitows,  that, 
it'  Sir  Ifaac's  calculation  be  too  little,  M.  Frerct's  is  too 
oiuch>  Reigna  in  g^eral  muft  not  only  be  fborter  than 
generations,  Diitthegeneratiooa  of  kinp  mull  be  fliorter 
than  thofc  of  private  pcrlbn»(  becaufe  kings  are  mairied 
youDgcr. 

With  regard  to  the  aftronomical  proofs,  M.  Frcret 
obfcrvest  that  the  pofition  of  the  ftars  and  points  of  the 
equinox  is  by  no  meaos  cacaft,  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients ;  that  authors  of  the  fame  age  differ  very  much 
on  this  head.  It  ii  very  probable,  according  to  this 
learned  chronologid,  that  Mcton,  hy  jihicing  the  fum- 
mer  foliWce  in  the  eighth  degree  ot  Cancer,  rather  con- 
formed to  the  received  cptnion  of  hit  age,  than  the 
vatta  i  it  facing  the  comimn  citfton  amons  us  to  pl.icc 
tfae  vernal  equinox  in  the  firft  degree  of  Aries,  though 
its  fituation  has  long  been  far  from  it.  M.  Frrrct  cur- 
ruboratcs  this  conjecture  by  many  arguments,  the  pnii- 
cipal  of  which  arc  thefc  :  Achilles  Tatius  tells  us,  that 
feveral  aftronomen  placed  the  fummcr  folftice  in  the 
firft  degree  <^  Cancer,  others  the  8tb,  others  the  i  cth ; 
EuSemon  made  an  obfcrvation  of  the  folftice  wi  th  Me- 
lon, and  EuScmon  placed  the  autumnal  equinox  in  the 
firft  t!cf?rcc  of  Libra;  which  is  a  proof,  iayi  M.  I'lcrct, 
that  Mcton,  when  he  Axed  the  fummcr  iblllicc  in  the 
Idl  degree  of  Cancer,  fuhicribcd  to  the  popular  accepta- 
tion, not  to  truth.  To  follow  the  laws  of  the jpreccflion 
of  the  equino^ial  points,  the  equinox  muft  nave  been 
in  the  8th  degree  of  Aries  964  years  before  the  Chriftian 
teraj  and  this  is  much  about  the  time  that  the  calendar 
fallowed  by  Meton  muft  have  been  publithed.  Hippar- 
diua  i^aces  the  equinodial  poinu  at  fifteen  decree*  dif- 
tmce  from  that  of  Eudoxus ;  from  whence  tbcre  would 
Ibllow  the  difFcrcuce  of  an  inter\'al  of  ic8o  years  between 
Hipparchus  and  Kudoxus,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be 
maintained.  M.  Freret  to  thcfc  proofs  .^Jds  fi-vcr;il  oihei  s, 
but  too  long  for  us  to  inicrt*.  and  the  reader  would  do 
well  to  reaJSir  Ifaac's  fljort  anfwcr  to  thefc  remarks  of 
M.  Frcret,  publifhed  in  1726;  in  which  are  iiome  ar- 
ticles that  merit  the  greatcft  attention. 

Chr<)noIo;;y  is  not  confined  to  pad  times,  and  fixing 
ancient  cpccha's;  it  extends  itfelf  to  other  ufes,  parti- 
cularly in  the  (  hurch.  Ify  dw  help  of  this,  we  fix  the 
novcablc  fcaftsi  and  amoag  others,  that  of  Eafler; 
and  by  the  means  of  the  epa^h,  periods,  and  cycles, 
&c.  we  form  the  calendar.  0  ihjt  t'l--:  :\rc  irnp.Tly 
two  kinds  ot  chionology  ;  oiie  purely  liiiio,  ;>  ^,1,  i^jundcil 
on  {i£\i  tranfmiticd  to  us  bv  antiquity  ;  the  otlier  matiic- 
inatical  and  aftronomical,  which  tiettles  thedtiterent  epo- 
dia*a  by  calculations  and  obfervations,  and  fervcs  to  re- 
gulate the  fcafoiu  when  the  fieafis  of  the  church  ihould 
DC  celebrated. 

CHRONOMETER,  in  general,  denote:;  any  inftru- 
oient,  or  machine,  ufcd  in  meafuring  timc-i  fuch  arc  dials, 
clocka,  watdwa,  &c. 

The  tewnckioaometer,  however,  ia  generally  ufed  in 
a  more  limited  fenie,  for  a  kind  of  dock  fb  CMitrired  as 
to  mt.ifuie  a  fmall  portion  of  time  with  f^rciu  rx.i^locfs, 
even  to  the  fixtccnth  part  of  a  iecond  :  of  iuch  a  one 
there  is  a  dcfcription  in  Dcfaguliers's  Kxperimental  Phi- 
lofophy,  invented  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  George  Gra- 
ham ;  which  muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  ufe  nr  mea- 
furing  fmall  portions  of  time  in  aflrononiical  obfervations, 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  bodies,  the  velocity  of  running 
waters,  &c.  But  long  fpaccs  of  time  cannot  be  mcafcred 
by  it  with  fufficient  cxaftnets,  unlrfi  its  pendulum  be 
uudc  to  vibrate  in  a  cycloid  ;  becaufe,  cnherwife,  it 
j«  Jiabie  to  err  confiderably,  a;  all  cloclci  are  which 
kave  fflmrt  pcAduiaau  that  (vnag  m  large  arcbet  of  » 
circle. 


t      CtlRYSALI.S,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fi.  tc  of  rc.4  and 
t    feeminp  infcnfibility  winch  butterflies,  moths,  and  feveial 
r  mher  kind*  of  infcfis,  muft  pafs  through  before  they  ar- 
rive at  their  winged  or  moft  peified  ftaee.  See  Buttek- 

FLV. 

The  firft  ftate  of  thefc  animals  is  in  the  caterpillar  or 
reptile  form  :  then  they  pafs  into  the  chryfalis-ftatc» 
wherein  they  remain  immovcably  fixed  to  one  fpot,  and 
furrounded  with  a  cafe  or  covering,  which  Is  generally  of 
I  a_  cotlical  Sgure }  and,  laftly,  ahcr  fpcnding  the  ui'uaJ 
time  in  this  middle  ftate,  they  throw  oft"  the  external  cafe 
wherein  they  lay  imprifo.icd,  and  apRcar  in  their  moft- 
pcrfe<2  and  winged  form  of  butterliics,  or  flics.  See  Ca- 
terpillar. 

'I'hrough  the  whole  courfe  of  this  transformation,  the 
animal  remains  the  fame,  only  furrounded  with  di^erent 

cnvciin.r:, :  in  the  cj'.crjiillai  form,  it  is  a  kind  of  f(ctus, 
or  embryo,  wiapped  up  in  fcveral  coats,  the  limbs  of 
which  can  only  be  difcovered  by  the  aflillance  of  the  mi- 
crofcopc :  in  the  chryf^Uis  or  nymph>ibte,  it  acquires  a 
farther  degree  of  maturity  ;  and  then  ibe  limbs,  wings. 
Sic.  become  pcrfecity  dill inft ;  nnd  at  length  it  difentra'^cs 
itfclf,  and  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  adorned  with 
a  peculiar  kind  of  plumage:  in  this  Lft  ftate  the  two 
icxc&  copulate,  and  the  female  lays  her  egn  to  be  after* 
wards  hatched  into  caterpillars,  and  to  through  the 
like  chanees  with  tfae  parent-infei^. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  in  botany,  a  pen  us  of  plants, 
the  compound  flower  of  which  is  radiated,  the  proper 
hernjaphiodstc  one  of  the  funnel-form,  and  the  female 
Hgulated,  oblong,  and  tridentated.  There  is  no  pericar* 
pium  :  the  immutated  cup  contains,  in  tfae  faermaphro- 
ditc,  folitary,  oblong,  naked  feeds  {  in  the  female,  feed* 
very  liice  tbofc  of  the  hi.rmaphrodife. 

CHRYSOBALANUS,  in  botany,  a  pcnus  of  plants, 
the  fiowcr  of  which  confifts  of  five  ov.itcd,  plain,  patent 
petals  i  the  fruit  is  an  ovated  large  berry,  with  one  cell, 
containing  an  oyaied,  brittle,  wraikled  kemd,  with  five 
furrows. 

CHRYSOBERYL,  a  kind  of  beryl  with  a  tinaurc 
of  yellow.    See  Beryl. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of 
green  ochres.   Sec  Ochra. 

Chrysocolla  is  alfo  ufiMi  for  gum  ammoniac;.  Seo 
Ammoniac. 

CHRYSOCOMA,  or  Chrysocome,  goldylocks,  in 
botany,  a  genus  o;  plant?;,  the  compound  flower  of  which 
is  tubwlouj,  the  proper  (me  of  a  funitel-form,  with  a 
quiiiquihd  limb.  J  here  is  no  pericarpium,  but  the  cup 
fcarccly  immutated,  contains  folitary,  ovato*obiong, 
comprcfle<i.ieed$,  crowned  with  a  hairy  down. 

CHRYSOGONUM,  moth-mullein,  in  botany,  a  gc- 
nus  of  plants,  the  unlverfal  flower  of  which  is  radiated; 
the  proper  hermaphrodite  one  of  a  funnel- form  quinqui- 
dcntatcd  and  cre^  ;  the  female  one  plain,  oblong,  trun^ 
cated,aodtridenUted.  There  is  no  pericarpium  :  the  im< 
mutated  cup  contains  fiditaiy,  oliwerlb>oordated,  qua- 
drangular feeds  in  tlie  (eoale  i  the  hermaphrodites  prove 

aboi  rive. 

CFIRYSOLITK,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  gem  which  the 
ancients  knew  under  the  name  of  the  topaz {  and  the 
true  chryfolitc  of  the  ancients,  which  had  its  name  fran 
its  fine  gdd-yellow  colour,  is  now  univt:fa11y  called  lo« 
pa7,  by  modem  jewellers.    Sec  the  article  'lor  at.. 

The  chryfolitc  of  our  times  is  found  of  various  fi/.cs  : 
the  molt  common,  however,  when  purcil  and  moil  va- 
luable, is  about  the  fise  of  a  outmec.  it  is  of  various 
figures,  but  never  cduinnar,  or  in  the  figure  of  cryftal. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  in  rouadilh,  irregular,  pebble-like 
mades  ;  at  other  times  flat  and  oblong,  but  always  with 
a  rude  lurtacc.  Its  colour  is  a  pale  dead  green,  with  an 
admixture  of  ycliuw  ;  but  the  moft  ufual  tinge  is  the  co* 
lour  of  an  unripe  olive,  with  fomewhat  pf  a  bra^  yelloir* 
It  is  very  foft  in  comperifen  of  the  other  gem*,  and 'its 
fineft  pieces  does  not  exceed  chryftal  in  hardncfs.  Tt  is 
found  in  New  Spain,  and  in  fevcral  parts  of  Silefia  and 
Bohemia.  The  American  ones  are  greatly  fupcrior  to 
the  European,  but  are  ufually  fmall '  the  Bohemian  are 
very  large ;  and  fcwof  them  are  of  aclearoolottr,or  fn§ 
(torn  flaws. 

CHKYSotiTl-PASTK,  •  kiod  of  glafs  made  in  imiu- 

lifliii 
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tion  of  natural  chtyfoUte,  bjr  nixing  two  ounces  of  pre- 
pared chirftal  with  ten  ounces  of  m'-lead,  adding  twelve 

crai:is  or  crocus  martin  rr..u!e  with  vinec.ir  ;  and  then 
taking  the  whulc  foi  twcntj  -l-jur  huufs,  vr  longer,  iii  a 
wdl-luted  crurible. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM,  ftar-applc,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants*  the  flower  of  which  is  monopetaloui  and  cam- 
panulntcd,  with  tlie  limb  divided  Into  ten  fcgments,  al- 
icniatcly  rouiidifl)  ..nd  patulous,  and  narrow  and  tte£i : 
the  fiuit  is  a  fuV.ov.ucd  large  berry,  with  ooe  CcU,  con- 
taining thrrr  oflcoui  leedt. 

CHRYSOPRASUS,  OrCHRVSOPRASiu  ,  ihe  tenth 

of  the  precious  ttooea  meDCioned  in  the  Kcvdation*  at 
forroinT  the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerufalem. 

The  ;  .iryl'oprjfiu'  '5  a  fiyccit  s  of  pr:;fiu-.,  of  a  pak  Imt 
pure  grcca  culuui,  wah  &i\  admixtuie  ot  ycUuvv.  Sec 
rRAsii's. 

CHRYSOSPLENlUM«  gpldcn-(iuifra«,  in  botany, 
a  gen' s  of  plants,  without  any  flowrr-perals,  unleft  the 

cup,  which  IS  coloured,  be  rfkonr-^  tW<-h  :  thr  frvr  is  an 
uililocular,  two-hijrncd  caplult,  coutji.iu:^  a  i,uiiiber  ot 
very  minute  feetis. 

Chub,  or  Cmi;bb,  in  ichthyology,  the  En^litti  name 
of  a  fpccies  of  cypriims.  whb  dcvcn  rays  in  the  piiuit 
aoi.    See  the  arti:lc  Cvi'HlNifs. 

CHUPMESSAHITtS,  a  fc«  of  Mahometans,  who 
believe  that  Jcius  Chrift  was  Go),  and  the  redeemer  of 
the  world  i  an  opinion  which  they  maintain  with  fuch 
coura|e,  as  to  choofe  to  die  rather  thas  den\  it. 

Tbia  ftd  is  faid  to  be  very  nuneroMs,  though  few 
dare  maikc  pittfelBon  of  it  o^nl  y'.  The  word  Ggniiies  as 
nuch  as  prote^iors  of  the  Chnftians. 

CHURCH,  has  different  fignificalions,  accoiding  to 
the  different  fubjeds  to  which  it  i?^  applied .  i.  It  is  un- 
derffood  of  the  colledive  body  of  Chrittians,  or  all  thofe 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  who  profefs  to  believe 
in  Chrift,  and  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  This  ts  what  the  ancient  writers  call  the  Ca- 
tholic or  univerfal  church.  Sonutimcs  the  word  church 
is  confidcrcd  in  a  more  exieniivc  fenfc,  and  divided  int  * 
fcvcral  branches ;  :'s  the  church  militant,  ii  the  afl'cmbly 
of  the  faithful  on  earth  ;  the  church  triumphant,  that  of 
the  faithful  already  in  glory,  towbich  the  paoiltsadd  the 
church  |ia:ie<n,  which,  according  tO  their  dodrincta  is 
that  of  the  iatthtul  in  purgator' 

2.  Church  is  applied  to  any  particular  congregation  of 
Chriftians,  who  at  one  time,  and  in  one  place,  afibciate 
together  and  concur  in  tbe  participation  of  all  the  infti- 
tutions  of  Jtfiis  Chrlft,  with  their  proper  paftors  and 
jniniftcrs.  i  hus  wc  rc.:<l  of  ihc  church  ot  Antioch,  the 
chiirJ)  (>r  Alexandria,  tbo  ebnrch  of  Theflalooica»  and 
the  like. 

3.  Churcii  denotes  a  particular  fe(\  of  Chriffians  dif- 
tinguiflicd  by  particular  doflrinea  and  ceremonies.  In 
this  fcnfe  wc  fpcak  of  the  Romifli  church,  the  Greek 
church,  the  reformed  church,  the  chitrcb  of  England, 

4.  The  word  church  is  ttfU  to  ftgnify  the  body  of  ec- 
defiaftics,  or  the  clergy,  in  contradiilindtion  to  tbe  lai^. 
See  the  article  CLncr. 

5.  Church  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  a  particular  mn- 
gicgaiioi)  or  focietv  ot  ChrilVans  aiVeaThle  for  the  ceic- 
bration  of  divine  (nvirc.  In  thi^  (cnCe,  churches  are 
varioufly  denominated,  according  to  the  rank,  degree, 
dilcipline,l(c.as  metropolitan  church,  patriarchal cburcb, 
cathedral  church,  parochial  church,  collegiate  cbureb, 
iic.  Sec  MeTROPOLrt,  Patriarch,  Sec 

CiirRcn-'A'ARDIiKs,  formerly  called  church  reeves, 
nrc  officers  chofcn  yearly,  in  Eaftcr-week,  by  the  niimftcr 
and  parilhioners  of  every  patiih,  to  look  after  the  church, 
church-yard,  churcb-revcnues,  ice.  alfo  toobferve  the  be- 
haviour of  tbe  parifliiooers,  in  relation  to  fucb  mtfdc- 
mcnnor<;  r.s  appertain  ID  tbe  cenfurc  OT  juriUiAion  of  the 
cccicfiatticai  court. 

CHURCHING  £/■  ffsmai  afln  CJnli.  Birth,  an  office 
in  the  Liturgy,  containing  a  thankfgiving  to  be  ufed  by 
women  after  beingdelivcied  from  the  great  pain  and  peril 
of  child-birth. 

I'his  praiSice,  like  many  other  Cbriftian  ufages,  un- 
doubtedly took,  its  rile  from  the  JewUh  flROf  pUTlfilWiOfl 
enjoined  by  the  law  of  Mofes. 
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CHURLE,  CCOM.B,  or  Carl,  in  tht  tin^f  or  j,, 
Saxons,  fignificd  a  tenant  at  will,  who  helii  iami  the 
thanes  on  condition  of  tt  ;it  .md  fctvice.  Thtywcre^f 
two  (orts,  one  like  our  farmers  that  rented  ttu.  «...  . 
cffates,  the  other  which  tilled  and  manured  the dcmefiiei. 
and  theicfoie  called  plougbif  en.  ^ 

CHYLE,  in  the  animal  ceeonomy,  a  milky  fluid,  Te. 
creted  from  the  aliments  by  means  of  Jigellion.  ' 

The  principles  of  the  chyle  fccm  to  be  fulphutcogi. 
mucilaginous,  f.iline,  and  aqueous,  it  i»  a  kind  of  i|I 
lurtfl  emulfton,  boiit  with  regard  to  the  colour,  tbctUMB' 
lients,  and  the  manner  of  prrparatioo.  There  btt^ 
difterence  between  the  artificial  and  natural  einulfion 
that  the  latter  is  far  more  pure,  and  is  prepared  with 
much  ^Tcater  apparatus,  not  by  the  (udden  txpreflaon  of 
pan  ot  the  liquiii,  but  by  a  gentle  and  fuccei&ve  pcngi^ 
tion. 

_  Tbe  chyle  is  made  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
diflcrenctf  of  the  temperament*,  fttrngth,  alim«nu  and 

t  idioms:  therefore  how  many  hours  rhvlititaticn  rr- 
')uirc5,  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  W  hfn  thechTle 
enters  the  v  illous  o'c  ula  of  the  lact- a!.-.,  it  is  not  a  tu id 
cxua(^ted  merely  from  the  aliment  and  driaic,btttaait« 
tare  of  fcvcral  fluids ;  that  i;,  the  {aitira  and  thiaoer 
mucus  of  the  m '  iuli,  atid  the  two  fluids  of  the  ocfopha. 
gus,  one  proceed  imm  the  villous  membrane  of 
tube  itfelf,  the  other  from  its  ;^lands.  I  o  tiicfem^h 
■kddcd  the-  giutinuui  fluid  of  the  ilomach,  the  f^ff^fftf/^ 
juice,  the  fluid  of  Pcycr's  glands,  which  arc  very  OMmev 
in  the  fmali  intcftinea.  Hence  tbe  rcafon  a[)|;eari,  wbr 
men  may  live  upon  bread  and  water,  why  the  oriental 
nation*  uf^'  rici;  in  tlic  r>«iin  of  kinds  of  pulfi-,  and 
wh\  ;u  ids,  (puituous  iitjuors,  U\ii\t:  things,  and  mstn 
vc;:ctaldc  juices,  herbs,  roots,  acrid  and  atgantic  fsb- 
llances,  are  the  leafl  6t  to  generate  cbyie. 

Some  of  the  ancients  ftippoTed  die  chyle  wn  dm^ 
into  blood  in  the  liver ;  others  of  I  hem  in  thr-.  heir. :  bot 
the  moderns,  with  more  reafon,  take  the  ciunge  to  be 
cffciSlcd  by  the  blood  itfelf,  in  all  the  parti  of  theiwdy. 

CHYLIKICA TION,  the  formaaon  of  ihedivlt,  « 
the  a£)  whereby  the  food  is  cbaiig;cd  into  chyle.  Swdie 
articles  Food  and  CjlYXt. 

Chylilication  commences  by  comminuting  the  alimcBt 
in  the  mouth,  mixing  it  with  faliv.i,  and  chewin;;  it  with 
the  teeth  i  by  thefe  mcan&  the  fyo'l  is  reduced  itttoaitind 
of  pulp,  which,  being  received  into  the  ffomach,  mrxei 
with  the  juices  thereof  i  and  thus  diluted,  begtni  t»  icr- 
mcnt  or  putrify  |  and  aflumtng  i  very  difli^rcnt  Ibnaftoai 
what  It  had  before,  grr^ws  either  acid  c<r  rat^.;id.  H«eit 
meets  with  a  juice  fcparatcd  t'rom  the  bluod  by  the  glands 
of  that  part,  whofr  excretory  dn£)s  open  into  tbe  avity 
of  the  ilomach  ;  by  the  commixture  of  ibcfe  iiqiKn, 
whether  of  faliva  or  the  iuice  of  the  Aomacfc,  a fiRfcr 
meoftruum  is  oompofed,  t>y  which  the  parts  of  the  ili- 
ment  ate  ftill  more  and  more  divided  by  its  infinuating 
into  their  pores,  .11:1  acquire  (hll  a  greater  likcnci'  t.sthe 
aiitmal  fluids,  and  from  what  is  called  chyme.  1  ne  fto- 
mach,  by  means  of  its  mufcular  fibres,  contrat^ir.g  itdelf, 
does  gradually  difcharj^  itsconteitU  by  tbt  wknaiaia 
the  duodenum ;  in  which  gut,  af^  a  fmall  letmdrcohr 

Jcfccnt,  it  nierts- with  the  p.nicreatic  juice  and  bilt .  bath 
whjch  join:n^'  with  it,  renders  lomc  part  ol  the  aiiKent 
more  fluid,  by  ftill  difuniting  the  groflcr  paru  froia itc 
more  pure,  and  here  the  chyliiiclion  is  made  perfed. 

The  bile,  which  abounds  wtdi  lixivial  bits,  and  »ftt> 
entangle  with  the  grolTcr  parts  of  the  conco^ed  i'imtflt, 
ftimulates  the  guts,  and  cleanfes  their  cavities  of  tbe  mu- 
cous matter  fepriratLd  from  the  blood  by  theg!and>of  die 
guts,  and  lodged  in  their  cavities ;  which  oot  only 
inoiftcns  the  inndc  o!  iht;  gutf,  but  defends  tbemtJuLhM 
the  ladeai  vcflcls  from  being  injured  by  alien  bo&h 
which  often  pafs  that  way. 

The  contents  of  the  iiiufliiu's  move  (?ill  on,  hvmt-r- 
of  the  perilialtic  motion  of  thcguts  i  whilil  thole  mims 
p.irt-,,  Httcd  to  the  pores  of  the  l.idtcal  vcflcls,  are  abfoibcd 
by  them  :  the  thicker  move  flill  more  llowir  00,  and  ijf 
the  many  flops  they  continually  incct  with  by  tlicdSBH 
vent  valves,  all  the  ehvie  or  thin  parts  are  .I't  Jcn^th  a* 
tircly  abforbrd  ;  the  remains  being  mcrciv  excremenll- 
tious,  arc  only  fit  to  be  protruded  by  rtool. 

In  tbe  pailage  through  tbe  foulJ  iateUii}es>  tbe  int 
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ptrt  of  the  mafs,  which  we  call  chyJe,  ai  h.r  Wi  n  ^tlrtaJy 
obfcrved,  enters  the  orificci  of  the  ladteal  vtrfleis  of  the 
firft  kind,  wherewith  the  whole  mefenterf  i>  intermixed, 
which  eitbar  aloa^  dr  igpthcr  with  chcmerenic  vcint» 
difcbarge  themfidvea  into  the  sIumU*  at  the  bafis  of  the 
tnefcntcry. 

Then  the  chyle  is  taken  up  by  the  lac^caU  of  the  ii*- 
cond  Itind,  and  is  conveyed  into  glands  between  the  two 
tcwfon*  of  the  di»pbragtn,  called  Pecquet'*  Kefiervatory ; 
whence  it  i«  cairM  to  the  heart  by  the  tbemdc  dudt 

and  the  fubclavian  vein :  and  here  it  firft  mixes  wi  h  tlic 
blood,  and  in  time  becomes  affimiiited  thereto. 

CHVMiSTKYt  or  Chbmistbv.  8e*  the  article 
Chemistry. 

CICATRICULA,  among  natural  Mflorians,  denotes 
a  fmall  whitifh  fpeck  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  AqppoliNl  to 
be  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  futttre  chick. 

CICA  I  RIX,  in  lurgery,  a  lirtlc  i'am  or  elevation  of 
callow  fielh  rifing  on  the  llcin,  and  remaining  there  after 
the  hnUngof  a  wound  or  ulcer.  It  n  ctHnmonlj  called 
a  fear. 

In  youBeitafknta  Aefin  Icara  ditntniflt  much,  and  fome- 
times  vaniin  quite  when  the\  tfme  to  a^c,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  pits  of  the  fmall-pox  and  in  growing,  they 
are  fometimes  obferved  to  change  their  fituation. 

A  (urgpDD  in  caring  a  wound,  ought  to  be  very  in- 
doftrioaa  to  proeutc  an  even  cicatrix ;  kr  whkb  purpofe 
it  will  be  proper  m  dry  by  degrees,  and  to  harden  the 
fiirface  of  the  new  fielli,  by  the  application  of  dry  lint 
covered  with  a  light  bandage  :  but  when  this  is  not  fufii- 
cicttt,  it  may  be  proper  to  ule  fome  of  the  drying  eflences 
w  native baffams,  or  drying  powder* ;  fuch  a*  tutty,  lapis 
c::!nrn:n»rt?,  maftich,  or  colophonium.  Re^Sificd  fpints 
ot  wiiH-,  which  is  of  an  aftringent  drying  virtue,  is  fre- 
quently ufcd  for  this  puipofe  with  great  wivaiitage.  Sec 
the  article  Wound. 

CICATRKEANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which 
affift  nature  to  form  a  cicauix.  Soch  are  Armenian  bole, 
powder  of  tutty,  delkcativun  rnbrum,  &c. 

Cicatriz.unts  are  otherwile  called  efehanxica,  Cpttlotics, 
incarnatives,  aggluiinants,  iStc. 

CICELY,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
called  by.  botanical  wcitera  mynrhis.  See  the  article 
MviiitHia. 

CICEK,  the  chicle- pea,  in  b  rrnv,  a  gchus  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  piipilionaccous :  the  fruit  is  a  tur> 
gid  pod,  of  a  rhomboid  Ibape,  containiog  two  roundiOi 
joedat 

'The  fteds  of  this  plant  are  accounted  in  fome  meafure 

abftii !r, v,  Slid  for  thai  reafon  are  met  with  in  f*-t:r;  i  . 
CoropoiltKHis  in  the  ofiitin:)!  mvdicinc;  :  but  thrv  a;;:  vc;v 
fcldoiii  found  in  ether  prtMcriptions.  Chick-pcafe  was  the- 
provifion  of  the  ancient  Hcbfcwii,  when  thry  took  the 
field.  They  parched  them,  and  fo  eat  them  }  and  at 
thir  i-'  ir,  in  t  svpt,  it  is  ufual  for  thofc  who  underuke  a 
loji^'  i  '  lriiey,  to  lay  in  a  good  ftock  of  chick-peafe, 
parc!u  J  in  a  irving-pan. 

CICHORIUM,  fuccory,  in  botany,  a  genas  of  plants, 
the  compound  flower  of  which  is  plain  and  uniform ;  the 
proper  one,  moaopeulout,  ligulated,  truncated,  and  deep- 
ly quinqutdentateo  :  there  it  no  pericarpium,  but  the  cy- 
lindrical r  n,  i  n:  ;^  cut  at  the  t(^ oontaiaafoUtaryoom- 
preiTed  fcctii  wuh  acute  angles. 

This  plant  ia  regarded  in  all  the  fhnp  compofitions, 
where  it  is  oonceroed,  a*  an  hepatic.  We  feldom  meet 
with  it  in  extemponut«oiia  prefcnpttoo*,  unleft  in  a  few 
medicated  ales. 

ClClNDliLA,  in  zoology,  the  fame  with  the  pyro- 
lampis,  or  glow-worm,  a  genus  of  miccts,  the  antcnnz 
of  which  arc  fetaceous,  and  fleuder  as  a  thread :  the  jaws 
tw  prominent  and  dentatcd  %  and  the  dionuc  is  of  a 
roondifl)  but  fomewhat  angulated  figure. 

Of  this  genus  authors  enumerate  the  following  fpe- 
cics.  I.  T\\e  field  or  green  glow  worm,  with  ten  white 
fpots  on  the  exterior  wings,  a.  The  black  gjow-worm, 
with  fix  white  fpots  on  the  exterior  wlogl,  common  in 
.woody  placet.  3.  The  braAy  g^oW'Worm,  with  broad 
excavated  fpott  on  the  wings,  common  about  the  banks 
of  rivers.  4.  The  black  glow-worm,  with  a  reddnTi 
thorax  ;  and  fevexal  other  fpccics  diftinguifhed  by  the  like 
pecutiiritkk 
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ClC'fJlW,  hemlock,  in  botany,  a  tall  uniljellifcro'j-! 
plant,  wuh  large  leaves,  of  a  blackiHi  green  colour  on  the  . 
upper  fidcj  and  a  whitilh  green  underneath,  divided  intH 
a  number  of  fmall  oblong,  fomewhat  oval,  fi^gments,. 
which  ftand  in  pairs  od  middle  ribs :  thefe  fegmcnts  are  ■ 
I  i-  Mri  dee  ply  Cut,  but  not  quite  divide^i,  on  both  fides  ; 
ai.ii  muiiy  ot  thclc  uliimaro  fcciions  have  one  or  two 
fliahter  indentations.  The  ftalk  is  round,  fmooth,  hol- 
low, irregularly  variesated  with  fpott  and  flreaks  of  a  icd 
or  blackifh  purple  ctHOur.  The  flowen  are  white ;  the 
feeds  ^rccnifh,  flat  on  one  fide,  very  convex  and  marked 
with  nve  furrows  un  the  other.  The  root  is  cbiong, 
ahfuit  the  fi7x  of  a  middling  parfnip,  yellowiih  w  iihuut, 
wh?tc  and  fungous  within.  The  plant  is  bicnn-al ;  com- 
mon about  the  fides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  ia 
moift  Qiady  grounds  }  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock  have  a  rank  fmell,  of  that  kind 
which  is  called  narcotic  and  virofe  :  the  organs  of  talle 
they  afftia  but  little.  On  cxprefiion,  they  give  out  their 
foiell  to  the  juice  ;  which,  on  being  direuly  infpifTated 
with  a  gentle  heat,  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extra^,  fe> 
taint  greet  part  oF  the  fcror,  and  difcover*  an  unpleafaat 
fub-acrid  taOc  fecmingly  of  the  fubfaline  kind.  If  the 
juice  be  fulTertd  to  fettle  till  it  becomes  clear,  it  lofea 
nearly  all  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  hemlock,  the  odorous 
principle  fceming  to  feparate  and  fubfide  along  with  the 
herhaceout  (eoilencic*  t  the  proper  menftruvni  of  thle 
matter  is  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  which  complr'-ly  ex- 
tra<i:ts  the  fmell,  both  of  the  leaves  in  fubflaqcc,  and  of  the 
infpilGited  juioe,  and  lecciyea,  from  bothy  a  gicca  tioo* 

ture. 

This  herb  it  recommended  externally,  in  catapjafms, 

fomentations,  and  plaikrs,  as  a  powerful  refolvent  and 
difcutienr.  Taken  internallv,  in  no  great  quitniity,  it 
nas  occ.'.fioncii  difordtrs  of  the  fenfcs  ;  ilcep,  ccnvLlfmns, 
and  in  lunic  inrt.ince?  death  i  aovl  hcntc  it  is  ranked 
amonf^  ihc-  poilonous  plants  :  Bot  rhaavc  iclls  us,  that  by 
the  ciluvia  of  the  |)eib,  bruifed  and  ftnmgly  fmelt  tOf  he 
became  vertiginous;  It  It  fald^  that  to  certain  brute  ani- 
mals it  is  innocent ;  and  that  its  ill  qualities  arc  corre^ed 
by  vinegar  or  other  vegetable  acids.  Ot  its  eft'edts  in 
fmail  dolta  inltificient  to  do  harm,  in  which  it  has  been 
by  fome  recommended,  nothing  material  was  known,  till 
the  happy  experiments  of  Dr.  Sterck,  lately  publifhed, 
gave  room  to  hope  not  only  that  the  virtues  a'cnbcd  to  ic 
in  external  applications,  arc  better  founded  than  piiSti- 
tioners  in  general  Iccm  now  to  fuppofc,  but  likewifc  that 
it  is  a  plant  of  very  great  importance  as  an  internal  tap* 
dicinc. 

Dr.  Storck  relatfs,  that  bags  of  the  drv  leaves,  quilteA 
together,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  m  water,  or  in  milk, 
where  they  could  not  otherwile  be  borne,  on  account  of 
their  fmcii  and  the  itching  they  produced,  then  fi^ueezed 
from  the  fuperfluous  liquid,  and  applied  warm,  checked 
the  progrefs  of  very  bad  gangrenet,  and  procured  a  (qxi- 
ration  of  the  corrupted  parts :  that  the  fame  application, 
in  a  perfon  of  fixiy  who  had  been  gouty  for  many  years, 
immediately  abated  the  pains,  foftencd  and  difcuficd  the 
tophaceous  concrctioot,  and  occaiioned  the  next  fit  (» 
be  milder  and  of  ihoner  eontinuance :  (bat  itt  tfk&» 
werelikewifeconliderablein  cedematout  tumours,  fchin^ 
hous  ftrumr,  indurations  of  the  glands  of  the  breaft,  and 
in  very  bad  cancers  :  that  neverthelefs  fome  received  froa 
it  no  benefit,  though  no  one  harm  :  that  in  inflsmmatioaa 
or  hot  ferous  tumours,  it  wat  left  proper  than  in  the  aboine 
cafitt,  or  had  place  only  after  evacuationa ;  and  that 
ptifters,  crntaining  the  juice  of  the  hemlock,  often  re- 
iolvc  and  difcufs  what  reftfts  all  other  applit a: tons.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  plafter  that  this  herb,  among  iis,  has  b.-en 
chiefly  made  ufe  of :  the  recent  juice  is  mixed  with  a  fo- 
lution  of  twice  its  quantity  of  guiti  ammoniacuqi  made  ill  ' 
vinegar  of  fquillt,  and  the  osiicTure  boikd  down  to  «  due 
confinence. 

For  internal  purpofes,  hcdirefls  the  juice,  whiic  frefli, 
to  be  mfpiilated  in  an  earthen  veflel  over  a  very  gantle 
fire,  and  kept  continually  ftirring  to  prevent  its  burning, 
till  it  acquirea  the  confiwence  of  a  thick  txxnBt;  which 
it  to  be  mixed  with  (b  much  of  the  powdered  leave*,  aa 

\\\\]  reduce  it  into  a  mafs  fit  for  being  formed  into  pills. 
This  preparation.  Dr.  Storck  fayii,  was  given  to  a  little 
dog,.  10  the  fiuaotity  of  a  fcruple }  uken  by  himft)!^^ 
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Met  ol  one  atuJ  tka  grains,  every  morning  and  evening, 
fat  Cemtl  day*  i  oommued  hj  petJbas  in  bealth,  for  a 
vc«r  or  twO)  inrntfed,  in  feme  cafes,  to  a  dram  and  a 

half  in  a  d.iy,  without  pro;1ucing  any  ill  confcquence,  or 
affc£>ing  any  of  the  actions,  fecretions,  or  excretions,  of 
the  body.    It  nevcrihclcfs  had  very  powerful  and  falutary 
tSt£t»  in  foRie  reputed  incurable  oifaafeai  ading,  though 
Howly  and  tnlenfibly,  at  a  high  fdblvcnt:  Ee  rdatei 
biftoiic?  of  invctiT.ur  fchinhiifrs,  cancer?,  and  the  worft 
kinds  'li  ulcirs  an  J  ti^ul.c,  being  completely  cured  i'V  it ; 
and  l.iVN  it  nl'dlvcs         recent  cjtara<?h,  or  at  It-ail  re- 
ftrainii  their  progreis.  He  begins  always  with  fonail  dofesi 
giving  one  pill,  of  two  crams,  fird  twice  a  day,  then 
thrice  a  day,  and  gradually  incrcafinc  the  number  to  fix 
or  more  for  a  dofe.    The  good  ethm  of  the  medicine 
were  fotnctinKS  vifiblc  in  a  few  days  ;  though  the  cure 
generally  required  ieveral  months.    The  trials  of  this 
tttedii  iiic  n^adc  among  m,  have  not,  as  yet,  fo  far  as  we 
«aa  learn,  been  accompanied  wiib  fo  much  fucceft. 
However^  in  feme  cafet  in  which  it  iMa«  applied,  it  was  ap- 
parently of  irreat  hcnrfu  ;  in  fonic,  in  which  it  did  no 
&rvice;  and  in  feme,  in  which  tt  ditietled  the  fp«cch  and 
hearing.  It  were  to  be  wi(hed,  that  the  author  had  been 
■loro  explicit  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  medicine : 
fcr  there  are  groundato  prvrume,  tint  in  qualiriet  will 
vary,  not  a  litrle,  accordiii^  fa  t5ic  fenfon  or  term  of  Jge 
at  which  the  (>Unc  a  gathireJ  i  accojjing  ris  the  jviice  is 
infpiflated  entire,  or  futfercd  previoufly  to  fettle;  and  ac 
cording  to  the  conliftence  of  the  extra<3  requiring  a 
greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  the  leavci  in  fubnance  to  be 
mixed.    The  jireparers  of  the  extract  in  England,  have 
generally  dc^)ur:ittd  the  juice;  though  Dr.  Storck'a  di- 
reftiiin  of  inliviritini:  it,  while  recent,  fcems  to  imply 
that  It  is  to  be  taken  before  it  has  luHcrcd  any  feparation 
of  its  pacta. 

The  mot  of  hemlock  is  geiicnilly  fuppofed  to  be,  both 
in  external  applications,  and  when  taken  iMcmally,  of 
mono  afiivity  than  the  !ca.e^  Storck  relates,  that  on 
being  cut,  it  yields  a  bitter  acrid  miiic,  of  which  a  drop 
Or  two,  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  occafioned  a 
rigidity,  pain»  and  fwelling  of  the  put,  aa  to  prevent 
fpcech  i  mi  that  he  waa  Treed  fron  thia  comj^int,  by 
wafting  and  rubbing  the  tongue  with  citron  iuire  In 
drying,  it  fccms  to  lok  of  its  virulence  :  he  lays  he  has 
taken  a  grain  or  two  of  the  powder  without  injury :  there 
•oe  inftancea  of  twenty  and  tbirtjr  graina^  being  given, 
With  advantage,  in  fchiithaftt  of  the  livar,  * 


,tie.  in  qoartan 

m^ucs  nn  the  approach  of  a  fit,  and  even  irt  acute  fevers. 
?Si)r  dues  (he  Irefh  root  .ippcar  to  be  at  all  times  ot  e(]ual 
viiiili  rce;  it  havin'4  been  chewed  freely,  wichour  anv 
Other  cfiedl  being  perceived,  than  an  iropreffion  of  i  wect- 
ifliMfs  icfenbling  that  of  parley  raota  or  carrots :  there 
are  inftances  of  fome  drams,  and  even  ounces,  bavinc  been 
taken,  without  producing  any  ill  confequence.  So  v« 
riable  does  this  plant  appear  to  he  in  its  qualities  ;  i 
really  the  fubjed  of  the  fevetal  biUorieii  was  ptccikly  the 
fame  fpecics  of  plant. 

The  feeds  have  been  leconmiaided  by  fomeaa  denul 
«ent,  paregoric,  and  annphiodifiac.   Of  thdr  real  qua 
Jitie?,  little  more  is  known  with  certainty,  than  that 
they  are  innocent  to  fome  kinds  of  birds.   Mr.  Kay  fays, 
he  found  the  crop  of  a  thrulh  full  of  hcnloek  ftedai  cvon 
at  the  feafen  when  com  was  plentiful. 
CictrrA-Aqi;ATicA,  long-leaved  water  hemlock,  a 

poifonous  plant  greatly  refembling  fmallage,  growing  in 
many  meadows  and  watery  places,  and  which  have  been 
too  often  fatally  mliV.ikcn  for  it. 

It  diliiers  from  fmallage  in  the  leaves  being  long,  (len- 
der, and  deeply  cot,  commonly  inio  three  fegmenis:  thofe 
of  fmallage  are  cut  in  the  fame  manner,  but  the  fegments 
•re  (hon  and  broad.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  at  Aril 
hollow  and  green,  and  lined  internally  with  a  fhinin  ' 
white  matter :  by  age  they  become  harder  and  more  folid, 
and  change  their  green  cokwtoa  pale  yellowifh  :  when 
fuU  growii,  they  art  aa  large  aa  the  lift.  They  have  a 
.nvmoer  of  fibre*,  like  the  common  celery-root,  efpecially 

at  the  bottom,  by  which  they  .Tre  f^^ftencd  to  tlit-  e.iith  at 
the  bottom  ot  the  water  wherein  they  arc  commonly  pro- 
duced :  they  are  often,  however,  loofened  and  carried  oiF 
by  the  water  i  and  toe  often  have  been  taken  «p  and  eaten 
ior  '«a|ei*«  of  Which  femd  ai^oehely  mftanGea  have 
« Bapiiciiied^ 
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Their  poifonous  quality  rcfides  in  an  0raaEt.f*u^ 
juice,  which  ia  diftributcd  indeed  through  the»Cj.-j.^ 
but  accumulated  matt  pIcntifoHy  hi  the  raoH. 

On  a  chcmic.ll  analyfr-,  both  the  leaves  :;nd  roots  of 
this  plant  are  lound  to  contain  a  large  quaaaty  ,>f 
moifture.  Four  ounces  of  the  fielh  roots  were  reduoed 
by  drying,  to  three  drams  and  a  half  j  from  which  were 
obtained  two  dnnns  of  iptrittious  and  hJffz  dram  of  watcn 
extract  only  one  dram  of  eanby  matter  remaining  (too 
the  whole  four  ounces.  The  leaves  loit  more  in  (frMa. 
and  yielded  Icfs  t.;rth  rhan  the  roots:  the  quaat^^ 
watery  exiridt  was  two  drams  from  four  ounce*:  the it- 
ftduum  gave  but  half  a  fcruple  to  fpirit.  Sixteen  ounces 
of  the  leaves  yielded  in  cxpredion  ten  ounces  of  jnio. 
which,  on  being  InrpiflTated,  left  no  more  than  a  (cniple 
of  falid  matter. 

CILIA,  the  eye-laflies,  in  anatomy,  are  certain 
hairs  fituated  on  the  archor  orfoa  ot  thecya-li4,  ml 
bent  in  a  very  fingular  maaiiar. 

I'bey  are  defBned  for  keeping  external  bodies  out  of 
the  eye,  and  for  moderating  the  influx  of  light. 

CILIARE,  or  LiUAMlNTUM    CiLIAKB,    OT  ClU- 

AKis  Processus,  in  anatomy,  a  range  of  blade  ftna 
difpofcd  circularly*  having  their  rife  in  the  ianer  part  of 
the  uvea,  and  terminating  in  the  pcomineBt  part  of  the 

chryftalline  humour  of  the  eye,  which  they  fuirouad. 

Mr.  Mariotte  denies  the  li^amentum  ciliare to bav* 
any  connexion  with  the  chryllallinc,  or  to  Ictve  for 
any  purpoics  thereof;  but  Dr.  Hortecfield,  inthaMcdliil 
Eiiays  of  Edinburgh,  thinks  that  it  accommodalanbB 
chryftalline  to  the  diftances  of  obje^;  from  whence  he 
accounts  for  th«  phenomena  of  vifion,  as  alfo  of  iti. 
eafcs;  as, 

I.  VVhcn  the  ciliare  ligamentum  becomes  panlytiC( 
no  near  objed  will  appear  difiin^.  i.  If  this  ligaawai 
Ihould  be  convulM*  no  difhnt  objeA  win  appear  di(. 
tin^l.  3.  If  it  Ihootd  be  paralytic  on  oae  f^e,  anj 
found  on  the  other,  the  chryftallmc  muft  get  an  oblique 
filuation,  when  we  look  at  near  objects ;  whence  they 
will  not  appear  diflin£l,  unlefs  the  eye  be  turned  afim 
from  the  objeft.  4.  When  thia  UcaaBCot  htt  bnma 
rigid  and  ftiV,  the  cbiTftdliM  will  lava  bat  wn  lUe 
motion,  when  the  Umin  of  dtfthaft  vifioii  wiUbevny 

narrow. 

CIMOLTA  Tekka,  in  natural  hiftory,  afpecksof 
white  marie,  which  tapondcroua  and  friable,  aai  oaka 
a  confiderable  efervefcance  with  aquaAwtia. 

CiMOLiA  Alba,  a  name  given  rn  the  hard,  iBKJf 
white  clav,  whereof  tobacco  pipes  m^idc. 

CINCHONA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plany,  the 
flower  of  which  is  monopetaloua  and  infundibuiiioiBii 
the  fruit  is  a  roundiib  buociilar  aqrfvJe,  crowned  witk 
a  cup,  and  opening  into  two  part*  fton  the  bafe  to  the 
apex,  containing  leveral  oblong,  comprefled,  marginntl 
feeds. 

This  is  the  tree  which  produces  the  quinquiaa,  «r 
Peruvian  bark.    Sec  the  article  QyiNqyiNA. 

CINCTURE,  or  CuitTvaB,  in  architea»ie,aiii|, 
lift,  or  orlo  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  theftafteface* 
lumn,  feparating  the  fhaft  at  one  end  from  the  btfe, 
and  at  the  other  from  the  capital.  Sec  the  articles  Co- 
LUMM  and  Shaft. 

I'hat  at  bottom  ia  particulariy  called  apophyp,  ai  if 
the  pillar  took  ka  rilh  from  it»  and  that  at  n»cNWt 
collar,  or  collier,  and  fometunet  MBvIm*   ote  AMK 

PHYGE  and  CoL.^RIN, 

The  cincture  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  imitation  of  tiie 
girts  or  ferrils,  which  were  ufcd  by  the  ancieaa  to 
nrenethen  and  preferve  the  primitivo  wuudcil  CotaBWia 
CiNERITtUUS,  an  appellation  given  to  dloat 
fubftances,  on  account  of  their  refembling  a&es,eitherw 
colour  or  coniiilence  :  hence  it  is,  ih-i  tiie  cofticil  part 
of  the  brain  his  fo;iicumc$  got  this  epithet.  Scttlie 
article  I-Ikain, 

CINNABAR,  in  natural  hiftwy,  ia  other  aitiMC 
faditions.  The  native  cinnalnr  ia  an  oreof  i|«idc*flnr 
nK>derBtcly  compaA,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elfgiot 
lariated  red  colour.  In  this  ore  the  quickiihrer  is  bicnii- 
ed  in  different  proponions  with  lalpbtfr.  It  is  i<>  r>5^ 
an  ore,  as  to  be  no  other  dian  flaercury  imprtfaatadM^ 
ifnall  quantity  of  fulpbur,  jbft  enoagh  tomlvN 

s  M 
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that  f'.atc,  bcinc;  commonly  more  ttian  fix  p.ift?  ot  mer- 
cury to  one  oi'  lulphur  ;  and  even  the  pooreil  cinnabar 
yicUbome  hftit  mercuiy  :  it  is  of  a  very  bright  flittering 
apparancet  when  freih  broken  \  and  is  ufiurily  found 
Iddged  in  a  bluifh,  indurated  clay,  though  fomerimcs  in 
a  crccnifli  tak  v  Unne. 

ror  the  method  ot  fepanting  mercury  from  cinnabar, 
fee  the  article  Mcrcury. 

F«&itmt  Cinnabar,  a  mixture  of  mercury  and 
fiilphurfoblmwd,  and  tkits  reduced  Into  a  fine  red  gkhe. 
I'iiL  heft  it  af  «  kigh  calour,  and  full  of  fibm*  like 

The  receipt  for  making  it,  according  to  the  late  col- 
lege difpcnfatory,  is  asfoliows  :  l  ake  oi  puriAed  quick- 
filver,  twenty><ivc  ounces;  of  fulphur,  feven  ounces; 
melt  the  fulphur,  and  ftir  the  quickfilver  into  it  while 
fluid  ;  if  it  ukcs  fire,  let  it  be  immediately  cxtinvuiDied, 
bv  covering  it  with  another  vcfTcI,  When  colil,  let  it 
be  rubbed  into  a  tino  powder.  Let  this  powilcr  be  put 
into  a  fubliming  velil'l,  and  fetting  it  over  a  ^ntle  fire, 
mife  it  by  degrees  till  the  whole  is  fublimed  into  a  red, 
ftriated,  heavy  maft,  which  perfedily  refemUes  native 
cinnabar.  This,  as  well  as  the  native  cinnabar,  is  ex- 
cellent in  epilcpliea,  and  in  ail  complaints  of  the  head 
and  nerves.  Buctbe  fiuftitioM  ii  rather  to  be  preferred, 
aa  it  doth  not  oxelte  naufeat,  vomitings,  and  other  dif- 
ordart  which  arife  from  vhrMic  and  perhaps  arfenical 
particles  blended  by  natUN  aoMNlg  6kb»  of  the  mafles  of 
the  native  mineral. 

Cinnabar  is  lilcewifc  ufod  by  painters  as  3  enlnur,  and 
it  lendered  more  beautiful,  by  grinding  it  with  gum- 
water  and  a  little  faffron. 

There  is  likwife  a  blue  cinnabar,  made  by  mixing 
two  parts  of  fulphur  with  three  of  quickfilver  and  one  of 
fal  armoniac. 

CiNNABAK  •/  Antmtny^  a  preparation  of  mercury, 
ftlplllir,  and  antimony,  made  by  fublimation,  faid  to 
be  a  good  diaphoretic  and  altciativ*.  See  the  aitidc 
Antimony. 

CINNAMON,  Cir.nammumt  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
bay  kind,  growing  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  freed  from 
the  outer  green  or  gre^ifli  part,  and  cut  into  long  flices, 
which  curl  up,  in  dreing,  into  quills  or  canes,  the  form 
]•  which  it  ia  brougne  to  us ;  very  thin,  light,  of  a  ted- 
"  dlfli  yellow  colour,  or  pale  rufty  iron  colour,  fomewbat 
tougn  in  breaking,  and  of  a  fibrous  tcxtue  like  wood.  It 
it  neqnentljr  mixed  with  another  bark,  greatly  refem- 
iling  it  in  appeaiaxioe,  but  much  .weaker  in  virtue, 
tajm  lignta  7  dill  laft  is  diftioguiilMd  b/  the  clofe  fineoth 
furfacc  u  h  ch  it  exhibits  OB  being broikco,  aOft  bj  its 
remarkably  flimy  tafte. 

This  bark  is  one  of  the  mod  grateful  of  the  aroma- 
tics  ;  of  a  very  fragrant  froell,  and  a  modei^atcly  pungent, 

{'lowing,  but  not  Aery  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
iderable  fweetnefs,  and  fome  degree  of  adringency- 
It  is  faid,  that  the  fine  flavour  refides,  originally,  only 
in  the  thin  pellicle  which  lines  the  interior  furfacc  of  the 
bark,  and  which  abounds  with  vcficics  of  ciFcntiai  oil  ; 
theidlof  the  bark,  wbile  iMb,  being  merely  fubaftrio- 
gent,  and  receiving  tbeftavoor,  which  we  find  it  to  have, 
from  the  inner  pellicle  in  drying.  Accordingly  the 
thinneft  pieces  arc  found  to  be  ftrongeft  ;  as  containing 
the  largeft  proportiua  of  this  active  part,  a^ul  the  Icalt 
of  the  inert  woody  matter. 

Cinnamon,  infufed  in  boiling  water  in  aclofevefTcl, 
gives  out  to  (be^fluid  greateft  part  of  its  virtue ;  together 
with  a  reddiih  brown  tincture,  Jceper  or  paler,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion' of  cinnamon  emi  loyed.  Redlihcd 
and  proof  fpirit  extract  its  virtues  motL-  [Krfcclly  than 
water,  and  witboet  the  a^ancc  of  heat ;  tbree  ounces 
if  the  powdered  barit,  bjr  cold  maceration  for  a  few  days, 
give  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit. 

The  aromatic  principle  of  this  fpicc  is  an  eflentia! 
nil;  which,  in  diftilhtion  with  w^te-,  rifcs  flowly  and 
difficultly,  and  renders  the  liquor  fon;ewhat  milky:  the 
water  continues  to  run  milky,  and  gratefully  impreg- 
nated with  the  fragrance  of  the  cinnamon*  till  aboitt  a 
gallon  has  been  drawn  off  from  a  pound:  when  large 
quantities  of  the  fpice  are  fubniittc J  to  the  operation  at 
^ce,  a  fmall  portion  of  the  oil  commonly  fcfiaiates  and 


CIN 

finlts  to  the  tiottom  of  the  water  ;  in  colour  gold  yellow  , 
of  a  iiclightfui  Imtil  like  that  of  cinnamon  itfelf;  andol 
a  fiery  punj>cncy,  fo  as  not  to  be  fafcly  tafted  or  applied 
to  d»«ivin  without  diluiioa :  for,  aa  Boerfaiuwe  obfctves, 
it  hums  to  a  gangrenous  efchart  in  dofts  of  a  drop  or 
two,  diluted  by  the  means  of  fugar,  mucilages.  Sec.  it  is 
one  of  the  molt  immediate  cordials  and  rcitorauves,  in 
lanc^uors,  fingiiltufes,  and  all  dobilities  of  the  vis  vitaf.  If 
the  milky  diliilled  water  be  long  kept,  great  part  of  tbo 
ponderous  oil  fufpended  in  it,  fepaTatea  and  fiibfides :  fome 
with  a  view  to  the  pcrfcdlio;  nf  thf  water,  endeavour  to 
prevent  this  feparation,  bv  n  .!  ..<  a  fmall  proportion  of 
fugar,  w'nich  contributes  to  keep  tlieoil  diffolvcd  ;  othcrsj, 
with  a  view  only  to  the  obtaining  of  the  oil,  endeavour  to 
promote  the  feparation,  by  fettmg  the  liquor  in  8  verf 
cold  place,  and  perhaps  by  other  means  not  commonly 
known.  It  is  laid,  that  from  fixteen  ounces  of  good 
t  innamnn,  about  two  drams  of  oi!  may  be  collcAed. 

The  watery  decoction  remaining  after  the  diibllation, 
yields,  on  being  infpilTiitcd,  a  mildly  albingant  maf$, 
which  has  nothing  of  the  iweetnda,  any  more  than  of 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  cinnamon.    It  u  nbfervable, 

that  tl>is  cxtra(f>  is  free  fro;n  rhi  fiaufcoui  telifh  Which 
moll  of  the  other  fpices  difcover,  in  a  greater  or  leli  de- 
gree, when  divefted  bj  the  fiune  meant  of  liuit  piofer 
aromatio  matier. 

'Redified  fpirit,  diftilled  from  cinnamon,  brings  over 
very  little  of  its  flavour.  An  extrafl,  made  by  this  men- 
llruum,  retains  nearly  all  the  valuable  parts  of  the  fpicr, 
the  fwect  arcmatit  matter  as  well  as  the  reflringent:  it 
has  a  durable  and  very  grateful  warmth  and  pungeocyt 
not  a  fiery  beat  like  the  lb>rituoas  extra^  of  many  oiber 
fpices ;  the  heat  and  pungency  of  cinnamon  rcf-rtin--  in  the 
pure  eflential  oil.  The  quantity  of  this  cxtrac;  li  ibuut 
one  fixth  of  that  of  the  cinnamon  employed. 

On  didilling  proof-fpirit  from  this  fpice,  the  purely 
fpirituous  part,  which  oemes  over  firfl,  proves  almoftfla- 
vourMs,  but  the  watery  part  which  follows  brings  with 
it  the  emntial  oil ;  and  this  oil  being  diflblved  by  meant 
of  the  fpirituous  portion,  the  liquor  proves  limpid.  A 
cordial  water  of  this  kind  is  commonly  prepared  in  the 
fliops,  by  (irairiag  off  a  gallon  of  proof-fpirit  from  a 
pound  of  cinoaoMA.  A  like  preparation  might  be  ob- 
tained rather  more  advantageoufly,  and  free  from  tho 
foreign  flavour  which  the  common  proof-fpirits  are  ac- 
companied with,  by  adding  to  the  Ample  water  a  fuitable 
quantity  of  pure  refiified  fpirit. 

Some  other  produ^  of  the  cinnamon  tree  are  uftd 
medicinally  in  the  Eaftem  countriet,  and  have  been 
fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  ^'^,u  ^ht  into  Europe; 
lo  wit,  an  aromatic  eflentiat  oi!  J  't  l  J  from  the  roots, 
■md  a  fprcics  of  c.imphor  which  it  [ui  att ;  from  this  oil  on 
rcdifttlling  it ;  an  oil  drawn  from  the  leaves,  fimilar  in 
flavour  to  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves,  with  a  little  admix- 
ture of  that  of  the  cinnamon  bark ;  and  a  whitifh  fe- 
baccous  matter,  faid  to  referable  the  exprefled  oil  of  nut- 
megs, obtained  cither  hy  expmfliioa  Or  by  coi^ran  tit  water 
from  the  fruit. 

/f7;///  Cinnamon,  called  alfo  winter*a  bark,  is  the 
barit  of  a  tree  frequent  in  the  iflands  of  St.  Domingo, 
Guadalupe,  &c.  of  a  (harp  biting  taAe  like  pepper.  Some 
ufc  it  inftead  of  nutmeg  ;  and  in  medicine  it  is  eftcemed 
a  Itomachic  and  antifcorbutic.  SccWinteranus  Cortat, 

CINQUEFOIL,  9uinqutfclitM^  in  botany,  the  fam« 
wkh  the  potentiUa  of  Linnseus.  &te  the  article  PoTllf « 

TILLA. 

Cinquefoil  roots  are  efleemed  drying,  aflringcnt,  and 
antifcbiiHci  and  accordinp^ly  b.nvc  been  prcfcribed  with 
fuccefs  in  agues,  and  fluxes  of  all  kinds. 

CINQU E-FORTS,  an  appellation  given  to  five  port- 
towns,  lituatcd  on  the  coaft:  of  Kent  and  Suflex,  over- 
againft  France,  and  famous  in  EngUfli  hidory. 

The  cinque-ports  are  Haftingn,  Dover,  Hitlie,  Rom- 
ney,  and  Sandwich  ;  which  had  lar;;e  privileges  granted 
them,  on  account  of  their  former  great  importance,  being 
then  not  only  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  but  confiderable 
for  their  maritime  itriength  :  thus  we  are  told,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  provide  eighty  ihips  at  their  own  charge, 
r  fir  y  d  a  ys,  u  ofon  ss  the  king  Should  have  oGcafio» 
in  his  wars.    .     .  :  .  .  . 
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the  dlde:  thotuh  in  the  popular  ufc  of  «htt>i)riJ  * 
is  rreaueoclf  ufed  for  the  periphery  atom.  pZ*!!!'.'^ 
fuppolW  to  be  aivided  imo  360  «!u.l  n.mffi'i" 

crtcs.  «• 


I  lie  circle  is  th-;  rr.oft  capacious  of  all  jj- 


CiN^E-I^oKT  is  airomparttcutarkin^of  filbing-net» 
itaucti  uled  in  lUndin^  m/ttr  }  Ut  called  on  xcounc  of 
the  five  entrances  into  it. 

CiON»  nr  CvuN,  among  gardeiien»  deiMtea  ajoung 

(prig,  or  (prout  of  a  tree. 

CiON,  in  anatomv,  a  name  femetioaci  ufed  for  the 
Uvula.   See  the  article  Uvula. 

CIPHER,  or  CvPHtEt  one  of  the  Arabic  ehwaAera, 

tor  figures,  ufed  in  ctHOpittation,  formed  thus  o. 

A  cypher  of  itfelf  (ignifies  nnthin;; ;  but  when  placed 
to  the  right  of  other  ch-ractr rs,  in  v.  l.olr  numbers,  it  aug- 
ments their  value  ten  timu  ^  and  when  placed  to  the 
left  in  decimal  arithmetic,  it  Idlent  Che  value  in  each 
figure  in  the  fame  ptoportiiMi. 

CtrMBR  is  alfb  a  ktnd  of  enigmatic  charaAer,  com- 
pofod  of  (cveial  letters  interwoven,  which  arc  gcnrrally 
the  initial  letters  of  the  pcrfon's  names  for  whom  the 
ciphers  arc  intended. 

Thefe  are  frequently  ufed  on  fcals,  coaches,  and  other 
tnoveablea.   Merchants  likewifc,  inftead  of  arms,  bear  moft  afeful  problems  in  geometry, 
i  cipher,  or  the  initial  letter*  ofrhrir  names  interwoven       "^"^        '       '    "  .    .  - 

about  a  crofs,  of  which  we  have  many  mitanccs  on  old 
combs. 

Cipher  denotes  likcwife  ceruin  charaders  dilguifed 
and  varied,  ofed  in  writing  letters  that  contain  Somt  ie> 
cret,  not  to  be  underftood  -but  by  tbole  between  wlioai 

the  cipher  i^  agreed  on. 

There  arc  fcvt  ral  kinds  of  ciphers  atcorJing  to  lord 
Bacon }  as  the  fimple,  thofc  mixed  with  non-fignificanu,  j  tt^'t  of  the  iame  diainetcr  to  the  perimeter  ^vf^dw  c*> 
diofeeoBfiftineof  two  kinds  of  characters,  wheel  ciphers,  cunifcribed  polygon,  bnc  left  than  tlui  of  the  iafcrild 
key-ciphers,  «c.    They  ought  all  to  have  ihefe  three  Polygon. 

proportions  ;  i.  They  mould  be  ealjr  to  write  and  read.  |  The  difTtrence  of  the  two  being  known,  the  ratio  of 
2.  They  (hould  be  tnilky  and  nndcciphcrable.  And,  3.  ^hediame-.erto  tnc  pcripherviscafiijliadianiinibcnvry 
Clear  of  fufpicion.  n<^>r'y  "uc,  though  not  juttly  lb. 

There  is  a  new  way  of  eluding  the  examination  of  a  But  as  this  method  was  attended  with  fieqtirat  imo- 
cipber,  vit.  Cobavc  twoalphabets,  the  one  of  fignificant,  '  lutions  and  exuadions  of  roots  of  very  large  niimbtii 
and  the  other  of  non-fignilicant  letters}  and  folding  up,  'he  greateft  matnematicuns  have  endeavoured  to  find 
two  writings  together,  the  one  containing  the  fecrct,  ,  fhurirr  and  cafier  methods  of  obtaining  the  circle's  peri- 
whilc  the  other  is  fuch  as  the  writer  might  probably  fend  '  p^-<  i  y.  The  mofl  direct  and  eaftcil  «ray  is  by  the  Ida 
without  danger :  in  cafe  of  a  RtiA  examination,  the  1  "f  fluxions,  and  infinite  ferks«  as  wU  evidently  aapar 
bearer  it  to  produce  the  non-fignificant  alphabet  for  the  ffom  what  follows. 

troe,  and  the  true  for  the  non-figmfiont,  by  which  means  j    Beeaufe  the  fluxion  of  the  arch  is  to  the  fluxion  of  its 


taining  the  grcatcft  area  undtr  the  leaft  boun^  **" 
The  area  of  a  circle  is  found  by  multiplyin'r  tfc.  ^ 
phery  by  the  fourth  put  of  the  dUmeter,  or  h^f  .L'*"* 
tiphery  by  h»lf  the  diameter.  ^"^•Uvepe. 

Circles,  and  their  infcribed  limiUr  figures,  ami 
as  the  fquares  of  the  diameters  :  (b  that  ih«y  aic  in  "2^ 
I'^cjte  ratio  of  their  diameters,  and  confequudyg/i^ 

A  circle  is  equal  to  a  triangle,  whofe  bafc  i,  cc,n|  , 
the  periphery,  and  its  altitude  to  the  radius,  litJl 
chrrctorc  are  in  a  ratio  cooipoundad  of  thf  irtrinhrvlf* 

and  the  radii.  r^V^m 

The  method  of  findine  the  dreumfotnee  of  a  ciieu 
from  tt»J»a»em,  or  raifiu),  being  gifca.  is  ofX 
m  oreful  problems  m  geometry.  ^ 

The  ancients  had  a  riuihod  of  foU  ing  thij  noble  pro 
pt>rition,  by  a  continual  bifeaion  of  the  fides  of  the  u, 
fcribed  polygons,  till  they  arrived  at  a  fide  fubtendme  m 
exceedi^  imali  arch  they  likewife  found  the  fide  of  a 
lifflilar dfcumfcribed  polygon:  then  multiplvmptartof 
thefe  by  the  nunibrr  o(  liJc-s  of  the  {Hjlygon,  they  obtain- 
ed the  periphery  o(  each  polygon.  The  ratio  of  tilcdia> 
meter  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle  will  be 


the  examiner  would  fjll  upon  the  outward  writmg,  and, 
finding  it  probable,  fufjiciit  nothing:  of  the  inner.  No 
doubt  the  art  of  ciphering  is  capable  of  grrat  improve- 
ment. It  u  fatd  that  kin^  Charles  I.  had  a  cipher,  con- 
fiftingonly  of  a  flraight  line  differently  inclmcd:  and 
there  are  ways  of  ciphering  by  the  mere  punctuation  of  a 
letter,  wh  lll  the  words  of  a  letter  fhati  be  non  fignifi- 
cants,  or  fcnfe  that  leaves  no  room  for  fufpicion.  Thofe 
who  drfirc  a  fuller  explanation  of  ciphering,  may  confult 
Bacon,  where  they  will  find  a  cipher  of  Ilis  invention  i 
bifliop  Wilkins's  Secret  and  Swift  MeUcnger  I  and  Mr. 
Falconer's  Cr^-ptomrnyfis  PatefaAa. 

CIPPL'S,  in  antiquity,  .1  low  toliimn,  with  an  in- 
fcription,  ereiJed  on  the  high  roads,  or  other  places,  to 
ihc>v  th^:  way  to  travellers,  to  fcrve  as  a  bouJMlary,  to 
mark  the  erave  of  a  deceafed  perfon,  itc 

CIRCELLtONES,  in  church  hillory,  the  fame  with 
the  agnniftici.    Sec  the  article  Agonistici. 

CIRCKKSJAN  Games,  Cuunftt  Ludt,  a  general 
term,  under  which  was  comprehended  all  combats  exhi- 
bited in  the  Roman  circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic 
games  in  Greece.  Moft  of  the  feafls  of  the  Romans 
were  accompanied  with  Circenfian  games  ;  and  the  ma- 
gillratcs,  and  other  officers  of  the  republic,  frequently 
prefcntcd  the  people  witli  them,  in  order  to  procure  their 
favour.  The  giand  games  were  held  for  five  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  I  uh  of  ^ptember.  There  were  fix  kind 
of  games  exhibited  :  tlie  firll  was  wn'Ming,  and  fightin^r 
with  fwords,  with  (laves,  and  with  1  ikc-i ;  the  fccond  was 
racing;  the  third,  faliutu^  leaping  ;  the  fourth,  (/yli,  quoits, 
arrows,  and  ceAus  ;  all  which  were  on  foot }  the  fifth 
was  hurfe-courfing  ;  the  fixth,  courfes  of  chariots,  whe- 
ther with  two  hori'cs  or  with  four. 

CIRCLE,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure,  comprehended 
under  one  fingle  line,  which  returns  into  itfelf,  having  a 
point  in  the  middle,  from  which  ail  the  lines  drawn  to  its 
circumference  are  equal.  Properly  fpeaking it  b the  fpace 
included  within  tbccircttmfereiwc^orpcri^«rT,chatitin 


tsni;ent  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  fccapt, 
it  u  evident  that  if  the  radius  be  rt,  the  tangent  jr,  ini 

confequcntly  the  fecant  v^'  +  ^r','  the  fluxion  of  theirch 


will  be  equal  to 


this  being  put  into  an  infinite 


feries,  and  the  fluent  of  every  term  found,  will  give  »— 
*'       **       **    •  P  "jT 

3«»    5«*  3o*^S0»  7P 


Let  us  now  fuppofe  x  to  be  the  tangent  of  an  arch  of  30*. 
in  which  cafe  the  tangent  x  is  to  the  fecant  \/^'?\ 
as  I  to  2,  and  confequentty  jr  to  <i  as  i  to  V'J^  fo  tbat 

the  arch  of  30',  is  the  produfl  of  multiplied  by 

the  feries  i—  i +«'r  — to  +  tJ?,  &c.  and  the  whole  cir- 
cumference to  the  diameter  as  v^j2  multiplied  b;  this 
feries  to  unity.    This  feries  may  bn  vepicfinued  by 

^  .  J  '    .    '   _    '      §L  HnMbvukkw 

j)«}~5X«    yxsy^tnai    i»it«4s'^^  bjsm^ 

a  few  terms  of  this  feries,  we  flial!  have  the  perip^i'ry  (^f 
a  circle,  wliofe  diameter  is  i.  equal  to  3,141^9263354.+ 
The  impofllbility  of  exprefling  the  exact  propLilicn 
of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference,  bv  any 
received  way  of  notation,  and  the  abfolutc  necefBty  of 
having  it  as  near  the  truth  as  poffiblc,  has  put  fome  of 
the  mofl  celebrated  men  in  all  ages  upon  endcavouting 
to  appioxiinate  it.  The  fiW  who  attcin;-tcd  it  with  fuc- 
cefs,  was  the  celebrated  Van  Culen,  who  by  the  anctecC 
nuihoit,  thi  u^h  fo  very  laborious,  carried  it  to  thirty-fit 
decimal  places :  thefe  he  ordered  to  be  cngnvcn  oa  hit 
tomb-flone,  thinking  he  has  ttt  bounds  to  farther  im- 
provinicnts.  However,  the  indcfati^,,Mc  Mr.  Abriham 
bhatp  cariied  it  to  fcventy-five  places  in  decimals,  and 
fincc  that,  the  learned  Mr.  John  Machin  has  canM  it 
to  one  hundred  places,  and  is  as  foUowt. 
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If  Ac  diameter  of  a  circle  be  i,  the  ctrttwwftwwcie  wiif 

Ve  3.  f 4 1 5926535897932 38461641383279502884 197 1 6 
93993/ 5 1 058209749445923078 1 040528620899862803 
48253421 170679,  +  of  the  fame  parts ;  which  it  *  degree 
cf  exa^acfs  far  furpaffing  all  imagination. 

But  the  ratios  generalfyuM  in  pniffiee  treat  7  to  22, 
M  (06  to  333,  as  113  to  355*  *»  tyoa  to  5347,  as  1815 
to  5702,  or  tt  I  to  3.14159. 

Since,  when  the  diameter  of  a  circle  i?  i,  the  circum- 
fcrcnce  will  be  3- J4'59'^^53^  ~  of  the  lliinc  parts  j  iiiJ 
fince  all  circles  are  fimilar  hi^ures,  it  will  be 

I.  At  ],«)3.i4i5926536— ,  fo  it  the  diameter  of  a 
circfe  to  ita  cireunfefence:  wherefere,  if  the  diameter  of 
be  multiplied  by  3.1415926536—,  the  pro- 
of the  ' 


C  I  R 


duct  wi 
parts. 


be  the  length 


circumference  in  tlit  lame 


%,  As  3  1415926536—  to  I, or  as  r  to. 3183098862  — , 
lb  b  the  circumference  of  a  rircJe  to  its  diameter :  where- 
fore, if  the  circumference  of  any  circle  be  divided  by 
3. 14 15926536—,  or  multiplied  by  iu  reciprocal  .31830 
98862—,  the  former  quotient  or  the  tatter  piodud^  will 
give  the  diameter. 

Circle  £;i«m/,  in  the  Ptolennaic aftmnomy,  a  circle 
defcribed  00  the  center  of  the  equant.  Ita  chief  ufc  is  to 
fiid  the  variatian  of  thefirft  tneq\i.^lity. 

Circle  af  perpefual  Appinllion.     Sec  A^PARITIO^f. 

Circle  ef  p*rpetual  Oauhation,  is  a  ielier  circle  of  the 
fphere  parallel  to  the  ec^uator,  being  defcribed  by  any 
point  of  the  ccleftial  fobere  which  Kwchet  the  fouthcra 
part  of  the  horison :  all  die  fiart  tint  are  faicluded  anthin 
ibis  circle  never  rife. 

Circles  of  Dsiiin^tUn  tn  th*  Ghbti  fo  fome  call  the 
meridians  on  which  the  declination  or  diiliinoe  fiom  the 
equator  of  any  planet  or  ftar  is  accounted. 

Circles  tf  Lungitudt  on  tht  GUte,  are  great  circles 
paiHng  through  the  ftar  and  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic ;  they 
determine  the  liar's  longitude,  redmoej  ffam  the  begin- 
ning of  Aries.  Oil  thdc  circlet  are  accoooied  the  lati- 
tude of  the  ftars. 

Circles  «/  Ptjithn  are  drdes  paffin^  by  the  common 
interfedioiM  of  the  horizon  and  meridian*  and  through 
any  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  center  of  any  liar  or 
other  point  in  the  heaven;;  ;  and  arc  ufcd  for  the  finding 
out  the  fituation  or  poHtion  of  any  ilar,  &c. 

Circles  ef  tbf  Sphere.    Sec  Spheri, 

Ariiit  Circles.   See  Polar  Cirdu, 

VtrtmlC\xct.%i  are  great  circles  of  the  fplwre,  inter* 
fcL>in!;  each  other  in  the  aenidi  and  nadirj  tkefe  cut  the 
baiiton  at  right  anjtlcs. 

CIRCUITORKS,  in  church  hiftory,  the  fame  with 
the  aconifttct.   See  the  article  Aconistici. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  that  it 
defcribed  oc  moved  in  a  roandy  as  the-drcurofeienee  of  a 
circle,  or  farface  of  a  globe. 

Tiic  circnl.ir  form  is  of  all  others  the  beft  dilpofed  for 

n;otin:i,  and  the  moft  capacious. 

Circular  Lettek,  a  letter  direAed  to  faferal  per- 
ibns  who  have  the  fime  istcreil  in  fome  common  affair. 

Ciitcot  ar  Limes,  in  mathemadcs,  fuch  ftraieht  Imes 
as  arc  iliv'dcJ  from  the  diviHons  made  in  the  arch  of  the 
Jimb,  luk  ti  .  1^  iiiiLS,  tangents,  fccants,  chords,  &c.  Sec 
the  article  .  Sim  andlANCEivT. 

Circular  NuMaaas,  called  alfo  fpherical  oiics>  ac- 
cording to  feme,  ate  fuch  wbofe  powera  tetminam  in  the 
roots  chemfelves. 

Thus,  for  inilancc,  5  and  6,  all  whofe  powers  end 
in  5  and  6,  Rs  the  Iquarc  of  5  is  as*  the  fquare  of  6  i:> 
36,  kz. 

Circular  Sailing  is  the  method  of  failing  by  the 
arch  of  a  gmt  circle.  See  the  aiticlc  Sailing. 

CiRCOXiAa  V»toCfTV,  In  the  new  aftronomy,  figni- 
/ies  the  velocity  of  any  pinnet,  or  revohritig  body,  which 
is  meafured  by  the  arch  of  a  circle. 

CIRCULATION,  the  aft  of  moving  round,  or  in  a 
circle :  thus  we  fay,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  cir- 
cuhtion  of  the  ftp,  &c. 

Circulation  »f  the  BImJ,  the  nattiral  motion  of  the 
blood  in  a  living  animal,  whereby  that  fluid  is  alternately 
can  ltd  froni  tht  lieart  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  by  the 

arteries,  from  whence  it  it  brought  back  to  the  heart  again 
by  die 


Tbia  motion  It  chiefly  caafed  by  the  dilatation  ifAd 

contradion  of  this  organ,  and  is  the  principle  on  which 
life  depL-nds ;  for  when  it  ceafes  in  any  part,  that  part 
dies ;  when  it  is  diminifhcd,  the  operations  are  wcakj  and 
when  it  ccafcs  totaliy,  Irfe  is  extingutflicd. 

All  the  veins  difcharge  themfclves  into  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart  %  item  hence  all  the  arteries  arifi: :  the  blood 
expelled  ont  of  the  right  ventricle  muft  be  carried,  thro* 
the  pulmonary  artt  ry,  into  the  lungs ;  from  which  it  muft 
be  returned,  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  to  the  left  ven- 
tricle }  from  the  left  ventricle  theblfiod  thus  imported  is^ 
by  the  conftri&ion  of  diat  part^  again  eapeUed  into  the 
aorta;  and  by  it  diftribnted  all  over  tlw  reft  of  tlie  body« 
and  thence  is  returned  again  ra  the  right  ventricle iMfdlO 
cava,  which  completes  the  li, cul jjion. 

This  circulation  becomes  actually  viiibie,  with  the 
affiftance  of  a  microfcope,  efpccially  in  (ifh,  frogs,  &c« 
wherein  the  inofcuiation,  or  union  of  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries  with  thofe  oif  the  veins,  together  with  the 
globules  of  the  blood  flowing  from  the  one  into  the  other, 
maybe  plainly  feen. 

The  reafons  enforcing  the  neceffity  of  circulation  of 
the  blood,  are  as  follow. 

1.  All'the  blood  of  a  living  anioud,  upooi  monding 
any  of  the  larger  arteries,  is  evaemned  in  a  little  time^ 
and  that  with  a  confidcrable  force:  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  blood  has  a  paiiage  from  every  part  of  the  ani- 
mal body  into  every  artery ;  and  if  the  whole  mal's  of 
blood  be  fmiiid  to  move  upon  this  oceafioo,  it  is  evident 
it  muft  have  moved  before. 

2.  The  great  quantity  of  blood  that  is  driven  out  of 
the  heart  into  the  arteries  at  every  pnlfation,  makes  a  cir- 
culation necefTary  ;  for  tho'  the  ancients,  who  tnew  not 
this  circulation,  imagined  that  only  a  drop  or  two  was 
expelled  at  every  fyftolc,  which  they  were  neceffitated  to 
fuppofe,  to  avoid  the  great  diftention  that  the  arteries  muft 
be  liable  to,  if  any  confiderable  quantity  iflued  into  them, 
yet  it  is  certain  and  Jcmonfhable,  that  an  ounce.  Of 
more,  muft  be  driven  into  them  each  tinte^  and  yet  fome 
compute  there  are  five  or  fix  thouland  ^fiitipai  in  an 
hour. 

3.  A  third  arvoment  may  be  Calten  fhim  the  valvM  in 

the  veins,  which  arc  fo  formed,  that  blood  may  frcc'y 
pafs  through  them,  out  of  the  leffer  veins  into  the  greater, 
and  fo  into  the  cava;  but,  on  the  contrary,  not  out  of 
the  greater  into  the  Icfs  ;  even  if  one  blow  into  the  cava* 
through  a  pipe,  there  will  no  wind  pafs  into  the  finaller 
veins ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  blow  up  the  leller 
veins,  the  wind  will  readily  pafs  to  the  larger,  and  fo  to 
the  cava. 

4.  Any  of  the  arteries  being  tied  up  with  a  fillet,  fwell, 
and  beat  between  the  bandage  and  the  heart,  but  they 
orow  flaccid  between  the  bamUge  and  the  extremities  of 
ne  body :  then,  if  the  artery  be  cut  between  the  bandage 

and  the  heart,  blood  dreams  out  even  to  death  ;  but  if 
it  be  cut  between  the  bandage  and  the  extremities  of 
the  body,  the  quantity  of  blood  it  yields  is  very  (mall. 

c.  Any  of  the  larger  veins  heing  tied  up  with  a  Allet, 
as  in  the  letting  of  blood  in  the  arm  or  foot,  then  the 
vein  below  the  ligature  will  prcfcntly  fill  and  grow  tu- 
mid, Init  alnnc  it  will  prcfently  fall  and  difappear :  the 
reafon  of  which  muft  needs  be,  that  the  blood  being 
driven  along  the  arteries,  towards  the  extreme  parts,  re- 
turns b^  the  veins,  and  afcends  upwards,  which  coming 
to  the  ligature,  and  being  ftopt  there^  fwelli  the  vein  bo- 
low  the  ligature,  and  fpurts  out  as  foon  as  an  orifice  is 

made  ;  but  when  the  lillet  is  ioofcd  again,  the  blood 
tlow$  no  lunger  out  thereat,  but  holds  on  its  wonted 
channel,  and  the  vein  and  the  orifice  clofes  up  again. 

From  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  all  the  arteries  of  the 
body  are  continually  bringing  the  blood  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  thro"  the  trunks  of  the  arteries,  into 
the  brandies,  and  from  thofe  to  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  veins,  except  the  porta,  arc 
perpetually  bringing  back  the  biood  ftom  the  extreme 
parts  into  the  fmaller  branches  :  from  thefe  it  palTes  into 
the  larger,  at  length  into  the  trunks,  and  thence  into  the 
cava,  and  through  the  finus  venofus  into  the  hesrt, 
where  bein^  arrivi  i:,  n  h  a  i;>n  Of  drCttlatWO  i*  QOOti* 
nued  in  the  following  manner  : 

S  O.  The 
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T^^*' auricles  of  the  heart  being  large  hollow  mufcles, 
furnifScd  with  a  douiilc  feric,  of  t'.rong  fibres,  prnccciiuit/ 
with  a  contrary  dirc^ion  to  the  oppofttc  tcndous,  the  one 
adhering  to  the  right  ventricle,  the  other  to  the  finus  vc^ 
noTtit  i  as  alfo  wiui  innumerable  veina  and-  arteries :  by  , 
die  contradiTe  foirce  of  thefe  aurtdet,  the  blood  will  be  ' 
vigorouOy  expelled  and  driven  into  the  right  ventricle, 
which,  upon  this  contraAion,  ia  rendered  flaccid,  empty, 
and  difpofed  to  admit  it. 

Now,  if  the  right  ventricle,  thus  fuil  of  blood,  by  the 
contra^on  of  its  fibres,  preft  the  blood  towards  tfic 
aperture  again,  the  venous  blood  nt  the  farre  ttTic  pouring 
in,  will  drive  it  back  a»sin  into  the  cav jt\ ,  nnd  mix  it 
mot c intimately,  till  lurciiiL;  aj;a.iifV  the  par:i  ti  ■n,  it  railc 
the  valvula:  tricuipides,  which  arc  lb  connected  with  the 
flelhy  columns  extended  on  dM  oppofitc  fide,  as  that, 
when  laid  quite  down,  they  cannot  dofe  the  parietea  of 
the  right  ventricle;  thefe  it  Arufta  towards  the  right  au- 
ricle, till  being  thi  ic  joined,  they  ibp  the  fMflage  TCfy 
clofcly,  and  prevent  .im  return. 

By  the  lame  mc.in^  the  i.ime  blood  fiiet  into  the  three 
feroilunar  vaUcs,  placed  in  the  extremity  of  the  other 
rnooth,  and  Iving  open  to  the  ptttmonary  attery  {  thtfe 
it  fhuts  clcfc  nn^atnl^  the  fu'i  s  of  die  aitcrv,  and  leave?  .1 
paflagc  iiUo  t!ie  artery  alone  :  tiic  bliKxl  carried  by  this 
artery  into  the  lungs,  and  diflribured  by  its  branches 
through  the  wboie  fubfiance  thereof,  i»  hilt  admitted  into 
the  catvemitiea  of  th*  pulmonary  vdn,  called  arteiia  ve- 
nofa,  whence  pnflinj  into  four  l.irfTC  veflel'i,  whirh  unite 
together,  it  is  brouth:  to  the  let;  liiuif;  vL-nofus,  «r  trui-.k 
of  the  pulmoiui  )'  viin,  by  the  (a;ce  <it  v  hole  mulculoi; 
firuAure,  it  is  driven  into  the  left  ventricle,  which,  on 
this  occafion,  » idascd,  wad  hy  that  meana  prepared  to 
Roeitre  it. 

Hence,  as  before,  it  is  driven  into  the  left  ventriik  , 
which  is  relaxed  by  the  fame  riit  ins;  and  by  thi-  vii  -  u  x 
mitrales  opcnin|,  admit  it  into  the  left  ventricle,  and 
kinder  its  flux  into  die  pulmonary  vein  ;  from  hence  it 
Jc  forced  into  the  aorta,  at  whole  orifice  there  are  three 
AmMonar  valm, which  alfo  prevent  a  reflux,  by  clofing 
the  paflage. 

The  motion  of  the  blooil  in  Itving  aiiiai^k  is  attended 
with  the  following  phzuomena :  i.  Both  the  venous  fi> 
nufei  are  hlted,  and  grow  turgid  at  the  fame  time.  a. 
Both  auricle*  grow  flaccid  at  (he  fame  time,  and  both  art 

fillcJ  .it  the  f.imc  time  with  blood,  imprlled  ^y  the  con- 
tractile (oiLC  fit  its  corrc;i>ondent  mulcul.ir  vriious  finus. 
3.  Kath  vent;  ;ci  J  c<jn:i  j^lb  and  cmp'ics  itlclt  (jf  blood  at 
the  fame  time  ;  and  the  tvi'o  great  arter;cs  nrc  fiUed  and 
dilated  at  the  fame  I: tne.  4.  As  foon  the  blood,  by 
this  contraiHion,  is  expelled,  both  ventricles  being  empty, 
the  heart  grows  larger  .ind  broader.  5.  Upon  which  the 
mufcuhir  tibrts  of  ixith  vrnous  finufcs  contract,  and  ex- 
pel the  blood  runtitncd  in  them,  into  the  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  6.  In  the  mean  time  the  venous  finufes  are 
again  filled*  as  before,  and  the  auricles,  6tc.  return  into 
their  former  habitude.  7.  This  alteration  continues  till 
the  .-iiiinial  hcpins  to  lar^'uifh  under  the  approach  of 
death,  at  which  time  the  auricles  and  venous  iinufes 
make  icmal  palpitations  for  one  contrafkion  of  the  ven- 
tricle. 

In  a  foetus  the  apparatus  for  the  ctrcoiation  of  the 

blooil  is  fomewhat  diffrrent  from  that  in  adults,  as  above 
defcribed.  The  feptum,  whu  h  (<  p.:r.itc->  the  two  aur»- 
< 'rs  ol  the  heart,  i5  pierced  through  with  :in  ;ip<Tturc, 
r:iUcd  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  trunk  01  iltc  puimunary 
artery,  a  little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a  tube 
into  the  dcfceading  aorta,  called  the  communicating  ca- 
nal. The  f«tus  being  bom,  the  foramen  ovale  dofes 
by  degrc[:s,  and  thec.'jna!  of  communication  dries  up,  and 
becomes  a  limpic  ligament.  Dr.  Nichol«,  late  lecturer 
of  anatomy  at  Oxford)  hac,  in  his  Compcnd.  Anatom. 
contradided  the  common  received  dofliine  of  the  motion 
•f  the  heart,  and  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  both  in 
adults  and  foctufes  •  he  maitnain<i,  that  the  i  iriulatioti  of 
the  blood  depends  on  dx  motions;  1 . Of  the  li  In  auricle, 
a.  Ri<?lu  ventricle.  3.  Pulmonary  arterv .  Lcit  anriLlr 
5,  Left  ventncle.  And.  O.Of  theaorta.  Ul  thefe, the  nrit, 
*third,  and  fifth,  are  fynchrnnous,  or  aQ  at  the  fame  time ; 
as  the  fecond,  fourth,  and  fixth,  likewifc  do ;  but  the 
hrll,  third,  and  fifth,  aec  afjjachroiuius,  or  Ai\  at  a  dif- 
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are  altemaielj  nlaxed  ■ndtentnaed. 


tcrent  time  from  what  the  Aoond,  fowth,  aod  fiah  4o 

and  therefore  » 

i  he  2  at;riclcs  1 

The  2  ventricles 
The  1  arteries 

Conerrhmg  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  iceiufcs.  ti)» 
doiftor  h.\',  the  ffdlrwirii;  propofiiiotu. 

1.  'I  ht  blocjd  ul  the  .ilccuding  ca\a  is  fitter  fornt^, 
tion,  mufcular  motion,  and  the  fubtile  fecretions,  tbtt 
the  blood  that  is  carried  to  the  heart  by  tbedcfeeadine 
cava.  * 

2.  The  afcrnding  and  lUTcenr'Tn-         are  JilitfJ 
contradcd  at  different  tmits^,  or  have  aiviichronout  mj), 
tions. 

^.  The  blood  of  the  afeending  cava  is  pafludtn^ 
heart  at  the  time  when  the  right  auricle  is  COottaAtd, 
and  the  auricle  is  relaxed  }  and  therefore  it  will  not  pifj 
Into  the  right  auricle,  and  from  that  into  the  left,  b«4 
muft       immrdiatrlv  from  th?  cava  into  the  left  auride. 

4.  The  blood  which  is  fent  ironi  the  left  auricle  iaie 
the  left  veiitiic1e»  confiiling  moHiy  of  the  blood  of  de 
afeending  cava,  is  wholly  diltributed  into  the  haitMd 
blanches  of  the  aicending  aorta. 

5.  The  Mo  >!  w!ilrii  iljws  from  tlic  dcfccnding  cjvi 
inu>  the  hc.ut,  paiily  thtough  the  lungs  into  tiw 
left  auricle,  to  be  mixed  with  the  blood  of  the  afeending 
cava;  partly  paflies  into  the  defcending  aorta,  not  to  be 
mixed  with  the  blood  of  the  afccuding  artery,  that  tiie 
blo<vi  wliich  is  returned  to  the  BHMiwr  may  at  veaMg^ 
w  ^  .ii,  .iiid  poor  (rff'trtus). 

i;  I  ^i?caii  :l  •  arit  iiofus  being  fhut  by  rcf{iiratioa,ilie 
dc!i  iii  ii  ig  artery  requites  a  motion  fynchronoui  to  that 
of  the  afeending  artery  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  afcnuliii* 
i  .va  is  fent  to  the  heart  at  the  time  when  the  left  autidt 
ts  contraAcd,  and  the  right  auricle  rdaxcd,  aad  thert- 
fore  Is  wholly  poured  into  t  he  right  vefltride,alimiAi| 
the  blood  oi  the  ilefcendmg  cava* 

7.  The  contents  of  the  abdtHnen  being  prefTcd  br  [»• 
fpiration,  the  umbilical  artcriet,  umbilical  vciw,«dlk 
d  udtts  venolut,  are  ftttt  up. 

8  The  iifj-il  crving  of  new- bom  infants  coatriboRt 
much  to  the  dttlcnuon  of  the  lungs,  and  breaking  dova 
the  prcicles  of  blood. 

As  to  the  vdocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  ik  rial 
wherein  the  circulation  is  completed,  feveralcotnpuliritni 
have  been  made.  Bv  Dr.  ICeil's  account,  the  Wood  i: 
driven  out  of  the  hea:t  into  rhe  aorta  wiUi  a  velocity 
wh'ch  would  carr\'  it  twentv-five  f-.-ct  in  a  minute:  but 
this  velocity  is  continuaUy  abated  in  the  progrcfsof  the 
blood,  in  the  numerous  fe^ions  or  branches  of  the  ape- 
riesfo  that  before  it  arrives  at  the  extremities  of  the 
body,  its  motion  is  inftniiely  diminiflicd.  The  fpaceof 
time  wherein  the  wht)]c  rn:-'*  of  blocni  ordiruiily  circu- 
lates, is  varioufly  determined :  ibme  Hate  it  thus,  fuppi^ 
fing  the  licait  to  make  two  thoufand  pulfes  in  sa  hgar, 
and  that  at  evtrjr  pulfe  there  is  expelled  u  enet  <f 
blood ;  aa  the  whole  maft  of  blood  is  not  otdinwfly  ceai- 
puted  to  exceed  twentyfour  pounds,  it  muft  be  cirw 
iatcd  iicvcn  or  eight  turns  over  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  generally  faid  to  hare 
been  firft  difcovcred  in  England,  in  the  year  itel;  kf 
Dr.  Harvey,  an  ingenious  and-tearned  phylicitni  dngh 
there  are  others  who  contend  for  the  clor?  of  this  moll 
important  difcoverv.  Lroniccnus  i.iys,  that  Fran.  Pwli 
Sarpi,  a  V'trctian,  d;!co\crcd  the  t ire ulation,  but  durfe 
not  pubiifb  his  dtfcovery  for  fear  of  the  ioquifilton;  tiut 
he  therefore  only  communicated  the  fecret  to  f»b.  ab. 
Aquapendente,  who,  after  bis  death,  deported  the  book 
ha  had  oompoM  on'  it,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  where 
it  lay  a  long  time,  till  Aquapendente  difcovcred  the  fecrrt 
to  Harvey,  who  then  ff  udied  under  bin  at  PadoJ,  aod 
who  upon  his  return  to  England,  a  land  of  liberty,  pub* 
liflted  it  as  his  own.  fiui  Sir  George  £nt  has  Aee% 
that  father  Paul  rmived  the  firft  nation  of  ihc  ctrcubtiai 
of  ihr  blood  from  H:.rvcv's  book  on  that  Aibicdt,  which 
was  ciiriifd  to  Wi:  ce  bs'  the  .imbii.Tnlor  of  the  republic 
at  the  court  ti!  h  i:  '!.ind. 

i  he  circulation  of  the  blood  was  altogether  ufikooM 
to  the  ancients  :  they  thought  that  all  the  Wood  caaM 
from  the  liver,  and  that  the  grestcfl  part  of  it  paiWints 
ibc  \  eua  cava,  and  ib  into  all  the  branches Mon|ing  to 
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it ;  bu(  in  (ach  *  manner,  that,  in  comidg  ottt  from  the 

liver,  a  confiJcrablc  quantity  of  ?t  tttflM  aoottt,  and  en- 
ters into  th--  ri'rhi  cavity  of  the  hf.irr,  where  it  is  tliviJcd 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  runs  through  the  vena  ar- 
•fcrioiB,  into  the  lungs,  and  the  other  through  the  medium 
&|ibiiii  into  the  kn  caviqrs  where  they  fay  it  is  coo - 
verted  into  arterial  blood,  orvital  fpirits,  which  Uearried 
into  the  !uii  ts  by  the  artcria  veiiofa,  and  alt  9ttt  the 
body  by  the  aiteria  magna  and  its  branches. 

CiRCUt/VTiON  ef  the  Sa^  tfVtgttahles  is  a  natutal  mo- 
4k)iiof  the  nutritious  juice  of  plants  from  the  root  to  the 
mtmne  parts,  and  thence  back  agaia  to  the  root. 

That  there  15  n  circulation  in  the  bodies  of  vegetables 
fcctns  to  be  cvintcd  by  the  experiments  of  modem  n a- 
turaliftj  and  i;':\rdcners,  by  n^cans  of  certain  vediela  ana- 
logous to  the  veins  and  arteries  m  animals. 

(7tRCVlATI0K»  in  chcmiftry,  is  an  operation  whereby 
the  fame  vaponrt  raifed  by  fire,  Ml«  back,  to  be  returned 
and  dillilled  fcveral  times,  and  thus  reduced  into  its  moft 
fubtile  p-'-rtf. 

Circulation  is  performed  by  difpoftnc  the  liquor  in  a 
£nglc  vcflel,  {lopped  at  top,  and  called  a  pelican ;  or  in 
«  double  veffcl,  confiftiag^  oif  two  ptecea,  luted  on  each 
x/6aa  %  the  lower  to  contain  the  liquor,  and  its  vapours. 
It  is  performed  either  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  or  that  of 
afhes  or  of  fand  moderately  hot ;  or  in  dung,  «r  by  the 
fun.  It  ufually  demands  a  continued  hrat  ot  fevera!  dny*, 
fooietimes  of  ieveral  weeks,  or  even  feveral  month;.  Hy 
ciretilatton  the  fineft  part  of  the  fluid  mounts  to  the  top 
of  the  vcflTel,  and  finding  no  ifliic  there,  falls  back  again, 
and  rcioins  the  matter  at  bottom,  whence  it  arofe. 

CIRCULUS,  in  chemiftry,  an  iron  inftnimcnt  in  form 
of  a  r;nz,  which  being  heated  red  hot,  and  applied  to  the 
necks  of  retorts  and  other  glafs  vellets,till  thej  grow  hot, 
a  finv  drops  of  coid  water  thrown  upon  them,  or  a  cold 
blaft,  will  nuke      necks  fly  regularly  and  evenly  olF. 

Another  method  of  doing  tht?^,  is  to  tie  a  thread,  firft 
dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine,  round  thcplace  where  you  would 
have  it  break;  and  then  fctting  nrc  to  the  thread,  and 
afterwards  fprinkling  the  place  with  cold  water,  the  glafs 
%riil  crack  exadiv  where  thetbmd  was  tied. 

CfRCUMACENTES  Muscftr.  orOr.r  1.3^:1  Mus- 
CUtl,  in  anatomy,  arc  certa-n  obiiquc  mulcics  of  the 
eyes,  To  cdUed  from  helping  to  wind  and  turn  the  eyes 
about.  . 

Thefis  molcles,  called  alfo  the  oblique  mufcles  of  the 
eye,  or  the  roCatores,  are  two,  a  larger  and  a  fmaller:  the 
larger,  arifing  near  the  interior  adducens,  pafles  through 

a  rin:;iil.ir  trochlea,  of  an  almoft  cartilaginous  (Iruclure, 
near  the  caiithu<i  of  the  eye  ;  from  thenoe  it  turns  back, 
and  is  inserted  into  ihi  upper  part  of  the  eye,  near  its 
tniddlej  hence  it  obliquely  deprefles  the  pupil,  and  in 
ibme  decree  draws  it  outward. 

The  Icflcr  arifes  from  the  nnt;rinr  and  Inner  part  of 
the  orbit,  not  far  from  the  n&i*\  canal  \  it  furround^  ob- 
liquely the  luwcr  part  of  the  bulb,  and  is  infcrted  into  its 
exterior  part,  near  the  middle  i  hence  it  moves  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  ol>liqucIy  upwards :  Iwth  thefe  obliqui  acling 
together,  draw  I'n'.  l  ,  i  forwards  ;  and  thus  they  are  an- 
tagonifts  of  the  icai,  which  draw  it  backwards. 

CIRCUMAMBIhN  r,  an  appellation  ;:,iven  to  u  thing 
that  furrounds  anorl'.vr  on  all  fidti;  chiefiy  ufed  in  fpeak- 
jnf  of  the  air.    .Sec  the  article  AiR. 

t:iRCUMCISION,  the  aft  of  cutting  off  the  pre- 
puce ;  or  a  ceremony  in  the  Jewifli  and  Mahometan  reli- 
Ij'dtij,  wherein  they  cut  off  the  for-  f^in  of  their  males, 
who  are  to  profcfs  the  one  or  the  other  law. 

CiRCVMCisiOM  ia  alfo  thu  name  of  a  feaft,  celebrated 
on  the  firft  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the  circum- 
cifion  of  our  saviour. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  denotes  the 
Jine  or  lints  buunJing  a  pUiie  l;^uie.  However,  it  is 
^nerally  ufed  in  a  more  limited  fLnfe,  \-.ix  the  curs  e  line 
'<vvhicb  bounds  acircle,  and  othcrwife  called  a  periphery  j 
the  boundary  of  a  rig^t-^lined  figure  being  expicSed  »y 
the  term  perimeter. 

Any  part  of  the  circumference  is  called  an  arch,  and  a 
rij'ht  jine  drawn  from  one  extreme  of  ihc  arcb  tO  the 
Other,  is  called  a  chor<J. 

The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be 
4ividcd  into  360  degrees.   The  angle  at  the  circum> 
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c;rc'im;ercnce«f  a cifde  to its»* 


feiCfiee  of  a  circle  is  double  that  at  the  center.  Sea 
Atrcte. 

For  the  ratio  of  tnc  c'rcim''' 
dius,  fee  the  article  CiilCLE. 

CIRCUMFERKNTOR,  aninftrunent  ufed  by^fur- 
veyors  for  taking  angles. 

It  confifts  of  a  brafs  index  and  ctpcle,  at!  of  a  piece. 
Th~  :-i:-!cv  commonly  ab  ict  fni:'tL-i.-n  inrhcs  long,  and 
an  ir.^a  ar.J  a  ha!(  hroaJ  j  tiie  di^nietcr  ot  the  circle  is 
about  fevcn  inches.  On  this  circle  is  made  a  chart, 
whofe  meridian  line  anfwcrs  to  the  middle  of  the  breadth 
of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into  ihire  hundred  and 
ftxty  degrees  rfce  plate  XXXVII. 10.)  There  is 
a  brafs  ring  foaered  on  the  circumferen,:c  of  the  circle, 
on  which  Icrews  another  ritig,  with  a  H  it  [-Lils  in  it,  fb 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle,  lulpendcd  oa  the 
pivot  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  There  are  .ilfii  two 
fights  to  fcrew  on,  and  dide  up  and  down  the  index  ;  as 
aflb  a  fpangle  and  fodeet  fcrewed  on  the  back-fldc  of  the 
circle  for  puttint^  the  head  of  the  ftafF  in. 

Htvu  t»  ci>Jerve  the  !^ant:ty  of  an  An^U  bj  tht  ClRCU?4- 

FERENTOR. 

Let  it  be  required  to  HnJ  the  quantity  of  the  angle 
E  K  G  (plate  XXXVII.  /j.  1  r.)  firll.  place  your  tnftru- 
mcnt  at  K,  with  the  flower- do-!ucc  of  tlic  chart  towards 
you  ;  then  diredt  your  lights  to  I£,  and  obfcrvc  wiut  de- 
grees are  cut  hy  the  fouth-cnd  Of  the  needle,  which  let 
be  296  ;  then,  turning  the  inftrumcnt  about,  dirc^lyour 
fights  to  G,  noting  then  alfo  what  decrees  are  cut  by  the 
fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  fuppote  247.  This  done, 
always  fubtraA  the  lefier  frotn  the  greater,  as  in  this  cx-  . 
ample,  247  from  296,  the  remainder  is  49  degrees^ 
which  is  the  true  Quantity  of  the  angle  £  IC  G. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  one  of  die  aecencav 
See  the  article  Accent. 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  denoMstbe  whirling  awtioii 
of  nny  body  round  a  center:  fuch  is  that  of  the  planeti 
round  the  fun. 

CIRCUMINCESSION,  intheolo^,  a  term  whereby 
the  fchoolmen  ufed  to  expiefs  the  exigence  of  three  di- 
vine perfons  in  one  anodier,  in  the  myftery  of  the  Tri- 

nit\'. 

Circumlocution,  a  paraphradicai  method  of 

e.\prc(rin|  ones  thoughts,  or  faying  ^tin  many  words^ 
which  might  have  been  faid  in  few. 
Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the  avoiding  of 

fomething  difagrernhlc,  or  inconvenient  to  be  exprefT;  J 
in  direft  terms,  by  imitating  the  fenfc  thereof  in  a  kind 
of  paraphrafe,  b  conceived  ai  to  foften  and  break  the 
force  thereof. 

CIRCUM-POLAR  Stars,  an  appellation  given  to 
thofe  fiara,  which  by  resifon  of  their  vicinity  to  me  pole, 
move  round  it  without  fetiing. 

CIRCUMSCRIRFD,  In  geometry,  is  faid  of  a  fi- 
gure which  IS  drawn  round  another  figure,  fo  that  all  its 
iidcs  or  planes  touch  the  inlcribed  figure. 

CiacuMscitiBto  Hyperbola,  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's hyperbolas  of  the  lecond  order,  that  cute  its  afymp- 
totes,  and  conlaiir.  (he  parts  cut  off  within  its  own  fpace. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING,  in  ntonietry,  denotes  the  de- 
fcribing  a  ivdvgor.oi:',  fi-Jiirr  about  a  circle,  in  fnch  a 
manner,  that  all  its  fides  ihall  be  tangents  to  the  circum- 
\\  rince. 

Sometimes  the  term  is  ufed  for  the  dcfcribing  a  circle 
about  a  polygon,  fo  that  each  fide  is  a  chord  ;  but  in 
this  cafe  it  is  more  ufual  to  fay  the  polygon  is  inlcribed* 
than  the  circle  is  circumfi  ribcd. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  in  natural  philofophy,  the 
terinination,  bounds,  or  limits  of  any  natural  liody. 

CIRCUMSPECTE  AGATIS,  in  law,  a  ftatutepiv. 
fcribing  certain  cafes  to  the  judges,  wherein  the  king's 
prohibition  does  not  lie. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  a  particularity  which,  though 
not  eflenlial  to  any  a^ion,  yet  doth  ibcne  way  aife^  it. 

Some  circumllances  are  reckoned  purely  phyficat,  not 
conne£ling  any  moral  good  or  evil  with  any  ailion  ;  fuch 
as  killing  a  man  with  the  right  or  left  hand,  ice.  others  arc 
accounted  jjroperh'  mora!,  hccauie  thc\'(lo  reallv  ir.flurncc 
our  actions,  and  render  them  more  good  or  evil  than  they 
would  have  been  without  fuch  circumf^ances.  Divines 
fay,  that  the  coqycrlion  of  a  fiiuier  depends  en  a  certain 

aOemblage 
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affcmblagc  and  certain  miinBcmcnt  of  external  circum- 
fbnces,  in  the  midft  wheicof  he  n  pLiccJ  ;  which  ar- 
raneenient  of  circumftanccs  depends  on  the  providence 
of  God|  «vhence  converfion  alfo  depend*  on  him. 

The  wriicn  of  ethics  fum  up  all  the  eirCMiniblim  of 
the  ai^ions  of  men  in  this  ooe  vcrfe. 

^Kf/,  ./Sir/,  vl>!,  fit'lbut  mxt  ih,  cw,  qus'^idof  qumdi. 

CIRCUMSTANTIA,  in  medicine,  comprehends 
whatever  U  not  ellbituUf  connefted  with  the  prioeipal 
indicaAt. 

CfRCUMSTANTIBUS,  rn  law,  a  term  tifed  for 

fupiilying:  and  making  up  the  n^Im^e^  of  jurors,  in  cafe 
any  tinplnnelled  appear  not,  or  appealing,  are  challenged 
by  cither  party,  by  adiiintj  to  them  lo  itwiU' of  the  pcrfons 
prefcnt,  as  will  make  uj)  the  number,  in  cafe  thejf  arc 
properly  qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  ot  Urn  CiftcuiiTAt,' 
I.AT10N,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  trench  bordered  widi  a 
parapet,  thrown  up  auite  round  the  bcfitgcrs  camp,  by 
way  of  a-curtcy  againit  any  army  that  may  attempt  to  re- 
Kevc  the  place,  as  well  as  to  prevent  defcrtion. 

This  trench  ought  to  be  at  the  difttoce  of  cannon  ihot 
from  the  place :  it  i«  ufuatty  twelve  feet  broad*  and  ftven 
t^ccp  ;  and  at  fmall  diftaiices  is  flanked  with  redoubts, 
and  inhcr  fmall  works,  or  with  field  fort>,  raifcd  on  the 
moft  proper  eminences.  It  ou^ht  never  to  be  drawn  at 
the  foot  of  a  rifmg  ground,  Ictl  the  enemy,  fetungoothe 
eminence,  lliould  ercd  batteries  of  cannon  there,  and  f» 
command  the  line.  See  plate  V. i  and  a,  where  «,  *, 
&c  is  tile  line  uf  circumvallation.  r, r,  the  ditch.  ^,  ^, 
p.jiFii^cs  into  the  ditch,  ti,  .7,  advanced  ditch.  P,  P,  pro- 
tile  of  thi!  fdruc  line.  A,  parapet.  6,  ditch.  C,  C, 
patTagLb  ii\to  it,c  ditch.    D,  advanced  ditch. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  architeaure,  dcnotei  the 
torus  or  the  fplral  line  of  the  Ionic  voliitcw 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  great  building  of  a  round 
or  oval  figure,  eredled  by  chc  ancients,  to  exhibit  (hews 
to  the  people. 

The  Roman  circus  was  a  large,  oblong  edifice,  arched 
St  one  end,  cncootpafled  with  porticoes,  and  fumiflied 
with  two  rr.w5  of  feats,  placed  jH  ending  over  each  other. 
In  the  middle  w  .is  z  kind  nf  foot  bunk,  or  cmiucnce,with 
obelifks,  iLtuts,  ai,  I  p  :'s  at  each  end  This  fcrvcd 
them  for  the  courfi.^  of  their  bigae  and  quadrig«. 

Thofe  that  have  mcafurcd  the  circus  fay,  that  it  was 
2187  feet  long,  and  060  broad  1  lb  that  it  was  the  grcatcll 
building  in  Rome:  fome  fay  it  would  contain  150,000 
peoDle,  others  260,000,  or  300,000. 

CIRRI,  among  bounifts,  fine  Oriog?  of  thread  like 
filaaieBts,  by  which  fome  plants  fafln  tkcmlctm  to 
waHs,  trees.  Inc..  fuch  arc  thofe  of  ivy. 

Ciaai,  In  ichthyology,  certain  oMtmf  and  foft  ap- 
penii;'/;,  n^t  unlike  li'.ile  \i"<)rms,  hanging  from  the 
under  jaw*  i^s  mouths  <^t  firrc  fiflies  :  thtic  cirri,  com- 
monly tranflatcd  beards,  afford  marks  to  diftittguifh  the 
dtficrent  fpccirs  of  the  flh,  on  which  they  are  found. 

CmSOCELE,  or  Hernia  Varico.«a,  in  furgcry,  a 
preternatural  difteniTon  or  divarication  of  the  fpermatic 
veins  in  the  procefs  of  the  pcritonxum,  immediately  above 
the  tcfticic,  and  fometimcs  higher  up  in  the  fcrotuni,  or 
even  in  the  groin,  infomuch  that  ihcy  refemble  the  in 
tellincs  of  a  oird,  and  equal  the  fizc  of  a  goofc  quill, 
with  varlcofu  noJc<',  by  which  mean*  the  tcfticle  appears 
nuch  bigger,  and  han^s  down  lower  than  it  fliould  do. 

The  ciufo  01  ihl<.  lii  order  is  thought  to  be  in  the  Mood, 
bcit>g  ciihcr  too  rcvunoant  in  quantity,  or  ot  too  chick 
and  gluey  a  confiilcncc  ;  fo  that  by  llagnating  in  thcfc 
veins  in  too  great  quantities,  it  caufes  them  to  be  thus 
prctcrnaturally  diftended.  Frequently  the  dilbrder  alfo 
^rifcs  from  fome  external  violence,  whereby  the  coats  of 
the  vclTcls  are  contufcd,  over  (Iretched,  and  weakened, 
and  the  blood  by  that  means  impeded  in  its  couric. 

This  difordcr  feldom  gives  the  patient  much  trouble  or 
uneafinefs  \  nor  is  there  any  neceflity  for  the  uAs  of  me- 
dicines, and  much  Icfs  any  chirurgical  operations, except 
when  it  becomes  intolerable  by  violent  pains. 

If  through  p. .in,  or  other  unrafinefs,  it  becomes  nc- 
cefiary  to  try  imnc  meaii5,  as  in  healthy  conlHtutioiu  th.s 
difordcr  may  arife  from  a  redundancy  of  femen,  in  the 
fpermatic  veins,  the  moil  ready  and  cft'cilual  remedy  will 


be  matrimony ;  but  if  the  cafe  (hould  h.-ipprn  to  b^  la  I 
pcrfon  already  married,  there  is  but  little  room  to  expe^ 
a  cure  from  mcdicints:  howc^tr,  iuch  topi>.al  icmcdiw 
may  be  applied  as  arc  known  to  attenuate  the  bloud  and 
ftrengthen  the  celawd  parts.  The  patient  flieyM  aUb  ki 
blooM. 

When  other  means  have  proved  ineffeOual,  and  the 

diforder  ftnl  increafcN,  the  optnin  r  ihofc  vcllirls  which  are 
motl  dsAtnded,  the  whole  kn^ih  ot  the  tumour,  is  much 
approved  of ;  and  after  letting  them  difcharge  a  few 
ounces  of  blood,  to  make  the  drefiings  with  fcraped  Jia^ 
a  vulnerary  plafler,  comprefs,  and  proper  bandage,  anl 
to  treat  the  wound  in  the  fttbfequcat  dtcSofi  with  fows 

vulnerary  balfam. 

CJli.\LPlNE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps.  Thus 
the  Romans  divided  Gaul  into  citaipme  and  uaaialpme. 
It  muft  be  obfcrved,  however,  that  what  was  ciialpinc 
with  regard  to  the  Reanas,  is  tiaafidpiae  witb  a^mi 
10  us. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth  month 
ol  their  ecclefiaftical,  and  the  third  of  the  civU  yea^,  ao- 
fwering  nearly  to  our  November. 

CiSaOIO,  in  the  higher  g^ooMCry,  an  3)?ebraie 
ciirve,  foA  invented  by  Diodes,  an  ancient  Grec  <  m«. 
trician,  whence  it  is  peculiarly  called  the  L  j:  J  of 
Diocles  :  its  chief  u(c  a  fur  finding  two  oiean  propor- 
tionals between  two  given  right  lutes  \  but  Sm'  llaac 
Newto*,  in  his  £iiumra$i»  iintofum  ttntt  Orimis,  reckons 
it  BOMMgll  one  of  the  defiefiive  hyperbolas,  being  accord- 
ing to  him  the  forty-fecond  fpecies.  In  his  Apftmdu  di 
Eptatienum  C«n/irtttiinu  Liiuarif  at  the  end  of  bu  Aruh- 
mftica  Uniio j'iiu^  he  gitfCi  the  following d^aat  dcfciip* 
tion  of  this  curve. 

Let  A  G  be  the  diameter,  and  F  the  center  of  a  circle 
to  which  the  ciflbid  belongs  (oiaie  XXXVll.  j%.  9.) 
At  the  point  F  let  the  perpendicular  F  D  be  civded,  ani 
produced  in  ir  fiiii-u:!!  ;  and  let  FG  be  ,  1  .Ju- rd  to  P, 
that  I*  P  may  be  equal  to  tiK  diameter  of  the  circ  k.  iet 
the  rcdangular  ruler  P  £  D  be  moved,  (b  that  the 
t  F  may  always  pafs  through  the  point  K  and  the  othsc 
>egE  D  muft  be  equal  to  the  dianicter  AG,or  FP,  with 
its  end  D,  always  moving  in  the  line  F  D  ;  anrl  thr  mid- 
dle point  C  ol  this  leg  will  dcUtibi;  the  ciffoiU  <.iC  rv. 
To  find  the  equation  of  this  curve,  draw  C  B  pci,  fn  Jr 
cular  toFO,  aadlet  £C  or  CD  =«,  C6  =  r.  Ffi 
=ir,  and  on  account  of  the  fimtlar  triai^let  DBC,1>fill, 

it  will  be  HD  ''v''7r]7l)  ;  HC  ,  CDfj  +  u)  ::  ED 
(2«)  ;  EH  +  HD  (KH  +  H  DJ  ot  FD.  Wkciclare 

y/y_jx\  (=FD=F  B  +  B  D)=*  +  v^a'-/.l  Now 
by  multiplying  by  v/^'— there  is  made  2  tfy  2«d 
yj-l-a-v/*'— jt'.^or  aay+aa+jr/  =  *  /V 
and  by  fquaring  the  parta,  divided  by  v^«4y,^andaid(t'> 
ing  them,  thoracooMa out jr*'f3«/4 34^y-t-«*/4«'— 
ejr*=o. 

If  between  any  two  quantities  a  and  ^,  there  be  two 
mean  proportionals  to  be  bund :  Take  A  M  =  «,  ratfe 
the  perpendicular  M  N=:f ,  join  A  N  and  move  the  ruler 

PKD  until  ts  point  C  fall  upon  the  right  line  A. V; 
thtii  let  fall  C"  S  pcrpcntlicular  to  AP,  rake  /  toSRand 
V  to  S  P,  as  .MN  is  to  SC,  and  becaufc  AS,SR,SG, 
S  C  are  continual  propoitionai^,  r,  v,  will  alio  be 
continual  proportionals. 

CISTERCIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  religious  order 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century  by  St.  Robert,  a  len^ 
di£line.  They  became  fo  powerful,  th.it  ihcy  c>ve.Tci 
almoft  all  Europe,  both  in  fpintuals  and  tcmpori^i. 
Cardinal  de  Vitri  defcribingCheirobfervances,  (ays,  they 
never  wore  Ikins  nor  fl>irts>  nor  ever  eat  flefli,  CKCept  ia 
ficknefs ;  and  abflained  from  fifh,  eggs,  milic,  andcheefe: 
they  h^y  upon  flraw  bcds  ii^  their  tiinic!  and  cowls;  tt^esT 
role  at  midntglit  to  prayc  rs ;  they  fpcnt  the  d.iy  in  [.ibcj?, 
reading  and  prayer  :  and  m  all  their  txcrcMcs  o'lierveda 
continual  (iicnce.  The  habit  of  the  Ciftercian  monks  ii 
a  white  rc4^,  m  the  luture  of  a  caflbck,  with  a  black 
fcapulary  and  hnoH,  and  is  girt  with  a  woollen  girdle. 
I'hc  nuns  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a  black  fcapulai}"  acJ 
girdle. 

CISTERN  denotes  a  fubterrancous  rcferroir  of  rain 
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dials  fcrved  in  the  fummer.  They  had  two  great  9tftf\i ;  \ 
dia ooe»  that  the  water  lan  out  with  2  grcaicr  or  Icss  u- 
cUiiy«  u  the  wit  wm  more  or  lefs  dcnfe  i  the  other,  that 
the  water  nn  more  readily  at  the  beginning,  than  towards 

the  Com  '  .ihon 

M.  AiJiujiL^iii  h-^  invented  a  clcpfydra  free  from  both 
thcfc  :iicoiivenieiKcs,  ;uiil  which  haj  thcl'c  three  grand  ad- 
vantages ;  of  ferving  the  ordinary  purpofe  of  docks  i  of 
itrring  in  navigation  for  the  difcovcry  of  the  longitude  ; 
and  of  meaAuring  the  motion  of  the  artenea. 

Cmjlruaitu  tfa  Clepsydra.  To  divide  any  cy;Undric 
VeiTcl  lit  parts  to  be  emptied  in  each  divifion  of  tinjc  ; 
the  time  wherein  die  whole,  and  that  whcrcia  aiiy  p^rt 
it  to  he  «vacitited,  beiqg  given. 

Suppofe,  y.  ff,  a  cylMidric  vcUel,  wbofe  charge  of 
water  iowt  out  in  twdve  bow*,  were  required  to  be 
divided  into  pni  t  to  be  evacuated  each  hour.  1.  As  the 
part  of  time  i,  is  to  the  whole  time  12,  fo  is  the  lame 
time  12  to  a  fourth  proportional,  144.  2.  Divide  the 
altitude  of  the  veSel  into  144  equal  parts  :  here  the  laft 
wUI  &n  «» Ae  laft  hoort  the  ^ree  next  above  to  the  hd 
pirt  but  one  ;  the  five  next  to  the  tenth  hour,  &C  Laft- 
)y,  the  23  laft  to  the  tirft  hour. 

For  fince  the  times  increafe  in  the  ferics  of  the  natural 
numbers  1,2,3,4,5,  &c.  and  the  altitudes,  if  the  nu- 
inemion  bie  in  retrograde  order  from  the  tvMirth  hour, 
increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  unequal  numbert  113,5,7,9, 
&c.  the  altitude,  computed  from  the  twdfUl  hour,  will 
be  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  i,  4,  9, 16,  25,  &c.  there- 
fore the  fquare  of  the  whole  time  144,  comprehends  all 
the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the  veUel  to  be  evacuated. 
But  m  third  proportional  to  i  and  i»  is  the  fauare  of  12» 
and  oonfequentlv  it  h  the  number  of  equal  parts  into 
.which  the  altitude  is  to  b<'  t!i  .  •'^rd,  to  be  diftributcd  ac- 
xoidine  to  the  fcries  of  the  unequal  numbers,  through  the 
equal  interval  of  hours.  Since  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the 
j^m* naffel,  other  Icfs  veflels  equal  thereto  may  be  fub- 
dKtnted.;  the  altitude  of  a  vcflcl  emptied  in  .1  given  fpace 
of  time  being  given,  the  altitude  of  another  veflel  to  be 
emptied  in  a  given  time  may  be  found  ;  viz.  by  making 
the  altitudes  as  the  fquares  of  the  times.  Ilente  wc  Ice 
the  method  of  conllruding  the  clcpfydra;  ufcd  by  the  an- 
cients. 

Thmy  rf  CtinmJt.  Lat  £BFC  (jtlate  XLI. 
ft;.  T.)  be  a  propofed  vafeoT  open  veflel,  in  which,  by 

j'nm<  rfn.r  i  folid,  as  LDMC,  whofc  form  is  to  be  '; 
•  termined,  we  are  to  reader  thedefccniof  the  water  um- 
form. 

Snppofe  now  the  fpacc  EBFMDLC  contained  be- 
tween the  ibiidi  bodyand  the  clepfydra  Blled  with  water, 
and  then  evacuated  throuch  a  imatl  hole  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  axis  L  C  ;  u  i»  cvideirt  that  the  furface  of 
the  water  mud  in  its  defcent  along  the  axis  LC  defcribc 
equal  fpaccs  in  equal  times,  according  to  the  above  hypo- 
thefis :  this  prcmifed,  draw  the  ordinate  G  I  perpendicu- 
lar to  LC,  and  g  i  parallel  to,  and  indefinitely  near,  G  I. 

Put  CG=*,  GI=y,  GH=z,  G;=*,  &  /  for  the  in- 
definitely fmali  panicle  of  time  in  which  the  furface  of 
the  effluent  water  defcribes  the  diftance  G/i  then  if  the 
'  vaft  be  fltttanil  confequently  of  equal  thicknefs  dirough- 

ont^  "p^MKi  will  be  as  the  flwiioR  ct  t  N  Rending 
furface,  o;htrj."re  the  vcfTcl  bclne  round,  >'v  —  i  z  Xa-  will 
be  as  the  fluxion  of  the  defcendin;;  furlace  ;  and  as  in 
•MMrofchefecafcs  thevdodtyof  the  faid  furface  is  as 

/  ^/^tefoUowaihac  idthe  bmer  y^>ix  will  be  e- 

qaal  to  t        and  in  the  latter^       X  «=  v'^*' 

?  ■ 

wherein  f  leitfelefttt  a  eoolbot  qiianti^  totbenllknedat 

plcafure. 

If  /  be  confiilercd     co.-uia.;u,  i  will  be  conllant  alfo, 


whence  our  exprcfllon';  become,  r — z—s/fx^*  and '  

P 

—  ^pxi  refpcflivcly,  and  therefore  the  dcfccnding  ftu- 
fseeofthe  water  will  move  with  an  equable  celerity* 

Example  i.  I.«t  the  preBl  BlC  of  the  cUpfydr«i  e«t 
by  a  plane  paflkig  through  the  taS»  LC,  be.die  common 

parabola,  we  (hall  have  y^^/pJt^hj  tbr  prepcrty  «f 
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ihzl  curve  J  therefore  in  the  ftrll  cafe  wc  hive  jzzy—Zf 
or  2  —  c,  cGiifcqutntly  in  this  circumftance  the  folid 
LDMC  muft  be  omitted :  but  in  the  fccond  cafe  we 
bave/;i=:^jr,  whence,  by  fabftitutiag  fx  for  yjf  in  the 

general  cxpreflion,  there  will  arife        m      ^p  itt \ 

whence s=  ^ x—y/y^^p?  fiun  Ais  eqaatknt  die 

narure  of  the  folid  LDMC  mav  he  determined. 

Example  2.  If  the  profil  B 1 C  becomes  a  biquadratic 
parabola,  wbofe  equation  is  y=ig^j»^weftrfl  rn  the  firft 

cafebavez=^'       ^jt^,  pxfx*  —  p  x  px* 

in  the  fccond:  in  the  latter  of  thcfe  z=o  ;  confiequenttv, 

if  a  vcfTcl  be  dcfcribed  by  the  revolution  of  a  curveBiC, 

whofe  equation  is  defined  by  /= v//*  *  S'  and  then,  filled 
with  water,  which  afrcrwards  runs  out  of  a  finall  loond 
hole  m  the  bottom  C,  the  fur&oe  of  the  water  de*' 
fccnd  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times. 

Clepsydra  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  hour-glafs  of  fand  2nd 
likewife  for  a  water-clock.  Sec  the  articles  Hour-gIass 
and  Water-Clock. 

CLERGY,  Qtrus,  xxm^s  a  genet;^!  name  given  to 
the  body  of  eeclefidlics  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  con- 
tradiflinflion  to  the  Izitv- 

The  dtftinflion  of  Chriftians  info  clergy  and  Jaitj' 
was  derived  from  the  feu  ifh  church,  and  adopted  into  the 
Chriftian  by  the  apofUes  themfelves :  whenever  any  nooi- 
ber  of  converts  were  made,  as  Ibon  as  they  were  ctpable 
of  being  formed  into  a  congregation  or  church,  a  bifhop 
or  prefljyter,  with  a  deacon,  were  ordained  to  minifler  to 
them.  Of  the  biOiops,  priefts,  and  deacons,  the  clergV  . 
originally  coniifted  ;  but  in  the  third  century,  many  in* 
fenor  orders  were  appoinwd,  asfttbfenrient  to  the  office 
of  deacon,  fuch  as  fub-deacflilis,  acotudlifts,  reader;,  5vc. 

The  privileges  and  immunittes  which  the  clcrr-y  of 
the  primuivc  ChriRtan  church  enjoyed,  defcrve  our  no- 
lice,  in  the  ftrll  place,  when  they  travelled  upon  ne- 
ceflary  occafions,  they  were  to  be  enttrtvned  by  their 
brethren  of  the  clergy,  in  all  places,  out  of  the  public 
revenues  of  the  church.  When  any  bilhop  or  ptcA)ytcr 
came  to  a  foreign  church,  they  were  to  be  complimented 
with  the  honorary  privilege  of  performing  divine  ofEccs 
and  confecratin^  the  eucharift  in  the  church.  The  great 
care  the  clergy  had  of  the  characters  and  reputations  of 
r  jfe  of  their  order,  appears  from  hence,  that  in  all  accit- 
fjtions,  cfpectally  againftbiibops,  they  required  the  tef^i. 
mony  of  two  Of  thfW  witncfles  of  good  charaflcr  :  nor 
was  any  heretic  admitted  as  an  evidence  againft  a  clergy- 
man. VVith  regard  to  the  refpcct  paid  to  the  clergy  bv 
the  civil  govciiimcnt,  it  confiAed  chiefly  in  exempting 
them  (:a;ii  iomc  kind  of  obligations  to  which  others  were 
liable,  and  granting  them  certain  prirtlegcs  and  immuni- 
ties which  others  <1IJ  not  cnioy. 

By  the  ccclefsauical  laws,  iiotlcrgyman  was  allowed  to 
rclinquifh  his  ftation  without  jufl  grounds  and  leave  : 
but  in  feme  cafes  rcfignation  was  allowed  of,  as  in  old 
age,  fickncfs,  or  other  infirmities.  The  laws  were  no 
lefs  ftvere  againft  all  wandering  clergymen,  or  fucli  as 
having  defcrted  their  own  church,  would  fix  in  no  other. 
There  were  laws  which  obi  grJ  the  clergy  to  conftanc 
attendance  upon  their  duty :  others  inhibited  pluralities, 
or  the  officiating  in  two  parochial  churches,  or  following 
any  fecular  employments.  Another  fort  of  Jaws  rcf) 
ed  the  outward  behaviour  of  the  clergy,  fuel;  mhitnted 
them  from  correfpontling  or  converfing  too  freely  with 
Jews  and  Gentile  philofophcrs  t  and  there  were  canons 
which  reftnained  them  from 'eating  and  drinking  iti  ta- 
verns, or  being  prefent  at  the  public  theatres.  It  wai 
alio  enaded,  diat  no  bifhops,  prclb^ncrs,  or  deacons, 
(hould  vifit  widows  and  vir:'Ins  alone,  but  In  the  company 
of  fomc  other  of  the  chrgv,  or  fome  ijrave  Chtrftians.  As 
:  'lu  fafhion  of  their  app.Trcl,  it  docs  not  apjiear  that, 
tor  fcvcral  ages,  there  were  any  diftinaions  obfcrved 
therein  between  them  and  the  laity. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  diWnguiflicd 
into  regular  and  fecular:  the  regular  tUrc;y  confifts  of 
tbnfc  monks  or  religious,  who  have  ta'ktn  upon  thent 
hoU*  orders  of  the  pricfthood,  in  their  refpedive  mo- 
naSeries.  Tb«  (ecuitt  clergy  are  tbofe  which  ate  not  of 
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a:iy  religious  order*  and  h&ve  the  oot  la^  dir«£kioo  of 
pa'rifhes.   The  proteibint  clerj^f  tre  ill  fecultn. 

Bfr.cfit  :f  Qlvkc,\  'unn  ancient  privilege,  whcrcSyonc 
in  orders  cUtmcU  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary^  to  purge 
htmfelf  of  felony  :  this  purgation  was  to  be  by  his  own 
oath,  affirming  bis  imiooengr*  And  the  oath  of  twelve 
purgators,  as  to  tbeir  belief  <n  it,  before  a  jury  of  twelve 
clcrlts  :  if  the  clerk  fkilcJ  in  hit  purn;atioK,  he  wi=,  dc 
prived  of  his  charjitSer,  whereby  he  became  a  mere  iay- 
inan  i  or  he  was  to  be  kept  in  pnion  lill  a  p.irJon  wab 
obtained}  but  if  he  purged  himfeil,  he  wus  tet  at  li- 

This  was  formerly  admitted,  even  in  cafes  of  murder ; 
but  the  ancient  courfe  of  the  law  is  much  altered  upon 
this  head.  By  the  llatutcsof  i8  Eliz.  cap.  vii.  clerics  are 
no  more  committed  to  their  ordinary  to  be  purged }  but 
every  man,  to  whom  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  granted, 
though  not  in  ordets^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
is  foutid  guilty  an^  conviaed  of  fticb  felony,  aitd  lb  burnt 
on  the  hand,  and  fet  free  for  the  firft  time,  If  the  ordinary 
or  deputy  ftanding  by  do  fay,  Itgit  ut  (muus,  othcrwifc 
tie  thiil  liifFer  death. 

CL£&K,  «  word  origloally  ufed  to  denote  a  learned 
inao*  or  man  of  letters}  whence  the  term  beeane  appro- 
priated to  churchmen,  who  were  from  thence  called  clerks 
or  ciereymen :  the  nobility  and  gentry  beiiu  ufually  bred 
up  to  the  exercife  of  arms,  and  jM»e  left  mit  the  occle- 
fiaftics  to  cultivate  the  t'ciences. 

ClIRK  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  as  by  their  courfe  of 
life  exercife  tbeir  pens  in  any  couit  or  office^  «f  which 
there  ;ire  various  kinds. 

CLl  ROMANCY,  xA.Mpo/>t*/J«/*,  a  fort  of  divination 
performed  by  throwing  lots,  which  were  generally  black 
mnd  wlute  beaiu,  little  clods  of  earth,  or  pebbles  }  alfo 
dicci  oe  fuch  like  diingm  diftingutflied  by  cemin  cha- 
nnels. They  caft  the  lots  into  a  veflel,  and  having  made 

IttppltCatioll  to  the  goJs  to  direcl  them,  drew  them  our, 
and  according  to  the  chvaclcrs,  conjectured  wtut  Ihould 
happen  to  them. 

CL£  W  «f  *  Sail,  in  naval  afiain,  the  lower-comer  i 
and  hence 

Ci.r.v/-G.\RN'£Ts  arc  the  fame  to  the  maln-fai!  and 
foie-raiJ,  which  ihc  clcv-lincs  arc  to  all  other  fquarc 
fails,  and  .mc  hauled  up  when  the  ftU  iltO  be  furled  or 
brailcd.    See  Clew-Lims. 

Ctcw-LtTtta  are  topes  faflened  to  the  clews  or  lower- 
corners  of  the  fquarc  fails:  their  ufes  are  to  draw  each 
clew  up  to  the  yard,  for  the  moreeafily  furling  or  reefing 
the  fnils.    Shipwrtcif  p.  46,  47,  in  the  mUs. 

CLIENT,  Ci'ttnt^  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who 
put  himfelf  under  the  proteaion  of  fome  great  man,  who 
in  refpe£k  of  that  relation  was  called  patron.  This  pa- 
.  tron  affified  hit  client  with  his  protefiioit,  ioierefl,  and 
goods;  and  the  clicr.t  gave  his  vote  for  his  patron,  when 
he  fought  any  office  tor  himlelf  or  bis  friends.  Clients 
owed  lefped  to  their  pacnons,  aa  diefe  owed  them  tbeir 
pratedioR. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romulus,  to 

luiitc  the  ri.  h  and  poor  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  one  t;iight  live  without  contempt,  and  the  other 
without  envy  ;  but  the  conJaioii  of  a  client,  in  courfe  of 
tine,  became  little  elfe  but  a  moderate  flavery. 

CttBNT  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  ina]aw-fuit,whohas 
turned  over  his  caafe  into  the  hands  of  a  coMiifellor  or 
foUicitor. 

CLINCH,  or  Clench,  in  naval  affairs,  that  part  of 
a  cable,  or  other  rc^,  which  is  fafiened  to  the  anchor,  is 
called  the  clinch,  and  the  aA  of  ftfleaing  is  called 
clinching. 

A  peculiar  method  of  fiiftening  a  rope  to  a  poft,  &c.  is 

alfo  called  clinching. 

CLIMACTERIC,  Annul  CUmaiiiricus^  among  phy- 
ficians  and  natural  hillorians,  a  critical  year  in  a  perfon's 
life,  in  which  he  is  fuppoied  to  ftaod  in  great  danger  of 
death. 

According  to  fome,  ev^-ry  fevcnth  year  is  a  c'imafleric  ; 
but  olhk;fs  allow  only  thofe  years  producc4  by  multi- 
plying 7,  by  the  odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be 
climaoerical.  Thefe  years,  they  fay,  bring  with  them 
fiime  fcmarkable  change  with  rcfpcdl  to  health,  life,  or 
ftftuaej  th«  g^and  dinukieric  is  the  fixty*thiid  yearj 
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but  fon^,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  ei^^hty-firft :  the 
other  remarkable  clima£)eric5  arc  the  fevcnth,  twentv- 
firf^,  thirty-fifih,  f.rt)  ninth,  and  fifty- fixth.  The 
credit  of  climaflcric  jeam  can  only  be  fupported  by  the 
dodlrine  of  numbers  introduced  by  Pythagoras ;  thougd 
many  eminent  men,  both  among  the  ancients  and 
derns,  appesr  to  have  had  great  faith  fn  it. 

CMMaTK,  in  geography,  a  'pace  upon  the  furface 
if  the  lerrellnai  globe,  cuiuained  bt;(wcen  two  parallels 
nd  fo  far  diftant  from  each  other,  that  the  loiigeit  day 
in  one  differs  half  an  hour  from  the  long«ft  day  in  the 
other  parallel. 

The  difference  of  climates  arifcs  from  the  di/Terenr 
nclination  or  obliquity  of  the  (phcrc  :  the  ancients  to<rfc 
;he  parallel  wherein  the  length  of  the  longeft  dw  is 
twelve  hours  and  three  quarters,  for  the  beginning  of 
the  firft  climate :  as  to  thofe  parts  diet  are  nearer  to  die 
equator  than  that  paraUcI,  they  were  not  accounted  tn 
be  In  any  climate,  either  becanfc  they  may,  in  it  J00& 
and  general  fenfe,  be  confidcred  as  bcin;^'  in  a  neht  fphcrr, 
though  iVriaiy  fpeaking,  only  the  pans  under  the  equa- 
tor  are  fo;  or  bccaufe  they  were  thought  to  be  ttUB'* 
habited  by  reafon  of  the  heat,  and  were  befides  un- 
known. The  ancients,  omfidering  the  diverftty  there 
is  in  the  firing  and  fetting  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  espe- 
cially the  fun,  and,  in  confcquence  thereof,  the  dii&- 
cnce  in  the  Irngth  of  the  days  and  nights  in  difiicat 
places,  divided  as  much  of  the  earth  as  was  knowB  t» 
them,  into  clirnates and  inlteadof  themediod  now  in 
ufe,  of  feninc  down  the  latitude  of  places  in  degrees, 
they  contented  themfelvcs  with  fuin?  in  what  climate 
the  place  under  conlidt r j; .on  was  fifuated.  According 
to  them,  thcreiore,  what  thty  judged  the  habiubkpait 
of  the  northern  hemifphere  was  divided  into  leyeo  clr. 
mates,  to  which  the  like  number  of  fouthcm  ones  fqf- 
refponded. 

A  parallel  is  faid  to  pars  through  the  middle  of  a  cli- 
mate, when  the  longeil  day  in  that  parallel  differs  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  longeft  day  in  either  of  the 
extreme  parallels  that  bound  the  climate:  this  parallel 
does  not  divide  the  dimate  into  two  equal  parts,  but  the 
part  ncareft  to  the  equator  is  larger  than  the  other,  be- 
caufe  the  farther  wc  go  from  the  equator,  the  lefs  in- 
create  of  latitude  will  be  fuScient  to  ilNiatfe  die knglh 
of  the  longeft  day  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Some  of  the  modems  reckon  the  diffincnt  tduBHei  bir 
the  increafe  of  half  an  hour  in  the  length  of  the  lonijeft 
day,  beginning  at  the  ttjuaior,  and  going  on  tiii  they 
come  to  the  polar  circle  towards  the  pole:  they  then 
count  the  climates  by  the  increale  o\  a  whole  natural  day, 
in  the  length  of  the  longcii  day,  till  ibey  come  to  a  pe- 
rallel,  under  which  die  day  is  of  the  length  of  fifteen  na- 
tural days,  or  half  a  month  1  from  this  (»ral]el  they  pro. 
cced  to  reckon  the  climates  by  the  increale  of  halt  f  r 
whole  months,  in  the  atciticial  day,  till  they  come  to 
the  pole  itfclr,  under  which  the  length  of  the  dar  is  fix 
months.  Thofe  between  the  equator  and  the  polar  cir- 
cles are  called  hour  climates;  and  thofe  bettreen  tbe 
polar  circles  and  the  polc.v,  month  climates. 

Vulgaily  the  term  climate  is  bellowed  on  any  countiy 
or  rc:jion  diffcrioi;  from  one  another,  either  in  rcfpeftef 
the  fca^bns,  the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  even  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  without  any  regard  to  the  leaglk  of 
the  longeitday. 

CLIMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  rhaoric,  a  figure 
wherem  the  word  orexpic.Tion  which  ends  the  firti  mem- 
ber of  a  period  begins  the  fecond,  and  (b  on  i  ib  that 
every  member  will  make  a  diftin^l  fentence,  taking  its 
rife  from  the  next  foiegoine,  dll  the  argument  and 
period  be  beautifully  finilhed :  or  in  the  terms  of  the 
fchools,  it  is  when  the  w  ord  or  expreflion,  which 
predicate  in  the  hrft  member  ot  a  pcnod,  is  fubjcd  loa 
fecond,  and  fo  on,  till  the  argument  and  period  be 
brought  to  a  noble  coaclufion }  as  in  the  following  gia* 
dation  of  Dr.  TOlotfon.   "  After  we  have  pn^hW 
*•  fjood  aiflioH"!  a  while,  rhry  become  cafy  ;  .uid  v'ntn 
"  thcv  arc  eafy,  wc  hcpin  to  taite  plcaluie  :u  ihcnii 
"  and  when  thi  v  pK-.iic  us,  we  do  them  frequertly ; 
^'  and  by  frequency  ot  ach,  a  thing  grows  into  a  bibii ; 
'*  and  contirmcd  habit  is  a  fecond  kind  of  nature,  aad 
"  lb  far  as  any  diing  is  natural,  fo  fiv  it  is  nectfair, 
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««  and  we  can  hardly  do  otherwtfe ;  nay,  we  do  it  mtoy 
«»  times,  when  we  do  noi  think  of  it." 

CLINIC,  a  term  apjplicd  b»  the  ancient  church-hif- 
toHins,  to  thofe  who  nodvM  bapciOn  on  their  death 
bed. 

Clinic,  in  a  modem  fenfe,  i«  feldoita  uM  but  for  a 

quack,  or  rather  for  an  empirica!  nurf'c,  who  pretends  to 
have  learr\cd  the  art  of  curing  Jilcilcs  by  attending  vn 
the  fick. 

CUWIC  M£DICtNl»  A&didna  Ciiniia,  was  particu- 
lltlf  ufed  f6t  the  nethod  of  vifitin^  and  treating  fick 
perfoni  in  bed,  for  the  mofBenft  difcovery  of  tU  the 
fymptoms  of  their  difeafe. 

CLINOlDEs,  in  anatomy,  are  four  fmall  procenes 
in  the  infidc  of  the  os  f|^enoide«,  forming  a  cavity  called 
fdla  turcica,  in  the  middle  of  tint  hone,  ia  wtnch  lies 
the  glandula  pituitiris. 

CLITORIS,  or  as  fixne  call  !t,  Aftalvla  MUUr/i, 
in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  external  female  pudenda,  fitu- 
aied  at  the  angle  which  the  nympha:  form  with  each 
other* 

It!  oommon  ftate  is  to  be  aloioft  entirely  buried  under 
the  (kin  or  prepuce.  Its  MBerai  lize  is  that  of  the  uvula, 
or  fcarce  To  much :  its  uape  much  rcfeittbles  the  ihape 
of  that  part,  yet  it  fometimes  is  found  of  an  extraor- 
dinary bignefs,  as  large  as  the  penis :  but  tveti  in  this 
cafe,  it  has  no  urethra.  It  has  a  glans  or  apex  as  the 
penis  has,  but  this  is  not  perforated.  It  is  ufually  co- 
vered with  a  foetid  matter,  like  that  of  the  glans  of 
the  penis.  The  prepuce  covering  the  glans  of  the 
clitoris,  is  formed  of  the  cutis  of  the  pudendum,  and 
furnifhed  with  nervous  papillz;  hence  it  is  of  exquifitc 
fenfibility  to  the  touch.  It  has  alfo  a  ligament,  by 
wMch  it  i«€OBne£ked  to  the  ofla  pubia,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  die  penia  is  in  mtn.  Its  ufe  if  to  produce  a  titiUa- 
tion  in  the  coitus,  and  to  t-nrreafc  the  picafure. 

CLOACA,  in  Ilaiiun  antiquity-,  the  common  fewer, 
by  which  the  filth  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  carried  away. 

Cloaca*  in  comparative  aoatoow,  imporu  the  canal 
in  birds,  dwough  whidi  the  egg  deloenda  fimi  tfie  ovary 

in  it'  rxit. 

CLOCK,  a  kind  of  movement,  or  machine,  ferving 
to  mealurc  and  (Irike  time. 

1  he  ufual  chronometers  are  watches  and  clocks  :  the 
former  iu  flndnefs  are  fuch  as  fhew  the  parts  of  time  ; 
the  latter*  fnch  at  publilh  it  by  ftriking:  chough  the 
name  vnnA  ii  ovfinaiily  appropriated  to  pocket  docks ; 
and  that  of  docks  to  laf|icrimehines,irhether  they  ftrike 
OiT  not. 

The  invention  of  clocks  with  .wheels  is  referred  to  Pa- 
ciJkas,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Lothariuf,  fon  of  I<ottis  the  DdboaoKki  on  the  credit  of 
3  L :  pi  ph  quoted  by  Ughelii,  and  borrowed  by  him  from 

They  were  at  firft  callci!  n  itl.jrr  :;!  "i.ils,  to  diftinguifli 
them  f(om  fun-diaU,  which  Oiewcai  the  hour  by  the  fun's 
Itaikm^  Others  afcribe  the  inventioA  to  Boetbius>  about 
the  year  510 

Mr.  Derham  make*  c'ock-work  of  a  much  older  Hand- 
ing i  and  ranks  ArchimcJes's  fphcrc,  mentioned  by  Claii- 
diaa,  and  that  of  Pofidonius,  mcntiuatd  by  Cicero, 
nmoog  die  machines  of  this  kind }  rtot  that  either  their 
lonn  or  u(e  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  our*,  but  dut 
they  had  their  owtioa  from  ibme  hidden  weichis  or 
fprings,with  wheds,  or  poliies,  or  Ibme  fticb  dock-work 
principle. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  !5  certain  the  art  of  making 
docks,  fuch  as  arc  now  in  ufc,  was  cither  hril  invented, 
■or  at  leaft  retrieved,  in  Germany  about  200  years  ago. 

The  water-clocks,  or  clcpfyarx,  and  fun-dials,  have 
both  a  much  btttcr  claim  to  antiquity.  The  French  an- 
r  mention  one  of  the  former  kind  fent  by  Aaron,  king 
.of  Pcrfia,  to  Charlcmaign,  about  the  year  which 
fttntftd  to  bear  fome  refemblancc  to  the  modern  clocks : 
it  WIS  of  hnb^  and  fhewed  the  boun  by  twelve  little 
balls  of  the  fame  metal,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  each  hou  r, 
and  in  falling,  flruck  a  bell,  and  made  it  found.  Tlicrr  ' 
were  alio  figures  of  twelve  cavaliers,  which  at  the  end 
of  each  hour  came  forth  at  certain  apertures,  or  windows, 
in  the  lidc  of  the  dock,  and  ihut  them  agjain,  &c. 

Among  the  modern  dodcs,  the  moft  eminent  for  their 


furtiiturc,  and  the  variety  oF  their  motions  and  figures, 

aire  thofe  of  St.-afbour^  and  of  Lyons.  Tn  the  fuft,  a 
cock  clapti  hii  win^s,  and  ptoclainu  the  hour  ;  the  angd  , 
opens  a  duor,  and  lalutcs  the  virgin  ;  and  the  HolySpirit 
dcfccnds  on  her,  Uc,  In  the  fecond,  two  borfemen  en- 
counter, and  beat  the  hour  on  each  other;  a  door  opens, 
and  there  appears  on  the  theatre  the  virgin,  with  Jefus 
Chrift  in  her  arms,  the  magi,  with  thc.r  retinue,  march- 
ing; in  order,  and  prcli.iiuii^  tlifir  tnfts  ;  two  trumpeters 
founding  ail  the  while  to  proclaim  the  proceiEon.  Seo 
Scottus  i  (ee  ailu  Sahnaftus  on  Solinus,  Ma&iudtliii- 
tinnahulis^  and  Ktichcr  in  his  JIA^iim  Mtmtimm,  and 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks  is  owing  to  the 
happy  induihy  of  the  laA  age :  the  honour  of  it  is  difpufed 
between  Huygens  andGalileo.  The  former,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  volune  oh  the  fubjed,  dccbtfcs  it  was  ficft  put  in 
practice  ih  die  yi»r  1657,  and  the  deferiptton  thereof 

printed  in  1638.  Bccher,  ile  Nova  Tanporls  DimdUnJi 
Thfaria,  anno  1680,  ilicklcs  for  Galilco  J  and  relates,  tho* 
at  fecond  hand,  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  invention  j  add- 
ing, that  one  Treilcr,  clock-maker  to  the  father  of  th* 
then  grand-duke  of  Tufcany,  made  the  firft  pendulum- 
dock  at  Florence,  by  drrefiion  of  Galileo  Galilei}  a 
pattern  of  which  was  brought  into  Holland. 

The  ac  J  1:1 ,  de'I  Cimento  fay  cxprc  .  1  ,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  pendulum  to  the  movement  of  a  clock 
was  firft  propofed  by  Galileo,  and  firft  put  in  praAicebjr 
his  foil  Vincenzo  Ualiki,  in  1649. 

Be  the  inventor  who  he  will,  it  is  certain  the  inven- 
tion never  flourilbed  till  it  came  into  Huygcns's  hands, 
who  infifts  on  it,  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a 
thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 

The  firft  pendulum-dock  inade  in  England,  was  in 
the  year  1622,  by  Mr.  FromaiKil,  a  DitiOman. 

PHndplm  and  Qskdadon  of  Clock-Wokk. 

The  work  contained  between  the  brafs-plates  of  a 
clock  A  K  KF  (plate  XLl.  /ig.  2.)  is  as  followa: 
F  the  firft  or  great  wheel  of  96  teeth  j  G  the  fecond 
wheel  of  60  teeth,  its  pinion  f  of  8  leaves  ;  H  the  third 
whed  of  56  teeth,  its  pinion  »  of  8  leaves  ;  I  the  balance 
wheel  of  30  teeth,  its  pinion  ;  of  7  leaves  (  and  K.  the 
balance.  Likcwife  A  the  great  wheel  of  78  teeth    B  the 

Ein-wheel  of  48  teeth,  b  its  pinion  of  8  leaves  5  C  the 
oop- wheel  of  48  teeth,  c  its  pinion  of  6  leaves  i  D  the 
warning-wheel  of  48  teeth,  and  its  pinion  <f  of  6 leaves; 
E  the  fly,  t  its  pinion  of  6  leaves. 

T  he  ends  R,R,  of  the  arbors  of  the  wheels  A,F,  come 
t!ii  (;>i  h.  ;ht  ;.;:c  of  the  clock,  and  thefc  arbcNTS  are  fixed 
in  the  barrels  P,  P,  of  6  OT  7  inches  diameter)  and  on 
thefe  barrels,  the  ftrings  T«  are  wtwnd,  which  go  round 
two  pullies  with  the  weights  that  carry  the  wheels  about. 
Thefe  two  barrels  are  moveable  rouna  about  within  the 
wheels,  but  arc  kept  from  turning  back  by  the  catch  S 
and  its  fpring,  and  the  racket- wheels  Q.  fixed  to  th« 
barrel.  The  weights  arc  wound  up  by  help  of  the 
winch  or  handle  ll.  In  the  rim  of  the  wheel  B  are  8 
pins,  which,  as  the  wheel  goes  round,  thruft  back  the 
end  5  of  the  hammer  O,  and  when  it  goes  off  the  pin, 
the  fpring  7  makes  ibc  hammer  Q  tokc  againft  the 
bell  N.  ^ 

The  wheel  C  has  a  hoop  upon  its  rim,  which  its 
cut  away  in  one  place,  to  let  the  end  3  of  die  detent 
fall  in.  In  the  rim  of  the  wheel  D,  the  re  is  a  pin  which 
ftops  againll  the  end  *  of  the  arm  w  jr,  and  hinders 
the  wht-i-;s  turning  about. 

On  the  axis  op  tt  fixed  the  two  pieces  Vi,  and  the  de- 
tent 12.  On  the  axis  f  r  is  fixed  two  pieces  wx,  and 
the  lifter  3  ;  and  on  the  end  r  of  that  axis  which  comes 
through  the  fore  plate,  is  put  the  lifter  10,  and  pinned 
faft  on. 

The  arbor  of  the  wheel  G  comes  through  the  face  :  up- 
on this  arbor,  between  the  face  and  fore  plate,  is  put 
the  wheel  sof  «o  teeth,  iu  arbor  being  hollow;  and  under 
the  wheel  is  pat  die  brafs  fpring  /,  with  the  concave  fide 
upwaid^,  this  fpring  having  a  fi^uarc  ho!i-  m  it,  to  fit  thc- 
Ihouldcr  of  the  arbor  of  G.  The  wheel  Z  of  40  teeth 
turns  upon  a  fixed  pin  or  axis,  and  is  driven  by  the  wheel 
z.  The  dial-wheel  /of  48  teeth,  is  put  with  its  boUow 
locket  upon  the  arbor  or  locket  of    then  die  &ce  being 
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put  on,  their  cnii  come  through  it,  and  the  hour-band  I 
u  put  upon  the  fquare  end  of/,  and  the  minute  pointer 
W,  upon  thi:  end  di  z,  the  wheel  z  being  thruft  down  to 
bend  the  fpring,  and  th<  n  a  pin  put  in  to  keep  it  thctc  i 
the  pinion  of  z,  calicd  the  pinion  of  report,  has  8  teeth, 
and  drives  the  wheel  /  and  the  hour-hand.  Now  the 
fpring  X  keeps  the  wheel  z  pretty  tight  upon  the  axis  ofC, 
(o  that  G  uill  cnrry  it  :ibout  along  with  it  ;  anJ  if  the 
minute-pointer  be  thruit  about,  it  will  force  about  the 
wheel  %,  and  alio  Z,  and  likowile  /  with  tlie  hour- 
poimer. 

The  arbor  of  the  whed  A  goea  Aiongh  the  hock  plate  ; 
upon  it,  behind  the  plate,  is  put  the  wheel  V  (or  pinion 
ot  report)  of  28  teeth,  and  pinned  there.  Tht  double 
wheel  X  Y  is  carried  by  V,  and  turns  upun  3  pin  fixed  on 
the  back  of  the  plate.  The  wheel  X  has  al(b  28  teeth, 
and  the  eount-wneel  Y  is  divided  into  1 1  parts  of  unequal 
lengths  ;  ncrnrding  to  the  (Irokesthe  clock  is  to  ftrikc  at 
every  l>;>ur,  tl^c  part  of  this  wheel  is  reprefented  at  s.  A 
ilenaer  fpniv-r  >'>  put  on  with  this  wheel  to  keep  it  tight. 
This  part  may  be  made  more  fimple,  by  leaving  out  the 
wheels  V,  X,  and  putting  Y  upcm  the  axti  of  Ainftead 
of  V,  but  it  tnuft  be  put  on  the  contrarf  wa/. 

The  arbor  of  the  balance-whed  T,  comes  through  the 
fore  plate,  almofl  to  the  f.icr,  ancJ  through  u  hole  in  tlie 
face  is  put  the  huUow  iockct  of  the  rccond  pointer  12 ; 
and  this  Ibcws  the  feconds  by  a  fmall  circle  divided  in- 
to 60  parts :  ami  the  face  is  alfo  divided  into  two  cindes, 
fhewing  hours  and  minutes. 

The  pendulum  hnngs  on  the  fixed  piece  of  brafs  M,  by 
a  button  at  top,  ajiu  a  ihin  jncic  ot  hrafs  going  into  t  fl.t 
atM;  and  a  flat  piece  of  brafs  gt)cs  into  the  lork  I.,  fo 
that  if  the  pendulum  moves,  it  mufl  move  the  ru J  K.  E , 
and  balance  K  along  with  it. 

The  pallats  8,  9,  of  the  balance  K,  ire  fo  formed,  that 
the  undcr-fidc  of  8,  and  the  uppcr-fide  of  9,  where  the 
teeth  of  the  wh-.l  1  .ivil,  are  polifbed  planes,  and  made 
Roping ;  to  that  a  tooth  Aiding  along  the  under-flde  of  the 
pallat  8,  will  force  the  balance  K  to  the  left  hand,  and  a 
tooth  fliding  along  tba  upper>lide  of  the  pallat  9,  wOl 
force  it  to  the  right. 

The  work  is  put  togftbrr,  hv  f-  tting  the  teeth  toge- 
ther that  are  marked  in  trie  wheel  ii,  and  in  thepiaioti 
and  likewife  in  the  wheel  C«  and  pinion  d.  Then  the 
mioote'band  or  poioter  it  put  on  the  arbor  of  s,  mark  to 
mark  ;  and  the  nonr-polnter  tbe  lame  way  on  the  irbor 
of  f  ;  tuui  the  whct  hs^Z,/^  are  (ct  to  one  anotbei  ac- 
cording tu  thtit  uuiik-i. 

Thfi  weights  hanging  upon  the  wheels  A,F,  and  the 
|»endulum  made  to  vibrate,  the  wheel  F  drives  G»  which  i 
drives  H,  which  dives  I;  then  whiift  the  pendulum  vi-  I 
bratcs  to  the  right,  a  tooth  fiips  off  the  pall  u  <%  snd  in 
its  return  to  the  left  a  tooth  flips  off  thcpaliac  fc  ;  then  on 
the  ri.:ht  another  goes  ctF  9,  and  fo  on  alternately;  and 
tite  weij^iit  caiifiiig  the  ttcth  to  iSt  againft  the  pallats  of 
the  balance,  Ice.ps  the  penJuluoa  in  atiotion,  and  the 
wheel  1  goes  round  once  in  a  minuie. 

As  the  wheel  G  goes  round,  it  carries  about  x,  with 
the  ;-.i!.nttL  pointer,  once  round  in  an  hour,  z  drives  Z, 
witich  drives  /  once  round  in  12  hours.  Whilft  the 
wheel  z  -ioei  round,  the  pin  m  raifcs  the  lifter  10,  which 
lifts  up  the  piece  3,  and  the  arm  w*i  tbe  piecejraifes  the 
detent  11,  together  with  vi;  the  end  sof  uie  detent 
heint  rnif  i!  above  the  hnop,  ibe  wheel  C  moves  about, 
and  by  the  oblique  figure  yf'  the  tjiJ  of  the  detent  2,  it 
raifes  the  end  of  the  detent  higher,  and  alfo  raifcs  1  out 
of  the  notch  of  the  count-wheel.  Then  tbe  wheel  D 
turns  round,  till  the  pin  in  the  rim  flops  at  the  end  a*, 
which  hinders  the  motion.  But  as  the  wheel  z  goes  fur- 
ther about,  the  lifter  lO  falls  down  off  the  pin,  together 
with  the  piece  i:  .r,  and  ia:ch  3,  which  lutiVis  the  wiiet-l 
D,  and  the  reU  to  turn  round,  and  ihepm  whu  h  caules 
the  hammer  to  ftrike  fo  often,  til!  the  em!  1  IjU^  into  a 
jiotch  of  the  count-wheel;  and  then  tbe  detent  2  falls  in- 
to the  vacancy  in  the  hoop,  and  locks  the  work  $  which 
continues  fo  ti'l  the  next  hour,  that  the  piece  10  is  raifcd  \ 
again,  and  the  clock  (Irikes  a$  before :  the  wheel  C  goes 
round  every  flroke  of  the  clock  ;  but  it  ftrikcs  one  more 
every  fuccccding  hour,  becaufe  ihe  teeth  between  the 
notcnea  arc  made  longer  and  longer  in  tbi  connt-whecl, 
and  it  turns  round  once  In  12  bouri. 
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Ijj  the  ftriking  part  of  the  clock,  the  p;.-,  -.rl.eti  br;.i» 
divided  by  tJie  pinion  of  the  hoop-whei!,  the  quotient 
rtiew  s  the  number  of  pins  in  the  pu>-wh„Ll.  If -j  be  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  pins,  the  quotient  fhews  the  n- 
volutiona  that  the  pin-wheel  maket  for  one  revolutioa 
of  the  f^ount- wheel. 

The  hoop-wh*l,  divided  T>y  the  pinion  of  the  warn- 
ing-whcel,  mufl  be  a  whole  number. 

In  the  motiun  |nrt,  the  train  is  the  number  of  bests 
the  clock  makes  in  a:,  h.'jr,  which  is  3600  for  fecoods: 
in  this  cafe  tbe  balancc-whed  muft  have  30  teeth. 

If  G  tumt  round  once  in  an  hour  and  mews  minutes, 
then  the  quotient  of  G  divided  by  the  pinion  of  H,  muU 
tiplied  by  the  quotient  of  H,  divided  by  the  pinion  of  I, 
and  that  multiplied  by  tft'icc  the  teeth  in  I,  muft  be  equal 
to  the  train.  And  if  the  clock  beats  feoonds,  then  the 
produ£>  of  the  two  quotients  mull  be  60. 

If  G  Ihcws  the  hours,  then  the  quotient  of f  dii  iJcd  by 
the  pinion  of  Z,  multiplied  by  the  quotient  of  Z  divided 
by  z,  miif^  be  12. 

From  the  great  wheel  to  the  balance,  the  wheels  driva 
the  pillions ;  but  to  the  dial-wheel,  the  pinions  drrwe 
the  wheels :  the  former  incicalea  the  ooiioD,  the  latter 
leflens  it. 

.•\riy  whec!  being  divided  by  the  pinion  that  works  in 
it,  iliews  how  many  turns  that  pinion  hatfa  to  one  turn 
wheel :  as  if  the  pinkM  be  5,  oi 


of  the  wheel :  as  if  the  pinkM  be  $,  and  the  wheel  6a^ 

It  if  fet  down  thus, 

5)  60  (1 2  times.   Or  thus    ~  tatiaMM. 
The  teeth  of  ^  i  .1I  wheels  and  piaiena  thatt  wwkil 
one  another,  arc  let  down  thus  : 

4)  36  (9  timei 
8)  80  (10  timea 
6)  54  (9  timea 
5)  40  (8  times 
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In  the  former  way,  the  number  on  the  left  hartd  of 
iny  vriied  is  the  pinion  that  it  drivca ;  and  the  number 
over  it  is  the  pinion  on  (he  fame  axb.  In  the  latter  way, 
the  feveral  fnftioaal  quaniitica  sqprefau  the  qoo- 

ticiits. 

Any  wheel  and  the  pinion  it  drives,  will  have  the  fame 
motion  with  another  wheel  and  pinion,  when  their 
quotients  are  equal,  llius  a  wheel  of  36  drives  a 
pinion  of  4,  juft  the  fame  as  a  wheel  of  45  does  a  pinion 
of  5  ;  or  a  wheel  of  90  a  pinion  of  10.  In  any  motion 
we  may  ufc  one  wheel  and  one  pinion,  or  clir  feverai 
wheels  and  fevcral  pinions,  provided  they  all  give  the 
fame  motion  ;  therefore,  when  a  number  is  too  big  to  be 
cut  in  one  whed,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  or  man 
tiuotients. 

In  a  wheel  and  pinion  that  wrr't;  in  one  anothw,  their 
diameters  mui\  be  as  the  number  of  teeth  in  each  :  and 
the  diameter  muft  be  meafured,  not  to  the  extronilff  bat 
to  the  middle  of  the  tooth,  or  where  ther  »Bt. 

The  cxcdiency  of  dock'work  oonlin  in  Araiing  the 
teeth  trulv,  »nd  tofittbeaoidieicsaAty  witbotttflHEugi 
and  to  plav  freely. 

The  paflats  8,  9,  arc  here  formed  by  the  con  n, n  r  - 
thod}  a  better  way  of  fornirng  them  is  thus:  From  tlve 
center  of  moiicm  «  defcribe  two  l  aiall  arches  and  iti 
thef?  fmall  lines  or  planes  and  dt^  and  alfo  the  work- 
lag  fide  of  the  tooth  fg,  ipuft  all  range  to  tbe  cents 
of  the  baUni  c-wheel.  And  the  ends  of  the  pallats  //, 
and  da,  ii\u\}  range  a  little  to  the  right  hand  of  the  cen- 
ter a  ;  then  the  teeth  of  the  balance-wheel  will  &I1  al- 
ternately on  the  fides  ir,  and  d«i  and  any  tooth,  whilft 
it  .ids  againft  tc,  or  wil!  have  nodnft  in  mo\;r.g 
the  pendulum  ;  but  remains  without  motion  till  it  makts 
its  cicape  off  the  angle  b^ov  d;  and  then  in  moving  along 
the  plane  ^jr,  or  dm^  it  fofcei  the  penduliiaa'to  ihei^ 
or  left. 

But  the  conftroAion  may  be  impteved  tftna :  Taloea^ 

ay,  eaili  cijira!  to  '  h A.  From  the  cenrcr  -S  defcribelbe 
arches  /  1,  dtt  anJ  let  the  ends  by,  dr,  rin-c  tor.  Or 
it  be  the  fame  ihii  ^  to  defcribe  i-,  and  dt,  f'om 
the  center  a ;  and  let  the  acting  Itde  of  the  tooth  range 
to  V,  the  out-fide  of  the  circle  drfcribed  iriih  tbeia&» 
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mitr ;  or  a  vefTe)  rerving  as  a  receptacle  for  nm  or  other 

Urstrr  for  the  HL  CcfTary  ufes  of  a  family. 

It  a  tiilvjii  is  to  be  made  in  a  cellar  to  nrcfc  u-  water 
for  culinary  ufcs,  the  biick  "r  ftoi^t:  Ihoulc  be  Iju'  w  itli 
tcrra»,  or  cemented  with  ;i  n  mpoiition  of  flacked  fiftcii 
Ihneancl  linfeed  oil,  tempi  jcJ  tu-tthcr  with  tow  or  cot- 
ton-wool. In  this  cafe  the  bouoni  ibould  be  covered  j 
with  fund  to  fwectcn  and  prefenre  it. 

In  milking  ciftcrns,  the  walls  (houU  he  pood  and  built 
to  advfl!!f?a;f,  for  fear  the  water  Ihould  be  loft  ;  av4  the 
iniiil^-  fho.riJ  be  well  cemenled,  efpccially  in  the  angles. 

CISTUS,  in  botaojr*  a  genus  of  planu,  the  Howcr  of 
which  confifts  of  five  roundifii,  plain,  patent,  very  large 
ptC-us ;  the  fruit  is  a  rounJifli  oipfirlf,  coiii.iinin-  nume- 
rous fmall  roundifh  feeds.  Thu  phn:  ol  an  iiiebriat- 
jns^  quality;  for  which  reafon,  in  many  places  of  Saxony, 
they  boU  it  in  their  beer.  They  lay  it  alfo  among  clotlics, 
to  expel  moths. 

Du  jrf-CisTvs,  in  botanf,  the  fine  with  the  bdian- 
thcniiir.i,  or  fmall  fun-flower. 

Ci  fADF.L,  a  p!:icc  fortified  with  four,  five,  or  fix 
baftionj,  built  on  a  convenient  ground  near  a  city,  th.it 
it  may  command  it  in  cafe  of  a  tebdlion.  Thccily  ilu  :  - 
fore  ii  not  fortified  on  the  p:irt  oppoftte  to  the  citadel, 
though  the  citadel  is  againQ  tlvc  cit^^.  The  beft  form  for 
a  citadel  is  a  pentagon,  a  fqnare  being  too  weak,  and  a 
hcxaKon  too  biir. 

crrATION,  in  ccclefiaflical  courts,  is  the  fame  with 
funrr:"!  '!  in  civil  courts. 

A  |k  :  Ton  is  not  to  be  cited  out  of  the  dtocele  where  he 


it  he  by  the  archb'fhnp  in  dffault  of  Ac  or- 
y  is  party  to  the  I'uit,  mid  in 


.here  the  or; 


lives,  unlefs 
dinary,  or  v 
cafes  of  .appeal. 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  inftrumcnt,  the 
precifc  ftruflurc  of  which  is  not  known  ;  fomc  tliink  it 
refcmblcd  the  Greek  delta  A  5  and  others,  the  fhape  of  a 
half  moon.  At  firfl  it  had  only  three  firings,  but  the 
number  wni  at  different  times  incrcafcd  to  eight,  to  nine, 
and  latlly  to  twenty-four.  It  was  ufed  in  entertainments 
and  private  houfe^,  2nd  played  upon  with  a  plcfirum  or 
qaill,  like  the  lyre.   See  the  article  Lvit£. 

CITIZEN,  Chis,  a  native  or  mbabhaiit  of  a  city, 
veiled  with  the  frettiam  and  liberties  of  it. 

CITREUM,  or  CiTRt^s,  the  citron-tree,  in  botany. 
Sec  thi:  article  Citrus. 

CITRINUS,  in  natural  hiftoty,  a  kind  of  fprigcrj-- 
ftal,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  which  being  fet  In  rings,  is 
often  miftakcn  for  a  topaz. 

•  CITRON -TREE,  arm,  in  botany.  Sec  the  article 
Citrus. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  has  much  the  fame  qualities  with 
the  lemon,  from  which  it  is  diflinguiflicd  by  its  (irmnefr, 

Sreater  bulk,  brilker  fmell,  and'  higher  colour.  We 
ave  eflenccs,  oils,  confeftions,  and  waters  obtained 
ixom  it. 

CITRUL,  Citrullut,  makes  a  dillindl  genus  of  plants, 
aocorduig  to  fome,  othcrwifc  called  anguria;  but  Lin- 
xisos  comprehends  it  among  the  ci{cumbers :  i:  is  faid  to 
fcave  the  fame  medicinal  quaUties  with  the  cucurbita  or 

gourd. 

CITRUS,  the  titron-trec,  in  botany,  a  gcr.us  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  cunln:  ,  of  five  oblong,  plain, 
patent  petals.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  with  a  fltlhy  rind,  a 
pulp  confifting  of  veficlcs,  and  witli  nine  ccllsj  cofltaln- 
jngtyvo  fubovated  callous  feeds  in  each  cell. 

CITY,  ChHas,  or  U^t,  a  large  populous  town,  ca- 
pital of  fame  country,  province,  or  dinriftt  ajid  the  fee 
of  a  bi/hop. 

Town  and  city  arc  frcqueady  ufed  iti  a  fynonynious 
fenfe  >  however,  cuftoro  feeros  to  have  appropiiatcd  the 
term  city  to  fach  towns  as  are,  or  formerly  were,  the 

fees  of  a  biflu'i) ;  hence  it  is,  that  Kd'n^nrrrh,  Cl^^fi'^ow, 
&c.  arc  (liil  called  cities,  though  they  are  no  longer  the 
ices  of  bifhops,  fince  the  eftablilKment  of  prefbytely  in 
Scotland. 

CIVES,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpeciesof  onion,  grow- 
ing in  tufts,  and  fcldom  exceeding  fix  inches  in  height: 
they  never  produce  any  bulbs,  and  are  much  ufed  in 
lallads  in  fpring. 

CIVET,  a  ioft  un£luoug  odoriferous  fuUflancc,  about 
theconfiftenoe  of  honey  or  butter}  of  a  wbttifli,  yelJoir- 

3f> 


Kb,  orbrovrniAi  colour,  and  fometimes  Mackilh,  bfooghf 

from  thf  Mr:r,'t!;,  the  coafl  -jfC  mnea,  an  J  the  F.ul-IiiJic;^ ; 
found  in  CLiMin  b.i^s  r:tiiateJ  in  the  lower  ().ut  of  liiii 
bully  rif  .m  ;Lr::mil  ot  the  c  jt  kind.  The  bag  has  an  aper- 
ture cxtcm?.iiy,  by  which  the  civet  it  (bed  cr  extracted* 

See  ZiBETHlCU.M. 

••This  fubflaace  has  a  very  fi-agrant  rmelt,  fo  flrong  as, 
when  undiluted,  to  be  difagrceable ;  and  an  untfluous 

fubacri  1  t.-fle.  ft  is  ufed  chiefly  in  perfumes,  rarely  or 
never  for  metiiciiiitl  purpofcs,  though  the  finnular  tlicifls 
which  mulk  has  been  lately  found  to  produce  may  fervc 
2'.  :'.n  inducement  to  the  trial.  It  unites  with  oils,  both 
cr^prcfTedand  diftilled,  and  widi  animal  fats;  in  watery 
or  I'pii "ti;oi:~  !i(]nf>rs  it  does  not  diflblvr,  but  both  inrn- 
ftrua  may  he  llroiigly  impregnated  with  its  o  lot  ifcj  om 
matter,  water  by  diftillation,  and  rcdlifiod  fpint  by  oi- 
^'cflion  :  by  trituration  with  mucilages,  it  becomes  folu" 
ale  in  water. 

Civet-Cat.   See  Zibetiucum. 

CIVIC  Cao  ^VN,  Coreiia  CivUa,  was  a  crown  gtvco  by 
the  ancient  Romans  to  any  foldierwho  had  favfdtbeJife 
(?f  a  citizen  in  any  engagement. 

i'lii^  UTS  accounted  more  honourable  than  anv  other 
crown,  though  compolfed  of  no'  better  naieriak  than 
oaken  boughs. 

It  was  a  p.iriii  u'.Tr  honour  conferred  upon  any  that  me- 
rited thii  ciawn,  that  when  they  came  to  any  of  the  public 
fliews,  the  whole  company,  aj  well  fcnate  as  people, 
fboutd  fignify  their  refped,  by  rifing  up,  as  (boa  as  they 
faw  them  enter,  and  diat  they  fhouMtute  their  feats  upon 


thefe  occafions  among  the  fenators  ;  being  alfo  c^cufcd 
from  all  troublcfomc  duties  and  fcrvices  in  their  own  per- 
fons,  and  procuring  the  fame  immunities  for  thdr  father 
and  grandfather. 

CIVIL,  Chilis,  in  a  general  fenle,  fomething  that 
regards  the  policy,  public  good,  or  peace  of  the  citiretis, 
or  fubjc(3s  of  the  Ibtej  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  civil  go- 
vernment, civil  law,  civil  right,  civil  w  ar,  ^:c. 

Civil,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary procedure  In  an  action,  relating  to  fome  pecuniar/ 
matter  or  intereft.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofcd  to  cri- 
minal. 

Civil-Law  is  properly  the  pcculinr  la-.vof  ench  ftatc, 
c;uintry,  or  city  :  but  what  vvc  ufually  mean  by  the  civil 
l.uv,  is  a  body  of  laws  compofed  out  of  the  bed  Roman 
and  (Grecian  laws,  compiled  from  the  laws  of  natureand 
nations,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  received  and  oblervof 
throughout  all  the  Rooian  domioioiu  for  above  1200 
years. 

The  Romans  took  the  firft  grounds  of  this  law  frotn 
the  twelve  tables,  which  were  abridgments  of  the  laws 
of  Solon,  at  Athens,  and  of  other  celebrated  cities  of 
Greece }  to  which  they  added  their  own  ancient  cuftoms 
of  the  city  of  Rome:  thele  written  laws  were  fubje£l  to 
various  interpretations,  wb.cncc  controverfic;  arifing,  they 
were  determined  by  the  judcment  of  the  learned  ;  and 
chefe  determinations  were  WMt  they  firil  called  jus  (tviU, 
after  their  feveral  cafes  were  compofed }  which,  left  the 
people  ihould  make  them  atplcafurr,  were  fixed  certain 
and  folemn  ;  and  this  part  of  their  b  •'  r'ley  called  ■r'T/.-w 
jurii,  cafes  at  Lw.  The  Romuti'i  j:-J  .i'.iu  their  pl,'':j'.::.t^ 
which  were  la'.s  s  niadj  by  the  eoTninnns,  without  the 
tbohty  of  the  fenate.  I  he  jus  rjett^rarium,  \<.  h'xh  was 
an  edift  of  fome  particular  magidratc ;  the/ettatus  anfuU 
turn,  an  ordinance  made  by  the  fole  authority  of  the  fe- 
nate ;  and  the  prindpalis  ttnflitntio,  which  was  ena£led  by 
the  prince  or  emperor.  Thefe  laws  grew  by  degrees  to 
a  vafl  number  of  volumes,  and  therefore  the  emperor 
Juflinian  commanded  his  chancellor  Tribonianus,  with 
t!ie  ainilaace  of  fome  other  eminent  lawyers,  to  reduce  it 
ty  -A  perfect  body. 

The  body  of  the  civil  law  is  divided  into  thrt-e  vo- 
lumes, which  arc  ftill  rcmain*ng,  viz.  the  Paadcds  or 
Digefts,  the-  Coilc,  and  the  Inftitutcs:  to  thefe  were  after- 
wards added  the  AuthenticsorConflitutions  of  Ju(lioian» 
called  allq  Ncfuelia,  or  Novels. 

The  civil  law  is  not  received  at  this  day  in  any  one 
nation,  without  fome  addition  or  alteration  :  for  fome- 
titnos  the  leiiJjl  law  is  mixed  with  it,  or  geneul  or  par- 
ticular cultoms  i  and  often  ordinances  and  flatutes  cut 
off  a  great  part  of  it.  In  Turkey,  the  JafUnian  Greek 
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code  is  only  ufed.  Tn  Italy,  the  canon  law  and  cuRoms 
h.ivc  excluded  a  good  part  of  it.  In  Venice, cuftom  hath 
almod  an  abfolutc  government.    In  the  Milanefp,  thr 

feudal  law  and  particubr  Lull^)ins  liear  fA-ay.  Id  Naples 
and  Sicily,  the  conllituiions  ^nd  iaw:>  of  ihn  Loaibard^ 
are  Hiid  tu  prevail.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  the  civil 
liw  is  eftcemed  to  b«  the  municipal  law  ;  but  yet  many 
parts  of  it  arc  there  grown  obrdcte«  mi  others  are  alter- 
ed, either  by  the  canon  law,  or  a  different  urigc.  In 
Fric7.|jnd  it  is  obicivtu  with  mcirc  ftriilni'fs  ;  l-ut  in  tht- 
northern  parts  of  Germany,  th  ■  S^ix^nnum,  Lu!',i,> /■., 
or  Ctdmalfii  i«  preferred  to  it.  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
It  hath  fcarce  any  authority  at  all.  In  France,  on!y  a 
part  (if  It  ii  received,  and  that  part  is  in  fome  places  as 
a  Luttasr.a.')  law  ;  and  in  thofe  provinces  nearcft  to  Italy, 
the  municipal  written  law.  In  criminal  lafc^,  the  civil 
law  is  more  rr-rardcd  in  France :  but  the  manner  of  trial 
is  regul  acd  by  ordinances  and  cdids.  The  civil  law  in 
bpain  aitd  Portueal  is  corredcd  by  the  ;Mri  ngium  and 
cuftom.  fn  Sootrand,  the  ftatutes  of  the  Sederunt,  part 
of  the  Regia:  Meij'li.iti,,  and  thtir  cui'crr.?,  coiitioul  tht 
civil  law.  In  Ln^iand  it  >!>  uicd  in  the  ccdeliaitical 
courts,  in  the  courts  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  two 
univetfities ;  yet  in  all  thcfc  it  is  rcftrained  and  directed 
by  the  common  law. 

Ci\  H.  '.V'ar,  a  w.ir  lictwcen  peo|de of  the  fame  ftaie, 
or  the  citi/.cns  of  ih.'  l'.iint  cay. 

Civil  Year  is  the  Ic^jal  yea-,  or  aniviiil  account  of 
time,  which  every  government  appoints  to  be  ulcd  with- 
in its  own  dominions,  and  is  fo  called  in  contradillindion 
to  the  n.it  jra!  y-ar,  which  is  meaiured  exactly  by  the  rc- 
vol  A\n\\  4  i:vc  heavfniy  bodies. 

*  1  .  iLI  vN,  in  general,  denotes  fomcthiiiff  bclong'n:- 
to  the  civil  law  ;  but  more  efpeciaiiy  the  d^Klors  and 
ptofedbrs  thereof  arc  call(  J  civilians:  ot  ttvelc  we  have  a 
college  or  fociety  in  London,  known  by  the  name  of 
Doflors-commons; 

CLACK,  ainon^  rountryn.cii.  To  clack  wool.  Is  to 
cut  otF  the  fticcp's  mark,  whu-h  makt.^  the  weight  Ids, 
and  )icl<-^       i.i;.iu:n  to  tht-  king. 

CLAiM,  in  law,  a  challenge  of  intereft  in  any  thing 
that  is  in  poflelEon  of  another,  as  dain  by  charter,  de- 
fcent,  acquifition,  Jcc. 

C;:im  is  cither  vcrbol  or  by  a<;"i;r)n,  and  i$  fomeiimcs 
for  l.in  is,  fometimes  for  goo^i  -uid  chattels.  It  may  be 
made  by  the  patty  himfelf,  and  likewise  by  his  fcrvant 
Or  deputy,  but  not  by  a  mere  ftranger  in  his  name. 

n  .  \'a  c  mmon  law,  claim  is  to  be  within  a  year  and 
a  d.iy  .'tccr  the  perfon  is  difleizcd  of  land. 

Claim  cf  Lii  -'ty  is  a  fuit  to  the  k.iii-  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  to  have  liberties  contirmc  J  thtre  by  the  at- 
torney-general. 

Fa{fe  Claim  is  a  term  ufed  in  the  forcft-laws,  where 
a  perlon  claims  more  than  his  due,  for  which  he  is  liable 
to  be  amerced. 

CL.'^IR-OBSCURF.,  Chiaro-Sclro,  or  Ci..\ro- 
Ob^curo.    See  the  article  Ciaro-Obscuro. 

CLAMEA  Admittinda,  Ih  iTiNaasPaR  Attor- 
WATOM  is  a  writ  by  whteh  the  juftlces  in  eyre  are  com- 
manded to  aditlit  a  perfon's  claim  hy  attorney,  when  he 
is  employed  in  tlic  king's  Icrvac  and  cannot  perfonally 
appear. 

CLAMP,  among  brickmaltcrs,  implies  a  pile  of  un- 
burnt  bricks  built  up  for  burning.  I'hclc  cL^aiji^  arc 
built  murli  afr  T  tne  fame  manner  ai  arches  are  built  in 
kilns,  VIZ.  with  a  vacuity  betwixt  each  brick's  breadth 
for  t!;u  fire  tu  I  by;  but  with  this  diffctcncc,  that 
inftcaJ  of  arching,  they  irul's  over,  or  tiver-fj»an,  that  is, 
the  end  of  one  brick,  is  laid  about  half  way  over  the  end 
of  another,  and  fb  till  both  fides  meet  within  half  a 
brick's  length,  and  then  a  binding  brick  at  the  top  fi- 
nilhcs  the  arch. 

Clakps,  in  naval  architciJure,  thick  phijiks  in  a  (hip's 
fide,  which  fuppori  the  ends  of  the  beams.    S.x  Bl.\  .'.3s. 

Clamps  are  alfo  fmall  crooked  plates  of  iron,  forc- 
lecked  upon  the  tninnions  of  the  cannon,  to  keep  diem 
ftrady  in  their  carriages  at  fca. 

CjIa.mps  are  likcwife  frequently  ufed  to  faften  the 
ina(l>  or  bowfprits  of  fmail  ve(rc;>  Mid  bi.a'.j. 

Clamp  Nails,  i'uch  nails  as  arc  ufed  to  faden  on 
clam|t  io  the  building  or  repairing  of  fliips.  | 
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CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  is«hefittin»apieceof  board 
with  the  grain,  to  utmr  piece  of  board  crofs  the  gnin. 
Thus  the  ends  oi  uhki  arc  commonly  clamped  to  pre- 
vinr  their  warping. 

CLAP,  in  medicine,  the  iirft  ftage  of  the  vener^ 
difeafe,  more  iifuatly  called  a  gonorrhoa-    See  Go. 

KORRHOEA* 

Clap-Board,  among  coopers,  denotes  any  kind  of 
board  prni  ci  for  making  cafks  or  other  vcflels  of. 

CLAR,  orC'LAER,  among  raetallurgifta,  denotes  the 
pt'wder  of  bone-aCbes,  kept  for  eommg  the  iofides  of 

COpiK-ls. 

CLARENCIEUX,  the  ftcond  king  at  arow,  fo  called 

from  the  duke  of  Clat..u<,  to  whom  he  firft  belonged- 
for  Lionel,  third  Ion  to  hdward  III.  having  by  his  wife 
the  honour  of  Clare,  in  the  county  of  Thomond,  was 
afterwards  declared  duke  of  Clarence ;  which  dukedom 
afterwards  efcheating  to  Edward  IV.  he  made  this  earl  » 
king  at  arms:  His  office  is  to  marfhal  and  difpofc  of  the 
funerals  of  all  the  lower  nobility,  as  baronets,  knights, 
crqulrcb,  on  tlic  fouth  l"iJc  of  the  Trent  ;  whence  he  k 
fometimes  called  Sutroy,  or  ixjuth-roy,  m  contradi^^ 
:ion  to  N<  rroy. 

CLARENDON.  The  conttitutions  of  Clarendon 
arc  certain  ecclefiaftlcal  laws  drawn  up  at  Ciar  i  Joa, 
near  Salifbury.  They  were  fixteen  in  number,  all  tend- 
ing to  rcflrain  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  readily  af- 
fcuied  to  by  all  the  bilhops  and  barons,  the  archbifbop 
iieckct  excepted,  who  oppofed  them  at  fiift,  but  was  af- 
trrwards  prevailed  upon  to  C\gn  ihcni.  The  pope 
Alexander  111.  declared  agaioft  ud  aroulkd 
them 

CI.ARF.T,  a  name  c'wcn  by  the  French  to  fach  of 
th(.i[  red  wines  a&  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  colour.  Set 

'^V  IN  F, 

Clarrt-Winb-Appli,  is  fair,  and  yields  pimtv  of 
a  phrafsnt  fliarp  juice,  from  whence  it  has  its  name,' and 

n -t  re.m  the  colour,  it  being  a  white  af  pli-,  but  makes 
a  \uious  liquor,  which,  if  well  or  iered,  .xcels  moft  oth« 
cyders,  efpeciaiiy  with  a  mixture  of  Iwert  apples. 

CLARiCHURD,  or  Manichoso,  a  oaufica]  jnfln- 
ment  in  form  of  a  (pinner. 

It  has  foity-ninc  or  fifty  Hops  and  fevcntv  fJrin??, 
which  bear  on  fuc  bridges,  ihc  hril  whereof  is  ibc  high- 
e(l,  the  red  Jmtinifhing  in  proportion.  Sane  of  the 
Arings  arc  in  unifon,  their  number  beinc  gvoter  iIm 
that  of  the  flops.  There  are  fevrral  little  montfts  fiir 
paffing  the  jacks,  armei!  with  !  -  '  '•  .  r  ,  whidi  flop 
and  raifc  the  chords  inllcad  of  tnc  feather  ufed  la  virgi- 
nals and  fpin  lets  :  but  wh.it  Jillin-uifhes  it  moft  is,  that 
the  chords  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found  fwceier,  and  deaden  it  fo,  that  it  cannot 
heard  at  any  confiderabic  dillance}  whence  it  comes  to 
be  particularly  in  ufe  among  the  ouna,  who  learn  to  plar, 
and  are  uawiiliog  to  diftiirb  (he  fikooe  of  tiK  doraU 

tory. 

CLARinCATlOK,  in  cbemUbj.  See  the  aitkb 

DCPURATIOV. 

CLARINO,  a  trunipet:  hence,  «  iw*  dbmi,  fignifies 
that  a  piece  of  mufic  i.^  to  he  played  by  two tiumpctk 

See  ihe  articles    rRUMPET,  CoRNET,  iiC. 

CI..\R!()N,  .T  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  una* 
rower,  and  its  time  i-cuter  and  Ihriller  than  that  of  the 
common  trumpet.  It  is  faid  that  the  clarion,  bow  tM 
among  the  Moors  and  Portuguefe,  who  borrowc  1  it  from 
the  ^foors,  ferved  anciently  for  a  treble  to  feveral  uua- 
pet?,  which  founded  tenor  and  bais. 

Clarios,  in  heraldry.  He  bears  ruby,  three  damms 
topaz,  being  the  arms  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  by  the  name  of 
Granville.  GuilUm  is  of  opinion,  that  tbefc  three  cla- 
rions  are  a  kind  of  old-faihMMMd  trumpets ;  but  others 
fay,  tl.^t  they  rather  refemble  the  rudder  of  afliipi  others 
a  rcfl  for  a  lance. 

CLARK-GOOSE,  in  oniithole^,  a  kind  of  «iU 
goofe,  found  in  Zetland. 
CLARO-OBSCU  RO,  or  Ci  atr.Obscds  E,  inpaiot. 

ing,  the  art  of  diftrihuting  to  .^Jv-jntage  the  "ijrs  :nd 
fhadows  of  apiece,  both  with  regard  to  thcuiirjui 
the  e)c,  and  the  efieci  of  the  whole  piece. 

Thus,  when  a  painur  gives  his  figure  a  flnwg  re- 
lievo, loofens  them  from  tbe  g^nol,  and  feti  tbeoi  Am 
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from  each  otiicr,  by  the  management  of  ligtits  anJ  fha- 
dows,  he  is  faid  to  untlcrftand  the  claro-obCcuro,  which 
makes  one  of  the  great  divifioiis  or  branches  of  p:itiuino;, 
the  whole  of  a  piaure  being  rcfoUablc  into  light  and 
ttaiow. 

The  cfoarine  of  the  claro-obfcuro  will  come  under  the 
followini.^  rules.  Light  may  be  citlwr  confidorcd  with 
regard  to  itfcir,  or  to  ttt  cflew  }  <b«  place  wherein  it  is 
dimircd,  or  its  ufe. 

Fur  the  fitft,  li^t  «  either  natural,  or  artificial,  i 
Natural  either  cornea  imniediatdjr  from  the  fun,  wbicli 
is  brifk,  and  fti  cdour  Tariout,  according  to  the  titne  of 
the  day;  or  it  is  that  of  a  clear  air,  through  >which  tbi: 
light  is  fpreadt  and  whofe  colour  is  a  little  bluifh  ;  or  a 
cloudy  air,  which  is  darker,  yet  reprefems  the  chjccls 
in  their  eenuine  colours,  with  more  cafe  to  the  eye.  2. 
Aztificial  light  proceeds  from  fire  or  flame,  and  tinges 
the  ohjtA  with  its  own  colour;  but  the  light  it  prtye^ 
is  very  narrow  and  confined. 

For  tlie  Tecond,  the  cffc£ls  of  light  are  cith-r  prin- 
cipal, as  when  the  rays  fall  pcrpcnJiciiUr'v  "n  the  top  of 
a  body,  without  any  interruptio-i ,  I  ig,  as  when 
it  Aides  along  bodicf  t  or  fecondary,  which  is  for  things 
at  a  diffance. 

3.  For  the  place,  it  is  cither  the  open  campaign,  which 
makes  obje£b  appear  with  greater  fofcnc's ;  or  it  is  in  an 
inclofed  place,  where  the  brightncfs  is  more  vivid,  its  de- 
termination more  hafty,  and  its  extremes  more  abrupt. 

4.  For  the  ufe  or  application,  the  light  of  the  fun  is 
always  fuppofed  to  be  without,  and  ovcr-againfl  the  pic- 
ture, that  it  may  heighten  the  foremoft  figures,  the  lumi- 
naries theitifelvLS  never  appearing,  in  regard  the  light 
colours  cannot  cxprefs  them.  The  chief  lio;htj  to  meet 
on  the  chief  group,  and  as  much  as  poiEblc,  on  the  chiuf 
figure  of  the  fubieA.  The  light  to  be  purfued  over  the 

f;reat  parts,  witnout  being  crafled  or  interrupted  with 
itilc  nvidows.  The  full  force  of  the  principal  light  to 
be  only  it)  one  part  of  the  piece,  taking  care  never  to 
make  two  contrary  lights.  Not  to  be  fcruputoufly  con- 
fined to  one  universal  light}  but  to  fuppofe  other  acccf- 
Ibry  ones,  ai  the  opening  of  clouds,  &c.  to  loofcn 
fome  things,  and  produce  other  agret-ible  efft  if^s.  L:.rtiy, 
the  light  to  be  diiFcrent,  according  to  ihc  quality  ot 
things  whence  it  proccedsy  and  the  natuieof  thefuhieAs 
which  receive  it. 

As  for  fliadows,  they  arc  diftinguiflied,  I.  Into  thofe 
Ibnncd  on  ihe  bodies  tnemiUves  by  their  proper  lelievost 
3.  Thofe  made  by  adjacent  bodies  1  diofe  that  make 
the  parts  of  any  whole,  and  thedlflTereOteffeAs,  accord- 
ing to  the  diftcrence  of  places. 

rorthefirft,  fincc  the  dificrcnt  effe£ls  of  light  only 
appear  by  Ibadows,  their  degrees  muft  be  well  majia|^. 
The  place  which  admits  no  light,  and  where  the  colours 
are  lulK  muft  be  darker  than  any  part  that  has  idievo, 

atnl  difpofcd  in  the  front. 

I>e<-pcning5,  v.' 11 1 :  h  aJmit  not  of  any  light,  or  rcficx 
of  light,  muil  never  meet  on  the  relievo  of  any  member 
of  any  great  elevated  part,  but  in  the  cavities,  or  joints 
of  bodies,  the  folds  of  draperies,  &c.  and  to  find  occa- 
fion  for  frttroducing  great  via<}ows,  to  fcrve  lor  the  rc- 

pofe  of  the  fi[;ht,  and  the  loDlcning  of  tilings,  inficad  of 
many  Ihadows,  which  have  a  pitiful  efic^L 

For  the  fccond,  the  lhadows  made  by  bodies  arc  either 
ill  ^laun  and  foiooth  places*  or  on  the  caith*  wherein  they 
•re  deeper  than  the  bodies  that  occafion  them,  as  re- 
cr;v=n-  li  fs  reflex  light,  yet  nill  Jiminifli  as  they  depart 
farther  Irnm  the-ir  caufc,  or  on  the  neighbouring  bodies, 
where  they  ate  to  follow  the  form  of  the  fame  bodies, 
according  to  its  magnitude,  and  its  pofiiion  in  lefpedl  of 
the  light. 

For  the  third,  in  (badows  that  have  parts,  the  painter 
muft  obferve  to  take  for  a  light  in  a  fliadowed  place,  the 

tcintCT  i  i  .'Tic  of  the  light  part  ;  and  on  the  contrarv,  for 
the  (hauow  in  the  lightened  part,  the  teint  or  lulire  in 
the  fhndow. 

For  the  fourth*  the  eifefis  of  ihadows  are  diiFcrent,  as 
ihe  place  is  either  wide  or  fpacious  j  as  in  thofe  cominfr 

immediately  from  the  f  .r  ,  which  are  very  fcrfiblc,  :v.id  i 
their  extremes  pretty  aDrupt  ;  from  the  fcrcnc  ^It, ; 
which  arc  fainter  and  more  fweet ;  from  the  d^r',:  air,  [ 
which  appear  more  dii^fcd,  and  aimoft  imperceptible ;  > 
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nnd  from  an  Artificial  light,  which  makes  the  {hadowj 
deep,  arid  their  edges  abrupt. 

Claro  (  )i.sci.;r(>,  or  CHiARo-?ci-nr),  isalfnufcdto 
fii;ni(y  a  Jcligii  conlifting  only  t.{  two  rolours,  mad 
uTually  black  and  white,  but  fomctimcs  black  a:!d  \cl- 
low  }  or  it  is  a  dcfign  wnfhcd  only  with  one  colour,  the 
ihaddws  being  of  a  dufky  brown  colour^  and  the  lights 
hciirhtcr.cd  op  with  white. 

i  he  word  is  alfo  applied  to  twoprintsof  two  colours, 
taken  ii.'l'at  tu  icc,  whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the  ca> 
bincti  f)f  the  curious  in  prints. 

C  LARY,  in  botany,  the  Knplifli  name  t>f  the  fclarea 
of  Tournefort,  comprehended  by  Linncus  among  the  fpea 
cies  of  falvia,  or  fagc. 

Af  '/'/Ci.  AR  V,  the  fame  with  the  htsmi'mnr.  of  Tourne- 
fort,  Iticcwili;  .ici  ountcd  by  Liiinarus  a  fpccics  of  fage. 

CLaSPKRS,  among  garJi.Kr  ,  the  fame  with  what 
botanifts  call  cirrri.    See  Cirri. 

CLASS,  thffb,  an  appellation  given  tothe  moft  gene- 
ral fubdi\  ifmns  of  any  thing :  thus  animal  is  fubdivided 
into  the  cl,ilH>  quadrupeds,  birds,  fiflics,  Sic.  which 
arc  :ig.tiii  fubdivided  into  feriefcs  or  orders)  and  Aefe 
lall  into  genera. 

Class  is  alfo  ufed  in  fchooU,  in  a  fynonymous  (eade 
with  form,  for  a  nmnber  of  boys  all  learning  the  fiuae 
thing, 

The  diflributing  boys  into  ctaffes,  contributes  not 
only  to  raifc  an  emulation  among  them,  but  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  mailer;  who,  by  this  means,  can  teach 
double  the  number  it  Would  othcrwife  be  po^Eble  for 
him  to  do. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  nn  epithet  chiefly  applied 
to  authors  rcaJ  in  the  clalies  at  ichools,  and  who  aic  in 
great  aiuhotltv  there.  • 

This  term  iecms  to  owe  its  origin  to  TuUius  Servius, 
who,  in  order  to  make  an  eftimate  of  evcfv  perfon's  el^ 

tatc,  divided  the  Roman  ptoplc  into  fix  oanrf-,  which 
he  called  clafTes.  The  cil.itc  of  tlie  firft  clafs  was  not  to 
be  under  two  hundred  pound?,  anJ  thcfc  by  way  of  ciui- 
nencc  were  called  {iajfui,  clatitcs:  hence  authors  of  the 
firft  rank  came  to  be  called  claffics,  all  the  reft  being  faid 
to  be  infra  tlajjim :  thus  Ariftotle  is  a  daific  author  tA 
philofophy  ;  Aquinas,  in  fchool  divinity,  &c. 

By  clafiical  learning  may  be  undcrrtood,  fuch  an  intl- 
macy  with  the  beH  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  as  not  oniy 
enables  the  reader  to  fee  and  admire  the  beanty  of  their 
fcveral  compofitions,  but  to  imiute  ihcir  manner  of 
writing,  to  tranferibe  their  fpirit  and  eloquence,  and 
make  their  diflinn  an;l  their  fcntiment  his  o-.vn. 

CLAVfcLLAri  CiNERES,  the  fame  with  pot- 
afhes.    Sec  the  article  Pot  Ashes. 

CLAVICLES,  (UivkhLe^  in  anatomy,  are  two  bones 
fituated  tranfvcrfcly  and  a  little  obliquely  oppofiie  to  each 
other,  at  the  fupcrior  and  antciior  part  ol  the  thorax, 
between  the  fcapula  and  ftcrnum.  Their  figure  is  fiimc- 
what  lilce  that  ot  the  letter  ii  ;  theii  fiibil.ince  is  Ipongy 
and  bfitilei  their  body  is  a  fixi  point  for  the  dchoide, 
maftoide,  p«£loral,  and  fome  other  mufclcs ;  they  are 
protuberant  for  the  fubclavian  mufde  \  and  of  their  two 
extremtttes,  the  rounder  is  articulated  with  the  fiernum 
and  with  the  firft  rib,  and  the  flatter  is  articulated  with 
the  acromion. 

The  ufes  of  the  clavicles  arc,  i.  To  keep  the  arms 
from  failing  too  forward  upon  the  breaft,  and  to  facili- 
tate fcveral  of  the  motions  of  the  arm.  3.  To  lerve  for 
the  pir.cc  of  origin  fur  fiAcr.i!  mufclcs.  3.  To  defend 
ihc  grc.Lt  i'ubilavian  vtilLL  wliirh  run  under  them. 

Cl.AV'IS  properly  figiiihts  a  kiy,  and  is  fometimes 
afed  in  Englifh  to  denote  an  cxplauaiionot  fume  ob- 
fcure  paiia£,t  <,  in  any  book  Of  writing. 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  upon  the  robes 
of  the  Roman  tenators  and  knights,  which  was  more  cr 
lefs  broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  pcrfon  :  hence 
the  diftin^inn  of  tunica  an^ulliclavia  and  hiticlavia. 

ClavVS(  in  medicine  and  fur^ery,  is  uicd  in  fcveral 
fi^ifications:  1.  Clavus  hyftcrticus  is  a  (booting  pafai 
in  the  head,  between  the  pericranium  and  cranium, 
\vhi-:\  afRcTs  fuch  as  ha-.c  L-ri-ni-ntkriCfs.  2.  Cla- 
vus ocuKinim,  jccdruinL;  to  Ci  iun,  is  4  callous  tubcrcic 
on  the  wliue  ot  tlicryc,  t.ik  1  n^^  its  denomination  from 
its  fijjufc.   2',  ^'AV'us  iropoics  indurated  tubercles  of  the 

litems* 
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llterat.    4.  Clavus  imports  a  chirur^^ical  iiihrumcriC  of  1 
^oltl,  niciuioncd  by  Amatus  Lulitanu-:,  «lcri.»rn.cJ  to  b;  ^ 
introdurcJ  into  an  cxulccrated  palatf,  for  the  bctttr  ar-  1 
iici;'  ::  -i  of  the  voice.    5.  Clavus  is  a  callus  or  com  I 
on  tlic  too::  this  arilcs  Irom  a  too  great  compitfliun 
of  the  cutis,  which  by  this  mcMns  hardens  and  [uimt 
itfcir  into  a  knot.   The  cure  is  by  foricning  ihctn*  and 
then  pulling  them  out.   The  pulp  of  a  kmonlaid  to  a 
corn,  and  bound  on  all  night,  often  fuftettS  it  fe  by  the 
jjiorninti,  that  it  may  C/  filv  be  tjkcn  oiK 

CL.vW,  among  zoologifts,  denotes  the  fltsrp-p-'inteJ 
nails  wuh  which  the  fc«t  of  certain  quadtupcd*  and  birds 
are  farnTflied. 

CLAY,  .iijilla,  in  nstural  hiftoryt  a  genus  of  t  anh-, 
the  chjiac'iLis  of  which  are  thcfe  :  they  are  firmly  co- 
herent, weighty,  and  con)pa£\  ;  ftifl",  vifcid,  and  tluctiie 
to  a  great  decree,  while  motlli  fmooib  to  the-  touch,  not 
cdfily  breaking  between  the  fingers^  nor  readily  diii'ufi- 
ble  in  water,  and  wbea  mixed,  AOt  readily  fiibfiding 
iVom  it. 

C)J"  this  genus  authors  enumerate  a  great  many  f]»ccics, 
fomc  wl'.'tc,  Uimc  brown,  r:r'.-v,  l!u:,  y(,llo\%-,  g-ctn, 
red,  b!at  k,  iicc.  many  of  wli:tii  hivir.^?  been  du};njiiiflied 
by  particular  names,  will  be  menttoncii,  and  their  peculiar 
qualktes  explained,  a,  th.  )'  occur. 

Iji-.l^cs  t;.c  u!e  of  clay  ior  m.  '.':;g  potter's  ware,  it  i'  a 
conridyublc  improver  li>;!".t  ar.J  fandy  grounds,  wlilih, 
unlefsthcy  be  clayed,  will  bear  nothint;  but  rvc,  will* 
whatever  other  compoft*  they  be  manured ;  but  once 
clayed,  thry  ivifl  produce  oats,  barley,  pcafe,  ^<c.  In 
'^'orJ'.iliirf,  thcv  \-:\-  l;iMii]red  load  irp  :n  r;n  ni~rr  of 
grouiiJ,  which  u.U  'i.i.:\->  il.c  fi;il  in  hcau  upwards  ijI  iurty 
years  :  indeed,  the  firit  year  afier  being  clayed,  it  bears 
rank,  ill-coioured,  and  broad  grained  barley )  but  after- 
wards a  plump  round  corn,  hke  wheat. 

CtAY-LANns,  thofc  aboundnig  with  clay,  whether 
black,  blue,  yellow,  white,  tic. of  which  the  black  and  ihc  ( 
yellow  are  ilie  bcft  for  coin. 

All  clay-foils  arc  apt  to  chill  the  plantt.  growing  on 
them  in  moiil  feafons,  a>  they  retain  too  much  water: 
in  drv  feafona,on  the  cootfary,thef  turn  hard  and  choke 
the  plants.  Their  natural  produce  is  weeds,  goofe-grafs, 
large  dailies,  thillles,  docks,  poppies,  &c.  ^ome  clay- 
ibifs  will  bear  clover  and  ryc-grafs ;  and,  if  well  ma- 
nured, will  prt  'jjc  the  beft  grain:  they  hold  manure 
chebeftof  -  It  ]  u  i'  ,  .ii.d  the  moft  proper  for  them  are 
horle<dung,  jv  -  1 i  j.^i',  fome  kinds  of  maric,  folding 
of  ftierp,  malt-dull,  u".].  i,  chalk,  lime,  frot,  5:  ■. 

CLtATS,  in  na.^1  iiliairs,  pieces  of  v.uud  having 
one  or  two  pryjc(Sin;>  ends  whereby  to  faflen  the  ropes  : 
ibmeof  liicm  are  fiiiened  to  the  iorouds  below  for  th::, 
parpofe,  and  others  nailed  10  diATereot  places  of  the  (Lip's 
deck  or  fiJes.  rf**  J 

CLhAVtRS,  afarine,  in  botany,  &c.   See  liic  ai title 
Aparis'F. 

CLLCHE,  in  beratdry,  a  kind  of  crois,  charged  with 
another  crofs  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  the  colour  of  the 
field. 

CLEDGE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  upper  flratum 
of  fuller's  earth. 

CLHF\  or  Cuff,  in  mufic,  a  maik  fet  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lines  of  »  fong,  which  fliews  the  tone  or  key 
in  which  the  piece  ia  to  ^in;  or  it  is  a  letter  ntarked 
on  any  line  which  explains  the  reft.  It  n  called  clef,  or 
kcv,  becaufc  hereby  wc  know  the  mint of  nil  the  other 
lines,  and  confcqucntly  the  cuaniity  ol  cv.iy  dr^-rcc  or 
interval:  but  becaufe  cvc.  v  iitte  in  the  uckivc  is  alio 
called  a  key,  this  letter  marked  is,  for  diiUn^ion  fake, 
denominated  the  finned  clef ;  and  by  this  k^  is  meant 
the  principal  note^t'  a  fong,  in  which  me  melody 

clofes. 

Thc-c  arc  three  finned  clcfi,  r,  A^;  the  tl  f  i  f  the 
hi^hcll  part  in  a  tong,  called  treble,  or  alt,  i-^on  the 
fccotKl,  fometimes  on  the  firft,  and  fometimes  on  the 
third  line,  counting  upwards.  The  clef  of  the  bafs,  or 
lowcft  part,  is  /,  generally  on  the  fourth  line  upwards, 
and  often  on  the  fccond,  third,  and  fifih  :  lor  .lil  t  ie  other 
mean  parts,  the  clef  is  f,  fometimc-t  on  one,  and  tomc- 
ttmea  on  another  line ;  indeed  fume  that  aie  rv.>ily  mean 
psrts  arc  frequently  with  the  ckf^.  :>cc  1  il£bl«, 
Teh  OR,  and  Bass. 
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It  muft  be  obfcrved,  however,  that  the  ordioary  figaa- 
turri  o!  the  clefs  tnar  little  rcfcmblance  to  thofc  letters: 

for  the  fif.uirei,  Ux  i^HAK act r?.  in 

The  cle.'s  areal  wiiv!-  f-fth  to  one  .inothcr ;  that 

is,  the  clef/ is  the  IoacU,  c  a  fifth  above  it,  and  t  a£fth 
above  f, 

Whtn  the  clef  is  changed,  it  is  with  defc^n  to  make 
the  fyftcrti  comprehend  as  mam-  of  the  notcs^;f  the  fong 
ab  poflibie,  a:id  !"o  tu  have  t!it  f..-  ,'  r  above  and  below  it. 
If  the  n  there  be  w.zny  lines  above  the  clef,  and  fcwbi-Iow 
:t,  tills  pirrpofe  i>  ::n;v.ercd  by  placing  the  clef  in  the  flrft 
or  ficond  Ii::e ;  if  thjxc  be  tnanjnotes  below  the  clef,  it 
is  pl  iccd  hi(;herin  thef)'Hem.  In  cffcft,  according  to  the 
relation  t>f  the  oth^'r  n-j^rs  to  the  c!cf  note,  the  particular 
rydeni  is  t;i'»;"ii  ditli  reiKlv  in  the  fr.ile,  t!ie  c!;f- line  msl:- 
ioL'  one  in  all  the  variftiLS.    See  ScAi  E. 

"1)1:1  (lill,  in  whatever  line  of  the  particular  fyAem  the 
cl'.  f  IS  found,  it  muA'be  undeiftood  to  belong  to  rhe  fame 
in  the  gcner.il  fyflcm,  .ind  to  be  the  fame  ir.Jii  iJuil  not> 
or  found  in  the  fcale.  Hy  this  conftant  rr!a:ion  of  clef 
we  Ic.irn  how  to  compare  f;;\rral  particular  i'vncniiof  the 
fevtral  parts,  and  know  how  they  communicate  in  tb* 
fcslc,  which  lines  are  unifons,  which  are  not;  tor  It  ft 
not  to  be  fuppoftd  that  each  part  has  certain  partic  ular 
bounds,  within  which  another  mud  n«-cr  con.r.  S  ime 
notes  of  the  t'cblc  niay  ccmc  lov/er  than  fomc  o:  the 
mean  prt.,,  r,r  t  vi  n  of  the  b.ifs.  To  put  together,  '.h.ri- 
fore,  into  one  fyl^em,  all  the  pnrts  of  a  ccr^por.iiaa 
written  fcparaieljr,  the  notes  of  each  part  mud  be  placed 
at  the  fame  diftance  above  and  below  the  proper  clef,  as 
tl).  y  n.iiid  in  !h-.  k-parate  f)ftem;  and  becaufc  all  the  notes 
that  ait  cor.knur.t  miift  fla'id  perpendicularly  over  cacll 
other,  that  the  iintrs  htlon^jing  to  each  part  tn*f  tc 
duluiclly  known,  they  may  be  made  with  fuch  di/Jeienoei 
as  fhall  not  cunfound  or  alter  their  fignifiration  as  to 
time,  but  only  fiiew  that  ihey  belong  to  th:  .  -  r  that  part. 
Thus  wc  fliall  fee  how  the  parts  pafs  through  one  an- 
ijtli^  ,  .ind  which  in  every  note  is  highel^  loweft,  or 

un.(r.n. 

It  iir.ift  be  obferved,  that  for  the  performance  of  one 
fingle  piece,  the  clefs  only  fcrve  for  explaining  the  inter- 
vals in  the  lines  and  fpaces ;  fo  that  the  firll  note  may  br 
taken  high  or  low,  as  wc  pleafe  :  for  as  the  jirfpir  uli:  of 
the  fcale  is  not  to  limit  the  abfolute  dcgrs  t-  nf  t  jnes,  fo 
the  proper  ufc  of  the  figned  clef  is  not  to  limit  the  pitch 
at  which  the  firtt  note  of  any  piece  is  to  be  taken,  but  to 
terminate  the  tune  of  the  hrft  with  relation  to  the  firft, 
and  confiderin^  al!  the  f  jrts  t ml;  thrr,  to  determine  the 
relation  of  the  lever:;!  jwtts,  by  tiic  relation  of  their  clefs 
in  the  fcale:  and,  in  cfFeft,  in  performing  anv  fingle 
part,  the  clef  may  be  taken  in  any  oidtavc,  provided  we  do 
not  go  too  high  or  too  low  for  finding  the  left  oiF  the 
uQtcs  of  a  fong :  but  in  a  ccmccrt  of  fcvcral  par  ,  the 
muR  be  taken  not  only  in  the  relation,  but  aitg  in 
the  places  of  the  fyftcin  tilovemeotioned,  that  cvciy  part 
may  be  comprehended  in  it. 

CLEI'TS,  or  CkaCks  in  the  He<ls,  a  difcafe  incident 
to  horfes,  that  comes  either  by  over-hard  labour,  which 
occafions  furfcits,  or  by  giving  them  unwhdefbmc  meat, 
or  by  waftiin;;  them  when  h  ut.  Fur  the  cure,  fhave  away 
the  hair,  and  apply  the  oil  of  hcmpfecd,  orlinfeed;  and 
be  fure  to  keep  them  clean. 

CLbMA  riS,  virgin's  bower,  in  botany,  ngeflniof 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  con(ifts  of  four  or  five  oblong 
lax  petals:  there  is  no  pcricarpium,  but  a  fa.;i!I  recep- 
tacle contains  feveral  roundilh  cofV;pi ! Ltd  Iccdi,  crowned 
with  a  (lender  fihment  fomewhat  like  a  feather. 

CLLIPSYDR.A,  an  inilrumcnt  or  machine  fervingta 
meafure  time  by  trie  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of  WSKT. 

The  word  comes  from  «At«7«*  mmw,  und  tr/<f,«^ 
water. 

There  have  likewife  been  clepfydne  made  with  mer> 

cury. 

The  Ei^ypt'ans.  by  this  machine,  meafured  thccourii! 
of  the  tun.  Tf  che  Brahe,  in  our  days,  made  ufe  of  k 
to  meafure  the  motion  of  the  flars,  Ike.  a^id  Dudley  uU 
the  fame  contrivance  in  making  uH  bis  naiiume  obicF* 

vatiunj. 

The  ufc  of  clcpfvJrx  is  very  ancient:  they  were  In- 
vented in  Egypt  under  the  Ptuiemies  }  as  were  alfo  fuo- 
dtals.  Their  ufc  wis  cbicfly  in  the  winter  j  tbefun- 
I  didi 
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CLOGS,  a  ktod  of  woodeo  p>UcM  wubout  rings. 

See  the  article  PATTtW. 

The  term  clogs  is  alfo  ufed  for  pieces  of  v-  not!  faftencJ 
about  the  nccki  or  legs  of  bcafts,  to  prevent  tiicir  running 
■way. 

CLOISTER,  QtaiArttfn,  an  habiution  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  ialuMted  by  religious. 

In  a  more  general  fenfc  it  is  ufed  for  a  monaftery  of 
tcligious  of  either  fcx.  In  the  firft  ferife,  it  is  the  prin- 
dpiU  part  of  a  regular  monaftery,  being  a  fquarc  fur- 
TOunded  with  walls  or  buildings,  It  is  comtnonly  placed 
■tetwcen  the  church,  the  dkaptcf^luNile^  and  icfedory, 
tmdprncath  the  dormitory. 

The  cloifters,  in  ancient  roonafteries,  lerved  forfe- 
wal  purpofes :  it  was  here  the  monki  helJ  tKcir  Icclures ; 

leaurcs  of  morality  at  the  north  fide,  next  the 
ehureh  \  the  fchool  on  the  weft ;  and  the  chapter  on 
the  eaft }  fpiritual  mcditatiom,  its.  being  tefenrcd  for  the 
church. 

CLOSE  Bth'tnd,  in  the  manege,  ahorfe  whofe  hoofe 
come  too  clofe  together :  fuch  horfcs  arc  commonly  good 
(Hies. 

To  clofeapaKtde  jtiftlf*  is  when  the  horic  ends  the 
piJEide  wMi  a  demfvolt  in  good  order,  well  narrowed 
»nd  rounded,  an  ?  ter-ninating  upon  the  fame  line  upon 
which  he  parted  ;  fo  that  he  M  ftill  in  a  condition  to  part 
fnok  the  hand  handfome^jl^  aft  the  nstj  laft  tiflM  or  mo- 
tion of  his  deroiTolt. 

CtosB,  in  mufic.   See  Cadenci.  ' 

Clo-^f  Hauled,  in  the  fea- language,  a  certain  fitua- 
tion  of  d  ip  ling  the  fails  of  a  Ihip  to  make  a  progrefs  in 
the  ncarcft  diredion  pofliblc  to  the  point  from  which  the 
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*<  if  the  enemy  coma  in  aunbcn  upon  die  quacttf- 
declc,  dilehargc  your  cannon  Aom  the  raund-faoufe  with 

cafc-fhot  at  tl.i  n,  and  if  a  breach  iscxpc£^ed  before  they 
are  re-loadctl,  toi.s  out  hand-j^renadocs  amongft  them  j 
then  fpring  your  powdcr-chclts,  ai  the  laft  remedy  ;  for 
it  is  prudence  in  a  commander  to  let  thefe  ftand  as  long  is 
poffibic,  becaiile  thev  not  only  ftrike  a  terror  into  the 
enemy,  but  are  at  all  times  ready  ■  and  fo  long  as  they 
are  minding  he  will  conclude  yua  are  in  no  great  eX' 
tremicy. 

"  From  all  places  have  an  eye  to  your  rigging,  that 
the  enemy  do  not  cot  the  faib  watt  \  and  ha  Sm  to  aim 
at  the  leading  m^n ;  having  Ijpninn  |onr  penrder-cheAa 
upon  the  fides,  after  the  mttof  it  aboard,  turn  all  hand* 

to  the  bulk-heads  in  readincfs  to  receive  the  firft  attack, 
which  wtil  be  the  brifkci^i  for  being  fide  by  fide,  bis 
men  will  enter  upon  the  fore-caftle,  main-deck,  and 
quarter-decic :  if  all  tbia  while  the  oiafier  be  ezeniplarjr 
hnwy  and  the  men  lire  with  diftmion,  ihey  wilt  fiioti 
make  the  crew  of  a  confidcr^ible  /Viirj  !r5vr  fn  hot  a  place, 
as  this  muft  confequently  be,  iic."  Capt.  Furi'i  Dtftn- 
frut  IVar  bj  Sta. 

CLOSETt  in  building,  denotes  a  my  fmall  room* 
generally  without  any  chimney :  it  is  cAceowd  one  gpeat 
improveRwnt  of  our  modem  archite£ks. 

Closet,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  half  of  a  bar.  See 
the  article  Bar. 

CLOSH,  among  farriers,  the  fame  with  founder.  See 
the  article  FouNOtft. 

CLOTH«  in  commeroey  a  manofiiftttfe  made  of  wool 
wove  on  the  loom. 

The  term  is  applicable  alfo  toother  manufadures  made 


 J  article).  A  Ihip  commonly  fails  at  this  time  withm 

about  fix  points  of  it }  but  Hoops  and  other  foiall  vefleis 
will  frequently  go  almeft  a  point  nigher,  and  all  veflek 

are  fuppofed  when  clofe-hauled  to  make  nearly  a  point  of 
lee-way,  eren  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
fuling  brtexe  and  fmooth  water:  lee-way  always  in- 
Cieafes  in  proportion  to  the  riftnz  of  the  wind  and  fea. 
Xce-way  b  known  to  be  an  angle  included  between  a 
ihlp's  real  and  apparent  progrefti  as  a  fliip  having  the 
wind  at  north,  and  bdne  cloft  hauled,  flie  Will  ftem 
EN E  one  way,  and  W  N  W  the  other  ;  but  as  (he  will 
;  a  point  of  iee-way,  her  courfe  will  be  only  E  by  N 


vind  blowcth,  or  to  the  direflion  of  the  wind  ^lec  the  \  of  hemp,  flax,  &c.  but  in  a  more  particular  fenfe  it  im 
•  *  "    *  *  ■  t  -r-M —  .ui-    —  „.:.!.:„  pi;,,,       ^^y^      i\K\xc  of  wooIlen  threads  interwoven, 

Ibroe  whereof,  called  the  warp,  are  extended  in  leiunli 
from  one  end  of  the  piece  anOM  other  t  Aefaft*  called 
the  woof,  difpoled  acraft  the  iiifit  or  bieaddi-wife  of  the 

piece. 

Cloths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or  coarfe.  The 

!;oodncfis  of  cloth,  according  to  fomc,  confi^s  in  the  fol- 
owing  particulars,  i.  That  the  wool  be  of  a  good  qua» 
litv,  and  well  drefled.  2.  It  muft  be  equally  fpun,  care- 
fully obferving  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be  liner  and 
better  twifkd  than  that  of  the  «roof.  3.  The  cloth  muft 
be  well  wrought  and  beaten  on  the  loom,  fo  as  to  be 
every  where  equally  compaA.  4.  The  wool  muft  not  be 
finer  at  one  end  pf  the  piece  than  in  the  reft.  5.  The 
lift  muft  be  fuflicicntly  ftrong,  of  the  fane  length  wiAi 
the  ftuff,  anc!  n  mil  confift  of  good  wool,  hair,  or  oflricb- 
feathers,  or,  what  is  ftill  better,  of  Danish  dog's  hair. 
6.  The  cloth  muft  be  free  from  knots,  and  other  imper- 
fc£lioiu.  7.  It  muft  be  well  fcoured  with  fuller's-eartfa, 
well  fulled  with  the  beft  whitebpe,  and  afterwards  waflied 
in  clear  water.  8.  The  hair  or  nap  muil  be  well  drawn  out 
with  the  teade,  without  being  too  much  oprncd.    9.  It 

muft  ti"  ilidra  clofe  without  maiciru^  it  tf-.rr:L.,i;iLi'C-.   10.  It 

muft  be  well  dried.  11.  It  mult  not  be  tcntcr-ftretched 
to  force  it  to  its  juft  dimenfions.  12.  It  muft  be  pre{M 
cold,  not  hot-piefied,  the  latter  beiog  very  iojuriout  en 
woollen  dodi. 

Mmufaaur  'mg  cfvAiti  CbtAr  fRftuift  err  hUmitifiti^* 

The  beft  wool  for  the  manufadluring  of  cloths  are 
thofe  of  England  and  Spain,  elpccially  chofe  of  Lincoln- 

_  ^    ^  ^    fliire  and  Segovia.   To  ufe  thofe  wools  to  the  beft  ad- 

theVare  li^cwiVe  fortified  with  feveral  fmall  calfTons  called  ]  vantage,  they  muft  be  fcoured,  by  putting  them  into  a 

-   -      ■  •■  J  J      cii  .  1  ...  .u   liquor  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  compofed  of  three 

parts  fiiir  water,  and  one  of  urine.  After  the  wool  h.-s 
continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor  to  foak,  and  ditibi^e 
the  greale,  it  is  drained  and  well  waflied  in  running  wa^ 
ter.  When  it  feels  diy»  and  has  no  fmell  but  the  nacurat 
one  of  the  Iheep,  it  is  fa'id  to  be  duly  fcoured.* 

After  this,  it  is  hun;'  rn  '  y  in  the  fliade,  the  heat  of 
the  fun  making  it  harfh  ajid  inflexible:  when  dry,  it  it 
beat  with  rods  upon  hurdles  of  wood,  or  on  cords,  tO 
deanfe  it  from  duft,  and  the  grofliir  filth ;  the  more  it  ia 
thus  beat  and  cleanfed,  the  fofier  it  becomes,  and  the  better 
for  fpinning.  After  beating,  it  muft  be  well  picked,  to 
free  it  from  the  reft  of  the  fUth  that  hadefcaped  the  rod». 

It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and  carded 
on  large  iron  cards,  placed  flopewife.    Olive  oil  is 


o*»way,and  W  by  N  the  other. 

Clofc-hauling,  tbeiefore,  is  arranging  the  fails  fide- 
wavs ;  fo  that  the  wind,  as  it  croOes  die  (hip  obliquely 
from  forward  towards  the  ftcrn,  may  fill  them  ;  but  the 
wind  likewifc enters  the  cavities  of  ihc  fails  in  an  oblique 
diredion,  its  force  is  confiderably  dimitiifhrd  in  givmg 
head-way,  and  therefore  the  fliip  makes  the  leaft  progrefs 
when  failine  in  this  manner,  at  which  time  the  lower 
corners  of  rh  ■  fiih  arc  ftrctchrd  for?  anJ  aft,  or  leneth- 
ways  i  and  the  weather  or  wiiiU  w  ard -edges  of  all  fuch  as 
are  fixed  upon  yards,  are  drawn  tight  forward  by  ropes 
called  bow4tnea,  which  are  faftcined  up  and  down  in 
«bi«e  or  toot  places  to  keep  the  63  fteady.  See  Bow. 
i,ine-Bridi.e. 

Close  Quarters,  in  naval  affairs,  certain  firoiig 
thick  fences  of  wood  ftretching  acrofs  a  merchant-fliip 
in  feveral  places  :  they  arc  ufed  as  a  place  of  retreat 
trtl^  a  ftip  is  boarded  Vy  her  enemy,  and  are  therefore 
fitted  with  feveral  final!  mufliet  boles,  from  which  the 
{hip's  crew  can  defend  themfdves  and  annoy  the  enemy : 


-powder  chefts,  which  are  fixed  upon  the  deck  filled  with 
wyttitly  mA  can  be  fired  at  any  time  from  the  clole- 
nnaftan  19011  the  boarders.   See  the  article  Boarding. 

«  When  Ae  enemy  is  determined  to  board,  it  will  be 
woft  expedient  to  keep  firing  your  blunderbuflea  out  of 
the  look-holes  in  the  quarter,  among  his  men,  as  they 
Hand  thick  to  enter ;  as  foon  as  he  is  aboard,  fpring  your 
powder-chefh  upon  the  quarter ;  for  then  his  men  in 
mounting  your  quarter  will  be  numerous :  let  your  men 
in  the  round-houfe  be  ready  to  give  the  enemy  a  volley 
with  their  fmall  arms  as  Toon  as  they  come  upon  your 
quarter-deck  ;  thofe  who  are  quartered  in  the  fore-caftle 
muft  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  poop  that  they  do  no 
viifchief  theic^  and  like«ile  fire  at  them  aa  they  mount 
the  flirouda, 
37 
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efteemed  the  beft  for  this  purpofej  on*  fifth  *1ikh 
ihould  be  ufcd  for  the  wool  intended  tar  the  woof,  andt 
nillthfor  that  defigncd  for  the  warp.  Afn»r  the  wool  has 
been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners,  who  firft  card 
it  OD  the  knee  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and  th.  n  fpin  it  on 
the  whcelf  obferving  to  make  the  thread  of  the  warp 
fmajler  by  one  third  than  thil  of  die  «eof»  Ood  OHlch 
cooipader  twifted. 

laetbifid  thus  Tpun,  reeled,  and  nude  into  fkeins ; 
that  deftgned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little  tubes,  pieces 
of  paper,  or  rufhcs,  fo  difpofed,  as  that  they  may  bccaiUy 
put  in  the  eye  of  the  fliuttJc.  That  for  the  warp  is  wound 
on  a  kind  of  large  wooden  bobbins,  to  difoofe  it  for 
warping.  When  warped,  it  is  fHllenod  iriA  (we,  die 
bcft  of  which  is  that  made  of  (hrccf-  of  parchment,  rrnJ 
when  dry  is  given  to  the  weavers,  v,  hu  mount  it  on  the 
loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavers,  who  arc  two  to 
each  loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  alternately  on  the 
.«reddk,  firft  on  the  riehtAc^  and  then  on  the  left,  which 
faHea  and  lowm  the  threads  of  the  warp  equally;  between 
which  they  throw  tranfverfly  the  fhuttlc  (rom  the  one  to 
the  other;  and  every  time  that  the  fliutllc is  thus  thrown, 
and  a  thread  of  the  woof  inferted  within  the  warp,  they 
ftn'ke  it  conjundiy  widi  the  fiune  fnn^  wherein  is 
ftltencd  the  comb  or  itad,  hccweoi  whole  teeth  the 
threads  of  the  warp  an  pafled,  cepcatMig  the  ibaike  as 
ofttn  as  is  ncceflary. 

The  weavers  havingcontinued  their  work  till  the  whole 
warp  is  filled  with  the  woof,  the  cloth  is  fioiibed  t  it  is 
then  taken  off  the  loom  bv  unrolling  it  from  the  beam 
whereon  it  had  been  rolleo  in  proport  oi,  n-  it  was  wove  • 
and  now  given  to  be  deanfed  of  ibc  knots,  ends  of 
th.eads,  ftnwB,  and  other  filth,  which  it  dene  with  iron 
nippers. 

In  this  cenditimi  it  is  carried  to  the  fultery,  lobe  fcour- 
cd  with  urine,  or  x  kind  of  potter's  clay,  well  ftecpcd  in 
water,  nit  along  with  the  cloth  in  the  trough  wherein  it 
15  fulled  :  the  cloth  being  again  cleared  from  the  earth 
<»-  urine,  is  returned  to  the  former  bands  to  have  the  ieffer 
filth,  fmall  ftraws,  &c.  uken  off  as  before :  then  it  is  re- 
turned  to  the  fuller  to  he  beat  and  fulled  with  hoc  water 
wherein  a  fuitable  qtiantity  of  fope  has  been  diflblved  | 

after  falling,  it  is  tjk-n  ou[  tn  l,c  finooi  1; rd,  or  pulled 
by  the  liih  liTigcliwiie,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  cre- 
vices, &c. 

The  fmooching  is  repeated  cverv  two  boon,  till  the 
fiiiling  be  finiflied,  and  the  doth  brought  to  its  proper 
hfcadth  I  after  which  it  is  waftied  in  clear  water,  to  purge 
it  of  the  fope,  and  given  wet  to  the  carders  to  raifc  the 
hair  or  nap  on  the  right  fide  with  the  thiflle  or  reed. 
After  this  preparation,  the  cloth-worker  takes  the  doth 
and  gives  it  its  firft  cut  or  ftiecring  :  then  theearders  re* 
iiime  i^  and  after  wetting,  eive  it  as  many  more  courfcs 
Widi  the  teatle,  as  the  qualtty  of  the  ftuh  requires,  al- 
v.-ays  obfcrving  tobeein  againft  the  grsm  of  :hc  hair,  and 
to  end  with  it ;  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a  fmootber  thUUc, 

procecdmg  aillwidi«aefliarpcrandiharper,ae&ra«the 

itxth  degree. 

Afor  thefe  operations,  die  clorii  being  dried,  ij  re- 
turned to  the  cloth- worker,  who  flicers  it  i  fui  r  nd  time, 
and  returns  it  to  the  carders,  who  rcjjcat  their  operation 
as  i>efore,  nil  the  aap  be  well  ranged  on  the  furftccof  the 
doth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other. 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  fcourcd,  napped  and  fliorn,  is 
to  the  dyer:  when  dyed,  it  is  wafhcd  in  fair  water, 
and  the  worker  takes  it  again  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the  nap 
with  a  brufli  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the  tenters 
where  it  is  ftrachcd  both  in  length  and  breadth  fufficient' 
ly  to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to  its  proper 
diinenfions,  withotit  (bainlng  it  too  much  ;  obfervinK  to 
Ml  It  afrelb,  die  way  of  die  nap,  while  a  little  moilt  on 
the  tenters. 

When  q  u  cc  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  off  the  tenters  and 
brufhe  l  .1-1;  1  on  the  tabic,  to  finifh  the  laying  of  the 
nap  i  after  which  it  u  folded,  and  laid  cold  under  a  pref^ 
to  it  perftffly  fmooth  and  even,  and  give  it  a 
glow. 

Laftlf,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prels,andthe 
papers.  &c  for  gloAag  it  Mpwicd,  it  if  in  «  condition 
for  iaie  or  ufe. 
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fpun  and  wove  of  the  colours  intended,  the  pw<T^ 
ccpt  ^vhat  relates  to  the  coloor,  is  aoftl,  ite  WsS 
thatjuft  reprcfentcd. 
Cloths,  in  painting,  are  p Vr-t  of  canvai  nr^»»^ 

But  Lluths  prepared  at  the  colour-fliops  are  liable  f» 
many  .nconven.encies.  In  the  firft  place,^hriMi*  ^ 
mmg    apt  to  p«l  an*crack  off  from  the  cU  by  ISZ 

fi««jnd  wh.tmg  ;  and  i,  both  too  brinle,  and  t^^Srtl 

their  proper  tempetsment    This  iTSwj  JS?^.^ 
rS'J^'  -l  Th^^nking^a  iX^^  .t*^! 
Srlffe^rf^r'^  i-lnveniena-esTpSLla; 

we  I  as  others,  of  the  power  of  judein*  prcJrW^JSt 
^uth  of, he  performance.  Jt  is  indeedVafeTfom^^! 

mg  in    but  there  is  a  hazard  in  this,  that  the  upper 
^  ground  and  .be  plintmg  .o^^^^l 

ft^Lv^'  1  y therefore  would  have  ijood  doSZ 
fiee  entirely  from  this  difadvantaae,  muft  diSd»2S 
paration  of  them  themfelves,  aB?Serm«  ^-SVCT 
.n  perfeaion  by  the  following^'' 

laid  „n  J  \     ^i'^'^J  ^  f'^'^'^i  ^'^^  dryiaa  cd 

I«d  on  hot,  and  when  nearly  dry,  let  two  or  thiW^J« 

he  cloth  be  bruOicd  over  with  hot  drying  oil,  I  \  n  >  2 
u  appear,  to  fink  in  :  and  laflly,  let  .7be  «v  red  w  thi 

S  ou°  ?efi«?^  '"'Z'^'  Sr^y.  or  of  any  wSel 

Mlour  defired,  by  admixture  of  the  proper  piementi 
This  lafl  coat  may  be  poIiftcJ  to  a  duefe^by  Eg* 


with  a  purnice  rtor.c,  or  by  daaiiw  it  tSih 

CLOLD,  acolleaion  of  vapours  fufpended  la  the 
atmofphcre^  That  the  clouds  ^produJed  .n  tie  Z 

doubts.    Kut  water,  every  where  equally  difpofaL  ia 
tranfprrnt.    Clouds,  therefore.  »e 
.s  begmmng  to  be  water*  but  the  parts  of      .  h,  inihe 
mean  t.me,  are  cheiimvolted  amonrone  a.o.hc.  l^h  zl 
unequal  motion,  neithef  rcfli 


'*  »bout  in  the  air,  mou^^SjW. 

and  higher,  particles  at  length  arrive  in  places  ?S 
t^i^^'hT^'  'hey  areiAwiv  longer  SSTunSd 
together,  but  receding  from  each  other,  dieydo  not  then 
cooftitute  water,  but  only  the  elements  of  i7  But  wh^ 
tliefe  elements  of  water  come  to  defccnd  again  from  thofe 
upper  regions,  and  .rc  co„rrafted  into  finaller  fpaces. 
where  ihry  aflbcutc  together,  and  become  a  kind  of 
water,  they  then  form  clouds.  The  higher,  therefore, 
^^watcrajcends  «  die  air.  the  fcr.n  f  .  ,d  drier  the 
wmnerwfll  be,  and  die  freer  from  clouds  and  the  con- 

But  wafer  is  carried  up  to  a  very  confidetable  heiaht 
m  the  air ;  lor  in  Camiola,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^ 
nice,  there  arc  mountains  ten  thoufand  two  hundred  fe- 
venty.four  geometrical  feet  high,  on  the  tops  of  which 
there  are  indication:    ,r  moifture  :  and  on  the  Ughdl 
tops  of  thofe  mountaij    lucurc  prcfcats  to  our  vkwnc^ 
pctual  fnows;  a  certain  proof  of  the  elevation  of  wsterto 
juch  he»ghu.   Nay,  over  the  roouataia  Tenerlff,  die 
higheft  in  Europe,  there  conftantiv,  about  noon,  hinr 
fogs,  or  little  white  clouds,  whi  h       J  f  y  refolvd 
water,  which  flows  in  fuch  pi  „t)  jown  the  moumaia. 
-.1-21  -  fup;„ics  the  place  ;f  llioucrs,and  waters  the>i*lS 
iiiand  w  ithout  rain.  We  arc  certain  therefore  ducwattr 
afcends  to  fuch  a  he^ht.  But  had  we  foffdent  oh  W 
tions  to  confirm  tbeaccoiim  Maignan  of  Tholoufc  eives 
in  his  treuife  of  Petfpeatve.  p.  93,  of  the  wonLiJ 
phcoMMmo,  which,  he  ihys,  hehad  oUhmd,  the  afceot 


ng  equably.  If 
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•F  the  wat«f  in  the  attnorphere  would  be  found  to  be 

much  higher :  for  he  tells  us,  that  in  a  very  clear  nirrht, 
and  at  midnight  too,  ihcre  appeared,  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  an  exceeding  bright  little  cloud,  which  fpread 
hfeu  alamft  u  br  ■>  the  iciiith » ind  he  fajs,  that  Ric- 
ciat  obfervcd  the  fiime  thing  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  ;  and  from  thefi;  obfcrvatloni  he  infers,  that  clouds 
may  be  elevated  beyond  the  projetSion  of  the  earth's  iha> 
4(nv.  But  this  projedion  being  aftronocnically  com- 
piMed  firooi  the  given  time  and  place  of  the  appearing 
dtoait  woM  give  a  prodigious  diftanee  from  the  earth  t 
and  hcncr,  perhaps,  that  appearance  was  rather  to  be 
afcribed  to  fome  other  unknown  caufc,  redding  in  the 
up-,i(-r  rcL'inn?  of  the  a"r,  and  cxccfjiii  nt'l  v  lucl,  hncc  on 
the  tops  of  the  highclk  mountains  there  arc  rarely  ob- 
ferved  any  clouds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  fpcSlator 
placed  there,  they  appear  below  him  towards  the  plain. 

CLOV£-TR££,  in  botany,  the  Eneliih  nuwofthe 
caiyofbjilui  of  boCHiife.  Se«tlieaitideCA»y«rBYL- 
tttt. 

CtOYit  a  Mm  wM  bwd^taof  wmL  Scfcn  pounds 
I  a  clore 


In  Eflex,  eight  poundt  of  checfe  and  tnifter  go  to  the 

dove. 

CLOVE-JuLY-FtOWta,  the  En^liih  name  of  the  ca- 
ryophyllus  aromaticus.  See  the  article  Caryophyllus. 
CLOV£R,  a  (pedea  of  the  trifolium.  See  the  article 

TRirOLIVM. 

Clover  "^rmtly  cultivated  in  England  for  feeding  of 
cattle,  aiiii  r  crtccmcd  very  profitable,  becaufc  the  great 
quantity  «f  cifJe  which  this  ;:rai:,  wil!  maint.nn,  does 
very  much  enrich  all  clayey  lands,  and  prepare  tbem  for 
corn  in  two  or  three  years,  which  if  the  leng;ib  of  time 
that  this  crop  will  continue  good. 

In  the  choice  of  this  feed,  that  which  it  of  a  bright 
yrlIow[fh  colour,  a  little  inclining  to  brown,  fiiouid  be 
preferred }  but  the  black  rej&flcd  as  good  for  little. 

Ten  pounds  of  this  feed  will  be  fuflicient  for  an  acre  of 
poaad}  for  if  the  nlants  do  not  come  piettjrtbickp  it 
vftl  HOI  bo  wakk  sanding.  The  hnd  in  whieh  this  ta 
tvwu  fhould  be  well  plough-  !,  ^ni  harro'.vi"?!  very  fine, 
«Mberwifedie  feeds  will  be  buntd  too  deep,  ^nd  thereby 
loft. 

I'he  beft  time  to  fow  it  is  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft,  at  which  feafon  the  autumnal  rains  will  bring  up 
tne  plants  in  a  fhnrt  time  whereas,  when  the  feeds  are 
fown  in  the  ipiin-,  if  it  be  done  very  early,  they  are 
trunw  timts  borft  with  wrt  and  cold;  and  if  it  be  done 
late,  they  arc  in  danger  of  mifcarryine  from  drought : 
whereas  in  autumn,  when  the  ground  has  been  warmed 
by  the  fummer's  heat,  the  rains  then  falling  greatly  pro- 
mote the  vegetation  of  feeds  and  ptantt. 

The  feeds  (hould  be  hirr~>,ved  in  with  bufhes ;  for,  if 
it  be  done  with  a  comoion  harrow,  they  will  be  buried 
loo  deep, 

Moft  people  have  nooamended  the  fowine  of  this 
feed  with  feveral  fortt  of  com ;  bat  if  it  be  fenoned,  as 

before  diref^ed,  it  will  be  much  better  if  fown  alone  ;  for 
the  corn  prevents  the  growth  of  the  plants  until  it  is 
reaped  and  talcen  ofF  the  ground,  i o  tliat  one  whole  fea- 
Ibn  is  loft  i  and  many  times,  if  there  be  a  great  crop  of 
com  upon  the  eround,  it  fpoils  the  clover,  fo  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  roinding  ;  whereas,  in  the  way  before  di- 
ledcd,  the  plants  wul  have  good  roots  before  winter  ; 
and  in  the  f|)ring  will  come  on  much  fafter  than  that 
which  was  fown  the  fprinz  before  under  com. 

About  the  middle  <»  May  this  grafs  will  be  iit  to  cut, 
and  there  (hould  be  g^caio  taken  in  making  it|  for  it 
will  require  a  great  deal  moie  lebdur  and  time  to  dry 
than  common  grtCa,  and  will  Ibrink  into  tefs  compafs ; 
but  if  it  be  not  too  rank,  it  will  make  extraordinary  rich 
food  for  cattle.  The  time  for  cutting  it  is  when  It  begins 
to  flower  )  for  if  it  ftands  much  longer,  the  lower  part 
of  die  fleoia  will  begin  to  dry,  whereby  it  will  make  a 
le6  quantity  of  hay,  and  thst  not  fo  well  flavoured. 

Some  people  cut  three  crops  in  one  year  of  this  grafs  ; 
but  the  beft  way  is  to  cut  it  once  in  the  fp-  n.:,  and  feed 
it  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  whereby  the  land  will 
be  enriched,  and  the  plants  will  grow  much  ftrongcr. 

One  acre  of  this  giafs  will  feed  as  many  cattle  a*  fotir 
>ar  fiiw  acica  of  covmon  gcafs :  but  great  care  fliould  be 
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taken  of  the  Cattle  when  they  arc  f\r(i  put  into  it,  Id!  It 
burfl  them.  To  prevent  which,  fon.c  turn  them  in  for 
I  few  hours  only  at  Hr(^,  and  fo  Hint  them  as  to  quantity  ; 
and  this  by  degrees,  letting  them  at  firft  be  only  onchovr 
in  the  middleot  the  day,  when  there  is  no  moifture  upontbe 
grafs,  and  fo  every  day  fuffering  them  to  remain  a  longer 
time,  until  they  are  fully  feafoned  to  it :  but  great  care 
fliould  be  had  never  to  turn  them  into  this  fuud  in  wet 
weather;  or,  ifthev  have  been  for  fome  time accullomed 
to  this  food,  it  will  be  proper  to  turn  tbem  out «  night 
in  wet  weather,  and  let  them  have  hay,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  ill  conrrqurnm  of  thi'^  food:  but  there  arc 
fome  who  give  itr  .iiv  t  j  then  rattle,  while  they  arc  feed- 
ing upon  this  grafs  to  prevent  the  ill  cfFe''ts  d  it  ;  which 
mud  not  be  given  tbem  in  the  field,  becaufe  tberwtll 
not  cat  it  where  there  it  plenty  of  better  food.  Then 
are  others  who  fow  rye  ^rafs  amongft  their  clover,  which 
they  let  grow  together,  m  order  to  prevent  the  ill  confc* 
quenccsof  the  cattle  feeding  wholly  on  clover:  but  this 
is  not  a  commendable  way,  becaufe  the  rye  grafs  will 
injure  the  clover  in  its  growth. 
Where  the  feeds  are  defigncd  to  be  faved,  the  firft  crop 
in  the  fpring  (hould  be  permitted  to  fbnd  until  the  feeds 
are  ripe,  which  mnv  be  known  by  the  flalks  and  heads 
changing  to  a  brown  colour}  then  tt  fhould  be  cut  in  a 
dry  time :  and  when  it  is  well.dried,  it  may  be  houfed  un- 
til winter,  when  the  (eeda  (bould  be  thiaucd  out)  but  if 
the  feeds  are  wanted  for  immediate  fawinft,  it  may  \if 
threfhcd  out  before  it  is  either  houf'-d  <  r  <>orkr-d  ;  but 
then  it  muft  be  well  dried,  otherw;i  -  the  iced;  v,.!l  not 
quit  their  bulks. 

It  has  been  a  great  complaint  amon^  the  farmers,  that 
they  could  not  thre(h  out  thefe  feeds  without  great  labour 
and  di£Bcu1ty  which  muft  be  chiefly  owing  to  theircut- 
ting  the  fpring  crop  when  it  begins  to  ibwer,  and  to 
leave  the  fccond  crop  for  feed,  which  ripens  fo  late  in 
autumn,  that  there  is  not  heat  enough  to  dry  the  hulk* 
fufliciently }  whereby  they  are  tough,  and  Ac  iced  n«* 
dered  dificuk  to  g^c  out  ^  which  may  cnititelv  ba  reme^ 
died  by  leaving  the  fiift  crop  for  lced»  as  iutn  been  di* 
nr£letl. 

When  the  cattle  arc  fed  with  this  hiy,  the  beft  way  is 
to  put  it  in  rak;k'),  otherwife  they  will  tread  agreat  quan» 
tity  of  it  down  with  their  feet.  Thia  feed  is  much  better 
for  moft  other  cattle  than  milch  cows,  fo  thatdieie  Aould 
rarely  haveany  of  it,  left  it  prove  hurtful  to  r^im  ,  though, 
when  it  is  dry,  it  is  not  near  fo  injurous  to  any  lure  of 
cattle,  as  when  green. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  among  traders,  an  allow- 
ance of  two  pound  to  every  three  hundred  weight,  for 
the  cum  of  the  ficale,  that  the  commodaiy  may  hold  out 
when  fold  by  retail. 

CLOUTS,  in  military  affain,  arc  thin  plates  of  iron 
nailed  on  that  part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  gun's  carriage 
wbicb  coniea  through  the  astr^  dumigh  whkh  the  Hnffwi 
goes. 

CLOYED,  or  Acctovtti,  amonr  farriera,  a  term 

ufcd  v-  Sen  a  horfe  is  pricked  with  a  n.iil  '.-.i  fhoeing. 

CLV6C)LS,  in  chemiftry,  an  extraci  prepared  notfrom 
one  but  feveral  bodies  mixed  together :  and  among  the 
moderoi,  the  term  is  applied  to  teveral  extrads  procured 
from  the  fame  body,  and  then  miied  tonther.  Thus, 
if  from  wormwood  we  draw  the  water,  Tpirit,  oil,  fait, 
and  ttndlure,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  art  re-unitc 
thefe  into  a  mafs  compounded  of  them  all,  and  containing 
the  joint  virtues  of  ail,  we  have  a  clyfius  of  wormwood. 
To  this  clafs  are  reducible  many  of  the  nobleft  produc- 
tion* of  chcmiibrf»  as  the  omr  curious  £ipos,  and  an  in- 
finite number  of  i«ien. 

Clyssus  cf  Atil'imttty  is  a  liquor  obtained  by  diftillation 
from  a  mixture  of  antimony,  nitre,  and  fulphur.  It  is 
prescribed  to  feverifti  patients,  in  order  to  procure  a graie^ 
ful  acidity  to  their  potions,  and  to  fuch  as  labour  under* 
lofs  of  appetite. 

CLYSTER  is  a  liquid  remedy  to  be  injefted  chiefly 
at  the  anus  into  the  larger  inteftines.  It  is  ufually  ad- 
miniftered  by  the  bladder  of  a  hog,  (beep,  or  ox,  perfo- 
rated at  each  end,  having  at  (me  of  the  apertures  an  ivory 
pipe  faftened  with  pack  thiaid*  But  the  French,  and 
fometimes  the  Dutch,  ufe  a  pewter  fyrinM*  by  which 
the  Uquot  may  be  dirawn  in  witl^  mora  caw  aqa  expcdl* 

ti«» 
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t'lon  than  wicb  die  hit/Met,  and  Jikcwrifie  moic  fiMreiUy  ex- 
pelled into  the  large  Inteftinct.   This  mncdy  uonM 

never  be  adminiflcrcJ  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  but 
tepid  ;  for  cither  of  the  former  will  be  injurious  to  the 
l>owels. 

Clyfion  IK  pi^uad  of  diflfercnt  ingredients,  accord- 
ing to  the  diffinenttniention»  propofed,  whether  to  foften 
the  indurated  fkcei,  correi5l  the  acrid,  acid,  and  faline 
recrements,  evacuate  the  contents  of  ihc  large  inteftincs, 
corroborate  the  languid  fibres  of  the  inteAlnes,  and  anf.- 
ment  their  impaired  periftaltic  motion  ;  to  mitigate  the 
fpafmtof  tbeinteftintl  coats,  and  relax  their  conftridcd 
nbrcs ;  to  caufe  a  revulfion  downwards  in  lethargic  dif- 
orders,  apoplexies,  frenaiet,  and  other  difordera  of  the 
head  ;  to  promote  labour,  whether  :hr  I  ctus  be  living  or 
dead  }  and  to  expel  the  fccundine*  whac  they  are  pte- 
ternaturally  detained. 

Clyfiera  arc  ibaMtiniea  tifcd  M  nowifli  and  Aipfort  a 
patiene  who  can  r«rallow  little  or  no  aliment,  itafen 
of  fome  imped'mcnt  in  the  organs  of  deglutition  i  in 
which  cafes  ihcy  may  be  niadc  of  broth,  miilc,  ale,  and 
decoAioos  of  barley  and  oats  with  wine.  The  £ngli(h 
ioirodiified  a  new  kind  of  dyAer,  made  of  the  fmolu  of 
tobaeee,  which  has  been  tded  by  levera]  other  nadoni, 
and  appears  to  S(  of  c  .;ifiderabje  efficacy  when  other 
clyilcTS  prove  int.4cctail,  and  particularly  m  the  iliac 
pafllon,  and  in  the  hernia  incarcerata,  though  it  may 
iikcwife  be  ufed  in  anobftinatccooftipation  orobdrudion 
9f  the  hmvets,  6cc.  See  Hetflet's  Surgery,  and  Gr  JEus's 
•nd  Sawzonius's  Dill'ertations  upon  the  fubjefi. 

COACH,  a  commcKlious  vehicle  for  travelling,  fo 
well  known  t  need  no  defcription.  Their  invention 
was  owing  to  the  French,  about  the  reign  of  FnuKis  I. 
They  have,  like  other  thinfi,  been  brought  tojhcirpre- 
ftnt  perfc^on  hf  dfgreea :  nt  fwfvkt  they  feem  tnwHtt 
nortnng,  eitlter  with  regard  to  eafe  or  ma»ni<ictBce. 

Coach,  or  Couch,  in  naval  atTiirs  a  c  bbin  or  large 
apartment  near  the  iWo  of  a  large  (hip  ot  war,  the  floor 
of  which  is  the  fame  with  theqtnitaHledc}  it  is  always 
the  habitation  of  the  captain. 

COADJUTOR  is  properly  uicd  for  a  prelate  joined 
to  another  to  afTifl  him  in  the  difcharge  of  his  filliAion, 
and  even  in  virtue  thereof  to  fucceed  him. 

COAGULATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  imports  a  cer- 
tain chanoe  in  the  ^Be  of  any  liquor,  by  means  of 
which,  inftead  of  mainin^  its  Inidi^,  it  becomes  more 
or  left  coafittcat,  aeeordnig  to  the  decree  of  ooafiUa- 
ticn. 

Ci' J .\r"; r  I  ,T 'M  I  ;  r.imc  with  iv-hat  in  Enclifli  wc 
call  rennet,  or  rather  ibc  curd  formed  thereby.  See 
RlNNBT. 

CoACULUM  Alitmenoscm,  in  pharmacy,  ts  nude  by 
ftirring  any  quantity  of  whites  of  eg^s  with  a  piece  of 
alum  of  a  pi  opcr  fizc  in  a  tin  vcflVl,  till  they  are  coagu- 
lated  :  faid  to  be  good  in  dcfluxions  of  the  eyes. 

COAL,  a  black,  fulphtireous,  inflammaUe  mmer, 
diq^ont  of  the  earth,  and  fcrving  for  Aid  In  many  cmia- 
tries. 

Canid  Coal;  fee  C  a  K  n"  E  L  Ctal. 

6'W  Coal.    See  the  article  Charcoal. 

COASTING,  in  agriculture,  denotes  the  tranfplant- 
ing  a  tree,  and  jpladng  it  in  the  fame  Ittuation  with  re< 
fpcA  toeift,  weft,  Ibua,  and  north,  at  it  Aoed  b  before 
it  was  tranfplanted. 

Coasting,  in  navigation,  the  a(Sl  of  makmg  a  pro- 
1.  along  the  Ka-coiM:  of  any  land  :  ihe  principal  arti- 
cles relating  to  this  part  of  navigation  are  obferving  the 
moiioa  of  tte  tid^  founding,  ud  keeping  a  good  look 
out. 

COAT,  or  Coat  tf  Armi^  in  heraldry,  a  habit  worn 

by  the  ancient  knights  over  their  arms  both  iti  a  ir  n.i  .l 
tournaments,  and  ftill  borne  by  heralds  at  arms.  Ic  was 
t  kind  of  fur-coat,  reaching  as  low  ai  the  navel,  open  at 
the  fides  with  (hort  fleeves,  fometimes  furred  with  ermine 
•nd  hair,  upon  which  were  applied  the  armoriet  of  the 
knights  embroidered  in  g3ld  and  filver,  and  enamelled 
with  beaten  tin-coloured  blaclc,  green,  red,  and  blue  ; 
whence  the  rule  never  to  apply  colour  on  colour,  nor 
netal  on  metal.  I  he  coats  of  arms  were  frequently 
Open,  and  divcrfified  with  bands  and  fillets  of  feveral  co- 
lours, aliecnatdy  placed,  aa  we  Aill  fee  dothi  fcarJeted, 
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twatered,  itc.  Hence  they  were  called  deviles,  as  being 
I  divided  and  compoied  of  feveral  pieces  fewed  together; 

whence  the  words  fiill-,  pilu,  chevron,  bend,  croU,  fai- 
lier,  lozencie,  &c.  which  have  hncc  become  honourable 
ipiecen  or  ordinaries  of  tbeiliield.  See  the  vttdca  Cnou^ 
Bend,  Chevron,  &c. 

Coats  of  arms  and  banners  were  never  allowed  to  be 
worn  by  any  but  knights  and  ancient  noble?. 

Coat,  in  naval  ainairs,  a  piece  of  tarred  c  n  vj^  nailed 
lounl  i\\ix  p. I't  of  the  malls  or  bowfpru  w/ut;'  utey  rife 
out  oi  the  fhip.  It  is  ufed  to  prevent  Lhc  water  iwm 
ronnmg  down  into  thefhip's  hold. 

COATING,  in  cbemiftry,  implies  the  covering  a  re. 
tort,  or  other  veilel,  with  a  conpoutioo  called  lute,  in  or* 
der  to  prevent  the  aAioD  of  the  fin  imn  »*«»fitg  the 
gtafs.    See  LuTK. 

COBALT,  ianitttnl  Jufbry,  n  fingntar  l^ndea  of 
arfcnical  ore. 

In  its  purer  flatca  it  is  eonfiderably  compad  and  besrr, 

and  not  unfrcquently  of  a  remi-metallit  ippcsrancc.  It, 
texture  is  always  hne,  fometimes  granulated  orcompofed 
of  minute  grains  ranged  into  fmall  ftriae;  fometiawa 
fmooth  and  even,  wiSiout  any  diftinguifliable  grai^ 
Its  colour  is  fomettmes  a  pale  iron  grey,  fbmetmies  n 
darker  bluifh  or  bhckifti  grcv.  f.  [!i  variations  in  the 
appearance  of  the  minerji  icklt,  or  irom  its  different 
admixture^  fomc  of  the  mincralogifts  have  divided  it  into 
diiiinci  fpccies,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  fioUowing* 
I.  Dark  grey  cobalt ;  compaffc,  pondaoos,  and  of  a  very 
fine  ^rain.  This  fort  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  cftcemcd  at 
the  Saxon  works,  and  to  a£ord  the  (u\ti\  biue  glais.  2. 
Bright  pale  grey  or  i»fh  Lulmircd  cobalt  i  of  a  fo.-ne- 
what  loofcr  ftru«flurc,  and  lefs  pondueus.  This  kind 
has  a  great  refcmblance  to  the  arfenical pyrilw,  and  fome 
of  the  white  fiber  and  copper  ores  ^om  which  thole 
who  w«  accuftoaed  to  the  infpcdion  of  thefe  mioeralt 
diflin^uifh  it  pretty  readily,  by  the  colour  of  the  cobalt 
being  fumewhat  duller,  and  its  texture  finer.  3.  Vitre- 
ous cobalt;  in  ftru^lure  refembling  melted  fctjria  at 
glafs,  of  a  bright  blHifl)  grey  colour;  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans fcbladcen'kobold,  flag  cobah.  4.  CryiUIIiftns 
cobalt,  aftcfling  chiefly  a  cuTiical  figure,  fom«imc*  per- 
fect, but  commonly  with  the  angles  impcxftci.  5-  Spe- 
cular cobalt ;  intermixed  with  glittering  talky  flaken. 
6.  Earthy  cobalt;  blended  with  various  earths  into fofic 
friable  compounds,  of  a  black  yellowifli  grey,  or  dkm 
colours.  7.  Flowers  of  cobalt.  There  itc  of  a  hxife  ra- 
diated ftrudure,  and  generally  itot  fo  heav)-  as  the  fore- 
going ores.  1  he  external  parts  are  of  a  fine  porplifk 
red,  a  violet,  or  a  peach  bloom  colour:  {emiui*i*w^  the 
whole  mala  iadqpntly  tinged  with  thcfe  cole«fatlu«iris> 
ijy  the  intental  parts  are  of  a 


out,  but  _   

greyifh  orleafhn  hue.  They  are  newer  found  m  giest 
quantities,  or  forming  regular  veins;  bo:  only  in  de- 
tached maflcs,  lodged  m  clefts  of  ftone,  in  places  to  winch 
the  air  has  had  ^ee  accefs.  They  appear  to  procte4 
from  a  fpontaneoue  Kfolution  of  mte  of  the  faRgoiiig 
mineiats  j  mofi  of  which  are  found  upon  experiment  tn 
yield  nearly  fimilar  efflorefcenccs  on  bcinz  expofcd  in 
heaps  for  a  length  of  time  to  a  moift  air.  Wherever  tiie 
workmen  meet  with  thefe  flowers,  tbeyo^cftarichieiB 
of  cobalt  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  cobalt  mines  of  Schneeberg  are  fiiid  to  be  two  «r 
three  hundred  fathoms  deep  ;  and  the  c-Thn!f  Hc'TrJ  it 
great  depths  to  be  of  a  better  quality  tnaii  ihat  whicti  is 
near  the  furface.  The  Schneeherg-hill,  according  to 
the  ancient  chronicles  of  Saxony,  yielded  at  firfton^xa 
iron  ore ;  which  on  finking  deeper,'  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fonrteenih  cdmiiy»>  was  fuccceded  by  a  very  ricS 
oreof  fdver :  dils  alfb,  being  at  length  exhaufied,  gase 
place  to  cobaU<i.  Some  picct  s  of  the  cobalt  ores  ire  ftill 
tound  to  participate  ut  iilvcr,  and  even  of  goid  :  Schluier 
relates,  that  he  has  fomctimcs  obtained  after  the  proper- 
tioo  of  three  ounoesof  goid  and  upwards  upon  the  hun- 
dred pounds.  Thefe  metals  however,  hr  from  being 
cfTential,  n5  fome  have  raibly  fuppofed,  to  r,  ,Si!ts,  are 
entirely  accidental  even  to  this;  not  arc  they  equally 
difiukd  through  thole  malTes  in  which  they  happen  lobo 
lodged  ;  (iificrent  pieces  containing  different  proportioBS, 
and  .fome  none  at  all* 
Cobalt  haa  baea  ate  with  in  fone  facta  «f  £i^Iand  1 
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at  Mcndtp-biiis  in  Somerfecfbire,  and  m  Cornwjll;  in 
which  lait  cottnty  it  has  of  Intc  beeji  du^  in  confidenibk- 

quantity,  thou  v.  >\  entire]/  agreeing  in  qualitv  to  the 
accounts  eivcii  by  .iu;!'.'ir$  ot' the  forts  which  nrc  aunu- 
t.icturvJ  ::i  i.i\oir,'.  It  \s  lupp^it-d  th,u  tli^-  Chir.efe,  and 
mors  particuijity^  the  JajMnde,  had  formerly  mines  of 
CoMt,  with  which  were  painted  the  fine  blues  of  their 
ancient  porcelains ;  but  chat  thcfc  mines  arc  nowexhauft- 
ed,  and  that  the  inferior  blues  of  their  prefent  ware  are 
; utiued  with  the  Saxon  zaffre  imoorted  to  then  hy  the 
Dut.h. 

COBWEB,  in  phyfiology,  the  fine  network  which 
ipidcri  fpitt  out  of  their  own  bowel<»  in  order  to  catch 
dieir  prev. 

COCOl  FERGUS  PtAinrs,  the  fame  with  bacdfeious. 

See  Hacciferoi's. 

COCCUGNIDIUM,  or  Granum  Cnidium.  is  the 
berry  of  a  flirub,  growing  wild  in  Germany  in  moiftfliady 
woods,  called  by  an  Arabic  name  Maurtm^  and  froin  its 

Irnvrs  br-3iinir  fomc  rcd'mbli'.nct  to  thoft-  of  the  Kay  and 
the  oiivc-trcs,  LtturtiUi  aiij  (^Liimdara.  i  ha  fpccics 
which  produce  the  coicogniJi.v  is  i;imcd,  by  Cafpar  Bau- 
hiiie,  Laurtala  f»ii9  dniJuttJt^rt  pur  puree,  tffidnif  Laurttla 
fftnina.  The  llow«r» COme  forth  early  in  the  fpring  be- 
fore the  leaves }  they  are  fmall,  monopetnlous,  (hnpeJ 
fomewhat  like  a  funnel,  of  a  pale  purplifh  red  colour, 
and  an  agreeable  Imdl,  whilft  ail  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant  arc  difagrccable.  1  he  leaves,  which  follow  the 
iowcrs,  arc  foft,  of  a  pjl  g^'xn  colottfi  without  any 
gloflincla.  The  (talks  and  branches  are  very  flexible, 
covered  with  two  barks }  the  outermoft  of  which  it  of  an 
nfti  colcu",  thin,  and  eafi'y  pccicJ  off;  the  iriiicrmoft 
green  on  the  outliJc,  white  wulua,  very  tough,  .tnd  hard 
to  tear.  The  berries  arc  at  tirll  green,  afterwards  red, 
and  when  ripe  of  a  brown  colour :  they  are  much  about 
the  fixe  and  partly  of  the  appearance  of  peyper^coms  : 
they  contain  under  the  outwarJ  brown  fkin,  another  thin 
fmooth  one,  coni\a<m\y  giLtaitb  and  gluily  ;  and  under 
this  a  thii  I,  whii  li  looks  as  if  coated  v,  ith  black  varnifl)  j 
uri'^er  this  lies  the  kernel,  of  a  white  colour,  and  about 
the  itze  of  a  grain  of  liemp-feed.  The  berries  are  ufed 
by  the  dyers  in  GcrmaAy}  but  unknown  among  the  artiiis 
of  our  country. 

CUCCULUS  iNDICUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  berry 
of  an  oriental  plant,  fupuotcd  to  be  a  fpecies  of  Sclanufi:, 
and  called,  by  Kay,  Stumitm  mifme/um  Indicumy  Uc.  or 
Indiao'tree  oightlh'ade,  producing  its  fruit  in  dufters  like 
grapes.  The  berries  are  brought  to  us  from  Alexandria 
and  other  parts  of  the  Levant.  They  arc  partly  about 
'the  fi/e  of  bay  herr'.es,  .ind  partly  of  that  ot  chich-peas; 
Tounilifli,  but  hollov.'cJ  in  a  little  towardi  the  Itilk,  and 
approaching  to  a  kidney  fliape,  rough  on  the  outftde,  and 
of  a  grey-EroWnifh  or  blackifli  colour :  the  freflier  they 
arc,  the  heavier  ;  the  old::r,  the  drirr  aiu!  li:;htiT. 

In  their  ihuciutc,  they  greatly  rttcmhle  tiu-  coccoi;- 
niiil  i,  c  infifting  of  twofiKlls  and  a  kernel,  m  which  laft 
the.r  adivity  rcfidcs :  the  outer  ihcll  is  thin,  the  inner 
thicker  and  wfaitifh  ;  the  kernel  is  more  manifcAly  of  a 
kidney-fliape  than  the  entire  berry,  when  frefli  of  a  white 
colour,  but  very  apt  to  ^row  yellow  and  brown  :  it  foon 
likcwife  bcvomcs  rantiii,  and  is  preyed  on  by  wnrm>, 
infomuch  that  moil  of  the  berries,  as  we  commonly  meet 
with  them,  are  found  to  be.  mere  (belU  withoat  any 
Icerael. 

It  is  principally  employed  in  ointments  for  deftroying 

cut-mois  iMi'.x';,  .-.nJ  i,,  f.^viiir.  Fortius  laft  purpofe, 
i4  ii.ixiuK  oi  ihc  powdered  coiculus  With  rye- meal,  old 
thtcfe,  Ipirit  of  wine,  and  other  fubliances,  is  formed 
into  fmall  pellets  or  pills,  which  are  ufed  aa  a  bait,  or 
only  thrown  by  themfelves  into  waters  flocked  with  fifli : 
the  hfhcs  by  fw.'.llowir.;r  tin'  pi'.'s,  ;ue  (iLipificJ  and  be- 
riumbcd,  arife  to  the  furlace,  .^ad  niiy  be  c.iiily  cauj^ht  by 
the  hands. 

COCCYX,  or  CoccYCis  Os,  in  anatomy,  a  bone 
Ti  t  .ited  at  the  extremity  of  the  os  facnun.  See  the  article 

OsTeOLCCY. 

The  figure  of  it  is  fometbinj»  like  that  of  an  inverted 
pyramid,  a  little  bent  lorwards  towards  the  pelvis  :  in 
adults  it  is  ufually  of  a  iln^le  bone  ;  but  in  younjjer  fub- 
Jeds  it  confifts  of  three  or  four  fmftse  and  in  infants  it 
aat  metelj  cuiilaginpos.  In  quadrupeds  of  many  kinds, 
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this  bone  is  long,  compofed  of  a  number  of  frofl^e,  la 
bent  forward,  and  in  beafts  conflitutet  the  tail ;  in  4iit 

cafe  it  is  called  the  os  cauda;. 

COCHIN-CHIN.^,  a  kingdom  of  India,  fKuitcd  be" 
tu-ecu  1C4"  ajiJ  190"  e;ill  lon_i>,.  .ttJ  between  ic'  and  17" 
north  Vii.  bciu"  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  l  onquin  on 
the  n(ir;h,  by  tne  Indian  ocean  on  the  cad  and  foulh,and 
by  the  kmgaom  of  Cambodia  00  the  wef( :  it  is  upwards 
of  four  handred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  hfty 
broad,  producing  chiefly  fiik  and  rice. 

Cochineal,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fmal!,  irregular, 
roundifh  body,  internally  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  brought 
chiefly  from  New  Spain,  and  there  collcded  from  a  plant, 
which  is  now  common  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  Europe, 

ca!'cd  tpu>:!!,i,  or  pricklv  pear- tree. 

It  x,  aj  fornici  !)  luppoicd  to  be  the  entire  fruit  or  berr;* 
of  the  tree,  wrinkled  and  fhrivetled  by  drying  :  when  the 
pear  itfclf  became  known,  cochineal  was  fuppofcd  to  be 
its  feeda ;  but  it  dtflFere  greatly  from  thefe  elfo,  as  weU  as 
from  the  entire  pear,  h  ib  now  Vcno-.vn  with  certattitv  t<j 
be  not  a  vegetable  but  an  aoim.il  iuhRancc  ;  to  be  a  par- 
ticular (pecies  of  inictt  produced  upon  the  tree. 

1  o  what  clafs  ot  mlbcts  cochineal  belongs,  has  been 
difputed ;  fomc  affirming  that  it  has  fix  feet,  and  no 
wings,  and  refemhies  a  bug  ;  others,  that  it  has  four 
wings,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  fcarab.-cus,  or  lady-bird  ;  others, 
tli.u  like  rc\  eial  kituis  of  caterpillar!)  ;ind  worms,,  it  has 
iKuher  wings  nor  feeti  and  others,  that  it  is  an  infedl  in 
11  imperfect  Or  chr^fidis  flate,  indofed  in  a  pellicle  or 
hu0c.  All  thefe  opinions  are  in  part  true :  the  cochineal 
inleft,  like  many  others,  goes  through  a  variety  of 
form's ;  though  the  rich  red  colour,  for  w  hich  it  is  va- 
lued. It  pfilklks  only  in  one  of  them.  On  examining 
carefully  fcvcral  hundred  weights  of  cochineal  as  brought 
to  us,  we  have  leen  fomc  grains  in  all  the  itatcs  above« 
mcniioned. 

In  iti  advanced  flate,  It  is  a  fmnll  fcarritsus,  or  fh?afh- 
wijH^cil  infecl,  with  fix  feet  :  the  body  is  roundiili, 
hemiiphcrical  on  the  ujjper  part,  flat  unJeriieutl!,  full  of 
circles  or  rings,  of  a  blackifii-brown  colour;  the  covers 
of  the  wings  are  red,  with  a  yellow  fpot  on  each.  The 
fcarabxus  depofites  on  the  leaves  of  the  opuntia,  fmall 
eggs,  from  each  of  which  comes  forth  a  little  infed,  re- 
iembling  a  flea  or  tick;  when  this  increiife,,  :t  looks 
like  a  worm  or  caterpillar,  with  luc  fmali  feet,  u  atccly 
to  be  leen,  on  the  fore  part  of  its  body.  It  crawls  among 
the  leaves,  and  choofes  fucb  fituations  where  it  may  be 
beft  fecured  from  rain  and  other  indemencics  of  weather. 
After  thefe  have  attained  to  their  full  growth,  they  con- 
tract theoifclvrs,  and  at  the  fame  time  become  redder  and 
redder.  A  pellicle  is  formed  all  over  them,  and  they  ad* 
here  motionlefs,  as  if  hxed  with  glue,  upon  the  leaves, 
which  now  look  as  tf  covered  with  fine  rni  berries.  This 
ftste  continues  about  tiii  0:  twelve  davs,  when  the  hu(k 
opens,  and  liikuvers  a  vvinged  karab.^us  a^ain,  which 
has  very  litt'e  of  the  deep  red  colour  of  the  maggot  or 
chryfalis.  The  fcarabxus  lays  its  eggs,  and  then  fuccecd 
the  fame  transformations  as  before. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  prcfervation  and  curatinn  of 
thefe  valuable  infedis,  in  defending  them  from  rain,  cold, 
and  heat,  from  being  preyed  on  by  hj.ili,  &c.  in  huuhna; 
them  at  ccruin  feafons,  and  in  coUcdttng  and  drying  ihcin 
for  ufe :  the  particular  methods  followed  fiar  uefe  pur- 
pofea,  are  not  certainly  known. 

The  inled  is  doubt lefs  colleAed  tn  its  red  imperfed 
maggot-ftatc  ;  and  htncc  the  grains  of  ccchjnfal,  as 
brought  tu  u%,  liavc  rarciy  any  appearance  cither  of  feet 
or  wings:  if  taken  whilft  fome  of  them  are  ftill  crawling 
about,  or  if  the  coiledion  ia  deferred  till  fume  of  them 
are  transformed  into  winged  iosrabvi,  the  quality  of  the 
cochineal  is  delufeJ  in  prt)portion  to  fuch  admixture, 
h'onie  rejiort,  that  the  berries,  as  they  arc  called,  are 
taken  i  }t  tiom  the  leaves  by  means  of  certain  inllru- 
ments ;  but  how  the  Ikins  or  hulks  are  feparated,  we 
have  no  account,  tn  the  Philofophical  Tranfadiont, 
N  '\  193,  it  is  fiid,  that  a  fmoky  hre  is  made  on  the  wind.- 
wMrd  lide  of  the  tree;  and  that  the  infcds,  killed  by  the 
finokc,  tall  fpontancouily,  or  arc  cahly  lhaken  oft",  upon 
linen  Iheets  fprcad  underneath,  and  are  afterwards  dried 
in  the  fun.  Kuiefcber  ncntions  three  ways  of  killing 
them  i  one  by  hot  water,  which  rrndcn  them  brown  on 
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the  outfitle  ;  another  on  hot  iron  (hovels,  which  fcor  hi  s 
thcrti  to  a  blackifh  hue  ;  and  the  thini  in  ovens,  where 
they  acquiie  aOt-colourcd  varicg.itions.  Others  report, 
that  after  they^  have  been  killed  by  the  inm  of  bot  wri- 
ter, hot  adws  are  ftrewed  upon  them,  ami  that  the  white 
colour  '.%  owing  to  thefe:  there  i-  nn  prnbability  of  this  ; 
for  we  have  taken  fcveral  of  the  lm  hhs  out  ot  their  exter- 
nal invoiucrum  or  huflc,  and  lour.. I  t:-.:-ni  naturally  ftrcak- 
cd  with  white ;  befiJes  that,  this  whitenels  is  greater  than 
that  of  aflies,  and  is  not  to  be  nibbed  olF,  n  »(ttet  cxter- 
luUr  adhering  would  be, 

Frdb  cocbinea)  1o^e<  in  drying  about  two-thirds  «f  its 
wewht. 

The  dried  cochineal  is  forted  Into  larjsc  entire  grains, 
an  J  fmall  or  broken  ones  ;  the  firft  arc  called  by  the  Spn 
niar<ls,  Cnna,  the  latter  G>ami/tr  In  tmdc  four  forts  j-'i-- 
diilingiiifhcJ,  A/f/le^ue,  Tttrcfchalr^  and  Sjhtjitr  \  ot 
which  the  Hrft  is  accounted  t^ie  bcft,  and  the  lad  the 
WOlft:  the  three  former  ate  named  from  the  places  where 
they  are  produced  j  the  latter,  from  it*  being  found  wild, 
without  any  culture.  The  diflferences  in  tRe  cultivated 
1  .>r'i;ii:ri' aic  wr  .'  confidcrable,  dfc'.ii.titn;  p-.aly  upon 
ilitf  chiiiitc  -md  u-.ii'on,  partly  upon  the  i ur.i'.ioi:,  ;t:iJ 
partly  upon  the  fpcoies  of  plant. 

The  frutt  of  the  opuntia  itfcif  is  of  a  red  coiour,  and  is 
faid,  when  eaten,  to  tinge  the  urine  red :  thufc  f(>rt3 
whofe  fruit  is  of  the  dcepeft  red  colour,  are  obferved  to 
produce  the  (ineft  cochineal.  Sir  Han*  Sloane  dlfttn- 
gitifhes  the  hell  fpecics  by  the  name  of  Opuntia  nttixima, 
ftlit  ch'in?a  rituniij  majire,  ftiinutis  thtufii  moilihm  ij  inn)- 
icrtihus  ilfili,  Jltrt  Jhiis  nibrii  vark;^iit'i  \  the  verv  large 
opunria,  with  an  oblon;^  roundilh  large  leaf,  bcfet  with 
fott  blunt  harmlefs  fpims,  and  a  flower  variegated  with 
red  itrcaka.  In  the  Memoirs  ot  the  French  Academy 
for  the  ycjr  1714,  another  fpecies  is  preferred,  namely, 
that  cvUed  by  Tourncfori,  Opuntia  majtr  wJitTiijimis  fpinit 
fiot  amtn$  mumta,  the  t^rcatL-r  opuntia  armed  with  very 
ttrnni  fpints  or  piickl.  ^ 

The  be'l  cochineal  a  fomcwhat  heavy,  or  at  Icaft  not 
vciy  liijht,  inodenittly  compact,  clcin,  dry,  of  a  glolTy 
furl'ac*',  of  a  d.irk  blackilhred  colour  on  the  outfidc,  with 
white  filvcr-iike  ftreaks.  Chewed,  it  ting:es  the  fpittle 
of  a  deep  brownilb-red  colour,  and  imprclfes  a  kind  of 
faint  not  agreeable  tafte.  When  thorou'^hly  dry,  it  has 
no  ftncll ;  when  nioiC",  :i  fnrv.L-v.'li.ir  mul?  ■  on;. 

Cochineal,  infiife-t!  or  b  si'v  !  n  \v.it..T,  imparts  a  crim- 
fon  tincliire,  iii'.lnniiL:  to  p-irp!  ■.  After  the  more  foluhic 
pans  have  bi-cn  got  out  by  lijjhc  infufion  or  coclion,  the 
tinclure^  cxtr adcd  from  the  remainder  by  fuccelEve  freOi 
parcels  of  water,  have  more  and  more  of  «  purple  hue. 
Woolen  cloth,  pr^^pared  by  hoiiittn;  with  a  tittle  aium  and 
tartar,  acq'.:ire.s  a  crimf<.n  dyr  on  bein;;  boiled  with  •pro* 
per  f]UJi:tity  of  cochinial  in  fin-  powder. 

The  b^  iijfy  of  crimfjn,  as  .\Ir.  Hdlot  obfrrvcs,  (from 
whofi:  //■•■/  </.■  *ffin:lr!,  '^,rea:  part  of  the  remainder  of  this 
article  is  cxtraiic J)  is  to  incline  as  much  as  poffiblc  to 
the  gridelin,  or  to  be  extremely  di;cp.  Fixed  alkaline 
fiiltt  give  the  defirablc  decpne ft,  but  tarniOi  the  colour 
and  dimintfli  its  luftre.  Volatile  alkalies  have  the  fame 
good  effeft  a*  the  fixed,  without  their  bad  one  ;  but  the 

ijreat  Vim  .t;!I'v  t  i  tiici's  lalts  oci;afir>ns  ihtni  to  bp  fo 
plentiful. y  iliJltp-ucd  from  the  hot  liquor,  that  .t  very 
lar^c  <]uantity  would  be  neccfTary  to  Llt-^tu.illv  aniwcr 
the  purpofe.  Mr.  Hcllot,  however,  has  tlifcovercd  a  me- 
thod of  applying  them  to  good  advanlui;c  :  the  cloth, 
dyed  crimfon  in  the  ul'aal  manner,  is  dipt  in  a  folution 
0?  a  little  fal  ammoniac )  and  as  foon  as  the  liquor 
grows  moderately  warm,  a  ((uantity  of  pot-afh,  equal  to 
that  of  the  fal  ammuni.ic,  is  thrown  in  :  the  volatile  al- 
kali of  tn:  111  ammoniac  is  iiirtautK'  otricaieil,  and 
communicates  to  the  cloth  the  brilliancy  and  deepncfs  rc- 
qi.ired. 

A  foiall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  dropped  into  a 
deoodion  of  cochineal,  diai>i;cs  it  to  a  purple :  <»n  arld- 
ine  more  and  more  of  the  aci^,  the  liquor  becomes  flcfli- 
cnioured,  and  at  laft  colourlefs.   Spirit  of  nttre,  in  like 

iiLiniiTr  L'ra<iuallv  dropped  in,  fuft  incline'''  the  c^iocr  to 
M.II0W,  then  turns  it  ruitc  vcUow,  .iiid  ,it  lal>  almoftde- 


."^i ii;i'i'.in  of  tin  in  .Tqui-regia  heighten?  the  ci^our  into 
a  fcailet,  more  or  lefs  tiery,  that  is,  blended  with  more 
or  lefs  of  a  yellow  hue,  in  proportion  to  the  quar.tityof 
the  foliitioo :  the  liquor,  thus  heightened,  communicjtcs 
its  own  Icartet  cotonr  to  woolen  cloth  prepared  by  boii.ng 
with  tartar. 

Other  metallic  folutions  have  not  thi>  ctT^il.  /iiic, 
dilTolvcd  in  1:;i.':t  <;!  r.'wTc,  rh.ir.g'~s  the  rrH  of  C' i>; hiiieal  (o 
a  flaty  violet  :  folution  o;  bii'muth  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  di- 
luted with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  dropped  into 
a  decoiSion  of  cochineal,  produced,  on  prepared  cloth 
dipped  therein,  a  very  beautiful  and  lively  turtle-fjrey.  A 
folution  of  copper  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  t- ndiluteJ,  r.^vc  a 
diriy  crimfon:  folution  of  cupelled  filver,  a  fo  rewha: 
tawnv  (innamon  colour:  folution  of  gold,  a  kind  of 
marl  Ir  .l  (hefnut,  the  cloth  appearing  as  if  compofrd  of 
u'r  ol  nt  i!itti:r(-:n  rolcur,  lolutir-in  of  mrrt-ury,  in  fptric 
of  inire,  riearJy  the  lame:  ttntlure  of  bilmiith  ore,  in 
(pirit  of  nitre,  a  purple  almofl  violet,  as  be.'utiiul  as  if 
the  cochineal  had  been  applied  upon  cloth  prenoully 
dyed  of  a  (ky-blue.  Vttriolated  tartar  deflroyed  the  red 
colour  of  the  cochineal,  ^nd  producrd  ^  '_'r  v,  tS^ij^h 
the  infrcdicnts  of  that  ij.It,  K-pat:it  Jv,  L-v ,  a  diiFtrcac 

The  dyers  are  laid  to  prepare  t.hcir  folution  cf  tin  f?.- 
fcarlcr,  by  pouring  upon  the  metal  a  quantity  of  .iiju.i. 
fortis  diluted  with  water,  with  the  addition  fonteiimes  of 
a  little  nitre,  which  is  foppoled  to  contribute  fomewhat 

to  the  uniformity  of  the  colour.  Aqua  fortis  drcs  r.or 
pcrfcdilv  difiidve  this  metal  j  and  what  it  decs  dilToive  .^t 
fitft,  it  'o'ln  <l  -poHtes  aqain,  in  form  of  a  thick  muri'?  tr; 
the  clear  lupior  retaining  fcarcely  ary  thint;  of  the  metst. 
The  proper  menflruum  of  tin  is  aqua-regia,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  nitrous  acid  either  with  the  marine,  or  with  neu- 
tral falts  containing  it,  as  common  fait  and  fal  ammoniac. 
If  eight  ounces  of  fpirit  of  niliv  be  diluted  with  an  equal 
quant  ty  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  two  drams  of  ni-rr-,  c^ifTolved  in  the  mi.xfjrc;  the 
mcnllruum  fo  prepaicd  will  diflolve,  and  keep  difilnlved, 
;ihf)ut  ;in  ounce  of  tin,  provided  the  ;iKt:l  be  p:  viiuflv 
reduced  into  L'tains  or  fmall  parts,  and  very  l?:!'i:rc:V 
dropped  into  the  liqitor,  grain  by  fjriin,  Wiiittr^c  till  o:.e 
is  diublved  before  another  is  put  in.  This  folution  ds- 
potires  no  mucilage;  it  becomes  indeed  opake  and  mtlky 
in  the  great  heats  ot  fummer,  but  in  colii  wra'hrr  it  r-- 
fumes  Its  limpidnefs  and  tranfp.ircncv ;  and  even  m  \u 
milky  ftate,  Mr.  Hcllot  fays,  it  is  found  to  .tnfw.-r 
well  m  every  rcfpefl  for  dying  li-arlet  as  when  It  is 
tranliiMcm  i  whilftthe  folulwM  nadc  in  the  coir.mt  u 
manner,  when  once  they  hive  mmn  thick  or  op::l:c, 
which  they  do  in  adayortwoorle&tcannocbee.-nplo.cd 
at  all  for  that  ufe. 

Woolen  cloth  requires,  for  being  dyed  fcarltt,  abo;.«. 
one  fixteenth  its  weight  of  cochineal ;  a  pr.rt  of  whicn  :s 
ufcd  alorj  with  the  tartar  in  the  preparatory  liquor,  from 
which  the  cloth  receives  a  lively  flefh-colour,  and  t.ie 
reft  for  finifhin;^  the  dvc  ;  a  fuitablc  quantity  of  the  fo- 
lution ot  tin  bein^  adJed  in  both  decoctions. 

The  copper  vellctls  employed  for  the  dying  of  other 
colours  that  require  boiling,  are  lefs  proper  for  Icarlet ; 
the  acid  liquor  bcin;r  .;pt  to  c'ifliilN :i  pnrt  of  the  capper, 
which  precipi'd'es  .1  [i.'-rjpgrtionabJc  quantity  of  the  tin, 
and  dr,i.l.'ti-  thf  c'  lcjr  and  ftains  the  cloth.  Tin  veiT.i\ 
arc  commonly  m.idc  ufe  of,  arrl  are  undoubtedly  the  moVt 
(afe  and  cert^n.  Their  expei-fuer.L-fs  however,  ,inJ  ti.e 

freat  precaution  neceniiry  to  keep  them  from  melting, 
ave  induced  feme  of  the  French  dyen  to  (Search  for 
means  of  making  the  proccfs  fucceed  in  copper  ones :  b\' 
kcenini;  the  coppvrs  extremely  clean,  and  confinirj^  th  - 
I  lutli  i:i  J  Pf-t,  fo  i's  not  to  touch  the  fi.ic";,  they  :irt;  izti 
tu  h.ive  pioiliiccd  fcarlcts  fcarcclv,  if  at  all,  infcruii  to 
thofc  dvi'd  in  tin  vcficls. 

The  fcurlet  provjs  darker,  or  of  a  more  fiery  orange 
colour,  according;  as  the  folution  of  tin  is  ufed  in  fmallcr 
or  larger  quantity.  Hence  too  ereat  darknefs  is  calily 
remedied  by  adding  more  of  the Iblution  ;  the  cloth  be- 
ing previoufly  taktn  out,  .in  1  the  ad.'.itional  acid  rri.M'  l 
thorouehly  with  the  Ittpirr  !>r_r:>re  it  is  put  in  a^jin, 
.St  arlet  which  lias  too  m.ii  h  tirr,  is  d.irkencd  by  palTing  it 


llrovs  it ;  the  acid  dillolvin^  or  .jttin'^  itini;  the  colouring  j 

pariiclei,  fo  as  to  render  tbcm  indiltingmOiabte  by  the  I  through  warm  w.itcr  \  and  if  the  cxccfs  is  greater  than 
eye.  this  cxn  tcmedr,  by  diflblying  in  the  water  alittle  alum \ 
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but  the  injury  wlvcli  an  over-proportion  of  the  >cid  Ib- 
lution  doss  to  the  ciotb,  is  irremediable. 

Some  of  the  French  dyers  givs  fire  to  their  fcarlets, 
without  any  injurious  q'jantitics  of  the  acid,  by  tbe  ad- 
dicion  of  a  yeiloiir  drti^,  turmeric  ;  but  the  luftre  which 
the  turmeric  g; ITS,  !iice  the  dye  of  th;  turmrriL- by  itfelf, 
foon  pcriihes.  It  is  obfervab!?,  that  the  fcarlct  dye  is 
onljr  fuperficial,  the  mtrrnal  part  of  the  cloth  being 
white :  when  yellow  drugi  are  added,  they  do  not  make 
the  fcarlet  fink,  but  fink  themfelves  through  the  whole 
lulid  incc  of  the  dolh,  and  thtis  are  readily  dilbovered 
upon  cutting. 

All  urinous  arid  alcaline  fuhftances  ftain  fcarlct  to  a 
crimlbn,  t>y  dcihoying  tbe  cScHt  of  the  acid  :  if  fcajriet. 
cloth  be  boiled  in  alcaline  ley,  it  becomes  firll  crimfon,- 

thcn  purplifli,  and  on  continuing  the  coiEtinn,  gives  out 
t;ic  wlioit;  ot  its  colour  to  the  liquor  ;  from  which  the 
colouring:  matier  may  b?  preci{iifatcd,  hy  .iil.liiip  a  loln- 

tioa  ot  alum,  in;o  a  rrimfon  Inlcc.  Hence  in  pure 

country  air,  icailrt  rct.iins  its  luflrc  much  longer  tbati  in 
large  citiea*  where  alcaline  and  urinous  vapours  afe  more 
Ahundanr.  The  dirt  of  road*,  and  funJry  fubftances  of 
tin:  add  kind,  l.avc  no  ftain  in  fca;!r',  if  th=  part  be 
waihed  nnnitJiately  with  pur;:  water  and  a  white  linen 
cloih.  It'  the  dirt  i*  fuHcred  to  dry,  a  blackifh  violet 
fpot  will  tctnain,  which  can  be  takni  out  only  by  mild 
vegetable  aciJs,  a$  vini<^ar,  citron  juice,  a  warm  dilute 
Uiiul.oii  of  \vl;it^'  tartar,  or  four  bran  water.  It'  thcfc 
aciis,  howvv-r,  be  not  applied  with  a  good  deal  ot  ad- 
drtls  whilit  they  takeout  the  biackifb  ilain,  they  K  ivo 
a  yellow  one,  by  diiiblvtng  the  colouring  particles  of  tbe 
co<  h1ncal  itfclf. 

it  is  f)bri-rvah'i-,  that  if  a  piece  of  fcarlct  be  boiled  in 
thcliquor  bv  wliich  cloth  is prep.ired  for  receivinj;  this  dye, 
i:  lolcs  i.Timcdiat< ly  p/e.'.t  pait  nf  its  colour  ;  wiiich,  if 
treih  pieces  of  white  cloth  arc  boi!ed  along  with  it,  will 
be  imb'bcd  by  t'lcm,  and  equally  dillribured  among 
them  ail.  Atccr  the  boiling  has  been  continued  about 
an  hour.  It  will  be  difficult  to  diOinetrifh  that  which  had 
been  fcaslet  from  thof:  which  were  white. 

After  ail  tlic  coni.non  procctlcs  of  dylnz  with  cochi- 
nc.il,  thi-re  U  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vcfl'.h  a  con- 
lidetablc  qoantity  of  a  deep  brown-coloured  fediment. 
Tbit  is  found  when  iblution  of  tin  has  been  ufed  in  the 
dye,  to  contain  a  calx  of  tin,  from  which  the  tin  may 
be  rcc^>vtr.d,  though  with  fomc  difficulty,  by  fufion  with 
in^limniablc  lubll.incfs. 

The  reli  ot  tlie  fediment  appears  to  confift  of  the  im- 
fiuritics  of  the  tartar,  and  the  groAer  parts  of  the  pow- 
dered coL-nii'L-.il.  The  lighter  anim.il  matter  bein^;  wafh- 
cd  "tV  wiih  water,  dried,  i?ri>und  on  a  marble  with  an 
equal  quantity  (ryiKils  rt  t  ut.  r  j;uo  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  then  put  liUo  wattr  uieh  a  t?tt!c  alum  ;  : 
pifCeoi'  white  tlorb,  boiled  in  this  liquor  for  three  quar 
ters  of  an  hour,  acquired  a  very  beautiful  crimfon  dye. 

This  experiment  evinces,  that  by  reducing  cochineal 
iii;<)  a  powJ'  r  vi  moderate  finenefs,  as  ciimmonly  prac- 
tii-'  l,  Wf  i'<j  imt  I'ain  all  the  advantage  which  this  va- 
1im;>k-  t  (.ntmodity  ii  capable  of  yielding.    If  the  cochi- 
uenl,  after  the  ufual  pulverization,  be  mixed  with  one 
fourth  its  weight  of  fine  dry  cryftaU  of  tartar,  and  the 
mixture  lev  i  n!  d  ii'  to  a  powder  really  impalp::bJe  ;  the 
laving  in  the  cochineal,  whether  for  the  crimfon  or  the 
fcarlet  dyr,  will  be,  according  to  Mr.  Hellot,  about  one 
part  in  four.    I'hough  no  tartar  is  ufuaily  employed  in 
the  red,  or  dying  liquor,  the  quantity  here  directed  does 
no  injury  ;  it  ap;)eared  on  trial,  that  the  colour  W7.s  ra- 
ther the  more  folid  for  it.    In  the  preparatory  liqu'>r, 
the  quan:i;v  oi  tArt.j  m.iv  be  diminiflted  propoitioiiahly 
to  that  contained  in  the  powder. 

The  wild  cochineal,  or  fylvcftcr,  is  greatly  inferior  to 
the  fine  fort,  called  fimplr  cochineal :  four  parts  of  the 
former  have  no  greater  in  dying  than  one  of  the 

latter.  Nor  docs  the  fylventr  anfwer  in  f;entrd!,  I  >  well 
ii^  the  other  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  colour,  par- 
Ci fi'r  fcarlct. 

COCHLEA,  the  fnail-fhcll,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
univalve  fbell  ti(b,  of  a  fpiral  hgurc,and  containing  only 
one  cell. 

Cochlea,  in  anatomy,  th:  thiid  part  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear.   See  E AX. 


It  |il.iccd  oppofite  to  the  fcmltiri. ular  can.il-',  ari^ 
formed  in  the  manner  of  a  fnail-fhell,  makin'.;  us  pr6- 
grcfs  two  turns  and  a  half,  in  a  fpiral  form.  In  this  we 
ar^  to  remark  the  nadeust  and  the  canal,  v^hich 
is  divided  into  two  by  a  fpiral  laniiiia }  the  upper 
of  thefe  opens  into  tnc  veflibulum,  and  is  called 
fcala  vcfiibuli :  and  the  lower,  which  terminates  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tympanum^  through  the  feiieltra  rotttO«la« 
is  called  fcala  tympani. 

CocHtEA,  the  fcrewi  in  niatheriiatics.  See  the  arti- 
cle ScRBW. 

COCHLEARI.A,  fcurvy  grafs,  in  botany,  a  low  plant, 
witli  thick  juicy  leavrs,  fomtwhj;  h  iMowcJ  fo  as  to  rc- 
fcmblc  a  fpoon«  thofc  from  the  root  itanding  on  long  pe- 
dicles, thofe  on  the  ftalle  joined  olofe  to  ii  without  pedi- 
cles ;  producing;,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  ihiki, 
fmall  white  tetrrapet-ilous  flower*!,  followed  by  roundifll 
ffc.i  vclitl ,.  It  jiDnu.iHv  ■iro'ivi  wilJ  in  fevcral  parts  of 
Enclind,    particuiarl/   ai.  iut    the  fca-coalls  auJ  f.ilt 


particui;iriy 
madhes",  thi  flowcrv  ii.  May,  or  fooner. 

CocHLEAltiik  Htrteiffii,  garden,  or  Dutch  fcurvy- 
grafi,  with  the  radical  leaves  unevenly  roundilh,  and 
thnfc  on  the  ft:(!ks  ol-lnng.  It  is  c  >mr:ioiily  calt  vatcd 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Hiopa  in  gardens ;  and  doc*  not 
appear  like  many  other  maritime  plants,  to  change  its 
qualities  with  the  foil. 

Coc(ti.EArtiA  Afarmat  feii  BritamUay  En»I!lh,  or 
f--a  rt-.;r'.  y  rr.ifi,  with  alt  the  leaves  alik  - ,  nb I  m:^,  point- 
ed, ti  xp!y  and  irregularly  indented  or  iu.udtcd. 

The  frefli  Icayes  of  thcfc  plants  have  an  ungrateful 
nidorous  kind  of  fmell,  and  a  prnu-trating  acrid  talle  :  the 
firft  fort  is  conftdenlbly  the  flrongeft,  and  hence  has 
long  fiipcrfeded  (h-  ufe  of  the  other.  The  flow*rS 
and  feeds  alfo  are  iiocibly  pungent,  but  lcf$  fo  than  the 
leaves. 

Scurvy-grafs  is  a  powerful  antifcptic,  attenuant,  and 
apL'ricnt:  it  manifcftly  promotes  the  fcnfibic  fecretions, 
particularly  urine,  without  bt  JtinL;  or  irritating  fo  much 
as  might  be  expelled  from  its  gtc  c  pungency.    It  is  one 
of  the  capita]  antifcorbutic  herbs,  and  in  this  intention  has 
been  principally  made  ufe  of,  in  conjunction,  generally, 
with  mild  vegetable  acids,  or  fubftances  of  Icfs  acrimony, 
as  orange  juice,  forrel^  becabunga*  &c.  It  is  of  fervice 
alio  in  paralytic  and  cachetic  indifpofitiona ;  and  in  the 
wandering  rheumatic  pains,  of  long  continuance,  unac- 
companied wiiii  a  fever,  called  by  Sydenham  the  fcorbu- 
tic  rheumatifm.  VVe  have  had  frequent  experience  ot  the 
cfJicary  of  the  compofition  which  he  prefcribcs  in  this 
corr.nionly  obftinate  diftemper,  and  which  he  lays,  if 
the  pub!i?  ha!  not  oiitAci^hcd  private  advantage,  he 
fhoiiid  have  cancelled  ;  to'  wit,  llxtecn  parts  of  frcfll 
n^adc  conferve  ot  i^r.rJvn  u-ur'.'v-gr.if.-,  Cit'.ht  of  confcrvc 
of  wocxi  forrel,  and  fix  of  the  compound  powder  of  a- 
rum  root,  made  up  with  fynip  of  orange  peel  into  an  e- 
IcAuary,  of  which  two  drama  are  to  be  taken  thrice  a 
day  for  a  month,  along  with  fome  ounces  of  a  diftilled 
water  impiciMiatcJ  with  fcurvy- prafa,  mint,  nuttnegf, 
&c.   Among  difFerent  aromatic  materials  made  trial  of 
for  covering  the  il)  flavour  of  (curvy-gf«la»  JitttOMg^ 
feemcd  to  anfwer  the  beft. 
The  principal  virtue  of  this  plant  relides  In  an  effen- 

fi:l  oil  ;  feparable,  in  very  fmall  quantity,  by  diilill.itioa 
with  water.  The  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to  Ani^  in  the  a- 
qucous  fluid  \  but  of  great  volatility,  fubtility,  and  pe- 
netration. One  drop,  dilTolved  in  ^irit,  or  received  on 
fugar,  communicates  to  a  quart  or  wine,  or  other  li- 
q-jur5,  rh-  fmell  and  tafle  of  f  urvy-grafs.  I'  rifcs  in 
diliiUatiun  with  reflifie.l  fpirit  well  as  with  wjtcr :  a 
pint  of  reflificd  fpirit,  drawn  off,  in  the  heat  of  a  w.itcr 
bath,  from  two  pounds  of  the  frcih  herb  bruifcd,  brings 
over  nearly  all  the  oil,  and  proves  exceeding  (irongly 
imprecated  with  tbe  volatile  pungency  of  the  fcurvy- 
grafo.  Both  the  oil  and  the  fpirit,  particularly  the  former, 
requiri?  the  bottles  thcv  arc  kept  in  to  be  very  carefully 
fccured  ;  the  fubttle  matter  of  the  plant,  when  thus  dif- 
eagaged  by  didillation  from  the  grader  parts>  being  ex- 
tremely difpofed  to  efcape. 

COCK,  Ctf/Arr,  in  ecology,  the  Englifli  name  of  th« 
m^V■'■  (if  g.illinaceous  biids,  but  more  specially  ufed  for 
the  common  dunghill-cock. 

Cock's  Comb,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  a  fpeeief 
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pediCMlttis*  u  well  as  to  a  fpecics  of  amanntb.  See  |  plant,  but  more  particularly  a  po|)py-hccd»  wbenoe  itt 
the  articles  PbdicvlaKi^  and  Amaranth.  f  fyrup  is  called  diacodium. 


Cock-Thro?led,  among  dealers  in  borles,  is  faid 
of  a  horfc  whofe  wind-pipe  is  fmall,  and  bends  like  a 
bow,  when  he  bridles  his  he^d- 

Cock-Water,  among  miners,  a  ftrcani  of  water, 
brought  into  a  trough,  to  wafh  awnjT  the  iand  from  tin 
Ofe»  while  ftamping  in  the  mill, 

COCKATOON,  in  oriiithotegji  ^  vntb  tna- 
cao.  See  the  article  Macao. 

COCKET  is  a  feat  belonging  to  the  king's  cuftom- 
houff,  or  rather  a  fcroll  of  parchment  fcalcJ  .uid  iJc!ivcr- 
ed  by  uic  officers  of  the  cuKums  tomerclwuti,  as  a  war- 


■  w'.iy  of  fiippiement  to 
;iiitttd  wli!<h  the  tellator 
explained,  altered,  or 


t:)  be 


rant  that  their  mcrchandifes  are  cuftomed 
^  COCKLE,  in  the  hiftory  of  flieU-fi{^,  the  Englifli 
naraeof  thepe&incalui.  See  the  ariiele  Pictuncu- 
iixs. 

COCOA,  or  Cacao,  in  botany.   See  the  article 

Cacao. 

COCOON,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  pod,  or  ncft  of  i  croccum  is  fituated  at  the 
the  fiik-v/orm.  I  b^g,  and  hzs  a  veimiforiii 


CODICIL  IS  a  writing  I 
will,  when  any  thing  is 

'.i-ould  have  .added,  or  want;. 

lecilitii.  It  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  a  will  or  tdk. 
mcnr,  except  that  it  is  made  without  an  executor i  and 
one  may  leave  behind  him  but  one  will,  though  as  ouny 
codicils  as  be  plcafes.  There  is  this  furdier  differene^ 
between  a  codicil  and  a  teftament,  that  a  codfci!  car.;:<.i 
contain  the  Inftitutionofan  heir,  and  is  not  fubjcci  to  tne 
fame  forn-alitirs  prtfcribcd  by  law  for  folcmn  tcftamenti. 

-..yi  taken  as  part  of  tlw;  teftament,  and 
to  the  fame;  and  the  executor  is 
bound  to  fee  them  performed:  and  in  cafe  they  are  de- 
tained from  him,  he  may  compel  their  delivery  up  in  the 
fpiritual  court. 

•  ^P^^^***  anatomy,  the  firft  of  the  three  large 
intettines,  called,  from  thdr  fize,  intcilina  craifa.    '^I  he 

ht  OS  iliutn,  and  icfembles  a 
ppc;idi£c  Hxed  to  it.   It  be- 
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COCOS,  or  Coco,  is  a  nut,  the  fhe!l  of  which  is  ,  gins  at  the  termination  of  tlic  ilium,  and  terminate* 
much  ul'cd  by  turners,  carvers,  &c.  for  dii  crs  works. 

VV'hile  t!»c  nuts  are  new,  and  the  bark  tender,  they 
yiv'.d  each  about  half  a  pint  of  clear  cooling  water, 
which  in  a  little  time  becomes  firft  a  white  ioft  pulp, 
and  at  length  condcnies,  and  aflumes  the  taftc  of  the 
n-.t.  Tt.i;  urc  v'.-j'di  frjii  chiicc  a  year,  and  thofc 
iometimes  a:,  h.'r  itu.ti's  hc.sd  ;  but  the  cocos  of  the 
.Antilles  arc  jk io  lar^rc:  as  tl.ai.-  of  '.ha  Eaft  Indies.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  the  coco»-  fruit  dried  and  emptied 
of  its  pttl^  fbrvea  at  a  meafure  both  for  things  liquid 
and  dry. 


the  bottom  of  the  bag  which  it  forms  :  its  length  it  not 
more  than  three  or  four  fiil£«rs  in  breadth.  In  the  ap- 
pcnJagc,  oi>enij»g  into  the  fide  of  the  caecum,  there  arc 
lome  glands,  wfijclt,  together  with  as  fltu.  [:on 

as  that  is  ufually  the  cafe,  ftcms  to  fht.  w  shat  Jomt  iiuid 
IS  (.  L-rcted  there.  In  hens,  this  is  double,  as  alfoin  many 
other  Jowls.  In  filhes  there  arc  frequently  a  vsft  number 
of  them  ;  in  f^me  fpecics,  no  let  than  four  hundr.'d,  ac- 
cordir.g  to  Dr.  Grew,  in  man  this  appendage  is,  at  the- 
utino(i,  finale,  and  is  often  wanting. ' 
,  .     COEFFICIENTS,  in  algebra,  arc  fuch  numbers  or 

COD  FISH,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  largeft  of  the  gc-  .  known  tjit.intitics,  as  are  put  before  letters  or  q.jjnt: Hl-j, 
isof  the  afelli,  called  aU:lui  rrj'.-.v;;a  by  authors,  and  I  wherncr  k-oAii  or  unkno.vr.,  .imi  into  which  ihcv  .irc 

fupptj.'id  to  be  multiplied,    inus,  in  3«,      or     j  J 
and  l>,  arc  th^-  cocftcients  of  ;r  i  and  u  6«,  9i  j  6,  and 
g,  are  the  coefficients  of  a  and  i. 

COELESTJAL,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  heavens  :  thus  we  fur,  coeletiial  obfov*. 
tions,  the  cedeftjal  globe,  &c. 

Cceleftial  obfervations  arc  thofc  made  bv  a.l.-or.arr.trs 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  a  fuit- 
ablc  apparatus  of  lilronuir.ical  inftruments,  in  order  to 
deternnnc  their  places,  motions,  &cc.  The  tn&rumcnm 
chiefly  made  ufe  of,  ki  aftronomkal  obfervatioitt,  ai«  the 
altronomical  gaouon,  qiadrant,  nicrometcr,  and  telef- 
cope.   See  the  articles  Gkomoit,  Qoadrant,  &c. 

Obfervations  in  the  day-time  arc  eafy,  in  regard  the 
crofi-haTn  in  the  focus  of  iheobjeft-Rbf!!  of  the  telefcope 
ate  then  diRinctlv  perceivable  :  iii  thr  niuh.t,  thofe  crofs- 
haifi  are  to  be  liiumincd,  to  make  ihcni  vifibic.  Thia 
illumirution  is  cither  perforiiied  hy  a  candle  f^aced  ob- 
liquely ne.w  them,  fo  as  the  fnuikedoes  not  intercept 
the  rays;  or  where  this  is inconvenient,  by  making  an 
apenurc  in  the  tube  of  the  tclefccpir,  near  the  fuc^s  of 
the  objea-glafs,  through  which  -j.  cimllc  ji  ajipiseu  lo 
illumine  the  crofs-r.iys. 

Obfervations  on  the  fun  are  not  to  be  made  without 
pla(  in,^  a  ulu  $,  fmoaked  in  the  flaoKof  alampor  candlcy 
between  tHL-  f  Irfcope  and  the  eye. 
CoELEsTj     G/J/.   See  the  article  Globs. 

in  anatomy,  that  anery  which 
iflbes  ft^om  the  aorta,  juft  below  the  di;iphragm. 

The  trunk  of  this  :iriery  l>  viryihc.  ;,  and  near  it* 
origin  it  fends  off  tioin  the  light  iidc  two  imall  diaphrag- 
ni  iic  br.:i;ch':s  ibmetimes  only  one }  and  is  afterwards 
diiiiibutcd  into  right  and  left,  communicating  with  other 
arteries  of  the  ftme  name,  wbich  come  fnm  the  Inier- 
coftal  and  mammary  arteries. 

The  right  branch  of  this  fends  olFthe  right  gafitic  and 
epiploic,  the  pancreatic  and  the  duodenic,  the  hepatic 
and  the  double  cyllic  arteries. 

The  left  branch  of  it  fends  ufF  the  left  gaftric  and  epi- 
ploic arteries,  the  galho  epiploic,  the  great  fplenic,  and 
ah  >  in :i:iv  of  the  pant  re.itie  arteries. 

cot  LI  AC  PASilON,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  flux, 
or  diarrhoea,  wherein  the  aliments,  either  wholly  charg- 
ed, or  only  in  parr,  pals  olF  by  ftool. 

Dr.  f  rdnd  la^  that  die  ««ft  rational  and  fucccfsful 
method  «r  treating  the  ceeliac  pafion,  tswadmimifcr 
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nus 

fomctimcs  a/clJut  varius,  t'rjt  jh:.::ti<.  The  charatficrs 
by  which  this  is  diftingniflird  from  other  fifhc:i  of  the 
fame  genus  arc  thefe  :  its  colour  on  the  back  and  iidcs  is 
a  dulky  olive,  variegated  with  yellow  fpots;  its  belly  is 
white  i  its  fides  have  a  long  white  line  funning  their 
whole  length,  ftom  the  gHls  to  the  tail,  which  at  the 
abdomen  is  curved,  but  elCirwhere  is  flraight ;  its  fcales 
arc  very  fmall,  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  fkini  its  eyes 
are  large  ;  at  the  an^;ie  of  the  lower  jawi  there  hangs  a 
fmglc  beard,  which  a,  ihort,  feldom  exceeding  a  fingcr's 
Icngth ;  its  tongue  it  broad  ;  it  has  fcveral  rows  of 
teeth,  one  of  which  is  much  longer  than  all  the  others. 
Among  thefe  there  are  fmie  moveable  teeth,  as  in  the 
pike}  and  in  the  palate,  near  the  orifice  of  tbeftomach, 
and  near  the  gills,  it  hat  fmall  dufters  of  teedi.  It  has 
thic:  hack  fins,  two  at  the  gills,  and  two  at  the  bread, 
iiid  two  tiihers  behind  the  anus  ;  2r:d  the  tail  is  plain. 

CODE,  Ci.Lx,  a  collection  uf  the  laws  am!  conltitti- 
tions  of  the  Roman  cmperois,  made  by  order  of  Juf- 
tinian. 

The  Code  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume  of  the  crvtl 
hw,  and  containt  twelve  books,  the  mstter  of  which  Is 

nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Digefts,  crpceially  the 
firft  eight  books  ;  but  the  ftyle  is  neither  fo  pure,  nor 
the  method  fo  accuir.te  as  th.u  of  thcDigciU  ;  and  it  tie- 
(ermines  matters  of  daily  ufe,  whereas  the  Digcib  difcufs 
(he  moreabftrufeandfubtle  qucftions  of  the  law,  giving 
the  various  opinions  of  the  ancient  lawyers.  Although 
Juftinian's  code  is  dillinguifhcd  bv  the  appellation  of 
Code,_  b]p  way  of  emtotnce,  yet  tnere  were  codes  be- 
fore his  time  )  fuch  were  the  Gregorian  code  and  Her- 
mn-ei;eaii  code,  coUeflinr.  i  of  the  Roman  laws  made  by 
tw»)  iunious  lawyers,  Gtcgoi  i  .is  and  Hcrmogenes,  wliicii 
included  the  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  ftoin  Adiian 
to  Diociefian  and  Maximinus.  i.  The  I'hcodofian 
code,  comprifed  in  fixtecn  books,  formed  out  of  the 
conftitutibns  of  the  emnerots  from  ConAahtine  ibe 
Great  toTheodolius  the  You  nger :  this  was  obferved  at- 
mod  over  all  the  Weft,  till  it  was  abrc-yitcd  by  the  luHi- 
nian  code.  There  are  alfo  fcveral  later  code  ,  particu- 
larly the  ancient  Gothic,  and  thuf.  of  the  French  km;!, 
as  the  code  of  Euridic,  code-Lewii,  code-Henry,  c.  de- 
Ma;  th.inic,  code  des  Eaux,  &c.  and  the  prefcnt  king  of 
Pruflia  has  lately  publifhed  a  code  which  comprises  the 
laws  of  his  kingdom  in  a  very  fmall  volume. 

CODIA,  among  hotanifls,  fignifiet  the  bead  of  any 
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fUch  rcmedie*  as  gently  ftimulace  the  intcniiul  tu'nc,  anil 
deterge  the  obilru£tcd  glands  :  for  this  purpofe,  purges 
adminiftered  in  fmall  quantities,  and  ffCqaendy  repeated, 
and  gentle  vomits  of  ipecacuanha  are  fecomtneniMd* 

Authors  frequently  confovnil  the  ooeltac  peiBon  with 
the  lientery,  but  they  ue  ^^{erent.  .  See  the  arnde 

LiKNTERY. 

CoELiAC  Diabetes,  called  alfo  cceliaca  urinalis,  is 
a  dilbcdcr  wherein  the  chyle  oafles  off,  along  with,  or  in- 
Itead  of  urine,   isee  the  article  Diabetes. 

CoKiiAt.  V'fin,  in  anatomy,  that  running  through  the 
intct\inuni  rcdum,  along  with  the  coeliac  artery. 

COEMETRY,  Ctemeuriitmt  the  fame  with  cemetery. 
Sec  the  article  Cemztery. 

CO£NOBITE«  in  church  hiftory,  one  Tort  of  monks 
in  the  primitive  Chrift  nn  church.  They  were  fo  called 
iV9  T*  y-oivn  from  living  in  common,  in  which  they 
differed  trom  the  anachoritei,  wbo ictiied  ftom  fociety. 
See  Amacuo&et. 

The  coeimbitic  lile,  fays  Cafllan,  took  its  rife  from  the 
times  of  the  apofiles,  and  was  the  ftate  and  condition  of 
the  firft  Chriftians,  according  to  the  defcription  given  of 
them  by  St.  Luke,  in  the  A£ts. 

Coenobite,  in  a  modern  fcnfc,  is  a  religious  who 
lives  in  a  convent  or  community,  under  certain  ntleti 

CO  EQUALITY,  among  Chriftiao  divinei,  a  tei m 
nfed  to  denote  the  equality  of  the  three  perfiMM  in 
Trinity. 

CO-ETERNITY,  among  Chriftian  divines,  imports 
die  eternal  exillence  of  two  or  more  beings:  it  is  chiefly 
ttfed  in  foealung  of  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity. 

CO£UR,  in  Heraldry,  a  flioct  line  of  partition  in  pale, 
in  the  center  of  the  efcutchcon,  which  extends  but  a 
little  way,  much  fliort  of  the  top  and  bottom,  being  met 
by  other  lines,  which  fom  ail  irregtilar  paititioii  of  the 
CKutcheoD. 

CO-EXISTENCE,  the  eiifteace  of  two  or  more 

fhino;s  at  the  fame  time. 

COFFEE,  111  commerce,  the  berry  or  fruit  of  a  tree 
growin!?  n.uur.illy  in  Arabi.;,  anJ  wjs  not  known  in  Eu- 
rope till  the  year  1650.  It  is  now  cultivated  alfo  in 
Pcrfia,  in  the  Eaft-lndics,  particularly  the  ifland  Java, 
and  in  America.  It  is  railed  likewilc  in  hotaaic  fOU' 
dens  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  without  ftelter 
and  artificial  heat.  Prince  Eugene's  noble  garden  at 
Vienna  produced  coHee  mure  than  tufficicnt  for  his  own 
confum.ption. 

The  tree  u  ufually  fmall,  though  fooietimes  it  rifes  to 
die  heifrht  of  30,  30,  and  even  4oTeet:  it  isan  evei^reen, 

and  .It  all  feafons  of  the  year  is  found  loaded  with  flowers 
•and  truit.  The  flower  is  highly  odoriicrous,  and  refem- 
bles  that  of  the  jafmine,  of  which  the  coffee-trcc  is  held 
a  fpecies.  Juffieu  calls  it  jfajmimm  ArMtm  laiaiftlitt 
eujut  fmtn  apud  tnt  tafi  diahir.  The  Arabians  name  the 
tree  tm:,  or  whence  perhaps  the  common  cxpreiHon 
of  cotitc  beans;  the  dietetic  inlulion  prepared  from  the 
feeds,  thcv  call  cahouch,  cr  coave,  whence  coffee  or 
caffee.  1'he  entire  fruit  Somewhat  rcfcmbles  a  cherry  : 
it  contain',  under  a  pulpy  ikiil«  an  OVil  kernel,  which 
fc-paratcs  longitudinally  into  two  parts,  each  cowred  with 
a  thin  flicll,  and  marked  with  a  furrow  on  the  flat  fide, 
where  they  \vcrcj<jined.  The  ripe  fruit  is  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  iun,  .ind  heavy  wooden  or  (lone  rollers  paffed 
over  it ;  by  which  the  feeds  arc  parted,  and  the  fklm  or 
flielts  broken,  fo  as  10  be  feparated  by  winnowmg. 

Three  Ibrts  of  coffiee  are  diftinguimed  in  trade ;  Ara- 
bian or  Levant,  Eaft.Indian  or  Java,  and  Weft-Indian 
or  Surinam  coffee :  the  firfl  is  the  fmailefV,  and  of  a  fome- 
what  darker  yellow  colour  than  the  other  forts  ;  the  fe- 
cood  is  the  largeft  and  of  the  paleft  yellow  i  the  third,  of 
a  mtddlin;  fixe,  and  in  colour  greenifli.  The  green  co- 
Jour  of  this  laft  may  probably  proceed  from  its  coming 
•  ivcr  (iclhcr  tlian  the  others,  or  perhaps  Uoin  it*  not  at- 
taining to  fuch  a  degree  of  matuiity.  All  the  forts  .iri.- 
green  m  their  unripe  Hate  i  and  even  thofi;,  which  by 
maturity  or  age  have  acquired  the  darkeft  yellow  or 
^hrownim  colour,  give  a  green  tincture  to  water. 

The  peculiar  flavour,  for  which  coffee  is  admired,  is 
.communicated  by  roaiting:  contmcn  beans,  peas,  and 
other  farinaceous  fubftanccs,  receive  from  that  procefs  a 
Smilar  favour,  aaid  have  been  fometimet  ufed  at  fiioce- 
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Janc.T  to  cufTiC,  and  frnu Julrntly  mixed,  by  the  vendfhl 
of  that  commodity,  with  fuch  as  a  fold  in  powder.  Dil- 
lenius  has  given  an  exprefs  diffcrtation  (in  ttic  Ephtm. 
Nat.  Curitft.)  on  the  fubftanoes  which  in  fineU  and  taAe 
relemUe  coffee ;  and  finds  that  roofled  rye  and  roafled 
almonds  come  the  neareft  to  it. 

VV'uh  regard  to  the  medical  qualities  of  coffee,  tho 
common  infufions,  or  rather  deco<51ions  of  it  appear  to 
be  in  general  innocent  j  to  be  little  difpofed  to  producs 
the  ill  effeds  afcribed  to  them  by  fome,  and  to  have  lit- 
tle claim  to  the  cxtraordinan'  virtues  fir  which  they  arc 
recommended  by  other's.  Mmon  P.iulli  was  the  iirit 
who  condcmtjed  the  ufe  of  coilec  as  well  as  teu  :  but 
his  prejudices  againft  it  arc  built  on  no  better  founda- 
tion than  a  ridiculous  hiftory  related.  In  Qleariui's  Tc»> 
vels. 

COFFER,  a  long  fquarc  box,  of  the  firmeft  timber, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  where- 
in tin-ore  is  broken  to  pieces  in  a  ftamping-mill.  See 
the  articles  Tin  and  Mill. 

CuvfER,  in  architeAute,  a  finall  deprefllon  or  find- 
ing of  each  interval  between  the  modillions  of  the  Co- 
rinthian  cornice  ^  generally  filled  up  with  a I0fe>  fonH- 
timci  with  a  pomegranate,  Sic. 

Coffer,  in  fortification,  a  hollow  lodgment  athwart 
a  dry  moat,  frotn  iix  to  (even  feet  deep,  and  from  Ax- 
teen  to  eighteen  broad ;  the  upper  part  being  made  of 
pieces  of  timber,  raifed  two  feet  above  the  level  of  that 
moat,  which  little  elevation  ha4  hurdles,  laden  with 
cinh  for  its  covering,  and  fi^rvea  as  a  parapet  with  env 
braAires. 

COFFERER  tf  fht  JSug's  htk/toUt  a  principal  officer 

in  the  court,  next  under  the  comptroller,  who,  in  the 
compting-huufe,  and  clfewhcre  at  other  times,  has  a  fpe- 
cial  charge  and  ovcrfight  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
houfe,  for  their  good  demeanor  and  charge  iu  thctr  o&» 
CCS,  to  all  which  he  pays  their  wages. 

COFf  IN,  in  the  manege,  the  whole  hoof  of  a  horfe's 
foot,  above  the  cronet,  including  the  coffin-bone,  the 

fole,  itiid  the  frufh. 

CoFFiN-BoNE  is  a  fmall  fpongy  bone,  inclofcd  in  t^c 
midft  of  the  hoof,  and  pofleffing  the  wbole.forn  of  tlie 
lioot. 

COCGESHALL's  SMbiRde.  See  the  article  Sud- 

INC  Rule. 

COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  for  that  li|ie 
of  confanguinity  which  is  between  males  md.  females, 
bach  defccnded  from  the  fame  father}  as  agnation  is  for 
the  line  of  parentage  between  males  only  defcepded  from 

the  fame  flock. 

COONISEE,  or  Connusee,  in  law,  is  the  pcrfon^o 
whom  a  fine  of  latids,  &c.  is  acknowledged,  &c. 

COGNISOR,  or  Connusba*  >s  he  that  palEithmr 
ackoowledgeth  a  fine  of  lands  and  tenements  to  an- 
other. 

COGNIZANCE,  or  Connusance,  in  law,  hai  di- 
vers fignihcacions  :  fometiines  it  is  aji  acknowledgment 
of  a  fine,  or  confeilion  of  fomething  done  ;  fometimea 
the  hearing  of  a  matter  judicially,  as  to  take  cognizance 
of  a  caulie,  and  fometimes  a  particular  jurifdidion,  as 
cognizance  of  pleas  is  an  authority  to  call  a  caufe  or  plea 
out  of  another  court,  which  no  pcrfon  can  do  but  the 
king,  except  he  can  fhcw  ;i  charter  fur  it.  This  cogni- 
zance is  a  privilege  granted  to  a  city  or  town,  to  hold 
plea  of  all  contra(3s,  &c.  within,  the  libet^ }  and  if 
any  one  is  impleaded  for  ftich  matters  in  the  courts  at 
Wertmin:1cr,  the  mayor,  &c.  of  fuch  ffanohife  m.iv  de- 
niaitd  cogni/.ancc  of  the  plea,  and  tkai  ti  be  detcrniined 
before  tiiem. 

CO-iiABlTATION,  among  civilians,  denotes  die 
Rate  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  live  toother  like  huf* 
band  and  wife,  without  beinu  li;.'all'/  rni;  r  (. 

CO-HEIR,  one  who  fucttcd''  to  a  lh.irc  ui  an  inheti- 
tatue,  to  be  divided  among  fevcral. 

COHESION,  in  philofophy,  that  aclion  by  which  the 
particles  of  4he  lame  body  adhere  together,  as  if  they 
were  but  one. 

The  caufe  of  this  cohefion  has  extremely  perp'cxe d 
the  philofophcrs  of  a'!  ajcs.  In  all  the  hllcms  ot  phy- 
fics,  matter  is  fuppofed,  originally,  to  cuiili0  of  minute 
Mivifibk  aKHM » >ittbo«r,  and  by  iiriut  princ^lc  thcfe 
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Teveral  and  diftinfk  corpufcles  fliould  come  firft  combined 
iiua  litllc  fyflcms,  ;iiid  how  they  HiuulJ  come  to  pcrfc- 
verc  in  thatihtc  of  union,  is  a  point  not  yet  dctermm- 
td:  a  point  of  the  greateft  difficulty,  anJ  even  of  the 
grcatm  importance  of  any  in  pbyficg.  J.  Bcrnoulii 
thinka  it  owing  to  the  preflitfe  of  the  atmofphrrc ; 
ethers,  to  the  figure  of  the  component  ptutidn  t  but  the 
generality,  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  «ttraAk>R.  See 
the  article  Atthaction. 

COHOBATION,  in  chcmifti  y,  the  ttturning  a  liquor 
dilfilitil  from  any  fublh.iicc  back  upon  the  (.tmc  lub- 
ilaiice,  and  diltiliing  it  again,  either  with  or  without  an 
addition  of  frcih  ingredients. 

COHORT,  (Uhtrsy  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of 
part  of  the  Itocnan  legion,  comprehending  about  fix  hun- 
dred men. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  ferjcant  at  law,  who  is  called 
fciieant  of  the  vOif,  from  the  lawii-coif  tbey  weST  uodcr 
their  caps  when  they  arc  created  fcrjcanta. 

COIN,  a  fpcdes  of  mauef,  made  of  metal*  is  gold, 
fil«cr»  ereimper.  Hence  com  diftn  from  money,  as 
the  fpecies  does  from  the  ■eoui  i  noncf  being  any  mat- 
ter, whether  metal,  wood,  Jeatber,  glalH  bwn,  fruits, 
Ihells,  ice. 

It  fccms  derived  from  the  French,  ichy!  ;  that  is, 
mgniuty  a  corner ;  whence  tt  h»A  been  held,  that  ihc 
mod  ancient  fort  of  coin  was  fquare  with  corners. 

It  is  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives  betonging  to  every 
ibvcreign  prince,  that  he  alone,  in  his  own  dominions, 
may  order  the  quantities,  value,  and  iaflkion  of  his  coin : 
but  the  coin  of  one  king  is  not  current  in  the  kingdom  of 
another,  unlefs  at  a  great  lofs  ;  though  our  kn  by  his 
prerogative,  may  in  a  Ice  any  (orcign  coin  lawlul  uioney  of 
England  at  his  p'-caiure,  by  proclamation.  By  ilatutc  any 
pcrion  may  break  or  deface  any  piece  of  coin  fufpccted  to 
be  counterfeited  or  diminiflird,  otherwife  than  by  wear- 
ing :  but  if  fuch  pieces,  on  breaking,  &c.  are  imuid  to 
be  good  coin,  it  will  be  at  the  breaker's  peril,  who  flialt 
Hand  to  the  loi's  of  it.  Coins  of  gold  or  filvcr  are  to  pafs, 
notwjthftaudiiig  foiiie  of  them  are  cracked  or  worn  ;  but 
not  if  they  arc  clipped.  Coiinierteiting,  clipping,  or 
impairing  the  king's  coin,  is  high  treafon ;  as  alfo  the 
making  any  (lamps,  d^e,  mould,  &c.  for  coining,  except 
by  perlooB  emplojred  in  the  mint,  &c.  aod  the  conveying 
fitch  out  of  the  mint  is  the  lamic,  and  lb  Is  colouring  me- 
tal, refembling  gold  or  filvcr  coin,  matking  it  on  the 
edges,  Xfc.  The  (tatutes  which  ordained  milled  money  to 
be  trade,  give  liberty  to  any  perfon  to  rcfule  hammered 
filvercoin,  as  not  being  the  lawful  coin  of  thi»  kingdom  : 
counterfeiting  the  coin  extends  only  to  gold  and  filver ; 
for  the  coining  of  balance  or  farthings,  or  pieces  to  go 
foe  fuch,  of  co|:^,  incun  a  penalty  of  five  pooodii  tot 
every  pound  weight. 

Coin,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  dye,  cut  dtsgonal- 
wife,  after  the  manner  of  tl-.r  flight  of  a  Aair-c^fe  ;  ferv- 
ing  at  bottom  to  fupport  columns  in  a  level  i  and  at  top 
to  correfi  die  inetination  of  an  entablature,  fnpponing  a 
vault. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  foiid  angle,  c  ur  ;  !-  !  of  two 
furfitoea  inclined  towards  each  other }  whether  that  angle 
be  extecior,  at  the  coin  of  a  wall,  4k.  or  Interior,  as  tne 

coin  of  a  ch>;mbcr  or  chimney. 

COINING,  or  CoiNAGK,  the  (fampinr;  and  making 
money,  i'oimcrly  the  fibric  of  coins  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  prefenc.  T  he y  cut  a  large  plate  of  metal 
into  feveral  little  fquare;,  the  rorners  of  which  they  cut 
off  with  fliears-  After  bavipg  (baped  tfaefe  pieces,  fo  as 
to  render  them  perleAly  confirmable  in  point  of  weight 
to  the  ftandard-piecc,  they  took  each  piece  in  hand 
aiMin,  to  make  it  exaAly  round  by  a  gentle  hammering. 
This  was  called  a  planchet,  and  was  fit  for  immediate 
coining.  Then  engravers  prepared,  as  they  ftiil  do,  a 
couple  of  mafles  of  fteel,  in  form  of  dyes,  cut  and  termi- 
nated by  a  flat  Airfive,  rounded  off  at  the  edges.  They 
engraved  or  ftnDpeU  on  it  the  hoUlM  of  a  head,  «  crofs, 
a  fcotcbaon,  or  any  other  fintc,  acooidins  lo  the 
cuftom  of  the  times,  with  a  mort  legend.  At  one  of 
thcfc  dyes  wa.i  to  remain  dormant,  and  the  other  move- 
able, the  former  ended  in  a  fquare  prifm,  that  it  might 
be  introduced  into  tiic  fquare  hole  of  the  block,  which 
being  fixed  very  faft,  kept  the  dye  as  fieady  as  any  vice 
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Chuld  hive  done.  The  plji.c  iu  t  ( f  nit;j!  w.ss  hi  rizon- 
tally  laid  upon  this  iiiferii.r  nufs  lo  receive  the  fl;imp  of 
it  oij  one  hde,  and  that  uf  the  upper  dye,  wherewiih  it 
was  covered  on  the  other.  This  moveable  dye,  having 
its  round  engraved  furface  leAingupoo  the  plancbet,  bad 
at  its  oppofite  extremity  a  flat, Iquarr,  and  larger  ftirfiice. 
upon  which  they  gave  feveral  heavy  !  !ows  with  a  hjti.oicr 
of  an  enormous  fize,  till  the  double  Ibmp  wns  fuffieijnily 
In  rcli'  vo  imprcfild  on  each  fuieof  the  planchet  This  be- 
ing hnifticd,  was  immediately  fuccecdcd  by  another  ;  and 
they  thus  became  a  (landard-coin,  which  had  the  degree 
of  fincncfs,  ihe  wcicht  and  mark,  determined  by  ihe 
judgment  of  the  inipeflors,  to  make  it  good  current 
otoney.  The  flrong  tempertiw  which  was,  and  is  ftill, 
given  to  Ae  two  dyes,  rendered  ihem  capable  of  bearing 
thofe  repeated  blows.  Coining  has  been  confidcrably 
improved  and  rendered  expeditious  bv  feveral  ingenious 
machines,  and  by  a  wife  application  of  the  fureft  phvfical 
experiments  to  the  methods  of  fining,  trying, and  i^np' 
ing  the  different  metals.  The  three  fined  ioftrunMom 
the  mint-man  ufes  are,  the  lamii^ating  engine,  the  m»' 
chine  to  mil)  the  edges  of  coins,  and  the  pre6. 

After  they  have  taken  the  lanunn  i  :  )  latrs  of  metd 
out  of  the  mould  into  which  they  urc  t.i;t,  they  do  not 
beat  tiitm  on  the  anvil,  .is  v\-as  formerly  done  ;  but  they 
make  them  pafs  and  repafs  between  the  levcral  rollers  of 
the  laminatmg  engine  ;  which,  being  gradually  brought 
clofcr  and  clofer  to  each  other,  prefentiygive  the  Janus 
its  uniform  and  exad  tbickneft.  Inffead  of  dividing  the 
laminae  into  fmall  fquares,  they  at  once  cut  clean  out  of 
it  as  manv  planchcts  as  it  can  contain,  bjr  m^ans  of  a 
fliarp  fteel  trepan,  of  a  round  figure,  hullo*  witr.it!,  2nd 
of  a  proportionabie  diameter,  to  lliape  and  cut  oft  the 
piece  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  A'tcr  thefc-  p!,u:c-ben 
have  been  compared  and  weighed  with  Aandard-piecm^ 
filed  or  fcraped,  to  get  off  the  fupei^nou*  part  of  the 
OKta),  aod  then  boiled  and  made  dean)  tbcy  arrive  n 
laft  at  the  machine  (ptiteXXXVir./;  15.)  which  ma/Its 
them  upon  the  edge,  and  finally  the  prcf>.  'f./.  ij  }  which 
fqiiccztin^^  each  of  them  bn-iy  between  the  two  dyes 
brouf^ht  near  each  other,  with  one  blow  forces  the  two 
Surfaces  or  heids  of  the  piece  to  fill  exafily  all  the  vacan- 
cies of  the  two  figures  engraved  hollow.  The  engine^ 
which  fenret  to  laminate  lead,  gives  a  fuAcient  notion  of 
that  which  ftrvn  to  flatten  gold  and  filvcr  lamins  be- 
tween rollers  of  a  lefler  fize. 

The  principal  pieces  of  the  machine  (fir.  11;.)  todtmp 
coins  on  the  edge,  ate  two  ilrel  lamiiKc,  about  a  line 
j  thick.    One  half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring,  is  en* 
[  graved  on  the  thicknefs  of  one  of  the  laminz,  ''and  the 
^  other  half  on  the  thkknelii  of  the  other ;  aod  thefe  two' 
laminas  are  flraight,  altiiougb  the  planchet  marked  with 
them  b«  cireular. 

When  they  have  a  mind  toftamp  a  planchet,  thry  firft 
■  put  it  between  the  lamina:,  in  fuch  a  maiitier,  as  that  thefe 
i  being  each  of  them  Uid  fui  upon  a  copper  plate,  which 
is  faltcned  upon  a  very  thick  wooden  table,  and  the 
planchet  being  likcwife  laid  flat  on  the  fame  plate,  the 
edge  of  the  planchet  may  touch  the  two  lamime  on  «*rh 
fide,  and  in  their  thich part.  One  of  thefe  iamin.%  is 
immoveable,  and  faftened  with  feveral  fcrews  ;  th.-  other 
Aides  by  means  of  a  dented  wheel,  which  takes  into  the 
teeth  that  are  on  the  furface  of  the  laminz.  This  Aiding 
laminae  makes  the  planchet  turn  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
it  remains  damped  on  the  edge,  when  it  has  made  one 
turn.  Only  crown  or  half  crown  pieces  can  bear  the 
impreffion  of  letters  on  the  thicknefs  of  their  olgcs. 

The  coining  engine  or  prefs  is  fi>  handy  (fee  plate 
XXXVII.  ^f.  17.)  that  afingl  e  m.in  may  ftamp  twenty 
thoufand  planchcts  in  one  day,  (Jojd,  filvcr,  and  copper 
planchets  are  all  of  them  coined  with  a  null,  to  \yhich'the 
coining  fquares,       1 6. )  commonly  called  dyes,  arc  fatten- 
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licrewi,  to  faflen  the  coining  fquare.  The  plan,  her  is 
laid  flat  on  the  fquare  of  the  effigy,  which  is  durrr  ntj 

and  they  immediately  pull  the  bar  of  the  mill  by  it:  sutis, 
which  caufes  the  fcrew  let  within  it  to  turn.  This  enters 
into  the  female  fcrew,  which  ii  on  the  body  of  the  mill, 
A>  that  tbe  bar  cauiies  the  iiucw  10  turn  with  lb  mucb 
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(IrfngfTi,  that»  h\-  puftiing  the  upper  fquare  iipnn  tliat  j 
of  the  effigy*  the  pliuchet  violently  preflcd  between  both  J 
Iquares,  receives  the  imprefTion  of  both  at  one  pu!I,  and  I 
ki-tbe  twinkUiig  of  an  eye«   The  planchet,  thus  (tamp- 
ed ami  coiaedt  gon  thfOUgh  a  final  examination  of  the 
niinr-war<kiM»  ftom  whwe  hiodt  it  goes  iMO  the 
world. 

/«  /.-jf  C "umAOB  tf  Mtdals,  the  proccfs  Is  the  fame,  in 
efFe<S,  with  that  of  money  i  the  principal  difference  con- 
fining in  this,  that  OMDey, having  but  a  fmall  relievo,  re- 
ceives its  impitSoa  at  a  fing^e  ftroke  of  the  cngioes 
whereas  for  medds,  tfie  height  of  their  relievo  nukes  U 
ncceflary  that  the  ftroke  be  repeated  fcveral  times :  to 
this  end  the  piece  is  taicen  out  from  between  the  dyes, 
healtdt  and  returned  again ;  which  proccfs  in  medallions 
uA  large  nedila,  it  npeated  fifteen  or  twenty  times  be- 
fore  the  fall  hnpreffioa  be  given:  care  tnuft  be  taken  that 
every  time  the  planchet  h  removed,  to  take  ofF  the  fu- 
perfluous  metal,  ft/etchcd  beyond  the  circumference,  with 
»  file.  Medallions,  and  medals  of  a  hif^h  reliev  o,  are 
ufuallv  firft  caft  in  faod,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of 
ftampmg  them  in  the  preft,  where  they  are  put  only  to 
ptrledt  them  ;  ir,  rfp'rd  the  fand  doe^  not  leave  them 
clear,  fmooth,  .md  a  r  urate  enough.  Therefore  we  may 
jiec  that  medals  n  cLiv  s  their  form  and  impreflioii  by  de- 
greeta  whereas  money  receives  them  all  at  once. 

jJrlt^CoiMAOttboth  by  the  beauty  of  the  engraving, 
and  by  the  invention  of  the  impreiSons  on  the  edges,  that 
admirable  expedient  for  preventing  the  alteration  of  the 
pieces,  is  carried  ta  the  utmoft  perfedion. 

It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  that  the 
hammer-money  ceafed  to  be  tmntalt  in.  England,  where 
till  then  it  was  ftrnck  ia  that  «MUWr«  as  in  other  nations. 
Before  the  hammer  coin  was  called  in,  the  Englifii 
money  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  having  been  filed 
and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  infomuch  that 
it  was  fcarce  left  of  half  the  value :  the  retrieving  this 
dUAiefliMi  ftate  of  the  £ngliih  money,  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  king  William's  reign. 

Till-  I!: .nfli  cjiii;;:":  i  -  now  wholly  performed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  v.hii.re  there  is  a  corpyoration  for  it, 
under  the  title  of  the  mint.  Formerly  there  were  here, 
jif  there  are  fiill  in  other  countries,  the  rights  of 
ietoorage  and  brafTagc  ;  but  fince  the  eighteenth  year  of 
king  Cha-^':";  th:  Second,  there  is  nothing  ttken  either 
for  the  king,  or  tor  the  expcnccs  of  coining^  fo  that 
weight  is  returned  for  Weight,  to  any  peifim  WIO  carries 
their  gold  and  filver  to  the  l  ower. 

The  fpecie  coined  in  Great  Britain,  are  efteemed 
conti  aband  goods,  and  not  to  be  a^oiied.  AU  foreign 
fpecie  are  allowed  to  be  fentoat  of  the  realm,  aswell  as 
gold  and  fi'vcr  in  bars,  ingots,  duft,  &c. 

There  is  a  duty  of  ten  ihillings  per  ton  on  wine,  beer, 
and  brandy  imported,  called  the  coiiiagi»'dv9»  giaiiled  for 
thie  cxvcnce  of  the  king's  coinage. 

B^fw^CotN AGErparticularly  that  of  Fes  and  Tunis, 


is  under  no  proper  regulations,  as  ev 


fh,  Jew, 


or  even  private  perfon,  undertakes  it  at  plcalure  ;  which 
preQice  renders  their  wiUMf  asceediag  l»d,  and  their 
conaaeice  very  unlafe.' 

MaSMiit$  CoiNAoa.   In  Mufcovy  there  is  no  other 

coin  ftruck  butfilv-,  it.^  that  only  in  the  cities  of  Mof- 
cow,  Nowgrod,  T  wcic,  and  Plcfkow,  to  which  may  be 
added  Heterfbourg,  the  favourite  city  of  her  Cxarian  ma- 
jjefty.  The  coinage  of  each  of  thefe  cities  is  let  out  to 
Arm,  and  m:^es  part  of  the  royal  revenue. 

P^rf::ri  COINAGE.  All  the  mooey  made  in  Perfia  is 
ftrucit  wiih  a  hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  reft  of  Afia  ;  and 
the  fame  may  be  underfiood  of  America,  and  the  coafts 
of  Africa,  and  even  Mufcovy  :  the  king's  duty,  in  Perfia, 
is  leven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the  monies  coined, 
which  are,  lately  reduced  to  filver  and  copper,  there  being 
no  gold  coin  there,  except  a  kind  of  iiiedil»,attheac- 
ccAmo  of  a  new  fophi. 

Staaijb  Co  in  Act  is  earned  one  of  the  leaft  perfed 
In  Euiepe.  It  is  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovia,  the  only 
cities  where  eold  and  filver  are  ftruck  i  and  vet  there  is 
fi:arccly  any  Intt  in  the  world  where  fo  maa  money  is 
coined  in,  as  in  that  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  invention  of  the  prefs  is  not  yet  gone  out  of  Lu' 
n  natcfoidhiiliflwd  in  cvjHj  pait  fif  it:  not  waa 


the  invention  known  till  the  year  1553,  when  the  coin- 
Jnj;-pfcrs  was  invented  by  an  enoraver,  one  Antoine 
Brucher,  and  was  firft  tried  in  the  French  kin<;'s  palace 
at  Paris,  fat  the  coining  of  counters :  fiame  attribute  the 
invention  of  the  pK&  toVariji,  a  noted  engraver,  who  ill  ' 
reality  was  no  more  than  an  improver  of  it ;  and  othera 
afcribe  it  to  Aubry  Olivier,  who  had  the  infpe£tion 
of  it. 

I'his  machine  has  met  with  various  fates  fincc  its  firlt 
invention,  being  one  time  ufed,  and  at  another  tiaoe  laid 
afide»  and  the  oaauMr  lefumed }  but  it  has  now  gpc 
fucb  a  fcotinrand  repatatioo,  both  for  Its  expedition  and 

the  beauty  of  its  imprcffion  On  the  f^^cc-e  Hruck  with  it, 
that  there  appears  no  great  probability  of  us  ever  being 
again  difufed. 

CoiiUMO,  in  the  dn-woriu,  is  the  weighing  and  ftamp* 
ing  the  Mode*  of  tin  with  a  lion  lampant,  [wrfonMd  oy 
the  king'i  ofEccr }  the  duty  for  avciiy  hiiAdt«d«cigbtlMS* 

ing  four  fhillmgs. 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  the  male  and 
the  female  in  the  ad  of  generation: 

COLARBASIANS,  fiichnrch  hiftory,  Chriftian  he- 
retics, in  the  fecond  century,  who  maintained  the  whole 
plenitude  and  perfedion  of  truth  and  religion  to  be  eon* 
tained  in  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and  that  it  was  upon  this 
account  that  Jefus  Chriil  was  called  the  Alpha  and  Ome- 
ga :  they  rejcdled  the  Old  Teftament,  and  received  only 
a  part  of  St.  Luke's  GofpeU  and  ten  of  St<  Paul's  £piftles» 
in  the  New. 

COLARIN,  in  architeAure,  the  little  frize  of  the 
capital  of  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  column,  placed  between 
the  aftragal  and  the  annMktlj  Called  aUbbypotncheUum^ 
and  ibmetimes  cindure. 

CotAKtN  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  orlo  or  ring  on  the  top  of 
the  fhaft  of  the  column,  next  the  capital. 

COLCHICUM,  meadow  fafFton,  in  botany,  a  »«nu» 
of  plants,  with  a  monopetalous  flower,  divided  into  fix 
oblong  and  ereft  (egmenu :  the  fruit  is  a  trilocular  cap- 
fule,  ronned  of  three  lobes^  and  ctmtatning  aconfideiaUe 
number  of  roundifh  and  rugofe  feeds. 

The  roots  of  this  plant,  once  eltcemed  poifonous,  are 
recommended  by  fome  in  pciiilential  and  putrid  cafes, 
the  fmall-pox,  purple  fcvcr,  Icc.  But  gr^at  caution  ought 
to  be  ufed  in  adminiftcring  it« 

COLCOTHAR,  in  ^atnacy,  a  preparatioD  of  vi- 
triol calcined  to  a  rednefs. 

COLD,  in  general,  denotes  the  privation  or  ahfence 
of  heat  I  and,  confequently,  tbofe  who  fuppofe  beat  to 
confift  in  a  briik  agitation  of  the  component  particles  of 
the  hot  body,  define  cold  to  be  fitch  a  faint  motion  of 
thefe  parts,  as  is  eidier  alti^ether  or  nearly  imperceptible 
to  our  organs  of  feeling:  in  which  fenfe,  cold  is  a  mere 
term  of  relation  between  the  cold  body  and  the  organs  of 
fenfaiion ;  and,  in  fa6i,  the  fame  body  will  be  felt  either 
hot  or  cold,  according  as  the  fenfible  organ  ia  colder  or 
hotter  than  It. 

B-  this  :iE  it  will,  mid  is  found  fn  have  very.con* 
fiderablc  LticcU,  and  incrcfore  fhoulu  ucni  to  be  fome- 
thing  pofitive.  An  intcnfe  degree  of  heat  reduces  moft 
bodies,  even  gold  and  the  hardeif  ftones,  the  diamond 
excepted,  to  a  fluid  ftate.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only 
are  thefe  reftored  to  their  former  folidity  by  cold,  but 
greater  degrees  of  it  will  congeal  all  kinds  of  water,  even 
that  of  the  ocean,  and  the  watcrj'  particles  to  be  found 
ill  ipirits.  See  the  articles  F&ost,  Cokdeksation, 
&c. 

afn^fSoe/CoLD,  that  prodttoed  by  the  help  of  freeu'ng 
mixtures.  See  FRBtemc  JMEirMrw. 

There  happened  at  Pctcrfliurg,  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1759,  a  very  great  iroft,  equal,  if  not  more  in- 
tenlOi  tllan  any  which  nad  been  obferved  there  :  for,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  De  Liik'a 
thermonieter  ftood  at  205  i  at  eleven  oi'dock,  atsot  t 
which  laft  was  the  greatcft  degree  of  coIJ  that  had  been 
obferved  at  Petcrfburg,  either  by  himfdf  or  others.  At 
one  o'clock  at  noon,  the  thermometer  ftood  at  197.  Mr. 
Braun  had  been  employed,  fcveral  days  before  this,  ia 
obferving  the  feveral  degrees  of  cold  which  dtlment 
[  fluids  would  bear,  before  they  were  cn.T,  f  rtrd  into  ice  ; 
1  partly  to  confirm  tbofe  things  which  he  had  already  i^td 
|MfiNc  tlw  academy,  and  partly  to  oudee  ci^nments 

upon 
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Wpoa  Hqaon,  wbich  tisd  not  yet  been  enmitwd ;  aa  on 

the  diys  between  the  7th  and  14th  the  cold  was  intenfc 
enoLifh  to  be  between  the  degrees  of  181  and  igi. 

W  ht:ii  the  natural  cold  w»s  fo  intcnle  as  to  he  at  205, 
Profeflbr  Braun  conjcitumJ,  that  it  was  of  all  others  the 
Ineft  proper  occafion  to  tnr  the  tWeAi  of  artificial  cofd, 
»ot  doubting  b«it  tha»artiBCtiI'  cold  would  be  imctafcd 
in  proportion  «s  the  mtaral  irta  noK  intcnle.  Aqua^ 
fortis,  which  was  found  by  thef Riomeier  to  be  204 
dqgrecs  cold,  was  the  greater  part  of  it  froien,  the  ice 
having  the  appearance  of  cryftab  of  nitre;  v/hith,  how- 
ever, immediately  diflblved  in  a  fmail  degree  oi  heat. 
This  aqua-fortis,  which,  though  frozen  at  the  fides,  wa« 
liquid  in  the  middle^  was  poured  upon  pounded  ice,  in 
that  propwtion  which  was  dire^cd  by  r  ahrenheitr  the 
firft  imrfon  who  made  artifictai'Cold'  wHh  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Botbelbrethe  profefTor  maife  thi*  experiment,  he,  by  ex-, 
aminatioa,  found,  that  both  the  ice  ar  1  iq-ii-fonis  were 
of  the  temperature  with  the  air,  whicli  wis  then  2^:4. 
Upon  the  firft  pouring,  the  mercary  fell  20  degrees  :  this 
fpirit  was  poured  otf,  and  ftetk  put  on,  i'cvcral  times ; 
hut  it  was  ]Mfiblei  by  thefc  means,  to  introduce  no 
■MK  than 30 deMKcacf  cold;  fo  that  the meicurjr  in  the 
tiwniiMineter  fefi  no  bwer  dian  234.  Since  therefbre 
Fahrenheit  could  not  produce  cold  greater  than  that  of 
40  bclnw  the  cypher  of  his  thermometer,  which  cor- 
refponds  with  210  of  that  ern|)loycd  by  prolcfror  Hraun  ; 
nor  Reaumur,  nor  Mufchenbroek,  who  often  repeated 
the  fame  experiment!  our  author  was  upon  the  point  of 

Siviog  np  this  purfait)  as  confiderine  this  as  the  grcateft 
egfce  tn  which  attilieial  cold  could  be  canied,  thinking 
k  Uifficient  honour  to  himfelf  to  luivr  addad  20  degfCC* 
to  the  cold  formerly  known. 

Butrefict'ting  that  this  was  not  all  the  fruit  he  cxpeded 
from  thefe  experiments,  he  determined  to  purfue  them  ', 
but  at  the  fame  time,  however,  to  varv  the  manner  of 
them.  By  good  fortune,  his  ice  was  all  gone,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  ufe  fnow  in  its  (lead,  after  having  firft 
tried  and  found  the  fnow  of  the  fitme  degree  of  cold  with 
the  air,  at  this  time  203.  The  fnow,  the  thermometer, 
and  the  aqua-fortis,  bving  of  the  fiirr.  r  ni  ;v  ,,t  jrc,  he 
immcrfed  the  thermometer  in  Inuw  <  .i-:ii:iLJ  ir,  a  giafs; 
and  at  firfl  only  poured  a  few  drops  uf  cK..  .iqua-fortib 
upon  that  put  of  the  fnow  in  whkli  the  tlicrmometer 
was  immcrfed  ;  upon  which  he  obleivcd  the  mercury  to 
fiibfide  to  z6o.  £hucd  by  tbia  remarkable  fuceefs,  he 
immediaiBly  eoneeitwd  hopea  that  cheie  experiments 
might  be  carried  further :  nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  cx- 

EeSations ;  for  repeating  the  experiment  in  the  fame 
ropic  manner,  he  poured  on  only  fome  more  aqua- 
fortis, and  immedtateiy  the  mercury  fell  10  380.  Upon 
which  he  immcrfed  the  thermometer  in  another glafs  filled 
with  fnow,  before  i<  had  loft  any  of  this  acquir^  cold ; 
ami  at  length,  by  this  third  experiment,  the  mercury  fub- 
lided  to  470  d^reet.  When  he  obferved  tbia  enormous 
Jepree  of  cold,  ne  could  fcarce  give  credit  to  hit  eye*, 
and  believed  his  thermometer  broke.  But  to  his  infinite 
fatiifaiiiion,  upon  taking  out  his  thermometer,  he  found 
it  whole;  tho'  thcmercmy  v.-..  '.^..'.1:^,  and  con- 

tinued fo  in  the  open  air  twelve  minutes.  He  cartted 
his  thermomciter  mtff  n  chamber,  where  the  aemperature 
of  the  air  was  125  degreaa  i  and  after  fome  minuiea^  the 
anercury  being  reftofM  to  its  ittidity,  began  to  life.  But 
tf)  be  certain  whether  his  thermometer  had  received  any 
injury,  and  whether  it  would  yet  correfpood  with  his 
thermometer,  which  he  keeps  as  a  ftandard,  he  fufpcnded 
them  together,  and  in  20  minutes  the  thermometers  cor- 
rcfponded  one  with  the  other. 

The  tbermomcttrs  which  our  author  u&ally  em- 
ploys have  a  fpbarical  bulb,  and  their  fcalc  is  divided 
into  laoo  partat  «f  which  600  are  above  the  cyplicr, 
which  denotes  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  600  below 
that  heat.  A  thermometer  oFthis  contixuiSion  %\Mj  ;j  ;d 
in  invedigating  the  heat  ot  boding  mercury  imu  uds. 
Hs  had  another  thermometer,  of  which  the  fcalc  went 
no  lower  than  360  degrees  below  the  cypher  denoting 
^e  heat  of  boiling  water.  He  repeated  tbe  former  expe- 
riowat  with  this,  and  the  mcrciuy  veiy  Ibon  dekended 
fu  that  the  whole  was  contained  in  the  bulb,  which  how- 
ever it  did  not  quite  fill.  The  mercury  in  this  bulb 
was  imtoovcablc^  cvca  though  he  Ihook  tht  (Uciiuomcter  ^ 
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nniil  about  a  quarter  oFan  hour  It  began  taalStod  in  tHe 

open  air  ;  and  it  continued  to  afcend,  till  it  became  higher 
than  the  tutumambient  air  fccmcd  to  inditate.  He  was 
(iruclc  with  tins  extrairdinary  plixnomenon,  and  very 
attentively  lo<jked  at  the  mercury  in  this  thermomeier» 
and  fsund  certain  air  bubbles  inicrfperfcd  with  tho  tatt- 
cury,  which  were  not  iji  that  of  the  Other  thermometer. 
From  thefe,  and  other  experimenta  (it  would  be  unnew 
cellar^  to  recite  them  all)  he  was  fatisficd,  that  the  mer- 
cury >n  thefe  thermometers  had  been  fixed  and  congealed 
by  the  cold. 

Hitherto  our  profcfTor  had  only  feer»  the  mercury  fixed" 
within  the  bulb  of  his  thermometers.  Thefe  he  was  un- 
willing to  break.  He  was,  however,  defiroui  of  examin- 
ing the  mercury  in  its  fixed  ftate,  and  thcrcJbie  delcr« 
mmed  to  braak  hk  thermometers  in  the  next  experi- 
ments. It  was  fevemi  daya  before  lie  got  other  thermo- 
metrrs  which  exa^ly  commanded  witk  tilQfil  h*  bad  al> 
readv  employed. 

When  thefc  w-i  ?  v  1  ured,  the  i»atur..!  coliI  liad  fomC' 
what  relented.  In  the  former  experiment,  ihc  thermo- 
meter ilood  at  304i  it  waa  OMrat  199.  In  making  the 
experiment,  be  varied  the  maoDer  a  little.  He  fiift  pa» 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  into  a  glaft  of  fnow,  gent- 
ly prefleddown,  befese  he  poured  on  the  aqua-fortis;  he 
then,  in  another  glafs,  poured  the  aqua-fortis  upon  the 
fnow,  before  he  immerfcd  his  thermometer  therein  ;  he 
then,  in  like  manner,  put  the  fnow  to  the  aqua-fortis, 
before  he  put  his  thermometer  therein.  Which  ever  of 
thefe  ways  he  proceeded,  he  found  the  event  taaSUf  the 
fame ;  as  the  whole  depended  upon  the  aqua-fortis  dif- 
folving  the  fnow.  When  he  bad  proceeded  fo  far  ai  to 
find  the  mercury  immoveable,  he  broke  the  bulh  of  the 
thermometer,  which  had  already  been  cracked  in  the 
experiment,  but  the  parts  were  not  feparated.  He  found 
the  mercury  i'olid,  but  not  wholly  fo,  as  the  middle  part 
of  the  fphere  was  not  yet  fixed.  The  external  convex 
furface  of  the  metGury  was  perfectly  fmooth ;  butthein> 
ternal  concave  one,  after  the  finall  portion  of  mercury* 
which  remained  fluid,  was  ponrcd  oat,  appeared  rough 
and  uneven,  as  thrmgh  coropofed  of  fmalt  globules.  H« 
gave  the  mercury  leveral  flrokes  with  the  peftle  of  » 
mtirtar,  which  i}o<xi  near  him.  It  had  fclidity  enough 
to  bear  extenfion  with  thefe  ilrokes ;  its  har^neia  waa 
like  that  of  lead,  though  fomewhat  fofter;  and,  upon 
linking,  it  founded  like  lead.  When  the  aneicury  waa 
extended  by  thefe  ftrokes,  he  cut  it  eafity  with  a  pen- 
knife. I'he  mercury  then  becoming  fofter  by  degrees, 
in  about  twelve  minutes  it  recovered  its  former  flutdit>-, 
the  air  beiiiT  then  j  it  The  colour  of  the  conj^Ciled 
mercury  did  tcarce  diiicr  from  chat  of  the  fluid  >  it  looked 
like  the  moil  polifhed  lilvari  aa  wdl  in  it!  coavot  po^ 
as  where  it  was  cut. 

The  next  day,  the  cold  had  incrcafedto  2X1  degrees, 
which  waa  7  degrees  beyond  what  it  had  ever  before  beci^ 
obferved  at  Peterfcurg.  The  feafon  fo  much  favouring, 
he  thoujjht  n  rijiu  to  continue  his  purfuit,  not  only  ir» 
further  conhniuiion  of  what  had  already  obferved,  but 
toinvefligate  new  phtenomena.  In  two  lhcnnomcten» 
he  obferved  the  fame  fa£ts  in  relation  to  the  congjCalinf 
of  mercury  as  he  did  the  preceding  day.  In  tbc  bulba 
which  he  broke  the  whole  of  tbc  meicttiy  was  not  fixed* 
aa  a  vetv  fmall  poriifjn,  much  left  Aan  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  continued  fluid.  He  treated  this  mercury 
as  he  did  the  former ;  he  beat  ii  with  a  peftle,  he  cut  ir, 
and  every  thing  was  thus  far  the  fame.  But  he  faw  a. 
very  great  difference  in  relation  to  the  dcfcendittg  of  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer,  the  Ufca  of  which  did  not 
occur  to  him,  neither  in  the  fonMt^  nor  any  of  the  fob* 
fcqucnt  experiments.  From  the  foiiiter  ones  it  appealed 
that  the  mercury  in  the  firft  experiment  had  only  de- 
fcended  to  470,  when  it  became  immoveable,  though  th« 
glafs  bulb  was  not  cracked.  In  the  experiment  of  the 
25th,  it  dcfcrndcd  to  530  ;  and  in  two  thcrmomcicf*  on 
the  26th,  to  650.  iiut  as  well  in  the  thermometer, 
which  he  ufed  on  the  25th,  as  in  two  of  the  26th,  the 
butba  were  ciackcd  in  the  experiment :  thev  cohered 
hoaseyer  \  nor  waa  the  Icaft  part  of  the  bulb  Veparatcd, 
but  the  congealed  mercury  feemed  to  adhere  to  all  part* 
r  f  thc^iilb  I:i  the  following  experiments  hc  invariably 
iQuadf  am  ihc  mercury  funk  luwcr,  if  the  whole  of  is 
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was  congealed,  than  if  any  part  of  it  remained  flu'td.  It 
Uwn  generally  dcfccnded  to  680  and  70O1  but  the  bulbs 
tveie  never  wiU^ouc  cracks ;  moreover  it  defcended  to 
Beo,  and  t>eyand  even  to  1500  i  but  iit  this  laft  experi- 

nicnr,  the  bulb  w;u  quite  broke,  fo  that  t!ie  globe  of 
tnertury,  thorouj'hly  frozen,  fell  out,  uud  by  its  f.ill,  of 
about  3  feet,  the  globtr  ot  mercury  became  a  little  cimh- 
prefiinl }  but  ia  (he  former,  only  foroe  parti  of  the  bulb 
fell  off. 

Mr.  Braun  ntwaVs  found  that,  ceteris  parlbut^  the  more 
intenfc  the  natural  coW  was,  the  more  cafy  and  more  cx- 
peditioiifly  thclc  t.:\:'i  r. -lents  did  fucrct  j. 

In  continuing  thcfc  experiments  he  obfcrved,  that 
double  aqua-fortis  was  more  efFcdlual  than  fimple  fpirit 
of  nitre  ;  but  that  if  both  the  aitua-fortis  and  Glauber's 
fpirit  of  nitre,  which  he  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  were  well 
prepared,  the  ditterencc  was  not  very  Ctinridcrablc.  When 
his  aqua-tortis  was  frozen,  which  often  happened,  he 
found  tht  fame  efFcfls  from  the  frozen  parts,  when  thaw- 
ed, as  from  that  part  of  it  which  remained  fluid  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottle.  Simple  fpirit  of  nitre,  though  it 
fcldom  brought  the  mercury  lower  thin  3^0  degrees,  by 
the  following  method  he  even  froze  mercury  with  it. 
HeiOled  fix  ^lafl'cs  with  fnow,  as  ufual,  and  put  the 
ihiennomeier  in  one  of  them,  pouriBg  tbcreupon  the  fpi- 
rit of  nitre.  When  tbe  mcrcuif  would  nil  no  lower 
in  this,  he,  in  the  fame  manner,  put  in  a  fecond,  then  in 
a  third,  and  fo  m  a  fourth  i  in  which  fourth  imm<.riion 
the  mercury  was  con;?caU-(1. 

Another  very  confiderablc  difference  prefented  itfelf  in 
niirfuing  thcfe  inquiries,  with  regard  to  the  aiode  of  de- 
fcent  of  the  mercury.  He  conOanily  anJ  invariably  oh- 
fcrvcd,  that  the  mercury  defccnded  at  firft  gently,  but 
afterwards  very  rapidly-  But  the  point  at  which  this 
impetus  beeins  is  not  cify  to  afcertain,  as  in  difFcrentcx- 
perimcnta  k  begins  very  difFereitilf,  and  fometimes  at 
about  300,  at  other  times  about  350,  and  even  further. 
In  the  experiment  before-mentioned,  in  which  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  8co,  it  proceeded  very  regularly  to'Oco; 
about  which  point  it  be^an  to  dcfccnd  with  very  great 
fwifbieSt,  ajM  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  broke. 
The  mercury,  howtvei*,  was  perfedlf  congealed. 

He  frequently  obferved  another  remarkable  phenome- 
non, which  w.is,  that  although  (he  fpirit  of  nitre,  the 
fnow,  and  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  were  previ- 
oufly  reduced  to  the  fame  temperature,  upon  pouring  the 
fpint  of  nitre  upon  the  fnow,  t^  mercury  m  the  ther- 
mometer role.  But  as  this  did  not  always  happen,  he 
carefully  .ittended  to  every  circumllance  ;  from  wh  eh  it 
appeared,  that  this  eiieift  arol'e  from  his  pouring  the  aqua- 
fortis immediately  upon  tb.e  bulb  of  the  thermometer, 
not  previoufly  well  immerfcd  in  the  fnow.  He  likcwifc 
oblerved  another  iStSty  twice  only ;  and  this  was,  that, 
after  the  thermometer  had  been  taken  out  of  the  fnow  and 
aqua-forcii,  the  mercury  continued  to  fubfide,  m  the 
open  air,  down  as  low  as  the  congelation  of  mcrcurv. 

In  the  courie  of  thefe  enquiries,  our  profefTor  found  no 
^fference  whether  he  made  ufeof  long  or  (hort  thermo- 
meters }  whether  the  tubes  wer*  made  of  the  Bohemian, 
or  the  glafs  of  Petcrfburg.  Under  tbe  fame  circum- 
flance?,  the  fame  cftefls  were  alfa  produced,  making  an 
allowance  for  the  different  contra^ion  of  the  ditierent 
glafles,  under  fo  fcvere  a  d^ee  of  cold.  But  if  thefe 
tubes  were  filled  with  difltrent  mercury,  there  was  then 
a  fenfible  difference ;  inaimuch  as  mercury  revived  from 
fublir.iatc  di.!  r.-it  fubfide  fo  fail  in  the  thei motneter,  as 
that  did  wiut  ji  was  icfs  pure.  He  isas  tvc»  found,  that 
he  has  been  ::bl;  to  congeal  the  Icfs  pure  mercury,  at  a 
time  when  he  could  not  bring  the  revived  mercury  lower 
than  300  degrees :  but  this  he  would,  till  farther  trials 
have  been  made,  not  have  confidered  as  a  g^nnal 
axiom. 

From  thcfc  experiments  our  author  conceives  it  de- 
monftrated,  that  heat  alone  is  the  caufc  of  the  fluidity  of 
me.rcurjr,  as  it  is  that  of  water  and  other  fluids.  If 

therefore  any  part  of  the  world  does  cxift,  in  which  fo 
great  a  degree  of  cold  prevails  .is  to  make  mercury  folid, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  :h..i[  iMctLurv  ought  to  appear  there 
as  a  body  equally  nun  and  confiltcnt,  as  the  red  ol  the 
metals  do  here  .  that  mercury,  upon  congeal. ng,  becomes 
its  own  ice,  however  different  the  murcurial  ice  ma;  be 
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from  that  of  water,  or  other  liquids.  The  idea  of  freez- 
ing does  or  can  comprehend  n<)thing  more  than  a  tranfi- 
tion  of  bodies  from  a  ftate  of  fluidity  to  that  of  iitmnefs* 
by  the  fole  interpofitton  of  cold. 

The  ice  of  c:?y  r;nd  fa'inc  bodies  differs  grcat!v  frrm 
that  ot  w-itt-r,  which  is  friable  and  cal'ily  broke,  wisercas 
that  of  riK-rcury  is  ductile.  And  M.  Braun  proceeds  t» 
coniider  ail  bodies,  which  liquefy  by  heat,  as  fo  many  fpe- 
cies  of  ice  j  fo  that  every  metal,  wax,  tidlow,  and  glafs, 
comes  within  his  view  in  this  rcfpc^l.  Mercury  then  is, 
in  its  natural  flate,  a  foliJ  metal,  but  is  lufible  in  a  very 
fmall  degree  ot'  heat. 

CotD,  in  medicine,  is  found  to  be  produ^ivc  of  in- 
flammatory diforders,  as  coughs,  pleurifics,  pcripneumo« 
nies,  rheumatic  patn.s  confumptions,  See  theatti* 
cles  Cov(}n,  Pleurisy,  Peripneumcnv,  i:c. 

To  remove  a  cold  in  the  beginninr;,  (mall  and  repeated 
bleedings  are  recommended  j  which  likcwii'c  prove  bene- 
ficial in  coughs  and  the  confirmed  conliimption,  ejren 
after  a  purulent  fpittiog  and  helical  fymptoms  have  ap> 
pcarsdk  The -quantity  to  be  taken  away  at  a  time,  may 
be  from  four  to  fcven  or  cinht  ounces,  once  in  ei^ht  or 
ten  days  j  concerning  which  it  is  obfcrvabk,  that  the 
patients  do  not  find  themfclves  fo  much  relieved  on  the 
(aSt  as  on  tbe  fecond  or  third  night  after  bleeding. 

COLDSH(RE-IRON,  that  which  is  brittie  when 
cold.    See  the  .irticlc  Iron. 

COLEOP  I  ERA,  among  zoologirts,  an  order  of  in- 
fers, coniprchcndini;  all  thofe  with  four  wings,  the  ex- 
ternal pair  of  which  are  hard,  rigid,  and  opaqiie,  and 
form  a  kind  of  cafe  for  the  interior  pair :  add  to  this, 
that  the  mouth  conlifls  of  two  tranfverle  jaws. 

COLE-SEED,  the  feed  of  the  nf'pui  jhtiva,  or  long- 
rooted,  narrow  leaved,  navca,  and  comprehended  by 
Linnzus  among  the  brafCcas,  or  cabbage  kind.  See 
Brassica. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many 
parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  nape-oil  cxprefTcJ 
from  its  feeds.  It  rcijuires  a  rich  and  flrong  foil,  efpc- 
cially  in  marih  or  fenny  lands,  thofe  newly  recovered 
from  the  li»,  or  indeed  any  other  land  that  is  rank  or  fat, 
whether  arable  or  pafture.  The  bell  feeds  arc  brought 
from  Holland,  and  fliould  be  firam  about  Midfumracr, 
the  very  day  that  the  land  is  ploughed:  a  ^lon  will 
ferve  an  acre. 

Bcli  Jcs  the  oil  already  mentioned,  H  Si  likewife  c'ulti* 
vated  for  winter-food  to  cattle,  and  is  a  verygqod  pre- 
parative of  land  for  barley  or  wheat. 

COI  F  WORT,  in  gardening,  a  rpecies  of  biaffica. 

See  H.'-wVs- !CA. 

COLIC,  in  aicilieine,  a  fcvcre  pain  in  the  lower  ven- 
ter, fo  called,  becaufe  the  diforder  was  formerly  fuppofed 
to  be  feated  in  the  colon. 

As  the  fmall  and  great  inteftincs  differ  with  refpe^l  to 
their  contexture,  capacity,  funaion,  iuJ  fituauoa,  fothe 
pains  which  affect  them  arc  no  l.!s  diflinguifhed  by  the 
places  where  they  are  (cated,  their  degree  of  violence, 
their  danger,  and  other  acceding  diforders.  It  is  obferved, 
that  pains  in  the  foull  inteftincs,  arc  far  more  f  vei  c  ::nJ 
acute  than  fn  tbe  great  ones.  This  is  abumLmily  evi- 
dent from  the  efFeds  of  Hmng  cathartics,  and  poifcn^ 
of  a  caultic  quality,  in  excitinj;  molt  fcvcre  griping  and 
racking  pains,  above  and  beiow  the  navel,  as  well  as  in 
the  middle  of  the  belly. 

Molt  phyficiaiu  take  the  wholeregions  of  the  inteftincs 
far  the  feat  and  fubjc^t  of  this  pain  ;  yet  fo,  as  th.  t  when 
one  pan  of  it  is  afi'tfled  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
the  whole  infcftinal  tube,  from  the  fauces  to  the  anus, 
fuiFcrs  by  confent  i  or  the  preternatural  motions,  and 
even  the  inverfions  and  injunes  of  the  perinalttc  motion, 
arc  communic.itrd  to  all  ihe  n  f^  in  fui-h  a  inaont  r,  that 
if  the  ciule  of  (he  diteafe  be  ver^'  confiderablc,  the  whole 
nervous  lyl'.em  is  at  the  lame  tmw  aflTcAed  lo  an  extraor- 
dinary degree. 

There  are  difTcrent  cnufcs  of  thefe  fevere  pains  of  tbe 
inteftines,  and  according  to  the  nature,  dif.  o.''iiiijn,  a:.d 
force  of  thefe  caufcs,  arc  the  fympton-s  c  :\iir;tie  ],  iiid 
the  danger  more  or  lels  to  be  ai  pu  lu  lulc  d.  A  very  fre- 
quent caufe  ii  a  retention  and  indui  ukui  of  the  fcrces  in 
the  large  inteftiaea,  and  fometimes  ui  tjtc  (mall  onc>,  pro- 
ceeding, ia  a  great  meafure,  from  a  lead  of  acido  vifcid 
5  U  crudities. 
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cruditiet,  dry,  julcelefs,  and  aflrtngcnt  rcM>J,  immoderate 
fleep,  and  a  way  of  life  unufed  to  exercife  and  motion. 
In  this  obftruAed  and  coftive  ftate  of  the  brlly,  whenever 

ir  happens,  that  upon  the  "ufc  cf  fv^  ret  aliments,  and  fuch 
as  aic  I'jbjcct  to  ferment,  vi  ta:  fltfh  meat,  efpecially 
ir.utton,  with  di  ^r.kiiii;  i.^i  cu<>\  liqut'ts  .tim!  rttri^'cration 
of  the  lect  ami  beily,  inc  intiatioii  oi  cht-  ibilomcn  is  in- 
Cfeifedt  and  the  pmn  cxufpcrated  :  hence  wc  may  difcern 
the  nattne  and  m^rks  of  the  flatulent  coltc»  which  the  an- 
cien  s  afc  ribcd  to  a  cold  caufe,  and  whofe  generation  and 
frequent  attaclcs  fuppofe  an  imbecility  of  the  intcf.incs> 
and  a  want  of  a  due  tone  and  (Irength  in  (hole  parts; 
whence  this  fort  of  cholic  ia  very  incident  to  fat  and 
phlegmatic,  aa  wcU  a»  old  and  inorin  perfona,  efpecially 
if  they  take  not  due  care  to  keep  the  cold  from  their  feet, 
back,  an.!  Vr!U% 

Another  kind  of  col  icis  the  bilious,  which,  accciiiiiii;: 
to  the  ancients*  owes  its  original  to  a  hot  caufe,  and  arife:. 
from  a  bilious^  acrid,  corrupted  humour*  coUefled  in  too 
gieat  plenty,  and  (hgnatine  in  the  fiiull  intefttnea,  par- 
ticularly the  duodenum,  it  frrqucntly  fuccccds  a  gicat 
fit  of  anger,  efpecially  in  pcifuiis  of  a  hot  and  diy  cuaRi- 
tution,  in  a  hot  i'cafon  •,  or  it  procct\is  from  an  exceflive 
ufc  of  hot  and  fpiriiuuus  liquors,  and  by  cooling  potion*, 
mrhich  obftrud  pcrfpiration,  it  exafpc rated,  and  ra^ 
\«'ith  greater  violence.  I'he  remarkable  fvmptoms  which 
attend  it,  are  a  hoarfcnefs  of  the  voice,  the  heart-burn,  a 
co::i;r.uu;  1(  .ithiin;  of  food,  a  vomiting  of  porr.iccous  bi- 
lious matter,  ttic  hiicup,  a  hot  and  fevcrilh  dtikmpcra- 
ture,  rcftlelTnefs,  &c. 

Aa  to  the  method  of  cure,  it  appeals  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  the  caulesof  thia  affefiion  are  furprifingly 

various  i  and  it  may  be  inffrrcd,  that  the  m.inner  of  gift  of  the  ordinaries,  an  J  with  n  their  g.v.T  iunfdifiion, 
treatment  oueht  to  be  varied  in  a  way  fuitabic  to  the  in  which  cafe  there  nteJ  no  prcicntntjon,  but  the  ordinary 
dificrence  of  uiecaulct,  whence  tbe  pam  of  the  ineeftincs  colhtes  or  inditutes  the  clerk,  and  fends  him  to  the 
proceed*.  archdeacon,  or  other  perfoa.  wbofe  office  it  is  to  iodud 

When  from  a  fupprt  (Hon  of  the  ctiftomary  flux  of  the  him. 
hxmorrhoid5,  or  nuulc  i,  cfjicri.illy  in  boJici  abounding      COLLECTION,  in  logic,  a  term  ufcJ  bv  Tome  for 
with  blood,  there  arilts  a  violtnt  pain  of  the  abJonitn,  what  ^  gciurjlly  called  fyllogiTm.    Sec  the  article  Syl- 
attcndcJ  with  much  heat,  &c.  a  vein  fliould  be  opened  in  ;  logh-.u 

the  foot,  then  emollient  clyfters*  antirpafoiodic  powders,  |  COLLECTIVE,  amonc ^amnarians^  s  tam  applied 
with  a  fmaR  portion  of  nitre,  cinnabar,  and  caftor,  Ibould  I  to  a  noun  expieffing  a  multitude,  though  itfelf  be  only 

be  ufi      .HI. I  rhc  feet  bathrti  ,  ami  un:Ii-r  a  rcnifSon  of  fingular;  as  an  army,  company^  troop^  &C  ealkd  cpji- 

leitive  nouns. 

COLLEGATARY,  in  the  civil  |»w,  a  perftn  who 
has  a  legacy  left  him  in  common  with  one  otOMCe Other 

per  If  ins. 

COLLEGE,  CMg  iumy  an  aflembla^c  of  fcvcra!  bo- 
diet  or  focietics,  or  of  fevcral  perfons  uuo  one  fociety. 
Cc  LLF<,F  .yXVw7M«i, commonly  called  Do«f)ors-Com- 
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This  (iru£\ure  was  fo  large,  tbatitWOllId  hoM 

hundred  thoufand  fpe^tors. 

COLLAR,  in  a  modern  fenle,  an  ornament  eonfifting 
of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  frequently  fct  with  cy- 
phers or  other  devices,  with  the  badge  of  the  order  hang- 
ing at  the  bottom ,  wore  by  the  knights  of  feveral  military 
orders  over  their  fiioulderj,  on  the  manlJe,  and  iu  figun 
drawn  rounJ  ihtir  armories. 

JCniihuofthtCotLf^R,  a  militarv  orc!cr  r-.  -Sr  trpu^)lic 
of  Venice,  called  alfo  the  urdcr'of  St.  .\;.i,  k,  or  the 
medal. 

Collar  e/a  Pisugh,  an  iron  ring  fixed  on  the  middle 
of  the  beam,  wherein  are  iofertcd  the  Cow  and  bridk 
chains.   See  the  article  Plough. 

CoLlAK  tf  a  Dranfh  Horft^  a  part  of  barnefa  made  of 
lrath<  r  ,in<!  cum  as,  and  fluffed  with  llimw  or  WOOl,  IS  b* 
pi;t  jiuiut  the  htitlc's  neck. 

COLLATERAL  Point,  in  cofmography,  the  inter- 
mediate  poinu  of  thofe  between  the  cardinal  points. 

CotLATBKAt,  in  genealogy,  thofe  relations  which 
proceed  from  th-  ('--ir  dock,  hut  nut  in  the  farr.c  line  of 
afccndants  or  dcuci.Ju.itj,  bat  btju^a*  u  were,  afidc  of 
each  (ithtr. 

CX)LLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving  or  be- 
llowing of  a  benefice  on  vclcgyi&M  by  a  bi&op,  w^bo  has 
it  in  bis  own  gift  or  patronage. 

This  differs  from  prcfLniation,  in  that  the  latter  is  pro> 
pcrly  the  aifi  (if  a  pjtton,  offering  the  cle  k  to  the  bilhop 
to  be  iaftituted  into  a  benefice,  whereas  the  former  is  th« 
aa  of  the  bilhop  himfclf.  The  collator  can  new  confer 
a  benefice  on  himfclf. 
COLLATIVE  BiNEncrs  are  thofe  which  are  in  the 


ilu  h.-  tjkr-n  ti)  iti'.,.;c  thf  mtiiicb  in  wo- 
ii.riTi.jrr.TiMils  in   n;cn,  to  their  natural 


ana  un 

the  fit,  i_, 
picii,  .1;; 

courier.  When  the  pain  of  the  intcilincs  proceeds  from 
a  redundance  of  intemperate  and  cauftio  bUc,  the  fame 
icmedies  are  of  fervice. 

Bur  what  exceeds  thefe  and  all  other  remedies  in  this 
cafe,  is  a  nitrous  powder,  mixed  with  a  drop  or  iwu  uf 
the  true  diiliiicd  oil  of  millcloiium,  to  be  uken  in  three 
or  four  ounces  of  cbe  water  of  common  cbaaomile- 


If  the  pain  be  tenfive,  and  fixed  in  the  right  or  left  hy- 

pochnndrium,  or  beneath  the  f}om.:<  li,  it  is  a  furc  fign 
that  the  difordcr  proceeds  from  flstukn<:ieii,or  excrements 
inelofed  within  the  flexures  of  the  colon.  In  this  cafe, 
the  principal  indication  dire<Ss  us  to  the  ufc  of  clyliers  of 
•n  emollient,  difcutient,  and  corroborating  quality,  not 
omitvnL-  c-x'cri;;.l  apj^llcitians  of  carminstlVC  Slid  emol- 
lient liniments  to  titc  ulUcl^d  part. 

When  the  rcilum  and  part  of  the  colon  are  afFefled 
with  a  llrong  convulHvc  Aritl^urc,  fo  as  to  be  incapable 
of  tranfmitting  either  flatus  or  fanres  i  and  a  dyfler  can- 
not conveniently  be  introduced,  the  abdomen  is  to  be  fo- 
mented all  over  with  hot  and  rich  oils,  by  coclion,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  chamomile,  dill,  or  rue,  boiled  with  the 
fats  of  a  badccr,  dog,  fox,  beaver,  tie.  which  may  be 
introduced,  it  poffible,  into  the  belly  by  clyllers. 

A  flatulent  colic,  prooeedtng  from  imbecility,  and 
want  of  ft  due  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  admits 
of  the  ufc  of  carminative  tliii'L;*  fonuwhat  hijticr  than  or- 
dinary. Among  thefe  are  fpirituou*  carminative  waters, 
prepared  of  the  feeds  of  cumin  and  (;araway,  orange- 
peel,  and  the  flowers  of  common  Roman  chamomile,  and 
cardamums,  diftilled  in  wine. 

COf-lSLUM,  orCui.i  .«  1  m,  in  ancient  archil  ttftu  re, 
an  oval  amphitheatre       ilonic,   built  by  V'etpalwii, 


mons,  founded  bv  Dr.  Harvtv,  drsn  of  the  arches,  for 
the  profefTurt  of  the  civil  law  rduiing  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. I'he  judges  of  the  arches,  admiralty  and  prernga- 
tive  court,  witbfeveral  other  eminent  civilians,  cummonly 
refidc  here. 

College  ef  Pl.-iJ'ciani,  a  corporation  of  phyficians  in 
London,  whofe  number,  by  charter,  is  not  to  exceed 
eighty.  The  chief  of  them  are  called  fellows,  aitd  the 
next  candidates,  who  fill  up  the  places  of  fellows  as  they 

become  vacant  by  death,  or  othcrwife.  N>  xt  to  ihcie 
are  the  honorary  tVllows,  and  laftiy,  the  licentiates  j  that 

is,  fuch  as  being  lound  c.ipablc^  upoo  cuminatioBb  SSO 
allowed  to  pradife  phyfic. 

SioH  CoLLEGS,  or  the  college  of  the  London  dergy, 
was  formerly  a  religious  houfe,  next  to  a  ri>;tta!,  or  hof- 
pital,  and  now  it  is  a  compofition  of  both,  viz.  a  college 
for  the  cliTi^y  of  LonJ  in,  who  were  incorporated  in 
1631,  at  the  rcqueft  of  JJr.  White,  under  tbenameof  the 
prcTident  and  fellows  of  Sion  college  t  and  an  horpital  fat 
ten  poonf  men,  the  fiift  within  tbe  gates  of  the  boufe,  snd 
the  lattet  without. 

Grtjham  CotLECE,  or  Colleob  cf  PhiJoppJry,  3  col- 
lege founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grdham,  who  built  tiie 
Royal  Exchange;  a  molcty.of  the  revenue  whereof  hc 
gave  in  tmft  to  tbe  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London, 
and  their  fucceflbrs  for  ever  1  and  the  other  moiety  to  the 
Cf  iiipnny  of  nicrccrs ;  the  liril  to  find  four  able  perfons  to 
read  in  the  college  divinity,  aftronomv,  mufic,  and 


wht  rein  were  fiatucs  fet  up  rcprcfcntingall  the  provinces  |  geometry  j  and  the  laft,  three  or  more  abic  men  to  read 
of  the  empire ;  in  the  nMiidk  whereof  iiood  Uiat  of  Rome,  |  rhetoric,  civil  law,  and  phyfic  a  lecture  upon  each  fub- 
boldin^    golden  apple  io  her  band.  j]eA  is  to  be  read  in  term  time,  every  day,  except  Sundays, 
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There  .ire  two  kinds  of  ihefc  collrcrate  chmches,  fome 
0f  royal  roundat'on,  others  of  ecclcfiaflical  foundation  : 
etch  of  them,  in  matters  of  divine  fervice,  are  regarded 
in  tilt  fiiine  nuiincr  as  cathedrals. 

'    -  .■k.p.>im  which  have 

Sifcopa!  rights ;  fume  of  [hcVc  churrhc*  wm  mctently 
bica,  whu  h  in  time  were  fecuhrizcd. 
COLLET,  among  jewellers,  drnot«i  tbehorisoRUt 
face  or  pUnc  at  the  bottom  of  brilliants. 

Collet,  in  gUfs-miking,  is  that  part  of  glafs  velTirts 
which  fticks  to  tite  iron  inftrument  wboewiih  the  metal 
was  ciken  out  of  the  melting'pat :  thcfe  we  iftcrwanb 
ufed  for  aiakinggmn  glaf*. 
COLUFIjOWER,  vt  CAVUFtown.  See  dke  ir- 

dCle  CAt>LITLOW»B. 

COLLIQUAMENTUM,  in  natural  hiftor>-,  an  ex- 
treme tranfpartnt  fluid  in  an  egg,  oSfervable  after  two  or 
three  days  incubation,  eoniainmg  the  firft  rudiments  ol 
the  chkic,  Jt  u  included  in  one  of  in  own  proper  mctn- 
bnnei,  difliaa  from  ^  albuaca.  Hacvef  calli  fa  the 
occulus. 

COLLIQl-'ATION,  in  ji'-vHr,  a  term  ir-pllc!  tntbc 
blood,  when  it  lofr^  irt  crafii  or  biHjmic  it^tuic;  and 
to  tSe  folid  parts,  whm  thrv  waOc  jwjy  bv  nir-insof  the 
animal  fluids  flowin.-  r-ff  :hron-h  th.-  f!  vcr:ii  glr.nJs  sns! 
particularly  tliofe  r.\  the  ft.;n,  (trr  (h:ir!  :lirv  (iu;;ht  ; 
which  occafionJ  fiuxes  of  in.inv  kin.ii,  but  moiily  pro- 
fcfe,  ereafv,  and  clammy  fw€.it<. 

CULLfQL'A TIVE  Fever,  in  phyfic,  a  fever  at- 
tended w  :h  i  JiarrhoBat  or  praMis  fwats»  pfMceding 

from  co!lnl;ii;:L>ri'. 

COI.I.l.>lC.)N,  the  ri:".'piin^  of  nil!-  h.iro  hfxJjr  againd 
anrith^T,  or  the  triclion  or  pvicuiEun  of  bodies  moving 
viiMT'f'tiy  u'lth  different  dirc£lioii»,  ud  daflliag  Sgainft 
each  other.   See  Percussion. 

C<M.t.USlUN.  in  law.  «  react  underibndine  be- 


raiaJl  inteftines,  and  is  vXmXtf  convoluted  and  flexuoui^ 
varioullf,  in  a  ftrange  meniier.  ]«  beginning  is  abovo 
the  termination  of  the  ilium,  and  its  end  at  the  os  (i-* 
crum.  It  is  connected  with  the  os  ilii,  the  right  kidney, 
the  nil  bladder,  the  liver,  the  ftofllKh,  the  q^een«  ead 
finally  with  the  left  kidney.  Itt  lenglih  it  fnn  fiM  tO 
feven  fpans  ;  its  diameter  'u  the  grcatcl^  of  that  of  itof 
intciline.  It  has  three  ligaments  terminating  in  the  ver- 
miform procefj  that  runs  longhudinally  in  it.  It  hat 
alfo  certain  external  adipofe  appendiculx,  which  fcrve  to 
lubricate  it.  The  connivent  valves  are  target  in  thi4 
than  in  any  other  of  the  guts,  and  the  coMa  It  ie  CMIo 
pofed  of  are  ftronger  than  in  the  fmall  guts. 

Colon,  in  grammar,  a  point  or  character  marked 
thui  ( t)  (hewing  the  preceding  fcntencc  to  be  pertaAoT 
entire ;  only  that  (bme  remark,  farther  illuilratioB^  a# 
othfT  matter  conne^ed  therewith,  is  fut^oincd. 

Aci^'irding  to  a  late  ingenious  author,  the  colon  difiert 
from  the  fcmicnlnn,  tic.  in  fervin!^  to  dsftinguilh  thofe 
conjunct  iTuiiititrs  <i.'  a  fentrncc  whu.l  arc  capable  of 
being  dividol  into  ochcr  mcni'-nrs  ;  whcico!  one  at  leaft 
15  comunA. 

COLONEL,  in  military  matters,  »!ic  cnmmnr.i'tr  in 
Cbiefof  areiti  ment,  whether  horfe,  lo  r,  nr  drji-oi  ns. 

COI.ONEL-LIEUTF.NANT,  he  who  commands  « 
rejrirn'nt  of  gu.ird.",  «  htriof  the  kin!',  pfincCt  Ot  odMr 

pt-TlDii  of  (.".r  hrlt  emiruTue,  is  colonti. 
j     l.tiuiawTJ!  C?iii,L>SM.,  the  (ccr  iu)  I'fficer  in  a  regiment^ 
who  is  .It  the  hc.iil  of  the  i  aptiiiis,  and  comman<)?  in  tl;c 
jibk-nce  of  the  cnlcr.cl. 

I  COLONNADE,  in  architefiurcj  aperifiylcof  a  cir* 
cular  figure ;  or  a  feries  of  cdtiouu  dt^^ad  in  a  drtle, 

'  and  infulated  within  fide. 

.Y ptlyildc  Coi  oNNADS  is  that  whofi:  numbers  of  co- 
Jumna  IS  too  great  to  be  taken  in  bj  the  eye  at  a  fingle 
vieie,  Sndi  M  tilt  olaiiMti  of  tiie  vibeB  of  St,  f ctei'a 


JbyG 


COL 

4cil  water,  which  difcovers  the  nature  anJ  gcmiinc  pro- 
perties of  a  JcAn.  .  Whatever  virtuei  therefore  colophony 
is  pofTeflbd  of,  may  be  afciibed  to  the  energy  of  thefe  two 

principles,  combined  and  blended  into  one  common  fub- 
Hancc.  Colophony  reduced  to  powder,  is  of  finguiar 
advantage  in  furgcry,  in  calcs  where  thi-  bones  are  .'aid 
bare,  or  the  perioileum,  tendons,  and  murdcs,  injured  by 
Burns,  corrotions,  contufions,  pundures,  laceraiions,  or 
partial  divifions.  It  alfo  prevents  defluxions  of  ferum  on 
the  joints,  and  induces,  cicatrizes,  and  checks  the  fun- 
gous cxcrcfccnccs  of  ulcers,  it  .ipplicd  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Befidcs  iu  drying,  confulidating,  and  lenitive  qua- 
lities, it  ia  IB  iagtcdiem  ia  iemal  fhStm  and  oiot- 


COL 

45  i)f  them,  the  orange  37,  the  yellow  48,  , 
the  blue  60,  the  indigo  40,  and  the  violet  80.  ' 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Optics,  has  fhe^vn  hiw  f 
the  refradion  of  the  moft  refrangible  and  itjil  -r'nn  ^ 
rays,  to  find  the  rcfra^ion  of'  al]  the  immtd  j-e^ 
His  rule  ii  this  ^  if  the  fir!::  vf  incidence  be  :n  tjJT*' 
of  rcfraflion  in  the  Icafi  rcfrar.n|blc  rays,  a»  AV 


rcefl6~ 


COLOQUINTIDA,  CbMCTKTR,  CduyHthit^  in 
flunnacy,  the  fruitof  the  plant  oolocynthit.  See  Co- 

MCYMTHIS. 

COLOSSUS,  a  flatne  of  a  gigantic,  oreiiorn>ous  fize. 
The  mofl  famova  of  this  kind  was  tbe  oolofiiis  of 
Rhodes,  made,  in  honear  of  Apollo,  by  Cham  the  dtf- 

ciple  of  Lyfippus.  It  ua«;  eighty-fix  feet  high,  and  its 
thumb  fo  large,  that  few  people  could  fathom  it.  This 
Aatue  was  placed  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  m 
Rhodes,  and  the  fliips  with  full  fails  pal&rd  betwixt  its 
legs* 

COLOUR,  in  philofophy,  an  inherent  property  in 
light,  exciting  difirrent  vibrations,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent magnitudes  of  its  parts,  in  the  fibres  of  tlu  optic 
nerve,  which  affed  the  mind  with  different  fenla' 
tiofla. 

The  philofophers,  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  time, 
fupprifed  that  at!  lijhr,  in  pafling  out  of  one  medium  into 
another  of  diii  r;  nt  di.iiri;\,  ..!!\  nij.idled  in  the 

fame  or  like  ctrcumtianccs  ,  but  that  iliulirious  and  ac- 
curate author  has  difcovcred  that  it  is  not  fo,  but  that 
•*  There  are  dilFcrent  fpecics  of  lights  and  that  each  fpc- 
•*  cies  is  difpofed  both  to  fuffer  a  different  deirree  of  rc- 
•*  frangibility  in  pafiing  out  nf  one  mt.ciium  into  another, 

and  to  excite  in  us  the  idea  of  a  different  colour  from 
**  the  rc  il ;  and  that  bodies  appear  of  that  colour  which 
**  arife  from  the  campofition  of  the  cokMua  the  Tovecal 

fpeciei  they  Nifleft  are  difpofed  to  excite.'* 

There  are  abundance  of  cxperimenti  made  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  and  others,  for  the  confirmation  of  (his  doc- 
trine ;  we  fliall  only  fdcd  the  following  ones,  which 
will  fuffidentlv  iliiiftrate  the  prafK>fitioa»  aiwl  evince  the 
troth  of  it.  AimI, 

Firft,  There  are  different  fjiecies  of  light,  and  ci-ch 
ipecies  is  difpofed  to  fuffer  a  different  degree  of  rciran[;i- 
kUity,  and  to  excite  the  idea  of  a  diitcrcnt  colour. 

To  (hew  this,  let  a  room  be  darkened,  and  the  fun  per- 
mitted to  fliine  into  it  through  a  fmall  hole  rn  the  win- 
dow4hutter,  and  be  made  to  fall  upon  a  glafs  prifm  (by 
which  is  meant  a  piece  of  glafs  of  a  trian2;ular  form,  fuch 
a;i  IS  rcprcli-iti  J  m  phitc  Xl-ll.  Jir.  I.}  then  will  the 
fun's  light  in  pai&ng  through  this  pnlm  fuffer  different 
4eenn  of  lefra^tion,  and  by  that  means  be  parted  into 
different  rays,  which  rays,  being  received  upon  a  clean 
white  paper,  will  exhibit  the  following  colours,  vis.  red, 
orange,  yellow,  preen,  blue,  indigo,  and  a  violet  purple. 
Thus  let  A  U  (plate  XLII.  Jig.  7.  )  rcprefcnt  the 
window-fliuttcr,  C  the  hole  in  it,  DEF  the  prifm,  ZY 
a  ray  of  light  caming  from  the  fun,  which  paflea  through 
the  hole,  and  falls  upon  the  prifm  at  Y ;  and  if  the  prifm 
were  removed,  would  t'o  on  to  X,  but  in  entering  its  fird 
iurface  EF  fhali  be  refntcied  into  the  courfe  Y  VV,  fall- 
-ingupon  the  fccond  in  W,  wImm^  in  goiog 0«K  IMO  the 
air,  it  fliall  be  rcfra^  again. 

Let'the  l^ghc  now,  after  it  haa  paled  the  prifm,  he  re. 
ceived  upon  a  (beet  fjf  white  paper  G  11 1  K,  li'  Ki  at  a 
-proper  diltancc,  and  it  will  exhibit  upon  the  p,<pcr  n 
pidiure  or  image  at  I,M.  of  an  oblong  figure,  whofe 
ends  are  lemi-circular,  and  fides  ilraight.  And  it  ihal) 
be  variegated  #ith  colours  after  the  following  manner. 

From  the  extremity  M,  to  fome  length,  fuppofe  to  the 
line  ««,  it  (hall  be  of  an  intenfe  red;  from  to  pq  it 
(hall  be  of  an  orange  colour ;  from  />y  to  t  j  it  fli  ili  be 
yellow  ;  from  thence  to  /  «  it  ftiall  be  green  -,  from  thence 
'  to  IV  X  blue  }  from  thence  to  yz  indigo ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  violet.  And  if  the  whole  image  be  divided 
Icagthwife  into  360  equal  parts,  the  red  Ihitil  ukc  up 


tional  to  the  eight  lengths  of  mufica! chords,  whirhlCi 
found  the  notes  in  an  odave,  E  D  being  the  Icnethnf 
the  key,  E  F  the  leneth  of  the  tone  abovt  ilut  kt,  rp 
the  length  of  the  lefler  third,  EH  of  the  Lunh  £i  ^ 
the  t^fth,  E  K  of  the  greater  fixtb,  E  I.  of  the  Wenth 
and  E  C  of  the  o^hivc  above  that  key ;  that  »$,  if  tjj^ 


a 

lines 


-  »-  01  inc  octave  auovc  tnai  Key:  tbat  ii  ;f.l.. 

KD,EF,EG.EH.EI,EK,irL.a«dEc;bS 
the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  aa  the  nutnbers  i  i 

i»  Tvj.y«.  J.  refpeflively,  then  Oiall  BD  »n<l 
be  the  limits  of  ihc  ilnc:,  of  r<-fr::C$ion  of  i!,e  vtol.nuw. 
that  is,  the  vioitt  coioun.l  rj'.  •  iluU  not  ail  cf  thcmpie. 
cifcly  h.ive  the  fame  fim  o(  ictrawlion,  but  noat  of  tW 
lhall  have  a  greater  fine  than  BD,  noraleisthaa  BF 
though  there  be  violet  coloured  rayt  whidl  anfwtr  ta 
any  fine  of  refra^lion  that  ran  be  taken  b'ecweeti  thefc 
two.  In  the  fame  mantver  H  E  and  B  G  are  the  litnitiof 
the  fines  of  refraction  of  the  indigo ;  fiCandBHac 
the  limits  belonging  to  the  blue  j  BH  andfiliheiiaii 
pertaining  to  the  green}  Bl  and  B  K  the  limits  the 
yellow  ;  H  K  and  KL  the  limits  for  the  oranpc-co'ioutrf 
rays;  and,  Jaitly,  BLand  BC,  thulc  ot  the  ilncs  (rf«. 
fra£^;on  belonging  to  the  icd. 

And  particularly,  when  lioht  palles  out  nf  olaft  jm 
air,  if  the  fine  of  its  angle  of  incidence  be  50, Oiefattf 
the  angle  of  refradioo  of  the  ted  will  be  bctmen  77  ud 
77  r»  of  the  orangC'Coloured  between  77  \  and  -7  j,  at 
the  yellow  between  77  \  and  77  J,  cf  the  green  bctwtta 
77  T  77  N  of  »be  blue  between  77  J  and  ;7»  of 
the  indigo  between  77  f  and  77  J,  aodof  the  Tida-CD- 
loured  lays  between  77 1  and  78. 

To  rehder  this  proof  complete,  we  lauft  rvcw  Oit» 
that  tlirfr  dKpofitions  of  the  rays  of  light  to  piodmc  fane 


one  colour,  and  fome  another,  which  manifell  tlieir.fclm 
after  bting  refracted,  are  not  wrought  by  any  aaionof  tk 
prifm  upon  them,  but  ate  originally  inhciem  ia  ihofc 
rav  s ;  and  that  the  prifin  only  a^rds  each  fpecin  sn  M* 
cafion  of  Aiewing  its  diftinft  qt  aliiv,  l\  ic,;iiiiag 
them  one  from  the  other,  which  before,  whde  ilicy  were 
blen^led  together  in  the  unrefmAed  light  of  tiM  iiiOi  Iq' 
concealed. 

This  will  be  proved  by  the  following  cxpcrineau 
Things  remaining  as  in  the  foregomg  one,  Ictinothtr 
prifm,  as  NO,  (plate  XLII.  fg.  4.)  be  placed  either 
clofe  to,  or  at  fome  diftance  from,  the  f.ift,  i.n  a  pf rpen- 
dicuiar  fituation,  with  rcfped  to  the  former,  fo  that  it 
may  refradl  the  rays  iffuing  from  the  firft,  lidewifs. 
Now,  if  thia  prifm  could  leparate  the  light  which  fuls 
upon  it  into  coloured  rays,  as  the  other  clij,  it  would  di- 
vide the  image  breadlhw  ifc  into  colour-i,  as  before  it  was 
divided  lengthwifc  ;  but  no  fuch  thing  is  ob'.ctv-ablci  for 
the  image  fhould  only  be  thrown  out  of  the  perporiinbr 
fituation  LM  into  the  oblique  one  PQ^  thc^pfcrpm* 
which  were  more  refraded  in  the  former  cafe,  bdog 
more  refr.iftfd  in  thit ;  nn.l  tiirroforc  made  to  rcfiie  fa- 
ther fidewile  from  their  lormcr  lituation  L,  than  the  io»cr 
onea  arc  from  M.  And  farther,  each  colour  ihall  be 
uniform  from  fide  to  fide  in  the  oblique  iflM^  as  «dl 
as  the  perpendicular  one. 

Iflliete  be  a  r.y  obi  eft  ion  agair.fl  thr  (.i^-a^Krc-:  '<( 
proof,  it  mull  be  that  tlic  ray*,  whtn  tr-cy  uU  uivii  the 
fccond  prifm,  are  not  all  in  like  circumftaiic  s  w  n  rt- 

gitd  to  their  inclination  to  its  furface  }  wc  lhail  int-c- 
re,  toolfvial<>thatobj««£lion,  add  on»Moiv«Kpcnoiesu 
whirh  fecms  to  hepecttliady  adapted  lo  that fwpafe«  h 
is  as  toll'nvs : 

I  J'v.  o  b<^;ircls  A  R,  C  D,  (plate  XLII,  fg.  $■)  b*'»g 
jerek!:ted  iu  a  darkened  room  at  a  proper  dilLnce,  one  a 
ithem  AB  being  near  the  window-fliutter  EE,  afpaes 
j  being  only  left  for  the  prifm  G  H  I  to  be  placed  kctMM 
jthcm  i  fo  that  part  of  the  rays,  wiuchcnten  the  kale 
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fDVSy  after  palTul*  thfoag^ 
throu:;h  a  fmallcr  hole  K« 


the  prifm,  be  tranfdtitted 
in  the  board  A  B,  and 


nalCn;^  on  from  thencc  to  go  out  at  anethar  hdt  L«  made 

in  the" board  C  D,  of  the  fame  fixe  as  the  hole  K,   ::i ! 
Itnall  enough  to  tranftntt  the  rays  ol  one  colour  oniy 
A  time.    Let  another  prifm  PQ.R  be  placed  behind  the 
board  CD  to  receive  lae  rays  paiEng  through  the  boles 
K  and  L,  and  after  lefraAion  by  that  prifin,  let  the  rays 
fall  upon  the  white  futfate  S  T.    Suppofc  firft  the  violet 
light  to  pais  through  the  holes,  and  to     refrained  by  the 
prifm  PQ,R  to  i,  which,  if  that  piifm  were  no"  theTt-, 
would  have  palled  on  to  W.  If  the  prifoa  G  HI  be  turn- 
ed about  flowly*  fo  that  the  incident  ray  i^Y  may  fall 
more  obliquely  upon  it,  while  the  boards  ami  the  other 
prifm  remain  fixed,  in  a  little  time  another  colour,  fup- 
pofc  indigo,  which  wc  nuy  fuppofe  before  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  I,  will  pafs  through  the  holes  K  and  L ;  and  if 
the  prifm  PQJ^  were  removed,  would  proceed  like  the 
former  rays  to  the  fame  point  W.   Now  the  refradion 
of  this  prifin  will  not  carry  thefe  raya  to  r  as  It  diii  the 
other,  but  to  fome  place  Icfs  difVant  from  ^V.  as  to  t. 
But  it  is  mantfelt,  that  the  holes  K  and  L  bcuig  in  the 
frtne  fituation  in  each  caCt,  both  forts  of  rays  enter  the 
prilin  P  QR  under  the  (aoie  dfcumftances,  /or  they  are 
equally  inclined  to  its  furface  HP,  and  eB«er  it  at  dtc 
fame  point  thereof ;  %vhirh  fhewi  that  the  one  /',>r-cirs  is 
more  diverted  out  of  its  courl'e  by  refra£lion,  ih.in  the 
Other  is,  when  the  circuroftances  of  incidence  are  the  fame 
jn  each.   Farther,  if  the  prifm  G  H I  be  turiied  aboM  till 
the  rays  which  exhilnt  blue,  pafs  through  the  hole  L, 
thefe  will  fall  upon  the  furface  ST  below  f,  as  at«,  and 
therefore  arc  fuhjcil  to  a  lefs  degree  of  rcfrafiion  than 
fuch  as  produce  indigo.    And  thus  bv  i  roc  cding  it  will 
be  found  that  the  green  is  lefs  refracted  than  the  blue, 
and  fe  of  the  remaining  colours,  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  are  reprefented  in  an  image  formed  by  a 
iingle  prifm.    And  alfo  each  fpecies  of  rays  Is  difpofed  to 
«SCite  in  us  the  idea  of  a  different  colour. 

Thia  is  fufficiently  deax  from  what  has  becii  already 
Aid,  and  is  farther  coafinBci  bf  wbtt  fallows,  viz.  that 
whatever  fpecica  of  fay*  aieilumro  i^m  any  body,  th^ 
make  that  body  appear  of  dwir  own  colour.  Thoa  mi- 
nium in  red-light  appcjts  of  its  own  colour;  but  in  yel- 
low>iight  it  appear!*  ytliuw  ;  and  in  green-light,  green  ; 
in  blue^  Wue }  and  in  violet-purplc-coloured  light  it  ap- 
pcaca  of  a  purple  coiour ;  in  like  manner  vcrdi^rife  will 
put  on  the  appearance  of  that  colour  in  which  it  is 
placed.  But  each  of  thefe  bodies  appears  moft  luminous 
uui  bright  when  enlightened  with  iu  own  colour,  and 
;dimmm  in  fuch  as  are  moft  remote  from  th  a ' . 

It  i>  certain  therefore  each  ray  is  difpofed  to  excite  its 
WBColottr,  which  is  neither  to  be  altered  by  rcfra<^ton 
norrefleAion.  Thus  much  in  confirmation  of  the  firft 
fHirtof  the  propofttion,viz.  that  there  are  different  fpecies 
of  light,  and  that  each  fpecies  is  difpofed  to  fuffer  a  dif- 
.^ent  degree  of  refrangibility,  and  to  excite  in  us  the  idea 
«f  a  tliffiBrent  colour.  We  proceed  IMW  to  the  Iboaod 
jpan  of  the  pronofitiOBy  vis. 

2.  That  bodies  appear  of  that  eokur  which  lefulta 
from  a  compofnion  ut  thofe  colours  wUeh  the  feveral 
fpecies  they  refled  arc  dtiporcd  to  excite. 

We  have  juft  now  feen  that  each  ray,  whatever  be  the 
colour  of  the  body  it  it  refle&ad  from*  is  able  to  excite  no 
other  idea  than  that  of  its  own  colour ;  and  that  coloured 
I&odirs  rcflc£>  not  all  the  different  forts  of  rays  that  fall 
upon  thco)  ui  equal  plenty,  but  fome  forts,  viz.  thofe 
of  their  own  colour,  much  more  copioufly  than  others. 
'We  M  ill  now  proceed  to  lbew»  that  the  other  colours 
snay  be  produced  from  a  mixture  of  thofe  levcn,  which 
xays  of  light,  when  feparated  by  a  prifm,  are  difpofed  to 
exhibit.  From  whence  it  will  be  rational  to  conclude, 
that  bodies  appear  of  that  colour  which-arUin  ftOD  the 
xnixture  of  thofe  which  they  reflet. 

I.  All  the  prifmatic  colours,  vb.  thofe  that  are  made 
by  the  prifm,  mixed  together,  appear  white,  a  little  in- 
clining to  yellow,  fuch  as  is  that  of  the  fun's  light. 

To  ihew  this,  let- a  convex  lens  he  placed  between  the 
j>rilm  and  the  paper  which  recetves  the  image,  in  order 
that  the  rays  feparated  by  it  may  be  coUcAcd  into  a  focus  \ 
and  let  this  focus  fall  upon  the  paper,  then  will  the  fpot 
where  it  (alls  appear  white.   And  thai  the  wbitenefj  of 


this  focal  point  is  owing  to  the  union  of  thole  colours  ap> 
pears  fipm  hence*  that  if  we  remove  the  paper  from  the 
focal  point,  and  fufier  the  rays  to  crofs  each  other  in  the 
f^>cus,  and  if,  when  they  have  proceeded  to  foine  dtfl^nrr 
beyond,  they  be  then  received  upon  the  {»pef,  the  Uuic 
coloured  imacje  will  be  exhibited,  and  inverted,  bccauft- 
the  rays  crois  each  other  in  the  focus  t  an  evident  proof 
that  the  whitenefs  of  the  fpot  was  owing  to  nothing  bus 
the  mixture  of  the  rays  cmiftiluttog  the  (everal  colours  of 
the  image.  But  if  the  rays  of  any  particular  colour  be 
intercepted  befcre  they  arc  collected  in  the  faid  fpot,  it 
then  appears  not  only  of  a  different  colour  from  what  it 
did  before,  but  different  from  any  of  the  prifmatic  colours 
taken  fepvaaahr.  Orif  theciicuiBietcnceofaarhadhe 
painted  with  the  prifinatte  oflktun  taken  in  the  fame  pro- 
portionwith  refpoft  t  .)  c;  cIi  other,  in  which  ihcy  arc  ex- 
hibited in  the  image  made  by  the  prifm,  and  the  wheel 
be  turned  fwiftly  SMMiC,  the  dfcuinfoence  of  that  wheel 
ftaii  appear  white:  if  they  are  taken  in  other  propoitions, 
the  lOeiMir  of  the  wheel,  when  f^writ  ahentg  vi!dl 
accordingly.  From  whence  thn  pift«f  Ae  fwpefilida 
is  alio  abundantly  clear. 

No  compofnion  of  thefe  coloun  will  produce  black  } 
that  being  no  colour  hut  the  defeft  and  abfenoe  ^f  all 
colour  whatever.  That  fpecies  of  light  which  aa  dUpoled 
to  fufler  a  greater  (^rpr-e  of -rfrnfl  an,  requires  propor- 
tionally lefs  obliquity  at  cbc  lijcoiic  lurfaceut  any  medium 
to  occafion  a  total  reflection  of  it  there  ;  io  th  n  it  il  f  gI- 
ftbie  that  a  ray  of  light  may  pais  through  a  tncdium  with 
Aich  obliquity,  that  only  that  pan  of  it  which  is  difpofed 
to  exhibit  a  violet  colour  ihall  be  reflcded  at  the  feeond 
furface,  and  all  the  r^  tranfmitted  there.  This  indeed 
is  a  neceflary  confcquencc  of  what  was  obfervcd  concern- 
ing the  «efledion  oi  light  at  the  iecond  furface  of  any  me- 
dium, vie.  that  the  reledion  of  a  ray  is  total,  when  the 
obiiauity  of  the  incident  ray  is  fuch,  «hat  the  an^ie  of  le^ 
fraAton  ought  to  be  equal  to,  or  exceed  n  ndit  one. 
This  is  a  confcquencc  of  that,  becaufc  the  angle  of  the 
refradion  of  the  violet-coloured  light  is  larger  than  the 
angle  nf  jefmflicin  of  any  other,  though  their  »^kscf 
incidence  are  equal.  And  accordingly  thus  it  happen^ 
as  appears  by  the  fallowing  experintailt. 

T  et  AB  (plate  XLII.  6.)  reprefinrt  the  wift- 
dow-ihutter  of  a  darkened  room ;  C  a  bole  to  let  in  * 
ray  of  the  fun  i  D  E  F,  G  H  I,  two  prifms  fo  applied  to- 
gather  that  ahe  fidca  £  F  and  Q I  he  oontisuoas,  and  tim 
«dea  DF«id<3H  penHel:  in  ftis  fitoatU  light  will 
pafs  through  them  without  any  frparation  into  colours.^ 
for  the  OppoTite  fides  being  paraiiei,  if  the  rays  are  re- 
frained one  way  where  they  go  in,  they  will  be  as  much 
refradcd  the  contrary  way  where  they,  go  out.  But  if 
it  be  afterwaids  itceived  hya  thhd  prifm  K  L  M,  it  will 
be  divided  fo  a»  to  form  upon  any  white  body  NO  YU 
the  ufaal  colours,  violet  at  /,  indigo  at  iw,  blue  at  if,  and 
red  at  ^.  Now  let  it  be  fup|>ofLJ  thjc  the  furfaces  EK 
and  G  I  are  not  quite  clofe  together ;  but  that  the  rays  in 
pafing  from  one  to  the  other,  pafs  through  a  medium 
(viz.  the  air)  of  di^rcnt  denfi^  from  that M  the  prifms  ; 
and  that  the  ray  ZC  is  not  fo  much  inclined  to  the  fe- 
eond furface  of  the  firft  prifm  as  to  caufe  a  toul  re(ie£Hon 
of  any  one  fpecies  there  ;  then  will  part  only  of  each  fpe- 
cies be  reflecled,  and  part  tranfmitted. 

Let  now  the  refie^d  rays  be  received  by  a  fourth  prifaa 
TX  V  ;  thefe,  after  paffing  through  it,  will  paint  upon  a 
white  furface  RS,  the  colours  of  the  r-ifm,  >;?.  red  at/, 
orange  at  r,  yellow  at  t>,  and  violet  at  z.  Let  now  the 
prifms  DEF,  GHI,  be  flowly  turned  about,  keeping; 
ffill  the  fame  fitwation  with  refpe^  to  each  othet,  until 
■the  obliquity  of  the  rays  ZC  aothe  forfiHe  E  F  be  fo  far 
increafed,  that  therr  f>ii!!  begin  to  be  a  total  reflection  of 
them  ihcre.  In  which  cafe  il  is  obfcrviible,  that  firii  of 
dl  the  violet  light  will  be  totally  rcilcdted,  and  will 
therefore  difappear  at  /,  appearing  inftead  thereof  at  z, 
and  ilkCfcaimg  the  violet  light  wnidi  fell  there  before. 
And  when  the  rays  Z  C  brcomc  more  oblique  by  the 
prifms  be i nil  turned  farther  about,  the  indigo  lhall  be 
totally  reflected,  c.  ppi  c^n  >  u  m,  liut  falling  upon  jr, 
and  making  the  violet  there  more  intenfe  ;  and  by  turn- 
ing the  prifms  ftill  farther  about,  all  the  remaining  co- 
lours will  be  fuGcciBvdy  leoKwcd  firnn  the  luifiMc  P  Q« 
toRS. 
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We  WK  now  to  enquire  what  it  is  that  gives  bodies 
this  power  of  reReding,  ibme  one  ion  of  rays  moft  copi- 

r.iiflv,  -iiiJ  romr  another  ;  and  this  is  probably  no  other 
th.iii  the  different  magnitude  of  the  particles  whereof 

ihcv  arc  coinpoftd,  IS  Will  appear  from  tbe  foUowiag  ob- 

fcrvations. 

If  water  be  prepared  wi!l>  tope  fo  as  to  render  it  fufH- 
ctmthr  teaadous,  and  then  blown  tip  into  a  bubble  j  it 
M  diiervable.  that  as  tbe  bubble  crews  chinner  and  thin- 
ner, as  it  will  do  by  rcafon  of  tne  wafer's  continually 
running  down  from  the  top  of  it,  till  it  breaks,  different 
co'ours  Will  arilf  one  .itter  another  at  the  top  of  the  bub- 
ble, i'prcittiiiig  ihctiik-lves  into  tings,  and  defcending  till 
they  vaniih  at  the  bottom  in  the  fame  order  they  arofe  at 
thctc^.  Thus  ill  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  tried  by 
Sir  Ilaac  Newton^  tbv  colours  arofe  in  thii  order  s  firu 
iiti,  then  bltt^t  to  which  fuccaeded  red  a  fecond  time, 
and  blue  immediately  folVowed;  after  that  red  a  third 
time,  fucccc-doii  by  Mue  ;  to  which  folluweJ  a  fourth  red, 
hut  fuccttdL'd  by  j'lcca  ;  after  this  a  ninrc  numerous  or- 
der of  colour';,  fiilt  led,  then  yellow,  next  green,  and 
itltcr  that  blue,  and  at  lad  purple ;  then  Jgjtin  red,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  violet,  followed  each  other}  and  the 
Iftft  oraer  of  colours  that,  aiofe  was  red,  jreUow,  white, 
blue;  to  which  fuccceded  a  darlc  fpot  that  afforded 
fcarce  anv  V'^ht,  though  it  vas  obfervcd  to  caufe  fomc 
very  obfcuic  rcfli-cUon,  for  the  image  of  the  fun  or 
Cindlc  mi^'ht  be  t'jintly  dirterned  in  it;  and  this  lad  fpot 
tpread  iiklt  more  and  mure  nil  the  bubble  brolce. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  only  nrafon  wby  thcTe  dif- 
tferent  cdears  fucceeded  each  other  at  the  top  of  the- 
.bubble,  in  the  aboveHncRtiooed  JMBtner*  was  becanfe  its 
thicknefs  in  that  part  coDimuall)^  varied,  till  it  broke.  It 
remained  therefore  to  examine  what  was  the  thicknefs  of 
the  bubble  jt  the  top,  at  the  time  it  exhibited  e.irh  ])ar- 
ticular  colour:  and  this  was  effected  by  the  following 
contrivance,  viz.  by  taking  the  obje£l  glafs  of  a  lon^  te- 
iefcope,  fuch  having  but  a  very  fmall  dej^ree  of  con- 


city,  and  placing  it  upon  a  flat  glafs  :  thefe  glalTes,  by 
seaibn  of  the  convnitjr  of  the  frroer,  would  touch  hat 
in  one  point,  and  tbe  dtftanee  between  tbem,  vHtcre  they 

did  not  touch,  would  be  exceedingly  fmall,  but  larger, 
the  farther  we  conlidfr  it  from  the  point  of  conta£l,  Now 
water  being  put  between  thefe  glalTcs,  the  fame  colours 
-appeared  as  in  the  bubble,  :n  the  form  of  circles  or  rings 
■rarrounding  the  point  where  the  glailes  touched,  which 
point  appeared  blxk  like  the  top  of  the  bubble  when  it 
,'is  thinneft.  Next  to  An  fpot  lay  a  blue  drde,  and  next 
withuut  thiit  ;i  white  one,  and  fo  on  in  the  fame  but 
contrary  oidcr  to  that  in  which  the  coloors  arofe  on  the 
top  <it  the  bubhL-. 

Now  the  diitancc  between  the  glailtrs,  that  is,  the 
lliicknc&  of  the  bodjr  of  water  between  them,  u^i^  it 
cxbtbittd  any  one  cMour  of  a  pacttcuhu-  order,  «i«a  equal 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  bubble  at  the  rime  >die  lame  co- 
loar  appeared  upon  it.  For  though  the  medium  the  light 
ntttft  pafs  through  to  come  at  the  water  is,  in  one  cafe, 
glafs,  and  in  the  other,  air  ;  that  makes  no  difilrence 
in  the  fpccics  of  the  colour  rclkctcd  from  the  water:  for 
pieces  of  iVlufcovy  glafs,  made  thin  enough  to  appear  co- 
loured, would  have  their  colours  faded,  but  not  tbe  fpe- 
cies  of  tbem  altered  by  being  made  wet  with  water  :  but 
it  was  Ibuod  that  tranfparent  bodies  of  difiereat  denfitjr 
would  not  under  the  fame  thicknels  exhibit  the  fame  co> 
lours  ;  for  if  the  i  i  in  tuioiieu'  glafTes  were  laiJ  upon 
each  other  without  any  watrr  between  thcni,  the  mr  be- 
tween them  would  then  afford  the  lame  colours  as  the 
water,  but  more  rXftanded  j  io  tiiat  each  ring  had  a  larger 
diameter,  though  they  bore  all  the  fame  proportion  to 
each  other  )  fo  chat  the  thicknofs  of  the  air,  proper  to  re- 
fled  each  coktir,  was  io  the  Gune  proportion  larger 
than  the  thirlrnrfs  of  the  wiatHT  adifted  to  icBeft  the 

(ame. 

Farther,  all  the  lifht  which  is  not  rcfiecled  by  the  thin 
fubdances,  whether  ut  air  or  water  contained  between 
the  glafles,  is  tranfmitted  through  them  ;  for  when  view- 
.  cd  from  the  other  lidc,  they  exhibit  al6>  <x>loured  rings  as 
before,  but  in  a  contrary  order  j  for  the  middle  ipot, 
which  in  the  other  view  appears  Uack  for  want  of  n- 
MeBiag  light,  now  looks  perfoQIjr  white )  next  without 
this  fpot  the  light  appears  tinged  with  a  ydlowifll  nii 
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where  the  white  appeated  befon,  it  now  Ceemg  black,  ant 
fo  of  the  reft.  * 

It  is  farther  obfcrvahlc  that  the  fon  mentinned  thia 
plates,  whether  of  air  or  water,  did  not  appear  of  the 
Un  e  colour  when  viewed  obliquely,  aswbenfeen  diteaj 
for  If  the  rings  and  colours  between  a  convex  and  plain 
glaftbe  viewed  fird  in  a  dircA  manner,  and  then  under 
dittneat  dmei  of  obliquity,  the  rings  will  be  (.SfLTvcJ 
to  dilate  themlelvet  as  incrtafed.  But  a  }  I  tr  „t  ^ir  be- 
tween the  glafs  alters  its  colour  much  foor  i  than  the 
water  in  the  bubble,  which  i<r  furronntled  wjth  air-  for 
m  the  water,  when  viewed  obluj-.elv,  the  me  colour 
might  0=  fccn  at  more  than  12  times  the  thicknefs  it 
appeared  at  under  a  diredt  view  ;  bat  when  the  air  Was 
viewed  under  fuch  an  obliquity,  that  the  thicknefs  of 
the  plate,  where  it  was  obferved,  was  but  half  as  mach 
again  at  when  It  wa$  tiewed  diredly,  a  difierent  colour 
appeared. 

I-amy,  the  fime  colour  refleaed  from  a  dcnfer  fub. 
(tanee  reduced  to  a-thm  plate,  and  furroundcd  by  a  nicr. 
w;il  be  more  brilk  tha,)  the  fame  colour,  when  refleQed 
trorn  a  thin  plate  formed  of  the  rarer  fublbncc,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  the  denfor  5  as  was  found  by  blowing  bUu 
very  thin,  which  exhibited  in  the  open  air  more  viril 
colours  than  the  sir  does  between  two  glaffes. 

As  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  of  air  hv  which  the  fe- 
vcral  colours  were  reHeaed,  it  was  found  bv  caiefidlf 
mcafunnf  the  diftances  of  the  rings  from  the  pofntt 
where  the  glafs  is  touched,  that  the  diilance  between  the 
glaffes  where  tbe  firft  order  of  oJours  was  nlietM,  was 
from  TTiW  to  TT.l^b  part  of  an  inch  ;  that  where  the 
fecond,  wss  from  t^^'ot.  t.»  T,.*.s,i  thai  where  the 
third,  from  ^,,',.1  to  and  fo  ioaferies  of  the 

odd  numbers :  aod  that  the  diftancc  of  the  gUlTcs,  where 
the  firll  order  of  colours  that  was  tranfmitted  patfei 
through,  WIS  r.um  o  to  •  _  p„t  of  an  inch;  that 
where  the  lecond,  was  from  ^rt^  ,0  tk^ 
where  the  thirt,  horn  — »W  to  ,  and  foon  Fa 

akncs  of  tha  even  numben.  And  the  thicknefs  of  » 
plate  of  tneer,  where  it  re4eaed  or  tranfmittH  -he  fatne 
colours,  was  |  of  the  thifkncfs  of  the  plate  of  air. 

Now  we  learn  from  cxperitwenis  made  with  the  micro- 
fcope,  that  the  leaft  parts  of  almoft  all  bodies  arc  tranf- 
parent; or  the  fame  may  be  experienced  in  tbe  foUowinf 
manner ;  1  ai:c  a  verr  thin  plate  of  the  opaqueft  bodyT 
and  the  room  being  darkened,  apply  it  to  a  fmall  bole  .n 
the  wiodow-lhuRer,  and  It  will  fuffciently  difiovrr  its 


tranfparency.  This  expcrim-.-u  cannot  h  fo  wr !(  per- 
(ormed  with  a  white  bod  v.  bccaui^  of  the  ftrong  refle^in* 
power  in  luc.'i  ;  bjt  ev  en  th  ifr,  when  difTolved  in  «qu^ 
fonis  or  other  proper  menftruums,  do  aifo  become  trin- 
foarent.  Wherefore  if  w«  fhould  fuppofe  any  body  if 
duced  to  a  thinned  proper  to  produce  any  particular 
colour,  and  then  broken  into  fragments,  in  all  proba- 
bility each  fragment  would  exhibit  th:it  o  h  ur,  and  a 
heap  of  fuch  fragments  woukl  t,,i>ftituTe  a  body  of  that 
colojr;  fo  th.it  the  caufe,  why  fomc  b  -i'.-.es  reflect  one 
lort  of  rays  mod  copioufly,  and  fome  another,  is  probably 

no  other  than  the  difierent  magnitude  of  their  conflituttt 

particles. 

Thi,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thinks  a  ptobsble  ground  for 
nakiogconjeaurea  concerning  the  maeniturlt  of  the  con- 
ftituent  parades  of  bodies.  The  green  of  ve,  etabk-s  he 
rakes  to  be  of  the  third  order,  i  Kf-wif-  the  blur-  „r 
fyrup  of  violets.  The  azure  tuJuui  oi  the  iky  he  thinks 
IS  of  the  firif  order,  as  alfo  the  mod  intcnfe  luminous 
whitt ;  but  if  it  is  lefs  ftfong,  he  than  conjoihircs  ii  to 
be  a  mixture  of  the  colours  of  all  the  orders.  Of  the 
latter  fort  he  takes  the  colour  of  ?-ien,  paper,  and  fuch 
like  fttbllances  to  be  j  but  white  metals  t<>  be  of  the 
former  fort.  For  producing  black  the  particles  muft  be 
fmallcr  than  for  txiuhitinf?  any  of  the  colours,  viz.  of  a 
liie  aniwerinp  to  tht  ihitkntfs  of  the  bubble  where  itre- 
ilcaed  Itttlc  or  no  light,  and  for  that  reafon  appeated 
colourlcls. 

I'he  colottrs  in  the  fame  put  of  a  peacock's  tail  vary 
at  the  tail  changes  its  pofture  with  refpeSt  to  the  eye ; 

jud  fo  the  thin  plates  of  air  or  water  ,ij.pe  ir  of  a  diflerertt 
colour  in  the  fame  plate  when  viewed  diretttly,  frcm  whn 
tbey  <lo  vJwB  fees  ebUqudy,  as  was  eblecvcd  above. 
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Ttetoieiib  9f  fllks,  cloths,  ami  other  fabllAncfet,  whldi 
water  or  oil  can  iacimately  penetrate,  beeooM  fitint  and 
dull  by  being  wet  with  fuch  flatds,  and  recover  their 
brigbtncfs  when  dry  ;  juft  as  we  obferved  that  plates  of 
Mufcovy  glafs  grow  faint  and  dim  by  wetting:  all  which 
particulars',  and  many  more  that  might  bepraaucedi  abun- 
dantly prove  the  prefent  propofition* 

.CqiLOVK,  in  painting,  is  applied  both  to  (he  drugs 
made  ufc  of  in  that  art,  and  to  the  tints  {UOdttCed  by 
thofe  drugs  vitriouHy  mixed  and  applied. 

Colours  may  be  cither  pigments  or  fluids.  By  pig- 
neon  it  Ateant  all  fuch  li;>iid  bodies  as  require  to  be  mix- 
oil  wkb  fome  Huid,  as  a  vehicle,  before  ^hcy  can  be  ufed 
as  paints,  e;crept  in  the  cafe  of  crayoii'.,  where  they  arc 
ufed  dry.  Thclc  m^kc  the  tar  greater  part  of  the  whole ; 
the  fluid  colaurs  being  only  a  fmall  number  employed 
along  with  water-colours ;  and  afphaltum,  which  isfomc- 
tiroes  employed  in  oil-painting. 

Colouri.  are  diftinguiflied  into  feveral  kinds,  according 
to  the  vebiclo  in  which  they  arc  worked,  oil -colours, 
water-colours,  cnamcl-colours,  fic.  The  fa  i  ;  i  rts 
ef  pigments,  however,  are,  in  many  inftances,  employed 
in  more  than  one  kind  of  painting,  as  vennOlMm  and 
lake  io  feveral,  and  uliramarioe  in  all. 
*  The  principal  qualities  in  colours,  confidered- with  re- 
gard to  their  perfedion  or  faultincfs,  are  two  ;  purity  of 
colour,  and  durablenefs  :  purity  of  colour  is,  by  the 
painters,  called  trigbtne/i,  and  the  defeat  of  it  foul/irfty  or 
fomctimes  the  breaking  the  colour :  durablenefs  is  called 
Jttudiifg^  and  the  negative,  or  want  of  it,  fying^  or  flying 
ofT ;  which  terms,  for  concifencfa,  we  fluU  ttft  in  fpeak- 
inc  of  thefc  qualities. 

IBri^qids  and  ftanding  well  are  the  only  properties 
ybich  ai«  ofpefiary  to  the  petfiefttoa  of  every  kind  of 
ootoitra»  and  they  equally  relate  to  all  i  but  there  are 
others  which  arc  effcntial  to  many  fortS»  With  regard  on- 
ly to  particular  purpoles  and  ules. 

The  moft  conftJerable  of  the  more  general  properties 
of  coiotirta  after  purity  and  durablenefs,  or  brigbtncfs 
and  ftanding  well,  aretraofparency  and  opacity  \  for  ac- 
cording; to  their  condition  with  rdpr  iit  to  thcfc  qualities, 
the  V  Jr^-  fitted  toanl  wer  very  dificiciu  kinds  cit'purpofcs.  Co- 
lours which  bccomi:  tranfparent  inwiljuch  as  lake,  Fruffian 
blue>  and  brown  pink,  are  frequently  ufed  without  the 
aillliixtitfe  of  white,  or  any  other  opaque  pigment  }  by 
which  nicans  the  tciat  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
laid  rctainsy  in  fome  degree,  its  force  ;  and  the  real  co- 
lour produced  in  the  painting  is  the  combined  efTeiEls  ot 
both.  ThH  is  called  glazing,  and  the  pigments  endued 
wit''  U.ch  property  of  becoming  tranfparent  in  oil,  are 
called  glazing  colours.  The  bmc  holds  good  alio  of 
liich  cojouis  as  are  tranfparent  in  water ;  only  when  they 
arc  tbcrf  uf:d  in  tliis  ni^nner,  they  are  not  called  glazing, 
but  walhing,  culours.  When  colours  have  no  degree 
of  fuch  tranfparency  in  tiie  vehicle  in  which  they  are 
ulied,  H  venuiliuQ,  king's  yelloVf  and  iiMreral  others, 
they  are  faid  to  have  a  body,  and  to  cbver.-  The  pro- 
perty of  ."lizing  or  wafliing  is  of  fo  much  iin])[)rt.tncc, 
both  iii  oil  and  water,  that  no  other  incihud  can  equally 
well  produce  the  fame  tffcA  in  many  cafes,  either  with 
re^d  to  the  force,  beauty*  or  fiiftoeis  of  the  colouring  j 
and  k  is  therelwe  very  edential  to  the  perfedion  of  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  pigmcn's,  that  they  flioulJ  poffefs  this  pro- 
p<-rty  in  a  coinpicte  decree  j  but,  la  other  lulUncci,  the 
ufing  colour^  with  i.  llrong  body  is  not  lefs  neceffary, 
cl'pcciallv  for  the  grounding  or  laying  in*  as  it  is  called, 
of  mzny  ubje£U  to  be  painted. 

Tbure  is  another  material  quality  in  colours,  that  re- 
lates only  to  their  ufc  in  oil,  which  is  the  drying  well, 
iiid,  a?  it  is  c.illcd,  nDt  faftcnin;^.  By  fattenint;  is  meant 
a  coagulation  of  the  ui!,  that  trcquently  happens  on  its 
commixture  with  feveral  kinds  of  pigments,  bv  the  ef- 
ftiA  they  have  upon  it  i  from  whence,  after  (ome  time 
keeping,  it  it  rendered  of  fo  vifcid  or  glutinous  a  confid- 
4  nee,  Ji  to  be  wholly  incapab!--.-  of  beiiiu;  worked  wi;h 
<. /tluT  brulh  or  pencil.  This  quality,  when  fciund  in 
thcin,  deilroys  almoft  wholly  the  value  of  fuch  pipnents 
Car  the  purpofes  of  the  colournen,  who  fell  a  neat  part 
of  them  ground  in  oil,  and  tied  up  in  pieces  of  bladder, 
where  (hey  arc  kept  till  there  is  a  dennand  for  thetn, 
which  frequently  docs  not  happen  loon  i  and,  therclorc, 


g'ves  iillM  for  theb*  ^ling,  in  confcquence  of  this  qhit- 
y.  But  to  panueiswho  mix  the  colours  for  theaifdvei 
on  their  pallets  with  the  oil,  this  property  is  not  att 

equal  inccnvcniciu  e,  when  in  a  itfilr  degree ;  only,  in 
general,  it  muii  i>e  obferved,  tiiat  colours^  in  proportion 
to  their  tendency  to  fatten,  are  flow  in  drying  ;  and  when 
the  oil  once  cootrads  this  fiate,  it  will  be  a  very  long' 
time  before  it  will  become  duly  hard  and  firm  in  the' 
pnintine. 

Thetc  arc  nvo  other  qualities  of  colour  in  general  that 
relate  only  to  their  tcint,  or  hue;  but  which  render 
them,  neverthelcfs,  fit  or  imptoper,  in  a  very  material  de-: 
gree,  fbrdillerent  purpofet.   They  are  diftinguilhed  by 
the  names  of  warmth  and  ccohefs ;  teriris  which,  indeed, 
are  ufed  very  f:cquently  by  painters,  but,  tor  themoft' 
part,  very  indefinitely,  and  without  .iiiy  precilc  or  clear' 
meaning.     What  is  meant,  when  properly  ufed,  by- 
warmth,  is  that  fiery  cffcd  which  a  fmall  addition  of- 
yellow  gives  to  a  tme  red,  and  that  slowing  appearance 
which  red  imparts  to  either  yellower  blue.    By  warmth, 
therefore,  in  red,  is  to  be  undcrftood  a  fmall  inclination' 
towards  orange  ;  by  the  fame  term  applied  to  yellow,  a 
like  tendency  by  the  admixture  of  red  ;  and  by  the  fame 
again,  in  the  cafe  of  blue^  muft  be  underftood  ilsfligbtiy 
verging  on  the  purple. 

By  coolnefs  is  to  be  underilood  the  oppofitc  to  warmth  ; 
but  this  term  is  feldom  ufed,  except  in  fpeakin^  of  yellow 
and  blue ;  and  there  it  means  either  the  negation  of  that 
which  caufes  warmth,  or  a  tendency  CO  peen*  iA  either  ^ 
colour,  by  a  flight  admixture  of  the  other. 

The  fenfe  of  the  word  warmth,  when  applied  fo  co- 
louring, or  the  combined  appearance  of  various  teints, 
muft  not  be  confounded  with  that  which  it  has  when 
fpcakittg.of  particular  colours ;  for  there  it  relates  to  the 
producing  a  ftrong  efFed  by  the  difpofition  or  contraft  of 
the-  rol' iji  .  LI'  the  profliiefs  of  the  teints,  and  not  the 
quuLtiLi  jictuiiai  to,  VI  inherent  in,  the  colours  them- 
lejvcs. 

The  colours  ufed  io  all  the  leveral  kinds  of  paioting, 
except  fome  peculiar  to  toaanel,  are  as  fbOows ; 

Clafs  I.  Red  — Vermilion,  native  cinnnhar,  red  lead, 
fcarlct  okcr,  common  Indian  red,  SpaniOi  brcwn,  terra 
de  SKn;ia  burnt;  thcie  arc  fcariet,  or  tending  to  the 
orange.  Carmine,  laice,  rofe-pink,  red  oker,  Venetian 
red  i  thcfe  tend  to  the  crimfon,  or  to  the  purple. 

Clafs  II.  Blue— Ultramarine,  ultramarine  aOicst  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  verditer,  cendre  blue,  or  fanders  blue,  indigo, 
Imalt,  bice,  litmus,  or  lactnus. 

Clals  lU.  Yellow— Ki^'s  yellow,  Naples  yellow, 
vdlow  olosr,  Dutch  pink,  £it|ihfli  pink,  light  pinx,  gam- 
boge oaefticot,  common  orpiment,  gall-uonc,  terra  de 
Sienna  unburnt,  turpith  mineral,  yellow  berry-wafh, 
turmeric  wafh,  tmdlurt  of  fiirlVon. 

ClaliilV.  Green— Verdierifc,  diftilled  verdigriCe^  or 
cryftals  of  vcrdigriA^  Pru&n  green,  terra  vert,  fiip 
greaiii. 

ClafiV,  Oiange— Oiaogelake. 

Claft  VI.  Por^T^Tnie  Indtan  red,  acchal,  logwood 

wafl\. 

Clafs  VII.  Brown  — Brown  pink,  biflrc,  brown  ofcer, 
umbre,  Cologne  earth,  a^thaltum,  Spani£h  juice*  or  ex- 
trad  of  liquorice. 

Clafs  Vill.  White-White  flake,  white  lead,  calcined 
hartfhorn,  pearl  white,  troy-white,  egg-ihell  white. 

Clafs  IX.  Black  —  Lamp  b4ack,  ivory  blacky  bins 
black,  Indian  ink.  See  each  under  Its  proper  atdcle. 

Thefe  are  all  the  cohmrs  at  prefent  In  ttfe  in  this 

country,  in  anv  kind  of  painting,  except  fuch  -r-  [ic- 
culiar  to  cnanieJ  ;  in  which  kind  ot  paincing,  lint  tcvv 
of  thefc  arc  caj;ab!e  of  cciiibiaing  with  glals,  and  enduring 
the  neceilary  heat  without  chant^ing  th^'ir  nature, or  being 
dcftroyed,  others  are  employed  more  (uitahlc  tovitrifica- 
tion  :  for  which  fee  the  article  Ehamei.  Painting. 

Thtvry  for  mixing  e/" Colours.  There  are  two  things 
to  be  principally  co;it"idcrcd  in  regard  to  colours;  name- 
ly, the  hue,  (whicn  is  propetly  what  may  be  called  the 
colour)  and  the  ftrength  of  light  and  uadow:  Jar  as 
different  colours,  fuppoie  red  and  green,  may  have  the 
fame  ftrength  of  light,  fb  two  things,  that  are  one  of 
them  much  darker  than  the  other,  may  ftiU  have  die  filBM 
hue  as  a  light  blue  and  a  dark  blue. 

With 
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With  refpc^i  to  the  hue,  there  two  things  arc  to  be  1 
coofidereti.  i°.  The  fpccics  of  colour,  and  2".  The  pcr- 
flAion  and  imperfcAionof  colour  under  the  fame  fpecies. 
Colours  differ  in  fpcciei»  «s  blue  and  red,  and  colpurt  of 
fiune  fpedes  diftr  in  degree*  of  [wricdion,  n  the  red 
of  *  field  poppy  is  much  more  pcrfeS  than  the  retJ  ot  a 
brick.  Thts  quality  of  pcifcdion  and  imperfection  in 
the  colours,  by  the  painters,  is  expreiTed  by  the  terms 
iMrifhc,  or  clean  or  fioqde,  and  broken,  wbich  ia  taken 
fnm  ditir  method  of  mMn^  Ae  hii|Mrfeft  eolovn  by 
the  mixture  of  other  colours,  which  is  called  breaking 
the  colour*.  With  rel'pect  to  this  quality  of  colours.  Sir 
liiiac  Newton,  in  his  IVcaiife  on  Optics,  fhcws  that 
c««rjr  ray  of  ligb'  ba>  its  proper  colour,  wbich  it  always 
catnes  with  ir,  and  never  lofet,  in  whatever  aanner  it 
happens  to  refuelled  or  refrac^^l^.  Thcfe  natural  co- 
lours ot  the  ray*  ate  the  bright  luupjc  tulours,  and  the 
natural  order  of  thrm,  as  they  appear  when  they  are  fcpa- 
fsted  br  the  refradion  of  a  prifm,  is  red,  oransc,  yellow, 
giten,  Uoe,  Indieo,  violet :  all  the  left  perft^  or  broken 
colours  are  made  by  the  compoTition  and  mixture  of  thcfe 
limplc  colours,  as  yellow  rjys  mixed  with  blue  rayj  make 
a  green,  but  not  fo  perfect  as  the  fimpk  natural  rays  that 
arc  green  i  and  red  and  yeJIow  rays  make  an  orange  co- 
lour) but  not  fo  pcrfeQ  as  the  natural  orange-coloared 
Yays.  And  byajuft  proportion  of  all  the  natural  rafi 
together,  is  produced  whitenefs,  which  ii  inJifivrent  to 
all  the  Ample  colours,  and  cannot  he  {.:id  cu  Nicline  more 
to  one  colour  than  to  another.  By  white  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  any  colour  benreen  rtie Bghteft  white  and  the  dark- 
eft  black.  {  for  aa  we  ira  not  now  confidering  the  dcgices 
of  light  utd  (hade,  all  the  colours  from  black  to  white  are 
to  be  confidcrcd  as  of  the  fame  hue. 

According  to  this  obfervation  of  the  nature  of  whtte- 
ne&t  it  appears  that  the  broken  colours  are  a  medium 
hetivcen  the  fimpk. coloun  and  whiisi  and  the  more 
hraleen  a  colour  n,  the  never  it  it  to  white,  and  the 
further  It  is  from  white,  the  more  fimple  it  is. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  oF  the  colours,  and 
the  tSc^  of  their  mixture,  in  order  to  find  exadlly  what 
tfolovr  will  be  produced  bv  the  mntnre  of  anv  colours 
given,  the  colours  are  to  he  difpoAd  in  the  nNowing 
manner.  Let  there  be  a  circle,  as  A  D  FA  (plate  XIM. 
y^.  7.)  defcribed,  and  let  the  circumference  be  divided 
into  fcven  parts  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  EF,  FG.  GA,  in 
the  fame  proportion  to  one  another  at  the  firadtoaa  ^  ^4, 
-rai  v<  Ti>  rgy  1 1  which  a>«  dte  propuitiotM  of  the  mu- 
fical  notes  S^/,  hi.  f:-,  f:'.,  '7,  vii,  f-:,  f-i  B^T%vcrn  A  and  B 
place  alithekind^  ui  ico,  trom  B  to  C  place  .til  the  kinds 
of  orange,  from  C  to  D  place  all  the  kinds  of  yellow, 
^om  D  to  £  place  all  the  kinds  of  green,  from  £  to  F 
place  ell  the  kinds  of  blue,  from  F  M  G  fdaoe  all  the 
k";id?  of  indico,  and  from  G  to  A  place  all  the  kinds  of 
vtolet.  Having  thus  difpofcd  the  Ample  colours,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle  U  will  be  the  place  of  white.  And  be^ 
tween  the  center  and  the  circumference  are  the  places  of 
nil  the  broken  compounded  cnburs,  thofe  ncarcft  the 
center  being  the  moll  compounded,  and  thofe  fartheft 
from  it  being  the  leaft  compounded :  as  in  the  line  O  1, 
j]l  tl."  c  l  ours  at  1,2,3,4,  are  of  the  fame  fpccics ;  that 
is,  green  inclining  toward  blue ;  but  the  colour  at  i  is  the 
iimple  natural  colour  i  that  at  2  is  fomething  compound- 
ed, or  totken  \  diat  at  3  ia  more  hraken  }  Md  that  at  4 
is  ftilt  more  bivlten. 

The  colours  being  thu^  difpofcd,  to  know  what  colour 
refults  from  the  mixture  of  any  colours  giren,  And  the 
center  of  jrravity  of  the  places  of  thetetours  given,  and 
that  will  ibew  the  cbara^er  of  the  flompeimd.  For  cm- 
ample,  fuppofe  it  were  icqnircd  to  know  what  eoloar 
would  refult  from  the  mixture  of  r\vo  parts  of  the  fimple 
ydlow  at  P,  with  three  parts  of  the  hmpie  blue  at  Q. « 
firft  find  the  center  of  gravity  3  of  the  points  P  and  Q. 
thus:  draw  and  having  divided  it  imo  five  parts, 
(which  is  the  fom  of  three  and  two)  talw  the  point  3 
three  parts  from  P,  (becanfc  there  are  three  parts  of  1;1ik  > 
and  two  parts  from  Q^(hccaufc  there  are  two  p.irti  of 
the  colour  at  P)  i  then  draw  O3  cutting  the  c:rcum- 
fitreiice  in  1,  bv  the  place  of  the  point  i,  (which  is  be- 
tween D  and  E,  but  nearer  to  E)  we  find  the  mixtuie  it 
a  green  inclining  toward-^  H!  ir  ,  but  hecauft'  ^  is  ne.u  the 
o^dlc  between  the  center  and  the  circumtcrcncc,  the 


COL 


cotoar  is  pretty  much  broken.  To  make  the  bac  »),• 
more  dear  by  another  example  ;  fuppofe  I  »ouU  w  ' 


what  would  refult  from  a  mixture  of  two  oam.rfi'"'*' 
P,  three  parts  blue  at  and  fife  parts  red«  r  ?  i5 
1  find  the  place  3  of  the  mixture  of  the  yellow 

blue,  as  before  ;  then  drawing  the  line  3R  ik«Imt 
there  arc  five  parts  of  the  colour  at  3,  and  five  oamf 
the  colour  at  R)  1  divide  it  into  ten  pa.ts,  aad  ulc  V 
point  r  five  part*  diliant  from  «hii  meani  r  u 

center  of  gravity  of  die  three colouri at  P.o" 
and  is  cor!rq  jcntly  the  place  of  the  mixture }  whicii  h 
drawing  U  r  cutting  the  circumiercoce  in  1,  I      ^  J 
an  orange  a  little  inclining  toward^  red ;  uti^fg^}^ 
much  nearer  the  center  than  the  dienmference,  the  a>l<J! 
is  very  eaochhraleen:  andthttsonemayprocKdino^ 

cafes.  ^* 
Again,  having  given  dsc  place  of  any  compooad e^i 
lour,  one  rti.n ,  h  iJ  what  colours  may  be  mixed  to  con. 
pound  it.  Thus,  having  given  the  colour  at  3,  dnwiov 
any  line  P  3  Q.  through  3,  the  colour  propo^d  my  i 
made  by  a  mixture  of  the  colours  in  F  atift  O  r^.'^i^^ 
fuch  a  proportion  of  them  as  is  cxprefTed  by  thriinej  if 
and  3Ct-,  that  is,  taking  of  the  colour  P  »i  much  u  jg 
proportion  to  3  (j^,  and  as  much  of  the  colour  6  aj » 
in  proportion  to  3P ;  or  bavine  drawn O 3  pilSog tW 
the  pomts  i,a,  4,  the  fame  colour  may  be  produced  br 
mixing  the  colours  in  2  and  4.  in  proportion  to  the  !uk, 
4,3,  and  2,  3  ;  or  it  mjy  be  i  roduced  by  breaking  the 
fimple  colour  at  i,  with  white  (which  is  at  0)  «i  lb 
proporttennf  ihe  lion  3,1,  and  3O:  and  that  iaeikt 
calEB. 

Th*  proportions  hitherto  menttoaed  of  the  coloun  eo 
be  ufed  in  the  mixtures,  relate  to  thequantirrof  tbenjt 
of  light,  and  not  to  the  materials  which  artincial  cototti 
are  made  of.  Wherefore  if  fcvcral  artificial  coloun  wtn 
to  he  mind  according  to  thcfe  raks,  and  fene  of  dm 
are  darker  than  others,  thoe  mndlk  be  a  greater  prtipsrtioo 
ufed  of  the  darker  m  ntcrijl  ,  to  produce  the  bue  |NO|ioltd, 
becaule  they  reflect  fewer  rays  of  light  in  (mpoitioa is 
their  quantities  i  and  a  iefler  proportion  aufteetfeltf 
thelq^ter  oiatemls,  becanlettacjrcfiedagieMcrfaa- 
tity  of  light. 

If  the  nature  of  thematrria!  colours,  which  are  ufdin 
painting,  was  fo  perfc^y  known,  as  tkat  one  codd  tdl 
exactly  what  fpecies  of  colour,  how  perfe^  and  wkit 
dcj^iec  of  light  and  flnde  each  mamial  has  wilkidjpcd 
to  Ma  Quantity,  by  thcie  rales  one  nri|ht  exsAly  {Moist* 
any  colour  propofcd,  bv  mixin^r  the  Tcvcnl  mattriils  in 
their  juft  proportions,  iiui  though  thcic  particuliTS  on- 
not  be  known  to  fufficient  exa<itnef$  for  this  purpof*,  bt- 
fides  the  cedtoufnefs  that  would  be  in  practice,  to  metiun 
the  colours  according  ao  their  euft  proportions ;  die 
knowledge  of  this  theory  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  paiotiag. 
Suppofc,  for  example,  1  had  a  pallet  provided  widitluf 
fci  cril  C  'lo  jr  ,  a;  u,  f  ;  fuppofe  for  inftance  it  J, 

carmine  ;  at  />,  orpimcnt  i  at  (,  pink }  at  ultramarioei 
at  <■,  fmalts ;  and  I  had  occafion  to  make  a  broktogtten, 
fuch  as  I  judge  fbould  be  placed  at  ar.  I  fee  that  k  does 
not  lie  a  great  deal  out  of  a  line  drawn  through  rtni  tf; 
th  Tt  fori.  1  conclude,  that  mixing  the  colouri  i  and  ^wi!3 
come  very  near  to  what  I  want :  but  becaufe  x  u  neua 
to  the  center  O  than  the  line  r «/,  having  bnugjht  "T""* 
u  near  n  I  cm  to  what  1  waat»  fup^  m  a,  [look 
firera  n  ctoA  ar  for  fiime  cohnir  oppolitt  to  t,  to  tank  de 
tint  with,  and  I  f  i  J  the  neareft  to  be«;  th«rtfcrt-T 
mixiiig  of  the  colour  I  bring  the  compoGiioo  ts  tie 
tiotl  havcoccafion  for.  If  the  colour  a  carries  thetiiit 
too  nmch  towards  the  line  U  D,  I  pot  a  litdenxxtol 
the  cahsar  d,  which  brings  it  imo  the  ri^t  place:  * 
having  got  the  tint  a,  I  might  have  broken  it  withwhitt, 
whofe  place  is  at  the  center  O  :  or  puaing  a  grater  pro- 
portion of  the  colour  </,  inftead  of  a,  I  may  afterw^ 
bleak  the  tint  by  means  of  the  colour  t.  And  ia 
fame  manner,  by  only  infpeAing  this  ftheoK,  ait*7 
ft  c  in  v.  tiat  manner  to  make  any  tints  whatfoevertluWa 
be  produced  by  the  colours  that  one  ufcs.  Thus  St* 
fees  that  red  and  yellow  make  a  brown  orange  eoloar, 
which  owy  Aill  be  moie  broken  by  adding  blae,  oriodtco, 
or  violet,  which  are  to  be  taken  one  or  other,  s  oat 
would  haic  the  tint  inclined  morr  rn  the  yellow  or  to 
the  red,  blue  briji^ing  it  towards  the  yciiow,  and 
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h  tbo  much,  and  vtolet  carrying  it  towanls  the  fed,  and 

not  breaking  it  (o  much. 

i'rom  thclc  principlw  one  may  (ec  the  reafon  why  the 
mucrials  of  the  brigfttcft  and  fimpl^fl  colours  are  the 
moft  Tiiiwbiet  and  m  them  why  the  liehteft  ara  moft  to 
be  dteemed.  The  fimpleft  colotin  are  »e  moft  valaable, 
bccaufc  tl^y  cannot  be  produced  by  mixture  ;  for  mix- 
ture always  breaks  the  colours  :  fuppofc  a,  h,  to 
be  all  the  colours  you  have,  then  drawing  lines  to  join 
tbe  pointi  «,  6,  e,  A,  ail  the  tints  that  can  be  ^oduced 
by  thole  eolonn  wHl  have  their  pbttes  within  the  area  of 

„  g{,t^f^    That  the  lighter  colours  arc  more 

valuable  taan  the  dark  ones,  is  becaufe  black  docs  not 
break  the  colours  fo  much  as  white  ;  fo  that  it  is  cafier 
to  make  (be  clean  dark  tints  with  light  colours  and  black, 
than  t»  onlce  the  bright  light  ones  with  dark  colours 
atid  white:  for,  by  what  has  henti  fhewed,  white  breaks 
the  colours  very  much,  but  black,  being  nothing  hut  the 
ablcncc  of  light,  only  darkens  the  colours;  thfnii;h  upon 
account  of  the  imperfcdlion  of  the  materials  that, are  in 
ufe,  black  doea  alio  break  the  colours  fomething,  becMife 
there  is  no  material  fo  perfcAly  black  as  to  have  no  co- 
lour at  ail,  as  one  fees  by  the  beft  blacks  having  lights  and 
Ihadrs.  There  will  be  other  exceptions  alfo  to  be  made 
in  the  application  of  thcfc  obfervations  to  pra^ice,  upon 
aeoomtof  the  particular  qualities  of  the  materiala  fcNne 
caloora  are  made  of.  If  all  the  coloitrs  were  at  dry  pow- 
ders, which  have  no  effeA  upon  one  another,  when  mix- 
ed, thefe  obfervations  would  cxa^ly  take  place  in  the 
mixing  of  them  :  but  fome  colours  are  of  fuch  a  n^iture, 
that  they  produce  a  very  different  elTedt  upon  their  mix- 
tvuBi  to  what  one  would  expert  from  iliefe  principles : 
ib  that  it  is  poflibte  there  may  be  feme  darker  materials, 

which,  when  diluted  with  white,  may  produce  cleaner 
and  icfs  compounded  colours  than  they  gave  when  fingle; 
as  fome  colours  do  very  well  to  glaze  «nth,  which  do  Hot 
look  well  when  laid  on  in  a  body. 

Coiotrit,  in  heiatdry.  Thecdottrs  generally  tifed  m 
hrrn'u'r  arc  rr  1,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple,  wHirh  hr  - 
ra^di  cj.-  gules,  azure,  fable,  vert,  or  finopie,  :  :i  J  |  ui- 
pure.  Tenne,  or  tawny,  and  fan^uine,  are  not  i  i  i  ii- 
mon.  As  to  yellow  and  white,calledor  andargcnt,tbeyare 
meuls,'  not  colours.  Thefe  metala  and  colours  are  feme- 
times  alfo  exprefTed  in  blazon  by  the  names  of  precious 
fiones,  and  fomctimes  by  thofe  of  planets,  or  (lars. 

QSnomaus  is  faid  to  have  firft  invented  the  diflinflion 
of  colours,  to  diftingtiifli  the  gundilla  of  combatants 
of  the  Circenfian  games  :  the  green  for  thofe  who  reprc- 
fimted  the  earth,  and  the  blue  for  thofe  who  reprelented 
the  fea. 

Colours  ufal  in  Dying.  There  arc  in  the  art  of  dy- 
ing five  colours,  cailed  fimplc,  primary,  or  mother  co- 
lours, from  the  mixture  of  which  all  other  colours  are 
fbroied  »  thefe  are  blue,  red,  )rellow,  brown,  and  black. 
Of  thefe  eolourtf  variottOy  mixed  and  combined,  ihcy 
form  the  following  eolourj,  panfy,  blue,  and  rcvl  ;  from  j 
the  mixture  of  blue  and  fcarlct  are  formed  amaranth,  ; 
violet,  and  panfy;  from  the  fame  mixture  of  blue,  crim- 
fon,  and  red,  are  formed  the  columbine  or  dove  colour, 
purple,  crimfen, amaranth,  panfy,  and  crimfon<vio1et. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  give  the  oamc 
crim(on  to  all  colours  made  of  cochineal. 

Oi  blue  and  red  madder  is  dyed  purple,  pepper  colour, 
tan  colour,  and  dry-rofe  colour. 

The  fame  blue,  with  red,  half  in  grain,  makes  ama- 
ranth, tan  colour,  and  dry-rofe  colour. 

Blue  and  half  red  crimfon  compofc  amaranth,  tin  co- 
lour, dry-rofe,  a  brown  panfy,  and  fun-brown. 

Blue  and  yellow  mixed  together  compofe  a  yellow- 
pcen,  fpring-grecn,  grafs-grecn,  laurel-green,  hrown- 
green,  dark-green ;  as  well  as  fea-grcen,  parrot-green, 
cabbage- green,  &c.  thefe  three  laft  colours  arc  to  be  lefs 
boiled  than  the  reft. 

This  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  to  green  there  isnoingre> 
dient  or  drug  in  nature  that  will  dye  it,  but  die fiuSs  aie 
dyed  turice,  ^rft  in  blue,  then  io  yellow. 

Blue  and  brown.  Thefe  two  colours  are  never  mixed 
alone,  but  with  the  addition  of  red,  either  of  madder  or 
cochineal,  they  form  fcveral  colours. 

Red  and  yellow.  All  the  lhadn  eompoftd  of  (hefe 
two  colours,  as  gold-ycUow>  aurora,  marygold,  orange, 
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fiacarat,  (mmt-tower,  flame  tolour,  lice,  are  made  wiiH 
yellow  and  red  of  madder  \  fcarlet  being  lefs  pmper  at 

well  as  too  dear. 

Red  and  brown.  Of  thefe  two  colours  are  formed  Cin- 
namon colour,  chcfout,  mufk,  beais-hai/,  and  even  pur« 
pie,  if  the  red  be  that  of  madder. 

Yillow  and  brown.  The  colours  formed  from  thefi? 
two  arc  all  the  fludcs  of  feuiUe-mort  and  hair  colours. 

But  this  may  be  taken  notice  of,  that  though  it  be  faid 
that  there  are  no  colours  or  lhades  made  from  fuch  and 
fuch  mixtures,  it  is  not  meant  chat  none  can  be  made* 
but  that  they  arc  more  eafily  foimed  from  «  mixture  of 

other  colours. 

Colour,  in  law,  is  a  probab'c  or  p!.(ufible  plea,  tho' 
really  falfe  in  itfelf,  and  only  calculated  to  draw  the  trial  of 
the  caufc  from  the  jury  to  the  judge. 

COLOURING,  among  pamtcrs,  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying and  Conducting  the  colours  of  a  pidlurc  ;  or  the 
miNturcs  of  light  and  Uiadows  formed  by  the  various  cO' 
lours  employed  in  painting. 

The  colouring  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  in  painting, 
which  art  is,  by  Mr.  Felibien,  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  def^nt  the  compofition,  and  the  colouring.  Sec  the 
article  Paikting. 

Though  the  colouring  ftrikcs  mod,  yet,  among  maf- 
ters,  it  always  eivcs  place  to  the  exa<Elnefs  of  the  aefign* 
Accoidiiw  to  M.  de  Piles,  the  word  colouring,  in  a  morO 
limited  (enfe,  is  chiefly  applicable  to  a  hillory- piece, 
fcarcc  at  all  to  landfcapes :  he  adds,  that  the  term  relates 
more  immediately  to  the  carnations  than  to  any  thing 
elfe.  The  colouring,  in  its  general  fenfe,  comprchetlw 
whatever  relates  to  the  nature  and  union  of  colours  % 
their  agreement  or  antipathy ;  how  to  ufe  them  to  ad- 
vantage in  light  and  fhaduw,  fo  as  to  fhcw  a  relievo  in 
the  figures,  and  a  finking  of  the  ground  ;  what  relates  to 
thcauiial  pcrfpcflive,  that  Is,  the  diminution  of  ct>louri 
b^  means  of  the  interpofuion  of  the  air  i  tbe  vartooa  ac- 
cidents and  circumftances  of  the  luminary,  and  ifte  me-> 
dium  ;  thcdift-rcnt  light  both  of  the  bodies  illuniin:ulng 
and  illuminuted;  the  rtflLclions, Ihadows,  and  diffcicnt 
views  with  rrr;.ird  to  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  or  the  ob- 
jedi  what  produces  ftrength,  boldnefs,  fweetnefs,  &e* 
in  paintings,  well  coloured ;  the  various  manners  of  co- 
louring, both  in  figures,  landfcapes.  Sec. 

The  (o'ffriSf  or  colourinj^,  is  different  from  colour;  the 
latter  renders  the  object  fL-nfibic  to  the  eye  ;  the  former  is 
that  by  which  the  painter  knows  how  to  imitate  the  co- 
lour of  all  natural  objcds,  by  a  judicbua  mixiuie  of  tbe 
firople  colours  upon  bis  pallet:  it  teaches  the  manner  in 
which  colours  are  to  be  uled  for  producing  thofe  fine 
f  ffeif^s  of  the  iWtfrfl  ebfcun^  light  and  fliaje,  which  add 
boidnefs  and  a  kind  of  relievo  to  the  hgures,  and  fbew 
the  remoter  objects  in  their  juft  light. 

For  the  effedls  of  colours,  painters  regard  either  the 
union  or  the  oeconomy:  with  refpeft  to  the  firft,  care 
j  mud  be  taken  that  they  be  faid  fo  as  to  be  fweetly  united 
under  the  biifkncfs  of  fome  principal  one  ;  that  they  par- 
ticipate of  the  prevailing  light  of  the  piece  ;  and  that 
they  partake  of  each  other  by  the  communication  of  light 
and  the  help  of  reflexion. 

Tr-  th?  ceconomy  in  fnan.Tging  their  degrees,  regard  is 
to  be  liad  to  the  contrail  or  oppofition  iiUtf  vcning  in  the 
union  of  the  colours ;  and  by  a  fweet  interruption,  the 
brirknefs,  which  otherwife  fades  and  palls,  may  be  raifcd 
to  the  harmonv  which  makes  the  variety  of  colours  agree; 
fupplying  and  fufiainin?  the  weaknels  of  fome  by  the 
ftrength  of  othera  ;  ncg^fciSling  fome  places  on  purpofe  to 
fervc  as  a  bafij  or  rcpofe  to  the  fight ;  and  to  enhance 
thofe  which  are  to  prevail  throughout  the  piece.  As  to 
the  degradation,  where,  the  better  to  proportion  the  co- 
lours that  fall  behind,  fome  of  the  fame  kind  are  to  1  1- 
preferved  in  their  purity,  as  a  ft.indard  fur  thofe  caf:it«r 
afar  off,  to  be  compared  by,  in  order  to  juftify  the  dimi- 
nution ;  regard  being  always  bad  to  the  quality  of  the 
air,  which,  when  loaded  with  vapours,  weakens  the  co- 
lours more  than  when  clear :  to  the  fituatinn  of  tli  -  ca 
lours,  where  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  punil^  .;j;d 
ftrongefl  be  placed  before,  or  in  the  front  of  the  piece  ; 
and  that,  by  their  force,  the  compound  one»,  which  arc 
to  appear  at  a  diftance,  be  kept  back,  particularly  tbe 
glazed  €oiMn»  to  be  ufed  in  the  iitft  nnltt  laftly,  regard 
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Iruft  be  bad  to  the  cxprifTK^n  of  tbc  fubjecl,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  matters  or  fturts,  wheihcr  fliining  or  dull, 
opjique  or  tranfparent,  polilhcd  or  rough. 

Cci-ov  R I  NO  and  mo»- coUuring  Drugs.  Into  thcfc  dyers 
diftinyuifh  their  ingrct^it-nts :  the  ftrii  are  applicative,  and 
communicatt  their  colours  to  the  matters  bnilnl  in  them, 
orpaflk  d  through  them,  aswuad,  fcarU-t  grain,  cochineal, 
indigo,  madder,  turmeric*  &C. 

1  he  fecoiid  fcrve  to  prepare  and  dirpofe  the  ftuifs  and 
other  matters,  and  lO  extrad  the  eototir  tMit  of  the  co- 
louring ingredients ;  as  alum,  fait  or  cryftal  of  tartar, 
arfcr.ic,  r< algal,  f.ilt-pctre,  common  lalt,  fai  ammoniac, 
fal  gcmmr,  a^^ric,  fpirit  of  wilW,  biail|  peaS-fiour, 
wheat,  ftarch,  lime,  and  afljes. 

COLT,  in  zoology,  the  fame  with  foal,  being  the 
young  of  the  borfc-k.nd.    Sec  Foal. 

Colt-Evil,  among  farriers,  a  fwclling  of  tbc  yard 
and  rods,  incident  bnth  to  ft<wd  horfcs  and  geldings; 
for  which,  after  wafting  the  part  with  luite^warm  vine- 
gar, it  is  ufual  to  an&int  them  with  juice  of  rue,  mixed 
with  honey,  and  bf>iled  in  hrr-'^  gnaJbi  adding  bay< leaves 
and  the  pow  'er  of  fcnu^ictk, 

Colt's  Foot,  in  botany,  the  Eflglifh  name  of  the 
Cuffilapo.    See  TussiLACo. 

COLTiE,  a  term  ufed  by  timber-merchants  for  a  dc- 
fc&,  or  blcmifh,  in  fotne  «f  the  annular  Circle)  of  a  tree, 
v/hcreViv  its  value  is  much  diminifhed. 

COLLI  BRINUM  Lignvm,  fnalce-wood>  See  Nux 
Vomica. 

COLUMn.\,  pigeon.    See  Pigeon. 

C(  ''I.U.MBINI^,  Jjnilf^ia,  in  botany.  See  the  article 

AqI  ILKCIA. 

Lon  MEiNE  CthuTy  or  dove-colour,  among  paint- 
ers, denotes  a  kind  of  violet. 

COLUMBUS,  or  Ctngrf^^at'nn  cf  St.  CoLi' lu  s,  a 
fbcictjr  of  regular  canons,  who  formerly  had  an  hundred 
abbie«  or  monafteries  in  the  Britith  ifland*. 

COLUMN,  in  architecture,  a  round  pillar,  made  to 
fupport  and  adorn  a  building,  and  compolied  of  a  bafc,  a 
ihaft,  and  a  capit  d.  As  every  fulcrum  ia  lb  much  the 
more  pcrfeA,  as  it  is  firm,  or  carries  the  appearance  of 
lirmners ;  hence  all  columns  ought  to  have  their  bafe 
broader  th.in  thcmftjvcs.    Sec  the  article  BasF. 

And  as  a  cylinder  and  a  quadrangular  prifm  arc  more 
eafily  removed  out  of  their  [I'  l'  r  than  a  truncated  cone, 
or  a  pyramid  on  the  fame  bafe,  and  of  the  fame  altitude, 
the  figure  of  columns  ought  not  to  be  cylindrical,  but 
grow  Icfs  and  lefs,  like  a  tnmratcd  cone.  A-jiii,  a 
Columns  are  more  firm  if  their  tlumt  tci  br.urs  a  grtutcr 
proportion  t<»  their  height  than  if  it  bore  a  Icfs,  the 
greater  ratio  ii  to  be  cholcn  where  a  large  weight  is  to  be 
utflained ;  and  lefs,  where  a  fmall  wei^t  is  to  be  fup- 
p:/rted.  F-.in'i  r,  .1-  tlu  iJifi^Ti  of  a  column  is  T.~>  fupport 
3  wc-^ht,  u  uiuil  ii^v.r  It:  fu.  pofed  without  »:i  tni.ibla- 
turc. 

Columns  arc  different  in  the  different  orders  of  archi- 
te£lurr,  and  may  be  conlidcred  with  regard  to  their  mat- 
ter, ronilruiflirn,  form,  difpofition, and  ufe.  Withrcfped 
to  the  Order,  luve 

7';//[;j':  CcLiMS,  that  which  has  fcven  diameters  in 
bc:i;ht,  and  is  the  fboricil  and  moft  fimple  of  ail  the  co- 
lumns  Sc;  riatc  XLIM.  and  the  article  Tuscan  (hdtr. 

\x^  diminution  is  one  fourth  \  that  is,  the  diameter  at 
top  is  thres  fourths  of  the  diameter  joft  above  the  bafe. 

Doik  CtiLUiMS  h  is  eight  diameters  in  height,  and  its 
capital  and  bafc  more  inrii  hed  with  mouldings  than  the 
Tufenn.  It  din.inifbfs  one  filih  part  of  the  diameter  at 
the  bafe.  Sec  IMate  XLIII-  and  the  article  Doric. 

hutic  CotUMN  has  nine  diameters  in  height,  and  differs 
from  the  oihrrs  by  the  volutes  in  its  capital,  and  by  its 
bafe.  See  Plate  XLIII.  and  the  article  Ionic. 
,  Ccrinthian  CoLi  MV,  the  richeft  and  moft  delicate  of 
all,  has  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  its  capital  adorned 
with  two  rows  of  leaves  with  caulicoles,  from  whence 
fpring  fmall  volutes.  It  diinin  flirs  nnrffvfnth  ^uirt  of  the 
diameter.  See  PliteXLIII.  iind  the  aiciclc  CuiUNTtii  AS. 

Czmfefiit  CoLt.MV  h:i.s  Irkcwifc  ten  ili.oiRUri  in 
height,  and  two  rows  of  leaves  in  its  capital,  with  an- 
gular volutes  like  the  Ionic.   It  diminiHies  one  ei|?h(h 
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Tt  rn.Tv      oIm'tvcJ,  thatdifnrcnt  aurhnri  di(RnJ 
heights  and  proportions  to  columns  of  the  fame  onwT 
and  that  frequently  the  fame  author  takes  the  liberty  ' 
difpcnfing  with  bis  own  rules ;  but  the  heights 
proportions  exhibited  above  are  a  mean  between  th«  . 
trcmes  of  all  the  reft. 

Columns  tt-r/A  rtgard  ta  thtir  AJatttty  vt : 
Fu^lt  Colu.mn  comprehends  not  only  cdlumiH  of 
various  metals,  and  other  fufiblc  matter,  as  glaf.  x 
but  alfo  thole  rf  fiooe,  faid  to  be  caft,  the  (ecm 
wliich  fome  bdkve  to  hiw  ben  knotm  10  4e  J. 

cicnfs, 

Hydraul'u  CoLUMN,  that  whofe  fliafts  appear  to  be  of 
cryllal  j  being  formed  by  »  number  of  little  threads  of 
water,  f^illmg  from  holet  made  in  a  girt  of  metal  a 

equal  dift.inccs,  by  means  of  a  pipe  mounting  throigk 
the  niulvllc  of  it.  It  alfo  denotes  *  column  from  «fa^ 
top  proceeds  a  jtt  d'eau,  to  which  the  capital  fervcsat^ 
bafon,  whence  the  water  dcfceoda  by  a  litde  pipe,  wbldk 
turns  fpirallv  round  the  flufc. 

Mtmjiiid  Column-,  that  made  by  impaflation  of  grai^ 
and  flints  of  divers  colours,  bound  together  wjthaee 
mcnt. 

//W  Column,  that  whofe  fluft  is  formed  of  a  lar» 
jet  d'eau,  which  fpouting  out  water  violcmly  from  the 
bafe,  drives  it  within  the  tambour  of  the  capiul,  which  is 
hollow,  and  in  falling  down  it  rcfembles  a  column  of  li« 
quid  cryflal. 

Columns,  wtth  regard  to  thtir  CanJlruBitn. 

CabUd  or  Rudtnttd  Column,  that  having  proitamrj 
in  form  of  cables,  in  the  naked  of  the  fbaft,  tiih  cable 
having  an  effed  oppofite  to  that  of  a  flutjng,  and  iccom- 
panied  with  a  little       on  car  h  fide. 

Cthffal  Culumn,  one  of  lo  large  a  fixe  as  not  toCMir 
any  ordinance  of  architecture,  but  defigncd  to  be  vhnh 
folitary  in  the  middle  of  a  fguare,  &c.  Siidl  it  dM  To^ 
column. 

Cir  Jhti:  CoLUMV,  that  adorned  with  foliage?,  tunrd 
fp. rally  round  the  fliaft,  or  in  form  of  aowos  and 
feftoons:  they  are  vciy  proper  for  decontioosef  ibta. 
tres. 

Dimntfird  CotVMW,  that  which  hu  no  fwilling, 

bu:  ht\;in>.  to  taper  from  the  bafe.  in  imiution  of  trees. 

(^crv.nudid  Column,  that  whofe  (haft  is  formed  of 
three  rirr.il.fr  and  equal  fides  Of  ribe  of  ftone,  fitted  withia 
one  another,  and  fafteocd  at  bottom  with  imp  piai,  aaJ 
at  top  with  cramp-irons:  It  ought  to  be  fluted,  that  the 
joints  maybe  Iif^  difccrrKlIt. 

Column  ej  'J.mrj,  that  made  oi  Arong  timber-boarJs 
joined  together :  it  is  hollow,  turrwd  in  the  lathe,  and 
ufually  fluted  :  fuch  are  the  coluoina  of  m&  altar- 
pieces. 

Column  «/  Maftrsry  is  made  of  mrnh  ftorif,  wfll  bid 
and  covered  with  placer ;  or  of  bntka,  iaid  uianguiir- 
wife,  and  co^cicil  with  llucco. 

Column  «/  TamiMurt^  or  Bands^  that  whofe  duiit  is 
formed  of  (evcral  courfcs  of  (lone,  or  blocks  of  anfUt, 
lefs  high  than  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

CoLi?MN  i»  Trufuhnm,  or  P/V.vj,  confifls  of  two, 
three,  or  four  pieces  of  ftone  or  metal,  d  Ifcnrg  Ircai 
the  tambours,  as  being  higher  than  the  diamrf^  of  the 
column.  « 

CotUMNa        rqi/trdu  titir  Ftrm,  are  : 

flttud  Columns,  called  alfo  channelled  and  ftiistri 
columns,  thofc  whofe  fliafts  are  adorned  with  .<:atr5  «f 
channeilings,  cither  from  top  to  bottom,  or  oniy  two 
thirds  of  their  heights 

GMhit  Column,  a  imind  pillar,  either  too  {honktia 
bulk,  or  too  flendcr  for  its  height,  having  iboctimes 
f.vemv  d'.iiactcrs,  without  cither  diminution  or  fwcl'Lif, 
conicijucntly  dtii'cring  widciy  from  the  proportions  ci  tr.c 
antique. 

Htrmetk  Column,  a  kind  of  pilafter,  to  manner  of  1 
terme,  having  the  head  of  a  man  in  lieu  of  a  capiial.  It 

i  .  fo  exiled  bceaufe  the  ancients  placed  OH  the  top  offtck 

L.<Iiimns  tlie  head  oi  .Mercury. 

A/.ij/'rjc  C..li',\:n,  one  too  fiiort  for  the  order,  the 
capital  of  which  it  bears :  it  likewife  comprehends 
Tiifcan  and  Rnftie  odumns. 

Qviil  CoLTMN-,  that  whofe  Tnafc  has  a  flatnefi,  ilS 
plan  being  made  uvai,  to  redycc  the  projc^ure. 
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jlttic  Column,  according  to  PIfay,  »  la  infulMed 
piUfter,  hivuig  tour  equal  faces,  aii4  of  A*  higheft  pio- 

'"gwmW  Commit  we  Cfc^fe  engriYed  in  the  four 
corner!  of*  IqinK  pillar,  to  fHffort  four  fpnnga  of  an 

CsupUiCotmMtf  thofe  difpoM  two  and  two,  foai 
almoft  to  touch  cacb  «her  at  Adr  baft*  and  capital*. 

DniMOc*im»»t  oo*  coltimn Joiawd  witii  another  m 
6ich  a  manner  that  tbe  two  lhafn  penctme  each  other 
with  a  third  of  their  diameter.  «  • 

Engagtd  Cqwus,  that  wliich  enina  inawul  with 
one  third  or  oob  firaith  of  its  diameter, 

Gt^«Anf  CoMWii,  tbo&  placed  on  the  fisie  iKdcOal 
or  ftKk,  either  bf  difte  and  Am.  or  fc«r  and  fmtr. 

h^JM  Cei.1iMii»  one  ftanding  free  lod  detiched 
from  every  other  bod]r. 

*  jMMto  COMMKS,  a  name  given  by  >  itruviui  to  tne 
Xim  columni  ia  the  middle  of  a  porch,  which  have  thar 
jntercolumnktioa  larger  than  the  reft.  The  term  may 
alfo  be  applied  to  the  middle  row  of  columns  m  a  ffon- 
tifpiccc  idorned  with  three  orders. 

J^OkMCutL-MS-,  that  whofc  (haft  enien  with  hilf  its 
into  a  wall,  hollowed  out  for  its  reception  with 
kinlaaop^leltolheprojeaure  of  the  lore. 

4^LirMMa,«^i  Ttiaritt  ihnr  Lff,  are  cither,  ill,  AHto- 
DOmkai  colutnns,  fuch  as  that  at  Pat  it,  eieaed  for  allro- 
nofflicalohiervation*.  2. Chronologicil  column.  3.  Fu- 
actal  eoltamn*  which  generally  bears  an  urn,  sn.l  has  m 
lhaft  0»etlpiead  with  ^'mbols  of  grief  and  lit  ::ri!- iia 
litr:  4.  Gnomonic  column,  a  cylinder,  upon  «  l,a  "  the 
hmir  of  the  day  U  reprefemed  by  the  ihadow  <.i  a  ilv  ..  ; 
ofthefedwieareiwoltind*}  in  the  onctheltvl^;  istixt  J, 
•ltd  the  hoorJioea  art  no  more  than  the  pri  jLaiDn  oi  a 
vertical  dial  upon  a  cylindrical  furfacc  ;  in  tdc  other  tSie 
tty\e  is  moveable,  and  the  hour-lines  are  drawn  to  the 
difTcrent  heic^ti  the  fun  in  the  difi'erent  feafons^thc 
«»»r    c.  HilUincii '.olumn,  that whofeflwltia adorned 


z  I    I  n- 

in  honour 


particular  country,  or  lome  memorable  action. 

umphal  column,  that  creiled  by  the  aniirnts  — 

of  an  hero  ;  the  joints  of  the  ftones  or  courf»»  of  which 
were  covered  with  as  many  crowns  as  he  hii  mud:-  ni-li- 
tary  expeditions.    22.  Zoophoric  column,  a  kind  of 
liatuary  column,  bcarin;;  the  figtJteof  fome  minimal, 
Sunegreply  1/ a  CoLUMK.    See  the  aiticle  ScENO- 

ORAPIIY. 

ColU.MK,  amonj;  printers,  is  half  s  p- ?;e,  when  the 
pa|;c  is  divided  into  two  parts  I :>'m       i>  h  torn. 

Coil'MS,  in  the  military  art,  a  Ihh-  ilccv  hleot  troops 
or  baggage. 

The  firft  and  fecond  lines  of  an  army,  as  ihry  a:e  en- 
camped, make  generally  two  columns  on  a  mJr-  H,  filing 
oft"  either  to  the  nght  or  left  :  fometimci  the  army 
marches  in  four,  fix,  or  eight  columns,  according  .is  liic 
ground  will  allow;  :u'.d  each  column  is  led  by  *  gciicial 
officer. 

COLL'MKA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  different 
parts  :  thus  ihc  eelbmna  naji  is  the  lowrll  jnd  flcfhy  part 
of  the  noie,  which  form*  a  part  of  th«-  Icptum  ;  and  the 
nlumna  ir„  it  ibe  &me  with  the  owla    See  SmuM 

and  Uvula.  . 

Thcro  utnn^-  cordis  are  fmall, long,  and  r;-n:i'l  V.ihj 
piodu^llon?  in  the  ventricles  of  the  hcirt.    Sec  ilEART. 

COLURtS,  in  aflrononiy  and  gco-rjphy,  two  great 
circles  fuppofed  to  inuidct  each  otlut  .u  i  ght  ai.glcs, 
in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  to  pal  v  thr<  ugh  the  foU 
{i;t'il  anil  rqsiinodi,!)  points  of  the  nl'ptic. 

I  h.i!  vihich  (i.ilIV~  through  tlu-  ! v. ■  -  tquiroilial  pointi 
i-  cailtii  the  ui'iitii  oil,  !  coiute,  and  ceeirmims  the  '•qui- 
tsoxcs  ;  and  iUc  t  chrrr,  which  paflcs  through  thr  ptdes  of 
•Jie  ecliptic,  ii  called  the  folftitial  dilute,  hccaufc  it  de- 
termines the  foUlices.    ."^ic  1  tijUNox  and  SuLSTii  r. 

COMA,  or  Coma  Vji.a,  a  pi etet natural  pro(t-.lity 
to  deep,  «'hrn,  u<n  1 1 l.-K'ls, 
or,  if  he  does,  awaltti  irnm« 

TUi»  difofder  il  always  r,;7--i'KTV.;i,,  w.U-::<.f  ;.i;rr-ds 


IL,  a  pietetnatural  projC'.iiiy 
5,  the  patient  d«»  n«[|M|Jj2ecJ  bv  G( 
iiediatcly,  withdu;  any  m«r.  ^ 
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^lnm  tfirough  the  nofr,  and  ftinraltte  die  nervM  :  altd 
when  a  vifcid  phlegm  ofTcnds  the  ftomach,  vomits  are 
ji(cfu\y  with  powder  of  fquills,  or  emetic  tartar,  with  a 
laxative  potion.  In  a  fxnguine  coma  fomnolentum,  when 
the  blooa  cireiilatet  flowlj,  or  Akgnam  in  the  hnd,  as 
ki  hjrpochondriac  and  icorbatic  eaTes,  ill  hot  fpiritdous 
Tcmcjirs  are  as  bad  as  potfon  ;  but  bleeding,  clyfters, 
^ntie  Uxactvcs,  cooling  and  acrvous  powders,  are  ufe- 

CoMA  Beunicbs,  Btveoke't  htitt  in  aftroaomy,  a 
confteltatiott  in  lAie  nonhem  hemirphere,  compofed  of 

fcrs  near  the  I  on's  tail. 

This  conlkllaiion  cnnfifts  of  three  iUfs,  according  tu 
Ptolomy  ;  of  thirteen,  according  tO  T^cIM)  )  WMl«fn»r- 
ty,  in  the  Briunnic  Caiatogue. 

COMB,  ao  inftnimcnc  to  clean,  untangle,  and  drefs 
flax,  wcjoI,  hair,  Jcc. 

Combs  for  wool  arc  prohjbit.J  tu  be  icnportcd  into 
Britain. 

Comb  i»  alfo  the  creik,  or  ted  BcAiy  toft,  growing 
apon  acoek'tbead. 

Lad^f'i  CuMR,  or  Venus's  comb,  in  botany,  tbefaaoe 
with  the  fcandix.    Set!  the  article  ScANBfX. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfc,  denotes  an  engage- 
ment, or  a  dUFerencc  decided  by  wiy  of  arras. 

Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  w^is  a  formal  trial  of 
feme  doubtful  caufe  or  quarrel  by  the  fwords  or  battons 
©f  two  champions.  This  form  of  proceeding  was  very 
frequent,  not  only  in  criniiiij!,  hut  in  civil,  caulcs  ;  be- 
ing builcon  a  prtrfuniption  thut  (loJ  would  never  grant 
ihc  viflory  but  to  him  who  haJ  the  beft  right.  Thelaft 
tt-ial  of  this  kind  in  £flelaiMi,  was  between  Donald  lord 
llay,  appellant,  and  Dkvid  Ramfay,  £/q.  defendant ; 
when,  alter  many  fofBialitieiy  die  matter  trai  referred  to 
the  king's  plealure. 

COMB  AT  ANT,  in  heraMff,  »tem  for  two  beafts, 
at  lioni,  &c>  borne  in  »  coat  of  arma^  m  a  fighti^  pof- 
nre,  with  dielr  feres  to  each  other. 

COMBINATION  Is  property  urxferftood  of  .m  afTcm- 
blage of  Cevcral things  bytvvoandtwo;  but ismoreparticu 
?ar^  ufcd  in  mathematics,  to  denote  the  variation  or  al- 
temattoo  of  any  number  of  quaiuities,  letter*,  founda,  or 
tfie  fike,  m  alt  the  diflcreat  mannera  pofllble. 

P.  Merfennc  gives  us  the  combiatnoiM  of  n!l  the  notes 
and  founds  in  mufic,  as  far  as  64}  the  Il.ui  whereof 
amounts  to  90  fipurts,  or  :i!aces. 

The  number  ot  poiTible  combinations  of  the  24  letters 
of  die  alphabet,  taken  firil  two  by  two,  then  three  by 
three,  &c.  according  to  Mr.  Frcflct's  ciiculatian^aaiOUIlt 
to  i3^i7«4-a8887J529Q9425i 2S4934022C0. 

F.  I  ruchet,  in  the  jVlcmoirs  cvf  the  French  Academy, 
Ihews,  that  two  fquare  pieces,  each  divided  diagonally 
intotw»C0loai>a,imyi>e  arranged  and  combined  fixt)' -four 
different  ways,  fe  a*  te  form  fo  many  different  kinds  of 
chequer- work  }  which  appears  very  furprifmg  when  we 
conhder  thalinwktteitvor  ^nxea,  can  only  be  combined 
twice. 

Problem  i.  Any  number  of  quantities  being  given,  to 
gethcr  with  ibe  nimber  m  each  combinacioa,  to  find  the 
number  of  combination*. 

One  quantity,  we  obfcrvc,  admits  of  no  combination  , 
two,  a  and  o*  one  •,  of  three,  a  ^  r,  there  arc  tlircc 
combinations,  viz.  ai,  ae,kt;  of  four,  fix,  ai,  a  ht, 
rndt^dftdi  of  five,  ten,  « ^,  «r,  h r» kdfcd^  at^  itt 
tt,  d*i  whence  it  appear*  that  the  nomber  of  combina- 
tions proceed  as  I,  3,  6,  IC,  15,  &c.  wherein,  if  we  have 
n  for  the  number  ol  terms  or  uuantities  to  be  combined, 

we  fhall  have  —  x   ^  for  Jl  liie  different  pairs  that 

1  / 

can  be  taken  in  the  number  of  quantities  n.  If  the 
ffiopoled  combimeieae  aae  eo  be  uken  three  by  thice, 

'^X'^will  ejtpreft  the  aunhcr  of  conbiaa* 

tioof  fougiht :  but  if  they  are  to  be  taken  by  fours, 


n    n—i    »— a  u— 
—  X  X— x  — 
I      a      3  4 


will  be  the  anfwery  and  ani- 
veifidJy,  if  >  be  pat  fiy  the  number  of  ijuentitiet  fo  be 

5 


nkeneachdne,  tlienwil)  ^  x  — -  x  — ^  x  ^ 

1*34 
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Uc.  continued  to  p  terms,  rcpreftnt  the  nwaber  of  ctinv 

^inations  of  ^  thin[;b  in  «. 

Example.  Let  the  number  of  quantities  to  be  com- 
bined be  8,  and  4  the  number  of  them  to  be  taken ;  then 
by  expounding  m  by  8,  and  ^  by  4,  we  fliall  have  Sx^X 
3  X I ,  or  70,  for  the  number  or  coaibinaiiont  le^uind. 

1  he  number  of  all  the  pofllble  combinatiunj, beginning 
from  the  combii-.at.oni  ot  cveiy  Cmu,  wiil,  by  writing  fuc- 

cclSvely  fof  p  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  Stc.  be  + 

n  n—i  »— 2  n  m—i  n~x  n—%  ^  .... 
I  z  312  3  4 
well  known  to  be  the  fum  of  the  uncix?  of  the  binomial 
I  4- 1,  raifed  to  the  n  power,  and  abridged  of  the  exponent 
of  tbe  power  itocicafed  by  aaity  »-f  ii  therefore  the 
number  of  all  the  pofiblbooabioation*  wiS  becaprcfled 
by  a*— If— I. 

Problem  :>.  .Any  number  of  quantities  l>eing  given, 
to  find  the  number  of  cban^  and  alterations  wbkb 
thofc  quantities,  ambiaad  in  aU  diemannert  poffible^ean 
undergo. 

Suppofe  two  quantities,  a  and  h  ;  their  variations  will 
be  a  :  confequtntlv  as  ( .;  h  f  tl  jfe  may  be  combined, 
even  with  itfcif,  to  (hefe  there  mull  be  added  two  variatioM. 
l*he  whole  aitmber,  therefore,  will  be  a4-a=4.  If 
there  were  three  quantities,  and  the  expcment  of  the  va- 
riation were  3,tbe  eombinatfon  wil^bc  3,ami  the  changes 
9  ;  to  which  if  the  three  combinations  of  each  quantity 
with  iti'cU,  aa^  bb^  rr,  be  added,  we  ihall  have  the  num- 
berof  changn  3-|-3+^=:9i>  In  like  manner  it  is  evi- 
dent,  if  the  given  qimtiriea  were  4,  and  the  exponent  2, 
the  ntmber  of  changes  would  be  16;  if  5,  35,  &c.  anc, 
in  general,  if  11, 

buppoic  the  qu  inticies  3,  and  the  exponent  of  variati- 
on the  number  of  changes  bfound  27=3'-{  Vxz.cao, 
aahfObat  «iA,#«r,  ata^  eaa,  abe,  bac,  tea,  aeh, 
caby  tbtty  mttt  ctK,  tea,  bba,  bab,  bbb^  bbe,  ebb,  be  by 
L  l-,  cbc,  ccb,  etc. 

After  the  fame  manner  it  will  appear,  that  if  the  quan- 
tities were  4,  and  the  exponent  3,  the  number  of  change* 
would  be  64=4*^:  'O  general,  if  tbe  number  of 
quanliries  be  and  the  exponent  3,  tbe  number  ef 
changes  will  be  n*.  By  thus  proceec?ing,  it  will  be  found, 
that  ff  the  number  of  quaiuities  be  »,  and  the  exponent 
«,  the  number  ofchanges  wiU  be«r";  wherefore,  if  all  the 
antecedent!  be  added,'  where  the  exponent  ia  lc£i,  tbe 
number  of  pofible  changes  will  be  found  m-^w^t-^. 

•+i^J  +  >i"— 4  +  Jl"— S  +  M"— 6,  SfC.  till  nt  !rn^, 
die  number  fubtraficd  from  n  leaves  1,  b^nu  c  the  be- 
gi'nnini;  is  from  fingle  quantities  taken  once. 

Since  then  tbe  number  of  poffible  changes  is  in  a  geo- 
metricd  pwgreBon,  wboTe  mft  tenn  is  a^  the  greaiefi 

n*,  and Iba ratio  »,  it  follows dttt  will  ezpre& 

the  number  of  pofible  changes^  Suppofe  v.  gr.  »=4,  then 


1         '  — 


11  be  equal  fo  340.    Suppofe,  again,  «  — 24, 

ihc  number  of  pofible  changes  will  be  139172428888-2 
52999425 12849340210a  In  fo  many  various  manners, 
therefore^  n«qt  the  34  letters  of  the  alfihabeK  be  ntiei 
and  combinedF  amou  themftlves.  - 

COMBINATORY,  in  pcreraT,  denotes  fomethias 
belonging  10  combination.   See  the  preceding  article. 

CuMB[NAToa.Y  Di/HJlatuny  a  method  of  reifying 
fpints,  much  pndi|ed  by  diRillcrs,  tm  diftiUine  ievutu 
ingredients  along-wtth  the  fpirits ;  fuchaicai  canneGdis* 
und  fpirit!,  and  other  falinc  bo<f;es  capable  of  giving  the 
(pirits  a  good  flavouv.  I  bis  method  is  condemned  by 
Dr.  . ,  Lxcaufc  thefe  ingredients  mix  themfelves  (o 
imi||atciy  with  tbe  fpirits,  as  not  to  be  eafily  feparated 
again:  hence,  inllcad  of  re£kifying  or  improving,  they 
prevent  the  true  and  genuine  tafte  of  the  fpirits. 

COMBUST,  an  appellation  given  to  a  planet  wh  *ii 
in  conjuniflion  with,  or  not  diftant  above  eight  decrees 
and  thirty  minutes  from,  the  fun  :  (bme  teftrain  the  tenn 
combufl  to  the  diftance  of  half  their  difle. 

COMEDY,  it  a  Ibct  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gire» 
a  view  of  common  and  private  lilc,  recommends  virtue, 
ani  exptdb  the  vicct  and  Mlietof  mankind  in  an  hu- 
i 
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inorous  and  m<;ry  w:-v.  Scaliger  defines  cnh.al:  a  dra- 
BUtic  poem,  rcprci'cntin^  the  bufinefs  of  life,  whofe 
event  is  foimaaw  and  ftill  familiar.  VoiTius  dciwes  it 
a  dramatic  poem,  copying  the  afiioiu  of  the  principal 
citizens  and  common  people  M  a  fiuniliar  ftylc,  and 
jiot  without  minh  and  raillery. 

Critics  arc  much  divided  about  the  nature  of  comedy  [ 
AriOodc  calls  it  an  imitation  of  the  worft,  or  rather,  of 


Sbe  JowdL  daft  of  perfoos,  by  way  of  ridicule.  Mr.  of  any  inclination  to.  the  ecliptic  whatever :  and  the  cc* 
C«m«)Ie  finda  fault  with  this,  and  maintaini,  that  the  centnclty  of  dieir  orVits  i*  fo  very  great,  diacfomeortlie 


aflioiis  of  kings  thcmftlves  may  enter  comedy,  nrf.vi  led 
they  be  fuch  as  arc  not  very  mornentous,  uii«it;cinltd 
witn  any  confiJcrablc  danger.  Mr.  Congreve  (ccm^ 
pretty  much  of  the  fame  fcntiment :  but  Mr.  Dacier  is 
of  a  contrary  opinion  :  he  maintains,  that  comedy  allows 
of  nothing  gr^vc  or  furious,  unlefs  it  be  turned  to  ridi- 
cule ;  anJ  that  raillery  *nd  ridicule  are  its  only  proper 
and  genuine  marks.  Thus  difilrcnt  are  critics  on  the 
nature  of  comedy  :  nor  are  they  better  agreed  concern- 
ing the  charactcrj  (lie  which  diflinguifhes  it  from  tragedy. 
Some  diAinguifh  it  by  the  lownefiiof  the  fubjed}  others 
by  the  ridiculous  light  it  it  ftt  in.  According  to  P. 
Boflu,  comrdy  differs  from  tragedy  in  ihis,  that  the  comic 
writer  invents  both  the  names  of  his  pcriuas,  and  the 
«£Hon  which  he  prefents ;  whereas  the  tragic-writers  in- 
vent only  tiM  latter}  the  fotncr  tb^  are  to  take  from 
Idftory. 

Comedy  has  parts  of  quality  and  parts  of  quantity, 
pf  the  lirft  kind  there  arc  four  clTcnti*],  the  fable,  thc- 
ainnent  the  fentiments,  and  the  diction  to  which 
two  are  added,  which  only  relate  to  the  reprefentation, 
viz.  tlie  mufie  and  decoration.  See  Vamm,  Manners, 
'&c. 

The  parts  of  quant. rir  arc  alfo  four.  I.  The  entrance, 
a.  The  worlcing  up  (  i  :hi  plot.  The  full  growth  ot 
the  plott  or  the  counter-turn.  4.  The  difcovery,  or  un- 
nmting  of  the  plot.  Thck-  in  the  language  of  the  an- 
IdentSf  are  called  the  protafis,  epitafis,  cataftalii,  and 
cataftrophe.  See  the  articles  Protasis,  Epitasis, 
Act,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  various  revolutions  comedy  has 
undergone,  it  is  commonly  diftinguifljcd  into  three 
JUodi)  vis.  the  ancient,  the  middle,  and  the  new.  'I  be 
ancient  eomedy  was  AaTp,  fiitiiieal,  and  extremely  abu- 

five;  even  men  of  the  full  rank,  if  they  were  fulpeded  of 
any  criming  behaviour,  whether  the  fads  were  true  or 
falfe,  were  brought  upon  the  ftagc  without  any  difguife, 
caU«4  by  their  own  namea,  and  ufed  as  feverely  as  poifi- 
ble.  Inus  in  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  Anftophann 
bring?  Socr.itcs  in  by  name.  Indeed  this  liberty  of 
abufe  was  allowed  chiefly  to  the  chorus,  and  was  moft 
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COMET,  in  iftronolny,  an  opaque,  fphericalj  ini 
folid  body  like  the  planets ;  and  like  them  performs  its 
revolutions  about  the  fun  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  which  had 
the  fun  in  one  of  iU  foci.  The  particulars  in  which 
comets  differ  from  the  planets  alv^  d»t  they  movd 
in  various  dirt^^ioiis,  fome  the  fame  way  with  the 
piancts,  others  the  contrary  ;  neither  ire  their  motions 
confined  within    the   zodiac,  their  orbits  admitting 


comets  perform  the  ^^rr  n^l^  part  of  their  motion  almoft  in 
right-lines,  tending  ui  tucir  approach  to  the  fun  aim  oft 
diretilly  towards  it,  after  which  th-.-y  pals  by  it,  and  when 
they  leave  it,  move  off  aeain  nearly  in  a  right  line*  till 
they  are  out  of  fight,  ai  if  ihejr  were  haftaiing  back  to 
the  fixed  ibrs,  and  retnra  not  tiU  after  a  period  of  ouuif 
years. 

The  ancient  Egyptinns  and  Csldcans,  (according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus)  by  a  long  courfc  of  obfervations,  were 
able  to  predid  the  apparitions  of  COmetS.  But  fince  they 
are  alfo  fa  id,  by  help  of  the  fame  arts,  to  have  foretold 
the  happening  of  earthquakes  and  temp^fls,  it  is  certain 
their  knowkdjio  in  thefc  nuittrs  was  raihcr  the  refult  of 
meer  alirolugiul  tiilculatioii  than  ol  anv  allronomical 
theory  of  the  celeftial  notions.  And  the  Greeks,  who 
were  the  conquerors  of  both  thefe  people  fcarat  found 
any  other  fort  of  learning  anrangft  them  than  this:  To 
that  it  is  to  the  Greeks  thcmrdves  as  the  inventors  (and 
i-fpecially  the  great  Hippanhus)  ihat  wc  owe  this  aliro- 
nomy,  wh  cti  is  now  lo  much  improved  :  but  yet,  amongft 
chcic,  the  opinion  ot  Atiflotle  (who  would  have  comcta 
to  be  nothing  elfe  than  lublunary  vapours,  or  airy  me^ 
teors)  prevailed  fo  fat,  that  this  inoft  difficult  part  of  the 
aftronomical  fcience  lay  altogether  ncgleded  ;  for  no  onO 
though:  it  worth  while  to  uke  notice  of,  or  write  about, 
the  wandering  uncertain  motions  of  what  they  eflecmed 
vapours  floating  in  the  aedicr  :  whence  it  came  to  pa6| 
that  nothing  certain,  ooncemint  tbc  notions  of  coowti^ 
can  be  found  tranfmitted  from  them  to  usi 

But  Seneca,  the  philofophcr,  having  confidcred  the 
phsenomena  of  two  remarkable  comets  of  his  time,  made 
no  fcruplc  to  place  them  amongft  the  celeftial  bodies, 
believing,  them  to  be  lUrs  of  equal  duration  with  the 
world.  He  indeed  owns  their  motions  were  governed  by 
laws  not  as  then  known  or  found  out :  yet  aanoft  all  the 
aftronomers  differed  from  this  opinion  of  Scnetaj  neither 
did  Seneca  himlcif  think,  ht  to  let  down  thofe  phznoment 
of  the  motion,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  hia 
opinion  i  nor  the  times  of  chofe  appearances,  which  might 
be  of  ufc  to  pofterity,  in  order  to  the  determining  thefc 
things.    And  indeed  we  find  nothing  at  all,  in  the  ac- 


ufcd  during  the  democracy  ot  tn  -  .Athenians,  efpecialty  i  couii'.s  of  comets,  that  can  be  of  fcrvicc  in  this  affair,  be- 


in  the  time  of  the  Pcloponncfun  war.  But  when  the 
ijiiity  tyrants  bad  feized  the  government,  the  middle 
comedy  commenced  )  for  it  being  no  longer  fafe  for  the 
poets  to  rail  at  people  in  authority,  and  openly  to  charge 
magiftrates  with  crimes,  they  OiH  continued  to  ridicule 
the  follies  and  expofc  the  vices  of  particular  perfons  un- 
der iiditious  names ;  by  which  the  perfons  were  fo  well 
jwinted  out,  that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  know 
them.  At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  rrprtfs  ev^-n  this  11- 
ceofbi  and  this  refmmaliou  gave  occafion  to  the  new 
comedy,  which  only  brought  upon  the  flage  fidgned  ad- 
ventures and  imaginary  names. 

This  laft  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Romans, 
who  nevcrthelcfs  made  a  new  fubdivifion  of  it  into  an- 
cient, middle,  and  new,  according  to  the  various  periods 
of  the  common- wealth.  Among  the  ancient  comedies 
were  reckoned  thole  of  Livius  Andronicus ;  among 
the  middle  thofe  of  Pacuvius  ;  and  among  the 
new  ones,  thofe  of  Terence.    They  likewifc  diftin- 

!'ui(hed  comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the  pcr- 
ons  reprtftnted,  and  the  drcfs  they  wore,  into  togatx, 
prztexatx,  trabeatz,  and  tabernaiiic,  which  laft  agrees 

Sretty  nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  us,  comedy  is 
iftinguilhed  from  farce,  as  the  former  reprefents  nature 
as  fte  is the  odier  diflorts  and  overdiarges  her.  They 
toth  paint  from  the  life,  but  with  diflferent  v  tv.?  ■  thr 


fore  A.  D.  1337,  at  which  time  Nicephorus  Grcgoras,  a 
Conftantinopolitan  hiftorian  and  aftrouooier,  did  pl*tty 
accurately  defcribe  the  path  of  a  comet  amongft  the  fixed 
ftars,  but  was  too  lax  as  to  the  account  of  the  time  ;  fo 
that  this  moft  doubtful  and  uncertain  comet  only  de- 
fcrvcs  to  be  mentioned  for  the  fake  of  its  having  appeared 
near  4.00  years  ago. 

Then  the  next  of  our  cornea  wap  in  the  year  1473^ 
which  being  the  fwifteft  of  all,  and  neareft  to  die  earth, 
was  olifsrvtJ  by  Rej'ioTno.it.mus.  This  cornet  (fo  drcad- 
lul  upon  the  account  ot  the  magnitude  both  ot  its  body 
and  the  tail)  moved  torty  degrees  of  a  great  circle  m  the 
heavens  in  the  fpace  of  one  day  i  ^ad  was  the  firft  of 
which  any  proper  obfervations atecomedowntOttS!  but 
all  thofe  that  conlsdered  comets,  until  the  time  of  Ticho 
Brahe,  believed  them  to  be  below  the  moon,  and  lb  took 
but  little  notice  of  them»  reckoning  ihem  no  other  thaft 
vaoours. 

But  in  the  year  1577  (TIcho  ferioufly  purfuing  the 
ftudy  of  the  llais,  and  being  provided  with  large  iiiftru# 
mencs  fit  for  making  celeftial  oblervations,  with  fat 
greater  care  and  ccruinty  than  the  ancients  could- ever 
hope  for)  there  appeared  a  very  rcmari^abk  comet;  to 
the  obfervation  of  which,  Ticho  vigoroully  applied  him« 
fitlf  i  and  found  by  msny  juft  and  faithful  trials,  that  it 
hsd  not  a  dtumal  parallax  that  was  at  all  perceptible ; 

;tnd  rnnfrq^entlv  w.i.';  not  Only  no  -lereal  vapour,  but  alio 


one  to  make  nature  known,  the  ether  10  make  tmi  ridi-  1  much  highu  thm  the  moon  ^  nay,  might  be  placed 
adaue.  t  -  g  2  amonaA 
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amongft  the  planets  for  mj  thing  that  Rppeard  to  the 
contrary  i  the  catiUing  opfmfition  made  by  fame  of  thr 
fchool-mcn  in  the  mean  time  betiw  to  no  purpore.  Next 
to  Ticbo  came  the  fagacious  Kepler.  He,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  Ticho's  labours  and  obfcrvations,  found  out 
the  true  phyfical  ivitcm  of  the  world,  and  greatly  im- 

Coved  the  Iticncc  of  aflronoiDy.  This  threat  aftronomcr 
ul  an  opportunity  of  obfcrving  two  comets,  one  of 
which  was  a  very  remarkable  one ;  and  from  the  obfer- 
VJtiona  of  theft  (which  afibnlcd  fiificietit  indicationa  of 
•ft  anjiual  parallax)  be  candiidcd*  diattheoometa  moved 
ficely  tbroHgh  the  planetary  orbs,  with  a  motion  not 
much  different  from  a  refliltnear  one  |  but  of  what  kind 
he  could  not  then  prccifcly  determine.  Next  Hcvclius, 
(a  noble  emulator  of  I'icho  Brahe)  following  Kepler's 
ileps,  embraced  the  fame  hypothefis  of  the  redilinear  mo 
tion  of  oometa,  himfelf  accurately  obfcrving  many  o( 
timm  {  yet  he  oompbtaed  that  his  calculations  did  not 
perib^  agree  to  the  matter  of  fafi  in  tiie  heavens;  and 
was  aware  that  the  nsth  of  a  comet  was  bent  into  a  curve 
line  towards  the  liin  ;  at  Iv-pgth  came  that  prodigious 
comet  of  the  year  t68c,  wljirh  del'cending,  as  it  were, 
from  an  iiiiiniti:  dilhincc  p:  rpciiJicuIarly  towards  the  fun, 
arofc  from  hmt  agiin  with  as  great  a  velocity.  This 
comet,  which  was  fccn  for  four  months  fuccemvcly,  by 
the  venr  remarkable  and  peculiar  curvtty  of  its  otbit, 
above  all  others,  gave  the  fitteft  occaTion  forinveftigating 
the  theory  of  its  motion.  And  the  royal  obfervatories  at 
Greenwich  and  Paris,  havin<!been  for  Tome  time  founded, 
and  comir.ittod  to  the  tare  of  mod  excellent  aftronomcr;, 
the  apparent  motion  of  this  comet  was  moft  accurately, 
(perhaps  as  far  as  human  (kill  could  extend)  obferved  by 
Mr.  Flamitcid  and  Mr.  Caflin. 

Not  long  after,  the  illuftrious  Newton,  writing  his 
Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Phibfophy.  demon- 
ftrstrd  not  only  that  what  Kepler  had  found  did  ne- 
ccflarily  obtain  in  the  planetary  fyftem  ;  b-Jt  alfo  that  all 
the  pharnomcna  of  comets  would  naturally  follow  from 
the  fame  priitciplei :  whirh  lie  ahuiidantlv  il'ultr^ted  by 
the  example  of  the  aforcfaid  comet  of  the  year  1680, 
ftewing  at  the  fame  time  a  method  of  delinetting  the 
orbits  of  comets  geometrically. 

That  comets  are  not  aeieal  vapours,  or  even  formed  by 
nhalattons  from  the  fun  and  planets.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  clearly  (hewed  i  by  proving  that  the  comet  of  t68o,  in 
its  paiVagc  through  the  folar  regions,  would  have  been 
diffipated  had  it  confided  of  fuch:  for  the  heat  of  the  fun 
it  is  allowed  is  as  the  dcniitv  ol  h'i  r.iv?,  i.  c.  rucijiro- 
Cally  as  the  fi^uares  of  tne  diHances  of  plates  from  the 
fiin:  wherefore,  fincc  tiie  diihnce  of  that  comet  in  its 
perihelion,  December  the  8th,  was  obferved  to  be  to  the 
diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun,  nearly  as  6  to  1000 ; 
the  fun's  heat  in  the  comet,  at  that  time,  v/as  ro  his  heat 
with  us  at  Midfummer,  as  loocooo  to  36,  or  28CCO  to  i. 
It  is  foui'.d  by  experiment,  that  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
is  little  more  than  three  times  the  heat  of  our  dry  earth, 
when  expofed  to  the  Midfummer's  fun;  and  afTuming 
the  heat  of  red-hot  iron  to  be  about  thice  or  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  boiling  water  ;  he  thence  condiides, 
that  the  heat  of  the  dried  earth,  or  body  of  the  comet  in 
its  perihelion,  muft  be  near  1000  tiirtes  as  great  as  that 
ot  red-hot  n r.in . 

Such  an  inimcnfc  heat  one"  3r(];i;rcd  in  its  perihelion, 
the  comet  muft  be  a  lutvj;  tunc  in  cooHo.;  auain.  The 
iame  author  Cinnputes,  that  a  globe  of  red-hot  iron,  of 
the  dimeafions  of  our  earth,  would  fcarce  be  cool  in 
50000  yean.  If  then  the  comet  be  fuppofed  to  cool  100 
rimea  aa  foil  aa  red>bot  iron ;  yet^  fince  Its  heat  waa  aooo 
times  greater,  foppofing  it  of  the  bignefs  of  the  earth*  it 
would  not  cool  in  a  million  of  years. 

The  orbit  of  the  late  comet  in  1 74  ^,  tho*  vaftly  eccen- 
tric, fell  conftdcrably  fliort  of  that  juil  mentioned  ;  yet  it 
nearly  equalled  the  comet  in  1665  :  for  it  exceeded  the 
apparent  diameter  of  Venus  in  apogzo,  and  approached 
die  fon^s  center  within  ten  millions  of  miles  probably. 
Gofflpoting  therefof*  en  the  ratio  of  vilible  dianneten, 
we  may  icafonaMy  conclude  that  th^  body  of  title  comet 
W3^  about  the  fiBc  of  our  earth,  and  its  t:iil  about  fix 
millions  of  miles  long;  (allowing  thut  the  comet's  di.i 
meter  hihtt-nded  80"  and  7000  miles  in  meafr.'-c)  for  thr 
tail  lkrct4.bcd  to  20'  at  Icaft.   About  the  tweuty-thiid  uf 
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December  it  probably  entered  the  planetary  regions :  fop* 
pofm^  then  tliat  Venus  in  periga:o  appears  under  an  angle 
of  84",  and  is  then  twenty  millimis  of  miles  diftant,  her 
apparent  diMBCler,  if  removed  to  Saturn,  would  not  much 
exceed  two  feeonds  j  and  fuch  the  comet  (cLnicc)  to  beat 
the  ti.ne  fpccificd.  In  50  days  time  then  it  moved  o%  er  a 
fpacc  ot  070  millions  of  mhJb,  abojt  i  j  millions  a  day  • 
but  that  motion  was  not  equable,  being  accelerated  in  its 
defcent  to  an  incredible  velocity,  by  the  power  of  th« 
folar  attraSion  :  fo  that  in  the  inforier  part  of  its  oibit  it 
much  exceeded  fix  hundred  thowfand  milaa  an  how,  dr 
ten  theufond  milea  a  ouontr,  a  rapidiij  exceediim  even 
ima|inatiniitrelf. 

The  great  fplendor  and  lengths  of  the  tails.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  thinks,  arift^  Itoni  the  atnioiphrres  of  comets: 
thiS  he  argues  from  that  won  lerful  rarefai^icn  obferved 
in  our  air,  at  a  diftancc  from  the  earth  :  a  cubic  inch  of 
common  air,  at  the  diftance  of  ha^lf  the  earth's  diameter, 
or  4000  miles,  would  neceflarily  expand  itfelf  fo  as  to 
fill  a  foaoe  larger  diaa  the  whole  region  of  the  ffars. 
Since  tlten  the  coma,  or  atmofphcre  ot  a  cotnet  is  ten 
timet  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  nucleus,  counting 
from  the  center  thereof;  the  tail,  afcending  much  higher, 
mull  needs  be  immenfely  rare :  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder 
the  ilar«  fliould  be  vilible  through  it.  The  tails  of 
comets,  when  accurately  obferved,  aie  found  not  alwBN 
to  rife  in  a  direAion  prccifcly  oppo^te  to  the  fun,  bat  to 
deviate  or  incline  a  little  from  thence  towards  thofo  parts 
which  the  oomet  has  lately  left,  and  not  only  fo,  but  to 
be  bent  into  a  certain  curvinun  ,  the  extremities  of  the 
tails  deviating  from  the  true  oppofition  more  in  propor- 
tion than  the  other  parts  j  and  to  be  more  denfe  feem- 
ingly,  and  better  defined  on  the  'convex,  than  on  the 
concave  fide :  and  faider,  that  the  longer  the  tail  is.the 
more  fenfible  is  the  curvatore,  as  bdng  the  gieateft  at 
the  ereateft  dtllanee  from  the  body  of  the  comet.  Upon 
thele  accounts,  be  thinks  it  evident  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  tails  of  the  comets  depend  on  the  motion  of  their 
heads  :  for  as  in  the  atniofphere  of  the  earth,  the  fmoke 
of  a  body  afcends  perpendicularly  if  the  body  be  at  reft, 
and  obliquely  if  the  body  be  moved  any  otherwife  than 
direfily  upwards,  or  downwards ;  fo  in  the  heavena,  y 
all  the  bodies  graviute  towards  the  fun,  foioheandi 
muft  afcend  from  the  fon,  and  rilie  nefpendicular  if  the 
body  producing  the  fmoke  be  af  reft ;  and  obliquely,  if 
the  motion  of  the  body  be  oblique  to  the  dircttion  the 
vapour  afcends  with  :  and  bccaufe  the  force  by  which 
the  \ap<mr  afcciiL's  is  ftrongcft  near  the  body'  of  the 
comet,  the  obliquity  with  which  it  afcends  will  be  the 
leaft  near  the  body,  and  greater  at  greater  diftances,  and 
confeqnently  the  body  will  hetoetirvated  or  bent  towarda 
thofe  paita  the  comet  learet :  and  beeaufe  the  vapour  in 
the  preceding  fide  is  fomething  more  recent,  that  is,  has 
afcended  fomething  more  lately,  it  will  be  fomething 
more  denfe  on  that  fide,  and  on  that  account  muft  refleft 
more  light  as  well  as  be  the  better  defined,  the  vapour 
on  the  other  fide  laogttifliing  by  degree*,  uidniiuiiqg 
out  of  fight. 

There  IS  one  remarkaUephamomenon  whic 
though  very  feldom,  acoompaniea  the  {nflage  of 
in  their  orbits,  and  that  is  what  may  be  called  comelaiy 

rr!ipfcs  ;  for  when  a  comet  comes  in  the  fyitgial  line  of 
the  lun  and  the  earth,  it  muft  very  much  abate  the  folaf 
lishr,  thoiij^h  its  vifual  diameter  may  not  eiqual  it.  But 
if  it  ftiouid  equal  or  exceed  it,  and  fuch  have  made  their 
appearance,  if  their  courfe  be  not  exceedingly  n^id,  the 
fun  will  be  darkened,  tbraogh  a  much  greater  extent  of 
earth,  for  a  aiiieh  longer  duratfoa,  and  attended  with  a 
more  remarkable  obfcurity,  than  any  circomft.inces  of  a 
folar  eclipfo  ever  can  be  ;  fiich  probably  might  be  the 
Egyptian  darknefs  in  the  Jewilh  hiftory,  that  of  Jupiter 
and  Alcmena  in  the  Grecian,  and  of  Auguftus  in  the 
Roman ;  befides  others  unieeorded  Is  ne  amufa  af 
hiftory. 

Some  comets  have  their  nodes  fo  rerr  near  die  amrnil 
orb  of  the  earth,  that  if  the  earth  fliould  happen  to  be  In 
that  part  of  its  orbit  next  the  node  of  fuch  a  comet,  u 

the  comet  pafTcs  by,  the  apparent  motion  thereof  would 
become  incredibly  fwilt,  and  confcquentty  its  parallax 
very  confiJerable,  and  the  proportion  thereof  to  that  of 
the  fun  will  then  be  given  :  wherefore  fuch  uanfits  of 
I 
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«o«ett  do  alferd  tis  the  very  fecft  means,  tdou [;h  they  Tel. 
doin  happen,  to  determine  the  difhincc  of  the  fun  and 
earth.  Now  the  comet  of  1472  had  a  paiallax  above 
twenty  times  greater  than  the  fun's:  and  if  the  comet  of 
i6i8  had  come  down,  about  the  middle  oi  March*  to  his 
delbending  node ;  or  that  of  1684  htd  airiyed  k  Irttle 
fooner  at  its  afcending  node,  they  would  have  been  yet 
much  nearer  the  earth,  and  confequently  have  h^d  more 
notable  parallaxes.  But  hitherto  none  has  threatened  the 
earth  with  a  nearer  appulfe  than  that  of  t68o:  for  by 
caiculatUM»  it  appears  that  November  11*.  i^.  6'.  P.  M. 
the  comet  wu  not  above  the  iemi-diameter  of  the  fun  to 
the  northwiidi  of  the  way  of  the  earth :  at  which  time, 
had  the  earth  been  there,  the  comet  would  have  had  a 
parallax  equal  to  that  of  the  moon.  But  what  might  be 
the  confequenccs  of  fo  near  an  appulfe ;  or  of  a  conta£l ; 
or  Jaftlft  of  « ihock  of  the  celcftiai  bodies,  which  m  by 
no  meMs  inpoflSMe  to  .come  to  pafs,  is  left  to  be  difeufled 
by  the  (ludious  ir>  phyfical  matters. 

Since  it  Is  found  by  obfervations  that  the  cometary  or- 
bits arc  extremely  eccentric,  and  that  the  portion  which 
a  comet  dcfcribcs,  durine  the  time  of  its  appearancCi  is 
but  a  very  rmell  part  of  the  whole,  the  center  of  fnch  an 
ellipHs  being  removed  to  fo  v;!^-  ^  Hiflancc,  muf!  occafion 
the  curvature  at  each  end  to  be  vaitiy  near  that  of  a  para- 
bola, having  the  fame  focal  dillance  ;  and  confequently 
the  motion  of  a  comet  may  be  calculated  in  a  parabolic 
«rb$tt  vMtboat  Mf  ouifiderable  error. 

Now  as  comets  may  be  fuppofcd  to  move  in  fuch  or- 
bits, having  the  fun  in  their  common  focus;  and  it  bring 
well  known  that  all  parabolas,  cut  from  fimilar  cones, 
are  fimilar}  it  therefore  follows,  that  if  any  determinate 
part  of  the  area  of  a  given  parabola  be  divided  into  any 
Aonber  of  outt  at  liberty,  there  will  be  a  like  divlfion 
made  in  all  patabolas  under  the  fame  angles,  and  the 
diftances  will  be  proportional.  This  premifed,  let  S 
(plate  XLII.  8.)  be  the  fun,  P  Q_R  the  orbit  of  a 
comet,  P  the  perihelion,  R  the  place  where  the  comet  is 
Qo'dillant  from  the  fun,  Q,any  other  placeof  thccootet; 
dtaw  Q^A.  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  let  «j  be  a  tan. 
gent  to  lilt  Curve  in  the  point  Q_,  and  BQ,drawn  pcr- 
pendicuiar  thereto ;  then  by  the  nature  of  the  parabola 
«e  iMve  ABs:SR,  ihejEwteti  r^umi  and  putting 

dw  ^fon  iNa  PQ.S=«,  and  AQ&4^  ««  have  ^ 

r=r7,  or  jf'+ 3^  =  12  .7  ;  this  cubic  equation  rcfolved, 
gives  the  ordinate  A  and  thence  we  have  P  A,  but 
P  A  +  P  S  =  S  0.=  diftance  of  the  comet  from  the  fun, 
which  therefore  is  givea.  Now  in  the  triangle  S  A  Q., 
fi^t  angled  at  A,  we  have  SQ_and  A  Q.to  find  the  angle 
Q8  A,  and  then  P  S  Q^the  angle  from  the  pcrihclium  is 
IcnoWn.  When  this  is  done,  all  the  other  particulars  are 
Ae  fime  as  in  the  planetary  calculus. 

The  velocity  of  a  comet  moving  in  a  parabola  isevery 
whete  to  the  velocity  of  a  planet  delcribing  a  circle  about 

the  fiin,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  fun,  as  \/2^  to  i, 
hf  vox.  77,  prop.  16,  lib.  i.  of  the  Prtncipia.  If  there- 
fore a  eomet  tn  its  peribelium  wete  fuppofed  to  be  as  far 

diftant  from  the  fun  n  ;  the  cnnh  is,  then  the  diurnal 
area,  which  the  come:  would  dcfcribe,  would  be  to  the 

diufnal  area  of  the  earth,  as  y/T}o  i ;  and  confequently 

the  time  of  the  anmin'  r'--  r.lution  h  to  the  time  in  which 
fuch  a  comet  would  deicnbc  a  quadrant  01  its  otbit  from 
the  perihelium,  as  3,14159.  9tc,  (that  is,  the  area  of  the 

circle)  to  therefore  the  comet  would  defcribe  that 
quadrant  in  J09  days,  14  hours,  46  minutes  ;  and  fo 
the  parabolic  area  (.inalogous  to  tncareaPRS)  being 
divided  into  too  parts,  to  each  day  there  would  be  allotted 
.0,012280,  of  thofe  parts,  whole  logarithm  9.960118  is 
to  pe  refinved  for  contioiial  ufe :  but  then  the  times  in 
which  a  comet,  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance,  would  de- 
fcribe fimilar  quadrants,  arc  as  the  tim'-s  of  the  revolu- 
tions in  circles  j  that  is,  in  the  fefquiplicaic  rattu  uf  the 
didances :  and  fo  the  diurnal  areas,  eftimatcd  in  hundred 
parts  of  the  quadrant,  (which  parts  are  to  be  pnt  for  mea- 
fbrei  of  the  mean  melioo,  like  degrees)  are  in  each,  in 
the  fubfcfquialtera  propoftieil  of  the  diAanoe  fnNBtbe 
fun  in  the  perihelion. 

Thefe  are  the  principles  or  elements  of  calcttlation, 
which  we  (bail  now  proceed  to  iliuArate  by  an  example 
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of  the  eomet  of  1743,  wSofe  mean  anomaly  or  djurniJ 
area  is  firft  to  be  detei  inlntd. 

In  order  to  this  we  have  the  conftant  mean  motion  of 
a  comet  moving  in  a  parabola,  wifofc  perihelion  diftance 
1*  S  =  I  =  femi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  viz.  — 

TCO 

-.cqu.  1411.  —  c?, 912283,  as  before  found.  The  peri- 
helion dnUncc  P  S  of  this  comet  was  found  to  be  0.22206, 
whence  thediwoM  area  will  be  obtained  thua,  cither  by 
logarithms  or  mmibefa.  Take  the  fquare  root  of  the 
cube  of  the  comet's  perihelion  diftance,  and  divide  unity 
thereby,  multip'y  the  ciuotient  by  the  conftant  fa<5lor 
0,912280,  ;ind  the  prcwluct  will  give  the  diurnal  area  rc- 

3uired  ;    in  this  cafe,  depending  upon  the  j^hetiofl 
iftancc  0.22206,  we  have  8.^17  for  the  faid  area. 
Having  thus  obtained  the  diurnal  area,  if  we  multiply 
this  by  any  number  of  d.-,ys  and  decimal  ^jaru  of  a  day,  it 
will  give  the  area  PRQ_S,  or  mean  anomaly  for  the 
given  time.  Thua  let  it  be  reqtiired  for  Jannaiy  0, 

6  H.  I  r. 

D  R  M 

19  S  19 
23  611 


Then  from  the  time  of  the  perihdion. 
Subtract  the  given  time  —  —  — 
The  difticrence  will  be  —  —  — 
Wherefore  multiplying  the  diuitial 


Feb. 
Jan. 


-     27    4  t 

. .  _  ""y'?.  ''y  the 

time  27.0833,  we  have  236.1  the  mean  anomaly  re- 
quired. 

Having  therefore  the  area  PRQ_S  =  236.I,  wecan  find 
AQ^=x,  from  the  equation  + 3*=  ijt a;  for  if,  when 
the  quadramal  area  PSR  is  too,  we  put  SR=jr=i, 
then  it  is  plaiti,  »* 4  3* =4=  1 2  a,  in  that  cafe :  therefore, 
when  the  mean  anomaly  is  but  -  part  of  this,  v^'c  have 
*'+3'*'  =  Tt:  =>  C4  :  this  wiU  be  a  conftant  multiplier 
for  reduciiit;  any  given  anomaly  to  fit  it  for  the  equation. 


1  hus  c,04X236.i=Q,444=ir^+3ar  in  the prefent cafe, 
which  rcfolved  accotdiiig tt» the  tinnil  methon  givca Mst 

1.65  nearly. 

Then  by  the  nature  of  the  paiaboU  3sAP± 

1,3612.  Alfo  AP-f  PS=SQ.=  i,86i2,  ihe  diftance  of 
the  comet  from  the  fun  for  the  given  time :  but  10  ex- 
prefs  this  diitancc  in  the  fame  parts,  as  the  fun's  mean 
diftance  from  the  earth  contains  i,ocooo,  we  muft  confi> 
der  that  the  perihelion  diftance  PSso,t2lo6,  whtece 
SR=o.444i2.  Wherefore  fay.  As  1 :0.4441a::  t^6l2: 
0,82650,  the  expreflion  required. 

In  the  right  angh  !  tr.nglcQAS,  having  all  the  fides, 
we  find  the  angle  Q^S  A  -  62",  36  whence  theobtufe 
angle  PSQ,=  ii7<'  33!,  which  is  the  hdioccntric diftance 
of  the  comet  firom  ilie  perihelion.  Now  fince  the  peri- 
helion is  in  A  17%  12',  5s",  if  we  fubtra^  nj* 
30",  we  flull  have  the  heliocadfric  iMgitude  in  »  ia<; 
39'»  *5"- 

Alfo  the  defcending  node  is  in  ni  15%  45',  20",  from 
which  fubiraifl  the  comet's  place  now  found,  the  differ- 
ence 147%  05',  55",  is  thif  diftance  of  the  comet  fr<:ni  tlie 
node.  I-ct  tt)c  line;  of  the  nodes  be  (3  S  ;  then,  fmce 
the  perihelion  I'  is  151',  27',  ,  diitant  from  the  node 
,VL,  it  will  be  but  28'  ,  38',  25",diftant  from  the  node  {3. 
If  then  from  the  angle  QjS  A=:6a%  36' f,  we  dedufl  PS 
e  =a8»,  38'.  2s",=:AS  Jt,  we  ftall  have  OS  si  =  ^o" 
58',  5".  ^  » 

From  Q_let  fall  the  perpendicular  Q_N  on  the  line  of 
nodes  ;  then  in  the  right  angled  trianjrie  Q.NS,  having 
the  angle  at  S  and  the  fide  S  Q,,  we  can  find  Qjti  as  fol- 
lows : 

As  radius   -    -    _    -  oc*  =  lo.ooocoo 

To  the  fine  of  the  angle  Q.SN  33%  58  =  9v47374 
So  IS  the  fide  -  -  b  t^  -  o  82650=  9^1-717 
To  the  length  of  the  fide  QN  =  0,4620-  9,66460? 

Again,  In  the  rt;rht  angled  triangle  (^N  D,  we  have 
the  fiJe  now  found  QN,  .md  the  angle  <jr  the  n-.cltnatiod 
of  the  cornet's  orbit  QN  D  =  47%  9',  to  find  the  lide  Of 

petpeiuiicular  op.  Thui  fay,  . 
As  radius  —  —  —  —  _  9*=:ro,OfiOOOd 
Is  to  the  fine  of  inclination  QND=:  47",  9'=  9,8651 2S 
So  is  the  fide  -  -  0.^^  =  0,46200 =jgj$646oi 
Totbc  perpendicular  -  0.0=0,33860  9tSa9739 
W«  can  now  find  the  heltoc«Airie  latiCude  «f  tM 
comet,  or  the  aqgle  QSD  i  for 
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As  the  fide  —  —  —  Q_S  r:  0,82650:::  9,917237 
Is  to  the  fide  —  —  Q_D  ~  0,338^0=  9,5^9739 
So  is  radius  _  _  _  90*  =io,ooocoo 
To  fine  of  hcliocciitr-  :  1  c  Q^S  D  =  24'',j?'—  q, 611512 
To  hnd  the  comet  :>  curuie  diftancc  iViMn  the  lun,  viz. 
S  D,  we  have  thn  aiulogjr  firam  the  right  lagled  triangle 

At  radius    —     —  —     —    gr*  =  10,000000 

To  the  fine  of  the  angle  8Q.n  =  65',  48'—  9,960052 
So  is  the  fide    —     —     b        082650=  9,917227 

Te  the  cuctafee  diftance  S  D  s  0^753^0=  ^^nvjt} 

To  find  the  fidfe  NO  in  tlie  right  angled  triangle 

aN  D,  fay 

As  radius  —  _  —  «.  —  90=  10,000000 
To  cofine  of  inclinaiion  D  N  Q,=:  42*,  51'=  9,8  226 1 6 
So  w  die  jRde    —    —   QN  =  0,46200=  9,664601 

To  the  fide 


-  -  DN  =  0,31420=  9,497217 
Then  in  the  right  mgled  triangle  N  S  D,  we  can  iind 
the  heliocentric  place  of  the  comet  in  the  ecliptic,  or  an- 
gle D  S  N,  thus. 

As  the  curute  difiaace  S  D  =  0,75380=  ^fin^79 
To  the  fide    —    —    ND  =  0,31430=:  ^497217 

So  is  radius    —    —     —     _    _     oo*  =  to.noofr^o     '  \a       ~  .7  r. 

T    u   r      fu       ,  T. 'vt  — '     •^'^'^""omcrsmaltc  ulc  of  lewal  methods  fi)fi«-ii: 

lothcfuicof  th€anglcDsN=  84%  38'=  9*"        i  K>ting  the  apparent  place  of  a  comet,  onei.li«tof^ 
.    .       . _  rollowine  :  The*  obferve  what  two  flarf     dir^iiy « 

on  one  /idc,  and  the  other  on  the  other  j  which  i/dw 
by  holding  up  a  thread  between  the  eye  and  thenl 
ftars,  and  cxtLiulm^  it  i:i  (jdi  i  manner,  aithatj 
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the  two  angles  TC^  and  CTr,  and  d^cfulcTC 
the  ihtoryj  wc  can  hnd  the  fide  C/,  which  j,  tklV  "* 
of  the  tail :  and  this  ibe»  have  femid  ink  «^ 
»o  millions  of  miles.  4«.  60,  «i 

Draw  S  *  cutting  the eoowt** orbit  in  d;  then  k.  ^ 
the  whole  motion  of  a  p^nfctc  from  C  to « ni» fc?"^ 
folved  into  two  motions  C</  ^nd  E<4  ii  ,  tA^  r^' 
dt  is  that  dircaiy  averfe  to  the  fun,  the  cL..' 
have  poffefled  the  point  d,  when  the  partick  at  /  IT'^ 
from  the  nucleus,  if  the  motion  had  bMn  every 
the^du-cOoa  of  S    M  the  line  S  .  ittp,  ••ii  fiSs* 

But  Hnce  this  is  not  the  cafr,  but  the  particles  mow- 
the  oblique  direflion  C/-,  therefore  paraifcl »«  rT* 
S  F  cutting  the  orbit  in  D.  and  join  D/,  rtSi  J  i  ? 
compound  motion  C#,  ariTiog from  the  progrcflt,eml.!i! 
of  t{«  comet  in  the  direafon  CD,  "nd'iu  ^3 
afcrnt  in  the  din-aKui  C /,  give  the  point  Dfof*/* 
mct's  pUcc,  when  lirii  the  particle  at  *  besaii  in  -/-^ 
from  the  nucleus.  * 

Now  the  time  in  which  the  comet  dcfcribcs  any  <  i,^ 
part  of  Its  orbit  D  C,  may  be  Ibiind  from  the  Z 
confequcntly  the  time  of  the  afcentof  thetiUrfam^ 
from  the  nucleus  to  the  extremity  e. 


Therefore  to  the  place  of  the  node  Stt  H  IS*  4$' 
Add  the  angle  now  found    —     —     _  -^g 

The  fum  is  the  helioc.  place  in  the  ecliptic  -lo 
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The  next  thing  to  be  done  i«  to  find  the  place  at  the 
fuHt  and  confequcntly  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit  for  the 
given  time,  which  is  calculated  from  the  tables  in  the 
ttfiial  method,  as  follows : 


Moc  of  Perbilion 

S   •   ,  « 

  3  8  13  30 

2  30 

3 


■  3 
10 


8  16  3 
'3  '4  34 


Mot.  of  the  Sun 

s  .  ,  „ 

1741     9  21     I  58 

3  II  29  17  00 
Tanu.iry  2^  00  22  40  12 
Hours       6  '4  47 

Mimics  I  ]  77 

Mean  motion  10  13  14  24 
Equation  add        t  7 

Troe  pbce   10  14  ai   3        7   4  58  23.Vf.Anom 

The  Am's  place  bcin^  found  in  14*,  22',  03",  the 
earUi's  place  will  be  in  the  oppofite  part  of  the  ecliptic, 
viz.  in  SI  14*,  22',  03",  at  T.  If  therefore  from  thii  we 
iubtrafi  the  comet's  heliocentric  place  at  H,  wc  fhall 
have  the  arch  H  T=63»,  49%  4r'=DST,  the  angle  ol 
coromuiatirni.  And  a^  the-  earth's  inian  anomaly  is  7  S, 
4",  58',  23",  the  logarithm  of  the  cartb'a  difiance  ST 
.will  be  9,993947  :  but  SD  is  alfo  known}  therefoie  we 
can  find  the  angle  DTS,  or  elongation  c^f  the  comet 
fmm  the  fun,  thtit :  As  the  fum  of  the  tides  S  T  -f  S  D= 
1.74000  it  to  thdr  difference  S  T— S  0—0)23240,  fo  is 

die  tangent  of  I  the  atlg.        to  the  tuigent  of  |  their 

difference       =  1 2%  03'.   Hence  58*+  ia%oy=70*» 

03'=  TDS,  and  58'- 1 2%  03'  =  45%  57'=  S  T  D.  or 
JOn^ttude  of  the  comet  from  the  fun,  which,  added  to  rhc 
fun  i  pl.'.cc  at  I,  givc-s  the  geocentric  lonr^ituJe  ot  the 
comet  at  L  in  <r  oo*,  19'.  And  to  find  the  geoccntfic 
latitude,  or  anr;le  DTCL  we  have  this  analqgr 
As  the  fine  of  commutation  TSD=64°,  oo'=9,95365ft 
Is  to  the  rme  of  eloflgation  STD=45%  57'=9,y56cb« 
So  is  the  tun-  ,  of  hclioc.  tat.  D  50=^4%  i2'=9,652650 
To  the  tang,  of  the  geoc.  lat.DTQ=i9%46'=^5^ 

Havinf;  thus  ihewn  die  genera)  al^ions  of  a  comet's 
motion,  we  lhall  now  proceed  t  j  {htw  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  length  of  their  tails  f  rom  oblervation. 

In  order  to  thi-.,  let  (Ji^.  9.)  rrprefenc  the  fun,  C 
the  comet,  T  the  earth,  C  e  the  comet's  tail,  draw  TS, 
TC,  SC,  and  T*  touching  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
meeting  the  line  SC  produced  in  E.  The  place  of  the 
fun  and  comet  being  known,  the  angle  T  C  E  is  known 
(for  rCF-STC  +  CS T).  Alfotheangic  of  devia- 
tion ECf  IS  known  from  obfen-ation  }  whence  TC  *  is 
known.  M'jreovcr,  the  angle  C  T  /  13  known  a]fo  by 
oUecvation.  Thoeforc,  la  the  triangle  TCt,  having 


fcem  to  crofs  each  liur .  then  they  look  out  for  t#o  other 
ftars  in  a  like  fituation,  that  the  comet  may  appe«  ioi 
line  drawn  from  one  to  the  other,  whirh  arc  (o^nd  « be 
fore;  then  they  extend  a  thread  upon  the  celcftul  idote. 
from  one  of  the  two  fir  ft  ftars  tu  the  other,  and  awJtkH 
thread  from  one  of  the  lall  ftara  to  the  othw:  aa4  dn 
po  nt  on  the  elube  wbcie  the  threads  eiolt,  hthem. 
parent  place  of  the  comet  at  the  time  the  obfervatioow, 
made.  This  they  do  daily,  and  fo  trace  out  its  apoattM 
courfe  in  the  heavens. 

COMETARIb'.Vl,  a  curious  machine,  exhitHtisem 
Jcj  f  the  motion  of  a  comet  about  the  fuo. 

The  ftru^uie  and  rationale  f»f  thu  infi^ument  is« 
foltowa :  When  the  lid  is  taken  off  the  box,  the  intemd 
parts  appear  as  in  plate  XLII.  fy.jo.  N  O  and  QJaie 
two  rlliptic  wheels  turning  each  other  about  the  foci  I 
and  h,  by  me..n.s  of  a  cat-gut  ftring  in  a  groove  on  thtk 
ed..es,  crofllng  at  K.  Thefe  oval  wheela  are  filed  oaai. 
bors  or  axes.which  oafs  through  the  fame  focus  SaodI is 
eachi  the  oval  NO  is  moved  by  the  circular  whedl, 
fixed  alfo  upon  the  fame  axes,  but  ahovc  it  upon  die  hat 
or  long  piece  GV  ;  which  wheel  is  itfclf  mored  by  a- 
other  equal  wheel  G,  and  that  by  an  endkit  icnw  luo^ 
by  a  wmch  <»  theMiMeof  the  hox,  aU  whtchbendot 
in  the  figure* 

The  perimeter  of  the  oval  QT,  where  it  tou:hc<  -In 

ofN  O,  will  have  a  velocity  always  proportiw.I  ra  the 
di^ftance  Irom  1 ,  that  is,  in  the  points  K,  4, 3, 2,  i,  &c 
The  vckK:itiL-i  will  be  as  the  lines  I  K,  1  4,  [3. 1 1,  h, 
kc.  which  we  conlider  as  levcia  «aing  upon  and  morii* 
the  oval  QT  in  thofe  points.  Now  if  the  ovils  art 
that  IK,  IS  to  S  V,  or  1  K,  to  I  r,  as  6  to  I ,  thca  will  dn 
point  K  have  fix  times  the  velocity  turned  by  the  lew 
I  k,  as  the  poLHt  V  will  have  when  it  has  made  Jartra- 
liition,  or  IS  come  under  the  point  S,  wheie it  ii  taniid 
by  the  lever  I  r,  than  in  the  fituation  I S. 

'/ §P  =  SK  =  I r,  un.!  upon  the  point  j,S,j, 
as  fbef,  deferihe  thecllipfis  PL  I  M,  that  will  reprrfcnt 
the  orbit  of  the  comet,  or  the  h  ^tue  of  the  groOTcoatk 
hd  of  the  box,  in  wh^h  a  iwiiid  brafs  ball,  leprcfeotilg 
the  comet,  is  made  to  flidc  along  on  apieceefwii^ 
called  the  radius  ve^or,  fixed  at  one  en  !  i.nto  th:  tcpcf 
the  arbor  at  S,  where  we  fuppofe  the  fun  to  hi-,  ml  is 
cordingly  reprcfented  bv  .1  fllici  pl.ur.-  ;!f  to;-. 

The  place  ol  the  comt  t  .u  P  is  called  the  perihtltoo, 
A,  being  there  nearell  thr  iun  ;  as  I  is  its  apbelH)n  or 
point  of  greateft  diftance.  Since  S  P=SK,  the  velfldtf 
of  the  comet  will  be  in  the  point  P  equ.il  to  that  cf  die 
point  K}  and  were  the  comet's  apS,!  u;,  .-t  in  velo- 
city then  wvuld  be  equal  to  that  of  the  point  V,  wkm 
ufldert,  vo.  iu  tines  Ms  tbaa  bdbfCi  hut  6nat  At 
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Comet't  aphelion  is  at  I,  and  fince  the  greater  arcti  dc- 
fcribed  in  the  fame  time  muft  have  a  greater  velocity, 
th  e  velocity  of  the  comet  at  I  will  be  about  ^  of  tbai 
at  P. 

If  the  ellipfis  on  the  lid  of  the  boat  be  divided  into  loo 
piitit  to  ihew  the  anomaly  of  the  cooiet,  and  about  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  O  be  placed  a  circle  E  F>  divided  into 

equal  parts,  rtprcrrnting  the  years  or  period  of  the  comet, 
with  a  proper  index  pointing  to  thcfe  divifions,  the  in- 
ftrument  will  flicw  the  feveral  particulars  rclatinjj  tn 
the  theory  of  elliptic  modoiu,  whether  of  a  planet  or 
comet. 

COMITTA,  in  Tsoman  ar.tiqiiirv,  an  afTemMy  of  the 
people,  tulicr  in  the  coinitium  or  campus-martrus,  for 
thi:  eit(f)ion  of  magittrates,  or  cottfuttiog  on  the  impor- 
tant afTaifii  ot  the  republic. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  large  hall  in 
the  forum,  where  the  comitta  were  ordinarily  held. 


COMMA,  amorjg  gr.Tini 


aQt  2»  theft,  murder,  or  the  like  To  command  anydnC 
to  commit  burglary,  is  felony  cxclodrd  clerey-,  and  M 

wht)  commands  thr  cioirip  any  a^t  that  is  un'awfuL  is  k  - 
ceflary  to  it  and  all  thcronfcquenLes  thereof,  if  r«efutcd 
in  the  fame  manner  as  commanded  ;  though  not  where 
it  varies,  or  where  the  commaij^ier  revokes  the  command* 
In  trrrpdTes,  Btc  a  inaiter  0iali  be  charged  with  the  a'As 
of  his  fervrint  ilori'.-  l:y  his  rnmrninif :  however,  fcrvants 
ihall  ruit  111;  c-xt  ud  vl  tor  comiTiiifing  jiriy  crime  wiien  they 
3.d  by  comni.md  of  their  m^fterSj  who  have  no  (uco 
power  over  them  as  to  cnfotce  furh  comman-lmcntat 
The  commands  of  infants  or  feme  coverts  arc  void. 

COMMANDRY,  a  fort  of  benefice,  or  certiin  reve- 
imc,  belongiii":  to  a  milit<iry  order,  and  conicircd  on  an- 
cient knights,  who  had  dooc  fifvioaa  to  the  order*  as  the  ■ 

commandrics  of  Malta. 

COMMENDAM,  in  the  ecelefiaftical  law,  the  truft 
or  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice, 


iiijarians,  a  point  or  character  i  either  to  a  layman,  to  hold,  by  way  of  depufrum.  for  fix 
marked  thus  (,}  icrvui^  to  denote  aUlOlt  ftop*  and  to  l  months,  in  ordtr  to  rcpjir&,  &c.  or  to  an  ccclrfiallic.  or 
divide  the  members  ot  a  period.  {  beneficed  perfoo,  to  perform  the  paftoral  duties  thereof. 


Different  authors  define  and  ufe  this  point  fo  diflTcrent- 
hft  that  k  is  dilBcult  to  afcertain  the  prcofe  ufe  of  it. 
Xhe  ordinary  dodrine  concerning  it,  conveys  noclearor 
diftinil  idea  of  it  ;  being  thus,  that  it  Icrvcs  to  diflinguifh 
nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  and  lucn  divifions  of  a  peiuid  as 
are  not  neoefiarily  joined  together :  fome  fay  indeed,  that 
the  comma  ferves  to  diftinguilh  thofe  members  of  a  pe> 
ribd,  in  each  wheivof  is  a  verb  and  the  nominative  cafe 
of  a  verb.  Thuj,  "  Tho'  nothing  fo  much  giins  uf-on 
the  at.'i'C'ions        an  cx'cmpore  eloquence,  which  we 


till  once  the  benefioe  ia  provided  with  a  r-^lar.  incum* 
bent. 

COMNIENSI^ABLE,  among  geometricians,  an 

appellation  given  to  fuch  quantities  as  are  mcafurcd  by 
one  and  ihc  lame  common  meafurc  :  thus  if  ihc  line 

A  I— |— |— |— |— I— I  a  be  equal  to  8,  and  the 
line  fi  |_|— .|— J— ]  S  equal  to  4  incbei,  thefe  two  liriM 
will  b«  commeniurablc,  nnce  the  fame  common  mcafure  2 
mcafures  them  both. 

CoMMFNiURAUtE  Nu.VDCRS,   whetlifr  intfi'ir*  or 


have  condahtly  occafion  for,  and  are  obliged  to  pradtife  1  fra^tKni^,  arc  fuch  as  can  be  mcalurrd  or  divided  i)y  fome 


every  day,  we  very  rarely  meet  with  any  who  excel 
in  tt  " 

T!'..-  tomtni  is  ma!!e  ufe  of  to  diftinguifll  feveral  nouns, 
fubftantivf-s,  a.ijt clis 0,  or  verbs,  not  joined  by  a  con- 
juiiiition  in  the  l.imc  nu-mbcr  of  ;>  ptriod;  thu?,  "  Words, 
looks,  gcif  urc,  and  difiereni  tones  of  voice,  are  the  means 
by  which  mankind  ctHnmnnicate  their  thou|hts  to  each 
other}"  <a,  "Antan  never  becomes  agreeablein  converfa- 
tion,  hut  hy  ftudying  the  taftc,  refpedling  the chander, 
cnnf  rnii:v|  himfelf  ti»  tht  biinour,  &C.  of  thofe  be  00a- 
vcrlcs  witn  " 

But  the  comma  is  omitted  when  thofe  words  are  united 
liy  aconjun^on  j  as,  Good  humour  and  gcxid  fenfe  fel- 
•bm  fail  to  make  a  man  agreeable  in  converfation." 

Comma,  in  mufi^  ,  an  interval  equal  to  the  diflc'cnee 
of  the  tone  niojor  and  muior,  and  cxprcikd  by  the  ratio 
81  ;8o.    See  the  articles  Interval  and  Tone. 

COMMAND,  in  the  royal  navy,  implies  the  rank  and 
power  of  an  officer  who  has  the  management  of  a  Diip  of 
war  under  twenty  guns,  c  ilkd  a  fluop,  alfothatofan 
armed  (hip  or  ho:iii)-i<.il<  1,  vi  hence  , 

COMMANDl-.R  is  an  othccr  who  governs  ii  floop  of 
war,  armed  fhip,  or  bumb  ketch,  and  who  has  tnc  rank 
of  major  in  the  army. 

CUMM.-^NDING  Ground,  in  the  military  art,  tn 
eminence  overlooking  any  poll  or  ftrong  place. 

A  commanding  grountl  15  ot  thrt-e  kinds:  firfl,  a  front 
ground,  being  an  hei<;;ht,  oppofitc  to  the  face  of  fome 
poft,  which  j^aya  upon  its  Iront.  Secondly,  a  reverfc 
ground,  bcingan  eminence  that  can  play  upon  the  back 
of  any  pod.  thirdly,  an  enfilade  commanding  ground, 
or  curtain  <  ommanding  ground,  being  an  emineiu  l>  that, 
with  its  {hot,  can  fcour  all  the  length  of  a  (Iraight  iine. 

COM.VIANDMENT,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  it  ufcd  vari- 
oullv :  fomctimes  it  is  ulwn  for  the  commandment  of 
the  Icing ;  as  when,  upon  bis  own  nM>tion,  and  from  his 
own  month,  he-  onierf  any  pcifan  to  prifon.  Sometimes 
it  is  ufcd  fur  the  commaiidtnttu  ot  the  juUices :  this  com- 
mandment is  cither  ablblute,  or  ordinary :  abfolute  is 
when  a  juftice  commiu  a  perfon  to  priidn  for  contempt, 
tec,  upon  his  own  authority,  at  a  punifhment :  ordinary 
is  where  a  juftice  commits  a  pt  rfon  rather  for  fafr  cufloJy 
than  for  puniOiment ;  the  pcrion  thus  committed  by  or- 
dinary cnmm.indment  ik  bailable.  In  another  Icnic  of 
the  word,  mapillrates  may  command  others  to  alSA  them 
in  the  cxccutNMi  of  their  offices,  in  order  to  keep  the 
king's  peace,  &c. 

CfoMMANOWtirr  ia  likewife  ufed  for  the  olFence  of  a 
perfon  that  wilb  or  ovdcia  another  to  do  iMnt  unlawful 
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other  number,  without  any  remainder ;  fuch  are  it 
and  18,  at  being  meafured  by  6^3. 

Commensurable  in  Pttver  is  laid  of  right  lines  when 
their  fquares  are  meafured  by  one  and  the  lame  fpace  or 
fuperfie  ie5. 

CoMMF.NSUR ABLE  SuRi5s,  tbofc  that  being  Tcduccd 
to  their  leall  terms,  become  true  figutaciv  quantities  of 
their  kind,  and  «re  therefore  as  t  ratiunal  quantity  to  a 
rational  one. 

COMMtNl  ARY,  r.r  CoMMKNT,  in  matters  of  li- 
terature, an  illultration  of  the  difficult  or  obfcure  paOaget 
oi  an  author. 

CoMMiNTAXY)  or  CoMMEMTAKies,  likewifedrnotet 
a  kind  of  hiftory  or  memoirs  of  cert^ain  tranfa^liont, 

wherein  the  author  had  a  confidctable  hand :  fuch  are  the. 

Commcniai  It's  of  Cxlar. 

COMMERCE,  a  term  ufed  for  the  buying,  felling, 
or  bartering  of  all  manner  of  commodities)  in  order  to 

profit  by  the  fame. 

COMMiNA'T  f^RY,  :xn  acpcIVition  n^ivrn  to  w'lat- 
evfr  thrcjtci'.s  p j:;iLuiient,  or  funic  perulti'  :  !ijch  is 
th;it  part  of  a  felon's  fentence  of  banilh  iient,  which 
makes  it  death  if  he  return  b*  fore  a  certain  time. 

COMMIM.'  1  ION  denotes  the  breaking,  or  rather 
grindine,  a  body  into  very  fmall  particles 

COMMISSARY,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  an  officer 
of  the  bifliop,  who  exciciici  fj);ri'ual  juriidietion  in  places 
of  a  diocefe  fo  far  from  the  epifcopal  fee,  that  the  chan- 
cellor cannot  call  the  people  to  the  hifliop'a  principal 
confiUory  court,  without  giving  them  too  much  incon- 
veniency. 

Cr>M»iitiAftY,  in  a  military  fenfe^  ia  of  three 

forts. 

Commissary  Gt^vai  tf  Ai  Mi^m^  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  muitcr  the  army  as  often  as  the  general  thinkt 
proper,  in  order  to  know  the  ftrengih  of  ea«:h  regiment 

and  company,  tn  r  -  -i',e  and  infpecl  the  mViftei-rolIs, 
and  10  keL-p  ..n  exact  Itate  ot  the  llrength  of  the  army. 

CoMMissARv  Litntral  ef  Stirrij  an  officer  in  the  artil- 
lery, who  has  the  charge  of  ail  the  ftores,  for  which  he  is 
accountable  to  the  office  of  ordiunce. 

Commissary  General  of  Prniiftem^  an  officer  who  has 
the  infpetEiion  of  the  bread  and  ptovifions  ot  the  army. 

CU.MAllSSION,  in  common  law,  the  wjrr.;r:t  or 
letters-patent  which  all  perfons,  cxcrcifing  jurisdiction, 
have  to  empower  them  to  hear  or  determine  any  caiife  or 
fuit ;  as  the  commiflion  of  the  judges,  &c. 

COMMISSIONER  of  tht  Navj,  See  the  article 
Naty. 

6  A  CoM- 
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CoHMIs$IOKKll»  a  per(bn  authocixed  by  commilBoi), 
1fetten«p«Mt*  or  oaar  lawful  wiurant,  to  ouuniM  my 
■Htttcrs,  or  execute  any  public  ofiice,  &c. 

COMMISSURE,  uiarchite£lure,&c.  the  joiittoftwo 
ftoni-s,  or  ths  ^pliciiiM  «f  tlM  fidt  «f  ooe  10  that  oir  the 
other. 

COMMITMENT,  in  fanr,  the  faHliitg  ofa  perbn, 
cbaifad  with  (omc  atmo,  to  prifiin,  by  mrnnt,  or 

OfdCTa 

COMMITTEE,  one  or  more  perfons  fo  whom  the 
confideration  or  ordering  of  a  matter  i>  referred,  either 
by  fome  court,  or    dtt  oonftat  of  jn^kt,  tt»  whoa  it 


COM 


CoMHttTTis  «f  PwSmmmit  a  certain  nvnbcr  of 

members  appointed  by  thehoufe  for  the  examination  of  a 
bill,  making  report  oi  an  inquiry,  procels  of  the  houfe, 
&c. 

COMMODITY,  in  »  general  fcnfe,  denotes  aU  forts 
•f  ware*  and  merchandifti  nifaatlbevcr,  tbat  a  peHondeak 

nr  trades  in. 

Siapij  CoMMODITIEt,  fuch  wares  and  meKh^iHltfei  as 
are  commonly  and  readily  fold  in  a  market,  or  exported 
abroad }  being,  for  the  mod  part,  the  proper  produce  or 
■lanufadurc  of  the  country. 

COMMODORE,  in  the  royal  navy,  an  officer  who 
comman<li  a  ficct  or  fquadron  ni  fhips  of  war,  and  is 
diftinguifhcd  by  wearing  a  broad  ji  ri  imt,  i.e.  a  I  lui 
red  fli^  which  tapers  to  a  point :  the  ofBce  of  comnio<iorc 
k  only  invcfled  in  a  captain  of  the  navj  for  a  certain 
time,  during  which  he  has  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
of  which,  at  the  expiration  of  fuch  oflke,  he  is  deprived. 
In  time  of  war  thefc  officers,  who  are  always  captains  in 
the  nivy,  are  direded  to  fupcriiuend  the  operations  of  a 
fquadrao  bjr  their  fenterity  or  fuperior  abilities  ;  but  in 
peace,  their  abilities  are  nurely  queftiooed,  piovidcd  they 
bavc  fufficient  interrft. 

COMMON,  fomcthing  that  belongs  to  all  alike,  in 
COntradiliin^ion  to  proper,  peculiar,  kc.  Thus  the 
oartb  i*  faid  to  be  our  common  mother. 

Common  Law,  that  body  of  nilet  received  aa  law  in 
England,  before  any  fiattite  was  enaded  in  pariiamcnt  to 
alter  the  fame. 

ComMON-Place  Book,  Advtrjiiria,  among  the  learn 
cd,  denotes  a  rtgifler  of  what  things  occur  worthy  to  b- 
Boted  in  the  courfeof  a  man's  ftudy,  fo  difpofed,  as  that 
among  a  number  of  fubjefb,  any  one  mar  lie  eafiJy 
found.  Several  perfons  have  their  ftveral  mettiods  of  or- 
dering ihtun  i  but  that  which  is  bcil  recommended,  is 
Mr.  Locke's  method,  which  he  has  publifhed  in  a  letter 
CO  Mr.  Toifoaid,  detennined  thereto  by  the  ^reat  conve- 
nienqr  and  advantage  be  had  found  from  it  in  twenty 

years  exporirncc. 

Dr.  Fclton,  in  hU  Intro-lu<fti(in  to  the  CIjfTics,  riJi- 
cules  the  pradtice  of  common-placing,  with  nu)tc  wit, 
bowever,  wc  think,  than  argument ;  for  if  a  common- 
place book  be  Well  contrived,  if  the  palGfief  taken  down 
are  difperfed  in  a  regular  manner,  the  expedient  muft 
certainly  be  of  great  (crvice.  Few  readers  are  capable  of 
reroembcrinj;  all  the  beautiful  fentiments  and  reflecbons 
riiat  arc  to  be  met  with  in  an  author ;  a  common-place 
book,  therctore,  is  a  rcpofitory,  where  fine  obfervations 
vpon  all  iubjefb  are  fo  ranged,  tbat  tbe  reader  waj  bave 
recourle  to  thtm  on  all  occafiont. 

Common-Plf  As  is  one  of  the  king's  courts  now  htlJ 
conftantly  in  \Vcf}mini^rr-Ha]l,  but  anciently  was 
moveable. 

CoMMOM,  in  law,  tbat  foil,      afe  of  which  i>  com- 
mon to  thit  or  that  town  or  lordfliipi 
Common  FkAVaft  ia  lha  liturgjr  in  ^  thwch  of 

England. 

Common,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  t^endcr  of  nouns 
which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  fcxes ;  (hits  frm, 
a  parenr,  ia  of  the  common  gender. 

Common,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  an  nngle,  line, 
cr  the  like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures. 

COMMONS,  or  lleujt  cf  Comt^ons,  a  dmomin.-i- 
tion  given  to  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament.    See  Far- 

Commons,  or  Commokalty,  likewife  fignifies  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  under  the  degree  of  a  baron, 
whether  knight*,  gentlemen,  burgeflc^  jicoaicn,  Ite. 


COM.MONWEALTH,  the  iameiritb 
the  article  Republic. 


CO.M  MOTION,  an  intefiine  modottin  Acmm,^ 

anythinjr.  Pn»W 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a  geiwiil  fiafc,  ^ 
oi  imparting  fomething  to  another.  ^ 

CoMMUHiCATlOM  IS  alfo  ufed  Ux  tbe  conoeajoB  tt 
one  thing  with  another,  or  the  paflage  from  one  pUcj  ^ 
another :  thus  a  gallery  is  a  communication  bctwoji  tn 
apartments. 

CuMMUS'iCATioN  tf  Idtmty  in  tbeologt,  aa<rf 
imparting  the  attribmes  of  one  of  the  natmcs  in  ul. 
Chrifttotheotfaer.  ""ojtfe 

It  n  by  th»  eiNnmvnIeatraa  dmt  we  fay,  God  fuScnd 
and  died,  fee.  whii  h,  flri^^Iy  fpeaktng,  is'only  underHoo^ 
of  the  huni.nn  nature  i  and  is  wholly  tbuttdcd  on  ^ 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  pcrfon  of  Cb^ 

The  Lutherans  carry  the  eooMnunication  of  idkm,  k 
far  as  to  &y,  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  not  only  in  hij  dJrtne 
nature,  and  by  rcafon  of  Si-^  rfi^  nc  j  crfon,  bjt  ilb. 
really  and  properly,  in  tin  humanity,  unmorui  in. 
menfe,  ice.  ' 

CoMMUKiCATioN  •/  AletitHy  in  pbilofopby,  iitli 
saion  of  a  moving  body,  whereby  a  body  at  fcft  is  pot 
in  motion,  or  a  body  already  in  motion  b  acctlcritci. 

Tht  Laws  *f  CtmmuHitothn  cf  Alcinn.    Sir  liaac  Nor- 
ton dcmonl^rates,  th^t  jil.Dn  and  re- a<n ion  arc  equal 
oppoiiic  i  lo  that  one  body  iinking  againft  ^'"^jatx  al 
thereby  occafioning  a  change  io  its  modon,  dpisiiiiUf 
undergo  the  fome  changa  in  iia  own  motioii,  iftc 
trary  way. 

rience  a  moving  body  ibiking  directly  agaiuft  »io(kr 
at  rcil,  the  one  loies  iuft  as  much  ot  its  modioa  m  itam- 
municates  to  the  other,  and  they  will  proocol  wiikdh 
bmi  vdodqr  asif  grown  mto  one  mala. 

1*hcrefare,  if  tbe  body  in  motion  be  triple  thst  «w|{, 
apainfl  which  it  Ilrikes,  it  will  Icfc  a  fourth  part  of  :ts 
motion  and  whereas,  before  it  would  run  over,  (v.  j.js 
line  of  ao  feet,  in  a  given  time,  it  will  nowonljna 
over  15  that  it  will  kfe  a  fourth  psit  af  iai^ 
locity. 

If  a  moving  body  ftrikc  another  alrrady  ir»  mrxior,  (1,« 
fii  ri  will  augment  the  velocity  of  the  latter,  but  will  \sk 
i^f'  of  ha  motion  than  if  the  latter  bad  haenslfefaMdffK 

rcfi.  ' 

Thus,  v.g.  if  a  bodv  in  motion  b«  triple  efsneihertf 

reft,  and  ftnkc  againft  it  with  32  decrees  of  tnotM,  it 
will  communicate  g  degrees  of  its  motion  to  ilie  other, 
and  retain  24  to  itfelf.  If  the  other  had  already  4  de- 
grees of  motbn,  the  firft  would  only  cooimunicaie  5,  od 
retain  37  }  fincc  thofe  5  were  fofl&ocot,  in  rcganl  to  (In 
inequality  of  the  bodiea,  10  make  them  pracaadMbcfti 
velocity. 

After  ti  e  iorrc  m.innrr  mav  be  determined  tht  otlw 
laws  of  communication  in  bodies  perfe^y  bard,  and  raid 
of  all  elalUcitv.  B«t  all  hard  bodies,  that  we  know  of, 
have  an  claAic  power,  and  the  laws  axe  difomt  mi 
much  more  intricate  in  elaftic  bodies. 

If  a  bo<iy  happen  to  decline  out  of  tht  w:v,  whtn 
moved  by  another,  to  as  to  leave  a  fret  paiuet  to  ^ 
body  by  which  it  was  moved  ;  yet  that  will  only  procad 
with  the  velocity  which  it  had  after  its  ceauasaioMi 
with  the  other,  not  with  that  It  had  befoie.  klMf  a 
rule  that  every  thing  endeavours  to  perfevcrc,  not  rnthf 
flate  wherein  it  was  formerly,  but  in  that  wbercuiiivo 
at  that^undtire :  therefore,  a  body  thu  has  alrtadrlot 

Kof  Its  motion  by  its  nwcting  with  snathe,  ouj  hll 
more  by  a  fccond  and  a  third,  fe  as  at  Itiqiife  w  W- 
come  perfctHv  nt  rttV 

Hence,  firl^,  it  two  unequal  homogcneoi;!  Sodio 
move  in  a  right  line  with  the  fame  velocity,  t-'ic  Jttitcr 
mwft  preferve  its  motion  longer  than  tbe  foialkri  for  dw 
motHNw  of  bodies  are  as  their  mailb,  bat  cachosnonn^ 
cates  of  its  motion  to  the  circumjacent  bodiei  wiiA 
touch  the  furface  j  the  largell  l>ody  therefore,  thonfk  ^ 
has  more  furface  than  the  fmaller,  yet,  having  1 5  m 
proportion  to  its  mafs  or  quantity «  matter  ibm  ^ 
fmaller,  will  lofe  a  leis  pottion  of  its  vdodty  eioyfl^ 
mcni  than  the  fmallcr. 

As  for  example,  fuppofe  a  cube  A  to  be  twoftttcic^ 
way,  and  another  B»  one  Km,  the  fncfaccshaie  trill « 
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M  4t0  l»  bu(  their  mades  u  8  ro  i.  If  therefore  thofe 
bodin  move  wkb  the  fame  velocity,  the  cube  A  will 
have  8  tiiDes  as  much  motion  as  the  cube  B,  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  ever  being  as  the  quantity  of  matter  ;  that 
cich  of  them  therefore  niav  become  quicfccnt  at  the  lamc 
time,  the  cube  A  muil  iofe  8  times  as  much  motion  as 
the  cube  B  t  but  that  is  iapolBble ;  becaufe.  as  their 
iurfaces  are  to  each  athcr  is  4  to  i ,  the  bodies  agaioft 
which  they  tlrike  will .!»  only  as  4  to  1.  Therefore, 
when  the  cube  B  Is  bcdnaepomAlyqnislcedCi  AwiU re- 
tain half  Its  motion. 

Heace,  fecondly,  we  fee  the  reaioti,  why  any  long 
body,  as  a  dart  thrown  ku^wifct  cootiowes  iu  motiod 
lon^r  than  when  Anwii  traaTmfel^,  it  iwcting  frwr 
bodies  in  the  way  to  communictie  itt  OMtioit  to  ia  the 
oac  cafe  than  in  the  other. 

Hence  alfo,  thirdly,  if  a  body  be  moved  almoft  wholly 
within  itfelf,  fo  ai  to  conuDumcate  linle  of  its  motion  to 
the  ambient  bodies,  it  fltaft  oontiAiie  its  motion  a  long 
time  :  thus,  a  fi^iTith  hrafs  ba!l  of  half  .i  foot  diameter, 
placed  on  a  Header  Imootb  axis,  with  a  very  weak 
impulfe  it  found  to  revolve  Sot  the  fpan  of  3  or  4 
hours. 

£ri4gt  tf/CoMMvmcATioN.  See  theartiel*  Bnuot. 

LiMts  tf  Communication,  in  military  matters, 
trenches  made  to  con'inuc  and  prcfcrve  a  fafe  corref- 
ponJence  between  two  forts  or  p  >;ts  ;  or  at  a  ficge,  be- 
tween two  approaches,  that  they  may  relieve  one  an- 
other. 

COMMUNION,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  being 
united  in  dodrine  and  difctpline  i  in  which  fiuife  of  the 
word,  diflfereot  chitfchM  am  find  lo  hold  cammiininn  with 
each  other. 

Communion  is  alfo  ufod  for  the  ad  of  communi- 
fating  in  the  ftaaaMiit  oFthe  «aohixi0t  or  the  Lord's- 

fupper. 

Communion-Service,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  the  office  for  the  adrnmiftration  of  the  holy  fa- 
crament,  extraacd  from  feveral  aodcnt UtiiigieS)  a* ttofe 
«f  ^  fiafil.  Sc.  Ambcoiie,  &c. 

CoMMUKroTt-TABi.B,  that  wheican  Ae  dementi  of 
bread  and  wine,  ufed  in  communicating^  or  partaking  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  are  placed. 

.  COMMUNITY,  a  focicty  of  men  living  in  the  fame 
pkoe,  under  the  fiune  lam,  the  fiune  r^ulatioos,  and  the 
Hune  cvAoois. 

COMMUTATION,  ir.  aftrnnomy.  The  anpl-  nf 
eommutation  is  the  difiancc  between  the  tun's  true  pUce 
fecn  from  the  earth,  and  the  place  of  a  planet,  reduced 
•0  ihe  ecliptic.  It  ia  found  by  fubtnAiag  the  fun'a  tmc 
ilaoeAomdwhdioeetttric  place  of  dMplaaet.  ScaASr- 
aitttn'.rit  Pi  ACF, 

CoMMu  i  ATioN,  in  law,  the  change  of  a  penalty  or 
punifhment  from  a  greater  to  a  ]cft|  as  tihen  death  IS 
eoromuted  for  baniihnicnt,  he. 

COMPACT,  in  phytiology,  it  faid  of  bodies  which 
are  of  a  clofe,  detife,  and  heavy  totiiM,  with  few  poiea, 
anJ  they  very  fmall. 

Compact  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  famous  bull  confirmed 
by  pope  Paul  IV.  by  virtue  of  which  cardinals  are  Fe> 
Ibi^e^  to  confer  benefices  in  their  natural  ftate  {  that  is, 
regular  benefices  <ui  regulars,  2cc 

COMPANY,  in  general,  denotes  a  nombcr  of  people 
met  together  in  the  latnc  place,  and  about  the  fame  de- 
Jjgn.  With  refpe£i,  however^  to  matters  of  pleafure  or 
divccfion,  iaftasn  of  eooipaayt  we  make  tifo  of  the  tsims 
parhr,  ornMch.  . 

CoMVAwr,  in  n  oomnefdal  fonfe,  is  a  fociaty  of  mcr- 
chants,  mechanics,  or  other  tradeie,  joined  mgeihar  in 
one  common  intereft. 

CoMPAKY,  in  military  affairs,  a  fmall  body  of  foot, 
coiMnanded  by  a  riptaia,  who  has  under  him  a  lieatenaot 
and  «Dfigii. 

The  number  of  centinels,  or  privrf-  fdrVL-!;  in  n  com- 
pany, may  be  from  50  to  80  ;  aad  a  ha.:i.-,;.'..!;  CDuiitfs  of 
thirteen  luch  companies,  one  of  which  is  always  grena- 
diers, and  pofied  on  the  right :  next  them  ftand  the  cldcft 
company,  and  on  the  left  the  iecond  company}  the 
yourg'cit  one  being  always  poAcd  in  the  center. 

Companies  not  incorporated  into  rcgimcnti  are  called 
irrrgiiiant  or  independent  companies* 
I 


RuU  g/CoMTAH^f  in  arithmetic,  the  fame  with  feU 
bwfiiip.    See  Fellowship. 

COMPAKAl'ES,  Ctmpaiata.,  among  logicians,  de« 
note  the  terms  of  a  comparifon,  or  the  fubj«(5^s  com- 
pared to  each  other.    See  the  article  CoMr  iri  v 

UUiVJPAKATIVE,  in  general,  dtnott ,  iomcthing 
that  is  oompaied  t» another.  I'hus, 

CoMrARATiVB  ANATOMY,  it  that  branch  of  anato- 
my which  confiders  the  fecondary  objects,  or  the  bodies 
or  other  animals;  fcrving  for  the  more  accurate  diftinc- 
tions  of  levcral  pans,  and  iupplyiug  the  defett  of  bumaa 
fubjcAs. 

^  it  ia  otherwifc  called  the  anatomy  of  beafts,  and  (baw» 
times  Bootomy  }  and  Hands  in  eontradiitindien  to  hu> 

man  anatomy,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  which  confideia 
the  human  body,  tlie  primary  objedi  of  anatomy.  See 

Ak  ATOM  Y. 

CoMFAaATivi  Dacaai,  among  grammarians,  that 
between  the  pofiuve  and  fuperiative  oegrees,  expre&ng 
any  partieoJar  quality  alwve  or  beneath  ihe  level  of  an* 

other. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  relation  between  two  perfons  or  things,  when 
oppofed  and  fet  a^nl^  each  other,  by  which  we  judge 
of  their  agreement  or  difference,  and  find,  out  wherein  the 
one  has  the  advantaije  ol  the  other, 

Co.MP-^  1  )N  :f  J/ifoi,  among  logicians,  that  opera- 
tion of  the  mmd  whereby  it  compares  its  ideas  one  with 
another,  in  regard  of  extent,  degree,  time,  place,  or  any 
other  circumflance,  and  is  the  ground  of  relations.  This 
is  a  faculty  which  the  brutes  fccm  not  to  have  in  any  great 
degree.    See  Idea  and  Relation. 

CoMPARUON,  in  grammar,  the  inflexion  of  the  com- 
parative degree.   See  the  article  Comparative. 

CoiWAKlSOM,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  that  illuftrates 
and  lets  off  one  thing,  by  refembling  and  comparing  it 
with  another,  to  which  it  bears  a  manifeft  relation  an4 
re&mblance,  as  the  following  figure  in  SbakefpMr. 

•*  She  never  told  her  love, 

**  But  let  Concralmcnt,  like  a  wcm  in  th'  bud, 
**  Feed  on  her  damafk  check :  She  pined  in  thought^ 
*'  And  fat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument 

"  Smiling  at  Grief." 

COMFARTiTiON,  in  architeaure,  denotes  die  ufis- 
fill  and  graoefnl  difpofitfon  of  the  whole  ground-plat  of 
sn  edifice,  inioioomsof  oBce,and  of  reoeptiMierenicr* 

uinment. 

COMPARTMENT,  or  Compartimsnt,  in  gene- 
ral, is  a  dcfign  compofed  of  feveral  dil{i:reot  figures,  dif* 
pofed  with  fymmcti^,  to  adorn  a  paitene,  a  ceiling,  Ire. 

A  compartment  of  tiles,  or  hrirV-,  i^  nn  arr.mgement 
of  them,  of  different  colours,  and  varriilhcd  for  the  de- 
coration of  a  builJina;.  Compartments,  in  gardening, 
are  an  alTemblage  of  beds,  plats,  borders,  walks,  &c.  dif- 
pofed  in  the  moft  adtantageous  manner  that  the  groond 
will  admit  of.  Compartments,  in  heraldry,  are  other- 
wife  called  partitions.    See  the  anicle  Partitxok. 

COMPASS,  or  Miitintrs  CoMPASs,  an  ibfinimeat 
whereby  the  Ihip's  courfe  is  determined. 

This  inftrument,  which  is  a  repsefentatifln  of  the  ho- 
rtsoo,  is  a  orde  divided  inM  ga  e^ual  parts,  by  right 
lines  drawn  from  the  center  to  the  etrcumference,  called 
points,  or  rumbs,  being  alfo  divided  into  360  eqn.  '  ji  a  is. 
Of  degrees  j  and  confequently  the  ditlance  iKiween,  oc 
angle  formed  by,  any  two  rumbs,  is  equal  to  11%  15'. 
The  four  principal  of  thefe  rumbs  are  ckltcd  the  caidinal 
points,  and  take  their  names,  finom  the  places  to  which  ' 
they  tend,  viz.  that  which  extends  itfclf  under  the  meri- 
dian, pouuing  towarJs  the  north,  is  called  north  }  and  its 
oppofite  one,  pointing  towards  the  fouth,  is  called  fouth  i 
that  which  is  towards  the  right-hand,  the  face  bctngdi. 
reded  north,  is  termed  eaftt  and  its  oppofite,  weft,  rbe 
namrs  o'  the  others  aie  coo^poiinded  of  tholir,  aecosding 

to  thtii  iuuation. 

Tlie  conipafs  being  of  the  utmoft  cpniequcnce  to 
navigation,  it  it  rcafonaUe  to  cxped  that  the  greateft  at* 
lention  iioutd  be  uied  in  its  coa(lru£)ion,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  improve  it  carefully  examined,  and,  if  proper, 
adopted.  But  fo  carclcfs  are  the  generality  of  commanders 
of  tfaia  meft  ufeful  inftrunent,  that,  almeft  all  the  com- 

pailes 
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pafles  uftd  on  hoiti  merchant  (hips  have  ttwSr  needle* 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  iU-  l  A  ir:-,  t.icU  of  w  hich  Ivnt 
in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  torm  sn  o'  tuic  an^U-  ;  and  thc-ir 
cnd-f,  bviiig  applic>i  logctnir,  maK--  an  atute  one;  (o 
that  the  wfioh-  rcprcfents  the  form  of  a  lozenge  ;  in  the 
center  nf  which,  anil  of  the  card,  i«  pliccd  the  brafs 
cap.  Now,  if  we  examine  a  ntMnbcr  of  thcfe  cards,  we 
lhall  rarely,  tf  ever,  find  thrm  all  in  the  Tame  direfUon, 
but  thrv  \"  it!  all  vary  more  or  Icfs,  not  only  withlCgard 
to  the  trii:  Jircrtion,  but  f  om  one  anothi-r. 

'  hi  ic  a ii  itics  are  owing  ti>  tht-  ftrticJurc  of  the 
reed  If  -,  lor  die  wirc^  of  which  it  is  compok-d  arc  only 
hardened  at  the  ends ;  now,  if  thcfe  ends  are  not  equally 
h^rd,  or  if  one  end  be  hardened  up  higher  than  the  other, 
when  thejr  come  to  be  put  together;  in  Bxing  them  to  the 
card,  that  end  which  h  h^fdeft  wiU  defifOy  much  of  the 
virtue  of  the  other  •,  by  which  means  the  h^rdeft  end 
will  h.ur  the  moft  po*cr  in  directing  the  card,  and  con- 
feqiK-ntly  rn.ikc  it  viry  toward  its  own  direction;  and,  m 
tht;  wtri-s  are  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  loieni^e,  thefe 
cards  can  have  but  little  force,  fo  that  thr-y  will  often, 
when  drawn  afide,  fland  at  the  diftanc-  of  fereral  degrees 
on  either  fide  the  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn :  for 
all  magnr^tiral  bodie^i  recefve  ah  additional  (htngth  by 
ti:  i'  '  pl.icrd  in  the  dircclion  of  the  earth's  magnettfm, 
anJ  act  (ir()[>i>rtiiina'il v  ]'■(•,  vtgorouflv  when  turni'd  out 
Ol  it  :  wiimforcr,  \vh:'n  thi-lc  kind  ot  needles  ,irc  duwii 
afidr  trom  their  true  point,  two  of  the  parallel  fides  of 
the  lozenge  will  confpire,  more  dirc«3ly  than  before,  with 
the  earth's  magnetifm  i  and  the  other  two  wilt  be  leiit  in 
diat  dire^lon :  by  which  mean*  the  two  fides  wilt  very 
much  impede  its  return }  and  the  two  latter  will  have  that 
impediment  to  orercomc,  as  well  as  the  fri£lion,  by  their 
own  force  .;lnru-. 

To  remove  thefe  inronvenicncies,  fome  needles  ar?- 
made  of  one  piece  cif  Heel,  of  a  I'pr  n;'  tcmpr  r,  .md  broad 
towards  the  ends,  but  tapering  towards  the  middle,  where 
a  holL-  i$  made  to  receive  the  cap.  At  the  ends  they  ter- 
minate in  an  angle*  greater  or  lefi*  according  to  ibfiOtin 
or  r^ncy  of  the  workman.  Thefe  needles,  thougb  infi- 
nitely prcftr.itd-  to  c  ■  rthrr,  ari-,  however,  f.ir  from 
bcin.,  prrtVcl ;  f!)r  tv  i\  i;;  J'':  of  this  form  hath  fix  poK  s 
iii  lc.;^  ijf  two.  one  at  '  j  h  tn  l,  two  whete  it  becotiies 
taperinj^,  and  f.*  o  at  the  hole  in  the  middle :  ibis  is  owing 
to  their  (hapc  ;  for  the  middle  part  br  ing  very  flender,  it 
lias  not  fubliance  enough  to  condu£i  the  magnetic  ftream 
ftuite  through,  fmm  oat  end  to  the  other :  all  thefe  poles 
appear  very  di(lindly»  when  examined  with  aglab  that 
is  fprinkltd  over  with  magnetic  fand.  Thiscirrumftanrc, 
however,  docs  not  hinder  the  ncc  Uc  ''rom  ivii-rini^  true  ; 
but  as  it  h.is  lefs  force  to  move  thi:  f.'id  ihan  when  the 
magnetic  Ihcam  move*  in  l.irge  cinvcs  trumMie  end  to 
the  other,  it  is  certainly  an  impcrfecliun. 
.  Thefeincenvcnicuci'.sinducedtheingeniouj Dr  Knight 
to  corttriiw  a  new  fea-compaft,  which  t»  now_  ufcd  on 
board  all  the  fhips  of  war.  The  needle  in  this  inflru- 
m  -nt  i>  quit  ■  l}r-ight,  and  f({uare  at  the  ends  ;  and  coiv 
ktjuaatly  lias  only  two  poles,  though  about  the  hole  in 
the  middle,  the  curves  are  a  little  cL.-ilurvJ.  Nc-cilt.s  of 
this  con(lru£ii(>n,  after  vibrating  a  long  time,  will  al- 
ways point  •■xactly  in  the  fame  direction  ;  and  if  drawn 
ever  fo  little  on  one  fide,  will  return  to  it  again,  without 
any  fcnfible  difference.^  We  tnav  therefore  conclude, 
that  a  regular  paraltelopiped  is  the  beft  fdrm  for  a  needle, 
as  well  as  the  fimpfeft,  the  hotca  for  the  caps  being  as 
fmall  as  pcfTibli;. 

And  m  The  weight  fhould  He  removed  to  the  erreateft 
diilanrc  from  the  cciircr  <>;  muti  in,  a  tirclr  of  br:i'5.,  of 
the  fame  diameter  n(  the  card,  may  be  added,  which  will 
fcrvc  alfo  to  fupport  the  card,  which  may  then  be  made  of 
thin  papcTt  without  any  thing  to  ftiffen  it.  This  ring 
being  fixed  below  the  card,  and  the  needle  above  it,  the 
center  of  gravity  is  placed  low  enough  to  admit  of  the 
cap  being  put  under  the  needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the 
needle  becomes  uniicccll  it  y. 

In  order  to  render  the  above  inftruftions  more  plain 
and  eafy  to  be  underflood,  we  have  given  a  view  of  the 
ieveral  parta  f  plate  XXXVII.)  where  fig.  1 3.  is  the  card, 
with  the  needle  K  L,  and  in  cap  M,  fixed  upon  ii,  being 
one  third  of  the  diametnr  of  the  real  card. 
Fi^.  14,  is  a  pcrfpeOtve  view  of  the  backfide  <(f  the 


card,  where  A'B  reprerents  the  tuminit  down  of  (hf  braft 

edge,  C  the  under  part  th  ■  r-;  .  1>  ,1,;,!  V  tu,  1  Aiding 
weights  to  balance  the  card,  and  h ,  G,  two  icrcws  that 
fix  thr  bi  jfs  cdgr,  &c.  to  the  needle. 

fig.  12,  IS  the  pedelhl  that  fupports  the  card,  contain- 
ing a  fewing-needle,  fixed  in  two  fmall  frrooivea  to  receive 
it,  by,  means  of  the  collet  C,  in  the  manner  of  a  port- 
crayon. Dt  tbeflem,  js  filnl  intosn  o^ia^on,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  eafily  unfcrewcd. 

Aztmath  Compass.  See  the  article  Azimuth  Cim- 
/■'#. 

CoMP/^jis  Dials,  are  fmall  horizontal  dials,  fitted  in 
brafs  or  lilver  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  (hew  the  hour  af 
the  day,  by  the  diredion  of  a  needle,  t>iat  indicates  how 
to  place  them  right,  by  turning  the  dial  about  tilt  the  code 
or  ftvie  ftand  dite^ly  over  the  needle,  and  point  to  the 
northward :  bur  thefe  can  never  be  very  exa£t,  bccauie  of 
the  vari3tirin>  i  f  the  nccJlc  itfclf. 

CoMPAis-SAW.     Sec  the  artscic  Saw. 

COMPAS-SKS,  or  Pi3;V  *y  Compasses,  a  maihema- 
tical  inllrumenc  tor  dcfcribing  circles,  mcafuring  Hgtuci^ 
Sic. 

The  principal  perfiedion  of  this,  aa  of  all  other  com- 
psflea,  confifts  in  the  ea(y  and  imiferm  opening  anil 
fhiirtmg  of  their  legs;  one  of  whickmiy  be  Dlk«a«tKiil 

Older  to  make  room  for  others. 

I  here  aiL-  luiw  iilrd  cnnip.T(re<;  of  various  kinds  and 
coii<rivancr»,  ac«.ouio)od.i(cd  to  the  various  uies  chcy  are 
intended  for  ;  a<, 

Co.M PASSES  »/  tbtee  Ltgs  ate,  (itttine  afide  the  exceb 
of  a  leg,  of  the  fame  ftru£)ure  with  the  Common  <mci: 
■  heir  ufe  being  to  take  thfw  points  at  once,  and  fo  to 
form  triangle* ;  to  lay  down  three  pofuions  of  a  map,  to 

bf  ropit-cl  ii  titu  e,  &c. 

Bmm  C<iMr,\ssF5  confift  of  a  lonf;  branch,  or  beam, 
carr;,  III:!  two  bial's  curior?,  tlic  one  fi.\td  .it  one  end,  the 
othei  tuding  along  the  beam,  with  a  (crew  to  faften  it  on 
occiGon. 

To  t|;e  curfors  may  be  (crewcd  pointa  of  any  kind, 
whether  fteel,  for  pencils,  or  the  like    It  la  yftl  to  draw 

large  cinles,  to  take  great  e xt  nti,  S;c. 

6W/^rr  CoMP ^$SF$.    Sec  Caliber. 

Cttiimakfr' t  Compasses  arc  jomcd  like  the  corrmon 
compalTes,  with  a  quadrant,  or  bow,  like  the  fpiing 
compalTcs  i  only  of  dilFerent  afe,  fcrving  here  to  keep 
the  inArument  firm  at  any  opening-  They  are  made 
very  ftrong.  with  the  poijitt  of  their  1^  of  well  tem- 
pered tteely  aa  beiiif  ufed  to  draw  line*  oirpafle>'ba«d  or 

copper. 

<.)/.•  liAiV///  aid  ^fiherual  ComI'ASSfs,  conflfl  of  four 
b.aiiclies,  joi/itiJ  111  a  ttincr,  two  ot  wnich  are  circular, 
and  iwo  fl  it,  a  Iiiijc  brnt  on  the  ends  :  their  ufebta 
tike  iJic  diirtietcr,  thicknefs,  or  caliber,  of  round  or  cy- 
lindric  bodies  j  futh  a*'  cannons,  pipc^,  &c. 

For  the  method  of  ufiogthem,  fee  the  article  CALtiife 
C«mp<tffit. 

Elliptic  Compasses  confift  of  a  cro<"5  A  RGH,  (plate 
X'l.II,  ff.  II.)  with  grooves  in  it,  and  .111  index  C  E, 
which  IS  fjftened  to  the  ciofs  by  means  cjt  lif  vr-tails  at 
the  pomiii  C  D,  :hat  Aide  in  the  grcx>ves  ;  to  that  when 
the  index  is  turned  about,  the  end  £  will  dcfcribe  an 
ellipfis,  which  is  the  uft  of  theCe  compadfcs. 

Gtrman  CoMkAaaia  have  their  lega  a  litde  bent  oiic« 
wards,  towarda  the  top}  lb  (hat  when  Ikii^  the  pabta 
only  meet. 

l^sipuiitfi  CoMPAssRs  are  a  piece  of  wood,  in  form  of 
the  lhatt  ol  a  {ilaiie,  ciclt  ;it  top,  as  far  as  halt  its  length; 
with  this  they  mcafuic  the  angles^  Ak> irf jewsU add pK- 
cious  Itones,  as  they  cut  them. 

There  is  in  the  cleft  a  little  brafs  rule,  fiiAcQcd  there  at 
one  end  byapin}  but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  brats  level:  with  tbi*  ktlM  of  fauare.  they  rake 
the  angles  of  the  fbiie^  la^g  them  on  dwihafi  aa  they 
tut  them. 

Prsp!tl:sna^  CoMrA'SFS  arc  fuch  as  have  two  legs, 
but  four  points,  which,  when  opened,  are  iikc  acrols,  aa 
not  having  the  joint  at  the  end  of  the  legs  like  comoiOO 
compafl'es :  fome  of  thet'c  have  fixed  joints,  pthera  move- 
ahle  ones }  upon  the  legs  of  the  latter  of  which  arc  drawn 
the  lines  of  diords,  fines,  tangents,  &c. 

Thar  nfeu  to  divide  lines  and  cifclcs  into  equal  parts; 

or 
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or  to  perform  the  operatioiu  of  tbc  fe^r  at  one  caning 
of  them. 

Sf>ring  CoMPASsKSt  orDiviDRRs,  thofe  with  an  arch- 
ed head,  which  by  its  fpring  opens  the  legs ;  the  opening 
being  dirctkJ  by  a  circular  fcrew,  faftened  to  one  leg, 
and  let  through  the  other,  worked  with  a  nut.  I'heic 
compallb  arc  madeof  hanlencd  fteel. 

Tri/taim  CoU9AStt»  confift  of  two  central  mlea,  and 
an  arch  or  a  circle  of  no  degrees,  immoveable,  with  its 
radius,  which  is  faftened  with  one  of  the  central  rules, 
like  the  two  legs  of  a  fcclor,  that  the  central  rule  may 
be  carried  through  all  the  points  of  the  circumference  of 
the  ucb.  The  radius  and  ruk  jboiUd  be  as  thin  a«  po0i- 
ble ;  aiMt  th*-'rule  laftened  to  the  radiiu  fbotiM  be  nam- 
mereJ  cold,  to  attain  the  <:re3ter  clafticity ;  nrd  the 
breadth  of  the  central  rule  fliould  be  Irijilc  true  o;  tlic 
radius:  there  mud  be  alfo  a  groove  in  this  rule,  with  a 
dovC'taily  faflened  on  it  for  its  motion,  and  a  hole  in  the 
.  center  of  each  rale.  The  uCe  of  this  inftniment  is  to  fa- 
cilitate  the  trife^lion  of  Angles  geomctricalljr :  and  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  invented  by  M.  Tarragen  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Turn  up  Compasses.  The  body  of  this  inArumcnt  is 
like  the  coamoB  conpi0ec  ;  but  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  legs,  without  (ide,  are  added  two  other  points,  b»- 
fides  the  ufual  ones  :  the  one  whereof  carry  a  drawing 
(le.i  ;  III  (,  the  other  a  port-crayon,  both  adjuftcd  foas  to 
turn  round,  and  fo  be  in  the  way  of  ufc,  or  out  of  it, 
as  occafion  requires.  Thefe  compailes  have  been  con- 
trived ia  order  to  berc  the  ttoutate-of  dMOgpog  the 
points. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  literature,  dcnotfs 
much  the  lame  wttii  cpitooacy  or  abridgement.  Sec 
Abridgment. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  adion 
whereby  any  thing  it  admitted  as  an  equivalent  to  an- 
other. 

Compensation,  in  the  civil  law,  a  fore  of  right, 
whereby  a  debtor,  fucd  by  his  creditor  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  demands  that  the  debt  may  be  conpenftted 
with  what  is  owing  him  by  the  creditor,  which  in  that 

cafe  is  ei;i:;v7.!ent  to  payment. 

COi'vli'hAINAN  r,  in  La,  inc  Umc  with  plaintiff. 
Sec  the  article  Plaintiff. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  aftronomy,  the  diftance  of  a 
flar  from  the  zenith  }  or  the  arch  comprehended  be- 
tween the  pJace  of  the  ftar  above  the  horizon  aad  the 
zc  n  i  t  h . 

CoMi'LE MF.N T,  in  gcomctry,  is  what  remains  of  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle,  or  of  90°,  after  any  certain  arch  has 
been  taken  away  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  aich  taken  away 
be  40*,  Its  complement  is  50  t  becauft  50<f40=9a 
The  line  of  the  complement  of  an  arch  is  called  the  co- 
Cne,  and  that  of  the  tangent,  the  co-tangent,  4tc. 

Complement  c/  tin  Cjurj.-,  in  navigation,  is  the 
number  of  points  the  courfc  wants  of  90*,  or  ?igbt 

giinta*  vis.  of  a  quarter  of  the  compals*  See  the  article 
oimst. 

Complement  cf  the  Curt'm,  in  fortincition,  is  that 
part  of  it  which  makes  the  demigoige.  bee  (be  articles 
CuRTiN  and  Demicorge. 

CoMrLiMBMT  tftbiLitu  »fJ>tf*imt  is  the  reoiainder 
of  the  line  of  defence,  after  the  angle  of  die  ilank  is  taken 
ofF.    See  the  articles  Akci.ic  and  DEt  ENCK. 

Compliments  m  a  Parslii.l:greni^  arc  the  two  frralier 
parallelograms  G  AE,  F  C E,  (plate  XLIl.  fig.  i %.)  made 
by  drawing  two  right  lines  G  £,  and  F  £,  through  the 
point  E,  in  the  diagonal ;  and  parallel  to  the  fides  A  B, 
BC,  of  a  parallelogram  ABCD. 

COMPLEX  itUasy  in  logic,  are  iuch  as  are  com- 
pounded of  feveiBl  fiai|rfe  OHM.  See  the  articles  TcRM 
and  Ii>£A. 

CoMftfiX  Pr^^m  is  either  that  which  ha.<)  at  lea{l 
one  of  its  terms  complex,  or  fuch  as  contains  fevcral 
members,  as  cafual  proportions  :  or  it  is  fcvera!  ideas 
otFciing  thcnifclvcs  to  our  thoup^hfi  at  once,  whcicby  we 
are  led  to  affirm  the  fame  thing  of  different  objects,  or 
different  things  of  the  fame  objcd.  I'bua,  Gud  h  infi- 
nittlj  wiji,  and  utfrut^  ftiwirfiU,  In  like  manner,  in  the 
propofilion,  Nrilbir  iimrs mr  ttumfit  from ^aih. 

Cmipjtsx  Ttrm,  in  leigic,  is  tliat  which  icquiies  noi 
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than  one  word  to  fignlfy  one  thing ;  or  where  one  wont 
implies  fevenl  things. 

oome  terms  are  oomiriex  in  words,  hut  not  in  f^nfe, 
filch  is  the  fecond  emperor  of  Rome;  tor  it  cxtiics  m 
our  mind  only  the  iJca  of  on  .-  man,  viz.  A  .iguftus. 

Some  terms  are  complex  in  fente,  but  not  m  words;  lb 
when  we  fiqf  an  army,  a  forefl,  we  mean  a  mttidtode  of 
men,  or  trees )  and  aiinoftalj  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as 
many  of  our  natural  ones,  are  expreffisd  in  this  manner  j 
religion,  piety,  loyalty,  knavery,  thef^  indiide a varie^ 
of  ideas  m  e^cli  term. 

There  are  other  terms  which  arc  complex  both  in  wonb 
and  fenfe  i  fa  when  we  fay,  a  fierce  dog,  or  a  pious  man, 
it  excites  an  idea,  not  only  of  thoft  two  creatures,  but  of 
their  peculiar  charai^ers  alfo. 

Among  the  terms  that  arc  complex  in  fenfe,  but  not  in 
words,  we  may  reckon  thofe  fimplc  terms  trillds  contain 
a  primary  and  a  fecondary  idea  in  them  j  as  when  wn 
hear  our  neighbour  fpeakthat  which  n  not  troe,  weiay 
to  him,  this  is  not  true,  or  this  is  falfe,  we  only  convey  to 
him  the  naked  idea  of  his  error ;  this  is  the  primary  idea : 
but  if  we  fay  it  is  a  Ivc,  the  word  lye  carries  alu)  a  fe- 
condary idea  in  it,  for  it  implies  both  the  falOvood  of  tbo 
fpeech,  and  our  reproach  and  cenfure  of  the  ipeafcer.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  fay  it  is  a  miftakc,  this  carries  alfo 
a  fecondary  idea  with  it;  for  it  not  only  rt-fcrs  to  the 
falfljood  ot  his  fpeech,  but  includes  our  teudcrnefs  and 
civility  to  bmi  at  the  fame  time.  Another  inftance  may 
be  this  i  when  we  ufis  the  woi4  inoeft,  adultery,  and 
murder,  we  OOOVqr  to  mwther  not  only  the  primary  idea 
of  thob  iftions,  but  we  include  alfo  the  fecondaiy  idea 
r  f  their  unlawfulnrfs,  and  our  abhorrence  of  them. 

COMPLEXION,  dmplexU,  among  phyficians,  the 
temperament,,  habitude,  and  natural  difpofition  of  the 
bodv,  but  more  often  the  colour  of  the  face  and  (kin. 

CoMPtUCioH,  in  metaphyficB,  the  union  or  coalition 
of  feveral  things  diflerent  bom  each  other,  either  laally 
or  imasinary. 

COMPLEXUS,  in  anatomy,  a  broad  and  pnttylonv 
mufde,  lytne  along  the  back>part  and  fide  of  the  neck : 
it  is  fbccdf  below  to  die  vertebrw  of  the  neck,  and  above 
to  the  upper  tranfvcrfe  line  of  the  os  occipitis.  There  i< 
one  of  thefe  on  each  (ide  ;  and  both  acting  togther,  they 
pull  the  head  dirciitly  backwards;  whcreac,  if  Oolyonc 
a&s,  it  draws  the  head  obliquely  back. 

CoMPLExus  Minor,  in  anatomy,  a  narrow,  long, 
and  flender  mufcic,  lying  along  the  infidc  of  the  neck, 
and  otherwifc  called  maftoidzus  lateralis.  Sec  the  article 
Muscles. 

COMPLICA  I  ION,  in  general,  denotes  the  blend- 
ing, or  rather  interweaving,  of  feveral  diflcfent  thingt 
together  :  thus  a  perfon  aiBieted  with  feveral  difordcrs  at 
the  fame  lime,  is  faid  to  labour  under  a  complication  of 
difeafes. 

COMPONED,  CoMPONE,  or  Gobony,  in  heraldry, 
is  faid  of  a  bordure  made  up  of  angular  parts,  or  die* 
quers,  of  two  difiFerent  colours. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denocel  fomcdiing  com- 
pounded, or  made  up  of  fevetal  otbeia  uniiod  together. 
Thus, 

Compositi  Numbers  are  fuch  as  can  be  niearoivd 
exaAly  by  a  number  exceeding  oni^  i  as  6  by  z  or  5,  or 
10  by  5,  Kc  fo  that  4  is  theToweft  compofitc  number. 

Compofitc  iium^rr";,  Ir-wrcn  themfelves,  are  thofe  which 
have  fome  common  mcalure  bclldci  unity  i  as  12  and  15, 
as  being  both  meafured  by  3. 

CoMfosiTB  Order,  in  architedure,  the  laft  of  tha 
five  orders  of  columns ;  fo  called  becaofe  its  capital  is 
cfimpofcd  outof  (hnfe  of  the  other  column?,  borrowing  a 
quarter-roiind  irom  the  Tiifcan  and  Doric,  a  row  »( 
I'.-avcs  from  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes  from  the  lonic. 
Its  corniche  has  fimple  modillions  or  dentils.  It  is  alib 
called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  as  having  been  invent* 
cd  by  the  Romans.  Jly  mofl  authors  it  is  ranked  after 
the  Corinthian,  cither  as  being  the  ntxt  nchdl,  or  the 
lalt  invented. 

Scamozzi,  and  after  him  M.  le  Clerc,  make  the  co- 
lumn of  this  order  nineteen  modules  and  a  half,  being 
left  by  half  a  module  than  that  of  the  Corinthian,  as  in 
eSieft  the  erd^r  ia  lets  delicate  than  the  Corinthian. 
VIgnoU  nakea  it  twen u ,  u  )ii cb  fo  the  fame  with  ilMt  of 
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CoMMMf  TIOM,  in  conmerce,  a  conlraa  b«tweea  an 
inlolvcnt  debtor  unJ  his  creJitors,  whereby  the  latter  ac 
cept  of  a  part  of  the  debt  in  compen^on  for  the  wbgk 
and  give  a  general  acquittanwieBOfdioglf.  * 
CoMPosi  rioN,  in  prindn^,  cwnmonfy  termed  com- 

«Tpes.  or  lettm,  in  the 
COOpobng  Uick,  in  order  to  form  a  l,nc  ;  and  ot  fevcr-l 
lua  ranged  in  order  in  the  galley,  to  make  a  paee;  and 
Of  feveral  pages,  to  make  a  form. 

Composition  c/ AJmm^  orFo»ci»»a«o  »femhN- 
of  ftveial  direaions  of  aiocioo  rcfttlrine  from  itvxi-i 

different,  tho'  not  oppofite,  dircaions 
■  ,     ^"?™^**[  cooipofition  and  refoiunon  of  motwa 
IS  rouodedon  Su  Ifoac  Newton's  Second        of  Nature. 
VIZ.    '  The  chinae  of  motion  it  ai«rayt  MOportiooable 
to  the  moving  force  imprefled,  aiul  it  ilwan  made 

"  ^'^'^  *^     "tl^  ^'^  *B         ^  foeee  it  i>. 
prdwd."^ 

Lrt  the  body  B  (plate  XLII.  ^.  ,3.)  be  imfM 
by  ilic  body  A,  in  the  dirtdtioil  witli  a  Ibfcethat 
!  would,  in  a  given  time,  caulc  it  to  move  from  *  10  r;  at 
theftiae  inttaiw,  let  another  body  C  fuiU  it  in  the  di- 
reOlon  with  «  force  that  will  cany  r  Unm  S  to^m 
thr  f.iT.r  time  :  then  compl.  tine  the  parallciogram  tetiL 
and  J.  i*ing  the  diagonal  it,  this  latt  Will  reprcieot  tlw 
diredlion  and  dillance  through  wfaicbthe  body  will  man 
in  the  £une  tiine,  bf  batk  the  forces  conjointly. 

Tlii*  it  evident,  if  wc  eonltdCT  that  the  force  imprdTed 
by  the  boHy  C,  df>es  no  way  diminilh  the  velociiy  of  1 
body  appro,.ching  to  the  Imc  f  r,  at  the  end  of  thc  givcB 
ame,  and  thcretore  it  will  then  be  found  fomewhoc  in 
the  faid  imc  t  * ;  for  the  fame  rcafoo  it  will,  at  the  enJ  of 
the  faid  time,  be  cifried  to  a  diftanc*  from  ectial  to 
^rf  1  and  thrretore  it  muft  alfo,  at  the  fame  mom,  n  ,  be 
found  fomcwhcrc  in  the  line  dt;  but  it  cannot  beta 
the  line.  </  ami  4e  at  ihe  fame  time,  unlefs  in 


Ilis  Corinthian  :  but  SerliOt  who  firft  formed  it  into  an 
order  by  giving  ii  a  proper  entablature  and  bafo,  and  af- 
ter him'  M.  Perrault,  rai(e  it  ftill  higher  than  the  Corin- 
thian.   See  plate  XLI 1 1. 

M.  Pcirault,  in  hi^  Vitruviiis,  makes  a  diilinaion  be- 
tween the  cooipoliie  and  compofcd  order.  TlielaUMsrt 
be  fays,  U  any  cooipofitioo,  wbofe  parta  and  oniameat* 
are  extraordinary  and  unufual ;  but  have,  witbal,  foaw> 
wh4t  of  beau'v,  both  on  ncLount  of  their  novelty,  and  io 
itfpcdl  of  t')c  manner  or  gciiius  of  the  architcU :  fetiut 
a  compofed  order  is  an  arbitrary,  hnnwrooi  Conpofitwa, 
whether  regular,  or  irregular. 

For  the  parts  of  thitwder,  fee  the  trticka  BAiS,  Ca- 
pita!, CotVMN,  £KTABLATUaS»  FuitC«  PSSSS- 

•I  AL, 

CUMI'OSITION,  Camp^ftth,  in  a  general  fcnfc,  the 
uniting  or  putting  together  levcial  thingf,  fo  aa  to  form 
one  whole,  called  a  compound. 

Composition  ef  Idtei,  an  n  of  the  m'nd,  'A  h?rr^y  it 
unites  fcvcral  Ample  ideai  miu  Ui.L  conception,  or  com- 
plex idea. 

When  we  arc  provided  with  a  fuficicnt  ftock  of  fimpie 
idea*,  and  r.^v.-,  by  habit  and  ufe«  rendered  them  familiar 
to  our  miodsf  they  become  the  component  paru  of  other 
ide<ii,  ftitl  more  complicated  ;  and  form,  what  we  may 
call,  a  lecoiid  order  of  compo'  nd  notions.  This  procefs, 
as  is  evident,  may  be  continued  to  aiiy  degree  of  compoli 
tion  we  pleafc,  mounting  from  one  ttagie  to  anothert  and 
onhrging  the  number  of  combinationf. 

Composition,  in  grammar,  the  joining  of  two  words 
together ;  or  prt  fixing  a  par:icle  to  another  word,  to 
augment,  dimimfh,  or  change  iu  fignification.  Sec 
^e  ariirle  Word 

'  CoMJ>osiTiu«i,  in  logic,  a  method  of  reafoning, 
whereby  we  proceed  from  fume  general  fidf-cvident 

truth   fr,  other  particular  and  finf:ul..r  ones.  ,   ,.„,^  „^ 

In  J  !i.c)nng  and  putting  together  our  thougbtt,  there [  point  where  the/  inteifea  each  other  aa  the  ma. 
ar<-  t  AO  ways  of  proceeding,  equally  within  Our  choice:  |  pofition  allerts.  *  ^ 


for  wc  may  Co  propofe  the  truths,  relating  to  any  part  of 
knowledge,  as  t  hey  prefented  themfclvet  to  the  mind,  in 

the  manner  of  invefligation  ;  carrying  en  the  ferles  of 
proofs  in  a  reverfc  order,  till  thev,  at  iaft,  urminatc  m 
firft  pniii  iplts  ;  or  bcgmning  with  thcfe  principles  we 
«nay  take  the  contrary  way,  and  from  thence  deduce,  by 
Sdiredf  tram  of  reafoning,  all  the  fevcral  propofitiont  we 
.want  to  cftabliAi. 

This  diverfity,  in  the  manner  of  arranging  our  thoughts, 
givs  rill-  to  the  two-fi>!.!  duifion  ot  meihod  eftabliOied 
among  logicians,  the  one  called  analytic  method,  or  the 
jneihud  of  refotution,  inafmuch  as  it  traces  things  back 
to  their  Iburcr,  and  rrfolves  luiowledge  into  its  firA  and 


tra<li(linc 


We  may  now  conceive  th?  bo.?v  B  mr-vinc;  bv  the 
fingle  impulfcof  fome  pow  r  in  tht  difcction  i  e.  fuch  as 
will  catry  it  tbrouth  the  ipace  in  a  given  lime  ;  thca 
this  may  be  rcfolved  into  any  other  two  forces  aOMW  in 
the  diredtion  or  dr,  and  bdmtt^  wkicb  ]i«es  will 
alfo  Kprdcflt  the  eficacy  of  tbe  faid  forces  ia  tht&M 
tijne< 

??^mVA'^^°^     ^''P^'''"-    See  Pr oportiow. 

'  • *^^^^«lry  and  gardening, fcwral  ftMS 
of  fotti,  or  earthy  matter,  mixed  together,  in  order  Co 
make  a  manure  for  affiftmg  the  natural  earth  in  the  work 
of  vegetation,  by  wajr  of  amendment  or  improvement. 

Cun,(  a(U  are  various,  and  ought  to  be  different,  ac- 
coidtiig  10  the  different  nature  or  the  quality  of  the  foib 


original  prineiples.  This  method  ftanj;  in  con..   ......  n«ure  or  me  quality  of  the  fc 

tion  to  t:u-  me  thod  of  compofition  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  which  they  are  dehgned  to  meliorate,  and  iceordfatt 
call'  f',  thr  (yatbetic  method  :  for  here  we  proceed  by  ga-        l«n/4     .;.k-,  i;_u.  ..  r  *.  .  "« 

thcni  L;  tiigether  the  feveral  fcattered  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  cunibining  them  into  one  fyftem,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  that  the  underrtandinsr  is  enabled  diftinaiy  to  follow 
iruth  t^iniigh  a!l  the  difllrciu  Ih^ri  of  n;raJatiniu. 

CoMPuji  J  iwN,  m  mutic,  the  art  of  tJifpohng  mufica! 


■  -  — . .......v.,  wm  inungan  men  mtotJie  I iimoih  c  ods 

founds  into  airs,  fongs,  &c  either  in  one  or  more  parts,  which,  if  they  ate  not  that  inaiiae«f.  wouW  verv  rnuA' 
to  be  fune  bv  a  voice,  or  nlaveil  on  «*-        »kA...A  .k-  .'  .1,   ^Mwpw,  wf>uin  very  much 


"oof*,  hcarv,  dayeyT or 
cloddy.  A  light,  loofe  land  requiic.  a  cojnpofl  of  a 
heavy  nature,  3  the  fcourimj  of  deep  duchet,  ponds,«tC 
fo,  on  the  uiiici  nand,  land  that  is  heavy,  cisyry  «r 
c!  li  . ,  icquires  a  compoft  of  a  more  fprivhtly  and  fierr 
nature,  that  will  infiaaacc  itfeW  into  the  himpifli  clods. 


to  be  fung  by  a  voice,  or  played  on  '"ftnimmtt.  See  the 
articles  MiT$ic  and  Soifo. 
CoMPniiTioN,  in  oratory,  die  cebeicaecaad  order  of 

the  parti  o>  a  iJi;ti.iur(c. 

To  compofition  brlong  both  the  artful  joining  of  the 
words,  whereof  the  fiyle  is  formed,  and  whereby  it  ii  fcn- 
dered  Toft  and  fmooth,  gentle  and  flowing,  full  and  (bno- 
lous{  or  the  contrary  ;  and  the  order,  which  requires 
things  firft  in  nature  and  dignity,  to  be  put  bttorc  ihofe 
of  inferior  confideration. 

Composition,  io  painting,  confifts  of  two  paru,  in- 
vention and  diifiaMMi  |  ifae  firft  is  the  choice  of  the 
obie£\s  which  are  to  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the 
fubicct  the  painter  intends  to  execute,  and  is  cithtr  fimply 
llifiorical  or  .JUgnric,*!. 

The  other  very  much  contributes  to  the  pcrfcdion  and 
value  of  a  piece  of  painting. 

CoMPOsiTioK,  in  phatmaqr,  the  method  of  mixing 
and  coinpoundingmedidiKao/ dtffieivnt  qualities,  fo  that 
they  may  aflpft  cacli  ottwrli  vittuet,  «r  fopply  eadi  other's 
defers. 


obftrua  the  worl-  of  .-getation.  'See  Clay,  Jtc. 

The  great  ulc  ui  Lumpofts  is  for  fuch  planu  as  arepre- 
fcrved  in  pots,  or  tubs ;  or  fometime*  it  is  uted  forloul 
beds,  or  borders  of  flower-gardens  :  but  it  is  too  apen- 
five  to  make  compoft*  for  Grge  gardens,  where  a  treat 
quanuty  of  foil  is  required,  in'  makmg  of  compoftj. 
great  care  fliotild  be  had  that  the  feveral  parts  arc  prooerlf 
mixed  together,  and  not  to  have  too  mach  of  anyeM 
fort  thrown  together. 

COMPOSTO,  in  mufic,  meant  compounded  or 
doubled,  at  a  fifteenth  is  an  eaavc  doubled,  or  aa  oAave 
U  compounded  of  a  fifth  and  a  (ounh. 

CO.\f POUND,  in  a  general  lenf^,  an  appClatioo 
given  to  whatever  w  compofcd  or  made  up  of  diffcrreat 
things :  thus  we  fav,  a  compound  wmd,  compound 
found,  CMipotind  tafte,  compound  force,  <cc.  See  the 
articles  Woao,  Sound,  &c. 

Compound  Fluwer,  one  conHflin!?  of  feveral  minSt 
Icflcr  flowers,  or  corollul*,  each  (uni  fhrd  withaftrlc 
(tamina,  &c.    See  Flower.  ' 
The  MfoUttls  arc  of  two  kiads,  vis.  tuhilated  and 
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ligulated :  the  tvbiiltlBd  one*  are  tlwiyt  furniibed  with 
a.  campanu  ateil  liinli,  divided  into  four  or  five  (egments ; 

<  ifreai  t.ic  ligulatcd  corollulae  have  only  a  fl  tr,  lin-»r 
Umb,  teriTiin»tcd  by  a  fingle  point,  or  by  a  bruiJci  ex- 
tremity, divided  into  three  or  Kve  (egments. 

rti*  plants  with  compound  flowers  are  extremely 
numcrottt,  forming  a  clafs  by  themfeives,  catted  Ity  Lin- 
UK"',  'ynj^cnefu.    See  the  article  SvNCBNESlA. 

Compound-Interest.    See  the  article  Interest. 

CoiIlFOUND-MoTios,  that  efFeded  by  the  concurring 
adion  of  feveral  dilfercnt  powers.  Thus,  if  one  power 
aft  in  (he  difefiion  of,  and  with  a  force  proportional  to, 
the  end  of  a  parallelogram,  and  aootlier  a&  in  llie  dtccc- 
t ion  of,  and  with  a  force  proportloful  to,  ttf  fide,  the  com- 
pound motion  will  be  in  tne  diredionof,  and  proportional 
to,  the  diagooal  of  the  laid  paiallelogram.  bee  CoMPo- 
aiTioir  ^  JMm. 

CoMi>ouNO*NirMnR«»  tiioA  wbicb  may  be  divided 
by  (bme  oibcr  number  befidcs  unity*  without  having  any 
remainder:  fuch  are  i8,  20, &c.  the  iirS  being  mealured 
by  the  numbers  2,  6,  or  9  ^  and  the  fecond,  by  the  num- 
ber* a>  <^  5t 'O- 

CoMrovraPXHDUiUM,  QjiANTiTin,  Ratio,  &c. 
See  the  «it*rlet  PiNDOi.OM,QuAitTiTy,  RATto,  Hk, 

COMPOUNDER,  m  general,  denoiet  one  who  com- 
pound* Icvcral  thiHiis  tos^citicr. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  logic,  the  bme  with  ep- 
fiehenfioiu  Sec  ArPABHSNsioN. 

CoMPfttHiNSioit,  or  SviflCiMicnt,  ■  trope  or  figure 
in  rhetoric,  which  puts  the  nimc  of  tSr  %vholi:  fnr  a  part, 
or  o(  apart  tor  the  whole  ;  .1  ^ejicrjil  ivJi  j  paititular  of 
Ihe  fame  kind;  or  a  particular  for  a  general.  By  this 
tm|)e  a  round  and  certain  number  is  often  let  down  lor  an 
mecrtain  one. 

COMPRESS,  in  furgery,  a  bolder  of  foft  linen  cloth, 
folded  in  feveral  doubles,  frequently  applisd  to  cover  a 
plafter,  in  order  not  only  to  prcfervc  th  yst  \  fr  >m  the 
external  air,  but  alfo  the  better  to  retain  the  drcfUngs  or 
medicines. 

Comprcfles  are  frequently  applied  where  no  plafter  is 
made  ulf-  of;  and  that  fumctimes  dry,  foroetimes  wetted 
With  ttr:ain  liquors,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  ftrcngth- 
cning,  refulvine,  lenient,  nnoUient,  or  cooling,  which 
•le  adminifter^  hot  Of  cold,  M  the  dfCMnlbnoet  of  the 
cafe  fluil  require. 

C(»nprefles  of  all  ktndt  are  intended  for  ihefe  purpofes : 
J.  To  prcfervc  and  cherifh  the  natural  heat  of  the  body. 
3.  To  ftcurc  the  drellings  that  iic  under  them.  3.  1*o 
convey  liquid  remedies  to  parts  wounded,  or  otherwife 
dlfordcrcd,  and  to  prolong  the  ufe  of  them.  4.  To  fill 
vp  any  cavity  or  depreiEons  of  the  parts  t  and,  5.  To 
prevent  b3nd.ii^c:5  trum  bringing  on  a  troubtcfeme itching, 
or  other  pain  or  uiicjiiincfit  upon  the  Ikut. 

COMPRESSED  Leaf,  among  botanifts,  one  with  a 
^oarfc  or  imprcAon  on  both  fides.   Sec  Leaf. 

COMPRESSOR,  in  anatomy,  a  muTcleoftbc  face, 
more  ufuall  v  known  by  the  name  of  elevator  alae  nafi. 

COMPROMISE,  a  treaty,  or  coniraft,  whereby  two 
contending  parties  cftablifh  one  or  more  arbitrators,  to 
Judge  of  and  tciminace  their  dttt'crence  in  an  amicable 
way. 

COMPTROLLER,  or.CoMrR«U.Bii.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle Controller. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  theology,  an  inward  grief  of 
mind  »or  having  offended  God. 

COMPURGATOR,  in  hw,  a  fcribn  that  by  oath 
Jufbfies  or  clears  another's  innocence. 

COMPUTATION,  in  a  general  lenfe,  the  niinner 
of  eftimating  time,  wci^ta,  mear«cc,  awniea,  or  quan- 
tities of  any  kind. 

Computation,  among  mathematicians,  is  ufed  in 
die  like  fenfe  as  calculation.  See  the  article  Calcvla* 

TtOK. 

C  jmpmtation,  in  law,  is  ufed  in  rrfpr;f\  of  the  true 
account  or  conilru^on  of  time,  fu  underitood,  as  that 
neither  party  to  an  agreement,  ttc.  may  do  wrong  to  the 
Other  I  and  that  the  determination  of  time  be  not  left  at 
JaiK^  or  taken  otherwife  than  according  to  the  judgment 
and  intention  of  l  i  w 

COMPU TO,  in  law,  a  writ  to  compel  a  batiilT, 

leceiver,  or  KcottBtui»  te.  tft  ddiver  up  bit  ac» 
•iviota. 


CONARION,  or  CoMoiosr,  a  nine  for  the  pineal 
gland,  a  fmall  gland  about  the  bignefV  of  a  pea,  placed 
in  the  upper  part  of  that  hole  in  the  third  vcntilcleof 
the  brain,  called  the  anus,  and  tied  by  fome  fibres  to 
the  nates.    Sec  Brain. 

CONATUS,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  philofopby 
and  madiemadce,  defined  by  Ibme  to  be  a  quantity  of 
morin-i.  not  capable  of  bcinp  expr*  n<  d  hy  ariy  t:mr,  or 
length  ;  as  the  csmlus  r/<eJfn/ii  ab  0x1  n.i'.ui,  is  the  endea- 
vour which  a  body,  moved  circulany,  dots  tofeOjde,  or 
fly  off,  from  the  center  qr  axis  of  its  motion 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in  fpcaking  of  the 
inner  furface  of  hoUow  bodies,  but  more  efpeciallyof 
fphericat  ones. 

Concave  Glassfs,  fuch  as  are  ground  bollow,  and 
are  ufually  of  a  fuperfirial  figure,  though  tnt  y  may  be  of 
any  other,  at  parabolical,  &c.  All  oHjedK  w-w  through 
coneave  glalei,  appear  ercd  and  diminifhed.  The  con- 
futed appearance  of  a  point,  through  any  concave  glafs, 
proceeds  fion™  the  too  great  divergency  of  thole  rays 
which  fall  on  the  eye:  wherefore,  Jince  the  more  remote 
the  eye  is  from  the  glafs,  the  left  will  the  rays  dlver^ie } 
then  the  further  the  eye  is  from  the  concave  fflafa,  the 
more  difttnA  will  be  the  appearance  of  any  objeS  through 
it,  though  the  moie  faint. 

The  apparent  place  of  objcds  feen  throu)>h  concaves 
is  always  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  which  is  the  reafon 
they  help  (hort-fighted  perfons,  or  fuch  as  can  fee  dif- 
tinaly  only  thofe  obicAs  that  are  very  near  th<r(n.  The 
rule  to  fit  concave  glalTes  toiheeye  of  a  near-fighreil  pcr- 
I  Ion,  is  this :  let  him  obferve  nicely  the  diflanct  at  wnicfi 
I  he  can  read  letters,  or  fee  objects  d.ftintSlly,  which  fup- 
'  pofc  to  be  at  twelve  feet  i  then  will  a  concave  glafa, 
whofe  virtual  focus  is  a  foot  diflant  from  it,  make  that 
pcrfon  fee  dillant  obje^s  diflindlly.  1  he  farther  the  eye  • 
IS  removed  from  any  concave  glafs,  the  lefs  the  obje£l 
appears,  and  a  Idler  area  of  it  is  feen;  and  vihcn  tlie 
glafs  i»  exadtiy  in  the  middle,  between  the  e^-e  and  the 
objed,  the  object  will  appear  the  moft  diminifhed,  that 
the  dtftance  between  the  eye  and  the  obiea  will  admit 
of.   See  the  articles  FociTs,  Lens,  and  Mirror. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general, figo-iic  5  rhebring- 
ing  things  nearer  a  center.  Hence  the  particles  of  fait, 
in  lea  water,  are  faid  to  be  concentrated  \  that  i<,  brought 
ticarer  each  other,  by  evaporating  the  watery  pert:  thuf, 
alio,  wine  i*  faid  to  be  concentrated,  when  its  watery 
parts  are  feparated  in  the  form  of  icc  by  frofl. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  mathcmani.*,  iomeihing  that 
has  the  fame  common  center  with  another:  it  ftanda  in 
oppolltion  to  excentric. 

CONCEPTACULUM,  among  botinifta,  a  kind  of 
pericarpium,  com)K>rcd  cf  mit  and  left  rigid  valvce,  and 

containiiigonly  onetavity. 

CONCEPTION,  among  phyficians,  &c,  denotes 
the  firft  formation  of  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  ita  pai» 
rent,  who  ftoia  that  time  becomes  pregnant.  See  the 
articles  Generation  and  Pregnancy. 

Immacutati  Conception,  a  feffival  in  the  Romifii 
church,  obfcrved  on  the  8th  of  December,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  holy  virgin's  having  been  conceived  and 
born  immaculate,  or  without  original  fm.  The  tmroai- 
culate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  though  reckoned  a  pious 
opinion,  is  no  article  of  faith  in  the  Romifh  church,  fe- 
veral of  whofe  members  have  oppofed  it. 

Conception  »f  cur  Lady,  a  religious  ori'rr  in  Portu- 
gual,  founded  in  the  XVth  century.  This  order  haa 
lince  pafliiKl  into  Italy,  and  %<A  footing  in  Rome  and 
Milan.  The  religious,  beltdet  the  grand  office  of  the 
Francifcans,  recited  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  have  a 
lellcr  office,  cJkd  the  office  of  the  coiucptson  of  the 
Holy  Virgin. 

CoMCSFTCOH,  in  lo^c,  the  fame  with  appiehenfioji. 
See  ApntitttNsioK. 

CONCHRT,  or  Concert.*,  In  mufic,  a  number  or 
company  of  muficians,  playing  or  finging  the  fame  piece 
of  mufic  or  fong  at  the  lame  time. 

A  concerto  ror  any  inftrumcnt,  as  organ,  harpfirbotd, 
violin,  &c.  it  a  piece  of  mufic,  wherein  either  of  thofe 
inflrumcnts  hat  the  grea'-ft  part ;  or  in  which  the  p'  r- 
formance  is  partly  alone,  and  partly  accompanied  by  the 
other  parti, 
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that  Itng  or  play  throaghout  the  whole  piece,  either 
alone,  or  accompanied,  to  diftinguifli  thole  parts  that 
play  now  and  then  in  particuUr  plaoa. 

CONCERTATO  intimates  tbt  piece  of  orafic  to  be 
ceapofed  in  fueh  a  nMnner,  as  thatall  the  partt  may  have 
^eir  r(rcitativcs,  be  it  for  tWOk  ^UWtfMViWlMlie  voices 
or  inftruments. 

CONCERTO  Gro»si,  the  grand  chorus  of  a  con- 
cert, or  thofc  plioe«  where  aH  ^e  (enni  jpart*  porform 
or  play  together. 

CONCESSI,  in  law,  a  term  fre  luieiulv  t^rrl  in  con- 
veyances. Its  effe£k  is  to  create  a  covenant,  as  Jr/j  doc* 
«  warranty. 

CONCESSION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  fome- 
thing  n  fredy  allowed,  that  yet  might  bear  dtfpute,  to 

obtain  fomethin;;  that  one  would  have  granted  to  him, 
and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  as  ia  the 
Ibllvwiog  concdRon  «f  Didt,  i«  Virgtt : 

•*  The  nuptials  he  difclaims,  I  urge  no  more; 
'*  Let  him  purluc  the  promifed  Latian  ihore* 
"  A  fhcirt  delay  is  all  I  alli  him  now ; 
*'  A  pauie  of  grief,  an  interval  from  woe." 

CONCHA,  a  genus  of  bivalve  flacUs,  the  animal  in- 
liahitiog  wbidk  it  called  tetbyt.  See  the  article  Te- 

Concha,  in  anatomy,  the  larger  cav  it  of  the  exter- 
nal car,  fituated  before  the  mcatua  iiiditonttSy  ar  f^lbgc 
into  the  internal  car. 

CONCHOID*  or  CoNcmut,  in  geometry,  a  curve 
Tme,  which  always  approaches  nearer  a  ftraight  tine  to 
which  it  is  inclined,  but  never  meets  it. 

It  is  dcfcribed  thus  .   dr;iw  a  nzht  line  R  D  (plate 


XLII.  14O  and  another  AC,  pcrpc-ndicuMr  to  it 
in£j  oraw  any  number  of  ri-ht  lines,  as  C  M,  C  M, 
cutting  BD  inQj  nwk<^  ci><=QN=A£=:EF  ;  the 
curve  wherein  the  points  M,  M,  are  found,  isthe««A»7/j, 

ctnchsh  prinift  ;  (o  called  hy  its  inventor  Nic :>n^cJe^. 
The  others,  wherein  the  points  N,  N,  are  found,  is  tli; 
taaAtit  ftcunda ;  the  right  line  B  D  the  rule,  the  point  C 
the  pole.  The  inventor  alfo  contrived  an  inftruoient, 
whereby  the  firH  conchois  may  be  defcribed  mechani- 
cally :  thus  in  the  rule  AD  (fig  is.)  is  a  channel  or 
groove  cut,  fu  *i  a  fmooth  nail,  (irmly  fixed  !n  the  move- 
able rule  C  B,  in  the  point  F,  may  fjtde  freely  within  it : 
into  the  rule  EG  is  fixed  another  nail  ia  JC,  for  the 
moveable  rule  C  B  to  Aide  upon. 

If  then  the  rule  BC  fo  moved,  a?  thnt  th?  nail  Fp;,Tt  s 
along  the  canal  AD,  the  fJylc  or  poir.t  in  C  vvilJ  dtlcfjbc 
the  hrft  conchoid. 

Now  let  AP=:x,  A£=fl,  PE=MR=*— jr;  where- 
fere  as  « iocieafei.  «— jr  or  M  R  will  deereafe,  and  there- 
fore the  curve  continitaUjr  approacha  nearer  to  the  rule 
BD. 

In  the  fame  manner  it  appears  that  the  right  line  NO 
jnuil  continually  dccreafe,  and  therefore  that  the  fccond 
condioid  alfo  muft  contimidlj  approach  nearer  the 
nle. 

Now  as  between  each  conchoid  and  the  right  line  B  D, 
there  will  f'.ill  be  the  ri^ht  line  (J_M  or  QN,  equal  to 
A  £  }  neither  of  the  conchoids  can  concur  with  the  right 
line  B  D,  conftqucatljr  D  la  an  afymptote  tk  each  con- 
choid. 

Put*=CE,*=EAt=MQ.,  CQ=*,  MR=^;  then 

bv  thefimilar  triangles  CEQ^,  QRM,  we  have  CE  : 
CQj:  M  R  :  M  Q_,  that  n  b  :  x::y:     whence  ba~xj. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Univerfal 
Arithmetic,  tells  us,  that  the  conchoid  vras  ufed  bv  Ar- 
chimedes, and  other  ancients,  in  the  conftruAion  or  folid 
pioblcins  ;  and  lie  himfcif  prefers  it  before  other  curves, 
or  even  the  conic  fc6t:ons,  in  the  conflrut^ion  of  cubic 
and  biquadratic  equations,  on  account  of  its  fimplicity 
md  eafy  dcfcription,  (hewing  thecein  the  manner  of  their 
conftrtKlson  by  help  of  it. 

CONCHYLIA,  a  genera!  n-mr  f-.r  Ml  klmh  of  pe- 
trified (hells,  ai  li.npets,  tocl.lt*,  ri.ii.ai:,  conchsc,  Ic- 

^C5,  &C. 

CONCINNOUS  Intervals,  in  mufic,  are  fuch  as 
are  lit  for  mufic,  next  to,  and  in  combination  with,  con- 
coidai  being  neither  veijr  agreeable  nor  dUagreeable  ia 


'OOtfCSltTANTE,  thofc  parti  of  a  piece  of  mufief  themfelvn,  hot  having  a  good  efiO,  as  by  thefr  oppo&. 

tion  they  heighten  the  more  elTential  principles  of  plea- 
fure  \  or  as  by  their  mixture  and  combination  with  taem^ 
they  produce  a  variety  necefliry  10  our  being  bctw 
pleafed. 

CoHCiVNOUS  Sy»tbU,  in  mdic.   A  fyftem  is  laid 

to  be  concinnous,  when  its  pHrt>,  confidered  as  (impl* 
intervals,  are  concinnous ;  and  arc  bcfides  placed  in  fMch 
an  order  between  the  extremities,  as  that  the  focceffaA 
of  founds,  from  onecxtieme  to- the  other,  ntjhae*  an 
agreeable  e(FeA. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  cardinals  of  the 
Romifh  church  meet,  and  are  ihut  up,  ta  order  to  tbe 
election  of  a  pope. 

The  conclave  Is  a  range  of  fmali  eelle,  tea  loetlqaHi^ 
made  of  wainTcot:  thefe  aae  numbersd,  and  drawn  far  Vf 
lot.  They  (land  in  a  line  along  the  :  illc.-ic^  and  half  of 
the  Vatican,  with  a  fmall  fpace  between  each.  Every 
cell  h.is  the  arrrs  of  the  cardinal  over  it.  The  conclave 
IS  not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place,  ligr  the  < 
tutions  of  the  churdi  allow  the  caniinala  10 
of  fuch  a  place  for  the  conclave  as  they  think  mcA< 
venient  \  yet  it  is  generally  held  m  the  Vatican. 

'I'hc  concl.ivc  is  very  ffridtly  guarded  by  troops  : 
ther  the  r  irdimls,  nor  any  perfon  (hut  up  in  the< 
clave,  are  fpnicc  to,  botat  the  hours  allowed  of,  antf  ( 
inltidian  or  Latin}  even  the proviflons  for  thr  rnrc^nr 
are  emiRiined,  that  no  letters  be  conveyed  l>y  ihit  mejna 
from  the  miniftcr?  of  fort!  [i  |  At  or  other  jxrfons 
who  may  have  an  imcrttt  in  the  eledfion  of  the  pontiC 

Conclave  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ai|i;rob|y  or  meeting  off 
the  cardinals  fl)wt  up.  frjr  the  ele^ion  oT  a  pope. 

CONCLUSfON,  ill  logic,  theconfequcnce  or  judg» 
m'  nt  drawn  from  what  was  alFcrtcd  in  the  premifes  ;  or 
the  previous  Judgments  in  reafoning,  gained  from  com- 
bining the  extreme  idea*  between  themMvea.  See  tht 
article  SvuooiSM. 

CONCOCTfON,  In  medicine,  the  change  which 
the  food  underi^oes  in  the  rtomach,  hz.  to  become  cijla. 
Sec  Chvib,  Chvlification,  and  Digestion. 

CONCOMITANT,  in  theology,  TonNthing  thatac 
comiMnics  or  goes  along  with  another ;  at  conoomiiant 
grace  is  that  which  Geid  alferdt  tis,  during  the  cowie  of 
our  a£lions,  to  enable  us  to  perform  them  j  and  accoid. 
ing  to  the  Romifh  divines,  to  render  them  meritorious. 

CONCOKI),  in  grammar,  that  part  of  csnfasSiw 
called  iyntax,  in  which  the  words  of  a  fcntence  sncei 
that  is,  in  which  nouns  are  pat  ki  the  &me  gender,  1 
ber,  and  cafe  ;  and  verhs  in  the  (aoe  nontl 
with  nouns  and  pronouns. 

Concord,  in  mufic,  the  relation  of  two  founds  that 
are  iilw»ys  pleafing  to  the  ear,  whether  applied  in  cwffc- 
nancc  or  in  fuccefHon. 

If  two  fimple  founds  have  fuch  a  relation,  or  difference 
of  tune,  as  that,  when  mixed  together,  ihcy  form  a  com- 
pound found,  v^-hich  agreeably  affeds  the  ear,  that  relatioa 
IS  denominated  concord  :  and  whatever  two  founds  agree 
in  confbnance,  the  fame  will  followeach  other  agreeably, 
or  be  pleafing  in  fucccfSoo.  The  reverfeof  a  concord  is 
a  difcord,  being  all  the  relations  or  differences  of  i  jnc 
that  arc  grating  to  the  car. 

Concord  and  harmony  are,  in  itSc^  the  fame  thtn?, 
though  by  cuftem  Aey  aie  affilied  difecntly,  haraieffy 
expreffing  the  agreenent  of  a  greater  number  of  founds 
than  two  in  conlbnance ;  befit^s,  harmony  al\vays  im- 
plies confonance ;  but  concord  is  fotnetimcs  applied  to 
fuccelfion,  though  never  but  when  »t  will  make  a  pleafing 
confonance :  whence  it  is,  that  Dr.  Holder,  and  Imtie 
others,  ufe  the  word  confonance  fior  what  ia  caiieri  coflK 
cord. 

Unironance  being  the  relation  of  equality  hftA-:;:^  ■  - 
tunc  of  two  founds,  all  unifons  are  concosds,  in  the  hi^ 
degree  :  but  an  intoval,  being  a  relation  of  inequali^ 
between  two  founds,  becomes  a  cenooid  or  diliwid,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  that  particalar  fdnioD :  Mr. 
Mafcolrr:  thinks,  that  as  the  word  implies  agfCenMM,  jt 
is  applicable  to  unifon  in  the  firfl  degice. 

The  differences  of  tune  take  their  rife  from  the  diiRnw 
ent  proportions  of  the  vibrations  of  a  (bnoious  bodjr,  that 
ii,  oir  the  velocity  of  thofe  vibrations  ni  ibetr  jceousfes  \ 
die  more  frequent  dmfe  iMMifo  wt^  Ham  oMce  «»tte  ia 
I  thr 
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the  tune,  V  via  vtrfa.  But  the  cffeiitial  difference  be- 
tween concord  tnd  difcord  lies  more  remote  :  thrrc  does 
no?  ap  K  ir  any  natural  aptitude  in  two  (bunds  of  a  con 
cofd  to  give  a  plcafing  fcnfation,  more  than  In  two  of  a 
dlicord  J  thefe  different  efieds  muft  be  refolved  into  the 
ifiyinc  wUl. 

We  know  from  experience  what  proportions  of  tunc 
arc  plcafing,  and  what  not  j  and  we  know  likewifc 
to  exprefs  the  difference  of  tune  by  the  proportion  ot 
numbers  ;  we  know  what  is  plcafing,  though  ul-  do  nor 
know  why  :  for  inftance,  we  know  that  the  ratio  o:  i  ;  i 
conftitutes  concord,  and  6  :  7  difcord  ;  but  on  what  ori- 
ginal fyftem  plcafing  or  difpleafrng  ideas  are  conncdcd 
with  thofe  relations,  and  their  proper  influence  upon  one 
another,  is  entirely  above  our  reach. 

We  know  that  the  following  ratio's  of  the  lengths  of 
chords  arc  concord  2  :  I,  3  :  2,  4  :  3,  5  :  4»  ^  :  5,  5  :  3, 
8 : 5  i  that  is,  by  taking  any  chord  for  a  fundamcniai,  re- 
planted by  oije,  the  f<rilowing  divlfions  thereof  will  be 

nil  conOM^i  w«k  ^  wI»ole,  as  ^'^  ^^  J^^  J;-    So  that 

the  charaaertftie  of  concords  and  difeords  muft  be  look- 
ed for  in  thefe  numbers,  cxprcfling  the  intervals  of  found  ; 
not  abftradly,  but  as  exhibiting  the  number  of  vibrations. 

Now  unifons  are  in  the  firft  degree  of  coii  .ord,  or  have 
the  moft  perie^  agreement  in  tune  i  and  therefore  have 
fomething  acceffory  to  that  agrcLnu  nt  which  is  more  or 
lefs  to  be  found  in  every  concord  :  but  it  is  not  true,  that 
the  nearer  two  lounds  .ipproach  to  an  equality  of  tun;, 
the  moie  agreement  they  have  ;  therefore  It  is  not  in  rht.- 
equality  or  inequality  of  the  numbers  that  this  agreement 

confifts.  ,     ,  .,  . 

Farther,  if  we  confider  the  number  of  vibrations  maJe 
in  any  given  time  by  two  chords  of  equal  time,  they  are, 
on  the  principle  abcaJy  Ui.l  down,  cqvul  ;  and  th-Tcforc 
the  vibrations  of  the  t  wo  chords  commence  together  as 
frequently  as  poffible  j  that  is,  they  coincide  at  every 
vibrarion,  in  the  frequency  «f  which  coincidence,  and  of 
the  undulations  of  the  air  occafioned  thereby,  it  is  that 
the  iliffefcncc  of  concord  and  difcorJ  muft  be  fought. 

Now,  the  neater  tnc  vibrations  of  two  firings  ap- 
proach to  a  coincidence  as  frequent  as  poflible,  the  nearer 
they  ihauld  approach  that  condition,  and  confcquently 
the  agreement  of  unifons,  as  is  confirmed  from  experience 
•  If  wc  take  the  natur.il  fc  lcs,  1,2,3, 4,  5,  6,  and  com- 
pare each  number  to  the  next,  cxprrlTuig  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  two  chorJ,  in  the-  i'.imc  u.m-,  whole 
lengths  ate  reciprocally  as  thofe  numbers ;  the  rule  will 
be  found  cxaft;  for  i :  «  is  beft,  then  2:31  after  6  the 
confonance  is  infuff  rnSle,  as  the  coincidences  are  too 
rare  j  though  there  arc  other  ratio's  that  arc  agreeable, 
liefide^  thok  found  in  thst  cominuLti  order,  namely,  3  15 
jmd  5  : 8,  which,  with  the  preceding  five,  are  all  the  con 
'cording  intervals  within,  or  lefs  than  an  oilave,  or  i  :  2 ; 
thjt  i  ,  whofe  acuteft  term  tsgi«tt«r  (ban  half  the  fun- 

danicnta!. 

On  this  principle  3  :  5  w;I!  be  preferable  to  4  :  5,  be- 
cnufe,  being  equal  m  the  number  ot  vibrations  of  the 
neuter  term,  there  is  an  advantage  on  the  fide  of  the  fun- 
damental in  the  ratio  ^ :  5,  where  the  coincidence  u  made 
at  every  third  vibration  of  the  fundamental,  and  every 
fifth  of  (he  acute  term:  in  like  manner  the  ratios  5  .  S  ss 
lefs  |>erfeci:  than  5:6;  becaufc  though  the  vibrations  of 
^h  fundamental,  that  go  to  one  coincidence,  are  equal, 
jfet,  in  the  ratio  5 : 6,  the  coincidence  is  at  every  fixth  of 
the  acute  term,  and  only  at  every  eighth  in  the  otiier. 

Thus  there  is  a  rule  for  judging  of  the  preference  of 
concords  from  the  coincidence  of  their  vibrations,  as  in 
die  firilowing  table 
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RatU^i  mr  VArtn'unt. 


CuaeiJ. 


Uflifim,       —  — 

O^avc,  8ve,  — 
Filth,  5th,       —  — 
Fourth,  4th.      —  — 
Sixth,  gr.       —  ^ 
Third,  gr.     —     —  — 
Third,  Tefler.    —    —  ■ 
Sixth,  Icfler.    —  — 


GniM 
.Tctva* 
I 

2 

3 
4 
5 

5 

6 

'  8 
Oitre 


T<ni> 
I 

I 

2 

3 
3 
4 
5 
5 

Acute 


60 

30 

20 
20 

'5 
12 

12 


Though  this  orJcr  be  fettled  by  reafc.n,  it  is cri.ihf mcd 
by  the  ear;  fothat,  upon  thi>  f  jo:,  >  muft  be  the 

more  perfefl,  as  they  have  the  greater  number  of  coinci- 
dences, with  regaid  to  the  number  of  vibrations  in  both 
chords ;  and  where  the  coincidences  are  equal,  the  pre- 
ference will  fall  on  that  interval,  whofe  acutcft  torm  has 
itwel:  \  ibiatiiii-:  t.j  each  coincidence:  which  rule  is, 
however,  in  fome  cafes  contrary  to  experience  ;  and  yet 
is  the  f>nly  rule  hitherto  difcovcred. 

V.  Merfenne,  it  is  true,  after  Kircher,  gives  another 
ftandard  for  fettling  the  comparative  perfeoion  of  inter- 
vals, with  rcigard  to  the  agreement  of  their  extremes  in 
tuae. 

The  perception  of  concordance,  fay  they,  is  nothing 
but  the  comparing  of  two  or  more  dllFerent  motions 
which  in  the  fame  ttme*alFed  the  auditory  nerve?  now 

we  cannot  crrt:;;r.'v  judge  of  sr. v  ronf.  ii  :nr<' t"Il  tb.;  air 
be  as  often  (truck  m  the  fame  time  by  two  chords,  as 
there  are  units  in  each  member  exprefltng  the  ratio  of 
that  concord  i  as  for  inftance,  we  cannot  perceive  a  fifth, 
till  two  vibrations  of  the  one  chord,  and  three  of  the 
other  -.tie  p. rf  ■riT.cd  toi^rthfr,  whi^ h  chnri-"'-  :\rv  in  length 
as  3  ju  z  I  lo  i!i.it  thuic  cii.-K"  'lili  ate  the  inuil  limpet  ji.d 
ajrrecablf,  which  arc  gen  tatcd  in  the  leaft  time  ;  and 
thofe,  on  the  contrary,  the  moll  compound  and  grating, 
which  are  produced  in  the  longeft  time. 

For  example,  let  1,2,3,  be  tne  |rnc;ths  of  three  chord<; 
I  :  2  is  an  odtave  12:33  fifth  ;  and  i  :  3  an  oclavc  .ind 

filtS  coi'iponndrj,  (i:  .1  t.ecltlh.  The  \  iKr  .i' ions  of  ch':>!(Js 

hcinL;  reciprocally  .i<  the:r  lengths,  the  chord  a  wjil  vi- 
brute  once,  while  the  chord  i  vibrates  twice,  and  then 
exifts  an  odave ;  but  the  twelfth  does  not  yet  cxift,  be- 
caufe  the  chord  3  has  not  vibrated  once,  nor  the  chord  i 
thrice,  v.  bich  is  lUcelTary  to  form  a  twelfth. 

Again,  to  g',-n=ratc  a  fifth,  the  chord  2  muft  vibrate 
thrice,  and  the  chord  ^  twice;  in  which  time  the  ciord  i 
will  have  vibrated  6  times  (  and  thus  the  o^ave  will  he 
thrice  produced,  white  the  twelfth  is  only  produced 
twice  ;  the  chord  2  uniting  its  vibrations  fooner  with  the 
chord  I,  than  with  the  chord  3;  and  they  being  fooner 
confonant  than  the  chord  1  or  2  with  that  of  3. 

But  this  rule,  tipon  examining  it  by  other  mftancet, 
Mr.  Malcolm  has  {hewn  to  be  deieAtve,  as  it  does  not 
anfwcr  in  til!  prifnion^  of  the  intervals  with  rcfpc^t  to  each 
uthcr  i  but  in  a  certain  oj»ler  required  :  and  there  bcsig 
no  rule,  as  to  the  order,  to  make  this  ft.mc'ard  tally  v/uh 
experience  in  every  cafe  i  we  are  at  iaft  left  t»  determine 
the  des;r^s  of  concord  by  experience  and  the  ear. 

So  that  ths  whole  may  be  fun-smci  up  in  th's  dci-nition: 
concord  is  the  rrfult  of  a  fretjuent  un:on,  or  co  n.  idcncc 
of  the  vibr  .tioiis  ot  f.vn  ionorous  bo  i ic;,  .uiii  ^  lhJ.  n:- 
ly  of  the  undulating  motions  of  the  air,  which,  arifing 
from  thefe  vibrations,  are  fimilar  and  proportionable  to 
them  ;  which  coincidencCi  the  more  frequent  it  is,  with 
regard  to  t  number  of  vibrations  of  both  bodies,  per- 
formed in  the  fame  time,  cxtcris  paribus,  the  more  per- 
feifl  is  that  concord;  till  the  unfrequency  of  the  coinci- 
dence, in  rcfpeft  of  one  or  both  the  notions,  commence 
difcord. 

Mr,  Carre,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy,  lays 
down  a  r>cr.cial  propofuii^n  to  dcteiniinc  the  proportion 
ol  cylinders  thai  are  to  form  the  concords  of  mufic  ; 
namely,  that  the  folid  cylinders,  whofe  founds  produce 
thofe  concords,  are  in  a  triplicate  and  inverfe  ratio  of  that 
of  the  nombers  which  denote  the  fame  concords. 

For  inftance,  fuppofe  two  cylinders,  the  diameters  nf 
j  whole-  hafcs  and  lengths  are  as  3  to  2,  their  foiiditics  will 
b<-  in  th  •  r.uio  of  27  to  8,  which  is  the  triplicate  ratio,  or 
as  the  cube  of  3  (o  (hat  o(  consequently  the  founds 
of  thofe  ti*i  CTiinders  will  produce  a  fifth,  as  expreflM 
by  thofe  numbers  ;  am!  that  the  b't'L'Lfl  ar.d  lon^  II  will 
give  the  grave  iuund,  and  the  Imallclk  iht  acute  ;  and  io 
of  all  the  reft. 

Concords  are  divided  into  original,  or  fimple  and  com- 
pound.  A  fimpte  concord  is  that  whole  extremes  are 
1  Icf".  remote  than  the  fi:m  of  any  other  two  concords.  A 
'  compound  concord  is  equal  to  two  <ir  more  concords. 
Cither  iiiulical  writers  ftate  ihc  divifion  in  this  man- 
ner ;  an  o^ave  is  i  :  2  and  all  the  inferior  concords 
abovcmentlAMbd  are  fimple  ones :  and  all  gienter  th;in  an 
oAave  are  compound  concords ;  as  conliftiag  of,  and 
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being  equal  to,  ihe  (urn  of  one  or  more  oiiave^,  aiii!  rnmo 
dugie  concord  Ids  than  an  octavo  ,  ai^J  arc  utuall),  m 
pnSkiee,  called  fioipleconcoid  5 

As  to  the  compoHdoci  snd  relations  of  original  con- 
cords, by  applying  to  them  the  rubles  oi  the  addition  and 
fubtraflion  of  intervals,  ihty  will  be  cJiviiim?  if  >  l.n-plf 
and  compound,  accoriiini;  to  the  more  general ;.  i.^  .n  ,  -  , 


5  :  6  lef-hth 
4  :  5  a  3d  gr.lbth  lef 
3 :  4a  4tb  |6th  gr. 


3J  g.  and  3J  ! 
4'h  and  3 
4th  and 


3^'  Lf 
3dg.  J 


5th  4th  or  6th 
gr.  3d  Icfs  or 

4th 


The  o£Uve  is  not  only  the  iidl  concord  in  point  of 
perfedion,  the  agreement  of  whofe  extremes  is  grc-aieO, 
and  the  nciutH  ;  >  tntifon ;  fo  tliat,  when  founded  toge- 
ther, it  is  impoiiiblc  to  jtcrctive  two  different  founds; 
but  it  is  likewiCc  the  grcatcll  rntrr\al  ot  the  fcvcn  orisi- 
fial  concords  ;  and,  as  fucli,  rcnitain:.  all  :hc  IcHlt,  which 
derive  rhvir  fwcctncb  from  it,  ;i->  they  more  or  Itfi  dr- 
rcdly  rife  out  of  it,  and  w  hich  gr.'.dually  decrcafc  froni 
the  o£lavc  to  the  leiTcr  fixth,  having  but  a  fmall  dcguc  l  1 
concord. 

The  manner  \n  which  thoft  \aTct  concords  arc  four.d 
in  the  odiave  (hews  their  mutuil  dtpcndences.  For, 
taking  an  barmonicol  and  arithtneiicai  mean  betwixt  each 
extreme,  and  the  moft  dillani  of  the  two  meaoi  laft 

foiinJ,  t  j  w!:,  betwixt  tlie  liil'cr  extreme  and  the  firli 
ariihiiituval  mean,  and  betwixt  the  {greater  extreme  and 
the  firll  haimonical  mean,  we  li.ivc  the  Idler  con- 
cords. 1  bus  if,  betwixt  360  and  iSo  the  extremes  of 
the  o&ive,  you  take  an  aritnmeticat  mean,  it  is  270,  anri 
an  harmonical  one  is  240.  Tl.'.  n  1  1; ;r  :  the  f;reaccU 
extreme,  and  240  the  iiai  i;ir  lUval  nicn,  t  'kcia  arithme- 
tical mean,  it  i*  ic:  ,  <i-*l  an  harmonical  mean  is  28S. 
Again,  betwixt  iHo  the  Icflcr  extreme  of  the  octave,  and 
270  the  firft  arithiheticaroiean,  it  is  225,  and  an  barmo- 
jlical  one  216. 

Thus  you  have  a  kjic>  m  j.u  tlic  concord*,  both  af- 
ccndin<;  towards  acutcncfs  from  a  common  lundamental 
term  360,  and  dcfcendiog  towards  gravity  from  a  common 
acute  term  iSot  which  feries  has  this  property,  that 
takin:»  the  t-.vd  cxtrrmf<;,  and  any  other  two  at  equal 
djllaiivOi,         taut  will  be  geometrically  prcportion.il. 

The  cCt^ve,  by  immci!  ue  cir.  lion,  becomes  a  fourth 
and  fifth  ;  the  tifth  again,  by  immediate  divihon,  produces 
the  t  Ao  diird.i ;  the  two  thirds  are  therefore  found  by  di- 
vifion,  tii;^!i^h  not  immediately.  And  the  (diae  is  true 
of  th-.-  two  lixths.  I'hus  all  the  original  concord)  trife 
from  tl^c  (Jiviil^it  of  the  oclavc  ;  the  fifths  and  Ibiirth^  I 
jtiuu'ili.-.u  ly,  lijL-  tliiids  and  iixths  mediately. 

I-iom  ill--  (1, ii-cli'tn  of  iheoflave*  it  may  be  doubled, 
tripled,  ^c.  and  yet  pcelienre  aconcoril ;  that  is,  the  fun 
of  two  or  more  oAavcs  is  concord  ;  though  the  more 
coiiip<-mi '  Will  be  giadually  lefj  aj^recablc  ;  but  it  is  not  | 
to  with  ..ny  other  concord  Icls  than  octave,  the  doubles,  [ 
Sic,  whisvoi'arc  all  difcords. 

Again,  whatever  found  is  concord  to  one  extreme  of 
the  odave,  is  concord  to  the  other  aifo ;  and,  if  you  add 
any  otlur  lunple  concord  to  an  oi  i>.ve,  it  agrees  to  both 
lU  extiunca,  lu  the  nearell  bcin;^  a  lunplc  concotd,  and 
to  the  fartheft  a  compound  one. 

The  greatcft  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fuodamental, 
it  is  to  be  farther  obfervcd,  cannot  exceed  live,  or  there 
!<  n'>  concord  whete  the  fu  idamcntal  makes  more  than 
five  vibr.;t  inns  to  one  coincidence  with  the  acute  term. 
This  progrcfi  of  the  concords  in^.y  he  carried  on  in  inf,~ 
Httymf  but  the  more  compound,  the  lefs  agreeable.  A 
fingic  odave  is  better  than  a  double  one,  and  that  than 

tri[;lc  one  ;  und  fo  o''  iitihs  .ii.  i  other  concofds.  Three 
or  fnui  ofl.tvci  i.i  the  nrcatv  il  kji^th  in  common praiLUce  : 
the  oil  lc:::-:s  uctiC  but  to  c^vo;  OO  VOice  OT  inftrUBKnt 
can  wcii  reach  above  four. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  fort  of  dtdionary  of  the  Bible, 
cxjila'nii'L;  tlvj  v.'orii  tlurtof  in  aipli.tbclical  order,  with 
the  levcral  h'loks,  chapteii,  :;nJ  vtrlcs  quoted,  in  which 
they  a'e  contained. 

CONCOKUAN  I  Verses,  ;  re  fuch  as  have  feveral 
words  in  common,  but  which,  by  t  u  addition  of  other 
words,  convey  ftn  oppofitc  or  at  IcdH  «  very  difeceot 
meanitjg. 
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CONCRETE,  in  the  fchool-philofophy,ari3il^„j^] 
v:  conijjuund.    Sec  the  article  Cumfounu. 

C0NLR1.-1 1,  in  natural  philofophy  and  clmniflrv 
ntiies  a  body  made  up  of  dilFerent  principles, 
mixed  body:  thus  a  lope  IS  a  faditioui  comrjtf  ■  - 
body  mixed  together  by  art;  and  antimony  u  j  natiuJl 
concrete,  or  a  mixed  body,  compounded  in  the  bowdiaf 
the  earth. 

CoNCRBTX,  in  logic,  is  ufed  in  contradifitn^j^j, 
abftraft ;  for  example,  when  we  confider  any  oual  ty  - 
whitcneiV,  irhrrrnrin  an.  fn^cS).        I'm  pj;e,  mi^lj' 
if  wc  may  tay  trie  Ij.ow  i,  wi.uv,  then  we  Ipcak  of  white' 
nefs  in  the  concrete:  but  if  we  confider  whiicntrs  by 
itfelf,  as  a  tjuality  that  may  be  in  paper,  in  ivory, 
in  other  things,  as  well  as  in  fnow,  we  are  then  ilti  ^ 
confider,  or  to  ulee  ii  in  the  sbftia^l.  See  the  an^ 
Abstract. 

Cor.  I  ;  p  I ;  \t  -.HiFRs,  arc  thofe  which  are  applied  t» 
rxrin  fs  or  denote  any  particular  fubjcd,  as  two  men 
tlur  pounds,  two  thirds  of  a  ibitling,  itc.  whereat  if 
r  othing  be  Concreted  with  the  number,  it  is  tiktn  ab- 
ilratitlv,  or  univ*rfa!Iy.   Thus  three  figaifxj  an  aggic. 

.11  ■  t  ttji  e  unit's  ;  let  thcfe  unites  be  men,  pgoiKit 
whatever  tSfe  you  pleafe. 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  tojrihcr  feveril  fmaU 
panicles  of  a  oatorat  body  into  feofibic  malTcs,  „rci  i- 
cietes,- whereby  It  becomes  fi»  and  fo  filmed  aiid  deter- 
mined, and  h  inducd  withJuchaod  fuch  pn^jKrtics.  See 
Concrete. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  arrording  to  divines,  an  Iitt- 
guiar  appetite,  or  luft  after  carnal  things,  inhetent  in  tlie 
nature  of  man  ever  fince  the  fall. 

CONCURRING 
mctr)-,  thofc  which  being  laid  upon  one  anutuer,  cxicl- 
ly  corre^odd  and  cover  each  other,  and  tbctcfote  are 

equal. 

CONDEMNATION,  the  aA  of  givin-  hiiemeot, 

paffing  or  pronouncing  fcmcncc  a.  sir:  '.  4  j  fif  ii  iuVefled 
thereby  to  fomc  penalty  or  puji)flimej,t,  either  m  ic;'p«eft 
of  life,  reputation,  or  fortune.  !>ee  Semtekcc  andFV' 

NISHMENT. 

CONDENSATION,  the  ad  whereby  a  body  ts  rb- 
dcred  nsoredenfe,  compact,  and  ht. . 

Hence  condenfaiic:  "  mil-  c-ip^fcd  dilitr.ion,  01 
rarefactio;! ;  whuh  latf.  1  idc'-rs  the  body  lighter  ;;nd 
loofer,  by  letting  the  parts  tunfacr  afundcr ;  wbeicndie 
former  brings  theoi  clofcr  tt»  each  other,  and  inrxesfes 
their  coota£F, 

Condenfatinn  is,  by  moft  writers,  diAing'jifhcd  iVcn 
<  omjirciTi(in,  in  rc.-.ir  J  tiie  I.i'Lcr  i>  pcrfo.'mcd  by  f^n.r 
cxtcinjl  violence;  whereas  the  former  is  the  af:::.-,  tf 
cgM. 

CONDENSER,  s  pneumatic  engine,  or  frr i.nie, 
whereby  an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  rmy  Ik  cio-.vLrJ 
inro  a  given  fpacc  ;  fo  that  fomttimcs  ten  atmoi,  hrrc^, 
or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the  fame  tttnc,  i.i 
the  fame  fpace,  without  the  cng:nc,  may  he  throws  is  by 
means  of  it,  and  its  cgrels  prevented  by  valvcS  piopcrl]f 
difpofed.   See  plate  3CL1 V. fy.  i.) 

It  confirts  of  a  brafs  cylinder,  wherein  i«  a  m''vr:il"i<; 
pifton  i  which  being  drawn  out,  the  air  luftics  inta  the 
cylinder  through  3  hole  provided  on  purpofr  ;  ::.d  vlCii 
thepifton  is  again  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the  air  is. 
driven  into  the  receiver  through  .10  orifice,  furtkfc:* 
with  n  v.itve  to  hini^>  r  i:;  i»'  :[iiig  out. 

I  he  leceiver  or  vciicl  tuutdining  tlie  corJer.f^'d  :  r, 
fliould  be  made  very  ftrong,  to  bear  the  force  of  thr^r's 
fpring  thus  increafed  |  for  which  rcafon  they  ars  gicat- 
rally  made  of  brafs:  its  orifice  is  fitted  with  a  fcsdc 
fcrew  to  receive  the  male  Ccrewat  the  cad  of  the  tofl- 
denfcr. 

ir  be  ufed  for  a  condenfcr,  it  will  not    7  r  u> 

great  a  degree  of  condcnfation }  but  the  cxpctimcnt  wi'I 
be  more  entertaining,  fiace  the  fut^c^t  may  be  victt'cJ  ia 

the  condenfcd  air. 

CONDERS,  a  term  ufed  in  the  herring  filherv,  for 
pci'ple  who  ftand  on  clifis  i^r  enuncnccs  nrar  t^  e  k.- 
coalf,  to  diredl  the  fifhcrmcn  which  way  the  riio.ii  i  t  he- 
rings  pafles  ;  their  courfe  being  more  cuiifpicuoib  tolboff 

who  ftaod  on  high  diffs  aAieie,  than  to  thci^  b".  ..-•1 


the  vdOel*. 
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CONDI  riON,  in  tlie  civil  law,  a  daiife  obiiga- 
liou  llipulatc>l  .is  in  article  of  a  treaty  or  contrail  ;  or  in 
a  donation  of  tellameiit,  legacy,  iic.  in  which  laft  cafe  a 
(foace  (iocs  not  lofe  his  donative,  if  it  be  charged  with  any 
4ilhoDeU  or  impoffible  conditiona. 

^'he  conditions  under  which  a  donation  can  tie  made, 
are  diftinguiOied  into  three  kinds,  i.  Thccafuni,  which 
depends  mcteiy  on  chance.  2-  The  poteftatjye,  which 
it;  abfolutely  in  our  power  ;  and,  3.  The  mixed  condi- 
tion* which  ia  compoundfsd  of  the  other  two. 

CottDiTtoTt^  In  common  law,  a  reftriAidn  annexed 
to  an  a3,  qualifying  or  fufpeiidiiig  the  Cune,  in  render- 
iv"  its  cticiLt  precarious  and  uncertain. 

CONDITIONAL,  fiMncthing  not  ablblttte  bat  ful^ea 
to  conditiona. 

.  Conditloiral  legacies  aie  not  due  till  the  conditions  are 
accompliflisd. 

CoNr)!T!CN*AL  CONJUNCTIONS,  in gf amtnar, are  thofe 
which  fcrvc  rn  make  propofitions.conditiaiial.  As,  if, 

CoMoiTioiiAt.  PnopostTtoNs,  in-log^c,  fuch  as  con- 
oi  two  parts  connc&od  together  by  a  conditional  par- 
ticle. ■ 

CoNDiTi  \  ■ :.  .v.'i.iooisM,  a  fytloiiifra  where  the 

major  ia  a  c:i".l!::.-::.5I  propolii'.oii.    'i  hi!*. 

If  thrrc  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worlLippcd. 
Uut  there  is  a  God  ;  . 

ThcfLfjrc  he  0L;!.'!it  to  be  worfhippcJ. 

The  Anniiiian  divines  maintain,  that  all  the  decrees 
of  God  relating  to  the  falvation  and  damnation  of  man, 
arc  trucly  conditiooal ;  and  the  Calaioifts,  that  they  are 
abfolutC. 

Scicnc:  o':  con  Jit":  ):u!3,  th:'.t  i:,  of  C(':i  lif'  fru^Ii-;, 
is  the  knowledge  which  God  has  of  things  confidered 
not  according  to  their  cflence,  their  nature,  or  their  real 
ciuftence,  but  under  a  ceruin  fuppofition  whicU  impbrts 
a  condition  never  to  be  accomplifned. 

CONDORMIENTES,  in  church  hmory,  rrllgious 
fcctuaries,  who  hold  fhcir  name  from  lying  all  together, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  They  arofc  in  the 
thirteenth  century  near  Cologne  #hete  they  are  faid  to 
have  worfhtpped  an  mugc  of  Luctfier,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived rs  .ind  oracles  from  him. 

Another  ljji;cies  ot  condormienies,  were  a  branch  of 
anabaptills  in  the  fixtccnth  century  ■,  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  lay  fcvcral  of  both  (exes  in  the  (aioe  chamber,  on 
pretence  of  evangelical  charity. 

CONDUC  r,  or  Safe  Conduct,  a  deed  or  fcciir'ty 
granted  to  an  enemy,  under  the  great  (eal  ol  a  ]nincr, 
that  he  may  psfs  and  rcpafs  without  beins  molcikd. 

CONDuC  FOR,  in  furgcry,  an  inftrumcnt  which 
fervea  toconduft  the  knife  in  the  operation  of  cutting  for 
the  ftone,  and  in  layin;  up  finufcs  ;md  hlluias.  it  is  alfo 
called  a  cort'ct.    Sec  the  aniclr  Stonk. 

CoNuft  roR5,  in  rnilit:irv  affairs,  are  afTiflatits  given 
to  the  commiliary  of  ihc  llorcs  to  receive  or  deliver  out 
ftores  to  the  army,  to  attend  at  the  map;azine<;  by  turns 
when  in  ^rriloo,  and  to  look  after  die  ammunition- 
waggons  in  the  field.  They  bring  their  accounts  every 
night  to  the  conmiHary,  and  are  immedbtely  under  his 
csoRimand. 

CONDUIT,  a  canal  or  pipe  for  the  cofiTeyaace  of 
water,  or  other  iluid. 

•  CONDYLOMA,  or  Condylus,  in  anatomy.  Sec 

the  nttitle  Condylus. 

CuMj\  LOMA,  in  medicine,  a  tubercle  or  callous  emi- 
nence which  arifcs  in  the  folds  of  the  anus,  or  rather  a 
fHrelling  or  hardening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that  part. 

Condylomata  proceed  from  a  redundant  and  ritiated 
blood  fta;Triating  in  the  hemorrhoidal  vcff  l*,  nnd  arc 
oticn  the;  effect  of  venereal  ailments.  Thtrir  cure  dt-prnds 
on  mircuri.il  unc.ions  and  prop-r  clchnrotics  to  con- 
fume  them  j  though  extirpation  cither  by  ligature  or  in- 
ctfion,  if  the  nature  of  the  part  will  admit,  is  the  m oft 
expeditious.  It  very  often  happens  that  a  fativation  is 
iieccflar^,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  complete  the  cure. 

C  .^NDYLUS,  a  lume  irivun  liy  aiiatomifts  to  :i  knot 
in  any  of  the  joints  tormed  by  the  cpiphyfis  of  a  bone. 
In  the  fingers  it  is  called  a  knuckle. 

CoKOYLUs,  in  botany,  figntfiea  the  joints  of  plants. 
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CONE,  in  peomctrv,  a  folu!  body,  having  a  circle  for* 
i:s  bafc,  and  icrminattd  in  a  poiiu  or  vcitcx.  The  cone 
may  be  cuaceivcd  .is  generated  by  the  n\otion  ol  a  right 
line  KL  ^platc  XCiV.  fig.  2.)  round  an  immorea- 
bic  point  K.,  called  its  vertex,  along  the  circumference 
of  a  plane,  called  its  bafe,  M  N ;  or  it  may  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  the  trir\n3lt:  KLM,  abot'u  the  right 
line  KL,  which  is  called  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  KM 
its  fide. 

If  the  axis  be  penxndiCular  to  the  bafe,  it  is  laid  to  be 
a  right  cone:  and  if  Inclined,  or  oblique,  a  icalenoos 
cone.  Sc.n!cnoii;  cones  are  iffm.  divided  inloobtalb* 
angled,  and  acute-angled. 

Euclid  defines  a  cone  a  folid  figure,  whofc  bafe  is  a  cir- 
cle, as  C  D  (figt  3.)  and  is  produced  by  the  intire  revo- 
lution of  the  plane  of  a  rii;ht-anglcd  triangle  CAB,  about 
the  perpendicular  leg  A  B. 

Jf  this  leg  or  axis  be  greater  than  C  B,  half  the  bafe, 
the  foliJ  ]iroJuccd  is  an  acute  angled  cone ;  if  Icfs,  it  is 
an  obtufe-angled  cooc}  and,  if  equal,  a  right-angled 
cone. 

For  a  more  general  anJ  criiriprthfnP.vc  defcription  of  a 
cone,  which  may  take  in  bfit'i  ri^^ht  aii.l  oblique  oacs, 
lu;i;>ufc  an  imnniveablc  point  A  f  ^;:-  .',.)  without  ttte 
pianc  of  the  circle  BD  EC,  and  fuppofe  a  right  line  A  £, 
drawn  through  that  point,  and  produced  indefinicdy  both 
ways,  to  be  moved  quite  round  the  circumference  of  the 
circle ;  the  two  fuperficies  that  will  arifc  from  this  motion, 
arc  each  called  conic  fuperficies;  but  tiikcn  conjunflly, 
they  arc  called  fuperficies  vertically  oppofue,  or  only  op- 
pofite  fuperficies.  The  immoveable  point  A,  common  td>' 
both  the  funeriicies,  is  called'  the  vertex )  the  circio 
BDEC  the  bafe,  the  right  line  A  C,  drawn  through  tho 
vertex  A,  :uui  C  the  cmtcr  of  the  bafe.  the  axis;  and 
ihc  lulid  comprehended  under  the  conical  fuperficies  and 
the  bafe,  is  a  cone. 

Let  ABDC  (fy.  5.}  be  a  cone,  formed  by  the  tevo« 
lotion  ctf  the  triangle  A  BC  about  the  fide  AC,  remain-, 
inp  fixed  as  ;in  axS,  it  is  innnifLfT  that  cvc:)'  line  MP, 
drawn  parallel  to  B  C,  will  dclchbc  a  cifcic,  of  whichi 
that  formed  by  BC  will  be  the  greatcft ;  and  that  the 
fum  of  all  thefe  circles  will  be  the  whde  cone.  Put  C  B 
=r,  ACstf,  and  the  drcnnUcienea  Ibnned  by  the  poine 


B=r,  APsix'j  udMPs/f  tbeai, as  r:c ::  jr 


'Jlthe 


circumfbenee  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  point  M,  thi^t 

multiplied  by  —  "ivcs  -    -  the  area  of  the  circle  h.cM, 
-     '   2  2r 

this  multiplied  byjr=P/  wiUgpve  ^  conical  in^ 
cremenc.  Ag^n,  becauft  of  the  fimilar  triangles  A  P  Af» 
ACB,  it  will  be  « :y : : « : r;  whefefbre   =  ^  and 

X  —  ~  :  putting  this  therefore  in  tlie  room  of    in  die 

ejyi  a tyjy 


former  equation,  we  Aiall  have  '    "  — 


2r 


for  the 


conlcsl  increment}  andconfequendy  •^fortbevalueo^ 

the  cone  dcfcribed  by  APM  j  and  confcqucntly  ^-L  = 
for  tUetirlnle  cone :  for  wheft  «  becomes  equal  to  tp 

6 

J  becomes  equal  to  r  ;  but  when  the  height  of  the  cone 
is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  ihc  bafe,  then  the  folidicy 

.„  ,  er  err 
Will  be  -r-  X  2r  =   . 

6  3 

Wc  have  fhcwn  under  Cylinder,  that  the  folidityof 

acr  . 
gives  —  for  the 


that  figure  is  ;  this  multipUed  by 


folidity  of  the  infcribed  cone ;  whence  it  follows  that 
every  cone  is  of  the  circumfcribing  cylinder,  having  the 
fame  bafe  and  .ilticuJe. 

Cone  and  Key,  among  the  ancient  Saxons,  was  when 
a  woman  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  took  upon  her 
the  charge  of  het  hoiffej  and  lecdvfd  cone  and  key ;  ihc 

being- 
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\>vi'Ay^  tVrn  1.  iJ  rf  nrnpetent  y«ar»  to  keep  the  accoants 

COXESSi,  a  fort  of  ha  k  o(  a  tree  which  grows  <.!i 
the  Coromandcl-coatt  in  the  talMndics.  It  is  rccom- 
BWnded  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mortro,  in  the  Medical  tlFays, 
as  a  fp^rihr  ]n  Jiatrhoeas.  It  , is  to  be  pounded  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  made  nito  an  tlcctuary  with  fyrup  of 
or  ingcsi  and  the  bark  (hould  be  frefii,  .url  ;lu' clc  ctuurv 
new  made  evcrv  day,  or  fevondday,  othcrwifc  it  lofes  ii» 
aaftere  but  grateful  bitierncfs  on  the  palate,  and  its  pro- 
per cffc£i»  on  the  inccdines. 

CONFECTION,  in  pharmacy,  fignificji  in  general 
any  thin^  nr  J)  ^r'jJ  with  fuuar :  in  panici:  r  ii  nnpoits 
fomcihinji  prctcrveJ,  cfpfcially  dry  fubll-iiit 

CONFhC  I'S,  a  denomination  jjivcn  to  fruits,  flowers, 
heibs,  root&,  kc.  when  boiled  and  prepared  with  fugarot 
honey,  to  difpofe  th«m  to  keep,  and  render  them  more 
agrreaV'li-  u>  tin;  ijfb-. 

CONFLDLRACY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  league  or 
dliapce  betvrecn  feveral  priacei  and  (tatest  to  cany  on  a 
common  nufe. 

CoNrEDERACY,  inlaw,  it  when  two  or  more  com- 
bine t»;^et)ter  to  Cu  fome  damage  or  injtlfy  tO  tdOtbeTi  ur 
to  commit  fomc  unlawlul  ackiun. 

CONFERVA,  111  '  ;  tjr.v,  a  genus  of  water  plants,  of 
the  cryptoganiia  ciaf^,  and  order  of  molies  {  confiding  of 
oblong,  capill  ry  Alaroenta,  divided  into  joinu  of  a  glubu- 
lar  figure. 

CONFESSION,  in  a  Icg^l  fcnlt,  iu  ac icnowledge- 
ment  of  foinc  trutii,  though  in  prejudice  of  the  pcTton 
that  makes  the  declaration. 

CoNFBssiONt  amongdivtnes,  the  verbal  acknowledge^ 

ncnt  whii  n  a  Cbriftiai)  makes  ot  his  fins. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  Confkssionary,  a  place  in 
churches  under  the  ^rcai  alt^r,  where  the  bodies  of  dc- 
Ceaft-d  faints,  martyrs  and  conlilTurs,  were  dcpolitcd. 

This  word  Isalfu  ufcd  by  tne  Komanift)  for  a  dcdcin 
the  church  whew  the  coofeflbt  ukca  tho  confelEofU  of 

tlic  ;v  nifents. 

CONFh>;OR,  :h  R  n,if!i  rhurch,  a  pri.  ft  who  is 
impowtrrcd  to  ri  ccivc  the  coiiitlhon  of  penitcnu,  and  to 
gii  'j  them  ab'(-!iit;oii. 

CONFKiUKA TION,  the  outward  figufr.  whkh 
bounds  bi>di(s  and  gives  them  their  external  appearance  $ 
being  that  wliich,  in  ^reai  nteafuref  C0llftitute» the-fpe- 
cilic  dillficncc  b<-iwcen  bodies. 

CoNncuRATioN  ff /V  P.3n((s,  in  aftrology,  a  certain 
fituation  of  the  planett  in  the  zodiac,  whereby  tjity  are 
fuppofrd  to  aid  or  oppofe  each  other. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft  of 
ratifying  ur  rendering  a  title,  cUioi,  report,  or  the  like, 
more  fure  and  Indlfputable. 

Confirmation,  in  law,  a  conveyance  of  an  cdate, 
or  right  in  eft,  from  one  man  to  another,  whereby  a 
voidable  eflatc  is  made  fire-  aiii!  iin.i\<)iJjMi-,  cr  a 
particular  cdate  i:>  increafed,  or  a  pulklLon  miJc  per- 

fca. 

It  is  alfo.tbe  ftrengthcning  of  an  eHate  formerly  made, 
which  it  avoidable,  though  not  prefentlv  void:  as  if  a 

bifliop  w.js  to  er.mt  his  chanccllorfJiip  bv  patent,  for 
term  of  the  pjiiciitee's  life  ;  this  is  na  vu;J  grant,  but 
voidable  by  the  bifhop's  death,  except  it  be  loengthencd 
by  the  confirmation  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

CoNFiRMATiov,  in  fhetoric,  the  third  part  of  an  ora- 
tion, fin  'hr  'M.'.'or  undertakes  to  jrrvc  the  truth  of 
lliw  piopuliiKiu  ^iivwiiitcd  in  his  narrauuu  i  and  is  cither 
dirrtt  or  indirt>:t. 

Dircd,  coniinnt  what  he  has  to  ut^c  for  ftrengthcning 
his -own  eaufe.  Indtred,  properly  called  coniffutstion, 
tends  to  refute  the  arguments  ot  his  adverfaries. 

CoNFiRMATioM,  in  thcologv,  the  ccrcoiony  of  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  for  the  conveyance  of  tne  Holy 

Ghnft. 

CONFISCATION,  in  law,  the  adjudication  of  gt>ods 
or  cifctLts  to  the  public  trcafury,  as  the  bodies  and  etfeds 
of  criminals,  traitors,  &c.  Merchandtiet  tbat-afa  prohi- 
bited, or  brought  aboard,  nr  afhore.  Without  pi^tOg  the 
duties  when  fci/.cd,  are  coahfcated, 

CUNFLAGKAl  ION,  the  general  burning  of  a  city 
or  other  cor>fiderablc  place. 

This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  that  grand  period  or 
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cataflrophe  of  our  wor!d,  when  the  face  of  nature  Is  to  be 
changed  by  a  deluge  of  fire,     formerly  it  wai  by  that  of 

WMi'T. 

CONFLUENCE,  or  Conflux,  among geognphen, 
the  pbcr  wlicrc  two  rivers  unitt  their  ftrema. 

CONFLUENT,  among  phyficians,  &c.  an  appcl'a- 
tion  given  to  that  kind  of  Imall- pox  wherein  tijc  puiiulc* 
run  into  each  other. 

CONFOkMATION,  the  particular  confifieocc  ai4 
texture  of  the  parts  of  my  body,  and  their  difpofition  to 
ooiDpofe  a  whole. 

CONFUSED,  in  general,  is  an  appellation  given  to 

thin,'^  \nid  ot  order  and  method,  or  which  lir  lumblcd 
together  m  one  heap :  thus  we  fay,  a  totitufcd'  orator, 
confufed  vifion,  ideas,  ttc 

CONFUSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  when  things 
prior  in  nature  do  not  precede,  or  pofterior  do  not  follow : 
or  a  perturbation  of  order. 

CoNf  USIOK,  in  phffic,  a  djforder  of  the  eyes,  that 
happens  when,  upon  a  rupture  of  the  internal  mesabraoci 
which  include  the  humoon,  they  are  aU  confounds  ^ 
ijether. 

CONFUTATION,  in  rhitoric,  rriiVir.-r  a  branch  of 
confirmation,  is  that  part  of  an  oration  wherein  the  orator 
feconds  his  own  argumcM*,  and  dcfttoys  fJiofe  pmilimi 
by  his  antaeonift. 

CONGE  ttelire^  in  eceWiaftical  polity,  die  king's  per- 
mifllf.ii  roy:il  to  a  di-an  and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a  n- 
cancy,  to  choofc  a  bilhop  j  or  to  an  abbey,  or  priory,  of 
his  own  foundation,  to  choofe  their  abbot  or  prior. 

CoNOE,  in  archite^ure,  a  mould  in  form  of  a  qoniv 
round,  or  a  eivetio,  which  fervcs  to  fepante  two  oieiBhen 

from  one  anofhrr,  fuch  a-;  that  which  ioins  thefliaftflf 
the  column  to  the  cincture,  call  d  iiio  .TjK'phvge. 

Cf*NCf  j  Ate  .uio  lings  or  toncli  !ormt.i!y  ufcd  in  the 
extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep  them  from  fpUttii^ 
afterwards  imitated  in  Aonc-work. 

CONGELATION,  freezing,  or  fuch  a  chanpr  pro- 
duced by  cold  in  a  fluid  body,  that  it  quits  its  former 
Itate,  unii  hrtoijics  concealed. 

CONGLK,  Ml  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  mo- 
rsna,  with  the  upper  eoge  of  the  back-fill  olacki  called 
in  Eo^ilh  the  fea  eel. 

CC^GERIES,  a  collection  or  aggregate  of  feveta! 
particles,  or  bodies  united  into  one  maf^. 

CONGESTION,  in  medicine,  a  colle^on  of  hu- 
mours, formed  gradually ;  whereby  it  diftrs  frOB  dn> 
fluxion,  which  is  made  on  a  fudden. 

CONGIUS,  a  liquid  meafure  of  the  aactcnt  Roaant, 
containing  the  eighth  part  of  the  .imphora,  or  the  fourth 
of  the  urna,  or  flx  fextarit.  I  he  cosgios  in  £n£lilh 
meafure  contains  2,070,676  fi)li4  indiCS)  that  ia,  feral 
pints,  4,942  folid  imjbcs. 

CONGLOBATE  Gi.AHi>,in  anatomy,  alittle  finaodi 

body,  vrrnpt  up  in  a  fine  ftin,  by  which  it  is  fcparatcd 
from  ail  other  parts,  only  admitting  an  artery  and  a  nerve 
to  pal's  in,  and  giving  way  to  a  vein  and  excretory  canal 
to  come  out,  of  which  rare  aie  the  glands  of  the  bois 
and  teftet. 

Winflow  includes  under  the  ramp  of  conglobate 
gUnds,  the  lymphatic  glands  aionc,  and  calls  alt  the 

other  glands  of  the  body  Dy  ihc  mmeooa^eoicnic; 
the  next  article. 
CONGLOMERATE  Glanis  that  wbidi  i»  cam- 

pofed  of  feveral  little  conglobate  glands,  all  tied  up  toge- 
ther in  one  common  tuniclc  or  mcmbrarwr.  Sometimes 
all  thivr  excretory  duils  unite,  and  malce  one  common 
pipe,  through  which  the  Imuor  of  them  all  tuns,  as  the 
pancreas  and  parotides  do.  aometimcs  Ae dufla  unitti^, 
form  feveral  pipes,  which  only  communicate  wifh  nrre 
another  by  crofs  canals;'  and  fuch  are  the  matnmx  : 
otlKTs  .TL/ain  have  levcral  pipes  without  any  rornmui!. 'ca- 
tion with  one  another  ;  of  which  Ibrt  are  the  glandule 
lachrymales,  and  proftai*:  and  a  fourth  fort,  i»  when 
each  littk  gland  has  its  own  excretory  dud,  thro'  which 
it  tranftaits  its  liquor  to  a  common  tnfon,  as  the  Itid- 
nevs. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  ^itiing  or  faftenine  anr 
two  bodica  together  by  the  intromiffion  of  a  third,  whciT 
parts  UK  unfiSiottS  and  tcnidout,  in  the  mtttre  of  glue. 
Sec  tlM  vdele  Gwt. 

CON* 
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Congregation,  m  diembiy  or  femai  eede> 

,Jtaftics  vnUed,  fo  as  to  conftitute  one  body. 

CoNGitEGATiUN  ii  alfo  ufcd  for  a  company  or  fociety 
cantoned  out  of  toy  wder,  K>  is  to  make  a 
fubdivuioa  of  tbe  order  itMf, 

CoNOKlGATioM  ii  lilicwife  vM  foT  aflcmbliM  of  pi- 
ous perfons>  in  manner  of  fraternities. 
•  ■  CONGKEGATION'ALISI     in  church  hiftory*  a 
{e3t  of  protclbnts  who  rejed  all  church -government,  cx 
ccpt  that  of  a  fingle  congre^atiuil.    In  other  matters, 
riicy  agree  with  the  prefbyterians. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affain,  an  aOkinblyof  com- 
miflioners,  envoys,  deputies,  ice.  from  feireril  courts, 
flaeecing  to  concert  matters  for  their  common  good. 

CONGRUiTY,  in  the  fchools,  a  fuitablcnefs  or  rela- 
tioin  of  igfeeacnt  betweea  tilings. 

CoMoaviTY,  in  gcomeay,  is  applied  to  figures,  Una* 
tte,'  which  being  laid  upon  each  oUier,  eM»£m  agree  in 
all  their  parts,  as  having  the  very  fanic  dimcnuons. 

CoNGRUiTY,  among  natumUlb,  a  property  relative 
to  a  IbM  body,  wberebv  any  part  of  it  is  readily  united 
widi  aav  Other  ^art,  cither  «f  itfidf*  or  of  anj  other  limi- 
lar  iuio,  or  felid  body. 

CON rC-SEC-noNS,  curves  formfi!  from  the  ffdthn  of 
a  cone  by  a  pUne.  The  curves  generally  calltU  tonic- 
fetSions  are  three,  vi».  the  ellipfis,  parabola,  and  hyper- 
bola i  for  thou^  the  triangle  and  cucle  are  formed  from 
iho  kQtoa  of  a  cone^  as  we  (hall  prefently  ihew,  (hey 
aianot  ufually  confiderec!  m  that  capacity. 
If  a  right  cone  be  cut  dircclly  through  it*  axis,  the 


CON 

die  tatut  reftuiD  or  rl|ht  ptnnKier,as  in  die  eltif^f, 

caufe  by  it  all  the  ordinates  are  proportioned,  and  msy 
thereby  be  found.  The  focus  of  the  parabola  ii  a.  point 
in  its  axis,*which  is  di(hmt  from  the  vertex  or  top  of  the 
fc£kioo,  namely,  from  S,  juft  one  fourth  pan  of  the  iatus 
reAiim.  All  right  lines  drawn  within  a  parabola  parallel 
to  Its  axis,  are  called  diametei^  ;  and  every  right  line  that 
any  of  thdfe  diameters  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  is  faid 
to  be  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter  which  bii'.c\s  it. 

If  a  cone  be  any  where  cut  by  a  right  line,  either  pa> 
rallel  to  it*  axis,  as  S  A  (fig.  8.)  or  otherwife  as  *N,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  interfering  line,  when  continued 
through  one  fide  of  the  cone,  as  at  S  or  x,  will  meet  with 
the  other  fide  of  the  cone,  if  it  be  continued  beyond  the 
vertex  V,  as  at  T  j  then  is  the  plane  of  that  fedion* 
namely  S^BAfi^i  called  an  hyperbola.  A  right  lin^ 
drawn  throueb  the  middle  of  any  hyperbola,  jiamelyt 
within  the  fcdton,  as  S  A  or  xS,  is  called  the  axis  or 
intercepted  diameter,  as  In  the  parabola  ;  and  that  part 
of  it  which  is  produced  out  of  the  fc^ion,  until  it  meet 
with  the  other  fide  of  the  cone  continued^  to  wit,  T  S, 
or  Tjr,  itc.  is  called  the  tianfverfe  dianctar  or  ttaiifverfe 
axis  of  the  hyperbds;  All  right  tines  that  are  drawn 
within  an  hyperbola  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  are  called 
ordinates  rightly  applied,  as  in  the  cHipfis  and  parabola, 
rhac  ordinate  which  pafles  through  the  focus  of  the  hy- 
perbola is  called  tbe  iatus  rcdum  or  right  parameter,  as 
10  Che  other  feftions.  The  middle  point  of  the  ttanfverfit 
diametrr  is  railed  the  center  of  the  hvperSo'.i,  from 
whence  may  be  drawn  two  right  lines  out  ol  die  Icdion, 


j>1ane  or  uiperficies  of  that  fcilion  will  be  a  plane  ilofcclcs  called afymptotes,  becaufe  they  will  always  incline  rearer 


triangle,  as  H  V  G  (plate  XLIV.  fg.  b.)  j  to  wit 
'H  V  and  V  G,  the  fides  of  the  cone,  will  be  the  fides  of 
the  triangle  ;  H  G  the  diameter  of  the  cone's  bafe  will  be 
the  bale  of  the  triangle  j  and  its  axis  VC  will  be  the  pcr- 
jpeiidicu.ar  height  of  the  triangle. 
'  If  a  right  cone  be  cut  any  where  off  by  a  right  line 
'forallel  lo  itsbaTe,  the  plane  of  that  fefUonwiU  bo.  a  cir- 
cle, becaufe  the  cone's  bale  is  fuch. 

If  a  right  cone  be  any  where  cat  off  by  a  right  line 
that  cuts  both  its  fides,  but  not  parallel  to  its  Lulc  ,  as 
TS,  the  plane  of  that  fedion  will  be  an  ellipfis, 
that  is,  an  oblong  or  imperfeA  circle,  having  feveral 
diameters  and  two  oarticiuar  xenters  :  for  any  mhc  line 
that  divides  an  eUipus  into  two  equal  parts,  is  caHed  a  di- 
ameter 1  amonafl  which  the  longeft  and  the  (horteft  are 
particularly  diUinguifhed  from  the  reft,  as  being  of  moft 
general  ufe  :  the  others  are  only  applicable  to  particular 
cafes:  the  longeft  diameter,  as  T  S,  is  called  the 
traniVerfe  diameter  or  tranfverle  axis ;  being  that  right 
line  which  is  drawn  through  th-  rtxiddle  of  tbe  ellipfis, 
and  flicws  its  length.  The  Ihortclt  diameter,  called  the 
conjugate  diameter,  is  a  right  line  that  interlcas  the 
tranfverfe  dtaoieter  at  right  angles,  in  tbe  common  center 
ofthedlipfis,  at  Nn,  and  limits  tbe  bfttadcb  of  the  el- 
lipfis. 

The  two  points,  called  particular  cfntcrsof  an  ellipfis, 
are  two  points  in  the  tranUerfc  diameter,  at  in  equal 
diftance  each  way  from  the  conjugate  diameter,  and  are 
liTually  called  nodes,  focus's,  or  ourning  points. 

All  right  lines  within  the  ellipfis  that  are  parallel  to 
enc  another,  and  can  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  are 
called  ordinates,  with  rcfpcdl  to  that  diameter  which  di- 
vides them  :  and  if  they  arc  parallel  to  the  conjugate, 
nantely,  at  right  angles  to  tbe  tranfverfe  diameter,  then 
they  are  called  ordinates  rightly  applied  i  and  tbofe  two 
that  pafs  through  the  focus  s  are  remarluhle  Aon  any 
of  the  reft,  which  being  equal  and  fituated  alike,  are  both 
called  tbe  latus-rc6tum,  or  right  parameter,  by  which  ali 
the  Ofdinatcs  are  regulated  and  valued.  If  any  cone  be 
cut  Into  two  parts,  by  a  right  line  parallel  to  one  of  its 
fides,  at  S  A  (fig.  7.)  the  plane  of  that  fefiion,  namely, 
.SiBABi,  is  called  a  parabola.  A  right  line  being  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  any  parabola,  as  S  A,  h  called  its 
axis,  or  intercepted  diameter.  All  right  lines  that  inter- 
fed  tbe  axil  at  right  angles,  as  Bfi  and  i^,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  croft  S  A,  art  cdled  ordinal^  r^htly  ap- 
plied, as  in  the  ellipfis;  and  the  grcatcft  ordinate,  as  BB, 
which  limits  the  length  of  the  parabola's  axis  SA,  is 


and  nearer  to  both  fides  of  the  hyperbola,  but  never  meet 
with  or  toodi  theoi,  though  both  they  and  tbe  fides  of 

the  hyperbola  were  infinitely  extended. 

The  principal  equations  defining  the  nature  of  thefc 
fe<Slions  may  be  thus  determined.  Let  ABC  (/>;.  q  ) 
be  a  cone  ftanding  on  a  circular  bafe  B(J,  and  1  LM  its 
fedion  fought ;  and  let  K ILM  be  any  other  fcdion  pa- 
rallel to  the  bafe,  and  meeting  the  former  fcAion  in  HI| 
and  ABC  a  third  feAion,  perpendicularly 'bifei51ing  the 
two  former  in  £  H  and  K  L,  and  the  cone  in  the  ti  iingle 
A  BC ;  and  producing  E  H  till  it  meet  A  K  in  D,  and 
having  drawn  h  F  and  DG,  parallel  to  K  L,  and  meet- 
ing A  B  and  A C  in  F  and  G,  call  £ F,  0,  D  G,  0£,r« 
£H,  X,  and  HI,^}  the  triangles  £HL,  EDG,  arefi- 

milar,  wbende  £D  i  DO : :  EH : fl L  =r      :  and  If 

reafon  of  the  fimilar  triangles  D£F,  DHK,  we  have 
D£ ;  EF : :  DH :  (<^«in  the  figme,;andr  ar  in  the  figure) 

HKslitfL2.*  laftly,  fiike  (he  feakm  KIL  is  pa^ 
raltel  to  the  bafi^  and  eonfequeiitly  cireular,  HK  xH  L 

will  be  =  hT%  that  is,  an  equation 

which  expreffes  the  relation  between  EH  (*)  and  H I  (y) 
that  is,  between  the  ash  and  the  ordinate  of  the  feaioit 
E  I  M  i  which  equation,  fince  U  exprefles  an  ellipfis  in 
the  figure,  and  an  hyperbola  in  the  figure,  it  is  evident 

that  the  fcdion  will  be  elliptical  or  hyperholicat. 

Now  if  E  D  no  where  meets  A  K,  bein<^  parallel  to  it, 

then  e  becomes  infinite,  irid  tunlequcntly  — -  mhmccly 
tfaan^|tba«fiot«^«irmayba0^ieaed«whcaoc 

l£»=*jrt  but  in  dtla  dioiniftincc  l^<>  uid  thencs 

f 

aar=yy,  an  equation  exprefing  a  parabola. 

When  E  coincides  with  the  vertex  A,  then  H  E  D 
pafles  through  A,  and  bifeAs  G  D,  whence  our  equation 


becomes  ■ 


aaxx 


whence 


ax 


—jt  an  equation  re- 


4  C  C  2  t 

lating  to  a  right-lined  ifofccles  triangle. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  obfervc  how  one  fcc- 
tion  degenerates  into  another :  for  an  ellipfis  being  thac 
 ^  ,  „  plane  of  any  fedKon  of  the  cone  which  is  between  the 

ufuaii'v  caiicd  The  ba?e''of  the  parabola ;  that  ordinate  |  circle  and  parabola,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive  that  there 


which  pa^  through  the  focus  of  the  parabola,  is  caUed  \  may  be  great  variety  of  eUipfes  produced  from  the^e 
4® 
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cone;  then  the  ellipfiB  degenerates  int  i  i  rjboLi.  Nov 
»  parabola  being  that  fe^ioo  whore  plane  is  always  ex- 
a£liy  parallel  to  the  fide  of  iKe  cone,  cannot  vwrf  M  the 
rlliphs  muy  :  for  fo  foon  as  cv«r  it  b^ini  to  move  out  of 
that  pofition,  of  being  paftlle!  tt>  the  cone's  fide,  it  de- 
generates citlu  -  into  an  ctlipfis  or  an  hypcrboh ;  that  is, 
II  the  Icdiun  inciiitcs  towards  the  pl^iie  of  ihe  cone's 
bafit,  itbecoHKJ  an  cllipfis  ;  but  iFIt  indlnrs  towards  the 
cone's  vertex,  then  it  becone*  an  Jiyperbolai  wbicb  is 
the  plane  of  any  fedion  that  fidlf  between  the  parabola 
and  the  triangle:  and  therefore  there  may  be  as  many 
varieties  of  hyperbolas  produced  from  one  and  the  fame 
cone,  as  there  msy  be  ellipfes.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  conic  feciions  are  in  tbemielvea  a  fyfteoi  vf  re. 
gular  curves,  naturally  allied  to  each  other,  and  tbot  one 
is  chan^^cd  into  anmhcr  |>crpetually»  when  it  ia either  in- 
tff al'cd,  ur  dimmiihcd,  iii  infinitum. 

Thus  the  circle,  the  curvature  thereof  being  never  fo 
little  increafied  or  dimintfhed,  paflet  into  an  ellipfis  ;  and 
the  elliplit,  in  center  going  away  infinitely,  and  the  cur- 
vn'i  ■  :i  ■  Iv  f';,i;  ttuai>5  >limint{ht.-d,  is  turned  into  a 
jj^rutiola  ;  ikud  when  the  curvature  of  the  parabola  is  ntver 
lo  little  changed,  there  arifcth  the  firft  of  the  hvpt  rholas, 
the  fpccics  whereof,  which  are  innumerable,  will  all  ot 
them  arife  orderly  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  curva. 
ture,  till  the  curvature  vaniOiing away,  thelaft  hyperbola 
ends  in  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis:  frorti 
whence  it  is  maniftfl,  that  every  regular  curvature,  like 
that  of  a  circle,  from  the  circle  itfelf  to  a  right  line,  i» 
a  conical  corratuie,  and  is  diftinguiflied  with  i«i  iwailiar 
name,  according  to  the  divers  degrees  of  that  corvature. 

All  diameters  in  a  circle  and  ellipfil  interfeA  Mie  an- 
<«her  in  the  center  of  the  figure  within  the  fcflioo.  In 
the  parabola  they  are  all  parallel  aroongft  tbem(elve$  and 
to  the  axis  ;  but  in  the  hyperbola  they  interfeft  one  an- 
other»  but  this  vrithouc  the  ftdioa*  in  the  oooiidob  center 
of  tin  eppofite  feAiona. 

The  curvature  with  rrfprff  to  the  focus,  in  all  thefe 
£gure£,  is  incrcafedor  diminilhcd  proportion  ably. 

For  the  gcnefis  and  moft  eflcntial  properties  of  the  co- 
nic-le&ioas,  fee  the  atdcka  £lu»»»»  HrFinnoiA*  and 
Parabola. 

CONIC HTHYODONTF.S,  or  rtrcrnoNiT*,  in 
natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  three  oaicui  by  which  the 
4bffile  teeth  of  filhcs  are  known. 

CONIFEROU2>rT«aBs,  in  gardening,  fuch  as  bear 
hinl,  dry  feed-veflela  of  a  conical  figtm,  confifling  of  fe^ 
vera]  woody  parts,  being  muftly  fcaiy,  adlming  dofely 
together,  and  fcparating  when  ripe.  ' 

Of  this  fort  ii  the  ceJar  of  Lebanon,  fir,  pii)e,&c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  ctnus,  a  cone,  and 
to  bear. 

CONISS AL  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of  fodll?, 
naturally  and  cilciuially  compounded,  not  inflammabic, 
nor  folublc  in  water  i  found  in  detached  mafles,  mtd 
formed  of  crynalline  matter  debafcd  by  earth. 

CONJUGATE  DlAMBTM,  or  jtxh  of  an  EUipJit^ 
the  (horteft  of  the  two  dtaosetent  or  that  biiefting  the 
tranfverfc  axis.    See  the  article  AxtS. 

Conjlic;ate  iivpiRBoLAs.  I f  there  bc  two  oppofitc 
hyperbolas  AiVl,  <i/w,  (plate  XHV.  Jig.  lO.)  whofe 
principal  axis  is  the  line  Ac,  and  conjugate  axis  the  line 
ab't  and  if  there  be  two  oih^  hyperbola*,  whofe  priaci- 
pal  axis-  i>  the  line  B  f ,  and  eonju^te'  one  the  fine  A  « t 
then  thefe  four  hypcrbol  is  arc  called  conjugate  hyper- 
bolas }  the  two  former  oppofuc  ones  being  conjugates  to 
the  latter. 

CONJUGATION*  in  griqinur,  a  regular  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  (everal  inflexions  of  verba  in  their  different 

voices,  nu>od&,  lenfcs,  numbers  and  perfooet  lo  as  lo 
dilhngurth  them  from  one  another. 

The  Lattna  have  four  conjugatiOM,  diftioguilhcd  by 
the  terniinationa  of  the  iniinitive  irt^  and     }  the 

irowelt  before  r§  of  the  infinitive  in  the  firft,  leeend,  and 
fourth  coniu^itio'is  bcine;  lonrr  vowels,  3rd  that  brt'orc 
in  the  intinitiv^-  of  the  third  bcm^  a  Ojort  one.    boe  the 
'article  Vowel. 

The  Engliih  have  fcarce  any  natural  inflexions,  de- 
riving all  their  variations  from  additional  particle*,  pro- 
nouns whence  there  is  fcarcc  any  foch  thing  as  ftrifl 
conjugations  in  that  language. 
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The  French  ernrrm  .-ijr'-  :-duce  t^r  n-jmbtr  of  coa- 
jugations  in  their  language  to  that  in  the  Latin,  and  (fatfe 
terminating  mtt-t  rr,  jr,  and  *rr. 

Conjugation,  in  anatomv,  is  applied  to  a  pair  of 
nerves  arifing  together,  and  Icrving  the  fame  operation, 

fcnfjtii--:; ,  ,ini!  r'-.^.'ioil. 

CONJUNL  I  ION,  in  afirooomy,  the  meeting  of 
two  ibra  or  Janets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the  zodiac. 

Thia  conjonQion  is  cither  tme*  or  appwent.  Thetrae 
conjaadion  it  when  a  right  line,  drawn  from  the  eye 

through  the  renter  of  one  of  the  hndics,  would  r  .''>  thro' 
that  of  the  other  :  in  this  cafe  the  bodies  are  m  the  lame 
deprec  of  longitude  and  latitude  :  and  here  the  conjunc- 
tion is  alfo  faid  to  be  central,  if  the  fame  line,  continued 
from  the  two  cenlcr*  through  the  eye,  do  alfo  pais  thro* 
the  cemer  of  the  earth. 

Apparent  corijonAion  is  when  the  two  bodies  do  not 
meet  precifely  »  the  fame  potiK»  hot  alc  joined 
lomc  latitude. 

In  this  cafe  a  T%ht  llfle»  dfawn  thfongh  the  centvof 

the  two  bodies,  would  not  pafs  through  the  center  of  the 
earth,  but  through  the  eye  of  the  ipcdbtor;  this  con- 
jun£iion  is.        L."^!lfd  p.irtilc. 

The  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  fun,  when  they 
meet  in  the  fiime  point  of  the  ecliptic,  which  happem 
eVOT  monril)  and  cclipfcs  of  the  fun  are  always  occafi- 
oned  b»  the  ConjunAron  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  or  near 
the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic. 

CoNj UNCTION,  in  grammar,  an  undeclinable  word, 
or  particle,  which  fcrves  to  join  words  and  fentencei  to- 
gether* and  thereby  fliews  their  relation  or  dependrncf 
one ajion another.  I^e ctmjunfiion,  which  is 
placed  laft  in  the  eight  pirts  of  fpecch,  i;  f  i  rcjt  u.c  to 
render  the  difcourfe  fmooth  and  fluent,  and  icrves  many 
good  purpofes  in  the  argumentMive  dr  narrative  llyle' 
but  fliould  ever  be  omitted  where  a  pofan  fpeaks  with 
emotioo,  ai  only  ferving  to  weaken  and  enervate  it. 
Conjunftions  are  of  feveral  kinds. 

Jdvtrjiativt  Conjunctions,  fuch  as  are  reftrifiiTe^ 
or  exprefflve  of  conttatietica;  as,  Jht,  mMrOdifi,  d- 

Caufal  CoMjtTNCTKmt,  ftich  ai  txpnefi  the  lea- 
fon  oi  fometbing  advanced)  a»t  fir,  Stemfi,  /"ifyB 

itia/mtuh  as.       '  '  ' 

Cmdujke  Cos-jt-'NCTIOHS,  fuch  aj  flirw  th.it  a  confe- 
qocnce  is  drawn  i  as,  U'  en^muHu^  fir  whith  rmAm, 
thntf  ft  that. 

_  Ctndituital  CoNjtrscTioKs,  thofe  that  denote  a  con- 
dition ;  as,  tn  cexd.ii.n  t';at,  if,  if  n»t,  in  caft  ef.  pmiM 
that.  *  r 

Copulattvt  CowjoKCTioNs,  fuch  asibeiracomparifbn, 
or  cxprcfs  a  relation  of  anion  between  two  things  ;  as, 
W,  cnly.  Of  much  a<,  in  lb*  fame  momm  «r,  'wit  tUf^  imf- 
rnuth  as,  but  alfty  ntithtr  mtrt  ner  lifs. 

Cont.r.uauvt  Conjunctions  fuch  as  denote  a  fue- 
ceffion  or  continuation  of  the  difcourfe  ^  as,  uitattvtrH 
kty  tviity  in  tfftil. 

Diifmi£livtQov jvvCTXOVt,  fuch  as  import  a  "Nation 
of  feparation  ordivifion  ;  as,  ntithfr,  -uh/rh.T,  cr. 

Dubitative  Ccnji-kctjon.v,  fuch  as  exprefs  fomc 
doubt,  or  fufpenfion  of  opinipn  j  as,  //",  that  is  t»  fej»  tft, 

CONJURATION,  magie  woed^  eharaaer^  w«e- 
remdnies,  whereby  evil  fpirits,  tempefts,  ttc  are  fuppofed 
to  be  niM,  or  driven  away. 

CONNFCTiCUT,  a  Britifh  colony  of  Vorth  Ame- 
rica,  hounded  by  the  Malfachulet  colony  on  the  north« 
eart  ,  bv  the  fea,  on  thefouth  j  and  by  New- York,  on 
the  wcl^  i  being  about  one  httmiTed  miles  in  leagch,  and 
eighty  in  breadth. 

Tfii?  coluny  conftitutes  a  di  ft  in  ft  government  of  a 
dificrent  form  from  that  of  New  England. 

CONNECT10N,orCoKKE.\ioN,  therelatioa  where* 
by  one  thing  adheres  to,  or  depeiids  upon,  another. 
Such  is  the  relation  between  EacUd's  propofitions,  that 
the  latter  cannot  faUUI  but  by  its  eonnediott  widi  the 
former. 

Connection,  or  Contini^ity,  in  the  drama,  oen* 
fifts  in  the  joining  of  the  feveral  fcenes  together. 
The  conneftton  it  faid'to  be  obferved,  when  the  leenes 

of  an  n't  fuccfed  nnc  another  immeJi-itely,  and  are  fi> 
joined,  as  that  the  liagc  ts  never  left  empty, 

coif. 
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CONNIVFNT  Valvf;  -  In  unaromy,  ihofe  wrih'^lej, 
teUttlety  and  vafcuics,  which  afc  iound  in  the  inudc  ot 
ibe  twro  great  intcftines,  the  ilium  and  jrjunutn. 
.  The  iqner  tunic  of  the  gttU,  being  longer  than  the 
niddle  or  theoatwvd  tunict  doa  frrquendjr  wrinkle,  or 
bag  out,  in  many  places,  by  which  mearis  the  paflage  for 
the  con  I  cuts  brcomc  {Iraitened,  and  the  matter  through 
the  guts  then  d?lccncl:i  more  (low'}  ,  In  chat  the  bl£keals 
have  the  mote  ttmc  to  imbibe  the  chyle. 

CONNOISSEUR,  aFrawh  word  much  ufed  of  late 
in  £ngli(h,  to  fignify  a  perfon  well  verfed  in  any  thing : 
whence  it  it  uied  for  a  critie,  or  a  perfon  who  is  t  tbo- 


longbjadgc  of  any  fubjea. 

ccwck:/  


JARPUS,  the  buuon-uec,  in  botarty,  a  ge- 
nus of  planta,  having  no  corolla,  nor  any  pcricarpium 
4iftia£Lfi!Diii  tb^ieol,  wl»icb  ia  naked  and  iu(gle«  having 
M  each  fide  a  prominent,  membranaceous  margin. 

CONOID,  in  geometry,  a  foIiJ  body,  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  conic-ie^ion  about  u«  mis. 

Elliftical  Cqkoid,  is  a  folid  formed  by  the  revolution 
«f  ib  dlipfia  about  one  of  it».diaiDeter>i  and  ipoK  gene- 
nltv  called-  a  iplicrold.  See  tfaci article  SrRBitof  D. 

Fr-'oiaAVfl/ Conoid,  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
a  parabola  about  its  axis.  Sec  the  atiiclc  Para- 
bola. 

HfttrMaiL  Conoid,  is  generated  .by  tV  levobition 
of  an  BypeiMm  about  tei-aat.  .  See  the  article  Hyfik* 

BOLA. 

CONOIDKS,  in  anttomy,  a  gland  found  in  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  called  pincn  is,  tiom  its  rcfem- 
blance  to  a  prnc-applc.  Dcfcartcs  fixed  the  feat  of  the 
Vltional  foul  in  this  gland.    See  the  article  Brain. 

CONSANGUINITY,  the  relation  fubfifting  between 

grfons  of  the  fame  blood,  or  who  are  fpfung  from  the 
ne  root. 

'  CONSCIENCE,  in  ethics,  a  fecret  tedimony  of  the 
£iul,  whereby  it  gives  its  approbation  to  things  that  are 
Btturallygoodt^and  condemns  thofe  that  are  evil..  WImu 
kludges  of  atfadion  to  be  perfbrmcd,  it  is  called  in  the 

fchoofs  an  antecedent  confc-cncc  ;  and  when  it  palTcs 
fentence  on  an  acUon  which  is  pcrlormcd,  it  is  called  » 
fiibfcqirnt  confcit.'nce.  When  the  mind  it  ignorant  or 
«ocerc»in  about  the  mooeot  Of  an  adtion*  or  its  tendency- 
to  good  ;  or  when  there  are  feweial  circumflance*  in  the 
Caft,  fome  of  which  being  doubtful,  r;  r  !  r  the  mind 
4ubious  voncerning  the  morality  of  an  uctiun,  this  is 
called  a  doubtful  or  fcrupulous  confciencc;  and  if  it 
Aiftakes  conccrnii^  thcfe,  it  is  called  an  enpotov*  con- 
fci«Ke.  If  the  error  or  ignorance-ife  invtduntary  or  in- 
vincible, the  a^on  proceeding  from  that  error,  or  from 
that  ignorance,  is  reclconed  innocent.  Bnt  if  they  arc 
the  effect  of  nedigencc,  or  of  affciitation,  the  conduct 
flowing  from  fucn  error  is  criminal.  Not  to  follow  one's 
confcience,  though  erroneous  and  ill-informed,,  Mr 
fiutchcfatfl  Jikewile  reckons  criminal,  as  it  is  the  guide  of 
life,  and  to  countera£|  it  {hews  an.  incorrigible  fpirit ; 
yet  to  follow  as^  erroneous  confcience,  h  likewifc  cri- 
.minal,  if  the  error  which  mifled  the  coniicience  wa^  the 
cffeft  of  inattention,  or  of  any  criminal  pafiton. 

SoaMr-dtyinei  maintain  ibat  -conlciencct  ie.infoilibic* 
and'  hdd  It  to  be  tlut  immmtabie  law  by  wMeb  Gfld  will 
judge  men.  They  deny  that  the  underHanding  can  be 
the  fourcc  of  errors,  and  Uy  them  all  at  the  door  of  the 
will. 

CONSCRlB£D»  a  term.ttfed  by  (bm  g^onetricwna 
for  cireumlcribed.  ' 

CONnCRIPT,  Cnfcripi-M,  Roman  antiqui*.  ,  in 
apptli.iCion  given  to  the  fenator*  of  Rome,  who.  were 
called  confcnpt- fathers,  on  account  of  tbtit  lUHnet  being 
ontered  ail  in  one  regifter. 

.  .CONSECRATION,  the  aa  of  devoting  any  thing  to 
the  fervice  and  worfliip  of  God.  The  Mofaica!  law  or- 
dained, that  all  the  firft-born,  both  of  men  and  bcait, 
ihould  be  fandlified  or  cor  k  i  rj  .  J  to  God.  Wc  find  al- 
fOt  that  Jofliua  confecrated  tli^  Gibeonitcs,  as  Solomuii 
and  David  did  the  Nethinims,  to  the  fervice  of  the  t.m- 
plet  and  that, the  Hebrews  fometimet  coniiecrated  their 
field*  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which  they  were  no 
longer  in  their  power. 

Among  the  ancient  Chrtftians,  the  confccration  of 
churcbea  was  petformcd  with  ag^t  dealof  pioiia  fsknw 

i  " 
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hity.  In  what  manner  it  was  done  for  the  threefir!^  H'-l 
is  uncertain  ;  the  autlicnric  accounts  reachiir_'  no  hiahci 
than  tl;..-  fo  j;  ih,  when,  in  the  pcaceablt.-  rci^ii  of  Connan-. 
tine,  churches  were  every  where  built,  and  dedicated 
with,gre?it  folcmnity.  Some  think  the  confccration  con- 
fifted  m  Jetting  up  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  or  in  placinj;  z 
communion  table  in  the  church  ;  and  othefi,  that  iit< 
more  Was  done  than  prcachii;g  a  panegyrical  fcrmon  iii 
commemoration  of  the  f9under,  and  that  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  prayers,  one  of  which  was  compofed  on  pur- 
pofe  for  the  d^turch,  tt^  b,e  confecrated.  'I'he  Romaniiis 
have  a  great  deal  of  piout  foppery  in  the  ceremonies  of 
confccration  ;  which  they  beftow  on  almofl  every  thing, 
as  bells,  caiidles,,  books,  water,, oil,  afhes,  palms,  fwordu, 
banners,  piOtties,  croKTet,  agmiiiileb,  rofei,  cbildroi'a. 
clouts,  &c.  .  ' 

In  England,  churches  have  fieen  afway*  confecrated 
with  pirticular  cercrr'ni-:,  the  form  of  which '?v.is  left  to 
the  dilcfction  of  the  biihop.  That  obferved  by  bilbop 
Laud,  in  confccrating.  St.  Catharine  Creed  clturcii»  ia 
London,  gave  great  oneoce.  .... 

CoNsecRATioTir  ia  particularly  uied  (of  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  clemTi*':  in  'he  eucharitl. 

CONStC  1  Acs.  1 ,  a  deduction,  or  confcqucnce,  drawa 
from  a  preceding  propofuion.  Some  rather  choofe  to  call 
it  a  coofcquence,  and  others  a  corollary. 

CONSENT  ef  ParUy  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  aiii 
agreement  or  fympathy,  whcrcl>y  when  one  pdft  is  imme- 
diately affc£lcd,  another,  at  a  dillance,  become)  a(Fe£led  in 
the  fjme  manner.  ' 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  logic,  the  condufion,  or  what 
refults  from  rcafon  or  argument.    See  Conclusion. 

The  GOoCE^uence  is  that  other  propofition  in  which 
the  extrentec  or  premifes  of  a  iyllogifm  are  joined,  or  fe- 
par.ited  j  and  ti  gained  from  wnat  wu  aliened  in  the  pea* 
niifcg. 

This  word;  in  a  mo^e  retfnuied  fenfc,  is  ufed  for  the 
relation  ot  connexion  between  two  propofitioni)  wfaeto- 
of  one  is  inferred  from  the  other. 

COS'SEQUENT,  fomcthing  deduced  or  gathered 
from  a  former  acigumcntatioa.  But,  in  a  mote  prctife 
((-nfc,  it  is  ufed  /or  the  propofition  which  eontains  the 
condufiona  csnfiJered  in  itfeif,  without  any  regard  to  tbd 


antecedent :  in  which  lenfe  the  confeqoent  may  be  tiue, 
though  the  .qonJequeoce  be  &Ub..   See  tiie-  preceding 

article. 


CoNSEQjJENT  of  a  Jietii,  in  mathematics,  thelatterof 
the  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  or  that  to  which  the  antecedent 
is  com|ieiad|  fhui  mavtow,  »  is  the  confequcnt,  an*! 
m  the  aneecqtoit.  See  the  ariiclet  Ratio  and  Pftopoa.* 

TION. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for  the  fccu- 
rity  and  preiervation  of  the  privileges  of  fome  cities  and 
communities,  having  axonuniffion  to  judge  of,  and  de- 
termine the  differences  among  them. 

CoNsiavATOR  if  tin  Ptau^  in  our  ancient  cuiioms,  a 
perfon  who  bad  %  fpecial  charge  to  keep  the  kiag'a 
peace. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  term  fomctimc*  uled  for  a 
pcen-houft^  or  ice-faoufe.  See  GaEXM-HOOaB  and  IcB-, 

CO.VSERVE,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine,  con-* 
ttived  to  pteferve  the  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  or  fruitty 
of  fcvcral  fimples,  as  near  aa  poISblc  to  what  they  are 
when  frdh  gathered. 

.  Qoofervce  are  made  up  by  beating  up  the  thing  to  be 
p'refervcd  with  fugar,  viz.  a  triple  quantity  thereof  to 
thofe  that  arc  moU  moift,  and  a  double  quantity  to  thofe 
that  arc  lea!^  fo. 

CONSIDERATION,  in  law,  material  caulcs  or 
ground  of  a  oontraA.  widiout  whidi  the  party  contrading 

would  not  tc  bound. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  dcpcfuin*  any  fum 
of  money,  bilh,  papers,  or  commodities  in  good  hands ; 
either  by  appointment  of  a  court  of  juftice,  in  order 
to  he  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  adjudged  $ 
or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being  remitted  to  the  pei- 
fons  they  belong  to,  or  fent  to  the  places  they  are  defign- 
ed  tor. 

CuNSiGNMBNT  </* G«Mft,  in  commerce,  is  the  deliver* 
ing  orioaklagtlicmvvertoaoodier:  thus,  gpodc  are  fai^ 

to 
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4»  be  configned  to  »  fador,  when  they  are  Tent  to  him  to 
be  fold,  &c.  or  when  a  fa£h>r  fends  back  goods  to  his 
principal,  they  are  TalJ  to  be  confi^iied  to  him. 

CONSISTENI"  B^tiit'.^  a  term  frequently  ufed  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  to  fignify  fuch  bodies  whofe  parts  are  firmly  unit- 
ed together.  To  that  they  do  not  fo  eaftly  flide  over  one 
another's  furfaces  as  the  parts  nf  fluid  bod  id  db. 

GONSISTtNTES,  in  chmcli-hiliorr,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  pcrnitentt  as  were  pemifcted  to  affift  at 
prayers,  hut  n  ■  '  '  rartakr  of  the  Sacrament. 

CONSI>l  t  )R\ ,  at  Rome,  is  an  pcclrfiaftical  tflcm- 
bly  htU  ill  the  prcfence  of  the  pnpe,  for  the  reception  of 
princes,  or  their  ambalTadors,  for  the  canonization  of 
frints.vfnr  the  pTOBittion  of  canUaals,  and  odier  inpor- 
tantaffiiin.  . 

.  CoKtlSTORi»,  amongthe  Jews,  werceoom  of  judi- 
cature, confifting  of  twenry-th  cc  pcrfons,  who  were  ap 
pointed  to^t  in  judgment  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  people,  and  decide  all  caufes,  a  few  only  cKcpteJ. 

CONSOLATION,  a  figure  in  rhttonc,  wherein  the 
orator  endeavours  to  moderate  the  grief  of  another.  A 
principal,  regard  is  always  to  be  had  to  the  circanifiances 
and  relations  of  the  parties:  thdt,  a  fuperfor  may  intcr- 
pofe  bU  authority,  and  even  chide :  a  wile  man  anay  dif- 
pute,  feniencet  will  become  htm  :  an  inferior  ii  to  fliew 
rcfpt^t  and  affecSion,  and  even  that  lie  had  this  from  feme 
wife  or  learned  perfon  ■.  and  an  equal  is  to  appeal  to  their 
common  •friendCi  i  [>. 

CONSOLE,  m  architecture,  an  ornament  cut  upon 
the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  projednre,  and,  on  oc- 
eafiop,  ferves  to  fupport  Utile  oonuchcs,  icam.  bufts, 
and  vxfes.  They  are  alio  called  mamlet  ana  modllliooi, 
according  to  their  form.  Seme  of  them  are  ftriated,  others 
in  form  of  cartouches,  others  have  drops  in  form  of 
triglyphs.  Thofe  m::dc  at  the  end  of  a  plank  of  wood, 
cut  triangularwife,  arc  called  ancones.    See  Amconk. 

Mr.  Le  Clerc  is  of  opinion  that  a  confole  (bould  always 
have  fomething  maffive  to  fuftain,  and  terre  it  as  a  reft. 

CONSONANCE,  inmuric,  la  ordinarily  nfcd  m  the 
6me'lea<e  with  concord,  vie.  for  the  union  or  agree- 
ment ftf  two  founds  produced  at  the  fame  time,  the  one 
g.'ave  jnJ  the  Other  accute  ;  which  mintling  m  the  air  in 
a  certain  proportion,  occalions  an  accord  agreeable  to  the 
«ar. 

Moft  authors  confound  confunance  iind  concord  toge- 
ther, though  fona  of  the  more  accurate  difiinguifll  Aem, 
making  coniixtaoce  a  mere  Ibundiiui  of  two  notes  lofe- 
dier,  or  In  the  fimie  time,  in'CORtratdiftinflien  to  the  mo- 
tion of  thofe  founds  in  fucceffioii,  or  one  after  thcoshcr. 
In  efl'c£i,  the  two  notions  coincide  j  lor  two  notes  thus 
played  in  confonance,  conftitute  concord  ;  a.id  two  notes 
that  pieafe  the  ear  in  confonance,  will  pleafe  it  in  fuccef* 
lion. 

Notes  in  confonance  conftitute  harvony,  aa  notes  in  fuc- 
celfion  eontlitutc  melody. 

In  the  popular  fcnfe,  conlbnances  are  either  fimple  or 
compound.  The  moft  perfcd  is  unifon ;  though  man^ 
authors,  ".)<>;h  amon;^  tne  sncients  and  moderns,  difcard  U 
from  the  number  cit  Lonlonnnces,  as  conceiving  confo- 
nancesanagrecaUcniixturc  of  grave  and  acute  founds,  and 
not  a  repetition  ot  the  fame  found.  The  {\:^  confonance 
is  the  twElavc,  then  the  fifths,  the  fourths,  the  thirds, 
and  fixths :  the  red  are  multiples,  or  tepetitianaof  tfaefe. 

Consonance,  in  grammar,  fignlfies  a  like  cadence 
of  words  .ind  periods,  a  fault  to  be  avoided  in  Englifh, 
though  the  anoiints  make  a  figure  of  them,  which  they 

call 

CONSONANT,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  founded 
without  fome  fingle  or  double  vowel  before  or  after  it. 

Confonanu  are  firft  divided  into  fingle  and  double  i  the 
double  are  «r  aod«,  the  reft  ate  all  fingk,  and  thele  are 
uain  divided  into  mutes  and  liquids ;  eleven  mutes,  c, 
dyft  V,  g,  p,  <jy  /,  and  four  liquids,  /,  m,  w,  r.  But  the 
inoft  natural  divilion  of  cnnfonants  is  that  of  the  He^ 
brew  grammarians,  who  have  been  imitated  by  the  gram- 
marians of  other  ofientat  languages.  Thefe  divide  the 
confonants  into  five  clafl<:$,  with  reprd  to  the  five  prin- 
cipal irgana  of  the  voice,  which  all  oomiibute,  it  is  true, 
but  one  JIMHV  notably  than  the  itft,  toceitain  nodifica- 
Cions  srbicb  make  five  generai  Idnda  of  confonants.  Each 
clab  contpvdcndt  ftvoal  confemfK^  which  tcfulc  ftom 
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the  difTerent  degrees  of  the  lame  modifications,  of  frtfn 
the  different  motions  of  the  fame  organs :  thefe  organs  are 
the  throat,  palate,  tongue,  teeth,  lip'i  ,  whence  the  fiva 
clafTes  of  confonants  arc  denomiiutcii  guttural,  palatal, 
lingual,  dental,  and  labi;;!. 

The  abbe  Dangcau  thinks  the  nature  of  the  divifioo  of 
the  Hebrew  grammarians  very  reafonable,  but  be  does  not 
acquiefce  in  the  diftribntiaii  they  have  made  of  thcak 
In  order  to  find  a  natural  and  raft  divifion  of  the  ceafe* 
nant',  he  cVifrrvr'!,  nn  rrgara  muft  be  hai^  to  the  cha- 
raiflcfs  that  leprefent  them,  jior  any  thing  tu  \x  cor.fidrjr- 
ed  but  their  found,  or  the  modifuation  they  ^ive  tnc 
found.  On  this  principle  the  fame  author  itndi  in  the 
French  five  labial  confonants,  ^,  ^>  o, m }  five  palatal 
oiies,i/,^f»i,«)  iborhiieTS,/!*,/,  twolionidsti 
and  n  two  that  mis  with  each:  other  It^gmi  and  the  h 
afpirate. 

He  adds,  i.  That  m  and  «i  are  properlv  tiro  nafal  con- 
fonants, the  m  founding  like  a  b  palFcd  tnrough  the  imA^ 
and  the  n  I  ike  a    pronounced  through  the  nole. 

2.  That  among  the  confonants  fome  are  weak,  others 
f^rong  ;  their  difference  confifting  in  this,  that  the  fonncr 
are  preceded  bv  a  fmall  cmii&on  of  the  voice,  that  foftena 
them,  which  tne  Utter  have  not :  the  wcak  are  A,  r,  ^, 
z, / ;  the  ftrong  are i,  t^fyA;  hence  we  may  coo- 
cl  I 'c  ,  that  the  excels  of  confonants  i  i  one  language 
.ibovc  another  only  confifls  in  this,  th.n  there  are  more 
modifications  of  found  (--ft^iblinicd  m  tiic  orir  th.a.n  in  the 
other:  for  all  men  having  the  fame  organs,  may  form  the 
lane  aiOililkiKiaaa}  fi>  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  cu(^ 
ton,  noihttw  10  natate,  that  the  Eogiifli  have  not  the  > 
of  the  Oreeb,  the  y  and  n  of  the  Hcorevn,  the  t$  of  dw 
Germans,  the  of  the  French,  the  i\ of  the  Italians,  and 
the  //  of  the  Welch.  Alfo  that  the  Chincfc  have  no  r, 
the  Iroquois  no  labial  confonants,  the  Hurons  abuncince 
oi  afpiratcs,  and  the  Arabs  and  Georgians  abundance  of 
double  confonants.  La<lly,  to  find  all  the  conlbiuuiia 
that  may  be  farmed  in  any  lanausge.  there  nteda  n»* 
thing  but  to  obfenre  all  theaiodilcations  that  the  foiinAl 
of  fpecch  will  admit  of,  Iqr  whtdi  we  ihaU  haet  nil  the 
confonants  pradtcable. 

^t<n  CONSOR  T  is  faid  in  c on tr-ic'Irtinaionto  a  Ib- 
vercign  pnnccts,  w  queen  invclicd  with  fupreme  nutho* 
rity.    Sec  the  arti<  le  Qubsn. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  law,  fignifies  an  apeeaeBt  be« 
tween  two  or  more,  fallelv  to  indt<3^  or  precnM  to  be 
tndidcd,  an  innocent  perion  of  felony. 

CONSPIRATORS  are,  by  ftatute,  defined  to  be  fiiA 
as  bind  themfelves  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  alliance, 
to  affill  one  another,  falfely  and  malicioufly  to  indid  pcr- 
fons, or  faliely  to  maintain  pleas.  Likewife  thofe  that 
retain  men  in  the  countries  with  liveries  or  fees,  in  order 
to  fupport  their  malicious  cnterprizcs,  which  extends  as 
well  Co  the  takers  as  the  ^ivcn,  and  to  fiewards  and 
batliflaof  lorda,  who,  by  their  eflhx  or  power,  take  upon 
them  to  maintain  <)uarrels. 

Confpirators  in  treafoo  are  tbofe  that  plot  againfl  the 
king  and  government. 

CfONSFlRlNG  PowBRs,  in  mechanics,  thofe  a£ting 
in  direclions  not  oppofitc.    See  the  article  Pownt. 

CONSTABLE.  Lord  high  conftable,  an  andene 
officer  of  the  crowna  bolbof  England  and  France^  wheA 
authority  was  lb  very  cxienGve,  that  the  oflke  lua  ben 
laid  afide  in  both  kingdoms,  except  on  particular  occa« 
fions,  fuch  as  the  king's  coronat.oi'  .  The  conftable  of 
France  had  his  perfon  privileged,  ^nd,  during  the  king's 
minoiity,  was  named  ticxi  to  the  princes  of  the  bJood. 
The  army  obeyed  him  next  the  king  :  he  managed  all 
that  belonged  to  war,  either  for  puniOiment  of  delin* 
qoeats,  dutribution  of  booty,  funender  of  placee*  tew 
The  juriflidioo  and  fonAioM  of  this  oflee  are  now 
the  roarflials  of  France. 

Tlie  fun^ion  of  the  conftable  of  England  confiftedin 
the  care  of  the  common  peace  of  the  land,  in  deeds  of 
arms  and  matters  of  war.  By  a  law  of  Richard  II.  the 
conftable  of  England  has  the  determination  of  thina 
concerning  wars  and  blaaonryof  arms,  vriiicfa  cannot  be 
difcufied  by  the  contnun  law.  The  fiift  conlbble  waa 
created  by  the  Conqueror:  the  office  continued  hereditary 
till  the  thirteenth  of  Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  laid  afide, 
at  hcinf  fe  powerM  aa  to  becgew  ttonbleteaaa  to  the 

a  king. 
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Icing'  1i*ve  alfo  conftibles  denominated  from  par- 
ticular pbcfs,  as  conftablcs  of  the  Tower,  of  Dover* 
<  jtilc,  of  Windfor-caftle,  of  the  caftlc  of  Caernarvon, 

and  many  o'hcv  of"  the  c;'.f!es  of  Wales,  whofe  ofliLe  is 
the  lame  with  thit  ot  tut;  caftellani,  or  governors  of 
cafllcs. 

From  the  lord-higb  conftablc  ate  derived  thofe  inferior 
ones,  fmce  called  the  conftables  of  hundreds  or  franchtfes, 

who  were  firft  ordained  in  rhc  thirteenth  of  Edw.iril  I.  bv 
thL-  ll.itiite  of  Winchefter,  which,  for  the  conlervation  (j' 
pt-.u  c  Lintl  view  of  armoui,  .ippoiiued  that  two  conftabK  t 
fltould  be  cbofen  in  every  hundred.  I'heliE  are  what  we 
now  call  high-conftables,  on  account  that  the  increafenf 
pcopli.-  .i:ul  ofTvncrs  h.i^  nr.idc  it  nrcelTiirv  nppoint  others 
uiiJci  ilitic,  iii  evciy  luWii,  ciilcJ  pctty-coiilUblt-  ,  who 
are  of  the  like  nature,  though  of  inferior  authority  tu  tiic 
Other.  The  high'Coaftable  over  the  whole  hundred  is 
vfualljf  chofen  and  fworn  into  his  office  by  the  juOices  of 
the  peace,  in  their  fcfTmrT! :  :inrl  ns  to  petty-conftablcs  in 
towns,  villages,  fic.  the  rinht  ot  khnofinsj  them  belongs 
to  the  coutt-ktt,  thf)i!;ih  tiicv  t:;r;v  b<-  flrcti'il  hy  the  j  n- 
riftlioocrs.  They  are  appointed  yearly,  and  ought  to  be 
men  of  bonefty,  knowledge,  and  ability  ;  and  if  they  re- 
fufe  to  fervc,  or  do  not  perform  iheif  duty,  they  may 
be  bcuiid  over  to  the  feflions,  and  there  indlAed  and 
fined. 

CONSTANT,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
Mngt  which  remain  in  the  fame  ftate,  without  »iani;ing 
their  nature  or  circuniftance»':  thus  we  fiy,  conilant 
quantities,  conftant  winds,  ilcc.  See  the  artidis  Qu  a s- 
TiTY,  Winds,  &c. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  metropolis  of  the  l  uik- 
ifh  empire,  called  by  the  Tnrks  themlelves  Stambnul, 
and  by  many  Europeans  titc  Porte,  bcin^  one  of  the  bell 
harbours  in  Europe :  eaft  long.  29^,  1 5',  and  north  lat. 
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It  is  built  on  the  weftcrn  fhore  ol  the  Bofphorus,  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  j  the  feraglio,  or  palace,  occupying 
that  angle  which  runs  out  between  the  Proponcis  and 
harbour^  and  underneath  the  palace  aic  the  gardens, 
which  extend  to  the  watcr-fuie. 

CONS TA  r,  in  l.iw,  a  ctrtificate  that  the  cleik  of 
the  pipi;  ;uui  auditor:;  of  the  exchequer  grant  .n  the  :l- 
queftof  any  perfon  who  intends  to  plead  or  move  in  that 
court  for  thedifcharge  of  any  thing;.  A  conilat  u  fuperior 
to  an  ordinary  certificate,  becaufe  It  contains  nothing  but 
what  is  evident  on  record. 

CONSTE  LL  ATION,  in  aftronomy,  a  fyileai  of  feveral 
ifaus  that  ate  Teen  in  the  heavens,  near  to  one  another.  Aflro- 
lltMncrs  not  only  mark  out  the  ftars,  but  that  they  may  better 
bring  them  into  order,  tbey  diftinguilh  them  by  their  fitua- 
tion  and  pofition  fn  refpeA  to  each  other ;  and  therefore  they 
diftribute  them  into  afli.  1  ifms,  cr  C(Jii!ld'..:iu:i-,  allowing 
fevcral  flars  to  make  up  one  coaltdlation  ;  and  for  the 
better  diftinguilhing  and  obferving  them,  they  reduce  t'ic 
conftellations  to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men,  bulls, 
bars,  &c.  or  to  the  images  of  (bme  things  known,  as  of 
a  crown,  h..rp,  a  tn  'ance,  &c.  or  give  them  the  n:^m^'^ 
of  thofe,  v.'holc  ii.irtr.u.se?,  in  confideration  of  ionis: 
notable  exploit,  they  hsd  a  mind  to  tranfmit  to  future 
ages.  The  venerable  Bede,  indeed,  out  of  a  vain  zeal, 
inflead  of  the  names  and  figures  of  the  twelve  cunlklla- 
tions.  f  ibftiiutcd  thofe  of  the  twelve  apoftles  i  Julius 
SchiUcrius,  in  1627,  completed  the  reformation,  andga\'e 
fcripturc-n.imcs  to  all  the  conllellations  in  the  heavens. 
But  as  thcfc  innovations  could  ferve  no  purpofe,  but  that 
of  Introducing  quarrels  into  alironomy,  the  old  conllella- 
tiOns  are  fiill  i«tain«d,-  both  becaufe  better  could  not  be 
fubftituted,  and  likewife  to  keep  up  the  greater  corref- 
pondcnce  and  unilbrmity  between  the  old  aftronomyand 
the  new. 

The  divifion  of  the  ftars  by  images  and  figures  is  of 
mat  antiquity,  and  leems  to  be  as  old  as  aflronomy  it- 
felf ;  for  in  the  moft  ancient  book  of  Job,  Orion,  Ardurus, 

and  the  I'tci.icJoj  .ir^-  mcnttonrd  ;  we  meet  with  the 
nanuh  of  maay  qi  the  cnn(\c!1auu{i^  ia  tjic  writings  of 
the  fiilt  poets  Homer  and  I  lefiod. 

The  ancients,  in  their  divifton  of  the  Armament,  took 
in  only  lb  much  as  came  under  their  notice,  diftributing 
it  into  f.i[ty-fi?Ht  cnr.flcM.itions  ;  but  the  modern  allro- 
comers  compichcnd  the  whole  Harry  fiitnament,  dividuig 
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it  into  three  regions :  1.  The  zodiac,  or  that  portion  of 
the  heavens  in  which  the  planets  would  appear  to  move, 
to  an  eye  placed  in  the  fun  :  the  breadth  of  this  fpavc  de- 
pends on  the  inclination  of  the  orbits,  in  whicii  the  pLmcta 
move,  to  one  another ;  and  includes  twelve  coniiella' 
tions,  commonly  called  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  viz, 
Aries, Taurus,  Gemini,  C2ncer,Xeo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scor- 
pio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and  PIfccs.  2. 
All  [hat  r;  ;ion  of  the  heavens  that  lies  on  the  north-fidc 
ot  tlie  -/.otii.ic,  which  contains  twenty  one  conflcllationi>, 
namely,  the  Utfa  Minor  and  M.ijor,  Draco,  Ccphcus, 
Bootes,  Corona  Septentrionalis,  Hercules,  Lyra,  Cygnu5, 
Cafibpeia,  Perleus,  Andromeda,  Triangulum,  Auri^^a, 
Pegafus,  Kquulcus,  Delphinus,  Sagitta,  Aquila,  Serpe  n - 
tarins,  and  Serjwns ;  to  which  were  added  afterward;,  two 
others,  viz.  that  of  Antinous,  which  was  made  of  th^ 
flars  not  included  in  any  image,  near  the  eagle;  and  Be* 
rcnice's  hair,  conltfttng  of  ftars  which  are  nearthc  Hon's 
tail.  3.  'I  hat  re;iion  on  the  fouthcnvftrfp  of'  the  zoJ  ar, 
which  contains  fifteen  conftellations,  known  to  the  an- 
cients, viz.  Cctus,  the  Eridanus,  I.tpus,  Oiion,  ("anis 
Major,  Canis  A'linor,  Argn,  Hydra,  Crater, Corvus,  Ccn- 
tauriis,  i,upu<i,  Ar.-!,  Corona  Meridionalis,  andPifcis  Au- 
ftralis  :  to  tbefe  arc  lately  added  twelve  more  conftella- 
tions, whtkh  arc  not  to  be  fccn  by  u5,  who  inhkbit  the 
northern  regions,  I  ct  aui^  (  T  ilvj  i  utn  Lxity  of  the  t.i.  th, 
but  in  the  fouthcrn  pans  they  arc  very  confj>icuous  ;  thcfc 
are  the  Phcrnix,  Grus  Pavo,  Indus,  Avis  Paradifi,  Tri- 
angulum Auftrale.  Mufca,  Chameleon,  Pifcis  Volans, 
Touc«n,  Hydrus,  Xiphtas.  The  Galaxy,  or  Milky- way, 
1^  alto  to  be  reckoned  amonj  the  conllt'lations.  See 
each  tonftellation,  and  the  number  of  ftars  it  contains, 
under  its  proper  head,  AitiEs,  Taurits,  &c. 

Without  the  compats  of  chcfe  conftellations  lher«  are 
feveral  ffars  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of  the  forma 
mi-ntioned,  and  thefc  bv  the  incients  arc  c;.!!'  il  Informcs 
of  Spoiades  ;  out  of  which  fomc  great  aisronoiuers  have 
maiie  new  conftellations,  as  Charlcs's-hcart  and  So- 
biefki's  ftiield.     See  the  articles  iNfORMSs  and  SPO- 

RADHS. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  tncdicme,  abardncfs  of  the 

belly,  with  ercat  cofti\  .!icfs. 

CONS  rl  rUKK  r  Part,  in  phyn...Io:v,  an  tfll-ntial 
part  in  the  compofition  of  any  t.'iing,  diftenng  little  from 
vhat  is  othrrwife  ca  led  clemetit  or  principle. 

CONSTITU  I  ION,  in  matters  of  policy,  fignifiea 
the  form  of  government  cftablifticd  in  any  country  or* 
fcin(;dom. 

Ci'N'sTiTUTioN  alfo  denotes  an  ordinance,  dccifion, 
re 'Illation,  or  law,  made  by  autbofity  of  any  fuperior, ' 
ecclcfiaftical  or  civil. 

i^k^f/iM/CoNSTiTUTiovs,  aco11e£t1onof  regulations 

.ittributed  to  the  apoftlcs,  and  fuppnfcd  to  have  been  coU 
l)f<fled  by  St.  Clement,  whofe  n.ime  thsy  likewife  bear.  It 
is  the  };cncra!  opinion,  however,  that  they  arc  fpurious, 
and  that  St.  Clement  had  no  band  in  them.  1  bey  ap> 
pea  red  firtt  in  the  fourth  age,  but  have  been  much 
.-hin:-c.'  uhJ  ctirrupteJ  fmce  that  tin-e.  They  a'c  di- 
vided into  eight  books,  confifting  ot  a  grijt  uumhi-r  ot 
rules  and  precepts,  rtl.iting  to  the  duties  of  Chriftians, 
and  particularly  the  ceremonies  and  difciplinc  of  the 
church. 

CoNsTiTimoK.  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  is  that  particular 
tlifpofition  of  the  humrn  body,  which  rcfults  from  the 
properties  an  !  miitu.il  .ndlioi's  of  the  folids  anJ  fluids, 
and  which  renders  th  .-ir.  capable  of  cxcrcifing  the  func- 
tions proper  and  coii'iirniAble  to  nature.  An  equal  con- 
ftitution  utbat  wherein  the  four  humouis,  blood,  phlegm, 
bile,  and  melancholy,  are  mixed  in  a  due  projj  .itK  ii  ; 
and  .according  as  one  or  oth«-r  of  thcfv.-  preilominates,  the 
conftitution  it  denominsted  fanguine, plilegmatic, biliouf, 
or  m;lanch.>!v  an;!  atrabilious. 

CONSTKICTOk,  an  appellation  j^iven  to  fevcral 
mufcles  on  account  of  their  conftringing  or  tlofing  fome 
of  the  orifices  of  the  body.  Thus, 

Con  f  TRK  TOR  Laiiiori!M,  c  alled  alfo  orbiculsris,  be- 
caufe Its  fibres  arc  ol  an  arched  fi^»ire,  is  a  niufcle  which 
conftitutcs  ihe  very  fubftance  of  the  lips,  and  draw»  them 
up  as  In  kiiRng  j  whence  it  is  alfo  called  baliator  and 
ofculatorius. 

CoNi'iRicroR  Nasi,  a  mutric  arifing  above  thtj 
6  £  dentes 
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dentcs  inciforcs  cf  the  vppcr  p\v,  an;!  tprminating  in  the 
alsr  <.(  tiie  t;:>{c.  It  is  but  lingic,  thouj^h  ijantorini  will 
bav<-  u  that  tt  is  double,  and  15  not  orbicular  in  Imniaii 
fubjcdit  a*  in  -n-.'r.';  rif  the  quadrupeds.  Properly  l|vcait- 
ing,  indeed,  tin  i  n  -.he  humjn  frame  no  fuch  mulcle 
•4  CM  cunftrictor  ofbtculsihs  of  beafts,  but  this  (ervc«  in 
Ibfflc  degree  in  Its  oflke.  The  ufe  is  to  draw  the  six 
downward",  and  at  the  fame  time  to  draw  the  upper  lip 
downwards,  in  which  aiHion  it  is  very  much  afUllcJ  by 
the  condi  iiftor  of  the  lips. 

CONS'!  RUCTiON,  in  geometry,  is  the  drawing 
fuel!  lino,  fuch  a  fii»ure,  &c.  as  are  previoufly  necclTary 
for  tht-  makiDg  any  dcmonAration  appear  more  plain  and 
underjiablie. 

CuNSTRt^cTioN  ef  Equtiitrnt.  For  the  method  of 
conftrudtiiig  cquatii-iis,  fee  the  article  Eqdations. 

Ci'Ns  I i  in  ;-r.'i:ir»iar,  the  ccitintf^iii ^  the 
w«ir<Js  Qt  i  icuUiicc  jCvui.iii.:':  to  the  rules  ot  the  ]an- 

(JonftruiSion  it  cither  llmpic  or  figurative,  according  at 
the  parts  i-f  thf  difcourftarc  placed  in  their  aatUial  order, 
or  recede  from  that  fimplicityt  when  flwrter  and  more 
clec.int  cxpreflions  are  wti  than  tbo nature  of  k  affords. 

The  conlhudticn  of  words,  called  fyntax,  ii  diftin- 
^uifhrd  into  two  parts,  concord  and  regimen.  See  Syn- 
tax, Concord,  and  Recimes, 

CONSUBSTANTlAL,  among  divines,  a  term  dc- 
notsti^f  fomrthing  of  the  fame  fubftancc  with  another. 
1  hu«  the  orthodox  believe  the  Son  of  God  to  be  confub- 
iiantiat  with  the  Father. 

CC  )N^UBSTANTIAT10N,  a  tenet  of  the  Romifli 
and  Luiiuran  cliurches  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the 
cknii^c  tr  .idi.-  in  the  hicad  and  wine  in  the  cucharift. 

'1  hu-  d  v.r.is  of  both  prok-ffions  maintain, that  afitrcon- 
fccr-iti'Ti,  ihc  b>i.1y  and  bli  <  t  our  Saviour  are  fub- 
ftantialiy  prdeni,  together  wiih  the  fubiiance  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  which  is  called  confubfiuiciation  or  im- 
pajtation. 

CONSUL,  the  chief  maf  i(h«te  of  the  Roman  com- 

irrin'.vfalth.  Thev  were  two  in  number,  rhr/fui  c\cr\ 
year  in  the  ciimpus  martiui,  by  the  people  aSitnioicJ  iii 
the  Cfimiiia  ccnturiata.  ' 

CoN's\JLt  at  prcfrnt,  is  an  officer  cflabliflicd  by  virtue 
of  acomroiffion  from  the  kmt'.  and  other  princes,  in  all 
l<M«ign  countrka  of  any  conliderable  trade,  to  facilitate 
and  dtfpatch  bufinefs,  and  protcA  the  merchants  of  the 
nat'on. 

CONSULTATION,  in  law,  a  writ  by  which  acaufe 
being  removed  from  the  fpiiuual  court  to  the  king's 
court,  is  returned  thichcr  again  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  th.it 
if  the  i'j  'pes  of  the  king's  court,  by  comparing  the  libel 
with  llic  fujjpcftion  of  the  party,  find  the  fuggcllion  /alfe 
€T  not  proved,  and  on  th.it  account  the  caufe  10  be  wrong- 
fully called  from  the  ccctefufticat  courtt^  then  upon  thu 
confultation  or  deliberation  they  decree  it  to  be  returned. 

CONSUMMATION,  the  end  or  completion  of  a 
work.  Thus  we  fay,  confunimation  of  all  thing's, 
nieaninu;  the  wr>r!d. 

CON^U.VlP  HON,  in  medicine.  See  the  articje 
Phthi.^is. 

CONTACT,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  ot  body,  is 
made  to  touch  another ;  and  the  parts  that  thus  fouch, 

are  cillrd  the  points  or  places  of  conta(£l.  The  contact 
of  two  foKcrical  bodies,  and  of  a  tangent  with  the  cir- 
cumfcr  :i  r    f  .■i'  :txlc,  is  only  in  one  point. 

CON  TAGION,  in  phyfic,  the  communicating  a  dif- 
rafc  from  onc  body  to  another,  either  by  contad  or  mor- 
bid effluvia. 

"  CONTARA,  »  name  ufed  by  fome  botanilh  for  the 
phot  that  produces  the ignatius'a  beanj,uled  in  medicine. 

CONTf.MPLATION,  anaaef  the  mind,  whereby 
it  applies  itfcif  to  confider  and  relcA  upon  the  worluof 

(iod,  n.iturc,  ice. 
Contemplation,  among  myftic  divines,  i'  di  lined  a  (im- 

1)le,  amorous  view  of  Uod  as  prefont  tathe  iou! ;  and  is 
ilid  toconfid  in  acts  fo  fimpU',  fo  direct,  fo  uniform  and 
p^cefut,  that  there  is  nothing  for  the  mind  to  take  hold 
of  whereby  to  diftingutlh  it. 

C(  )NTF  MPOR.\KY,  a  pcrfon  or  thing  that  cxiftcd 
in  the  fame  a^e  with  another.  Thus  Socrates,  Flato,  ajid 
Ariftopiianes,  were  contempotariw.  . 
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CONTEKEMENT,  in  our  old  law  books,  a  term 
of  different  import ;  being  fomecimes  ufed  for  cretiit,  ot 
triiir.iLTi.iiKc  ;  at  other  times,  for  the  maintenance 

jii  Mp  r  rut  uactt  |K:rfon,  according  to  his  rank  and  condi- 
tion in  I  he  commonwealth. 

C U.N  TEN  T,  in  geo  netry,  the  area  or  qiondtjr  of 
matter  or  fpaca  included  in  certain  bounds. 

For  the  contents  ef  vefiels  of  different  kind^  fee  the 
artictcGAtrorNO. 

CO.XTKNTIOUS  JuRUDiLT  ION,  in  law,  denotes 
a  court  which  has  power  tu  decide  di&ercnccs  between 
con ttru! I p.irties. 

CON  1  LX1\  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part  of 
fcriptureor  of  a  writing uat  precedes  and  fbllowa  tlwtejct.  .  ' 
See  the  article  TtXT. 

CONTIGNATiON,  in  d»e  ancient  aKhiteAure,  the 

art  of  !a)  ;ng  rafrrrs  togrther,  and  particularly  flu'>.'ing. 

CON  I  itiUri  Y,  in  geometry,  15  when  ibc  fuilace 
of  011^  bo- V  tout  h.fs  that  of  another. 

CONTiCUOUS  Akolbs,  in  geometry,  arc  fuch  as 
have  one  lege  common  to.eacb  angTe,  and  arc  fometimes 
called  adjotnlnj^anglea,  in  contradiuin£lion  to  thole  prodii^ 
ed  by  continving  their  legs  through  the  point  of  coniaA, 
which  are  called  oppolitc  or  vcitical  aiij-lrs.  Sec  Angle. 

CONTINENl,  n  general,  an  :;pptllaEion  given  tO 
thiDt;?  continufd  without  interruption  ;  in  which  tenieiK 
fay,  continent  fever,  &c.    Sec  the  article  Fever. 

CoKTiNENT,  in  geography,  a  great  extent  of  land  noc 
interrupted  by  (caj»,  m  contradifiinction  to  liland,Peoia- 
fula,  &c. 

According  to  what  relations  we  have  of  the  difpofitioo 
of  the  globe  from  late  navigators,  we  may  count  four 

contii.riits  t<f  uliich  there  arc  but  twu  well  known.  Th« 
nrti,  caiUil  u.i.  ancient  continent,  conipi^cheads  Europe^ 
Afia,  and  Africa.  The  fccond  is  the  new  contioenC* 
Called  America.  The  third,  which  h  c;)!!ed  the  Norther^ 
or  Artie  continent,  comprehends  GrcmlaiiiJ,  the  lands  of 
Spiwberg,  Nova  Zcmbla,  and  the  lands  of  Jeflo.  The 
fourth  comprehends  Kew  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  Neer 

H.  iMant!,  ai-.il  fi  vi  r.il  .,th'  i",  hithciio  little  known.  Some 
.luiho.i  ih:iili  iJic  ivvu  nrl't  continents  are  in  reality  only 
one,  imagining  the  northern  parts  of  Tartvy  tO  joia 
with  thofe  of  North  America. 

Continent  Caufe  cf  a  Dijirmptr,  that  upon  which 
the  difealiE  di^pends  fo  immediately,  that  it  contiaues  fik 
lon^  as  that  remains,  and  no  longer. 

CoNTlNEHT  Fevfr,  that  which  proceeds  to  a  crtfis 
without  either  intermiiEon  or  remiflion.  Sec  th-.  jfticlc 
Synochus. 

CON  I  INGENT,  fomething  cafual  or  unccrtaiji. 
Hence  future  contingent,  in  logic,  denotes  a  conditional 
event  which  may  or  am  not  happen,  according  a^  cir- 
cumftances  fall  out.  The  Socinians  maintain,  that  GoA 
.cannot  forefee  future  cvotinnott,  becaufe  depending  M| 
the  free  motions  of  the  will  of  man. 

CciNTiNHit.NT  is  .ilfo  4  tcrni  uf  rcl.irim  for  the  quota 
that  l.illb  to  any  pcrfon  upon  a  divUion.  1  hus  each 
prince  in  (iernianv,  in  time  ul  war,  is  to  furnillt  f>  ma- 
ny men,  fo  much  money  and  ammunition  for  his  contta* 
gent. 

CuNTiwciMT  Ust,  inlaw,  is  an  ufe  limited  in  aooa- 
veya  nee  of  lands  which  may  (if  may  net  happen  to  veA, 

according  to  the  contingency  mentioned  in  the  limita- 
tion of  the  ufe.  And  a  contingent  remainder,  is  when; 
an  citate  :5  1  iniited  toiake  pUce  at  ft  tioie  lo  ootnc^  on  M 

uncct  tain  cvcalt. 

CoNTi  s'CEKT  Line,  in  dialline,  is  a  line  that  croflea 
the  fubliyie  at  right  angles.    See  Substylb  and  DlAAo 

I.  ING. 

CoNTureiHTS  are  fotnetimes  ufed  by  madiemattdaM 
in  the  fiime  (enfe  as  tangents.    See  the  article  Tam> 

GENT. 

C(.)NTINUAI.>  Claim,  m  law  ,  a  ci.um  that  is  made 
froiii  time  to  WM<t  wilhiii  every  vcir  t-.vA  li  liav  to  lands, 
&c.  which  in  fome  refpedt  one  c.  i.iu  t  attain  without 
danger. 

Continual  pBoroKTioil.  See  the  aiticle  PftoroA- 

CONTINUANTO,  a  term  uTeJ  In  a  fprci:;!  .'ce!2ra-. 
tion  of  trefpafs,  where  the  pla.intiti  would  recover  da- 

nagcf  for  (erersl  tiefnifoiooiie  and  tiie  faiaeatSion. 

CON- 
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CONTINU  ATO,  in  mufic,  fignificj,  cfprcially  in  vo 
cal  mufic,  lo  coiuiuuc  or  hold  on  a  found  in  an  equal 
ibtngth  or  manner,  or  to  coDiinuea  movCRlCOC  in  an 
equal  decree  of  time  all  the  way. 

CONTINUED  Proportion,  i  n  arithmetic,  is  that 
'whcie  the  confcqucnt  of  the  nrft  ratio  is  the  fame  with 
the  antecedent  of  the  fccond  i  as  4:  8  :  8:  16,  in  con- 
trad  id  in  (SioJI  to  difarece  proportioa.  See  the  vticle  Dis- 

.  CRETE. 

CoHTINVBD  Tharcugh  Bafsy  in  mufic,  that  which  con- 
jtiDues  to  playconlUnuy,  both  during  tlw  recitadTC*9  and 
to  fuftatn  ihe  rtioros.  See  th«  anicle  Chorus. 

CONTINUO,  in  mufic,  fi^niifi.  s  the  thorough  bafs, 
as  baflb  cnndnuo,  is  the  continual  or  thorough  bafs. 

CON Ti N  U OU5  Fkveri,  thofe otherwife called  con 
tioenn  See  CONTIKEHT. 

CONI'OBABDITES,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fed  of 
heretics  in'the  fixth  century,  whn  .illowt  J  of  no  bif)iops. 

CONTOUR,  in  pauUmg,  the  out-Unc,  or  th^t  which 
4eSlie»  a  figure. 

A  great  part  of  the  (kill  of  the  painter  Ue;  io  maiiaging 
the  contour*  well.  Contour,  with  the  Italian  painters^ 
figiiifes  the  !!ii(:imen!s  of  the  face. 

COX  1  OL'RN£,  in  heraldry,  is  uftd  when  a  bt  ^fl 
is  rtprcfentcd  {landing  or  running  with  its  face  to  tne 
finider  ftde  of  the  efcutcheon,  they  being  jilwayi  fup- 
pofed  to  look  to  the  righ^  if  not  otfaerwile  cx- 
prefTf:!. 

,  CON  I'OURNIATED,  a  term  among  antiquaries 
applied  to  medali^  the  cdgei  of  which  appear  aa  if  turned 

in  a  lathe. 

CON  J  RABAND,  in  commerce,  a  prohibited  com- 
modity or  merchandize  bought  or  (bid,  imported  or  ex' 
ported,  ill  prejudice  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  a  (late, 
or  tlu-  public  prohibition^  t)f  the  fovereign. 

Conirabiind  goods  are  not  only  liable  to  coniifcation 
themfelves,  but  alfo  fubjcd  all  other  allowed  anerchan- 
dife  found  with  them  ia  the  fame  box,  bale,  or  parcel, 
together  with  the  horfes,  waggons,  he.  which  conduft 
them.  There  arc  contrabands  likcwire,  wlixh,  btfidcs 
the  tojiciturc  ot  the  goodi,  are  aitctiUcU  with  kvcral  pc- 
nahic-s  and  diiahilicies. 

CONTRACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  mutual  oonfcnt 
of  two  Of  more  parties,  who  voluntarily  promifc  and  ob- 
lige themfelves  to  do  foniething,  pay  a  ceitaiii  fuii^,  or  the 
like.  All  donations,  exchanges,  lealu,  are  fu  many 
different  contrails. 

Contract,  in  common  law,  an  agreement  or  bar- 
gnu,  bftween  two  or  more  perlbna  with  a  legal  confidera- 
tion  01  C4ufc  ;  a<:  where  a  perfon  fells  goods,  &c.  to  an- 
other for  a  fuai  of  money  ;  or  covenants,  in  cunfiJcration 
of  a  certain  funi,  or  tn  annual  rent,  to  grant  a  Icafe  of 
a  mefTuags,  kc. 

CuN-TRACT  i$  alio  oled  for  the  inftrument  in  writing 
which  fcrvcs  as  a  proof  of  t&e  con(4rnt  granted,  and  the 
obligation  paflcd  brtween  the  parties. 

Cl^X  rRACTir,E  P'oRCE,  that  propcrtv  or  power 
inherent  in  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended,  they 
are  enabled  to  draw  themfelvca  up  again  to  their  former 
dioMo6on«. 

tX)NTlt  ACTION,  in  grammar,  is  the  reducing  of 
two  fylbblcs  into  one,  ai  tmt  for  tanmt, /kmUyf  for 

.  CoKTRACTION,  in  loeic,  a  fort  of  red'u£lion,  whereby 
Ainga  are  abridged,  or  brought  into  lefa  compafs. 
,  Contraction,  in  phyfics,  the  diminifhtng  the  ex- 
tent or  dirnciincns  of  a  bo.iy,  or  the  caullng  part";  to 
apprct.it.h  iK-arcr  tu  cich  (>;hcr,  in  which  fcnic  it  ll.ttids 
eppofrd  to  dilatation  or  expanfion. 

CONTRADICTION,  a  fort  of  dircfl  c^pofition, 
wherein  one  thing  is  found  directly  contrary  to  another. 

CON'TRADICrORY  PrtoPOsirioNS,  in  logir.  are 
fuel)  .ib  li. Her  both  in  tjuaiity  and  quantity, one bt-mg  un;- 
Vcrl.l,  anii  the  oMcr  par;K  ul.ir,  wlm  h  crmlLlutcs  the  op- 
poruioMor  quantity ;  6nL-aSirmativeandthc other  negative,  ' 
which  malccs  the  oppofiticm  in  quality :  thus,  A.  Evay 
viiu  u  A  O.  Sen*  wne  is  mt  a  tret.  Thefe  can  never 
be  both  true,  and  both  falfe  at  the  fame  time.  To  this 
it  is  necclliry  that  the  one  ih  nv,  and  t:iJ  ot!u-r  affirm,  the 
fiune  thing  of  the  lame  fubject,  confidered  in  the  fame 
tttttiukiftanccs*  cveiy  thing  having  always  ita  own  eflcDCr. 
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This  logicians  cxprefs  by  iT^rrr.cf,-,  bf  r,";nr-e  ii-n:,  di  . 
todtm  fecundum  idtm.  If  two  imivcrt'.jis  Ji!i\r  in  qiia;:tvj 
they  arc  contradliiur^'  ;  as,  A.  Evcr^  :  ,v  v  Is  a  t'\-i'  K, 
N»  vine  is  a  trie.  I  holc  can  never  be  both  true  together, 
but  they  may  be  both  falfe.  If  two  particular  propofitiona 
dilFer  In  quality  only,  thevare  fubcontradidtory  ]  as, 
Stm  viwe  is  a  tru.  O.  Smt  vine  it  nst  a  tree.  Thefe 
may  be  both  true  together,  but  they  can  r.evcr  be  inuh 
falfe.  There  are  likewife  contradictory  propofitions  on 
an  individual,  which  arc  called  fingle  contradiitories  j  as, 
Ptur  itjufif  Peter  is  Mijsjfl.  Now  in  fuch  as  thefe,  Peter 
muft  he  confidered  at  the  lame  time,  without  which  they 
may  be  both  iru^.-  ;  (iiue  tlirrc  was  a  time  wherein  Peter 
w*i  juil,  ar.J  whcrtm  he  was  not. 

Seeming  contradidorie*  is  when  the  members  of  a 
period  q  uite  difagrce  in  appearance  and  founds  but  per* 
h&\y  agree  and  are  confiftent  in  fenfe :  thus, 

"  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death; 
"  The  valiant  never  tafte  of  death  but  once." 

Shakespear. 

CONTRA-FISSURE,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  fraaure* 

or  fil^irc,  in  the  craniun),  which  roim-timc-s  happens  on 
the  lidt  uppulite  to  (hat  which  recctvca  the  biow  ;  or  at 
lead,  at  fome  didance  from  it. 

'I'he  mod  ceruin  fymptoms  of  a  contra- filTure  are 
vehement  pailis,  vomitings,  vertigo,  notfe  in  the  ears, 
&c.  If  thefe  happen,  and  no  fracture  or  JeprefUnn  i  f  the 
cranium  be  (cuind,  where  the  wound  was  received,  there 
is  a  fiifpu  inn  ol  .i  contra-hlFure,  elpecially  if  the  patient 
is  apt  to  point  to  that  part. 

If  the  fymptoms  be  by  intervals,  or  not  to  a  great  de- 
gree, or  there  be  reafon  to  believe  the  fifiure  to  have 
reached  only  throu|;h  one  of  the  tables,  it  is  fufficirnt  to 
bore  down  to  the  ciploc,  and  drcls  witli  balf.'.inic  n>cdi- 
cines  :  but  where  any  violent  fymptoms  tome  on,  which 
demooftrate  an  extravafation  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
craAhim,  die  Ifepan  is  to  be  called  for  without  delay.  See 
Trepan. 

CONTRA  HARMONICA!,  Ps  nf-nncN,  in  arith- 
metic, is  that  relation  of  three  tenni,  wherein  the  differ- 
ence of  the  tiril  and  fecond  is  tn  the  diHTcrtnceof  the  (e- 
cofld  and  third,  as  the  third  is  to  the  firl>  :  thus,  5,  and 
6,  are  numbers  contra^bannonically  proportional,  for  2: 

CON  i  RA-INDICATION,  in  medicine,  .an  indica- 
tion which  forbids  that  to  be  done,  which  the  main  fcope 
of  a  difeafe  points  out :  as  if,  in  the  cure  of  a  dilieafe,  a 
vomit  was  judged  proper  ;  if  the  patient  be  fu^e£l  10  R 
vomiting  of  blood,  it  is  :i  fufTicifnt  contra* indication  dt 
to  its  exhibition.    See  Indic  A  i  loM. 

CONTRALTO,  m  mulic,  a  term  ufed  by  the  Ital  ans 
for  two  haiit  contres,  becaute  they  piay  lootiary  to 
each  other.    See  the  article  Hai/T  Contrb. 

CONTRAMURE,  in  fortification,  is  a  wall  built  be- 
fore another  partition-wall,  to  Arengthcn  it,  fo  that  it 
may  leceivr  no  damage  firom  the  adjacent  buildings.  See 
Wall  and  Rampart. 

CONTRAST,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  exprefles 
an  oppolition  or  diflPerence  of  pofiiion,  attitude,  ^:c.  of' 
two  or  more  figures,  contrived  to  make  variety  in  a  paint- 
ing, i^e.  as  where,  in  a  proupc  of  three  figures,  one  is 
lliewn  before,  another  behind,  and  another  fidcways,  they 
are  faid  to  be  in  contrail. 

The  contraft  is  not  only  to  be  obfervcd  in  the  pplitioa 
of  fcveral  figures,  but  al(b  in  that  of  the  feveral  members 
of  the  fame  figure  :  thus,  if  the  right  arm  advanc  e  fartheft, 
the  tight  leg  is  to  be  hindermoll  ;  if  the  eye  be  diredled 
one  way,  the  ;irm  to  go  the  contrary  way,  lie,  the  COD-' 
traft  muft  be  purfued  even  in  the  drapery. 

CoNTRAST,'in  architefture,  is  to  avoid  the  repetitloa 
of  the  famethin?^,  in  order  to  pleafe  by  variety. 

CONTRA  I  K- Wheel,  in  watch-work,  that  next  to 
the  crown,  ihc  teeth  and  ho<ip  whereof  lie  contrary  tu 
iliofe  of  the  other  wheels,  from  wlv^ncc  it  takes  its  name* 
See  the  article  Watch. 

CONTRAVALLATION,  or  the  Line  «/Contra- 
VAtt  ATtON,  tn'fonification,  a  trench  guarded  with  a  pa- 
rapet, and  ufuallv  cut  round  about  a  place  by  the  bc- 

fiegers,  to  fecuf e  themiielves  on  that  fide,  and  to  flop  the 
ialuea  of  the  gtirifeii. 

-  »  U 
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It  15  wkhoul  mufkct-fhot  of  the  town,  f->  that  the  ;ir- 
r'.y  (orniini  a  tK-jri".  lies  between  ihc  lines  <>i  circbmv.illa- 
tioti  and  crmtt^v;.llat:on. 

C(JNTRAYF.RVA,  the  root  of  a  plnnt  ijrowing  in 
Peru  :inil  other  p^rts  of  the  Spaiiifh  H  cll-Ijidics.  The 
root  is  iia  inch  or  two  in  lengthy  and  about  half  an  inch 
thick }  full  ot  knots  and  irregular  Tuherclcs  (  fun ournkd 
on  all  lidis  with  niin;erou>  lotijr  tough  fibres,  moilof  which 
arc  loaitfi)  with  fcaK'  knobs;  nf  a  reddifh  brown  colour 
on  the  outfiiJe,  and  pale  within.  It  was  firft  hroiight 
into  Europe,  about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir  I'rancis 
Drake. 

This  root,  freed  from  the  fibres,  which  are  much  wea- 
ker than  the  tuberous  part,  has  a  light  aromatic  fmell  ; 
•nd  a  toughifli,  bincriOi,  penetrating  taile,  which,  as 
TelfcT  oMerves,  h  not  cafilv  conc^aSra  by  a  large  adrrix- 

tu;c  i.(  i.;l;>r  I'li'i.-I  ^ik  c  i  _  1;  ;  vin.  a  di.iphi  ir ,'(  X 
Sml  .LIMikpTIC,  lU  I'l.',  uiiU  iii.lj  l.'.li.-ait   IiAM^,   .^n.i  3p|iLarS 

t'j  Ui-r.n  j  <■!  th'j  iiiilJeft  anJ  faftft  of  inc  fubil^iiit!:;,  ut  the 
pungent  kinil  ccnimonly  m  ■!<:•  5ifr  ot  in  thcic  intcn- 
ttoiia  ;  not  bcinj;  li.ihle  tu  p  i  Ium  ,  though  taken  pretty 
freely,  anfconndcrable  heat.  The  dufe,  in  fubftance,  i$ 
from  five  or  fix  grains  to  half  a  dram  and  more ;  in 
coiflion  or  infufion,  from  half  a  dram  to  two  drams. 

C(JN TRK,  in  heialdry,  an  appellation  given  to  fevc- 
ral  bearings,  on  account  of  their  cuttiiif;  the  fhicld  con- 
trary ami  oppoftte  ways :  thus  we  meet  with  contrc- 
bcnd,  contit- chevron,  centre  pale.  Ale.  when  there  are 
two  ordinaries  of  the  fairte  nature  oppofite  to  each  ot^r, 
lb  II  colour  may  be  oppofcd  to  menu*  and  oieta)  10  co- 
lour. 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  a  penera! feitfc,  the  pnyment 

of  1  nrli  p.  r'jjr.'j  i;i:ota,  or  the  Iharc  he  hcAt:,  la  fomc  im- 
pofition  or  common  ex  pine  r.  Conf.t.ba:ini,b  are  cither 
voluntary,  as  thofc  of  cxpciucs  tor  carr'.  iii^;  on  k  me 
undertaking  for  the  public  intereft}  or  involuntary,  as 
tbofe  of  taxes  and  impofis. 

CoKTRtnuTloN,  in  a  military  fcnle,  an  impofition  or 
tax  paid  by  fronttcr>coumrie$  to  an  enemy,  to  prevent 
their  being  plundered  and  ruined  by  him. 

CONTRITION,  in  theology,  a  forrow  fcr  mir  fms, 
rcfultingfrom  the  rcfleilion  of  having  otfen  K  i  (i;/L',from 
the  fole  confidcration  of  his  goodncfs,  without  any  regard 
lo-tbepunifttment  due  to  the  trefpafs,  and  attended  with 
a  lincere  refolution  of  refonning  them. 

The  Scripture  never  ufes  this  term  in  this  fenfe;  but 
there  are  feveral  paiiages  which  prove,  that  without  con- 
trition there  is  no  repentance,  and  without  repentance 
no  rcniilRon  of  (ins. 

CON TkOI/,  Co.MPTROL,  or  Controle,  is  pro- 
perly a  il-nibli;  roj-illcr  kept  of  atts,  ilTues  of  the  officers 
«r  coniinifliniit-Ms  m  tlit--  revenues,  army,  &c.  in  order  to 
perceive  the  true  liatr  thi-rcnt,  :,nd  to  certify  the  tri:th, 
and  the  due  keeping  of  the  ads  fubjedl  to  the  enregifter- 
ment. 

C'f  VCT'I' OfJ^ER,  an  officer  apppointed  to  control  or 
ovLi  icc  (lie  accouiita  of  Other  olEc^rs,  and,  on  occafiouii, 
to  certify  whether  or  no  thingt  have  been  controlled  or 
examined. 

CosTRot  i.KR  ef  the  Nttij,    See  the  article  Navy. 

CONTROVKK,  in  law,  a  perfon  who,  ol  his  own 
head,  invents  and  fpreads  falfe  newi. 

CON'I  UMACY,  in  law,  a  icfitbl  to  appear  in  court, 
when  legally  fummoncd ;  or  the  dilbbedience  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  a  court  having  potdrcr  10  punilll  fucb  of- 
fence. 

CONTU.SION,  in  medicine,  a  VntiiV,  or  a  Cilution 
of  continuity,  produced  in  any  part  of  the  body  by  any 
infVrumrnt  w/hofe  furface  does  not  rife  by  way  of  edge, 
but  in  any  obtufe  figure)  by  this  meant  a  contnfion  is 
diftinguilned  from  a  wountf,  which  is  a  fetution  of  con- 
tinuitv  pn-K',MT.l  bv  a  Oiarp  cuttin^^  inftrunicnt. 

Htnic  a  toiin  In  :i,  it  all  other  circumllanrcs  arc  alike, 
poii'eflrs  a  laroLi  nuc  than  a  wound,  bccaufe,  in  the 
lormer,  a  lari;e  portion  of  the  iurlacc  of  the  woundiii;^ 
in{}rument  is  applied  to  the  body.  Now  it  is  fufficiciitly  ' 
obvious  that,  (ince  action  is  equal  to  reaction,  the  cfl'ed 
will  be  the  fiwie,  whether  the  oV  tufe  fubftance,  by  its 
gravity,  ads  upon  any  part  of  the  body }  or  wbciher 
that  of  the  body,  by  any  kind  of  pinching,  is  contuled. 

We  rauft  theiefon  confidcr  a  cootufion  at  an  atxumu- 
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!..rian  of  in  in  it?  wouada,with  an  attriticft  of  the  Ib/iaV 

and  Capiilai  y  ytfTcls. 

In  the  eiirc  of  ,s  ton'ulloii,  \vt  mufl  attempt  ;i  rcfoly- 
tion,  and  if  polUbic,  prevent  a  iuppuraiion,  but  much 
nii.fc  a  gangrene.  Refolution  is  principally  performed, 
firft,  by  endering  tbo  cxtravafated  humours  fluid ;  fe. 
condly,  by  relaxing  the  adjacent  veflels  ;  and,  thirdly,  by 
procuring  the  reforption  of  the  cxtravafntrd  liumours  into 
the  vefTeis,  by  evacuating  thcfc  vcfllls,  ot  L)  Jiis,iion. 

BlLtd  thcrifure  plenti»ully  ;  £'<>on  .ifier  exhibit  a  ftrong, 
but  not  Hifl  iuimatory  purge  ;  let  a  penetrating  and  refol- 
vciit  fi  .T-  ntation  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  let  warm 
fridtions  be  ufcrJ  :  mean  time  internal  rcfolventSf  fudoti- 
fics,  and  (i  .irriK?,  arc  «!  conCderable  fervice. 

CONVALLIUM  LiLittM,  lily  of  the  valley.  In  bo- 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants,  with  two  or  three  oblong,  icunsi- 
nated,  ribbed  lejvcsj  >ii  the  bofoms  of  which  arifes  a 
naked  ftallc,  bearing  a  namljcr  of  fmall,  naked,  white, 
drooping,  bcll-fli:,;  J,  nionopct.lous  flowers,  cut  abouc 
the  edges  into  fix  ieg.r.cnts,  and  followed  by  red  berriea; 
the  roots  are  long,  flcndcr,  and  white.  It  is  pcreanla)» 
^rows  wild  in  woods  and  ihady  places,  and  dowcn  in 
Mav. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  fr.igr.mt  del'rjhtful 
fmell,  and  a  penetrating  biticrilh  tallt  ,  buih  which  tlicy 
readily  impart  to  watiry  m[  to  fpirituous  mcnrtrua. 

It  is  principally  from  the  volatile  parts  of  thcfe  flower* 
that  medicinal  virtues  have  been  expe^ed  in  nervous  and 
catarrhous  difordcrs ;  but  probably  their  fixed  parts  alfo 
have  no  fmall,  perhaps  thcgrcanA,  Dnicin  their  clRcacf. 
The  flowers,  dried  and  powdeped*  and  thus  diveftcd  of 
theif  edoriiefous  principle,  prove  firongly  fternutitory. 
Watery  or  fpintuiMiL-  fxtti>*h  mace  from  thrni,  given  in 
dofes  oi  .1  i.rijp:(j  or  iialf  a  dr^m,  ailt  as  gciuie  Kimuiat- 
ing  aperients  and  l.ixatives;  and  fcem  lu  partake  of  the 
purgative  v»f  tiic,  a*  well  as  of  the  bitternefs,  of  aloct. 

CONVEN nCLE,  a  private  aaeniUy  or  meeCiag  Jbr 
the  exrrcife  of  retieion. 

CONVENTION,  a  treaty,  contraa,  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties.  J'-,  t  ry  convention  among 
men,  provided  it  be  nut  contrary  to  honcfly  and  good 
manners,  produces  a  n.itural  obligation,  and  makes  tha 
performance  a  point  of  confcicnce. 

j  Ci  N  VENTiON  is  alfo  a  name  given  toan  extrsordinary 
iHcriihly  of  parliament,  or  the  llates  of  the' realm,  held 
vvithnui  the  king's  writ. 

C(  ;N  V£NTUAL,  in  general,  denote*  Ibmeihing  be* 
longine  to  a  convent  ormonaftery. 

C( JX\  TRCIN'Cj,  <  r  CoNVERCEKT  LiNES,  in  geo- 
metry, are  Uicli  Luiumually  approach  neater  one  an- 
other ;  nr  whofc  diftancc  becomes  Hill  lefs  and  lefs. 
Thefc  arc  oppofcd  to  divergent  lines,  the  diflance  of 
which  become  continually  greater :  thofe  lina  which 
converge  one  way,  diverge  l|ie  other.  . 

c  'N-vBRcmc  fivpBRBotA  is oflo whofc concave  Icgt 
bend  in  tow.ird)  one  another,  and  run  bnCh  the  fame  Way.' 
See  HM'tRaoLA  and  Cl'kve. 

CcNVfcRcjNc;  Rays,  in  optic  s  thofc  s.xys  thut,  ilTuing 
fn>m  A'.vtti  points  of  an  objetS,  incline  towards  another, 
till  at  lull  they  meet  and  croft,  and  then  become  divc^ 

ing  rays. 

CONVERSE,  in  mathematics.  One  propofitwm  fr 
called  the  converfc  of  another,  when,  after  a  conrlufi  n 
is  drawn  from  fometbing  fuppofed  in  the  converfe  prcpo- 
fition,  that  conclufion  is  fuppofed  i  and  then,  that  which 
in  the  other  was  fuppofed,  is  now  drawn  as  a  conclufion 
Irom  it  :  thus,  when  two  fides  of  a  triangle  arc  equal,  the 
angles  under  thefc  fides  are  equal  i  and  on  the  converlc, 
if  thefe  angles  ate  equal,  the  two  fides  are  equal.  Scff 

TniAKOtE. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  implies  3  repen- 
t.ince  of  temper  an-J  conducl  uji  s'  r  jiy  l  ui  ri  Ltcrc-,  and 
unbecoming  our  ohiigations  to  iti  .lutiu^r,  ui.J  a  refolu- 
tion to  act  a  wifcr  and  a  hctter  part  fjr  the  future. 

CoNV£Rsjo\,  in  rhetoric,  &c.  is  undctllood  of  ar- 
guments which  ate  returned,  re:orted,  and  ftiewn  orf 
oppofite  fuki,  by  changing  the  fnbjedt  into  the  attribuie, 
and  the  attribute  into  the  fubje&.  See  Attribvte, 
&c. 

CottVlltsioN',  in  war,  a  military  motion  whereby  the 
fraot  «f  a  battalion  is  turned  where  the  flank,  was,  in  cafe 
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iheb  talion  is  Attacked  in  the  flank.  Seedieirtlcle 
Qua  rER-wHEELiNG. 

Cfc AVERSION  e/  Equations,  in  algebra,  is  when  the 
mamutf  fougbc,  or  any  p«irt  or  degree  thereof,  being  in 
fnai  *.)s,  the  whoic  U  rMuced  lo  one  oomoioii  denomi- 
natio',  and  thm  omitDiig  the  denooiiqaMn,  the  equa- 
tion IS  contiiuied  in  die  miiiMntofi  oiilj.  Sm  Equa- 
tion. 

Conversion  */  Prtpafiiimsy  in  logic,  the  changing  of 
the  lubjed  into  cbe  place  of  the  praedtcate,  and  the  prz- 
diatc  into  the  phoe  of  the  fubjedj  and  yet  always  re- 
taining the  fame  quality  of  both  propofitions :  as,  "  Kvery 
'*  rijjbt  lined  triangle  has  the  fum  of  its  angles  equal  to 
'*  two  right  cues  :  every  right-lined  figure,  that  has  '  ^ 
**  fum  of  iia  aogjct  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  a 
«  anrfe.* 

CON  VERT,  a  peiibn  iHw  hu  andergoneooamri 

See  CoNV£«5ioM. 

Convert  is  more  frequently  ufed  in  rcfpec^  of  changes 
St9tn  one  religion,  or  religious  feci,  to  another. 

CONVEX,  en  appellation  given  to  the  exterior  fur- 
face  of  gibbous  or  globular  bodies,  in  oppofition  to  the 
hollow  inner  furface  of  fuch  bodies,  which  is  called  con- 
cave :  thus  wr  I  j  ,  ,  i  convex  frieze,  lens,  mirror,  fupCT' 
ikies,  &c  Sec  the  articles  Frieke,  Lens,  &c. 

CONVEXn  Y,  that  configuration  or  fhape  of  a  body, 
on  account  of  which  it  is  drnomiMWid  comm.  See 
Convex. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  l.w,  a  Jced  or  inftmnoM  ARt 
|nfliea  land,  &c.  from  one  pedon  to  another. 

The  ntoft  ufual  conveyances  are  deeds  of  gift,  bargain 
and  (ale,  leafe  and  relede,  fine*  and  lecoveries,  &c.  The 
word*  ghe  md  grmtf  are  neeefluy  in  a  conveyance  at 
common  law  :  but  thoueh  fome  niji  tain  that  convcy- 
•nee*  ihall  operate  according  to  the  .vurds ;  yet,  of  late, 
thajtrfgnhwen greater  regard  to  the  paffingof  theeftate, 
than  to  die  aaanncr  by  which  it  i*  p«Qed. 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  ■  pevibn  that  i*  found 
guilw  of  an  offence  by  the  verdift  of  a  jury- 

The  law  implies  that  there  muft  be  a  conviwlion  be- 
fon  punifiiment  for  any  offence,  though  it  be  not  men- 
tioned in  any  ftatute.  On  a  joint  indi^meot,  or  iafor- 
maiion,  feme  of  die  defcndeat*  mmf  be  eowriAed  and 
others  acquitted. 

Convict  Recusant,  a  r u  n  who  his  been  legally 
prefcnted,  indicted,  and  convidtcd  for  rrfufin;- to  corp.-  to 
church  to  hear  the  common  prayer,  according  to  the  fta- 
tutes  I  and  23  VA'ii.  and  3  Jac.  I. 

CON  VIC  HON,  in  theology,  exprdTes  the  firft  de- 
gree of  repentance,  wherein  the  finner  becoines  fenAble 
ot  his  guile,  of  the  evil  nature  of  fm,  and  of  dw  dang;Br 
of  his  own  ways.    See  Contrition. 

CONVOCATION,  an  aflcmbly  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  bj  their  reprefeotatives,  to  oonfutt  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  matters.  It  is  held  daring  the  fttffion  of  parlia- 
mcnt,  and  coiifills  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  houfe.  In  the 
upper  fit  the  bifhops,  and  in  the  lower  the  inferior  clergy, 
wno  are  reprcfentcd  by  their  prodors,  confiffing  of  all 
the  dean*  and  archdeacons,  of  one  pro^or  for  evaijcbap- 
fer,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of  every  dieeefe,  in  all  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  divines,  viz.  Iw  cnry  two  deans, 
fifty-three  archdeacons,  twenty-four  prebendaries,  and 
forty-four  prodors  of  the  diocefan  clergy.  The  lower 
houie  choo^  its  proloeiMiDr,  whofe  bofiwft  it  is  to  take 
care  that  the  membet*  attend,  tocellcA  their  Jdbates  and 
votes,  and  to  carry  their  rcfolutions  to  the  upper  hm 
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Xhe  convocation  is  fummoned  by  the  king's  writ,  di- 
rcded  to  the  archbifhop  of  each  province,  requiring  bin 
to  fummon  all  biChops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c. 

CONVOLVULUS,  bindweed,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  a  fingle,  p  it  nt, 
campanuUted  petal,  plicated  and  very  liehtly  divided  ac 
the  rim  :  the  fruit  is  a  capfule,  of  a  rounaifh  figure,  con- 
tained within  the  cup,  and  formed  of  one,  two,  or  three 
«nfd«e* :  the  leeds  are  two,  round  ilh,  and  often  acute :  the 
corolla  is  ufually  cut  in  ten  places^  but  them  aic  fpedes 
in  which  thefe  crenae  are  but  five. 

CONVOY,  in  military  matters,  a  body  of  men  th  t 

?ruard  any  fupply  of  men,  money,  ammunition,  or  provt- 
lons,  conveyad  hf  land  into  a  town,  amy,  or  tba  like, 
in  time  of  war. 
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CoKVor,  in  naval  affiiira,  anf  Aeei  or  lany  of  niCT. 

chant-(hips  bound  on  a  voyage  ta  romc  particular jnit 
or  rendezvous;  or  more  particularlv  the  ihip  or  mSpt 
appointed  10  oooduA  and  defend  tnem on  their  paffilge 
thither. 

CONVULSION,  Bptfmtt  in  medicine,  a  pretema* 

r  ir^l  in  !  violent  contradlion  of  the  membranous  and 
muicular  parts,  aridng  from  a  fpaimodic  (IriiSurc  of  the 
membranes  furrounding  the  fpinal  marrow.and  the  nerves 
diftributed  from  it,  ar>d  an  impetuons  infliui  Of  the  WSt* 
vous  fluid  into  the  organs  of  motion. 

Convuldons  attack  the  patient  varioufly  ;  for  In  fbme 
they  happen  fuddenly,  without  any  figns  of  the  approach- 
in;  difoidcr;  whilft  in  others,  they  maybe  forefeen  by 
various  figns.  During  the  convulGve  psroRyfm,  the 
limbs  are  furpriHngly  aeitated  ;  fometimes  the  arms  ace 
fo  retorted  towards  the  back,  that  the  patient  feems  to 
fit  upon  them ;  fometimes  they  beat  the  air  :  at  other 
'lines,  -he  legs  arc  druwn  into  various  directions;  fomc- 
tmies  they  itamp  }  fometimes  the  Ipine  of  the  back  is  in* 
curvated  fo  as  to  form  an  arch,  whild  the  bread  is  raifedt 
and  at  other  times  the  whole  body  is  as  ftiff  as  a  ftone. 
Thefe  agitations  feize  many  in  the  very  pofture  in  which 
they  are,  without  throwing  them  on  the  ground  i  whilft 
others,  like  epileptic  patieuu,  fall  fuddeoly  do%vn,  wee|^ 
I>ugh,  grind  their  (estb,  gppe»  bang  oat  tbcir  (Mguik 
andarc  vertiginous. 

After  die  paroxyfm  many  patients  tetsTn  an  Incredible 
languor  of  the  whole  body,  many  fall  into  deliriums,  and 
a  profound  flcep ;  in  others,  the  dlforder  is  terminated  by 
eructations,  an  explofion  <  1  i^i  1  nt  ils,  vomiting,  a  co- 
ploys  difdiarge  of  the  lymph,  Un.  Tbofe  are  oioft  fobjeA 
to  cOBvtilfions,  wbofit  nervous  fyikms  are  either  natu- 
rally, or  by  any  other  caufe,weak,  efpeciallvif  theirjuic  j 
be  impure.  Among  the  mediate  caufea  wnich  difpofc  to 
thisconftriAton  of  the  fpinal  marrov/,  the  moft  conftdera* 
hie  are  violent  paffions,  efpecisUy  d  the  jtatient  be  cx- 
poled  to  cotd,  or  commits  any  error  in  regimen* 

Though  convulfior'^  rrc  very  terrible,  they  arc  notfud- 
denly  mortal :  when  they  arc  recent,  the  patient  young, 
and  the  conftitution  feund»  ail  cafj  and  flioft  cme  ia  to 
be  hoped  for. 

In  the  cure  of  convultive  motions,  w«  are  fifft  to  cor' 

reft  the  material  caufcs  which  fupport  thcdifordcr ;  pre- 
pare them  for  an  elimination,  and  coramodioufly  evicunte 
them  :  then  rh  ■  violent  and  irregular  commotions  of  the 
nervous  parts  muil  be  allayed,  and  the  nervous  fyfteia 
corroborated,  to  prevent  a  relapfe :  the  cure  ii  not  to  b* 
obtained  by  a  great  variety  of  draftic  remedies  \  but  ra- 
ther bv  mild  medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  friendly  to  na- 
ture It  the  Jir-ilcr  irn'es  from  a  redundancy  of  humours, 
ora  thicknefs  of  the  blood,  Hippocrates  ad  vifes  vciueiedioo^ 
either  in  the  foot  or  arm,  to  be  uftd  \  or  fearificationi  to 
be  interpofed  :  but  thefe  motions  are  rarely  removed 
without  a  proper  air,  exercile,  and  regimen.  Warm 
baths  for  the  feet,  prepared  of  river-water  and  chamo- 
mile flowers,  has  a  lingular  efficacy  }  and  al  fo  large 
draughts  of  cold  fimple  water.  If  convulfions  arifc  from 
excels  of  venery,  the  patient  is  by  aU  means  to  abftain 
from  any  thing  that  produces  commoiioM.  If  th^  arife 
from  a  Aipprellion  of  the  mcnfes,  Stc  th^  Buft  be  lO- 
moved  by  recalling  thefe  evacuations. 

CONVULSIVE,  in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to  thoA 
motions  which  naturally  fliould  dqiend  on  tlie  will*  but 
are  produced  involuntarily  by  fome  tstmuA  aMife»  as  • 
con ( raaiflo  of  dia  muTdes,  Ac  Sea  tlia  pncs^ng  ar- 
ticle. 

CONYZA,  flea-bane,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
the  compound  flower  of  which  is  tubtUofe,  confiftiilg 
borb'of  hermqibredite  and  female  ones  t  thefe  hJl  have 

r.o  flni'.-T  prr.ils ;  but  thc  hermaphrodiri  ones  conflR  of 
one  !rilu!idibuiit'orm  petal,  divided  into  five  patulous  fcg- 
menrs  at  thc  limb  :  thc  ftamina  arc  five  very  Ihort  ca- 
pillary filamenu :  the  feeds  are  folitary,  oblong,  and 
crowned  widi  funple  downy  fiamems,  and  Aaqd  in  tba 
cup. 

The  commmi  flea-bane  is  recommended  in  the  jaun- 
dice, to  promoti-  th^  mcri:;,  .i;id  in  the  Itrangury.  Some 
alfo  make  an  oiatme.Qt  of  its  loives  and  root,  which  is  faid 
to  cure  thc  itch. 

COOLER,  uaao^  bnwm,  difttUan,  lie.  a  large 
6  F  ve&l 
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Ifcflvl  wherein  cemin  liqimrs  aic  ccokd,  r.ftei  hating 
<i>CfMi  boiled. 

CooLCRS,  in  medicinr,  tbofe  remedies  which  »ffett 
the  organ*  of  feeling^  with  an  immediate  fcnft  of  cold, 

bring  fuch  ns  have  their  parts  in  Icf?  mntion  rhan  thofe 
of  the  orgiina  ot  iecUng  ;  as  fruits,  and  all  ucid  liqijors  : 
or  they  are  fuch  as,  by  a  particular  vifcidity,  or  grofTncfs 
of  parts,  give  the  animal  fluids  a  greater  confiitcncy 
than  they  had  befoie,  and  coaieqiieAtTjr  retard  their  mo- 
tion ;  having  Itb  of  that  iateftiiie  foKe  on  which  their 
hc.it  rit-pends. 

or  this  (on  are  cueumbcn,  ttid  fiibftuiGea  pro- 
ducing vifcidity. 

CCX)M,  a  tern  applied  to  the  foot  that  gathers  over 
an  oven'.*!  mnuth  ;  alfo  for  that  black,  greafy  fttbilancc, 
which  wurk  out  ot  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOMB,  or  CuMB  ef  Corny  a  dry  nuaCurc  contain- 
ing four  bu^beis^or  half  a  quarter.  See  the  article  Mea- 

CO-ORDINATE,  fomething  of  equal  order,  rank, 

or  degree  with  another. 

COPAL,  in  ii.nuul  hiflorv,  a  particular  fort  of  rcfin 
brought  ia  ineguiar  lumps  from  New  Spain,  wheic  it  t» 
faid  lo  be  obtained  from  different  forts  of  large  trees,  of 
which  eight  are  dcfcribcd  by  Hcrnande*.  Sooie  pieces 
arc  whitilTi,  femi-tranfparent,  friable,  not  unlike  the  finer 
kindi  (if  common  rcfin  grofsly  powdered  and  forced  to- 
gether intoa  mafs.  Othe  rs  arc  more  tranfparcnt  and  kfs 
miille»  and  of  a  yellow  lli  i  brown  colour.  It  has  a 
mora  agrw^e  AikII  tbao  trankinceafe,  to  which  Ibme 
tiave  tefembled  it,  and  does  not  melt  fo  thin  or  burn 
away  To  faft  upon  a  red-hot  iron.  It  docs  not  foften  in 
the  inouth,  on  being  chewed,  likeanimc,  with  which  it 
lull  been  confounded  by  others.  From  thefe  and  other 
jcfinottS  bodies  it  diflfeta  more  lemarkablv  in  its  being 
exceeding  difficultly  diflbluble  in  feftified  fpirit  of 
.wine. 

Solutions  of  copal  have  been  greatly  clleemed  as  var- 
jiiihes,  and  the  method  of  making  the  folutton  kept  a 
ftctet  in  particular  hands.  Juncker  informs  us,  that  it 
jreadily  facoeeds,  if  fpirit  of  u)  ammoniac,  mixed  with  a 
due  proportion  of  oil  of  fpike  or  oil  of  turpentkie«  u  ufed 
/or  the  menflruum. 

COPARCENERS,  otherwife  called  Paranen,  fuch 
aa  have  equal  ponious  in  the  inheritance  of  their  an- 
oeflof. 

COPE,  an'.on:^  ccclcfiaflical  writers,  an  ornament 
formerly  worn  by  tii.intors  uiiJ  fubchantors,  when  they 
officiated  in  tht  chuich  lolcmnity.  It  is  alfo  worn  by 
Rgmiih  biihops,  and  other  ordinaries  and  reaches  from 
the  fliouiders  to  the  fset. 
Core,  among  minen*  a  du^  of  fix^^pence  fx  everjr 

load  ot  ore. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  thi- kingdom  of  Drn- 
marki  fituaicd  on  the  ealkrn-ihore  of  the  illand  ot  Zea- 
land, upon  a  dnc  bay  of  the  Baltic  fea,  not  far  fiom  the 
Streight  called  the  Sound,  in  the  55*.  30'.  north  lat.  and 
}n  13°.  call  long. 

It  is  a  fitoii;;:  town,  about  five  miles  in  circumference, 
tbrtihed  after  the  modern  way  ;  and  the  haibour  is  fur- 
. sounded  by  forts  and  platforms,  its  entrance  being  fo 
narrow,  that  only  one  &ip  can  pafs  in  at  a  time,  Jt  has 
an  univerfity  and  military  ^Kademv,  and  b  lemarkable 
for  one  of  the  fineft  nivlitknis,or  ooJlcAioaof  curiofitics, 
in  Europe. 

COPERNICAN-SYSTEM,  or  Hypothesis,  that 
fyftem  of  the  world  wherein  the  fun  is  fuppoTed  at  reft  in 
the  center,  and  the  planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in 

dlipfes  round  him. 

The  fun  and  Itars  are  here  fuppofed  at  reft,  and  that 
ditttnal  motion  which  they  appear  to  have  from  caft  to 
weft,  is  imputed  to  the  earth's  motion  from  weft  to  eaft, 

.  round  its  axis.  See  the  articles  Earth  and  PtAwtTS. 
This  fyftem  was  received  i  r  olJ       PhitoJ.ms,  Ari- 
flarchiis,  and  Pythagoras,  from  which  lafl  it  liad  the  name 
of  the  Fythar;oric  fyftem:  it  was  alfo  held  bv  Arclii- 

.medesi  but  al  ter  him  it  became  negleded,  and  even  for- 
gotten formany  ages,  till  it  was  revived  by  Copernicus, 
abnuT  the  year  1500,  and  ffom  him  named  the  Coperni- 
can  fyftem. 

According  to  this  bypotbefis,  tbc  fan  is  fuppofcd 


very  r,c  3r  llic  center  of  gravity  ot  the  whole  fyfi,-  j 
m  the  common  focus  of  every  one  of  rileni  ' 
orbits :  next  him  Mercury  performs  his  rcvolut  Jn*""*^ 
him ,  next  Mereury  is  the  orbit  of  Venu, ;  and 
Venu^  our  earth,  with  its  attendant  <,r  (ccondarv  I! 
moon,  performing  a  joint  courfe,  and  in  thciriwej'  • 
meaiuriiig  out  the  .innual  period.    Neat  4^^^!*°" 
Mars,  the  firft  of  the  fuperior  planetss  neathi«^!lL5 
uid  laft  of  all  Saturn.  See  plate XLIV.^.  J]^''"'^* 
Thefe  and  the  comets  arc  the  cnnflltucnt  na'rts  of  tho 
folar  fyftem,  which  is  now  received  and  apnfo^ jT 
only  true  one,  for  the  rcafi      fiallowiDe.  imAma,^ 
Comet,  Venus,  MaX3,&c.  6  """wweck, 


I.  It  is  rnoft  fimple,  and  agreeable  to  the  te.^f  of  na. 
ture  m  all  her  a^wns  i  for  6y  the  two  moticwj  of  the 
earth,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are  rtfoiwi 
which,  by  other  hypothcfes,  are  inexplicable,  witbovta 
great  number  of  other  motions  contnuy  to  philofonhiot 
reafonmgs.  Set  the  artklei  Pitommaic  and  Tvcka 

a.  It  n  more  ratiomi  to  fMppofc  that  the  earth  mv^ 
round  the  fun,  than  that  the  bodies  of  thr  pb-ttj 

the  ftupcndous  body  of  the  fun,  and  the  imoeafe  finni' 
ment  of  flars,  (houM  all  move  round  the  inconfidenble 
body  of  the  eanb,  every  twentj  -four  hours. 

3.  But  that  harmony  which  upon  this  fuppofition  rans 
through  the  whole  folar  fvftcm,  wondcrfullv  cr>r,firmi 
this  hypothefis,  viz.  that  the  motions  of  all  t'hc«laaas, 
both  primary  and  lecondary,  are  governed  and  r^dMrf 
•'yonewd  thefimelaw,  which  is,  that  thefquarnofthe 
periodicat  timet  of  the  primary  planets,  are  to  each  other 
as  the  cubes  of  their  diftanccs  from  the  fun  ;  and  liktwife 
the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  fecondaries  U 
any  primary,  arc  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diftaoccs  from  that  primary.  New  the  moor,  which,  in 
the  Copemican  fyftem,  is  a  fecondary  of  the  earth,  in  the 
other  hypothcfis  is  a  primary  one  :  and  fo  the  rule  cinnc'f 
take  place,  hccaulc  the  periodical  time,  coofideredaiilut 
of  a  primary-  one,  does  not  aglVC  theiCiritb.  SeetheU> 
tide  Moon,  Panioo»  &c* 

4.  Again,  this  fingle  eonlideti^  Mr.  WhHbn 
think?  rnniir.h  m  rfKihT-fh  rhc  motion  of  the  earth  far 
ever,  VIZ.  li  the  tartn  docs  not  move  round  the  tun,  the 
fun  muft  move  with  the  moon  round  the  earth.  Now 
the  diftance  of  the  fun,  to  that  of  the  moon,  bciii*ai 
ic,ooo  to  46,  and  the  moenV  period  being  Icfs  tfamsS 
days,  the  fun's  period  would  be  found  no  idsdMa  141 
years  ;  whereas,  in  fa<ff,  it  is  but  one  year. 

5.  The  fun  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat,  which  it 
irradiates  rtirough  all  the  fyftem,  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  center,  lb  that  the  plancu  may  at  all 
times  have  it  in  an  uniform  and  equable  mannfr. 

6.  For  if  the  earth  be  in  tbc  cciitcr,  and  the  fun  and 
pl.incts  revolve  about  it,  the  planets  would  then,  like  the 
comets,  be  fcorcbed  with  heat,  when  neareft  the  fan,  sad 
frozen  vrith  cold  in  their  aphdb,  or  gicateft  tfbne^ 
which  ia  not  to  be  foppolird. 

7.  If  the  fun  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  fylinn,  we 
then  have  the  rational  hyp  u 'i  f  ,  of  the  pbrKti  b<  lU 
moved  about  the  lun,  by  the  univerfai  }aw  or  power  ot 
gravity  arifing  from  his  vaft  body,  and  every  thing  will 
anfwer  to  the  laws  of  circular  motion  and  central  forco; 
but  otherwife  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark,  and  knoirno- 
thing  of  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature. 

8.  fiut  happily  wre  are  able  to  give  not  only  reifons, 
but  demonflrative  proofs,  that  the  fun  iou  pofifi  As 
center  of  the  fyftem,  and  that  the  planeta  move  aboatit 
at  the  diftame  and  in  the  orrfer  a^ned  in  this  and  ia 
other  pl.ict  s.    Sec  the  article  Disi  ancf. 

The  firft  IS,  that  .Mercury  and  Venus  arc  ever  Mend 
to  have  two  conjundlions  with  the  fun,  but  no  oppofi- 
tion,  which  could  not  fanpen  unlela  the  orbiti  of  thefe 
planets  lay  whhitttheorbic  of  the  earth. 

9.  The  fccond  is,  that  *f  ir  ,  Tupitcr,  and  f-i^'ni, 
have  each  thcit  conjundiions  and  oppofjtioni  to  Ific  fun 
iiltcrnately  and  fucccflivcly,  which  could  not  be,  unlcft 
their  orbits  were  exterior  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

I  a  In  the  third  place,  die  greateft  elongatron  or 
diftance  of  Mercury  from  the  fun,  is  about  50*,  and  thst 
of  Venus  47*1  which  anfwcrs  exactly  to  their  diftance  Hi 
this  fyftem,  though  in  the  Ptolemean  fjrftem  they  mighi, 
J  jfid 
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and  woulJ,  fometimcs  be  fecn  180°.  frodkthe  fun,  viz.  in 
oppofition  to  him. 

11.  Fourthly,  in  this  difpofition  of  the  planets  ilicy 
Will  all  of  them  be  fometioies  much  nearer  to  the  earth 
than  at  others ;  the  confcquctice  of  which  is,  that  their 
brightncfs  and  fplendor,  and  their  appaienl  diame- 
ters, will  be  proportionally  greater  atone  time  than  an- 
other ;  and  this  we  obfcrvc  to  be  true  every  d^y.  I  hus 
the  apparent  diameter  of  Venus,  when  grcatcft,  is  near 
66",  but  when  leaft,  not  more  thao  9"  aod  a  half ;  of 
Mars,  when  grcatcft,  it  is  at",  but  when  leaft,  no  more 
than  a  "  and  a  half ,  whcicas,  by  the  Ptolctnoui  bfpo- 
tbefts,  they  ought  always  to  be  equal, 

12.  The  fifth  is,  that  when  the  planets  arc  viewed  with 
a  eood  telefcope,  th^  appear  with  di^erent  phafes,  or 
widi  different  parts  of  their  bodies  enlightened.  Thus 
Venus  is  fomctimes  new,  then  horned,  and  afterwards 
dichotomized,  then  gibbous,  afterwards  full,  and  fo  in- 
oeafes  and  decrcafcs  her  light  in  the  (amc  manner  as  the 
inoon,  and  as  the  Copernican  fyiiem  requires, 

13.  7'he  fixtb  is,  that  the  planets,  all  of  them,  do 
fumL't;aic5  appear  dire£l  in  motion*  fometioiCS  Ktrograde^ 
and  at  other  times  ftationary.  Thus  Venus,  as  flie 
paflcs  from  her  preatcft  elongation  wcflwarJ,  ty  her 
greateft  elongation  eaftward,  will  appear  duect  m  mo- 
tion, but  retrograde  as  flic  pafles  from  the  latter  to  the 
former ;  and  when  ftie  is  in  thofe  Dpiats  of  greateft  dif- 
tuTicc  finm  the  fun,  flic  fecms  for  none  time  iutioaary:  all 
which  is  necellary  upon  the  Copecnku  hypOthciUb  but 
cannot  happen  in  any  other. 

14.  The  feventh  i$,  that  the  bodies  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  in  their  lower  coiuuq&ions  with  the  fun,  are  hid 
behind  the  fun's  body,  and  In  the  upper  conjun£lfens  are 
feen  to  pafs  over  the  fun's  body,  or  difk,  in  form  of  a 
black  round  fpot,  which  is  necetlaiy  in  the  Copeuucan 
^Aem,  but  impollible  in  the  Ptolenican  fyftem. 

tj.  The  eighth,  and  laft,  is,  that  the  times  in  which 
ChcK  conjunAwns,  oppofitions,  ltations«  and  vetrograda- 
t;;l;l^  of  the  planets  happen,  arc  not  fuch  as  they  wuald 
be  were  the  earth  at  rdl  in  its  oibit,  but  prscifely  iuch 
at  would  happen  were  the  earth  to  move,  and  all  the 
pbneta  in  the  periods  afiigned  them  ;  and  therefore  this, 
and  no  ether,  canbe  the  true  fyftem  of  tba  world. 

COPERNICUS,  the  name  of  an  aftronomical  inftru- 
jn<Tit,  invciueJ  by  Mr.  VVhiih-n,  to  exhibit  the  motion 
and  phaenomeiia  of  the  plaiutfc,  both  prinury  and  Ic- 
aondary.  it  is  built  upon  the  Copernican  iyikni,  and 
fer-that  reafon  called  by  this  name,  it  cpnfifts  of  feveral 
concentrical  circles  of  wood}  upon  wbicli  arc  iiifcribed 
numbers,  transferred  hither  from  the  aftronomical  ubles; 
by  the  various  tlirpofition  of  thefc  circles,  wlanrh  arc 
made  fo  as  to  Aide  within  each  other,  qucfttons  arc 
folved  fo  as  to  fave  long  calculations.  To  e;(hibit 
celipfcs  there  is  a  particular  apparatus,  confiiting  of  a-tfiv 
reftrial  globe,  fodifpofed,  as  that,  being  tdrneqVound  its 
axis,  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  a  candle  projpi^ed  through  a 
glafs  plane,  marked  out  into  conccaui^  cirtsles,  exprelVcs 
the  digits  of  the  eclipfe:  aad  thus  is  tho:  path  of  the 
<diple,  witb/i  ts  degree  or  quantity  'ii\lMf  of  the  path, 
reprefented  with  great  accuracy.  ,   „  .. 

I'he  inventor  of  thii>  inftrument  .bps  wfotq.a  trcatife 
purpofclv  10  explain  it. 

COi'H  I  it,  CoPNTi,  or  Copts,  a  name  given  to 
fuch  of  the  Chfiftiaoa  of  Egypt  fkS:  yrs  of  the  led:  of 
Jacobites.   

ThcCophtsh2\e  a  patriarch,  whoisflilcd  the  patriarch 
ot  Alcx.iniiria,  hav:n^^  cicvxii  or  twelve  biftiops  under 
him,  but  no  iirchbifluip.  J  he  rcll  of  the  clergy,  whe- 
ther fccular  or  regular,  4re  of  the  ofdec  of  St.  Anthony, 
St.  Paul,  mi  St.  Mtttiriiii,  each  of  whom  have  their  mo- 
oafteries. 

COPHTIC,  or  Coptic  Language,  is  that  fpoke 
by  tlic  Cophts,  being  the  .Tucicnt  language  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, intermixed  with  the  Greek*  and  the  chara<flcrs  of 
k  being  thofe  of  the  Greek.       -  r . 

Coptic  Monk9* -fdjgious,  amoi^  the  C.hriftians  of 
Kgypt,  who  have  the  higbcft  veneration  for  a  moiiaOic 
life,  cunliderin^  it  as  the  philofaphy  of  the  law  of  ]clu, 
Chriit,  the  moiiks  as  terreftrial  angels,  or  ccieftial  imen. 
They  arc,  obliged.  19  part  w<tb  their.  pofl^ffiMH*  torc>. 
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hoMnee  marrian  lor  ever,  to  live  in  debits,  to  be  cloath*  - 
ed  \r.  wool,  ana  to  cat  no  meat. 

COPIA TA,  a  man  of  a  particular  order  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  whofe  buflnefs  it  was  to  buij  the  dead, 
by  preparing  the  paves,  wrapping  up  the  dead  bodies, 
&c.  being  accounted  a  woik  of  piety ;  wherefore  the 
copiats  were  eonfidend  as  having  a  rdatioa  to  die 
clergy. 

COPING,  or  Copping  efa  ff^all,  in  arcbiteftttDe,,dl8 
top  or  covert  of  a  wall,  made  Hoping,  to  cany  off  the  . 

wet. 

CopiN-G  cwr,  in  carpentry,  a  fort  of  hanging  over,  not 
fquarc  to  its  upiigbt,  but  bevelling  on  its  under  fide,  till 
>t  ends  in  an  edge. 

COPI VI,  or  BaJfam  o/Qorivu   See  the  article  Bai-  . 

SAM.  •  ■ 

COPFEL,  CopEi,  or  CupPEt,  a  chemical  veflel 
made  of  fanh,  pretty  thiclc,  and  of  the  form  of  a  platter 
or  difh. 

It  fuilains  the  higbeft  degree  of  fire,  and  retain*  all  fufed 
metals :  but  in  it  all  the  foflile  portions  of  any  metal, 

when  mixed  with  fufed  lead,  are  carried  off,  ryrrpt  ^fild 
and  fihrer,  which  are  left  behind  in  fmall  g'obu.ca.  Sec 
Assaying. 

Thi*  veficl  has  a  fmall  cavity,  which  is  a  kind  of  ob-  - 
tufc,  fpherical  fegmcnt,  witha  canal  at  its  margin, through . 
which  the  metu  examined  may  be  the  more  commodi- 
oufly  poured  out.   The  externa!  furfacc  of  the  coppel  is 
fomewhat  like  a  truncated  cone,  that  it  may  Hand  the 
more  fccurcly.   It  may  be  made  of  different  bulks,  ac- 
corcJing  to  the  quanti^  of  metal  to  be  trjed,  and  may  be' 
made  cither  of  font  proper  earth,  or.  of  aflies  obtained  - 
from  the  calcined  bones  almoft  of  any  animals,  except 
thofe  of  hogs  }  for  the  coppeis  made  of  thefc,  bcfidcs  Ic.id  , 
aud  other  foiTils,  alfo  abforb  fbmc  para  of  gold  and  filver^ 
The  afiies  of  calcined  plants  are  alfo  proper  for  this  pur^ 

Sife,  provided  tbeir  lalts  are  well  wafhed  out  of  them, 
aifler  alfo  of  feme  kinds  Cnmer  thinks  preferable  to- 
any  fhrr  mitTinls  for  this  purpofe:  the  fmaller  bones  of ; 
calves,  oxcii,  Ihcep,  and  horfcs,  are  moft  commonly  ufed^t 
and  thefc  arc  the  more  eaftly  calcined  the  longer  thcyj 
have  been  expofed  %9  the  injun^  of  the  weather.  ^  fmidli 
quantity  of  the  afltfs  of  ih^  booet,  sitcr  being  catcincdt 
to  the  highcft  degree  of  whitencfs,  is  to  be  triturated  ini 
a  monar,  then  put  into  an  earthen  vcflcl,  and  a  feetuid 
time  calcined  in  a  llrong  fire,  for  fome  hours  :  aftecwanb^ 
the  aflies  muft  be  wafl)«l  with  water,  and  levigated  to  a; 
fine  powder,  which,  when  moiftened  by  water  and  the: 
whit^  of  an.egg,  till  the  m^fs  coheres,  h  to  be  excavated" 
with  a  peftil ;  then  a  folution  of  rlie  powder  of  vitriol- 
may  be  fprinkled  over  the  furfuce,  and  the  coppel  laid' 
by  in  a  dry  p)aqe,  aftpr  the  inequalities^  protuberating-ODr 
the  upper  margins  and  the  bottmns,  are  cut  off  with  tu 
ibarp  knife. 

COPPELLING,  or  CirPELLiNG,  in  rhemiflry,  is  thd 
putting  metallic  fabftances  into  .\  coppc),  or  covered 
vcli'cl,  made  of  bone-afhei,  and  let  in  a  naked. fire,  toixy. 
what  gold  or  filvcr  they  will  aftord.  •   ■  i 

,  COi'PER,  ./VWt  in  natural  biftory,  a  reddifh  metal, 
cjdily  tarnilhuig  In  a  molft  air,  and  contraai/ig  h  green  or 
a  bluifc  green  rufl.  It  is  the  moft  chftip  and  fonorous 
of  M  the  metals,  and  the  hardcft  of  ail  but  iron.  It 
fpreads  diiEcultly  under  the  hammer,  but  may  beexiend>« 
e4liP  a  great  degtee,  drawn  into  fin«  wire,  isnd  beat  into 
thin  leaves.  Its  Ipeafic  gravity  is  ne«|<aiae  times  greater 
th.nn  that  of  water.  , 

k  requires  for  its  fuilon  a  ftrong  white  heat,  grealec. 
tlian  that  in  which  gold  and  filvcr  mek,  though  not  fo 
zreat  as  that  which  ia  requifite  for  the  fufion  of  iron. 
When  melted,  it  is  remarkably  impatient  of  moifture  v 
the  contacT:  of  a  little  water  occafions  the  mc]tt'<l  copper 
to  be  thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  by-ftanders.  It  may  neverthelefs  be  granulated,  like 
other  metaU,  by  cautiouHy  pouring  a  very.iiule  at  a  time 
into  water. 

Kept  in  a  heat  below  fufion,  it  cnntraas  on  the  furfacc 
thin  powdery  fcales,  which,  if  rubhcJ  off,  are  fucceedtd 
by  frefli  ones,  till  the  whidc  (juantity  of  the  metal  is  thus 
flowly  chaoecd  into  a  dark  reddiHi  fcoria  or  cala.  This 
doe»  not  mdt  in  the  grcatcft  degree  of  fire  thic  our  furr 
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naoct  are  capable  of  giving ;  but  in  the  concentrated  folar 
hMt,  h  niii»  eafily  into  a  deep  red  and  almoft  eptke  glafs. 
Aflainihg  fire,  and  a  ftrong  draught  of  air  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  metn],  promote  irs  calcination :  the  Same  be- 
ing tinged  of  a  green,  WtijQi,  or  rainbovr  colourt,  i*  a 
marlc  that  the  copper  burns. 

Copptr  diiToUxs  in  every  acid,  in  alc.iltc?,  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  in  neutral  faline  liquor>,  and  in  t)ils;  and 
when  diflblvcd  cxhibics  fine  blue,  green,  or  bluilh- green 
adosn»  l^which  this  metal  is  readilj  diftingui(hed,how- 
arer  mixed  or  dialled  wich  other  fubftiuice*.  £veii 
pure  water,  fuflfcred  to  (hnd  !«if  in  copper-vellelt,  n- 
tr?,P'  fo  much  n?  to  pain  a  Coppery  tafte  :  it  is  obfjrva- 
ble  iitjt  V  Iter  becomes  more  impregnated  with  the  talte 
on  ihn  I  1 1',  the  ooldt'lhaa  if  hotted  ia  the  vtfiel  for  a 
longer  time. 

The  nitrous  acid  xttflblves  cdy|Kr  the  moft  ifidily  aad 
pleotifuUy :  the  Ibtution  il  of  i  green  colour.  • 
Tlie  marine  acid  afis  tnoie  languidly  :  the  folution 

m^ide  in  this  acid  yields  on  being  inrpiuaied,  a  greenifl) 
tnafs,  which  readily  diflblvet  in  water,  deliquiates  in  the 
air,  gives  a  green  tinfture  to  rtf*ificd  fpint  of  v.-ine, 
melts  in  a  fmall  heat,  takes  fire  from  a  candle,  and  buriu 
with  a  blue  flame.  The  marine  acid  forfalces  mercury  to 
unite  with  copper :  on  expoHng  to  the  fire  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  mcrcwy-fublimate,  the  acid  of  the  fublimate 
forms  with  copper  a  fufibte  inflammable  concrete,  fimiUr 
to  the  foregoing,  whilft  the  mercury,  difengagcd,  didils 
ill  its  running  form. 

The  vitridic  acid  Joc<;  not  cafily  diflblve  copper,  un- 
lefi  highly  concentrated  and  affirted  by  a  confidtrahle 
heat :  the  folution  is  of  a  blue  colour,  and  on  evaporat* 
ittg  a  part  of  the  humidity,  (hoots  into  elegant  blue 
crjrflals  of  a  rhomboidal  finite  i  thefe  are  the  blue  vitri- 
ol of  the  Ihopi.  Tlie  f^ution  ia  moft  commodieuflj 
obtained  by  drawing  nvcr  the  oil  of  vitriol  from  the  cop- 
per, and  elixating  the  i^ii  ivium  with  water  jthenrcturning 
the  diftillcd  fpint  upon  the  undiffolved  copper,  and  rc- 
poitingthe  abftraAion  ;  or  by  iiratifyin^  the  copper  with 
fiilphury  in  a  crucible,  and  calcining  or  cementing  them 
tofechert  the  copper  will  abforb  the  acid  of  the  fulphur, 
A  at  to  become  In  part  feluUe  in  water,  and  ^ield  the 
i^me  cryihis  as  if  the  netal  had  been  boiled  diteAly  in 
the  vitriolic  acid. 

Volatile  alcalics,  added  to  the  folutions  made  in  acids, 
occafion  at  firft  fnme  precipitation,  but  prefcntly  redif- 
felve  what  they  had  thrown  down,  and  change  the  co- 
lour, from  a  green  or  a  pale  blue,  to  a  deep  and  lovely 
blue  :  if  the  nquor  is  expofed  for  a  time  to  the  air,  the 
-vatatik  akaK  efnq;>e9,  aad  the  colour  which  woccisded 
from  It  dilappeanr  Volatik  aleriiei  extnft  a  elm  tine* 
tare  alfo  from  filings  of  the  nie^at,  vitboiit  the  imer* 
mention  of  any  acid. 

Copper  is  exceeding  rarely  found  pure  in  the  earth. 
Of  its  ores  there  is  a  great  variety,  intermixed  with  diflfc- 
rent  ftony  matten>  generally  abounding  with  fulphur, 
fiMaetiawa  eonttfning  a  little  arfcoic.  Thcfe  ores  are 
often  of  bonitifiil  coloari,  blue,  led.  green,  yellow, 
variegated  like  the  rainbow  or  peacock's  tail,  moft  com- 
nonly  green  or  blue  :  they  arc  of  all  ores  the  moft  be;  - 
tiful.  J'hc  lapis  lazuli,  from  which  the  precious  b  i  c 
pq^ment  called  ultramarine  is  prepared,  is  one  ol  the 
fliea  of  this  tnetal.  Some  of  them  contain  no  metal  but 
OBfper  {  naliy  have  an  admixture  of  others }  and  there 
nc  few  oiw  of  Other  metal*  without  fiime  portion  of 
copper  in  them.  Copper  is  of  all  metals  the  mod  difli- 
cuitly  obtained  pure  from  the  ore ;  ^u^phur  adhering  to 
It  fo  ftrongly,  as  not  to  be  expelled  without  long  cal- 
cination. When  copper  and  iron  are  blended  together 
in  the  ore,  the  copper  cannot  by  any  method  as  yet 
known,  be  fcpamted  to  advantage  i  a  nch  copper  mine, 
at  Lauterberg  In  life  Harltf  Ibrell,'  MM  on  chk  aooovat 
■nworfced. 

'  There  are  ores  of  copper  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  in  Spsin,  Franrc,  England,  Norway,  Saxony, 
Bohemia  i  but  mure  (Kirticubrly  in  Sweden,  Hungary, 
and  Tranfylvania.  Jnpan  affords  a  fort  of  copper  fu« 
perior  to  any  onet  with  in  Europe, 

Copper  is  lound  alfo  in  n  vitriolic  ftate,  diflblved  in 
ccrt|in  wateri}  a«  at  Neufd  in  Hungry  s  when  iron  is 


put  into  the  water,  the  diflblved  copper  fepaiatr* ;  ■ 
proportionable  quantity  of  the  iron  being  diflblved  in  its 
place.  The  eoBper*  exuicaied  from  the  liquor,  adheres 
to  the  iron,  MMCOItfaimfuffiKe  with  a  bright  c  jprc- 
ous  cniA  :  fimw  have  been  fb  fiir  impo&d  on,  n$  to  ima- 
gine the  iiDD,  by  this  afcant^  adnsliy  uanlinittcd  into 

copper. 

CoppER-Pi  A  l  Es  for  engravir^.  Platcs  intended  iot 
cngravinj;  ought  to  be  formed  of  the  beft  coffer ;  which 
can  be  diflinguifhcd  only  by  examining  it  with  regard  to 
the  qualities  reqoifiie  to  the  conftituting  it  good.  Thofc 
qualnies  ant,  that  it  fltoold  be  very  malleable,  that  is, 
capable  of  betns:  fpread  %vith  the  hammer,  or  luft'cring 
itlelf  to  be  rolled  or  drawn  out  to  the  niccll  or  fmalleft 
pieces;  that  it  fii-  L.M  r  cverthelefs  be  firtri,  and  reCft 
even  to  fume  degree  of  hardnels,  provided  no  fliortnefs 
of  grain  or  brittlenefs  attend,  bnt  ^  it  be  perfedly 
dudile  :  and  that  it  be  free  from  any  vdni,  fpeckt,  oc 
diflimilar  part^  bat  of  an  equal  texture  through  the 
whole.  I  he  rednefs  of  copper  is  a  prefumptive  mark  of 
its  being  gocxi,  bu^notan  infallible  one  :  for  though  it 
is  in  general  a  pmof  of  the  purity  of  the  copper,  vet 
It  docs  not  evince  th^t  the  qualities  may  not  l>e  injured 
by  too  frequent  fufions,  or  the  calcinatioins  it  may  have 
undergone,  if,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  it  has  bciigito 
been  employed  in  formine  fome  utenftl. 

The  capper  being  chown,  it  muft  be  fabricated  into 
plates  of  the  fisie  demanded,  the  riucknefs  of  which 
may  be  in  proportion  of  a  line  to  plates  that  ire  i  i  joe 
by  nine  inches.  Thcic  plates  muft  then  be  wcli  lorged 
and  phniflicd  by  a  I  raiicr;  which  ihc>uld  be  done  c<Md  : 
for  by  managing  this  opcrattoo  well,  the  porolity  of  the 
copper  may  be  g:reatly  rnnovcd,  which  is  for  the  moft 
obvious  realoaa  of  coofeauenoe^  When  a  plaae  ia 
forgod  it  fliooM  be  examined  Miidi  (ideis  the  anoft  eren» 
and  the  leaft  flawed  or  cracked)  and  iJifR  the  poUflunf 
may  be  thus  performed. 

Put  the  plate  upon  a  board  leaning  obliquely,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  which  two  nails  or  points  are  hxed,  to 
keep  it  from  Aiding  off  j  tnd  then  take  a  large  pieea  «f 
grind- ftone  dipt  in  wptcr,  and  rub  it  very  ftrooslf  oneo 
in  every  part  length-ways,  and  then  the  feiite  breadth- 
«vays,  keeping  it  moift  with  water  ;  and  repeat  this  opc- 
rstion  till  no  hollows  appear,  nor  the  leaft  mark  made 
by  the  hammer  in  fori^^n.!,  or  any  other  flaws,  holes,  off 
inequalities.  After  this  taiie  a  piece  of  good  pumtcc- 
ftone,  and  rub  the  plate  with  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
was  done  before  with  the  gritid-ftone,  till  all  the 
fcratches  and  marks  made  of  the  grind-Aone  dwy,  br 
the  pumice'llonei  be  likewifo  taken  away,  and  then  waih 
it  ihorouebly  clean.  The  (cratebtv  and  marks  of  the 
pumice-ffone  fhoutd  then  be  taken  out  by  rubbin:;  the 
plate  in  the  lame  manner  with  a  piece  of  oil-fione,  till  all 
the  marks  and  fconngs  of  the  pumice-flone  be  taken  out : 
and  the  plate  fbouid  be  then  waihed  with  water  till  it  be 
perfcAly  clean.  A  proper  kind  of  coal  mufl  in  the  meia 
time  be  ptenirtd  for  finilhing  the  pNparttiaa  of  the  platci, 
which  muit  be  done  in  the  nllewing  manner  t 

Take  three  or  f'>ur  larpe  coals  of  fallow  wood,  f.iund 
(  without  cKfts  i  and  place  tlicm  tf>gcther  in  a  lire 
;r  ide  on  a  hearth,  and  covet  iliem  with  other  burning 
coih ;  heaping  a  quantity  of  rvJ  hot  alties  upon  them. 
In  this  manner  let  them  remain,  being  fubjedt  to  only  a 
fmall  acoc6  of  air,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half :  but  the 
time  Aiould  be  gi«ater  or  lefs  accoiiling  to  their  fiae. 
that  the  fire  may  penetrate  into  the  innermofl  parr  of 
them,  and  expel  all  the  fmoke  that  can  be  driven  out ; 
to  be  certain  of  which,  it  is  better  they  (hould  jbv  in 
the  fire  rather  longer  than  is  nccefTary,  than  tb«t  th« 
time  fhould  be  unduly  (hortened.  Whim  they  are  fit  to 
be  taken  out,  a  vcflel  of  water  large  enough  to  boM 
them  Ihould  be  prepared  \  and  they  ihooid  be  HillaMly 
thmwn  into  it,  and  left  there  to  entingnifli  and  cool. 
Pof  this  purpofe  fome  tiie  urine  inftead  of  water  rb«t 
there  is  no  d  fTi  retu  e,  unlcfs  in  the  difagreeable  fmell  of 
the  latter.  1  he  QoAi  btin^  thus  prepared,  pick  out 
one,  or  a  part  of  one,  lufficicr.tly  large,  firm,  .ind  free 
from  clefts )  and  holding  it  fatt  in  the  hand,  ict  one  of 
the  corners  agpkinft  the  plate,  and  rub  it,  but  without 
obleiving  any  pat^icHlar  diie^ent  to  take  out  tho  narfci 
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•r  fcoiings  of  the  oil-done :  but  if  the  coal  glide  on  the 
Surface,  an4  uke  no  efie&,  it  >i  a  proof  of  its  not  being 
fit  for  Uie  purpofe  i  and  aaocho^  that  ia  ooc  fo  £Milty, 
muft  be  ufed  inilead  of  it.  This  fitneft  m*j  bt  thus 

dillinguifhcd  ;  that  the  coa!,  if  good,  being  wet,  and 
rubbe«l  on  ttic  copper,  will  fcctn  rough,  and  ^rate  it  with 
B  low  murmuring  noife.  When  a  ^ood  coal  is  obtained, 
Ac  operation  nuft  be  Gontinued,  till  not  the  leaft  fcor- 
ing,  flaw,  or  hde  whatever,  appotn  t  tot  if  the  coal  it- 
fclf,  as  will  fomcti'mcs  happen,  be  too  hard,  and  leaves 
traces  or  Icores  ol  its  own  forming,  a  fottcr  one  muft  be 
Chofen,  and  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the;  firft,  to  rc- 
medj  the  defers  of  it,  and  to  procure  a  perfectly  clear 
and  even  furfiwe  on  the  plate. 

This  is  the  method  direded  bv  Le  Bofle  :  but  the  end 
tnay  be  better  anfwered,  by  firft  wearing  out  the  marks 
of  the  planilhing  hammer,  by  rubbing  with  emeiy  finely 
ground ;  and  then,  the  plate  being  waflied  clean,  brufh- 
ing^it  over  with  the  refiner's  aqua-fortis  i  which  muft  be 
fuSiered  to  lie  on  till  the  ebullition  it  produces  begins 
to  decreafe ;  and  then  waihed  off,  by  Immerfing  the 
iplate  In  water ;  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  brought  to 
n  better  condition  to  take  the  bumiih  with  more  jcer- 
tain^,  diaa  dMiaborion  nft«f  Jbnanjrflooaaand 
the  coaL 

The  plate' betn^  bronght  to  ibit  ftatc,  the  polifhing 
tmftbe  finilhcd  with  a  Reel  burnilher,  with  which  It 
awA  be  ilrongiy  rubbed  ;  the  bell  method  of  moving 
4e  bnraiflier  ia  not  m  work  it  leog;th>waya,  or  bRadUi> 
wayif  but  in  a  diagpnal  direftiont  orffomcooMrtocflff- 
ner,  which  will  more  efleduali^  taikeouc  all  lemuna  of 
the  former  fcorings  or  lines.  The  copper  muft  bethua 
burniihed  till  it  be  as  bright  as  a  looking-glafs  in  every 
part}  but  if,  when  the  reft  is  thus  bright,  fome  parti- 
cnbtr  Aota  arapear  dull,  or  that  anv  lima  remab,  fuch 
Atulli  llioahi  be  anin  worfced  whh  the  bumiiher,  till 
the  whole  be  uniformly  Ihining. 

When  the  plates  are  defigned  for  etching,  being  thus 
fintftied  with  the  bumifiier,  they  ihould  be  well  wafhed 
with  clean  water,  and  then  dried  by  the  fire;  after 
which  they  fliould  be  wiped  dry  with  a  linen  doth  :  and 
to  be  ceruin  that  there  may  be  no  kind  of  greafe  upon 
them,  thcv  fhould  be  rubbed  over  with  the  crumb  of 
very  P..il<-  bread  ;  or  the  fcraping  very  foft  challc  over  it, 
and  rubbing  the  plate  well  with  itf  is  a  very  ceruin 
means  of  prevention  of  dihcr  uj  gnaTci  band,  «r  o- 
ther  foulneis  whatever  remalmng.  Thm  ia  one  my 
certain  method  of  trying  whether  the  piaie  be  perfeSly 
well  polifhed  or  not ;  which  is,  to  rub  it  over  with  the 
printing  ink,  and  proceed  to  uke  (or  pull  off,  as  it  is 
called)  a  proof  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  it  had  been  en- 

Kvcd  i  which  if  the  oUie  oaake  not  the  leaft  inapref- 
I  on  die  paper,  bat  leave  it  inttrely  white  as  berere  it 
pafled  through  the  prcfs,  it  is  certain  the  polilhing  is 
complete  ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  any  lines  appear  to 
be  printed,  it  is  evident  the  plate  is  faulty,  and  muft  be 
nolifiied  over  again,  either  l>v  the  other  meana,  or  the 
bwntflier,  as  ue  ftrengih  or  the  lines  nay  indicate  oe- 
cafion.  If,  however,  the  plate  be  defigned  for  ctchin;^, 
great  care  ought  to  be  uken,  after  tbia  method  of  trial, 
to  deanfe  it  thoroughly  ftom  die  oil  of  die  prindi|g  ink, 
or  anj  other  foulnefs. 

'       Explanation  of  plate  XLV. 

The  upper  compartment  of  the  plate  reprefents  a  fliop 
where  the  workmen  an  cnploycd  in  Mkii^  copper- 
plates for  engravers. 

Fig.  I.  Is  a  workman  employed  in  fcraping  the  furface 
of  a  copper'i^ate,  in  order  to  take  out  the  marks  of  the 
hammer,  or  any  other  inequalities.  «,  The  copper-plate, 
jr,  X,  the  fcraper.  ^,  another  copper-plate  to  be  fcraped. 
This  operation  is,  indeed,  generally  performed  here  with 
n  piece  of  grind-ftone,  as  we  have  ahCirfy  obferved. 

Fig,  a.  A  workman  pUnifliing  a  ctnpcr-plaie.  4^  the 
plane,  c,  the  block  or  fwt  of  dM  invu. 

Fig.  3.  A  worfcaaaa  nibbing  dM  plaia  widi  a  piece  of 
pumice  ftone. 

Fig.  4.  Another  workman  rubbing  the  furface  of  the 
plate  with  an  oil-ftooe.  The  plate  is  afterwards  rubbed 
with  •  piece  of  cbarooal,  in  order  to  fine  it  catbdf  bom 
an  baint  flaw^  or  ftnucbca,  k  mtj  ftOl  letdn.  4  ia  a 

4« 


kind  of  table,  fupported  by  four  legs,  and  on  whicb  tbt 
above  operations  are  performed. 

Fig.  5.  A  workman  who  weisha  the  copper. 

Ftg,  6k  AnotlMr  workman  wewing  a  oopper-plaie  to 
an  cnpim^.  7.  /»  dw  copper-plin. 

Lower  Compartment  of  the  Plate. 

^'if-i»2»3-  Hammers  of  different  Itzesj  the  latter  ie 
ufed  in  planifhing. 

Fig.^  An  anvil  covered  with  parchment  lo  preveftt 
its  fcratcfaing  the  furface  of  the  plate. 

F!g.  5.  A  planifhing  anvil. 

Fig.  7.  Two  fcrapers.  They  arc  made  of  pieces  of 
well  tempered  fteel,  having  an  edge  on  each  fid^  and 
faftcned  in  a  wooden  handle  with  a  ferule. 

Fig.  9.  The  dieers  for  cutting  oft"  the  rough  fides  of 

the  plate. 

fig.  9.  A  fquare  for  forming  the  itdcs  perpendicular  to 
each  other. 
Fig.  10.  The  poUflung  able. 
Fig.  I  r.  A  bumilher. 

COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to  the  fiifiidoaa  gpaen  tU 

triol.   Sec  the  article  Vitriol. 

COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  confifting  of 
under-woods,  or  fuch  a»  may  be  raiftd  etther  by  lowing 

or  planting. 

When  they  are  intended  to  be  raifcd  from  mail  or  feed, 
the  ground  is  ploughed  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  for 
corn  ;  and  cither  in  autumn  or  in  Ipring,  good  ftoic  of 
fuch  mafts,  nuts,  feeds,  berries,  &c.  ara  to  be  fown  with 
mtmSt,  which  crop  is  to  be  cut,  and  then  the  land 
laid  for  wood.  They  may  alfo  be  planted  about  autumn, 
with  young  fets,  or  plants,  in  rows  about  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  diftance.  If  the  copfes  happen  to  grow  thin,  the 
beft  way  of  thickening  them  is  to  lay  fooie  of  the  branchea 
or  lavers  of  the  trees,  that  lie  neaieft  to  the  bare  places, 
oa  Ae  ground,  or  a  litde  in  the  ground :  this  dcuined 
widl  a  hook  or  two,  and  covered  with  frefli  mould  at  a 
competent  depth,  will  produce  a  multitude  of  fuckaf|» 
and  thicken  a  copfe  fpeedily. 

COPULA,  in  logic,  the  verb  that  conneAs  any  two 
terms  inanafirroative  or  negative  propofition ;  as  "Richee 
make  a  man  happy  ;"  where  maJtt  is  the  copula :  No 
weaknefs  is  any  virtue  ;"  where  is  is  the  copula. 

COPULATION,  the  »£t  of  generation,  or  the  con- 
grefs  of  the  male  and  female,  odwrwife  called  coition. 

COPULATIV£  PROKiMTtOil8,in  logic,  thofe  where 
the  fubjeft  and  predicate  are  (b  linked  together,  by  copu- 
lative conjunftions,  that  thcv  may  be  all  fcverally  affirmed 
or  denied  one  of  another.  Example,  **  Riches  and  ho- 
nours are  apt  to  elate  die  mind,  and  increale  the  numbor 
of  ourdciues." 

CcmrLATiTi  CoHj VNCTtOH.  See  the  article  Coir. 

JUNCTION. 

COPY,  in  a  law  fen fe,  fignifies  the  tranfcript  of  any 
original  wriiin^  aa  the  copy  of  a  patent,  charter,  daad^ 

&C. 

Corr,  among  printeia,  denotes  die  annufoipt,  or 

ori;;inal  of  a  book,  given  to  be  printed. 

Copy-hold,  a  tenure  for  which  a  tenant  has  nothing 
tofiicw  but  the  copy  «f  (be  roUs  made  by  the  Acwatd  <^ 
the  lord's  court. 

It  is  called  a  bafe  tenure,  becaufe  the  tenant  holds  the 
land  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  However,  it  is  not  fimply 
at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  manor  by  which  fuch  cllate  i?  dcfccndible,  and  the 
tenant's  heirs  may  inherit  it;  and  a  copy-holder,  fo  long 
as  he  does  his  fervices,  and  does  not  break  the  cuftom, 
cannot  be  ejefied  by  tha  lordi  and  if  he  be,  heflttU 
have  trefpafs  againft  him. 

Some  copyholds  the  tenants  hold  by  the  verge  in  an- 
cient de  meinc }  and  though  held  by  copy,  yet  they  are 
a  kind  of  freehold :  and  oUier  oopvholds  are  fuch  as  te» 
nants  hold  by  cooinioar  tenuie,.  called  mece  copyhold. 

Copyhold  inheritancca  have  no  collateral  qualities, 
which  do  not  concern  the  defcent,  as  to  make  them  af- 
fcts  to  bind  the  heir,  or  whereof  the  wjfe  may  be  en- 
dowed, &c.  They  are  not  extendible  in  execution, 
but  arc  within  the  ada  againft  bankrupts,  and  the  fta- 
tuiesof  limiiaiiion« 

Cory*iloiDBB,  one  who  i»  adouttid  tenant  of  hnds 
6  G  or 
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or  tenrmrnts  within  a  minor,  which*  timeeiitof  ihind, 
by  ufc  and  ciiftom  of  the  manor,  have  been  demifable 
and  demilcd  to  IlicIi  as  will  take  them  in  fce-fimplc  or 
fee-tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  minor  by  copy  of  court-roll  j  but  is  gene- 
rally where  the  tnuuit  has  fuch  eftate  either  in  fee  or  for 
three  lives. 

COR,  f/tr  Hfart,  in  anatomy.    Sec  Hf  art. 

Cor  Carol  I,  in  allronomy,  an  cxtra-conftellated 
ftal'  in  the  northern  hemifphcrc,  fituated  between  the 
coma  Berenices,  and  urfa  najor*  fo  .called  bjr  Dr.  H«l> 
ley  in  honour  of  kin?  Charlca. 

Cor  Hydra,  :ii  hxed  liar  cf  the  filft  Oiagnhllde,  in 
the  coiiftcllation  of  hydra. 

CuR  Leonis,  or  KBCULU8,  in  allronomy,  a  fixed 
flar  of  the  ilrft  ma^tude,  in  the  oonfteUation  leo. 

Cox  Makinom,  in  natara)  hiflory,  *  name  given  to 
the  heart-fafhionrd  cchinimr-ni. 

Cor  Vevt  R!5,  the  name  ui  .i  bcaui.ial  k;nd  oi  heart 
fllclls,  called  alio  cor  bnvis. 

CORACOBRACHlALIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufdc  that 
hat  its  origin  at  the  concoide  prorefs  of  the  fcapnla,  and 
it<i  termtnatinn  about  the  middle  part  of  tite  MB.  It 
fcrves  to  lilt  the  arm  obliquely  outwards. 

CORACOHYOID.tUS,  m  anatomy,  a  mufcle 
which  having  its  origin  from  the  upper  etigc  of  the  Ica- 
|wla,  near  its  neck,  afccnds  obliquely  under  the  maf- 
toidxus,  and  i*  inferted  in  the  o4  hyoides,  which  it 
frrves  to  pull  obliquely  downwards.    See  the  anicle 

HVOIDCS. 

CORACOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall,  (harp  procefs 
of  the  feapula,  fe  called  from  its  tefembling  a  crow's 
bilL 

The  coracoide  procefi  in  infimtt,  it  but  a  cartilage, 

afterwards  it  becnmcs  an  epiphrfts  ;  and,  after  thi^,  a 
hout  the  age  of  fixteen,  it  is  perceived  to  be  a  fcparate 
bone.    It  lerves  to  ftrcngthen  the  articulation  of  the 
ihoulder,  and  gives  origin  to  one  of  tha  mufcles  of  the 


CORACOMANTE?,  In  nntlquUv,  pcrfoni  who 
foretold  events  trom  their  oblervations  on  crows. 

CORACO-KADIALIS,  In  matomf,  the  l«ac  widi 
biceps.  See  Biceps. 

CORALfCoRAtttVM,  a  hard,  brittle,  branched  ftib- 

ftance,  ref;  mWlng  f^e  Ifalk  of  a  plant ,  ufuallv  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a  gwlr'^  quil!  ;  full  ot  knots  ;  fonu  tinies 
llraight,  and  fometimcs  varimifly  hciit  ;  both  externally 
mnd  internally  of  a  deep  bright  red  colour.  It  is  found 
adhering  to  rocks  and  other  bodies  in  the  fca,  particular- 
ly in  the  Mediterranean  ;  covered  with  a  foft  fungous 
bark,  in  which  is  a  great  number  of  cells  curiouny  di 
vided,  conta;riiiig  a  milkv  iuicc,  with  apertures  on  the 
furfiKe :  this  cortical  part  is  fcparated  while  frefh  and 
foft.  It  has  been  generally  retcrrcd  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  but  is  more  probably  the  work  and  theneftof 
littk  animals. 

Red  coral  appears  to  have  for  its  bafis  a  kind  of  calca- 
reous animal  earth,  and  is  changed  by  calcination  into 
4|llicklime,  diffolvcs  in  all  acids  except  the  vitriolic,  and 
is  precipiuted  bj  this  la&  from  its  folutiona  made  in 
the  others.  It  h  ufed  alio,  like  thofe produfkions,  as  an 
•bforbent  of  arid  huniduri  in  the  fuft  pafTagcs  ;  and"  like 
them,  when  faturatcd  wiih  iuch  acids  as  arc  generated  in 
die  boiUeS  of  animals,  it  forms  therewith  a  reftringeiu 
fdine  ctnniKMind.  That  it  has  toy  virtues  difiind  from 
thofe  of  the  other  calcareous  abforbents,  or  that  it  is  fu> 

l^rior  in  abfcir^'Cnt  pou'i-r  to  the  cheaper  ttflaeeOlM  bodies, 
there  arc  no  grounds  tu  iul|>cct. 

The  levigated  cor?.!  is  fometimes  counterfeited  in  the 
fliops  with  the  common  tejlacca  coiourcd  with  dragon's 
Mood  or  red  bole.  Thefe  abufea  may  be  difcovcred,  by 
fJiaVing  the  i>owdcr  with  water,  and  fuftcring  it  to  fettle, 
when  the  white  and  thtf  colouring  matter  will  fcparate 
from  one  another,  and  appear  in  prczt  part  diltin^t: 
dragon's  blood  may  be  known  likewifc  by  its  giving  a 
red  ttnfture  to  fpirit  of  wine,  and  bole  by  its  retatnmg 
its  rr-dnrfs  in 'the  fire,  whilft  coral  burns  while. 

Coral  Fishery.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  fhores  of  Pryvence,  from  Cape  dc  la 
Couronne  to  that  of  «)U  Tropcz. ;  about  the  ifles  of  Ma- 
jorca and  Minoroi  r  on  the  fouth  cf  Sicily  )  on  the 
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coaft,  of  Africa  5  and^  Infllv,  in  the  Ethiopic oc«n  ^ 
bout  cape  Negro  1  h.  duers  fay,  .h«  the  {1 
branches  are  found  onlv  n  the  caverns  whole  fitajZ 
is  parallel  to  the  earth's  furf.ce,  and  open  to  the  {,2 
The  manner  of  filhing  being  nearly  the  fame  whfn^!: 
coral  la  foMlld,  it  wiU  Tuffice  to  inrtance  the  method^^ 
at  the  baflion  of  Prance,  under  the  d.reaionof  ih«£««* 
pany  cflablifhcd  at  Mark-ilirs  tor  that  filhcry.  Scsoiv 
eight  men  go  in  a  boat,  commanded  by  the 
proprietor,  and  when  the  net  is  thrown  by  the  eri!!. 
the  reft  work  the  ve&l,  and  help  to  draJthe  nT^' 
rhe  net »  cempoTed  of  two  beams  of  wood  tied  croft  wif'" 
with  leads  fixed  to  them  :  to  theft:  they  iM,n  a  cuicnh^ 
of  hemp  twiftcd  loofcly  round,  and  ititerminelk  mI 
fome  large  netting.  This  inftrumcnt  is  Ict'dowmdnt 
they  think  there  is  coral,  and  pulled  up  again  when  the 
coral  IS  flrongly  intangled  in  the  hemp  and  nettiji, 
for  thispurpolc,  fix  boats  are  fometimes  required  j  mj 
if  in  hauling  in,  tne  rope  happens  to  break,  the fifcti. 
men  run  the  hazard  of  being  loft.  Before  the  fifterj» 
tofca,  they  agree  for  the  price  of  the  cotal,  which  i 
Mmetmei  more,  fometimes  lefs  a  pound  j  and  they  n- 
gage,  on  pain  of  corporal  punilhment,  that  rteither 
they  nor  their  crew  (hall  cmbtiz/Jc  any,  but  ddivei tie 
whole  to  the  propr  r  •  j  ,  When  the  fifluiy  ii  caM 
which  amounts  one  year  with  anmber  lo  twcnty.five 
quintals  for  each  boat,  it  is  divided  into  Airtcen  jnm, 
of  which  the  proprietor  hath  four,  thccafter  two,ajKl  tk 
other  fijt  men  one  each  ;  the  thirteenth  belongs  to  ik 
company  for  payment  of  thi      .t  i urn, (bed  them. 

yffttjuiai  Coral  is  made  of  cinnabar  well  bcsKa- 1 
layer  whereof  is  applied  on  a  piece  of  wood  ipdl  dmd 
and  polifhcd,  being  firft  moiftenrd  with  fizc :  the  wiio^e 
is  then  again  polifhed,  and  for  varnilh  rub  itwerwidi 
the  white  of  an  egir. 

CoRAi.-T«Br,  or  CoRAL-VVooo,  in  botany,  tlx 
fame  witii  rh'.-  coral lodcndfon, 

CORALLINK,  Curallina,  in  botany,  iiigtnai 
of  fidnnarine  plants,  confifting  of  ftalks  and  brancbti 
often  beautiftilly  ramified,  and  r ompofed  of Joim^  jr. 
oblong  figure  inlcrtcd  into  one  another.  The  grottr 
part  of  thcfe  are  gritnr,  and  of  a  cor-l-Iike  matter,  but 
nature  varies  fnm  this  in  fome  of  the  ^pectet,  wUckm 
of  a  fofter  fubllanoe. 

It  is  frequently  found  on  the  Er^el'fh  coifls,  ini 
what  we  ufc  is  m  general  of  our  own  pic^uce,  the' that 
is  (ome  of  it  brought  from  France  and  Holurni.  it  ij 
to  be  cboien  frefh,  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  iitcniik  or 
rcddilh  colour.  The  anctenis  mttol  mwh  ihevHtiMtf 
coralline}  at  prefent,  however,  we  ufe  it  ijatnt 
worms,  and  it  it  generally  mixed  wuh  wo/m-koi,  iiit 
of  Ifeel,  and  other  of  the  known  anthclminthics. 

CORAM  NonJuoicb,  in  law,  is  a  tcm  itfed  wkne 
a  caufe  is  brought  and  determined  in  <a  tevft  of  whidi 
thejndecs  there  have  not  any  jurifdi^ion. 
CORAN  or  Alcorah.    bee  the  article  Ai  ccR^if. 
CORANA,  a  kind  of  phafro'us,  or  kisfn^-beilli 
the  down  o/  whole  pod  is  the  common  cow-itcii. 

CORBAN  is  a  fcri  pture  term  for  an  offering  wKicli 
had  lifo,  ia  oppofitioa  to  the  ininchab,  wtohhadas 
life. 

CoRBAN  is  alfo  a  ceremony  which  the  Mihonif  rn' 
perform  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ararat,  in  Arabia,  nnr 
Mecca.  It  confifts  in  kslltog  a  great  niimlKr  cf  iopi 
and  diftribttdng  them  among  the  poor. 

COBEIL,  tn  fortification,  the  fame  with  whst  wc 
ca!l  hafVcts.    See  the  article  Uaskft. 

CORBEL,  in  archite^ure,  the  reprcfentation  flfl 
bafkrt,  fometimes  ufed  to  figoify  the  vajie  of  a  tanbair 
of  the  Corinthian  column. 

Corbel,  or  CoitBiti,  is  alfe  ufed  in  buildtof,  fsrs 
fliort  piece  of  timber,  placed  in  a  wa!!,  with  its  end 
(licking  out  fix  or  tight  inches,  as  o<  t  afion  fervej,  in 
the  in;inncr  of  a  lliouldering  pit-cc.  The  under  partot 
the  end  thus  (ticking  out,  is  fometimes  cut  in  thekireio< 
a  bouldn,  femctimei  of  an  ngce^  and  fonKtinm  <f  i 

face,  Sk.  according  as  the  workman  fancies. 

C0RCH0RUJ>,  Jews-fallad,  in  botany,  a  geimtflf 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  hve  oblong,  ob- 
tufc  petals  i  narroweft  at  the  bottom,  ered,  and  of  dx 
length  of  tha  cap :  tha  fttiic  is  a  voy  laigc  cyiMrit^ 
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acuminated  pod,  compofed  of  five  valves,  foinetimcs 
only  of  two»  and  conuinB  five  cellt :  the  M»  unt  na- 
nerou^i,  angular,  and  acuminated. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  feveral  threads,  cabled  or  twitt- 
ed together  bf  rntnn  of  a  wbed*  See  the  article 
Rope. 

09x0  »/  St.  Francu,  a  fort  of  rope,  adorned  with 
knots,,  wore  by  the  bfothers  of  the  fraterniqr  of  St. 
Francis. 

Cord  tf  ff%il,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  burn- 
ing, fo  called  becaule  formerly  meafured  with  a  cord. 
The  dimenfions  of  a  ftaiute  cord  of  wood  ite  eight  feet 
lon&  four  feet  high,  and  .four  f«et  broad. 

CoaD'Wooo,  new  yraod,  and  fticb  aa  wlmi  brought 
by  water,  comes  on  bowd-a  velleli  in  oppofitioli  to  chat 
which  is  floated. 

CORD.'\  TKD,  an  appellation  frequently  given  by 
Usturalifts  to  things  (bme wiiat  refembiing  a  heart. 
\  GORDbD,  in  heraldry.  A  croTt'cmded  <bme  ta- 
thftfs  take  for  a  crofs  wound  or  wrenched  aboitt  with 
cords..    Sec  the  article  Cable d-Cross.  '  ■ 

Otti'  rs,  with  more  probabititf,  take  it  for  a  craft  made 
of  two  pieces  of  Cord. 

CX)RDKLli::Ri  in  church  hiftory,  aFiandfcan,  or 
leligious  of  the  Older  of  St.  Francis. 

The  Cordeliers  are  enjoined  to  live  in  common :  thofc 
who  are  admitted  into  the  order,  arc  firft  to  Icl!  ali  they 
have  and  give  it  to  the  poor.  T  he  pricfts  are  to  faft  from 
^e  feaft  of  All  Saints  till  the  Nativity. 

CORDIAL,  in  medicine;  whatever  raifes  the  f|»irits» 
and  gives  thton  a  fudden  ftfengdi  and  chearftilnds. 

In  order  tu  undcrf^and  the  operation  of  this  upon  a 
human  body,  it  is  neccflary  to  confider^  that  a  languor, 
or  fiunineft,  muft  either  be  the  oonrequence  of  too 
flUiek.dBeKife,  too  1od|;  watdiiog,  or  too  peat  a  bur- 
ty  of  the- animal  funfiions,  w  in  fonw  diftempers  }  all 
which  do  fo  far  difTipatc  the  nervous  fluid,  or  animal 
fpirits,  as  that  the  fol»ds  cannot  repeat,  with  wonted 
vigour,  their  neceflary  motions  :  or  fuch  deprefTions 
fluuft  arife  from  the  obllrudion  of  fome  natural  evacua- 
tion, and  generally  that  of  perfjplrarion }  jor  from  external 
cold,  which  lays  a  load  upon  the  conftitution.  In  both 
thefe  cafes  the  manner  in  which  a  cordial  a£l.<  is  the 
fame,  fincc  it  miifl  produce  its  effects  by  adding  to  the 
fpiingincfs  and  force  of  the  fibres  ;  and 'as  this  change  is 
im)ift  raauurlublo  from  ipiritnous  liquors,  it  may  be  of 
life  to  examine  how  they  come  to  obtain  fuch  a  denomi- 
nation ;  and  this  muft  arife  from  their  fubtility  and  fine- 
ncfs  of  p.irt;'  ;  fo  that  the  more  fpirituous  any  thing  is 
that  enters  the  ftomach,  the  fooner  one  feels  us  cordial 
cSeda  : -for  that  increafe  of  vigour  which  a  man  obtains 
from  coonon  food,  tbongh  ite  moft  natural  and  dura- 
ble, is  not  immediately  obtained  in  (iicb  a  degree,  as 
to  get  the  api>ellati()n  of  cordiaf,  ftnce  it  muft  pafs 
through  feveral  comnninutions  before  it  arrive  to  fuch  a 
finenefs  as  to  be  difperfcd  to  the  nerves  }  whereas  a  fpi> 
ritttous  fubftance  enters  into  ths  nerm  as  foon  as  it 
touches  them,  wliereby  their  vilHations  are  invigorated, 
and  all  fenfc  rf  f.^  ntnefs  removed.  In  like  manner  ,  n 
latiles,  the  tiiiavia  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  all  things 
deemed  cordials,  o])erate  upon  the  organs  of  fmclling. 

CORDON,  m  forohcation,  a  row  of  fionet  made 
•roond  on  the  outfide,  and  fct  between  the  wall  of  the 
fortrefs,  which  lies  ailope,  and  the  parapet,  which  ftands 
perpendicular,  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  this  difference 
rTiJv  iiot  be  offcnfive  to  the  eye  :  whence  the  roi  d  na 
jervc  only  as  an  ornament,  ra.iging  round  about  the 
place,  heing  only  ufed  in  fortifications  of  ftone-woric: 
for  in  thole  nude  with  earth,  the  void  fpaoe  is  filled  up 
with  pointed  flakes. 

CORDWAINKRS,  a  term  wlmebr  Ihoemakeia  are 
denominated  in  the  ftatutes. 

CORDYLA,  or  CoRnYLva,  a  name  ^vcn  to  the 
tnnoy  iiib,  while  young. 

CURDYLUS,  a  fpecies  of  licaid,  with  five  toes  on 
earh  foot,  and  a  taper  tail,  coveml  with  dcnttcubued 
iqumix,  or  fcales. 

CORKD  Herrings,  thofe  caught  in  autumn  on 
the  coaft  near  Yarmouth  i  which,  ' being  rolled  in  lalt, 
are  afterwaids  brought  on  Ihoie  «»  b« 
rings. 
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COREIA,  In  antiquity,  a  feAival  in  honour  of  PrO^ 
ferpine.  ' 

CORIANDEIR,  in  botany,  an  ombelliferous  plants 
with  finely  divided  leaves  {  producing  pale,  ycllowiih,  or 
brownifhv  ftriated,  hemifphcrical  feeds,  u  hiih  are  join- 
ed by  the  flat  fides,  two  together.  It  is  annual,  a  na- 
tive of  Italy,  and  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

The  leaves  of  coriander  have  a  ftnuw  finell,  ibme- 
what  of  the  aromatic  icind,  but  not  a  little  dihgreeabiej 
The  feeds  alfo  have,  when  frefli,  a  very  unpleafant  fla- 
vour, which  by  drying  is  altered,  and  becomes  tolerably 
grateful :  their  taftej  in  this  dry  ftal^  is  |fiodenlel|y 
warm  and  lliehtly  pungent. 

The  dried  (beds  are  liMietimes  employed  as  a  floni* 
chic  and  carminative,  though  lef-  frequently  than  tbd 
other  warm  feeds.  They  gue  oul  their  virtue  totally  to 
redified  fptrit,  but  only  partially  to  w.itcr:  the  fpiritu- 
ous tinAure  is  of  a  pale  bright  yellow  colour,  the  watery 
infofioft  of  a  deeper  browniflk.  In  diftillation  with  wa« 
ter,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  ycllowifh  efTentiat 
oil,  which  fmells  ftrongly  and  pretty  agreeably  of  the 
coriander.  Pure  fpirit  hkcwife  carries  off',  in  evapora- 
tion or  diftiliaticn,  {^reatpartof  their  flavour,  the  fpiri- 
tuous extra^  proving  in  taib  as  well  as  in  fmell,  coO* 
fidcrablv  weaker  than  the  tindure  unin^fl'ated. 

COrIDOR,  or  CoRRiiMJR,  in  fortihcation,  the  faratt 
with  rn\'i  ft-way.    Sec  the  article  Covert-Way, 

CORiN  1  HiAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  be^ 
longing  to  Corinth :  thus  we  fiy,  Corinthian  brafi,  Co* 
rinttaian  order,  lie, 

CoaiNTHiAN  OKDilt,  in  architedurr,  the  fbttrtb 

order  of  arrhireflure,  according  to  Scamozai  ;  but  Mr. 
Lc  Cierc  makes  it  the  £ith,  being  the  moft  noble,  rich 
and  delicate  of  all  the  other  Ave.  Sec  Plate  XLIII. 
^  Moft  authors  aticribe  tiie  invention  of  this  order  to  Cal« 
Kmachus,  a  Corinthian  fculptor.  Vilalpandus,  lloweverj 
oppofcs  this  (jpitii  j;,  inrl  will  havc  the  Corinthian  capi* 
tiil  to  have  l)L-cii  ccii^lJ  from  an  order  in  Solomon's 
temple,  the  leaves  whereof  were  thofe  of  the  palm>tree. 
The  Corinthian  order  has  feveral  chara^en  by  which  ic 
is  diftingttilhcd  from  the  reft,  f  capital  is  adorned  wttll 
two  rows  of  leaves,  between  which  arife  little  ftallcs,  or 
caulicoles,  of  which  the  volutes  are  formed,  whkh  fup- 
rort  the  abacits,  and  are  finieeii  iB.number.  Sob-Aba* 
cus. 

It  has  no  ovolo,  nor  even  abacus,  properly  Q^eakingf 
for  the  member  thstt  goes  bv  that  name,  i«  quite  different 
from  the  abaciM  of  tiic  other  orders,  being  cut  with  a 
fwcep,  in  the  middle  of  whidk  it  carved  a  rafe»  or  other 

ornament. 

Vitruvius  obferves,  that  the  Corinthian  order  has  no 
particular  ordonoance  for  iu  cornichet  or  any  of  theother 
ornaments  of  its  cntablatare ;  nor  does  lie  give  it  any 

other  proportions  than  thofe  of  the  Ionic  order  ;  fo  that 
if  it  appears  higher  than  the  Ionic,  it  is  purely  owing  to 
the  excefs  of  the  height  of  it!  capital*  See  tt«  arddef 
Ionic  and  Capital. 

He  alfo  malces  die  reft  of  the  entablature  the  famei 
:>nr1  IrVcwife  ufes  the  Attic  bafc  indifTerently  for  the  on*' 
and  the  other.  But  Vitruvius  differs  widely  in  this  order 
from  all  the  examples  of  antiquity  now  remaining,  the 
moft  beautiful  of  which  have  a  particular  bale,  and  the 
whole  order  twenty  modules  bigh,  whereas  the  lonie  hu 
but  eighteen. 

Again,  its  capital  is  higher  than  th-it  of  Vuruvjui  by 
one  third  of  a  rn  .liuii  ,  in  J  n  ;  entablature,  which  his 
modillions,  and  lonietimes  dcntiia  together  with  the 
modillions,  is  very  different  from  the  lootc  cntablatare* 

Moft  modern  atchite^  pafs  by  Vitnivius's  Corinthian 
order,  and  follow  that  oTthe  ancient  buildings;  and  fe- 
le£t  tfom  them  according  to  their  feveral  taflcji :  fo  that 
the  niudera  Corinthian  is  a  kind  of  compofite,  differing 
from  many  of  the  ancient  buildings,  and  much  mora 
from  Vitmvius.  Vignola  and  Mr.  Le  Clerc  made  tho 
Corinthian  order  hmity  modules  in  height,  yet  Serlio. 
makes  it  but  eighteen ;  and  M.  Perrault  eighteen  two 
thirds,  retrenching  fomething  from  the  nineteen  of  Wi- 
truvius.  M.  Perrault  makes  the  height  of  the  fbaft  lefs 
than  that  of  the  Ionic,  by  reafbn  of  the  exoeb  of  its  c»* 
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rlnttilan  pedeftal,  being  in  hcin;ht  three  diameters,  is  di- 
vided into  four,  allowing  one  to  the  bafc,  whole  plinth  it 
two  thirds  of  it;  the  other  part  is  divided  into  nine,  al- 
iowiag  two  and  a  half  to  the  torus,  a  half  part  to  the 
fiUet,  three  to  the  cimatiuin,  a  half  part  to  the  fillet,  and 
two  Mid  ■  half  to  the  ogee ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  <ijc 
is  a  diameter*  and  two  third 

Xhe  height  of  the  bafe  of  tiie  cuiumn  is  half  a  dlatne> 
ti  r,  v  r  'ch  is  divicitii  i  ito  fix,  allowing  three  fourth*  to 
the  pi  nub,  one  to  the  lower  torui,  one  fourth  to  the  fillet, 
a  half  part  to  the  fcotia,  one  to  the  aftragali  and  fillets,  a 
half  part  to  the  fcotia,  one  fourth  to  tlM  filJet>  and  tJie 
other  three  fourths  to  the  tan». 

For  the  Corinthian  capital,  divide  the  diameter  into 
fix  parts*  and  uke  feven  fuch  parts  for  the  height,  allow- 
ing  two  to  each  height  of  the  leaves,  whofc  heads  turn 
down  halt  a  part  ot  n  ;  Mow  another  part  for  the  ftalks, 
whofe  heads  turn  down  one  third  of  it,  three  fourths  to 
the  fiiull  volutes,  and  ofk  fourth  to  the  lUlct ;  the  large 
tdnte  w  at  high  ac  the  Ind  fillet ;  a  half  part  to  the  hd- 
lovi  and  ahMf  fwrt  to  the  ovalo»  wtaolb  fiUct  baa  one 
third  of  It. 

Th'-  rirrhltrave  is  dlvir'-  r'  into  nine  parts,  al'ij'.vinir  one 
and  a  ha. I  to  the  firft  t.ice,  one  and  one  fourth  to  the 
finjil  bead,  tsvo  to  the  fetond  face,  three  fourths  to  the 
fmall  ogee,  two  and  a  half  to  the  third  face,  a  half  part 
to  the  bead,  one  to  the  ogee,  and  a  half  |iaft  to  die  fillet. 
The  he^fat  of  the  entulatwa  i«  two  dtMartn»  and  is 
divided  into  ik  iMfti,  two  of  wliidi  go  «» ifcbitnve, 
one  and  a  half  M>  the  frieie»  and  two  and  a  half  to  the 
corntche. 

The  eorniche  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  allowing 
cme  and  one  fourth  to  the  ogee,  one  fourth  to  the  fillet, 
one  and  one  fourth  to  the  dentils,  one  fourth  to  the  fillet, 
one  fourth  to  the  ovolo,  one  fourth  to  the  fillet,  two  to 
the  modmiooai  a  half  part  to  the  ogee,  and  one  fourth  to 
the  fiUcti  om  and  thne  fcuRbi  to  the  corona,  three 
fourths  to  the  ehna  reverfit,  one  ibiuth  to  dte  fillet,  dne 
iiri;  3  Ii^;r  the  ctma  re£la,  and  a  half  part  to  the  f  ilet, 
'i  iK:  piojettion  of  the  b.nfe  of  the  Corinthian  pcdeftaJ  is 
equal  to  its  height;  the  up^>  r  fillet  has  three  of  thefe 
parts,  and  the  lower  fillet  fcren :  the  height  of  its  etMr> 
niche  is  half  the  bafe,  being  one  eighth  of  the  HMrfs 
lK^t>  and iaifivided into elevca*  I7  iUowiofoaeaBd 
«»  half  to  the  ogee,  a  half  part  (0  the  fidee,  three  to  the 
cimatitim,  three  to  the  corona,  two  to  the  ogee,  and  one 
tn  th  -  ftilet.  The  projc^on  of  the  fillet  has  two  of  thefe 
parts  ,  the  cimatium,  four  aitd  a  half ;  the  cennt  is  and 
a  half  i  and  the  whole,  eight  and  a  half. 

The  projection  of  the  bafe  of  the  column  is  one  fifth 
«f  the  diaaneter}  and  the  upper  fillet  hu  one  of  thefe  fix 
parts  I  the  upper  torus,  and  the  leiTer  fillets  have  one  aiid 
■  half  i  and  one  and  dine  fiuirtha  ai«  allowed  to  die 
ai^ragaU  and  lower  fiflet. 

F  ir  the  projeiflion  of  the  capit  1!,  m.ilte  a  fquare,  each 
fcdc  bein?  a  diameter  and  half,  and  draw  diagonals;  and 
towards  tii  h  a:  ic,  mark  a  diameter  from  the  center,  and 
draw  the  cants  at  right  angles  wrilh  the  faid  diagonals : 
dien  from  the  curvature  of  the  elMCHt»  make  an  equila- 
ttai  trianale»  the  patt  of  the  figaaie  cot  off  hjr  die  cants 
heing  die  Safe,  and  the  eppote  angle  the  center.  Tntbe 

circumfrrc-u e  of  thr  rnliiT,n  ::rc  ci^bt  leaves,  each  leaf 
having  fwur  ^jlants,  and  caih  plAnt  t\ve  raffles.  The  p»o- 
jcdkion  of  their  head  is  found  by  a  Uraight  line  from  the 
abacus  to  the  cokriao.  The  rofe  is  as  high  as  the  volute, 
■od  pn^tfia  to  the  fide  of  the  Ibrcfaid  fiptare. 

In  the  piwediea  of  the  ardiitiave,  the  feoood  face  has 
cue  fborthorapeRt  diediird  fine,  one  «f  tbofc  paru  > 
and  the  whole,  two. 

As  for  the  proje^ons  of  the  conMche^  the  ogee  is  one 
half  of  thefe  parts,  and  the  dentils  two  aihi  a  half  j  the 
dentils  arc  in  breadth  two  thirds  of  their  heiebt,  and  the 
ipaces  two  thirds  of  their  breadth.  The  nMoillioRS  pro- 
jefi  three  and  three  fourths,  and  its  breadth  is  one  fifth  of 
tbe  dtamcter,  and  one  being  in  the  center  gives  the  fpaces. 
The  ictntned  modilliena,  eidit  and  •  half  >  the  cap,  nine} 
the  corona,  nine  ami  a  bailf }  the  chna  leverft,  ten  aad 
a  halfi  a«d  dw  whole,  twdve,  being  equal  to  the 
hcirht. 

C'ORION*,  in  hatmff  die  6m  widi  dw  ceeiander. 
Sec  CoRiASUiut. 
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CORIS,  or  Cowries,  ia  commerce.  See  '.l.c  arucle 
Cowries. 

CORK,  or  CoRK-Taie^  Suitr,  in  botanj,  makes  a 
diftind  genus  of  trees,  aecotding  to  Touroemt)  butie 
compretoided  undef  the  qweicua  IryLinncne. 

In  Older  to  peel  off  the  batk,  which  b  the  onljr  part 
that  conflitutes  the  fubRatxrc  known bj the  nameorcork, 
they  make  an  incifion  round  both  the  top  and  root  of  the 
tree,  and  another  loni^ituJiiulIy  ;  and  when  it  is  thus  got 
oti',  they  unwarp  it  bclorc  the  fiie,  aitd  prefs  it  even  with 
weights.  This  they  do  once  in  two  or  three  years,  with* 
out  any  prejudice  to  the  tteet  pfovidcd*  however^  it  be 
done  in  a  dry  feafon,  at  niaj  iveidier  it  aceeuated  «»■ 
trenel/  prejudicial. 

Theewk  fliould  be  cltofen  in  fide  boards,  all  of  a  pieces 

not  full  of  l-r,,,r;  c-r  chinks  'jf  s  modcratt;  thickncii^ 
ycliowiih  wicauul  ajki  wuIhd,  Hid  ih.it  which  CUti 
even. 

Its  ofe  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  account  of  it :  in 
medicine  it  b  «f  l&vice  to  flop  bleeding,  being  reduced 
to  powder,  «r  put  into  fome  aftringjcnt  liquor :  bunied 
and  anted  with  the  wrauentutn  populneom,  it  it  verf 
proper  for  the  rill's.  The  Spani.ird,  hum  cork  into  an 
extraordinary  nnc  black,  called  Spaniih  biick,  w.iich  is 
ufed  for  fevcral  forts  of  work. 

Cork,  or  Coriciiig  v  «  SgJdUt  the  pieces  to  whic^ 
the  bolilers  arc  msdeftfti  fe  called  aa  uviag  ftwacdf 
been  made  of  cork. 

CORMORANT,  in  omidiofog7»  the  Engjifli  oaae 
of  a  fpecies  of  pelican,  with  fourteen  lon^  feathers  in  tbe 
tall,  and  the  under  part  of  the  body  whitiih :  it  is  a  fea« 
fowl,  almoft  equal  to  a  goofe  in  uze,  fcc  J-  on  Ffh. 
All  the  writers  on  birds  have  defcribed  it  under  the  names 
of  carbo  aquaticus,  or  corvus  aquaticus. 

CORN,  incountnr  afiuia,  the  grain  or  feedaof  plants, 
feparated  fioB  the  qdca,  or  car,  cad  nied  linr  nuicbg 
bicad. 

There  are  fcveral  fpecies  of  com,  fiieh  aa  wheat,  rye 

.-ind  barlcv,  rriillct  aiiJ  rice,  oatS,  maiccand  lemi!5,  i>caic, 
and  a  numoer  of  other  kinds,  each  of  which  has  its  ule- 
fulnef*  and  propiictf*  Soc  tfac  cctielce  Wbiat,  UxWf 
Ba&liy,  &c. 

Cam  is  very  different  from  fruits  with  refped  to  dw 
OHaner  of  its  prefervation,  and  is  capable  of  being  pro* 
ferved  in  public  eraoaries,  for  prcifing  occafions,  and  cf 
being  kept  Ibr  wmal  cBMHiieai  8w  tfaenttidcGaA* 

NARY. 

CoRN-MiLt,  a  wj(er-cng|iie  for  grinding  cf  CHB* 
Sec  Mill  and  Grinoino. 

Corn,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  hard  tuberde,  like 
a  fiat  wart,  growing  in  fovesal  paru  of  thcAet,  efpecially 
upon  the  joints  of  ue  toes.  This  dilbrdcr  b  not  unjuftly 
actribittedto  the  wearing  of  too  ilrait  or  narrow-toed 
fiioes,  which  never  fiul  to  produce  thefo  tubercles,  cfp^ 
cially  if  the  perbn  is  obliged  teftud  or  wilk  anci^  and 
in  the  fummer-time. 

Various  arc  the  methods  ufed  for  removing  thefe  cal- 
loTitics  of  the  ikin  and  cuticle ;  fome  bj  knife,  and  odMd 
by  application  of  emollient  and  cauftic  or  eroding  medi* 
cines ',  but  which  way  foever  dwr  are  reuHwed,  it  ia  cer- 
tainly tbe  beA  to  let  their  hard  tabftance  be  firft  fuffict- 
ently  mollified;  and  this  may  be  obtaincJ  by  f.-i  tjuentljr 
macerating  them  for  a  confiderable  time  m  w.ii  ■))  water, 
j:>ii  afterwards  parin^^  cjtt  chcir  upf.-c:  molt  iuri^ri-  '.vith  a 
penknife;  or  if  this  does  not  iuince,  let  a  plafler  of 
green  vrax,  gum  ammoniac,  de  faphon.  &c.  or  a  leaf  of 
houfe-leek  be  applied  and  renewed  every  dayi  when  thefe 
applicatieoe  hirt  been  condnued  for  fame  time,  peel 
them  away  with  your  nails,  or  fcrape  them  with  a  fcal- 
pel,  but  with  great  caution,  to  avoid  injuring  any  of  the 
fubjaceat  tendons  of  theexten  '  r  tpurcle,  which  might 
occafion  violent  pains,  inflammation,  convulfions,  a  gan- 
grene,  and  even  death }  all  which  have  alfo  been  fre- 
quently the  confequences  of  canftica  penetcating  to  tlKde 
parts. 

CORNAGE,  an  ancieat  tenure,  die  faeice  whereof 
waa  to  blow  a  bom  when  any  invafion  of  the  Scots  was 
perceived. 

CORNEA  TtrslcA,  in  anitomy,  the  fccond  coat  of 
the  eye,  fo  cillcd  from  iti  fublbncc,  which  fCftaUcetbe 

horn  of  a  lantborn.  iice  the  article  £y  t* 
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The  cornea  Is  convex,  pellucid,  and  divifible  into  v«- 
tibus  lamellae.  It  ii  fituated  ia  the  fore-part  of  th  :  eye, 
and  (urrounded  hf  the  fclenrica.  It  hal  a  moft  exquifuc 
knfc,  to  tlic  em!  that  the  tears  upon  the  leaft  pain,  may 
be  fquQczcd  out  ot  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  waifh  off  any 
filth,  wrbkiht  by  ftickiitg  to  the  eoriiea,  night  reader  ic 
dial*  . 
'  CORNEL-Tkbi,  Ctnutt,  in  botaiiy.  6«e  the  article 
Co:n  v'js. 

COKNKLIAN,  Sarday  the  fame  wUb  camelian.  See 
Carneman. 

CORNER,  Angulusy  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  faoie  with 
angle.   See  Anqle. 

Corner.Tbbth  0/  a  Ner/ty  the  four  teeth  between 
the  middling  teeth  and  the  tumcs,  being  two  above  and 
two  below,  in  each  fide  of  the  jaw,  which  fllOOt  forth 
when  the  horfc  is  four  years  and  a  half  old. 

CORNET,  in  the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  an  in- 
flroaient  «iiich  in  the  nature  of  a  tniaipet,  which,  when 
it  onljr  founded,  the  enligns  were  to  march  alone,  with- 
out the  foldiersi  whereas,  when  the  trumpet  only  found- 
ed, the  foldiers  were  to  move  without  the  enfigns. 

CoRHBT,  in  the  military  art  of  the  moderns,  the  third 
comnuiflloa  officer  in  a  troop  of  borfe  or  diagoona. 

This  is  a  verj  honourable  pcdl ;  he  coanmands  in  the 
lieutenant':;  abfcnce;  his  principal  duty  being  to  carry 
theftandard  near  the  middle  of  the  firfl:  rank  ofthcfqua- 
dron. 

CORNICHE,  CoRNUH,  or  Cornice,  in  architec- 
ture, the  uppermoft  member  of  Ae  entablature  of  a  co- 
lumn, as  that  which  crownt  die  order.  The  cornichc  is 
the  third  gr;ind  divifion  of  the  trabeation,  commencing 
with  the  frieze,  and  ending  with  the  cimatium.  The 
corniche  is  different  in  difierent  orders,  there  being  as 
nany  kinds  of  corniches  as  there  arc  different  orders  of 
columns.  It  is  mofl  plain  in  the  Tufcan  order.  Vig- 
nola  makes  it  coniift  of  an  ovum  or  quarter-round,  an 
nflragji  or  baguette,  the  reglet  or  fillet,  the  lalmier,  and 
the  talon.    See  the  article  Tuscan  Ordbr. 

In  the  Ionic,  the  members  arc  in  mod  relpeds  the  fame 
as  in  the  Doric,  except  that  they  are  frequently  enriched 
il^ith  carvings,  and  have  always  dentils.  Set  the  article 
Ionic  Order. 

In  the  Doiic,  Vignola  makes  the  capitals  of  the  tri- 
glyphs  of  the  frieze,  with  their  bandeletters,  a  talon, 
mutules  or  dentils,  a  Ufmier  with  its  gut  Ob  underneath, 
a  talon,  fillet  cavetto,  and  reglett  See  the  article  Doric 
Order. 

The  Corinthian  corniche  is  the  richcA,  and  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  having;  both  modillions  and  dentils,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Vicruvius,  who  looks  upon  thcfe  two  or- 
naments as  inctnnpatible;  and  of  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  who 
accounts  the  dentils  as  peculiar  to  the  looiCi  See  Co- 
Ri:.  iniAN  Order,  ani  Modillion. 

In  the  Compofite  there  arc  dentils,  its  mouldings 
carved,  and  there  are  channels  under  the  loffit.  See  the 
article  Cosiposite  Ordir. 

CoRNiCHB  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  all  little  pro- 
jedures  in  mafonry  or  joinery,  even  where  there  are  no 
columns,  as  the  cortiichs  of  a  chimney,  beaufet,  &c. 

ArcJjitravi-CoRuiQHi,  that  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  architrave,  the  firiese being  rettenched. 

ihitilaud  CoRViCHB,  one  whioTe  prqedure  is  cut,  or 
interrupted  to  the  ri^tof  the  larmier:  or  reduced  into  a 
f  I  '.c-band,  with  a  cimatium. 

Cantalivtr  Corniche,  a  term  uied  by  workmen  for  a 
corniche  that  haa  cantallvcn  underoetth.  See  the  artic  I  c 
Cantaliver. 

Cm'ir/-CoRKicni,  that  which  has  a  ereatealiMient  or 
hollow  in  it,  ordinarily  lathed  and  planered  upm  com- 
pafs-fprcchets,  or  brackets. 

Aftdillien-CoRfiicHE,  one  with  modilllont  under  it. 
See  the  article  Modillion. 

Coftmcn B  ia  alfo  ufed  for  the  crownings  of  pedeftals. 
See  the  article  Pedestal. 

CoRNiCHB-RtNG  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  that  next 
from  the  muasle-rin^  backward.  See  the  artkle  Can- 
no  k. 

CORNICULARIS  pRocasstrs,  the  (ttocefs  or  knob 
of  the  fhoulder  bone,  called  thus  bccRufe  it  refemblc*  the 
figure  of  actow's  beak. 

4« 
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CORNICULARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer 
of  the  army,  appointed  to  ailift  the  miliury  tribune  in 
quality  of  lieutenant. 

CORNICULATE,  or  Cokniculateo  Flower; 
one  with  a  fliarp-pointed  appendage,  refembling,  in  fomc 
degree,  a  cock's  fpur. 

CoRKjcuLATE  Flants,  the famo  with liliquofc plants 
with  horned  pods,  or  feed-veflela. 

CORNISH,  or  CoRMiCHB,  in  architedure.  See  the 
article  CoRNicHB. 

Cornish  Chough.    See  Chough. 

Cornish  Diamond.   See  Uiamono. 

Cornish  Rino,  ihe  lame  with  wStufpl,  See  die  ar- 
ticle ASTRAOAl. 

CORNU  Ammonis,  or  Hamiionu,  in  natural  hi^ 
tcry,  a  genus  of  fofCIc  fhells,  called  fiapent-flonesi  ot 
fnake-ftones,  by  the  vulgar. 

They  are  found  of  all  fixes,  from  the  breadth  of  a 
pence,  to  more  than  two  feet  in  diatneter ;  fome  of  them 
rouiideil,  others  greatly  comprcfled,ahd  lodged  in  different 
ftrata  of  ftones  and  cl;n  s.  fome  again  arc  fmooth,  and 
others  ridged  in  different  manners,  their  ftriae  and 
ridges  being  either  fiiajgh^  irr^hvly  crooked,  or  un- 
dulated. . 

CdRNUCOPIAi  or  Horn  tfPlntjy  among  pointett^ 

&c.  is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  large  horn,  out 
of  which  ifTues  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  Upon  medals  the 
cornucopia  is  given  to  all  deities,  genii,  and  heroes,  to 
mark  the  felicity  and  abundance  ot  all  the  wealth  pro* 
cured  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  fofiner,  or  the  care  wmvM' 
lour  of  the  latter. 

CoRNUCOPiJK,  In  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  is  unlvalvular;  there  is  no  pcricarpium,  but  the 
corolla  inclofes  a  Angle  turbinated  feed,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 

CORNUS,  the  cbmcl  tree,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  four  oblong,  a- 
cute,  plane  petals ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundifli  umliiiicatcd 
drupe ;  the  feed  a  cord4ted  or  oblong  nut,  with  two 
cells. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  cooling,  drying,  and  afirin- 
gent,  ftrengthens  the  ftomacb,  ftops  all  kinds  of  fluxes 
and  loofcnefj,  and  ia  gDod  in  fisveca,  efpedally  if  attend* 
ed  with  a  diarrhcca. 

COROLLA,  among  botaniUs,  the  moft  canlpicuoai 
part  of  a  flower,  furrounding  the  omss  of  feneration^ 
and  compofed  of  one  or  more  flower-leaireB,  mott  com'- 
monly  called  petals,  to  d^rtinguifh  them  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  :  according  as  there  i«  one,  two,  or  three 
of  thcfe  petals,  the  corolla  is  faid  to  be  monopetaloas» 
dipculous,  tripetalous,  &c.  See  the  artides  l^owBR, 
Petal,  &c. 

COROLLARY  is  an  ufeful  confequence  drawn  from 
fomething  already  advanced  or  demonflrated  :  thus,  it 
being  demonftratcJ  that  a  triangle  which  has  two  equal 
Ades,  has  alfo  two  angles  equal  j  this,  corollaiy  will  fel- 
low, that  a  triilngle  sAich  hat  thiee  fides  eqiul,  has  al- 
fo its  thiree  angles  eqaal. 

COROLLlSTS,  Cartiliftay  an  appellation  given  by 
r^innxus  to  thofe  boianius  who  have  arranged  plants 
under  diOin£l  clafTes,  according  to  the  different. form  of 
their  corolt;r  or  flowers  \  fuch  u  theodebrated  Toume- 
fort  and  Rivinus.  SeefioTANY. 

CbROLLULA.  a  tenn  ufed  by  botanifts,  to  exprefs 
little  partial  flowcrs,  which  tOg^ther  make  up  the  com* 

pdund  ones. 

Thefe  corollulx  are  of  two  kinds,  the  tubulated  and 
ligulated  i  the  formtf  whereof  axe  always  furnifbed 
with  a  campanulated  limb,  divided  into  four  Or  five  feg- 

mcnts  ;  and  the  latter  have  only  a  fiat  linear  limb,  ter- 
minated hy  a  fmgle  point,  or  by  a  broader  extremity,  di- 
vided into  three  or  five  fegments.  SeeFtowER. 

CORONA,  Crown,  or  Crowning,  in  arckitcc* 
ture.  See  Crowning. 

Corona,  among  anatoniifl-,  denotes  that  edgje  of  the 
glaiis  pfius  where  the  pieputium  begins. 

CuKONA,  amon^botanifts,  expreffiaafty  thing grow» 

ingon  the  head  of  a  feed.  ^ 

Thefe  corons  are  of  various  kinds  i  fometimet  fimple, 
confiding  only  of  a  dentated  membrane  ;  ffimciimcs  pap- 
pofe,  conliiling  of  downy  matter ;  which  in  lome  cafes 

^  H  ia 
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is  immedialdy  affixed  to  the  ie<rd  ;  in  ethen  It  hat  a  pe- 
dicle growing  from  it  ;  .\iu]  it  R'nictimc;  is  compofed  of 
finiple  fiUmcnts,  and  lomctimes  i<>  ramofe.  Hciice,  in 
the  defcription  of  the  feeds  of  plants,  they  are  frcqucmly 
laid  to  be  oroirned  or  winm  with  down  }  the  ufe  of 
thi»  part  being  evidently  to  Icatter  and  diTperfe  the  feeds, 
when  ripe. 

Coron  a  Bore Atls,  the  northern  crown,  or  garland, 
in  alirciuniv,  h  conittiUtion  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
whofe  liars  in  Ptoicmy|a  cata]o|iie  are  eight}  in  Tjcbo** 
as  many,  and  in  Mr.Flamfteflira  tweoty'one. 

COi^ONAI',  CnenaHs,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  future 
of  the  llculi.    Sec  the  articles  SuTuaE  and  Skull. 

This  future  reaLlu-^  iranfverfcly  from  the  one  temple 
to  the  other,  and  joins  the  oa  fnuitia  with  the  o&  pa- 
rietalia. 

CORONAT.E  OS.  in  uoMOft  (be  bme  witbtbe 

OS  frontis.    See  Fao-STiJ. 

CORONARY  Vessels,  y-'/a  Ctronarin,  in  anato- 
my, certain  vtSAt  which  furoiu  the  fubihmce  of  the 
bcavt  with  blood* 

Coronary  Arteries,  are  two  arteries  fprin^ogout 
of  the  aorta,  before  it  Ica^xs  th<:  pericardium. 

Coronary  Vf.in,  a  vein  diftuicd  over  the  exterior 
iarface  of  the  heart.  It  is  formed  of  feveral  branches  a- 
rifinf  froat  all  pans  of  die  vifcuSt  and  terminates  in  the 
vena  cava,  whither  it  conveys  the  fCOiaini  of  the  hlood 
brought  by  the  coronary  arteries. 

Stomaih'u- Cov.y^>ri SHY ,  a  vein  infertcd  Info  the  trunk 
of  the  iplcnic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  mcfcn- 
tcric,  forms  the  vena  poRi.  See  the  ankle  Porta. 

CORONE,  in  anatomy,  the  anterior  apoftfayfia  of 
the  lower         See  Jaw. 

CORONER,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  kinr^Jom,  f<> 
called ,  bec^itU'e  he  is  wholly  employed  for  the  king  and 
CTOwr.  , 

The  office  of  coroners  elpectally  oeoevna  the  pleas  of 
the  crown  i  and  they  are  confervaton  of  the  peace  in 
the  co'jMty  whi-rc  defied,  bcin;,^  ufiuily  two  for  each 
county.  1  heir  authority  is  judicial  and  minifterial  : 
judicial,  where  a  perfon  comes  to  a  violent  death  \  to 
tike  and  enter  appeals  of  murder,  pfonounce  iudgment 
on  oatlawrica,  fte.  and  to  enquire  info  the  lands,  good?:, 
and  cfcapc  of  murdcrrrs,  trc.iUirc-trove,  wreck  of  the 
fva,  deodands,  &c.  The  minillcrial  povirer  is,  when 
coroners  execute  the  icing's  writs,  on  exception  talccn  to 
the  IherifF,  as  being:  party  in  a  fuit,  of  kin  to  either  of 
the  parties,  or  on  Ble  defindt  of  the  IheiiiF,  &c.  The 
authority  of  the  coroner  docs  not  terminate  on  the  dc- 
mifc  uf  tlic  king,  i  hat  of  judges,  lite,  does,  who  aS 
by  the  king's  commiffion.  On  default  of  (heriffs,  coro- 
ners are  to  impannel  juries,  and  to  return  iffues  oo  ju- 
ries not  appearmg,  &c. 

CORONET.    See  the  article  Crown. 

Ci^ip.  ONET,  cir  Cronkt  nf  a  hwrfty  the  lowefl  part  of 
K  the  potV  rn,  whi.  h  luns  round  the  cofTin,  Mi  l  is  lifftin- 
guifhed  by  the  hair  joining  and  covering  the  upper  part 
of  the  hoof. 

CORPORA  CAviKMotA,  in aiMloniy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Caverkose. 

c\  r^.poRA  (Jtiv ARIA,  two  protuberances  of  theaae- 
dulla  oblongata.    Sec  the  article  Brain. 

CokPORA  Pyramioalia,  two  i)iutubcrances  of  the 
under  part  of  the  cerebellum,  fo  called  from  their  rcfem- 
blance  of  a  pyramid. 

CoRi'un  A  Striata,  two  protuberances  in  the  late- 
ral ventricles  in  the  brain.    See  the  article  Brain 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  «  ferjeant,  in 
a  companv  of  foot,  who  has  char^  over  one  of  the  di- 
vifions,  places  and  relieves  centinelt,  and  keeps  good 
orderin  thecr*rp5  dc  p-mle  :  he  alfo  receives  the  word  from 
the  inferior  rounds,  which  pafi'es  by  his  corps  dc  garde  . 
there  are  generally  three  corporals  in  each  company. 

CoRPOKAl.,  C»rpmrak»  in  the  Chriftian  church,  a 
name  for  the  linen  cloth  thrown  over  the  cooiecnted 
cli  inefits  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic,  or  incorporate, 
fe  called,  becaufe  the  perfonsor  members  ;irL-  jo  ncd  into 
one  body,  and  are  qualified  to  take  and  grant,  &c. 

CorpanatioiiJ  may  be  eflabllflied  three  different  ways, 
fii,  by  pitlcriptioii,  letten  patent,  or  aft  of  parha. 
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ment ;  but  are  moft  commonly  eftabliOiciJ  b 
charter.  '  ?»«et|| 

CORPOREAL,  thole  qualities  whiclj 
bodv. 

CORPS  OB  QAROt,  a  poft  in  an  army  foni«iH- 
under  coven,  fonctimet  in  the  open  air,  to  reeeJ 
number  of  foldieri,  who  are  relieved  from  time  to  tiL* 
and  are  to  watch  in  their  turns,  for  the  fcciuitv«f  cl!l 
more  confiderable  poft.  "  ^* 

Corps  de  garde  ia  fiequcndy  sled  ibr  tbean^ 
watch  in  this  poft. 

Corps  ob  Batailli,  the  main  body  of  m  arnv 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.   See  the  articles  Ar«ts^ 
Guard. 

Corps,  in  archiiefikHN,  •  term  lo  fignify  tny  ran 
that  projeas  or  advances  beyond  the  iukedae& 
wall,  fenring  aa  a  gpwind  Ibr  Jbme daeontigo,  «t||^ 

CORPULENCY,  in  medictnev  Aeine  ef  awfta 
too  much  loaded  with  fleAi  or  fat. 

CORPUS  CALLOSUM,  a  meduBaiy  pan  of 
brain,  which  covers  the  whole  lateral  vaMrid«, 

the  article  Brain. 

CoR  i  i.  ,  (  .VERNOSUM,  a  cavernous  fubftance  fiaw 
rounduig  the  vagina,  which  fwells  in  thetioKafcs. 
ition. 

CORPI^S  PAMPlNfPORMir,  a  body  formed  a  !itt'e  j. 
bove  the  tefticles,  by  the  diviiion  and  reuwoa  id  the 
fpcrniatic  veins. 

Corpus  is  nlfo  ufed  in  matters  of  litcratnie,  Jigt  feie. 
ral  works  of  the  fame  natare,  coHeded  (qgtibcr  n  dc 
form  of  a  fyAom  of  any  art  or  fcience. 

Corpus  Crristi,  a  firftival  of  the  church,  kept  on 
the  next  Thurfday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  inftituted  in 
honour  of  the  eucharift  ;  to  which  alfo  one  of  tiKcal- 
leges  in  Oxford  is  dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE,  in  phyfiea,  a  minute  psrttcle,  a 
phyfical  atom,  being  fuch  as  compofe  a  natural  bodjr 
Hy  this  word  ij  not  incant  the  elcmentsry  pirtjcltj, 
nor  the  hypoftatscal  principles  of  chemifts^  but  faci 
particles,  whether  of  a  fimple  or  compound  nitun, 
whofe  parts  will  not  be  diffiilved  nor  diffipated  by  ordi- 
nary degrees  of  heat.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  the  fecod 
I  i'  k  o\  his  Optics,  fhewi  a  w.iy  ofguciEng,  wi:h  j^mt 
accuraqr,  at  the  fize  of  the  component  corpufclu  oi  bo- 
dies.   See  Colour. 

CORPUSCULAR  Philosophy,  that  way  of  phUo. 
fophifing  which  endeavours  to  expbin  things,  and  Ms* 
cocnt  for  the  pharnomena  of  na:. ire  by  the  mofion,  fi- 
gure, jcli,  pofition,  He.  of  the  corpufclcs,  or  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  mttM*.  SflB  dkC  afticle  ATOHKJti 
Philosophy. 

This  philofophy  is  fo  very  ancient,  that,  bort  beAie 
Epicurus  and  D  mnr.  iru  "and  even  before  I  ru  rp-^ 
taught  in  Grerc: ,  thcje  was  a  Phoenician  philuiw^acr, 
who  cxplaint  1  /i.-;rural  phienomena  by  the  mwions  u>il 
aifcciions  of  the  minute  oorpufcles  of  matter,  as  mj  old 
writers  inform  us  :  and,  tberefore,  it  IhonM  isikr  lie 
called  Phoenician  philofophy,  than  Epicurcin. 

Mr.  Boyle  fums  up  the  chief  principles  of  ttiesoipuf- 
cular  hypothefis,  which  r.cvv  flourifhcs  uadcrthtW' 
cbaiiical  philofophy,  m  cbefe  particulars : 

I.  They  fnppiofe  that  there  m  bttt  one  catholic  oroai- 
verftl  mmer,  which  is  sn  extended,  impenetrable,  id 
divifible  lubftance,  common  to  all  bodies,  and  capablcof 
all  forms.  2.  That  I'l  s  maticr,  in  order  to  form  tbt 
vaft  variety  of  natural  bodies,  mult  have  motion  in  fofl* 
or  all  its  affljgnablc  parts  i  and  that  this  motion  vas 
given  Co  matter  bv  God  the  creator  of  all  tbinss,  sod 
has  all  manner  of  aireftions  and  tendencies.  3.  Matter 
muft  a!n>  be  actually  divided  into  parts,  and  fa^fi  <^ 
thefe  primitive  particles,  fragments,  or  aiorrs  ol  nijt- 
tcr,  muft  have  its  proper  magnitude  or  fizc,  ai  alio 
peculiar  figure  or  fliape.  4..  They  fumofe  aiio  Uot 
thefe  diSerendy  Seed  and  ftaped  panmet  eiiyhno* 
di^crent  orders  and  pofiiions  wheicof  gieat varieq^lB^ 
arifc  in  the  comiiofition  of  bodies. 

CORRECTION,  in  printing,  implies  the  pointing 
out,  or  difcovering  the  fanltt  of  a  printed  (heet,  in  vsiti 
to  their  being  amended  by  tlie  ceoipaliiar  bcAie  it  it 
primed  off.  See  PuNTiiro. 

Tbe 
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The  camBiom  wn  placed  on  dK  Mai-gin  of  Cvety 

page,  right  againft  the  !inc  wherein  the  faults  arc  found  ; 
and  there  are  difFcrcm  charaiSers  ufcd  lo  cxprcfs  different 
corre^ions :  thus  ^  is  put  for  dtl/,  to  intimate  that 
ibnetkiog,  aa  a  point,  letter*  word,  dallied  in  that 
ISatt  is  to  be  taken  out.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  inferted, 
the  place  is  to  be  narked  thus  a  ,  and  the  thing  to  be  in- 
ferteid  added  in  the  margin.  When  there  arc  two  or 
more  corrctt; oil i  in  the  fame  line,  then  they  arc  all  fcpa- 
fated  in  the  margin  by  little  bars  thus  |.  If  a  fpace  be 
oninad,  jta  place  ienaarkcd  with  a  caret,  and  the  mar- 
gin thus  ^  When  a  letter  is  inverted,  it  is  exprelTed  in 
oie  margin  thus 0*  When  any  thing  is  to  be  tranlpofed.  it 
kdinAed  dutt,  Smnmidbmy  ftarunuT  f^ih/J  gtummtm^ 

ejcciimg  iniiy,  for  ExiTa^rdinarj  aliainrtunts  jcarct  evtr  fail 
tf  txcttingtmjy.,  and  in  the  margin  is  added  tr.  If  Italic  cha- 
raaers  are  to  be  changed  forRoman,  or  vict  vrrfa,  a  line  is 
4(«wntbiw-~iM>4er  ue  letters, and  rm.aiiiM.  iawriiten 
in  the  margin.  If  afp8ce,oranmorn  quadrat,  ftidc  up, 
and  print  black,  it  is  marked  in  the  margin  with  a  dafh, 
thus  |.  If  a  word,  fcntcncc,  or  paragraph  is  entirely 
omitted,  the  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the 
aaacgifi  it  put  the  ^fif<)rd  nu.  If  the  letters  of  a  word 
ftahd  too  fkr  airnnder,  a  line  is  drawn  under  them,  and 
in  the  margin  is  put  a  crooked  line  or  hook,  thusu. 
There  arc  many  other  marks  ufed  in  corrcdinn,  as  ^ 
for  fupcrior,  cap.  for  capital,  /.  f.  for  lowcr-cafc,  ii'c. 

Correction,  in  the  inaaege,  iignifies  aids  given 
vitb  fcvcrity. 

Correction,  in  phannacf,  the  adding  fome  ingredi> 
ent  to  a  compofition,  in  order  to  chede  or  moderate  the 

violence  of  the  operation . 

Correction,  in  rhetoric.  See  Epanortho- 
sis. 

CORRECTOR,  in  general,  denota  i^ctiiiag  t)iac 
mends  the  faults  or  bad  qualities  of  others. 

Corrector  ef  tht  Staple,  a  cleric  belonging  to  the 
ftaple,  whole  bufiaefs  is  to  write  down  and  record  the 
banjos  that  aiierchants  mdoe  diere. 

CoftUCTOH,  in  medidne  and  phannacf^  an  iogndi- 
cnt  in  a  oompofirion,  which  guaida  ^ainif  or  abaiea  the 
force  of  another. 

Thus  the  lixivial  falts  prevent  the  grievous  veliicau'ons 
<# leCnous  purges,  by  dividing  their  particles,  and  prc- 
ventins  their  adbeiiooa  to  the  internal  membraoes, 
wherei^  fometimes  tbejr  occafion  intolerable  gripinn : 
and  thus  fpiccs  and  carmmativc  feeds  alfo  aflift  in  the  ealier 
operation  of  lomc  cathartics,  by  diflipating  colleiftions  of 
wind.  In  the  making  a  medicine,  fucli  a  thing  is  alio 
called  a  correAor,  as  deftroys  or  diminiflics  a  quality  in 
It)  that  could  not  otherwife  be  difpenfcd  with  :  thus  tur- 
pentine may  be  called  the  corre&or  of  quickfilver,  by  de- 
ftroying  its  fluxity,  and  making  it  thereby  capable  of  mix- 
ture ;  and  thus  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  breaks  off  the 
points  of  fome  acids,  fo  as  to  make  them  become  fiafc  and 
good  remedies  which  before  were  defirudive. 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another  in 
a  certain  relation.  Tbus,  fa^dier  and  ion  are  oorrelativcs. 
Light  and  darknps6»  motiM  taA  n&t  are  eondative  and 
opw>rue  terms. 

CORROSION,  in  a  general  lenfe,  the  adion  oft 
^mrittgwmtj,  bjr  dcgitees,  the  continuity  of  the  para  of 

Acids  corrode  mod  natural  bodies. 

Corrosion,  in  chemiftry,  an  .a^ion  performed  on 
tedies,  bv  means  of  proper  menllruums,  that  produce 
imr  combinatiooat  and  a  change  of  their  form,  wi|hQUt 
tfonverting  then  to  llniditf.    See  the  artide  Men- 

tTRUUM. 

The  Cu)Ae€t  of  this  operation,  as  it  is  ufed  in  pharmacy, 
is  principanj  metals  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  per. 
lipnned  is  commonly  of  two  Jcinds :  the  iirft  and  mod 
fimplp  is,  when  the  body  to  be  corroded  it  put  into  a  fluid 
moafiruum,  and  either  taken  out  inftantly,and  out  into  a 
Hioift  place,  as  in  the  method  generally  prafiifed  in  mak- 
ing acerufs}  or  continued  therein  till  the  whole  of  the 
matter  be  corroded,  as  in  the  preparation  of  tuibith  mi- 
neral from  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  mercury.  This  may  pro- 
perly be  C3\\fd  corrofion  by  immerlion.  The  other,  crJilled 
in  domelUc  chemiftry,  cemenution,  u  performed  by  cx- 


|>ofing  the  body  to  be  corroded,  to  the  a«ftion  of  a  taMitf 
or  fteam*  expdM  byheat,  from  what  is  ufcd  as  Cheinni< 
Itruum,  as  in  the  procefs  given  by  the  Edinbuigh  DV* 

penfatory  for  the  making  cerufi. 

There  are,  neverthclcTs,  other  methods  hy  which  corro- 
fion* are,  in  moft  inftances,  made  }  as  in  the  rubigo  cha- 
lybis,  of  the  London  Difpenfatory,  where  rprtnkling  of 
rubbing  of  the  body  over  with  a  menftruam  are  ort^red 
in  the  place  of  dipping,  which  the  form  of  ftcci- filings 
made  inconvenient  ;  and  fome  others,  which  from  the  par- 
ticular textuie  of  the  matter  become  nectfTary  ;  thus  in 
the  corrofion  of  mercury  by  fulphur,  in  the  preparation 
of  aethiops  mineral,  trituration,  or  fometimes  fufion,  is 
employed  :  and  in  the  chalybis  cum  fulphure  prep,  the 
heated  fteel  is  only  touched  with  the  fulphur. 

CORROSIVES,  in  furgery,  arc  medicines  which 
corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  arc  applied  toj 
fuch  arc  burnt-aliioi^  white  precipiute  of  mercury,  white 
vitriol,  red  precipitate  qf  metoiry,  butter  of  aJitimofiv* 
lapis  infernalis,  &c. 

CORRUGATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  which  a- 
rifes  fleihy  from  the  procefs  of  the  os  frontis,  next  the 
inner  or  great  angle  of  the  orbit,  above  the  joining  of 
the  OS  oafi  and  the  fuperior  procefs  of  the  oe  manlRarB 
with  this  bone  :  from  thence  it  runs  obliquely  outwards 
and  upwards,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fleihy  part  of  the 
occipito-frontalis,  fome  of  its  fibrillar  pafling  through 
into  the  ikin,  a  little  higher  than  the  middle  region  of 
the  eye-btbws. 

.  Its  ufe  ja  tofoiooth  the  Ikin  of  the  forehead,  by  pull- 
ing it'doWn  after  the  adion  of  the  occipito-frontalis  j 
and  when  it  ails  mofl  forcibly,  it  ferves  to  wrinkle  the 
(kin  of  the  front  between  the  fupercilia,  as  it  happens 
when  we  frown,  or  knit  the  brows. 

CQRRUFTICOf*^  in  chureh  biftory,  a  fea  of 
fieretics,  fb  called  ftphn  their  maintaining  that  the  body 
of  Chr'il  was  corruptible,  that  the  fathers  had  owned  it, 
and  that  to  deny  it  was  to  deny  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's 
paffion. 

CORRUPTION,  the  deftruaion,  extinaion,  or,  at 
Icaft,  ceflation  for  a  time,  of  the  proper  mode  of  exif- 
tence  of  any  natural  body.    See  Putrefagtiok. 

Whenever  any  body  lofcs  all  or  any  of  tbofe  acci- 
dents, which  are  efTentiall^  nccciTarv  to  the  conflituting 
of  fuch  a  particular  kind,  it  is  then  faid  (o  be  corrupted 
or  deftroyed,  and  lofes  its  former  denomination  :  but 
nothing  can  be  deftroyed  of  its  fubftance,  or  materiality  j 
for  as  in  generation,  nothing  of  matter  is  produced  chat 
did  not  before  cxift,  fo  in  corruption,  nothing  more  is 
loft  bcfides  that  particular  modification  whiui  wai  its 
form,  and  conftitutcd  it  of  fuch  a  fpecies. 

Dr.  Drake  accounts  for  the  corruption  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  thus:  the  principle  of  corruption  is, 
perhaps,  the  fame  which  in  a  flate  of  circulatjon  is  the 
principle  of  life,  viz.  the  air,  which  is  found  mixed  in 
confiderablequamtitieswith  all  forts  of  fluids,  as  neceflary 
to  veg^ble  a*  lo  apimal  life.  Now  this  air  has  two 
motions,  viz.  an  exjMhfive  one,  from  its  natural  elaftirity, 
by  means  whereof  it  communicates  that  inteftine  motion 
which  all  juices  have,  and  bv  which  the  containing  parts 
are  gradually  extended,  ana  growj  and  a  circuwy  or 
progrcfive  mocioi),  which  is  not  effimtial  to  it,  but  is  oc- 
canoned  by  the  renftanoe  of  the  Ibtid  parts  of  thofe  bodies, 
which  obliges  it  to  take  that  courfc  that  is  moft  free  and 
open,  which  is  through  the  veflcls  of  animals  and  plants. 
Now  this  courfe  being  ftopt,  the  expanfive  motion  ftill 
ronains,  and  continv^  to  aft  till,  by.  degrees,  it  has  fo 
far  overcome  the  including  bodies,  as  to  bring  itfdf  to  an 
equal  degree  of  cxpanflnn  with  the  external  air,  which  it 
cannot  do  without  dtitroymg  the  texture  and  continuity^ 
or  fpeclfic  degree  of  cohefion,  of  tholb  fblidSy  which  ia 
what  we  call  a  ftate.of  corruption. 

The  cxpulfive  or  deflru^ve  quality  of  the  air  In  bo- 
dies may  be  promoted  two  ways,  and  therefore  corrup- 
tion accelerated  by  as  many  ways,  viz.  either  by  weaken- 
ing the  tone  or  cohefiuii  at  the  including  parts,  and  fo 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  air,  as  is  the  cafe  when  fruit 
is  bniiftd*  which  is  found  to  corrupt  fooner  than  in  any 
other  part :  or  by  intending  the  expanfive  force  of  the 
air  itfelf  by  beat,  or  fome  ether  so-operating  circum- 
^  ftancef 
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Xnc^,  and  fo  helping  it  to  ovctoomB  the  itfiftuntf  tbe 

fboncr. 

CoRRvnios  cf  BItiii,  inlaw,  an  infefKoft accruing 
to  a  man's  il  itc,  uiu  d  of  felony  anJ  treafon,  and  to 
his  iflue  i  for  aj  he  lofcj  all  to  the  prince,  &c.  his  ifluc 
caanot  be  heirs  to  him,  or  to  any  other  aoccAor  by 
him .  and  if  be  wciv  ikoble,  bit  hetn  v«  rendered  Ig- 
noble. 

CORSA,  in  ifdiifeftiiic,  die  ftme  irfth  pbt-bend. 

See  Plat-ban0. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate,  or  pcrfon  who  fcour*  the  fea  for 
plunder,  with  an  anncd  vcflelt  without  comoiiffion  from 
any  prince  or  power.  A  coriair  difw  from  a  prhrateer, 
in  that  the  latter  aifls  under  a  commiili'Mi,  ?.rni  only  at- 
Ucks  the  vefleis  of  thofe  at  war  with  the  Itatc  whence  he 
had  his  commiffion. 

COKSEL&T,  a  little  cutraft  i  or,  according  to  otbcra, 
•n  atmour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the  «bo1e  body,  an- 
ciently  worn  by  the  pilce-mcn,  ufually  placed  in  the  front 
and  flanks  of  the  battle,  for  tlw  better  rcfifting  the 
tnenjr'aafliMdti,  and  g^aadhig  dK  iialdieia  placed  behbid 


CORSEPRESENT,  in  oar  old  wrrten,  die  (ame  with 

ttiortuarv.    See  M  i^T'  -  \ry. 

CORSICA,  an  illanci  lit  ihc  AlcdiiciTiticun,  between 
8*  and  10"  eaft  long,  and  between  41"  and  43"  north  la- 
Cittide,  about  one  hundred  miles  fouth  of  Genoa,  and 
firftjeft  to  diat  republic }  though  the  natives  bave  for 
Attny  years  difputed  their  right*  and  «e  flill  in  arnw 
again  11  them. 

CORSNF.D  Bread,  a  certain  fuperftitioiis  trial  made 
nfc  of  among  our  Saxon  anceifors,  by  taking  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  eating  it,  with  folemn  oaths  and  execrations, 
fh:it  it  might  prove  poifon,  or  their  laft  model,  if  what 
they  afl'erted  or  denied  was  not  true. 

The  bread  was  firft  accurfed  by  the  prieff,  and  then  of- 
fered the  fufpc^d  crimioal,  to  be  fwallowed  by  war  of 
pargatieo,  it  being  beiievedfduc  HinMUchoalcmm  jfhe 
was  not  innocent. 

CORSOIDES,  a  kind  of  greyift  white  agst,. found  in 
Germany.    Sec  Ac, at. 

COR  r£X,  bark,  in  botanv ;  fee  Bark. 

Cortex  PeruvimMt.  See  QutNqjnwA. 

Cortex  ff'Uurmta,  See  Winter  an  us  CirUx. 

CORTICAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  Iboiething 
CotUiftiog  of,  or  refembling  bark.  Thus  t)te  cortical  part 
of  the  brain  is  that  which  tnvefts  the  internal  or  nie- 
dullary  part,  like  the  batk  Of  ftttee.    Sec  Brain. 

CORTUSA.  in  botaoj,  n  g^ua  of  planu,  the  ffomr 
«f  which  eoofitls  of  one  rotated  petal ;  the  fruit  ia  an 

oi'ato-olilong  acumin:.:  1  r.  pfule,  furrowed  longitudi- 
nally  on  each  fjdc,  with  two  valves  having  their  fiacs  in- 
voluted, and  one  celt  containing  numerous  oblong,  ob- 
tufis,  finall  feeds.  The  leaves,  lays  Dale,  promote  ex- 
peAoration. 

CORUSCATION,  a  glittering,  nr  p}r■.^T:^,  nf  ]i--ht 
ilTuing  from  any  thin^.  It  is  principally  uicd  to  lignity 
a  fla(b  of  lightning  carting  fiom  mt  doodi,  during  a 
ftorro  of  thtmder. 

CORVUS,  the  raven,  in  ornithologv,  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  of  the  prcx,  the  diftinguiming  charader  of 
which  is,  that  the  beak  is  of  a  coavex  and  cultrated  figure, 
the  mandiblea  nearly  cqnd»  aad  dM  baft  beftt  with 
hairs. 

CoRVt;9  jffiutMit.    Sec  COXHOXAMT. 

CoRVLs,  the  raven,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellatien  of 
the  fouiiic  rn  hemifphcrc,  confiAIitgoif  fevcnfiart,  accord- 
ing to  the  caialngues  of  Ptolemy  nd  Tjcbo  }  but  of  ten, 
by  the  Britannic  catalogue. 

CoRvus,  in  Roman  antiquitv,  a  military  tnginccfaiefly 
ufcd  in  boardingthe  enemy's  mips. 

CORY B ANTES,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  the  goddeft 
Cybele,  who,  infpired  with  a  facred  fary,  danced  up  and 
down,  (jiilng  their  heads,  and  beating  on  cymbals,  or 
hnetcn  dums.  They  inhabited  Mount  Ida,  in  the  ifland 
«r Crete,  where  dwy  nourilbcd  the  in^  Jupiter. 

CORYLUS,  thehazle,  in  botany}  feeHA<i.x. 

COR'iMBYFEROUS  Plants^  in  boUny,  arc  fuch  as 
bave  a  compoun<i  difcous  flower,  but  their  feeds  dcllitute 
•f  down.  They  bear  dieir  Jbweta  ifl  ebifter^aodO?read- 
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ing  neaadi  in  dw  form  of  an  nmbnlla.  Of  this  k  ii,  '  ire 

'^»'0>  caroom.;;, 
CORtMBUS,  among  botanilb,  clufter»  trf 
as  thofc  of  ivy,  &C.    It  is  alfo  ufcd  by  the  mod<,n  boo' 
mils,  to  hgoity  a  conpound  difcous  flower,  which 
not  flv  awa^  in  down.  * 
CO-SECANT,  in  geometry,  is  the  fccant  of  tht 


plcment  of  any  given  arch  lO  ninety  degrees. 

CO-SINE,  in  trigonometry,  is  the  fineoftbtcsaw 
plement  of  anv  given  arch  to  ninety  detract.  * 

COSMETIC,  in  medicine,  imjaieaapiei«tioi,fcr 
foftemng  and  whiteoina  the  Ikin. 

COSMICAL,  in  altrDnomy,  ie  one  of  tn«  poct  al 
rlfings  or  fettingf  -f  r.  !ij  ;  which  is  faid  to  rifc^mi. 
cally,  when  it  nics  with  the  fun,  or  with  thatpointtf 
tht  ecliptic,  in  which  the  fan  is  at  that  timet  nidtfe 
cofmical  fcttmg  of  a  ilar,  ia  when  it  ftts  it  fia  iL 
fing. 

COSMOGRAPFIY,  3  defcription  of  the  fevenlpata 
of  the  vtftbk  worlJ  ,  and  confilh  of  two  paru,  afbao*. 
my  and  geography. 

The  word  is  Greek,  xM^9>p«fM^  and  ConpoaaM 
of  xttru^,  tbe  world,  and  >.F<tMt,  to  delbihe. 

CdSMOPOLI'IT,  a  c'ltiaia  of  At  wM,  er«ie 
who  has  no  fixed  refidence. 

COSSE,  or  Coasic,  1  woitf  ufed,  by  old  wriien,  iir 

algebra. 

COSSET,  among  farmers,  impliee  a  colt,  calf,  limb 
toe,  bcought  up  by  band,  without  th  -  d  r-.  * 

COSTAL,  an  epithet  applied  b)  .ii..iiam!iUtofc»enI 
parts  bclonf^ing  to  the  fides. 

COST]  VtNliSS,  among  phyficiazu,  apretOBMBrai 
detention  of  tbeliecea,  with  an  nnufoal  diyaeftaadbidi 
neft  thereof. 

The  moft  cfleduaT method  of  removing  obftru^ocs  of 
tbrs  kind,  are  gentle  purgatives  ;  fuch  as  the  purjiog 
falls,  manna,  lenitive  cle^uarv',  and  emollicat  cir* 
fters.  ' 

COSTBiAKY,  the  Englifli  name  ibr  a  facdngr 

unfy.   See  Taw ACrt-ow. 

COSTS,  fn  law,  imply  the  expcnccs  of  a  fuknta* 
m-cd  by  the  plaintiff  together  with  damages. 

COSTUME,  a  rule  or  preoepC  in  painting,  by  wliicb 
the  artift  is  enjoined  to  make  Cirery  perfon  and  thm 
fuftain  its  proper  chaniAer,  and  not  only  obferve  die 
(lory,  but  the  circumflanccs,  the  fcene  of  aciion,  the 
country  or  phce,  and  uke  care  that  the  habits,  atou, 
manntn,  yropHtioni,  and  the  lilce,  euOly  cea». 
fpond. 

COSTUS,  in  the  materia  mcdica,  a  root  bronghr 
from  the  Eaft-Indics,  about  the  fuc  of  the  finjrr.  of  1 
pale  greyifh,  or  whitilh  coltour  on  the  outfidc  vcl- 
low  w  t;im.  An  Arabian,  a  bitter,  and  a  fwe«  criifui, 
were  formerly  dlftingui/hed  in  the  Ibcm  ;  but  whether 
they  were,  as  fome  lufpea,  the  rooti  or  difleiCDt  plant!, 
or,  as  others,  of  one  and  the  fame  plant  in  diferait 
dates,  docs  not  fjlly  apj>car.  At  prefcHt,  ho9Via,ooe 
fort  only  ij  met  with,  and  that  but  fcldom. 

Coilus  has  been  recommended  aa  a  ftomadiiCiBteiiBe» 
diaphoretic,  and  dUortie.  The  editor  of  dieWirteat- 

burg  Pharmacopoeia  obferves,  that  It  imp'ejnitcs  the 
urine  like  the  turpentines,  with  .1  violrt  \a;t.l;  iaiccd 
the  fmdl  of  the  root  itfcit  approaches  to  that  of  vioUa^ 
or  Florentine  orris  :  its  lafle  is  warm  and  bitteh^  B* 
both  the  fmell  and  tafte  are  confined  chiefly  to  the biMc 
cortical  part,  the  internal-  toi^b  woody  matter  hniag 
ver^  little  of  either. 

CO-TANGENT,  in  gcomctr)',  i?  the  t  m^ntof  die 
complement  of  the  given  arch  to  ninety  degrees. 

COTESIAN  Thtrm,  in  geometry,  an  appeSIatioa 
uftd  for  an  elegant  property  of  a  circle dilcoveied  byHb. 
Cotei.   The  theorem  ff : 

If  on  the  diameter  A  B  (n!.itc  XLIV.  fy.  tl.)  from 
any  po»nt  C,  in  the  circle  AC  B,  whofe  center  is  0,  d>e 
perpendicular  Ci  be  let  fall,  and  the  arch  A  C  bediviieo 
into  any  number  m,  of  ecjualparta,  ai  Att^m^tccmt 
if  the  whole  periphery  be  alfo  divided  into  the  funenwH 
bcr  of  equal  parts,  beginning  at  the  point  j,  .-sl-M.', 
ca,  &c.  and  from  any  point  P,  in  the  diameter  A  B,  or 
A  B  produced,  itnea  bang  dlmwa  to  tbe  poicii  t,i,  i, 
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(hen  v>\\\  Pfl'xPi'xPf*xPrfN  &c.  the  continual  rro- 
duS  of  the  fquarcs  of  all  thofc  lines  will  be  equal  to 
AO^-  +  AO— 'xaOixOP- +PO»-. 

Demon.  ?ut  AO=i.  ?0 -x.  A?'  ='^\,  Oi 
—  I,  im  —  rty  and  the  fquarc  of  any  one  of  the  chords 
Atf.V*,  Af,  Ad,  &C.  equal  to  z :  then  by  plane  tn- 

gonomctry  we  have  AC*=z"— +'«x  —  * 

_„X— X  —  z-'^  &c.  =  2  +  2*  i  let  z  ftand  for 

the  fquare  of  which  of  thofe  chords  you  will  :  where- 
fore, the  roots  of  this  equation  being  the  fquares  of  the 
chords  Aa,  Ai,  Ac,  &c.  they  muft  be  all  pofitive,  their 

fum  =».  the  fum  of  their  products  =nx^,  of  their 
folids  « common  algebra.    Now  if 
,e  be  made  perpendicular  to  AB,  we  lhall  have  A  P*  + 
A,»  +  APx2Ai  =  P**  =  AP*+ A/-  +  AP  xAL  = 


po 

AP*  + Ab>^^' 


xPi' 


which  in  fpccies  is  P<*  =  -j  +  *X 

a71*  :  And  by  parity  of  rcafoning,  P  *  *  =  v  +  *  X  A  i% 
Pf*=t;  +  xxPfS  &c.  therefore  the  continual  product  ot 
w  +  xxAd-intot^  +  xxAt"  intov  +  JfXAf%  &c,  is  equal 
to  P  <J*  X  P  X  P  i*,  &c.  But  in  the  former  of  thefe  pro- 
duas,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  fc%eral  favors  arc  ac- 
tually drawn  into  one  another,  the  coefficient  of  the  hrlt 
term  or  highett  power  of  v  will  be  i  ;  of  the  next  infc- 
rior  power,  the  fum  of  all  the  abovefaid  roots  A  a  ,  A  *  , 
&c  into  X,  of  the  next  following,  the  fum  of  all  their 
produfts  into  x\  he.  and  therefore,  the  fum  of  thofe 

roots  being  already  found  =  »,  their  produds  x^, 
&c.  wc  have  V-  +  WATxy— '  +  «  X  iT-"  +  «  x 

-Jif  xlp  v^-  J  +  »  X  X ^^'^  X  X*  -  -  - 
^:frb  X  =  P  fl*  X  Pi'  X  Pf%  &c.  Or,  by  fubftituting 
forr,  its  equal  iwjf  it  will  be  T^Ti*  +  « *  X  xu^x 
^  J IZLV  X  T^""""  -  -  -  +  ^TT*  X  =  P-a 
xP<%  he.  (becaufe  2m  =  »)  This  expanded  is 
,  _„x  +  «x  — if^—x  — X— A&c 

^  +  „x-»  X  ^x*'  + «.  X      X  &c 

"-J  ■ 

*  *  +BX-7-*   , 

*  *         *     +«x— x-Y'',&c 

,  +      2  +  *  X 

Which  contrafled,  by  adding  together  the  homologoi  s 
terms,  becomes  i  *  '*  *,  tVc.  Hence  it  app«rs,  that 
the  coefficients  do  every  where  dcftroy  one  another,  ex- 
cept in  the  firft,  lad,  and  middlcmolt  of  the  faid  terms  ; 
and  that  the  middle  term  would  lilccwife  vanifh,  if  in- 
dead  of  2  +  2  i  X  x*,  the  corrcfponding  term  of  the  above 
fcries  +  «*  X  i«:*f~\  or  that  where  the  expo- 

nent of  Jf  is  m,  was  to  be  added  i  wherefore  this  term  be- 

as  is  cafy  to  perceive  from  the  law  of  continuation,  we 
have  I  +  2  i  4 


=  P 


X 


•  -  «  X      X  '-^x\  &c.  >  P  b\  ice 


ing  nX " 


'=:Pj'xP^*xP^\  &c.  or,  AO-" 
.^.2  0itxAO"-'xPO"  +  PO^'-  =  Pfl'xPi%&c.  a 
when  the  point  k  is  taken  on  the  other  fide  of  O,  O  i 
becoming  _  O/t,  O  A"*'  -  2  O  *  X  A  O— '  X  FO-  -|- 
PO*"  will  be  equal  to  Pa' xP    xP<S  &c.  Q.E.D 

Cor  I.   If  C  be  taken  at  B,  then  will  0*=A0,  and 
P«^xP*'xP^%&:c.  =AO»-  +  2AO-xPO-+PO' 
where,  by  taking  the  fquare  root  on  each  fide,  wc  have 
P<,xP*xPi-,&c.=AO"'-hPO" 

4i 


Cor.  2.  But  if  C  comes  into  A,  then  A  being  =  c, 
and  0/=A0,  A0"'-2  0/f  XAO— 'xPO*-=Pfl* 
xPi*,  &c.  will  therefore  become  AO*"  =  2  AO" x 
PO"'+  P 0*"=Pa*  X Pi' x P t\  &c.  And  P<: X P*, &c. 
=AO"«3PO". 

Cor. 7.  Hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  if  any  circle  ABCD 
(fig  ii.)  be  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there 
arc  units  in  2  m  (m  being  any  whole  number  whatfocvcr) 
and  if  in  the  radius  OA,  produced  through  A  anyone  of 
the  points  of  diviiion,  a  point  as  P  be  alTumcd  <iny  where, 
ithcr  within  or  without  the  circle,  PAxPCxPEx 

PG,  &c.  will  be  equal  to  A 0"c/3  PO",  P  B  x  PD  X  PF 

xPH,  &c.  =  AO"  4PO",  andP  AxPBxPCxPD 

xPE,&c.  =  AO*"wPO-".  •  ..  . 

COTHURNUS,  the  bufkin.    Sec  BrsKis-. 
COTICE,  or  CoTisE,  in  heraldry,  is  the  fourth  part 
of  the  bend  ;  and,  with  us,  is  fcldom,  if  ever,  borne  but 
in  couples,  with  a  bend  between  them. 
COTINUS,  in  bot.iny  ;  fee  SumacH, 
COTTAGE,  a  fmall  houfc,  without  lands  belonging 
to  it. 

COTTON,  in  commerce,  a  foft  downy  fubftance, 
crowing  on  a  tree  called  golfypium  by  botaniils.  See 

^OSSYPIUM. 

Cotton  is  feparated  from  the  feeds  of  the  plant  by  a 
mill,  and  then  fpun  and  prepared  for  all  forts  of  hnc 
workss  as  flockings,  waiflcoats,  quilts,  ta|>cftry,  curtaitis, 
&c.  With  it  they  likewifc  make  muflin,  and  fomctiihes 
t  is  mixed  with  wool,  fomctimcs  with  filk,  and  even  with 
jrold  itfelf. 

The  finpft  fort  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel.  ' 

Cotton  makes  a  very  confiderablc  article  in  commerce, 
and  is  diflinguifhed  into  cotton-wool  and  cotton- thread. 
The  firft  is  brought  chiefly  from  Cyprus,  St.  John  d'Acre, 
and  Smyrna  :  the  moft  eftcemed  is  white,  long,  and  foft. 
Thofe  who  buy  it  in  bales  (hould  fee  that  it  has  not  been 
wet,  moifture  being  very  prejudicial  to  it.  The  price  of 
the  fineft  is  ufually  from  fix  to  fcvcn  piaftrcs  the  quintal 
of  forty-four  ocos.  Of  cotton  thread,  that  of  Damas, 
called  cotton  d'once,  and  that  of  Jerufalem,  called  bazas, 
are  the  moft  cftecmcd  ;  as  alfo  that  of  the  Antilles  iflands. 
It  is  to  be  chofcn  white,  fine,  very  dry,  and  evenly  fpun. 
The  other  cot  ton- threads  arc  the  half  ba7:as,  the  ramcs, 
the  beledin,  and  gondezel  ;  the  p.iyns  and  montafiri,  the 
gcncpuins,  the  baquins,the  joflelaiiars,  of  which  there  are 
two  forts.  Thofe  of  India,  known  by  the  name  of  Tu- 
tucorin,  Java,  Bengal,  and  Siirat,  arc  of  four  or  five  forts, 
diftinguiftied  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.  They  arc  fold 
in  bags,  with  a  dedudtion  of  one  pound  and  a  half  on 
each  of  thofe  of  Tutucorin,  which  are  the  dcarcft,  and 
two  pounds  on  each  bag  of  the  other  forts.  For  thofe  of 
Ficlcbas,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  Jerufalem,  the  dedu(f\ion 
at  Amfterdam  is  eight  in  the  hundred  for  the  tare,  and 
two  in  the  hundred  for  weight,  and  on  the  value  one  per 
ant.  for  prompt  payment. 

Cotton  of  Siam,  is  a  kind  of  filky  cotton  in  the  An- 
tilles, fo  called  becaufe  the  grain  was  broupht  from  Siam. 
It  is  of  an  extraordinary  finenefs,  even  furpafKng  filk  in 
foftnefs.  They  make  hofe  of  it  there  preferable  to  filk 
ones,  for  their  luftrc  and  beauty.  They  fell  fiom  ten  to 
twelve  and  fifteen  crowns  a  pair,  but  there  are  very  few 
made,  unlefs  for  curiofity. 

The  Manner  ef  facking  CoTTON,  en  pradiftd  in  the  An- 
lillis.  The  bags  are  made  of  coarfc  cloth,  of  which 
they  take  three  ells  and  a  half  each  :  the  breadth  is  one 
ell  three  inches.  When  the  bag  has  been  well  foaked  in 
water,  they  hang  it  up,  extending  the  mouth  of  it  to 
crofs  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to  prfre  fixed  in  the  ground 
fcveii  or  eight  feet  high.  Me  who  packs  it  goes  into  tho 
bac,  which  is  fix  feet  nine  inches  deep,  or  thereabouts, 
anci  preflcs  down  the  cotton,  which  another  hands  him, 
with  hands  and  feet ;  obfcrving  to  tread  it  equally  every 
_  where,  and  putting  in  but  little  at  a  time.    The  bcil 

I time  of  packing  is  in  rainy  molft  weather,  provided  the 
cotton  be  under  cover.    The  bag  fliuuld  contain  from 
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300  to  320  pnundj.  Tl-r  : 're  abati-d  in  the  Aritillcj  15 
three  in  (he  hundred.  Cottod  being  a  prudnciion  appit- 
cable  to  a  great  variety  of  millttfaAHre*,  it  cannot  be  too 
much  cultivated  ia  our  own  pluMtiooi  that  wiU  adaiit 
of  it. 

In  the  SwcJinv  Tranfa^licns  for  the  year  r747,  ' 
tbod  is  given  oi  preparing  flax.  To  as  to  rcfcmblc  cotton  in 
whiienefs  and  foftnds,  tt  well  as  in  coherency :  for  this 
owpaft,  a  little  fea>  water  a  direfied  to  be  put  an 
iron  pot  or  an  untinn«d  copper  kettle,  and  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  Mrch  afties  and  qui  k  !imf>  ft'cwed  upon 
it;  afmaJI  bundle  of  flax  is  to  be  oj>cncd  and  fprrad  upon 
tbefurfaee,  and  covered  with  more  of  the  mixture,  and 
dw  ftnKilicatioii  continued  till  the  vefld  i>  fuficicntly 
filled.  The  whole  it  then  to  he  boiled  with  fta-water  for 
ten  hours,  frifh  quantities  vf  \vr,trr  being  occnfcnslly 
fupplied,  in  proportion  to  th?  e  vaporation,  that  the  mat- 
ter may  ntvcr  bt  comc  dry.    The  boiled  flax  is  to  he  m; 
DCdtately  waihcd  in  the  Tea,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  in  a 
baflcett  widi  a  fmooth  ftick  :  when  grown  cold  enough 
to  be  borne  by  the  hjHils,  it  nun  be  wcil  rubbed,  waflied 
with  fope,  laid  to  bleach,  m:^  turned  and  watered  every 
day.    Repetitions  of  the  wafhing  with  lope  expedite  thf 
bleaching }  after  which,  the  flax  is  to  be  bear,  and  again 
well  warned ;  when  diy,  it  it  lobe  worked  and  carded  in 
the  fame  manner  as  common  cotton,  and  preiTed  betwixt 
two  boards  for  twice  twenty-four  hours.   It  is  now  fully 
prepared  ami  nt  :  i  ufe  :  it  lofcs  in  this  procefs  near  one 
half  of  its  weight,  which  is  abundantly  compcnuced  by 
the  improvenait  made  in  its  quality. 

The  filamentoat  parts  of  di£^rent  vegetables  have  been 
employed  in  different  countries,  for  the  fame  mechanic 
ufcs  ns  himp  and  fijx  amon^'  us.  Putrcfa£lion  deftroy^ 
the  pulpy  or  flcihy  matter,  and  leaves  the  tough  filaments 
Cniife:  by  curioufly  putrifying  the  leaf  of  a  plant  in  wa> 
tUt  we  oDtain  the  fine  flexible  fibicst  which  coolUtuied 
Ihe  ballt  of  the  ribt  and  minute  veim,  and  which  now 
form,  as  it  were,  a  (Veleton  of  the  leaf.  Alculine 
lixivia,  in  fume  degrtrc,  produce  fimiiar  ciie^s  to  putre- 
la^lion. 

The  Sieur  de  Flacourt,  in  hii  hiftory  of  Madaoalcar, 
relates,  tliat  different  kindi  «f  cloth  are  prepared,  in  that 

iflind,  trorn  the  fitamentt  of  tiie  bark  of  certain  tree- 
boikd  in  Uiong  Icy  -,  that  fome  of  thefe  clothes  u!l  vciy 
fine,  and  approach  to  the  fof'tncfs  of  fillc,  but  in  durjbiliiy 
come  fliort  of  cotton  that  others  arc  coarfex  and  Rtoag- 
cr,  and  laft  thrice  as  long  as  cotton }  and  dut  of  thei^ 
the  fails  and  cordage  of  his  vefTel  were  made. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  ftalks  of  nettles 
are  ufed  f^rr  tht  like  purpofcs  in  his  own  country,  France. 
And  Sir  Hans  Sioane  relates,  m  one  of  bis  letters  to  Mr. 
Ray,  that  be  has  been  informed  by  fevcnl*  that  auiflu) 
and  calico,  and  moft  of  the  Ipdiaa  linenH  uo  BMde  of 
nettles. 

In  fomc  of  the  Swedifh  provinces,  a  ftrong  kind  of 
cloth  is  faid  to  ,be  prepared  from  hop-ftalks :  and  in  the 
Tranfadiont  of  the  Swedifh  Academy  for  the  year  1750, 
there  is  an  acoomtof  so  cxpcrinent  aude  in  conlcquence 
nf  that  report.  Of  iheftalkt,  gathered  in  autumn,  about 
as  much  was  taken  as  equalled  in  bulk  a  quantitv  oi  fljx 
that  would  have  produce^  a  pound  after  preparation. 
The  ftalka  were  pitt  into  water,  and  kept  covered  ihno* 
with  durinc  the  winter :  in  March  they  were  taktga  out, 
dried  in  a  fiovei,  and  drelled  aa  Itax.  The  preparod  Rh- 
mcnts  WLl..;licJ  very  nearly  a  pound,  and  proved  fine, 
loft,  and  wtiite  :  they  were  fpun,  and  woven  into  fix 
cllt  of  line  (Irong  cloth.  The  author,  Mr.  Schifsler, 
obftrvei,  that  hop-ftalks  take  much  longer  time  to  rot 
tiiuui  flax  i  and  that,  if  not  fuUy  niCied>  the  woody  part 
u  ill  not  fepaiai^  and  the  doth  will  neither  prove  white 
aov  fine. 

Lavtndtr  Cotton,  a  name  by  which  fomc  call  the 
£a,ntolina  of  authors.    See  the  article  SANTOtiNA. 

PhilojBpbU  Cotton,  a  term  given  to  the  &amtl%  of 
7!nc,  on  account  of  thcir  whit«  coiow*  and  refeaUanee 

lu  cuuon. 

S/'Ji  CoTTOK,  in  botanv,  the  iiuiie  wkb  iIk  ]tyloB  of 
authors.    See  the  article  AYLON. 

COTULA,  in  botany,  a  ^nui  of  plaittc,  the  com- 
pumi  flower  of  which  u  a  little  convex,  and  radiated : 
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the  hermaphrodite  partial  flowers  fland  on  tbt  J  r 
arc  very  numerous  .nd  tnbulofc,  with  die  limb  t.t' 
into  four  or  five  Jegnu .  r .   ,he  (hmina  are  fam  ,t™  ^1 

ontained  in  the  con.  ,L  zJ^ 

rc. 

it 


filaments;  and  the  feeds  con!-...v«  m  inecm 
tary,  and  of  a  trigonal  or  corJ.iccd  fi-urc. 

C\tUIA,  or  COTYLA,  in  ^nf  uiitv,  a  linuiJ  m.  r 

among  the  Gieeks,  equal  to  the  hUnl  c^S''' 
contammg  half  a  fextary,  or  four  acelabula 
appears  that  it  Cootained  ten  ounces  of  wiat. 
of  oil.  • 

COTURNIX,  the  qur.il,  in  ornithoW  a  fprc^rf 
tctrao.  With  the  line  ui  the  eye- brows  white-  fiil^k. 
the  leaft  bird  of  the  whole  order  of  the  galliii. 
tabte.'*        ^  ^  ^  ^  fi«Wfai«,  and  is  cfleta^  « 

COTYLA,  in  anatomy,  implies  anv  deep cavitv in. 
bone,  in  which  any  other  bone  is  articulated  bu  i/ 
generally  ufed  to  exprefs  the  acetabulum,  or  u*,,,  .hl'i! 
receives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  k  alfoiMmT 
deep  finus  furroonded  with  large  lips.  '-r-^t 
COTW^EDON,  in  botany,  a  genu,  of  pW  tke 
corolla  of  whicli  of  a  campanuJato-tubuiatttl  fonT 
I. 'gh;fy  divided  into  five  fecmeiltS,  which  arerolWbsck* 
thefruitconf.ft,  of  five  cflong,  ventricofe.  acumraid 

fmail         '  ««w*s  the  ftedt  at* 

COTYT.FDONES,  in  anatomy,  arc  certain  glKHlii. 

no  luch  fubltancea  are  dbfervable  in  human bodia  Ok 
placentain  the  womb  ftipplying  the  place  tbemf«'«^ 
men.    See  the  article  Plac  en  r  a. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  a  phrafe  ufed  fi»r  esch  br  oc 
impreffion  of  colour,  cither  in  oil  or  w^ler,  wixrewiih 
the  painter  covers  his  canvas,  wainfcot,  or  odier  miner 
to  be  painted. 

The  word  it  atfo  ufed  for  a  lay  or  impreffion  on  any 
thing,  to  m/xc  ,r  moie  firm  and  confiftent,  ortoftiwii 
It  from  the  weather.  1  hus,  paintings  arecOM^uidi 
a  couch  of  varnilh ;  a  canvas  to  be  painted  asll  hm 
two  couches  of  fiac,  before  the  colours  art  Lid  on ;  two 
or  three  coucha  of  white  lead  are  bid  or.  wood,  before 
the  Ti  II  1=  .ij  plied.  The  leather- gliders  lay  s coudi of 
.^iicr  ajiu  wiiites  of  eggs  on  the  ieathcr,  before  lixT 
appU-  the  gold  or  fiiver  leaf.  * 
The  gold  wiro-dtawcfaaUb  lOc  the  word  rowh  fcr  t^: 
gold  or  fiber  leaf  wherewith  they  cover  the  nui  ta  be 
gilded  or  filvercd.  The  piiders  ufe  tbe  term  couth,  fa 
the  quantity  of  gold  *i!d  fiiver  leaves  applied  on  the  me- 
tals in  gilding  and  filverin^ 

Couch,  or  Wit-Cooch,  in  aaalt-inkkiM.  >etiK 
article  MAtT-MAKIKo. 

Couch  Grass,  in  bot.iny.  Sec  the  artidf  Grajj. 
COUCH  ANT,  in  heraldry^  is  underikwd  of  a  Jkm, 
or  other  bcaft,  when  lying  down,  but  wiih  hi»heid«ifd, 
which  diflin^uilhes  the  poffure  of  oouchaat  hoei  Air* 
maot,  wbcRin  be  is  foppofed  quite  ftictdid  out  and 
aAeep. 

COUCHE,  in  heraldry,  figniiies  any  thing  bing 
-long :  thus,  chevron  couchc,  is  a  chevron  Irir.g  iiJf- 
ways,  with  the  two  ends  on  one  fide  of  the  fltidd,  wilidl 
fltould  properly  reft  on  the  bafi^ 

COUCHING,  anwng  fportTacn,  deocUslklsMas 
of  a  boar.  See  Boar.  ^ 

Coi;cHrNO  #/«  C./tfrfl**.',  in  furgery,  one  of  the  two 
chief  methods  of  curing  a  cauradt,  by  coiichias  Ktb  the 
needle.  See  the  article  Cataract. 

When  recourfe  aiuft  be  had  to  coticMng',  the  mr'liod 
of  treating  it  is  as  follows :  Having  pLiced  th'. ;  :  -at  n 
a  convenient  light  and  pofturr,  let  the  (  rhrr  tr;  De  co- 
vered to  prevent  its  rolling  :  then  let  the  fupenorejc-M 
of  that  eye  affcded  be  lifted  up,  and  the  infcfkreasde* 
prefled :  this  done,  fttike  the  needle  through  the  tunia 
conjundiva,  fomething  lefs  than  one  tenth  of  an  iidi 
from  the  cornea,  even  wiih  the  middle  of  the  p  :p 
the  poflcrior  chamber ;  and  gently  endeavour  to  deprcf* 
the  c.tanit  with  the  flat  furface  of  it.    If  after  it  is  diJ- 

be  pufhcd 
ihsfMof  dir 
nd  dcpiciMi 
'  If 
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If  it  is  uniformly  fluiti,  or  exceedingly  eUftic,  they  fhoul 
not  endanger  an  inflammation  by  a  vain  attempt  to  fuc 
cccd. 

T«ylor  has  defcribed  a  new  method  of  couching  th 
cataract  by  the  needle  :  he,  fecuring  the  afFeifled  eye  b 
a  fpcculuin  oculi,  and  with  a  knife,  biftory,  or  lancei 
makes  a  longitudinal  incifion,  through  the  membrane 
of  the  eye,  to  the  vitreous  humour,  about  half  a  line  be 
low  the  ordinary  place :  then  he  dircdily  pafl'cs  a  flendc 
plano-convex  needle  into  the  eye,  through  the  inciftor 
with  the  convex  part  of  it  turned  upwards,  to  the  inferic 
part  of  the  cr}ftalline  humour  j  after  which  he  gentl 
elevates  the  point  of  the  needle  a  little,  till  he  pcfcerves 
faint  rcfiftance  from  the  cryftalline  humour  lying  abov 
it,  and  obl'erves  its  motions  through  the  pupil.  vVhcn 
from  thcfe  figns,  he  knows  that  the  apex  of  the  needle  i 
immediately  under  the  capfula  of  the  cryftalline  humout 
he  thrults  it  downwards  to  the  bottom,  m  order  to  divid' 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  prepare  a  fpace  for  the  receptioi 
of  the  cr^'ftalline  humour,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  de 
prefled.  After  this  he  withdraws  about  two  lines  of  fh 
needle,  and  introduces  it  into  the  inferior  part  of  the  coa 
of  thecrjftalline  humour,  the  lituation  of  which  he  care 
fully  obfcrvcs,  &c. 

Heiftcr  remarks  upon  Taylor's  Treatifc  of  Couching 
that  it  is  fwelled  and  obfcured  with  frivolous  caution 
and  circumftanccs ;  and  that  his  method  of  operation  i 
receflarily  followed  with  excruciating  pains,  violent  in- 
flammations, and  a  fuppuration  of  the  eye,  inftead  of  re 
covering  the  patient's  fight. 

After  couching,  it  is  thought  proper  immediately  t( 
defend  the  eye  with  a  comprcfs  dipt  in  fomc  collyrium. 
£;cured  by  a  handkerchief,  that  the  retina  may  not  be  in- 
jured by  a  too  ftrong  adion  of  the  light ;  and  left,  bj 
the  patient's  draining  his  eye  too  foon,  the  cataract  be 
elevated  again.  It  will  alfo  be  convenient  to  bleed  the 
patient  a  few  hours  after  the  operation.  With  regard  to 
the  fubfcqucnt  drelBng^,  it  will  be  neccflary  to  repeat  the 
former  four  or  Ave  times  a  day. 

COVENANT,  a  compact  or  agreement  made  be- 
tween two  or  more  perfons,  to  perform  fomething. 

COVENTRY-BELLS,  in  botany,  a  name  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  campanula.  See  the  article  Campa- 
nula. 

COVERING,  or  RooriKo,  in  architeaurc.  Sec  tht 
article  Roop. 

CO-VERSED  SiNi,  in  geometry,  the  remaining  pan 
of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the  verfed  fine  is  takcc 
from  it.    See  the  artiric  Versed  Sine. 

COVERT- WAY,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a 
fpace  of  ground,  level  with  the  field,  on  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  three  or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  rounc 
the  half  moons,  and  o:her  works  toward  the  country.  It 
has  a  parapet  raifed  on  a  level,  together  with  its  banquet: 
and  glacis. 

The  greateft  effort  in  fiegcs,  is  to  make  a  lodgment  on 
the  covert- way,  becaufe  the  beficgcd  ufually  pallifadc  it 
alone  the  middle,  and  undermine  it  on  all  (ides. 

COVERTURE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  a  married  woman,  who  is  under  the  power 
of  her  hufband,  and  therefore  called  fism/  tnitrt ;  and 
difabled  to  contr-ifl  with  any  pcrfon  to  the  detriment  of 
herfclf  or  hufl^and,  without  his  confcnt  and  privity ;  or 
allowance  and  confirmation  thereof. 

If  the  hufband  alien  the  wife's  lands,  during  the  mar- 
riage, {he  cannot  gainfay  it  while  he  lives  ;  fo  that  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  wife  is  in  the  power  of  the  huf- 
band, infomucn  that  (he  is  faid  to  have  no  power  over 
her  own  pcrfon,  but  is  alfo  in  that  fcnfe,  fub  potejiate 
viri. 

COUGH,  TuJ/it,  in  medicine,  a  convulfivc  motion 
of  the  diaphragm,  mufcles  of  the  larynx,  thorax,  and 
abdomen,  violently  (baking,  and  expelling  the  air  that 
was  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  infpiration. 

Of  thefc  convulfive  and  Ipafmodic  diforders  there  are 
feveral  kinds,  called  coughs,  proceeding  from  various 
caufcs.  If  the  caufe  is  in  the  lungs,  there  is  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which  is  incrcafed  upon  motion,  or  agita- 
tion of  the  body  or  blood  :  likcwifc  there  is  often  a  (hrill 
voice,  a  prelling  pain  in  the  bread,  and  a  hoarfcnefs.  If 
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mxjf  declare  to,  or  conceal  from,  his  privy  council  whit> 
ever  be  thinki  fit,  and  has  a  feleft  council  out  of  their 

number  commonly  called  the  caMiict  council,  with  whom 
majefty  dectrmincs  fuch  maticrj  aft  molt  important, 
ahJ  require  the  utcnoll  fccrccy.  AH  procl.imations 
from  the  king  and  the  ptivjr  council,  oujLbt  to  be 
grounded  en  lav,  ocherwife  they  are  not  budhig  todw 

iMbjca. 

rrivy-counfellon,  thougb  but  gentlemen,  have  pre- 
cedence of  air  the-  k!iip:ht:>  aiiJ  yo^^S'-''  of  htrOM 
and  vifcounts,  and  are  {^ili-'i  right  honoiir^tiU. 

Couvcil.  rfXfir,  an  allrinUly  ot  the  principal  officers 
of  an  army  or  fleet,  occafionaliy  called  by  the  general  or 
admiral  to  concert  meafures  for  their  condudt  with  regard 
to  fi'"ges,  rctrcjts,  rnj^agcincnts,  ice. 

CcuNciL,  in  church  hillory,  an  alTmbly  of  prelates 
and  dutftors  met  for  the  regulaung  mattera  idatUlg  to  the 
dia£lfine,  or  difcipline,  ot  the  church. 

JVStf/iw/  Council,  it  an  aSonhly  of  prelates  of  a  na^ 
tUm  under  their  priniatt  or  patriarai.  Sea  PsiMATf , 
Itc. 

Oeeumential  OT  gttut\;l  Covscit,  i$  an  aflcmbly  which 
reprefeots  the  whole  body  of  the  univcrfal  cbuicn.  ^  The 
Romanifts  reckon  dghteea  of  diem  ■,  BulHnger,  in  his 

trcatifc  dc  Conciliis,  fix  ;  Dr.  Pridcaux,  fcven  }  and 
biAop  iicvciidge  has  increafcd  the  number  to  eight, 
which,  he  fays,  arc  all  the  general  council?  which  have 
aver  been  bdd  fince  the  time  of  the  iirft  CbrilUan  cm- 
penr.  They  are  as  fbllowfl :  I .  The  council  of  Nice, 
ncIJ  In  the  reign  of  Condantlnc  the  Great,  on  account 
of  the  herefy  of  Arius.  2.  The  council  of  Condamino- 
pie,  called  under  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of  The- 
odofius  the  Great,  fctr  much  the  fame  exid  that  the 
former  council  was  fummoned.  3.  The  council  of 
Ephcfus,  convened  by  TiiLridofius  the  Younger,  at  the 
fuit  of  Nc(lori«i>.  .%.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  held 
in  the  rci^Mi  of  Marti.!nu5,  which  approved  of  the  Kuty- 
chian  hciefy.  5.  The  fecond  council  ot  Conftantmople, 
aflcnbted  1^  the  emperor  Juftinian,  cutuicmned  the  three 
cbaitters  taken  out  of  the  books  of  Thtodonia  of  Mop* 
fuenia,  having  firft  decided  that  it  was  lawful  to  anathe- 
matize the  dead.  Some  authors  tell  us,  that  they  like- 
wife  condemned  the  fcverai  errors  of  Origcn  about  the 
Trinity,  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and  the  pre-exiftcnce  of 
fouls.  6>  The  third  council  of  Conftantinople,  held  by 
die  coRunandof  Conthntinus  Pogonatut  the  emperor,  in 
which  they  recei'.  eJ  the  jLfinitions  of  ihc  five  firft  ge- 
neral councils,  and  p<irticul«tly  clut  agamft  Origen  and 
Theodorus  of  Mopfucilia.  7.  The  fecond  Niccne  coun- 
cil. 8.  The  fourth  council  of  Cooftantinopie,  affembled 
when  Lewis  II.  Mras  emperor  d[  the  weft.  The  regula- 
tions which  they  made  arc  contained  in  twentv-lcven 
canons,  the  hc*Jj.  of  wluch  arc  fct  down  by  Mr.  Du  Pin, 
to  whom  the  reader  is  referred. 
^  PrBvincial  CouNcit,  an  afltuobly  of  prelates  of  a  pro 
Tincc  under  the  metropolitan. 

COUNSKLLOR,  in  gcne-^l,     p-rf--  who  advifes 
another:  thus  wc  fay,  a  couniciior  ai  iav.,  .1  pnvy  couri- 
.fellor,  &c. 

Coi;ns£Llur  at  Law^  a  perfon  retained  by  a  client  to 
plead  his  caufe  in  a  pubhc  court  of  judicature. 

CUUNl',  C»mtt^  a  nobleman  who  po/l'clTes  a  domain 
creAed  into  a  county.  The  dignity-  is  a  medium  between 
that  of  a  duke  and  a  baron.    Sec  Karl. 

Count,  in  law,,  fignifies.  the  origuul  declaration  of 
complaint  in  a  real  aOion,  aa  a  declaration  ia  in  a  pesib- 
nat  one, 

CouKT-WHEEt,  in  Ae  ftriking  part  of  a  cfock,  a 

wlice!  which  moves  round  once  iji  t\ve!\e  or  twcnty-fniir 
hours.  It  \'.  fomctimes  called  the  iockiitg-wliccl.  Sec 
the  article  Ct.ucjc. 

'  COUNTER,  a  term  which  enters  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  divers  words  of  our  language,  and  generally  im- 

j^h'cs  oppcfitiou  ;  hut  when  applied  to  dec  '  .  m-nr  -^n 
cxadt  copy  kept  by  the  contrary  party,  iuiJ  Tij.^icCi.iies 
figncd  J  y  tioih  patties. 

CouNTea,  in  naval  archiicAurc,  an  inward  arching 
under  a  (hip*s  ftero,  to  whidi  It  is  parallel ;  the  upper 
jiatt  of  uiiicli  begins  dircff  v  below  the  cabin-windows, 
iitid  the  lower-part  reaches  downward*  to  the  upper-part 
«/  the  run,  ot  riCng-flopc  abafu 
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CoVKTSR-AFraOACHF..%  in  fortification,  Tines  inA 

trenches  made  by  the  belie-ed,  in  order  to  atu  k  ^ 
work^  of  thj  brficgers,  or  to  hinder  thtir  approach  's 

Line  of  CoiJNTER-ApenoAtH,  a  {retjcli  which  tfce 
befiri^cd  make  from  their  covert-way  to  the  right  and  kf 
of  the  auacks,  in  order  to  fcour  the  encoiici  work^^ 
Thia  line  muft  be  perfcdly  enfiladed  from  Uiecoycfi" 
way  and  the  half  moon,  that  it  may  be  of  no  Stnvat  1^ 
the  enemy,  in  cafe  he  get  pofTcffion  of  it. 

Coi  NTER  Barrv,  or  CoKTRf  lUfcRB, in  henldrv 
is  the  fame  as  our  bendy  finiftex  per  bend  couotackaiuril 
See  the  article  BAnny. 

CoDNTcn-BATTERY  is  a  battery  raifed  to  pljy  upon 
another  to  difmount  the  guns,    bee  the  aitide  Bat- 

TfRY. 

CouNTPR-BoND,  a  bond  of  indemnihcatiao|^||^ 
one  who  has  given  his  bond  at  a  fecurity  (at  ansAsV 
payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  fiiithfiil  dilcharee  «f  hii 
or  tnift. 

Cor.-NTFR-BRACI,  in  tiavpl  affl-irs,  the  tec  hnce  of 
the  torc-top-fail-yard :  it  is  only  dillinguifiicd  bj  tiiifc 
i\ame  at  the  time  of  the  ibip's  going  about,  called  tack- 
ing, at  which  tune,  when  the  £il  begins  to  (hirer  in  tiic 
wind,  thb  brace  is  hauled  in  to  flatten  the  fail 
!ce-fidc  of  the  trp-m  lf^  nn:t  in-rcafc  the  ctturt  ot'  tiie 
wind  in  forcing  hci  lu  turn  rouiid.    See  Tackinq  aai 

Counter -Chanced,  in  heraldry,  is  vbenaay field 
or  charge  is  divided  or  parted  by  any  line  or  tineiof  pv. 
tition,  confilltog  all  interchangeably  of  die  Inae  ub. 

turcs. 

CuL'NTER-CHAur.F,  a  reciprocal  cbaip ariccrini* 
nation  brought  againit  an  accufer. 

Covittck-Chbvrun-ed,  a  fltieM  cfaemoy,  pvtedtp 
one  or  more  partition  lines. 

CouNTER-CoMroNED,  In  heraldry,  is  when  theSgcre 
is  componed  of  two  panes. 

CoUNTER-Dfiao,  a  fecret  writing,  either  befona 
noury  or  under  a  private  lcal»  nrhka  dcftnyi,  ionili. 
dates^  or  alten  a  public  one. 

Countek-Drawjnc,  in  painting,  is  the  copvinga 
deflgn,  or  painting,  by  means  of  a  fine  linen  c!u:'i,  i,t 
oiled  pper,  or  other  tranfpareni  matter,  where  the  ttroitcj 
appearing  through  are  followed  with  a  pencil,  with  or 
without  ctdour.  SometiaMaiti»doae«iglaft,aad«iik 
frames  or  nets  divided  into  feuarea  wiai  iOt  erviih 
thread,  and  al!b  by  means  of  inrovoientiinfcaielivdia 
purpofe,  as  the  parallelogram. 

Counter-Ermi.ve,  in  heraldry,  is  the  ooMWy  la 
ermine^,  being  a  black  field  with  white  fpots. 

CouNTBnFBir>AscMiTSCTtfKa.  SeethentkkAt^ 
chitecture. 

Counter  Fissure.    Sec  the  article  t: ntsaf;:- 

Coitnter-Faced,  or  Contre-Face,  in  heiaidrjr,  is. 
the  fame  that  we  c^  barry  per  pale  cquiitnchu|(ii» 
but  then  the  number  of  panel  into  uAlch  tbcCdiiidi* 

vided,  is  always  fpccificd. 

CouN'i  /  R  Foil.,  or  Ct  i'N'  1  £i;  S  i  oqk,  in  the  exche- 
quer, that  part  of  a  tally  which  is  Iccpt  by  an  aiS&ti  of 
the  court.  See  the  article  Tally. 

CotfNTER  Forts,  fpurs  or  buttrefles  fervingttpnfi 
to  a  wall  fubjcci  to  bulge  or  be  thrown  down. 

Col  nter  Fucue,  in  mufic,  is  when  the  fuguei|^ 
contrary  to  one  another.    Sec  the  article  Fucuk. 

Counter  Guard,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  rJd 
before  the  point  of  a  baftion,  conftfting  of  two  lo.n*fica 
parallel  to  the  fices  of  the  baOion,  making  a  latia.it  an- 
t;lc  :  they  arc  fometimc.  of  other  ftiapeSj  OT  Otiietwifea' 
(udted.    See  the  article  Envelope. 

Counter-Lioht,  or  Coktm-Jo""^'  "lig^'oPP** 
fitc  to  any  thing*  which  makes  it  q^war  to  difadranugi^ 
A  fingle  coonter-lifht  is  fuiicient  to  ttke  awyallUe 

beauty  of  -.1  fine  p.iinting.  , 
CotrsTf  r-March,  in  lui'.itary  affairs,  a  chicgc  « 
the  face  or  wings  of  a  battalion,  by  which  tr.cifll  ito* 
that  were  in  the  front  came  to  be  in  the  rear. 
It  atfofignifies  returning,  or  marching  back  again. 
Counter-Mark,  a  mark  put  upon  goods  th^l*"^ 
been  marked  before.    It  it  alfo  ufcd  for  di*  KW' 
marka  put  upon  goodi  belonging  to  iercfal  pttuiM* 
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ttvr  that  they  miifl  not  be  opOMd  but  itt  lilt  preftace 
of  them  ali  nr  their  agents. 

Counter  Mine,  in  w.ir,  a  well  and  gallery  drove  and 
iNPk  till  it  meet  the  eacmv's  mine,  to  prevent  it*  cBxSt. 

Covvm-hlvKBt  a  wall  traik  dofe  to  another,  diat 
it  may  not  fcccive  any.  damage  from  tlie  coatigooos 
buildings. 

Cuuntkr  Murb,  in  fertificatioa*    See  tbe  iitide 

CONTRA-MURE. 

Coukter  Falbd,  Csnt't-PalU,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
die  elcMtcheon  is  divided  into  twelve  pales  parted  per 
the  two  colours  being  counterchangcd  ;  To  that 
the  upper  .ire  of  out  colour,  and  the  lower  of  another. 

CouNTKkPART,  ill  niulic,  denotes  one  part  to  be  ap- 
|lied  to  another.  Thus  the  baf«  is  faid  to  be  »  counter- 
part CO  the  treble.  In  law,  it  u  tbe  duplicate  or  copy  of 
any  indenture  or  deed. 

Countkr-Passant  is  when  two  lions  arc  In  a  coat 
of  arms,  and  the  one  feems  to  go  quitc  the  comraiy  way 
jrom  the  other. 

CoUl(T£K'Pl.aA,  in  law,  a  crof*  or  contrary  plea, 
^rticttlarly  fuch  as  tbe  demaiidant  alledges  a^ainll  a  te- 
nant in  courtcfy  or  dower,wlio  prays  tbe  king'a  aid,  &c. 

for  his  dclciice. 

CoLNTFR  I'oiNT,  In  niufic,  the  art  of  compofing 
baxmony,  or  ot  difpofing  fcveral  parts  in  fuch  a  oMoner 
as  to  make  an  agreeable  wbole  or  a  concert.  In  general, 
every  harmonious  compofition,  or  compofition  of  many 
parts,  is  called  counter-point.  It  took  its  name  [rom 
hence  :  before  notes  of  diff  er  e[U  meafures  were  invented, 
the  manner  of  compofmg  was  to  fet  pricks  or  points 
one  againft  another,  to  denote  the  feveral  concords. 

Counter-point  if  divided  into  fimpic  and  figurative, 
agreeably  to  thcdivifion  of  harmony  into  the  harmony  of 
concords  and  that  of  difcords. 

Simple  counter-point,  or  the  harmony  of  concords, 
confifts  of  the  perfe^  as  well  as  the  impcrfcA  concords, 
and  may  be  therefore  denominated  perfefi  or  imperfeA, 
according  as  the  concordt  are,  whereof  it  is  eompofcd. 
Thus  the  harmony  arifmg  from  a  conjuniftion  of  any 
note  with  its  hfth  and  04itdivc,  is  perfect ;  but  with  its 
third  and  fixth,  imperfei5l :  notwithilanding  this,  the 
compoiltion  is  perfed »  it  is  the  particular  concords  only 
that  are  called  imperfcd.  Now  to  difpole  tbe  concords, 
'or  the  natural  notes  and  their  oif>ave,s,  in  any  key  in  a 
fimple  counter-point,  obfcrvc  with  regard  to  the  diftinc- 
tion  into  pertfct  or  imperfect  harmonv,  this  j;encr.il  rule; 
T  o  the  key,  to  the  fourth,  and  to  the  hfih,  perfect  harmony 
mull  be  joined  ;  to  the  fccond,  third,  and  fevenih,  an 
'  imperfe£4  harmony  is  indifi^enfible  ;  to  the  fixth,  either  a 
peneA  or  imperfe£l  harmony.  But  when  you  keep  the 
key,  an  imperfei't  hdim<>ny  is  fjvcn  the  fixth.  In  the 
compofition  of  two  pijrts  "bkrvc,  that  though  a  third 
appears  only  in  the  treble,  nr  the  fourth  and  the  fi.*th, 
yet  the  perle^  harmony  of  the  fifth  it  always  fu^iofed, 
and  muil  be  fupplied  in  the  accompaniments  of  tbetbo* 
roueh  bafs  to  thofc  fundamental  nott-s. 

luir  the  rules  of  countcr-pumt,  with  regard  to  the  fuc- 
Cellion  of  concords,  it  mufl  be  obfervcd,  that  as  much  as 
-  can  be,  the  parts  mav  proceed  by  a  contrary  notion } 
that  is,  tbe  bids  may  Jcfcend  where  tbe  treble  afcends, 
and  via  virfa.  If  in  a  fliarp  key  tht  bnfs  dcfcends  gradu- 
ally from  tne  fifth  to  the  fourth,  the  laii  in  thatcale  muil 
never  have  its  proper  harmony  jpphed  to  it,  hut  the  notes 
that  were  harmony  in  the  preceding  hfth,  muft  be  conti- 
nued on  tbe  fourth :  thirds  and  fifths  may  follow  one  an- 
other as  often  as  one  has  a  mind. 

Figurative  counter- point  is  of  two  kinds.  In  one, 
diltords  are  inlroduecd  oceafionally  as  paffjng  notrs, 
fcrving  only  as  tranlitioiu  from  concord  to  concord  :  in 
the  other,  tbe  difeord  bean  a  chief  pait  ua  the  harmony. 
See  Dtscoito. 

For  the  firft,  nothing  but  concords  are  to  be  vXeA  in 

the  accented  parts  of  the  mcaf  ire  ;  in  the  unaccented 
parts,  difcords  may  pafs  without  any  offence  to  the  ear. 
This  is  called  by  moft  authors  fuppofitioa.  See  Sdfpo- 

SIT  I  o  if. 

For  rhe  ferond,  in  which  the  difcords  are  nfed  as  a  lb- 
lid  i:if'  tubflantial  part  of  the  harmony,  the  difcords  that 
have  place  are  the  fifth,  when  j^omcd  with  the  fixth,  to 
which  it  ftaads  ia  lelatioii  oi  «  difcord  i  the  Ibiitthi 
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when  joined  with  the  fifth  ;  the  ninth,  which  is  the  cf- 
fc£l  of  the  fetond  and  fcventh,  and  thf  fecond  and  fourth. 
Thefe  difcords  arc  intttHlucrd  into  harmony  with  dud 
preparation,  and  arc  to  be  fuccecdcd  by  concords,  which 
is  called  the  relbltition  of  difcords.  Now  to  inlxodutd 
difcords  into  harmony,  it  muft  be  conGdered  what  con- 
cord may  ferve  for  their  preparation  and  refolution.  The 
fifth  then  may  be  prepared  cither  b  V  .in  oCTr.i'c,  f.ith,  or 
third,  and  refolvcd  either  by  third  or  fixth.  The  fourth 
may  be  prepared  in  all  concords,  and  may  be  refolvcd  into 
the  iixth,  third,  or  o^ve.  The  ninth  may  be  prepared 
in  ali  concords  except  an  oAaVe,  and  may  be  refolvcd 
into  third,  fixth,  and  cctave.  The  fevcntn  may  be  pre- 
pared in  all  coiicoids,  and  refolvcd  ijilo  third,  fixth,  of 
fifth.  The  fccond  and  fourth  arc  ufed  very  difjcrcr.ily 
from  the  reft,  being  prepared  and  refolvcd  into  the  bafs. 

CouNTca-PoiMTeD,  Cmfn-Pum/t  in  heraldry,  ii 
when  two  chevrons  in  one  efcutcheon  tnect  in  the  points, 
the  one  rifing  as  ufu.tl  from  the  bafe,  and  the  other  in- 
verted f.iDiiig  from  the  chief;  Co  that  they  are  counter  to 
one  another  in  tbe  points.  They  may  alfo  becounter" 
pointed  v^•hcn  they  are  founded  upon  the  fides  of  tbc 
ihield,  and  the  points  meet  that  way,  called  counter- 
pointed  in  fcfTe. 

Cou  N  r  KRpoi?E,  in  the  manege,  is  the  liberty  of  the 
atHion  and  ieat  of  a  horfeman  ;  fo  that  in  alt  the  motions 
made  by  the  horle,  he  does  not  incline  his  body  more  to 
one  fide  than  to  the  other,  but  continues  in  the  middle 
ofthefaddTe,  being  equally  on  his  ftirrups,  in  order  to 
give  the  horfe  tlie  proper  and  fcalbnable  aids. 

CouNi  ERpoiSE  IS  alfo  a  piece  of  metal  called  by 
fome  the  pear,  on  account  of  its  figure,  and  the  mals, 
by  rcafon  of  in  weight,  which  Aiding  along  the  beam, 
determines  the  weight  of  bodies  wei^tfd  by  the  ftatcra 
Romana.    See  the  article  Balance. 

CoUNTtR-PolsoN,  an  antidote  or  medicine  which 
prevents  the  effects  of  poifon.    See  the  article  Poison; 

Counter- PoTSNT,  Cmtrt'Pttmti,  in  heraldry,  i» 
reckoned  a  fur  as  well  as  vair  and  ermine,  but  com« 
pofcd  of  fuch  pieces  as  reprefcnt  the  tops  of  crutchc^^ 
called  in  French, /is/i-mvi,  and  in  old  Engl'tfh,  psienfr. 

Counter-Proof,  in  mlling-prefs  printing,  ;■-  pm  - 
taken  off  from  another  frclh  printed  ;  which,  by  being 
palTed  through  the  prcfs,  gites  the  figure  of  the  formei^ 
but  inverted.  To  counter-prove  is  alfo  to  pafs  a  defigti 
in  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  through  the  prefs,  after 
having  moiftei-ied  with  a  fponge  both  that  and  the  papft 
on  which  the  counter-proof  is  to  be  taken. 

Counter-Quartered,  Cemre-ttartiUt  in  heraldry, 
denotes  the  efcutcheon,  after  being  quartned,  to  have 
each  quarter  again  divided  into  two. 

CouNTER-RotLs,  are  the  rolls  that  fhcrifTs  of  coun- 
ties have  with  the  coroners  of  their  proceedings,  as  well 
of  appeals  as  of  inquefts. 

CouNTSft-RouMO,  a  body  of  officers  going  to  inlpeft 
the  rounds. 

Coi  ster-Salient  is  when  twohcaf^s  are  borne  in  a 
coat  leaping  fiom  each  other  diredily  the  contrary  way, 

CoLTNTtR-ScARP,  in  fortification,  is  properly  the  ejc- 
terior  talus  or  ilope  of  the  ditch  }  but  it  is  often  uken 
for  die  covered  way  and  the  glacis.  In  this  {entt  we  fay, 
the  enemy  have  lodged  thcmfclves  on  the  counterfcarp. 

yfngU  af  tbt  CouNTER-iicARp,  is  that  made  by  the 
two  fides  of  the  cottnter-fcarp  meeting  before  Ae  middle 
of  the  curtain. 

Counter-Signing,  the  figning  the  writing  of  a  iit« 
perior  in  quality  of  fccretary.  Thus  charters  are  figned 
by  the  king,  and  countcrfigned  by  a  fecretary  of  ftate  or 
lord  chancellor. 

Coukter  SwAtLow-TAiL,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
work in  form  of  a  fingle  toiaill^  wider  at  tbe  gorae  than 
tbe  bead. 

Countbr-Taut,  one  of  tbe  two  tallies  upon  which 
any  thing  is  fcored. 

Counter-Tenor,  called  bv  the  French,  bead-untrt^ 
one  of  the  middle  parts  of  miific  oppofite  Co  th*  tenof* 
See  tbe  article  Tenok. 

ComsreR-TiMt,  in  the  manege,  is  tbe  defence  or 
refiilance  of  a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the 
mcafurc  of  his  manege,  occafioned  either  by  a  bad  horfe- 
man, or  by  tbt  maUeie  of  the  horle. 

b  K  GetntTiA* 
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Countek.-T&En'CH,  in  foruEcation.  Sec  die  iitick 
Counter- Approaches. 

Countba-Trippino  U  when  two  beafti  are  borne  in 
t  coat  in  t  walking  pofture,  the  bead  of  the  one  being 
next  the  tail  of  the  other. 

CouNTt,«.-VALLATloN,  in  the  military  art,  a  ditch 
made  round  a  beficgcd  place,  t(  ;  r  n  c  the  g^iibil  6om 
sulking  iaUies.  Contravallatiom. 

CovMTU-WoRiUNOt  the  raifijig  of  worki  to  oppefe 
thofc  of  the  enemy. 

CouKTBR  is  aub  the  name  of  a  counting-board  in  a 
ihop,  and  of  a  pieccof  Betal  wilb  R ffaunp  On  it,  in 
playing  at  cards. 

Counter  »f  0  Htrfiy  that  pait  of  a  horfe*s  fore- 
hand which  lies  b^wcen  the  fiiouUen  and  under  the 
neck. 

COUNTRY,  among;  geographers,  \%  ufcd  inclIfTcrcntly 
to  denote  either  a  kingdom,  province^  or  leflcr  dillrid. 
Bat  its  moll  frequent  ufe  is  in  contndiffillAion  to 
town :  thus  it  is  Aid,  that  fuch  r  nan  went  down  into 
the  eoantry. 

Among  miners,  the  term  countries  is  an  appellation 
given  to  works  under  ground.    See  the  article  Mjne. 
^  COUNTY,  in  Jteography,  originally  fignified  thetcr- 
rilorjr  <tf  R  count  Of  earl }  but  nowitis  ukd-ia  the£une 
ftnfe  widi  Aire. 

England,  for  the  better  government  thereof,  and  the 
more  cafy  adminiftratioa  of  jufticc,  15  divided  into  fitty- 
two  counties,  each  of  which  is  fubdivided  into  rapes, 
lathes,  wapeotalcfle,  and  hundreds ;  and  thefie  again  into 
tythings.  For  the  eaeeutten  oT  the  laws  in  the  feveral 
countirs,  excepting  Ctimdcrlnnrl,  Wcftmoreland,  and 
Durliam,  every  Michacliiws  itisn  officers  arc  appointed, 
called  fiierifFs  :  other  officers  of  the  fcvcral  counties  arr 
lerd-lieutenaots,  cullodcs  rotulorum,  juftices  of  the 
peace,  beililB;,  high^oanftables,  corooera,  clerks  of  die 
Market,  &c. 

Of  the  fifty-two  counties  in  England  and  Wales, 
there  are  four  termed  counties-palatine,  viz.  Lancader, 
Chefter,  Durham,  and  Ely  :  thcfe  counties  are  reckoned 
among  the  fuperior  courts,  and  are  privikgc-J  as  to  pleas; 
jfo  that  no  inhabitant  of  fuch  counties  fliall  be  compelled 
'by  any  writ  to  appear,  or  anfwer  the  fame,  except  for 
error,  and  in  cafes  of  treafon.  Sec. 

The  counties-palatine  cf  Durham  and  Chefter  act  by 
.niefiafiplion,  where  the  king's  wriu  ought  not  to  come, 
Mt  widnr  ilieiiBd  of  the  countin-palaoae,  unlefs  it  be  a 
writ  of  procltnietioB.  There  is  a  court  of  chancery  in 
tho  rnunties-palatine  of  Lancaflcr  and  Durham,  over 
which  there  are  chancellors.    «>ce  the  article  Chan- 

C£LLOil. 

Scodand  is  divided  into  thirty-three  oouoties,  the  go- 
vernment of  which  is  committed  to  flierilfs.  See  the  Br> 

tide  Sheriff. 

County-Corporate,  a  title  given  to  feveral  cities 
on  which  the  Engitfh  monarch;  have  thuu:;ht  proper  to 
befioMT  extrmrdinary  privileges,  annexing  to  them  a  par- 
ticular imitory  of  land,  or  jurifdifHon,  as  the  county  of 
Middtefcx  annexed  to  the  city  of  London,  the  county  of 
the  city  of  York,  the  county  of  the  city  of  Bnllol, 

CoUNTY-CoiRT,  a  court  of  iuftice,  held  every 
month  in  each  county,  by  the  iheriff'^ or  his  deputy. 

This  court  ha  the  dettrnination  of  debuand  trefpaiTcs 
under  forty  (hillings. 

COLTED,  a  upc,  in  heraldry,  is  ufeJ  tocxprcfs  the 
head,  or  any  limb,  of  an  animal,  cut  oiF  from  the  trunk, 
fmooth  i  didinguifhing  it  from  that  which  is  called  erazcd, 
that  is,  focciUjr  torn  off,  .and  therefore  is  f^ged  and  un- 
even. 

CoUPED  is  alfo  ufed  to  fi^^nifv  fuch  crtifles,  bars, 
bends.,  chevrons,  &c.  as  do  not  touch  the  i'ldcs  of  the 
efcutrheon,  but  are,  as  it  were,  cut  olF  from  them. 

COUPLE-CLOSS,  in  henddqr,  the  fourth  part  of 
a  dievren,  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  except  tli«e  be  ■ 
chevron  between  them,  f:ip  GuiUim^  ibough  filoom 
gives  an  inOance  to  the  contrary. 

COUPLET,  a  dlvifion  of  a  hvmn,  ode,  fong,  &c. 
whciciii  an  equal  number,  or  €4uaJ  meafure,  of  verfe*  is 
fbund  in  each  port,  which  divilion,  in  odes,  are  called 
iirqplios.  ,See  the  article  Str-Opio;* 
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Couplet,  by  an  abufe  of  the  word,  uiicaMi. 
to  fignitv  a  couple  of  verfcs.  "^^mil 

Ct>URANT,  or  Cvrrakt,  in  a  general  fenf 
prdTes  the  preTent  time,  as  we  fay,  the  ynr  1,6.  '  !L* 

currant  •  cnr  ;  the  firft  of  tUs  CUtmtnMnlh  *ii  *  t 
prcfent  year  and  month.  * 

CouR  A N T ,  .n  a  commercial  fcnft^  nf  fti„,  ^ . 
a  courfc,  or  ts  received  in  coowMtei  «  th*  c 
coin,  &c.  alfo  the  ordinary  and  kmnm  pr,ce  of  !!^' 
itc.  in  which  fenfc  we  fay,  the  price  ccur  • 

COURIER,  a  mcflcneer  fent  |H>ft,  or  exprtft,  ^^.^ 
dirpatthe-:.  *"**ny 

COURLAND,  a  dotchy  fituated  between  n",^ 
26*  of  cxR  longitude,  and  between  56"  30",  aixi  ».  J/ 
north  btitude.  It  is  bounded  by  the  river  Dwint  L  t 
divides  it  from  Livonia,  on  the  north  ;  by  Litkoanii,!2 
the  cart  ;  by  Samogitia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  tlKg|£ 
fca,  on  the  wcil  ;  being  130  miles  long,  and  30  bmsl 

It  is  ufually  reckoned  a  part  of  Poland ;  botit  ititW 
obferved,  that  the  Courlanders  not  only  tkci  their  m 
princes,  but  are  governed  by  their  own  laws. 

COURSE,  in  navigation,  is  the  point  of  tkecoa^ 
on  which  the  (hip  fteers ;  or  the  angle  intciccHidke! 
twee n  the  tn£i  of  the  fliip  and  the  meridian. 

When  R  vefiel  begins  its  cotirie,  the  wind  wherrw;  j, 
it  ii  driven  makes  a  certain  ai^  with  the  mcnJiugf 
the  place  ;  and  as  wt  (tail  here  fuppofe  thcvelTtlfolion 
exadtly  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  makes  ihtimc  ». 
o\e  with  the  meridian  which  the  wind  makes.  TiK«in4 
is  farther  fuspofcd  always  the  fame ;  and  bcauk  cad 
point,  or  inftMit  of  a  ewme,  nay  be  r^nlcd  utkhi-, 
every  moment  of  At  coorie  it  nniEBS  ihe  line 
the  wind. 

N  nv  A  n  J  that  is  north-eaft,  v.  gr.  beie,  (adtf 
confcQucncc  makes  an  angle  of  45  itffm  with  mm 
ndiRn)  is  north-«dl  wfaeravrr  it  blowt  t  and  Mbudie 
fame  angle  of  45  de^rrecs  with  all  the  meridisns  it  tntas: 
and  fince  all  meridians  confrantly  approximatt  toijja 
each  other,  til!  thry  ni^ft  m  ;  he  pole  ;  and  fince,  in  rn:iir| 
ever  fo  little  to  the  caft-ward  or  wett-waril,  wt  ciiMje 
our  meridian,  it  follows,  that  an  eaft  or  weft-line  iaifit 
focner  plaee  will  not  be  paraTle!  to  an  eaft  and  vtll  line 
in  the  latter,  hot  Anue  what  inclined  to  it :  and  bemfeilK 
other  intermediate  nuntH'tines  always  torui  cquil  tatid 
with  the  meridian,  they  will,  cocfequentiy,  lie  inciiixi 
to  each  other. 

Now  if  the  diftanres  between  the  i 
nitely  fmall,  the  very  fmall  portions efthde  1 
will,  when  couneSed  togethc r ,  rnrTn  curvc-'inci  on  tV 
globe,  making  equal  anf^es  wtth  the  roendiawi  wadi 
are  the  feveral  paths  of  a  flaip  Ailing  aecofi^teliKi' 
region  of  the  coinpaf<i. 

LetP  (plate  XLIV.  /f^.  f^.)  reprtfe«tl»e|iole,A<l, 
•narch  of  the  equator,  1 '  A  a  quadrant  0;  thf  meridiis, 
and  the  arches  a/),  tf>^  er,  inc.  parallels  of  iititucc,  jni 
let  the  rumb-line  Khify  ice.  be  drawn,  farming  fCJ>i 
aneiea  with  the  meridians  PA,  P /,  Pm,  itc.Tiieaiiia 
will  be  formed  (everal  triangles,  vi«.  i,  A/*,&cInd!f 
firft  of  thcfe  A  A  will  be  the  diftance  failed.  At  dvcdi*- 
fercncc  of  latitude,  at  the  caftini;  and  weftine,  |;e«nl>» 
called  the  departure,  and  the  anr;1e  oAi'  the  ccuiic;  ii> 
in  the  triangle  A/^,  A^  will  be  the  diiboce  Uiie<i,  a  ^• 
fort',  lb  zzAa,  the  diffcrencc  of  the  latitude-,  A/tk 
difference  of  the  longitude  :  and  becatife  the  tnw^ 
AaA,  and  A/i,  are  right- an^ led  triangles,  the  feme* 
a,  and  the  latter  at  /;  rhcrctore  the  diftance  fi^eii 
fctcncc  of  latitude,  and  difference  of  longitude,  will 
a  right-nn.'Icd  tfianf^:  and  dlon|h  thefe  thinj«. 
ftridly  fpcaking,  are  cwvilinear,  y«,  as  aeynt  "? 
ftnall,  they  may,  withoat  lenfible  eeror,  be  ««■•«•" 
reiRilincir. 

Now  let  us  fuppofe  the  fliip  to  coai.njc  h;rco«few 
fhe  arrive  at  C,  then  will  AC  he  the  diihnce  Uud  •  » 
Che  difinence  of  latitude,  fiC  the  dep«iure,  «<>»i 'En- 
tile diflcrence  of  longitude;  Init  the  whole  dcpirtuR  »^ 
is  compounded  of  the  ffvcral  intermediate  depffui«*'' 
cci,  t  f,  hz.  and  the  difference  of  longitude  .AQ.,"'* 
fcvcr.il  miermediatc  differences  of  longitude  .\m 
&c.  and  becaufe  the  fidet  A«,  dt.  ice.  are  equal  to 
other,  and  alfo  the  fides  «*,  cd^  if,  &c  therefore  1 1«' 
diftance  upon  tbelaaie  rnnb^ though  in  dtiB«otl««^ 
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tnW  alwifi  bsve  die  fme difference  of  latitude  and  de- 
panurc.  Hut  the  dificrences  of  longitude  AL,  Inty  mn^ 
ice.  which  corrcCpond  with  the  equal  departures  a*,  cti, 
tf,  tiC.  arc  unequal  -,  therefore  an  equal  diftantc  on  the 
niinb,  if  in  different  latitudes,  will  have  unequal 
diffioMoei  of  lonettude. 

The  right-angled  triuigles /I  A,  defy  bcd^  4ec.  are  fi- 
niilar,  therefore  it  will  be,  As  I/is  to  /A,  or  as  tadiua  to 
the  fecant  of  the  courfc,  fo  is  l/+Je  +  hcy  &c.  the  dif- 
fefcace  of  latitude,  to  b/+  fd+dtt  tec.  the  diftance 
'fun* 

Course,  in  aicbitediuc,  a  continued  range  of  Itones, 
level,  or  of  the  fioM  heigbc  difeughoiit  the  whole  length 
of  the  bvihUof,  wtthow  hdng  incemipted  bf  mj  aper 

CouKSB  tf  Plinths,  the  coin  inuity  of  a  plirjth  of  ftone, 
jor  plaAer,  in  tine  face  of  a  building,  to  mark  the  fepa- 
ntSon  of  the  flann. 

Course  is  alio  ao^ied  for  the  time  fpent  in  learning 
(die  elenaenu  of  •  Wiencc  t  as  a  fiudent  is  faid  to  go 
through  hit  coufteof  pbttoAplif,  Unrntft  amhtnatics, 
ice.  ac  the  winvffi^. 

C0OKT,  Cwriay  in  •  Imt  fenfe,  the  place  where 
jntea  diftribute  juftice,  or  exereife  jurifdiAion :  alio  the 
flflamhly  of  judges,  jury,  &c.  in  dttt  place. 

Couet-Barom,  a  court  that  vmj  UmA  of  •  mmor 
has  within  his  own  piecina*. 

CointT^CiiUiMAjtOr  the  MarjbttTs  Cour  t,  that  where- 
of the  judges  aie  dw  hwd  bigbc«ifiabk»  and  the  aari  mar- 
Ihal  of  England. 

Court  «/  Ctnfc'utja,  a  cout  in^c  cities  of  London, 
Weftnoinfler,  and  fome  other  ptaocs,  that  determines 
matters  in  all  cafel,  sriiere  tbeMC  or  dannga  is  under 
^rtv  ihtUiogs. 

Court  rf  OdmOttt  a  co««  wfcere  delegates  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king^s  cotnmiffion,  under  the  great  fcal, 
-upon  an  appeal  to  bim  from  the  fentence  of  an  arch- 
hiihop,  &c.  iR«edafialikal«airfiH}  or  of  the  cowt  of 
jdmicaky  in  any  illiriiifi  caoie. 

Court-Leet,  a  eoort  osduned  Ibr^puniAment  of 
offences  under  high-treafon  againft  the  crown. 

Coort-Martial,  a  court  appointed  for  the  puniih- 
•ng  offences  in  officers,  foldiers,  and  faikn,  the  powers 
«f  which  is  regulated  by  the  miitinj  bill. 

Oamx  tf  Rtqvtftsy  waaoosOTt'of  equity,  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  chancery,  but  inferior  to  it.  It  was 
chiefly  inftitutcd  for  the  relief  of  fuch  petitioners  as  in 
confcionable  cafes  addreffcd  thcmfelvt-s  to  hi'i  majefly  : 
the  lord  privy-feal  was  the  chief  judge  of  this  court. 

OtuRT  is  alfo  an  appendage  to  a  houfc  or  habitation, 
confiding  of  a  piece  of  gcomo,  iadofed  widi  wails,  but 
epen  at  top. 

Court  is  alfo  ufcd  for  the  palace  or  place  where  a 
Jciiw  or  fovcrcjgn  prince  teftdes. 

COU&T£8V,orCoRTCBV  V'£wW,  a  certain  te- 
jiuie  whereby  a  man  marrying  an  heims  ieiied  flf  lands  of 
fee  fimple,  or  fee  uil  general,  or  lUsed  as  licir  of  the 
tail  fpecial,  and  getteth  a  child  by  her  that  cometh  alive 
into  the  world,  though  both  it  and  his  wife  die  forth- 
with} yet  if '(he  were  in  poffeflion,  he  fhall  keep  the  land 
^during  his  life,  and  is  called  ttnmtt  ftr  ium  Anglim.  or 
tenant  by  the  courtcfy  of  England)  becsofe  tbis privilege 
is  not  nllowal  in  any  country  tXCepC  Scodaod,  vAlcre  it 
is  cr.llcd  (uriaiitai  Setliat, 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between  die  children  of 
-  brochen  and  fitters,  who  in  the  firfi  gsoaradoil  are  called 
couJtn-germans,  in  tiie-feeond  generation,  fecond  cou- 
<ins,  tic.  If  fprung  from  the  relations  of  the  father's 
iidc,  they  are  denominated  paternal  coufins;  if  on  the 
niodier's,  maternal. 

COUSINET,  in  archieeAurr,  the  Aone  that  crowns 
a  piedroit,  or  pier,  the  under  fide  of  which  is  level,  and 
the  upper  ciinied  to  leeeive  fhe^irft  fpring  of  an  arch  or ; 
venlt.  It  Is  alio  the  fiee  jon  tbe  fide  of  the  volutes  in 
the  Ionic  copied,  wbicbibeFraidiordlb  call  baluftrc 
and  oriellcr. 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  a  piece  of  another  co- 
loaroraaatal  placed  on  the  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  icwed 
on,  as  the  word  impona.  Tbia-«  gsncfally  of  colour 

upon  colour,  or  metal  upoM  VWMl,  COOtnUry  tOtbcgeoe*' 
rai  rule  of  heraldry. 
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COVERT,  in  heraldry,  denotes  Ibaiethiiig  like  a  p!ec» 

of  hanging,  or  n  pavilion  falling  over  the  top  of  a  chit-f  or 
other  ordinary,  io  a  not  to  hide  but  only  to  be  a  covering 
to  it. 

COW,  in  zoology,  the  female  of  die  ox  kind.  See 
toe  articles  Bos  and  Ox. 

Tlie  marks  of  a  good  cow,  according  to  fome,  ire  tliefe : 
thefwehead  ihould  be  broad,  the  eyes  black,  the  horns 
large  ami  clear,  and  the  neck  long  and  ftraight.  The 
belly  alio  fhould  be  large  and  deep,  the  thighs  tl.icl:,  the 
legs  round,  with  Ihort  joints,  and  tbe  feet  broaa  and 
thick.  As  to  colour,  tbe  red  cow  is -laid  to  give  the  heft 
milk,  and  the  black  to  bring  forth  the  beft  calves  ;  tut 
the  f  ow  that  gives  milk  longeft  is  the  moft  beneficial  both 
tor  breeding  and  profit ;  and  the  moft  proper  time  to  calve 
in  is  March  or  April. 

Before  calving,  Ihe  ihould  he  put  into  good  pafturtt 
or,  if  it  happen  in  mnter,  fbould  be  well  fed  widi  b^  | 
and  the  dny  and  night  after  flie  baa  calved,  bar  driak 

fliould  be  a  little  warmed.  ' 

Cow-Itch,  in  botany,  the  Eoglilh  aaoK  of  the  blby  . 
phafcolus.   See  Pkasbolus. 

CowVLiv,  Primiit  Vtrh,  in  botany}  fee  the  article 
Primula. 

COWARD,  in  heraldry,  a  term  given  to  a  lion  borne 
in  an  cfcutcheon  widi  bls  doilbM,  Or  tOlBld  iolM- 
twcen  his  legs. 

COWL,  or  CouL,  a  habit  worn  by  the  Bemardines 
and  fienedidines,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  one 
white,  very  large,  worn  in  ceremonies  ;  the  other  black, 
worn  on  ordinary  occafions  in  the  ftreets,  &c. 

COXENDIX,  in  anatomy,  a  general  term  for  the 
hip.   See  the  article  Hip. 

CRAB,  in  naval  affiurs,  a  fort  of  wooden  pillar  let 
down  through  a  (hip's  decks,  having  its  lower-end  r^ing 
in  a  fockct  called  a  fawcer  }  and  in  the  upper-end  two  or 
three  holes  above  one  another  through  the  middle  of  it, 
into  which  long  bars  axe  let,  whole  length  arc  nearly 
e^ual  to  the  breadth  of  the  deck.  It  is  u^  to  heave  in 
die  cable,  or  pordurfe  any  other  vreigbty  matter  iHiich 
requires  a  great  mechanical  power.  J  his  machine  dif- 
fers from  a  capftern  in  having  no  drum-head,  and  in  hav> 
ing  the  bars  to  eo  entirely  through  it,  and  reach  fron> 
one  fide  of  the  deck  to  the  other  )  whereas  thofe  of  the 
capftern  are  more  in  niuBbar,  and  only  reach  about  eight 
inches  or  a  foot  into  the  drum-head,  according  to  their 
different  fixes.    See  the  article  Capstern. 

Crab's  Claws,  Chi!a  Cancrerwn,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  are  the  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab* 
broken  off  at  the  verge  of  the  black  part,  fo  much  of  the 
extretaiity  of  the  claws  only  being  allowed  to  be  ufed  in 
medicine  as  is  tinged  with  this  colour.  The  blacknefs 
however  is  only  fuperficial  :  they  are  of  a  greyifh  white 
within,  and  when  levigated,  furnift  a  tolerably  white 
powder. 

Crab's  claws  are  of  the  Doabcr  of  the  alkaline  ab* 
fisibents,  but  they  are  fuperior  to  the  generality  of  them 

in  fome  degree,  as  they  are  found  on  a  chemical  analyfis 
to  contain  a  volatile  urinous  fait.  I'hey  are  always  kept 
in  the  Ihops  levigated  to  a  fine  powder,  and  are  fomctimes 
prefcribod  fingly,  though  rarely,  becaufeof  their  want  of 
die  beaudAil  wlitte  colour  of  kmt  of  the  6thers.  They 
are  the  bafts,  however,  of  the  famous  Gafcoignc-powdrr, 
the  lapis  contraycrva,  and  many  other  of  the  compound 
fudoritic  powders. 

Crab's  Eyes,  OtaS  CmtrtnuHt  in  pharmacy,  are  n 
ftrong  concretion  in  the  head  of  the  cray-filh.  'They  are 
rounded  on  one  fide,  and  deprelTed  and  Gnuatcd  on  the 
other,  conliderably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  without 
Imcll.  We  have  them  from  Holland,  Mufcovy,  Poland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  many  other  placet!,  fome  of  tbem 
probably  taken  out  of  the  heads  of  the  animals,  but  the 
far  greateft  part  picked  up  on  theihores  of  the  fialtic,  and 
of  other  feas  and  large  rivers. 

Crab's  eyes  are  much  ufed  both  in  the  (hop  medicines 
and  extemporaneous  prefcriptiont,  being  accounted  not 
only  abfotoenc  and  drying,  but  alio  dwuSve  and  di'> 
urettc. 

CRADLE,  awdl  known  naebioe,  in  irtU^  InlaiiM 
are  racked  to  Heep. 

It 
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It  denotes  alfo  that  part  of  the  fiock  of  a  crofs  bow  )  high,  by  a  fm»ll  rope  faftened  to  it,  or  to  die  eiij  of  ik. 
here  ihc  bullet  is  put.  f  ibbct  at      r  mn;,  eafily  be  brought  tromov«rihe ftm 

CjiADLtt  in  fufgery,  a  cafe  in  which  a  broken  kg  i»  |  U^rge,  luppofed  on  the  water  at  W,  to  a  cart  or 
iM  arm-  heiM»  fer.  i  other  carriage  on  the  wharf,  towardi  «m(m>'  tk.  "^"^ 


Cradle,  in  furgery,  a  cafe  in  which  a  broken  kg  i»  |  u»rge,  lupp 
laid  after  being  fet.  I        carriage  on  the  wharf,  towardi  won  thcVi£hi  i^j 

CRAM  BE,  wild  fca-cahbage,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  •  le»t  of  the  piece  Z.  There  is  a  roof  or  fmall  wooden 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  tetrapctalou*  and  cruci-  )  fnt6  A  « Q,to  ihefter  tiie  rope  firom  rain,  whai  Ue  mnl 

'     ' '  is       in  ttfit,  tbc  gibbet  being  biwig^  unkrii^ 


form  :  thi-  trait  is  a  roiindifh  ripfulr,  with  one  cell  anJ 
two  valve?,  coniaining  a  fingle  roundifli  feed.  This  plant 
is  ttfed  as  an  aliment  like  other  cabbage,  when  very 
young,  but  is  edeemed  more  hot  and  dqr.  Dale  leiU 
Ulf  toe  leaves  heal  wounds,  and  difctila  niBaimnationa 
and  other  tumour';. 

CRAMP,  in  medicine,  a  con* ul five  contra^ ion  of  a 
mufcular  part  of  the  body,  bein^  either  natural,  as  in 
convulfive  confiitutions,  or  accidental,  from  living  in 
cold  places,  under  ground,  ttc.  It  alfcAs  all  pans  in- 
differently, butiheliam,  calves,  feet,  and  tofs,  oftcner 
than  the  arms  and  hamis ;  it  is  feldom  mof  lal,  though  its 
retOXJU  are  often,  quxk,  and  continuance  Icmg,  with 

Sreat  piin  and  diAenfion  of  fome  veJfela,  as  appears  from 
le  knots  and  ganglions  itoceafiont.   If  it  be  natural, 

ohferve  the  cure  :is  in  an  cpilrpfy  or  convulfioni ;  if  ac- 
tidciujl.  It  is  tcmuv  ttl  hy  rubbing  the  part  afteclcd. 

Cramp-Fish,  the  Engliib  nameof  tbetorpctto.  See 
the  article  Torpedo. 

CramP'Iron,  or  Cramps,  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at 
each  end,  which  ferves  to  faften  together  pieoea  of  wood, 
ftones,  or  other  things. 

CRA^llHJN^.t,  in  heralJrv,  an  epithet  given  to  a 
crofs  which  Was  at  each  end  a  cramp  or  touare  piece  com- 
ing from  It  i  that  from  the  arm  in  chief^  towards  the  fi- 
atftor  aag)e,  that  from  the  arm  on  that  fide  downwards, 
due  from  the  arm  it)  baPe  towards  the  dexter  fide,  and 
that  froii;  the  tlextrr  arm  upwauU. 

UKANk,  a  machine  greatly  uft:«i  in  buiiding  and 
'coOUBence  for  raifmg  large  ftoncs,  and  other  weights. 

A  crane  is  an  infu-umcnt  of  fuch  general  uft>  that  we 
cannot  avoid  giving  its  defcription  at  large.  It  n  of  two 
kinds  ;  in  the  fi.  it,  onlv  the  gibbet  moves  upon  its  axi^ ; 
and  HI  the  fccond,  called  the  rat's-tail  crane,  the  uiiuic 
crane,  with  its  load,  turns  upon  its  axis. 

The  6rft  ibrt  of  crane  is  reprcfeoted  by  plate  XL VI. 
J^.  I.  feen  in  profile,  LB  ED  it  a  fedion  of  that  part  of 


waiJs  Y. 

fig.  2.  fhcws  the  plane  of  the  uppcr  partof  theCTa- 
or  as  It  would  be  fcen  from  above,  where  wt  ate  to 
ferve  the  pofition  of  the  puHiet  P  and  Q^,  and  of  tjl 
place  of  the  center  of  the  gibber,  whirh  mult  be  «C  in 
line  touching  the  circumference  of  both  pulliej-  foji 
the  faid  center  of  motion  of  the  gibbet  were  in'j  Ij 
with  the  center  of  the  poJlies,  the  gibbe<,  »hen  loidri 
would  require  a  force  to  bring  Its  end  g  (fy. 
whai Ton  either  tide,  and  that  force  tcalmg  to  jf>  ^ 
weight  and  gibbet  would  run  hack  and  rtft  over  w' 

'1  his  crane  is  very  expeditious  with  many  hands,  it 
being  always  re^uifite  thu  fome  fliould  fland  at  thetw 
to  keep  the  weight  from  running  down  again,  whicj, 
might  be  of  dangerous  confequence.  But  if  inikad  of 
the  capftern  at  O,  there  wai  an  iron  endlefs  ftrtw, 
horizontal  wheel  an  I  ix\c,  commonly  called  the  wong 
and  wheel,  fixed  to  the  piece  X,  made  very  ftrong  for  iJ,« 
purpofe,  or  a  machine  in  the  manner  of 3.  only  mti, 
a  pinion  inftcad  of  a  fcrcw  at  G  H,  making  tlie  u'jj  If 
fhort,  and  the  axis  M  long,  to  receive  the  rope  N ;  ti^i 
two  men  at  it,  nay,  fometimcs  one  man,  may  e^ 
draw  goods  up  from  a  barge  ;  becauCs,  by  tbeicfiBaw 
ot  I  <  I  :rew  againft  the  teeth  of  the  wtcd,  dte  an- 
chine  will  hdd  the  weight  W,  at  any  height,  wbiJe 
the  man  quits  the  handle  to  bring  the  weight  by  the 
eird:  r:ipr  taaencd  at  g,  (f^.  1.)  over  a  cart  on  the 
the  wnari  to  receive  it }  and  yet  the  wdght  will  godnn 
gently  of  itfelf.  if  a  man,  witk  a  fudden  jerk,  fas  At 
bandies  a-going  the  COOinijr  mj  ID  thu  whertiy  Ik 
raifed  the  weight  wfaidiiieodvcnieMt  for  toaifing  the  oit. 
N.  B.  Th  ludden  impuifeon  the  handles  does  to  tbt 
kiKw  wh  j[  ^  blow  does  to  the  wedge  to  fet  it  a-goisE. 
As  this  fort  of  crane  with  a  woem and dies 
v^ry  much  increafe  the  feice  of  the  power,  we  seed  ott 
put  the  reader  in  mind,  that  mote  time  mvSt  he%atta 


h.iiidlc,  mull  h<  i:inu;ii!hcd  in  a  rcciprocil  proportionof 
the  intenfity  of  the  weight  to  the  intoihqr  of  the  ma's 
force ;  this  being  trae  in  all  compound,  as  wdlaiia. 
pie  engines. 

Plate  XLVI.  fii.  4.  rcprefents  the  rat's  toil  crjnr, 
not  only  uictul  in  a  wharf  to  crane  up  heavy  jcods,  bu: 
alfoot  great  fcrvice  in  building,  to  raife  great  fhmes,  »M 
bring  them  rooad  to  any  defigned  place.  Itconfiflsof 
the  following  parts  :  on  the  crofs-ground  cilli  L,L,L, 


a 

wharf  on  u  hich  it  is  fixed,  L  B  b^  ini;  the  horizontal  line.  1  raifing  the  weight  ;  becaufc  the  v  elocity  of  the  wcighi, 
AC  14  biltong  horr/.oiital  piece  of  timber,  making  the  j  compared  with  that  of  the  man's  hand  wiiu  turm  lie 
upper-part  of  the  crane,  ir.to  which  are  framed  the  three 
upright  pieces  X,  Y,  Z  ;  of  which  the  laQ,  called  the 
.main  piece,  is  Wronger  than  the  otbcri,  with  its  cill  I  E, 
and  its  braces  H  I  and  h  E,  longer  and  (Wronger  than  the 
braces  and  ciUs  M  N  and  OS  of  the  other  two  upright 
pieces,  and  pinned  with  ircjo,  where  the  others  are  only 
pinned  wUh  wood.  When  the  wharf  ii  not  ot  flone- 
work  where  the  crane  is  fixe),  the  three  cills  muft  be  all 

in  one  piece,  reaching  from  D  to  £.   Four  bracea,  fuch  ^  _  .  ^ 

as  K,  join  the  upright  to  the  horizontal  pieces.  To  the  ;  L,  L,  L,  is  fupported  and  fixed,  by  oblique  braces,  the 
aboveincntioned  horizontal  pieces  is  fafiened,  with  Rrong  ;  ftrong  upri<;ht  piece  K,  called  the  gudgeon  of  the  crsiK, 
iron  pins,  a  fliort  piece  pp  ;  having  a  bell-metal  cellar  to  I  on  whole  upper-part,  or  fpirHile  S,  covered  with  hron, 
receive  the  iron  pivot  or  axis  of  the  upright  fhaft  K  F,  '  and  fometimes  made  wholly  of  iron,  the  whole  aadufle 
which  ia  an  axis  in  peritiocbiot  whofe  lower-end  of  the  i  turns,  being  eafijy  moved,  when  it  it  chatgied  uiih  its 
axis  it  alfo  of  iron,  turning  in  another  bell'mettl  collar  |  load  H.  C  A  it  the  counter-wbeel  ^th  iti  asii  DBi 
jet  Into  the  firm  pie^e  of  wiiod  F.  This  axis  in  peritro- 
chio,  iniiead  ot  li  wiiccl,  ha»  four  bars,  r,y,  </,  and  an- 
other behind  d,  going  through  its  thicker  part,  which  is 
eight  fquate,  the  upper-jpait  being  round  to  receive  the 
rone.  When  this  piece  is  hooped  with  iron  above  and 
below  it  is  btft  to  ufc  hut  two  bars  indead  of  four, 
pufhing  them  quite  through  at  tb.,  and  nuu  at  each  end 
go  round  in  the  direction  hOe.,  to  wind  up  the  rope,  and 
rajle  the  weight  at  the  eiui  uf  it.  7'hiS  upticbt  wooden 
axle,  with  its  bars,  ia  called  the  capftern  of  the  cram, 
every  fuch  axle  being  called  a  capftern  when  it  turns  in  a 
perpendicular  fituation,  like  that  of  the  capftcrns  in  Ihips, 
and  windlefs  when  it  run^  in  a  hoiizontal  p'/fition,  tho' 
it  (hould  be  for  the  fame  purpofcs  as  the  other  ;  and  the 
jope  R  rr,  which  goes  firft  over  the  pulley  or  roller  T, 
then  between  the  pullies  P  and  Q.,  and  Uftly,  over  the 
pulley  r,  has  at  its  eitds  a  double  iron  hook,  called  a 
ram's  head,  to  which  the  gocd>  to  be  ciancd  up  arc  fallen- 
The  gibbet  C  V  B  is  moveable  upon  a»  axis  C  B, 
hf  means  ol  the  iron  center  pins  or  pivots  at  its  ends  B 
and  C  i  (b  that  when  the  weight  is  railed  up  fufficiently 


hearing  only  on  the  iron  ends  of  the  faid  axis  ifi  two 
hanging  perpendicular  pieces  at  B  and  b ;  fY  is  thebrice 
and  ladder  whofe  top,  F,  carries  the  pulley  above  die 
weight,  the  other  pullies  being  in  the  ends  of  thegcca 
M,  NY'S  I  the  remaining  parti  are  too  pbtn  b  theii|ne 
to  need  farther  explanation  Thr  power  is  fixnetioei 
applied  by  means  of  a  rope  on  the  outer  cireunifercnceof 
(he  wheel  A,  but  moft  commonly  men,  or  an  horfe,nint 
the  wheel  round  bv  walking  in  it.  SooictinKs,  »U<>i 
(Irengih  is  gained  by  bari^  the  counter- wbed  oodt 

lo  id  ' 


with  teeth,  and  giving  1 
means  of  a  pinion. 

That  ingenious  mechanic  Mr.  Padmore  mace  nen! 
improvements  in  the  crane,  particularly  in  a  roichtne  oi 
that  kind  ercded  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  Bsth,  tbr 
alTiftance  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Allen  let  dowa  to  Ho* 
into  the  veflels  that  came  for  k. 

The  crane  itklf  is  not  of  the  uncommon  i'^rt,  buta  r*t- 
tailed  crane,  wiih  a  double  axis  in  peiitiochio  and  two 
handles,  whereby  four  men  may  raife  very  great  weights; 
and  cheoy  turning  the  whole  crane  about  ufmi  its  mf^i 
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C  R  A 

fhaftt  can  fix  tt  ia  any  pofition,  and  let  down  the  weighu 

fpeedily  into  the  boats  or  barges,  which  come  near  the 
wharf  to  receive  them.  Sec  plate  XLVI.  fig.  5.  But 
this  conftru&ton  a  not  new  ;  neither  is  it  a  new  inven- 
tion to  let  down  goods  after  they  have  been  raifed  by  a 
crane,  by  prcffing  the  arch  of  a  circle  ftrongly  upon  a 
wheel  fixed  to  the  principal  axis,  in  order  to  retard  and 
regulate  the  dcfcent  by  a  friflion  increafed  or  diminifhed 
atpleafure,  as  is  done  in  ftdjjpin;^  wind  mills.  The  catch 
•llo>  that  Ivindcrs  a  crane  or  capllcrn  from  going  back,  is 
nf  common  uTe  {  but  we  do  not  know  that  uij  one  has 
applied  them  both  together  in  the  ftme  crane,  fo  as  to 
depend  upon  one  another,  before  Mr.  Pad  more,  who  was 
the  author  of  this,  did  it,  though  many  have  done  it 
iince:  therefore  we  fhall  give  a  particular  dcfcription 
.«f  this  invention,  whole  chief  intent  is  to  prevent  the 
many  accidents  which  often  happen  by  the  careleflhefs  of 
the  men  employed  to  raife  and  let  down  heavy  burthens 
by  the  ufe  of  the  crane.  The  fixth  figure  rcprcfents  an 
upright  fedtion  of  fo  much  of  the  crane  ait  the  contnvaiicc 
abovementioned  is  applied  to. 

A  B  is  the  great  wheel,  whofe  larg^  asis  A,  moving  on 
two  iron  center  pins,  fuch  as  a,  receives  the  rope,  or  lets 
it  run  down,  according  as  it  is  turned,  hy  the  means  of 
the  handles  faftened  at  C  to  the  Icflcr  wheel  or^yinion  C, 
or  as  it  is  fufFered  to  turn  the  other  way  by  the  gravity  of 
the  defcendiflK  weifbt»  when  all  obftacles  are  removed. 
Upon  dw  axil  of  the  pinion  is  the  ratchet  wheel  D,  whofe 
teeth  fucccffively  receive  the  iron  catch/ F,  moveable  on 
a  pin  at  F  on  the  iron  ftandard  G,  and  to  be  raifed  up 
eccailonally  by  the  upright  iron  H  h,  to  hinder  the  wci-ht 
from  gpii^  back  when  the  handles  are  loofed.  Upon  the 
fame  «is  bdiind  the  .wheel  O  is  a  wooden  wheel  K/>, 
over  which  hangs  the  half-ring  of  iron  OP«,  with  a 
ffroove  or  hollow  made  in  it  to  fit  the  circumference  of 
Sie  faid  wheel,  fo  as  to  retard,  or  flop,  or  any  way  regu- 
late the  motion  of  the  wheel,  and  confequentJy  of  the 
exia'and  pinion  C,  and  the  great  wheel  and  wb  Afi, 
which  has  the  rope  V  A,  according  as  it  is  men  or  lels 
ftrongly  prclicd  down  to  make  a  friflion  on  the  WOod,  as 
it  moves  after  the  catch  is  raifed  out  of  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet.  The  horizontal  lever  KL  governs  ail  thefc  mo- 
tions in  the  following  manner,  viz.  When  the  firing 
K,  faftened  to  tb<  faid  lever  at  K,  ia  pelM»  the  le- 
ver, moving  on  its  center  M,  does,  by  an  norisontal  pin 
fixed  at  right  angles  to  its  fide  at  1,  raifc  the  piece  H,  and 
confequently  relealc  the  ratchet  by  railing  the  catch  at / 
out  of  the  teeth  :  then  the  weieht  defcends  fwiftly,  mov- 
ing the  wheel  and  pinion  round  by  its  force ;  but  to  pre- 
vent the  too  quick  defcent,  the  lever  is  pulled  up  a  little 
more  flrongly  by  the  guider  who  holds  the  flrinp;  Q_r/  K,  ' 
which  brings  down  the  contrary  end  of  the  lever  L,  and 
confequently  the  iron  N,  fo  low  as  to  make  the  femicir- 
cular  ring  OP«»  prefs  hard  upon  the  wheel  which.it 
did  not  no  when  the  catch  was  raifed  but  juft  out  of  the 
ratchet.     N.  R.  A  ftrong  pull  ftop,<!  the  whole  motion, 
and  a  more  gentle  one  regulates  the  deftent :  and  it  the 
guider  fhould  be  carelefs  and  let  go  the  firing,  then  im- 
ipediately  the  firing  S  r,  whofe  end  /  had  been  deprciled 
by  the  end  L  of  the  lever,  will  raife  it  up  again  by  the 
lateral  pin  X,  and,  reftoring  the  whole  lever  to  its  hori- 
sontal  pofition,  the  other  lateral  pin  I,  in  the  long  arm 
M  K  of  the  lever,  will,  through  the  notch  H,  prcls  u|K)n 
I»  the  lower  oad  of  the  upright  piece  H,  and  ib  brmg 
down  the  catch  P/,  into  tbe  ratchet  wheel  at  /,  the  curv- 
cd  piece  O  P  ^  at  the  fame  time  flying  up  and  no  longer 
prcffing  the  wooden  wheel  E  p.    Thus  no  mifehief  can 
ever  be  the  conftqucncc  of  careleflnefs,  bccaufe  of  the 
catch}  nor  will  the  weight  go  down  by  jerks,  which 
would  have  been  the  coniequenoeof  the  catch  ufed  with- 
out the  half-ring,  becaufe  the  catch  is  lifted  ^uite  out  of 
the  way,  when  the  half-ring  is  brought  down  and  applied 
by  pulling  the  firing  at  C.^  It  is  nccelTary  to  remark,  that 
"i  ,  /  I,  /  a,  is  part  of  the  uprii^'ht  icdlion  of  the  timber  of 
the  frame. 

CiimHiy  Crane,  a  kitchen  utrniil  for  hanging  a  pot,  or 
the  iilce,  on ;  and  being  ntoveabl^  waft*  it  off  and  on 
the  fire  at  pleafure. 

Cranb  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  fiphon.  See  the 
artidc  Simoii*  , 


C  R  A 

Cr  AK£'s  ftiLt,  among  furgcons,  a  kind  of  lerceps,  ftf 
called  from  its  figure. 

Crane's  Bill,  in  botany,  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
geranium.    Sec  Geranium. 

CRANK,  a  contrivance  in  machines,  in  manner  of 
an  elbow,  only  of  a  ftfuare  Ibnn,  projeaing  (mm  >  fiiin- 
dle,  and  fimriog  by  iu  rocatiatt  lo  raife  and  All  tbeplAone 
of  engines. 

Crank  likcwifc  denotes  the  iron  fupport  for  a  ItO^ 
thcrn,  or  the  like  ;  alfo  the  iron  made  fill  to  a  ftockof  A 
bell  for  ringing  it. 

CRANNY,  in  glafs-making,  an  iron  InfinmeRt* 
wherewith  the  necks  of  glafles  are  formed. 

CRAPE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  AufF,  made  in  the 
manner  of  gauze,  with  raw  filk,  gummed  and  twifted  in 
the  mill. 

CKASIS,  amonff  ^jfidans,  is  ulcd  to  figntiy  fucb  a ' 
due  mixture  of  qualities  in  a  human  body,  as  conftitutea 

a  (late  of  health. 

Crasis.  in  grammar,  the  contradion  of  two  letters 
into  one  long  one,  or  «  diphthong.  Thus  mh^tm  it 
cootraSed  into  tiAefta. 

CRASSAMENTUM,  in  phyfic,  the  thick  red,  or  fi- 
brous  part  of  the  blood,  otherwifc  called  cruor,  in  con- 
tradiiti nation  to  the  Icrum,  or  aqueous  part.  See 
Blouo. 

CRATCHES,  in  the  maa^  a  fwelling  on  the  jaC- 
tern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  fomedmet  uneer  the  hoof  | 

for  which  reafon  it  is  diftingtiifhed  into  the  fincw  cratches, 
which  affedl  the  iinew,  and  thole  upon  the  cronet,  called 
cjuittci  -  liones. 

CRA  PER,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  thefouth* 
crn  hcmil'phere,  confifting  of  feven  ftan»  according  to 
Ptolemy's  catalogue,  of  eight  in  Tydio'a,  and  deven  in 
the  Brinnnic  catalogue. 

CRATlCULA,  a  kind  of  grid-iron,  or  chemical  in- 
llrument,  made  of  fquare  pieces  of  iron,  of  the  (hicknefs 
of  one's  finger,  placed  in  acute  angles,  abont  half  a  fin- 
ger's fpace  diftant  from  one  another.  It  ftrvea  in  making 
fires  to  keep  up  the  coals. 

CRAY,  a  difleniper  in  hawlUi  •pTffWffding  from  long 
feeding  upon  cold  llale  meat. 

Cray-Fish,  the  £nglifli  name  of  the  larger  long^ 
tailed  fqwiite*   See  S<QfiLLA. 

CRAYON,  or  PaTth,  among  painters,  implies  a 
conipofition  of  colours,  reduced  to  the  texture  of  chalk  ; 
and  ufed  dry,  in  the  form  and  manner  of  pencils,  for 
painting  on  paper. 

1'here  is  confiderable  difficulty  and  nicety  in  the  mak- 
ing, to  bring  crayons  to  duit  due  texture  or  confiftence, 
which  admits  of  their  fpending  freely  on  the  paper,  with- 
out being  fo  crumbly  or  brittle  as  to  prevent  the  poinia 
from  being  duly  fbarpened  :  for  if  they  arc  rendered  too 
cohefive  by  gums,  or  fuch  fubftances  as  give  then  tena- 
city, they  will  not  caft  as  they  ought ;  and  on  tbe  other 
hand,  if  the  panicles  are  not  fufficiently  |>ound  together, 
they  take  no  proper  hold  of  the  grain  of  the  paper,  but 
lyc  on  it  like  dull ;  and  the  paflils  in  this  OMUStioa  SrO 
apt  contmually  to  have  the  points  broken,  or  mmiMcr 
away  on  the  leaft  ufe,  to  an  undue  thickneft. 

All  the  colours  which  are  pignients,  and  cnn  be  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder,  may  be  ufed  for  forming 
crayons  :  but  it  is  proper,  ncvcrthelefs,  to  be  cautiouSp 
cfpeciall]^  in  more  elaborate  works  and  paintings  of  any 
value,  with  regard  to  fuch  as  are  fubjefi  to  fly  or  change, 
particularly  rofe  pink,  Englifh  pink,  lake,  and  Pruflian 
b'.:ic,  which  are  apt  to  turn  pale,  and  fometimes  entirely 
lolc  their  hue  :  and  with  refpect  to  white,  the  ufe  of  Hake 
white.  Or  white  lead,  is  beft  avoided,  on  account  of  their 
ii  equcntly  turning  black  |  as  there  are  others  which  will 
even  work  better,  and  are  no  way  liable  to  any  fuch 
change :  but  neither  lake,  nor  PruAan  blue,  are  to  be 
wholly  reje£led  for  this  purpofe,  when  they  are  known 
to  be  thoroughly  good  ;  as  they  will  ftand  extremely  well 
when  prepared  in  a  right  manner  |  only  gicat  care  (bould 
be  takien  tobeceriainof  the  4|ualities  of  any  pared  before 
it  be  ufed,  as  tbe  far  greater  part  of  the  lake  to  be  now 
met  with  willHyi  and  the  Prufij.m  blue  turn  pale  and 
green  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  vary  tbe  uint  greatly  iiom 
Its  oripnal  ftaie. 

6L  .Befidee 
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Bcfides  the  coloured  pigfTJcnf;,  which  are  ufcd  fimply, 
fome  white  fubftanccs  are  necefliry  for  the  forming  of  a 
proper  body  to  fucb  as  arc  of  lighter  teints ,  or  where 
the  colours  are  to  be  diluted  and  weakenrd,  to  ftraw- 
colours,  pinkatCamttiMu,  fltc.  There  have  been  many 
different  fortt  of  bodies  «|iplicd  to  this  purpofe,  which, 

.  noft  of  them,  by  proper  management,  may  be  made  to 
tofwer  the  end.  I'he  principal  are  flake  white,  white 
lead,  tobacco-ptpe  clay,  pi  after  of  Paris,  Spanilb  or  troy 
white,  fimpie  chalk,  and  ftarch  :  but  pearl  white,  that 
has  been  hitherto  over-looked,  is  in  fome  cafes  fupenor  to 

^aay  of  them.  In  this  application  of  white  bodies  to 
loRII  the  ground  or  bails  of  pale-coloured  crayons,  the 

Kaieft  cafe  fbould  be  taken,  likewific,  wben.cannine 
e,  or  any  coloured  pigment  prepared  from  p*m  of 
vegetables  or  animals  arc  ufed,  that  the  fubtlaiicc  cm- 
ployed  be  fuch  as  will  not  prey  upon  or  change  the  co- 
lour ;  which  chalk,  flake  white,  and  white  lead,  with 
thefc  colours,  arc  extremely  apt  to  do,  when  they  are 
mixed  together  with  the  addition  of  any  moifture:  but 
in  all  foch  cafes  the  pearl  white,  and  plafier  of  Pahs, 
Ihould  be  ufed  ;  and  witfi  fcTpeft  to  the  latter,  it  muft 
be  wholly  free  from  lime,  or  it  will  be  worfc  even  than 
the  others.  It  is  bcft,  indeed,  in  general,  to  avoid  anv 
fuch  mixture  of  thefecdours, by  fubKituting  thccolourcd 
earths,  or  other  mineral  fubftanccs,  in  the  place  of  thofc 
prepared  from  veeetable  or  animal  fubftanccs  ;  as  they 
can  fcarcely  be  aSeStcd  or  changed  by  any  matter  ufed 
in  painting}  and  will,  in  general,  equally  well  anfwcr 
the  purpofe,  except  in  the  cafe  of  carmine,  the  unrivalled 
Irightnefs  of  which  makes  it  necellary  for  pinks  and 
carnations.  If  great  pvritjT and  fcros  of  cokMHT  ate  there 
Kouired. 

Cbalk  is  the  beft  adapted  by  it»  texture  to  forming  the 
fraaiul  of  pale  cravom  of  anv  of  the  whites  hitherto 
uki  I  aa  tt  wSl  can  mere  fifcely,  and  at  the  fame  time 
retain  a  due  cohefion,  when  mixed  with  proper  binders 
or  glutens,  better  than  any  of  the  other  whites  now  in 
practice.  It  is,  therefore,  much  the  beft  fubftance  for 
inixinz  with  all  the  coloured  pigments  which  arc  not 
filljen  to  be  changed}  but  with  refpefk  to  fuch  as  are, 
the  pearl  white,  or  plafter  of  Parity  Ibould  he  fubilituted 
in  its  place.  It  la  am>  the  beft  for liMniing  white  crayons 
Ibr  common  purpofes. 

Starch  has  been  frequently  ulM  along  with  Ibmeof  the 
other  whites  for  pivin^'  a  due  texture  to  crayons  :  but  it 
is  no  where  neccuary,  except  in  the  cafe  of  white  flake  ; 
and  as  the  prepared  flake  white  of  the  fliops  contains  a 
larce  proporuon,  it  is  uruuccdary  when  that  is  ufed, 
which  will  generally  be  the  calc,  as  the  levigation  of  the 
white  flake  M  too  troublefonc  for  titok  who  do  not  make 
fuch  matters  their  bufinels. 

The  l.ift  clafs  of  fubftances  ufcd  in  rfie  compofition  of 
crayons,  and  on  which  indeed  principally  depends  their 
pcrfedlion,  is  the  binders  or  glutens  required  to  give  pul- 
verinc  bodies,  of  which  the  crayons  arecompofed,  a  due 
tenacity,  to  render  them  capable  of  being  formed  into 
mafiis  that  will  bear  the  form  and  empl^mcnt  of  pen- 
cils. There  has  bem  a  varietjr  of  different  matten  ap- 
plied to  this  purpofe  ;  moft  of  which  may  in  fome  degree 
*W<c&  it ;  but  the  principal  are,  atewort,  gum-tra£acaiith, 
jjum-arabic,  Ii7,e,  milkt  oaameal,  fi^««aadjr,  oive-oil, 
and  linfccd'oil. 

The  wort  of  ale  or  beer,  either  in  its  original  ftatc,  or 
neodercd  more  thick  by  boiling,  has  been  found  to  anfwer 
Ibe  end  of  a  Under,  for  the  formingcrayoiu  where  chalk 
or  earthy  bodies  are  ufed,  better  than  any  of  the  others  ; 
as  it  gives  them  a  proper  cohefion,  by  its  vifcidity,  with- 
out drying  to  that  bfittlc  ftatc  to  which  the  gums  are 
fubjeft.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  caf«  of  vermilion,  and 
fome  Other  fubftances,  which  have  noc  li'  :u  t  utrailion 
of  themfelves,  fufKcient  alone  to  give  the  due  tenacity  } 
and  mttft  therefore  be  aififled  by  gwn*tiag^Namli,  or  Hit, 
or  feme  fuch  other  vifcid  matter. 

Gum-ttagacanth  is  uied  as  »  binder,  by  dillblving  it 
in  the  alewort,  or  whatever  fluid  is  employed  for  the 
tempering;  crayons.  If  is  preferable,  for  this  purpofe,  to 
•iiim-arabic,  or  the  other  gums  which  difTolvc  in  aqueous 
liuids  }  becaufc  it  thickens  in  the  water,  and  mixes  ttfcif 
equally  througbottt  the  whole  fubftancc  of  die  cooDiiofi* 
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tion  when  dry ;  whereas  the  others  arc  apt  to  form  a 
cruft  on  the  outfide  of  themafs,  and  lender  the paftib  Or 
crayons  of  an  unequal  texture. 

Gum-arabic  hat  been  alio  v(ed  for  tempcringcrafMe 
in  the  fame  view  as  gum-trag^nth «  and  dwbn  not 
greatlv  from  it  in  its  me&. 

Milk  has  been  ufcd  for  the  compofition  of  crayons,  in 
the  fame  view  as  the  ale- wort,  where  only  a  fmall  addi- 
tion of  cohefivc  power  was  required  to  be  added  to  the 
lolid  bodies  which  formed  them  }  but  it  is  only  in  fuch 
cafei  it  can  be  of  any  avail,  as  the  ale-wort,  orotbenof 
greater  efficacy,  are  in  moft  cafes  wanted. 

Oatmeal,  or  nther  the  decodion  of  it.  made  as  In 
the  cafe  of  water-gruel  and  ftraincd,  has  likewife  been 
employed  for  the  lame  end  as  milk  j  and  anfwers  welt 
enough  in  the  cafe  of  the  deep  Pruffian  blue,  indico,  and 
fuch  bodies  as  are  apt  to  dry  gummy;  bccaufe  though 
the  decofiion  of  oa'.nieal  gives  only  a  (mall  degree  of  co- 
hefion, yet  ir  prevents  that  coalefce'nce  from  the  attia^ioii 
of  the  parts  of  thofe  bodlei  on  each  other,  wbicb 
duces  this  brittlenelik 

Olive  oil,  as  llkewfle  the  finfeed,  have  been  ufed  to 
give  the  crayons  a  more  flaky  and  chalky  texture,  by 
dipping  into  it,  after  they  hsve  been  duly  heated,  fuch  as 
are  made  of  plafler  of  Paris,  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  in  or- 
der to  foftcn  them,  and  remove  that  unkindly  coheiioa 
which  prevents  the  (ticking  freely  on  the  paper. 

^iirl#  Cxayons.  —  For  forming  white  crayons  ftr 
cflouneit  pvrpofes,  chalk,  in  its  natural  Hate,  it  fbperlor 
to  any  compofition  :  it  fhould  be  chofcn  white,  pure,  and 
of  the  moft  cohering  texture  ;  and  it  muft  be  cut  firft 
into  fquares,  by  means  of  fmall  faws  made  for  this  ufe  of 
three  inches  length,  and  a  quarter  «f  an  inch  in  thick- 
nefs  ;  and  afterwards  formed  into  a  proper  pencil  fliapCt 
by  taking  oflF  the  comen  widi  a  penknife,  and  duly  lloaiiig 
the  point, 

Wheie  an  extraordinary  degree  of  whitenefs  is  requir- 
ed, a  erayoR  may  be  made  freoi  flake  white,  as  prepared 
by  the  colourmen  }  which  being  well  powdered  and 
moilicned  with  milk,  to  the  confiftence  of  a  parte,  muft 
be  formed  in  the  pencil  fhape,  and  then  dried,  butwhh« 
out  heat,  as  that  would  tend  to  injure  the  whitenefs. 

Rtd  Crayons.  —  For  red  crayons  of  the  fcarlct  hu^ 
vcroilioo  and  red  lead  may  be  uled,  with  ale-wort  boiU 
cd,  till  it  appear  flightly  glutinous  to  the  touch,  and  fur- 
ther infpiflatcd  by  the  addition  of  gum-trairacanth  ;  the 
proportion  of  which  may  be  a  fcruptc  to  a  pint  of  the 
thick  wort.  With  thii  gluten,  the  vermilion,  or  red  lead, 
muft  be  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  pafte,  by  grindiog  them 
toother,  and  then  formed  Iflto  tfae  pfopcf  Aape,  and 
dried  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Where  the  orange  caft  of  red  had  is  not  particularly 
w«nted,  it  is  fafer  to  ufc  vermilion  ;  for  though  red  lead 
will  fland  much  better  ufed  this  way  than  in  oil,  yet  the 
vermilion  is  ftill  more  fecuie,  as  nothing  can  change  it 
without  a  burning  heat. 

The  fcarlct  oker  gives  a  fouler  red  crayon,  but  yet  very 
ufeful,  if  it  be  compounded  with  the  ale-wort  infpijiated 
both  by  boiiing  and  the  addition  of  gum-tragacanth,  in 
tbep  roper  manner  dire^ed  for  vermiKon. 

Common  Indian  red  may  be  likewife  treated  in  a  pi. 
rallel  manner,  and  will  give  other  teints  of  red. 

Red  oktr  requires  no  compofition  ;  but  if  it  be  chofen 
pure,  and  of  a  good  colour,  will  alford  ufeftt)  crayntt  1^ 
the  fame  management  as  chalk. 

Lake  muft  be  ufcd  for  crimfon  crayoos*  and  may  be 
brought,  when  well  ground  with  ale-wort,  to  a  proper 
texture  I  but  if,  as  ?•  the  nature  «f  (bene  parcels,  it  ap- 
pear too  gummy,  make  it  up  with  the  decodfon  of  eat'> 
meal,  rnftead  of  the  alc-wort. 

It  would  be  extremely  proper  to  h.ive  cravon?  of  car- 
mine, if  the  price  did  not  make  the  ufe  of  it  too  expen- 
ftve :  conftdering  that  circumftancc,  it  is  more  cxpedkoc 
to  ufe  it  rubbed  in  by  a  leather  roller,  by  which  It  nay 
be  conveniently  laid  on  where  it  maybe  neceflary. 

A  fmall  ceaywn  compounded  of  the  bcft  nnd  mcft  fcar- 
lct lake,  with  about  a  third  part  of  carmine,  iliovild  how- 
ever not  be  wanting.  They  may  be  work^'d  up  with 
milk,  and  a  little  dccodtion  of  oatmeal,  with  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  gum-tragacantbi  but  fome  carmine  b  fiiC» 

jcicntly 
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cirntlv  f^Tutinous  and  requires  no  binder,  which  Ought 
therefore  to  be  hi  ll  tried  before  the  binders  are  addeJ. 

Small  crayons  mult  lilccwifc  he  made  of  cuminc,  an  1 
jwari  wbite^  in  diiFerent  proportions  j  and  the  ale-wort 
nuft  be  oiofC  or  lefs  infpiHa ted, according  to  the  quantity 
of  white  ;  but  as  the  carmine  differs  greatly  in  difTerent 
parcels  as  to  its  gummy  confiftence,  this  muft  be  regulated 
by  difcretion. 

Blue  Crayons.  —  For  a  deep  blue  crayon,  the  darkeft 
PfulEan  blue  may  be  formed  iir.o  a  crayon  by  grinding  it 
with  the  decodion  of  oatmeal.  If  the  tenacity  be  not 
Aifficient,  the  ale-wort  muft  be  added. 

Indico,  when  good,  will  lUccwifc  produce  a  dc^  UoO 
crayon,  with  ale-wort  infpiflated  by  boiling. 

For  paler  blues,  Pruffian  blue  of  different  degrees  of 
lightnels  may  be  ufed  with  ale-wort  i  but  the  ale-wort 
muft  be  infpiflated  by  boiling,  or  the  addition  of  fise  or 
gum-tragacanth,  in  proportion  to  the  lightnefs,  the 
darker  kinds  of  Pruffian  blue  being  of  a  more  glutinous 
nature  than  the  lighter. 

Verditer  will  aifo  make  a  good  blue  crayon :  but  it 
mtift  be  uM  with  ale-wort  flrongly  infpiflated. 

Bice  fliould  lileewife  compofe  another  cnyoiit  ttated 

as  verditer. 

L  ltramarine  being  too  dear  to  form  crayons,  (hould 
be  ufed  in  the  manner  above  dire^ied  for  carmine. 

Tdttw  Crayons.— The  prepared  orphnent,  or  pig- 
ment, called  king's  yrllow,  forms  the  brighteft  and 
fullell  coloured  yellow  crayons  ;  but  the  poifonous  qua- 
lity, and  L'.irlick  fiont  of  it,  arc  fuch  faults  as  render  it 
OR  the  whole  much  inferior  to  that  next  mentioned. 

The  king**  yellow  may,  however,  be  formed  into  a 
Cnqron  with  ale- wort  infpinated  by  boiling,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  gtim  tragacanth  ;  but  it  muft  be  dried  without 
any  hfut. 

The  turpcth  mineral  well  levigated,  and  wafhed  over, 
flialccs  a  very  fine  crayon,  of  a  coot,  but  very  bright  co- 
lour. It  may  be  treated  for  this  end  exadly  in  the  man- 
ner above-direded  for  vermilion. 

Dutch  pink  and  En^^iidi  pink  make  crayons  of  a  pretty 
good  yellow  colour  ;  but  arc  not  fo  fccurc  from  flying  as 
.the  two  above-mentioned. 

Yellow  oker  may  alfo  be  formed  into  a  crayon  in  the 
ftme  manner' as  chilk ;  or  it  may  be  ground  and  wafhed 
over,  and  then  ufed  with  the  infpiflated  ale-wort. 

Green  Crayons.— The  chrydals  of  verdigrifc,  pro- 

ETly  managed,  make  the hriducft  green  crayon.  They 
ouM  be  roluced  to  a  very  nne  powder,  by  grinding  on 
the  ftone  with  fpirit  of  mxa,  or  oil  of  turpentine ;  and 
then  formed  into  a  pn.fte  by  alc-wnrt  hirbly  hoilej,  and 
infpiflated  (iiil  further  by  gum-tra^.icanth  :  but  as  little 
fluid  as  pofllble  (hould  be  employed  in  their  compofition- 
They  (hould  likewife  be  dried  without  heat. 

PniflMn  blue,  and  turpeth  mineral,  compounded  in 
difTerent  proportions,  form  alfo  a  variety  of  good  green 
crayons.  They  muft  be  worked  up  with  ale-wort  thick- 
ened hy  boiling. 

Verditer  and  turpeth  mineral  form  agood  pale  green : 
but  ^ey  require  ale-wott,  both  diinened  by  boiling 
nnd  the  addition  of  gum-tragacanth. 

Oran^^  Crayons.  — King's  yellow,  or  turpeth  mine- 
ral, with  rcd-]cad,  or  vurnulion ,  n'..ikes  a  bright  orange 
crayon.  They  muit  be  compounded  with  ate- wort  thick- 
ened M  well  by  gnm-tragacanth  as  boiling. 

Orange  crayons  may  likewife  be  formed  from  Dutch 
or  Englifh  pink,  compounded  with  red-lead,  or  vermi- 
lion :  but  the  alc-wort  need  not,  in  thif  COnipofitMMI»  be 
fo  flrongly  infpilFated  as  for  the  laft. 

Purple  Crayons.— A  very  bright  purple  ciagpon  may 
be  formed  of  deep  Prufltan  blue»  and  cannine,  compound- 
ed by  means  of  die  decodion  of  oatmeal :  bat  thia  beine 
cxpenfive  mull  be  made  fmall,  and  refervedooly  far  thaw 
cafes  where  great  brightnefs  is  neccflary. 

Deep  Pruflian  blue  and  lake,  treated  as  the  above, 
form  a  crayon  next  in  brightnefs  to  the  above. 

For  a  left  bright  purple,  indico  may  be  ii(ed  in  the 
place  of  the  Pruffian  blue  ;  but  the  teint  will  not  he  fo 
deep;  and  a!c-wort  flightly  inipiflated  may  be  ufed  inllcad 
of  the  decoction  of  oaimr:jl. 

Brnm  Crayons.— For  forming  a  full  brown  crayon. 
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neither  Sndinitig  to  the  olive  nor  orangf,  mix  brown 
oker  and  bifire,  and  woflc  them  up  with  the  ale-wort  in- 
fpilTated  moderately  by  boiling. 

Spanifh-brown,  umbre,  and  the  common  and  trucIn-> 
dian  red,  may  likewife  be  compounded  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  biftre,  into  crayons  of  difinent  teintsof  brown  ; 
and  ivoy-blacfc  maybe  added, where neceHary,  to  darken 
them,  and  incrt  afc  the  variety. 

Spanifh-brown  and  umbre  may  be  likewife  formed 
alone  into  brown  crayons,  by  means  of  the  ale-«rort  in* 
fpiflTated  by  boiling  and  a  finall  addition  of  gum-traga- 
canth. 

For  diluted  btowns,  calcined  fuller's  earth  may  be 
employed,  cither  alone,  or  mixt  with  chalk  in  different 
propoitions.  7'he  crayons  mufl  be  formed  by  mean^ 
of  ale-wort  moderately  infpiflated  by  boiling. 

Bltxi  and  Gnj  Ckayons.— Black  crayons  may  be 
formed  out  of  pieces  of  charcoal  well  burnt,  by  cutting 
them  into  a  proper  fhape,  in  the  manner  dirc£led  for 
chalk.    The  kind  of  ch:uco,i!  faid  to  be  the  bcft  for 
purpofe,  is  that  made  from  the  wood  of  the  willow. 

Good  black  crayons  may  likewife  be  formed  of  Ivory- 
black  miatwith  a.little  very  deep  Pruffian  blue  or  indico. 
It  muft  be  worked  up  by  ale- wort  boiled  thick,  wuh  a  • 
final]  addition  of  glovers  llzc. 

Grey  crayons  may  be  formed  of  the  ivory,  or  lamp- 
black,  mixt  with  chalk  in  difoent  proportions,  and 
compounded  by  meant,  .of  ale-wort  well  iofpiflitted  bf 
boiling. 

CREAM,  the  fat  part  of  die  maic  that  fwins  upon  die 
furface.    See  Milk. 

Crkam  tfTmar^  called  allb  ctyftals  of  urtar,  bt 
pharmacy,  a  preparation  of  tartar  made  la  die  fol- 
lowing manner; 

Take  any  quantity  of  crude  t.irr.ir,  boil  it  in  water,  till 
the  parts  which  are  capable  of  folution  be  entirely  diffblv- 
ed  ;  filter  the  liquor  whilft  hot  through  a  flannel  bag  in- 
to an  earthen-pan,  and  evaporate  tUl  a  pellicle  appears, 
then  ret  it  in  a  cold  place,  and  ftifler  it  to  (land  quietly 
two  or  three  days :  afterwards  decant  the  fluid,  and  the 
cpjfftals  will  be  found  adhering  to  the  pan  :  fcrape  them 
off,  and  evaporate  the  fluid  as  before,  and  fct  it  again  to 
cryftalhfc,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  all  the  cryitals  are 
mmed.  Cream  of  tartar  is  a  gentle  purge,  h  attenu- 
ates and  refolvcs  tough  humours,  and  is  good  againft  ob- 
ftruftions  of  the  vifcera,  and  in  cacheaic  complainu. 
It  is  alfo  a  good  aJjujidb  to  chalybeate  medicines. 

CREA  r,  in  the  manege,  an  ullier  to  a  rtdinK- 
niaftnri  or,  a  gentleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  in- 
tent to  make  himfelf  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  ridinc 

the  great  horfe.  <  ^ 

CREATION,  the  producing  fomething  out  of  nothing, 
which  Hnaiy  and  property  is  thecfreftof  thepowerofGod 
alone,  all  other  creations  being  only  transformations,  or 
change  of  fhape.  Creation,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  from  no 
pre-exifting  fubjea,  may  be  underftood  in  different  l^nfcs 
l.Th  at  is  faid  to  be  created  out  of  no  pre-cxiftin'.?  mat- 
ter, in  the  produflion  of  which  no  matter  is  employed  | 
as  an  angel.  2.  Although  matter  may  be  employed  in 
the  produftion  of  a  thing,  it  may  be  fo  produced  as  that 
both  its  matter  and  form  arc  eaufed  by  the  fame  aaent  at 
the  fame  time.  In  this  nianofr  weic  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  created  in  the  opinion  of  thole  who  deny  that  God 
made  the  chaos.  3.  Although  matter  may  be  the  fub- 
jea  in  producing  a  thing,  yet  diat  chiog  may  not  depend 
on  matter  ather  with  rerpeft  to  its  future  or  prefcnt 
exiftencc.  Such  is  the  human  foul,  for  although  it  is 
created  in  pre-exif^ing  matter,  it  is  not  created  out  of  pre- 
exirting  matter,  but  of  nothing,  and  therefore  is  no  ways 
dependent  on  matter  for  exiftence.  Seethe  article  VVoRtb. 
EpKba  ef  tbt  CftBATiOH.  See  the  article  Epoch  a. 
Creation,  in  the  Romifh  church,  the  re  prijdu<flioa 
of  the  humanity  of  Jcfus  Chrilt  m  the  eucharift,  by  th« 
words  of  the  confecration. 

CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  recoomoidation,  and 

power,  cfpecially  fuch  as  are  given  tO  ambifiadors,  or 
public  miniflers,  by  the  prince  or  ftate  that  fends  tb«m 

to  foreign  courts. 

CRtljiyiLITY,a  fpecie<  or  kind  of  evidence,  lefrin. 
detsd  thtfu  abiolutc  cerumty  or  dembnftraUon,  but  greater  ' 

than 
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than  mere  pcfTibllity  :  it  is  innriy  allied  to  probability, 


and  feeriis  to  be  a  im-jii  bi-tu-x'ti  p  jfBbUitJf  IH 
ftration.    Sec  the  article  tviDENCE. 

CKKDIT,  in  coniinerce,  a  mutual  truft  or  loan  of 
merchandize,  or  money,  on  the  rcpuution  of  the  probity 
and  fuSicii  nrv  pt  a  dealer. 

CREDITOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  ftim  of  money 
is  due,  cither  by  obligation,  promife,  or  odunrife. 
Cr  r.  oiTOR,  in  book-keeping.  See  the  article  BooK- 

KEtPINC. 

C  R  KED,  a  brief  Aunmuy  of  the  articles  of  a  Chrif- 

tian's  belief. 

CREEK,  the  part  of  a  haven  where  any  thing  is 
landed  from  the  Tea. 

CREEPER,  in  ornithology,  a  nan;c  given  to  federal 
Ipecies  of  ifpi({.i,  othcrw  ife  c<ilkd  ccrthia^  or  cetthiua, 

and  In  Etx^'lifh,  the  ox-cye. 

CRKFpfK,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fmall  inftrumcnt  nf  iron, 
having  a  fhank  and  four  hoolcs  or  claws,  and  loiiicihutg 
idemhling  a  grappling.  It  is  ufcd  to  throw  into  the 
bonom  of  any  river  or  harbour,  with  a  rope  Mened  to 
■  it,  to  hook  and  draw  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom.  See 
Grappm.vc 

CREMASTER,  in  anatomv,  tht- n.imc  of  a  mufcle 
of  the  tfflicic,  of  w'hicu  thirc  i  -  one  fm  tach  fu!c. 

It  ariles  fle(hy  from  the  Lowed  Mid  fotc-psrt  of  the  os 
ilium,  and  upper  part  of  the  ligamentum  pubis :  its  fibres 
ninning  parailel  with  tbofc  of  the  oblique  afcendens,  and 
alnoKeneompafling  the  process  «f  the  peritonaetim,  de- 
fcends  with  it,  and  is  infcrtcd  into  the  tunica  vaginalia, 
upon  which  it  fpreads  in  feveial  diflind  portions. 

CRENaTED,  among  bctanifts,  is  (aid  of  leaves, 
the  edges  of  which  are  (urniflKd  with  indcntings,  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  and  neither  inclining  toward  the 
point  nor  bafc.  Of  thcfe  fooe  arc  acute,  others  obtufe, 
&c. 

CRENELLE)  or  Imbattled,  in  heraUry,  i*  ufcd 
when  any  honourable  ordinary  is  drawn,  like  thebattle- 
.ments  on  a  wall  to  defend  nita  fr-im  the  enemies  fliot. 

CREPUSCULUM,  inartroimmy,  twilight;  the  time 
from  thefirft  dawn  or  appearance  oi  the  niorninp;,  to  the 
fifing  of  the  fun ;  and  again,  between  the  fettitig  of  the 
fun,  and  the  laft  remains  of  day. 

Papias  derives  the  WOfd  from  (rfp/rus;  which  he  fays 
anciently  fignified  imartahij  doubtful^  q.  i.  a  dubious 
light. 

The  rays  of  the  fun,  being  fcatti  re*l  over  fomc  of  thofe 
parts  of  the  air  which  ztc  wkIhh  our  vLhble  horizon, 
caufe  the  twilight,  both  morning  and  evening  :  the 
mnrning  twilight  begins  when  the  fun  is  not  more  than 
about  il*  below  our  rational  horiaoo  »  for  then  bia  rays 
firft  reach  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  air  vrithin  our  vitible 
hi)ri/,Dn  :  as  he  grows  nearer  riftnj;,  his  light  fpreads  far- 
thtr  rr-jvind,  and  enlif^httns  a  larger  portion  of  our  air, 
and  it  u'rows  lighter  and  lighter,  till  fun-rift  :  in  Iilcc 
manner  after  fun-  fct  the  light  gradually dccrcafcs,  till  the 
fan  i*  got  fo  low  that  none  of  his  rays  can  fCack  ihc 
weAern  p.irt9  of  the  air  within  otii  vifibfe  hoiilao,  or  not 
enough  to  caufe  any  fenfible  light  there  t  and  dien  tihe 
evening  twilight  ends :  this  happena^  when  the  fon'ade- 
preflion  below  the  rational  horizon  Is  about  There 
is  fomc  little  diPcreiicc  between  the  duration  of  the  twi- 
light, artfiRg  from  rhc  dittcren^dcniuy  and  height  ui  the 
atmofphe.!  ,  by  which  :1  vapours  and  other  particles 
that  rcflcdl  the  light  of  the  fun,  are  carried  up  to  a  greater 
height  at  fome  times  than  at  other* }  for  the  higher  the 
refled^ing  particles  are  raifed,  the  lower  may  the  fun  be 
deprefTcd,  and  yet  have  his  rays  reach  them :  (or  this  rea- 
fon  the  evening  twili-thr  1 1  1^  it  i  lower  dcprcHion  of  the 
fun  than  the  mor.ning  twilight  begins  at ;  btt  uuic  the 
heat  of  the  day,  by  r-irifying  the  air,  raifes  the  tcflictmu 
panicles  to  a  greater  height ;  whereas  the  coolncfs  of  the 
night(  by  condenfing  the  air,  brings  them  down  nearer 
to  the  earth :  this  cadfcs  the  evening  twilight  to  be  longer 
than  the  mornin;E:>  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year  in  the 
fame  place  :  for  the  fame  reafon  the  twilight  is  longer  in 
hot  weather  than  in  cold,  as  alfoin  hot  countries  than  in 
cold,  other  circumflaiicts  being  the  fame.  Ricciolu5  at 
Bologna  obferved,  at  the  equinoxes,  the  duration  of  the 
twilight  in  the  morning  to  be  i  hour  and  4/  minutes  j 
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in  the  evening  two  hours :  and  thr.t  the  evening  tuii  Kt 
did  not  end  till  the  fun  was  alove  20'  1  c!ou  nic  hoji- 
zon  :  however,  the  Uitfcrcncvs  in  the  fame  country,  ati- 
fin  J  tr  rn  ih,,  t  tufc,  are  (u  foudl,  that  they  ar«  geoerallv 
not  talc  en  notice  of. 

Kepler,  indeed,  affigns  another  caufe  of  the  crepufcu* 
lum,  vis.  the  luminous  matter  around  the  fun,  which 
arifing  near  the  horizon,  in  a  circular  figure,  exhibits 
the  crepufcutum  ;  in  no-uifi-,  as  he  would  uew«  Owing  to 
the  refradtionof  the  atm- iphcie. 

The  depth  of  the  lun  below  tlic  horizon,  at  the  begins 
ning  of  the  morning  crepufculum,  or  end  of  the  evening 
one,  is  determined  in  the  fiune  manner  as  the  arch  of  vi.: 
fion,  viz.  by  obferving  the  moment  wherein  the  air  Bttt 
begins^  to  ihine  in  the  morning  crepufculum,  and  that 
wherein  it  ceafes  in  the  evening }  and  finding  the  Am'i 
place  for  that  moment. 

Alhazcn  found  it  19  degrees  ;  Tycho,  if;  Rothnia. 
naiit,  24' i  Stcvcmus,  18' ;  CaAni,  15,  Ricciolus,  in  the 
equinox  in  the  moinin^,  in  the  evening  20'.  30' j 
in  the  fummcr  folfttce  in  the  morning,  Sii»,  25",  in  the 
winter  fullliee  in  the  morning,  ij".  25'. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this  difRrence  .im<  n^fl  afiroiio- 
mcrs,  the  caufe nf  the  crepufculum  being  mtcuUaiUi 
if  thcexhalaii  111  ,  in  ibc  -nmofphere  be  cither  more  co{h- 
ou?,  or  highi  r,  t(i.4!i  tj.'dinjry,  the  morning  crqpufci'l"^ 
will  br^in  f  rjnir,  and  the  cvcniog;  how  longfCT, 

ufual ;  lur  the  more  copious  the  cxbiUatiant  are,  the  1  „ 

ray;  will  they  rtflcci,  confequcntly  the  more  will  they 
(hinet  and  the  biglier  they  are,  the  fooner  they  will  be 
illumined  by  the  fun.  To  this  it  ntay  be  added,  that  in 
a  denfer  air,  the  rtfr.iclii  n  i<.  greater,  and  that  not  only 
the  brightntlj  uf  [lie  niiu!j,pl,t:c  is  variable,  butaitoita 
height  from  the  t-uih. 

Hence,  wlien  ttic  ciiffcrcncc  between  the  fun's  decli- 
nation and  the  depth  of  the  equator  is  lefs  than  i8',  ami 
docs  not,  in  elFcA,  exceed  j  j%  the  ciq^uiintlum  will 
continue  the  whole  night. 

The  elevation  of  the  potc  PR  (pUte  XLVL  /j.  7.) 
and  the  fun's  declination  U  S,  bring  given,  to  hnd  the 
b'--i:inin^  of  the  morning  crcpufculuni,  or  end  of  the 
evening.  Since  in  the  triangle  PZS  the  fevcral  lidcs  at« 
given,  viz,  PZ  the  complement  of  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  P  R,  and  P  S  the  complement  of  the  declinatiM 
O  S,  and  8  Z  the  aggregate  of  the  quadrant  Z  D,  and 
the  fun's  depth  DS;  hnd  the  r..  glc  ZI'S,  whofe  mea- 
fure  is  the  arch  A  O.  Convert  A  O  in  foljr  time  ;  thus 
II  h;ivc  the  time  rlapfed  from  t(.c  be^^nning  of  the 
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pufculum,  to  nooni  from  this  CubtraA  the 
•imr  of  fun-riflng  from  noon,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
time  of  the  duration  of  the  morning  twilight. 

To  determine  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  duradon 
of  twilight  lathe  flioneft  poffible. 

LctPZENP  8.)  reprefent  the  meridian,  P  and 
p  the  po!cs  of  the  equator  Ett,  Hoi  the  horizon,  «  the 
!iue  cill  point,  Z  rhe  zenith,  N  the  nadir,  C(  the  cre- 
pufcular  circle,  H  l!  /i  tlic  circle  of  depreflion,  ZFB  a  v«w 
tical  circle  meeting  the  horizon  in  F,  and  the  equator  in 
A*  Let  B  r  be  a  part  of  the  ecliptic  meeting  the  equattir 
in  y,  and  B/a  part  of  the  fun's  parallel  :  now  it  is  evi. 
dent  that  the  triangles  ABD,  AFO,  are  equal,  and 
therefore  A  K  =  A  t:,  ^nd  A  ()  =  A  D  ;  ^^  hence,  at  the 
fine  of  the  anule  ADJJ,  ;h'_  cumplcmem  of  liic  latitude, 
is  to  the  fine  of  A  B,  h..ll  tlic  d.  (  reffion,  fo  is  radius  to 
the  fine  of  A  D,  half  the  iimc  of  the  duration  of  the  leaft 
twilieht  pofTible.  Now  put  o  ~  tangent  of  the  angle 
A  P  B,       that  of  A  B,  am!  r  for  rac!iu5  ;  then  pt  r  fphr- 

rics  4i:l:r:~~BD.  And  in  the  triangle  B  D>  it 
will  be,  aa  the  fine  of  B>  D,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecbptic, 
=d;  ia  to  the  fine  of  B  D = ~,  lb  is  thefine  of  y  DBsr, 
to  the  fine  ofBy  =        Put  /  for  the  fine  «f  the  Jati- 

tade,  then  fa  ^,  and  hence  By=  ^  bcpomes^;  con- 

fequently,  in  order  to  obtain  Bji,  ur  the  diftancc  of  the 
fun  from  the  next  equinoctial  point, we  have  this  theorem ; 
d :/;:  !•  \jy  ,  that  is,  in  words,  As  the  fir.e  ot  the  abli- 
quiiy  of  the  ecliptic  is  to  the  fine  of  the  latitude  of  the 
propofed  place,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  d^reiilioo  to 

the 
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4b«  fine  of  the  fun's  diftuice  Trom  the  next  or  nenrcfl 
c<iuino£^ial  point,  at  the  time  when  the  duration  of  the 
crcpufculum  is  the  fliortell  po&ble. 

Cor.  Hence,  As  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  q  degrees, 

ihalf  the  fun's  depreffiuii  below  the  horizon)  fo  is  the 
ine  of  the  latitude  to  a  fourth  fine  ;  this  will  be  the  fine 
of  the  fun's  fouthcrn  declination  that  day  of  the  year  the 
twilight  is  the  {hotteft  poffible  :  fo  that  if  you  take 
o  8001875  from  the  logarithm  of  the  fine  of  the  elevation 
of  the  pole,  the  remainder  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the 
fine  foucht. 

CRESCENT,  Crtfcens,  the  new  moon,  which,  as  it 
begins  to  recede  from  the  fun,  fhews  a  little  rim  of  light, 
terminating  in  points,  called  horns,  that  are  ftill  increaf- 
ing,  till  it  is  in  oppofiiion  to  the  fun,  at  which  time  it  it 
full  moon,  or  quite  round. 

CnB&cSNT,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  new 
xnoon. 

Crescent  is  al(b  an  order  of  knights,  inAituted  by 
Renatus  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1448, 
ib  c^lcd  from  the  badge  of  this  order,  which  wai  an  ena- 
Oielied  crcfcent  of  gold. 

Crescsnt,  a  term  among  farriers.  Thus  a  horfc  is 
faid  to  have  crefcents,  wl^n  that  part  of  the  coffin  bone 
wbich  is  moft  advanced  falls  down  and  prefles  the  fole 
outwards,  and  the  middle  of  his  hoof  above  flirinks,  and 
becomes  flat,  by  redbn  of  the  hoUowne^  beneath  it. 

CRESS,  or  Ckbssks,  in  botany,  the  Knglifii  name 
o/the  nafturtium.    Seethe  article  Nj^sturtium. 

Indian  Ckbss,  the  Englifh  name  nf  the  ciirdamindum, 
or  tropa:olum,  of  botaiuiftt.    See  t^te  anicle  Tkopao- 

LUM. 

Sarttiia-CHBstt  the  Came  with  cardamine.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Caroaminb. 

Scwiiat'Cnsts  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  thclepidium,  or 
«]ittanJer.    See  Lepidium. 

fVtOtr,  or  /f^ftfiir- Cress,  the  fame  with  the  fifymbri- 
«in.    See  SisTMSRiUM. 

CREii'F,  in  armoury,  the  top  part  of  the  armour  for 
the  head,  mounting  over  the  helmet,  in  manner  of  a 
comb,  or  tuft  of  a  cock,  deriving  iu  name  from  erijia,  « 
cock's  comb.  * 

CtBSTt  in  heraldry,  the  uppcrmofl  part  of  an  :ir- 
■roury,  or  that  part  of  tbe  cafk  or  helmet  next  to  the 
■aantie. 

Cb.£st,  among  ctrveri,  an  iialgery«  or  carved  work, 
to  adorn  the  head,  or  top  of  any  thing,  like  our  modem 
corniche. 

Crest-Fa  LLtv,  a  fault  of  an  horfe,  when  the  upper 
part  of  his  neck,  called  the  crefl,  hangs  to  onfe  fide :  this 
.  they  cure  by  placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the  fpare 
(kin,  and  applying  plaAer*  to  keep  it  in  a  proper  po- 
fition. 

CRETA,  chalk,  in  natural  hiAory.  See  tbe  article 
Chalk. 

CREUX,  a  French  term  ufed  among  artifts,  and  li- 
terally figniiie*  a  hollow  cavity,  or  pit,  oat  of  which 
foonething  baa  been  fcot^dor  dug  :  whence  it  is  u fed  to 
fignify  that  kind  of  fculpture*  whdre  the  lines  and  figures 
are  cut  and  formed  within  the  face  or  plan  of  the  plate, 
or  matter  engraved  )  aiKl  tinis  it  ftands  in  oppofition  to 
relievo,  wJ\ore  the  lines  and  figures  are  emboflffd,  and 
rife  piorainsnt  above  the  fscc'of  the  matter  engraved  on. 

CRlb,  a  frame  of  wood,  wherein  moift  thing?,  prti- 
colarly  la!t,  as  it  it  taken  out  of  the  boiling- pan,  are  put 
to  drain. 

CRItiRATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  palltng  any  fub- 
ilance  through  a  fieve,  or  fcarce,  in*)rdcr  to  fepararc  the 
finer  particles  from  the  grofler,  whether  the  body  be  dry 
and  reduced  to  powder,  or  moift,  as  the  pulpt  of  feeds, 
fruits,  or  roots. 

CRJBR.OSUM  Os,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  os  eth- 
moides,  and  os  cribtiforme,  a  bone  fituared  internally  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  bafi«  of  the  fkull.  'I"he  ufcs  of  it  arc 
to  be  a  prtniipai  part  of  the  organ  of  fmelling,  and  to 
give  A  vtTy  great  extent  to  the  piiuitary  membianc  in  a 
Imall  compafs. 

CRKJ,  a  machine,  otherwife  called  a  jack.  See  the 
article  Jack.  GoOqIc 

CRiCK,  among  farrier',  i*  when  a  horfc  cannot  turn  <^ 
hi-i  ntck  i:itr  rmiii.cr  of  way,  bu;  l\Ms  it  forc-rfgbt,  info- 
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CRITHMLM,  famphire,  in  botany,  a  gemt  of 
plants,  the  untverfa]  Rower  of  which  is  unifc:m  ;  the 
{tropcr  one  confifts  of  five  ovatciit  inflcAw),  and  nearly 
ci)ual  penis :  there  is  no  pcricarpiim :  the  tnat  h  aval, 
compreflcd,  and  Ccparable  into  two  puto:  tkeicaretWO 
elliptical  compreflb-ptane  fceJs,  Ariated  OA  one  fide. 
Samphire  is  more  ufcii  as  a  pickle,  thin  for  any  mediciiul 
purpofcs :  however,  it  is  tuppofcd  to  Urengthcn  the  fto- 
fnach,  provoke  urine,  and  open  oliftraAioos  ef  lite 
bowels. 

CRITICAL  Days  end  Svmvtoms,  among  phyfi- 

cians,  arc  certain  days  am!  fymptoms  in  tin  cuuife  of" 
acute  difeafcs,  which  indicate  the  p^tieiu's  ibic,  ^nd  de- 
termine him  cither  to  recover  or  grow  worfe.  A  careful 
"OhArvalion  ef  Chefe  day*  is  of  the  sresteft  ufe  towards 
the  out  of  dlfaafiet,  left  niircbiaf  be  Sine  bv  unleafimable 
alEftancc  from  art,  ai  when  a  phyHci.in  crrirnvr-ir-  to  rx- 
pcl  ihit  which  is  not  prcparcii  to  cvacjiti-J,  at  die 
Kinder  the  cv.icuation  of  fuch  humours,  as  bc:ng  fub- 
dued  and  conco^cd,  endeavour  to  efcape  by  fome  conve- 
nient outlet.  According  as  the  violence  of  the  diftafe  is 
more  r^vift  or  (low,  the  critical  ckys  wiU  be  more  or  lefs 
didant  fioni  each  other  :  thus  in  fevers  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  fp^cc  of  three  wcclc,  til'-  i^  iatcrnary  or  kpten- 
nary  days  are  critical  (  and  bcfldct  thefe,  there  are  m  the 
two  firft  weclcs  many  more  incidenially  critical  days,  as 
the  third,  fifth,  <t)Kb» fce.  but  if  an  acute  dlfeafc  extends 
itfelf  beyond  three  weetts,  then  the  quaternary  days  no 
more  take  place  arciitica',  but  only  the  fcptcnnary  Jays 
are  fo,  though  the  e£cacy  of  thcfe  lall  is  likewtfe 
aboliflied  after  tbe  fortieth  day.  See  the  anicfe 
Ckiais. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judgit^  with  propriety  con- 
certiing  any  difcouffe  or  writing.  Though  the  ufc  of  the 
^ord  is  ordinariiy  retrained  to  iitcrary  criticifm,  we  may 
diAinguiHi  divcn  other  branches  of  this  art  ^  as  i.  Philo- 
Ibpbicai  criticifm,  the  art  ef  jud«n£  of  the  hypotbofea 
and  opinions  of  philofophcTs.  9.  jTbeological  erittcifin, 
tl'.e  art  of  juc?:::iig  of  explications  of  dodirincj  of  faith. 
3.  Political  Citticitm,  the  art  of  judging  of  ttu,  muans  of 
governing,-  acquiring,  and  prcfcrving  ft^tes.  4.  Gratn- 
itiiltical  criticifm,  the  art  of  interpreting  the  words  of  an 
author,  Sec.  Lord  Bacon  divides  critiofin,  firil,  as  it  re- 
^arJ,s  the  exnft  correiJing  and  publiihingof'  approved  au- 
Siors,  by  which  the  honour  of  fuch  authors  is  prcferved, 
and  the  neccfTary  aflillancc  aff^rdcJ  to  the  reaJir  ;  yrt  the 
roifapj^lied  labours  an  !  in^iultry  of  fome  have  in  this  rc- 
i)>e£l  proved  highly  prcjud:c:al  to  learning for  many 
critics  have  a  way,  v/hen  they  fall  upon  any  thtn^  thcjr 
do  not  undcrdar.J,  of  immediately  fuppofing  a  fault  in  the 
copy  i  and  hence  ic  luppi-ns  that  the  moll  corrc<£lcd 
copies  arc  often  the  ieaik  corrected,  a.  As  it  refpett*  ibc 
explanation  and  illunration  of  authors  by  notes,  com- 
tfients,  colltAions,  £ic.  But  bete  an  ill  cuAom  has 
pirevailed,  of  (kipping  over  the  obfeore  pafTages,  and  ex- 
pati.stini^  upon  fuch  a^  arc  fufScicntly  clear  ;  as  if  the  dc- 

aa  was  f  t  i'o  much  to  illudratcthc  author,'3s  to  take 
OCCafioiib  (  f  fhf:win<;  their  own  learning  and  reading. 
A  ivere  the.  J  jrc  to  be  wiilied^.  Saft  the  tuMc  author, 
diat  every  ort^inal'wcitar  who  treats  an  obfcttee  fubje£), 
would  add  h  ..  own  explanation  to  his  work,  antL  thus 
ptcvent  any  wron^  interpretation  by  the  notes  of  others. 
3*.  There  be! 0:1  i  to  c:itaif;n  a  certain  concifc  judgment 
or  eetlliireof  a.i^triori  publiihcd,  and  a  com^arilm  ot  them 
with  other  writers  who  have  treated!  the  fame  fubjtct :  in 
flSf  r:,  the  nrr  i  f  criticifm,  though  reckoned  by  fome  U  a 
d.i;u:ct  p..i  t  ( t  j  hilofophy,  is  in  truth  nothing  elfe  than  a 
iiloi;:  cuirecl  and  -Kcur..te  knowledge  in  the  ot!icr  ^jirs  | 
of  it  i  and  a  readinefs  to  apply  that  knowledge  upon  ail 
oeeafiibris,  in  order  to  judge  well  of  what  relates  to  thefe 
ftthji  £ls,  to  explain  what  is  obfcttre  in  authors,  10  fupply 
<vhat  is  defedive,  and  amend  what  is  erroneous  in  nia'> 
riiifcripts  or  artc'.cnl  copies,  to  correcl  the  niiflakes  of  au- 
thors 3t»d  '.4  :ors  in  the  fcnfc  of  the  wonU,  to  reconcile 
the  Cf-ntrov.Trir^  of  the  learned,  and  by  thefe  means  to 
I'pread  a  juflcr  kndwled^e  of  the  beautiful  paiiages  and 
folid  reafoning  of  suthon,  among  the  inquintive  part  of 
ms;ikind. 

CRIZZF.LINH  is  faid  of  glafi,  which,  reafon  of 
too  great  a  proportion  of  nitre,  tarur,or  borax»  is  fcabrous 
Of  rough  on  the  fuiface. 
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CROCHES,  among  hunters,  the  little  btids  mmiL, 
about  the  tops  of  a  deer  or  ha  t'^  horn!.  6  "waj 

CROCI,  among  botanifts,  the  fame  with  nuka* 
See  Anthbrx. 

CROCODILE*  Crtadilmty  in  zootooy,  j  fwc  cto/ 
Ibaid,  with  a  tW0>edged  tail  and  triangular  fcet,  ihefott 
ones  having  five,  and  tlic  hinder  only  four  toei. 
,  This  animal  is  the  laigcft  of  the  lizard  kind,  BMig* 
,10  Hrentv-five  feet  in  length,  and  aheut  ihedudcB^ 
a  mao'a  body,  it  ia  a  native  of  the  torrid  tone,  fiequetit 
ing  ralt.water  rivers,  when  it  lies  concealed  amoov  ih^ 
reeds  orruflies,  till  it  fmds  an  opportunity  to  feizeoenof 
other  animals,  which  it  drags  into  tbe  water,  alvan 
taktjig  this  method  of  drowning  them  firft,  that  it  mn 
afterwards  devour  ikJtm  without  te&laace :  in  mhq^ 
food,  however,  ia  fSik*  The  Afincaaa  and  ladui  m 
its  flefli.  «Ueh  MdefsitioAef  piSmIS. 


vour. 


CROCUS,  fa/Fron,  ia  bo6usy,  a  genus  of  piano,  with 
narrow  grab-like  leaves,  which  have  a-whiiehiic  nuuioe 
along  the  middle:  the  Ihlk  is  fliort  and  endividcd,  ul 
bears  on  the  top  a  purplifh  blue  flower,  deeply  cut  int» 
fix  fegmenu  :  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  arilc$,  lamt 
the  rti  mina,  a  whitilh  piflil,  divided  .1'.  i n top  into  thns 
chivci  or  flefhy  filaments,  the  lower  pan  of  which  is  flen. 
der  and  pale  coloured,  the  upper  broader,  of  a  deep  ixante 
red,  and  very  finely  indeatM  about  the  fides ;  thcfe 
mcots,  carefully  picked,  and  preiTed  together  into  alto, 
are  the  fiffron  of  the  fhops.  The  plant  is  perennial,  mi 
flowers  in  autumn:  tbe  commoo  fpring crocitfet of ««r 
gardena  ate  lechoned  by  lUiuuM*  «»  be  ae  other  tbi  ti^ 
rietiea  of  it. 

Safran  is  culthraiel  in  dilicieiit  perta  of  Ae  HvM: 
that  produced  in  England  is  greatly  fuperior  to  the  lottj 
brought  from  abroad,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  tkcm 
by  its  blades  being  broader.  It  fliould  be  cfaoftafhAi 
not  above  a  year  old,  io  dofe  cakes,  nenhcr  dry  nor  nt 
very  mcufl,  tough  and  firm  in  tearing,-  «f  i  bijh  fioy 
coiour,.  and  o(  ibe  ianie  colour  wklun  »  en  at ««» 
fide. 

SafTnon  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufcful  aroinitic;  df  • 
ftrong,  penetrating,  diffufivc  fmell,  and  a  wao,  pu. 

Sent,  bitteriih  talke.  lib  fuppofed  tb  have  a  confiMie 
qgree  of  anodyne  power,  depending  on  its  fubtite  odoi 
rous  principle  ;  to  be  more  cordial  and  more  czhiliraiisg 
than  almoft  any  of  th'-  otfirr  .irnmHtics,  fo  as,  whrn  taken 
loo  ttccly,  occafj  .1  -vi n  :nimodcrate  mirth  j  to  be 
particularly  ferviceabk  in  J.i  rdcrs  of  the  bftal,  m  fe- 
male obftfufiaons,  and  bjfteric  dcpreftoos.  Itti^ik 
ttiineof  a  high  celeur.  The  do<e  ie  cotaflwidr  finer 
two  Of  thscc  grains  to  ten  or  twelve:  GeoAoy  faytit 
may  be  extended  with  fafety  to  a  fcruple  and  ame. 

Saffron  gives  out  the  urfiMe  of  its  viitne  aidcolaerto 
reaified  fpiric,  proof  fpitit,  wine,  vincg^,  water  i 
about  three  puts  in  four  of  tbe  fiAon  are  isken  up  by 
each  of  thefe  menflrua  ;  and  the  matter  which  remains 
undidolvcd  is  inodorous,  i^iiipiJ,  aihi  apaiecin'co- 
lour.  The  officinal  tinflures  aic  made  widi  uic  or 
French  brandy,  in  the  proposcaon  of  an  ounce  u  aoiat; 
by  diflblving  in  tbe  viaoua  tinAwe  a  proper  qumlf  cf 
fine  fugar,  tweaty-fiveourrrs  ro  n  p-rt,  an  elegant eof* 
dial  fyrup  is  obtained.  1  mdurcs  ci^'j>n  with  vifl(|ir, 
or  other  liquors  Icnfibly  acid,  foon  lofc  of  their  ncn  co- 
lour in  keeping  :  the  colour  of  tbe  vinoiia  tiodurei  liio 
fades  a  little,  and  a  part  of  the  diflbWed  fikliTon  is  apt  tff 
be  in  time  thrown  oS :  thofe  made  in  proof  fpirit,  aad  ia 
reAified  fpirit,  particularly  the  latter,  tbay  be  keptio  p«< 
fccliun  for  years.  t 

Crocus,  in  chemiilry,  denotes  any  meulcalcindtoi 
red  or  deep  yethnr  colour :  tlwa  we  meet  w^h  oocid 
martis  aperieni  and  aftringpn,  or  the  aperieat  ^ 
aflringentcmeufbof  inni  df^withtHeaocasvowi^ 
or  copper  csIcijicJ  to  fuch  a  rcddifh  powder. 

Crocus  Metallorum,  an  emetic  preparation  o:  a^'- 
timony  and  nitre,  thus  made :  Take  an  equal  quantity  of 
each,  powder  tbem  (isparately,  thenmixiDgJltcm  veil  to- 
gether, throw  the  mixture  by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  cn- 
ri'-lr,  ^rf-rr^!  ir  i-  rcniain  till  melted  thoroughly;  tki^, 
alter  LKifi^  lipaf-ted  from  the  fcoriac,  is  tobekcptfijr 
ufe.  By  boiling  this  crude  crocus,  firii  reduccJ  to  aiiri 
powdw,  in  water,  and  aAcmvacda  ws^g  >t 
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hot  water,  till  it  comesojfiafipid,  is  obtained  tkcwallwd 

crocus  of  antimony. 

CROE,  or  Crome,  an  iron  bar  with  a  flat  end  :  alfo 
•  notch  in  the  fide-boards  ot  a  calk,  where  the  head- 
pieces come  in. 

CROFT,  a  little  clc/r  -^]c-rvr^  to  a  dwelling  tioiife, 
and  endofed  for  paflurc  ui  a.  jijic  JanJ,  or  any  other  par- 
ticular ufe. 

CROISADEi  Crusade,  or  Cruzado,  a  nam'-  v:.vrn 
to  the  expeditions  of  the  Chrillians  agaJnft  the  infidels, 
for  the  conqueft  of  Palcftine  t  to  CiUied  becaufe  ihofe 
who  cneapcc!  in  the  undertaking  wore  a  crofs  on  their 
cloathb,  iiii  b  ru'one  on  their  ftandard. 

CRUi^siLRS,  Cr«(«f*r»,  crofs- bearer*,  (iielkioui. or- 
der founded  in  honour  of  the  invention  OT  dilOMOry  oT 
the  crofs,  by  the  empreia  Helena. 

CROISSANTE,  in  heraldry,  ia  (aid  of  a.  croft,  the 
ends  of  which  are  fafliioned  like  a  crefcent  or  half  noon. 
See  Cross. 

CROSETTES,  in  architeaure,  the  returns  in  the 
Cornell  of  duunbnniea,  or  door  caie^  or  window  frames, 
called  elfo  eara,  elbowt,  anioneat  ke. 

CROSIER,  or  Crozier,  a  (hepherd's  crook  ;  a  fym- 
bol  of  paftoral  authority,  confiftinc  of  a  gold  or  filvcr 
fiafl^  crooked  at  the  top,  carried  occafionally  before 
hitbOM  and  abbots,  mi  held  io  the  band  when  the^.give 
the  Mlenin  benediAions.  The  cuftom  of  bearing  a 
paftoral  Pr  ff  b^f-^rc  biOiops  is  very  ancient.  Regular  ab- 
bots are  allowed  to  officiate  with  a  mitre  and  croficr. 
Among  the  Gieeks  Bono  but  •  patriarch  had  a  right  to 
the  crofier. 

CaosiEa,  in  aftronomy,  four  ftars  in  the  fouthcrn 
hemifphere,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  ferving  tbofe  who 
fai!  in  fouth  latitudes  to  find  the  antarctic  pole. 

CROSLET,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  crofs  is  croflcd 
again  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  of  the  ends.  Upton 
fays  it  is.not  I09A91  borne  by  itfelf  in  arms,  as  other 
erodes  are^  but  oiken.  in  diminutives,  that  ia>  in  finall 
croQett  fcattered  about  th^  field. 

CROSS,  Crux,  in  antiquity,  fpccics  of  punifliment, 
or  rather  the  inftruoicnt  where wuh  it  was  inilidted,  con- 
fifting  of  two  pieces  of  wpod  croffing  each  othcr< 

Caoss,  in  heraldrv,  is  di^cd,bjGuiUim,  an  ordi 
nary  compofed  oP  four-fold  lines,  waenof  two  are  per- 
pendicular, and  tlie  other  two  tranfverfcj  for  to  v.  c  iiv 
conceive  of  them,  though  they  are  hot  drawn  thi  oughout, 
^  -  but  meet,  by  couples,  in  four  right  angles,  near  about 
the  fe&-poin(  of  die  cfcutcheon.  The  contents  of  a  crofs 
ia  not  always  the  fiime }  for  when  it  is  not  charged,  it 
has  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  }  but  if  it  becMrged, 
then  ii  muR  contain  the  third  part  thereof. 

Cross,  in  furveying,  an  inftrument  confining  of  a 
Srafs  cipcte,  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  by  two  lines 
anterfcdlin!^  each  other  at  the  center ;  at  thie  extremity  of 
each  line  there  h  a  fight  fixed,  fiandilU(  pef|KndicuIarly 
over  the  line,  with  holes  below  eseh  ' flit,  finf  die  better 
difcovcry  of  tiifl^iu  ohje(fls. 

This  inflrumcnt  is  mounted  on  a  fhiti',  and  is  but 
}ittle  known,  and  lefs  til^  among  lis,  tbnngb  abroad  it  is 
often  ufed  in  furveying.  .  . 

Caoss-J/^cK,  in  naval'  afFain,'  a  (ail  extended  on  the 
lower-yard  of  the  m'zen-maft,  c''!cJ  hence  the CTols-jack 
yard.    This  fail,  however,  is.  very  feidom  ufed. 

Cross  Piece,  in  naval  affairs,'  a  piece  of  wood  ex- 
^nded  over  the  wtbdlafs  in  merchant  ibips,  to  fallen 
jfopea  to':  the  two  ends  of  it  are  ^  into  die  knight- 
£«ads.    Sec  Knicht-Heads. 

Cross-Staff,  the  fame  with  forc-rtart.  Sec  ihc  ar- 
ticle Fore-Staff. 

Cross-Trees,  certain  pieces  of  timber  laid  a-crofs 
the  heads  of  the  lower-mafts  to  tnake  a  frame  for  the  top 
to  reft  on.  The  ufe  of  the  top  is  to  extend  the  Ihrouds 
of  the  top-mafts,  that  they  may  fupport  it  the  better. 

CROSSELET,  A  little  or  diminutive  crofs,  ufed  in 
heraldry,  where  the  Ihicld  is  frequently  feen  covered  with 
croflelets  I  alio  lelTes  and  other  honourable  ordinaries, 
charged  or  iceomjpaoic^  with  croflelets,  Crolliea  fre- 
quently terminate  in  croflelets. 

CROTAPHITES,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  lower 
iaw»  ferving  to  draw  it  upwards.   Its  fibres  fpring  from  : 
the  bond  erthe  fbnhGid,      fiiwipat»  fphneidc^  Mdjl 


I  tempomle,  which  meeting,  and  as  it  were  entering  un- 
der the  OS  jugale,  whence  alfo  this  mufcle  receives  fome 
>  hbres,  proceed  to  the  imedlin  coran^  iaio  which  thcv 
are  inferted. 

CROTCHES,  in  naval  archtte^ute,  certain  crooked 

timbers  in  th-  ?,f^^r-ho!r^,  on  which  to  form  ttieattrowcr 
parts  of  a  (hip  is  the  approaches  to  the  llcrn. 

C;i  TCHE5  are  alfo  certain  crooked  pieces  of  wood  or 
irun,  hxed  in  different  places  of  Um  (hip  to  fuppoTt  the 
fparc  marts.  &c. 

CROTCHET,  in  mufic,  nrr  of  the  notes  or  cha- 
racters of  rime,  marked  thus  f ,  equal  to  half  a  minim, 
and  double  of  a  quaver.  See  the  aitidea  CHAftACTSK, 
Mjhim,  and  Qp AVER. 

.  A  [lot  added  to  the  crotchet,  thus  f  iaemfes  jtS  tinw 
by  one  half,  that  is,  makea  it  eqtui  to  a  crotchet  and  a 

half. 

Crc" THET,  in  printing,  a  fort  of  ftraight  or  curved 
line,  always  turned  up  at  each  extreme  j  ferving  to  link 
fuch  articles  as  are  to  be  read  together  ;  and  ufed  in  anv 
lytical  tables,  &c.  for  facilitating  the  diviiionrand  fub- 
divifions  of  any  fubje£lt. 

Crotchets  are  al^o  marks  or  charaders,  ferving  tp 
inclofc  a  word  or  fentence,  which  is  diftinguiflied  from 
the  reft,  being  generally  in  thisforaa  [  ]  .or  this  (  ). 

CROUP  0/ a  fJor/tj  in  the  manege  tbe  extreoiibrof 
the  reins  above  the  hips. 

,.  CROUPADE,  in  the  manege,  a  leap,  in  which  the 
horfe  pulls  up  his  hind  le^s,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to  his 
belly.  Croupades  differ  from  caprioles  and  halotades,  in 
this,  that  in  croupades  the  horfe  does  not  jeik»  as  he  does 
in  the  other  two  airs. ... 

CROW,  or  Carr ion-Crow,  in  ornithology,  the 
Englifl)  name  of  a  fpecics  of  corvus,  about  the  fize  of  the 
largeft  tame  pigeon,  and  all  over  of  a  fine  deep  black 
colour,  with  large  eyes  and  reflex  briftles  at  the  noftriUu. 

..ftq;^  Crow,  the  Englifti  name  of  another  ipecica  of 
corvus,  with  the  body  grey,  tbe  bead,  throat,  Wingk 
and  uil,  black.  ^ 

Crow,  in  mechanics,  a  tind  of  iron  tever  with  a  claw 
at  one  end,  and  a  ibarp  point  At  th«  other ;  ufed  for  heav- 
ing or  purchafingj^reat  wdgbts. 

Crow's  ^(ttTwteng  furgeons,  a  k'md  of  forceps  for 
drawine  bulwirana<«h.er  foreign  bodies  out  of  wounds. 

'  '  !^HET,  in  t!>c  mi lirary  art,  machines  of  iron, 
isdviug  iour  points,  each  about  three  or  four  inches  long, 
fo  made  th.it  whatever  way  they  fall,  there  is  ftill  a  pomC 
up  :  they  are  thrown  upon  bribes  or  in  pafib.whcf* 
the  enemy's  cavalry  are  to  march,  proving  very  trouble- 
foine  by  running  into  the  hnrrt*-  Jrct  and  laming  them. 

Crow  Foot,  in  navi]  a  ccrtjin  complicacioa 

of  ropes  that  fprcad  outward  from  a  block  to  hang  the 
awnings  by,  or  keep  the  top-fatlr  from  getting  agaioK  tb* 
edges  of  the  .tops. 

Caow's  Foot,  tbe  Englifli  aiinie  of  thie  nniincnlai« 
Siee  tbe  article  Rakokculus. 

Cro\v-Stav£s,  the  two  upriglnt  pieces  infcrteJ  into 
the  box  of  a  plough,  and  bored  with  a  number  of  holea^ 
by  means  of  which  they  fupport  a  tranfverfc  p'mxt  caUed 
the.pillow  of  tbe  plough.  See  the  articles  Pi.ot70H  ajul 
Piitow. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings, 
fovereign  princes,  and  noblcnicn,  as  a  mark  of  their  dig- 
nit/; 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns,  ftill 
feeii  on  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of  laurel,  a  radi^d  or  ra- 
diating crown,  a  crov-n  adorned  with  pearls  and  pre- 
cious ftones,  and  the  fourth  a  kind  of  bonnet  or  cap» 
foinething  like  the  mortier. 

The  Romans  bad  aUb  various  kinds  of  ctowot,  which 
theydiftribotcdaa  rewards  of  military  atcbievements  as, 

1.  The  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and  beftowed  upon 
generals  who  were  entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  leliec 
triumph,  called  ovation.    See  the  article  Ovation, 

2.  The  naval  or  roftral  crown,  compofed  of  a  circle  of 
gold,  with  ornaments  reprefenting  beaks  of  fbips,  and 
given  to  the  captain  who  firft  grappled,  or  the  foldier 
who  firft  boarded,  an  enemy's  fliip.  Lipfms  believes  the 
corona  navalis  and  rortrata,  to  ha^'e  been  two  dillinil 
fjpecics,  but  they  are  generally  thought  to  have  been  the 
nne.  3.  Tbecnnm,  calkd inLatin,  valhri^  orcaF- 

tieiiGs^ 
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Crowk,  in  aHrcnomy,  a  ;ianie  oivon  lo  two  confleU 
lations,  the  one  c-llcd  bwcalis,  the  other  mcjidiojiila. 
See  \Uc  article  Corona. 

Ckown,  in  geometry,  is  a  plane  ring  included  be- 
t*cen  two  conce.itric  perimeters,  and  i&  generated  by 
the  motion  of  fome  part  of  a  right  line  rouifd  a  center, 
the  faid  moving  part  not  being  contiguoia  to  thecenicr. 

1  he  area  of  a  crown  will  be  had  by  multiply  in  -  i-, 
bieadth  by  the  length  of  the  m-ddic  periphery;  for  a  fc- 

rn»af  ttiM  tearitlllMtk  pro|^cffion  being  «i  x  '-^^  that 
thcfttmof  the  firft  and  laft  muliipUed  by  W  the 

number  of  tcr.r.j,  the  middle  element  mtdt  be^- 

wherefore  that  mulciplitd  b/ the  breadth,  arlba«r*all 
Che  iwo  terms,  will  give  the  cfowft.  ' 

Crown  t/Gihun,  ccmln  colnurcd  ringj  which  I  ke 
halos  appear  about  the  body  of  tic  fut,  or  moon,  but  of 
the  colour,  of  the  raii»-bow,  ami  it  a  tcf.  diitancc  thaa 
the  common  halos.  Thcfe  crowm  Hit  Ifaac  Newton 
(hrw,  to  he  made  b>  the  fun's  (hining  in  a  fine  day,  or 
the  moon  in  a  clear  night,  throueh  a  thin  cloud  of 


trtnfis,  a  circle  of  gold  raTcJ  with  jewels  or  palifzdes ; 
the  reward  of  himwhofird  forced  the  enemy's  itiirench- 
ments.  4.  The  mural  crown,  a  cirt  le  of  goK!  indcmcJ 
and  embattcled  i  given  to  him  who  full  mouutcd  the  wall 
of  a  bcfiegcd  place,  and  there  lodged  a  ftandard.  5.  The 
civic  crown,  nade  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak,  and 
given  to  hint  wbtrbad  iSivedthe  hfe  of  a  citizen.  6.  The 
triuaj^al  crainir  confining  at  firft  of  wreaths  of  laurel, 
but  aiterwanl*  made  of  gold ;  proper  to  fuch  generals  as 
bad  the  honour  of  3  triumph.  7.  The  crown  caHed 
obficfionalij,  or  pratninca,  nisde  of  grafs  growinz  on 
the place;  the  rcv^ard  of  agcnera!  who  h,iJ  dt.-livi.rc<l  .i 
Roman  army  from  a;  fiege.  The  crown  ot  Uurei, 
gnetl  by  the  Greeks  to  thetr  athleix  ;  and  by  the  Ro- 
nma  to  thole  who  had  a^gociated  or  conikmed  «  peace 
widi  aa  enemy:'  thii  wb»  the  kaft  honourable  or  all. 
We  meet  alfo  with  the  corana  aorea,  often  beflowed  on 
foldicrs,  without  any  other  aJJitional  term;  the  radial 
crown,  given  to  princes  at  their  tranlLiuorr  among  the 
gods  i  athletic  crowns,  and  crowiM  of  l<Htrcl,  dellmed  to 
crown  vidlon  at  the  public  games,  poets,  oraitors.  Sic. 

All  tbefe  crowns  were  marks  of  nobility  to  the  wearers  ;    —^..^^  i.,  .  vi 

and  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for  rank  and  digmti<  s,  <  globules  of  water  or  bail,  all  of  the  bme  bignefs.  And 
often  determined  the  preference  In  theif  favour.  See }  "cco'dine  as  the  globules  are  bigger  or  leffer,  thediamc- 
platc  XLVII./^.  I.  teraof  theft  crowns  will  be  larger  orfmaller;  and  tbe 

Crowv,  in  heraldry,  is  jfi  J  for  the  rcprcfcnta^tion  of  ]  more  equal  theft-  gtybulcs  arc  to  one  another,  th-  more 
that  ornament,  in  the  mantl;rvg  of  ati  aniury,  to  txprcfs  I  erowni  of  colours  will  appear,  and  the  c«»ours  wilt  be 
the  dignity  of  perfons.  the  more  Jivtly 

The'Imperial  Crown  is  a  bonnet  or  tiara,  wUh  a  fcmt-  Ckown  ChrncE,  an  office  that  beloagste  the  Kioa'a 
circle  of  ErllJ,  (  globe  with  a  croA  M  top.  |  Knch-court,  of  which  the  kind's  coroner  or  attornet 

Seepiate  XLVIL      a."N».  1. 
'   lit  Brbifit  Ckown  is  -adorned  with  four  erdirs,  be. 

twcen  \vh:-h  rhcr:  ar  -  four  fkur>  de  lis  :  it  is  civc^d  -  ■■  ■  ■ '  •  <-vi  niu  uiiiucmeanor^  at  i  ammon  Jaw,  as  iq 

xvith  t'oiir  iliaJenis,  wIulIv  meet  at  a  little  g'obt  luj>jji»rt- I  f-^'^*  batteries,  confpiricits,  libelling,  &c.  o<k 
in^  a  crofs.    See  jig  2.  N*.  2.  i  ^'.""i^^l'       nttcnil',  r  is  juhlc  tu  pv  a  fint  to  the  king. 

Tht  Fnuih  Croww   is  a  circle  of  ei^ht  ficurs  dc  |     Ckuw.v-Gi.ass  denote*  the  fincft  fort  ofwiadofT- 
Jis,  cncompalTed  with  fix  diadems,  bearing  ait  top  a  ;  g'^f*-    See  the  article  Glass. 
dooble  fleur  de  lis,  which  is  th«  creft  of  France.  See 
//•  ».N«.  3. 

TJh  Spanijh  Crowk  is  adorned  with  large  indented 
leaves,  and  covered  with  diadem*  teiminating  in  a  globe, 
furmrunicJ  with  a  crofs.    Stkf^.  a.  N'.  4. 

The  crowns  of  almoft  all  other  kiiM  ate  adorntd  with 
lar^e  leaves,  bordered  with  four,  itx,  or5^ht  dia^BISj 
ano  with  a  globe  and  crofs  at  top. 
'  71iri*«^7 Crown  iscompofcdof  atisra  and  a  triply 
crown  encomyaffing  it,  with  tw«t  pendanu  like  the 
%ifhop's  mitres.    Thefe  crowns  reprerent  the  pretended 
triple  capacity  of  the  pope,  as  high  pricft,  fupreme  judge, 
and  fole  legillator  of  Chiiftians.    Scrfk;.  2-  N».  5, 
An  EJetlnral Crown,  orcoron<  r,  i>  ,1  fcirlr:  i  .l;^ 
hd  up  with  ermine,  an^!  clfifcd  with  a  i'emiciicle  of  goid, 
all  covered  with  pe.irN,  m  ih  3  globe  at  top^  fumoiuitcd 
tvilh  a  gdden  crofs.   Sec  fig.  t,  N'.  6. 

Crowns  tftbtBrit^Prmat  •fH>*  BM  V.  The  ertnce 
tof  Wales's  crown  confifts  alternately  of  crofles  andfi^  ursde 
lis,  with  one  arch,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  b;.tl  and 
irrofs,  .i-  in  tin-  ruyal  diadem-  2.  That  of  ail  tht.'  wmnger 
fons  and  broiner^  of  the  king,  ccnftHs  llkewife  01  crolTcs 
and  fl-~urs  dc  li^  alternately,  but  without  any  arch,  or  I 


ing  i  coroner  or  attorner 
u  «»miT:on|y  mafier.   Inthiaofice,  the  attornev 
wral  and  clerk  of  the  ctQwn  feverally  exhibit  infortna- 
tions  r.  r  rnmes  and  mifdemeanori  at  tammon  la 


Crown.Po3t,  in  architea«ie,  a  port  which  in  fomc 
buildings  ftands  upright  in  the  middle  b«;tween  two  prin- 
='f"l end  from  it  there  go  ftruts  or  1  ir.icej  to  the 
middle  of  each  rafter.    It  is  fometimci  called  a  king't 


pit:cc-,  or  r 


'  piece 


^^liEEL        fTaUht  the  upper  wheel  aext 
the  balUiicc,  which  by  its  motion  diivc*  the  ballaj^^^ 
in  royal  pendulums  is  called  the  hvipg-wh^. 
CsowN-Wont,  in  fbrrificatioii^  an  oof-t^ork  having 

a  very  larg*  goege,  generally  the  length  of  the  ciirtin 
of  the  plice,  and  two  long  fides  tcrmin.uinj;  toward.,  the 
field  in  twa  d<  ni  1  aflmns,  each  of  which  is  joined  by 
a  ('articular  ctirun  ti>  a  whole  haftion,  which  i;,'  the  head 
cF  the  work.  The  crown  work  is  intended  to  iaclolf 
a  niii^'  -jround,  >»  tocovcr  tht  head  of  a  retrenchment 
CROWNING,  inarchitea  .  -    -  i 


ture. 


being  furmoumed  with  a  globe  aitd  crols  at  top.  3.  That 
of  the  other  princes  of  the  blood  COIllSfti  alternately 
6f  crofles  and  leaves  li)te  thole  in  tiM  Coronet  of  duke^ 
iec.  Stey^'.  2.        ■       ■  * 

Cro"  N3  ff  N^UtT-en  arc  a  duke's,  compofed  of  If  aves 
of  fmaiJa^e,  wr  parflrry:  th.it  of  a  marquis,  of  flowers  aiu 
pearls  placed  alternately  :  an  carl  has  no  flowers  .i'jout 
the  circle,  like  the  dul^e  and  marquis,  but  only  points 
rifing,  and  a  pearl  00  CVeiy  one  of  them  :  a  vifcount  has 
neitbcr  flowers  nor  points  raifed  above  the  circk^  like 
^e  other  fupcrior  degrees,  but  only  pearls  placed  on' the 
circle  itfcif  without  any  limited  number :  a  baron  has 
only  fix  pearls  on  the  golden  border,  not  raifed,  to  diflin- 
guiih  him  ficim  the  ciils  ;  and  the  number  of  them  iin-.it- 
«l,  to  flicw  he  is  inferior  to  the  vifcount.    See  fig.  4. 

CRnwN,  in  commerce,  a  general  name  for  coins  both 
foreign  and  domeftic,  which  are  of,  or  verj  near,  the 

valueof  five  (hillings  Aerling.   See  Coiw.  _  ,    

'  CkowK,  in  archite£kttte,  denotes  the  uppermoft  mem- 1  fueh  are  the  flowei«  of  cabbage,  rocket,  waU»4aivef ,  ^* 
ber  of  the  cornicbe,  called  alfo  corona,  and  laroikr.  See  j  See  Fto vix. 

tiie  artidea  Cov^ona  an^  ItAKHUR.  j    Ft«m  this.  flrtiAujrc  of  the  Sovcr,  Taurnefort  has  d  > 

ttominatcd 
3 


,  is  und^rflood  of  am 

thing  that  finiAics  a  dccora|ion.  Thus  aconiicbc^i| 
pcdimei)t^  acrotcria,  are  c^llrd  crownings. 

Ckowkino,  in  naval  affairs,  the  finilhing  part  of  s 
Knot  made  by  the  ends  of  the  different  llraodi  of  a  rope, 
bein- ai!t'.j]:\  irut  rf.viih  J  ainon^O  each  othSiP  toke^pdie 
end  f-i'.l  in  io:iic  place  ailigncd  for  it. 

CRUCiHLE,  a  chemical  veffcl  madeofeirlh,  and 
i"m;nrcd  and  baked  as  to  epdute  the  greateft  heac^ 
i  hev  are  uled  to  qielt  m«Ma,  and  to  iux  minerals, 
ores  &C. 

The  li|iire  of  a  craclbTe  is  commonly  that  of  an  ob- 
tufc  ccnoid,  with  its  bafe  at  the  ton,  and  obtufe  apex  ^ 
the  bottom  i  wltenrc  this  conical  figure  may  be  varied^ 
t  1!  it  comes  t  >  tlic  IkjH  fegment  of  a  fphcre.  It  ft  ^ 
rule  that  the  lower  and  wider  they  arc  made,  the  more 
eafilj;  the  volatile  matter  flies  from  the  fixed,  and  that  the. 
fire  is  applied  to  more  of  the  lurface^  both  of  the* 
whrfe  fvbjea  ajid  its  fixed  part.    See  plate  XXXIX. 

CRUCIFIX,  a  crofs  upon  which  the  bodyof  Cbtifl  is 
falUnrd  in  effigy,  ufid  by  the  Roman  catholics  to  exciu^ 
in  their  min  Is  .1  fir  rng  idea  of  our  Saviour's  pafli  >n. 


Wl 
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nominated  one  of  his  cla(]«t  lif  pUut>«nKj^SMMi|  codr 

{rebendine;  all  phnts  with  cruciform  Hawen,  called  b 
(innspus  tctr^Jynamia. 
CRUCIS  ExptKiMENTUM.    See  the  article  Exri 
lliMFN  I  UM  Crucis. 

CRUDK,  an  epithet  given  to  fomcthing  that  has  m 
pa:Ti  d  ihc  fire,  or  had  a  proper  degree  of  co^ion. 

CRUDITY,  aqiiMig  phyiiciaoB,  ii  applied  to  uiuli 
gelled  fubftances  in  the  nomach » to  humour*  In  the  bod 
which  arc  unconco^ied,  and  not  prcparcJ  For  expu'fion 
and  to  the  excrements.  There  arc  two  rcmarkuMu  en 
ditics  in  the  llonuth,  the  ucij  ami  niJorofe.  The  tiiil 
when  the  aliments  turn  into  a  Axed  acid  liquatnen  moi 
Or  lefs  vifcid,  being  not  fuficiently  attenuated  and  voh 
tilixed,  which  is  the  ori«n  of  chronical  difeafes.  A 
add  crudity  diieoren  itinf  the  heart-bum,  bjr  aci 
erufta'.ioni  in  abundance,  aiiJ  V>y  coffivenefj.  It  is  coi 
re£^ed  by  anforbent  and  alcalinc  mcJicint?s,  by  volati 
aromatics,  Sec.  at'ter  which  cathartics  may  hv  g.wii ;  ft 
if  this  method  be  not  obfcrvcJ,  pur^ijii^  medicines  wi 
not  make  their  pr<^er  evacuations,  but  only  caufe  grif 
jon  and  fpafms  in  the  bowels.  A  nidortkis  cruditjr 
wben  the  altncntt  mc  fe  far  comipted*  that  they  «i 
turned  into  a  putrilaginout  li^uamen  of  «  veiy  unfavor 
tafte  and  fmell,  which  is  called  a  nidor.  It  is  attende 
with  fctiJ  cracliti^iis  foircthing  liice  the  fmell  of  frit 
(^gg<>  Of  iiiniting  hih  ;  and  very  often  with  the  hear 
burn,  and  a  fort  of  naufea  rifing  into  (he  mouth  from  t\ 
fiomach.  With /elation  to  the  cure,  an  emetic  (hould  1 
gjven»  or  at  leaft  the  body  gently  purged  with  ihubai 
and  tamariodt,  afier  which  aodalated  j«lep>  are  food. 

The  crudiry  of  the  humouri  or  morbific  matter  in 
difcafe,  is  Jifcovertd  chicfiy  from  ^  fault  in  the  quantii 
or  quality  oi  the  circulating  as  well  as  the  fecretc 
humoun,,  at  of  fiittt,  muciti,  filiva,  arine»  put,  Uoo 
&c. 

CRUOR,  among  anatdmids,  fometimes  fignifiet  if 
blood  in  general }  ibinetimrs  onlf  the  venoiu  blood  j  ar 
Ibmetimes  extravafated,  or  roagulated  blood. 

CRUPPKR,  In  th  i;  manege,  the  liuttoflcs  of  a  horf 
the  rump;  alio  a  thoii^  of  Ic.ithcr  put  under  a  horfr 
tail,  and  drawn  U[)  by  thongs  to  tlu-  bucklf  behind  ;1 
fadJlc,  fo  as  to  keep  him  from  calling  the  laddie  fo 
wards  on  his  neck. 

CRURA  CtiTORiDis,  in  anatomy,  tnro  Itp  of  <1 
clitoris,  which  run  from  ofla  pubis,  and  are  thn 
times  as  long  as  the  dkorli  in  its  natural  ftaie.  See  t( 
article  CLiTORit. 

Crura  Medull/^  Oblokcatje,  the  two  large 
Icgb  or  roots  of  the  awdulia  oblongata,  which  procet 
from  the  cen  brum. 

CRURi^.US,  or  C&vaBvs  Muscdlui,  in  anatoor 
a  fldhy  mafs,  covering  almoft  all  the  forefide  of  the  f 
femoris,  between  the  two  vafti,  which  likewife  cover  tl 
cdgei  of  this  mufcle  on  each  fide.  It  is  fixed  to  the  for. 
fide  of  the  OS  femoiis,  fmm  the  anterior  furface  of  t: 
reat  trochanter,  down  to  the  lowcff  c^uarterof  the  ban 
y  fibres  which  run  Juwn  iucct-irivclv  over  each  oihe 
between  the  two  vafti,  and  are  partly  united  to  thefe  tn 
murdei,  fo  that  they  do  not  feem  to  form  a  dilfinA  nm 
de. 

CRURAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the  aitei 

which  conveys  the  Wool' m  rSr  crur.i,  or  Ic^s,  and  to  tl 
vein  by  which  this  blnod  rcturni  towards  the  heart.  Tl 
crural  artery  fpririgs  from  the  external  branch  of  the  ili. 
artery,  upon  which  it  lies,  and  is  divided  into  two  part 
the  rxtcnial  and  internal:  theesctemal  is  fmallcr,  and 
diiiributed  throughout  the  exterior  part  of  the  thigh;  t^ 
internal  is  larger,  and  form*  the  poplitCK,  the  Tunle 
and  the  tibial  arteries,  and  is  afterwards,  from  the  extn 
nities  of  thefe,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  branches,  I 
which  in.atomifl5  have  given  no  name,  in  the  foot.  Tl 
Crural  vein,  which  runs  to  the  feet,  and  the  intern 
branch  of  which,  towards  the  internal  malleolus,  is  cafli 
the  Upbxna  ;  .and  iu  external  about  the  knee,  poplitita 
in  the  interawdhMe  partof  the  leg  is  called  fnndni  an 

•bout  the  great  loe  of  cadi  Cbo^  the  cepMic  vein  of  t^ 
feoti 

CRt^S,  in  anatomy,  all  that  partof  the  bodycontaii 
ed  between  the  buttocks  and  the  toes ;  it  is  divided  ini 
dietbightlegt  ami  feet.  See  Thiom,  Lbo,  and  Fooi 
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CRYi>TALLT,  among  phyficianj,  eruptions  about 
the  fizc  of  a  lupin,  white  Juid  tranfparcnt,  which  fomc- 
limfs  brcalc  luit  all  over  the  t>odj* 

CRYSTALLINE,  in  gpneral,  romething  comporcd 
of,  or  refembling  crvftal.    See  die  wtkle  CkysTAC. 

Crystalline  Heavens,  in  ancient  aftronomy,  two 
(jpheics,  imagined  between  ihc  piimurn  mobile  and  the  | 
mmtment,  in  the  Ptolemaic  fyftcm,  which  fuppofcs  the 
heavens  folul,  and  oaiy  fuficepUble  of  a  ringk  motion. 
See  the  article  Ptolemaic  Systsm. 

Crystalline  Humour,  in  anatorr.}-,  a  thicV,  com- 
paA  humour,  in  form  of  a  flattifli  convex  lens,  fituatai  in 
middle  of  the  eye,  fcrving  to  make  that  rcfr.id  ,1:  of 
the  rays  of  light,  neceflkry  to  make  them  meet  in  the  rc- 
tihi,  and  fonn  an  fanage  thumm,  whereby  vHran  nay  be 

performed. 

It  is  included  hy  the  afTiflance  of  an  extremely  fine 
tunic  in  the  fovea  yf  the  v)treous  humour,  and  is  fufpend- 
«d  by  means  of  the  ciliar  ligament,  between  the  aquettus 
and  vltreotn  humour,  immediately  behind  the  pupil ;  in 
this  phcc  it  hangs  free,  and  is  moveable  by  means  of  the 
li-anmu  juil  mentioned.  It  is  compofcd  of  a  multitude 
oi  [.inull.c,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ,  ajiJ  thcrtfort  alfo 
pellucid  and  vafculous.  There  is  al(o  a  fmall  (quantity 
of  the  aqueous  humour  contained  within  or  luder  its 
coat.   See  the  article  £yx. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  reducing 
fahs  to  thi;ir  proper  fpecific  or  cryjfallUne  form)  lb  called 
fi'om  their  refcmblins  cryftak. 

In  order  to  underlrand  this  definition,  it  is  neccfiiiry 
prcvioufly  to  know,  that  it  ia  a  pni|^y  of  all  kinds  of 
fairs,  whendiflblved  in  fuch  a  i^oantity  of  water  aa  is  not 
fufncicnt  to  keep  them  in  that  ftatc,  and  prevent  their 
coalclcence,  to  form  thcmfclves  into  flmiiac  figurcii  ui  a 
peculiar  kind,  each  according  to  its  fpecirs  ;  and  thcic 
having,  in  feveral  inftances,  the  exa^  lefemblaace  of 
cryRab,  gave  occafion  to  their  borrowing  that 
name. 

Saturation  is  effected  by  the  dift'crcncc  of  t!ic  quaatitics 
of  falts  which  hot  and  cold  water  will  diflblve. 

The  intentional  end  of  crvftalliuuon  is  to  render  the 
falts  ptiite  and  diftinguifliable,  at  well  by  freeing  them 
from  fcculcncic:,  aiuf^^iving  them  their  prop-.r  form,  as 
by  feparating  each  kin  J  from  every  other  with  which  it 
may  happen  to  be  mixed.  This  it  effrctuatcs  completely, 
if  well  executed  ;  and  it  is  attended  with  this  particular 
advantage,  tlut  in  this  ftate  the  fpecies  of  any  fait  may 
certainly  be  diftinguiilwd)  in  giencral,  by  the  appearance 
only. 

*i  hi^  manner  of  pC!  forming  it  i?,  to  make  a  faturatc  fo- 
lutiun  of  the  falts  la  boiiing  water,  cither  by  adding  the 
fait!,  if  dry»  to  the  water;  or  by  evaporating  the  re- 
dundant water,  if  they  were  before  diflolved,  and  then 
putting  the  folution  into  a  proper  veflel,  and  fufTerin?  it 
ro  reft  in  a  coul  place  till  thecryftals  are  formci!.  1  his 
is  perfedcd  m  a  longer  or  ihortcr  time,  according  to  the 
dtgtte  of  heat  or  cold  of  the  weather.  It  is,  nevcrthclefs, 
alwavs  belt  not  to  be  toobafty  in  takins  out  the  cryftals  i 
for  tnere  will  be  fome  continuance  of  their  incieale  for  a 
confiderablc  length  of  time;  and  th?  ijuantity,  therefore, 
obtained  byeach  operation  ^uupurtiunobly  greater.  When 
the  full  quantity  of  cryftals  is  formed,  the  remaining  folu- 
tion, called,  in  this  cafe,  the  mothers,  is  to  be  poured  off, 
and  what  the  cryftals  retain  muft  be  drained  from  them ; 
whi.h  n.jy  It  beft  done  by  putting  them  into  an  canhcn 
tiltuJ-ir,  on  a  Ihtet  of  hitcrinw  paper.  After  they  arc 
tlius  freed  from  all  the  fluid  whuh  will  drain  from  them, 
they  muft  be  fpread  on  a  dean  board  or  table  to  dry ; 
but  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  no  dvft  or  fulphurcous 
ftcani  be  fuffiere  !  1 1  a  ->roach  them  :  for  the  fli^hteftcir- 
cumftance  of  that  k^nd  will  deprave  their  colour  ;  on 
whicli,  though  not  their  eficacy,  their  oomaicrciat  value 
jrcatly  depends. 

In  refining  falt-p-  tre,  which  is  done  by  cryftatlization, 
where  the  i|Li  kI  ;s  great,  lar^^^  iron  or  copper  plates, 
placed  oi)llc[  ly  .cr  a  gentle  hr-:,  arc  in  vde  ufc  of  to 
lirv  the  (aits  with  more  expedition;  but  the  quantities 
demanded  tor  the  purpoics  of  piiartnacy  may,  with  little 
trouble,  b;  liifpa:  hed  by  the  rcr::mun  mctbnd. 

The  cr^'ftaU  being  thui  uLcn  from  the  lawthas,  th^ 
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mr-v  h?  af^ain  evaporafcJ,  or  dry  falts  oiiy  be  ^i^jj 
them,  whilft  boiling,  till  a  faturarion  of  the  hot  folm 
is-again  produced  ;  and  on  their  being  treated  as  bcf  *" 
a  fecond  quanlity  of  cryftals  will  be  obtjincd.  Bv  d!' 
fame  mediod  repeated,  nearly  die  whole  quantity  off!?,' 
may  be  converted  into  crvftals;  and  thefmiil  rc.-tn,J 
may  be  ctthcr  kept  to  be  added  to  fome  future  auaniL 
t y,  or  the  fidtt  secoweied  in  a  dry  tee  bv  cnZl 
tion.  '  »^ 

This  is  all  that  is  nftedary  when  the  fairs  art  pure 
but  if  they  are  mixed  with  any  brterogf  jitouj  nutter  « 
feculencies,  it  is  requifite,  that,  before  the  folution  i$  fct 
to  fhoot,  filtration  fliould  be  ufcd. 

When  it  is  neceJfary  to  filter  nitre,  ial  amtnoniac  uA 
fuch  other  Alts  aa  water  will  difiblve  in  a  ijrge  p^y^ 
don,  it  ia  proper  that  the  quantity  cf  fal:s  (houldbi 
confiderably  lefs  than  the  whole  of  what  the  boilin* 
w  atcr  could  difTiih  e  :  for  if  the  fnlution  be  then  (lUnxt 
the  falts  are  apt,  as  it  cools  in  the  filter,  to  ftoot  thet; 
and  choak  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  extremely  traibie' 
fome}  which  is  entirely  avoided  when  theoum^^ 
water  it  increaled  t»  the  proper  degree. 

In  crynallizing  l.irgcr  quantities  of  falts,  ftickj  ^ 
ufuallv  put  crofs  the  vcilel,  on  which  the  faltt  Ibiaiw 
are  taken  out  in  a  more  perfed  figjUtt,  and  Mtnakk 
(ban  when  they  adhere  in  thicker  ootacmioMtoiMS 
and  bottom  of  the  veflels. 

Therein  no  particular  form  neccfTary  f(  r  the  niTcj 
which  are  employed  In  crylkll»z,ation,  provided  th'-y  it 
fuch  that  the  cryftals  may  be  commodioufly  i.  ken  at. 
But  it  ia  very  proper  to  have  re^d  to  the  fut  itince  J 
which  Aey  are  made,  as  well  in  rrfpeft  of  thofe  ufed  .V 
the  folution,  thofe  fur  the  cry  ftallization  ;  othcnuifc  i 
corfijfion  of  the  vclicl,  and  conl'cqucnt  dcpuvation  of  the 
(-it!.,  or  an  unneccflary  wafte  thereof,  will  hfqueiiOy 
happen.  For  Glauber's  falts,  vitrioiate  tutar,  lits.faji^ 
nitre,  and  green  vitriof,  provided  they  eontata  aotdn. 
dant  acid,  iron  may  b;  ufed  for  their  folution;  but  the 
cryftallizatiun  (liould  be  made  in  glafs  recciven,  widi 
w:  Ic  necks  wood  bong  liable  to  give  the  falts  a  browo 
hi:c :  fai  ammoniac,  regenerate  tartar,  and  the  falts  of 
metals,  alfo  require  to  be  diflolved  in  glafs.  CopjjerTtfili 
flioulj  be  always  rcjeif  cd  ;  but  earthen  one?  m^v,  in  de- 
fault of  others,  be  ufed  for  both  purpofci,  tlpttiall* 
where  the  coft  of  the  fait  is  inconfidcrablej  tiicu|hi 
wafte  always  follows  their  ufe  in  confcqueacc  of  deir 
imbibing  the  folution,  and  fiilFcring  an  exhsitfiaBef  It 
on  their  external  furface,  where  falts  are  found  inaquan- 
tity  proportional  to  the  heat,  or  the  time  which  the  folu- 
tiun  is  luifercd  to  lland  in  the  veftel. 

CRYSTALLOIDES,  the  ctytollioe  ttmic  of  On 
eye  t  a  fine  raembcane  containing  the  cijlillbe  k* 
mour. 

CUB,  a  bear's  whelp.  Among  hunters,  1  fin  titd 
marten  of  the  firft  year,  are  called  cubs. 

CUBATURk)  e/ a  Saiidf  in  gcometrv,  the  oiaiiuriDg 
(he  fpace  oontained  in  it }  or  finding  the  fi£d  ooitDtt 
of  it. 

CUBE,  in  geometr)',  a  Iblid  body  conitSIng  of  fit 
equal  fquare  fidcF. 

The  folidity  of  any  cube  is  found  by  multiplyiog  the 
fuperficial  area  of  one  of  the  fides  by  the  height. 

Cube,  or  CuaJC  Number,  in  arithmct  c,  is  thil 
number  which  is  priiduced  by  multiplying  any  tiuaiier 
by  trh:'j\  and  then  :i<^ain  the  produift  bv  th  /  nurnVr;  is 
2  J  IS  a  cubic  ijuinbej,  lijicc  3  multiplyin^;  j  prccj.fj ; ; 
and  agam,  3  multiplying  9  produces  27. 

The  difference  of  two  cube  numbers^  wbofe  rooQ  itSa 
by  unity,  is  equal  to  the  agginale  of  the  fouaiesf  ^ 
root  of  the  greater,  double  the  Iquaiv  of  the  Jos  »d  its 

iefs  root. 

Cube,  or  Ci;bic  ^ttaxtitj,  in  algebra,  th;  :h;ripc*tr 
in  a  fcrtesof  geometrical  proportionals  contimted;  a  us 
the  root,  am  the  fquare,  and  «««  the  cube.  All  culc 
numbers  may  be  ranpfd  intn  the  form  of  cubes  j  »  Sff 
27,  whofe  lides  arc  2  and  3,  and  their  bafes  4  ukI  5  J 
wr.cnce  it  ajij  e_iri,  tha:  c\'crv  true  cubic  iiuni'-rr,  pro- 
duced from  a  binomial  root,  conlifts  of  theic  p^ri:,  vs. 
The  cubes  of  the  greater  and  leiler  pwtS  of  the  ?  " 
of  three  times  the  ii|uare  of  thefrnterpmoittitiplicii^ 
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the  lelTcr,  and  of  three  times  the  Iquue  of  the  lefler  auil- 
tiflicd  by  the  greater,  as, 

tat  -f  laih  -f  bht 
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From  hence  it  is  eafy  to  underftand  both  the  cotnpofi- 
tion  of  any  cubic  number,  and  the  rcafon  of  the  method 
for  extraAing  the  cube  root  out  of  any  member  given. 
See  the  following  article. 

CuBl-RoOT  »f  any  Numitrttr  ^timlityt  is  fuch  a  num- 
ber or  quantity  which,  if  multiplied  into  itfclf,  and  then 
again  the  produil  tht-ncc  arifin^  by  that  number  or  quan- 
tity, being  the  cube-root,  this  laft  product  fliall  be  equal 
to  the  number  or  quantity  whereof  it  is  the  cube-root  { 
aa  a  is  the  cube  root  of  8 }  becaufe  two  timet  .2  is  4,  and 
tiro  times  4  is  8 ;  and  a+b  is  the  cube-root  of  a'  +  s^ai 

CUBbBS,  Cubihay  dried  berries,  greatlv  rcfcmbling 
pepper,  but  furnifhed  each  with  a  flender  ftalk,  whence 
tbev  m  called  by  fome,  fiptr  caiuktum.  They  are  the 
fhtit  of  an  Eaft- Indian  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  parti- 
cular account,  faid  to  rcfemblc  the  apple>tneyaild  tO  pro- 
duce its  berries  in  dudcrs. 

Cubcbs  are  a  warm  fpice,  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a 
iDoderately  pungent  tafie.  Their  heat  and  punmicy  are 
breaker  than  thofe  of  pepper,  but  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and 
fefidc,  like  thofc  of  that  fpice,  not  in  the  volatile,  but  in 
the  more  fixed  matter.  In  dirtillation  with  water,  they 
eld  a  quantity  of  a  ponderous  ciT'ential  oil,  of  an  agreca- 
le  and, moderately  (Irong  fmelJ,  but  in  tafte  mild:  the 
remaining  decodion,  infpiflated  to  the  oonfiftence  of  an 
cxtra^,  retains  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  warmth  and 

}>unpcncy  of  the  cubcbs.  An  extract  made  with  rcitificd 
pir;t,  p  iTclks  the  \vh()]c  of  tlieir  flavour  in  pcrtcclion  ; 
fot  even  the  odorous  principle  does  not  exhale  or  diAil 
with  this  meaftruum :  .the  faftc  of  this  extrad  is  very  hot 
and  pungent,  though  not  near  fo  much  fo  as  that  of  tlie 
^liritiious  extraA  of  peppier. 

CUBIC  Equation^  in  algebra,  is  s'n  equation  jAu/k 
Kigheft  power  conlUls  of  three  dimcnfioiU}  as  je'=:«*-~ 
4»,  or  *'  +/**— -^ />7r,  &c.  All  caUc  equa- 
tiona  have  three  rooti,  ctdier  all  real,  or  one  leal^  and 
two  ifflpolBble. 

To  fhcw  the  gencfis  of  a  cubic  equation,  let 
ai-rzbf  xzzef  then  *— fl=o,  x—t=o  and  *— f=Oi  by  the 
continual  multipltcation  ei  theft  refiduala  we  (hall  have 

«— *  «* 

ar  — ^a*4« 'Jr— a^cso.  'Tut  t+i+e^mjah+ae+tc 

-c  be 

^  ttf  znd  abc=:p,  then  3t*—m  +  nx—p=.o  ;  here,  ac- 
cording as  m,  n,  and  />,  are  pofitivr,  or  r.ejjative,  the  roots 
of  the  propofed  equation  will  be  cither  real  or  imagi- 
nxry. 

The  cubic  equation  — 4.1*+  7  .v— 6  =  0,  has  only  one 
xeal  root,  which  is  2,  and  two  impoffible  ones,  i  +  v^  — i' 
and  r  —  v''--*^  find  thefe  impolBble  or  imagi- 

nary roots,  by  having  the  real  one  given,  divide  4*- 
-1-7*— 6  =  0  by  x—2y  the  quotient  2*  +  3  muft 
ceruinly  be  equal  to  nothing;  whence  we  have**— ia- 
=  —3.  By  com  pleating  the  fquare  and  proper  redudion, 
jr  becomea  1  -f  y/^ —a' or  t  .-v/— a.'  Now  any  of  thefe, 

2,  I  -^  \/— a?  1—  v^  — i'"*^'"?  ^'f'*  the  equation  for 
«r',  will  make  all  its  terms  deAroy  one  another }  but 
z  -fi/— 2,'and  I— a,'  are  imjpoffible  niimbers,  be- 
caufe they  fuppofe  the  cxtriclion  of  the  fquare  root  out 
of  the  negative  number  —  2.  In  the  fame  manner,  if 
jr's*',  bradei  m  being  equal  to  a,  there  are  two,  other 

values  thereof,  viz.  ax{  +  s/—  ~?  Jrui  j  x  |  —  — 

A  general  folution  of  Cubic  ilquations.— Let  it  be  re- 
quired to  find  the  value  of  »  in  the  equation  ^'•f 
€Mz:m.  ... 

Put  r-f-rs«,  then  r*+3r**+3r**+*»+*r*+a*r# 


3>"V—  2  ire-rtt 


',  then 


ctssm.  Now  f»^J=m—r*—ht*-^er,  t^jr*4'tir+el 
3r-|-^=»i  then  our  equation  will  beoo(ne-^-^'.X#.f^ 

ot— —  x<-|-<*s: —  s  firom  whence,  by 
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com 


pleating  the  fquare,  tic.  we  get*=V  ^— -fl!  

But  if  the  iebond  po«cr  of  r  be  i^eaed. 


«  =  ^   ^^^^  }  therefofer»+3r»#+3r/ 


2      2  * 
then  #= 

■'+*   ;  .. 

.  Cubic  HypaMa  is  a  figure  defined  by  the  equatiorx 
■*^>*  =  «'»  having  two  afymptotcs,  and  lonfiftingof  two 
hyperbolas  lyin^j  in  the  adjoining  angles  of  the  afympn 
totes,  and  not  in  the  oppoUte  angles,  like  the  Apollonian 
hyperbola,  being  otherwifc  called  by  Sir  I(aac  I|(ewttMi, 
in  his  Enumrratif  IJ»imwii%iriiiOnbvfy  an  bncrbolif- 
mus  of  a  parabola  ;  and  ia  the  fifty-fifth  fpecics  of  hia 
lines,  according  to  him. 

Cubic  Parabtla.    Sec  Parabola. 

CUBIT,  in  the  menfuration  of  the  ancients,  a  long 
meafurc,  equal  to  the  length  of  a  man's  am,  (irom  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  fingers. 

D*.  Arbuthnot  makes  the  Englifh  cubit  equal  to  eigh- 
teen inches;  the  Roman  cubit  cquifl  to  i  foot,  5,406 
inches ;  and  the  cubit  of  the  Scripture  equal  to  i  foott 
g,888  inches.       ,   •     .  .. 

CIJBITiEUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two  mufdes ; 
the  one  called  cubitaeus  extemus,  being  the  firft  of  the 
cxtcnfor  mufclcs  of  the  fingers,  arifcs  from  the  external 
cxtuberancc  of  the  humerus,  and  pai^ng  its  tendon  under 
the  ligamcntum  annulare,  is  infcrted  into  the  fourth  bono 
of  the  metacarpus  that  fuftains  the  little  finger :  the  other 
it  the  cdbitieus  interniis,  which  arifeth  from  the  internal 
extuberancc  of  the  humerus,  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna, 
upon  which  it  runs  all  along,  till  it  pallcs  under  the  liga- 
mcntum annulare,  and  is  infcrted,  by  a  flrong  and  Ihott 
tendon,  into  the  fourth  of  the  firft  order  of  the  caipus. 

CUBITUS,  in  anatomy,'  a  bone  of  the  arm,  reaching 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift,  otherwifc  called  the  ulna. 
The  cubitus,  for  the  fake  of  the  more  eafy  and  varied 
motion,  is  compofcd  of  a  binary  number  of  bones,  called' 
the  cubitu.s,  or  ulna,  and  the  radius.  The  fituation  o£. 
the  ulna  is  interior,  its  length  is'  greater  than  that  of  tho 
radius,  and  has  a  motion  ot  flexion  and  cxtcnfion. 

CUBOIDF-S,  or  Os  CuRoiDFs,  in  anatomy,  the  fe- 
venth  bone  ot  the  foot,  fo  called  from  its  refcmbling  a 
cube.  It  isfituatcd  in  the  external  fide  of  the  tariMa, 
where  it  receives  the  outer  bone  of  the  metatarfus,  and  is 
articulated  with  the  neighbouring  bones. 

CUCIfOO,  In  ornitholoy,  the  Englifh  name  of  a 
well  known  bird,  called  byzookgifts,  ciiculus.  SeeCu* 

Cl/LUS. 

CiTcKoo-FLOWli,^  in  botany,  a  name  (bfl^etimes 
given  a  plant,  more  generally  calted  cacduiine^  or  Jady** 

fmodr. 

Cuckoo-Spit,  the  6me  with firodi-fpiiL  Sice  tho  ar- 
ticle Froth-Spit. 

CUCULLARIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  lea- 
pula,  othcrwife  called  trapezius:  it  arifes  from  the  oc 
occipitis,  the  fpinofe  apophyfcs  of  the  neck,  and  of  the 
feyenth  and  eighth  of  the  back.  Its  termination  is  at  the 
fpine  of  the  fcapula.  It  has  the  power  of  feveral  very 
different  motions;  the  different  courfe  of  its  feveral  fi- 
bres enabling  it,  as  they  aft  differently,  to  move  the  fcai- 
pula  upwards,  downwards,  or  bacKwards. 

CUCULUS,  the  cuckoo,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  ihc  order  of  the  picx,  the  charadlers  of  which 
are  thtfe  :  the  beak  is  fmooth ;  the  noftrils  are  a  little 
prominent  >  the  tongue  is  entire,  and  lagittated  }  tho 
toes  are  Ibdr  in  nmnber,  two  befiire  and  two  behind. 

The  common  cuckoo  is  a  bird  of  confiderable  bcaurs-, 
which  breeds  with  us,  but  docs  oec  lemain  all  the 
jeaft 

Its 
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itt  beady  neck»  and  back*  are  of  a  hoary  colour,  with 
Ibme  dark  etey  feathm  $  the  wings  are  of  a  hrowni(h 

tlack,  the  throat  of  an  untJ  ihrc!  ficni  colDur,  arnl  th:: 
fcclly  whitifll.  Tnc  ct.lour  qI  the  tcmui.:  liiilcra  but  v  cr y 
little  From  that  of  the  tn^lc. 

CUCUMBER,  Cuctmih  i"  botany,  a  geotn  of  planu, 
wb«(^  charaAcn  arethe  fottowing  : 

It  hath  a  flower  cnnfifl'n;^  of  oni:  finale  Ifaf,  which  i' 
beli-lhapcJ  and  cxpan  i'.d  towanli  the  t(i[i,  ati.i  cut  :(Uij 
many  fegments  ;  of  v.-hich  Come  arc  ni.ilc  nr  tmren,  }•,  iv 
ing  no  embryo,  but  only  a  large  Ayle  in  the  middle, 
•Wllieh  is  charged  with  the  farina:  others  arc  female  or 
fruitful,  bein_:;  fif^itieil  to  an  embryo,  which  is  after- 
wards chanpcJ  int )  a  flclhy  fruit,  for  the  moft  part  ob 
loiic^  and  tarb:n:itL'd,  which  is  divided  IDtO  thrCB  OT  four 
cells  inclohng  many  oblong  feeds, 
*  To  raifc  cucumbers,  you  muft  provide  in  January  a 
quantity  of  new  horfc-dung,  with  the  litter  mixed  to- 
gether, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  plants  you  in- 
tcpii  f.i  i  iil'f,  which,  if  f^r  a  privitr  r.imilv,  two  loads 
will  be  lull  en  uigh.  This  fhnuld  be  thro  A-n  into  an  heap, 
mixin;;  a  few  fea  coal  afhcs  tiierewith  ;  in  about  four  or 
five  days  after,  tbe  dung  will  begin  to  heat,  at  wiuch 
•ime  you  may  draw  a  little  part  ofthe  heap  on  the  out- 
fidc  flj',  Ii\  ln^  thereon  a  little  good  cartb,  about  two 
mchcs  thick}  this  you  Ihould  cover  with  a  bcil-giars, 
laying  a  little  dry  litter  thereon  ;  and  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  wbm  you  peiceive  the  earth  co  be  warni,you  mufi 
put  your  feeds  tberern,  covering  them  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  with  the  fjmc  earth ;  then  j.ut  thf  ^^I  i'^  vn 
again :  and  alfo  at  nii^ht.  or  in  bad  weather,  obfer ve  to 
cover  the  glafs  with  dry  litter  or  mau,  &c.  and  in  three 
or  four  days  tinie.  if  the  dung  be  in  a  rckkI  temper  of 
heat,  the  plants  will  appear  above-ground ;  which  when 
you  firft  obferve,you  muft  immediately  with  the  adjoini:i_ 
heap  of  dung  make  a  bed  for  one  fingle  light,  being  circ- 
ful  not  to  ta'>:c  the  dun<^  away  too  clofe  to  the  bcll-glafs, 
butobferving  to  lay  a  httle  dung  round  about  it,  as  alfo 
to  keep  It  covered,  that  the  young  plants  may  not  receive 
ach'.ck  th^Tcbv.  Thii  hot  bed  will  require  to  three 
feet  thick  in  dung  at  \cJ^.,  which,  in  the  nuking,  ihould 
be  carefully  mixed,  and  bo.it  pretty  clofe  with  the  fork, 
to  prevent  the  heat  frutn  being  too  fudden  and  violent : 
then  lay  ibtne  frefli  earth  upon  the  dung,  about  three 
i'Khc;  thick,  levelling  it  very  even;  and  put  on  the 
fram-',  cove:  ing  it  over  in  the  night,  or  in  bad  wrather, 
with  a  nut,  ^c^.  as  Ij  .'ft  rr,  In  orilcr  to  t'x<  nc  a  bcit  nn 
the  bed  i  and  u,  Toon  as  you  perceive  (he  bed  to  be  in  a 
good  condition  of  heat,  you  (hould  prick  your  young 
plants  thereon,  at  about  two  inches  diflance  each  way, 
obferving  to  put  them  into  the  earth  almoft  up  to  their 
feed  Icavrs. 

If  the  bed  is  of  a  good  temper  of  heat,  your  plants 
irill  take  root  in  lefs  than  twenty  four  hours;  after  which 
time  you  muft  be  careful  to  let  in  a  little  air,  at  fuch 
times  when  the  weather  will  permit,  as  alfo  to  turn  the 

glats  upfidc  down  every  i!,iy  to  diy.  You  iiiufl  likcwirc 
be  very  cautious  in  giving  water  to  the  plants,  while 

Kung,  and  whenever  this  is  done,  it  Ihould  be  fparing- 
j  and  the  water  Jbotild  be  placed  cither  in  tbe  heap  of 
^ung,  or  in  (bnte  other  warm  place,  for  ibtne  time  be- 
fore it  is  ufciJ,  To  as  tn  bi-  nearly  of  a  temperature  fur 
warmth  with  iheinclofed  air  of  the  hot-bed  ;  and,  as  the 
p'ants  advance  in  height,  you  fhould  have  a  little  dry 
fitted  earth  always  ready  to  earth  up  their  fliaokS)  which 
will  greatly  ftrengthen  them. 

Thefc  direclu)i)«,  if  carefully  attended  to,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  railing  the  plants  in  the  fiiil  bed  :  you  mull 
therefore,  when  you  perceive  the  third  or  rough  leaf  bc- 

8 in  to  appear,  prepate  another  heap  of  frcih  dung,  which 
lottid  be  mixed  with  ajhet,  as  wal  before  directed :  this 
fhoiilj  be  in  quaiititv  a'-cordini;  to  the  number  of  holes 
you  mtcnd  to  mjike.  'I  he  common  allowance  ior  ridging 
out  the  earlied  plants  is,  one  load  to  each  light  or  hole, 
fo  that  the  bed  will  be  near  three  feet  in  dung  j  but  for 
fuch  ss  are  not  ridged  out  till  March,  two  loads  of  dung 
will  be  fiifljcieiu  for  three  holes;  for  there  is  not  the 
Ic.ifi  advantage  to  be  e^s'tuii  in  making  thefe  beds  In  thick 
\vi[hdu;i_;);  a;,  lo«nc  perl'uns  do:  their  crops  are  (cidom 

better,  if  fo  good,  as  tbofe  which  arc  of  a  moderate  fub- 
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(lance  \  nor  are  they  forwarder,  and  the  fruk  ia  mdj  b 
fair ;  nor  do  the  vines  continue  fo  long  in  health. 

In  fn  ir  or  five  days  time  your  bed  will  be  in  fit  order 
to  receive  yn  r  ;i..ints  ;  of  which  you  may  eafily  judge  bv 
pulling  out  (  111-  ot  thefticks  which  was  put  in  the  middle 
of  the  holes,  and  feeling  the  lower  part  of  it,  which  w;it 
laiisfy  you  what  condition  your  bed  is  in :  then  you  muft 
flir  up  the  earth  in  th'.  m  dJ  c  of  the-  b  ilc  writh  your 
hand,  andmakin^as  u  wi;rc  a  kind  ot  ba.on.  Intocach 
of  thefe  holes  you  muft  plant  four  plants  ;  in  doing  of 
which,  oblcrve  to  nuke  the  holes  a  little  Oanting  to- 
wards the  mid>ilr  of  the  bafon,  efpecially  if  your  planu 
arc  long  ihankcd ;  this  is  intended  to  puce  tn?  r-  t^  of 
the  plants  as  far  as  jx>fBi>Ie  from  the  dung;  to  which,  u' 
tht  v  a,  proa  h  too  near,  the  lower  part  of  their  roots  is 
fub)  ct  to  be  burned  off:  then  fettle  the  earth  gcntiy  lo 
ra'  h  phnt,  and,  if  the  earth  is  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
t  ive  tbtm  a  little  water,  which  (hould  be  w^rn^ed  to  the 
temper  of  the  bed,  as  was  before  dindcd;  and.  if  the 
fun  Ihould  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  thty  fhculd 
he  fhadcd  therefrom  with  mats  uAlil  the  plints  have 
taken  root,  which  will  be  in  tWD  or  three  days ;  after 
which,  you  mult  let  them  enjoy  as  much  of  the  fun  as 
poflible,  obierving  to  turn  the  light  in  the  day  time  to 
dry,  as  alfo  to  give  « liiilc  ficfli  air,  wbeoevcr  the  wea- 
ther will  permit. 

When  your  vines  are  fpread,  fo  as  tO  COVer  the 
bed,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice,  when  yoo  water  them,  t» 
fprinkle  them  all  over  gently,  fo  as  not  to httrt 'the leaves ^ 
i'lit  i.bft  n-e  to  do  thi>  not  at  a  time  when  fun  is  very 
hoi.  I  he  watering  of  the  bi  ds  all  over  will  be  of  great 
fervice,  by  giving  nourilbment  to  thofe  roots,  which  bf 
this  time  will  have  extend«:d  themfelves  all  over  the  bed': 
and  if  the  warmth  of  the  bed  lliould  now  decline,  tt  will 

href  great  fervice  to  ar?t!  a  lining  of  frefh  dung  rounJ 
the  ii^ci  ru  th.-  iuds,  to  give  a  licw  heat  to  them  :  for, 
as  the  nights  are  often  very  cold  at  this  fcafon,  where  the 
beds  have  not  a  kindly  warmth  left  in  them,  the  tniit  will 
firtqucntly  drop  off  the  vines,  when  grown  to  the  fi«e  of 
the  little  finger  :  ant!  if  up"n  this  l;ning  cf  dung  there 
is  a  thickncls  of  flrong  eanh  h;d  f;>i  the  roots  of  tie 
plant!,  to  run  into,  it  will  greatly  Ifrengthcn  them,  and 
continue  the  plants  in  vigour  a  much  longer  time  than 
they  othetwife  will  do;  for  the  roots  of  thefe  plants  «• 
tt  iid  to  a  great  diftance  when  they  have  room,  h 
ih-y  cannot  have  in  abed  not  more  than  five  fcrt  wjJc ; 
fo  that,  when  they  have  no  greater  extent  f  r  tb  ir  rcois» 
the  plants  will  not  continue  in  vigour  above  hvc  oi  fix 
weeks,  which,  if  they  have  a  depth  and  extent  of  earth,, 
will  continue  three  months  in  bearing ;  fo  that,  where 
there  are  feveral  beds  made  near  each  other,  it  will  be 
the  bift  way  tt>  fill  up  the  bottom  of  the  alleys  between 
chcm  with  warm  dung,  and  cover  that  wiu  a  proper 
thickncfs  of  carth,  fo  at  CO  nife  tbcm  to  the  leva  of 
the  beds. 

^ii/CucVMBCK,  Cucumh,  a  warty,  hain,',  fomewhat 
o\ .»!  truit,  not  above  two  inches  in  length  :  the  fruit, 

I  when  ripe,  burfis  on  being  touched,  and  throws' out  with 
violence  its  whitifh  juice  and  its  black  feeds.  It  ia  fews 
annuallv,  as  all  the  preceding,  in  gardens. 

All  the  parts  of  the  wHd  cucumber  are  ftnwgly  purga- 
tive :  the  fruit  appears  to  be  fomewhat  more  lo  tn.m  ihe 
root,  and  tht>  than  the  leaves.  The  juice  that  uVues 
fpontancoufly,  or  by  the  very  light predu re,  on  flitting  the 
fruit  when  nimoft  ripe,  has  an  itopleafaiu  fmcU,  and  a. 
very  durable  naufeous  bitter  talle :  on  ftanding  fiir  a  few 
hours,  it  parts  into  a  thick  matter,  which  fettlei  to  the 

I  bottom,  and  a  thin  watery  fi  jid,  which  flL>ats  abarc ;  this 
laft  may  be  commodioufly  drained  ofF,  after  the  clearer 
part  is  decanted,  by  meana  of  ftripea  of  woollen  doth  or 
Stains  of  cotton  laid  over  tbe  fides  of  the  veffet.  The 
thick  fecula,  dried  in  the  fun  or  any  other  gent!c  he^r,  is 
a  very  ftrong  irritating,  but  flow  cathartic;  and  often 
operates  like-wife  upwards.  It  remarkably  raifcs  the 
pulfe,  and  feems  to  kindle  a  degree  of  fever  for  a  time ; 
its  ufc  therefore  is  in  cold  indwent  phlegmatic  cai^; 
particularly  in  dropfies,  in  which  it  has  fometiraes  been 
given  with  hu  cefs  after  medicines  of  a  milder  kind  haJ 
proved  inetfectual.    Two  or  three  grains  .\x:  in  gcnrrat 

a  fufficicnt  dofc :  in  ibme  cafes  this  quaiititjr  has  acted 

vioJcmfy  i 
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Violentlv;  t^tVicr%  five  grains  have  procured  plfntiful 
evacuation,  without  much  uncafinefs  or  diftuibancc  to 
the  conftitution. 

CUCURBIT,  in  chemiftrr,  an  earthen  or  glafs  vef- 
fel,  fo  called  from  it>  ideinblanee  to  a  gdurd,  srifing 
(.-a  J  Liall  V  from  a  wide  bottom,  and  termiiuUiiig  in  a  nar- 
row neck. 

This  inftrument  is  of  j;reat  ufc  in  chemical  difliila- 
tiona*  dig^ions,  and  fubjimations.  The  more  the 
wideneTt  of  the  bottom,  at  ita  largeft  part,  furpaflcs  the 
narrowncfs  of  the  neck,  nnd  the  narrower  and  li)n<;pr  the 
necic  is,  with  the  greater  difficulty  is  the  liquor  in  the 
cucurbit  diftilled.  Upon  thefe  circumdancei  depends 
the  choice  we  ought  to  make  of  cucurbits. 

SSmtCvcviM'r  a  finalt  inverted  cucurbit,  adapted 
to  another  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  neck  of  the  one  is 
infertcd  in  that  of  the  other.  The  veflcl  called  circula- 
tory, is  one  of  this  Icinl. 

CUCURBITA,  the  gourd,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  eorollaof  which  is  formed  of  a  Angle  cam- 
panulated  petal,  divided  inio  five  fegoMsnta.  The  frtiit  it 
apple-like,  and  contaim  diree  membranaceoue  odb: 
the  feeds  ari;  tiumcrou:,  comprcircil,  tumid,  obtttfet  and 
placed  in  two  rows.    See  the  article  Gourd. 

CU  C  URBITULA  denoiet  a  capping^glaft.  See  the 
article  CuPFiNO. 

*CUD  fometimes  means  the  inndeof  the  throat  in 
bcafts,  and  fometimrs  the  food  that  they  keep  there,  and 
chew  over  again:  from  whence,  to  chew  the  cud  figni- 
fies,  to  ponoer,  think,  or  ruminate  ujxm  a  thing. 

CU0  liOS^t  impliea  cattle  that  fomctimea  lofe  their  cud 
hf  chance,  fometimte  by  ficknefs,  poverty,  mourning. 
Ice,  tocure  which,  take  four  leaven  of  rye  bread,  and  fait, 
and  mixing  it  with  human  urine  and  baum,  beat  it  in  a 
mortar ;  then  making  a  large  ball  or  two  tlMNOf,  put 
them  down  the  beaft'i  tbroat> 

CUE,  among  ftage-playera,  an  item,  or  inuendo, 
gU  cn  to  the  uBbon  on  the  ftage,  what,  or  when  to 

ipealc. 

CUIRASSE.  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  made  of 
plate,  well  hammered,  ferving  to  cover  the  body,  fiom 
the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind  :  whence 

CUIRASSIbRS»cavalrv  armed  with  cui^iflet,  as  moft 
of  the  Germans  are:  the  Fiench  have  a  repment  of  eui- 
rafilcrs :  but  wc  have  bad  none  ill  the  EogiilL  anny,  fince 
the  Revolution. 

CVb  de  Lamp,  in  architcAurei  a  tern  o(isd  fqr  feveral 
decontions,  both  of  mafonry  and  Joinery,  found  in  vaults 
and  ceilings,  to  finith  the  bottom  of  works  i  and  wreath- 
ed fomething  in  the  manner  of  a  tcl^udo,  paitlCtilarly  a 
kind  ot  pcndentive  in  Gothic  vaults. 

CuL  Jt  Four,  a  fort  of  fphcrical  vault,  like  an  wen. 
^  the  article  Vault. 

(^tiL  it  Fwr    »  NuUt  fignifiea  the  arched  roof  of  a 

nIcVie,  on  n  circular  plan. 

(JLLlJi-t-S,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fort  of  monkifb 
priefts,  formerly  inhabiting  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Being 
remarkable  for  the  religious  exercifcb  of  preachin!*  and 
praying,  they  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  Cuitores 
J>ti ;  from  whence  is  derived  the  word  Culdees.  They 
made  choice  of  one  of  their  own  fraternity  to  be  their 
fpiritual  head,  who  was  afterwards  called  the  Scotch 
bithop. 

CULLIAGF,  a  barbatoM  and  immoral  pra£lice, 
whereby  the  lords  of  manors  anciently  afliimed  a  right  to 
the  firft  night  of  their  vaflTals  brides. 

CULM,  among  botan'fts,  a  term  iifed  to  denote  the 
ftalk  of  grafll-s,  hence  called  culmilerous  plants.  See 
the  next  artiile. 

.  CULMIFCROUS  Plmit,  in  botanv,  fuch  planu  as 
kave  a  fmooth  jointed  ftalk,  ufually  hollow,  and  at  each 
joint,  wrapped  about  with  Tingle,  narrow,  lharp-pointed 
leaves,  ana  their  feeds  contained  in  chaffy-hu^ks,  as 
^heat,  barley.  Sic. 

CULMINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  palTaee  of  any 
heavenly  body  over  the  meridian,  or  its  gteatctt  altitude 
for  that  day. 

CULPRIT,  a  formal  reply  of  a  proper  oAeer  in  court, 
in  behalf  of  the  king,  after  a  crirn'ri  il  has  pleaded  not 
cuiliy,  affirming  him  to  be  guiitv,  without  which  the 
ilfiie  to  be  tried  n  not  joined*  Amr  an  uidiftoieiit,  for 
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any  rriminnl  matter,  is  read  in  court,  the  prifonCr  a{  the 
bar  IS  asked  whether  he  is  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  the  in- 
diamcnt  ?  If  he  anfwelt,  nOt  guilty,  there  is  a  Kpllca-  * 
tion  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraignments  from  the  crown,  bjr 
continuing  the  charge  of  the  guilt  upon  him,  which  itf 
cxnreflcd  in  the  word  culprit, 

The  term  culprit  is  a  contradtion  of  the  Latin  cu^' 
bills,  and  the  Fu  iKh  ^n^/?}  importing  diat  he  ia  leaidy  to 
prove  the  criminal  guilty. 

CULVERIN,  in  the  military  art,  alarg^  eaniloa,  or 
piece  of  artillery,  for  the  kinds,  weight,  abdpraportion  of 
which,  fee  the  article  Cannon. 

CULVER  TAILED,  among  fliip  wrights,  fignifies 
the  falkning,  or  letting,  of  one  timber  into  another,  lb 
that  they  canhot  flip  00^  itt  the  carlingi  iMo  the  beama 
of  a  ihip.  . 

CUMMIN,  Ctminttm,  an  umbelUrerous  plant,  rcfemb- 
ling  fennel,  but  much  fmaller,  producing:  longifh,  (len- 
der, plano-convex  feeds,  of  a  brownilh  colour^  with  pale 
yeliowifll  ftric.  It  is  annual }  a  native  of  Kg;ypt  and 
£|hiopia^  and  cultivated  in  the  iOaiida  of  Sicily  and 
Maka,  from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with'  the  ftedi.  ' 

Cummin  feeds  have  a  bittenfh  warm  taftc,  accom- 
panied w;ih  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not  agreeable.  They 
give  out  ^reat  p.irt  of  their  fmell  by  infufion  in  water, 
but  very  little q/ their  (a^ :  in  didiltation  «ntb  water,  M 
pungent  oil  arifes,  of  aftrong  ungratefiil  flavour  like  that 
of  the  feeds :  the  decoflion,  infpin'atcJ,  leaves  a  weakly 
rovighifh  hittcrifli  extract.  Rectified  fpirit  takes  up  the 
whnle  virtues  of  the  cummin  by  infufion,  and  leavea 
them  nearly  uninjured  in  evaporation:  the  infpilTatwl 
mafs  is  very  warm,  moderately  pungent,  and  not  a  little 
naufeous. 

Thefe  feeds  are  accounted  good  carminatives  and  fto- 
machics  ;  but  have  now,  in  grear  mealure,  given  place, 
for  thcfc  purpofes,  to  medicines  of  a  more  grateful  kind. 
Their  principal  ufc  is  in  external  plications,  ,aa  a  warn 
difcutient  and  antifcptic. 

•CUNEIFORM,  in  general  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  refcmbles  a  wedge. 

The  word  is  formed  froth  the  Latin  cuiuut  a  wedge, 
and  ftrmay  refembUnce. 

CuN£iFORM>BoM>,  in  anatomy,  the  feventh  bone  of 
the  cranium,  called  alfo  os  balilare,  and  os  fphcnoidca* 
Sec  the  article  Sphenoides-Os. 

CuNF-iFuRM-BoNBs,  or  OssA  CuNEiFORMiA,  are  al« 
fu  three  bones  of  the  foot,  all  different  in  their  fizes,  and 
aniculated  with  the  oa  naviculare,  and  with  the  three 
bonce  of  the  metatarfua,  vie.  ibolb  wliieb  fnpport  the 
great  toe,  the  fecond,  and  the  third.  Sad  the  irtidea 
Metatarsus  and  Naviculare. 

CUNK  PTE,  or  Cuvette,  in  fortification,  a  deep 
trench,  about  three  or  four  fathoms  wide,  funk  along  the 
middle  of  a  dry  noat,  to  make  die  paflage  more  diBcult 
to  theenenfy. 

CUNEUS,  the  wedge,  in  mechanics.    See  the  arti- 
cle VVed(;e. 

Ct/NEus,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  infantry,  drawn 
up  in  form  of  a  wadge,  the  better  to  break  thtongb  thd 
enemy's  ranks. 

CUNNlNOj  amongft  feamen^  the  art  of  dircifling 
the  (leerfman  to  guide  the  fhip  in  her  proper  courfc  ;  the 
officer  who  has  this  charge  is  cither  the  pilot,  or  a  quar- 
ter- mafter. 

CUP,  a  veiTel  of  capacity  of  various  forma  and  mate- 
rials, thicfly  ufed  to  drink  out  of. 
Cup,  among  botanifta,  tike flune  with  calyx.  -  See  tbo 

article  Calyx. 

CUPOLA,  in  architedure,  a  fplwrical  vault;  or  the. 
round  top  of  the  dome  of  a  church,  in  form  of  a  cup  in- 
verted.   See  the  article  Domk. 

CUPPEI,,  or  Cifft/t  in  chelniftiy.  See  the  article 

CoPPEL. 

CUP.^ING,  in  fmgetr,  the  operation  of  applying 
cupping-glalles  for  thedifcharge  of  blood,  and  other  hu» 
moors,  by  the  skin. 

The  operation  of  cupping  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular member  of  the  body ;  but  wherever  the  cupping- 
elafs  is  applied,  it  is  fixed  upon  the  skin,  either  intirc  or 
Icarified,  and  hence  wc  have  a  twofold  diftindion  of  cup' 
ping,  into  dry  and  gorey. 

6  0  Ii) 
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In  drycuitpiiig,  (he  gUft  adhere;  to  the  <,kin,  expel- 
ling or  rarefying  tu  included  air  by  lighted  flax,  or  the 
flame  of  a  burning  candte  within  it,  fe  that  the  ghfa  is 

pfcll'cd  ii;cn  I'H'  [  "t  v\  ith  a  confiderable  force*  bf  the 
external  ^if,  1  h,  ui-  oi  this  dry  ciipping  is  two-fold, 
either  (o  n^ake  a  rcvulfion  ^>f  the  blood,  Irom  fomc  par- 
ticular pins  affcdcd,  or  e!fc  to  ciufe  a  derivation  vi  it 
into  the  aftcilcil  part,  upon  which  the  plal*  is  ap- 
plied :  iicncc  wc  have  a  rca; on  why  Hippocrates  orders  .t 
large  cupping-glkls  to  be  applied  undir  the  breads  of  a 
woman  who  hae  too  profufc  a  difcharge  of  bcr  menics, 
intendtng  thereby  to  make  a  tevnlfion  of  the  blood  up- 
wjrds  froiri  :n:  v.tcrus  Dry  cupping  ii  alio  uled,  wiili 
fucccis,  Jo  luJ^-^  a  rcvulfion,  by  applyioij  the  gUflis  to 
the  temples,  btli:nd  the  cars,  orloihc  neck  and  ihouldcrs, 
lor  the  removal  of  pains,  viriigoc!,  and  other  dilbiders  of 
the  iiead  :  they  -re  applied  to  the  upper  an-l  Ion  1 1  ;in;li>, 
to  derive  blood  Hiid  lp!rits  into  thetn,  when  they  are  pa- 
ralytic ;  and,  iartly,  to  remove  the  (ciaiica,  and  other 
pains  of  the  joints.  I'he  operation  in  tbcfc  cafet  is  to  be 
repeated  upon  the  part,  (ill  it  looks  irery  leda  and  becomes 
p.iintul. 

In  Gcrmaj^y,  and  other  northern  countries,  cupping  is 
much  oftencr  join'-d  with  (canhcation,  than  ultd  ;  lone  ; 
in  which  ca!e  the  part  is  firft  to  be  cupped,  nil  it  Iwclls 
and  lat<ks  red,  and  the  (kin  is  to  be  punQuied,  or  incifed, 
by  the  i^:aritying  inlbuoicnt. 

As  ftveral  g^affes,  fometiflies Itx  or  eight,  arc  often  ap- 
plied at  oncct  (he  operator  mull  manage  bis  bufineft  lo, 
that  (bme  gtalles  may  be  filling  while  he  is  fcarifying,  and 
adapting  the  others.  When  the  blood  cealea  to  iow  t^R 
enough,  ^e  muft  repeat  his  incifion*,  cloft  by  the  former, 
and  rcap'/lv  the  t  »ppji'/-p.!^llf*.  'I  he  opera: i'-n  bci:ij: 
finifl)(M,  and  the  (kin  well  cicanled  with  a  Ip^jsige,  iJiii 
warm  water,  it  ii  next  to  be  rubbed  over  with  a  bit  of 
deer's  fuet,  to  promote  the  healing:  but  if  the  blood  ftil! 
continues  to  flow,  the  (km  it.  to  be  w^fhed  with  fpiiit  oi 
wine  and  Hungary  water,  binding  it  up  with  a  compref» 
tmd  bandage 

The  cupping-glafs  and  inflninient  ate  repKGmted  in 

plate  XLVii. 5. 

This  inliln.i:iL:i:  conftfts  of  a  braf-  box,  on  cue  c( 
wliofe  frdes  are^i  number  of  lanccUi  moveable  by  a  i^iiu]^ 
within  the  box.  When  this  fide  is  applied  to  the  (kin, 
the  fpring  is  10  be  raifcd  by  the  handle  A  ;  and  on  de- 
preflrng  tbe  button  B,  it  caulca  the  lancet*  to  pierce  tlw 
ikin  all  at  once. 

CUPkCSSUS,  thecypreft  tree,  one  of  the  cvcr-^rccns 
iind  very  pfoper  to  mi*  with  ptnea-and  fir*  in  forming 
clumps. 

'I  iie  wood  of  ("ic  cyi  rcf,  i  -  v  :ry  valuable  when^rr  u  n 
to  a  itzc  fit  for  i  l.ini;  .,  vviii.h  it  will  do  in  as  (Hon  a 
rpaceasoaksi  t';u  rc:<i:e,  why  fhould  not  this  be  culti- 
vated for  ti-at  p'jrpole,  fince  there  are  many  places  in 
tnt-land  white  the  foil  is  of  a  fanJy  or  gravelly  nature, 
and  Icldont  produces  any  thing  worti)  cultivating?  I<ow, 
in  fuch  places  thcfe  trees  nwuld  thrive  wonderluliy,  and 
greatly  add  to  the  ploifure  of  the  owner,  while  growing, 
and  attcrwsrds  render  as  much  profit  to  his  fucceflbrs  as 
lierhips  the  b<  11  plantation  of  oal;s,  efpccially  fl^outd  the 
timber  prove  as  good  here,  as  in  the  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
rhip'  l !_  I,  v.  i  !:  there  ii  no  real'on  to  doubt  of :  for 
hnd  It  was  to  gainful  a  commodity  to  the  iflaiid  of  Can 
dia,  that  the  plantations  were  called  /Xr  the 
felting  of  one  of  them  being  reckoned  a  dau^tcr's  por- 
tion. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  faid  toiefift  the  worm,'inotb, 

and  all  putrrfi6lion  ;  and  is  faid  to  laft  many  hundred 

years.  Tl  -  i!  1;  :s  ni  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome  were 
fram'--d  ot  ti.i^  m.kit:i,il,  which  laftcd  from  Conrt.intine 
ttii-  (it;  .tt  to  pope  K'.igcnius  the  Fourth'*  time,  which 
was  eleven  luindred  years,  arid  were  then  found  and  en- 
tire, when  the  pope  would  needs  change  them  for  gares 
of  brafs.  The  coSns  were  made  of  this  timber,  in 
iriitch«  ThiicydiJci  telh  us,  the  Athenians  ufcd  to  bury 
their  heroes ;  and  the  mummy-cbelb,  brought  with  thole 
condtted  bodies  out  of  Egypt,  arc  many  orthem  of  this 
wood. 

This  tree  is  by  many  learned  atithors  recommended  for 
the  improvimciit  of  the  .".ir,  and  a  fpecific  !or  the  lung?, 
as  fending  fotth  great  t^uuitilici  of  aromatic  and  baliasiic 
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fcents ;  wlfrefore  many  of  the  ancient  phyficiau  of  the 
caftcrn  countries  ufcd  to  fend  their  patients  who  were 
troubled  with  weak  lungs,  to  tbe  iiland  of  Candfa,  which 

at  that  titnc  abounded  wit^  tl  rTc  i,<  t  •,  where,  frum  \hc 
cfTeds  of  the  air  alone,  vety  tew  ta:led  of  a  peileci  cure. 

CUPRUM,  or  CorPBX,  in  natural  hiftory.  See 

Copp!:n. 

CURATK  profwrrlv  fi-^nifiei  the  parfon,  or  vicar  of  a 
parifh,  who  has  the  charge,  or  cure,  of  the  parifliioiietS 

iuuIk. 

<■  VKATa  alio  implies  a  perfca  fobftitaced  bf  the 
cambrnt  to  fervt  his  cure  in  hi*  Heai). 

CURB,  in  the  nian<-{re,  a  chain  of  iron,  mnde  fafl  to 
tbe  uppcr-p.  rt  of  the  blanches  of  the^b'Kilt,  111  a  hole, 
called  the  eye,  and  running  Ovii  il-.i  lu  rfc's  bc-ird.  It 
confifts  of  thefe  three  parts,  the  hoolt  fixed  to  the  eye  of 
the  branch ;  the  chain  of  SS*s  or  links  i  and  Ac  Cwa 
rings  or  mailes. 

Cl'RB  is  alfo  a  hard  and  callous  fwelling,  that  nuM 
aloiM  the  ittlide  of  a  horfc's  hoof,  in  the  great  fiaew  be- 
hind, above  the  top  of  the  boro,  which  makes  him  halt, 
and  go  lamr,  when  he  hai  been  heated.  It  is  to  be 
cured  by  the  like  applications  as  arc  prcfcribcd  in  the 
fpavin.    Si e  the  article  Spavin. 

CURCUMA,  turmeric,  a  fmall  tuberous  knotty  loot, 
brodght  from  the  Kyft- Indies ;  externally  gm'i(h,  inter- 
nally of  a  deep  lively  yellow  or  fafFron  colour,  which'l>y 
a^c  changes  more  and  more  towards  a  red.  It  connH** 
nicates  to  water  its  own  deepycllow  coioiir ;  but  torco- 
t  Aed  fpirit  of  wine,  a  red.  Tltt  fpirltuous  tindtipe,  a^ 
plied  upon  warm  marble,  give*  a  durable  red  ftain. 
Wool  et»  c!oth,  imprepnjted  with  a  folutien  of  alum 
I  -nJ  tnir.ir,  sctj'. on  ttin;';  boi'td  writi  the  wattry 
tictCiCiK*!!,  an  fJcj:.<nt,  but  r.'-t  very  durable,  oiinpe  yel- 
low or  gold  coloured  dye.  It  :5  -..miIv  m?.ilc  iiii-  of  by 
the  dyers  on  accpunt  of  irs  price  and  the  peniiiitbiene^ 
of  its  colour. 

CURDLING,  tbe  coagulating  any  fluid  body,  dpef 

cial'y  inilk. 

Cl}R£  ^/ Stub^  a  benefice  in  (heChridian  church,  the 
incumbent  whereof  has  the  dirrflion  of  confciences  with<. 

in  a  parilh. 

CURfcTES,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  prieft*,  Lulled  .ilib 
Crji \':  jntcs,  bi'in^,  as  fonie  relate,  the  f^niL-  m  uh  what 
the  Druids  and  Bards  were  afterwards  among  the  Gauls. 

CURFEW,  or  Court pr.w,  a  fignal  given  in  citiea 
taken  in  war,  &c.  to  the  inhabitasits  to,  go  to  bed.  Paf- 
quin  fays,  it  was  lb  called,  aa  being  intended  to  advertife 
the  people  to  fecure  themfelvea  item  the  robberies  and 
debauchrrips  of  the  night. 

Tt^:  II.  ill  inilncnt  curffw  in  Enclaiu!  wa^  that  tfla- 
blifhfii  Ly  \\  liii.-ri  t"r  Coiigutror,  whu  :i;ij.K.)intM!,  un- 
der fevere  pcnaltii-  ,  tii.it,  at  tiiL-  nii;;iii:_'  Lfi  a  bcl],  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  every  one  Ihouid  put  out 
their  lijj;hti  and  fires,  and  go  to  bed  ;  whence,  to  thia 
dav,  a  bell,  run^  about  that  time*  is  called  a  curfiew* 
bell. 

CURIA,  in  Roman  antiquityt'a  ctotain  divifion  or 

portion  cf  a  rribc. 

CURK"),  -a:  noir,.ir.  at;i:r,'^i;v,  tbechlLfand  rrlul  of 

'MCli  CUti..-.,  or  VV.lfu,  wiloiC  JHliiUCU  it  Wii  to  olTiciJt"  Jt 

the  facrifices  of  the  curia,  called  ctirionia,  and  provic;'  tor 
them,  the  curia  fiimifliing  him  with  a  futn  of  money  on 
that  confiderir 

CUKLEW,  the  Engljlh  name  of  a  bird,  called  byau* 
thors,  arquata  and  numeniu*.  See  the  airticle  Nt;MS- 

NIUS. 

CURNOCtC,  a  meaTitre  of  corn,  containing  four 

^ufliels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

CURRAN,  or  Curran't,  in  botany,  a  genus  01 
plai;;s  u  h  ic  uli  iraflers  arc  the  followinj; : 

It  Uotu  iiu  pnckles;  the  leaves  are  large  i  the  flower 
confilis  only  of  f\\C  icnc?,  which  arc  plactd  in  a  circular 
Older,  anti  e«p.-nd  in  form  of  a  rofe:  the  ovar}',  which 
iirifes  from  the  center  of  the  flowtr-cup,  becomes  aglo> 
bular  frnit,  which  is  produced  in  bunches 

All  forts  of  curran  trees  may  be  cafily  propagated  by- 
planting  their  cuitings,  any  time  from  Siptembcr  to 
.March,  but  the  aii;umn  is  the  bill,  upon  a  fpo't  of  frelh 
'.■nth,  which,  in  tbe  i'p'inj^,  mu\\  be  k:  clear 
from  weeds ;  and  in  very  dry  weather,  if  they  arc  wa- 
1  tered. 
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toed,  it  will  greati?  promote  their  growth.  Thefe  may 
femun  two  yvm  m  the  nurfcry ;  during  which  time, 
t'lt  v  nuift  bt  prun,:d  up  for  the  purpofes  deftcned»  ^that 
is,  cithtr  to  clear  llcms,  if  for  ftandard* ;  or,  if  for  walls, 
pales,  orcfpaliers,  th*y  nuy  b^:  tr.ii;nd  up  fiat. 

Then  they  dould  be  planted  out  when;  they  arc  to 
remain  ?  thctntft  feafon  for  which  is  foon  after  the  leaves 
be  .10  t .  dccav,  that  thev  may  take  root  before  winter,  fo 
thli  they  may  be  in  no  danger  of  fiaFeiing  from  drought 
in  the  fpring. 

Thcfc  plants  are  generally  planted  in  rows  about  ten 
feet  afunder,  and  four  diftancc  in  the  rows ;  but  the  bdl 
method  is  to  trtin  them  againlt  low  efpallers,  in  which 
manner  they  Will  take  up  much  leb  room  in  a  garden, 

and  their  fruit  will  t)--  muvh  t^ircr. 

Thcdittance  they  ihwulJ  b--  placed  for  an  cfpalier. 
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fta  :  a  certain  Agn,  that  though  the  tiilc  of  floor!  runs  a- 
loft,  yet  the  tide  of  ebb  runs  undei  tDot,  i  c.  clufi:  by 
the  ground  ;  and  lb  at  the  tide  of  ebb  it  will  flow  under- 
foot. 

This  he  rnnfirms  ^y  an  experiment  in  the  Baltic  Sound, 

CLitiiuiuiiitatcd  to  hin»  by  an  able  feaman  prcfcnt  at  the 
muicing  it :  Jjfini'  th'  re,  then,  with  oir-  ot  the  kii;;i's  Iri- 
gates,  they  went  u  i:h  t'ncir  pinnace  into  the  mid-ilfeam, 
and  were  carried  vi  icntiy  by  the  current.    Soon  4fter 


that,  they  funk  a  bafket  with  a  large  cannon- bullet,  to 
a  certain  depth  of  urater,  which  gave  check  to  the  boaPs 

motion  ;  and  finlcmg  it  ftill  lower  and  lower,  the  boat 
was  driven  ahead  to  the  windward,  againft  the  upper- 
current  J  the  current  aloft  not  being  above  four  or  fiw 
fathom  deep.   He  added,  that  the  lower  the  baflcet  was 
letdown,  the  firnnger  tlieiinder>current was  found, 
ouaht  not  lo  be  left' than  ten  <>:  (svcl.c  tcct,  that  their]     From  this  ptinciple  it  is  eafy  to  .account  for  that  vaft 
briuichcs  may  be  trained  horizontally  ;  which  is  ot  great ;  draught  of  w.iter  continually  pouring  in  with  the  current 
importance  to  their  bearing. 


out  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  through  the 
Strej).ht»  of  Gibraltar}  a  pafla^e  about  twenty  miles 
'  fcnfible  rtfii  ' 


broad -,  yet  without  any 


nfing  of  the  water  along 


1  Thofe  that  are  planted  againft  pale*  or  walls*  fliou'd 
•«Ub  be  allowed  the  fame  dillancc ;  if  they  are  planted 
'apiftft  a  fouth-eat^  wall  or  pal 

^thofe  intheopen  — ,   ,^       ,         _  ,  ■  r  u   r     •    r  i 

a  north  v<  a!!  or  pale,  will  be  proportionablyHacer ;  fo  that  pro^ieliivc  motion  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  lo  fcveral 
by  thi.  .iicinod  the  fruit  may  be  contin.-  ■!  a  long  time  in  i  pl.ices,  either  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  or  to  »  ceriata 
acrftdior.    ti  ic  lalK  it  thofe  aniaft  tl5 nofth  pale»  are  |  determinate  depth,  by  which  a  fliip  mav  happen  to  be 


it  will  caufe  their  fnnr'  t'l  •  coaft,  of  Harhnry,  5v:c.  or  any  overflowing  of  the 
f ripenVt  ittk  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fooner  than  lands,  wmch  ihcfc  he  very  luw. 

Ofe  intheopen  air«  and  thofewbich  arc  planted  agamlt .     Ci/rrent,  in  navigation,  may  be  defined,  a  cn  taia 


grapes 
"hcv 


pcrftdior.,  ti,]c  lallv  it  thole  ag^iaft 
matted  in  ine  heat  ot  the  day. 

Tbefe  plants  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  former  year's 
wood,  and  alfu  ufion  fmall  fnags  which  come  out  of  the 
old  wood  ;  fo  that,  in  piuning  them,  thefe  fnags  Otould 
be  preftrrvcd,  and  the  vc-i  i-  Ihrnrs  ftiortincd  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ftringth.  I  nc  only  method,  Cery  necellary 
to  beobfemd  in  pruning  them,  is  not  to  lay  their  (hoots 
too  cWe,  »nd  never  to  prune  their  fnags  to  maite  them 
Dnooih:  this,  with  a  fmrfl  care  in  obfcrving  die  manner 
of  their  growth,  will  be  fufficient  to  inftrudt  any  perfon 
how  to  manage  this  plant,  fo  as  to  produce  great  quan- 
tities of  fruit.  r  •  ■ 

Thefe  plants  will  thrive,  and  procucc  fruit,  in  almolt 
any  foil  or  fituatton,  and  arc  oittn  planted  under  the 
fli  idc  of  trpcs ;  but  the  fruit  is  always  beft  when  they  are 
planted  to  the  open  air,  and  upon  a  dry  (bit. 

CoRRASTS   alfo  fignifv  a  fuij^l  r  kind  of  gr; 
btt>ughl  principally  fronti  Zant  and  Ccphal(jnia,  I 
•re  gathered  off  the  bunches,  and  laid  to  dry  tn  the  fun, 
aiul  fo  put  tTp  in  large  bttUB.    They  are  open  and 
pccturil  i  but  aic  more  ufc>d  in  the  kitchen  Am  in  me. 
tlicine. 

Currant,  or  Courwt  Money,  that  money  wnich 
t>afl«fs  in  commerce  l  oni  one  to  another. 

CURRtN  r,  in  hydrography,  a  ftrcam  or  flux  of 
witrr  in  anydiredWbn. 

Cairciih.,  ill  the  r^a,  arc  cither  natural  and  general, 
as  arihng  from  the  diurnal  foutwn  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  4  or  accidental  and  particular,  caufcJ  by  tbt-  waters 
being  driven  againli  promontories,  or  into  gitlphs  and 
Jlwights  v  where,  vrantiiM  room  to  fpread,  they  are 
driven  back,  and  thus  ditturb  the  ordinary  flux  of  the 
fea. 

The  currents  arc  fo  violent  under  the  equator,  where 
the  motion  of  the  earth  is  the  greaieft,  that  they  carry 
▼efleb  very  fpcedily  from  Africa  to  America  ;  but  abfo- ; 
lutclv  pn  vent  their  return  the  fame  way  i  fo  that  (hips  j 
arc  tofccd  to  lun  as  far  as  the  40'"  degree  of  latitude,  to  ' 
find  a  paflage  into  Europe, 

In  the  Streights  of  Gibralur,  the  currents  almoft  con- 
ilantly  dri*e  to  die  eaftward,  and  Barry  fhips  into  the 


']  carried  forward  wore  fwiftly,  or  r.tarJrd,  in  her  courfe, 
a  i  iiii.lir,j,  to  0-v  (liici'-iuiii  ur  icf.ir.^  of  the  CUncnty  io^ 
with,  or  againft,  the  courle  of  iht-  fhip. 

The  method  of  finding  the  fetting  and  drift  of  a  cur- 
rent is  thus :  I  hey  firft  &x  their  boat,  by  throwing  out 
a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  with  a  piece  of  lead  fanened 
to  it,  and  ticvi  ti)  tliL-  ftLin  of  the  boat  with  a  coi>1,  and 
letting  it  finkftxty  fathom,  or  more  ;  or  fomctimcs,  by  a 
kettle  lied  by  the  bowl,  and  funk  as  the  other :  by  cither 
of  tbefe  means,  the  boat  is  brought  to  ride  as  at  anchor  s 
which  done,  ibe  log  is  hove,  the  glafs  tumed»  and  as 
the  log  line  veers  out,  the  drift  of  the  log  is  fet  with  the 
conipa(s. 

This  flirws  whether  there  be  any  current,  or  none;  and 
if  any,  which  way  ii  frts,  and  at  what  rate  it  drives,  ob- 
ferving,  however,  to  add  Ibmething  to  the  velocity  for  the 

boat's  drifi  ;  for  thmj.S  (he  appc'iir.s  to  Hand  ftlll,  yet,  in 
reality,  the  i*  icund  ly  niuvc.  I  liis  acJitioii  exp'-^Ticncc 
has  thus  determined  ;  if  the  line  ftie  ride  be  fixty  ht  iom, 
a  third  part  of  the  drift  is  to  br  added  ;  if  eighty  fathom, 
a  fourth  i  if  an  hundred,  a  fifth. 

If  a  fhip  fail  along  the  direcHon  of  a  current,  it  is  evi- 
ilti.t  tl.c  velocity  of  the  current  muft  be  added  to  that  of 
the  vefftl :  if  her  courfe  bf  direcllv  agair.it  thf  current,  ic 
muft  be  fubtr  :  flcd  j  if  (be  fails  atliwan  the  current,  bee 
motion  vv>:i  -iL'  compounded  aFitb  that  of  the  current^ 
and  her  velocity  aagmented,  or  retarded,  according  to 
the  angle  of  her  direAion  with  that  of  the  direoion 
of  the  current, 
gonal  of  the  two 

pafs  through  that  diagonal  in  the  fame  time  wherein  (he 
would  have  dcfcribcd  either  of  the  fides,  by  the  feparate 
forces'. 

Suppofc  a  fllip  fails  N  E.  30  miles,  in  a  rurrrnt  fcrtin^ 
E  S  E.  20  miles,  in  the  fame  timej  required  her  true  couric 
and  difiance? 


i.  c.  ihe  will  proceed  in  the  Jia- 
incs  of  dirediion,  and  will  defcrihe  or 


GsOMETRtCALiy. 

Having  df.uvn  die  cnmpafs  N  F  S  W,  rplate  XLVII.' 
Jif.  6.)  let  A  be  the  place  01  the  fhip,  and  draw  the  N  E, 
lincAB=30j  then  will  li  be  the  |dace  the Ihip  would 
JMediterrancan :  they  are  ufualty,  too,  foufid  10  drive  the  j  ^avc  arrived  at,  if  there  had  bees  no  current.  From  B 
fame  way  in  St.  George's  chanej.  The  great  violence  j^^^^  ,1,^  jj„e  BC  parallel  to  the  ESE.  line  Ar,  making 
and  dangeroufncfs  ot  ct^ie  fea  in  the  Streights  of  M.i;7,e!!an,  |  t(\\rJ  to  20  miles,  the  current'^  diift  ;  then  will  C  be 
is  attributed  to  two  contrary  currents  letting  in 
from  the  fouth,  and  the  other  from  the  nonh  i^a 


Dr.  Halley  makes  it  highly  probable,  that  in  the 
Downs,  in  the  Streights  of  Gibnitar,  &c.  there  are  un- 
der currents,  whc ;  by  a',  much  water  !.>•  carried  out,  as  is 
brought  in  by  the  upper  currents.  This  he  argurs  from 
Cheoftng  between  the  North  and  South  Foicland,  where 
(t  nins  tide  and  half- tide,  i.  e.  it  is  either  ebb  ur  flood  in 
chat  part  «S  the  Downs  three  hours  before  it  is  ib  off  at 


the  flip's  true  place,  the  angle  NAC  her  true  courfe, 
and  AC  lier  true  diflance. 


ARlTHMBTICAtLY. 

In  the  triangle  A  BC  are  given  the  fide  A  B  =  30  miles, 
thr  fi  Je  BC=20  miles,  and  the  angle  ABC=iia«.  30'. 
—  angle  </A<  =  diftance  between  the  SW.  and  EsE. 
lines  iXo  find  the  angle  BAG,  aad  the  fide  AC. 

I.  To 
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1.  To  find  the  angle  A,  k  will  be,  'Ai  the  Turn  of  the 

fide  A  B  aud  QC  =^  50   —    —    —    —  1.698^700 

Is  to  their  difference  =10     —      —      —  I.OOOOOOO 

So  is  tht  tangetu  of  the  half  fum  of  the  7  o    o  t 

aiii-Ies  A  and  C  =  3j°  45'.    ...  5  9^B9» 

To  the  tant'ciu  of  hilf  tncir  difFerettce  1  ~~7 

=  ;•.  37':     _____      \  91259226 

Wheace  the  angle  A  will  be  :::26°.o8'.  which,  bcinj; 
added  lo  the  aagle  NAB,  the  courfe  fteeied,  will  >;i.t 
the  angle  N  AC,  or  true  oourfe  =  7 r,  olT,  or  £N £.  a 
quarter  eaflerly  nearly. 

To  find  the  Me  AC,  the  Hiip's  true  diftance,  it  will  be, 
As  the  fine  of  ihc  iini^li;  A  —  zt'.  —    9.649-  203 

J'i  to  llu  r:;!c      C      1      _      ~20     —    -  I.30IC3OO 

i>o  is  the  line  of  the  an^le  B  =  iia°.  30'.  9-965(>i53 


CUR 


A</  =  9i :  Af  =  51.64 ::A^=:5fl. 
diilance  Hie  muft  fu]  <Ma  her  Awl 


Totheitde  AC,  the  diftance  required  =414  1.617O250 

'Snpppfc  a  flpp,  maV-in;;  !ur  way  good  within  7  po:ritS 
of  the  wind,  i»  bound  to  ;i  p  jrt  lyiiitr  dirrdlly  to  wmJward 
OrNNK.  diftant  miks,  a  current  unJfr-foot 

fettin?  N.  hy  W.  ^5  miles  in  the  time  the  Oiip  fails  55 
,  miksj  p  i]iiirL  J  her  true  courfe  and  diftance  on  each  tack 
to  gain  her  intended  port,  a«  alfo  her  diftance  ihe  oiuft 
fair  bjr  the  Jog. 

G  J  O  ^f  P  T  R  I  C  A  L  I.  Y . 

Having  drnwn  the  compals  N  LS'VV'.  f/r. -,)  let  A 
be  the  place  fa, led  irom  ;  draw  the  N  N  K  line  A  B  equal 
to  100  miki,  then  will  B  rcpref  rit  thu-  port  the  fliip  is 
fcoi-i!  !  t n.    Draw  the  lines  AC  J,  A      at  feven  points 
dinaiu  iioni  the  wir>l  line  A  B,  and  make  each  =55 
n)ile«,  the  diftance  failed  by  the  log  during  the  experi- 
ment i  through  ( ;  .ind  g  draw  the  lines  G  D,  gi^  parallel 
to  the  \V.  byN.  line  Aw,  the  fctting  of  the  current, 
mjkisg  each      45  miles,  the  drift  of  iht  t  jrrcnt  Jui;ng 
the  experiment,  and  draw  the  lines  A  I)  .n-j  A    ;  th-  ^ 
will  D  <ir      atcnrJiiU'  J-i  fho  Kiik-d  ujinn  tliL-  larbujrci  v,x 
ft.irbo.iid  tack,      the  tnir  place  of  the  £hip  at  the  end  of 
the  rvp,rimr:u,  or  wh:lc  fh?  fails  55  miles  by  the  log. 
ifom  II  draw  the  lines  BC  and  Br,  the  former  parallel 
to  A  (/,  and  the  hmer  parallel  to  A  C,  c-sntinuing  them  till 
they  meet  the  lines  A  C  and  A<^  in  C  and  t.   The  pro- 
bltoi  being  thut  conftruded,  the  feveral  requifitei  may  be 
laeafured  by  the  line  ol chords  and  equal  parts.    For  if 
the  ihip  fult  firfton  the  larboard  taric,  continuing  her 
courfe  till  <he  has  failed  bv  the  log  the  diftante  A  H,  thrn 
will  her  true  place  be  C,  her  true  courfe  the  angle  NAC, 
and  her  true  diftance  A  C  ;  thru  t-etting  her  ftarboard 
tacks  on  brard,  and  (landing  to  the  wcftward,  when  (he 
has  (ijltd  by  the  log  the  diftance  C«  =  A*,  Ihe  will  ar- 
rive at  her  ir.isndcil  port  j  for  then  her  true  p!ace  will  be 
B,_^hiT  true  cau.-fc  thu  angle  N  A  r,  and  her  true  diftance 
BCpAf.  But  if  fhe  firft  fiti  on  the  ftarboard  tack,  then 
anuftfliefsil  by  the  log  the  dtftancc  A*,  whereby  her 
truej)!.ict  will  be  r ;  th  n  gcti:  ■  h-  larboard  tacks  on 
bcwrl,  and  ftsnJir:-  to  the  ca  i         till  (he  has  failed  by 
the  log  the  dilhnco  c/i^All,  Ihc  will  jrr  ^c  at  her  in- 
tended ijort  i  !or  then' her  true  place  will  be  B.  and  her 
truedifiatioe/B=AC.. 

A  R  1  T  H  M  r  T  !  C  A  L  L  V. 

1.  In  the  ob]iq(ic-;;iiylcd  triangle  A  G  D  are  given  the 
fide  AG-55,  the  fidf  00  =  45.  »nd  the  angle  AGD=: 
67^  33'.  whence  the  angle  CJAD  may  be  lound  =  47°. 
40'.  and  the  fulc  A  D  or  diftance  failed  during  the  expe- 
liment  zz  56  25  ;  and  bccuufe  the  line  A  C  is  nearer  N, 
than  the  line  AG,  by  the  angle  D  AG  j  therefore  from 
the  angle  NAG  =  101'.  ij'  xAc  the  ,i.iglc  DAG=r 
47».  40'  the  remainder  =53'.  35  .  or  lumethmg  more 
than  N  ^  cafttrly,  will  be  the  true  coutfe  €11  &e  lar- 
board tai.k. 

2  In  the  trians-Ie  ABC  are  given  the  angle  BAC= 
3&'.  the  angle  AC  B  =  91*.  the  angle  CBA= 
57"- 44';  and  the  fide  AB  =  looj  whencc chc  filica A C 
ana  B  C,  the  reJpe^ve  diftance  oo  each  tack,  may  be 
found,  the  fomer  or  ACsSj-o;,  and  the  latter  or  B  C = 
51.64. 

To  find  the  diftance  failed  by  the  logon  each  taclc  to 
galntheport  caiifi  thn  t  i:;n^|cs  ACHand  AD  (J 
arelimilar,  tt  wiJi  he  as  A  D=:56.24 :  AC  =  85.07 : :  A  G 
=  SS  ■  AH  =83  I,  the  dirtancc  Ihe  muft  fail  on  her  lar- 
board uck :  and  becauii;  the  triangles  hig  vA  Atb  are 

»  .V 


fimilar,  it  will  he,  as 

AA  =  31.2  -  C;;,  the 

board  lack. 

,  CURRIERS,  thofe  who  dreft  and  colour  leather  after 
^      tau-ywd.    See  the  anidc  Skim- 

CURRYING,  the  method  of  preparing  leather  with 
oil,  tallow,  iec. 

The  chief  bufinef.  is  to  faften  and  fouple  cow  and 
calve  sKin;,  which  n.afce  the  upper-leathers and  quaiten 
of  ,hr.,  v,  c.n  ermg  o(  faddtes,  coaches,  and  Other  il 
wiiich  m  ud  keep  out  water.    1.  Thefe  ikiiw,alter  1 


'ng  irom  the  tanner's  jard«  having  miny  Idby  Ibra 
feaki  them  fane  dme  in  common 


on  them,  jhe  currier  

water.  2.  He  takes  them  out  and  AtetcbTi  them  on  a 
very  even  wortden  horfe;  then  with  a  paring- knife,  he 
fcrape,  oif  all  the  fupcrfluous  flcfh.  and  p«u  them  in  to 
iwk  again.  3.  He  puts  them  wet  on  a  hurdle,  and 
tiamplcs  them  with  h.s  heels,  till  they  begin  to  grow 
fott  .and  plunt.  4.  lie  foaks  thereon  tr«n.o,l,  whidl 
by  Its  undijou.  quality,  is  the  beft  liquor  for  thit  puiw 
i'  (e.  5  He  fpreads  them  on  large  ubka.  and  laftena 
'tern  at  the  end,  There  with  the  help  of  an  mftrument. 
called  a  puminel,  which  M  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  the 
under-fide  ofwhich  ia  fuH  of  furrow*  croffing  each  other. 

ii  /'  "1"*"'-''         "lo^f*  forwards  and  back- 

wardi  federal  times,  u.xlci  the  teeth  of  this  mftrument 
which  breaks  their  t  ,0  great  Itiffncis.    'J  his  is  what 
properly  called  currying.     The  order  and  number  of 
thefe  opcrat.i.n;;      varied  by  different  currici-,  but  the 
maicriai  part  is  al  wavs  tnc  fame.   6.  After  the  akim  arc 
curried,  there  may  be  occafion  to  coiour  diem.  The 
colours  are  black,  white,  icd,yellow,  given, &c.  the   h  -r 
colours  are  given  by  the  •fcinoera,  who  differ  from  cumen 
"» thi»,  that  theyapply  their  colours  on  the  fl.  fli  fide ;  the 
curnet«oa  the  hair  fide.  In  order  to  whiten  I;  ins,  they  arc 
rubbed  with  lumps  of  chalk,  or  v.  bite  lead,  and  .iitcrwarJt 
with  pumice. ftone.  7.  When  a  skin  is  to  be  made  black, 
att^r  havin;-:  o  led  and  dried  it,  he  pafles  over  it  a  puff 
dipt  III  water  impregnated  with  iron,  and  after  this  firft 
vcettin^,  he  gives  it  another  in  a  water  prepared  irith 
foot,  vinegar,  and  Kum^abk.   Thefe  difietent  dyes 
gradually  turn  the  skin  black,  and  the  operations  are  re- 
peated till  it  be  of  a  fliinmg  black.    The  grain  and 
wrinkles  which  contribute  to  the  fuuplcncfs  of  calves  and 
cows  leather,  .ire  made  by  the  reiterated  fo'.ds  given  to 
the  skin  in  every  dircdtion,  and  by  the  care  taken  to 
fcrape  off  all  hard  parts  on  the  coloured  Qde. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XLVIIl. 
The  upper  compartment  of  the  plate  repnAntl  BCW- 
rier's  ihop,  where  ail  the  operatioaa  of  ciacniiie  are  Dei^ 
formed.  '  " 

dl/^' ^'  *  wwkuMit  ticadlDg  die  ifcint  upon  a  hiiw 

fig.  2.  B.  a  workman  fcraping  off  the 
with  a  parfiig-knife,  on  a  wm>dc'n  hoifc 
.  3.  C.  a  workman  ftretching  the  skin,  hfnblhc 

It  flrongty  on  the  table  with  a  piece  of  iron  or  npart 
calk  J  aftrctching  piece.  '  ^'^^ 

fig-  4.  D.  a  workman  fquecaing  and  aeafuiK  the  ikin 
with  the  pummel. 

fig.  5.  C.  a  workman  fenpiflf  the  skin  Willi  atoal 
calm  a  nrand  paring-kni'le. 

f!g.  6.  F.  a  workman  rrcaHngdie  dcin  bf  htniini  ft 
with  a  tool  called  a  bigorne. 

Lower  Compartment  of  the  Plata* 
A  crotchet  or  fork. 
I'he  ftretching  piece. 
A  parin^-knifc. 

N*.  2.  Sedion  of  the  pariag  knife. 

A  fteel  for  ftuneaine:  the 


I. 

^''g-  3- 
f'g.  3 
fig^  3- 
knife. 

f'g'  4 


ftuifpeaing  the  panaf>- 


Theb 

fig.  5.  A  puft"  for  colouring  the  skin. 
f-f;.  (>.  A  pair  of  pinccia,  with  iu  filing,  Ibr  ftntah. 

mg  the  skin. 
fig.  7.  A  round  paring-knife. 
fig-  7.  N<.  a.  A  feAion  of  the  round  paring-kaift. 
^/f.  8.  A  view  of  the  iin4er-&ie  of  a  pumnel  with 
aoe  teeth. 
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Fig.  g.  Vieyr  of  the  upper-fife  of  dw  fixnt  praim 
f  / ;.  1 0  View  of  the  upper-fide  of  i  pummel  % 
lareer  teeth. 

1 1.  View  of  the  uiukr-lide  of  e  ptimmel  mad 

cork. 

CURSITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  of  ch 
ceiy,  wbofe  buTuieb  it  is  to  make  nut  original  writs, 
thcftttuie  l8  Edw.III.  thev  arc  called  cleiks  of  cou 
and  are  tweo^four  .in  number*  making  m  coq;»orati(3i 
tfiemlclves.  To  each  of  them  it  allowed  a  divifior 
certain  countifs  into  which  thcf  ifliie  oot  ibo  Ofig 
writs  required  by  tht  lubjeft. 

CURSOR,  in  tr.athcmatiLul  irRiuinents,  is  any  ft 
piece  thit  fliJcs,  as  the  piece  in  an  cquin6<?lial  ritig- 
that  fliJrs  to  the  day  <>{  (he  month  ;  the  tittle  label  ot  b 
divided  like  a  line  (jf  linc^,  and  Hiding  in  a  groove  al 
the  middle  of  another  Ub^l,  reprcfenim'^  (he  horizoi 
the  ajuleitunai  uidjikewife  a  brafs  point  fcrcucd 
the  heani-cempa(1e8,«rhich  may  be  moved  along  the  b« 
for  the  ftrikini;  n''  greater  or  Id's  .  iiclci. 

CURTAltl  NG,  in  farriery,  is  tfte  docking  or  cuti 
ofi"  a  ho  It's  rrul. 

This  pradkice  h  no  wlicre  to  much  ufcd  as  in  Engla 
it  bcin^  a  popular  ihu'  falfc  opinion,  thai  ihc  taking  j 
the  laiT,  makes  the  horic  a  chine  or  back  nriUt.h  tttoHj 
and  inure  able  to  fuppott  a  burdrn. 

Ct'RTAlL-OotiatK*  amuftcal  wind  tnftrument,' 
Ae  baflbon,  iHlieh  plllyt  the  haft  to  the  hauiboy. 

CUR  Tain,  orCvuTiMt  in  fortification.  See 
article  Curtin*. 

CUR  I'AT  E  D.'-,  I  ASCE,  in  aftron.imv,  the  d.ft.i 
of  a  pbnct  from  ihc  fun  to  that  pnim  wlitrc  a  perp 
dicul.ir  !ii  t.ill  ficjiii  tiic;  pl.mct  tiicLii  \viii>  tlie  ecliptit 

CURTATION,  in  aftrouomy,  is  the  iniervai 
tween  a  placet's  diJlatice  bom  the  AiOi  aod  the  cur 
diftajioe. 

CURTEYK,  CArMN0,  in  <lie  BtitfOi  cn(lmi»,  k 
£<]ward  the  Confeflbr'i  fword,  borne  bcf»>r>?  the  pr inc 
coronations :  its  point  is  (aid  to  be  broken  off,  as 
emblem  of  mercy. 

CURTIN,  Curtain,  or  Courtis-,  in  foriificati 
15  that  j<art  iif  the  r;iti; C       a  place  '.vhich  is  Si;w 
the  flanks  of  two  bafltoas  bordcicd  with  a  parapet 
fyet  hi{h,hehind  which  the  foUiers  (land  to  iire  upua 
oovert-way  and  into  the  moat.  As  it  is  the  hid  dcfen 
of  any  part  of  the  rampart,  btficgcrs  never  carry  on  tl 
attacks  againft  the  curtain*  but  anbft  the  facet  tif 
badions,  becaufe  of  their  being  defended  onTy  by 
(lank.    Sec  the  urtiilc  Fl.  ANK. 

J':^'i  <;f  th(  Ct;R  r;N,  ihat  containe.l  b'.^,vt■en  the  c 
tin  iir^d  the  fi.i;ik, 

CsKpIfm.-ryt  oj  the  Curtin.   Sec  the  article  Co.vip: 

MEKT. 

CURVATOR  CoccYGis,  in  anatomy,  a  name  gi 
by  Albiniu  to  a  mufcle  of  the  coccyx,  diicovcrcd  by  h. 
wif,  and  notdefcribed  by  any  other  author. 

It  arifes  with  a  double  hem),  one  from  ^he  mner,  : 

the  ether  from  the  'awcr  an?  Ltcral  p.iit  of  l!.r  os 
Ccum  ;  a^ud  iJelcending,  terminates  in  three  excrcmii 

He  gave  the  naoifi  frooi  it*  oGcCf  which  it  the  hend 

the  coccyx. 

CURVATURE  »fn  Liru,  is  the  peculiar  mannei 
Its  bending,  or  fltixure«  by  which  it  becomes  a  cum 
fuch  and  fuch  peculiar  properties. 

CURVES*  in  gadqietrji  arc  lines  which,  runnine 
comini^y  in  all  dircAiont,  may  be  cut  by  a  right  I 
in  mi/rc  paints  than  one.  The  dodlrinc  <  !  caiv*.-,*,  : 
of  the  iigures  and  folids  gcnrtate'J  by  ti.ca),  contlit 
what  we  call  the  higher  geometry.  Curves  are  divii 
into  algebraical,  or  geometrical,  and  tranfccndcntal. 

Geometrical  curves,  or  lines,  arr:  divided  into  ordt 
according  to  the  number  of  dimeniions  of  the  eqijatii 
CXprelTit)^,  the  relation  between  the  ordinates  :ind  abfcil! 
or  accotdmg  to  the  number  of  poiots  by  which  they  a 
be  cut  by  a  ri^ht  line.  So  that  a  line  of  the  firft  or 
VritI  be  only  a  right  line  cxprcili-d  by  this  equation, ;r-f 
•f  i  =  o.  A  line  of  the  fccond  or  quadratic  oriler  wii) 
the  conic  fe£lions  and  cinl--,  u  hoic  nioft  grnrr:i!  cqi 
tion  ti  r^-i-axy  +  hy  +  (.\'  -i  ,/ »-  +  <  =  o.  A  line  of  the  th 
nnicr  is  tint  whofc  cum.ii ii'ii  has  tiucc  dimcnfions, 
may  be  cut  by  a  right  Ime  in  Uiiee  points,  whofe  m 
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but  hx*  nor,  the  figure  cxpreffed  by  the  equation  remain- 1 
ing  will  he  a  parabolical  hyperbola,  having  two  hyp-  rbo- 
lical  legs  to  one  afvin;':tot!:',  and  two  p:i:abolic.il  Irj-s  con- 
Wging  one  aii<l  the  (  ime  way.  And  when  i!*e  uun  ey 
is  abfent,  the  figure  will  have  but  one  diameter ;  but  when 
noti  it  will  have  no  diameter ;  and  of  this  latter  there 
are  four  different  fpecies,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac Newton. 

In  the  firll  caff  of  tlu-  tcjuation,  when  the  terms  ax', 
hx*t  are  wanting  i  that  is,  when  jhc  tqnatinn  becomes 
xy*-^ey=ix-\^d^  it  cxprelles  a  figure-  conhllm^  r,t  three 
hyperbolas  oppoiite  to  one  another,  one  lying  between 
the  parallel  afrmptotes,  and  the  other  two  without,  hav- 
ing thrtc  afyiriptntrs,  one  nf  which  is  the  fir  ft  and  prin- 
cipal ofdinite,  and  die  othur  two  are  parallel  to  the  ab- 
fcifs,  and  equally  diftant  from  it,  or  elfe  two  oppofite  hy- 
perbolas without  theafymptotes,  and  a  ferpentinc  hyper- 
bola between  diem  i  there  bein^  four  different  fpecies  of 
th  c  fc  c  Li  r  ves,  called  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  the  hyperboUTiMt 
ot  an  hvoerbela. 

\V;icii  the  term  t  .r'  is  negative,  the  figure,  exprcfTcd 
by  the  equation  xy^-^ty-d—cx^y  is  a  Terpentine  hypti-  , 
bola,  having  only  one  afymptote,  being  the  principal  or-  j 
dinate,  cr  eifc  a  conchoidal  hgiue »  there  being  three 
different  fpecies  of  thefe  curves,  called  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton the  hvpcil  i-lifmz  of  an  ellif  fi). 

When  the  term  ex^  is  abfent,  the  equation  r  v"  +0  ='^  i 
exprelfes  two  hyperbolas,  not  lyiag  in  the  oppofrtc  angUs 
of  the  afyiDptotes,  but  in  the  adjacent  an^es  1  there  be- 
ing two  different  fpecies  of  thefe  curves,  called  bjr  Sir 
Ifn.ic  ]^cvvton  the  hypeiholifma:  of  a  parabola. 

The  I'econd  cafe  ot  equations,  vix.  xjzzax*  +  + 


i>x^-{  ^t\I,  cxprcfTcs  a  P.  vrrc  having  two  parabolical 
legs  running  out  contr.uy  v.'  vs  and  of  thefe  there  are 
Ave  different  fpecies:  Sir  Ifaac  NVwi-.n  calls  them  diverg- 
ing or  beU-form  parabolas.  Sec  more  concerning  ihtm 
tinder  the  article  Parabola  Dtvtrging' 

The  fourth  cafe  of  equations,  ;'=fl**+i**-|-*Jt4 
cxprciTcj  a  paraliola  with  contrary  legs,  Vtt.  the  Cubical 
parabola. 

Thus,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  there  arc  but  72 
fpecies  of  lines  of  the  third  order.  But  Mr.  Sterlmg 
found  out  four  more  fpecies  of  redundant  hyperbolas ; 
there  are  alfo  two  more  of  the  deficient  hyperoolas,  ex- 
prcffcd  by  the  equation  A  vv-i.r*  ]  t  a  +  whjii  /  .r'  f 
£x-i-d~o  has  two  unequal  negative  roots,  and  two  equal 
negative  roots  j  fo  that  in  tcaJiiy  theie  we  jSdiffirrcnt 
^cics  of  lines  of  the  third  order. 

«.  Hew  the  feveral  equations  for  all  lines  of  the  third 
order,  when  the  orJInarts  arc  p..ra!!ct  to  nn  afyirptote, 
may  be  tranlmutiJ  into  the  lour  parlicular  cqu.it:nns 
abovententiftned,  i»  elegantly  enough  (hewn  by  Mr- 
StetlinE  in  his  llUiflrat'u  fraHatus  D.  r^'misni  dt  Enumt- 
rati*neLhu0nm7m}i  OrtSnis.  The  fame  is  done  by  ^^r. 
Nichol  too,  in  the  Memsires  dt  t Aiitdtmic  Rtjek  dtt  Sa- 
titits,  unr.e  but  triflingly  long  and  tedious.  Al- 

though we  have  faid  that  the  lines  of  the  third  order  con- 
iilt  either  of  hyperbolical  or  parabolical  pans,  yet  fome  of 
them  have,  befides,  ovals  belonging  to  them,  cither  fepa- 
rate  fiom  the  infinite  legs,  or  ioming  to  them  |  they  have 
alfo  double  points  which  make  a  part  of  the  curve,  and 
other  notable  diftiinilK.r.s,  as  may  be  fccn  in  Sir  Iujc 
Nesrton's  cnumer-^nons  uf  iheic  lints,  where  you  have 
their  figures  as  well  ai  the  quaUfications  of  the  feveral 
equations  expreiling  cacli  different  ^ics,  chiefly  arifing 
from  the  equation,  exprc/Hng  the  value  of  the  ordinate  y 
in  the  terms  of  the  abfclfs  x  giving  no  or(?iii:ue,  as  often 
as  that  value  is  the  fquare  root  of  a  negative  qu,5nt:tv,  or 
part«f  that  value,  an  infinitely  fmall  ordinate;  a  iiDite 
one,  or  «a  infinitely  ercat  one :  for  example,  in  the  firll 
calc  of  cqnatioos.  Aj'^-//=:«»*+***+t«-|-<4it  will  be 

fouMl  hf  extraAiiig  the  soot  thatys 

fo  ih.1t  r  will  bepoSible 

,v 

asoftcnasflx*  +  ^*'-|-tJir'+<^Jr+  afTumative,  aad 

iropoffible  when  the  Amc  is  negative:  ar  il  t[    mi  hcr  ot 
timea  that  this  can  happen,  will  appear  from  the  dcfcrip- 
tion  •f  a  biquadratical  pwaboh>  wbofe  abfti&it  «r,  and 
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ordinate  djr«+AarH<ar*-|-^jr-f«f.  See  theii»|fnirui Mr 
Stewart's  Comment,  or  Sir  I&ac  Newton's  Qiiidr.^ 
tures. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  tells  us,  that  curves  may  {jf  j,-. 
rated  by  (hadows.    He  fay  ,,  if  upon  an  infinite pU^j^ 
luminated  from  a  lucid  point  the  fbadowt  of  figmc,  ^ 
projected,  the  fhadows  of  the  conic  ledions  wRt  be  al. 
ways  conic  fcftions ;  thofc  r,f  t^e  curves  of  the  fccond 
kind  will  be  always  curves  of  th:  kcond  kind;  thof;  of 
the  curves  of  the  third  kind  will  be  2I  A-ays  cutvfj  ofVe 
third  kind;  and  fo  on  ad  intiuitum.   And  ai  a  circle  bv 
projc£ling  its  fliadow  generates  all  the  conic  ftfiio&t 
the  five  diverging  parabolas,  by  their  fhaduws,  will  gene- 
rate and  exhibit  all  the  reft  of  the  curves  of  the  fccond 
kitui  :  ami  lo  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  curves  of  other 
kind»  may  be  found,  which  will  form,  by  their  ilndMfi 
upon  a  plane,  projeflcJ  from  a  lucid  point,  alltheRftof 
the  curves  of  that  fame  kind.   But  as  Sir  Ifaa:  Nrwton 
has  not  either  demonflrated  what  he  here  fay;,  or  pirti- 
cularly  (hewn  how  his  curv  .-?  of  the  fccond  order  mjv  be 
derived  from  the  fhadows  of  the  diverj^ing  piraboUs, 
you  have  in  the  French  Memoirs  a demonilration  of  thi: 
and  a  fpecimen  of  a  few  of  the  curves  of  the  f .  -n  f  c% 
der,  which  may  be  f5en<rated  by  a  plane's  cutt.;  ^  a  ^0^5 
or  folid  formed  fr'ni  t!ir.-  motion  of  rn  infinite  tight  line 
alonj  a  diverging  parabola  f  having  an  ovjlj  alwajspajl 
ing  through  a  gitrea  or  fijica  point  above  the  ptaoeef  dst 
parabola. 

If  it  be  Ibdifltcult  to  underRand  the  nature,  proptnirt, 
and  number  cS the  cur.c,  of  ihc  fccond  and  th-rJitiad", 
how  much  more  fo  tr.u!:  it  be  to  attain  to  agiimpteof 
th.it  pfo  li.:ioo'.  rriinVft  r  and  variety  exprefled  bythet^ia- 
tions  ol  the  fucceedin<^  higher  dimenfions:  Ands^, 
what  an  infinite  increafe  of  difficulty  will  arife in  ipfNC. 
hcndine  the  nature  of  the  infinite  number  of  cuntj 
which  do  not  lie  in  the  fame  plane  ?  When  one  duly  cor.- 
fiJcr^  thir,  it  muli  be  cunUifcd  that  the  rrn^fi  f-,:Hulird 
pcnctratitiir  inaiheinatician  pnffiblr,  may  rcaily  ^  fiiif  to 
know  little  or  nothing  at  all  concerning  thcnitcterf 
curve  iinesy  however  he  may  othcrwife  think.-'rhcfe 
who  have  a  mind  to  iee  how  far  this  dodrloe  bu  bna 
advanced,  with  regard  to  curve^  of  t^.c  higher  cnJert,  b 
well  as  thofe  of  the  firll  and  fccond  orders,  mar  corfult 
Mr.  Maclaurin's  Orgamca  Geottutr'uay  and  Mf.  f^'iarn- 
ridge's  Exerdtalit  Gttmttrita  dt  Cunwnan  Di/criflmi^Ut. 

tor  the  nature,  kc.  of  tranfcendental  carm,  fee  ibt 

article  TRAKiCEXDENTAL  Cur-L  fJ. 

Or  genual  De^ripticn  e/  CuRv  ej.  If  the  given  JOjTe 
CAD  (plate  XLVII.  8.)  laiove  about  the  in^ii'-r 
point  A  given  in  pofition,  and  the  given  angle  CBD 
about  the  angular  point  B  given  alib  in  pofition,  an  dw 

condition,  thit  the  ft  gs  AD,  BD,  fliall  always  cut  one 
another  in  rhc  r'ght  line  EF,  given  likewife  in  pofidooi 
i[  \%  rei]'iittd  to  determine  the  curve  which  tie ipKricc-* 
tion  C  of  the  uther  legs  AC,  BC,  defcribes. 

Produce  CA  to</,  fo  that  A  d  fliall  be  =  AD,  urf 
produce  C  B  to  fo  that  I?  '  ftiaH  be  =  B  D.  Mike  the 
angle  \  dt  equal  to  the  angle  ADE,  and  theingltBA/ 
equal  to  the  angle  BDF,  and  produce  AB  on  botli  fides 
until  it  mrrt  -Is  and  h  f  \n  t  and /.  Produce  alfor^toG, 
that  ./G  lliall  be  ~  hfy  and  from  the  point  C  to  the  line 
AB,  draw  CH  paralUl  to  ed,  and  CK  paralW  to/*. 
And  conceiving  the  lines  /G,  fk^  to  remain  iinai«e4lt 
while  the  an ''-s  CAD,  Ci5D,  move  by  the  ifoftW 
law  about  the  poles  A  and  U,  G  ./  v.-il!  always  beeq'Jil  to 
fb,  and  the  triangle  C  H  K  wi:)  given  in  fpe^'f- 
Make  therefore  A#=«,<G=*,B/=:f,  AB=«»,BK=', 
andCK:^,i  and  fiC  will  be:CK::B/:/Ai  dMnfo 

fhzz'^^Qdi  cale  this  fioinGf,  nod  tlKie«ai<c- 
maid  ti^i-lL,  Since  the  triaDgte  CHK  U 
ipede,  make  CK :  CH  ::  i:  a  and  C  H : HK::r;/> 
and  CH  wiU  be=^,  and  HK=:^:  ud  w&V*^ 
A  H  =m-»-^.  But  AH  .•  HC :  1  A#:  thit  if."- 
^  y :  ^'  ^.  Therefore,  by  multiplvios rf« 

means  and  extremes  together,  there  will  arle  a »- 
Zjl^i^^tj^iLj^L^^tJJ.,  Multiply illtb^^^ 
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by  ixy  and  reduce  them  into  order,  aod  there  will  come 

out  +  dc 

ftjj  —  ctxy  —  dtmj-^bixx  •\-hdmxzzo.  Where, 
-/* 

fjncc  the  unknown  auantities  k  and  /  arcend  only  to  two 
dimenfions,  it  is  evident,  that  the  cunre  line  ddcribed  by 

the  point  C  i»  •  conic  feaion.  Mafce**i*'^~^'sa/,  then 

;;=^/.>+'y/+)4-'-7f And  dm  iquatc  wot 
being  extraOed,  jr  =  -j  *  + 


"»7"  - 


Whence  we  in- 


ftr,  tfant  the  cone  b  anhypcrhoh,  tf^  be  afirmative  or 


negative  and  left  than 


y-i  and  i  parabola,  i( ^  be 

td 


negative  and  equal  to ;  an  ellipfis  or  a  circle,  *f  j?^ 

be  both  neg^ve  and  greater  than  ^. 

CIFRVET,  or  Corvet,  in  the  manege,  an  ait  ih 

which  the  horfc's  legs  arc  raifed  higher  than  irt  the  demi- 
volt}  being  a  kind  of  Ir-ap  up,  and  a  little  forw.irds, 
wherein  the  horfc  raifes  both  his  fore  legs  at  once,  equally 
advanced,  when  he  is  going  flraight  forward  and  not  in 
a  circle,  and  as  his  fore  legs  are  falling,  he  immediately 
nifes  his  hind-legs,  equally  advanced,  and  not  one  before 
the  other:  fo  that  all  his  four  legs  arc  in  the  air  at  once; 
and  as  he  fcts  them  down,  he  marks  but  twice  with 
them. 

'  CURVILINEAR,  or  Cv&vilineal,  is  faid  of  figures 
bounded  by  curves,  or  crooked  lines.   See  die  article 

CfRVES. 

CURULE  Chair,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chair  a- 
dorncd  with  ivory,  wherein  the  gieacmagiftrates  of  Rome 
had  a  right  to  fit,  and  be  carried. 

CUSCUTA,  dodder,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
whofe  corolla  confif^?  of  .1  fjn^'e,  ovated  petal,  a  little 
longer  than  the  cup,  di\  l.li,:il  ir.to  four  ohtufe  fegmcnts  at 
the"  mouth  :  the  pcricari-i'.i-i  ii  il'.-niy,  rouiulifh,  and 
bilocular,  opening  horizontally  :  the  feeds  are  two  in 
number. 

The  ancients  recommended  it  as  a  purge :  however, 
Iwc  cftccm  it  more  as  an  attenuant  and  aperient  in  ob- 
ftruQions  of  the  vifceia,  in  jaiudicef,  dropuei,  and  other 
chronic  difeafes. 

CUSP,  in  aftrontMiy,  a  term  ufed  toeipfeft  the  points 
or  horns  of  the  moon,  or  other  luminaij. 

Cusp,  in  aftrology,  is  uibd  Air  the  nrft  point  of  each 
of ;  he  twelve  houfes,  in  a  figitn  or  reheme  of  the  heavens. 
Sec  the  article  House. 

CUSPIDATED  PLAkts,  In  botany,  are  fudi  plants 
tirhofe  leavea  are  pointed  like  a  fpear. 

Cosf  IDATID  IffptrUkt  that  whofe  points  concur  in 
the  angle  of  contaft,  and  there  terminate.  See  Hf  fbk- 

BOLA. 

CUSTOM,  a  very  comprehcnfive  term,  aenoting  the 
manners,  cetemooics,  and  £Ubioiis  of  a  people,  which 
having  tamed  into  a  habit,  and  pafled  into  ale,  cbtainft 

the  force  of  laws  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  implies  fuch  ufagr? 
^  jljj  though  voluntary  at  firft,  are  yet,  by  praflicc,  become 
neceflary. 

Cuftom  is  hence,  both  by  lawyers  and  civilians,  de- 
fined kx  nm  fcripttti  a  law,  or  right,  not  written,  efVa- 
blidied  by  long  ufage,  and  the  confent  of  our  anceftors : 
in  which  fcnfc  it  (lands  oppofed  to  the  lixfcripta,  or  the 
written  law. 

Custom  of  Merchants.— \f  a  merchant  gives  a  cha- 
racter of  a  ftran^er  to  one  who  fells  him  goods,  he  may 
be  obi  iged  to  fatisfy  the  debt  of  the  ftrang^  for  the  goods 
roll),  by  the  cuftom  of  merchants. 

Customs,  in  commerce,  ttie  tribute  or  toll  paid  by 
merchants  to  the  icinz,  for  goods  exported  or  imported  : 
^ey  are  otherwife  called  duties.  Sec  Duty. 

CvaTOM-Housi,  an  office  eftabUthed  by  the  king's 
•iidioiity  in  maikinw  citiei,  or  port  towns,  for  the  tcceipc 
mud  nanagemcntnf  the  ciiftonu  and  duties  of  libpona- 
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lion  and  exportation,  impaled  on  merchandilcflt  and  regu- 
lated by  books  of  rates. 

CusTOM-OFFiCERs  (hall  not  have  any  (hips  of  their 
own,  nor  may  they  ufe  merchandife,  fadorage, nor  keep 

a  tavern,  &c. 

CUS  rOMARY  Tenant*,  in  law,  fnch  tenants  as 
hold  by  the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  as  their  fpecial  cvi- 
dehce.  Thefe  were  anciently  bond-men,  or  fuch  as  hdd 

ii-ntira  htndagli. 

CUSTOS,  in  mufic,  the  fame  with  moAra  or  index. 

CusTos  BRiiviuM,the  principal  clerk  bdoflgih^to  the 
cou  rt  of  Common  pleas,  whofe  bufinela  it  ia  to  receive  and 
keep  all  the  writs  made  returnable  in  that  court,  filin;; 
every  rt-turn  by  itfclf :  and  at  the  end  of  crrh  trrm,  to 
receive  of  the  prothonotarics  all  the  records  of  the  Nili 
Prius,  called  the  poflcas. 

CusTos  RoTULORUM,  an  officer  who  has  thecuftodjr 
of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  feffions  of  peace,  and  alro 
of  the  commidinn  c;f  the  pr.icc  itfclf. 

CUTANEOUS,  in  general,  an  .Tppcllation  given  to 
wh.nti.ver  belongs  to  the  cutis,  or  fkin  :  hence  we  meet 
with  cutaneous  caruncles,  diforders,  eruptions,  &c.  bee 
the  attitlet  Cari^ncle,  Cutis,  Cuticlr,  Itch, 
&c. 

CUTICLE,  Cuthuli,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane, 
clofcly  lying  upoii  the  ficin,  or  cutii,  of  which  it  fcrms  a 
part,  and  to  which  it  adheres  very  firmly,  being  alullcd 
by  the  interve  ntion  of  the  corpus  rcticulare. 

CUTICULAR,  the  fidae  with  cu&neous.  See  the 
aftide  CuVakiovI. 

CUTIS,  the  fkin,  in  anatomy,  the  univerfal  integu- 
ment of  the  body,  or  a  fubilancc  made  up  of  fevcrul  kinds 
of  tendinous,  membranous,  vafcuiar,  and  nervous  fibres, 
the  iotertexture  of  which  is  fo  much  the  more  wonderful, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  unfold ;  for  their  diredions  are  as  va- 
rious :'.s  thole  of  the  fluff  of  which  an  hat  coufifts  This 
texture  IS  what  we  conm^c^ry  c^ll  leather,  and  it  makes 
the  body  of  the  (kin.  It  is  ii  >t  eafily  torn,  may  be  elon- 
gated in  all  dire(£Uons,  and  afterwards  recovers  itfclf :  on 
the  pofterior  parts  of  the  body  it  is  thicker  and  more  lax 
than  on  the  fnrc  parts;  and  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
folcs  of  the  fecr,  it  is  both  very  thivk  and  very  folid.  it 
is  gcii'.T.rlly  mr.rc  difficult  to  be  pierced  by  pointed  inftni> 
nicnts  in  the  beily  than  in  the  back. 

The  outer  furtace  of  this  fubftance  is  furniflied  with 
fmall  eminences,  which  anatottitfts  call  papillse,  in  which 
the  capillary  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  terminate 
by  Imall  radiated  pcnc  Is.  The  greate{t  ('  trt  of  chcfc  pa- 
pilLi;  is  flit,  of  ditVciint  breadths,  and  fcparated  by  luici, 
which  form  a  kind  of  irregular  lozenges.  The  papillz 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  fole  of  the  foot,  and  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  are  higher  than  dn  the  ether  pahs  of  the 
body;  but  they  arc  likc'.vife  fmallcr,  clofcly  united,  and 
placed  cndwiti:  in  particular  rows,  which  reprcfent  all 
kinds  of  tiiies.  The  papill«  appear  to  be  furrounded  at 
their  bafes  by  a  foft,  mucilaginous  fubftance,  called  cor- 
pus  reticulare,  or  mucofnm,  which  fills  the  interfBces  be- 
tween them,  and  rcprcfcnts  a  kind  of  nct-woik,  the 
mcfbcs  of  whkh  furround  each  papilla  j  this  reticular 
or  vafcuiar  texture  is  of  various  foma  toA  iigiucs  in  the 
different  pjrts  of  the  body. 

The  inner  AtrAce  oCdie  fldn  is  covered  bv  very  fitoall 
tuSircles,  commonly  called  cutaneous  glands,  and  they 
nri^  likcwife  termed  glandulx  miliarcs.  from  their  refem- 
blance  to  millet  feeds.  Thcfe  tubercles  are  partly  fixed 
in  imall  foilul.T,  in  the  fubftance  of  the  (kin,  which  an- 
fwcr  to  the  fame  number  of  finall  CRvitica  in  the  corpus 
adipofum.  Their  excretory  dufis  open  on  the  outer 
furface  of  the  fkin.  The  greatcft  part  of  them  furniihes 
fwcat,  and  others  a  fatty  oily  matter,  of  different  thick- 
nefs,  which  M.  Morgagni  calls  fandulz  fcbacez.  The 
late  M.  Duvernoy  demonftrated  to  the  Royal  Academy 
that  the  ftruAure  of  fome  of  thele  cntaneous  glands  re- 
fembled  the  circumvolutions  of  fmall  inteftines,  plenti- 
fully (Inrcd  with  capillary  vcflcls. 

bcfides  thcfe  corpufclcs,  there  are  other  fmall  folid 
bodies,  aimed  oval,  contained  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
fkin  i  thefe  arp  the  roots  or  bulbs  from  whence  the  haira 
arife. 

Befidc*  fevefal  conlideraUe  bpeniagi  in  the  flein^  it  ta 
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petforatcd  by  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  holes,  called 
pores,  vAaat  are  of  two  kind* ;  fome  arc  more  or  Icfs 
^ceivable  by  the  naked  eye,  fucb  aa  the  orifice*  cS  the 
ntHky  dudUof  theouunnue,  th«  orifices  of  dw  empHhuy 
canafs  of  the  cutaDCOiu  glaflda,  and  the  pafiagea  of  the 

The  other  pores  arc  imperceptible  to  thr  njk»-J  tyc, 
but  vifible  through  a  microfcopc  ;  and  their  ixillcn.  c  is 
likearife  proved  by  the  cutaneou*  tranrpiratioii,  and  by 
the  effii^  of  topical  appiication* :  and  from  thefc  two 
phaBfwmcna  ihey  have  been  divided  into  arterial  and  ve- 
ibn»porea.- 

There  are  different  a^hcfiotis  aiidToldi  of  the  lUn  in 

diffrrcnt  part*  of  the  boJy. 

The  outfiJc  <.(  the  (kin  IS  covered  by  a  thin  tranrparcilt 
wi-b,  rlnid  ,  i l  ined  toiti  wbich  IS  called* epidenbii,  cuti- 
cula,  or  karf  fkm. 

The  fubftance  of  the  culicula  appears  to  be  very  uni- 
(ofta  on  the  fiJc  next  the  (km,  and  to  be  compofed,  on 
the  other  fide,  of  a  f.rcat  number  of  very  fine,  fmall, 
((]uarnoii9  lamina: :  this  fubdancc  is  very  folid  and  com- 
p-icl,  but  yet  capable  of  being  rxtrndcd  and  thickened. 
The  origin  of  thi-  t  in.lc  rir  is  li  as  (  hfcurc  as  its  regcrtera- 
tii-n  ii  evident,  fiuMcii,  an  J  luxp^ifing.  The  epideronis 
adheres  very  cIoIlIv  tu  the  cutanrous  papill*-,  but  ftill 
clofcr  to  the  corpus  reticularc  ;  and  thrv  frrm  to  br  true 
portions  or  continuarii-ns  of  each  otiiL-r.  [r  (o.f  rs  lia- 
ikin  through  it>  w!  ok-  extent,  rxcept  at  the  places  where 
the  nail*  lie;  it  is  inaiVed  with  the  fame  furrows  and 
tilzenges  as  the  ikin,  and  ha«  the  fame  openinga  and  pores. 
The  eptdermis  (eemi'to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  fmall 
pON),  in  order  to  cuinpleie  the  excretory  tube$  of  the  cu- 
taneous glands.  7  hi  fofl"ula:  of  the  hairs  have  likewife 
the  fame  productions  of  th.-  cpiJ-rrm^  and  it  Inm*  to 
give  a  fort  of  coat  to  the  hairs  themleives  :  and  laltly, 
rhe  imperacptiUe  d«As  of  the  cutaocoua  pores  are  lined 
by  it. 

The  ufcsof  the  (kin  are  numerous  :  i.  To  furiDunif, 
eover,  and  defend  the  parts  that  lie  underneath  it.  2.  To 
be  the  organ  of  feeling.  3.  To  be  an  univerfal  emunc- 
torytothe  body,  clcanfing  the  blood  of  its  redundancies, 
by  the  means  of  fweat  and  pcrfptration  ;  while  thcfe,  at 
the  f^mc  time,  ferve  to  prevent  the  acidity  or  drincls  of 

the  cutis  itfrlf 

CUTI-KR,  zn  .Trtincc.-,  \^b^^^■  bufmrfi.  it  is  to  forge, 
temper,  and  mount  all  fortt  of  knivea,  razors,  Ihcars, 
|eiflai<»  fiiiftons  inftrumeiiif,  and  fword-blades. 

Ksplanttion  of  Plate  XLIX. 

The  epper  eompartniait  of  the  plate  lepreftnta  «  cut* 
Icf^i  Aop. 

Fig.  I.  The  forge. 

Fig.  a.  A  workman  polifliing  on  the  wheel, 
/"x.  3.  A  workman  fctting  a  razor  on  a  hone, 
fi^.  4.  A  workman  drilling  with  a  bow. 
"    jF;-.  5.  A  workman  filing. 

/■/».  6.  The  iniltrefs  ranging  the  goods. 

Fig.  7.  A  man  turning  the  wheel. 

e,  the  anvil*  with  its  block  and  hammer. 

Lower  Compartaent. 

J*^.  r.  Thedrin^ with  its  boirand phie.. 

Fig.  a.  A  turn  (rrew,  or  fcrewdfhrcr^ 
Fig.  3.  A  foft  Grrman  ftone, 
J^.  4.  Round-bittridpinon^* 
Fig.  5.  Hand-vice. 
Fig.  6.  Flat  pliers. 
Fig.  7.  Round  pliers. 
Fig.  8.  A  faw. 
-        9.  Burnilhing-ffickr 

•  F^.  10.  Forge  hammer. 

Fi^.  1 1.  The  finifhing  hammer^ '  . 

•  Fig.  12.  A  knife-file. 

'    Fig.       A  hone  fnr  fctting  raior?  and  pen  knives. 

Fig.  »4.  A  l\!?.p  lor  fmc>o;hingthc  edge  after  fctting. 
'    Fig.  IS-  A  rivctting  haminer. 

Fig.  tb.  A  rivctting  anvil. 
'    Fig.  17.  A  punch. 

Fig.  18.  A  cold  cbilel. 

Fig,  19.  A  flat  file< 
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Fig.  20.  Latge  vice. 
F'i-  21-  The  anvil, 
Fig.  22  The  poliftiing  wheel. 

CUTTER,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fmall' veflel  ttfidlon*. 
vlgaie  in  the  channel  of  England :  they  have  cflmmanl* 
one  maft,  arid  are  nj^Ecd  as  fooja ;  ronie  of  thefe  ue 

fmuL'ti'i  I  ^  .'in'-!  fuit.c  velfels  in  tile  king's  icrviee  employed 

to  t.itrli  lliv  linu,:^Ii'ti. 

CU  {■  riNG/in  hfi..I()ry,  is  iiW  r.,r  rhc  divid:ng  » 
Ihield  intotwQi  quji  pan*,  iroin  right  to  left,  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  or  in  the  fede-way. 

Cutting,  in  painting,  the  layinfr  one  Arong  lively 
colour  over  another,,  without  any  (hi*nc  or  mtening. 
T'he  cutting  of  colours  h.nh  always  a  diuigreeable  efiVci. 

CwTTlitO,  in  furgrry,  the  operation  of  extrafling  the 
(lone  out  of  the  himian  body  by  fcitroD. 

Cl  ti'I  nu  in  U'j^U^  a  p;iru«:u!4r  kind  of  fcuJpturc,  or 
engtaving,  denominated  from  tbe  matter  whereon  iti» 
employed. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood  was  rertain'y  carried  to  0 
very  great  height  about  one  litindr.-J  ari-1  I'uty  years  apo  ; 
at  prel'int  it  very  low  m  i-f^rcrri,  as  having  been  lon^ 
negle£*.cd,  and  the  application  of  artilli  wbollycmph^ed 
on  copper,  as  the  moft  eafy  and  promiring  proviac*. 
The  cutter  i:i  weed  ncei!',  r.o  ;/hf  r  inft;i  ir..nis  th^is 
liitic  lharp  knives,  thUVch,  isi  g.-avcrs  oj  did'crent 
I'zes. 

I'hr  itrft  tiiin;^  be  dr)cs,  i?  to  take  a  pliink  or  block  of 
prar-i  i.r  buJt,  which  he  prepares  of  th"  fiic  and 
tliiiknt  l's  intended,  and  m:)ke^  it  very  crcn  and  fitiootb 
(11)  ^h-i  fide  to  be  cut :  on  this  block  nu  dra«a  the  dcTigis 
with  a  pen,  or  pencil^  juft  as  it  ought  to  be  printed. 
Thole  who  cannot  draw  their  own  defigns,  make  ufe  (if 
thofc  done  by  anotbrr,  which  tliey  f  (t;:n  on  the  I  '-k'h 
with  pa^l;-,  fhr  ftiokes  or  linos  bring  turned  towaiu*  the 
\\o:rl  :  v/licn  the  paj  r  1.  d.y,  tliey  wafli  it  gently  over 
with  a  fj.'on.jc  ilipptil  in  w.«ter,  which  d<>np,  tht-^'  take  off 
•h:-  ^11.  -.  :  I  ,  .  ;s,  (lill  rubbinj;  it  a  l,t(lc  wiih  the  ti{» 
of  the  finger,  t;M  there  is  DWhin-;  Ic^t  on  the  block  but 
the  firokes  of  ink  that  form  the  ddign,  v^-hich  marks  o«C 
fo  much  of  the  block  as  is  to  be  fparot,  w  left  (bnding  ( 
the  reft  they  cut  oF  and  take  away  as  coriouAy  as  they 
can  with  the  point  of  their  flurp  inftruoicnts. 

Cuttings,  or  Stipj,  in  gatdfnuig,  the  lran..ti!:i  or 
fprigs  of  trees,  or  pl  iiiiv,  cut  or  fiippcj  ofi",  to  J':t  again, 
whici)  is  d  iiic  in  .my  in  .ill  fine  ca:th.  The  btft  time  for 
this  lipcration  i-  fu  ni  ilic  niiJd!^  r]f  Auauft  to  t.'-.c  middle 
of  April  i  tw:  when  it  is  don?-,  the  l*j>  outr.t  net  t<j  be 
too  much  in  the  top,  left  it  die  or  liccay  bcfut^:  that  pan  in 
the  earth  has  root  enough  to  fupport  the  top;  nciUis 
tnxiR  it  be  very  dry  or  fcanty,  for  the  fap  in  the  branebce 
a£rifti  it  to  firike  lOfjts  :  if  done  in  the  fjjrin^,  let  them 
not  fail  of  wattr  in  the  fummer.  In  puntdmg  thrm, 
Hich  I'l  .nchcs  as  have  bur?,  knobs,  or  joints,  arc  to  be 
Cut  nil,  two  ur  firrc  inthLi  hcncjth  tiJi;  burs,  &c.  and 
I'-.t-  liivcs  ar':  to  he  (Iripp;  d  olf  fo  far  as  tUf)  arc  placed 
in  the  earth,  leaving  ao  fitic  branch :  fmail  top  fpiigs,  of 
two  or  three  years  groertbt  ate  the  bell  for  tbiS'open- 
tion. 

CUT-WATER,  in  naval  ardiiteduie,  Ae  foreaoft 
'part  of  the  prow  of  a  Jbip,  or  tiiat  part  whichfirft  dividm 

the  fluid'.   See  the  ar ttcic  3v t  m. 

CYANUS,  ihc  b!i:i;-!>culf,  in  botany,  makes  » 
diOincl  genus  of  pl.in'>,  artoruing  to  Tour-x  fott,  but  is 
comprehended  by  L;nr..-Ms  among  the ceiit^uria 

This  plant  is  afi  aicx'pharinic  and  uterine.  It  is  liud 
|tobe  of  ufc  alfe  in  t^.r  king's  evil,  in  pa1|>it.itions  of  the 
.heart  j  and  a  water  «It  .  '.ileA  (una  it  is  of  icnice  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  .^c. 

:  CYCLAMI^N.  fow-bnad,  in  botaayv  See  tbe  aiv 

tide  AaTffAwiUA. 

CVCf-li,  in  ihri  nr  ln^y,  a  certain  period  or  ferics  of 
lurv.brrs,  wnuh  rc^uijrl^  proceed  fioui  the  fit  (I  to  the 
la[l,  and  then  return  agaiii  to  the  firft,  and  le  drculate 

pcrprtually. 

Ctcle  cf  de  Sun,  a  revolution  of  28  years,  which  be* 
ing  ehpfcd,  the  don  inieal  or  ."^uncay-ictters  return  to 
their  former  place,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  nrdr.-  j>  be- 
fore, according  10  the  Julian  calendar.  Bttt  the  refor- 
mation made  weicio  \>i  pope  Gicj^ory,  has  occafioned  a 
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confiJcrabIc  alteration  in  this  cycle  ;  becaufe  every  hun- 
dredth year  is  cnramon,  conlilling  only  of  365  days, 
whereas,  according  to  the  Julian  account,  it  is  bilTextilc, 
confifting  of  366  days. 
To  find  the  year  of  this  cycle  for  any  year  of  the  Chrif- 
'  tian  sera,  add  nine  to  the  current  year  of  Chrift,  becaufe 
the  cycle  commenced  nine  years  before  the  Chridian  ' 
seti,  and  divide  the  fuin  by  iH  ;  the  quotient  will  (hew  , 
the  number  of  cycles  which  have  revolved  fince  the  firft  1 
year  before  Chrift,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  will  (hew 
the  current  year  of  the  cycle  ;  but  if  there  be  no  rcm..in- 
der,  it  (hews  that  it  is  the  lait  or  2o(h  year  of  the  folar 
cycle. 

Henrc  the  year  of  the  cycle  being  known,  the  domi- 
tilcal  letter,  according  to  the  Juliin  account,  is  cafily 
found.  But,  as  wc  have  already  obfervcd,  the  feries  will 
be  interrupted  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  becaufe  every 
fourth  year  is  not  biflextilc,  as  in  the  Julian  account ; 
therefore  a  table  of  this  kind  will  not  point  the  dominic;il 
letters,  according  to  the  new  ftile,  but  for  that  century  ot 
years  for  whicti  the  tabic  is  calculated. 

For  the  method  of  finding  the  dominical  letter  by  cal- 
culation, without  the  help  of  a  table,  fee  Dominical 

Cycle  e/the  Afonn,  called  alfo  the  golden  number,  and 
the  Metonic  cycle,  from  its  inventor  Mcton,  the  Athe- 
nian, is  a  period  of  19  year?,  which  when  they  arc  com- 
pleted, the  new  moons  and  full  moons  return  on  the  fame 
days  of  the  month,  fo  that  on  whatever  days  the  new  and 
full  moons  fall  this  year,  iq  years  hence  they  will  happen 
on  the  very  fame  days  of  the  month,  though  not  at  the 
fame  hour,  as  Mcion  and  the  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church  thought ;  and  therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  coun 
cil  of  Nice,  when  the  method  of  finding  the  time  for 
obferving  the  fcaft  of  Kaftcr  was  eftablifhed,  the  numbrrs 
of  the  lunar  cycle  were  infertcd  in  the  calendar,  which, 
upon  the  account  of  thc.r  excellent  ufe,  were  fct  in 
golden  letters,  and  the  year  of  the  cycle  called  the  golden 
number  of  that  year,  which  how  to  find,  take  the  follow- 
ing rule : 

Add  one  to  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  divide  by  ig,  the 
remainder  is  the  current  ^ear  of  this  cycle,  or  golden 
number ;  but  if  nothing  remain,  it  fhews  that  it  is  the  laft 
year  of  the  cycle,  and,  confequently,  the  golden  number 
IS  19. 

Cycle  af  InJiilion,  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  in  ufe 
among  the  Romans. 

It  has  no  connexion  with  the  czleftial  motion,,  but 
was  inditutcd,  according  to  Baronius,  by  Conftaniine  ; 
who  having  reduced  the  time  which  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  ferve  to  fifteen  years,  he  was,  confequently, 
obliged  every  fifteen  years  to  impofc,  or  indictn,  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  exprcffion,  an  extraordinary  tax  for  the 
payment  of  thofe  who  were  difchargcd  ;  and  hence  arofe 
this  cvcle,  which,  from  the  Latin  word  inJic/re,  was  ftiled 
indidbon. 

Now  as  the  fird  year  of  the  Chriftian  zra  happened  in 
the  fourth  year  of  this  cycle,  if  wc  add  3  to  the  current 
year,  and  divide  the  fum  hy  15,  the  remainder  will  fliew 
what  year  of  the  cycle  it  is. 

CYCLOID,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  mechanical,  or, 
as  others  term  them,  tranfcendent.il  curves ;  called  alfo 
tlic  trochoid.  It  is  generated  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

If  a  circle  ABC  (plate  XLVII.  y^.  g  )  refting  on 
a  right  line  AL,  begin  to  revolve  in  the  manner  of  a 
wheel,  from  A  towards  L,  the  point  A  will,  by  its  two- 
fold motion,  defcribc  the  curve  ACDIL,  while  the  circle 
makes  one  revolution  from  A  to  L. 

This  curve  is  called  the  cycloid  ;  and  frotn  its  forma- 
tion it  is  evident,  ( i )  That  the  bafe  of  the  cycloid  A  L 
is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  generating  circle  ABC. 
(2)  ']  hat  the  axis  of  the  cycloid  F  D  is  equal  to  thedia- 
meter  of  the  faid  circle.  (3)  That  the  part  of  the  bafe 
IC  L>  is  equal  to  the  arch  of  the  circle  IK.  ^4)  There- 
fore KF  (=ME  — IG)  is  equal  to  the  remaining  arch 
I  H,  orGl).  (5)  That  the  chord  of  the  circle  KI  is 
perpendicular  to  the  cycloid  in  the  point  I ;  and  (6)  there- 
fore the  chord  H  I  (being  at  right  angles  with  IK)  is  a 
tangent  to  the  curve  in  the  point  I.    (7)  The  tangent 

4* 


H  I  is  parallel  to  the  chord  DO.  — Further,  tiic  whole 
length  of  the  cycloid  is  four  times  that  of  the  diameter 
of  the  generating  circle;  and  the  cycloidal  fpace compre- 
hended brtwccn  the  curve  and  the  fubtenfe  A  L  is  triple 
the  area  of  the  generating  circle  ;  alfo  that  the  refpedivc 
parts  of  that  arc  triple  to  thofe  of  this,  that  is,  I  K  F  D 
tiiple  to  the  fcclor  GFD,  (takins  KI  parallel  to  FGJ 
wh.-refocver,  in  the  curve  DIL,  the  point  I  is  taken. 

The  cycloid  is  reputed  a  modern  curve,  and  its  inven- 
tion afcribrd  by  fome  to  Mcrfenne  ;  by  others  to  Galileo  : 
but  Dr.  VVallis  (hews  it  of  an  older  flanding,  and  to  have 
been  known  to  Bovillus,  about  the  year  1500  ;  and  even 
confidcrcd  by  cardinal  Cufanus  much  eailier,  viz.  before 
the  year  145  i. 

CYCLtJiDAL,  fomcthing  belonging  to  a  cycloidi 
Sec  the  preceding  article. 

Hence  the  cycloidal  fi>acc  is  the  area  bounded  by  the 
cycloid  and  its  fubtenfe. 

■  CYCLOPAEDIA,  or  Encyclopaedia.   See  Ency- 

CLUP.XUIA. 

CYDER,  or  Cider,  an  excellent  drink  made  of  the 
juice  of  apples,  cf]>ecially  the  more  curious  table  kinds; 
the  juice  of  thefe  being  cfteemed  more  cordial  and  plea- 
fant  than  that  of  the  wild  and  harfh  kinds;  and  as  it  will 
not,  WL-  prefume,  be  difagrecablc  to  the  reader,  we  ihall 
here  give  the  method  of  making  this  liquor. 

It  has  been  long  thought  neceflary,  in  ercry  part  of 
England,  to  lay  the  harder  cyder-fruits  in  heaps  for  fom* 
time  before  breaking  their  pulps ;  but  the  DcvonQiirc 
people  have  much  improved  this  pradlice.  In  other 
counties  the  method  is  to  make  thefe  heaps  of  apples  in 
a  houfe,  or  under  fome  covering  inclofed  on  every  fide  : 
this  method  has  been  found  defeflivc,  becaufe,  by  ex- 
cluding the  free  air,  the  heat  foon  became  loo  violent ; 
and  a  too  great  perfpiration  enfued,  by  which,  in  a  fhort 
time,  the  lofs  of  juices  was  fo  great,  as  to  reduce  the  fruit 
to  half  their  former  weight,  attended  with  a  gener.il  rot- 
trnnefs,  rancid  fmell,  and  difagrecablc  taftc.  In  the 
Syuth-Hams,  a  middle  way  has  been  purfued,  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  and  lofs  attending  the  above  praftice ) 
they  make  their  heaps  of  apples  in  an  open  part  of  an 
orchard,  where,  by  the  means  of  a  free  air  and  Icfs  per- 
fpiration, the  defi.'ed  maturity  is  brought  about,  with  an 
inconfiderable  wafte  of  the  juices  and  decay  of  the  fruit, 
entirely  free  of  ranknefs ;  and  though  fome  apples  rot, 
even  in  this  manner,  they  are  very  few,  and  are  ftill  fit 
^r  ufe  ;  all  continue  plump  and  full  of  juices,  and  very 
much  heighten  the  colour  of  cyders,  without  ill  taftc  or 
fmell. 

In  purfuing  the  Devonftiire  method,  it  is  to  be  ob^ 
fcrved,  1.  That  all  the  promifcuous  kinds  of  apples  that 
have  dropped  from  the  trees,  from  time  to  time,  are  to 
be  gathered  up  and  laid  in  a  heap  by  thcmfelves,  and  to 
be  made  into  cyder  after  having  fo  lain  about  ten 
days. 

2.  Such  apples  as  are  gathered  from  the  trees,  having 
already  acquired  fome  degree  of  maturity,  arc  likewife 
to  be  laid  in  a  heap  by  themfeivcs  for  about  a  fort- 
night. 

3.  The  latter  hard  fruits,  which  are  to  be  left  on  the 
trees  till  the  approach  of  froft  is  apprehended,  are  to  be 
laid  in  a  feparate  heap,  where  they  are  to  remain  a  month 
or  fix  wcck.s,  by  which,  notwithftanding  froft,  rain,  &c. 
ih'.-ir  juices  will  receive  fuch  a  maturation,  as  will  prepare 
them  for  a  kindly  fermentation,  and  which  they  could 
not  have  attained  on  the  trees  by  means  of  the  coldnefs 
of  the  feafon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  riper  and  mellower  the  fruits 
arc  at  the  time  of  collefting  them  into  heaps,  the  fliorter 
fhould  be  their  continuance  there;  and  on  the  contrary, 
the  harfher,  immaturcr,  and  harder  they  are,  the  longer 
they  (hould  reft. 

Thefe  heaps  ftiould  be  made  in  an  even  and  open  part 
of  an  orchard,  without  any  regard  to  covering  from  rain^ 
dews,  or  what  elfe  may  happen  during  the  apples  ftaying 
there  ;  and  whether  (hey  be  carried  in  and  broke  in  wet 
or  dry  weather,  the  thing  is  all  the  fame.  If  it  may  be 
obje^ed,  that  during  their  having  lain  together  in  the 
heap,  they  may  have  imbibed  great  humidity,  as  well 

I from  the  air  as  from  the  ground,  rain,  dews,  &c.  which 
6  Q.  are 
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arcmixcJ  wlrh  thcirjuic^*;  the  ani'wer  i?,  iliis  will  have 
no  othff  clf^dt  than  akinJly  Jiluting,  natural  to  the  fruit, 
by  which  mean*  a  Ipeedicr  fermentation  cnfuci,  and  all 
kcterageneous  hwnid  parudcs  arc  thrown  off. 

Tbb  apples  arc  then  gnMtnd»  and  the  pummice  t$  re- 
ceived ill  a  lar^v:  open-mouthed  veflel,  capable  of  Contain - 
in;;  a*  much  thereof  a  :;  fi  fSclent  for  one  making,  or 
one  chi-cl'e.  'I'hough  ii  tiks  been  a  cuftom  to  Icc  the 
piiminictf  remain  foinc  hour*  in  the  vcflel  appropriated  to 
contain  It,  ytt  th.it  pr.i<Sicc  is  hv  nr>  mean*  commenda- 
ble ;  tor  if  liic  fraili  i!;J  not  c.;rr.c  ripe  t:uui  t'lL-  ;rtti,  or 
©thenvilf  matured,  the  pumtnicc,  continuing  »n  the  vat 
too  \m^X,  will  acquire  fuch  harfiiDcb  and  courfcncfs  from 
tbe  fltlm  M  h  never  to  be  got  rid  of ;  and  if  the  pummicc 
is  of  wfell  ripened  fruit,  the  continuing  too  long  there 
■will  f  ( .  if;:  ri  it  to  ctintract  a  fji,irpni.-r&  that  very  often  is 
followt.t  wuh  want  of  fpirit  and  prickii>g  ;  nay,  fomc- 
tinics  it  rvc:i  bi-con^cb  vir.rgar,  or  always  continues  of  a 
xVhtyKh  coiojr  ;  :ill  w'uich  proceeds  from  the  heat  at 
ftrnicniiiticjii  :l)-t  K  uloioll  in!t.int!y  falls  into  on  lying 
together  i  the  jpumn^icc  therefore  ihoukl  remain  no 


the  product  wiii  be  the  cifcumfereflcc  i  and  llncc  evcrr 
cylinder  may  be  confidered  as  madeof  anijifiiiite  number 

of  equal  circle^,  it  follows,  that  as  i,  103.14159,26536  , 

fo  is  the  diameter  of  any  cylinder  multiplied  by  tbe 
height,  to  the  fuperlicief  of  Che  cylinder:  wherefore,  if 
the  praduft  of  the  height  of  the  cylinder  into  the  diameter 
be  multiplied  by  3.14159,26536—,  ibeproduft  will gtrtt 
the  fupcrficies  of  the  cylinder. 
An  !  hence  it  alfo  follows,  that  the  folidify  of  any  cy- 
'  -  t»  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  its  bafe  by  its 


longer  in  the  vat',  thim  u:ni!  (here  may  be  enough  broke 
for  one  prelEngt  or  thai  all  be  made  into  a  chcoicy  and 
prefled  the  fane  day  it  is  bruittn. 

ExptanustMi  of  Plate  L. 

.nrp.enr,  or  f^.  i.  u  a  perlpeAtve 


The  u;-;<<;r   Ci';r. | 
view  oi  iii ;  L)      -jii  t    and  applc-in;!! 

A,  B,  the  bottom,  or  lower  b:-in.  V,  O,  the  upper 
bcmi.  5,6,7,8,9,  the  upri;^liii.  .5,4,  /,  ^,  fputs. 
Z,  2.  I  a,  burcs,  or  crofs-pieces.  tf,  rdpii.il:i.  a, 
blocks,  i',  tlve  fcrew.  E,  the  back,  or  receiver.  K,  the 
chcele,  or  cake  of  pum'mice,  placed  on  the  it  Jge  or  bafr >n. 
G,  the  fldge  or  baton*  tO,_  10i  heama  that  Tuppor:  the 
piece*  of  whichr  the  bafon  is  cooipoicd.  ir.  Perpendi- 
cular pieces  for  fupp<jnin^  thrfe  beams.  K,  the  butkh-r. 
R,S,  Q_.  a  circular  trouj^h  of  the  applc-m-ll  ,  I",  L,V, 
eompartr.;c:us,  or  divifioi)*,  for  d:lfci  nt  fnit>  of  .'i;\  lrs 
A1,  the  mill-llone.  L,  .M,  axii  at  th-.  rm!)-llone.  N, 
the  I'prin^-trcc  bar. 

/(^.  2.  Pl.in  of  the  f  refs  anJ  applc-n.iil.  The  f.imCi 
Jet»'-i<i  rfpi*ftnt  the  l»rr.c  pans  as  111  i. 

When  (he  cyder  is  thus  pnflied,  and  cleared  from  an^ 
impurities  by'AMininjs  it;  through  a  hair  fieve,  it  u 
plsccd  :ii  a  proper  Calk  to  b«  feimenud.  See  FtKMSK- 

TATIOV. 

C^  GNL'S.    Sue  the  .nrtic.'r  Swan. 

C'v';n"'>,  in  udd.iiamv,  a  contlelUtion  of  the  noEtlicrrt 
hi'n.irphtie,  c'ltiftir.i'.  ft  17  ibrs  acconiuiL'  to  Ptolcr!iy''> 
catalogue,  of  icj  u:  'I'ychu's,  and  in  the  llntanr»ic  t4ta- 
logiic  d'  107. 

CYLINDER,  in  goometry,  a  folid 
generated  in  ths  following  manner. 


hr  L'ht  or  altitude  :  putting  therefore  r  for  the  radius  of 
the  bafe,  c  for  the  circumference,  and  a  far  the  iliirude, 

we  ftalt  have -^i:  the  folidity.    But  if  the  altituJc  he 

equal  to  £hc  diameter,  then  the  iolidity  will  bc  —  x  a  r 

Ar.:  Ifc.virr  ?s  I,  to  .7?5  59,Pi634— ;  fa  Is  the 
fquatc  of  the  li^iiuctcr  of  any  cudc  to  us  area,  See 

ClRCl.K. 

Thciciore  as  I,  to  .78539,81634—;  fo  is  the  fquaxof 
the  diameter  of  the  bale  ot  the  cyUader,  multiplied  iaUk 
Its  height,  to  its  folid  content. 

Alfo  becaufe  as  1,  to  3. 14159,26536— j  fo  h  the' 
fifiiatc  of  the  rwsdius  to  the  area  of  the  ciick- ;  it  w  ;!  1  c 
as  I,  to  3.14159,26536— ;  To  h  tbe  fauareof  the  radiui 
of  the  bafe  of  tne  cylinder,  oraltiplied  into  iti  height,  t» 
the  foltd  cont'  nt. 

Again,  br;aulL  as  I,  to  -07957,7^715;  fo  is  the  fquare 
of  the  circumference  uf  any  cittle  10  iis  a.-ra  ;  thcrclorc 
•ii  1,  lo  07957,74715.;  fo  is  the  fquareof  si  -  t;fcuin- 
rereiiceol  any  cylinder,  multiplied  by  its  altitude,  toita 
foliility. 

Ra/iing  CviiKoSK,  in  philofophy«  a  cylinder  which 
rolls  upon  an  inclined  plane. 

J  be  phsenomenon  of  the  rolling  cylinder  rr.ay  he  c  ifilw 
accounted  for  from  what  we  have  obferved  umicr  Cek- 
rr  x.  3/ Gravirf- 

lot  let  AHf.D  (pUte  XLVII.  h.)  reprefent  a 
feclion  of  a  cylin  ^rr  <jf  vkood,  biafllii  on  one  fide  witu  a 
cyli.ndric  piece  ot  lead,  as  B ;  tliis  will  bring  the  center  of 
gravity  out  of  the  center  of  mai^nituJe  C,  to  fome  ptNnt 
U,  between  C  and  B.  Let  tH  be  an  inclined  plane, 
WAoJe  bafe  is  F  L.  It  is  evident  the  C}  lindrr  laid  upoa 
the  plane  will  no.wbere  reft  but  there  whcie  a  prrpen- 
dicidar  to  the  horizon  FL  paffes  through  the  ceni-  r  of 
gr.:vity  G,  a.'u;  th.u  p<i;iit  o!  the  pl.nc  E,  in  wh  ch  the 
t\  lin  Jcr  tc  ut  nei  it  j  and  iliis  in  all  ungks  ot  iitciinalionof 
:h,.  ( ;u:u-,ltis  inan  that  wlioic  fiiK-  is  equal  toCG,  the  ra- 
dius being L  D.  This  wilihappen  m  two lituations ABED, 
and  aiiJ;  bccaufe,  when  the  cylinder  mom,  the  ccnler 
fiippofcd  to  be  i  of  gravity  defcribing  a  circle  round  the  center  of  magoi- 
tude  C,  this  circle  will  meet  the  pcrpenditwiar  in  two 


If  any  indefinite- right  line's  2S  fpiatc  XLVU.j%.  1 0  }  points  G  and  .  in  ea».h  of  which  the  center  of  gravity 
hernrf  without  the  planeof  the  circle  VXY,  move  about  iJeinj:  fuppontd,  the  cylinder  will  reft:  therefore  the 

the  circ-jinu-icncc  of  that  cli .wr.'ay?  parallel  !■  ■  ii'L-T,  j  e;,  Ii:  .icr  n.o\ t.TMii  h  to  t  bv  ,|,?  jLicerit  of  the  ccn- 
i;Titil  it  be  returned  to  the  i-iiw-  place  itorn  whur.  e  it  |  tt  r  et  gravity  iitini.  G  to  ^,  in  tiic  ar>  (i  of  the  cycloid 
v.'Li;!  :  tiier,  ihc  indcfiiiifj  folid  containctl  umlcr  th<:  b.iie  G 


or  ciicle  V  X  Y,  and  the  fupcifieic^  generated  ai'ter  this 
niMiiier  by  the  r:ght  title  £  Z,  is  called  a  cylinder,  and 
the  ffcid  fupeiliciea  is  callcJ  thu  I'uperficics  ot  it  \  and  if  the 
line  S  Z  be  perpendicular  to  t.'ic  plane  of  the  bale,  the 
cylinder  is  catlcd  a  right  Oipe }  bat  if  not^  an  oblique  or 
fralcne  one. 

T  lu  uaion  of  every  cylinder  by  »  plane  obli^  to  its 

bafe  is  an  elhpfis. 

'I'iic  fiip'^ri-.c:cs  of  a  right  cylindler  Is  equal  to  thr  pe- 
riphery ot  the  bafe,  multiplied  into  the  length  of  its 
fide 

I'hj  foliJity  ot  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  area  of  its 
bafe,  n:ul:ipjiec]  into  iu  altitude. 

Cylinders  of  the  fane  bale,  and  ftandiqg  between  the 
fame  parallela,  m  cqiial« 

Kwry  cylinder  is  to  a  fpheroid  infcrihed  to  it»  as  3 

to  1. 

if  the  altitudes  of  tv.  ri  i\-A.v.  cylinders  be  equal  to  the 
di.utK'.cis  of  thcirb.tfcs,  thoie  cylindcis  .fc  to  one  another 
ab  tile-culics  of  the  diamctci  s  ot  their  bales. 

\'v  c  have  obi'erved  under  ihc  article  CittCU,  that  if  the 
diaaieier  of  any  circle  be  multiplied  bj  3,  t4iS9iS6j36->, 


K  ihe  cylinder  ABED  (plate XLVil.y^r  infifting 
on  t!ie  honzont.il  line  KL  in  the  point  t,  has  t(jc  center 
of  gravity  G  in  the  horiaontal  diameter  Dii,  it  will  gra- 
vitate in  ths  perpendicular  G«t  therefore  a  plane  rFf 
touch  the  cylinder  in  the  point ft  is  plain  the  cylinder 
cannot  either  afrrnd  Ordefcend  on  fuch  a  plane ;  becauff: 
G,  ill  any  lld  .tiox  jctwi  eii  c,  ."iid  H  or  and  F,  will 
graviiAic  to  t  ie  leit  or  tight  from  the  point  in  which  the 
cylinder  touches  the  plane)  and  fo  will  in  either  oiUfebrln£ 
it  back  to  the  point  t. 

CvLtNDnR-CHAROE,  10  gvnnerv,  that  part  of  agrett 
gun  which  is  pofTeiicd  by  the  powder  and  ball. 

Cvi.isi3£.'(  Co.vcAVEy  in  gtinnery,  is  all  the  chice 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

CvLiKDBft  Vacant,  in  gunner)-,  is  that  part  of 
the  hollcjw  that  remains  empty,  aiftcr  die  gun  t» 
char-::.!. 

CY  LINDRICAL,  fomething  in  the  form  of,  or  re- 
fcmblmfc,  a  cylinder;  thus  we  fay,  a  cylindrical  column, 
cyliniirical  coinpalTcs,  mirrors,  &c. 
■  CVLiNDKUlD,  in  geometry,  a  folid  bodyapproaeh- 
iag  10  ^  of  a  cyliader,  bat  diflR;ring  from  it  tia 
3  l«ne 
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fcme  nfft&t  u  having  the  bafin  elliptical,  hut  paiallel 

and  equal. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  GwdCi  xvAfr/f^j  a  Cy- 
linder, and  uJi^t  refembl^ce.  . .        .  , 
CYMA,  or  CvMATiuM,  in  aidiiteaaie.  See  Cy- 

MATIVM. 

Cyma,  in  botany,  the  tender  fUlk.  whicb  hcthi  fend 
forih  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpriflg}  particularly  thofe 
of  the  cabbaee  kind. 

CYMATIUM,  in  architecture,  a  member,  or  mould.- 
ingt  'of  the  coraiche)  the  profile  of  which  is  waved  i  that 
is,  concave  at  top,  and  convex  at  bottom.  See  the  arti- 
cle CoRsicrr. 

Vitruvius  does  not  confine  the  cj'matium  to  the  cor- 
ntcbe,  but  ufcs  it  indifferently  for  any  fimilar  moulding, 
whoever  he  meets  with  it,  in  which  he  difi'ers  from  the 
moft  accurate  among  the  moderns.  Felibien  makes  two 
^inds  of  I -ymatium^,  the  one  right,  and  the  other  invert- 
ed. In  the  f.r{\,  that  part  which  projeds  the  farthcft  is 
concave,  ar.;l     othcrv.i:^-  cjllcJ  ^ula  recta,  and  doucinc 
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plied  Pintu)  but  with  gicater  pridc»  Diogenes."  He  had. 
the  utmoft  contempt  for  all  the  human  race ;  for  he 
walkcJ  the  ftrcets  ol  Athens,  at  iioon-Jjy,  with  a  Ij.'httd 
lantern  in  his  hand,  telling  (Ite  people,  '*  He  wjs  in 
fcarch  of  a  man."  AmongS  many  exoellt^t  maxims  of 
morality,  beheld  fome.very  prnicious  opinions}  for  he 
ufed  to  fay,  thar  the  unintci  i  (.^  t  j  good  fortune  of  Har» 
palus,  who  g  iir.-;i!lv  paflSed  for  a  thief  a:ui  a  robber,  was 
a  tcfiiino.-iy  aLj.imli  the  godf..  He  rcgarJcJ  chaftity  and^ 
niodcfty  as  wcaicnclll-s  j  hence  Laertiu:.  obktves  of  him^ 
that  jie  did  .every  thing  openly,  whether  it  belonged  to 
Ceres  or  Venut«  though  he  adds  that  Diogenes  omy  ran 
to  an  cxccfi  of  impudincc  to  put  others  out  of  cdiucit 
with  it;  but  impudcnci-  was  the  chiiadtcriftic  of  thefc 
phili'fophcrs,  who  art^ucd,  thjt  whit  was  rij^ht  to  be 
done,  niight  be  done  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  The 
chief  principle  of  this  fe&,  in  common  with  the  Stoics* 
was,  that  we  fliould  folloiw  nati^re ;  but  they  differed  frum 
the  Stoics  in  their  explanation  of  that  maxim,  the  Cynics 
being  cf  opinion  that  a  n^an  lo'Jn  acJ  isatutc,  that  gutihid 


in  the  other,  the  part  that  projetts  fartbcli  is  convex,   his  natural  motions  and  appetiics  ;  while  the  Stoics  uii' 
called  gula  inverfa,  or  falon.  The  Knglifh  architoSls  do  j  dcrflood  ri^ht  reafon,  hy  the  word  nature, 
not  ufually  give  the  name  eyttiatium  to  ihele  mo.uldingS|  |  .  ^\.''>  '.<=  bfAsai,  a  kind  of  cunyullion,  wherein  the  pa^ 


except  when  they  are  Ibuwi  on  the  .tops  of  cornicles  ; 
but  the;  woikmen  ule  the  name  indiffisrcntlyt  Whetcvcr 
thcv  .irr  lound.  •  ^  ^  . 

■  'I].j  ts!t  Cy.matium  confifts  of  an  ovalo  or  quartcr- 
louad.  Philander  makes  two  Doric  cymatiums,  of 
which  this  is  one.  Baldus  calls  this  the'Lcfbian  aftra- 

Diric  Cv.MATiiJM  is  a  cavetto,  or  a  cavity  lefs  than 
a  fcmicirclc,  having  its  projedtne  fubduple  to  its  height. 
Sec  the  article  Dome. 

Lffium  CvMATivrtt,  according  to  Vitrovias,  is  what 

our  architects  otherwife  cal!  talon,  vii.  a  concavo- 
convex  member,  having  its  projcdlurc  fubduple  to  its 
htight. 

CYMBAL,  tHtftCixaft  a  mufical  inflrument  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients;  The  cymbal  was  round,  m^dc  of 
brafs,  like  our  kettle-drums,  and,  as  fome  think  j  in  their 
fotm,  but  fmaller,  and  of  different  u(e. 

Cafficwlorus  calls  it  acetabulum,  i.  c.  a  hollow  piece, 


ticnt  imitates  the  h'owling:s  of  dogs. 

CYN'(JGI.0SSUM,  hound's  tongue,  in  botany,  a 
genus  ot  plant?,  whole  corolla  confifls  of  a  fm^le  petal,  • 
of  the  length  ot  the  cup ;  the  tube  is  cyliiidric,  and  flwrtCT 
than  the  limb,  which  is  divided  into  five  obtufe  fegments  t 
the  fruit  confifts  of  four  nnindi(h  deprcifed  capfufes  ;  the 
feed  is  tingle,'  of  an'  oval  figure,  gibbous,  acuminated 
and  fniooth.  • 
Its  root  is  kept  in  the  fliopa«  and  it  efteemed  tpeAocal 
and  narcotic. 

Some  recommend  it  fn  catarrhs,  the  gonorrhoea,  and 
fcrophulous  cafes. 

CYNOSURA,  in  atlronomy,  a  name  given  by  the 
Gree  ks  to  ihe  conftellatioA  of  urfii  minor.  Sec  the  ani> 

cle  Ursa 

This  is  the  conftellation  next  to  the  liorih  pole. 

CYNOSURU:>,  doe's-iail  grafs,  in  butanv,  a  renus 
of  plants,  whofe  corolla  confilfs  of  two  valves  ;  tlie  ex- 


the  name  of  a  cup,  or  cavity  of  a  bone,  wherein  anotner 
is  lodged  or  articulated. 

Auihoff  compare  cymbafi  t«  the  lips,  becauie  they 
Ibrmed  founds  by  prcHing  and  IHikiDg  one  againft  sM-  '    CYON,  or  Ciok,  among  gardeners.   See  the  article 


other,  whence  they  mufl  have  been  compofcJ  of  ^wo  fc-» 
vcral  parts.  Ovid  gives  cymbals  the  epithet  of /ro/o.'/tf, 
becaufe  they  were  ufcd  at  weddingjt  and  other  diverAons. 
The  Jews  had  their  cymbals^  or*  at  kaft,  inftruments 
which  tranflators  render  cymbals  i  but  as  to  their  matter 


tcnur  cuncave,  longer,  ur.il  anftatcd  ;  the  interior,  }:lanc, 
without  any  aiilU  :  tnc  corolla  furrounds  the  feed, 
which  is  fingle,  of  an  oblong  ligure,  and  pointed  at  each 
end. 


ClON. 

CYPHER,  or  Cipher.   Sec  Cipher. 
CYPRESS,  Cupr^iut  the  tnglifli  name  of  a  genus  of 
—  'See  C(;frissus. 


trees. 


CYPRINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  very  comprehenfive 


and  form,  critics  arc  fli!!  in  the  dark.  The  nrntlcm  cvm-  [.genus  of  ffhes  of  the  order  of  the  tn;il.icr>p\ u'"ii,  the 


bal  IS  a  mean  irdlrumciu,  chiefly  in  ufc  amos 
gypiles,  &c. 

CYiMBlFORME  Os,  a  bone  otherwife  called  navicu- 
lare.    See  NAVici;tAftC. 

CYNANTHROPIA,  in  mrdlcine,'  the  diftemper  oc- 
cafioncd  hy  the  bite  of  a  ma  1  doi,  wherein  the  patient 
avoids  the  lt|^lK  and  every  thing  that  is  brij^ht,  and  dreads 
the  W2t;r  fo  nvjch,  th.;t  he  trembles  at  the  fight  or  even 
the  rcnieinbrance  of  it.    See  HyoKOPHOBIA.- 

CYNARA.  See  the  article  Artic-ioke. 

CYNICS,  a  (c&  of  ancient  philofopht  r--,  who  Valued 
themfelves  upon  their  contempt  of  riches  and  l\»tc,  arts 
and  fcicnccs,  and  every  thing,  in  ihort,  except  virtue  or 
ftiorality. 

The  Cynic  philoibphera  owe  their  origin  and  inftitu- 
titm  to  Antifthenes  of  Athene,  a  difciple  of  Socrates, 

who,  beini:  affC' i.1  nf  wliat  i  fe  h's  philofophy  hail  been  to 
him,  fcplicd,  "  It  cn.rjks  me  lo  iivewitii  myfelf."  Di- 
ogenes was  the  moll  fainous  of  his  difciples,  in  whofc  life 
the  fyflcm  of  this  philofophy  appears  in  its  greatcit  per- 
fedion :  he  led  a  moft  wretchM  life,  a  tub  having  ferved 
him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rollrj  before  him,  whcievtr 
he  went  ;  yet  he  was,  rivcrtlieU^,  not  the  more  humble 
on  account  of  his  ragged  cloalt,  br;^;,  and  tub -,  fi.r,  one' 


charaflers  of  which  arc  thcfc :  the  branchiuile^e  mem- 
brine  on  each  fide  contains  three  (mallboneb ;  the  mouth 
is  toothicfs,  except  that  towarda  the  oriAcc  of  the  fto- 
mach  there  are  two  ferrated  bones,  which  ft-rve  inllead  of 
teeth.- 

This  is  a  very  numerous  genus,  comprehending  the 
reach,  tench,  ca»pj  gudgeon,  barbel,  chub,  brcaa« 

bleak,  iic. 

CYPRUS,  an  ifland  fiinated  in  the  moft  eafterly  part 
of  the  Levant,  or  Mediterranean  fea,  between  33"  and 
36"  eaft  longitude,  and  between  34."  and  jt"  no.ih  la- 
titude. 

It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  afid  fe- 
venty  broad,  and  is  fubjeA  to  the  Fuiks. 

Khightt  Cyprus,  an  order  inilituted  by  Guy  de 
Lufignan,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  to  whom  Richard  1. 
of  L  nglaod^  aim  conquering  this  illand,  made  o#er  hia 
f 'ght.  . » 

Thcfe  knights  were  alfo  denominated  knights  <tf  £• 
lence,  and  knights  of  the  fword. 

CYIIENAICS,  Cjrtna'uu  a  fed  of  ancient  philQfit* 
I    r  ,  r  1  C.J lei!  from  tiieir  founder,  Ariftippus  of  Cyreoe^ 

a  ciiCij/it  of  bocratcs. 
The  great  princijilc  of  their  doflrinc  was,  that  the  iu- 


faying,  "  1  tia.-aplc  «i  the  ptidc  of  Plato."      Yes  (re-|  furcs,  pi  ticulatly  the  laft. 


pie 
CYST, 
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CYST,  the  bag,  or  tunic,  including  all  incyfled  tu- 
OMKin,  u  the  fcirrhu*,  atheroma,  fteatoma,  meliceres, 

&c.    Sec  the  articles  Scirrhi  s,  Athfrum  a,  ^cr 

If  in  extracting  an  incyllcd  tumour,  the  including  cyft 
be  broke,  or  wounded,  care  niuft  be  taken  to  remove  it, 
otherwifc  the  tumour  will  fpeedily  return.  See  the  arti- 
cle Entjflti  TvMOinia. 

Indeed  if  the  tumour  be  a  fcirrhus,  farcotna,  iVeatoma, 
or  in  a  glandular  part,  the  contents  are  hard  enough  to 
make  a  clean  extirpation  of  it,  notwithftandiii^  iti  in- 
cluding coats  be  wounded  :  but  when  the  matter  of  the 
tomonr  is  foft  or  fluid,  by  its  efcaping,  the  tumour  will 
become  fiaccid,  fo  that  it  will  hardly  be  poffible  to  make 
a  clean  extirpation  of  the  cyft,  without  leaving  Tome 
fragment  behind,  which  muft  in  that  caft-  be  brought 
away  by  drcding  the  abfcefs  with  digcAivcs,  hic.  bee 
Abscess. 

CYSTIC,  a  name  given  to  two  arteries  and  two  veins, 
opening  into  the  gall  bladder.  The  cyftic  arteries, 
tjjhitt  gtmelUr,  are  two  arteries  procccdinp  trom  the  right 
branch  of  the  cccliac  ;  and  that  trunk  of  the  vena  porta 
which  goes  into  the  liver  affords  the  cyftic  veins. 

Cystic  Duct,  Offiku  Dn^w,  a  pipe  that  gpes  into 
the  neck  of  the  cyffit,  or  gall  bladder,  into  which  fome 
bilious  duc^"i  lilcvwif:  open,  and  through  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  bilc  is  evidently  carried  into  the  cyllis 

hmmi  (ubyeAk 


.  C  Z  A 

Cystic  Btti.  ow  of  the  two  kinds  irfba*,y^>f 
tinguilhol  into  the  cyftte  and  hepatk  bOe. 

1  he  cyfiicbile  is  vary  biner,  tUeksr, 'ini  qqi,  ^ 

loured  than  the  hepatic. 

CYSTI'^,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  wiA  ivfio]], 
bladder.   See  BLAOosa  and  VcaicutA. 

CvsTis,  in  botany,  a  namcanctcndyghfentotbtal 

keken:X>-    See  AtKCKIKGI. 

CYTISO-GENISTA,  in  botany,  the  fame  with «. 
nilia.    Sec  the  article  Genista.  ^ 
CYZICtNS,  CyxhenOy  a  fort  of  mipiifiam  ban- 
quetting  houfes  among  the  ancient  GlCSkt,  lb  oiled  from 
Cyzicus,  a  city  famous  for  its  fumpttious  buildinj-,.  Jlis 


L'yzicens  always  looked  to  the  north,  opened  into 
fant  g.irdci.s,  and  were  the  fame  as  (he  tricfaii 
nacula  were  at  Rome. 


Uo^lqp 


CZAR,  a  tide  of  honour  aflumed  by  the  great dato. 
or,  as  they  an  now  ftiled,  emperors  of  Ruffia. 

Beekman  makes  no  doabt  but  they  took  this  title,  b* 
corruption,  from  oefiv,  Ompcror ;  and  accordingly  th« 
bear  an  eagle,  as  thelymboluf  their  empire,  and  the  wgi^ 
CvESAK  in  their  arms  :  yet  they  make  a  diftinfiioB  ke> 
twecn  csar  and  cae£ir,  the  iirft  heing  taken  for  tkeUnA 
name,  and  the  other  for  the  emperor^.  ~ 
The  firft  that  bore  this  title  was  Bafil,  the  fon  of  Bi. 
filidcs,  under  whom  the  Ruffian  power  began  toappar 
•  1470.  ' 
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DOne  of  the  ktten  of  the  alphabet,  die  fbunfa 
in  order,  and  the  third  confenint,  anfwering 
^  to  the  H'  brcw  Djlith,  and  (Jreek  Delta. 
As  a  numeral,  D  denote*  500  i  and  with  a  dafh  over 
it  thus,  Di  5COO.  Ufed  as  an  abbreviation,  it  has  v3rioi:s 
figniiicatioiu :  thus,  D  ftanda  for  doSor,  as  M.  D. 
doAor  of  medicine  j  D.  T.  doAor  of  iheolory  j  D  D. 
implies  doctor  of  divir.itv,  or  d'>noHp<!it;  D.  D  D.  is 
llfed  fordat,  dicar,  i^ed;cj[  ;  3:id  ^^.l}  for  dignuro 

Deo  donum  dc^it 

OABAS*  «nc  name  of  cloth'  and  woollen  ftuffs  of  the 
aunn^ure  of  Bas,  in  Langucd.>c. 
DABUIS,  »  whitK  cotton  Huff,  made  in  die  £aft-In- 

dies.  ,     ,  . 

the  Eng'Kh  name-  of  a  fpccics  of  cyprinus, 

very  common  in  our  rivers  :  it  is  longer  and  more  (lender 
thin  die  roach,  and  has  ten  rays  io  the  fin  befidn  die 
tnus. 

DACTYL,  /«»TVA^,  D<iiiybi$t  ilt  ancient  poetry,  a 
metrical  foot,  coniirting  of  one  long  and  two  iliart  lylb- 
blcs,  as  dLKn.l^^^'^  and  murmure. 

The  dactyl  and  fpondcc  arc  the  only  feet  or  meafures 
iifed  in  hexameter  verfes  j  the  former  bciflg  rdermcd 
more  fprightly,  and  the  latter  more  folemn  and  grave. 
Accordingly,  where  gn  at  activity  is  fignifird,  we  find  the 
da^ls  ufed  with  much  propriety,  a^  Ln  the  following 
verKt  of  Virgil. 

^uadrupeiLinl!  p'^t^-^m  i'vrhu  quath  m^-nh  campami  and, 
•    Ftrtt  all  jWrum,  dalt  Uluyjcandtte  muiei, 

Dactvl,  among  ancient  botaniftt,  the  fame  with 
int.    Sec  the  article  Date. 

Dactylic  Vsrses,  in  ancient  poetry,  hexameter 
verfta  jwding  widi  a  dadyl.  See  Dactyl  and  Hn- 

DACZAJIE,  filver  money  current  m  Perfia,  and 
vorth  five  mamoLJis.    Sir  tne  article  MA-.'ount. 

DADC^,  in  architeaurc,  the  fame  with  the  djc.  Sec 
■die  artu  lc  Dye. 

DADUCHi.  io  antiquity,  pricfts  of  the  goddcft 
Ceres,  fo  called,  becavfe,  at  the  feafts  and  racrincea  of 
that  fiodJcrs  they  ran  about  the  temple,  carrying  a 
lighted  torch,  whu  h  they  dclirercd  from  hand  to  hand, 
tifi  it  had  palled  through  them  all.  This  th<-y  did  in 
meowiy  of  Ccfcs's  fcarchiog  for  her  daughter  Proferpine, 
hy  the  light  of  a  torch,  which  flie  Icindled  in  JMoiint 
Altna. 

DMMON.,  Aummr,  a  name  given  by  the  anciem»to 
certain  fjiiri'.s,  or  genii,  which  appeared  to  men,  either 
to  do  them  fervicc,  or  to  hurt  them.  The  Piatonifts 
diilinguiOl  between  gods,  demons,  and  heroes.  The 
mla  are  tboTe  whom  Cicero  calls  X>»  majtmrn  gmtitm. 
The  daemons  are  thofe  whom  we  call  angels.   See  Aw- 

OEL. 

Chriftians,  by  the  word  dxmon,  underfliand  only  evil 
IpiritS,  or  devils.  Juftin  Martyr  ipcaks  of  the  nature  of 
dienionsi  as  if  he  thought  them  not  abloiutcly  ipiritual 
and  inceirporeal,  for  which  reafon  he  attributes  fuch  ac 
tinns  to  them  as  cannot  be  performed  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  body.  It  was  a  fabulous  notion  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  that  Ad.im  begot  dz(nons  and  fpirits 
on  certain  fuccubus's.  It  is  difficult  to  come  at  a  fa- 
tisfactory  account  of  the  dxnonology  of  that  people  ; 
and  therefore  it  ta  no  eafy  matter  to  explain  wbat^  is 
meant  by  the  woffbipping  of  Jxn:ions,  Of  devil^  wbleh 
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ia  the  laft  fpecies  of  idolatry,  according  to  the  diviiioii  of 
the  rabbins. 

The  Mahometans  .illov/  frvcra!  forts  of  diemons ;  and 
the  miners  of  Hungary  prcttnd  thiS,  while  they  are  at 
worlc  in  the  mines,  they  often  fee  dzmons  in  the  (hape 
of  little  negro  boys,  doing  them  no  other  hatai  than  oftea 
exiineuifhing  their  lights. 

Di^MONi'AC,  a  word  applied  to  a  perfcn  foppoftd 
to  be  pofTeU'ed  v»ith  an  evil  fpirit,  or  dxmon. 

D^tMo.MACs  in  church  h:iiorv,  a  branch  of  the  Ana.' 
bapiilis,  whofc  diilinguiihing  tenet  is,  that  the  devils 
ftiall  be  faved  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

D^^ION,  the  Macedonian  name  of  the  month 
called  by  the  Athenians  anthefterion.  See  the  article 
Anthfsteridn. 

DAFFUDiL,  the  fame  with  the  narciilus  of  botanifts* 
Sec  Nakcissus. 

DArrooi2.-LiLLY,  the  lilio-narcilTus  of  hotaaifts.  Se« 

LltlO-NARCISSUS. 

DAHOHAE,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  Gwjni* 

coaft.  ,' 

D  A ILY,  the  fiune  with  diurnal.  See  the  article  Di* 

URMAL. 

DAIRY,  among  fimoers,  &c.  a  room  or  apartment 
where  milk  is  kept,  and  aaouradttied  into  butter^ 

j  cht-efe,  &c. 

The  term  is  formed  from  (//>•,  .in  old  word  for  milici 
I  he  milk  b«ing  poured  out  of  the  milking-pa-ls  into 
proper  velTcls,  is  there  fulFered  to  reft  a  night  or  two^ 
according  as  the  weather  is  more  or  le£i  warm,  during 
which  the  cream  will  ri(e  to  the  top,  and  form  a  thicic 
coat  on  th..-  furfacc.  This  mufl:  be  carcfull)'  taken  of!"  by 
an  utenlil  called  a  fkimuiini^-diHi,  and  put  into  tiie  churn, 
and  there  agitated  for  a  conftdcrable  time :  when  this 
agitation  has  been  continued  long  enough  to  produce  thn 
defired  effied,  they  open  the  churn,  and  with  both  hands 
gather  it  well  together,  take  it  out  of  the  buttcr-ir.ilk,  and 
lay  it  into  a  very  clean  bowl,  or  earthen  pan  ;  and  if  the 
buittr  be  defigned  to  be  ufcd  fweet,  they  till  the  pan  with 
clear  water,  and  work  the  butter  ;n  it  to  and  fro,  till  it  is 
brought  to  a  firm  confidence  of  itfelf,  without  any 
moifture.  When  this  has  been  done,  it  muft  be  fc-itchcJ 
and  diced  over  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  every  way  as 
thick  as  poflible,  in  order  to  fetch  out  the  finallcii  hr.ir, 
mote,  bit  of  rag,  ihaincr,  or  any  thing  that  may  have 
happened  to  fall  into  it :  they  then  fprcad  it  thin  in  a  bow], 
and  work  it  well  together  with  fuch  quantity  of  fate  as 
they  think  fit ;  and  make  It  up  into  diflics,  pounds,  half 
pound:,  &c.  The  newer  the  1  uittr  is,  the  more  whole-' 
fome  and  pleafant  it  is  ;  and  that  which  is  made  in  May, 
is  edeemed  the  beft. 

Cheefe  is  made  by  curdling  the  milk  with  nuinet, 
prcflirtg  out  all  the  ftnim,  or  whey ,  by  means  of  a  dicelt* 
prefs,  and  laying  the  cheefe  to  dry.  Sec  Cfuitt. 

Explanation  of  Plate  LT. 

The  upper  compartment  of  the  plate  is  a  perfpcSive 
view  of  the  inCde  of  a  dairy  of  milk-boilfa. 

fig.  I.  A  dairy-maid  churning. 

Fig.  2.  Benches,  with  proper  gutters,  cifterti,  and  n 
iVage  for  makln^^  and  drying  cheefe. 

riff.  3.  Benches,  with  gutters,  vcfit!;,  and  a 
churn,  for  making  butter. 
*  Fig.  4.  I'he  aihor  of  the  barrel  churn. 

Fig,  5.  C<ni9tr«  qt  bung,^of^he  band  dittrii. 
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Pig.  6.  The  barrel  chnrn,  witboat  itt  buBg. 

FiP.  7.  Si  ::,  J  im"  the  bitul  ctuirn. 

Fi£.  8.  Ailcr,  01  Haft,  of  whit  is  calicd  tbc  Dutch 
churn. 

fig.  9.  Body  of  the  Dutch  churn. 

fig*  to.  A  hoop  for  [  hc-cfc.    It  is  af  difFcrent  fizes. 

Fig.  1 1 .  Arbor,  or  IhfT,  of  the  comnaon  churn. 

/'ig.  I  i.  Bixly  of  the  common  churn. 

DAISY,  in  botanf  ■  See  Bbllis. 

DALMATf  A,  «  fronritr  province  of  Europe,  moftly 
f  ibi"ct  in  rnc  Turk':,  !i:i;  fnivi  ■  •owr.-  on  the  fea-coaft  to 
tiie  Vtiicti-iiii .  It  IS  iio  jiiJi  J  1)  Dd'hiaon  the  north,  by 
Scrvia  on  the  cift,  by  Albania  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Mcv- 
kchin  snd  the  guiph  of  Venice  on  the  weft. 

DaM,  among  lawyer*,  fignilics  a  boundary  orcon- 
finrment. 

Dam,  or  Dyke.    Src  the  article  Dvics. 
DAMA,  tnt  (.iilo  v  liter,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the 
deer-kin<),  <ttilinguiflivtl  by  its  ramoTe  and  cottpiefled, 

cr  p.i!tn  >t<  'J  h'^rn''. 

DAMACE,  in  l.Tw,  ii  ;'cntr<1'y  undrrftood  of  a  hurt, 
rr  hrridrantc  afciuiaii;  a  (T-rfori's  tUatc  :  but,  in  common 
J-jw,  It  is  .1  pnit  ol  w li.it  tr-.t:  i'lrori  are  tr>  enquire  of  in 
{^ivin;;  vndii:t  N>i  th  -  •  1  .  -ti.T  or  defendant,  in  4  civil 
nctioi:,  whether  ri-ul  vr  ;ii  ifrjiial  ;  for  aft-r  givini;  vcrJitit 
on  prif)cipal  cHul-r,  tlicy  are  iilccwifc  afkfd  their 
confcicHces  touching  cotti  and  damages,  which  con- 
tain rhc  hintlrancca  that  one  p.irty  hath  fiilTercd  from 
the  wrong  don^  bioT  by  the  other.    Sec  the  article 

C.JSTJ-. 

DAVIARAS,  an  InJi..n  t«ficta»  being  a  idnd  of  ai- 

moiltn.    .S--- AsMiMsiN. 

DAMASK,  afi'.k  ftufF,  with  1  raiiVd  rn;-.rrn,  » 
that  the  n^'iit  fi.*.:  of  the  damafk  is  that  whivb  hath  the 
Auwcr*  raiH.-il  <.r  fjttir'-t!. 

'  Damh&s  ihouh^  be  of  drefled  flik,  both  in  warp  ar>d 
woofv  and  in  Fiance,  half  an  ell  in  breadth :  they  arc 

ihade  arGtinl^ns  in  Ch.impa'^nc,  and  in  foaie  placis  in 
Fiandcr^,  .1:;  at  Tournay,  5:c.  entirely  of  wool,  /  of  an 
ell  wide,  and  20  ells  lone- 

Dam  ask  is  alfo  applied  to  a  very  fine  (ted,  in  fome 
par  $  ot  th«  Levant,  chiofiy  at  Daautcua  in  Sjrrii}  whence 
its  name. 

It  Is  tiled  for  fWord  and  cudafa-bUdei,  had  ia  finely 
«enipci«d.  ^ee  Stibi.. 

DAKfASKEENlNG,  or  DaMaskiuo,  the  art  or 

*>pcratinn  of  !'c3iiiil"vit><^  iron,  ftcel,  5ic.  by  makiBg  in- 
cifions  therein,  and Y.llnij;  tKem  up  with  gJJ  and  filv^ 
wire;  rhiifly  ufeJ  f ■rndorniiigft»ord-biade»»gnafd»OBd 
gri'pes,  lock*  of  piil'jh,  I'cc. 

DaiDiikrcning  partakes  of  the  mofaic,  of  ensrravini^, 
and  of  carviiij; :  hkr  the  mofaic,  it  has  inlwd  wt  rlc,  iiLc 
cn;jravlrL',  it  cuts  the  meta',  reprefcoting  diveis  li^ures  ; 
anJ  as  i(i  chafing,  gold  and  filver  it  wrought  in  relievo. 
There  are  two'  ways  of  datnafking ;  the  one,  which  is 
the  fi.ifi*,  is  when  ihc  tTir:;iI  is  cut  deep  with  proper  in- 
fti:ir.,ir.t-t,  ami  inlaid  with  j;oId  and  ftlverwirc:  the  Other 
is  fi!n:r;::  ial  cnly. 

D;iML.LOPRE,  a  kln;1  of  hUander,  uiid  in  Hollat.d 
for  co.ueying  tiitTu-h.^niftfe  from  <ine  canal  to  another} 
bcin;  very  romm<idictis  for  paffitiji  under  tlic  hridii.e5. 

D.'O.IIaNIS  I  S,  ill  church  li.P.ory,  a  h-anch  of  the 
ancient  AcephalL-livcnts.  They  agreed  with  thr  c.\tho- 
Ires  in  admittirl^  the  IVth  council,  but  dift.wnt  i  „ny 
t!;fl^:i..ui  nsof  perfons  !n  the  God-head,  and  proft  ikd  t>nc 
f'.  Jc  ...iture,  incapable  of  any  difference;  and  yet  they 
ci"!  (!         tl:<.-  I-"a'h?r,  S^n,  and  Holy  Ghoft. 

1:>AN?'.!N.\T.\  'i  K.IRA,  nT.0D7  chemirtj,  the  fame 
with  c.ipnt  rrortiium,    Sii-e  tf.e  artiile  Caput. 

DAMPS,  in  natural  hittory,  noxious  lleams  and  eaha- 
'lations,  frequentiy  iound  io  mines,  pita,  wella,  and  Olbej 
.lab^rraiicous  places. 

The  pcrnirictis  d^Tips  in  mines  Oiew  abundantly, 
that  r.n  .  c  :.fi"t):.!:.  ;ii;Timm.-.tle  air  in  foma  cafeaj.  au«l 
.wc  have  tound  i'v  cxpvriivents,  that  ait  can  do  the fiuBt, 
and  that,  v.  y  ji:Vii:'.i'iy,  on  -I:  r.n  e  princ-.ples  with  the 
- natu'.-?!.    Sir  Jamo  Iv.vvthcr,  collected  the  air  of 

fo,nc  nF  tliefe  dan  1:-  ;.i  bu'iJrr',,  pi;. k'ri-c<l  it  1l.  w'rl\ 
ih-t  v.h-:n  brought  up  to  Loniion,  it  woulJ  f.ic  n 
the  fiamtr  of  a  candle,  On  bi-ing  let  out  at  tho  vr.vx^-  'if  a 
piece  of  tobacco-pipe.   It  is  well  known  to  all  that  arc 


verfeJ  in  diemleal  experiments,  that  moft  metals  emtt  a 

t;rcat  quantity  of  fulphurcous  vajiours,  durini;  th-  cfFcr- 
vefcencc  they  undcr^'o  in  the  tttnt  ot  tlitir  lulutioHi,  ui 
their  refpcflive  mtnllruuins  :  this  vapn;jr,  '^t  rcceivccf 
into  bladders,  in  the  fame  manner  wtth  the  natural  air  of 
Sir  James  Lowther,  has  been  found  to  take  fire,  in  the 
like  way,  on  being  let  out  in  a  fmall  dream,  and  anrwer* 
ed  all  the  phznomcna  of  the  natural  kind. 

DANAL,  in  antiquity,  a  coin  fomewhat  more  than 
an  obulus,  ufed  to  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead,  to 
pay  thc:r  p.'.lingc  over  thr  rivrr  Achtron. 

Dance,  an  agreeable  motion  of  the  body,  adjufled 
by  art  to  tlw  nKofures  or  tnne  of  inftruatenu,  or  of  tb« 

voice. 

DANCETTE,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  cutlinc  ©f 
any  bordure,  or  ordinary,  is  indented  very  largely,  tho 
largenefs  of  the  indentures  being  the  onJy  thing  ihacdi& 
tinmuibes.  it  fiom  indented.   See  the  article  Inocmteo. 

DANCHE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  dantelle,  ac^ 
cording  to  GuilUm;  but  Coitiiablcr  iMkaa  it  the  lam« 
with  indented. 

DANhCJl  L  I',  a  tav,  or  tiibnte,  on  every  hide  of 
land,  impvkii  uii  our  auceitoia  the  Saxons  by  the  Danes, 
on  thtir  frequent  inval'ians,  as  the  arbitrary  terms  of 
peace  and  dcpa^ure.  It  was  firll  impofed  as  a  conti- 
nual yearly  tax  upon  the  whole  nation,  under  kin-*- 
Ethel  red.  It  was  levied  by  William  1.  and  II,  but 
releafed  by  king  Henry  the  Firftt  and  finally  aboliflied 


by  kit 


:?heo. 


Ij  '.NK,  a  piece  of  filvtr  current  in  Pcrfia,  anJ  fome 
parti  o!  A.-abia,  weighing  the  Gxtccnth  part  of  adr.H:l'.rn. 
It  i-,  alio  a  w<:igbl  uftd  by  the  Arabians  to  weigh  jewels 
and  J.rups. 

D.\N  ITXLE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  danceite. 

DAPHNE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower' 
of  which  conrill-o  of  a  lingle  petal  i  the  tube  is  cylindric, 
imperforated,  and  longer  than  the  limb,  which  •<  divided' 
nto  tour  ova!,  acute,  plane,  patent  ft£'_rrr  i,t:,  :  t!  ■•  fruit 
s  .1  roondifli  berry,  containing  one  ctll,  the  :..J  14 
fsngl",  ruuml, and  flcftiy. 

1  his  fitant  is  a  llrong  cathartic,  and  too  rough  to  be 
given  with  fafcty. 

D.'XPIFER,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand  maftcr  of  a 
prinrc's  houlhold.  This  title  was  given  by  the  emperor 
df  CooAantinople  to  the  csar  of  Rufta,  aa  a  teflimoa*  of 
favour.  In  France  the  like  oflkor  Wn  inftitnttd  bf 
Charletnaign,  under  the  title  of  dapiferat ;  and  the  dig. 
nitv  of  dapifcr  is  ftill  fubfifting  in  Germany,  the  ele<nar 
of  Havana  a/fuming  the  title  of  arch  dapifcr  of  the  em-' 
pire,  whofe  ofikc  is,  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor, 
to  farrv  tin:  firfl  dilli  of  ir.vat  to  tabic,  on  horfe-back. 

Dapple  bay,  in  tnc  manege ;  when  bay  horko 
have  marks  of  a  dark  bay,  they  are  called  dapple-bavs. 

DAPPLii;-liLACK  i  when  a  black  horfe  has  got  fpotk 
or  marks  more  black  or  ihining  than  tbeicftof  nil  ftio, 
he  is  ca'led  a  dapple  black. 

DARAPTI,  amonp  logicians,  one  of  the  moJeit  of 
I",  llogifrtii  of  tr.L-  ui.r^  ^^S^f't  whofe  premifc!,  arc  uni- 
vcrfai  «^nattvc9,  and  th^  conclufioa  is  a  particular 
affirokaiiira:  (but,. 

D  A  R"-    Every  body  is  divifible ; 

A  V-       Every  body  is  a  fubftance  ; 

T  I.        Therefore,  fome  fubftancc  is  divifible. 

DARII,  in  logic,  one  of  the  modes  of  fylloglfinaof 
the  fisd  figure,  wherein  the  major  propofition  it  an  tmi* 
verfal  aihrmative,  and  thc  minor  and  concliifionpaitfcubr 
affiiuativcs :  thus,  ,  • 

Every  thing  Jthat  ia  moved,  it  moved  by  a» 
other. 

it  iw    Some  body  it  moved  : 

I.       Therefore,  foine  body  is  moved  by  another. 

D.'iRK  CHAMBER.  Sec  tbe  article  Camera  0«- 
tCIIRA. 

DARNEL,  die  EoglHh  name  of  the  klium  of  bot*>' 
nifls.   See  the  article  LoLiVM.  '4 
DART,  in afiionooiy,  geonetry,  2m.  Soetheartwie 

S AGIT  r A. 

1)A1\\,  amon^  mathematicians,  a  term  for  fuch  things 
or  .quantities  at  arc  given  or  known,  in  order  to  hnd  ath«r 
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DAY 

(hi   s  thereby  thtt  ire  noknown.   Rticlid  ufes  die  word 

dau,  of  which  he  hath  a  particii!ar  trafV,  ffir  fuch  fpaccs, 
liiK-s,  and  angles,  as  are  given  in  magnitude, or  to  which 
we  can  afiign  others  equal. 

In  alubra,  the  eivcD  quantities^  or  data,  are  generally 
exprefll^  by  the  nrft  tetters  of  tbe  alpbibvt,  and  the 
unknown  by  the  hfV  letters  •,  thus,  if  the  proMcni  be. 
From  ilif  funi  anJ  jKoduilt  of  two  quantities  givin,  to 
find  the  quantities  thrmklves,  tl-.c  nuantitics  aicr  h- 
prcfenti-d  byjr  and  z;  and  y-i-z  —  a,  the  f  un  L;ivi,ii,  and 
^s=6,  the  produ£l  given.  Sec  the  article  Kijj  ation. 

Data  alfo  expreUcs,  in  philofophy  and  oiedicioe,  an^ 
quantity,  whkh  for  the  fkkt  of  a  prefent  calcdation  is 
taicif.  furgi  aiitcd  to  be  fuch,  wi  hcmt  n  quirinp,  an  imme- 
diate proot  for  its  certainty,  cilkd  alio  the  given  quan- 
tity, number,  or  power. 

'.  DATE,  in  law»  19  tbe  defcription  of  the  day,  month, 
lear  of  our  Lord,  and  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king,  in 

which  a  deed  01'  other  uTitiiii:  was  marie.  Anciently 
4eeds  had  no  d.ktt&  but  only  ot  the  tno;nh  and  ycjr,  and 
now,  if  in  the  date  of  anv  detJ,  the  year  of  our  Lord  is 
rigbt*  though  the  vcar  of  the  king's  reign  be  wrong,  it 
uall  not  hurt  die  fame. 

An  antedate  is  a  date  priM  to  tbe  real  time  lirken  the 
inftrunncnt  was  pafTtd. 

Dati:,  Daciylus^  the  fruit  o/ tbe. p^ocnix,  or  great 
palm-tree.    Sec  Phoenix, 

DATISI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  (yIIogiirt;s  in  the  third 
fgurc,  whernn  the  piajor  is  an^  univerfal  affirmative, 
nfxii  the  minor  and  conclufion  pariiculary  a^mative  pro- 
politioni.  Fw  ejtainpte. 

Da-    All  who  ffrve  God  are  kirigs  ; 
T  I-    Some  who  fcrve  God  are  poor  j 
•I.     TberefiOfe  Ibaie  who  are  poor  are  kingl. 

DATIVE,  among  gnmmariany,  the  third  cafe  in 
the  dccltnfion  of  i.oji;:,  cxprefling  tlie  relation  of  a 
thing  to  whofc  profit  or  lofi  fome  other  thing  is  referred, 
it  is  called  dative,  bccaufc  ufually  governed  by  a  verb 
implying  fomething  to  be  given  to  lome  pctfcn.  InEng* 
liih«  the  dative  is  exprcficd  by  the  ftgns  te  cr pr. 

DATURA,  thorn-apple,  in  botany,  a  genu?  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  w!'.i:  !i  confdlsof  an  inftjiuiibijlirorrn  [icial ; 
the  fruit  is  a  fubovatcd,  bilocular,  quadiivalvular,  and 
commonly  pridtly  capfule,  fixed  tp  tne  bale  of, the  cop } 
tbe  feeds  aie  pvmerout  and  reotform- 

The  thorn-apple  it  narcotic^  dangerous  10  be  taken 
internal] y .  b u  t  a  cataplafm  of  ita  leavct  and  feed  ii  com- 
mended fur  burns, 

DAUCUS,  the  carrot.    See  the  artitie  Carrot. 

DAViDlSTS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fca  of  Chrill  an 
hetetica  in  tbe  (ixteenth  century  }  fo  called  from  DaviJ 
George^  their  Ic^Jl.-,  who  began  by  giving  out  that  he 
was  the  MclE.ih,  and  was  fcnt  into  the  world  in  order  to 
people  the  kiiij^dtjni  of  iie.'.vLn,  which  wa>  quite  empty 
of  inhabitants,  foi'  want  of  virtuous  and  ^ood  men  :  he 
rrjc^ed  marriage,  and  denied  the  rcfuiii^lion. 

DAVlS's  Q^tAOaANT.    See  QlfAPftAMT. 

Davit,  in  naval  affliirs,  a  long  beam  of  wood  tbruft 
out  acrofs  from  ovrr  the  fltip's  fore-caftle  to  draw  Up  the 
fiooks  of  the  anchor  clear  from  the  (hip's  fide. 

The  davit  is  occafionally  fliiftcd  to  project  over  either 
iBde  of  the  Ibip's  fore-part*  or,  in  tbe  (im- language,  over 
cither  bow.  Its  innerend  is  feeured  by  a  ftrong  ring  or 
link  of  ircn,  p!.  ccd  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-ralile,  c.nlleJ 
the  fpan-Ouck'.e  ;  ar.d  over  the  outer-end,  which  has  a 
notch  cut  round  it  fi.r  li.at  purpulc,  is  nunj;  a  ilro;w 
.block  called  the  hih-block,  through  whicli  is  iimrccd  a 
fope  called  the  filh-pendant,  which  being  hooked  to  the 
fiooks  of  the  anchor,  in^.incdiately  draws  them  up  by  a 
tackle  or  complication  of  puUies,  as  foon  as  the  anchor- 
is  catted.    See  the  article  Cat. 

DAUPHIN,  a  title  given  to  the  eldcft  fon  of  France, 
.and  li>.ir  prcfumptive  of  the  crown,  on  account  of  the 
province  of  Dauphioy,  wl\icb,  in  1343,  was  given  to 
Philip  of  Vaiob,  on  tbia  condition,  by  iltimbert,  dauphin 
of  the  V'icnnou. 

DAY,  according  to  the  m nil  natural  and  obvious  fenfc 
•  pf  the  Word,  fijinincs  that  fpacc  of  time  during  which  ic 
.continues  tobelijjht^  in  coptrifdiftiiiclioo  to  night,  bc- 
itr^  that  partttioa  of  time  whVreln'it  Is  dark  i  but  the  f^^acc 


D  AY 

of  time  in  which  it  is  light,  being  Ibmewbit  iagtie  and 

indetcrrtiiniiic,  the  tinu  b^twei  n  the  rifing  and  the  ftt- 
tini>  of  the  lun  is  ufiiail^  looked  ua  as  the  day  i  and  the 
time  which  lapfes  from  its  fetting  16  its  rifing  again,  the 

night. 

The  wold  day  is  ofteil  takrfa  iit  a  1ar|;e  fehfe,  fo  as  to 

include  the  night  alfo;  or  to  denote  the  tinie  of  a  whole 
apparent  revolution  of  the  fnn  round  the  taith,  in  which 
li-nic  it  is  c.illtd  l:.y  ujmc  a  ii.ituril  d.TV,  and  by  others  an 
artificial  one  :  but  to  avoid  confuGon,  it  is  ufual  to  call  it 
in  the  former  fcnfe  fimply  the  day,  and  in  the  latter  a 
nychthemeron,  by  which  term  that  acceptation  of  it  is 
aptly  denoted,  as  it  implies  both  day  and  night. 

I  he  nu  !i:hen:(  :on  ii  Ju  idcJ  into  twenty-rour  parts, 
Cdlicd  huuth,  wnich  are  of  two  forts,  equal  and  unequal, 
or  ternporary.    See  the  article  Hour. 

Dimrent  nations  begin  their  day  at  a  difTercflt  hour: 
thtis  the  Egyptians  began  their  (!ay  at  midnight^  from 
whom  Hippocrati  it.tpiJijLtd  tliat  w.iv  of  n  c'Miniiu:  into 
aftronomy,  .ind  Cojjetnicus  mih'  t.ihcrs  huvc  JoUowcd 
him :  but  the  greateft  part  ol  * II  ronomcrs  reckon  the  day 
to  begin  at  noon,  and  lu  count  twenty-four  hours,  «•'!  the 
noon  of  the  next  day;  and  not  twice  twelve,  according 
to  the  vul-ar  computation.  The  method  of  beginning 
the  day  at  midnight  prevails  alfo  in  Gicat  Britain, 
France,  Sj-ain,  and  moll  parts  of  Furcpe. 

The  Babylonians  hi  pan  their  day  at  fun-rifing, reckon- 
ing the  hour  iinaio.li.u!  ly  btfore  its  rifing  again  the 
iwenty*fourth  hour  of  the  day,  from  whence  the  hours 
reckoned  in  this  way  are  call^  the  Babylonic.  In  feve- 
tal  parts  cfGirn  ny,  they  begin  thiirday  at  fun-fctting, 
and  reckon  on  nil  it  (i  ts  ncxtujy,  caHirg  ibat  the  twen- 
ty-fourth hour:  tlirfe  .ire  gentrally  tein.eJ  Italan  hours. 
The  Jews  alio  brgan  their  nychthemeron  at  lun-fct- 
ting  {  but  then  they  divided  it  Into  twice  twelve 
hours,  as  we  do,  rrtkoning  twelve-  fgr  the  d;:y,  be  it  long 
or  Ihort,  and  twelve  for  the  night;  fo  that  their  hours 
continu.^lly  vaiying  with  the  da-,  and  ni  j'u,  the  ho  irs  of 
the  day  were  longer  than  that  of  the  mgiu,  ftir  one  half 
year,  and  the  contrary  the  other,  from  whence  their 
hours  are  called  temporarv :  thofe  at  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes  became  equal,  becaufe  then  tbofe  of  the  daj 
and  night  are  ft>.  T  he  Romans  alfo  reckoned  their  hOttr* 
atter  this  manner,  as  do  the  Turks  at  this  day. 

This  kind  of  hours  are  called  planetary,  becaufe  tbe 
feven  planets  were  anciently  looked  upon  as  preftdin^, 
over  tbe  afiairs  of  tbe  world,  and  to  take  it  by  turns  eacn 
of  thefe  hours,  arconiin  >  to  the  following  order :  Sa- 
turn firi^,  then  juuii'.r.  Mars,  the  fun,  Venus  Mer- 
cury, .,nd  h,i;  ot  .dl  themoon:  hence  they  denominated 
c.i>.li  day  of  the  week  from  that  planet  whofe  turn  it  was 
to  jjrcfidc  the  full  hour  of  the  nychthemeron.  That 
affigning  the  hrfl  hour  of  Saturday  to  Saturn,  the  fecond 
will  fall  to  Jupiter,  the  third  to  Mars,  and  fo  the  twcn- 
ty-fecond  ot  tne  fa-r.r  nychthcinc-on  will  fall  to  Saturn 
again,  and  therefore  the  twenty-third  to  Jupiter,  and  the 
lall  to  Mars:  fo  that  on  the  liifl  hour  ol  thenextday,  it 
will  fall  to  the  fun  to  prefide ;  and  by  the  like  manner  of 
reckoning,  the  firft  hour  of  the  next  will  All  to  the 
moon;  ol  th  -  iv:\'.,  t  >  Mars;  of  the  next,  to  \!(-rcury; 
of  the  next,  tu  Vtims  :  hence  the  days  of  the  week  came 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  Latin  names  of  Dm  Satimi^ 
Si.'ii,  Luniey  Mortitt  Mtrfwrii^  ytvii^  and  Vtturit  %  and 
among  us,  by  the  names  of  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 
&c. 

Y}a\'^  ef  Grace,  are  thof.'  -rented  by  the  cyjrt  a;  tf.c 
pra-.crot  tlu:  defendant,      ;.: .  •.■ntiff,  in  wliofedc'ay  It  i^. 

Days  ej  Grau,  in  commerce,  arc  a  cutlonury  num- 
ber of  days  allowed  for  the  pymentof  abill  of  exchange, 
&c.  after  the  lun-.c  bicomes  dt*c. 

Three  d.'ys  of  grace  are  allowed  in  Englund;  ten  in 
France  and  Dantzic  ;  eight  at  Naples  ;  fix  at  Venice, 
Ainficrdsm,  Rottcrdatn,  and  Antwerp  ;  four  at  Frank- 
fort i  five  at  Leipfic  i  twelve  at  Hamburg ;  fix  in  Por- 
tugal i  founeen  in  Spttin  )  thirty  in  Genoa,  ice. 

Days-Man,  in  the  north  of  England,  an  arbicracoc 
or  person  chofen  to  determ  ne  an  afliir  in  d.;;  u;  -. 

Z^^^^-Oavs,  Di,:i  Cay.iiuia-.ti.    Sec  the -aide  C A  XI- 

CliLAR  Di-\S. 

luttualiry  Days.    See  the  aurtide  ItiTEftCAI-ARY 

Day- 


1 

i 


D  E  A 


D  E  A 


Dav  CoALt  amon^  miutrs,  an  appellation  jivcn  to  j  their  iVatc,  tvhich  arc  like  to  tcrminite  bj  jqW-ji, 
the  uppei  firu^lure  ofiftecoal,  or  that  which  lies  nex;  murrhagc.  "** 
tlte  turucc  ot  thif  tirih.  j    Wiih  regard  to  the  cure,  if  the  ob(1ruAir>n  bt  i  tk, 

DEACON,  one  of  ihc  ihrce  facrcd  orders  external  cavitv  of  the  wr,  it  is  iliiccrniblc  bvthefi, 

ofthe  Lhrilii.m  fhufvh.    1  re  word  is  iomet  mes  ufed  in  I  If  there  is  otc-:uiii  t  i  |\  ri  i- c  I'l-  e*f,  a  d«od''' 
the  New  Itii.i'icm  for  any  on<"  that  niinifli(s  in  thc'fiL'c  and  ro>c.»ar)' -  flowers  Mriil  be  proper,  wkI^  i 
ftrvic"  of  Gt>J,  111  which  fen  t  biftiops  and  prtfi>)  ters  aic  i  pirts  of  water  and  white*waiC:  but  gKatcaatiaa  ft  M 
flikd  dcia»i*i  but  in  its  reftr^mcd  fenfe«  it  is  taken  for]  be  ufed.  * 


the  ibird  order  of  the  clergy,  as  appears  from  the  concur 

rent  u-iiimoiiy  of  .incient  writer*,  vsi;';  lonitantly  ftlle 
them  iii;r.i(;ers  of  the  niyUcncs  of  CJhnii,  niiniiteiji  uf 
epif.oj)acy  ;snd  the  ihurch,  and  tlie  liicc.  The  liift  in- 
Attuttgn  uf  this-  order  is  recorded  in  Ads*  chap.  vi. 

DEACONLSS,  a  Femait  Dtactn^  an  ofder<»r women, 
who  h^d  their  diftind  ofico  and  fefvicn  in  the  primi- 
tive church. 

D£.\D,  in  f^rnerait  finMtbing  void  or  deprived  of 

litl-     See  Dea  i  H 

Dhad  EvL',  m  naval  affairs^ certain  block*  with  three 
holes  in  them*  whereby  to  draw  tight  the  fltrouds  and 

flay*  of  a  fh'tp, 

in  oriKr  co  foim  the  purihafe  which  'ii-htens  t'nc 
fhrijL.Js, 


Hoffman  fav»,  deafneft  ISianettmei  arifes  from  a  fli-w 
ncijo)  thi-  :iL;Ji;oiv  lU'rves,  whicli  nit.-n  happ,,,,  f,'* 
too  grt.u  a  ..yii.iJuy,  which,  if  neeieded,  will  tciininile 
in  api  rpauji  and  incurable  deAiefi,  and  may  b«  *f. 
per  fed,  if  ukcn  in  time,  by  proper  ccphilia  «ii  /..j-' 
lilici. 

Hcifter  informi  u»,  that  rr^edicinal  waters  drank  in  the 
fummcr-timc  pretty  lar^rly,  are  the  beft  njeaiuaiiw, 
fervativrs  a.-ui  cu:.m^  u  rordi  ri  of  the  CUs- ail 

that  they  okcii  {Krtonn  more  than  any  Other  teoHditi 
wh.Tcver. 

DEAI-,  a  thin  kind  of  fir-p'anks,  of  great  ufe  in  cr- 
pentty :  thu-y  are  formed  hy  fawinc  the  trunk  ot  a  (r« 
into  a  sreat  ni.iiiv ''•;viiiLi.ii:iTl  J 


_  ^  _         "V  '•;i-iiLi.i,:i:iI  jiM:;,.,r-.5,  of  more  orlrfi 

there  are  al*.iy!.  two  of  thck  Jead-c)c$)  thickncts,  accuiuiiig  lu  the  purpHJici  they  are  inteadei 


placed  Jt  f;nr.ll  diflances  from  each  other,  one  in  the  end 
of  the  fiiroud,  and  the  other  to  the  ihip\  ilde,  by  a  Arop 
or  link  of  ironencompairing  the  -dirv  of  it ;  then afinalfer 


rope,  called  the  lan^^rd,  i  ,  p.iimi  aijcm^ti  Iv  through  the 
holfj  in  the  upj-tr  and  iowcr  dcud-eyrs,  and  drawn  tight 
I'V  the  application  of  a  tacUe.  'See  CHAKKCt  and 
Chaii^s. 

The  dead-eyes  ufed  for  the  ftjp  have  only  one  hole 
in  thuti,  and  ^rc  mere  ufujlly  itimed  hearts. 

There  are  hkewiic  dead-eyes  of  another  form  ufed  for 
the  crow-:cct  :  thcle  are  long,  in.Iii.ing  tO  rOttOd,  and 
tapering  to  one  end.    Sec  Crow  Ft  et. 

DlAD-LtGiiT,  amongft  Teamen,  a  fort  of  firong 
wooden  pofts,  madeeaadly  to  Ht  toe  cabin-^windowt : 
they  are  always  fixed  in  on  any  cxpe^arion  of  a  ftorm, 
and  the  gl'ifs  windows  taken  out,  which  itr  lit  ntln  iw  nr 
befhattt  ied  to  pieces  by  the  fca,  and  let  ^Kdi  iiuj§uiucs 
of  water  pour  into  tbefllipK 

DcAO-NtTTi.£,  a  genuiof  planu called  by  boaniftt 
lamium.  SeeLAMtuM. 

De  Au-Pi.Ei>GB,the  fane  wttb  oiortgage,  SeeMoKT- 

CAGE. 

Dead-reckoning,  in  navigation,  the  judgment  or 
cftimation  which  is  made  of  the  place  where  a  ihip  is, 
without  any  ehlervatioo  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (  and  i: 

performed  By  keeping  an  aceouu!  of  her  way  by  ;hi  lo  , 
in  icnowinp:  the  courfc  they  have  ficered  by  the  i;o,Tij\i.i, 
and  by  rr^i .iy:"g  a'l  'i't  .i'Ioumkl'.  lur  drift,  hc-way, 
ice.  according  to  the  fhip'^  known  trim.  I  hii reckoning, 
howcirr,  i»  alw.<ys  to  he  lorrcfled  as  ofieit  aa  any  gpod 
obfcrvatjon  can  be  obtained. 

Dbad-Risino*  or  RisiTrG>FLooitt  In  fliip-buildin^, 
thofe  parts  of  a  fliijj'b  floor  .iforc  and  abaft,  whtiu  it  be- 
gins to  life  aiul  gtow  nauuwer  as  it  approaches  the  item 
and  lllern'poft. 

Dead- Tors,  a  difeafe  incident  to  young  trees,  and 
cured  by  cutting  off  the  dead  parts  elofe  to  the  next  good 
twill  oi  ihaxt,  I  [.^v  ngthem  over  as  in  grafting.   See  the 

DiiAri  Water,  in  the  fea  langui-c,  the  eddy  of 
water  which  clofes  in  with  a  Oup's  Rem,  as  (he  fails 
throu'j;h  it 

DEADLY-Carrot,  a  plant  called  by  boianifil tbap- 

fia.    See  the  article  THAPiiA. 

Df  ADLY  Nk.h  rsHADE,  a  name  |j;:ven  to  the  bella* 
donna  of  botaniii:^.    See  the  article  Belladonna. 

DEAFFORESTED,  a  term  found  in  law-books,  fig- 
ni/ying  that  a  place  is  difcbargcd  from  being  a  foreft,  or 
freed  from  the  forcft-laws. 

DFAl  Nh  ?5S,  the  flaiL-  of  a  pcrfon  who  either  wants 
the  fcnfc  oi  hciimg,  or  hxi>  it  greatly  impaired. 

The  caufcs  of  deafncfs  arc  a  cutting  off  the  external 
•ar»  or  an  obftrufiion  of  the  auditory  paflage,  from  wax, 
or  other  things ;  from  a  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the 
tvmp^nuni,  or  when  it  is  corroded,  or  ulcerated,  or  the 
aLichtory  nirvc  is  nblltucki]  or  comprelTed.  Eaternal 
c-iiiTtv  .ire  falls  lrr>rn  high  places;  ex( -flive  noife,  fuch 

as  the  explo&cn  of  cannon  ;  likcwife  acute  difcafcf  near 


to  fetve. 

Deals  are  rendered  much  harder,  Vv  thrcwi-r- 1'-.:^ 
into  fair-water  as  foon  at  they  are  (iw<  d,  k'  C'-tti"  thtn 

there  three  or  fimr  days,  and  aftcrwanij  drying  tbemin 
the  air  or  fun  ;  but  ncuhcr  tr.ss  nor  any  other  method 
yet  known,  will  prcfervc  them  from  Ihrinking. 

Dk.AN,  an  ecclcfiaftical  dignitary  in  cathedral  asl 
collegiate  churches,  and  head  of  the  chapter. 

As  there  arc  two  foundations  of  caiht.'r.V,  chi^rclitsii 
England,  the  old  and  the  new,  fo  there  jr-  twgw^i« 
creating  deans.  ThoiV  of  the  oM  fgvindricri,  foundsj 
bclore  the  fupprefSon  of  monailcrics,  as  thedcuiofiL 
PauPct  York,  &c.  are  raifcd  to  that  dienity  muchihir 
the  manner  of  biftiop$,  the  king  firfl  fending  hij  route 
d'clire,  the  chapter  electing,  and  the  king  granting  hti 
r<  vit  .ifrnr,iht-  h  (hi.>p  coi^himi.  him,  and  g-.ves  hisir.in- 
d.i  (•  to  ihlljl  hni  I  hofe  of  the  new  foundation,  thk 
dc.   1.  :.  Acrt  upon  the  ruins  of  irimies  and  coa- 

veiiu,  fuch  m  the  deans  of  Canterbury.  Durham,  tif^ 
Norwich,  Winchefter,  ttc.  are  dcnat'ive,  anJ  mMd 
by  v.rtuc  of  th"  kii;i;'a  kticn  pjf:..:,  u::hojt  ci;Sf  i-c 
tion  or  confiim^iiori  Carcnifti  d  iliiiguilh  hrT.v::n 
<!eans  of  c.ithedral  and  thofe  oi  co:  cgiate  thu.ciie;.  The 
full,  with  ibcir  chai?ter,  are  regularly  fubjed  to  ibejBrif. 
didi:on  of  the  btfliop.  As  to  the  latter,  xhtj  km 
ufually  the  contentious  jurii'diflion  in  thetrfrlvcs,  thcj:h 
lumetimei  this  belc ngs  to  ihem  in  common  vehh  th» 
ch.ij'ict.  'Ih(  fi- .ir  c.^rhcdrji  c  Ivj :  c  ;■  i  w  hich  never  h<l 
a  dean,  and  in  which  the  bidi  .ji  is  hc.id  of  the  chjp«r, 
and  in  his  abfrnce,  the  arch.  1  ic  j;i  :  fuch  arc  the  cathe- 
drrtls  of  St.  David  and  Landaff.  There  are  alio  defln 
without  a  chapter,  as  the  dean  of  Battle  in  Sndex,  dcta 
(if  the  archcv,  Sic.  and  deans  without  a  iuti'iJiAon,  as 
the  tiexn  of  the  chapel  royal.  In  this  feme  tbe  wotd 
is  applied  to  the  cbicf  of  certain  peculiar  cbnidici  «r 
chapels. 

J(«ra/  DvAW,  called  alfo  arrhp'cliyteT,  oriziniDj er- 
crc.fed  ii  rifJiL'ii.  n  over  f  ii  churches  in  the  cou-ir.^,  and 
afterw.:ii  i  bicaiiie  only  the  bifhop's  fubftitute,  to  grant 
letter-  of  .-.dminillr^tion,  probate  of  will«,  Arc.  to  co.t.o- 
c  (c  [Hl-  cK  rgy,  and  ftgnify  to  them  rometimes  by  letten, 
the  I'lthnp's  will,  and  to  give  indudion  for  the sieAdes- 
con.  Their  of&ce  is  now  loft  in  that  of  tbe  afcUeiCQOi 
and  chancellors. 

Dfas  cf  a  Afsntt/feiy,  was  a  fuperior  cftab'iJhcd  uniJcr 
the  abbot,  to  cafe  him  in  rakin:;  care  of  ten  ir^nksi 
whence  he  was  crikd  decanus. 

DsAN  and  Chatter,  are  the  biflaop's  coancil  tosfit 
bim  in  tbealRdrs  of  religion,  and  to  mm  »  ererr grant 
which  the  Vifhop  Hiall  make  to  bind  ].],  rijc-tff;ri.  Ai 
a  de.inry  i?  a  Ijiiritiial  dignity,  a  mau  ci:inot  lie  i 
and  pich(  iidjrv  of  the  fame  church. 

DE ARTICULATION,  tbe  fame  with  diuthroiii. 
See  the  ardcle  DiARTNRosts. 

DEATH,  Aftrs,  h  -cneran-,  cnrf-icrcd  as  the  fe- 
paraiion  of  the  foul  trom  the  body  ^  in  which  ieofe  ' 

(lands  oppoM  t9  life*  Which  eoiUifis  in  tte 
thereof. 


Jigiiizc 


DEC  D  E  C 


•  ft 

Tn  law,  there  is  a  natural  death  anif  a  civil  death :  m> 

turali,  where  nature  itfdf  expires  ;  civil,  where  a  pcrfon 
is  not  adtually  dead,  but  adjudged  (o  by  law.  Thus,  if 
way  pcrlbn,  for  whofe  life  an  eftate  is  granted^  remains 
bejmd  1ea«  or  u  other  wife  abfent  feven  yean,  and  do 
proof  madeoTbh  being  living,  hefliril  beaeeounted  na- 
turally dead. 

Death- Watch,  in  Roologr,  ar\  inftft  nearly  of  the 
fize  o^  tlic  ccmmoii  loufe,  frc<jiicnt  nmonp  old  waod, 
furniture,  ice.  It  is  of  an  oblong  and  fiattifli  figure* 
and  of  a  pale  brownifli- white  colour  ;  and  the  iNile,  fe> 
lemblin^  the  beating  of  a  watch,  is  the  love  note  of 
tbefe  animals,  when  the  male  or  female  woo  eacrh  other. 

DE  HtNK  ESSE,  a  Latin  phrafe  ufcd  in  o  ir  la*'  in 
a  doubttui  meaning,  as  to  take  or  do  a  thing  tJn  bene  tjfc, 
b  to  allow  it  at  prefent  to  be  well  donei  but  when  it 
come*  to  be  more  fuily  examined,  then  to  ftand  or  fall 
aceordinr  to  the  mertt  of  the  thln^. 

DEBENTURE,  a  term  of  tr,ide  ufcd  at  the  cuflom- 
houfe  for  a  kmd  of  ver:g,'icaic  figncd  by  the  officers  of 
the  cufloms,  which  intitk-s  a  merchant  expbitln^  goods 
to  the  receipt  of  a  bot/nty  or  drawback. 

DUlHttfltlt  inlbme  of  theajSsof  parlt:rfnrnt,  de- 
notes a  kind  of  bond  or  bill  fiift  given  in  i^/f},  uhcrthy 
the  eovernment  i&  charged  to  pay  the  fuldier  creditor,  or 
his  afiigns,  the  money  doc  on  auditing  the  acdmnf  df  his 
arrcar*. 

DlBiNTURC  is  likewifc  ufcd  in  the  excht^ucr,  and 
given  to  the  kang'i  fervahta  for  the  pajtac^i  of  their 

wazcs. 

DEBET,  among  me  rchants,  (t^nifics  the  fumi  due  to 
them  for  goods  iolJ  on  credit,  for  which  they  have  cha'g- 
cd  their  journal  or  ledger.  Ik  is  more  particularly  under 
ftood  of  the  (eouioder.ijf  debit;  part  of  wbith  pat  been 
paid  on  account. 

Dti'.f.  i-,  among  biKik-Vtcpfr?,  Is  u't-i  to  exprefs  the 
left  h-nnd  [  a^e  ot  the  ledger,  to  which  afe  carried  alt  ar- 
ticles ftipplied  or  paid  on  the  fubje£l  of  an  accouht. 

DEBLLiTYt  tmmg  phyficians,  a  rel^txation  of  the 
Iblid^,  oecafioninc  oftentimes  weakneiTes  and  Anting!;. 

DEBRUIZfcD,  in  hcrnUry,  a  term  peculiar  to  "the 
Znglilh,  hy  which  is  intimated  the  grievous  reftraiint  of 
any  animal,  debarred  of  its  natural  fceeddni,  by  any  of 
the  ordinar:es  being  laid  over  it. 
■  DiLB'l\  J>tM$imf- inlaw,  any  thing  due  to  another, 
whether  ic  be  roen^,  gooda,  or  fervicei  j  br  tbe  lidJon 
brought  for  recoverm;  the  fame. 

DEB'IX)R,  -l  perfon  whn  owes  any  thing  tn  another, 
in  contradiflinftion  to  ctcditor,  which  is  he  to  whom  the 
debt  is  owin^. 

DaoTOKy  m  merchant's  acoounti.  See  Book-Kbep- 

tlTG. 

DECACHORDOV,  in  nmlquity,  a  muficM  Inf.ru- 
ment  with  tvn  firing*,  tallct!  by  the  Hebrews,  haiur,  br- 
ing aimoil  the  latiie  .is  our  harp,  of  a  triangular  figure, 
with  an  hollow  belly,  and  founding  from  the  lower 
part. 

DECACION,  a  plane  figure  in  geometry,  having  ten 
fides  and  ten  angles  ;  and  if  iill  the  fides  are  equal,  and 
all  the  .irglc^,  it  i»  c-ilk-d  a  regular  decagpn,  ami  may  be 
infcribcd  m  »  circle. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  /iMt,  ten«  and 
« ymMh  en  anele. 

Thefidetof  a  regular  decagon  are,  in  power  and  length, 
equal  to  thi-  i;ri,ati;it  Icpri-irnr  nl  .111  l.cxa»on  infcribed  in 
the  (\mc  circle,  and  cut  in  exticme  and  meait  propor- 
tion. 

If  A  B  (pUte  XLVI[./|.i3.J  be  the  fide  of  a  legiUar 
decagon  infcribed  in  a  eirele,  and  it  be  continued  out  to 

C,  fothatBC  =  AD,  then  will  A  B  ;  BC::B  C  :  AC. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  ciicle,  and  put  AB:=ar,  then 
becaufe  A  B  x  ACsBC*,  we  have  #  x r+ af=rr  t  hence, 

by  compleating  Am  Iqaare,  %c.  n^e  get  xz=.  x  r, 

the  fide  of  a  dccagM  infchbcd  m  that  cirde; 

DECaLOGuE,  the  ten  precepts  or  (ommandnients 
c!''livcred  by  God  to  Mofea, after  engiamng  them  on  two 

tabltr5  ot  ftone. 

The  word  is  Greek,  ^tKc^ty^t  and  COmpoonded  of 
J'im%  ten,  and  \9y  3",  a  word. 

The  Jewit  by  W4y  of  excelSea^,  caU  dicft  coaiinand- 
4S 


mcnts  the  ten  wordt,  from  'whence  they  had  afterwards 

the  name  of  decalogue 

The  Talmudifti,  and  after  them  Poftcllus^  pretended 
that  the  decalogue  wii  written,  or  engraved,  in  letter* 
of  light,  that  is  luminou*,'  Ihining  letters,  and  that  the 
engraving  went  <juite  through  the  tablei,  . 

The  church  of  Rome  ha$  itruck  the  fccond  comman  J- 
mcnt  quite  cut  of  the  decalogue,  and  to  make  their 
nutnber  com()kte,  iurh  Ipht  the  tetrth  into  two.  TIbV 
r»foii  of  which  may  be  eafily  conceived. 

Decamping,  in  military  a^airs,  is  the  martlimg 
of  an  atray  from  the  ground  where  it  bcforelaycncamA> 
ed:.   S*eCA*rp.      ■     ■   ^    '  ■* 

DFCANDRIA,  In  the  Linnxan  fvOtm  of  botany,  ji 
clats  of  plants,  the  great  charaAerifiic  of  which  is,  that 
they  have  bennaphtadite  flowers,  with  ten  ftamina  in 
each. 

•  DECANTATIOK,  amon*  t-hetnil?*,  Ue.  the  gently 
pouring  off  a  liquor  from  its  fxr.  by  inclining  the  Hp 
or  canchus  of  the  velTcl  ;  whence  the  naoie.  ' 

DECANUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  wh'opre^ 
fidcd  over  ten  other  officer*,  apd  was  head  of  die  ooatu« 
bernium,  or  fcricant  of  a  file  tif  foJdiera.' 

DECA PIT£,  or  DftFFAiT,  in  beraldiyl '  See  the  ar- 

tide  IJEfi'AlT-  '  ■ 

DECAS  TYLF,  in  :he  ancient  archiieiflurc,  a  build- 
ing with  an  ordonancc  of  ten  colttiniu  in  frofat,  as  the 
temple  of  Jtip'iter  Olympiui  was.  '* 

DECEIT,  /^j/wi,"  in  law,  a  fubtle  (rick,  or  device,  to 
which  may  be  ad. Jed  all  mtnner  of  craft  ajid  coUulioji, 
or  underhand  prudtice,  uied  to.defnnd  another,  by  any 
iticani  whatever.  '  . 

DECEMBER,  in  chrondogy,  the  )aft  month  of  the 
year,  confiftiog  of  lhirty'>one  'days',  and  fo  called  as  being 
the  tenth  month  in  the  Roman  Vear,  which  comfficnced 
with  March.   -See  the  articles  Tear  an^fMoNTH. 

DECEMVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity^  ten  magiftraies 
chofen  annually  at  Rome,  to  govern  the  cxmimonweatdl 
milead  of  confuls,  with  in  ;kbfo)ute  powtr  todraw  up  and 
make  laws  for  the  people.      .     I    •  ' 

There  were  aifo  other  decemviri,  crfiird  on  frequent 
emergencies,  to  man..ge  i-nd  rcgulaf.-  certain  aftairs,  as 
conduL'iri  .  r.:.  :i-ii,c<,  jirt  luiiiig  at  ftads,  titking  oare  «f 
faaificc.",  keepiiiK  the  fybiis  books,  Uc*:  v.  *  . 

DECENNALlA,  ancient  Roman  feftivah  celebntAd 
by  the  eioperors,  every  trnth  year  of  rheir  r(iga^«jdlllil^ 
Crifices,  f^mes,  and  Lrgtflcs  for  the  prople. 

DECKXNIEKi,  b>«.i>tRs,  or  DeiziNKRs,  in  our 
ancient  law,  fuch  as  had  ih«  uverfight  of  ten  Friburghs^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  peaee,  tlie*li«iitt  of 
«hoft  jurifili^ioo  waa  caitcd  decenoat 

DECIDUOUS,  an. Appellation  chiefly  ufcd  in  lefpca 
to  plants:  thus,  ihc  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower  is  fa  id  to  be 
JeciduOui,  when  it  falls  along  wiih  »he  flower-petals  j 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  callcJ  permanent,  when  it  re-' 
mains  after  they  are  fallen.  AKatn,  dedduout  leavea 
are  thofc  which' full  jji  autuun,  in  contttdiftiaAioti  to 
thofe  of  the  ever-greeaa»  which  remaiii'  iJi  the  win- 
ter. 

DF.CIL,  in  aflronnmy,  an  afpefl  or  pofition  of  two' 
planet:,,  when  ihcy  arc  ^iftant  fxooi  each  other  a  tenth 
part  of  the  zodiac.  , 

DECIMAL  Arithmetic,  the  art  of  computing  by 
det^mal  firadtima,  firfi  invented  by  Johannes  Regiomon- 
tanus,  and  ufed  by  him  in  the  eoofiru&ion  of  hn  tablea 
of  fines. 

DcciMAt  FBACTiONa  ate  thofe  whoA denominator 

is  I,  with  one  or  more  cyphers  ;  at«  I0«  JOO,  loco, 
10000,  ate.  Thus,  Vs,  ,  ^.  i  /c. ,  &c.  aredecimal  frac- 
tions. 

In  the  writing  of  decimal  fradions  we  ufuaily  omit  the 
denominator,  as  only  confifting  of  unity  with  cvphcrs  an- 
nexed }  and  in  liet)  thereof,  a  point,  or  comma,  is  pre- 
fix rd  to  the  numeraior. '  Thus,  -fc  fs  written  ,5; 
.46.  So  .125  exprcfies  an  hundred  tw  enty  five  paits  of 
any  thin^  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  loco  parts. 

As  cvj  hrr',  on  th.  right  hand  of  integers  increafe 
their  v.Uvic  decimally  ;  as,  2,  ao,  2oc,  ice.  fo  when  fet 
on  the-  left  hand  of  decimal  ftafiions,  they  decreafe  the 
value  decimally ;  as,  5,  05,  005,  &c.  When  fet  on  the 
left-hand  oTintegerf,  or  dn  the  richt-hand  of  decimals. 

6S     '  AtL 
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they  fignify  nothing,  but  only  to  fill  up  placet:  tfaus, 
.5CO0  or  ocos 's  but  five  tenths,  or  five  units. 

To  reduce  anjr  vulgar  fraaion,  as  ruppoie  |,  to  a  dc- 
CWUl  fradion  ot  the  fame  value,  whole MMMMllMgrihllll 
be  IDOO  ;  lay,  by  the  Rule  of  Three.  AtB,tlKiea0aiilll. 
lor  of  Ihe  vu)gaf  ftnaion,  is  to  5  the  numerator ;  fo  will 
lOOOt  thedcnomfmtoraffigncd,  be  to  a  term,  which, 
tv  WMtillc,  will  be  found  to  be  .625  ;  and  therefore 
fgfitt  oe  .625,  is  a  decimal  of  the  fame  value  wi:h  the 
fcrmer  fraflion  I. 

The  common  operations  in  decimals  arc  performed  as 
in  the  vul^iar  jules,  regard  being  had  only  to  the  parti- 
cular notation,  to  diftinguifli  the  integral  Uwi  Um  ffaG> 
tional  part  of  a  fum.  , 

In  addition  and  fubtraaion  of  deciouls,  tbe  points  be- 
ing all  placed  under  each  <?ther,  the  figures  are  to  be 
added,  and  fiibtndeii,  ts  in  common  arithmetics ,  and 
Wata  the  operation  is  done,  fo  many  figures  of  the  (um, 
iwr  remainder,  arc  to  be  noted  for  decimals,  as  there  are 
fdaces  of  decimals  in  the  greateii  giycn  aun^Mn.— An 
"^■•^  frill  make  tbia  cUSc 


Addition  cf  Decimals.  SubtraAim. 

From  67,0 
Take  24,876 
Rem.  43.024 

From  25,1462 
Take  13,07  . 

For  multiplication  of  dccim3!s,  obfcrvc  to  rut  offjuft 
/b  many  decimal  parts  from  the  produA  as  there  arc  de- 
cimals in  both  faOon,  The  work  it  the  fiuqj»  as'in 
integeni  Thus, 

Multiplicadon  of  Decintais. 

»»47*|     »365l   3.650  ^ 
,17^1     ,i2al  621 


7j6o 
10304 


730' 
730 


•Ql57too|,04453o 


3650 
73C0 
21900 

3^6*650 


Note,  In  the  finl  and  fecund  examples  the  produ£>j 
only  amount  to  fix  and  five  places  j  tor  this  realiui  cy- 
phers are  prefixed  to  make  up  the  nimbtn  dedm 
places  in  the  two  faclors  rcfpcflively. 

In  divifion  of  dcdaals  pn.cccd  in  all  refpeds  it  in 
dividing;  of  integers,  and,  when  the  qyctatien  b  finifhed, 
>n;irk  as  manjt  places  in  the  quolinM  iat  daeiouis,  as, 
With  the  number  of  dedmala  irt  the  iMkt,  aiecqwal  At 
dtedactinalfUettorilietiivMcad.  ^ 


.8030  (3(5$ 
06. 


143 

132. 
.110 


22)  .8030  (^365 

66 


i*3 

•  IJO 

ito 


ai)  8.030  (.365 
66 

H3 
'3* 
•  no 
Ito 


1001 

23SL 
.  2690 

aiQO 


.503 


There  arc,  howe^-cr,  certain  cafes  in  divifion  of  deci- 
mals which  ituuire  fome  farther  managt  mcnt :  as,  firft, 
■where  the  divifor  is  a  decimal  fradion,  and  the  dividend 
IS  an  integer ;  add,  or  annex,  ai  many  or  rather  more  cy- 
phm  to  the  dividend  than  there  arc  places  in  thcdivik):  ; 
thus,  .365)  22.0000  (60.2.  For  there  being  three  places 
of  decii!i.iJs  in  the  divifor,  and  four  in  the  divulend,  iht  rc 
will  be  hut  one  in  the  quotient.  Secondly,  Where  tiic 
diviior  is  a  nuxcd  number,  Md  die  dividend  a  whole 
number,  add  at  Icaft  as  oiaaj  cyphers  to  the  dividend,  as 
tbeiB  ate  places  in  the  dirifiir:  th'uH  3-6s)a3.c<?oo(.6oA. 
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DECIMATION,  a  psiniflunent  inllided  bv  the  »». 

themfehffSCPwaidly  in  the  field.    The  names  of  all  2 
0iUly  were  pat  toto  an  urn  or  helmet,  and  as  many 
ftaern  o«  a.  made  the  tenth  part  of  the  whoJeZ,!? 

iJi-^ClJ^HhRING,  the  art  of  finding  the  atohahetrf. 
cipher.    SeeCiPHEK.  ~ir~*"n^m 

Every  language  has,  befides  the  form  of  k$  dtonam 
fomething  peculiar  in  the  place,  order,  combinttSTf^: 
quency.  aiul  number  of  the  letters ,  to  all  which^r! 

OS^I^J'S^  '^i"  to  be  obfer^edf, 

UOe  word  it  to  be  compared  with  another,  that  their  n 
fcniblance  and  difference  may  be  known.  2  No  lSd 
can  be  without  a  vowel.  3.  A  word  of  one  Utt^itu 
ways  a  vowel,  or  a  confonant  wi.h  an  apoflropbeTl  T?^ 
vowels  recur  much  more  frequently  than  theV«ifcii!r 
I:  ^r*'''  «  the  thinning  of  a  Word, 

but  notdoubkeoafeottts.  6.  Double  cha^der,  aTtS 
beginning       M  woti  ut  always  vowels.    7.  Sh«J 

jWWOBWfc  8.  The  vowels  are  therefore  moft  cafily 
tortKd  from  the  (hort  words,  which  are  to  be  firfteoo^ 
dmd  by  the  .leciphcrer.  9.  If  double  cfaaraanaL 
preceded  by  a  inwie  letter,  the  letter  Is «  wSTVi  fa 
anguages  abounding  with  diphthongs,  one  vowel  is  o/tol 

TeS  VnTTlTr**  "  conjoined  with  variou, 
let  en,  and  the  former  is  never  found  eitiver  by  iUcIf,  or 
followed  by  any  other  inttcr,  thofc  two  are«.  \^ThA 
letter,  fu  are  always  foJJowed  by  a  vowel.  L.  Sm 
vowel  recurs  more  frequently  than  another. -asdoX 
»*^"^^'"g  to  the  language,  Ac. 
UhLKb,  ,n  ftip-building.  theplsjifced  ioors  on  which 

Ifte  beams,  and  by  two  raws  of  final  I  pillars  caHed  ftan- 

and  the  largeft  order  of  the  ih.rd  f.itc,  arc  furnifhed^S 
three  deck,  dif},ngu,/hed  by  the  names  of  ,he1i? 
m.JJIe,  and  lower-decks,  the  lift  ot  which  is  htnm 
commanly  termed,  abfurdiy  enough,  the  Bm  deck^lhr 
hcJ«  thefe  three  there  is  .be  qu«ir^ Sfo"*  X 
which  xreon  the  fame  Une.  bui.«,tfomed;(brcc  S« 

«lled°^'LifA'"iiLl*T'?  » 
called  the  traift.  Above  the  hinder  or  aftawft  part  of 

^quarter-deck  there  is  yet  another  deckTvilSTtte 
po«p,  which  extends  ,«arly  over  half  of  the  q^artctSeJ^ 

from  ftem  ,0  ifern,  w.th  oik-  flo^.  with««  mJjSE 
or  hollow,,  only  the  gradual  rifiji- «f  ihe  floarfSK 
m  ddlc  towards  the  t*o  ends.  — »  liw 
DECLAMATION,  a  fpeech  made  in  public,  to  J» 
one  and  B^oer  of  an  oration,  unumg  the  eap^^ 
aa.on  ,0  the  propriety  of  pronunciation.  in'^ordSTS 

XJtCLARATION,  ,n  law,  is  a  formal  fhewinc  in 
wr.t.ng  the  around  of  complaint  of  the  plaimifeffi 
aa.on  again/I  the  defendant,  where  the  pSSS It  ft? 
P«f.«';?.»«ve  received  Ibme  injury.       '     «»  »  "P- 

.ca,rt.netoth«divers  cafe,,  as  n.muutive,  genitive. 

STuK  k  '^"'S  "'^'^"^  »'n- 

.    •  P^l^'ly  any  cafes,  from  what  ie 

s  in  the  ancient  Gretk  and  Latin.  W.,h  refped  to 
angiM^es,  where  the  nouns  admit  of  changes,  e£to  S 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  ending,  decle«lk«  is So. 
perly  the  expreffion  of  all  thofe  chanzes  in  a  wSn'J: 
der,  and  by  certain  degrees  called  WiAV^ 
'o  language^  where ./ooon.  do  iSnSmiti ch'^Sl 

i«rsSiS'S!i^""  ''''-'^^^ 

Mir  •'•f*""^'^     relations  ,  m  ri  .d  by  panicles 

DECLINATION,  ia  aflronomy,  is  the  diibace  of 

any 
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znj  ceieftial  ebieft,  or  ptilni  in  tlie  heavens,  from  the 
'  cell-Rial  equinoctial,  either  noith  or  fouth,  in  degrees, 
minutes,  &c.  mcafurcd  on  a  niertilian,  or.  circle  of  dcdi* 
ntion> 

Thus  F  O   (plate  LII.  fi^.  I.)  raneftotl  die  ce- 
Irftial  ciiiiinfKlial,  V  the  north  pole,  5  the  fbil|h{  the 
Jeclinatlon  tif  ih-jfl:vr  A  is  the  arch  A  V,  north  |  and  the  j 
uch  H  E,  the  declination  of  the  ftar  H,  touth.  i 

The  greateft  declination  of  the  fun,  or  oftbc  ccliptic,  | 
W.15  firft,  as  w  c  know  of,  flbrerved  by  Pytheti,  at  Mafti- 
l  a,  about  32+ yiars  before  Chrifti  who,  ob&rviog  that 
the  hriglit  of  a  cnomon  wai  to  its  fhadow,  when  the  fun 
wat  in  the  meridian,  as  31951^  to  90000,  from  thence 
condwled  the  fun's  grcatcft  dcclirucion  to  be  23  dcg. 

Eiola.  41  fee.  And  Gafiendus  found  the  folftitiai  fta- 
w  of  the  faim  length  as  it  had  been  obfetved  by  Py- 
theas,  near  2000  years  before  :  and  fo  he  concluded  that 
the  fun's  grcatcft  declination  is  conf^aiit.  But  from  a 
^amparifon  of  the  fcvcral  obfervation?  i,'):iccriuii  >  thi'. 
matter,  the  fun's  grcateft  dedinatiun  is  commonly  ac- 
counted 13  dcg.  30  min. 

Declination  0/ tht  Sea-Cempafiy  or  N^tU*»  is  it»  ra- 
diation from  the  true  meridian  of  any  place. 

DkcLiNATioN  of  a  ff^'ntl,  or  Flane  for  Dials,  ts  an  arch 
of  the  horizon,  contained  either  between  the  plane  and 
the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  you  reckon  it  from  the  eaft 
or  weft  i  or  clfe  between  the  meridian  and  the  j^aiMp  if 
you  account  it  from  the  north  or  (both. 

DECLINATORIES,  are  inftrum-  nts  for  talcing  the 
declinations,  inclinations,  and  lechnaiions  of  phuies  j  ; 
and  they  are  of  feveral  kinds. 

The  beft  fort  for  taking  die  declination  confifts  of  a 
fquare  piece  of  brtftt  or  i«wrf>  with  a  limb  accurately  di' 
vided  into  degrees,  and  every  fifth  minute,  if  poflibie, 
having  a  horizonui  dial  movmg  on  the  center,  made  for 
ike  latitude  of  the  |Jace  it  is  to  fcrvc  in,  and  which  has 
a  foiall  bit  of  fine  brafs  fixed  on  its  meridian  line,  like  a 
Madal  etige,  to  cut  the  degrees  of  the  limb »  for  at  any 
time  when  the  fun  ftiincs,  by  having  the  iMMir  of  the 
day,  you  may  find  the  declination  of  any  wait  or  plane 
\v  this  inftrumcnt. 

DECLINING  DiAM,  are  thofc  whofe  planes  ftand 
perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  and  decline,  that  is,  do 
not  face  dire^jr  the  four  caidiiial  poinn.  See  tho  article 
Dial. 

DKCLIVIS,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  otherwife  called 
obiiquus  dafcendcat.   See  the  article  Oatiq^us. 

DECLIVITY  denoccs  juft  the  WMrfe  «f  aivliyity. 
£eeAccuviTY.  • 

DECOCTION,  in  pharmacv,  the  boiling  fimpies,  or 
other  drugs,  in  order  to  cx'raA  thdr  virtues  for  fome 
mediciiuil  purpofe.  The  gencjil  ubjei^s  of  dccodion 
are  aniasals  and  vegetables,  and  fomciimes  minerals,  as 
MDlinaony  and  quickfilver.  The  rK]aors  which  I'erve  to 
bolt  them,  are  water,  wine,  vinegar,  milk,  and  whey. 

DECOMPOSITE  Leaf,  one  whofe  petioie  ia  twice 
divided  before  it  gives  rife  to  the  leaf. 

DECOMPOSITION,  i  n  chemiflry  and  pharmacv, 
the  tcduflion  of  a  body  into  its  principles  or  component 
parts.    Sec  the  article  ANALYSIS.  •  " 

DECORATION,  in  archiicaure,  u  iifed  for  what- 
ever adorn*  a  btitlding,  either  without-fide  or  within. 
The  orders  of  arcbite<aac«  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 
decoration }  but  then  the  feveral  parts  of  thefe  orders 
tnvft  have  their  juft  proportion,  chara^rs,  and  orna- 
aAnan,  olfaaiwife  the  nneft  order  will  bring  confufion  ra- 
cber  tfaair  rtehncfs. 

DECORTiCATIOK,  the  fame  with  barking  of 
trees.    Sec  B /i  i-i i  n  u .  ; 

DECOR  LjM,  in  arcbitciflurc,  is  \hf  Uiitiblencfs  of  a 
building,  and  the  feveral  paru  and  otnuments  thereof,  to 
the  ftation  and  oceafion.  -  i 

DECOUPLE,  in  heraldry,  the  iiims  as  uncoupled  : 
thus  a  chevron  decouple,  is  a  chevron  wantiiw  fo  much  ■ 
of  it  towards  the  point,  that  the  two  ends  ftand  at  a 
diilance  from  one  another,  being  parted  and  uncou- 
<»}ed. 

-  1>£C0Y.-  In  a  oavai  cbace,  it  is  afiial  for  foiaU 
Ihipa  of  war  to  disfigure  themfetvea  in  foch  a  manner  by ' 

paintuig,  35  to  be  miftaken  f-r  m-rchanlmen,  or  fTiip^:  of 
ahe  eneny,  in  order  to  deceive  and  provoke  the  advcrfarj; 
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to  chafe,  at  v/hich  time  they  are  cnn  fui,  Ly  altering  the 
trim  of  the  ftiip,  which  v-.  t  .  i'i  v  done,  to  prevent  her  from 
failing  fiaft,  although  at  the  (ame  time  they  have  a  great 
liul  abroad,  and  appear  extremely  anxious  to  efcape. 
Dicor,  a piaca  made  for  catching  wiM  fowl.  Hence* 
DceoT.Dv«K  h  a  dock  that  im  abraad»  and  lights 
into  cnmpany  of  wild  onca,  whidi  by  her  allwfaqienti  flu 

draws  iiKo  the  dccovi  •      .  ' 

DECREE,  an  ordernudeby  a  fnptfittpoweribr  dm 
rnulation  of  an  infcnor. 
Dicaca,  tn  the  eivif  law,  U  a  datennination  tluc  the 

emperor  firorrcunces  hrriring  a  piflicalaf  Caui^  bO" 

tweeii  tl.L  plainaii'  inii  defendant. 

JjFCK}F.$  f  CiuncUs,  are  the  laws  made  b]rdian«fD 
regulate  the  dodrine  and  policy  of  the  church. 

Dacaaas  in  Chotutrj,  are  the  detemimtioM  «f  llm 
lord-dMneaUor*  npon  a  full  hearing  «f  the  aaerits  of  « 
caufe. 

DECREET,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  final  decree  or 
judgment  of  the  torda  of  feffion,  from  which  appeal 
only  lie*  to  parHament. 

D£C&£M£N1\  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  wane  of 
the  moon  rraan  the'fiin  to  the  new. 

DECREPITATION,  in  chemiftr)-,  the  a^  of  cal- 
cioing  faJt«v«r  the  fire,  till  it  ceafc  to  crackle.  The  de- 
<^n  of  this  is  to  free  the  fait  from  fuperfluous  moifture  1 
but  as  it  is  thereby  rendered  pordus,  and  apt  to  imbibe 
the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  mtift  always  be  kept  very  dofe 
afcerwnrrh,  left  the  air  fhnulc!  moiftcn  it  a-new. 

ih.c  H.£i  IT  \TioN  13  alio  applied  to  the  crackling  of 
ilu'  1.1  It;,  during  the  operation. 

DECRi::  I  AL,  in  the  canon-law»  a  letter  of  ja  popei 
determining  (bme  point  or  queftioo  in  the  ecdfSafllcai 
law.  ThedeeicMiMnipafedwjiwMidpart  of  tbBGa> 
non^law. 

DECUPLE  Proportion!,  dule  of  ten  toow.  See 
the  article  PaopoariON. 

DECURIO)  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  commander  of 
tea  men  in  the  army,  or  the  chief  of  a  decury. 

DjSCORREKT  Leaf,  one  which,  adheres  immedi- 
ately to  the  ftalk  of  a  plant,  without  .my  pedicle,  and 
which  has  its  lower  part  extended,  and  running  a  little 
wav  atone  the  branch. 

DECukYj  ten  perfony  ranged  under  one  chief»  or 
l«der,  ealM  tlw  decnifo. 

DECUSSATIO^f,  a  term  in  geometry,  optics,  and 
anatomy,  fignifyfng  the  croiKng  ot  any  two  linesj  rayr, 
or  nerves,  when  they  meet  in  a  pOlnl^  and  tllOl  go  on  Ic^ 
parately  finm  one  another. 

DECUS80R1UM«  a  Ibrgeon's  fnftrumentt  which, 
fey  preffing  gently  on  the  dur?.  mntrr,  canfr-  an  ev  acua- 
tion of  the  pus  cullc(5lcd  between  the  Cranium  and  the 
before- mentioned  membvnaCt  th(Oli|^'  the  pttforation 
made  by  the  trepan. 

DElilCATION,  a  folemn  devoting,  or  fetting  apart, 
any  perfon  or  thing,  tf»  the  (ervice  of  Uod,  and  we  pur-> 
pores  of  religion. 

Feafl  of  Dedicatiok,  an  anniverfary  f  [liv.il  among 
the  Jews,  in  memory  of  Jiidgs  Maccabaeus,  who  repaired 
and  dedicated  a  new  temple  and  altar,  which  had  been 
plundavd  and  profaned  bjf^Aotiochus  Epipbanesi  It  W9$ 
oWfcrred  on  tlw  cwcnty-wth  of  Cideu,  and  continued 
eight  days. 

7h,-  Ftajl  cf  Df DiCATtOft,  or  rather  the  feaft  of  a 
faint,  or  patron  of  a  church,  called  in  our  law-books  ^« 
Mtartf  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  but  by  thofeof  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  who 
reforted  thither ;  and  fuch  afTcmblies  were  authorifcd  by 
the  king.  The  cuflom  is  flill  retained  in  fome  places, 
under  the  name  of  wakes,  or  vigils.  '  » 

De  DICATION,  in  matters  of  literature,  the  infcribinc 
a  book,  poem,  play,  or  the  like,  to  fome  perfon  M 
diftinAion,  ferving  both  as  a  proteAion  and  honour  to 
them,  and  a  mark  of  the  author's  refpeA  for  the  perfon 
to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work. 

DEDUCTJQN,  in  commerce^  a  fubtraflinz  or  re- 
trenching alitde  fum  pud,  from  a  g^ter  icmamlng  yec 
unMid.   

DEDUTTIONE,  in  mufic,  a  name  given  to  the 
rifing  of  the  voice,  in  pronouncing  the  fyllablcs  «/, 
fr.it  fay  flit  ^  i  qwaper  htu  dtdMiltur  vtxi  in  centradiftinc- 
*   .  ■        .  tioa 
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tion  to  reJuflio,  when  the  voice  delbaod*  by  ihefei  ^»y*/, 
fa,  mi,  re,  ui ;  quia  ptr  Itat  rtJuattr  WW* 

DLLD,  an  inftfumeiu  written  on  ptper  or  parchment, 
fomc  contradi,  bargain,  or  agreement, 
between  the  parties  ttaoretOi  in  IcUtioB  to  nc  Bitter 
therein  contained. 

The  validity  of  a  dct-dconfifla  in  thiee  principal  tiungs, 
viz.  writinc,  toling.  Mid  delivery.  There  are  two  iiinds 
of  dcKils,  vn.  dee£i  tfidcnttd.  and  deeds  .poll }  ^hich 
names  chiefiy  import  the  fhape  of  tbenj,  the  on*  beiag 
cut  in  and  out  at  top,  and  the  other  i^lain. 

D£b.R,  Ctrvuty  in  zoology.  See  the  article  C«RtU$. 

De£R-Hay$,  large  nct»^  made  ot  coid»,  to  catch 
deer.  Whoever  keeps  them,  eHOCfS  te  Jw  mf»  pwkt 
forfeit*  forty  Qiiilings  a  month. 

.Duk  StsauU.  af«.  puniOltUe  various  lam  and 
Aatutei*  made  bom  time  to  time.  »Apy  oibndrr  con 
vide^  of  derr-ftwilitig,  before  a  yiAfft  of  gaol-ddivcry, 

Eay  be  tranfported  by  s  Qeo.  I.  eap  xkviii.  And  it  ii  fe- 
iiy  for  perfons  to  appear  umed  and  difguifcd  ia  a  fiafcH 
br  park,  and  hunt  or  kill  the  deer,  by  6  Geo.  1.  cap.  xxii. 

DE  KAC'l  O,  fomcthing  aftujlly  tii  fait,  c^r  cjtifling, 
in  contraJiftii.irhor.  ta  dc  jure,  where  a  thing  is  only  (« 
ill  juflir" ,  but  not  in  fidt:  as  a  king^dc  fafto  is  a  ptdon 


tbfrcof.  V' 
DEFAMATION',  the  fpeakinj  fl«i4e«>«»wd»  of 

.another;  for  v^Mc'i  thg  fl.-.ijdtfcr  li  puniOwble,  accord- 
ing to  the  naiuic  liis  offence,  either  by  aaion  upaii 
the  cafe  at  common  Uw,  or  by  lUwtc,;  or:  in  the  ccclc- 
llaftical  court.  No  diuiwj^e&  Wg>veq  i«i:(J3f;  ecckllaAical 
oMtfi^biikAepunflwieiitof  tiw  paiqrwJIy.way  of  pi> 


-JD£FAULTt  ii»  kw,  is  generaUy  tnken'  for  non-ap- 
jpeeraiice  in  court,  at  a  day  tUjigmi  byt  importt  any 
omiflion  of  that  which  we  ou^t  ta  d|H  fat.  yrhkh  judg. 

incnt  n  av  be  ;;Ken  airaintl  the  def|Ul)tar. ■■llu..rtfce  ufual 
lci»fc,  if'  iJic  Vl'initin.  Ill  a  fuit  make :d«fMt 'ill  appear- 
ance on  a  triu),  he  will  be  non-fuited  an^l  where  a  de-, 
.fcodani  makes  dtfaulc,  judgment ihal(  \»  Miagiunft  hi« 
by  default.  Jurors  making  defaulk.iA  tlttiTsafipeteiacc 
ire  to lofe  and  forfeit  ilTucs.  • 

DEFECTIVE,  in  general,  an  «||{MU«tiM  given  trt 
things  which  waut  fonw  of  tb^  pr|v««tic«  .fbM  aaturally 
they  ought  CO  have.  Tbuf» 

DErtcTivE  No(;ns  afc  thofe  whicb ,innt «im  of  ibc 
numbers,  or  one  or  mere  cafes.  See  the  article 
Nou.v. 

'  DrFECTivr.  Third,  among  muiicians  ;t.«  i.imc  with 
dipiinifiied  tl,  rJ     See  the  article  DiMiNiiii.:!'. 

DEFEiSANCE,  or  Defeasance,  in  our  law,  a 
condition  relating  to  fomc  certain  deed,  which  being  fXf- 
fonsedf.thedecd  it  defeated  and  rendered  void,  as  if  it 
liad  never  been  m^c 

DEFENCE,  in  fortification,  all  forts  of  work  that  co- 
ver and  defend  the  oppofitc  ports ;  as  Hanks,  calements, 
pars ;)':-■! 5,  ar.J  (a'-.llLlna\ ». 

It  is  almoA  in3i>titLblf  tki  fix  I'.ic  mir.er  to  ;Iie  l.ii.c  of  a 
Wfiiuii,  till  ihc  defences  (-f  il  c  oppofitc  one  it*  ruinci!, 
that  is,  tiii  the  parapet  of  in  flank  Is  beaten  down,  and 
the  cannon,  ill  all  pans  that  can  fixe  upbo  that  face  which 
it  awclccd,  are  diunMtiucd. 

Uae  ifDvtzviiitt  a  fuppofrd  liiw  drawn  from  the  an- 
gle of  the  curtain,  or  from  any  oibcr  part  in  the  curtain, 
to  the  flanked  angle  of  the  oppoTtte  baftioa.   See  the  ar- 

tjclci  CCH  TAIN  anj  B.'l.TlON. 

A  lint  ot  dttViicc  reprLlcnts  the  flight  of  a  muflcet-ball 
from  the  place  where  the  miiOieKcri  ii.;iid,  to  Icour  the 
face  of  the  baftion,  and  ought  never  lo  exceed  tlk«  icach 
of  a  mulket.  It  is  either  hchant  or  razani ;  the  (itil  is 
when  it  ta  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  curtain  to  the 
Ibnfced  angle  :  the  lall,  when  ic  is  drawn  ffov  a  point  in 
the  citrt^,  rafting  the  face  of  the  baftion. 

DSFttKCt,  io  law,  ii^nliies  a  plea,  or  what  the  de- 
fendant  ought  1  i  itiaki:  .itter  the  plaintiiPs  count,  or  de- 
claration, vi/..  t.'.at  Jic  defends  ail  the  wrong,  force,  and 
damages  »  here  and  when  he  ought,  Sec. 

DfcfEKCEs,  in  heraldry,  are  the  weapons  of  any  bcafl, 
li  the  horjM  of  a  ftag,  the  tnfki  «f  a  wild  bear, 


DEFENDANT,  in  law,  the  pcrtbn  fued  in  aa  a&iM 
perfonal  i  as  lenani  i»  be  who  la  fucd  in  an  action  teiiL 

ace  Actios. 

DEFENDERyjAf  F«At  a  peculiar  ritle,  bdongin. 
to  the  king  of  Crieat  Bnuin,  as  Catholic  does  iw  uui 
king  of  Sp^in,  Cr.riftian  to  the  king  of  France,  iScc. 

'1  nis  lltk'  vvjb  t'rl^  ^ivei:  by  pupe  Lto  [o  Itia^ 
Henry  Vlli.  for  wutiii^  a-uiift  LuiJicr. 

DEFENSl  FIVE,  m  lurgcry,  fiv^iiifics  a  bondage, 
pi  alter,  &c.  to  del  end  any  part  fruai  cMcrnai  iujm- 
ries. 

DEFERENT,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  tooertaia 
vclTcls  in  the  body,  that  ferv«  tor  the  ciuiveyMKe  or  h<i- 
mou»  ffom  one  patt  to  aoacber.  btc  LtFcaniTJA 
Va«a. 

!>RrFRF.NT,  in  the  Ptolemaic  attroiiomy,  a  circle  jn- 
fenttd  to  account  ft»r  the  eccentricity,  pcj.^te,  ajiu  j-u- 
gee  of  ilie  plaiR-ts. 

.DEFLKENilA  Vasa,  two  white,  folid,  Q-UXed 
tubif,  one  lying  on  the  riglic  iide,  ibe  other  oo  the  Je^ 
from  tiie  epididymis,  of  wntch  they  are  coaitnliatioMai 
each  of  them  rurts  up  io  the  cellular  vagiiu  ot  the  fpcr- 
matic  vcflclSf  as.bigb  at  the  openings  m  the  abdominal 
mufcles }  tne  blood  vcflels  lying  forwatd,  aiid  :tie  vus  Oc- 
fcrens  behind  :h-  i 

Their  uU  u  iuw.iu^  tUc  femen  from  the  cpididymes  to 
Uic  vclcuIa  Icmiualeii  and*  in  the  ooitut,  lO difcliai^c 
it  into  (he  urethra. 

DEFiCiEN'l',  in  general,  fign£ea  much  the  £tms 

wiib^uelLytive.   dec  UtftKtvtt. 

DtFic'ENT  HYi*ExaoLA,  one  with  only  one  afymp- 
tot^,  aad  two  hyperbolical  iegf  running  out  inf.niteiy 
luwaids  the  i.fytnptote,  but  contrary  w^y^..  See  tiie  ar- 
ticle Hyj'tP.j:ul.A. 

DiiiiciENi  iNTiAVAL,  IO  mu6c,  ooc  Ififs  by  a 
cumiua  than  ic  pugbt  CO  be.  Sec  CotusA  and  i&v 

•r£R\  AL. 

D£riciE»;T  Ni.-M3£Rs,  thofe  uhofe  partt  «r  muld- 
plf.-,  k.daed  together,  laU  ibort  0  itte  isiCeger,  wftCicflc 
ir.uy  arc  (hc.p^iTia  |  ivfOk  ia  8,  ita  parts,  i,  4,  oiabing 
only  7.  Sec  the  article  Number. 

■  DEFILE,  i:i  ibittfica-.ion.  a  ilrai^tht  narrow  pafij-c, 
thiough  uMJi  a  v\in.[,.:iy  of  horJi.  ur  foot  can  pjli  uiuy 
k;  h!c,  by  ojii;^ii>g  a  inUiW  iiunt  ;  to  that  the  cuutty  uj.<v 
take  an  oppor;uiiiiy  lo  Hop  th.cir  match,  and  to  cnarjje 
thcin  with  fo  mucn  ti<c  mote  advaiiia§^,  io  ic;gard  tbac 
I  bote  in  the  fioa:  a;id  rear  cannoc  recipcoeally  ^oaao  ta 
the  rcticf  of  ooe  another. 

T*  D£ru,i,  is  to  reduce  an  araiy  to  a  fatall  6001^  ia 
order  to  march  t|iroHgh  *  defile. 

t  eugtHtnt.    See  Enfilade. 

D]'.I  INl  I  j,,  III  ^laaiQiai,  is  aj  :,]icu  Co  an  article 
t'i^'.t  iiai  J  j<ri.Lil>:  liirlumMUtc  ilgllihL^iioii  ;  lucil  as  the 
..r.iclt  :i.f  ill  Ln-i  ill,  U  and  la  in  French,  &c.  which  fat 
and  ..ictrtain  the  iivun  ihey  belong  k>  fomc  particular,  as 
ibtiUg,  U  r<y ;  whcieat  m  tbe  quality  afking^  dt  nj,  the 
articlo  i/'and  M  mark  nothing  piOCiit,  and  aire  thetelatt 
inde£niic. 

DLFiNlTION,  the  ihcwing  ihs  meaning  oif  one 
word  by  fiveral  other  not  lynonymous  tcrnii. 

I  ;k-  nn.,i'.;n«oi  Mii;d^  Ijciiil;  di.!  ^■  ;h.  u^-i  ;h..-v  arc 
ci.tJt  iw  If  , I  t;  I.. I,  by  Jiiri  it.„t  ufib  tiicir,  t!.j  nuaiungot' 
any  term  1:,  tnei:  Iheivcd,  or  the  word  is  diliiicd,  ivheO, 
by  other  w^rds,  the  idea  it  is  made  the  iign  of,  and  is  an* 
nexed  to  it  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeakcr,  is,  as  it  were,  re- 
prefcnicd  and  fct  before  the  view  of  another  i  and  thu«  it» 
iignihcation  It  afccrtaiaed.  Tli{»  a  die  only  end  and  ufc 
oi  dciiniuon^,  and  therefore  ihaonly  meafwte  «f  what  is, 
or  is  not,  a  good  definition. 

'I  liL  .i.imti  ihcii  <u'  f.nipJc  iJe^s  are  ii]c.ip,.iHc  of  brin^ 
lieiiitfd,  bicaiiic  ihc  itvvial  tetmiioi  adciuiition  ti«nifyiiig 
fevcral  ideas,  they  can  altogether  by  nt»  means  reprefeot 
an  idea  which  has  no  compofition  at  all ;  and  therefore  a 
dc&Htion,  which  is  properly  but  (hewing  the  meaning  of 
any  one  word  by  fcveral  others,  not  Itgnifying  the  Uiae 
each,  can  in  the  names  of  fitnple  ideas  have  no  place. 

Dehnitions,  which  ibcn  take  place  in  compound  ideas 
only,  are  of  two fiNtt :  lbe<lefintiionof  then.ime,  whicfc 
is  the  cxplai).itio.n  of  what  any  word  inc.  i.s  ,  wnJ  tiietic- 
hniiion  of  the  thi|)^,  which  explains  in  what  the  natu<c «.! 
that  thing  <0nJiil». 

3  b 
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In  order  to  form  a  definiiion  cf  any  thing,  we  mud 
finploy  thcfe  three  s&s  of  the  mind,  fiift  compare  the 
[hii  '  to  be  defined  wiih  other  ihing;;  tluit  arc  moft  like 
to  lucif,  and  fee  wherein  its  efTcnce  and  nature  at^rrcs 
*iih  them;  and  that  is  called  the  general  nature  or  nr- 
»u«  in  a  definition  :  fo,  if  you  would  define  what  wine 
it,  firft  compare  it  with  other  things  like  trietf,  »  cyder, 
perry, &c.  and  you  wi!l  find  th^t  it  :iL>rL-es  efTc-iuidlli,'  with 
them  in  this,  that  it  is  a  loit  oi  juice.  Secundiy,  conliJcr 
tliemoft  remarkable  und  primary  attribute,  property,  or 
idea,  wherein  the  thing  diifiers  from  thofe  other  things 
diat  are  moft  liiee  it,  and  that  is  its  eflential  or  fpecinc 
difr^icncc  :  fothnt  w  in  ■  I'lFcrs  from  cyder  and  perry,  and 
all  other  ill  ices,  in  its  bring  prcflcJ  from  a  grape.  This 
m^y  be  called  its  ipecial  nature,  wliieh  dminguilhet  it 
from  other  juices. 

Tliirdl^,  join  the  general  and  fpecial  nature  together, 
orthe  genua  and  the  diflFcrencc,  and  thcfe  make  up  a  de- 
finition }  fo  \ht  juice  of  a  grape,  or  juice  prelled  from 
gripes,  is  the  o'cfinitiiui  of  winiv  Here  it  mufl  be 
obferved,  that  in  (peaking  of  the  genus  and  difference,  as 
compofing  a  definition,  it  muft  always  be  asdeffiood, 
tiMt  the  neareft  genu*  and  fpecific  di^erence  are  re- 
quired. 

The  nfxt  general  nature,  or  the  ncarefl  genus,  muft 
be  ufed  in  a  definition,  becaufd  it  ineluiles  all  the  rcll  :  as 
if  WC  Wfrr  to  define  wine,  wt-  muH  fay,  wine  is  a  juice, 
which  IS  the  neareft  genus }  and  not  fay,  wine  is  a  liquid, 
which  is  a  remote  ;;eneral  nature;  or,  wine  is  a  fub- 
Hance,  which  is  yet  more  remote,  for  juice  includes  both 
liquid  and  fubftanec.  Befidcs,  neither  of  thefe  two  remote 
general  natures  wou'd  make  .inv  diltindiion  b:  twixt  wine 
and  a  (houfand  other  lubliances,  or  other  liquids  :  a  remote 
genus  leaves  the  thing  too  much  nndiftinguifhcd.  The 
^cific  difference  ia  that  primary;  attribute  which  diftin- 
guiihes  <«eh  ipeclcs  from  one  another,  while  they  Hand 
ranked  under  the  fame  general  nature  or  genus  ;  fo  that 
the  fpeciiic  difference  of  wine  is  its  prellurc  from  the 
grape,  ai  Cyder  is  pieffed  from  app)es»  and  peny  firom 
pears. 

in  definitions  we  maft  atfo  ule  the  primary  attribute 
that  diftinguifhes  the  fpcctes,  or  fpecial  nature  i  and  not 
attempt  to  define  wine  by  its  particular  taftcs,  or  effcdls, 
or  rather  pro;i<Ttie!,,  which  a  e  but  feconJaiv,  or  confc- 
queotial,  when  its  prelTure  from  the  grape  is  the  moft 
obvious  and  primary  diftindion  of  it  from  all  (Mbcr  juices. 
In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  it  is  not  fo  ea&ly  known,  which 
is  the  primary  idea  that  diftingutfhes  one  thing  from  an- 
other; fo  fome  wouM  as  fonn  define  winter  bv  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  feafon,  as  by  the  Ihortnets  of  the  days,  though 
the  (hortncfs  of  the  days  is  doubtlcfs  the  moft  juft,  pri- 
mary, and  phiiofophi'cal  diifierencc  ;  fmce  winter-days 
are  always  the  iborteft,  but  not  always  the  coMeft :  be- 
fides,  the  (hortnef-  is  one  caiifc  of  the  coldne6|  but  the 
coldnefs  h  no  caule  ot  their  fhortnefs. 

The  fpecial  rules  for  a  gnod  definition  are  thcfe  :  i. 
A  tiefinition  muft  be  unsvcrfal,  or  adequate,  that  is,  it 
muft  ac  rcc  to  all  the  particular  fpecics  or  individuals  that 
are  included  under  the  fame  idea  2.  It  muft  be  proper, 
and  peculiar  to  the  thing  defined,  and  agree  to  that  alone. 
The.'e  two  rules,  being  obferved,  will  always  render  a 
dehnition  reciprocal  with  the  thing  defined,  that  is,  the 
definition  may  be  ufeil  in  the  place  of  the  thing  defined  ; 
or  they  maj  be  mutually  affirmed  concerning  each  other. 
^.  A  definition  Aouldtbeelear  and  plain  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  a  jenera!  rule  concerning  th  ■  ilcfinition  both  of  names 
and  tturi  's,  that  r.o  word  (liould  be  uled  in  either  ot 
thf-m,  which  has  any  difficultv  in  it,  unlelj.  it  has  been 
beiorc  define  d.  4.  A  definition  Ibould  be  (hort,  fo  that 
it  maft  have  no  tautology  in  it,  nor  any  words  fupcrflu- 
ous.  5.  Neither  the  thing  defined,  nor  a  mere  fyno- 
nymous  hame  fhould  make  any  part  of  the  definition. 

Though  the  defining  by  the  genus  and  diflrrcnce  be 
the  fliontft  way,  yet  tt  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the 
bcfti  certainly  it  IS  not  the  only,  and  fo  not  abfolutcly 
neceffary.  Tbut,  mn  may  be  defined  to  hs  a^^ut  tn- 
■  te»deil  jubj'imtt^  hmnrg  life,  jtnft,  fj^miutt  awfciw,  mi  the 
facultf  cfr.af  ninT :  and  certainly  the  meaning  of  the  wofd 
raaa  would  be  as  well  undcrftocid  as  when  it  is  defined  a 
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DkriNiTtOM,  in  rhetoric,  is  defined  ly  Cicero^  i 
Ihort  comprehcnfivc  explanation  of  a  thing. 

The  definiticis  of  the  orator,  it  muft  be  obferved,  differ 
much  from  thofc  of  the  logician  and  philofopher:  the 
OMtors  take  a  large  oompafs,  and  define  things  more  or> 
namcntally:  thus  man  it  a  curious  work  of  anAlmigb^ 
Creator,  framed  after  his  own  image,  endued  with  rea» 
Ton,  and  horn  with  immortality;  but  this  rhe-cical  de- 
linition,  iii  Ibiiitnefs,  comes  nearer  to  the  nature  of  a 
deferipcion,  than  anv  accviratc  definition, 

DKFLAGRATtoN,  in  chcmiftry,  the  kindling  or 
fett  ng  fire  to  a  fait,  mineral,  iic  either  alone  or 
mixed  for  that  purpole,  with  a  fiilphitrcotia  one,  in  order 

to  purify  it. 

DEFLECTION  cfthc  Rays  ef  Light,  zprupcrtv  which 
Dr.  Hook  obferved  m  1675,  and  read  an  account  of  be- 
fore the  Royal  .Society,  .March  18,  the  fame  year.  He 
fays  he  found  it  difieient  both  from  iefie£Uon  and  refrac- 
tion, and  that  it  was  made  towards  the  furfaee  of  the 
opaque  body-.  p<  rpetidicularly. 

This  ia  the  lame  property  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls 
inflexion.   See  the  article  Inflection. 

DEFLUXION,  in  medicine,  the  falling  of  humour* 
from  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior  pait  of  the  body.  See  the 
articles  Cat.\rrh  and  PHTHrsis. 

D;  I- Lt  xioN-  sr  the  Eyes.    Sec  the  article  EvB. 

DliFORCKMEN  r,  m  law,  the  ■  aiting  any  one  out 
of  his  land,  or  with-holding  of  lands  and  tenements  by 
force  I'rom  the  right  owner. 

DEFORMITY,  the  want  of  that  uniConnity  oeoeflary 
to  conftitutc  the  beauty  of  an  objcdi. 

DF.FO.SSION,  Hi'RYiNc  Alive, a punifliment  which 
the  Romans  inflicted  on  iuch  of  their  ve(b!s  as  were 
guilty  of  incontinency. 

D£FT£RDAR,  or  Dkitamiar,  in  the  Tuikifli 
and  Pferfian  polity,  att  oficerof  fiaie,  anfwering  to  oiu 
lord-trcafurer,  who  apppidta  deputies  in  every  province* 

Sec  TREAiUKisK. 

DEGLU  TITION,  in  medicine,  the  aft  of  fwallow- 
ing  the  food,  performed  by  means  of  the  tongue  driving 
the  aliment  into  the  ccfophagus,  which,  by  the  eon- 
traAion  of  the  f|riuader,  piotEiides  the  contents  down* 
wards. 

DEGRADATION,  the  ail  of  depriving  a  perfon  for 
ever  of  a  dignity  or  degree  of  honour,  ancl  taking  away 
the  title,  hlif^  and  privileges  of  it. 

Deoradatiom,  in  paintiiig,  expceiles  the  lefl'ening 
the  appearance  of  dtftant  objeos  in  a  landlcape,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  appear  to  an  e\e  placctl  at 
that  dillance  from  them.  Sec  the  articles  PerspiiCTIVk 
and  Landsc  Ai»E. 

Di>;GRAD£0  CROSS,  in  heraldrv,  a  cnis  divided 
into  fteps  at  each  end,  diminiihing  as  they  afcend  towards 

the  center,  called  by  the  French  pcrronnee. 

DECjRLE,  in  geomcuy,  a  divifton  of  a  circle,  in- 
cluding a  three  hnndnd  and  fixtieth  part  of  its  circiun- 

lercnce. 

Every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  parts,  called  degrees,  and  each  degree  di- 
vided into  fixty  other  pans,  called  minutes ;  each  of  thefe 
minutes  being  again  divided  into  lixtv  ftconJs,  each  fe- 
cond  into  thirds,  and  eaeh  third  into  fourths,  and  fu  on. 
See  the  articles  Minute,  Second,  Ice. 

Degrec  if  LmgitatU.  See  Lonoitvdb. 

DcoRBB  •/ Latitudt,   See  the  article  Latiti7DX. 

A  Jeuree  of  the  meridian  on  the  furface  of  the  globe  is 
variouflv  determined  by  variaus  obitfvcfs.  Mr.  PicarC 
nieafured  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  49'  2l',  and  found 
it  equal  to  57060  French  toifcs.  But  the  French  ma- 
thematicians, who  have  lately  examined  Mr.  Picart's  ope« 
rations,  aflurc  us,  that  the  degree  in  that  latitude  i>  57183 
toifes.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  Norwood,  mcafurtd  the 
d.Kancf  hitwern  London  and  'i  ork,  and  found  it90575X 
Englifl)  icct,  and  findinjj;  tlic  difti:rcncc  of  latitudes  2' 
28',  determined  the  quantity  of  one  degree  to  be  367196 
Engbfli  Icct,  or  b9£oglifli  miles,  aSti  yards.  Mr.  Mau- 
pertuis  meafurcd  a  degree  in  Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of 
tt"  20',  .'.nd  found  it  574-:8  toifes.  A  degree  \v„i  liko- 
wilc  mealured  at  the  equator  by  other  i-rcnch  matnema- 

ticiansf  and  feuml  10 contain  st/dy^S  toifcs.  Whence 
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it  appciif,  Ait  the  euth  is  not »  fphcre,  bnt  in  oblate 
fpheiOHl.   See  the  articlei  Eakth,  SrHMOiD,  &c. 

DfiOtCK,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  denotes  an  in- 
terval in  kinfliip,  by  which  proximity  and  reoiotenefs  of 

bloO(?  ifL-  conip'.itcd. 

DKCRKt,  ill  chcmiftrj',  denotes  the  ftate  or  intcnfirnefi 
of  fire.     Sec  KiRE. 

Decrees,  in  mufic,  are  the  little  intervals  whereof 
the  concords*  or  harmonical  intcrvaU,  are  compofcd. 

DEOftlE,  in  vniveriitictt  ilenote*  a  qoiditjr  conferred 
on  the  Undent*  or  menAtn  thcnaf  ■•  a  teftimony  of 
their  proficiency  in  the  arts  or  fc*cnce»>  and  intttling 
them  to  certain  privflcgcs. 

The  di  jror.j  arc  much  the  fame  in  all  univcrlities,  but 
the  liws  thercijf,  and  the  previous  difciplinc  or  exercife 
difier.  Th  ■  degrees  arc  batchclor,  maitcr,  and  doctor  ; 
inftcad  nf  which  laii,  in  fomc  foreign  untverfities,  they 
have  licentiate. 

In  each  faculty  there  are  two  dureei,  batchelor  and 
dofior,  which  were  anciently  called  Mtcbclor  and  maficr. 
Itt  the  am  Jikewile  thane  are  two  degreet  which  ftiil 
Ittain  the  ancient  denooiination,  viz.  batchelor  and 
reafte  r. 

DEHORS,  in  the  military  an,ali  forts  of  out-worlu 
placed  at  Ionic  diftance  from  the  wall*  of  a  foititicatinn, 
the  better  to  fccure  the  main  places,  and  to  protract  the 
fiege,  &c.    See  Crown-Wokk  and  HoRN-WoaK. 

DlilFlCA TION,  in  antiquitf.  the  fane  with  apo- 
throCs.    bei  Apothiosis. 

0£INCUN£RS,  or  DiiMCLiif  iito  Diiaa,  aie  fuch 
as  both  decline  and  todine^  or  tecline  at  the  fame  time. 
See  the  article  Dial. 

DEISM,  the  fyftem  of  religion  iitj-nowlcdgtd  by  the 
dcifts.    See  the  next  jr< ir  ir 

DEISI'S,  in  the  modern  fente  of  the  word,  are  thofe 
peribns  in  Cbriftian  countries,  who  acknowledging  all 
the  obligations  and  duties  of  natural  religion,  difbelieve 
the  Chriftian  fcheme,  or  revealed  religion.  They  are  fo 
called  from  their  belief  in  God  alone,  in  opporition  to 
Chriftiant.  The  learned  Dr.  ChirVe,  taking  the  denomi- 
nation in  the  mofl  extenfivc  fi  n  fi  tion,  diflinguilhes 
deifts  into  four  forts,  i.  Sucii  <»i  ^  fL-tcnd  to  believe  the 
exiftcnre  ot  an  eternal,  inlinlfc,  indepcmlcnt,  intrlliccnt 
Being,  and  who  teach  that  this  Supreme  Being  made  the 
world,  though  ibey  fancy  be  docs  not  at  all  concern  bim- 
felf  in  the  management  of  it.  2.  Thofe  who  believe  not 
only  the  Being,  out  alfo  the  providence  of  God  with  re- 
fiiea  to  die  natural  world»  but  who  not  allowimt  aiqr  dif- 
KTcnce  between  moral  good  and  evil,  den7  thatGod  takes 
any  notice  flf  the  morally  food  or  evil  anions  of  men  ; 
thefe  thins>s  depending,  as  ihcy  imagine,  on  the  arbitrarj' 
conflitutioiis  of  human  laws.  3  Thofe  who  having 
right  apprchenfion',  concerning  the  natural  attributes  of ' 
God,  and  his  all-governing  providence,  and  foflie  n  j 
tion  of  his  ntoral  perfections  alfo;  yet  being  prejudiced 
againft  the  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul, 
believe  that  men  perifh  entirely  at  death,,  and  that  one 
generation  lhall  perpetually  fiscceed  anotluir,  without  any 
future  reftoration  or  renovation  of  things.  4.  Such  as 
believe  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  together  with 
his  providence  in  the  government  of  the  world,  as  alfo 
the  obligations  of  natHr.i!  religion  ;  but  fo  far  only,  as 
thefe  things  are  difcovcr.iblc  by  the  light  of  nature  alone, 
without  believing  any  divine  revelation.  Thefe  laft  are 
the  only  true  dcilts  ;  but  as  the  principles  of  thefe  men 
would  naturally  lead  them  to  emfance  tbeChriilian  leve- 
lation,  the  leaiiied  anibor  cenctodea  there  it  now  nocon- 
lilltnt  fchnne  of  dctfm  in  the  world. 

DEll'Y,  a  term  frequently  ulcd  in  a  fynonymous 
fcnfe  with  God.    See  Ood. 

DELECjATES,  cummiffioner*  appointed  by  the  king 
under  the  rrreat  ieal  to  hear  aid  dettHBiaC  tppcele  from 
the  eccieiiallical  court. 

DELETERIOUS,  an  appellation  civen  to  things  of 
a  dcftniAive  or  poifonous  nxtare.  SeeToiiOH. 

DELF  deiwtcs  a  quarry  or  minc»  where  either  ftone 
or  cdal  is  dug ;  but  is  more  pardcnlarJy  ulcd  for  the 
veins  of  coal  lying  uader  ground,  biftR  it  is  dag  up.  A 
delf,  or  delve  of  coal^  aw  denoiet  a  oerttin  quantity 
when  dug. 
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DiLP,  in  hetaUryt  it  by  fomc  fuppofi!d  to  reprefent  a 
fc^uaie  Coi  or  turf,  and  to  be  fo  called  from  delving,  or 
dttgiAe. 

DELTA,  In  antiquity,  fcafts  celebrated  by  the  Athe^ 
nians  in  honour  of  Apollo,  furnamed  DcJius. 

Delia  was  alio  s.  quinqucnni.il  fcllival  in  the  iUmi 
of  Delos,  infticutcd  by  Thekus,  at  his  return  from  Crete, 
in  honour  of  Venus,  whole  ftstue,  given  him  by  Ariadncj 
he  creeled  on  that  place. 

DLLIAC,  or  D£LiACALP«{>*LtH,tprab1emtinidl 
celebrated  in  the  wrttingt  of  die  andcnttt  conceiiii^# 
the  duplieatioa  of  the  cabe.  See  tfaeartideeDurucAf 
TiOH  and  Ctrat. 

DELINEATION,  or  Delineating,  thtfiww  with 
defignine.    Sec  the  article  Dfsi';*; iKG. 

DELlN(jj-^liNT,  a  guiliv  i  'rh!/i,  or  one  who  has 
committed  lorne  lauit,  or  oiience,  for  which  he  is  pu- 
nifliaUle. 

DKLIQUIUM,  in  cbemiftry,  iignifies  the  folution  of 
any  bodj^,  when  cxpoled  to  a  raoTand  damp  place,  by 
the  huniAhy  it  aniaAa  from  the  air.  The  adt  of  urtar 
diSolved  ?rt  the  above  manner  is  called  oil  of  tartar  per 

deliquiuin 

Dhl.IRiLM,  in  phyTic,  an  incap.nity  in  the  organs 
of  fcnUtion  to  perform  ihcir  tun.ri^rin!  in  a  proper  iiuti- 
ner,  lo  that  the  mind  does  not  rcflcci  upon  or  judge  of 
external  objeds  at  ufual. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  Jtiir$p  to  ta«c^ 
or  talk  idly. 

Thia  mqnentiy  hippena  in  l«*en«  from  too  impetu- 
out  a  motioN  of  die  blood,  which  to  ht  alters  the  fe. 
crction  of  the  brain,  u  to  dibrder  the  whole  nerroM 

fyftem. 

DL  T.IVERY,  in  medicine,  the  bringing  forth  a  po^ 
tcct  fcctus  or  child  from  its  mother's  womb. 

Delivery  may  happen  at  the  fcventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  month,  but  not  later,  though  ibme 
phyficians  maintain,  that  a  delivery  may  be  legiumateat 
tne  fourteenth.  HuoMnity  pranpta  na  to  gut  what  at 
ftftance  we  can,  befidet  tht  manual  operation,  to  the  fat 
in  hard  labour i  for  although  provident  Nature  has 
taken  Uich  good  care  for  the  propagatinn  of  the  humaa 
fpccies,  ihat  the  labour  paint  arc  feldom  attended  with 
much  danger ;  yet  ic  fometimes  happens,  that  the  biith 
is  very  difficult  and  tedious.  And  this  difficulty  proccedp 
from  many  diiierent  canka,  with  which  thofe  who  we 
truly  (kilfui  in  the  obAttrical  art  are  not  unacqitaiBle^ 
and  therefofo  they  mnife  aecoidiaglir.  Ant  chete  la 
one  cafe,  ia  which  they  are  olten  at  aioA  what  to  dot 
and  that  is,  when  the  Ivin^-in  woman  is  long  fcized 
with  fslfe  pains,  refembling  thofe  of  the  cholic.  When 
till)  h  i^pcns,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  grain  or  two  of  opi- 
wiiereby  thofe  pains,  which  rather  luoder  than  pro- 
note  the  deliver)',  arc  appealed  ;  and  then  Nature,  thus 
relieved,  does  her  work  effeaually.  It  is  likewiie  of 
Ibme  moment  in  this  cafe  to  kaow,  that  the  opiate  re- 
laxes and  open  the  atcfiae  paria,  M  it  doea  all  otfaen 
that 

DELPHINIUM,  lark's  fpur,  in  bonny,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  five  unequal  pe- 
tals, difpofed  circularly  i  of  thefe  the  upper  one  is  ante* 
riorly  more  obtufc  than  the  others,  and  is  cmarginatcd, 
and  extended  behind  into  a  tubulated  horn,  which  is 
Oraight,  looK,  and  obcafe{  the  others  are  of  an  ovato- 
lanceolated  figure,  pataat  aad  oe«ty  CfHilt  the  fruit 
oooiiftt  of  one  or  ibice  opAdet,  of  an  ovato-fabulated 
6g«rr,  ftni^tt,  compofed  of  a  finglo  ndve,  opening  in- 
wards, and  the  feeds  arc  angular  and  numerous. 

DELPHINUS,  in  aihonomy,  a  oonftellation  of  the 
n  :  rthem  hemifphcre,  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy's  and  Ty- 
cfio's  catalogue  are  ten,  and  in  Mr.  Flamftcad's  cif^htccn. 

DELTOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  thiclc  triangulaf  mmclc 
:  of  the  arm,  being  00c  of  the  three  elevators.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Elevatok. 

I'his  mofele  ariAa  from  the  davide,  and  the  aereauea 
and  fpine  of  the  fcapuh  1  aad  tenniMtta  wttmrBagBn 
breadth  hdaw  the  aock  of  the  hamerat.  Soedwaitiefe 
HOMiRtra. 

DELUGE,  an  inundation  or  overfloirinf  eflhtCMdit 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  water. 
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We  have  feveral  deluges  rccDrde<l  In  hiftor,  ,  diat 
of  Ogyget,  which  ovcrllowed  almoft  ail  Atti  :i  ,  .md  that 
•f  Dcucalian»  which  dro\Vhed  ail  Theilaly  in  Greece  > 
lilt  die  tnofticrrilile  wis  that  which  is  called  the  univer- 
fal  dcluee,  or  Noah's  Bood,  which  overflowed  and  de- 
firoyed  the  whole  earth,  and  out  of  which  only  Noah  and 
thore  with  him  in  the  ark  efcaped. 

The  account  which  Mofes  gives  of  the  deluge  is  ihort 
lli4  plain.  He  fa^.  Gen.  vu.  ii,  t2.  "  That  all  the 
founuins  of  the  greu  deep  vrtte  broken  Up;  and  the 
windows,  or  flood-gates,  uf  Heaven  were  opened :  and 
the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights." 
Thefe  were  the  two  great  fourccs  of  the  deluge.  The 
fubterraneooi  waten  of  the  deep  or  abyfs;  wherein  was 
iodgied  a  great  part  of  the  waieri  whicn  before  the  crea- 
tion covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  let  out  through 
chafms  upon  the  earth's  furfatc  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
immenfe  quantities  of  raiti  poured  do*n  Irom  the  firma- 
ment or  clouds,  where  it  had  been  a  long  time  gathering 
tiogetber*  and  continued  forty  days  and  torty  nights  With- 
out irttermiffion,  and  more  or  lefs  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days,  as  Mofcg  intimates.  This  forty  days  rain 
falune,  as  ;s  reprcf- i>ted  in  Scripture,  in  fpouts  or  catarads, 
would  naturally  railc  to  a  gttat  height  the  fubtcrrancous 
waters  which  it  met  breakuig  out  of  the  abyfs  upon  the 
earth.  This  is  well  known  to  thole  who  have  feen  fuch 
fallc  of  waten  in  columns  called  fpouta*  in  the  £aft  and 
Weft  tndiec,  wh«n  it  ta  obferved  dsat  the  waters  of  the 
fea,  the  outward  compp-ffion  of  the  air  being  taken  from 
them,  riTc  tu  meet  ihcui,  agreeably  to  the  laws  oi  ua- 
'  ture. 

To  thefe  were  added  the  floods  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
tvlridi  in  the  beginning  of  Jane,  or  about  the  fummer 

folftice,  being  raifk.d  to  a  great  height  by  the  melted  fnow 
■which  ran  from  th"  mountains  of  Armenia,  ufcd  to  over- 
flow ail  thclow  lands  of  Mclp')tamta,  Babylonia,  Chal- 
daea,  and  Suliana,  where  the  hrft  race  of  manlcind  chiefly 
dwdc 

After  one  hundred  and  fifty  daja  the  watets  began  to 
decreafe,  which  was  occafioncd  by  the  ceafing  of  the 
rain  i  and  principally  by  an  extraordinary  or  miraculous 
wind,  like  that  which  moved  upon  the  waters  at  the  be- 
j^nning  of  the  cTL  itr  n.  This  wind  of  God  pafled 
over  the  earth,"  as  Mofea  relates  in  chap.  viii.  ver.  I  i 
and  by  its  powerful  energy,  as  at  the  creation,  carried  off* 
part  of  the  flood  of  water?  irrn  the  firmament  or  atmo- 
/phere,  whence  it  came,  and  drove  the  other  part  into  the 
abyfs  again,  from  which  it  had  broke  out,  and  whither  it 
would  naturally  ran  back  after  the  ceafing  of  the  rain 
and  the  fun  wooM  alfe  exhale  great  quantitiei  of  it  in 
vapours  :  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  months  the  rr,rth 
was  every  where  dried,  and  brought  forth  grafs  .irJ  iru  ts 
«s  before. 

One  may  with  fome  probability  fuppofc,  that  in  the 
decreafe  of  the  watm  of  die  deluge,  ftihes  of  feveral  kinds 
would  be  left  upon  inoiiiitains»  where  their  bones  and 
Ihella  are  flill  found  i  and  that  others  would  fink  with 

the  waters  below  the  broken  furface  of  the  earth  to  fe- 
veral depths,  where  their  bones  and  fliells  alfo  are  found. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  deluge  could  diflblve  the 
earth  intoa  fluid  ftate  to  any  depth ;  and  that  bones  and 
flwltt  of  fiflies  and  other  antnnb  Ihoold  theieby  beeeoie 
foft,  and  being  mixrd  with  the  fubnanre  cf  ffnnc  reduc- 
ed to  a  fluid  matter,  ihould  by  degrees  harden  and  petrify, 
as  we  fee  them  at  this  day.  A  deluge  has  no  natural 
tendency  to  produce  thefe  ene£ts ;  nor  are  any  fuch  ef- 
iefls  inthnatcd  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  miraculous 
power  of  God,  which  brought  the  deluge  upon  the  earth  : 
lb  that  the  above-mentioned  phznomcna  may  be  better 
accounted  for  from  the  chaos  which  preceded  the  crea- 
tion or  formation  of  the  earth.  I'his  chaos  was  an  un- 
formed fluid  mafs,  covered  with  water  to  a  confidcrable 
depth  at  leaft :  and  when  the  water  wa*  fepanucd  by  the 
laiung  of  the  eardi  adwve  it,  bones  and  fliena  of  fiftet  and 
other  animals  which  were  difiblved  and  mixed  with  the 
chaotic  matter  before  the  formation  of  the  prefent  earth, 
would  luturally  be  laid  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  aitd 
alib  within  the  e^rth,  and  would  there  harden  in  and 
with  the  earthy  fubftance,  and  petrify  as  they  are  found. 

The  qiisfti'in  c-rvnccrn-n-';  the  univerfality  of  the  deluge, 
is  of  ihc  tDoit  iuiaus  aad  important  nature.  Some  Icara- 
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ed  men  have  dciuLU  it,  nnJ  pretended  that  to  mnin^ain  it 
were  an  ahfurdity,  and  a  i;reat  argument  of  want  of 
rcaloii}  that  to  believe  God  capable  of  making  things 
contrary  to  naturie  and  reafon,  were  to  fortn  a  miflakcd 
idea  of  his  piower  and  greatnefs  ;  that  the  univerfality  of 
the  deluge  it  contrary  to  both  ;  that  it  may  be  geome- 
trically demonftraicd,  that  although  all  the  clouds  in  the 
air  were  reduced  to  water,  and  iell  upon  the  earth,  yet 
would  they  not  cover  the  Whole  uiperHcies  of  it  to  the; 
height  of  a  foot  and  an  half}  and  that  if  all  the  watei: 
contained  in  rivers  and  in  the  foi,  were  tb  be  fpread  over 
the  earth,  it  would  never  rife  to  the  height  cf  four  tfeou- 
fand  paces,  fo  as  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tains, unlcfs  It  was  rarified  in  an  extraordinary  manncri 
and  then  it  would  not  be  in  »  condition  to  iupport  the 
weight  of  the  ark ;  that  if  all  the  air  which  leniBonpifles 
the  earth  were  chanr^cd  into  watery  this  would  not  make 
above  one  and  thirt)'  feet  of  water,  which  would  be  very 
far  from  what  were  nccfi'ary  to  cover  the  whole  furface 
of  the  earth  and  the  bigbeH  mountains  fo  tar  as  fiity  cu- 
bits  above  their  tops. 

All  this  fecms  contrary  to  reafon,  ind  what  follows,  ta 
nature.  The  rain  does  not  fall  upon  eminences  above 
iix  hundred  paces  high  :  it  dors  not  def  end  from  a 
greater  altitude  than  this,  and  there  can  be  no  rain  formed 
higher  which  would  not  immediately  be  ftOMd  by  the 
cold  that  prevaila  tiierc :  whence  thesi  came  the  water 
which  wa*  to  cover  the  tops  of  thefe  mountaijn  that  are 
above  the  middle  region  of  the  air?  Will  :.ny  one  fay* 
that  the  rain  found  a  way  back  again  ?  Haw  could  the 
plants  be  prefcnred  fo  long  un<ier  water  ?  How  could  the 
animals  that  came  out  of  the  ark  difperA:  tbcmfelvef 
throughout  the  whole  world  i  Befidce,  all  the  earth  was 
not  then  peopled :  why  then  Hiould  the  deluge  be  intend- 
ed to  be  univerfal  ?  Was  it  not  fufficitnt  for  it  to  reach 
thofc  counti  v.  hu  h  were  inhabit.:d  ?  How  were  beads 
brought  from  the  extremities  of  the  world  into  the  ark 

Thefe  are  the  principal  obje£)ions  which  are  formed 
agaiofi  the  univerfality  of  the  deluge.  Ifaac  Vofiiua 
mentioned  them  in  a  diflertation  compofed  particularly 
by  him,  under  the  title,  De  /Etatc  Mundi,  in  his  epiftlc 
to  Andrew  Colvius,  and  in  his  atifwers  to  Andrew  Sco« 
tanus,  and  George  Hornius. 

We  fliall  now ibew  whether  Voffiua  had  tcafoa  code* 
pan  in  this  particular  from  the  common  opinion  of  the 
fathers,  and  of  all  commentators,  as  well  catholics  as 
protcltants.  He  viftbly  deparu  from  the  text  of  Mofes 
which  wc  have  related,  and  which  cannot  more  clearly 
evidence  than  it  does,  the  univerfality  of  the  deluge. 

But  the  univerfality  of  the  deluge,  fays  Vofius,  is  im- 
poflible  and  unneceflary :  Why  fhould  the  whole  eartK 
be  overflowed  to  deftroy  mankind  ?  W as  it  not  fufficient 
1  Uj  jxjur  forth  the  waters  into  countrit"  nhe.'e  there  wcrc 
men  ?  But  who  told  VoiEus  that  the  world  was  not  then 
entirely  peopled,  after  alwve  two  thoufand  years  contir 
nuance  i  For,  according  to  the  SepCnagint»  whole  chro- 
nology is  fupported  by  him,  the  wortd  was  above  2200 
years  old  in  the  beginning  of  the  deluge:  Was  a  longer 
time  neceilary  for  the  fetiiiug  inhabitants  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  f  Befides,  did  he  think  to  find  lefs  con- 
fidcrable  dificultiea  in  the  ^ftem  of  a  particular  deluge  i 
Soppofing  this.  What  necefity  wu  tMe  to  build  at  great 
cxpcnce  a  prodigious  aik,  to  bring  all  forts  of  anii  ul; 
into  it,  to  oblige  eight  perfons  to  enter  info  it  ?  Was  .ill 
this  done  to  fccure  tiicm  from  an  inundation  whicii  was 
to  cover  fome  part  only  of  the  earth  i  Was  it  not  more 
eafy  to  commaad  thefe  people  to  ftay  in  thofc  countries, 
which  the  deluge  was  not  to  reach,  and  by  a  particular 
providence  to  conduct  thofe  animals  thither,  which  as 
yet  were  not  there? 

How  could  the  waters  continue  at  the  height  of  f.fteen 
cubits  above  the  talleft  mountains  of  Armenia,  for  ex- 
ample, Chaldsea  or  ferfia*  without  fHcadiag  into  the 
neighbouring  countries  t  now  flteuld  fueh  a  vefTel  as  the 
ilk  float  for  many  months  upon  a  mountain  of  water, 
without  Aiding  by  its  own  weight  down  the  declivity  of 
it  ?  Now  Voilius  himfclf  confelies,  that  fuppofing  a  par- 
ticular deluge*  thia  would  be  the  6tuacipfl  the  ark 
upon  the  waters. 

He  fays,  thst  if  the  deluge  ha;i  extcni'  ,1  itfrlf  thrnLT^h- 
out  all  the  world,  the  plants  and  uces  would  have  died  : 

that 
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that  according  to  his  owrn  fyflem  they  did  net,  fincc  Noah 
and  his  family,  and  the  animals  which  he  had  pre(crv<d 
in  the  ark,  when  they  went  out  of  it,  lived  and  lettk-d  in 
thofc  very  countries  to  which,  by  his  confcflion,  (he  de- 
luge did  extend  \  that  is  to  fay,  round  about  Mount 
Ararat,  in  MefopotaiiiM  and  Chaldxa.  If  the  |ilant«  and 
ireet  did  not  die  m  this  country,  why  (hould  they  dteclfc- 
wbcfe?  And  if  Noah  could  have  ftorcd  the  country  afrefh 
with  them,  fuppofing  they  did  die,  why  mi^ht  he  not 
have  done  the  fame  in  the  reft  of  the  world  in  time,  and  a 
fucceffion  of  apes  f  And  if  the  waters  of  the  deluge, 
which  he  alTirt',  to  luvc  been  partiruUr  only,  corruptfil 
all  the  trees  and  pbn's  wherever  the^  reached,  whence 
ramc  the  branch  or  flioot  of  the  olive-tree,  which  the 
dove  brought  to  Noah  \  We  have  many  exi>erimcnts  of 
an-inlinlte  fertility  of  nature  in  the  proJndion  and  rc- 
produAiaa  of  |ilama  t  know  of  many  wonderful  pro. 
duAions  from  the  prelervation  of  feeds,  both  under  the 
water  in  the  carrli,  .irJ  out  nf  thr  earth  for  mJny  years, 
and  which  are  alttrvvurd*  js  fruitful  bctorc  ,  we  know 
that  water,  with  reffunfl  to  plants,  is  a  principle  of  ferti- 
lity inlinitdy  more  proper  to  preferve  than  to  dcHroy 
them:  that  many  plants  grow  under  water  ;  that  all  re- 
quire moifture  to  produce  and  multiply ;  the  dung  of 
beads  and  birds  reproduces  thofe  grains  in  the  fields 
which  have  been  eaten  6y  them  j'  virghi  earth  expofed  te 
the  air  producei  hefbt  which  were  'iRver  fown  there  j 
earth  tiken  from  under  the  water  will  do  the  fame.  No 
one  can  boaft  that  hr  knows  thofe  wife  precautions  which 
the  author  of  njt  ^r-  has  taken  for  the  pre  crvat^on  of  thr 
fpecies.  Trunks  of  trees  have  been  fccn  to  grow  gfcen 
again,  and  become  fruitful,  after  having  heai  ten  or  ele- 
ven years  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  (he  waters  of  the  deluge  did  not 
cover  the  whole  farface  of  the  eattb.  for  more  than  about 
an  hnndrcd  and  ten  days;  for  from  the  iifft  day  of  the 
tenth  month  they  bczan  todifcover  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. Noah  entered  the  ark  upon  the  feventcenth  dav 
of  the  fccoiid  month,  after  which  the  rain  fell  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  ;  and  two.  hundred  jnd  fiftv-fix  t}.i\  i 
before  the  end  ot  r  n  '  l^c  the  w.'.trrs  br^an  to  nf;  .i:^ain 
io  vapours }  fo  that  the  time  of  all  the  feeds  and  plants 
contMiuiiig  under  water,  was  6r  from  being  « -whole 
Tear. 

The  difficulty  of  brrnging  beafta  from  all  placet  of  the 

world  to  Noah,  ii  not  fo  greet  a*  may  be  imagined. 
The  number  of  beafts  created  in  the  beimmng,  is  not 
fo  crjiifidcrablc  as  we  might  bcticve.  Go  i  created  one 
iri.in  ;iiid  one  wnman,  and  probabiv  a  couptc  of  fverv 
kind  o(  anim-ih,  male  .iiid  female,  tiom  this  coiqile  o( 
borfcs,  for  example,  of  dogs,  or  goats,  ali  theanimah  we 
know  of,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  were  born.  'I'he  difference 
which  is  obferved  betweeii  the  diffierent  forts  of  dogs  and 
horfes,  is  not  greater  than  that  which  we  fee  between  the 
diflbcnt  forts  of  men,  of  whom  feme  ate  white,  and 
others  Mack,  others  of  an  olive  colonr,  ethers  red,  fome 
iia\c  a  (leard,  others  have  none. 

Be.idcs,  there  were  ad  tlic  fevcral  fpTies  of  animals  in 
the  places  round  about  Paradifc,  fmce  God  brought  all 
forts  of  them  to  Adam,  in  order  to  be  nair.cd  by  him.  It 
is  very  credible  that  the  lerrcllnal  Pjrjdifr^  was  not  far 
from  Armenia,  and  the  fource  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, which  are  exprefsly  mentioned  by  Mofes  in  his 
defcription  of  this  garden.  Laftly,  there  is  fearce  any 
-doubt  M  be  made,  but  that  Noah's  arlt  wat  built  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  fnrriewhere  towards  Childnra.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable therefore,  that  there  wcic  as  manv  animals  :i;  this 
country  and  the  places  adjacent,  as  were  txcrliary  vi  he 
put  into  the  ark.  If  there  are  fume,  that  through  long 
habit,  which  becomes  as  it  were  a  fecond  nature,  cannot 
now  live  in  this  part  of  the  wor'd,  which,  however,  we 
think  very  difficult  to  prove,  it  decs  not  follow  that  there 
weia  my  fucb  in  Noah's  time.  If  on  a  fudden  any  men 
or  beafts  were  to  be  conveyed  from  the  warmed  parts  of 
Africk  to  the  coldeft  places  in  the  north,  it  is  very  cre- 
dible, that  both  would  perilh  there  j  but  the  cafe  would 
not  be  the  fimc  if  they  were  to  be  rcit.'n  ed  by  infenfihic 
degrees  nearer  to  thcic  place-;,  or  were  to  be  bred  there 
from  their  bein^;  yoiinj>, :  .ind  it  there  arc  fomc  beafts 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  particular  <^ountriet,  we 
are  not  to  infer  fram  dmeey  (nic  there  ncm  weta  any 
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of  them  eir -A  licrc.  Wc  know  very  wtl!,  that  rormrr;)- 
there  were  many  beafts  of  a  patticular  fpecies  in  fume 
counrriev,  where  at  prefcnt  very  few  or  none  at  all  of 
the  l.tme  kind  are  to  be  met  with,  fuch  as  the  hippo* 
potami  in  Egypt,  wdvei  in  England,  and  beavers  is 
France. 

But  the  ftrongeft  obje£lion  propofed  a^ainfl  the  anl- 
verfality  of  the  deluge  is  taken  from  the  impofljr.ilitv  of 
finding  fo  much  water  In  nature,  as  was  requifuc  to  cover 
all  the  earth  to  the  height  nietuionevl  by  Mofcs  ;  that  is 
to  fav,  ol  fitteen  cubits  .ibove  the  higheft  mountains, 
whif  h  are  fujipoftd  to  be  :\b.,.it  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred paces  in  perpendicular  height.  1  he  qucftioo 
Whether  the  waters  of  the  earth  may  be  fufficient  to  cover 
it  to  fuch  an  height}  that  is  to  fay,  whether  the  waten 
of  the  lea,  of  fountains,  rivers*  and  the  confervaiorica 
of  water  upon  earth*  tog^ber  with  the  clouds  in  the  air» 
could  foffice  for  the  purpole  we  are  fpcaking  of. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  rrarinr.  the  A, 
was  all  hemmed  in  with  wan-,  tne  c.uth  u.i,  a  ci»»<if, 
the  fp,rit  of  (Jod  moved  upon  ihc  f.^te  oi  ihe  w.,ters,  and 
darkni-fs  covered  the  whoh-  fj  e  oi  the  deep,  a<i 
fays.  I'ne  P!almift  rxpirii;  .,  iiiosfclf  in  as  particular  a 
manner.  "  Thou  layeft  the  foun>Utiunsof  the  earth,  that 
it  never  fljould  be  moved  tt  any  time;  thou  coveredfttt 
with  the  deep  u  with  a  garment ;  the  waters  flood  abcwe 
the  mowitaina.  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled,  at  the  voice  of 
thy  thunder  they  were  afraid.  T  hey  go  uj'  a  -  hi^h  as  the 
hills,  and  down  to  the  valle)'s  beneatli,  e.u)  ntito  the 
place  whidl  th'ui  haft  app.>inted  for  thrm,  I'hou  hsft 
k;  them  tlit  ii  bounds  which  they  ftiall  not  p»f- ;  neuhtr 
ri;rn  .■'.;;.im  t->  rover  the  earth."    Pf.  civ.  5.6,7. 

Here  therefore  is  an  univcrfil  deluge  cleaily  Jti'.ribod 
in  the  beginning  of  the  worM  \  and  what  prevents  its  ie» 
turning  a  fccoiid  time  \  What  but  the  commands  of 
God,  who  has  faid  to  the  waters  of  the  fea,  <*  Hither  ftak 
thou  come,  but  no  farther ;  and  here  Qiall  thy  proud 
waves  be  ftaycd  -."  And  Wifdom  in  the  Proverbs, "  When 
he  [iiepaitd  the  Heavens.  I  wns  there;  when  he  liit  « 
coitipau  upuii  ll.e  Uee  of  thr  depth." 

iJyt,  it  will  be  faid,  to  rfduCi-  thirgf  to  the  firft  Rate 
wherein  Mofcs  dcfcribcs  them,  God  nnift  not  only  have 
fpread  the  waters  of  the  feas,  fountains,  and  rivers,  ever 
the  earth,  which  fcems  impoffible  without  difocdering  the 
whole  oeconomv  of  the  tcrretlrial  globe  j  but  likewile 
mnft  have  leealled  the  waters  which  he  had  raifcd  shove 
the  firmament,  and  have  brought  them  down  upon  the 
o.irth  "  And  God  faid.  Let  there  be  a  f;rn'.in>tnt  ;n  trc 
midil  ot  the  water?,  and  !c!  it  divide  the  waters  from  the 
water',  .And  tli  j  ii-.aile  the  tirni.i'iiciit,  and  divided  the 
waters  wh:ch  were  under  tl.e  f;nii.iment  from  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  firmament.'*  The  waters  below 
the  firmament  arc  indubittbly  the  waters  of  tlw  fea  and 
rivers ;  the  waters  above  it  are  diofe  which  are  rarilied  in 
the  atmolpheTe  ilfelf:  in  Ihort,  in  what  place  focvrrthefc 
\<raten  may  be,  and  whatfoever  may  become  of  them,  ic 
is  cert:;in  th-it  tb:  v  are  nr>r  .innihd.itcj  ;  that  it  was  alto- 
gether as  c.  : ;.•  tor  f  J;  d  to  reduce  thein  to  their  fiift  ibte, 
and  form  ttuiii  inrn  w.iirrs  at  the  t:rrcof  the  deluge,  at 
ic  was  for  him  in  the  beijinning  of  the  wotlJ,  to  reduce 
them  into  air  or  vapours;  however,  this  deuionllrana 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  univerlal  deluge  contrary  to. 
the  lawa  of  iMtuie,  nor  impoflible  to  the  power  of 
God. 

Moles,  to  fliewufthe change  which  happened  at  that 
time  in  nature,  te!I  us  "  That  the  r-  ntains  of  the  ^reat 
deep  were  broke  ujku,  .ii.J  ihe  vi  .jidiiw'5  of  Heaien  were 
opened,  and  the  r;iin  was  upon  the  c.inh  forty  ii.'.v<i  and 
forty  nights."  As  if  he  had  f<iid,  that  the  earth  vvms  .-e- 
duced  to  very  near  the  fame  ft..tc  wh'-rein  if  was  in  the 
beginning ;  that  it  returned  in  Tome  tort  to  a  chaos.  I'he 
barriers  and  banks  which  reftrained  the  waters  of  the  IcJ, 
were  bnAen  down ;  the  caurads  of  the  firmament  were 
opened  \  and  the  lower  and  upper  waters  were  ag.i>n  col- 
letled  together,  :i5  in  the  hcginr-injr. 

But  fuppofing  the  ark  to  have  been  raifed  fifteen  roMts 
above  the  hiijheft  mountains,  how  cou;d  the  rricn  iinj 
beafti  in  it  live  mid  breathe  STr.idll  tlie  cold  .md  rxirtmc 
f(b;i!it;,  o-  ti.r  .m-  in  the  middle  region,  wher.in  fvime 
affirm  that  nu  animal  whatfoever  can  live  long?  Two 
things  may  be  faid  in  reply  to  tbb :  FIrA,  that  the  argu- 
ments 
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iients  and  fuppofcd  experiments  which  are  produced  to 
prove,  that  time  it  no  living  on  the  highetl  mountains 
in  the  world,  arc  by  no  means  ccrtMn.  It  is  iiiiloLiI 
cdder,  and  the  air  is  finer  and  fliafper  on  the  tnjis  ot 
the  highelt  mountains,  lut  it  is  not  true  thic  pfnplc 
die  there,  as  wc  know  from  many  very  cciuin  rcl*- 
'  tions. 

Secondlj,  the  midJlc  rt  pion  of  the  air  ought  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  fixed  poar.,  and  a  limited  region,  which 
rcver  cither  rircb  or  falls  ;  it  is  with  rcfpcS  to  u.>  more  or 
lefi  elevated,  accoidinjj  lo  the  greater  or  KiIlt  neat  ot  ihc 
/un.  During  winter  it  is  much  neater  the  carin  than  in 
the  wannti)  of  fumnner}  or  to  fpeaic  more  properly,  the 
cold  which  leigni  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air  during 
the  fumtner,  reigns  likcwirc  in  the  lower  region  during 
winter.  Thus,  luppofing  the  deluge  to  be  univcrfal,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  iniddlc  ngion  (;f  the  a'lr  mud  have 
rifcn  higher,  aod  removed  to  a  greater  diitance  from  the 
earth  aod  watcn  i  and  on  the  contrary,  the  kwcr  re- 
sion  muft  have  appnHchid  neater  unto  l>oth,  in  propor- 
tion a»  the  waters  of  tfie  ddtige  encreared  or  decreafed. 
So  that  the  ark  was  a!l  along  in  the  lower  region  of  the 
air,  even  when  it  was  carried  liltccn  cubits  above  the 
higheft  mountains,  and  the  men  and  beaiU,  wl.icb  were 
coclofed  in  it,  breathed  the  fame  air  a«  they  would  have 
breadied  on  earth,  a  thouland  or  twelve  hundred  pacct 
lower,  if  the  deluge  had  no:  happcncii. 

We  do  not,  however,  prtttnd  by  all  thefc  arguments 
to  prove  that  the  univerlal  di.lui;c  was  pro.luccd  without 
a  miracle  i  wc  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  very  extraordi- 
nary one,  and  particularlv  remarkable  in  the  fall  of  the 
waters  for  forty  days,  and  in  their  cva|iotationi  or  letum 
into  the  deep  and  air,  in  what  manner  foever  this  majr 
have  been  eficifkJ.  Wc  confi  fi  that  this  terrible  event 
docs  involve  almoft  ii.cxplicablc  difficulties,  well  ic- 
COvding  to  the  fyflem  which  maintains  it  to  be  univerfal, 
ni  that  which  fuppofea  it  to  be  onlf  particular ;  and  fince 
it  is  neceflary  to  admit  a'cbain  of  miracles  in  both  fy{Vems. 
wc  hid  better,  furcly,  adhere  to  the  common  opinion 
of  the  fathers,  and  intirpretcrs  in  all  ages  and  communi- 
ons, than  hunt  after  new  ways  which  engage  vis  in  pcr- 
stexitics  equal  to  thofe  which  we  endeavour  to  avoid. 
^or  If  it  is  our  defign,  by  allowing  the  fyilcm  of  a  par- 
iicular  deluge,  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  libertines, and  fecure 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  how  fbould  we 
fuccfcd,  while  we  offer  violence  to  the  text,  and  make 
it  fay  that  the  deluge  covered  but  a  part  only  of  the 
earth,  while  Mofcs  and  all  the  iacred  authors  who  have 
Ipoktn  of  it,  fhew  fo  diftin&iy  the  univerlalitv  of  it  i 

DKLVIN,  among  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  a  kind  of 
Jlste  n;<:rc  ufually  called  killas.    See  the  article  Kii.las. 

DhMAlN,  or  Demesne,  in  iu  common  acceptation, 
is  ufed  for  the  landi  round  a  manDr'houlef  occupied  by 
the  lord.  See  the  article  Manor. 
*  DlMAi»f,  or  Dkmesne,  in  Jaw,  is  commonly  under- 
wood to  be  the  lord'b  cliief  manor  place,  with  the  lands 
thereto  belonijiiig,  whic :h  he  and  his  anccftors  have  time 
tju:  ot  mind  kept  in  their  own  manual  occupation,  for 
the  maintenance  of  thcmfdves  and  their  families.  See 
the  article  Manor. 

Demain  denotes  alio  alt  the  pant  of  any  manor  not 
in  the  hands  of  freeboldert. 

DKMAND,  in  law,  the  Clllillg  tipon  a  pcdblt  for 
any  thing  that  is  due. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  demands,  the  one  in  deed, and 
the  other  in  law.  And  thefe  are  aga'm  divided  into  three 
forts;  one  in  writing,  without  fpeaking,  as  in  every  writ 
of  prxripc  ;  one  r.th:r  .vithout  wiitina,  being  a  verbal 
d<.m;ii>d  u!  the  pcriuii  wao  li  tu  {;eil'oiiit  iumething  ;  and 
another  made  without  either  words  or  writing,  which  is 
termed  a  demand  in  la  w,  as  in  cafes  of  entries  on  lands,  Sic. 
And  as  an  entry  upon  land  and  taking  diflrcfs  fur  rent, 
arie  a  demand  in  law  of  the  land  and  rent,  To  the  bringing 
an  aAion  of  debt  for  money  due  on  a  bond,  is  a  demand 
in  law  of  the  debt. 

Debts  and  claims  are  to  be  demanded  in  time  by  the 
flatuic  of  limitations,  or  they  will  be  loft  by  law. 

DEMANDANT,  in  law,  is  the  plaintilF  in  all  real 
aftiona,  wherein  land,  &e.  Is  demanded  i  for  thefe  ac- 
tions arc  by  devaiulsy  ai  pedboal  afiiona  are  by 
plaints. 

♦5. 


DEMESNE,  the  fame  with  demain.    See  DemaiK* 

DEMI,  a  word  ufed  in  compofition  with  other  words 
to  fignify  half.  In  words  borrowed  £rom  the  L>atin  we 
ufe  iemi.   See  the  article  Skmt. 

Di.-,5i-RAsriu\,  a  foriifirarion  having  only  one  &cn 
and  one  flaisii:.    Set;  the  article  Bastion. 

Demi  Cannon  Low/Ji,  the  name  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance generally  about  fix  inches  bore,  5400  pound 
weight,  ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  and  carrying  a  Oiot  of 
about  thirty  poiuida  weight.  It  cirriea  point  blank  156 
pices. 

Demi  Cannon  Oidltiary  is  fix  inches  and  an  half 
bore,  twelve  feet  Jon;;,  and  wci;;hs  5&CO  pounds.  It 
carries  a  ihot  of  Hk  Jtichcs  |  in  diameter,  whof:  wnght 
is  thirty-two  pounds,  and  fliouts  point  blank  1&2  pace:>. 

Dkmi-Cawkon  »ftht  htveji  Sizf,  is  lix  inchcs  i  bore, 
twelve  feet  long,  and  weighs  60OO  pounds  Weight.  It 
{hoots  point  blank  iSo  paces. 

Demi-Cross,  an  infirumcnt  formerly  ufed  by  the 
Dutch  to  take  the  fun'«  altitude,  or  that  of  a  fiar.  at 
fca. 

DEMi-Cui.vrRi'.-,  a  piece  of  .rilr-ancc  ufually  four 
iathcb  I  bore,  2700  pounds  weight,  ten  Kct  long,  and 
carrying  point  blank  175  paces. 

D  E  M I  -  C  u  L  V  F.  R I N  o/ the  Uaj!  Siztf  ts  four  inches  \  bore, 
ten  feet  long,  and  pound  weight.  It  carriea  a  ball 
of  four  inches  diameter,  and  of  mnc  poonda  wci^t,  and 
its  level  range  is  1 74  paces. 

Dt.lAl  C\}l.\EVi\ii  if  tbt  larg!jl  S-rt,  is  four  inches  | 
bore,  ten  feet  4  lona,  and  weighs  30CO  pounds  weight. 
It  carries  a  ball  of  four  inches  \  diameter,  weighing 
twelve  pounds  eleven  ounces,  point  blank  178  paces. 

Dbmiditoni,  in  muitc,  is  the  fame  with  a  thiid  mi- 
nor.    See  the  article  Third. 

Demi-God,  &c.    See  God,  Hero,  kc. 

Demi-Gorge,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of  the 
polygon  which  remains  after  the  fiank  is  raifed,  and  goea 
from  the  curtain  to  the  angle  of  the  polymn.  It  is  naif 
of  the  vacant  fp  ace  OT  entrance  'into  a  bnlion.  See  the 
article  Gorge. 

D E  M 1  Lu  .s  E ,  a  fniall  flanked  baftion,  placed  before  the 
point  of  a  bailion  when  it  is  too  weak.  This  work  is  alfo 
fometimes  placed  before  the  curtain,  when  the  moat  is  a 
little  wider  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Demi-Quaveu,  a  note  in  muiic,  two  of  which  are 
equal  to  a  quaver.  See  the  articles  Semi-Qpaver  and 
Quaver. 

Demi-Semi-Quaver,  in  muftc,  the  (hortcil  note^ 
two  of  them  being  equal  to  a  fcmi-quaver. '  See  the  ar- 
ticles Semi-Quaver,  CitARAcreR,  &c. 

DEMOCRACY,  t!ie  fame  with  a  popular  govern- 
ment, vviicrcia  tftc  luprcjiie  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  :  fuch  were  Rome  and  Athens  of  old  }  but 
as  to  our  modern  republics,  Baftl  only  excepted,  their 
government  comes  nieaier  to  arillocracy  than  demo- 
cracy. 

DEiViOlSELI  .h,  in  <)rnithology,  a  bird  of  the  craiie- 
icmd,  fomcthing  leis  tl.an  a  heron,  known  alfo  by  the 
name  of  the  dancing  bird,  on  account  of  its  frequent  leap- 
ing and  taming  round,  and  varying  the  motion  of  its  bead 
at  the  fame  tiioe.  Immediately  ftom  behind  each  eye, 
fprings  forth  a  tuft  of  long,  foft,  white  feathers,  which 
ter.d  backwards  in  .1  very  graceful  nianncr,  and  wave 
with  the  IcaA  air.  The  ior«-pari  of  the  neck,  on  the 
contrary,  is  covered  with  foft,  long,  and  flender  hlack 
featheis,  which  fall  on  the  breaft  in  a  very  pleifing  inan- 
ner,  ibmctunes  clofe,  and  at  other  times  detached  like  a 
lady's  tippet. 

DK.MUNSTRABI.E,  a  term  ulcd  in  the  fchoois,  to 
fignify  that  a  thing  may  be  clearly  proved.  Thus  it  is 
dcinonitrable,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones. 

DEMONSTRATION,  a  method  of  rcifoning. 
whereby  the  mind  clearly  perceives  the  agreement  or  dif- 
igteement  between  the  ideas  it  conliders.  This  know- 
ledge, though  it  be  certain,  is  not  fo  clear  and  evident  as 
intuitive  knowledge.  It  requires  pains  and  attention, 
and  fteady  applicaCMaof  mind,  to  perceive  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  it  conliders ;  and  there  muft  be  a  pro- 
grcflion  by  ficps  and  de^^tecs,  before  the  mind  In  this  way 
can  arrive  at  certainty.    Before  demonilrat;oo,  there 
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Was  a  (Joubt,  which  in  inruirive  knowledge  cannot  hap- 
pen to  the  mind  that  has  iti  faculty  ot"  perception  left  to  a 
dccrrc  cjp.ible  of  diftindt  ideas,  .10  mo^t  than  it  can  1 1 
a  doubt  to  the  eye  that  can  diftindtly  fee  white  and  iiLtt, 
whether  this  ink  and  paper  be  all  of  a  colour.  In  ivcrv 
ficp  that  reafon  makes  in  demonftrative  knowledge,  there 
it  in  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agrccmcni  or  difagrce- 
tDtat  it  fecks  with  the  next  interoiediate  idea}  v^ich  it 
uta  ti»  a  proof )  for,  if  it  were  net  fo,  that  would  yet 
aeed  a  proof,  fmce,  without  the  perccptios  of  futJi 
agreement  or  difagreetnent  of  the  intermediate  ideas, 
there  is  no  knowledge  produced.  F..ich  .^rd  [  rr;- 
grtflion  of  the  demnnftration  niciO  alio  hr  txjiTtly  >  ..r 
ritil  jn  the  niiiid,  snJ  .1  man  nu:!t  bf  furr  that  no  part  i< 
left  out ;  which,  becauie,  in  long  dedudtions,  the  me- 
mory cannot  eafily  retain,  this  Jinuwled^e  becomes  more 
imperfcfi  than  intuitive,  and  aien  often  onbnce  ftllboodi 
lor  demonftrations. 

It  ka<  gcnera!!y  bc«i  taken  for  granted,  tbut  mathe- 
IMtici  atone  is  capable  of  demonftrative  certainty  ;  but 
to  have  fuch  an  agreement  or  difagrcemenl  as  may  in 
tuitively  perceivecl,  is  not  the  prwWf^  of  the  ]dca',  nt 
number,  extir.d  n,  .iiii-i  f.L'urc  r.!nn»  :  it  rrnv  pt  ffibly  be 
the  want  of  due  roc'.hcd  and  app'.K  ation  in  us,  and  not 
of  fuflRcient  evidence  in  things,  that  detnonftration  hz5 
been  thought  10  have  fo  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of 
knowledge  i  and  where  It  can  perceive  the  agreemtnt  or 
4ififireenirnt  of  any  two  ideas,  bf  an  intuititi*  aerception 
of  tne  agreement  they  have  with  any  intermcoiate  ideas, 
capable  of  dcmor.lTrraion,  which  ij  not 


•f  figure',  nambcr,  extcnfion,  or 


tturc  tr,i-  mini 
limited  to  the  uca 
their  mtjut-.-i. 

There  arc  two  things  required  in  juft  demonftr.ition  i 
Aril,  that  every  propofition  cf  which  it  confifts,  conA- 
deiedfepvatelVfhe  true;  fccondlyithattheconfequfncn, 
4nfm  fram  Odier  foregoine  things,  neccflarily  flow  from 
then  f  or  Am  ill  the  coniequencea  he  contained  in  the 
sntecedents  or  prcmtflef . 

Dcmonftration  is  of  twn  I'nJ',  the  one  a  priori,  the 
other  a  pofterioii.  DLn.cniiiatioa  a  ;j;i;iri,  '.vhich  alone, 
to  fpeak  properly,  ilcnionftration,  is  th.it  by  wh.ch  the 
eStSt  is  demoniUatcd  by  its  caufc ;  as  when  wc  prove 
die  exUlrnce  of  liellt  the  exigence  of  the  fun.  De- 
nonftratlMt  a  MMneriori,  is  when  we  demootlrate  the 
aatk  by  ibe  aoA  {  as  when  we  prove  the  exigence  of 
the  fun  from  die  exiftence  of  light.  To  this  kind  of 
demonflration  inay  alfo  be  reduced  the  demonftration 
whiLh  is  maJr  finm  thr  rcmc'/'  t  aufe ;  a*  when  one 
proves  that  a  (lone  doih  not  Srcilhc,  becaufc  it  is  not  an 
animal,  whtn  it  woulJ  have  been  more  proper  to  have 
proved  it  by  this,  bcraule  it  has  no  lungs  ;  yet  that,  tho' 
nearer,  is  not  the  dircft  property  of  jn  animal,  fincc 
nany  animals,  as  oyftcrs,  lie.  have  no  lun£<:.  Authors 
alio  mention  another  kind  of  demonftration, ~  ratted  often* 
five  i  which  is  when  a  thing  isdemoaflratcd  from  proper 
principles,  dircJily  r.nd  by  itfelf  To  this  tfaey  have 
ariJcJ  KiiuthL-r  Lind  of  dtnT  nfTr.  ';- :i,  \^^hi<h  thcv  call 
dcJuctivc  tij  :;n  inconvcnitntc  ;  \vius.h,  though  it  (it  in- 
ferior to  thi-  I'i.rir.er,  yet  may  be  of  ufc,  where  wp  can- 
not have  an  oflenfive  ciemonftration,  as  beiny  alfo  of  in- 
A.'parablc  nectflity  :  and  this  is  when  we  dcninnftratc  a 
thing  to  be  fo,  becaufc,  if  it  fiiould  beoihcrwifc,  either 
an  abfurdity,  an  impoflibility,  or  a  centradidioD  wfil  iic* 
«el&rily  foflow, 

DEMONSTRATTVE,  in  rVtorfe,  one  of  tlw  kinds 
oF  eloqufticc,  vi/,-  thnt  w'Jch  nhMic;  in  tfio  rompofi- 
tion  of  |>.inc^y:ic3,  invcftivcj,   U::.    See  tlie  aiticlc 

RlIETORlt. 

Dbmokstratite,  in  grammar,  a  term  given  to  fuch 
pronouns  as  ferve  to  indicate  or  point  out  a  thii^.  Of 
(his  number  arc,  He,  /wr,  among  the  Latins ;  and  thii, 
thaty  ihtffy  ihsjt,  in  Englifli.    See  FaoBouk. 

DEMULCENTS,  aaong  phyficiattt*  medicines  good 
ngainft  acrfmonlous  bumout*.  Suck  arc  the  mots  of 
iI»a^(^I-nl^^!lo\^•^,  of  white  lilies,  of  liquoricr,  ar  1  i  f  v  ipir 
grafs,  the  five  cinuJlicnt  herbs.    Sec  the  ai  tic'-.'  K;.io;,- 

IJEKT. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowanrc  ma.tc 
totbc  mafler  of  a  fhip  by  the  merchants,  for  fl.iying  in 
n  port  longer  than  the  time  fiift  appointed  for  I^is  de- 
pttiMte. 


DEMURRER,  in  law,  a  iloppwC  to  any  a^ion  tipm 
fomc  fioiiit  of  difficulty  which  mult  be  determined  by  the 
CO  jrt,  before  any  liinher  pioceedit^  can  be  M  in  the 

1  u  1 : . 

/Jy  MURKER  F.-j;/ifn,-r,  i-  hrre  a  quellion  of  lawr 
ariics  thereon  ;as  li  the  |>iaintitf  in  a  fnjt  gives  in  evidence 
any  recorJs,  deeds,  writings,  &c.  u|>on  which  a  law- 
queAion  arifes,  and  the  de^ndant  ofiers  to  demur  vfaii 
it.  then  the  plainttf  OMilt  jain  in  fitch  demtum,or  wafv 
his  evidence. 

'DeMURKBS  t»  fttSirmtntt,  »  when  a  criminal  Joins 

:(rue  'iprm  a  point  <if  hw  in  »n  \i\i'\<\u\tut  or  appril,  al- 
lowir|i  the  '-i^  a!  laid  tfi  be  true.  And  if  the  [ruiidmCDt, 
or  ;ippi.t!,  piove  '^wA  in  th'j  opininn  of  the  .lJl^L>cs  by 
whufTi  the  demurrer  11  to  be  tried,  and  not  by  Theia- 
queft,  they  proceed  to  judgment  and  execution,  as  if  the 
party  h»d  hern  convided  by  confefton  or  vvidiA. 

J^ENARIUS,  lit Romoa  antiquity,  theehtrf  filvercob 
among  the  Romtm,  WOfth  in  our  rnonev  about  frven- 
pence  three  farrbings.  As  a  Weight,  it  was  the  revencb 
part  of  a  Rnni.in  ounce. 

l)t.s.AK)i;j  i«  tifo  ufed  in  our  bw  bcolcs  for  an  £n£- 
iifh  penny. 

DKNDRAtHATtS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
ufed  by  the  ancients  for  an  extremely  elegant  and  beau- 
tiftd  fp'cifs  of  agate,  the  ground  of  which  i*  whitilka 

V2r:e_  a  r  J  with  veins  of  a  brighter  white. 

DENDRANATOMY,  a  term  ufed  byfome  for  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  virimis  parts  of  tree?,  as  luot,  trunlr, 
br^ru-h,  li.rV,  w;,od,  pi-.h.  Ad-att,  frLit,  he. 


1  he  woiJ  IS  lormcd  trom  the  Grcc 


JttJ'f^t  a  tree. 


e(r<e,  and  rtf/fv,  f  ^  tiifftdt. 

OENDi(IT.$l,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  name  g^ven  tn 
thofe  fpeciee  of  fepcirla  which  h^ve  fcprefeatatioet  of 
trees,  tic. 

DENEB,  in  Anbicterm  iignifyios;  taif,  uftd  by  »Rm. 
nomers  to  denote  Ibclal  fiaed  UCSl  Thus  dencb  c^crct, 
fignifies  the  bright  liar  In  the  lion's  tall,  Dcneb  udi^t  gc, 
th.it  in  the  fwan's  tail,  I'vc.  ° 

DENIKR,  a  fma!!  Frc  nc!i  copper  rein,  of  which 
twelve  make  a  fol. 

DENIZEN,  in  law,  an  alien  made  a  fuhjtcl  by  (he 
kin^t's  letters  patent,  otherwifc  called  donaifun,  becauie 
his  legitimation  proceeds  adnutHiurtgit^  fttm  the  kiie*« 
gift. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdoa  fituated  between  8*  and  t  r* 
of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  54»«tld  jS*  of  north  lati- 
tude;  it  L   rprihrnds  the  pcninluU of  jtlthodf  nndtht 

iflands  oi  Funen,  3cc. 

To  the  kit>g  of  Denmark  likcwilb  bdnog  Nerwaik 
Iceland,  and  tlie  dutchv  of  HoM?e-n. 

DLNOMINA  I  lON,  a  name  impofed  on  My  tUob 
ufually  exprrffing  fome  piedemtnantauality. 

DENOMINATlViT  Qsjamtv,  that  quality  froa 
which  things  take  their  denomination. 

DENOMINATOR,  In  arithmetic,  a  tc/m  ufcJ  in 
fpf  aking  of  frafliors. 

The  denominator  of  a  fri£lion  is  the  number  below 
the  line,  fhi  wM  •  i  ito  how  tr:ii  y  pr  rts  tbe  integer  is 
fuppofcd  to  be  divided.  Thus  in  the  fradion  the 
number  4  Aewe  that  the  int^r  is  divided  Into  but 

'  ,  ^^htheinsRMar.  See 


So  io  tyhe 

the  article  Fractiois. 
Denominator  of  «  ratio  u  tbe  quotient  ariXng  from  the 

divifion  of  the  antecedent  by  the  conlcquent.  'Thus  8  i» 
the  denominator  uf  the  ratio  40  :  5,  bfCJiifc  40  divided 
by  5,  give^  8  fur  a  quotient,  it  ■.<■  alfo  cslird  ibe  expo- 
nent of  a  ratio.    See  tbe  article  Expukekt. 

DKNSHRING,  or  Dif'iKSUKttt«,  in  hulbandiy. 
See  Devkv'iisinc. 

DENSITY  cfBidln,  is  that  uioperty  diTc^y  c^poRle 
to  raritv,  whercbv  they  coittain  hxh  1.  quantity  of  natter 
under  fuch  a  bulk. 

Accordingly,  a  holy  is  fjid  to  have  double  or  triple 
the  dcnfity  of  .uiother  bvjdv,  when  tht:ir  bulk  bcinc  equrj, 
the  qnintitv  of  nmttr  is  in  the  ore  double  cr  tr;plc  the 
quantify  ot  matter  in  the  other.  1  hedcnfitirs  and  hulks 
of  bodies  arc  the  two  ;j;rcat  points  upon  whiih  ail  me- 
chanics or  of  motion  turn.  It  is  an  axiom  that  bo* 
dice  of  the  fame  deafitj  contain  equal  madei  under  equal 
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bulks.  If  the  bulks  of  two  hodk-s  he  equal,  ttieir  denfi- 
lic4  arc  as  their  ma&'ei ;  conk-qucntly  the  deiifities  ol 
equal  bodies  are  as  their  c;ravi(ics.  If  two  bodies  have 
l|ie  faroc  dunfity,  their  mi/Tc*  are  as  their  butki  i  and  as 
Uteir  gravity  is  as  their  maHcs,  the  gravity  'of  bodies  <tl 
the  fame  dciiricy  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  bulk.  Hence  alfo 
bodies  of  the  lame  der^ty  are  of  the  fame  fpociftc  gra- 
vity i  aud  lK>Jics  of  diii^rrent.  dcrtfity,  of  different  fpccific 
gravity.  The  quantities  (»f  nutttci  in  two  bodies,  are  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  their  d.-nHty  and  bulk  ;  coiifequent- 
)y  (heir  gravity  is  iu  the  (Atne  ratio.  If  the  maOes  or 
gravities  of  two  bodies  be  equid,  the  dcnfities  are  reci- 
proidlly  as  their  bulks.  TtM  deuGtica  of  any  two  bodies 
arc  irt  a  rMio  nmpovoded  of  the  dimSl  ratio  of  their 
nijlTrs,  and  a  rccipnKa!  one  of  their  bulks ;  ccnicqucntly. 
(net  ihe  ^avicy  of  bodies  is  as  their  mail'es>  the  denfitics 
of  bodies  are  in  a  ratio  coiripoundoi  of  the  direfl  ratio  of 
their  gravities,  urni  a  reciprucul  one  uf  their  bulks.  See 
(he  n^eihod  of  finding  the  fprcific  gravities,  and  confc- 
qucnrly  the  dcnfities,  of  both  £l^id  and  fluid  bodies 
luidcr  the  articles  HvoBObTATtCAi.  Baxlancs,  and 
SpEciric  GnAviTy. 

DcssiTv  tf  th*  Jiry  is  a  [woperty  that  has  employed 
the  later  philoiophcrs  fincc  the  difcovery  of  the  Toricel- 
lian  experiment. 

It  i$  demon flratcd,  that  in  the  fame  vefTel,  or  c\-en  in 
vcfTcls  communiciciiig  with  each  other  at  the  Ciine  diflanco 
from  the  center,  the  air  has  every  where  the  fame  denficy. 
The  dcnfity  of  the  air,  {<ft/rit  pari^t,  increafes  in  pro- 
poriioi)  to  the  compreiBiig  powers.  .  Hence  the  inferior 
«ir  is  dcnCer  than  the  fuperiur ;  the  dentity,  however,  of 
the  lower  air  is  not  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the 
Vtmolphere  on  account  of  heai  and  cold,  and  other  caufes 
perbap  which  make  great  alteraboiis  in  dcnfity  and  ra 
lity.  However,  from  the  ciaAicity  of  the  air,  its  dcnfiry 
anuft  bo  always  different  at  diffcicnt  heights  frocn  tho 
earth's  fwrfacc  for  the  lower  parts  being  prefled  by  the 
weight  of  thofo  above,  will  be  nrtaide  to  accede  i>earer  to 
«ach  other,  and  the  more  fo  as  the  weight  of  the  incum- 
bent >ir  is  greater.  Hence,  the  dcnfity  of  the  air  is  greati-il 
at  the  earth's  furface,  and  dccrcifcs  upward*  in  gcometri- 
«ai  proportioo  to  the  altitudes  taken  io  arithmetical  pro- 
greAon. 

If  the  air  be  rendered  denfer,  the  weight  of  bodies  in  ii 
U  diminiflied  i  if  rarer,  incieafed,  beciufc  bodies  lofe  a 

5 renter  part  of  their  weight  in  deafer  than  in  rarer  me. 
tuiBS.  HeiKe,  if  the  dcoUty  of  the  air  be  fcn&bly  al. 
tered,  bodit-s  equally  heavy  in  a  rarer  air,  if  their  fpecihc 
sravititt  be  conftderably  dtffwcM,  will  lofe  their  equlii 
Dfiuio  in  the  denfer,  and  ihe  fpecitically  heavier  body  will 
preponderate.   Sec  Aia  and  Condskssr. 

DtfSITy  tht  Ptantts.  In  homcweoeous,  unequal, 
fpherical  bodies,  the  gravities  oa  their  furfaccs  are  as  the 
diamoteri,  if  the  denfuies  are  equal.  But  if  the  bodies 
be  equal,  the  gravities  will  be  as  the  dcnfities.  There- 
fore, m  bodies  of  unequal  hulks  and  denfiries,  the  gra- 
vity wiU  be  in  a  coaopound  ratio  uf  the  diameters  and 
iknfities. 

D£N  FALIUM.  in  natural  hjftory,  a  fimple  /bell 
baving  BO  hinge,  and  formed  only  of  one  piece  :  it  is  o 
a  figure  approaching  to  cylindric  or  conic,  and  is  fame 
times  crooked,  fometimes  ftraip>hti  fomctimes  cktled  a 
one  end*  Umetimcs  open  at  hoth  :  us  animal  inhabiun 
K  called  nereis. 

DtNTARiA,  toothwort,  in  borany,  a  genus  o 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  cruriforra,  and  contitt 
of  four  roundifl),  obtufe  petals,  iltghtly  emarginatcd 
plaske,  and  ending  in  ungues  of  the  length  ol  the  cup 
the  fruit  is  a  long,  rouniliQi,  biloeular  pod,  coafiliin 
of  two  valves  :  the  fceJs  are  numerous  and  rouiidilh. 

7'he  root  of  this  plant,  the  only  part  ufed  in  medictn> 
it  accounted  drying  and  aliringeni. 

DEN  riCLtS,  or  Dentjis,  in  architeSure.  an  orn: 
Bicot  in  cornicbes  bearing  fome  retraiblance  to  tect 
particularly  ufrd  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  Tbi 
are  cut  on  a  little  fquare  member,  properly  called  dc 
ticulus,  and  the  notches  or  ornarecnts  tlicmlclvci,  drnCi 
In  the  ancient  times  deatils  were  never  ufed  in  the  ion 
i:orfMcbe,  yei  they  are  found  in  the  rrmains  uf  the  ibeat 
of  Marcelius,  which  fome  take  for  an  argument  that  V 
cruvias  bad  not  the  diic^lion  of  that  building.  V'iiruvi 
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DEODAND,  in  oi!r  cuftnn^s,  impties  a  A'lnz  tic- 
votetl  or  confecrated  to  God,  /or  the  pacification  ot  his 
waihf  in  cafe  of  any  mitlbrrune  ;  as  »  prrfon's  rominj* 
to  a  VlOlciltend,  without  the  fault  of  any  rcafonab--  crru 
ttil«»  *«if  aiiorfeftouMftrike  hi.  kLtpcr,  an  l  (o  kill 
him.  Ill  th'i^  c^fc,  ihi  hoffj  is  to  In:  .-idrod.rnl  ;  th.it  is 
he  is  to  he  lulJ,  ajiu  the  price  <jillributcd  to  the  poor,  as 
an  expiition  of  that  dif  adfiil  event. 

Dtl'AR  1%  in  chemiftry,  a  method  ofrefinine,  or  fc- 
parating  gold  from  liJver,  bfmeaiuof  aqua  fertis,  gcne- 
raljy  called  quartation. 
'  DEPARTURE,  in  law,  fignifics  a  departing  or  coing 
nwi  a  pica  given  in  har  of  an  aclion.  It  is  l,k<  wile 
iifed  where  a  plaintifin  hit  drclaratif  n  lets  forth  one 
thing,  and  after  the  dcfcnrf.uit  h.i^  pL-adul  thereto,  he  in 
his  replication  fliews  new  uwuct  dilicrmt  from  bis  decla- 
xation. 

DEPARTURr,  in  nnvigation,  is  the  eafting  or  wetting 
"'^^  fij  P>  "ii'i  r.  fj.ect  to  the  meridian  it  deprted  or 
failed  frorr;,  numbi.-! cd  in  degree*,  or  aiiles,  of  (he  equa- 
tor, * 

DEPHLEGMATED,  «a  appeUattoa  gi«eo  to  fpirits 
well  Irccd  from  the  phlegm. 

DEPHLEGMATION,  in  rheminry,  fJic  famr  as 
reOificaiion,  or  the  freeing  a  fpint  from  its  phlegm,  either 
Oy  diAiUation,  or  fomc  other  ineairi. 

DEPILATORY  .VIedicjnes,  thofe  applied  in  order 
to  take  off  the  hair  :  fuch  arc  lime  and  orpunent  known 
*°Ml-D^'JL,'^xt*^''  ""Shf  '0  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 

Utf  UNtN  r,  in  Latin  grammar,  a  cerm  applied  to 
verb*  which  have  a£>u  c  tigoificMiMn,  but  p*ffivc- 

,  ««Hojilt)rconjug3:ionsandwantofte  of  their  pattidnks 
paAive,  ' 

DtPOWfNT,  in  law,  a  pcrfon  who  makes  ;i  dcpafition 

See  rhf  artir!  -  Dri'o:?iTioN 

/Srw^rrVAv,'^^>  the  adt  of  committing  wafte. 
DhPObI  HON,  in  law«  (he  teftimonr  given  in  cosit 

by  a  wiriirfs,  upon  oath. 

In  chanctrry,  dcpofition  is  a  teflimony  fet  down  In 
writing,  by  wayof  anlwcr  to  the  fnteirocations  exhibited 
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o'  ~i  — /  —  ui«  tuwinnciiuvins  exnipire< 

in  chancety^  where  fueh  wimefs  is  called  deponent.  De 
pofitions  in  one  caufe  may  be  ufcl  a  the  hc.u^^^  of  an- 
other, where  they  are  between  the  farm;  |>?riVts,  &c. 
without  anv  motion  :  this  is  not  permitted  in  other  court/ 
without  a  (pecial  rrder  of  the  court  of  chancery.  The' 
depofitions  in  chuucr,,  un  r  the  caufe  is  determined 
there,  may  be  given  m  evidence  in  a  trial  at  bar,  iji  anv 
of  thtf  oth'.r  courts.  ' 

DtPRfcCA  riON,  in  ffaetorie,  a  figure  whereby  the 
flrator  invokiSi  the  aid  and  affifbnce  6t  fome  one  s  or 
praya  for  fome^reat  evil  or  pmiiftment  lo  bef^l  him  who 
Ipeaks  nufely,  either  himfeif  or  his  adverf-ry. 

DEPRECATORY,  o:  i).  i-kecativb,  in  theolocy, 
a  term  applied  to  tlic  ai  uuKi  of  pcriorming  fomc  ceretrtb- 
nies  in  the  fonii  of  pi.iyer. 

DEPRESSION  tf  Equatians.   See  the  article  Equa- 

TION.  ^ 

Deps ejsiok  iiftbt  P,lt.  When  a  perfiw  fails  or  tra- 
vels toward*  the  equator,  he  ia  fald  to  depnfs  the  pole, 
becaufe  aa  many  degree*  as  he  approaches  ne.ircr  the 
c<iUBtor,  fo  many  degree*  will-the  pole  be  nearer  the  ho- 
nzon.  This  phtenomemm  arifca  from  the  rpbevicalfoare 
of  the  earth,  '  ^ 

DEPRESSOR,  f  r  DErRiMFN's  in  anatomv,  a  name 
applied  to  feveral  mufcles,  becaufe  they  dcpreU  the  partt 
they  are  fafiened  to.  /     r  r— 

Di:pi'.essor  Labii  Superiokis,  or  TRiAitoviARis, 
IS  a  muftlc  that  arifes  from  the  lower  tsdge  of  theonder- 
jaw,  between  the  mafleter and  quadratus,  and  »ff ; ml  bv 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  upper-jaw.  Thci_  i.vo 
mufcfcaaaingtoi^Cfhcr.exprefs  a  I,., rti-Aful  counrcn.'iK-c, 
becaufe  they  draw  dowiiwar^fs  tiic  lurncfs  ot  the  mouih 
and  cheeks. 

D.VPRE550RK5  Nasi,  a  pair  of  mufcles  arifm"  from 
the  OS  ma>  i  [  ir--,  above  the  denies  inciforcs ;  and  arc  in- 
frrtcJ  into  the  exticmities  of  the  alae,  which  they  miU 
doivnwanh.  '  *^ 

Deprfss-ir  Angvli  Oaia,  a'name  giten  by  Alhin.i. 
to  the  iiiufcle  called  by  others  depreflor  labioium  com- 
munis.  See  the  article  Orps  e  s  s  or  L  a  h  i  r . 

DCFKCSsoRR*  OcuLr,  R  pair  of  mufcles  fpringin^  from 


each  torner  of  the  eye,  and  anfwo^  by  ajioihcr  oair 

:J:ire^Ev;"'"'-^'"'-  theioireye.,Sdrii 

i^EPRIVATJON,  in  the  «no„-la«,  thedepofinita 
Mw.p,  patron,  v.car.  &c.  ,>o«,  hi.  «liiee  aJsX! 

,hJ^l^l"xU  ♦  the  fame  with  altitude  • 

Jhough.  ftnSfy  fpeaking.  we  only  „fc  the  term  dt«h  ti 

a^r""*  «  Pr.    a  bod,,  i. 

nrHl^^V^''^"""''"' ^r'o-i^'-^  in  miliury  affairs,  the 
number  of  ranks,  ,.r  the  quantity  of  men,  of  wto«^h l2 
hic  confih.;,,  a  battalion  or  fquadion. 

The  ,f.p,h  of  the  battalion  ii  generallr  fear  nwii.  ..I 
that  of  the  fquadron  three.  7»Wiriiieil,  and 

5o  If  the  battalion  cobCAs  rf  fn  handred  hmb  eaefa 
rank  will  be  o«  hundred  and  15%.  ^*  *^ 

The  firft  rank  is  called  the  f  ont  of  the  battalion  or 
fqu*^ro,,,  and  the  hft  the  rear.    The  fi!-,  which  Ldk 

DEPURATION,  »,  pharmacy,  is  the  fcBafati«.or 
freemg  any  fluid  from  .11  hetett^-aon,  mifi^'K! 
cncies  and  therehy  rendering  3ej»  part  of  ft  rfl  22^ 
lar  confiftfnce  an  1  ippearanc^     ^7  P««  ont  Of  a 

7  his  operation  is  of  thiee  kindi,  which  differ  as  well 
n  regard  to  the  principle,  «,  which  thev  dcpc«d.\^  o 
''»««*noerof  their  executim,.  a*  la 

The  firK  and  moft  flmplc  mnr  ncr  nf  ilcDuration  is  JU- 
cantation.    This  i,  ,hc  fvpna.,:,  ,5,.,Js  ^Z^Z."^ 
gcneou.  matter,  hy  ...art,  of  .he  U.ttcrence  of  t£,Sl 
he  rravity:  but  can.  therefore,  onlv  be  prafljftd  jJS 
ciJc  o.  thole  wherein  there  is  fuch'  a  differ«Sf  ht 
performed   by  only  fufferine  the  «aM  to  ftToTat  eft 
every  thing  that  will  fubfide  Hc.Wr&,A  ,rthe  bo- "n, 
.nd  then  pouring  off  from  thefcdiment,  hy  a  ^raJu 

«Ppataciear.  This  »  the  general  irietbod  where  fmaller 
J-mitie.  are  in  quefl.on  ;  'but  ,n  the  cafe  of  l^gS  th" 
g««f  part  m,y^,h       ^  taken  off  byap«,,Lb«rt 

y.  hen  fluids  aiB  to  be  freed  from  oils,  or  fuch  matter 
as  floats,  an  mftrument,  called  a  tritorium  or  fen.^t^ 

theveffeJ:  for  the 

coamMDjcind  one,  and  anotiur  pniMr  for  the  an^. 
quantitie).  —r— «  K™p«r  rar  me  gKMu 

.   When  oils  uhofe  vifcid  rnnfiilcncc  ia  iitf  mAmtmU 

3"itivr  p--M':5'>f«bfidi::^:  r„t 

ihinJV  "P"**^''  P«vioufly  to  decantarion,  to  let  thVn, 

which  i^'rv""'''"       ''■g-fti^  i-^tTb'; 

rrequenMy  Jet  fell  a  lediment  not  o:!.  .  w  fe  fcparaWe 

toeeth^r  TrJ.  J  '  ;t^^"f  eggs,  firft'^well  beat 

rogetner.  to  the  llmJ  tr.  be  cUtihcd,  and  after  a  neH«» 

Z'TT  coagulat'e  bv  me^,if£2 

and  thereby  carry  to  the  furface  aU  tie  hetcm«aa2 
nnattcr,  which  i,  entangled  by  them  in  thdr  cmdSenee 
The  impurities,  together  with  th*  ConcretervE^f 
eggs,  appearing  as  a  fcom  on  the  ftttfaee  of  the  fluid  i. 

The  thffd  manner  of  depuration  f^kration 

fure,  the  flui.l  to  be  p.r.hcd  through  ftraHiers  of  flaJS. 
Imen,  cloth,  or  p^er;  which  '«ii„i„g  ,he  grogHS 
or  feculencm*.  fcft,  ,«ly  , he  clearer  &id  S  he  tSS 

When  flannel  is  ufed,  it  is  made  into  a  bag  in  the  form 
wher^rw  Hippocra.c^-s  ihJ-  ;  I'A^T, 

rrtkH     1°*""'-^''  upwarJsand  eKpam.U  I.  m«ns 

or  fmaJI  end,  mto  a  velK  l.  This  i.  moftiy  ufed  in  the 
cafeofdccochons,  ex.r.icf.,  and  .1!  gelatinOM.  aid  fi! 
P"tn^eo„>  |.„-,,,,.  ,r,„ns,  where  extreme  doaraeft  n  not 
n.criury  ;  whtrc  defpumat..m  ha,  been  pnwioufly  ufeds 
or  where  the  ctmlifleoce  of  the  matter  t^,  it  LfiTt^ 
paf4  through  paper.  Aa  ibe  tenacious  ctmfiftence  of 
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many  of  thefe  preparations  renden  their  tranfmiinon  ever 
thraugb  flaiMWl  dificult  t  it  tt  proper*  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
IQmr  ihttot  of  >  iwifiiw  Miili  which  can  AiMom 
do  injury  to  thofe  of  this  kimf,  if  CMC  be  Mken  to  pKvent 
dlrir  Durning  to  the  veflel. 

In  fglutionj  of  fatts,  fp'rits,  and  other  limpid  fluids, 
where  gtrat  tranfparcnry  is  expend,  paper,  or  decan- 
tarion  I'ubfequent  to  it  through  flaiUld*  are  alone  caplbk 
of  perfectly  anfwering  the  cnJ. 

The  nnanner  of  fiueiing  through  paper,  is  tn  put  it 
Into  a  tin  or  glafs  funnel,  to  wbofe  form  it  is  adapted  in 
the  ounner  of  a  lining,  which  very  well  fervcs  th^  puN 
poli!  vrhere  fmall  OHsntities  are  filtered  }  but  liar  gitater 
qumtities  thh  tneuiod  U  attended  with  mat  inconreni- 
'  encics  nil!  ilc'.iv,  bccnufc  if  large  funnels  be  ^ployed, 
the  gicat  column  ot  lluul  br.iring  on  the  middle  of  the 
paper,  which  i<  unrujip.nTrd,  ^nJ  beiiip  forced  with  the 
incuinVient  weight  to  adapt  itftif  lo  tlic  form  of  the  fun- 
nel, is  much  crcafed  and  bent,  iVlttum  fx\h  to  buid  it  be- 
fore any  conlidcrabic  quantity  ha»  palled  through.  This 
may  be  entirely  remedied  by  fubftituiing  in  tke  place  of 
the  funnel  an  eanheo  cullender,  which  cveiy  waf  fup« 
porting  the  paper,  Ibcurc*  It  from  the  violence  of  the 
incumornt  prrfl'urc,  without  in  the  leaft  impeding  the 
|»{l.»ge  of  the  fluid  :  and  by  this  means  large  quantities 
mav  with  great  Cife  anJ  expedition  be  difpatchcd. 

t  he  filtering  through  paper,  where  the  opecation  fuc- 
eeids  never  fails  completely  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  but 
there  are  many  fluids,  whofc  confidence  renders  it  im- 
iv^icablt :  fuch  are  all  vljbid  fluids,  and  thofe  that  arc 
in  a  great  desr^  faponaceous,  they  either  cboakina  the 
filter,  or  by  their  unacitv  being  kept  from  dividing  to  as 
to  bh  through  dbe  imall  porca  of  the  paper. 

For  thefe,  ^erefore,  a  fiannel  muft  be  employed,  and 
even  that  in  many  cafc<  u  11  fiil,  if  the  matter  be  not 
ptevioully  nude  more  liquid  by  a  boiling  heat. 

It  is  ncceflary  to  be  curetul  in  the  choice  of  the  kind  of 
paper  ufcd  for  this  purpofe ;  there  is  none  at  prcfcnt  ma- 
nufactured, whofe  texture  and  flrcngth  arc  pcrfcdiy 
adapted  to  it;  but  anongft  the  kinds  that  are  to  be  pro- 
duced, that  COmmooIv  called  bloom  papfr  is  much  the 
heft.  The  common  n>rta  are  of  6m  fiighc  a  fubftance, 
and  have  fo  little  tenacity,  except  what  is  owine  to 
gums,  that  a  foon  as  they  arc  wet,  and  the  gum  walncd 
Kom  them,  they  fall  to  pieces,  fo  that  neither  the  form 
of  the  cuUeadert  nor  any  other  artifice,  can  make  them 
good. 

Linen  cloih  is  alfo  ufcd  f.  t  this  purpofe,  thoui^h  bu'. 
feidom,  as  it  purifies  with  far  lefs  efFcdt  than  woollen 
and  has  no  advantage  over  it,  unlefs  when  woollen  ii 
liable  to  be  choakcd  and  become  impeirious  to  the  iuid 
aa  In  the  fidutions  of  f^ms  and  gummy  extiafis :  but  t 
may  with  great  advantage  in  fome  cafes  be  adapted  to 
paper,  where  the  relaxing  quality  of  what  is  filterer 
weakens  the  texture  of  thelattcri  as  happens  in  vuUiil 
fpirits  and  all  other  faponaceous.  fluids.  In  this  cafe  th 
paper  fbould  be  pvit  over  it,  and  both  tO|;c:hLr  l.iid  care 
fully  into  the  culkncicr  :  and,  by  this  expedient,  the 
will  be  found  to  remedy  each  other's  defeds,  and  make 
filler  proof  againft  all  common  accidents. 

Tnere  is  another  method  of  feparating  water  frac 
fone  nanicdar  kinds  of  fuUbncet,  by  the  atiraAion  i 
a  pendent  thread,  wh»ch  Is  called  filtering. 

In  the  depuration  of  fome  fluids,  two  ofthcrc  frver; 
roethodsare  ufcd  conjointly  ;  a-,  filtering  throu;;h  fl.iiuu 
may  be  pradifed  after  defpumatjon,  unci  'a  indeed  ^cnc 
rally  more  expeditious  and  eifectual  than  lcuminin| 
Filtering  throu-h  pjper,  or  flannel,  Is  alfo  proper  to  rc 
cover  tjne  fiu:d  which  remains  mixed  with  the  fedimei 
after  dccantation  :  and  dccantation  is  fometimes  enc 
plojred  to  make  a  perfed  depuration  of  tbofe  fluid 
which  the  llaooet  faHs  to  make  perfedlv  clear,  ail 
whofe  vifdd  confiftence forbids  their  beingliltcred  tbiou| 
paper. 

There  are  fome  other  methods  cf  depuration  occrifioi 
ally  uicd  i  particularly  the  draining  with  comprcliuic,  I 
means  of  a  Utcw-  prcfi. 

DEPURA  i  ORY  I-  evir,  a  name  given  by  Sydei 
ham  to  a  fever  which  prevailed  much  in  the  years  166 
1662,  1663,  and  1664.  He  called  it  depuratory,  b 
caiife  be  duerv«d  that  nature  regulated  all  the  fvmptoc 
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Jle  DesaRT,  aLfoIutcJy  fo  callec,  is  that  part  of 
Arabia  fouth  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  children  of 
Jfrael  wandercJ  finty  years. 

DEbCAN  r,  in  mudc,'  the  art  of  compofmg  in  fe- 
deral parts.   Sec  Composition. 

D^fcant  i$  thrce-fulJ,  viz.  plain,  figurative,  and 
double. 

Plain  Dkscakt  it  the  pmind- work  and'foundation  of 
all  mufical  compofitioiii»  confiftiH^  altogether  in  the  or- 
derly placing  of  many  concoids,  aRfwering  to  fimple 
counterpoint.   Sec  the  article  CounTERlfOlKT. 

F:ni>  j;iv«  or  Fkrid  De'Cant,  is  that  part  of  an  air  of 
mufii.,  wherein  fome  dilcords  are  concerned,  as  well, 
though  not  fo  much,  as  concords.  Thi'.  n-av  be  termed 
the  ornaoiental  and  rhetorical  part  of  mufic,  in  regard 
that  tbere  are  introduced  all  th*  varieties  of  points,  fyn- 
copes,  diveriities  of  mcafttrcs,  and  wbate«er  is  capable  i  f 
adorning  the  compofition. 

Descant  DtdUk,  is  wh?n  the  parts  are  fo  contrived,  j 
that  the  treble,  or  any  lu^h  part,  may  be  made  the  bafs ; ' 
and,  on  the  contrar)-,  the  bafs  the  treble.  Sec  the  ar- 
ticles Harmony,  Cousterpcint,  and  Melody. 

DESCtN'i^ANT,  m  genealogy,  a  term  rehiivc  to, 
afccndan;,  ami  applrd  to  a  perfon  who  is  born  or  ifliicd  j 
from  fomc-  other  referred  to:  thus,  mankind  arc  faid  to  | 
be  (he  dcfcendants  of  Adam;  aod  jbinetlmes  the  dc- 
iccndants  of  Noah. 

0£SC£NS10N,  iji  aftnnomy,  is  either  right  or  ob- 
lique. 

Righttyi.^cf.s  t  r:,  1'.  .tn  irrli  nf  'he  riniinikT,,?,  in- 
tercepted bftwrcii  t'lc  iii'xt  1  jiciiu  and  the  in- 
tcr!'cciiin  of  the  in!::lili.n,  p:;!!-.;-.-  ;h;L:-.ifh  the  CCntCf  of 
(he  object,  at  its  lctt>ng,  in  a  rignt  iphcre. 

0^//^mD£sCBN'3Ion,  an  arch  of  the  cquinovtui  inter-  > 
cepted  between  the  next  equinoflia)  point  and  the  hori- 
»on,  pafflng  through  the  center  «if  theoljed,  at  its  fcttingi 
in  an  Dbliqaeiphere. 

DESCEKSIONAC  DiffEmiHCt,  that  between  the 
right  and  oblique  dcfcenfioil  of  any  heavenly  bodyi*  See 
the  article  Descen'mon. 

DESCENT,  in  pcncr.",!,  is  the  iLc  Lnry  of  a  body 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  piac« ;  tnus  at!  bodies,  unlcfs  i 
otherwife  determined  by  a  force  fupcrior  to  (heir  gravity, 
dcfccnd  toward)  the  center  of  the  earth  :  the  planets  too 
may  be  faid  to  defccnd  from  (he  aphelion  to  the  peri- 
helion of  thcifiorbit)!}  at  the  moon  docs  from  the  apogee 
to  the  perigee. 

Heavy  bodies,  meeting  with  no  rcftdance,  dcfcend 
•with  an  iiniforinlv  accelcr.(t<d  motion  ;  for  the  laws  of 
which  fee  ihc  artK.c  Acc  i  Lt  ration. 

Descent,  or  DiscfeNT,  in  law,  an  order  or  method 
whereby  lands  or  Bcnementa  are  derived  to  any  laan  from 
bis  anccltors. 

DtSCCNT,  in  heraldry,  is  ufcd  to  cxprefs  the  coming 
down  of  any  thing  from  above  t  «s»  a  lion  cndefcent,  is 
a  lion  with  hit  head  towards  the  bafe  points*  and  his  heel 
towards  one  of  the  corners  of  ihe  chief*  aaifhe  Wetc 

leaping  down  from  fome  high  place. 

Df  t  PNTs,  in  fortification,  arc  the  holes,  vaults,  and 
hollow  plp.co  mafJr  hv  untii-Tnuning  the  ground. 

The  (icicciu  into  the  rrionc  or  ditch  is  a  deep  pafl.ige 
made  throueh  the  efplanade  and  covert-way,  in  torm  of 
a  trench*  WMreof  Me  upper- part  is  covered  with  mad- 
lien  and  clays*,  to  fecure  the  befieg^n  from  the  enemy's 
fire.  In  wet  itches  this  trench  is  on  a  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  water,  but  in  dry  ones  H  is  fviik  M  deep  as 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

DI-iSCR [BENT,  ill  jT-nmrtrv,  a  lir.->  or  fiirficc, 
wliich,  bv  nioiing  p:iral!rl  to  itttit,  t!L('thbL_-  .1  lutljcc  or 
foliJ.  ' 

DESCRIPTION  is  fuch  a  ftrongand  beautiful  k^k- 
ientation  of  a  thing,  as  ^ves  die  render  a  dilUiift  view 
and  fatitfiifiory  notion  of  11. 

DESERTER,  in  a  miiitery  ftnle*  a  (bidier  who,  by 
ninning  away  from  bis  fegimenc  or  company*  abandons 
the  frrvice, 

DE!?HACHE,  in  lieralJry,  i>  where  a  bcaft  has  its 
limbs  frp»rjtcJ  trorn  its  body,  fo  that  they  i'lill  remain  on 

the  cieucchenn,  with  Only  a  fmsll  fepsmtioo  from  their 

natural  places. 

DESIDERATUM  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  dcfiiable  per- 
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fcAion  in  any  art  or  fcicnce:  thu-;,  it  is  a  Jefiu'trafutn 
with  the  blackfmith,  to  render  iron  fuf.ble  by  a  ^v  nilr 
heat,  and  v-t  pieferve  it  hard  enough  for  ordinary  jil-s  ; 
with  (he  giafs-man  and  looking- glafs  maker,  to  render 
jrlafs  malleable  ;  wi(h  the  clock-maker,  to  bring  pendn* 
lums  to  be  ufcful,  where  there  arc  irrc!:;ular  motions  $ 
with  the  brazier  and  copper- ftrith,  to  rni-.kc  mallcabtr 
folder}  with  tbcfliipwrif^t,  to  buiJd  vetTds  that  will  Ad 
under  water  i  with  the  diver*  to  procure  manageable  in- 
flrumentt  for  conveying  ftefli  air  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fca,  fufficicnt  for  refpiration  and  the  burning  of  lights  ^ 
w:th  the  .ifniy-ni.ifli'r,  to  mt1:  or  coprl  ores  or  metals  im- 
mcdulciy,  witliuut  the  ulc  ef  bcllnws  or  furnaces  j  and 
with  (he  carvers  and  joiners,  to  f;)ftiion  wood  in  mould* 
like  plafter  of  Paris,  or  burnt  alakaller,  jcc. 

DESIGN*  in  a  general  ftnfe,  -he  plan,  order,  repre- 
fcntatirn,  or  coAlirufiiaa  of  a  building*  book*  paint- 
ing, fi;c- 

In  building,  the  term  ichnonaphy  msybe  ufcd,  whcr» 

by  dclirn  is  only  meant  the  plan  of^a  building,  or  a  flat 
figure  drawn  on  j'^fer :  when  kmc  lldc  or  Ijce  of  (he 
builJing  i  i  rair-il  from  the  ouad,  wc  may  ufe  the  term 
orthography  ;  anJ  when  both  front  and  fidct  ttC  fcettfiv 
perfpcdivc,  v/c  nssyXrall  it  fccnography. 

DtiicN,  in  th:  taanufafiorics,  cxprefles  the  figure* 
wherewith  the  worJim.in  enriches  his  fluff,  or  filk,  and 
which  he  copies  after  Ibme  painter,  or  eminent  draughts* 
mull,  fi  in  diaper*  damadc*  and  other  flowered  61k  ami 
tapcfliy,  ;ind  the  like. 

In  unil>:taking  of ''uc!;  t:i-.Js  of  figured  ftufFs,  it  is  nc- 
ctlTiry,  fays  M.  Si::.r\\  tr  t,  before  the  firft  Hrokc  of 
thcfhuctle,  the  w  jiii'e  Jeh.-ii  be  reprefcntcii  oa  the  th:c.iJs 
of  the  warp;  wc  do  not  mean  in  colours,  but  with  an 
infinite  number  of  lirtle  packthreads,  which  being  dif- 
pofcd  fu  as  to  riifc  the  threads  of  the  warp,  let  the  work' 
men  fee,  from  time  to  time,  what  kind  of  fiik  is  to  be  put 
ill  the  eye  of  the  ibuttle,  for  WOof.  This  method  of  pre- 
paring the  wotk  is  called  reading  the  de (Ign,  and  reading 
the  figure,  which  is  pcr.'o.'mcd  ni  the  ff  li:  w  r:i^r;iii  r ; 
A  paper  is  provided,  confiJcrably  brondLi  tSuji  the  ftuii', 
and  of  a  length  proportionate  to  what  is  intended  to  be 
rcprcfcnied  thereon.  This  they  divide  Icngthwife,  by  s» 
many  black  lines  as  there  arc  intended  threads  m  i^.c 
warp  ;  and  crofs  thefc  lines,  by  others  drawn  breadth- 
wife,  which,  with  the  former,  make  little  equal  fquarcs : 
on  the  paper  thus  fquared*  the  draughtfman  defigns  bia 
fibres,  and  heightens  them  with  colours,  at  he  fees  fit. 
When  the  dtfign  i,  fiiiflied,  a  wor'trr-:;  r~ji!s  it,  while 
another  lays  it  uic  limblot.  Sec  the  aiaclc  Sim- 
blot. 

To  read  the  dclign,  is  to  tell  the  perfon  who  manages- 
tht:  loi  in,  the  number  of  fquarcs,  or  threads,  comprilcd 
in  tine  Ipace  he  is  reading,  intimating  at  the  fame  time 
whether  it  is  ground  or  figure. 

To  |iut  what  is  read  on  the  iimblot..  is  to  fallen  little 
brings  to  the  feveral  packthreads*  which  are  to  raile  the 
threads  nanieJ  ;  and  thus  diey  contlnne  to  do  till  thr 
whole  dcfign  is  read. 

Fvery  piece  being  compofed  of  feveral  repetitions  of 
the  fame  dcfign,  when  the  whole  diiign  is  drawn,  the 
drawer,  tore  begin  the  defign  a-frcfti,  has  nothing  10  Ao 
but  to  raife  the  littJc  firings,  with  (lip-knots,  to  toe  tti[> 
of  the  fifflUot*  which  he  had  let  down  :o  the  bottom :  tWn 
he  is  to  repeat  as  often  as  it  nccdiary  till  the  whole  be 
manufa^red. 

The  ribt^n-vreavers  have  likewife  a  defign,  but  far 
more  fimpie  than  that  now  dtfirribrd.  It  is  drawn  oh 
p.ipcr  with  liiir^  ,,riJ  fq  j,iir<,  r"prLfi  -)'iiig  the  threads  of 
the  w.irp  and  woul.  iJut  inlUad  ol  lim  j,  whereof  the 
!i);urcj  ot  ine  former  confill,  thefc  ar;:  conditutcd  of 
points  only,  or  dots,  placed  in  certain  of  the  little 
fquares,  formed  by  the  interferon  of  the  lines.  Thefc 
points  mark  (he  threads  of  the  warp  that  arc  to  be  railed, 
aod  the  fpaccs  left  blank  denote  the  threads  th.it  are  n> 
keep  their  fituation:  the  reft  is  manatgcd  aa  in  the 
Ibrmer. 

Di-:  i(iV  i:.  .^.I^-)  tifcc!,  in  pair.tir:;,  for  the  full  iu'ea  of 
a  l^i|;c  w^r'^,  "ii.iv.ii  iiui;rhl\  ,  and  lii  little,  with  an  iti- 
tcntion  to  be  i.ve,  ut.J  jiiJ  llniflicd  in  large.  The  art 
of  painting  has  been  by  fome  of  the  greatcll  maAors  di- 
vided into  tht  dcSgo,  «r  dnngkt,.ilie  pcoportion,  the  ti- 
6-  eieffiosv 
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pieflion,  the  claro-obfcuro,  the  ordannancc,  the  colour- 
ing Md  the  perfpeaivc. 

DtUQH,  in  paiattag,  is  the  fimple  contour,  or  out 
line*  of  the  fisurci  iaiended  to  he  rcprcftnted,  or  the 
lines  that  Krmiiuite  Mi4  circumfcribc  thcipi  fuch  deftgn 
U  fomctimes  drawn  in  crayons,  or  ink,  without  »ny  ihe- 
dtnv's  .It  ;  I'inictiim-s  it  is  hjichucl,  that  is,  the  ftadows 
arL- cxprcill-J  bv  !':MiVnlc  outlines  iil'iiully  drawn  a  crofi 
i.ich  otnrr  v.  ith  tho  Dcn,  ir.ivoii,  ur  ^T.aver.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  lhadows  arc  doiii;  with  the  crayon,  rubbed  fu 
M  thatthere  do  not  appear  any  lines  ;  at  other  times,  the 
grain*  or  ftrokes  of  the  crayon  appear,  as  not  being 
rabbol:  fometime*  the  delign  is  walhcd,  that  it,  the 
lhadows  are  done  with  a  pencil  in  Indian  ink,  or  Tome 
other  liquor ;  and  fonetimca  ibc  defign  it  coloured,  that 
is,  C  'Iku:  .  .i:c  laid  on  mucb  like  toofe  intended  for  the 
grand  work. 

The  cflential  requifites  of  a  defign  arc  corre-lncr  . 
gooj  laflc,  cte^oice,  charafler,  diverhty,  cxpreflion,  .11^ 
pcrfpciiiive.  Corrciitnels  depends  on  the  jufliKS  oi  tht 
propnrijons,  and  knowlegc  uf  anatomy.  Taite  is  a  cer- 
tain manner  of  corrcdlnrfs  peculiar  to  one's  f<?lf,  derived 
either  from  nature,  maftert,  or  ftudie*,  or  all  of  them 
'  ttnited.  Elegance  give*  a  delicacy  that  IMI  only  0<i  ices 
pcrfons  of  judgment,  but  communicate*  an  agreeablenefa 
that  pleaies  utiiverfilly.  The  charafler  is  what  it  pecu- 
lijr  to  each  objtcl,  wherein  there  rr  uft  be  di\rt-fuy,  info- 
muth  that  every  thiri;  has  i:s  peculiar  cii^r^acter  to  dif 
tinguifli  it.  Th  :  (  \,  I  IT.  I)  is  the  rcprcfcnution  of  an 
obicd,  according  to  (he  tircumftances  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  in.  Pcrfpe-live  is  the  rcprcfentation  of  the  parts  of  a 
Miming,  or  a  figure,  according  to  the  fituatioo  they  arc 
in  with  regard  to  the  point  of  iighti  See  the  article 
-Drawiso,  Sec. 

The  dcfign  or  draught,  is  a  part  of  the  grealcft  import 
and  extent  in  palntinR.  It  is  ^  quii/d  chiefly  by  genius 
and  application,  ru'.ci  bting  of  kis  av^il  here  than  in  anv 
oih-r  l.r„iK;K,  of  the  art,  as  colouring,  ^vc.  J  he  f  ri:i 
cipal  rules  thai  regard  dtfign  arc,  that  novices  iccullyoi 
tbcmlelvcs  to  copy  good  nrisinals  at  fird  fight;  not  tc 
ufc  fquarcs  in  drawing,,  left  they  ftint  and  confine  then 
judijmcnt  i  to  dffign  well  from  life,  before  they  praAifc 
perfpeaive ;  to  learn  to  adjuft  the  fixe  of  their  figure*  t< 
the  vifual  angle,  and  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  mode 
ci  oVjccl  ;  to  r.-.;irk  nut  r.ll  the  parts  of  th^-'ir  defign  befOTt 
they  Lcgiii  to  ihdJf  ,  to  mskc  their  contours  in  grea' 
piece*,  without  taking  notice  of  the  litilc  niufclcs,  ani 
Other  breaks  j  to  nuke  thtmfclvcs  rralkr^  ol  the  rules  o 
pcrrpcclivc  ;  to  obfcrvc  the  perpendicular,  parallel,  anc 
diflancc  of  every  ftrokc  ;  to  compare  and  oppofe  the  part' 
that  meet  and  ttavcrfc  the  perpendicular,  {0  as  to  furm  : 
kind  of  f4)uare  in  the  mind,  which  is  the  great  and  alinuf 
the  only  rule  of  dcfi^ning  juftly ;  to  have  a  regard  no 
only  to  the  model,  but  to  the  parts  already defigned,  then 
being  no  fuch  thing  as  defigning  with  ftrift  juilnefs,  bu 
by  ccmpaiing  and  proportioning  t-^  cry  part  to  ila  :ii  I'l 
All  the  other  rules  relate  to  perfjuiTtlvc.    Sl-c  t(;c  ir,iJ, 

pERiPtCTIVE. 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineating  or  drawing  Ih 
appcaraocc  of  natural  objeifis,  by  Untat  plane. 

AittbantMl  Methsd  «/" Designin'r.  There  arc  fcvcra 
method*  of  dcfigning  mechanically.  The  following  i 
the  method  of  the  Icained  Sir  Chrifiophcr  Wren,  and  ma 
be  put  in  praclice  with  great  eale. 

A  is  a  fmall  fiiht,  w.rn  .i  fluirt  arm  B,  ^phte  Lll 
fg.  a.)  which  iTi.iv  bf  tmiic-d  rcminl  about,  ■.'av\  move 
up  and  c::>wn  tlic  linall  c^'inJtr  C  D,  vvhu  li  is  Ilicwc 
into  the  piece  E D,  at  D  ;  this  piece  ED  moving  roun 
about  the  center  E,  by  which  meant  the  fight  may  b 
Itmoved  either  towards  E  or  F. 

£  F  is  a  ruler  faflcncd  on  the  two  rulers  G  G,  whic 
rulers  ferve  both  to  keep  the  fquare  frame  S  S  SS  perpeil 
dlcttlar,  and,  by  their  Aiding  through  the  fquare  hole 
TT,  they  fervc  tn  flay  the  itght,  either  farther  from,  c 
nearer  to,  the  faid  frame  ;  on  which  frame  is  fluck  or 
with  wax,  the  paper  OOOO^  whcrton  the  pidlure 
to  be  drawn  by  the  pen  1.  The  pen  I  is,  by  a  fmall  bra; 
handle  V,  fa  fixed  to  the  ruler  H  H,  that  the  point  I  ma 
be  kept  very  firm,  fo  as  always  to  touch  the  paper.  H I 
it  a  ruler  that  is  conftantly,  by  meant  of  the  fmall  ftrinj 

kkkt  maved  boiixoiitaUyi  or  parallel  to  itlitlf }  i 
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Up  with  new  ficfli,  jil  ulcerations  and  toulneflci  cCLi- 
fioned  therchv,  wliclicr  iiutinjl  or  externa!.  To  do 
this  internally,  the  medicine  i»  fuppofed  to  matnuin  its 
primary  propertisrs,  till  it  arrive*  al  the  place  of  a^ion, 
vvli-.fL-  it  is  intitlcd  to  the  appcUition  of  n  determent  and 
vulnerjkry,  by  its  adhcfive  quality,  which  confiils  in  the 
CompUttivo  largencfs  of  its  furface,  anJ  Hcxibility  of  its 
component  parts:  for  by  this  it  readily  adherei  to  the 
flough  of  ulcerous  exudatSom*  wbidi  are  eafily  carried 
slon-'  with  the  medicinr  ;  and  when  this  is  dnnr,  what 
was  inftrurtu'ntal  m  dctErging,  will  attcrwarJb  ft:ck  to  the 
cutaneous  filaments,  till,  by  the  protrulion  of  proper 
nourifhment,  the  ulcer  is  healed ;  and,  i.i  lilcc  iiK;m.cr, 
the  operation  of  external  fubllanccs  are  accounted  for  : 
only  this  it  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  internally  what* 
foever  mixes  with  the  animal  fluids,  will  be  the  Srft  fe- 
parated  and  left  behind ;  for  all  thoC<:  parts  vvhich  are 
IpecificiUy  heavier,  will  move  nearer  the  axis  of  (he  ca- 
nab,  becaufe  their  momenta  are  greater,  and  will  carry 
tlicm  nearly  in  a  ftraight  line :  but  the  lighter  parta  will 
be  always  juftled  to  the  fidett  where  they  fooner  meet 
with  o'.it-Icts,  or  arc  (Truck  into  the  eroded  cavities,  in 
wliicii^they  adhere  and  make  part  of  the  fubftancc.  Thus 
it  is  ealy  to  conceive  how  an  in,  t^-  ilc  of  thole  t|u;,litic5  of 
a&ivity  and  adhefton  may  make  a  medicine  anfe  to  the 
greatett  cAcacy  in  this  refpeft,  even  fo  far,  as  to  fetch  off 
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hii  lands 
teflamcnt. 


D  E  V    T  1 0  S' , 

htc,  or  ccrcnioH 


or  tenements  to  another,  by  iiis  Itft  tin  ^ 

the^DeTty™^'  *  ««««  «tot  WWft^prf 

nmoivj  the  Romans,  was  a  kind  o,' 
ay,  wnereby  they  confecxated  tk^fj^. 
to  the  fcrv  ice  of  fome  pcrfon.  "* 
^  DEVOURING,  in  heraldry,  is  when  ftfto  ,„ 
m  an  cfcutcheon  in  a  feeding  pofturt  i  fc,  th« 
all  the  meat  whole.  '  ^ 

DEVUIDER,  in  the  manege,  is  appiid 
that   upon  working  upon  volts,  makes  his  (ho«]den« 
too  fa«  (or  the  croupe  to  follow {  fotbat,iiiibd  of  -c  u> 
upon  two  beads  ai  be  ought,  he  eadcaroen  to  ^ 


upon  one, 

DEUILLE's  rifltn,  in  hydraulics,  a  pifton  »i,ho- 
friction,  invented  by  Mcffieurs  Goflet  and  de  la  Dcait 
and  luccefjfully  made  ufe  of  in  the  king  of  i'raoc^i  inZ 
den  at  Paris. 


the  mrrriSrant:''  nnd  capillary  vcflels 

Dli  TERMINATE  Problem,  in  geometry,  that 
•which  has  butnne,  or,  at  IcaU,  a  limited  min:t»<;r  ot  .an- 
fwers  :  as  the  tullowing  problem,  which  has  but  one  only 
folution,  vi^.  To  defcribc  an  ifofceles  triangle  on  a  given 
line,  whole  angles  at  the  bafc  Iball  be  doable  that  at  the 
vertex.  Hut  the  follow  ing  hath  two  Ibluttoas,  vis.  To 
find  an  Ifofccles  triangle,  whofe  area  and  peiitnctcr  ai 

give:-. 

DETERMINATION,  in  mechanics,  f.pnifiss  much 
the  fame  with  the  tendency  or  dircdion  of  a  bodjr  in 
tnotioo. 

DF.TtRMiN'ATios,  amoni;  Tchcot  divines,  is  an  a(5l  of 
divine  power,  limiting  the*  .igciivy  of  fecond  cauics,  in 
every  inltaoce,  to  what  the  Deity  prcdcikuiated  ColNern- 
ingtbem.   See  Paeosstinatiun. 

OEI'INUE,  in  law,  a  writ  or  aOion  that  lies  againft 
one  who  has  gut  goods  or  other  things  delivered  to  him 
to  kctp,  and  afterwards  refufes  to  deliver  them. 

Detim'E  ofCheiivs.  An  action  !or  detinue  I  ts  for 
deeds  and  charters  which  make  the  title  to  bndi. 

DETONATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  noifc  and  ex- 
plofion  which  an;|r  fubftance  make*  upon  the  application 
of  lire  to  it.   It  is  alfo  called  futminatlon. 

DETRAHEXS  QyADRATi:^,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle 
otheiwifc  called  platyfma.  isec  the  article  Pla- 
TYSMA. 

DETRANCHE,  ia  heraldij,  a  line  bendwife,  pro- 
ceeding al  ways  from  tiie  dexter  nde,  but  not  from  the  very 

aniile,  diagonally  athwart  the  (hield. 

DEVENSHRING,  or  Denshkinc,  a  term  ufed  in 
many  parts  of  Englrad  for  burning  of  land.  See  fivRN- 
JKC  «/*  Land. 

DEVIATION,  in  dd  aftronomy,  fignified  tiie  mo- 
tion of  the  deferent,  or  excentric,  whereby  it  advanced  to, 
or  receded  from,  the  ecliptic. 

DEVIL,  ftitCo^,  an  cvl!  angel,  one  of  thofe  ce- 
Icftial  fpirits  caft  down  from  heaven,  for  pretending  to 
equal  himfelF  with  God. 

Dxvil-iN-A-BtrsH,  a  plant  called  by  autbora  nigella. 
See  the  article  NiCKLlA. 

Devii  's-Hit,  the  fame  with  die  fcabiotttofbotani (Is. 

Sec  the  article  bcABious. 

Devil's-Milk,  a  fpectci  of  ttlhymal,  orfpitig^.  See 
the  article  Tithymal. 

DEVISE,  or  Device,  fai  heraldry,  painting,  and 

jiulptufe,  anv  emblem  ufcd  to  reprefeiit  a  ci  itain  f,>/ni!y, 
pcrfon,  adion,  or  quality;  with  a  luitabrr  ni  .'.tu,  ap- 
plied in  a  figur.\ti'.c  lenfc.    Sec  M    i  i  j. 

The  eflence  of  a  dcvifc  confilis  in  the  metaphorical 
fimiiitude  between  the  things  reprefenting  and  repre- 
fented. 

Devise  is  frequently  alfo  ufcd  for  a  cipher.    See  the 
article  Cipher. 
Devise,  in  law,  thcacl  whereby  a  perfun  bequeaths 
I 


Pl/hn,  in  hydraulics, 
Het 
biogofiraoo^i^ 

This  piflon  may  be  made  aa  hrge  n  joo  pleile.CTwto 
have  thirty,  fix  inches  diameter;  but  we  ftall  only  p,, 
fifteen  to  that  we  arc  L'oin::  to  Jefcribe,  ::iis  biHrci/foa. 
ing  moft  convenient  lur  tl-.e  rcalons  that  m;i  jppcaf  > 
^  we  defcribe  this  pifton.  As  it  is  to  ad  m  i  pumpdife- 
cnt  from  thofe  commonly  defcribed,  we  will  ikcir  in  »iit 
it  confifts.  It  is  made  of  two  boards  of  otk  or  eii, 
twenty  inches  diameter,  and  five  inches  thick :  in  tit 
midine  of  each  of  thefc  boards  you  muilcui  a  h.oIlo»nw 
!iMc'r"cal  cax  itv  )::•'.  -:il:ic,  diameter,  and  two  indJi 
hil(  deep,  wliK'i  ti  rnv:  :vvy  boxcs,  which  mufi  htm> 
plud  to  cnc  ..n  i-Jicr  with  their  hollows  together; 
profile  Ukcn  diametrically,  is  reprefented  by  tjcb  of  tin 
reaangfes  ABCD,  and  EFHG.  (plate  LH.  fk.  r^.] 

ri:  rin  jp.  is  naJe  of  a  circular  boarti  VZ,  .^ijcl 
Cic^,  wb'tCc  Jurat  ttr  mvift  be  a  little 'eft  :h.ui  that  of  tk 
hollow  TOQ.V,  to  facilitate  its  p'ay  :  thisboirfiifiBd 
to  a  great  circle  of  leather  (or  to  fcwial,  wh«n  on*  u 
not  ftrong  enough)  in  faeh  manner  that  the  leather 
extend  al!  round  beyond  it  f.x  or  feven  inches;  thoirci 
muft  put  the  board  YZ  in  the  bottom  of  ihe box  STV'X, 
and  what  exceeds  of  the  leather  muft  be  foldeiaad 
round  the  edge  £ X G  of  the  iaroe  box}  then  mstt 
down  the  odier  box  upon  the  firf^,  fo  as  to  liptcn  de 
leather  between  ;  and  that  it  n-n  prcffed  the  bkr 
ftrongly,  fo  that  the  two  boxes  n,u  ,  n. sice  but  onf,  (Vr 
aicdr.-iwn  fo;-ether  by  means,  of  ("cvcral  iron  pin5  r,iS!, 
whofc  ends  arc  cut  into  fctews,  to  fit  into  nuts;  tbcatk 
pidon  makes  a  fort  of  a  purfe  3,  4, 5,6,  which  taiai 
fide  out  every  time  the  bottom  Y  Z  is  dnwn  opvmSt. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  purfe  there  is  an  hokL,  covertJ 
with  a  vahe  K,  which,  when  it  is  raifed,  comntDlcu 
againft  the  handle  MWM,  which  handle  it  (isflcocd  d 
the  rod  N,  that  works  the  pillon  up  and  down;  fsr  Ua; 
of  which  there  is  another  hole  9, 1 0,  in  the  Worn  of  tbc 
upper-box,  which  aniwers  die  rifing  pipe  1 3,  if,  in  wUd 
the  rod  N  goes  up  :  this  hole  U  mad  j  fpreading  down- 
ward?, that  the  nirv;  ,;blc  board  ir.ay  apply  iifcll  doito 
the  top  ( )  w  he;i  the  piiloa  rifts.  Jn  the  lowtt  bot- 
tom of  the  iwx  there  is  another  bole  19,  ao,  which  aji- 
fwcrs  to  the  fucking  pipeij,  16,  thatfiaodsiBthewitflr 
to  be  railed  i  tbia'hole  it  covered  with  a  filre  I,  m 
ufual. 

When  the  piflon  rifes,  the  water  from  the  fucking  pipe 
opens  the  valve  1,  and  paiTcs  into  the  hollow  that  is  niide 
in  an  height  of  four  inches,  wludi  is  all  the  pliytlut 
the  pifton  ought  to  have,  not  to  weaken  die  leather  m 
much,  which  would  not  hold  out  lonf:,  if  itbidnohiBg 
a  ftrckc  ,  wl.rrcas,  havinp.  at  moft  but  two  inches  »nJ 
an  halt  to  tiic  from  5  to  X,  it  wears  but  little:  vhtit  tlw 
pifton  comes  down,  the  valve  I  fhuts  again,  the«het  K 
opens,  and  the  water  which  is  between  the  bottom  TV't 
and  the  leather  3, 4, 5, 6,  sroes  through  the  bole  L,  ad 
comes  into  the  fj«ace  O  I'  YZ  f  >^ ;  when  e  it  is  'n.-.cd  ir.tJ 
the  rifing  or  forcing  pip^ ;  thus  '.  o:j  I'l  l- i;:.it  t'-i:  pii^'i 
a'wm  s  iiinv;ii  j  bctwtrn  the  watc:  abc.  r,  and t*":: beIcK". 
has  no  fritlion.    Wc  lhall  add,  that,  when  it  i'  mauV  « 

!|00d  leather,  it  may  be  continually  worked  for  t-brtr  v 
our  months  without  repairing,  as  experience  tin  6icn 
in  thofe  pumps  which  MeOieurs  Gofict  and  de  l> 
Deiiille  had  made  for  draining  the  mines  in  f!:.tt-:"V. 
The  only  fault  ti>  be  Juusd  with  this  |)Jti»  t^i 
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of  whatfoever  diameter  the  rifing  pipe  13  and  14  is,  the' 
power  is  alwavs  loaded  with  the  weight  of  a  column  o( 
unm,  whofe  We  is  tiia  circle  OQ,,  and  height  the  ele- 
v*rion  of  the  reftrvoSr  tbove  the  fpring ;  it  is  true,  that 
one  miv  incrrif-  r^r  dia-nctcr  of  rh.'t  pipe,  and  decrcafe 
that  oi  the  ^tiioa,  tli.i:,  when  t.ity  arc  equal,  the  power 
nay  only  ralfe  it*  natural  weight. 

It  may  yet  perhaps  be  obie£ted,  that  this  ptRon,  hivini; 
io  (hort  a  ftrdte,  will  give  but  litdewster  every  time; 
but  that  is  not  a  faiilt«  finoe  one  nsy  make  the  ftrokes 
more  frequent  4  fo  that  what  may  beJofton  oiM  hand 
may  be  gained  on  the  other,  and  M  idiidi  water  factalfed 

if  the  ftroke  were  longer. 

As  the  rodef  AcpiAon  goes  through  the  rifing  (or  forc- 
ing) p'l  e,  waternay  not  be  raifed  to  a  confiderable  height 
by  this  pump,  yet  the  rod  of  the  pump,  efefied  In  the 

king's  garden,  at  leaft  twcaty-fivc  feet  long  ;  and  if 
the  fame  length  be  given  to  the  fucking  pipe,  one  may 
however  raife  water  fiftv  i^-c.  above  its  fpring,  in  a  very- 
plain  and  cheap  way :  for  if  you  make  ufe  of  wood,  fuch 
a  pump  will  coft  under  ten  piftoles  j  and  that  ferret,  upon 
many  occifiuns,  where  a  pump  of  great  expencc  would 
raife  no  more  water  with  the  fame  power. 

DLl'NX,  ia  Roman  antiquity,  eleven  OiODCC**  OT  4t 
parts  ot  the  i.ibra.   Sec  Libra. 

DEUS,  GoD»  iowDg  divineaandpliilolbpbers.  See 
the  article  Goo. 

DEUTERO-CANOtttCAt,  ta  theology,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  books  of  Scripture  which  were  added  to 
the  canon  atter  the  reft ;  eimer  bvcaufc  they  were  not 
wrote  till  after  the  canon  was  compiled.  Of  beOHilie  of 
faine  debate  in  regard  to  their  canooidty. 

The  deutero-canenical  hooha  In  the  modem  canon, 
arc  the  books  of  Eflhcr,  either  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  the 
/even  lall  chnpttrs  of  it  ;  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  thofe 
of  James  and  Judc  ;  the  fccond  of  St.  Peter,  the  fecond 
and  third  o|  St.  John,  and  the  Revelations.  The  deutero- 
canonical  parts  of  books  are  the  hymn  of  the  'I'hree 
Children,  the  prayer  of  Azariah,  thehilbricaof  Sulannab, 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  laft  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  the 
1)1  jiJv  f-vr  Lt  and  appearance  of  the  .inp^el,  rclafrd  in 
Luke  XXII.  and  the  hiflury  oi  the  aduUeious  woman  in 
John  viii. 

D£UT£RONOMY,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  the  taft  of  the  pentateoch  of  Mofei. 

This  book  was  called  Deuteronomy  by  the  fcvenfy 
Greek  tranflators,  as  being  a  r<^capitulation  of  the  laws 
hefore  delivered  at  l.irgc. 

DEU TEROSIS,  the  Greek  name  by  which  the  Jews 
called  their  mifchnah,  or  fccond  law. 

DEW,  a  light,  thin,  infen&ble  rain  or  mift,faUiagon 
the  earth  while  the  fun  is  below  the  horicon. 

In  the  fummcr  fcafon,  when  ihe  weather  is  fair,  and 
very  dry,  and  the  earth's  furfacc  has  for  a  confiderabk 
time  been  parched  with  the  great  beat  of  the  fun,  then 
imt  only  the  watery,  but  likcwife  other  lefs  voUtile  par- 
ticles, as  the  oily  and  faline,  arc^  by  the  power  of^the 
folar  rays,  carried  up  into  the  air,  and  fill  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  neareft  to  the  fur  face  ot  the  earth  ;  and  (o  king 
as  thefe  exhalations  are  kept  in  agitation  by  the  heat  of 
the  fim,  fo  long  nothing  of  them  appears  to  the  eye. 
But  as  won  as  the  Iblar  heat,  which  at  tiiree  in  the  after- 
noon is  the  grenfefV,  begins  to  remit,  the  air  not  long  after 
begins  to  grow  cool,  though  the  earth,  which  retain?  ;hc 
heat  communicated  to  it  by  the  fun  a  thoufand  t:mcs 
longer  than  the  air,  being  Aiil  hot,  continues  to  txh  t  c 
the  agitated  corpu{clei|  by  which  means  there  is  colicctcd 
a  white,  denfe,  vapour,  which  is  cool  above,  but  fliil 
continues  warm  below.  Thft  vapour,  therefore,  appears 
firft  in  ditches,  and  watery  or  marfliy  places,  whence  dif- 
oerftng  itfelf  by  degrees,  it  covers  the  face  of  the  earth, 
in  the  evening  and  night  time,  with  a  cloud,  coofifting  nf 
this  kind  of  particles,  which  in  the  morning  ia  again  dif- 
fipated  by  die  heat  of  the  rifing  fun.  By  all  this  it  ap. 
pears,  that  dew'is  a  very  compound  liquid  ;  fo  that  no 
thing  can  be  afTcrtcd  of  its  nature,  which  in  every  cir- 
cumilance  would  hold  true.  In  gravel-pits,  for  infljnce, 
and  in  high,  dry,  healtbv  grounds  of  a  large  extent,  there 
Is  collcdcd  but  a  very  Imall  quantity  of  this  vapour,  and 
that  almoft  entirely  watery;  whilftthat  which  is  colieifled 
about  ftaoding  waters,  fens,  martbes,  and  fa(  bituminous 
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^unds,  abounding  with  putriiicd  filh,  and  other  ani- 
m;<!s,  is  of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  very  often  perni- 
cious to  mankind.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
chemifts,  in  the  artlfidal  refolvtion  of  dew,  have  met 

With  fuch  contrary  principles,  and  written  fo  differently 
on  the  fubjcct,  that  you  cm  fcarcely  'ind  two  of  them 
that  give  the  fame  account  of  it.  Dew,  however,  is  a 
very  iharp,  fapona^eous,  pmgutous  liquid,  abounding,  it 
is  true,  with  a  eood  deal  of  notirifhment  for  vegetables. 
A  dew  too  caJreQied  in  a  certain  part  of  the  earth  has 
yielded  by  diftillation  a  liquid  that  imprelTed  upon  glafs 
the  lively  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  could  neither  be 
removed  by  frtdion,  an  alkaline  lixivium,  or  aqua-fortis  : 
and  this  liquor  was  inlUmtauble  like  fptrita  of  wine,  as 
appears  from  the  chemical  experiments  related  in  com-i. 
of  the  Republic  of  Letters.  And  again,  diftilled  dew,  di- 
gefled  for  eight  days  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  by  repeated 
difiillation  rendered  (ix  times  more  fubtile,  is  faid  to  have 
broke  three  glaf?  vcflcls,  and  to  have  remained  perfeflly 
infipid,  though  it  was  fa  very  thin,  that  it  refembled  pure 
fcirit.  And  farther,  by  the  Britilh  obfervatioos  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa^ions,  dew  is  defcribcd  bein» 
like  butter,  of  a  yellowifli  white  colour,  foft,  mehi.i^  by 
being  rubbed  upon  the  hand,  and  growing  dry  by  a  modr- 
ratc  heat  j  of  a  very  foetid  fmell  in  the  winter  j  and  m 
the  fpnng,  particularly,  prodoccd  in  the  night  time,  i.i 
pretty  larec  lumps.  But  the  nature  of  dew  is  iikewifii 
furprifingly  various,  according  to  the  difetent  difpofition 
of  the  weather,  and  according  to  the  various  and  fucce.Tive 
changes  of  the  metcdrt  In  the  air  •  for  hence  it  comes  to 
p.'.;s  that  the  very  minute  frcds  of  fmsll  plants,  and  the 
invifible  eggs  of  the  fmaileil  animakulai  ate  miaed  with 
it,  together  with  an  infinite  number  of  odier  things  1 
which  being  al!  digefted,  fermented,  pntrlP.cd,  and  dif- 
tilled together,  yield  at  different  limes  principles  of  very 
dirtcrcnt  tuturcs,  and  hence  lead  the  rhcmills  inio  very 
extraordinary  opinions.  The  principal  part,  therefore, 
of  dew  it  Water;  the  rcf^,  on  account  of  their  manifold 
variety,  cannot  poffibl^  be  defcribcd.  Bterbaavt't  Chm. 
Sun  Dew,  Ra  Ssbtf  in  botany.   See  the  article  Ros 

SoLIS. 

l^EXTANS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  ten  ounces,  or  ^ 
of  their  libra.    See  the  article  Libra. 

D£XT£R,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  ^tent^whit^ 
ever  belong^  to  the  right  iide  Of  a  fliiddj  or  coat  of 

arms:  thus  we  fay,  bcnd-dcxtcr,  dexter- point,  &c. 

DP- V,  in  matters  of  government,  the  fovcrcigu  prince 
of  Algier.5,  anfwenng  to  the  bey  of  7'unis. 

DlAiitl  iiS,  from  /<«^«aw,  to  pafs  off,  in  phyfic, 
that  difcharge  of  urine,  when  any  liquor,  (bon  after  it  is 
drank,  is  immoderately,  and  without  iindcig^oing  almoft 
any  change,  evacuated  crude,  and  under  the  appearance 
of  water. 

In  this  dlforder  the  patient  is  continually  afflified  with 
an  infatiable  ihirft,  that  cannot  be  removed  by  drinking 
the  mod  liberal  draughts.  The  liquor  drank  Is  often  diN 
charged  by  urine,  in  larger  quantities  than  it  was  taken 
into  the  ff;'mach.  I  hus  the  whole  body  is,  by  thii  means, 
confumed,  and  as  it  were  diiTalved;  though,  in  fome 
patients,  the  loins,  the  thighs,  the  tcfles,  and  cfpecially 
the  feet,  become  a  little  lurgid,  and  a  certain  hm  ia  per* 
ceived  in  the  tntelUncs. 

A  diab'.  tes  is  a  difeafe  of  the  chronical  kind,  and  de- 
pi.-n.is  upon  the  iLte  of  the  kidnies:  when  recent,  it 
funx'tiines  adnuis  of  n  cure  ;  but  w hen infCtttat^  SOdof 
long  Handing,  it  becomes  incurable. 

According  to  Lifter,  nothing  more  effedually  contri* 
butcs  to  the  cure  of  this  diforder,  than  all  preparations  of 
almonds,  and  a  milk  diet }  and  he  himfelf  gives  us  an 
inftance  of  one  cured  of  it  by  drinking  as  muth  wine, 
boiled  wiih  ginger,  as  his  ftrength  and  condition  would 
admit  of ;  allowing  him,  at  proper  intervals,  drangbtsof 
milk  and  water,  to  allay  his  thitH. 

According  to  Willis,  lew  or  none  at  all  have  been  ob- 
fcrved  to  be  cured  of  a  diabetes  by  aflringents  i  and  this 
piadlitioner,  as  he  bimfclf  informs  us,  often  prefchbed, 
with  fucccfs,  the  lintBurc  of  antimony,  and  a  folution  of 
quick-lifflc  in  water,  together  with  failkfras,  aoiftcdsg 
raifins,  and  liquorice. 

As  to  the  cure  of  the  diabetes  by  Brifliol  wattw,  Ae 
the  article  Bkistojl  /Aitfrr. 

DiA- 
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DiACAUSTIC  CuRVB«  or  cmfttc  by  nfadioil,  a 
fpccies  of  currei  generated  in  the  following  nmmr* 

If  you  imagine  lan  infinite  number  of  rays  BA*  BMt 
BD,  he.  (plate  LH.  fig.  4.)  iflutng  from  the  ramc 
]i!iiii!iou9  point  B,  to  be  fcfradrd  to  or  from  the  ptrpen 
dicular  M  C  by  the  given  curve  AMD;  and  fo  that  U  F, 
the  fmeiof  the  angles  of  incidence  CME,  be  always  if 
CG,  the  fines  of  the  rdrided  angles  C  M  G,  in  a  given 
ntio;  the  curve  HFN,  which  touches  all  the  rcf»£ted 
nyt  A  U,  M  F,  D  N,  ftc  j>  called  the  dwuHftjc,  or  cau- 
ftk  by  refradton. 

The  wor:i  is  derived  fiwiteGfeek,/i«|tfarattgb«aJid 

xa/4>,  to  burn. 

DIACEl.  l  ATESSON,  m  Cheniftry,  a  narr-c  riven 
by  V  an  Hcimont,  to  a  purging  preparatitn  procured  horn 
the  fixed  flowers  of  arKimonv. 
DIACENTROS,  a  term  ufed  by  Kepler,  for  the  leffer 
eter  of  a  planet's  orbit 


DIACHALCITIS,  in  furgeryead  phimwCT,  »  pkfter 
compofed  of  oil,  uungia,  aod  chalciu,  vbtCB  fernerl; 
ufed  to  be  applied  after  the  ampiMatioii  of  a  CBBcer,  and 

on  inativ  othi  r  occafions. 

DIACHYLON,  in  pharmacy,  an  cmo'lltnt  diurflive 
plafter,  eompofed  of  the  mucilages  or  juices  ol  certain 
Berbit  litharge,  and  oil. 

'The  word  is  formed  freea  thcGreiHc,  It*,  and  ;',dA^, 
jeice. 

DlACODIU\f ,  iji  phamMft  >  fTnip  ptcpetcd  from 
Ae  beads  of  poppies. 
The  word  is  fofioed  ftom  tbeOitdC)  /m(»  nd  mA/i. 

a  pnppv-hrad. 

i);AV(.)i'E.  in  grammar,  the friMwlih  mdW.  See 

the  article  Tmesis. 

DIACOUSTICS,  or  DlAPHOHICt,  !•  the  confidcr- 
ation  of  the  properties  of  refracted  found,  as  11  paiTes 
Arotigh  diflfcrent  mediums. 

The  wood  b  deritred  firm  the  Qieck  ^§0,  through, 
and  MOW,  to  hrar. 

DIaDKI  PHIA,  in  the  Linnann  fyftem  ofbolanT,  a 
clafs  of  pl.inis,  the  icventeeBlh  in  order  5  comprehendinfr 
all  thijfc  with  papilionaceous  and  htrmaphroditc  flowers 
and  leguminous  (eed-veflels.  See  the  articles  Fai-i lio- 
i(ACE0t;5  and  Lecijmek. 

The  diftinguiCbing  charadcriflic  of  this  dafs  is,  that 
tteftantoa  adhere  together  ;  forming  two  diffimilar  bodies 
or  filanentt,  the  om  ftaodtng  above  the  piftiJ»  and  the 
Mher  femnuidiRf  it. 

The  lower  part  of  this  hft  is  membrafieceoiN,  and  of  a 
cylindrici!  figure,  only  open  above;  but  towards  the  top 
it  is  divided  into  feveral  fubulated  bodie?,  whereof  thofe 
in  the  middle  arc  aUcrnatcly  longer  and  (honor  by  pairs. 
The  upper  filament  is  fmgle,  altopether  fubulated,  and 
covers  the  flit  of  the  cylindraceous  part  of  the  under  one. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  piftil  is  fmgle ;  its  germ  oblong,  and 
iwmded  t  its  ftjle,  fubulatofiliforin  i  and  the  ftigma  co- 
veted whHdown,  of  the  length  of  the  ftyk,  and  lying  di- 
rtily below  the  anihrrae  of  the  ftamina. 

This  ia  a  very  natural  clafs,  and  comprehmds  pcafe, 
beans,  vetches,  liquorice,  and  a  great  maiiyothergeaera. 
See  the  articles  Feaje,  Beams,  &c. 

DIADEM,  in  antiquity,  a  head  band,  or  fillet,  worn 
by  kings,  as  »  ba»lge  of  their  royalty.  It  was  mtde  of 
filk,  thread,  or  wool,  and  tied  round  the  temples  and  fore- 
head, the  eada  being  tied  behind,  and  let  fiUl  00  the 
neck.  It  was  uTually  white,  and  quite  pWn,  Aoogh 
fometimea  embroidered  with  gold,  aad  tit  with  pearb 
and  precious  fioncs.  In  latter  times  it  came  to  be  twiffed 
round  crowns,  laurel  ,  \c  ind  even  appears  to  have  been 
worn  on  divers  parts  of  the  body-    Sec  Crown. 

Diadem,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  certain  circles,  or 
rims,  fervini  to  inclofc  the  crowns  of  fovcrcign  princes, 
and  to  bear  the  g'ube  and  crofs,  or  the  fleur  de  luces  for 
iheir  creft.  I'he  crowns  of  kings  are  bound,  fome  with 
■  gitaier,  and  Ibnk  with  a  Icfs  number  of  diadems.  The 
bandage  about  the  headaof  Moentm  fliieide  is  aUb  called 
diadem,  in  bhwming. 

DIADROME,  the  fame  with  vibration,  or  fwing  of  a 
pendulum.    See  Vibration  and  Pendulum. 

OI£i(.ESIS,  in  furgcry,  an  operation  itrv  ng  to  divide 
andiieparatethe  part,  when  the  continuinr  is  a  hindrance 
l»  the  Gtitc   aome  pxDfeSan  divide  wrgeij  iaio  fix 
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^rti,  affigoing  Id  each  Greek  itamei,  o£  whic 


.  DtJtREtis,  in  medicine,  U  the  confumir 
veflels  of  an  animal  body,  when  from  fume 
caufe  certain  pafTages  are  made,  wfiicn  natur." 
not  to  have  been  ;  or  certain  natural  pailiigcs  a: 
;i;-\ririj  their  ordinary  dimenfions,  fo  that  the; 
which  ought  to  have  been  contained  in  the  vclfi 
vafate  or  run  out. 

DiJULMUt,  ia  pwauaati  the  ^vifion  of  oni 
into  two,  which  if  nfuallv  noted  by  two  point 
Ittter,  at  aiibi  ialkead  of  aube,  4ifiblAejid« 
veoda. 

Di^KPMS  is  alfo  the  fame  #iih  wlutt  i*  < 
called  triielis.     See  TmEsIS. 

DIACJ.YFHIC,  the  art  of  cutting  or  en?r« 
gures  on  metals,  fuch  as  feab,  intaglioa,  oiatric 
ters.  Sec.  or  coins  for  medab.  See  the  articlea  1: 
iMo  and  ScDfcPTUBS. 

DIAGNOSTIC  from  the  Greek  /m, 
Ihroitfh,  and  yirmtm,  to  know,  is  that  judgm 
difeafe  that  is  taken  from  the  prefeat  fymptoms  ; 
dition  of  the  p4tieat.  • 

DIAGONAL,  from  the  Greek  and  yvn 
in  geometry,  is  a  Vine  drawi*  acrofs  from  angle 
in  any  figure ;  and  is  by  fome  called  the  diamet 
Diameter. 

DIAGRAM,  in  geometry^  a  Ichcme  for  ex 
and  demonftratiii^  the  propeitiea  of  any  figure, 
triangle,  fqnare,  cuele,  Ik.  See  the  axdclea  Tjii 
Square,  &c. 

Diac;r»m,  among  ancient  muficrans,  the  f.:i 
the  fcale  of  the  moderns.    See  the  article  Scali  . 

LMA(;RAI)1UM,  in  pharmacy,  a  prepar? 
fcammooy,  invented  by  Galen  1  it  confifts  in 
the  fcaiBBony  in  a  qtiinc^  bat  b  at  ptefent 
ufed. 

DIAL,  or  Svit-DtAt,  an  inKrument  (erving 
liiR  time  by  means  of  the  fliadow  of  the  fun. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  day, 

indicating  the  hour  ot  thv  <!ay- 

Thc  aiKients  alfejCKi!  it  kiathcricum,  from  itsi 
the  hour  by  the  flhadow. 

Sun-dials  are  difTetently  denominated,  according 
different  fituatioa,  and  the  figure  of  the  furfacrs  v 
they  are  ddicribcd  t  as  horixontal,  venical,  cqui 

Elar,  diicA,  ercd^  declining  inclining,  reclmii 
idricat,  tte. 

To  draw  the  ho«r-1ines  upon  a  horizontal 
Draw  the  r;j>hi  line  6A  6  (plate  Lll.  f;.  5  )  ; 
ealt  anJ  weft- hint  of  the  dial,  or  the  hour-line  of 
tK'^  miaJli-  of  ihii  line  fct  off  A  a  equji  to  the  p 
thicknefs  of  your  ftyle  j  through  ,^  and  tf,  draw 
ftfe,  both  perpendicular  to  6  6,  and  IctGCHhej 
thereto  {  make  the  angle  C  A  B  equal  «o  the  give 
tnde,  and  upon  A  B  let  fsdl  the  perpeadlndar  C 
A  C  prmfuced,  take  C  F  equal  to  CD,  then  m: 
angles  CF  t,  C  F  2,  C  F  3,  &c.  equal  to  15%  3c 
5>:r.  refpeflively,  and  draw  A  i,  A  2,  A3,  Sc.  . 
hour  lines  of  one,  two,  three,  Jcc  after  t  oan. 
I-  I  I,  f  tc,  c  ci,  &c.  refpeftively  equal  to  C  r,  C2,  C 
and  draw  o  1 1,  « 10,  <J  9,  &c.  for  the  hour  lines  of 
ten,  nine,  &c.  before  noon. 

Note.  The  hour- lines  of  four  and  five,  whofc 
fedUeo*  with  GCH  fidt  widiout  the  plane  of  ih 
nay  be  otberwilh  drawn  in  the  following  m: 
Tale  A/ equal  to  the  excefs  of  A G  above  CI 
make  the  ansrlcs  ft/ 5,  6/4,  equal  to  15%  30*,  ; 
tively;  alio  from  the  pu;i,!s  4.5,  where  the  liucsy 
intcrfert  K  3,  parallrl  \u  C  E,  draw  A  4,  A  5,  i 
hour-lines  oi  four  and  five  ;  from  which,  by  lakin 
and  6,  8,  equal  to  6,  5,  and  6,  4,  i:c.  and  duwin 
A  8,  &CC.  you  wiJl  alfo  have  tlic  hour-iinct  of  few 
eight. 

The  upper  edge  of  the  ftyle,  wKen  the  dirfir  pb 

its  proper  pofition,  will  be  parallel  to  the  earth's 
for  the  line  6A6,  b>  in_'  the  caft  and  vrefl-llne 
dial,  the  line  CAE,  prrpciuin-iiar  thereto,  wiH  th< 
be  the  north  and  fouth-linc  \v\0\  ir  :.ird  to  the  cu; 
or  in  rcfpcdl  of  that  iidc  of  the  ilj-ie,  by  thefltai! 
I  widch  the  hows  after  MOa  aie  foiamt  wt}  imI  ft 
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dent  (hat,  as  A<:  cxpreffes  the  thickncff  of  the  ftvlc,  the 
VitKcat  wiil  be  the  nortjj  and  fouth  line  of  riic  du!,  with 
leginl  to  the.  center  «df«rering  to  the  morning  fide  of 
the  ftylt.  Moreom^r,  fiiice  the  angle  C  A  B  is  equal  to 
the  I  ttitutle  of  the  place  or  the  ele»ation  of  the  pole,  by 
coniiruction  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  ftvie  CAB  is 
ended  perpendicul  r  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  on 
A«<C,  the  upper-edge  thereof  wilt  fih  through  the  pole 
of  the  world,  and  fo  be  parallel  to  clie  earth's  axis. 

To  draw  the  hour-linea  upon  Mcreft  (outb-dial,  for 
an^.  given  north-Utitude  of  in  ereifl  north 'dial  for  any 
<outh-latitudt: ;  diaw  the  ri»ht-!inc  6  A6  IVir  the  caft  and 
weft-line  ot  the  dial  (/i;.  6.)  or  the  hour- line  of  fix  ;  in 
the  middle  of  this  line  iet  off  A  a  equal  to  the  affigned 
(hicknefs  of  your  ftyle,  and  trom  A, 4,  draw  AC,  at, 
both  perpendicular  to  6  A  6 1  alfe  let  6C  H  parallel 
ibefCto:  m.ikc  liic  an^Ic  CAB  cqu.il  to  the  complcrmnt 
«>f  the  latiiuUf,  and  upon  AB  let  fall  the  ptri)eiidiculai 
C  U  ;  then  proceed  as  in  the  horizoru.il  dij|, 

Tolbew  that  the  upper-edge  of  the  iiyte,  when  the  dial 
is  placed  in  its  proper  pofition*  will  be  parallel  to  the 
earth's  avi^.  we  mnv  oblftve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the 
iine  6  A6  bcin^  thr  eaft  and  weft-line  of  the  dial,  and 
parallel  to  the  pla;ie  of  tlie  horizon,  the  line  AC  perpen- 
dicular thereto  when  the  plane  ot  the  dial  h  erect,  will 
alfo  be  perpendicular  lo  the  horiibn  :  therefore,  when 
the  i^atic  of  the  Ajle,  leprtfeued  by  the  triangle  AC  B, 
is  ereAcd  perpendicular  to  the  ptaitcof  the  dial,  on  the 
line  AC,  it  will  coincide  witli  the  meridian  [being  pfr- 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial  rcprclentcd  by  the 
prime  vertical) :  and  fo  the  angle  CBA  being  equal  to 
the  given  latitude,  or  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  (by  coh- 
ftrultlon)  it  i*  evident  A  B,  the  upi>er  edge  of  die  ftylc 

when  proJucrd,  v.HlI  pafs  through  the  polc  of  tbc  Wt^ld, 
and  fo  be  pir  i!!'  1  to  the  earth's  axis. 

Note.  An  crc£t  north-dial,  for  a  north-l:ititudc,  ii  ccn- 
Arudcd  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  ercA  fouth- 
dial ;  the  only  aifference  being  in  the  pofition  of  the  dta! ; 
in  the  former  cafe  the  line  GB  being  made  the  vppcr- 
jcjjc  of  the  dial  inftead  of  the  lower. 

The  hmc  may  tie  obfervcd  with  fcfpcft  ttt  tn  CtcA 
ibuth  dial,  fur  a  fouth-latitude. 

To  draw  tite  hour-lines  upon  alt  ei«ft  Clft-dial,  for 
any  ptopoled  nocth-iatitudej  or  an  freft  «d|.diaU  for 
any  routfa-latitudc. 

On  the  propofed  phnc  draw  the  right  line  A  B  ff.^-~-) 
for  tn» horizontal- line  of  the  dial ;  make  the  angle  L)^A 
equal  to  the  complement  of  latitude,  and  perpendicular 
to  BL,  draw  ACH  for  the  hour-line  of  fix ;  take  C( 
equal  to  the  propofed  thielcnefi  your  ftyle,  and  parallel 
to  A  H  draw  ach;  then,  havinc  affumcd  DC  at  plea- 
fure,  make  the  angles  C  D  j,  C  D  C  D  i.  Sic.  equal  to 
15",  30°,  45",  5vC.  rclpcdivcly,  and  throiiph  ihc  points  rt, 
^, </,  ice.  parjllcl  to  ACH,  draw  the  lines  jay,  8ib, 
9^9,  £cc.  for  the  hour-lines  of  feven,  eight,  nine,  Ate. 
alfo  take  <7,  (i,  tl,  &c.  equal  to  C«,  Qdy  Sic.  and 
throuj.^h  g,  /f,  /,  kc.  parallel  to  aek,  draw  the  lines  5^5, 
4  4,  3/3,  ^'^c.  for  the  hour-lines  of  fue,  four,  three,  6tc. 
'i'hc  uylc  in  this  cafe  will  be  reprcfented  by  the  plane 
H  9  9  A  j  ur  D  G  F  £,  whofe  upper-edge  GF  produced  unit 
pafs  tbiottgb  the  pole  of  the  world. 

For  the  dial  being  placed  in  its  proper  polition,  the 
plane  thereof  will  cainciJc  with  the  iT'.criii-..n,  .inrl  the 
line  H  A  wl:h  the  horizou  j  whence  the  :tn^')t  B  A  C  bc- 
injj  equal  to  the  propofed  elevation  of  the  pole  by  con- 
llrufiion,  the  line  A  C  H  will,  it  is  evident, point  directly 
to  the  laid  pole,  and  theareferc  be  piarallel  to  the  earth  s 
sxis  :  therefore  GF  being  parallel  to  AH,  it  nuft  alfo 
he  piiralltl  to  the  earth's  axis. 

N  t  •.  An  ereft  weft  li^l,  for  a  north-latitude,  i?  cnn- 
ftrudcd  exadly  in  the  fame  manner  a»  an  ercA  eail-dial, 
{provided  that,  inftead  of  be^otalgChecOltftruAion  from 
ake  liebt-end  fi  of  the  ^ane,  yoa  bttio  at  the  Irft  end 
At. and  that  the  figares  eirprcfling  the  oonra  of  one,  two, 
three,  5cc.  in  the  afternoon^  be  plated  bettMdh  the faid 
Jcfc-end  and  the  hour-line  of  flx. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  iTitll  Mg^  to  an  cnft  Ctft- 
i^ial  for  any  foath>|atttude. 

To  draw  the  beur-lines  upon  a  dir«£(  fouth  lecKning 

dial,  for  ?.nv  north  Irirudc,  Or  a  diicft  liorth  fcdioing 
dials  fo'  l«>uth-IiUtude. 


Draw  t}!erjght-!inc6  A6  5.)for  thceaf!  and  wcjf- 
lincot  the.lial,  or  the  hour-line  of  fix;  inthemiddleofthis 
line  fet  oft  A«  equal  to  the  pitmoied  diicknefi  of  yotif 
llylej  through  A,«,  draw  CAE,  btoth  perpendi' 
cular  to  6  A  6,  and  let  GCtt  be  parslle!  thereto  ;  make 
ihr  angle  CaB  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  rrclination 
above  the  Complcinent  of  latitude,  and  i  pnn  A  B  let  fall 
the  perpendicular  C  U  ;  in  AC  produced  t.ik.c  CF=:CD, 
then  proceed  as  with  a  horiamital  dial. 

To  demonftrate  that  the  upper-edge  of  the  ftyle,  wlieii 
the  dial  is  placed  in  its  proper  pofttion,  will  be  parallel  to 
the  earth's  axis,  we  may  obferve  in  the  iirft  place,  that 
the  line  6  A6,  being  the  eaft  and  wcft-Unc  of  the  dial,  and 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  meridian  i  wheitce  thfe  line  CA  E,  perpendicular 
to  6  A  6,  will  be  the  nwrldlaii  line  the  dial,  and  the 
plane  of  the  ftylc  ACH,  when  crefled  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  dul  on  the  line  AC,  will  coincide  with 
the  phnc  of  the  meridian.  Moreover,  the  angle  CAB 
being  here  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  reclination  above 
the  pole's  diftante  from  the  tenith,  it  is  evident  that  the 
difference  between  the  reclination  and  the  faid  angle  CAB 
will  be  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  pole  from  the  xenith  > 
and  confequcntly  A  B,  when  pr  J  ;  c  i,  will  pafs  tbllNi^ 
the  pole,  and  fo  be  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis. 

Note.  The  pole  elevated  above  the  horizon  of  the  place 
is  alfo  etevated  above  the  jdane  of  the  dial :  but  when  the 
reclination  is  lefs  than  the  pole's  diftaltoe  from  tl>e  toiHh; 
theoppofitc  pole  will  be  elevated  :  in  fuch  cafe  the  height 
of  the  ftyle  (C  A  B)  muft  be  fet  ofT,  on  the  contrary  hde 
of  the  line  o  A  6,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  meridian 
A  £,  which  iviil  tbch  be  the  hoor-line  of  twdve. 

If  it  be  required  to  defcribe  a  north  icclinitig  dial  fbir  a 
north  latitude,  or  a  fouth  reclining  one  for  a  fourh  lati- 
tude, the  method  of  cOnftruftion  will  ftlU  he  tht  Umc; 
only,  inftead  of  talcing  the  angle  CAB  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  reclination  and  the  complement  of  la- 
titude, we  muft  take  it  equal  to  the  film  of  them. 

If  the  plane  of  a  north  reclining  dial  be  inverted,  dw 
dial  will  then  beconw  a  fouth  inclining  dial,  wfaofe  iiicli* 
nation  is  the  oomplcmebt  cf  the  rteliftation  of  tMe  dial 
inverted. 

In  like  mannerj  t  SmA  wdtoing  did  will  beCQOWa 
ndrth  reclining  oiw, . 
To  defcHbe  tlie  hodr-Hiiei  upoh  a  direft  eaft  ledinnig 

dial,  for  any  north  latitude;  or  adireft  weft  reclining  dial, 
for  any  fouth  latitude.  —  Draw  the  right  line  1  K  I2 
(fit-  ^-J  fo*^  the  north  and  fduth-line  of  the  dial,  or  the 
hour-line  of  12  ;  perpendicular  to  this  draw  K  C  :  make 
£KC  equal  to  the  given  reclination,  and  perpendicirlar 
toKCdrawCEL;  take  KM=KE,  and  make  the 
angle  AMK  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  propofed 
latitude  ;  join  A,  C,  and  perpendicular  thereto  draw 
GCH,  in  which  fet  off  C  f  equal  to  the  propofed  thick- 
iiefs  of  your  ftyle;  through  c  draw  ca  perpendicular  to 
G  H,  and  let  A  a  be  parallel  thereto :  make  C  B  =  CE, 
and  joining  A,  B,  and  K,  B,  draw  C  D  perpendicular  to 
AB;  inACandar,  produced,  take  C  F  and  r  ^  1  ;.  h 
equal  to  C  D,  and  from  F,  to  the  point  where  G  H  in- 
tcrfeAalK,  draw  F  i2i  then  make  the  angles  12F11, 
Ti  F  10,  ioFq,  9F8ieach  equal  to ic*,  and  tfae angle 
c fj  equal  to  the  eacds  of  15*,  above  the  aifgle  CF8  s 
alfo  m  1:0  the  an^'les  7  /"6,  6/5,  &c.  each  equal  to  15°, 
and  ilnw  the  right  lines  A  11,  A  10,  A  9,  Sec.  fcjr  the 
hour  lines  of  i  f ,  jo,  9,  &c. 

To  ihcw  that  the  upper  ed^  of  the  ftyle,  when  the 
dial  is  placed  In  its  proper  pofition,  will  be  parallel  tti  the 
earth's  axis,  we  may  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  that  the 
plane  of  the  triangle  K  EC,  when  ereded  perpendicular 
to  th-:  ;  1  of  the  dial  on  the  line  KC,  will  be  parallel 
to  the  prime  vertical,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  I  K, 
which,  being  the  north  and  fouth- line  of  the  dial,  is  pa- 
rallel to  the  |)l«nes  (tf  the  horizon  and  of  the  meridian  { 
and  therefore,  becauYethe  angle  EKC  cxprelTes  the  re- 
(  lination  of  the  plane  the  dial  from  the  pUtie  of  the 
meridian,  the  line  £  K.  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plana 
of  the  Jtoriion,  and  peyalM  10  we  plane  of  the  mefi- 
dian. 

Now  the  triangles  RSC,  KBC,  having  the  fide  EC 

—  BC,KC, common,  '^v.^.  the  intiles  £CK,BCK,botb' 
,  right,  will  be  iinjilax  and  equal  \  therefore,  when  the 
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btwicof  tbeftylCyieprereDUd  by  ibe  triangle  ACB,  iuU 
tte  ]diiie  of  Ac  triangle  K  B  C,  aie  creaed  ^rpcndicu- 
lar  to  the  phne  of  the  dial,  on  the  lifici  A  C,  KC,  r©- 
fpeaivdy,  the  triangle  A  KB,  a»  the  trimgki  KEC, 
KBC,  then  coinciilc,  will  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  die 
meridian.     Moreover,  bccaule  BK.  (=:KE)  _KM, 
A  K,  common,  and  the  angles  AK M,  AK  B,  both  nt;ht, 
the  trUoglea  A  KM,  AKB,  wiW  be  equal  and  fimilar 
and  therefore  A  BK  =  AMK  =  the  complement  of  the 
given  latitude  ;  confequcntly  the  angle  KAB  being  equal 
to  the  given  latitude,  the  upper-edge  of  the  ftylcAB, 
when  proJiiccd,  will  paf»  through  the  pdcof  Ibe  WDfld, 
and  fo  be  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis. 

If  it  be  required  to  defcribe  a  wea  reclining  dial  for  a 
hofth-latitude,  or  an  eaft  reclining  one  for  »  fetttb  l»ti' 
tude,  the  method  of  conftruflion  will  ftil!  be  the  (kme  t 
provided  that,  inftcad  of  the  line  I  K,  you  brijin  towards 
the  Icft  cnd,  and  that  the  fignrea  expreffing  the  hours  atur 
Man  be  placed*  inltead  of  tbofe  tufttSng  the  houn  be- 

Toie  noori.      ^     .        .  .  ^  .  .   •  . 

A  direa  weft  reclining  dial,  for  I  mwtn-Witode,  is 

conlhuatJ  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  direft  eaft  reclining 
one,  only  that  the  poinu  A  and  C  change  their  pofiiion 
(A  being  placed,  in  this  cafe,  at  the  left  end  of  the  line 
L  C,  and  C  at  the  right-end  of  the  line  i  K) ;  and  that 
(the  fun  not  coming  on  the  j^ane  till  after  noon)  the  fi- 
gures exprelCnL;  the  houti  after  oooo  be  fiaced  ioAeidof 
ihofe  before  noon.  ..  « 

The  fame  may  be  obi*  rve J  with  reg^  tO  «  dtioft  eaA 
fecHniog  dial  for  a  fouth- latitude. 

To  defcribe  the  hour-linea  upon  an  ereft  fouth-dial, 
f -r  -ny  propofcJ  north-latitude,  tO have  alfoa given  de- 
cimation from  the  weft ;  or  an  tre&  north-dial  for  a 
fouth-latitudi,  to  decline  from  the  cafl. 

Draw  the  tight  line  HC  ('A^.gO  for  the  horizontal  line 
of  the  dial,  anJ  pcrp(?nJicuL.  thereto  draw  BAj  make 
the  angle  BCA  equal  to  the  propofed  latitude,  and  the 
angle  CBD  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  given  decli- 
nation i  then,  havln^^  taken  BD  equn'  r-iIIC,  drawDE 
perpendicular  to  juin  A,  K,  aud  perpendicular 

thereto  draw/E/,  in  which  la  otY  he  equal  to  the  pro- 
pofcd  thickncla  of  your  ftylc  i  throueh  e  draw  e  a  perpen- 
dicular to/V,  aod let  A«  be  paralleT  thereto :  make  E  F 
equal  to  ED,  and  joining  A  F,  draw  E G  OfipendiCttlar 
thereto  i  in  A  E  and  a  e,  produced,  take  £  H  aM  «^,each 
equal  to  EG,  and  from  H  to  the  point  where  /g  intcr- 
U£t»  AB  produced,  draw  H  12;  then  make  the  angles 
llHli,  ilHib,  l0H9,each  equal  to  15%  and  the  an- 

Sle  *  A  8,  equal  to  the  excefj  of  15",  above  the  angle 
;  H  9  :  alio  make  the  aneles  8 A  7,  7  *6, 6  i5,  tic.  eaih 
equal  to  15°,  and  draw  the  right  lines  A  j  i,  A  10,  A  9, 
ei,  <i  7,  &c.  for  the  hour-lines  of  11,  10,  9,  8,  &c.  The 
upper-^geof  the  ftyle  will,  when  the  dial  is  placed  in  iu 
proper  pefition,  be  parallel  to  the  earth's  axi«:  for  B  C 
being  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  the  line  A  B 
pcTpLiidKuhr  ihcretu,  as  ihr  dial  is  an  erefl  one,  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  Uid  piane  ;  therefore  the  plane  of 
the  triangle  BDE,  when  erefied  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  Ute  dial,  00  the  line  B  E.  being  pcrpetMicular  to 
the  Itoe  A  B,  and  pandlel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
the  line  B  D  v^ill  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
prime  vertical  (bccaufe  the  angle  DBE  expreOct  the 
complement  of  the  plai  e's  declination  from  that  plane), 
and  confequently  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  igcndian  i 
therefore  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical  muft  coincide 
with  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  Ag^un,  fince  Bp  >■ 
equal  to  B  C,  (by  conftntdion)  the  anglea  A B p  aod 
/vHC,  lunt'ti.ci,  and  A  B  common,  it  ij  evid-nt 

that  the  angle  A  D  H  is  equal  to  the  angle  AC  B,  equal 
to  the  given  latitude,  and  confe<juentljf  that  die  UneDA 
will  be  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis. 

But  the  triangle  A  EF,  when  the  plane  of  the  ftyle, 
rcprefcntcJ  by  the  triangle  A  V  E,  is  erefted  perpendicu- 
lar to  that  of  the  dial,  on  the  fub-fiylcAE,  will  Ct»n- 
ctde  with  the  trianelc  ADE,  bccaufe  DE  is  equal  to 
FE.  AE,  comoionr  and  the  angles  A  F  E,  A  E  D,  both 

right.  t.  ■■  , 

If  it  were  require^l  to  draw  an  ereft  rauth-dial,  for  a 
northern- latitudi  ,  to  decline  wefterly,  or  an  ered  north- 
dial,  tor  a  fourli  m  l  itr-uJc,  to  dccHnc  eafterly  J  the  mc 
tbod  will  fiill  be  the  fame,  only*  iiiftead  of  begina'n^  the 
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opCiAtion  cn  the  left  fide  of  A  B,  you  muft  begin  en  !^^ 
light  fide. 

if  the  plane  of  an  ettA  fouih-dial,  declining  aicdr 
ink  northern  latitude,  be  inverted,  the  dial  will  ihm  £ 
come  an  ercd  north-dial,  decUaillg  wefterly,  for  tbefam 
latitude  ;  and  if  the  plane  of  an  eieft  north-dial,  declin- 
ing wclkriy,  in  a  (cuthern  latitude,  be  inverted,  the  di:j 
will  ihcit  become  an  eiecl  fouth-dial,  decltiuog  eaflaij, 
for  the  fame  latitude. 

An  erea  foiitb  dial,  declinbg  wcAcrly,  in  a  nortliem 
latitude,  will  become  an  m6t  Dorth>dial  dcrlioiog  eafter- 
ly  ;  aiul  an  ere£i  noith-dia!,  d-clitrtif-  rsticny,  in  a 
(outhern  latitude,  will  become  an  erect  louth-cjajj  de- 
clining wefterly. 

if  the  declination  be  very  great,  fo  that  the  eleratiaa 
of  the  ftjrle  above  the  fub-ilyle  becomes  very  fmall,  die 
preceding  method  of  drawing  the  hour-lines  will  tx  in- 
pradicable  ;  becaufe  thofc  which  fall  near  the  fub-|jle^ 
unlcfs  thcv  beoontiimcd  to  a  prcat  diltance  from  'f^flq^- 
ter  of  the  dial,  neatly  coincide :  this  imonvemcocean 
be  removed  by  the  following  method. 

Haviflffi  drawn  the  ftyle  AF.  10.)  and  the  fub- 
{)yle  A  iTas  before,  let  the  line  E  G  be  drawn  perpend:, 
cular  to  A  F }  and,  in  A  E  continued,  let  E  H  be  uh,! 
equal  to  EG;  then,  having  drawn perpendicular 
to  A  £,  produce  A  B  to  meet  fg  in  /,  and  joio  H,;. 
a  convenient  diftance  let  the  line  C  D  be  dmni  Molid 
to  A  £,  for  a  new  fub-ftyle,  and  the  line*  LM,  P^, « 
as  great  a  diftance  from  each  other  as  room  will  permit, 
>erpendicular  thereto }  alfo  from  the  pukiw  I,  N,  whrtr 
the  lines  L  M,  PQ.,  interfcd  CD,  Jet  IK,  NR,  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  A  F.  Make  16  equal  to  IK, 
and  NO  equal  to  N  R }  alio  m.i'i:e  the  angles  ISM, 
^OQ^  each  equal  to  the  angle  E  ;  thrn,  if  the 
»les  QjO  II,  M  S  1 1,  1 1  O  to,  II  S  10,  10  0  q,  i:Sc, 
Otc.  be  each  made  equal  to  15",  lines  drawn  throurh 
points  M,  II,  10,  9,  Acc.  Q_,  11,10,  9,&c.  rdpectivtit, 
will  be  the  hour  iine:.  of  the  dial. 

For,  if  from  T,  the  noinc  where  FA  and  DC,  con- 
nued,  meet,  a  line  be  draypn  through  M  to  raect  PQ.<a 
12,  the  triangles  TIK,  TNR,  and  TIM,  TNii,»i2 
be  rcfpc«!;tively  fimilar  i  and  therefore  I  M  :  N  n  ::  1 K : 
NR:  :lS:NO:  but  I  M  : N  Q,:  ;  I S  : NO,  bf  cob- 
ftrudion  }  therefore  N  I2=N  Q^,  cooiequentiytkliK 
Q_M,  continued,  will  pafs  through  T.  InKkeannn 
it  may  be  proved  that  the  other  hcur  1  m  wH  pafi 
throueh  T,  the  center  of  the  dial  ;  ihc  Ilyk  btiu^Lc:: 
reprctented  by  the  trap<  zium  Ivw  N. 

To  draw  the  hour  lines  upon  an  eaft  aechnia*  dul, 
for  any  propofcd  northern  latitude,  to  bare  a  gnten  tc> 
clination  from  the  fouth  ;  or  a  weft  declining  dui,  fori 
fouthern  latitude,  to  have  a  given  reclination  from  tic 
north. 

Having  drawn  the  0yle  A  F,(/^.  1 1. )  and  fub-ilyle  A E, 
anfwering  to  the  given  declmaiioa  as  before  ia  die  ih& 
fouth  rccfining  dial*  complete  the  paralM^graiB  ABEK, 
and  in  BE,  produced,  take  EH=EP=tDi  alfo  joia 

MM,  ind  mnke  the  anj^lc  EKL  equal  to  th:gt<XBtt- 
c ImatKin.  On  K  L,  prod uced,  let  fall  the perpeniiailir 
HM,  and  taking  EO  equal  laEL,  diaw  01  pnlld 
to  EB,  interfc^iin;  BD  in 

On  the  propofcd  plane,  (Jig.  la.)  drawSXT,  forthe 
horizontal  line,  in  which  fet  off  ST'r:BE,  sod  TX~ 
Oc^;  alfo,  perpendicular  10  S  T,  drawSR,  inJTW, 
equal  to  K.  L,  and  LM,  refpe<fiively  :  draw  R^^ 
the  fub-ftyle,  perpcndiculatto  which  draw /W/.imiut 
off  W  Y  ( :=  H  M)  for  the  aldtudc  of  the  ftyle.  aod  W » 
for  its  thicknefiti  alfo  draw  tti  r  perpeadiculsr,  aarf &r 
parallel  to  //.  In  RW  aiul  rtt;  produced,  tike  W# 
and  wi,  each  equal  to  W  Z,  perpendicular  id  , 
through  X  draw  R  X  12,  meeting /£  ia  la  i  j«o«,i2i 
then  make  the  angles  12  a  1 1 ,  1 1 «  i  o,  each  eqiial  10  '5% 
and  the  angle  wAa»  eoual  to  the  excefi  of  I  J*,  abofc^ 
angle  W«  lO :  alfoaniKe  the  angles  9  i 8, 8 *  7, 
equal  to  15%  then  right-IintL  drj  vn  Irooi  R  to  ii,i<^l» 
2,  and  from  r  to  9,8,7,<>j  will  be  the  hour  linfirfHi 
10,  1,2,9,  &c. 

It  has  been  already  proved,  that  when  ti>e  pa* 
ABEK        i«  )  »  perpendicular  to  the  plant  of  ths 
hori7-r.,  thcftyle  F  A  i';  p-ri!kl  to  the  earth's  »»» = 
th!»  calc,  (the  pliacj  k  L  il,  A EF ,  and  EBD, 
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perpendicular  to  the  plinc  ARFK)  I'.c  lines  E  D,  EH, 
tai  E  F,  coincide,  and  therefore  cxpfcls  the  Jtitude  of 
the  point  F,  of  the  flylc,  above  the  plane  ABtK.  Now, 
M  the  angle  cxprciTcs  the  given  reclination  or  the 

mcSnxtion  «f  the  propofcd  plane  to  the  vertical  plane,  if 
the  lines  AH,  A  M,  he  drawn.  HM  will  cxprefs  the  al 
titudc  of  the  point  f ,  above  the  plane  A  K.  M,  and  A  H 
mU  coincide  with  A  F,  and  To  be  parallel  to  the  earth's 
MIS.  But  as  SR  (f.g-ii  )  '5  conftru£lion  equal  to 
KL,  if  the  parallelogram  S  V  be  complcatcd,  V  W  will 
be  =  K  M,  the  triangle  R  VW  equal  and  itmilar  to  the 
triangle  A  KM,  and  the  triangle  R  WY  equal  and  (tmt 
larto  thc  triang'c  AH  M  ;  confcquently.  wr  r,  lI-  p'anc 
of  the  ttyle,  reprefentcd  by  the  triangle  R  \V  Y,  is  erect- 
ed perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial  on  the  line 
RW,  the  upper-edge  (R  Y)  thereof  will  pab  throuih 
the  pole  of  the  woHd,  mA  fo  be  ptrallel  to  the  earth's 
wis- 

If  the  dial  be  cuudrti^icd  for  a  northern  latitude  ar<d 
EL  be  greater  than  EH,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
KL  greater  than  KM»  the  north-pole  will  be  elevated, 
tnd  the  point  W,  in  the  fub-%1e  K  W,  will  fiill  oo  the 
contrary  fide  of  R. 

If  it  be  required  to  defcrlbc  a  rrclinin;:  fuiith-dial,  for  a 
northern  latitude,  to  decline  writ-ward,  or  a  r'clining 
north-dial,  for  a  fouthern  latitude,  to  decline  cuit-ward  j 
AeniethodwiH  ftUI  be  the  fame,  oiily,infk.iJ  of  beginning 
the  operation  on  the  left-fide  of  AB«nd  &.S,  we mitft be- 
gin on  the  right  fide  of  them. 

I:i  Jtfcribiii^  a  recuning  north-dial,  for  a  north-lati- 
tude, to  decline  ealkriy  j  or  a  reclining  fouth-dial,  for  a 
fo-jthern  latitude,  to  decline  wcflcr'y,  the  conftrudtion 
differs  from  the  former  i  the  points  A,B,£t  and  K,  now 
change  their  pofttion,  and  fall  in  the  places  of  £,  K,  A, 
and  B,  rcfpeflivclv  ,  and  that  thr  line  KL  falls  on  the 
contrary  fide  of  K.  ii,  wiih  rcTpci^i  to  the  iine  KH  ;  alfo 
that  the  points  R,  S,  T,  and  V,  fall  in  the  places  of 
T,  V,  Ra  and  S,  refpedively  %  and  that  the  hour-lines  of 
I,  2,  became  thde  of  ii,  lO,  mid  thofe  of  ii,  lo*  9»&c. 
become  the  hour-lines  of  1,2,  3,&c. 

If  the  plane  of  a  reclining  foutb-diat,  declining  eaftcr- 
ly,  in  a  northern  latitude,  be  iiu'crted,  the  dial  will  then 
become  an  inclining  north-dial,  declining  wciicrly,  for 
the  fame  latitude ;  but  the  morning  hour-lines  in  the  re- 
clining dial  will  become  the  afternoon  bour^lioes  in  the 
inclining  one.  In  like  manner  a  reclining  north-dial,  de- 
clinin:;  wefterly,  in  a  fouthern  latitude,  wi'I  become  an 
jncltning  fouth-dial,  declining  eaftcrly,  for  the  fame  lati- 
tude :  alfo  a  reclining  fouth-dial,  declining  wefterly,  in  a 
northern  latitude,  will  become  an  ioclining  north-dial, 
<f eelimnft  eaflcrly,  for  the  hmm  latittide ;  and  a  reclining 
nc(;:h-i.'i;'.l,  declining  eafierly,  in  a  fouthern  latitude,  will 
become  an  inclining  fouth  dial,  declining  weflcrly,  for 
the  fame  latitude.  Moreover,  a  reclining  north-dial, 
declining  eafterly,  in  a  northern  latitude,  wiii  become  an 
indining  fouth-dial,  declining  wefterly,  for  the  fame  lati- 
tude ;  and  a  reclining  fouth  dial,  declining  wefterly,  in  a 
Ibuthern  latitude,  will  become  an  inclinmg  north-dial, 
declining  cafterly,  for  the  f.ime  latitude. 

Having  (hewn  the  conftrudtion  of  the  various  kinds  of 
diah,  whether  ercd)  declining,  reclining,  or  inclining, 
we  Ihall  here  fubjoin  a  ceneraTdeinonlintioa  of  tbe  aac^ 
ihod  all  along  ufed,  inorawing  of  the  hour-lines;  in  or- 
der to  this,  Let  A  E  (fis-  13.T  be  the  fub-ftylc,  A  F  the 
llylc,  A  12  the  meridian  line,  and  AG  any  ocher  hour- 
line  at  pleafure  ;  making  (as  is  every  where  done)  EH 

grpendicular  to  A  Md  £ifr=£  H  ;  alfo  let  and 
H  be  drawn. 

Becaufc  the  fun,  in  his  apparent  diurnal  revolution, 
dcfcribes  an  anul-'  of  i  5°  each  hour  about  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  or  the  flyle  A  Y  ot  the  dial,  which  is  p;irallcl  to  it, 
it  is  evident  that  if  a  plane,  coinciding  with  (or  lying 
upon)  the  line  AF,  be  fuppofed  to  revolve  about  the 
ftme  as  an  axis,  at  the  rate  of  15*  per  hour,  it  will,  when 
produced,  pafs  through  the  fun,  and  Confequcntly  its  in- 
terfeSion  with  the  plane  of  the  dill  will  mark  out  the 
true  pofition  of  the  hour-lines. 

Now  it  is  known  that  the  angle  included  between  any 
two  plane*  n  equal  to  (or  meaUued  by)  tbe  angle  made 
by  two  line*  in  thofe  planes,  perpendicular  to  t^r  com- 
mon interfefikxi ;  alu^  by  m  gjcnenl  method  we  have 


conflantly- ufed,  the  ant;ic  EAG  is  eqr;al  to  the  givrn 
hour-anj-le  betwixt  the  time  of  the  planes  failing  upon 
the  fub  ftyle,  and  the  propofed  hour-line  AG:  but  thtf 
line  H  G  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  A  F,  faecaufe  the 
plane  G  H  E  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
llyle  EE  A,  all  the  lines  in  thit  plane  {and  .  imfrr  ■,iriit!y 
HG)  will  be  perpendicuUr  lu  A F.  And  lanher,  the 
triangles  EUG,  EAG,  having  E  H  =  E/.,  E  com- 
mon, and  the  angles  H  EG  and  AEG,  both  right,  are 
equal  in  all  rcfpeds;  and  con(cquently  the  angle G HE, 
meafuring  the  inclination  of  the  plane  betwixt  the  times 
of  its  falling  on  the  fub- ilylc  and  the  hour-line  Att, 
w  i!!  be  equal  tu  tbe  angle  GA£  s  the  laid  hour-aiigle 
by  conftruclion. 

DIALECT,  /««A{x!|^,  an  appellat'on  given  to  the 
language  of  a  province,  in  fo  far  as  it  difilri  from  that  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  term,  bowevrr,  is  more  par- 
ticularly ufed  111  fjicaking  of  the  ancient  Greek,  w  hereof 
there  were  four  dwlcSls,  the  Attic,  Ionic,  i^iolic,  and 
Doric,  cnch  of  which  was  a  perfe£l  language  in  its  kind, 
(h  it  took  place  in  certain  countries,  and  bad  peculiar 

be.iuties. 

In  Great  Britain,  bcfidcs  the  gnnd  diverfirv  Eng- 
liOi  and  Scotch,  almoft  every  county  his  a  dialect  of  its 
own,  i:';  diiHrinji  cuhfiiicrably  in  pruiiunci.'.t ion,  accent^ 
and  lone,  auhouRh  one  and  the  fame  language. 

DIALECI  ICS,  Dw/t/iiia,  in  the  literary  biftory  of 
the  ancients,  that  branch  of  logics  which  taught  the  rules 
and  modes  of  reafoning.   See  Logic. 

DIAIJ.ING,  the  art  of  confiruding  ail  joaoiier  of 

di;ils.    txrc  Dial. 

Di  ALLiNG-GLOEt,  an  inftromcnt  of  brafs  orfvood* 
witn  a  plane  fitted  to  the  horizon,  and  an  index,  fo  con- 
trived as  to  give  a  clear  illuftration  of  the  printiptes  on 
which  dials  are  n.,idc. 

DiALLiNc-Li.M^,  or  Scales,  arc  graduated  lines 
placeu  on  rulers,  or  thccdgc>.  oi  quadrants  and  other  in- 
ftrumcnts,  to  expedite  the  conihuciion  of  dials.  Theft 
ere,  i.  A  fcalc  of  dx  hours,  which  is  only  a  double 
tangqit,  or  two  lines  of  tangents,  each  of  45%  let  torni- 
ther  in  the  middle,  and  equal  to  the  whole  line  of  fines, 
with  ttie  declination  fct  againlt  the  mi-ndi.in  altitudes  m 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  a.  A  iinc  of  latitudes,  which 
is  fitted  to  the  hour-ficale,  and  is  made  by  this  canon.  Ae 
the  radius  :  to  the  chord  of  90* :  T  fo  are  the  tangents  of 
each  refpcilivc  degree  of  tbe  line  of  latitudes  :  to  the  tan- 
gents of  other  arches  ;  and  then  the  natural  fmcs  of  th-fc 
Pitches  are  tbe  numbers  which,  taken  from  a  di  igonal 
fcale  of  equal  parts,  ftiali  graduate  the  divifions  of  the 
line  of  latitudes  to  any  radius.  The  lines  of  iioui*  and 
latitudes  are,  in  general,  for  pricking  down  alt  dials  widi 
centers. 

The  other  fcaics  arc  particular,  and  give  the  feveral  re- 
quifitcs  fi)r  all  upiighc  deilininj;  dials  by  infpe^ion. 
i  hey  are,  i.  A  line  of  chords.  2.  A  line  for  the  fub- 
ftyle's  difiancc  from  the  meridian.  3.  A  line  fyr  the 
ftyle's  height.  4.  A  line  of  the  aog^  of  1%  and  6,  5.  A 
line  of  inclination  of  meridians. 

Dialling  Sphfrf,  an  inflrumcnt  made  of  brafs, 
with  feveral  lemi-circlcs  ilidmg  over  each  other  upon  a 
moveable  horizon  ;  ferving  to  demonftrate  the  nature  of 
fpherical  triangles,  as  well  as  to  give  the  true  idea  of 
drauring  dials  00  all  forts  of  planet. 

DiAi.LiNC,  among  miners,  the  fame  with  ; 
See  the  article  I^lumminc. 

DIALOGISM,  S'teu.tyttfJL^,  in  rhetoric,  is  uled  for 
tbe foliloquy of  perl'ons dcliberatingwith  theoifelveiy  aa 
the  following  of  June,  in  tbe  fiift  Aoeid  of  Vir^ : 

 nuni  incept*  i^fim  fi^ihmf 

Nff  poffi  Italia  Ttntrmm  tverttr*  rtgmf 
^uif>pe  vttor  fatisf  fSt, 

In  this  fcnfc  it  is  diftinguifbed  from  dialogue. 

DIALOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  converfation 
between  two  or  more  perfons,  either  by  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth. 

The  word  is  formed  from  tbe  Greek,  //<h  together, 
and  M.yi5^^  3l  dilcoiirfa. 

DIALYSIS,  in  grammar,  amukor  chancer*  e»a» 
fifting  of  two  points,  *  • ,  placed  o?er  tao  vowela  of  a 
word,  in  order  to  feparate  them,  becaufe  odwrwlfe  they 
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would  mnke  a  d;phthong,  as  Mofiic.&c.  See' ihc  artu-c  [ 

DIAMLTER,  in  geometrf,  a  right  line  paffing 
through  th«  renwr  of  a  circle*  and  lennlnaied  at  t ach 
fide  by  tbe  ctrcumference  thereoT.  See  tbe  article  Cir- 

The  chief  properties  of  the  diameter  arc,  that  it  divides 
the  cireumrerence  of  a  circle  into  two  e^jual  part*: 
hence  we  have  a  method  of  defcribing  a  feai<arcle  upon 
any  line,  afiuming  its  mid  ilc  point  for  the  ceowr.  The 
lii.imt-tcr  is  the  j;i*eatcft  ot  all  chords. 

Vvr  f.iiiJini:  tiie  ratio  of  the  diameter  co  tbe  circum 
fcrcnce;  fsc  Circle. 

Diameter  e/a  Curve,  is  a  right-line,  ai  AC,  (plate 
LlV./j/.  I.)  that  bifeih  the  rkht  lines  DE,  DE, 
drawn  parallel  to  one  another  ;  and  are  either  of  a  finite 
or  iiilinitc  Itn'^jTh. 

Although  a7ight-linc,  bifedling  all  paraliei  lines  drawn 
from  one  point  of  a  curve  to  another,  is  taken  in  a  lln-^t 
fenfe  only  for  the  diameter  of  a  curve-line  i  yet  it  may 
not  he  amift  more  generally  to  define  a  diameter,  in  fay- 
inp,  that  it  is  that  line,  whether  right  or  curve,  which 
bifc<Ss  all  parallels  dr^wn  trom  one  point  of  a  curve  to 
another;  fothat,  according  to  this,  every  curve  will  hive 
a  diameter :  and  thence  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  curves  ot  the 
Acond  Older  have  ali  dther  a  right-lined  diameter,  orclfc 
the  curvc5  of  feme  one  of  the  conic  fcflions  for  diame- 
tcis:  and  many  geometrical  curves  of  the  higher  orders 
may  alfo  have  for  diameter  CMWei  of  OMie  ittferior  ones, 
and  that  ad  in/niium. 

Diameter  e/a  Sphtrty  is  the  diameter  of  the  femi- 
cirde,  by  whofe  roution  the  fphete  is  generated  \  in 
which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  a»t.  See  the  article 
Axis. 

Diameter  rf  thi  havtnly  Bsditi,  in  aHronomy.  See 
pLAKIf. 

Diameter  $fa  C$invm^  in  architeflure,  is  its  thick- 
nefs  juft  above  tbe  bafe.   See  CottrMN. 

From  this  the  module  is  uken,  which  meafures  all 
the  other  parts  of  a  column.     See  the  article  Mo- 

PULE. 

DIAMOND,  Aiamau  in  n-itural  hiflory,  a  llonf 
whtdi,  thotigh  naturally  colourlcfs  like  the  purcll  wa- 
fer, is  eminently  diftinguiflicd  from  all  Others  of  the  co- 
lourleCs  kind  by  the  luHrcof  its  refledions. 

It  is  found  (omctimcs  in  .m  angular,  and  fometimcs  in  a 
pebble-like  form,  in  its  angular  ftatc  however  it  does 
not, 'like  die  reft,  refemble  the  common  fpring  cryftal, 
bat  the  moic  perfed  bodies  of  that  dafs,  the  double- 
pointed  ones. 

The  true  figure  of  ihe  diamond  in  Its  angular,  that  is, 
its  moft  perfea  form,  is  an  inequilateral  oitahLdron,  com- 
pofed  of  two  quadrilateral  pyramids  affixt-d  ba!c  tu  bale, 
and  confeoucntly  their  points  turned  the  oppofite  way ;  i 
theft  the  jewellers  call  fix-pointed  {tones  :  bllt  befides 
this,  there  arc  two  other  lefs  pt-rfef)  angular  fibres,  a  co- 
lumnar one  of  fix  fidtb,  and  j;i  oblong  quadrilatersl  co- 
Juinn  with  two  truncated  ends ;  bcfiJes,  there  is  an  almofl 
infinite  variety  of  others,  cornered  and  pointed,  but 
vrhich  properly  belong  to  it  in  its  pebble  form.  In  this 
ftMe  it  is  fometimet  taundifli,  fometimes  obloii^,  and 
femetimes  flat,  and  in  fome  fpedmens  perfedly  Imooth, 
in  others  full  of  inequalities  on  the  furface. 

In  whichfoever  of  thcfc  forms  the  diamond  is  found, 
it  is  the  fameftone,  and  when  polilhcd  has  the  fame 
qualities  in  proportion  to  its  perleiQion  and  purity. 

Tbe  diamond,  like  all  other  tranfparentfeilils,  n  liable 
to  be  r-n  --;'  by  metalline  particles,  and  is  fometimes 
found  w,th  a  call  of  red,  fometimes  blue,  lomctimr<> 
green,  and  more  frequently  yellow.  'I  hc  (mall  diamonds 
are  valliy  the  more  plentiful,  the  others  arc  iound  more 
and  more  rarely  as  they  increafc  in  fize.  The  Uv^tW 
ever  certainly  known  is  now  in  the  pofleSion  of  the  Great 
Mogul  i  its  weight  is  279  carau,  and  its  value  is  com- 
puted at  between  ftven  and  eight  hundred  ihoufand 
pounds. 

As  diamonds  have  originally,  without  ;ul  cjueftinn, 
been  concreted  out  of  a  fluid,  it  is  not  at  all  furpriiing,' 
that  among  the  various  accidents  foch  a  concretion  muft 

have  lnei)  atti  ndcd  with  in  the  bowels  of  ihc  earth  ;  fome 
parts  cl  the  matter  ibjuld  have  Oiot  into  quadrangular 
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pyramids,  while  och-.r  pans  of  it  fur.r.  ilit-mftilvcs  into 
iiL-xangular,  p-  rriMidal,  or  pebblc-likc  crj;:cretions. 

I'he  diamonti  m  its  native  flatc  is  Ibmetimcs  bri^tai 
if  polifhed  by  art,  hut  more  frequently  its  ftirface  it  ob- 
ferved  with  foulnefl'cs  uf  various  kinds  ;  and  fi  meT;.-nts 
it  is,  as  the  diamond-cutters  call  it,  veiny,  that  li,  \i 
certain  points  inconceivably  hard  on  its  furface 

The  diamond  bears  the  force  of  the  llronccft  f.re  un- 
hurt, if  ever  fo  long  continued  in  it,  provided  it  be  agt 
removed  too  fudJcnhr  into  the  cool  air,  when  it  will  fome. 
times  crack.  Expofed  to  the  folar  rays  colk^&d  in  the 
t-n-;  t  1  hrgc  lens  it  a''t-r  fome  time  fplits  into  ft.cral 
very  (inn  fiakui,  like  thofe  of  talc,  snd  thcfc  fooo  afiet 
run  into  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  hat  BOthing  of  thehanU 
ncfs  or  luftre  of  the  diamond. 

rbe  places  whence  we  have  the  diamond*  are  tibe  £aft- 
Indies,  in  the  Idand  of  Rornt  o,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
V'ifapour,  Golccuda,  Bengal  ;  aiid  the  BrafiJr  iti  the 
VV^eil- Indies. 

i  hc  diamond,  as  h.is  been  obferved,  is  the  bardeil  of 
all  precious  ftones ;  it  can  only  be  Cllt  and  ground  by 
itfelf^  and  its  own  fubftance; 

To  bring  it  to  that  perfeftion  which  augments  its  price 
fo  confider-ibly,  they  begin  by  rubbing  two  (lonc5  ;  -i-i.:^. 
each  other,  while  rough,  after  having  well  cemcntcti  thca 
to  the  ends  of  two  (ticks,  or  blocks,  called  cutting  fficia» 
thick  enoucb  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  It  is  this  awder 
thus  nibbed  off  tbe  fiones,  and  reoeivsd  ia  a  Utile  mntfiir 
that  purpofe.  called  the  cutting-box^  whicb  fetVCi  « 
grind  and  |>olifli  the  ftoncs. 

Diamonds  arc  cut  and  polilhcd  by  means  of  a  mill, 
which  turns  a  wheel  of  caft  iron,  iprtakled  over  wiih 
diamond  duft,  mixed  with  oil  of  onve*. 

The  fame  du0,  well  ground  and  diluted  with  water 
and  vinegar,  is  uled  in  the  fawin;^  of  diamonds,  which 
IS  pcrfornied  with  an  iron  or  br;;i»  wire  as  fine  as  a  hair. 

Sonieiimes,  inftead  of  fawing  the  diamondi,  tbey  cleave 
them,  effiecially  if  there  be  any  fmall  Olivers  iti  tbcoi 
but  the  Europeans  rarely  run  the  rifque  of  cleavu^  £k 
fi»r  of  breaking  them. 

A  rouf;h  di.ntiond  ought  to  be  chcfei!  uniforai,  of  a 
(:ood  ihaac,  tf  anfparcnt,  not  quite  white,  and  tree  froia 
£aws  andlbivcrs. 

Shiven  are  caufod  in  diamonds  by  this,  that  the  minec^ 
to  get  them  more  eafily  out  of  tbe  vein,  which  winds  be- 
tween two  rock^,  break  the  rocks  with  huge  iron  IevciS| 
which  (hakes  and  fills  the  flone  uuh  ihivcrs. 

The  ancients  had  two  miAaken  notions  as  to  the  dia- 
mond ;  the  firft  is,  that  it  becomes  foft,  by  AeepiQgttia 
hot  goat's  blood ;  and  the  fectmd,  that  it  b  malleable,  and 
bears  the  hammer  ;  but  however,  experience  has  /hewn 
the  contrary,  there  being  nothing  capable  of  moliiiying 
the  hardneli  of  the  ftonc  ;  and  its  hardnefs  is  fuch,  thur 
I  it  will  endure  being  liruck  at  pleafure  with  the  ham- 
mer. 

The  fined  diamonds  now  in  the  vrarld  are  that  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  weighing  279  carats,  as  has  been  already 
obferved  ;  th.it  of  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  weighing 
139  carats  ;  and  that  known  in  France  by  the  name  of 
grand  fancy,  which  isoacofthe  crown  jewels,  weighing 
iq6  carats  \  whence  comes  its  nameikocy,  which  is  aooc^ 
ruptlon  of  cent,  fix;  that  Is,  106. 

The  whole  procefs  of  CLitti:i  j  ard  porfliing  diamonds 
will  be  better  undcrltood  Irom  the  annexed  delineations, 
than  from  any  ddferiptioo,  however  particular  and  ae« 
curate. 

Explanation  of  piste  LIIL 

The  upper-compartment  of  the  plate  reprcfsnts  the 
wort-ftiop  of  a  diamond-cutter,  with  the  u):JI  ivA  men 
at  vol  k. 

/; I,  a  workman  culling  the  diamonds  by  rubbing 
two  <>}  thrfe  iii  nes,  firmly  tcir.cnted  to  jlicks,  agt  nCt 
each  other,  while  theduft  that  falls  from  the  ftoncs  during 
the  operation,  is  carefully  received  into  an  utenfil,  called 
a  cutting-box. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  workman  Handing  at  the  front  of  the  mill, 
and  touchmg  the  uon  wheel,  which  they  call  a  /Ie\-c, 
with  diamnnd  duft,  mixed  up  with  olive-oil,  by  means 
of  a  goofe-quill  cutalmofttn  thefliape  of  a  writing  pen. 
Tbr  vk'orkmen  call  It  a  (hiking  pen. 

/i^.  3.  is  a  labourer  lutnuio  the  Jr.iI!,  uhl^h  U  dons 
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hy  moving  backwards  and  lonnris  an  iitftrtiment  of 
wood,  which  they  call  a  gate.  This  alternate  motion 
turns  the  large  wheels,  by  mrans  of  an  inm-arai,  which 
they  call  a  tword  ;  oiic  c;iJ  of  which  is  faflcncd  to  the 
rUCy  and  the  oihct  to  a  t  rank  or  elbow  in  the  (pindle  of 
wa  wheel.  The  large  wheels  being  thus  put  in  motir  n 
bf  means  of  the  gate,  the  diamond-miii  is  turned  by 
durdl  or  firings  going  round  the  circumference  of  thcfe 
wheels,  and  the  fufces  on  the  fpindlea  of  the  mill. 

Lower  Compartment. 

Fig'  4-  reprefents  the  principal  part  of  the  diamond- 
nill  on  a  large  fcale  ;  where  a,  a,  arc  diamonds,  foldered 
into  a  hollow  piece  of  metal  :  Ac  workmen  call  them 
drops,  b,  the  flceve,  or  wheel,  on  which  the  diamonds 
are  poiiflicd,  by  ineans  of  their  own  duft  mixed  with  oil. 
tfi,  arc  tools,  which  they  call  tongs,  through  a  hole  in 
the  top  of  which  the  ftem  or  flianlc  of  the  drop  pafl'es. 
^  ^  are  pieces  or  weight*  of  lead  placed  upon  the  tong^ 
in  Older  to  prefs  the  diamond  more  forcibly  on  the  Ikeve. 
They  ufc  a  greater  or  tcr  r  ni  mhcr  of  -J  cfe  weights,  ac- 
cording as  tr;c  iliamonds  j.i  c  larger  or  liiiallcr.  f,tff, 
are  four  pcrpcnJicul.ir  pins,  which  they  call  pegs,  and 
ferve  to  hold  the  tongs,  as  reprefented  in  the  hgure.  Jy 
U  the  fpindle  or  axis  of  the  wheel  g^g^  plugl  wt  ftflen- 
.jng  the  fpindle.      h,  lead  weights. 

rig.  5.  The  cutting-box  on  a  large  Icale.  B,  B,  B, 
the  cutting- box.  C,  C,  cutting-nicies,  with  diamonds 
cemented  10  their  extremities.  This  figure  repreients 
the  manner  in  which  the  fticks  are  held  by  the  workman 
in  cutting  the  diamonds.  D,  the  in^de  or  cavitjr  of  the 
cutting-box.  E,  a  Hide  covering  another  cavity  in  which 
they  keep  their  rough  diamonds. 

Pig,  6.  1  be  fkcvc  and  its  fpindle  rcpreftnted  irt  dificr- 
c»t  views.  A,  elevation  of  the  fpindle.  B,  another  cle- 
vatitm  with  its  fufee,  and  the  ikeve  cut  through  its  diame- 
ter. C,  plan  of  the  flteve.  D,  die  flceve  and  its  fpindle 
in  pcrfpcaive. 

ValuatisH  »fTix\^\ov'aSy  among  jewellers,  is  thus  cal- 
culated :  they  fij:  [ir  l'  the  value  or  a  rough  diamond  to 
be  2  /.  per  carat ;  then  to  find  the  value  of  thofc  of 
SItatcr  weight,  they  multiply  the  fquare  of  their  weight 
Vf  «t  and  this  laft  pmdnfi  is  the  value  of  the  diamonds 
in  their  rough  flate :  diits»  die  value  of  a  rough  diamond, 
weighing  4  carats,  iscqud  4X4Xl=s6X2=3ai',  and 
fo  in  other  cafes. 

Again,  to  find  the  value  of  wrought  diamonds,  they 
fiippolc  half  their  weight  loft  b  the  manufafturing  them, 
and  therefore  multiply  the  fi|uare  of  double  dieir  weight 
by  2  :  thus  i\\t  value  of  a  wrought  diamond^  weighing  3 
carats,  is  equal  6  X  6  X  2  =  36  X  2  =  72 /. 

Corntjit  Diamond,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  namejgivcn 
to  a  kind  of  cryifals,  from  their  bciiig  found  in  Corn- 
Wall. 

Ru^b  DuMQM  is  die  flooe  as  nature  prodiifiea  it  in 
die  mmes. 

Rife  Diamond  is  lliat  quite  f!at  underneath,  with  Its 
upper-part  cut  in  divers  little  faces,  ufually  tiiangtes,  the 
lippcrmofl  of  whieh  terminate  in  a  point. 

Table  DiAMOHD  is  that  which  has  a  large  fquare  face 
at  top,  cncompafled  with  fear  lefler. 

BriUuKt  Diamond  is  that  cut  in  faces,  both  at  top 
and  bottom;  and  whofc  t^blc,  or  princjp.il  face  at  top, 
is  flat. 

Diamond,  in  the  glafii  trade,  an  infinimcnt  ufed  for 
fquarin^  the  Urge  plates  or  pieeet }  and  among  gIssJers, 
ror  euttmg  their  glafs. 

Thefe  fort  of  diamonds  are  differently  fitted  up  ;  thofe 
ufed  for  cutting  looklng-ghfs,  5ic.  arc  calied  plougii- 
diamonds  fitted  into  a  kind  of  plane  ;  and  thofe  made  ufc 
of  by  g^auers  are  fet  in  an  iron  ferril,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  fomewhat  more,  in 
diameter}  and  in  which  is  a  handle  of  box,  eboay,  &c. 
fitted  to  the  ferril,  for  holding  it  hy. 

Diamond,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  for  exprcflingthc 
blacic  tolour  111  the  atchicvcmcnts  of  peerage. 

GuiUim  doLj,  not  approve  of  blazoning  the  coats  of 
peers  hy  preciuus  (tones  inflcad  of  metals  and  ci^ttfS) 
but  the  Euglilh  praAice  allows  it.  Morgan  lays  the  dia- 
mond is  the  emblem  of  fortitude. 

OIAMOAUM,  ia  plnim>c7«  «picpantioa  of  aul'- 
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berries  and  honey,  ufed  againA  dlAa^es  of  the  throat,  and 
for  lloppiiiz  dyfeoteiies,  &c. 
DiANiG  Arbur,  or  Arbor  LtrKJs,  in  chemiflf)-, 

the  bcsii-irul  cryn.;!!i7:itionj  of  f;'v'er,  diflolved  in  aqua- 
fortis, 10  which  feme  quickfilvcr  is  added  j  and  fo  called 
f  rc  vn  theiEtiefembliog  the  trunk»  bransbes,  leaves,  &c.  of 
a  tree. 

DIANDRIA,  in  the  Limwian  fyftem  of  botany,  « 
clafii  of  plants  comprehending  all  thofe  with  lii'rma[ihro- 
ditb  flowers,  and  only  two  llamina  in  c,«rh  ;  luuh  arc 
fage,  olive,  phillcrea,  jefl'.imine,  rofemary,  ^*c. 

-DIAN  I  HUbi,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe 
corolla  confifts  of  five  peuls,  the  ungues  of  which  are  of 
the  length  of  the  cup  %  they  are  DarroWp  and  infcrted  into 
the  receptacle  ;  the  limb  is  plane ;  and  the  bradeae  of  the 
petals  hro.-idcft  at  the  extremity,  and  crenatcd  j  the  fruit 
is  a  t  ylindric  covered  capfule,  confiftinc  of  one  cell,  and 

opening  four  w.iyi  :>t  the  top}  the fcctt  are  numerous, 
compfcflcd,  and  roundifb. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  clovc-july- flowers  or 
carnations,  the  pinks,  and  fweet-willi.un'.  ;  all  bcauuful 
flowers,  which  may  be  propagated  by  iecds  or  l.iyers. 

DI AP.AS.M.A,  in  ph.irnncy,  a  nrimc  I  t  ail  p;;wdcr3 
fjirinkled  on  ilic  luidy,  whether  as  perrunics  or  otherwifc. 
See  the  article  Catapasma. 

DIAPASON,  in  malic,  a  mufical  interval,  by  which 
moft  authors,  who  have  wrote  upon  the  theory  of  mufic, 
ufc  to  cxjircfi  the  oftave  of  the  Greeks.    See  Octave. 

DiAPAiON,  among  themuftcal  inftrument- makers,  a 
kind  of  rule  or  fcale,  whereby  they  adjuft  the  pipes  of 
their  organs,  nnd  cut  the  holes  in  their  flutes,  hauib<^s, 
&e.  in  due  proportion,  for  performing  the  tones,  femi> 
tones,  and  concords  juft. 

A  fquare  being  divided  into  eight  parallelograms,  the 
points  wherein  a  diagonal  line  interfc^s  all  thefe  pa- 
rallelograms, exprefs  all  the  ufual  intervals  in  mufic :  and 
on  this  principle  ir  is  that  the  diapalbn  is  founded.  There 
is  a  particular  kind  of  diapafon  for  trumpets,  fcrving  as  a 
Ihndard  of  the  different  magnitudes  they  mud  have  to 
pcrfuroi  die  four  parts  of  ms&i.  See  the  arncle  Trum- 

f  £T. 

There  is  another  for  fackbuts,  fhewing  how  far  they 
are  to  be  lengthened  and  fbortened,  to  nufe  or  fall  from 
one  tone 'to  another. 

T'hc  h-ll- founders  have  likcwife  a  diapafon,  ferving 
to  ic^uUte  the  iiie,  ihicknefs,  weight,  ^*c.  of  their 
bells. 

Diapason  Diabx,  in  mufic,  a  kind  of  comcm'uiid 
concord,  whereof  there  are  two  forts  » the  greater,  wbich 
is  in  the  proportion  of  20 : 3 }  and  the  leltar,  in  that  of 

16  :  s. 

Diapason  Diai'ENtk,  in  mufic,  a  compound  con- 
fonancc  in  a  triple  ratio,  as  3  :9.  This  interval,  fays 
Martianus  Capella,  00li!Gfts  cf  niiiC  tones  and  a  femi* 
tone,  nineteen  femi-tones,  and  thirty-eight  diefes.  It  is 
a  fymphony  made  when  the  voice  proceeds  from  the  fuft 
to  the  iwelt;h  found. 

DiAi'AiiON  DiA'i  ESSARON,  in  mufic,  a  compound 
concord,  founded  on  the  proportion  of  8  :  3.  To  this 
interval  Martianus  Capella  allows  eight  tones  and  a 
femt-ttme,  feventeen  femi-tones,  and  thirty- four  dkfes. 

This  is  when  the  voice  proceeds  from  its  firfl  to  its 
eleventh  found  The  moderns  would  rather  call  it  the 
eleventh. 

Diapason  Ditone,  in  mufic,  a  compound  concord, 
whofe  terms  ate  asioi4,  or  51 2. 

DiAPASOK  iiEMiDiToNE,  in  mufic,  a  compound  coa> 
cord,  whofe  terms  are  in  the  proportion  of  1 2 :  5. 

DiAPEDEdlS,  in  n-.edic;nc,  a  tranfudation  of  the 
fluids  through  the  fides  of  the  veflcts  that  conuin  them, 
occafioned  b  v  the  blood's  becoming  too  mudi  attenuated, 
or  the  pores  becoming  too  patent. 

DIAPENTE,  in  we  ancient  mufic,  an  interval  inark* . 
ing  the  fecond  of  the  concofdt  i  and,  with  the  diateflSi- 
ron,  an  odfave. 

This  is  whar,  in  the  modern  muftc,  is  called  a  fifth. 

DiAffiNTS  Col  Ditamo,  in  mufic,  is,  by  Zarlio, 
and  many  others,  ufed  for  what  we  call  the  feventh  ma- 
jor.    See  the  article  Seventh. 

Diap£N'te  Col  Semioitawo,  in  mufic,  is  the  fe- 
venth minor«  See  the  articles  MmoK  and  M  a  j  i  r  . 

DiAPKNTE, 
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toiATEKTl,  in  phurmacjr,  is  uki  fur  a  nWtticiae  com- 
pbtmdei)  of  fivp  li-veral  drugr  or  ingredicnti. 

DIAPERED,  or  DiAVRE,  in  hcralJrv,  the  divi'Irg 
cf  a  ficlJ  in  plan*s,  IiIlc  frct-wurk,  arui  hiiing  the  Imic 
with  variety  o:  figures.  This  chiefly  obtain;  on  bordurcs, 
which  arc  diaprred  or  fretted  ovcr^  and  tfac  frets  charged 
with  things  proper  for  bordiirea.  Baron  rendcfi  itwi- 
ri^tuu  w^Lch  IS  not  fufficient to exj»re&  tbefcveni  tliiogs 
of  u  iiifh  It  i»  variatcd. 

DlAl'HANOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  a!I  tranfpa- 
I'tni  bodies,  or  fuch  as  tranfmit  the  r.iys  of  light ;  a  qua- 
lity which,  according  to  the  Cariefians,  is  owing  to  the 
rerahude  or  ftraightjtefs  of  their  pores ;  but,  according  to 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  ftibftanceof 
tMi:  bodksy  and  of  the  medraai  wnicb  occupies  their 
pores. 

DIAPHOENICUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  fort  of  medicine 
tK  eledvaiyt  chiefly  made  of  dates.   Jt  purg^  fcroficies,  * 
ttid  excites  the  tnenfes.   It  is  alfo  afed  in  dropGcs,  le-  { 
tbargies,  apoplexies,  and  palfics.  j 

DIAPHORESIS,  //-.8 

ofiifyK*  in  medicine,  an  elimi- 
nation of  the  humours  in  any  part  of  the  b  >Jv  through 
the  pores  of  the  (kin.   See  tnc  article  Perspiration,  j 
DIAPHORETICS,  VMmg  phyficians*  all  medicines  | 
vfhkh  proRMte  perJpjfatton.    See  the  article  Aitxi- 

PHAR-.-IC. 

DiAi'llRAGM.  in  anatomy,  the  part  which  fcpantcs 
the  thorax  trom  the  abdomen  vulgarly  called  the 
nidrUT. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Gieek,  /m^ to 

inclofe  or  wall  in. 

It  iH  alfo  called  feptum  tranfvrrrum,  or  crofs  wall,  from 
its  fituatioo,  bccaufc  it  divides  the  it  unk.  at  the  body  into 
two  cavities,  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  is  compofcd 
of  two  mulclci ;  the  firft  and  luperior  of  tbefe  arifes  from 
the  fternum,  and  the  ends  of  the  lift  ribs,  in  each  fide, 


Its  fhrc",  from  this  ffm 


l.-ir  orin irucion,  tend  to- 


wards their  center,  aiiti  terminate  in  a  tendon,  or  apn- 
tieurofis,  which  hath  always  been  taken  for  the  nervous 
part  of  the  midrifl:'.  The  fccond  and  inTcrior  mufcic 
comes  from  the  vertebr«  of  the  loins  by  two  produ^ons, 
of  uhirh  rhat  on  the  rl^ht-fiJc  comes  from  thv  fiifl,  fc- 
cond, and  third  vcrtcb;*  ol  the  lains ;  that  on  t'le  Ick- 
fide  is  fomewhat  fhortcr;  and  both  thcfe  productions  join 
and  make  the  lower  part  of  the  midriiF,  which  joins  its 
tendon  with  the  tendon  of  the  other,  fo  as  that  they  make 
but  one  membrane,  or  rather  partition.  It  is  covered 
with  a  membrane  on  its  uppcr-fidc,  and  by  the  pcrito- 
rijcum  on  the  lowLr-fKlc.  It  is  piercer!  in  the  miuiHc  (or 
the  piflTage  of  the  vena  cava,  in  its  lower-part  tor  the 
afophagus,  and  the  nerves  which  go  to  the  upper  oriHce 
of  the  ftoniach ;  and  betwixt  the  produfiions  of  the  in- 
ferior mufcic,  palTes  the  aorta,  the  thoracic  duft,  and 
the  vena  azygos.  It  rtcilvcs  arte:  its  and  veins  called 
phreni.a;,  from  the  cawa  and  aoiia ;  and  fometimes  on 
its  lowcr-patt  two  branches  from  the  vena  adipofa,  and 
two  arteries  from  the  lumbares.  It  has  two  nerves  which 
come  from  the  third  vertebne  of  the  neck,  which  pafs 
through  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  nnd  are  difpcrfed  in  the 
mufdes  of  the  midriff.  In  i;?  natural  fituation,  it  is  con- 
vex on  the  upper-fide  tow.srds  the  brr.if}.  .ind  conc.ivc 
on  its  lower  fide  towards  the  belly  :  therefore,  when  its 
fibres  fwell  and  contrail,  it  mul^  become  plane  on  each 
iide,  and  confequently  the  cavity  of  the  bieaft  is  enlarged 
to  give  liberty  to  the  lungs  lo  rvceive  the  air  in  infpira- 
tion  ;  and  the  flomach  and  intedines  art  prcfTcd  for  the 
diftribution  of  the  chyle  :  but  ic  dinnnifhcs  the  cavity  of 
the  breall  when  it  refumes  its  natural  Htuation,  and 
preffcs  the  lungs  for  the  expulGon  of  the  air  in  exfpira- 
tion. 

DIAPHORESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  oratorv,  ex- 
prcfling  the  uncertainty  of  the  fpcakcr  bow  hefhall  pro- 
ceed in  his  difcourlr. 

'  DiARBEC,  or  Diarbbck,  a  province  in  Afia,  an- 
fwcring  to  the  ancient  Mefopotamia :  it  in  fituated  on  the 

river  I'igris,  near  its  fource,  in  the  42'' deg.  ealt  long, 
and  in  the  27'*'  deg.  30  min.  north  lat.  It  is  alfo  the  ca- 
pital of  the  fan^c  province, 

DiARRHODON,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  to  di- 
vers coropofitions  In  whidi  loTcs  are  the  prindpdl  ingic- 
dieot. 
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DIARRHOEA,  in  mediciJie«  »  loofeneA,  rr  a  f- 
qnrntand  plentiful  difchar^e  of  thin,  water  ,  !t,iic<1<jT 
ilimy,  frothy,  bilious,  or  M::fk-ni  mrjttfr  fr't.jj  the  ijl 
itlliiKS,  fomrtimes  with,  and  iomctinici  witiiout  job. 
turc  of  the  intcftines. 

*i  he  word  is  formed  from  liie  Greek,  tbiMtk. 
and  ftv,  to  flow.  *^ 

All  forts  of  fuhflancft  w'latcvcr,  pofTcni-d  of  any  df»r« 

of  acrimony,  will  llimul.uc  the  inteillnes,  accelcr'itctBeir 

peiilhltic  motion,  inntc  a  J;irf;cr  q  lantity  of  fluidsto 

their  glands,  and  caule  a  diicharge  of  their  cwneiui kv 
rtool.  I  ^ 

If  alcalefoent  aliments  be  tsken  into  the  ftomach  ia 
quantities  fuperier  to  the  powers  of  digeftion,  thfy  pu- 
trifv,  and,  becoming  acrimonious,  by  their  f'lfr^ului  prt>. 
vokc  a  diarrhtea.  Thus,  thofe  who  cat  flale  iilh  iiJI 
frequently  in  o  a  violent  diarrhoea}  and  half  awgiiigf 
putrilicd  yolk  of  an  egg  will  produce  a  great  nuiberal 
ftools. 

If  acefcent  aliment  he  tatcn  in  ton  larje  timntitiej 
they  putrify  and  contraa  aa  acid  acrimony^  Thus  milk! 
if  it  turn  acid  on  the  ftomach,  purges  ;  as  do  fruits  ini 
other  vegetables  under  the  fame  ciicum&wces.  If 
ftomach,  intcftincs,  liver,  pancreas,  or  any  part  which 
has  an  immediate  communication  with  the  intcit'aal 
tube,  be  affeflcd  with  an  abfcefs  of  any  kind,  the  aoi- 
in-jnio<j>  n.. liter  d  I cliaigod ftimolatea  the iatcftineH  aid 
produces  a  diarrhoea. 

In  cafe  of  an  abfcefs  in  any  part  remote  from  the  in. 
teftind  lube,  as  in  the  lungs,  and  fo  fituated  that  it  on- 
not  be  difcharged  externjfly,  the  patent  orifices  of  tSu 
veins  m.iy  abforb  a  pan,  or  tvcn  all  the  pu.,  and  convry 
it  to  the  aucfics  of  the  inicflines,  which  nuy  depofu  (bit 
acrimonious  matter  upon  them,  where  it  may  ftim^jrty 
them  to  a  diarrhoea ;  or,  if  this  il)ould  not  happeo,  At 
matter  may  be  conveyed  by  the  arteries  to  the  vtitii 
which  fjrm  the  vena  porr.T,  which  docs  in  fomc  mcifLis 
the  oihcc  of  jii  .mirv  with  rrfpect  to  the  liver ;  and  litre 
the  matter  a-ny  br  1  ;  rafd  from  the  mafs  of  blood,  dif- 
charged  by  the  biliary  du^  into  the  Intefttnes,  aodtbst 
pafs  off'  in  copious  flools. 

If  an  evacuation,  as  perfpiratton,  fhouUVfribftrufleJ, 
the  matter  retained  will  acquire  a  tendency  to  aairoooy, 
and  be  more  like  y  to  be  dcpoficed  upon  the  inieffiatf 
than  any  where  eile. 

When  the  obftrudlins  matter,  in  a  chronical  dilbnl^, 
is  rcfolved,  moved,  and  mixed  with  the  malis  of  blocxi, 
this  may  and  is  frequently  conveyed  to  the  intcftino, 
jnd  dilchargcd  by  a  di.iithica.  'I'hus  prrf^n-  tit 
iaige  quantities  of  the  faponaccous  fpring  netbs,  orr  pe 
fruits,  fall  into  a  plentiful  diairhcea,  attended  wkb  filih 
tajrv  cffeai. 

Hence  we  may  perceive  how  careful  phyficiani  1b«M 

be  to  invefli T,)te  the  rsuH:';  <T  di.in 'ncL-as,  m  order  to  prc- 
ifcf  tbc  judiciouily,  and  lo  iVuid  doing  a  great  dcjl  cf  pre- 
judice :  for  the  matter  mufl  be  carried  off,  eithei  fpcn- 
taneoufly,  or  bv  art,  before  any  aftringents  can  be  sdni- 
nifterrd }  whicn  feem  only  to  be  indicated  when  the  dif- 
chargc  is  fo  exorbitant  as  to  endanger  life  ;  or  whenibe 
emillaries  of  the  glands  that  open  into  the  intctlincs,  arc 
too  much  relaxed,  after  the  ftlmutating  cattfe  ii  fObSif 
eliminated. 

Deftrnying  the  peculiar  acrimony  that  caufeiadisN 
rhoea,  when  that  can  be  done,  will  hid  fair  to  cure,  or  it 
leaft  to  alleviate  the  diforder. 

DIARTHROSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  arriculi- 
tion,  or  junftureof  the  bone$,  in  *  hitli  there  is  aniaaifitU 
motion.    See  the  article  Articulation. 

The  diarthrofis  comprehends,  t.  The  enaithnfis,  in 
which  the  head  of  one  of  the  bones  Is  received  into  a  deep 
cavity  in  the  other,  as  in  the  .irticulation  of  the  ft'.:u-. 
2.  The  arthrodii,  in  which  the  hc.id  of  one  of  the  ;jci) 
is  received  into  3  (lighter  c.u  itv  in  the  other,  as  in  the 
juncture  of  the  os  humeri  with  the  fcapula.  3.  The 
ginglymus,  in  which  the  bones  mutually  receive. snd  ate 
received  by  one  another,  as  in  the  cafe  in  the  atticalaliiin 
of  the  humerus  and  cubitus. 

To  thcfc,  FallupiuN  add?  the  tro' hoides,  in  which  the 
motion  is  like  that  of  a  wheel  about  its  axis.  Is  is  the 
cafe  of  the  aiticulation  of  the  firft  vertebrz  of  the  ikcI: 
with  the  fccond :  and  10  all  thefe  feme  of  the  modm 
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iintomifls  have  iiiti  «1fo  the  amphlorthrofij,  i  ierm 

which  conij  rchctuis  all  thole  junflur^-'s  of  ihe  bunci 
which  have  a  roanifdl  motion,  and  which  JiJfcr  from 
the  fcHcral  trticalatiolU  now  defcribcd,  either  in  regard 
of  their  ftfftnt  or  the  motion  they  allow  of.  See  the 
utidcs  Enartkrosis,  Arthrodia,  GntGl,YMVS,  &c. 

DIARY,  -imong  traJcr^,  tlujiott-,  a  diy-bo  k.  coiitarn- 
ini^  the  proceedings  of  one  day .    Stu  the  articl',:  liooK 
Ki:epinc. 

Diary  Fever,  the  fame  with  an  ephemera.  See  the 
article  Ephemera. 

I)!ASCHISM,  S"itjs'/je\k4.,  among  muficianst  denotes 
the  uif:lrt  nee  between  tnc  comma  and  enharmonic  dieiis, 
conimi^iilv  c.  lled  the  IclTcr  comma. 

DIASCl JRDIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  celebrated  com- 
poHtion,  £u  called  from  fcordium,  oReof  itt  ingredients. 

DlAS£B£dT£N,  in  pharpiacy.  a  foft  purgative 
eleAuary,  of  which  febeftens  are  the  prii\cipal  in^rc- 
diot"^- 

DIASENNA,  in  pharmacy,  ihc  n.-.mc  of  a  medicine 
in  which  fcnna  is  the  principal  in^rtdiciu. 

DIAS>iA«  in  Grecian  atitiquity,  a  feftival  kept  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the  Pr(]^itious. 

DIASTASIS,  a  term  uftd  by  ancient  phyficians  for  a 

diftention  of  the  mufclcs,  or  feparation  of  the  bones. 

DIAS  ri^.M,  cTjifufJ-a,  atinip.g  ancient  miifician?,  the 
fame  with  wuat  the  moderns  call  interval.     See  iN- 

TET.VAt. 

Di.^STOLE,  <#VfoMf.  among  phyficians*  figptifies 
the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  auricles,  iiid  anerif*}  and 
Hands  opport:d  to  the  fyftoli;.  i.r  cf  iicraAioa  of  dw  fame 
parts.    See  bvsTOLE  and  Ht  ART. 

Diastole,  in  grammar,  a  figure  of  profody,  whereby 
a  fv liable  naturally  Ihort  is  made  long :  fuch  is  the  fiift 
fy liable  oTPiMmldcs,  in  the  fdlowing  verfe  of  Virgil : 

A^m  h!t  Prkmitt :        /At,  mmtm,  nHSim* 

This  figure  is  ufcd  either  o-jt  of  mere  poetic  licence. 
Without  any  neccilicy  for  fo  doing,  or  through  ncocfiity 
for  the  fake  of  the  verfe ;  as  when  three  or  more  fliOfC 
fyllablcs  follow  each  other  in  hexaneter  verfe. 

DIASTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architedare,  an  edifice, 
where  the  columns  flaoJ  at  fuch  a  difl-ancc  one  from  an- 
other, that  eight  modules,  or  lour  diameters,  arc  allowed 
for  the  intcrcolumniation. 

DIASYRMUS,  J'MavffJi>t  in  rhetoric*  a  kind  of 
hyperbde,  being  an  cx.iggeration  of  Ibme  low,  ridiculous 
thing. 

DIATESSAHON,  //s'tf-iritfer,  among  ancient  mu- 
ficians,  a  mncurd,  or  h.ir;huniou5  interval,  com;")1ed  of 
a  greater  tone,  a  Icfs  tone,  and  one  greater  femi-tonc :  its 
]>ropettion  in  numben  is  4 :  3*  See  the  article  Con- 
cord. 

DiATCasAftoN,  in  pharmacy,  the  aane  of  a  compo- 
fuion  fo  called  bom  the  four  iogredienta  it  ctwnpre- 

hends. 

DIATONIC,  an  epithet  piv  cn  to  mufic,  as  it  proceeds 
by  tones  and  feini-ioiies,  both  afccndiog  and  dctcending. 
See  the  articles  Mtrsic  and  GtHus. 

The  CTrcck  authors  divide  the  genera  or  kintJs  of  mufic 
into  dtacoiiic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic.  See  Chro- 
matic and  En-harmonic. 

Diatonic  mufic,  according  to  Nicomachus  and  others, 
allows  of  three  degrees,  the  greater  tone,  leller  tone,  and 
fimi-tone.    See  the  article  ToNB. 

Hence  diatonic  mufic  appears  the  moft  natural,  and  of 
confcquencc  the  moft  ancient.  In  the  dutonic  mufic, 
there  IS  a  tone  between  every  two  notes  in  the  fcale,  ex- 
cept r.-;  and/r,  or,  as  tlie  Fiehch  term  it,  /  and  «r,  where 
there  is  only  a  greater  femi-tone.  I'he  diatonic  genus 
was  by  the  ancients  divided  intb  two  fpecies,  the  aw^, 
and  the  iriUfi/um.  This  lift  ii  in  daily  praciice.  It  is 
commonly  faid  to  confill  of  two  tones  and  a  femi-tonc  ; 
but  to  fpcak  exad^ly,  it  confiib  of  a  fimi-tone  major,  a 
tone  minor,  and  a  tone  major. 

DIATONICO  DIATONICO,  according  to  Zarlin, 
h  the  pure  and  natural  diatonic  MOtis,  Or  when  the  pro- 
grcfi  of  the  notes  is  B  quarrc  or  0  natural,  in  which  not 
one  of  the  founds  is  the  leaft  altered.  Such  is  the  plain 
chant  of  the  church. 

DIATRAGACANTH,  in  jihannac/,  a  name  applied 
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to  certain  powders,  of  which  gum  tragacanth  is  the  priin 
cipj]  inijrciiient. 

DiAZECC TIC,  or  DiKztircTic  ToKE,  in  the  an- 
cient Gn  ek  mufic,  a  tone  which  disjoined  two  fourths, 
one  ol  each  fide  of  it  i  and  which,  being  joined  to  either, 
made  a  fifth :  this,  ih  their  mufic,  was  mm  mtfe  to  par- 
tr.tft ;  that  is,  from  our  A  to  B  ;  fuppofing  mi  tu  il.:nd  in 
B  fub  mi,  they  allowed  to  tneir  d  azeuflic  tone,  v%'nich  ii 
our  /,j  M/,  the  proportion  of  9:8,  as  b,:ing  the  unaltera- 
bi  (i  iferrnceufthediapenteaodtbediatdiiuon.  Seethe 

.irticlr  DlAPENTI,  &C. 

DIBBLE,  among  gardentrs,  the  name  of  the  tool,  Or 
forked  flick,  wherewith  they  fet  plant.*. 

DiCHOTOMY,  a  term  ufcd  bv  ailronomc-j  for  th.it 
phafis,  or  appearance  of  the  nimin,  wherein  fhe  is  bifcft- 
ed,  or  (hews  juft  half  her  difc.  In  this  fttuation  the 
moon  is  faid  to  be  in  a  quadrate  afpeA,  or  to  be  in  her 
quadrature. 

DicunTOMV,  in  Iwtany,  a  term  iifci!  to  exprc'i  iVi.Tl 
diwfion  ot  the  branches  which  we  fee  in  the  miiletoe,and 
m  the  greater  part  of  the  fesfucus'*, in  wbicbcacb  branch 

is  divided  into  two. 

DICKER.  Ditra,  in  old  writers,  denotes  the  quan> 
tity  often  hides  of  fkins,  of  which  tv.fnty  made  a  laft  : 
ilfo  ten  pair  of  gloves,  ten  bars  of  iron,  and  the  like,  ars 
fometimes  cxprelied  bv  th:  tfrm  dicker. 

DICTAMNUS,di  itany,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants^ 
with  oval  acuminated  leaves,  like  thole  of  the  adi-trcc, 
but  ftnaller  and  more  jui^^  fet  in  pairs  on  a  middle  iib« 
which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one :  on  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  ftand  elegant  toDr,  fpikcs  of  irrcj;ular  white  or  pur- 
plifli  flowers,  followed  each  by  five  pods  full  ut  iliinuig 
bijcic  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany! 
from  whence  the  white  cortical  part  of  die  root  b  feme- 
times  brought  to  us,  dricc?,  and  in  the  for.ni  of  quills. 

The  herb  has  a  flrong  lincll,  of  an  uiipleafant  refinous 
or  bituminous  kind:  on  the  tops  of-  the  ftalks,  and  the 
flower  cups,  the  microfcope  difcovers  innumerable  little 
veficles,  filled  with  an  cflcntial  oil,  the  fource  of  its 
ftronj^  fcent.  It  is  faid,  that  on  the  approach  of  a  can* 
die,  in  very  hot  dry  weather,  its  effluvis  take  fire. 

The  rout,  when  frefli,  has  a  moderately  ftron?,  not 
difagrccable  fmcli  ;  as  met  with  in  the  Ihops,  it  has 
fcarcely  any.  This  root  ftands  recommended  as  a  fto- 
machic,  anthelmintic,  alexipharmtc,  and  as  an  aperient 
in  uterine  obftruAions }  but  is  at  prdTebt  very  rarely 

made  life  rf. 

DiC  r.\TK,  DiStjir.fK,  among  fchoolmcn,  amotion, 
or  fuggeilion  of  a  m^n's  confcienct,  eontrary  to  which  if 
any  action  is  performed,  it  is  properly  termed  a  bad  one^ 
even  if  the  confequences  fliould  prove  othendie.  See  the 
article  Conscience. 

Dictate,  Diflata,  is  ilfo  ufcd  in  the  fchools  for  the 
Ic^urc  of  a  mailer,  which  the  fcholars  take  down  in 
writing  i  whence  this  adt  of  the  mafter  is  termed  dic> 
tating. 

DICTATOR,  in  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
magiftrate  invefled  with  feveireign  and  ^cn  arbitrary 

power. 

Die  riON,  the  phrafe,  elocution,  or  ftyle  of  a  writer, 

ur  ff-e.lker. 

L/IC  nONARY,  a  colkaion  of  all  the  words  of  a 
language,  art,  fcicnce^  &c.  with  thdr  explanations* 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  woid  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  diniBnarium^ 
which  is  derived  from  iiiftio,  a  word. 

DICTUM,  in  our  old  writers,  implies  an  arbitrament 
or  award  |  and  hence  the  term  diAores  ia  vied  for  arbi> 
crators. 

Dictum  Dr  KimwoRTrt,  was  in  award  between 

king  Henry  IH.  .ind  his  barcjns  and  others  who  had  been 
in  arms  againil  him,  wherein  was  contained  a  compoficlon 
of  (hofe  that  had  forieiied  their  eftates  in  the  rebellion. 
It  was  fo  called  on  account  of  its  being  made  at  Kcnel> 
worth  caftle  in  Warwickfllire. 

DIDACTIC,  or  Didactical,  in  the  fchools,  Signi- 
fies the  manner  of  fpeaking,  or  writing,  adapted  to  teach 
or  explain  the  nature  of  tlungs. 

DiDYNAMlA,  i^Uw^nua-t  in  the  Linncan  fyftem 
of  botany,  a  veiy  eomprehmifite  clals  «f  plants,  the  fear' 
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tecnth  in  order ;  the  cffcntW  charafteriftic  of  which  U» 
that  there  are  »c>ur  Tubulated  ftamina,  inferred  into  the 
cube  of  the  flower,  two  of  which  ai«  (borter  than  the 
others,  and  placed  together ;  the  antbcrie  beine  com- 
jDOtily  hid  under  tbc  upper  lip  of  the  loWVTt  mm  conni- 
vent  in  pair».  It  baa  iw  mmm  ftmn  the  too  longer 
ftamina  being  fuppofcd  more  rffi  u  kuj-.  in  fecundating 
the  feedi,  than  the  reft  •,  and  as  the  gei»era  b<^loiiging  to 
It  ««rf  Humerout,  they  have  been  divided  into  two  Te- 
ries  or  orJcrs,  uMitr  tfa«  names  of  gymiorperaMa  and 
a6gior(>ermia ;  the  Ittter  htvingt  and  ae  fenier  wanting 


•  ptrtcarpium, 


or  feed  vcflcl.    Sec  BoTANy. 


'To  this  genus  belong  baum,  germander,  lavender, 
thyme,  betOny,  mint,  fox-[',lr)ve,  bear's- breech,  &c. 
t>l£«  ih  atGhi«c<dure,  the  fame  with  dye.   See  tbc 

l:)IES,  orDAV.    Sec  the  article  Day. 
DiKSlS,  ill  mutic,  is  the  divifion  of  a  tone  Id*  than 
a  fcmi-tonc  ,  or,  an  inlcfvil  cMififtiagof  a  left  of  imper* 

ftSi  fimi-tome. 

DkTis  h  the  Tmallcft  and  forteft  change  nr  mBenien  of 
the  voice  ifflaginablc :  it  is  called  a  i«iit,  o^cfid  thus 
X,  by  a  St  An^ew^  crofs,  or  hMer.  Ariflode  cdls 
«Iie(M  the  «!^rr»«iU'i  of  the  voice,  letiers  arc  thofc  of 
difcourfe.  It  appears,  however,  that  Ariftotlc's  diefcs 
were  different  tro«  twrs ;  and  we  find  Vitruvius,  and  all 
the  Greek  authors,  expieftly  niike  the  diefu  t  garter  of 
a  tiHie  :  b«t  the  Pythagofeam,  vHfO  are  heM  invcnton  of 
the  natnt  diefis  JiJ  not  make  it  fo  fmall :  they  only  di 
vmIcJ  the  tone  int  >  iwu  uncnuaT  part^  ;  and  they  called 
the  Uft'er  ciie'.U,  which  wc  <:n"  1.  flcr  icrr;'  'cir*  ;  and  the 
greater,  which  we  call  the  greater  lcin»-to»e,  they  calkd 
apotoflie.   See  Apotome. 

But  in  latter  time*,  when  the  tene  cane  to  be  divided 
into  three  or  four  parts,  the  name  4iefis  «»  retained  to 
them  all. 

DIET,  Dmitry  iti  phyfic,  a  way  and  method  of  liv- 
ing', CQoapwhendlng  only  what  is  geiMfaUy  undcr- 
Hood  by  thia  word,  but  aUo  Whaiem  clfe  concesni  the 
management  of  human  lifc. 

The  natural  confl  n  rioTi  of  the  body  of  man  is  fuch, 
that  it  can  eafily  b«ar  iome  changes  aod  irrv-gulorities, 
without  much  injury:  had  it  been  o'.herwile,  \vc  ftould 
be  almoft  conftantfy  put  out  of  order  by  every  flight 
caufe.  Tkia  advantage  arifcs  from  tho(c  wonderful  com* 
munications  of  the  inward  part*,  whereby,  when  one 
part  k  a(r<»fted,  another  comes  immediately  to  its  relief. 
Thus,  when  the  body  is  too  full,  ii,iturc  caufes  evacua- 
tion* through  fome  of  the  outlets :  and  for  thia  reafon  it 
is,  Aat  difeafes  from  inanition  are  gencfaNj  moredan- 
femia  than  6mm  repletion }  bccanfe  we  can  raoie  expc- 
oitiouily  dHniniA  tran  mcveaie  the  jufm  of  the  body. 
Up  m  the  fame  account  al:o,  though  tcr-nrance  henc- 
ficul  to  all  men,  the  ancient  phyficiAiis  aJvded  j^irfons  m 
good  health,  and  their  own  mafters,  to  mdtilge  a  iiitle 
now  and  then,  by  eating  and  drinking  more  plentifully 
than  uruaT.  fiuty  of  the  two,  intemperance  in  drinking 
is  {afirr  than  ineatins^'  and  if  ^  perfnn  comniittcd 
excef»  in  the  letter,  cold  water  dranlc  upon  .1  full  ft,;rn»ch 
will  he  p  d''v;)iion  ;  to  which  it  wil.  be  of  fcrvict;  to  add 
leii'oii  juin-,  or  elixir  of  vitriol.  If  he  has  eaten  high 
fe^lonc-ii  things,  rich  fauces,  &c.  then  let  him  fit  ttp  for 
fonic  little  time*  and  afterwards  fleep.  Hut  if  a  man  hap- 
pen to  be  oMIged  to  faft,  he  ought  to  amd  all  laborious 
work.  From  fatiety  it  is  not  proper  to  pafs  dirrL>ly  to 
fharp  hunger,  nor  from  hunger  to  f^iiety  :  neither  will  it 
be  life  to  indulge  abfolute  reft  immediately  afrer  cxceAvc 
labour^  nor  fuddenly  hlH  to  hard  work  after  Jong  idtenefs. 
In  a  woid,  therefore,  atl  changes  in  the  way  of  living 

ibould  he  m.ldu  hv  di':;rfc;. 

Jt  r$  alf<>  I'fti.htMl  to  vary  the  fcenes  of  life,  to  be 
fomrtiriifs  in  the  country,  fomctinie>  in  town  ;  to  go  to 
fee,  to  hunt,  to  be  at  reii  now  and  then,  but  more  fre- 
quently to  ufeexercife  ;  bccaufc  inaidion  renders  the  body 
wvnh and  tilUefa,  and  labour  flren<!thens  it:  but  a  me- 
dium is  to  be  obfcrvcd  in  all  thefe  things,  and  too  much 
r.ttipm-  to  be  ^voulcd  ;  for  frcquMit  r.nd  vtali'nt  rxerrifc 
overpower*  the  natMi<ii  flren;Tth,  and  waftes  the  body ; 
but  moderate  cxcrcilc  ought  always  to  be  ufcd  before 
nieala.  Now,  of  all  kinda  of  exctcife,  riding  an  boric* 
hack  la  the  moS  eomtnteM  j  or  if  the  pcrioa  be  too 
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weak  to  bear  it,  riding  in  a  coach,  or  at  Icaft  in  a  litttr 
next  follow  fencinj^,  playing  at  ball,  running,  walking 
But  it  is  one  of  the  inconvcuiencic^  <»♦  oid  'agr  tha 
there  is  felJom  fufficient  ftrength  for  ufmg  bodily  e^-f 
cife,  though  it  be  cxtrniehriei|tiifite  for  health  :  where' 
fore  MAiona  with  the  lMb>brdb  are  necd^  at  ijiu 
time  of  life,  which  fhould  be  performed  by  ihe  Mrfoo 
bimfelf,  if  poffiblc  ;  if  j><k,  by  his  fervants. 

Sleep  is  the  fwcct  foother  of  cares,  and  reftorer  of 
ftrength ;  ms  it  repair*  and  replaces  the  waftes  that  are 
mndc  by  the  labour*  and  exefcifcs  of  the  day.  But  tx- 
ceflive  fleep  has  its  inconvcniendes ;  for  it  bluntj  the 
fenfes,  and  renders  them  ii  fs  fit  for  the  duties  of  life 
The  proper  time  for  flcrp  is  the  night,  when  datkned 
and  fiience  invite  and  bring  it  on  :  day  fltep  i*  Iclin. 
freftiing  j  which  rule  if  it  be  proper  for  the  muftitadetft 
oUervCy  nsudl  aiotc  ia  the  obfervance  of  it  neceir^ry  fcr 
perfens  addi6led  en  literary  ftudres,  whofe  minds  and  bo- 
dies are  more  fufceptible  of  injuries. 

The  fofter  and  milder  kinds  of  aliment  arc  proper  for 
children,  and  for  youth  the  ftrongcr.  Old  people  cugfct 
to  leflcn  the  quantity  of  their  food,  and  increafc  thjt  of 
ihcir  drink :  but  yet  feme  allowance  b  to  be  made  for 
cuftom,  fip'-rially  in  the  colder  climates  like  ours;  for 
as  in  theic  the  appetite  is  keener,  fo  is  the  digcll ion  better 
performed.    Mead's  AUnita  Prtttrpta. 

Diet  Drink*,  a  form  in  pbyiic,  including  all  tbc 
medicatrd  wines,  ales,  and  wh^,  nftd  in  chronic  cafej. 
They  ic^re  a  courfc  or  continuation  to  anfv, .-r  inv  in' 
tention  of  mrrnirnt.  In  all  acute  cafes  thry  ire  of  m> 
u(e,  but  where  ibf  difordrr  of  a  con.'litution  is  i.'r.Hjui"- 
to  be  gained  upun,  much  help  may  be  had  fitmj  tbii 
quarter. 

DiBT,  or  Dy£t,  in  matter*  of  policy,  is  ufed  for  the 
e;enera]  aflembly  of  the  ftate*  or  circles  of  the  empire  of 
Oi-rmany,  and  of  Poland,  to  deliberate  and  concert  me*, 
lures  prupcr  to  be  taken  for  the  good  of  the  public. 

DIEI  A,  a  term  uM  in  dd  wtiten  Ar  a  jar's 
journey. 

DIETETFC,  dcnofe*  Ibmeihing  betongiog  to  diet, 
but  particularly  that  part  of  phyfic  which  Ifeat*  of 

fubjci'f.    See  the  article  Diet. 

DifU  Er  MoN  Dr. 17,  that  is,  God  and  niyrifht, 
the  mi -I  to  of  the  royal  arms  of  England,  ftrft  afliund  by 
king  Rich.iid  I.  to  intimate  that  he  did  nothoUhaeai- 
pire  in  va/Eilai;e  of  any  mortal. 

DIFFERENCE,  in  logic,  fingifies  an  eflential  atrri> 
butc  belonging  to  any  fp  cics  t'ut  is  not  tound  ;n  the 
genus,  and  is  the  univeriaJ  hdca  of  that  fpecies:  thus, 
bfidy  atid  fpirit  are  two  fpecics  of  fubftaiice,  which 
contain  in  ibeir  idea*  fometbing  more  than  is  in  that  of 
fuHhmce.  In  a  body,  we  find  impenetrability  ini  «- 
tcnfion  ;  in  a  fpirit,  a  power  of  thinking  and  rrakiri-ig; 
fo  thjt  the  dirfcrcnce  of  body  is  impenetrable  cxunfioa, 
and  thk-  difference  of  a  fpirit  is  cogitation. 

UirranKNca,  in  mathematics,  is  the  reaiaintei 
when  one  number  or  4)aantity  is  fubfra^bd  from  aS' 
other. 

UnriKTScv.  sf  Lan^i.-u.it  of  two  places  on  tbc  earth, 
is  an  arth  of  t r  i^uator,  compidKoded  bttwcn  ibe 
meridiaiu  of  thefe  two  places. 

DirriKiMci  ^^.^^fin^.  Seeibeaitiele  Ascnsiovtt 

UlfTBRrtrCEs,  in  heraldry,  certain  additamcon  I* 
coat  armour,  whereby  fomething  is  added  oraltocln 
diftinguifli  famtiiei  from  the  elder. 

DIFFEREr^lAL  CalcvIvs,  in  matbematict,  is  a 
method  of  diiFerencrng  qualities,  or  finding  an  inSoiiely 
fmall  quantity  which,  being  taken  infinite  times,  fhill  be 
equal  to  a  given  quantity,  or  an  Inf.nrtcfinul,  u?!':!-.  isa 
portiun  of  u  ijiiantity  incomparr.blc  to  that  qujjuitv;  or, 
as  others  define  it,  the  arithmetic  of  infinitely  ftnall  diSirr- 
ences  between  variable  Quantities.  The  foundatioo  tbm 
of  this  calculus  is  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity,  or  wkat  is 
lefs  than  any  alCgnable  one  ;  and  theiefurc  is  accounted 
as  nothing,  the  error  occurring  by  omitting  if,  being  left 
than  airy  alTi^n  iblc  dnc  ;  hcncc  two  quanritic'-,  oii't  cif- 
fertng  Ky  an  liifinitcftma),  m.iy  be  taken  as  equal.  ThiJS 
in  aftrf>nomy,  the  diameter  cf  the  earth  is  an  infinitriimsl 
in  refpe^  to  the  diftancc  of  the  fixed  Ibrs  i  sod  the  imn 
Itoldi 'm  aftrmomieal  ^antltias :  die  ttnt  tolbiiitfaihi 

it 
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it  therefore  merely  refpeftivc,  and  involves  a  relation  to 
anodict  quantity,  not  any  real  ens  or  being.  Now  infi- 
jiitefimals  are  called  difFcrcntials.ordiffcrential  quantities, 
when  they  ar^  coiifidcnd  as  the  diHercnces  of  two  quan- 
tities. Sir  Uiic  Nc-v,'ton  calls  tSt-rn  fluxions  ;  confider- 
ing  them  as  tine  momentary  increments  o»  quantit  ts,  v.  p. 
of  a  line  generated  by  the  flux  of  a  point,  or  of  a  furfacc 
bv  the  flux  of  a  line,  tte.  The  differential  calculus,  thirre- 
forr,  .ind  the  do^litc  df  SttXions,  art  the  fime  tning  un- 
der different  names  ;  the  fftrmcr  given  by  M.  L  iSnitz, 
and  the  latter  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  wa-.  un  It  un 
doubtedly  the  original  inventor :  noiwiihtlandmg,  M. 
Leibnitz  is  byntoft  ot  the  foreigners  allowed  19  havcfirA 
difcovertd  it*  aboat  the  year  16^6:  but  the  contrary  to 
this  appears  vci*)  evident  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
appotntid  CO  examine  the  original  letters  and  copy-hooks 
of  icturs  in  the  cuftody  of  the  Royal  Society,  relating  to 
thedifpute  then  fubfifling  between  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and 
M.  Ltibnks,  coacemibg  the  inveiitioh  of  Hoi  hwihod  of 

fluxions.  ■  t   :  •. 

Thtife  gentlemen,  after  having  confulted  the  Irtters 
and  letter-books  in  ihecuftody  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
th<>re  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  John  Collins  dated 
between  the  years  1699  and  1677  inclufive  ;  and  flicwcd 
them  to  fuch  as  itnew  and  avouched  the  haiids  of  Mr. 
Bamw,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr:  Oldcnburgh,  and  Mr.  Leib- 
nitz,  :ind  comparrd  thofe  of  Mr.  Greg,  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  copies  of  fofne  of  them  ;.;l  rn  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Collins  ;  ftiund,  i.  That  ^^r.  I.MVin:;/.  w.is  in 
London  in  the  bcgi.^ning  of  the  year  1673,  and  went 
thence,  in  or  about  M«rch,  to  Paris,  where  he  kept  a 
correfpondence  with  Mr.  Colliiis,  by  means  of  Mr.  Olden- 
burgh  till  about  September  1676,  and  th(n  returned  by 
London  and  Amricrdam  to  Hanover }  and  that  Mr.  Col- 
linst  was  very  free  in  communicating  to  able  mathcma- 
itcians  what  he  had  ffebelved  AAfil  Sir  Ifaac  (then  Mr.) 
Metrmi  andMr.QteHirr.  .  . 

3.  That  when  Mr.  Lelbnf(«  was  tttfc  firfl  tidie  inLan- 

t'on,  he  contended  frr  nrrrhr^  H Iffif renf IjI  method,  pro- 
perly fo  called  ;  and  iio{wuiili.4n(ling  that  he  v.  as,  (hewn 
by  Dr.  Pell  that  it  was  Moiiton's  method,  pcrfiftcd  in 
Sbaintaining  it  to  be  his  own  invention,  by  rcafon  that 
lie  had  found  it  by  himfelf,  without  Icnowing  whatMou- 
ton  had  done  before,  and  had  much  improved  it  :  and 
■We  find  no  mention  of  his  having  any  other  dlifcrential 
method  than  Mouton's  before  his  letter  of  th?  21ft  cf 
June  1677,  which  was  a  year  after  a  copy  of  Mr,  New- 
lon'a  Itcter,  of  the  loth  of  December  1676,  had  been 
Ibnt  to  Paris  to  be  communicated  to  him }  and  above  four 
years  after  Mr.  ColKns  began  to  comtnunicatvthat  letter 
to  hh  corrffpnndcnts,  in  which  Ictrrr  the  method  of 
fiuxiur.s  Wis  fufhciently  dcfcnbcd  to  any  intelligent 
perfon. 

3.  That  by  Mr.  Newton's  letter  of  the  ijdi  of  Jane 
ibyb,  it  appears  that  he  had  the  method  6t  fluxions 

above  five  years  before  the  writing  of  that  letter  :  and  by 
ht«  Annies  per  Eijnallanti  Numere  termintrvm  infiniia;,  com- 
municated by  Dr.  LJarrow  ta  Mr.  Collins  m  July  1669, 
we  find  that  he  had  invented  the  method  before  that 
time. 

4.  That  the  diiFerential  method  is  one  and  the  Cuttt 
with  the  method  of  fluxions,  excepting  the  name  and 

nrwde  of  notation,  Mr.  LeibnitT,  catling  thofc  quantities 
dilTcrencc:),  which  Mr.  Nt^ton  calls  moments  or  flux- 
ions ;  and  marking  them  with  the  letter  </,  a  mark  not 
ufed  by  Mr.  Newton:  and  wc  (the cotnmittec)  ibereforc 
fake  the  proper  qiieftioii  to  be,  not  Irho  invented  this  or 
that  method,  but  who  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  me- 
thod. And  it  is  our  opinioit  that  thcfc,  who  hnvc  re- 
puted Mr.  Leibnitz  the  firft  inventor,  knew  little  or  no- 
thing of  his  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr. 
Ol^enhurgh  long  before,  nor  of  Mr.  Newton's  having 
that  method  above  fifteen  years  before  Mr.  Leibnitz  be- 
gan to  ptibllfli  it  in  the       ErtiSttrgm  of  Letpfic. 

The  Kn^lifh,  with  Sir  Ifaatf  Newton,  inftcad  of  dx, 
write  i,  (with  a  dot  over  it)  for  dy,},  &c.  which  foreign- 
ers obji-d  againfl,  on  account  of  the  confufion  of  points, 
which  they^troaeine  ariiies  when  dift'ercntials  are  again 
diflTerenced :  bellties,  (he  priAfers  are  more  apt  to  ovei' 
look  a  point  than  a  letter. 

istable  quantities  being  always  exptelTed  by  the  fird 
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letters  of  the  alphabet,  dazzo,  rf*=o,  dt—Oi  wherefore 
^  (' +^:- ")  +  and  i  (jr -jf  4  «)  —dx^ify  fq  that 
the  dilKrencing  of  quantities  is  eafily  performed  bj  tbe 
addition  or  fuhiraflion  of  their  con:pounds. 

To  difii-itriu  c  (jiiJiit:tii.-5  thit  mutually  multiply  each 
other,  ihc  rule  is :  Firft,  n  ultiply  the  diAiercntial  of  one 
faiEtor  inro  the  other  faflor,  the  fum  of  the  two  fadors  !a 
the  differential  fought :  thus,  the  quantities  being  >y,  the 
diffetential  win  bear  4i/j4y^:ir,  i.e.  d{jit)  zzxdy-k-ydx. 
Secondly,  If  there  be  thrse  quantities  which  multiply 
each  other,  the  f  clum  ol  the  two  mud  then  be  multi« 
plied  into  th.-  diticrenti.il  of  the  thir  1,  thi.s  :  Suppofe 
vxy:  let  vx—t,  then  vxy^lj,  confequently  (v  jrjrjs 
tdy-i-ydt  ;  hut  dt=:vdx+xdvi  thefe  values  therelbre 
being  fubftituted  in  the  antecedent  differential,  itty  -f  y  dt^ 
the  refult  is,  d  (v  xy)  —  v  dxy  +  vy  dx-i-xy  dv  ;  hence 
it  is  cafy  to  apprehend  hofr  to  pffocecil  whctc  ibequaOlS- 
ties  arc  rnore  than  three. 

If  one  variable  quantity  *  increafe  while  the  other  yde- 
crnlies,  it  is  evideotyiir— ar4y  will  be  the  di/fe»mial  of 
iy.  To  dllTefencd  quaiitihes  that  mutually  divide  eacli 
other,  the  rule  is  1  Fiifl,  multiply  the  difTerential  of  the 
dividend  into  the  divtlor  i  fubtrad  the  Jaft  product  frotn 
the  fiift,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  the  Iquare  of  the 
divifor;  the  quotient  is  the  differential  of  the  quantities 
mutually  dividing  each  odier.  See  Flvxiok. 

DlFi^ORM,  DIf,r>n!>,  an  appelTat!  on  given  tc  'hii^s 
whofe  appearance  is  irnj^nlar,  in  contradiuindion  to  uni- 
rorni, 

It  is  much  ufed  in  the  dcfcription  of  plants  of  thefyn- 
genelia  clafs,  of  thofe  with  compound  flow^,  when  the 
partial  flowers,  or  fmaller  flofcules,  happen  to  be  of  dif* 
ferent  kinds,  ttt  the  article  Flowm. 

DIFFUSE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  writings  as  are 
wrote  in  a  prolix  manner.  Among  hiftoriahs,  Sailuft  ts 
reckoned  fentcntious,  and  Livy  dimi(c.  1  hu^  alfo  amung 
the  orators,  Dcmofthcnes  is  clofe  and  ctmcife  j  Cicero^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  diffufc. 

DIFFl^SION,  the  iITperfion  of  the  fiibrilc  effluvia  of 
bodies  into  a  ktnd  of  atmofphcrc  all  i.,ui.J  them.  Thus 
the  li_ht  diffufed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  ifTucs  all  round*' 
from  that  amazing  body  of  fire ;  and  (bus  are  the  mag^ 
netic  particles  diffufed  every  wbeiemtmH  about  Our  canR* 
and  parts  adjacent  to  it. 

DiGAMMA,  a  name  given  to  the  letter  F.  See  the 
article  F. 

DIGASTRICUS,  in  aiiatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  called  alfo  bivcntcr.    See  the  article  Bivinter. 

DIGEST,  Dig^MHtf  in  matter!  of  literature,  a  col- 
leAion  of  the  decinoni  oT  the  Roman  lawyers  prupefly 

digcftcd,  or  arranged  under  f!iftinf>  heads,  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Juftinian.  It  cojiilitutes  the  firfl  part  or 
volume  of  the  civil  law. 

DIGKSTKR,  or  DiCESToa.  See  the  article  Oi. 
cesToK. 

DIGESTION,  in  phyfic,  is  the  dtflblution  or  f^pira- 
tion  of  the  aliments  into  fuch  minute  parts  as  are  tit  to 
enter  the  laAeal  veflels,  and  dicuhte  with  the  maJii  of 

blood. 

The  word  h  derived  from  the  Latin  digervt  to  concoft. 
For  the  manner  how  dig^ftion  is  paCgrmed^  tee  Blooo 
and  CHirLB. 

Digestion,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  fubjefling  bodies,  in- 
cluded in  proper  veffels,  to  the  a£lion  ot  a  geade  and  con* 
tinued  heat. 

The  application  of  this  opemtioo,  io  rq;ard  to  iu  end, 
is  very  v^ious.  Ih  fome  cafes  it  is  ufed  with  a  view  or 

producing  a  change  In  fcrr.c  one  finplc  body,  as  in  the 
inflance  Ot  the  prcpaiaiiun  tailed  aiticuiius  prxcip.  per 
(f  ;  in  others  to  promote  fo'iutions  or  other  combinations j 
but  mo(l  frequently  for  extrattion,  orfeparation  by  means 
of  fluid.*,  of  the  required  parts  of  fome  folid  bodies,  wbofe 
texture,  iinpcding  the  quicker  accefsaiid  effed  of  men* 
ftrua,  renders  a  long  intufion,  and  the  relaxation  of  a 
gentle  heat  nerefTarv,  in  order  to  their  being  penetrated  ; 
or  for  accelerating  the  folutioa  of  bodies  by  mcnilrua, 
whofe  action,  when  cold,  is  not  fufficiently  vigorous. 

The  vcflels  generally  ufed  to  oontain  the  matter  to 
be  digeffed  are  matrafles  or  holt-heads,  and  fometlmes 
glafs  bodies  ;  btit  wlifrr  the  heat  i;  (o  pcn'.lr  3?  to  muke 
no  evaporation,  the  Ar uctufc  u  mUiiicrejit.  In  caiw  whae 
3  n 
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an  evaporation  does  happen,  and  the  e.vli.<'i[ig  flu  a  of 
any  value,  the  vellels  are  to  be  conthocled  lu  as  to  con- 
fine  the  vHpour,  and  return  it  in  a  condenfcd  flate.  Th:s 
js  called  circulation,  ami  it  commonly  executed  by  in- 
vert i  n  g  t  h  e  neck  of  a  fmalier  matraft  into  that  of  a  larger, 
in  which  cafe  the  conjoined  glaflcs  are  called  a  pelican. 

There  arc  fcverjl  Dihcr  iiiiiJs  of  pelicans  of  a  more 
complex  ftruclure  ;  but  the  P.^Ck  iifcJ  for  FliTtiKC 
wine,  diveilcd  of  the  Hraw  work,  and  inverted  into  a  ma- 
traTs  wttli  a  very  long  neck,  will  conveniently  anrwcv  all 
the  purpofes. 

This  operation  is  moft  ffcncrally  performed  In  a  fand- 
icat ;  and  no  greater  ad)ulltT:cr.t  of  tr.c  Jfj'rcc?  of  he. it  is 
neceflary  for  the  putpolc*  oi  pharmacy,  than  can  be  there 
cfiected :  but  formerly,  when  the  more  myfttrious  and 
operofe  mettiodi  were  followed,  the  beat  of  dunghills  has 
been  employed. 

The  degree  of  hear  rcquifite  in  digcftion,  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  fubjc«ft :  in  iin£lurcs  made 
with  ftrong  fpirit  of  wine  or  volatile  lalts,  jnd  m  fo!u- 
tions  where  a  great  efferveiicencc  i«  apt  to  atife,  a  very 
^ntlc  otw  fhotttif  never  be  exceeded:  in  aqueous  folu 
tions,  and  moft  other  cafes,  a  greater  may  be  allowed  : 
but  it  mud  always  be  undcrftood  to  be  lefs  than  will 
make  the  matter  hoi!  ;  othcrwifc  the  (ipcr-ition  (oniL'  not 
within  the  proper  meaning  of  the  wo.-d  digeliioiti  which 
H  a  dillindion  from  coAion. 

Tite  time  which  digcftion  ought  to  be  continued,  dif- 
fers fo  greatly  according  to  the  different  application  of 
the  operation,  that  rrn  otiu-r  rule  for  It  can  be  lau!  Jown, 
than  that  it  (hould  b:-  conciikuctl  till  the  ituciuiun,  to 
Vhich  it  is  trnd'-  Uihllrvient,  be  complcated. 

In  circulatory  liigcftioos,  it  is  proper  to  lute  the  vcfTeJs, 
to  prevent  <he  efcape  of  the  vapoun  dirough  the  junc- 
tures :  but,  in  many  cafes,  this  precaution  is  extremely 
neceflary,  that  a  (mall  ;<pciturc  or  vent  be  left ;  oiherwilc 
an  inccndenliblc  vapour  which  arifcs  will,  if  it  cjiuiot 
force  the  lute,  inevitably  burft  the  glafles.  The  inrtances 
in  which  this  precaution  is  ncctflary,  arc  a]]  njixtures  of 
acid  ^ita  with  eaithi,  meuls,  or  alkaline  lain ;  or  of 
fuch  rafts  of  thofe  fubflances  which  can  be  aded  on  by 
them  :  but  in  foliations  of  falts  in  water,  anJ  Iji  cxtradhs 
of  gams  or  rcfms,  maiic  with  volatile  fates,  wine,  or  fpi- 
rits  of  wine,  it  may  be  fafely  omitted.  The  college  of 
London  have  in  their  DifpenfMon,  m  well  according  to 
the  hft  odKtiim  as  the  former,  oM  the  word  digcftion,  in 
a  fenfc  different  frmn  that  of  the  above  definition  ;  mean- 
ing by  it  only  the  fuffcring  the  ingredients  of  certain 
mixtures  to  be  continued  together,  without  applying  the 
ufc  of  heat,  which  they  exprefsly  order  on  each  occa- 
fion  to  be  applied  or  omitted,  by  laying,  diged  with  beat, 
or  digeft  without  heat.  By  this  lafl  technical  ufc  of  the 
word,  they  confound  the  fenfc  of  it  with  that  of  the  word 
infufc,  and  have  deprived  us  of  the  cflablifhcd  lianic  of  a 
diftin^  operation,  viz.  the  afhng  on  bodies  by  a  heat  leis 
(ban  that  of  coition. 

DlGBSTIOH»  in  fiugeryt  is  the  difpoGngof  an  ulcer  or 
wound  to  fnppurate,  or  todiicharge  good  pus,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  proper  medicines. 

DIGES  liVE,  in  medicine,  fuch  remedies  as  flrcngth- 
cn  and  incrcafe  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  afllft  in  the 
diction  qf  foods.  See  the  article  Digestion. 

Tb  this  clafa  belong  atl  ftomachics  and  firengtheners, 
or  corroborants. 

Digestive,  in  furgcry,  fuch  medicines  as  arc  applied 
to  wounds,  5ec.  in  order  to  promote  a  good  maturation 
and  httdable  fuppuraiion  of  matter.  Lenient,  anodyne, 
and  balfamic  digcftivcs,  arc  to  be  applied  lo  tgai^iene. 
Digeftives  of  turpcRtine^  and  the  yolks  of  egga,  are  iifeful 
in  abfcefles,  wounds,  and  ulcers. 

DIGESTOR,  in  chemifiry,  a  Rronj  veiTc!  made  of 
copper,  or  iron,  fitted  with  a  clofc  cover  and  fcrews,  fo 
as  to  remain  perfeftly  light,  in  a  confiderable  degree  of 
heat  i  whilft  water,  common  air,  and  the  fubjeA  of  the 
eperatitm  aire  contained  within. 

Tate  a  pound  of  frcfh  ox-bone  in  a  nn:',?e  piece,  and 
two  quarts  of  common  water  ;  then,  a  conl.Jcr.ihle  fpace 
being  left  for  the  atmofphcricdl  a  r,  Icrcw  ihcm  all  up  to- 
eciher  in  the  digeftor ;  and  apply  a  moderate  degree  of 
neat  to  the  bottom  thereof,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  till  a  drop  of  cold  water  let  fall  upott  the  covet 
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c'.'spcratc  in  a  very  few  (cccr.i^  of  time  .  then  icttin*  al; 
cLiu!,  upon  opening  the  vtfcl,  the  bone  will  bciounlfofi 
and  tender,  fo  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  the  water  turind 
tn  a  hard  jelly  about  it,  and  a  large  quantigp  of  Atiaa 
folid  cake  at  thefnrface. 

The  eflcifls  of  this  inHrument  w  ill  r.nt  appear  fur- 
prifing,  if  the  forces  that  acl:  within  u  be  duly  confidci- 
l  J  :  lor  as  the  inllrumcnt.l  tfni.acy  of  fire,  air,  and  water 
is  very  };rcat,  even  feparare  i  no  wonder  they  fliouid 
extrcmtry  flrong  upon  a  body,  v,  h'  n  in  conjundiod. 

Hence  the  dieeilor  feems,  of  all  the  vcllcls  hitherto  in- 
vented; the  moft  powerful  for  Incrrafing  the  zcVm  of 
menflfuums  ;  and  if  a  fuitabic  method  can  be  diitrovcrcd 
for  ftrcngihening  the  engine,  fo  as  to  wwk  fafely  uitiji 
very  flrong  degree  of  heat ;  we  might  reafonabjy  apefl, 
that  fomc  very  extraordinary  operations  might  be  per- 
formed by  its  means,  in  the  way  of  cstra^ion,  decocbcn, 
tin^ure,  folutioii,  and  perhaps  even  deflrud9n» or  tian^ 

mutation. 

Wh  it  cftedh  th  •  common  folvents,  a»  alcohol,  oits, 
aqua-fortis,  mercury,  and  metals  (hemfclvcs,mi|fathavtr 
when  afliAcd  by  ihii  engine,  not  eafy  to  foreid,andie- 
quires  much  induflry  and  application  to  difcover. 

DIGGING,  among  miners,  is  appropriated  to  the 
operation  of  freeing  i  ny  kuul  of  ore  from  the  bed  or  (Ira- 
tum  in  which  it  lies,  where  every  flrokc  of  their  tooi» 
turns  to  account;  in  coniradiftin^tion  to  ihc  opeaiB|s 
made  in  fearch  of  fuch  ore,  which  arc  called  hatchn  or 
clTay- hatches,  and  the  opention  itfelf,  tracing  of  ramcs, 
or  h  jfching. 

DiGi  r,  Digitus,  in  aflron^mv,  the  twclf'.h  par. 
of  ihe  diameter  of  the  fun,  or  m xm,  i^;  ufed  to  cxprefi 
the  quantity  of  an  eclipfe.  Thus  an  edipfe  is  tui  take 
of  fix  digiu,  when  fix  of  tbefe  parts  are  hid. 

Digit  is  affo  a  mcafure  taken  from  the  brc>:J!^.  cf  rl;> 
finger.  It  is  properly  J  of  an  inch,  ..nd  ron:a:ro  :u  oia- 
fure  of  tour  hjricv  corns  l.iij  brcajthwi:e. 

DIGITALIS,  fox-glovc,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plant!, 
with  a  monoperalous  and  campanularcd,  or  bell  falhioMd 
flower,  quadrilid  at  the  edge  :  the  fruit  is  an  oval,  acu- 
minated, and  hilecular  capi'ule,  containing  a  great  ntm- 
brr  of  fm.ill  frciif. 

DIGITATED,  among  botanifls,  an  appeFiatioo gtvtn 
to  compound  leaves,  each  of  which  is  compoftdof  anno* 
berof  hmple  foliola,  placed  regularly  on  a  comnna  pe* 
tTole ;  thmight  firidly  fpeiklnf ,  there  mufl  be  atone  dun 
four  falicla  to  make  a  Jigitatf  J  leaf. 

DICjITUS,  Fjncer,  in  anatomy.    See  the  article 

FlNOER. 

DIGLYPH,  in  architedure,  a  kind  of  ioperfeatri- 
glyph,  confole,  or  the  Iibe«  with  two  cbsnoelsor  ca«»v* 
ings,  either  circular  or  angular.  See  the  aitide  Tat- 

GtVfK. 

DIGNITARY,  in  the  canon  law,  a  perion  wnKhoIJi 
a  dignity,  that  is,  a  benefice  which  gives  hmi  tome  pre- 
eminence over  mere  priefls  and  canons-  Such  is  a  biilo,-<, 
dean,  arch-deacoo,  prebenda^,  &c.  See  the  antcia  Bi> 
SHOP,  Dbak,  arc 

piC^NITY,  as  applied  to  the  titlca  ef  noWcflKii, 
n\hrA  honour  and  authority. 

DIHELIOS,  in  aftronomy,  a  name  given  by  Kepler 
to  that  ordinate  of  the  cllipfts  which  paflcs  ihrougll  the 
focus  where  the  fun  is  fuppoM  to  be  placed. 

DijAMBUS,  in  ancKM  poeiry«  a  double  iaffllas. 
Sec  the  article  Iamcv  i. 

i  DIKK,  a  ditch,  or  drainyinaderoriliepal&ieorai- 
tcrs.   See  Ditch,  $tc. 

Dnit  alfo  fignifUs  a  work  of  Hone,  timber,  earth, 
fafcinest  lie.  railed  to  oppofe  theeaoance  of  the  mien 
of  the  lea,  a  river,  lake,2tc. 

1  he  moftilupendoua  works  of  thia  kind  aie  the  dikctef 
Holland. 

Dike-Reeve,  an  r>fSoerwboiake«  care  of  ihedibi 
and  drains  in  Lincolnlbtie. 
DILAPIDATION,  in  law,  a  wafleful  dtflroyi.t?  c- 

Iftring  builJiMgs,  cfpeciallv  purfonagc- houfcs, run  t..> 
df  .iv,  !or  u  int  ot  iitctiii.-y  rf [)aratioii.  If  the  cl:r?y 
r;  .1  I J  Co  rtpair  the  houfei  belont^ing  to  their  bcncr.ces, 
the  bifhop  may  fequeAer  the  ptodts  thereof  for  that  ptf- 
pofe  :  and  in  I'hefe  cafes,  a  profecutioit  may  be  bmnl^ 
cither  in  the  fpititual  court,  or  at  comiBOA  l«r,  agnm 
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the  ifictimbent  himfclf,  or  againft  his  executor  or  admi- 
niftrator. 

DILATATION,  in  anatomy,  is  when  any  pafiage  or 
recepade  in  the  body,  ke.  is  too  much  ftMEbtd  or  dif- 
tended :  and  In  general,  it  Tignifiet  a  thing'e  taking  up 
more  fpace  than  it  did  before. 

The  word  ii  detived  from  the  Litin  ir&ff^  to  expand, 
or  (Irctch  out. 

Dilatation,  in  furgery  and  anatomy,  denotes  the 
widening  the  orifice  of  a  wound  i  or  the  diAeniion  of  any 
wflel,  or  the  like. 

DILATAT  ORES,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  fc- 
vcral  mufcies  in  the  human  body  ;  as  i.  Diiatatores  alx 
nafi,  S  |MUr  of'nialcles  which  ferve  to  elevate  the  nofr, 
and  are  very  variotn  in  different  fubjeds.  in.  general, 
however,  they  are  two  on  each  fide,  though  even  in  thii 
they  vary  extremely,  and  fometimcs  urc  (o  thin  and  fine 
as  Icarcc  to  be  perceptible.  1  hey  are  alio  called  the  py- 
ramidalis  and  aayitiMnnia.  See  the  article  Pyxamida- 
Lli,  ttc. 

2.  Dilatatorrs  urethra?,  of  which  the  tranrverfi  arifc 
Awn  the  tubercle  of  the  os  ifchium  on-each  fide,  and  are 
inferted  into  the  pofterior  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra : 
they  arc  not  quite  determinate  and  certain,  however, 
cither  in  their  origin  or  inft-rtion,  and  fometimcs  they  are 
wholly  wanting*  iVhen  they  ad,  they  dilate  the  urethra 
in  ita  poflerior  part.  The  dilaator  pofticoi  arifea  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  (phinAer  of  the  anue,'  and  is  in- 
fcrtcd  into  the  pofterior  and  lower  part  of  the  accelera- 
torcs,  or  clfc  into  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  ure- 
thra. Some  have  taken  this  mufcia  for  a  part  ef  the 
fphinder  ani.   See  Sphihcter. 

DILEMMA,  in  logic,  an  argument  cenfifting  of  two 
or  more  propofitions,  which  divides  the  whole  into  all  its 
parts,  or  mctiibcrs,  hy  a  disjundlive  propofition,  and  then 
infers  fomcthmg  concerning  each  pal^  which  ia  finally 
referred  to  concerning  the  whole. 
.  Inftancet  of  this  are  frequent,  as  **  In  this  life  we  mufl 

either  obey  our  vicious  inclinations,  or  refift  them : 
*'  to  obey  them  will  bring  fin  and  forrow }  to  refift  them 

is  laborious  and  painful :  therefore  we  cannot  be  per- 
"  fedly  free  from  forrow  and  pain  in  this  life." 

A  dilemma  becomes  faulty,  or  ineiFeflual,  three  ways. 
Firft,  when  the  members  of  the  divifion  are  hot  well  op- 
pofed,  or  ftot  fully  enumerated )  for  then  the  major  is 
falfe.  Secondly,  when  what  is  aflcrted"  concerning  each 
part  is  not  jufV,  then  the  minor  is  not  true.  I'hirdly, 
when  it  may  be  retorted  with  equal  force  upon  him  who 
utters  it.  There  waa  a  famous  ancient  inttance  of  this 
cafe,  wheretn  a  dilemma  was  retotted.  Emthlus  pro- 
miled  Protagoras  a  reward  when  he  had  taught  him  tht! 
in  of  pleading;  and  it  was  to  be  paid  the  InrW  day  he 

fained  any  caufc  in  court.  After  a  confulcrabic  time, 
rotagoras  goes  to  law  with  Euathlus  for  the  reward, 
and  ufes  this  dilemma.  "  Either  the  caufe  will  go  on 
my  fide,  or  on  youn:  if  the  caufie  goat  on  my  fide,  you 
**  ffluft  pay  me  accDfding  to  the  fentence  of  the'judge : 
*'  If  the  caufe  goes  on  your  fide,  you  muft  pay  me  ac- 
**  cording  to  your  bargain.  Therefore,  whether  the 
caufe  goes  for  mc,  uragainft  me,  you  muft  pay  the  rc- 
**  ward.  But  Luathlus  retorted  the  dilemma  thus : 
**  Eidier  I  ihall  gain  the  canfe,  or  lofe  it.   If  I  gain  the 

*•  caufr,  then  nothing  will  be  due  to  you  sccnrding  to 
**  the  fcntence  of  the  judge  :  but  if  I  lofc  the  caufe,  no- 
"  thiii;r  will  be  due  to  you  according  to  my  bargain. 
"  Therefore,  whether  I  lofe  or  gain  the  caufe,  I  will  not 
**  pay  you,  for  nothing  will  be  your  due." 

A  dilemma  is  ufually  defcribed,  as  though  it  always 
proved  the  abfurdity,  inconvenience,  or  unreafonablenefs 
of  fome  opinion  or  ptadice,  and  this  is  the  moft  common 
defign  of  It.  But  it  is  plain,  that  it  may  be  ufed  to  prove 
the  tniCb  or  advantage  of  any  thing  propdicd.  As  '« In 
**  heaven  we  flian  cither  have  defim^  or  not:  if  we  have 

no  defires,  then  we  have  full  fatisfiiAhm :  if  we  have 
•*  dcfires,  they  ftia!!  be  fatijficd  as  f aft  as. they  arife : 
**  therefore,  m  heaven  we  fliall  be  completely  fatis- 

fied." 

DILIGENZA,  in  mufic,  is  ufed  for  a  fiift  or  fweet 
manner  of  finging  or  playing. 
DILL,  dnthmm,  in  booov.  Sea  the  anide  Anb* 
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DIMACH/E,  in  ancient  military  affairs,  a  kind  of 
horfcmcn,  anfwering  to  the  dragoons  of  the  modems. 

DIMENSION,  in  geometry,  is  either  length,  brcadih, 
or  tiiicknefs;  hence  a  line  hath  one  dimenfion,  vi?.. 
lengt!)  ;  a  fuixrficies  two,  viz.  lenc^th  and  breadth  ;  atul 
a  body,  or  iolid,  has  three,  to  wit,  "length,  breadth,  and 
thiclcnefs. 

Dimension  is  alfo  ufed  with  regard  to  the  power  of 
the  roots  of  an  equation,  which  are  called  the  dimenfiona 
of  that  root ;  as  in  a  c  jbic  equation,  the  higheft  power 
has  three  dimenfions,  &(;. 

DIMIMSHLD  COLUUK,  in architeaure.  Stk  the 
articic  Column. 

Di.MiNisHED  Interval,  in  mafic,  is  adefedive  in- 
terval, or  an  interval  that  is  (hort  of  its  juft  quantity,,  hy 
a  TefTer  femitone,  &c.   Sec  Interval. 

DIMINU  TION,  in  architcaure,  a  contraftion  of  the 
upper-part  of  a  column,  by  which  its  diameter  is  inadt 
lefs  than  that  of  the  lower-part. 

It  generally  commences  from  one  third  of  the  bejdit  of 
the  column. 

Vitruvius  would  have  the  diminution  of  columns  dif- 
ferent according  to  their  height,  and  not  accordi.'g  tq 
thtir  di.inietcr:  but  this  rule  is  not  found  tohavc^een. 
obferved  in  the  antique.  Mr.  Perrault  ebfervca,  that  a 
difference  of  orders  does  not  infer  a  dilfilrence  in  diminuv 
tions,  and  Mr.  Le  Clerc  fays,  all  diminutions  of  columns 
ought  to  be  more  or  lefs  fenfibic,  according  as  the  orders 
are  more  or  lefs  dclicaif.  For  inftancc,  in  the  Tufcan 
order,  where  the  column  is  fifteen  modules  high,  the  di- 
minution under  the  aftragal  may  be  five  mtnntes  and  a 
half.  In  the  Doric  order,  where  the  column  is  fixteen 
modules,  the  diminution  may  be  but  five  minutes.  In 
the  Ionic,  where  the  co'umn  is  e=ghtfen  modules,  the  di- 
mint  rinn  may  be  but  four  minute.s  and  a  half;  and  in  the 
Cc; :  r  ;  h  .  :i ,  no  more  than  four.  Diminutions  are  as  dif- 
ferently adjufted  in  antique  buildings,  as  in  difiirrent  mo- 
dem authors.  • 

niMivt.:TinN-,  in  bTnl.lrv,  .i  term  ufed  for  what 
the  French  call  brilurcs,  and  wc  denominate  diiFer^ 
ences. 

DIMINUTIVE,  in.gradamar,  a  wotd  fianned  fiom 
fome  other,  to  foften  or  dlnrinifli  die  force  of  it,  or  to< 

fignify  a  thing  is  little  in  its  kind.  Thus  cellule  is  a  di- 
minutive of  cell,  globule  of  globe,  hillock  of  hill.  The 
Italians  abound  in  diminutives:  the  French  arc  a  good 
deal  more  refcrved  :  in  Englilh  we  have  very  few.  The 
Latins,  and  efpccially  Catullus,  ufethemas  expreHlone 
of  blandiftiment,  and  in  that  language,  .^^  '.veil  as  in  the 
Itilian,  French,  and  Englifli,  they  ate  ^-inrr.iily  formed 
from  primitives  by  the  adJitiun  oi  a  few  li-ttcrs  or  fv!la- 
blcs.  They  have  a  very  pretty  eSeSt  in  that  celebrated 
addrell  of  Adrian  to  his  departing  foul,  which  begins, 

lUfpci  amtjque  arfttrify  (kc: 

I)I.\1iSSC)RY  Letters,  in  the  ancient  Chriftian 
church,  were  letters  granted  to  the  clergy,  when  they 
were  to  remove  from  their  own  diocefe,  and  fetde  in  an- 
other,' to  teftily  that  they  had  the  bifhop's  tetve  to  de- 
part. 

DIMOERIT.^;,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  given  to 
the  Apollinarians,  from  their  fcpoiating  the  undemanding 
from  the  human  foul  of  Chrift, 

DIOCESE  denotes  a  particular  diftrift,  or' divifion, 
under  the  direction  and  government  of  a  biihop. 

England  in  regard  to  its  ecclefia^ical  ftatc  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  viz.  Canterbury  and  York,  and  c.ich 
province  into  fubordinatc  dtocefes,  of  which  there  arc 
twenty-two  in  England,  and  four  in  Wales. 

DIOCL£Si/VN  £pocHA,  in  chronology.  See  the 
article  Epocha. 

DIONYSIA,  in  Grer;.:n  :'ntiquity,  folemnlties  in  ho- 
nour of  ^iwvf^f  or  Bacchus,  iometimcs  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Ofgia'}  and  by  the  Rooiiuu,  bapchanalia't 

and  liberalia. 

DIONYSIAN  Plftfos,  in  chronology.  See  die'ar- 
tide  PaatoD. 

DIOECIA,  In  tiie.Linnaean  fy-ftcm  of  botanv,  the 
twenty- fccf.nd  clafs  of  jdants  comprehending  all'  thofc 
which  have  the  male  aiM  female  parts  of  fhidification* 
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or  the  flamina  and  piftil,  on  diftinA  plants  of  (be  Hme 
kind  i  in  which  rcfpcdl  tbcy  bear  fome  ttviiogy  to  ^ua- 
drup<ds,  wbofe  iiHUct  lod  femalfit  we  likewQediftina. 
See  BoTARy. 

To  this  cUfs  belong  the  wUtow,  hemp,  poptar,  juni- 
per, pift.icthia,  yew,  ^c-  in  all  which,  the  female  p  ants 
alone  prnduuc  dcdi  1  but  even  thefe  prove  barren,  unleh 
planted  iic^r  the  male  plants.  To  as  to  be  wkhtn  tbcrcch 
of  the  tarina  fxcundans.    Sec  Farina. 

DIOP  lER,  DioPTRA,  a  name  fometimcs  ufcd  for 
the  hole  ptercfd  in  fights  of  matbcmatical  inflruments. 
See  Sick  rs. 

DIOJ?TRA>  amoog  futgeaaif  the  (ame  with  ipecu- 
lutn.  See'SpBCOLTiH. 

DIOPTRICS,  the  rutnce  of  rtfraflive  vifion,  or  lhaf 
part  of  optics  which  coniiJcrs  the  differeRt  refradiiooj  of 
;  in  its  pjiffiri;:  through  different  mnfiimn*  ai  lir, 
w^ter,  ^(s,        M}d  erpecially  leofe*. 

DiOTA,  a  name  ufed  by  foaie  cheoiiftt  for  ftcircu- 
latins^r  double  vclTrl. 

DiPMftYGES,  in  ancient  pharmacy,  the  fcorise,  fe- 
dlmeoU  or  cals  of  meltei  copper,  gathered  ia  the  fur- 
iiace  when  the  mml  w«f  run  out. 

DIPHTHONG,  h^Stfy^,  in  erammar,  a  Jouble 
vowel,  or  the  mixture  of  two  vowels  pronounced  toge- 
.  tber,  (o  aj  to  rrakc  oni-  fyUable.  Sif  the  article  Vowfl. 

1'hc  Lottos  ptonounceJ  the  two  vowels  in  their  diph- 
thongs ac  or  at,  oc  or  cf,  much  js  we  I'o,  nnly  that  the 
one  was  heard  much  wr^k<  r  than  the  other,,  though  the 
divifion  wm  made  w.ih  all  the  delicacy  imaginable. 
Diphthoon  with  re^^ard  to  the  fyn,  ate  diftinguiflied 
'  f ron  thott  with  regard  to  the  em ;  in  the  feimtr,  either 
the  particular  found  of  each  vowel  i*  hetrd  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, or  the  found  of  one  of  them  is  drowned ;  or, 
laftly,  a  ikw  lujtid,  difierent  from  cither,  itful.i  (rnm 
both  :  the  fiili  ot  ihefc  only  arc  real  diphthongs,  as  be- 
ing fuch  both  to  the  i-yc  ami  the  ear.  Diphthongs  with 
regard  to  the  ear  are  eilhei  furmcd  of  two  vowels  meet, 
ing  in  the  fame  fyllablr,  or  whofc  founds  are  feverally 
heard  ;  or  of  three  voweU  in  the  time  fyllj^e,  which 
only  afford  two  feonds  in  the  pronunciattoa. 

Ln{(lifh  diphthongs,  with  regard  to  the  eye  and  ear, 
are  ai,  an,  to,  te,  «/,  »e,  eu.  Improper  Englifh  diph- 
thongs, with  rcgaid  to  the  cy«  only*  are  «i^Mtffiar»//, 

ti,  0.1,  et,  Uf,  ui. 

Dll'HYtS,  among  natural  hillorians,  ;i ;^i-cl]atlon 
given  to  Itoncs  rilcmbling  the  male  and  female  parts  of 
^ncrition  in  m.inkind, 

OiPLASlASMUS,  in  jnediciiie«  «  fedupHcation  of 
diTeafts, 

DiPLA«tAaMVS  if  alfo  ufed  for  two  mufcln  of  the 
arm,  which  ferve  to  turn  it  round. 

DIPI.OE,  in  an.itomv,  the  foft  meditulliu'r^ ,  <  mr- 
duiUry  tiibrtance,  which  lies  betwixt  the  two  Hi 
the  bones  of  the  cranium.    See  Cranii'm. 

DIPLOMA,  an  inftrnment  or  licence  given  by  col- 
leges, fscietiet,  &c.  to  a  clergyman  lo  exercife  the  mi- 
niftcrial  fundioot  or  to  a  phyuciao  lo  piaAife^  the  pro- 
Jcffioot  &c.  after  paiBng  exaninitiaiif  or  adniiiting  him 
(o  a  deuee. 

DIPPING,  among  miners,  ft gnifie»  the  interruption, 

or  breaking  off,  of  thr  -.i  ii,;.  if  im-  ,  an  accident  that 
gives  them  a  grcit  deal  of  l.■(JLL^.  LcfoiC  they  cai>  difco- 
irer  the  ore  ag.un. 

DirPINC  Ne£1>I,8,  a  long  ftraigbt  piece  of  {hJ 
equally  poifcd  upon  an  axis  parallel  to  the  honzim,  and 
afterwards  touched  with  a  load-ftone,  in  order  to  difcover 
the  exad  tendeiKy  of  the  magnetic  virtue.  A  needle 
placed  in  thia  ouoaer  will  dip  below  the  horixon*  or  the 
wudiedpait  of  it  be  direAed  to  a  pohit  below  the  carth'e 
/itrbce  t  whence  the  name. 

By  feveral  accurate  experiments  Mr.  Graham  has  made 
.it  appear,  that  the  quantity  ot  the  needle's  inclination  to 
the  bonzontal  line  wa>  an  angic  of  about  74  or  75  deg. 
ih.i!  IS,  rjpn  )f-  A  B  (plate  LIV.  fig.  2.)  a  touched 
needle,  fupportcd  on  the  point  C,  it  will  make  an  angle 
AC  H,  or  B CO,  With  the  horixomal  line HU  ol  74 
or  75  dep. 

The  learned  Mr.  Whifion  endeayoatcd  to  find  the 
foRgituile  at  fea  by  meana  of  the  diyping-needl^  but 
without  fw.cefi. 


DIPSACUS,  teafcl,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
flower  of  which  confiils  of  only  one  tubular 
dhrldcd  into  four  (cgments  at  the  mouth  :  it 
common  receptacle,  of  a  conical  ligUfe«  befei 
fcdlcs,  and  coritaining  a  fingle  cotuRinar  lecd  ' 
ginacfoiis  r'ni. 

The  Icavti  wild  tea.'c;  arc  rccomnien 
flatulencies,  and  crudities  of  the  flomach.  i>e 

DIPSAS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  ferpen 
from  its  bite  creating  aihirft  that  proved  mort 

DIP  I'ERL',  or  DiPTERON,  in  the  anriei 
ttire,  fignified  a  temple  furroutidcd  with  two 
lumot,  which  form  a  fort  of  porticoi,  called 
ifles.  Pfeododipiere  is  the  Hme,  except  cha 
the  double  row  of  columns,  this  waa  Otiljr  c 
with  a  row  of  finftle  ones. 

DIFTOTES,  in  pr.mmar,  are  fuch  nou 
only  rw'o  cafes,  .i>  fujftti.x,  fafpftijiy  &c. 

DiKLC  r,  in  arithnicac.    The  rule  of  tl 
is  oppoUte  to  the  rule  of  three  invcrfe.  See 
&Vt.B  or  Thru  and  PRorv^  >  i  n. 

DtMCT»  in  aflroaomy.  A  planet  i»  faid  t 
whe«  it  ap^an  to  8»obf««iBr  «o  the  earth  to 
in  the  sodtac,  wr  accoidtnf  to  the  fueccfion  0 
See  the  article  P&anIT. 

DiRrcT  Rav,  in  optics,  is  a  rax  fio'.vrr  -  fj 
of  a  vihhic  r.h|i-ct  dircaly  to  the  c  \c,  ilaough* 
fame  rrcdiiirii. 

Direct  Enjl  and  ffifl  Dieh ,  diah  drawn  i 
that  direflly  face  the  eafl  and  \^e^!  i^ointsof  th 
or  parallel  to  the  meridian.  '  See  DtAt. 

OiABCT  SmA  imi  N«rA  DM,  are  ihofe  ^ 
diredlv  the  rKwth  ai)d  Ibuth  points  of  the  h 
parallel  to  the  prime  vertical  circle.  i»e« 
Dl,^L. 

DiJiECT  SrnFsi.   See  Sphere. 

DIRECT  ON,  m  mechanics,  flpnifies  tl 
path  of  a  body's  motion,  along  wh  ^h  it  end 
proceed,  according  to  the  force  impitjreJ  upoi 

Ancle  •/  DtrtHitnt  that  formal  by  the  li 
region  of  two  conipiring  powers. 

^lumitf  tf  D1RF.CT10.V,  a  term  ufed  by  fo 
oiaticiant  for  the  prudu^  of  the  velocity  of  th 
center  of  gravity  of  a  fyflem  of  bcHii^s,  by  the  f 
quantities  of  matter:  this  is  tiov.r.e  ulttred  b) 
hons  anioni;  the  boi'ics  ihtrri!clv<  s. 

Aiagntticai  DIRECTION  denotes  the  tenden 
load-ilone,  and  other  mag^tie  bodies,  to  cert 
called  their  polca :  thus,  a  magnctical  needle  a 
fents  one  of  itt  ends  tomwd*  the  north-pole  of 
and  the  other  tmvatda  thefiNUh^le. 

DIRECTOR,  in  commercial  polity,  a  p 
h  V,  tNr  rrMnagement  of  the  affilr^oru  trud'n;; 
.liu  a  :  :jv  the  diredtofS  of  the  India  com;>ai: 
fe.i  i  un-:p',ir.y,  &c. 

DiREt i  OR,  in  furgery,  a  grooved  probe,  to 
edge  of  the  knife  or  fcifTars  in  opening  fmufci, 
that  by  this  means  the  fub  adjaocm  vcikla,  a 
tendons,  may  remain  unhuttp 

DIKIGEH  r.  or  DwicTRix,  •  term  ii» 
fignifying  the  liae  moiioiit  ahMigwfakh  the 
I  nc  or  furface  i>  carried  in  the  geae^  of  aa 

folvd  figure. 

DISBUDDING  tfT'rn  f^nifics  the  tak 
fuch  hrjnckes  or  fprigs,  uewly  put  forth,  ; 
placed. 

DlSiJURDENISG  ifTrtr,  the  taking 011'; 
leaves  and  fruity  whea  too  nuntooot,  that  thof 
grow  the  ^vku. 

DlSCt  Difau,  in  antiquity,  a  quoit  made 
iron,  or  copper,  five  oi  fix  fin^'crj  uioad,  and 
a  foot  loiif;,  inclinMi:'  t:j  .in  oval  figure,  w 

hulled  in  tiN  1  .11,  ji,  of  a  bowl,  lo  J  s.i'.i  tiiflst 
help  at  a  Jeasnern  thoisj  ti>'d  round  the  ptrf 
who  threw  it,  and  put  throu^ih  a  lu  lc  rn  'i-.i-  11 

Disc,  in  a:troiii  it  the  body  aiid  t.icc  < 
and  mom,  {'j<  h  it  appcir.;  to  on  thceitt 
body  or  Jace  of  the  earth,  fuch  as  it  appears  to 
in  the  moon,  ice*   See  Diamf-ter. 

The  ditc  in  eclipfes  is  fuppoled  (O  be  dii 
twelve  eijual  pa:ts,  called  dibits :  in  a  towl 
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the  luminaries,  the  whole  difc  is  obfcured ;  in  i  partial 
<clipfe,  only  a  part  thrreof. 

If  we  imagine  a  plane  to  pafs  through  the  center  of 
the  earih,  fo  that  the  line  which  joins  the  centers  of  the 
fun  «n4  earth,  nay  bepeTpendiculir  to  this  plane»  it  will 
nnrtc  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  s  circle^  which  will  fe- 
parate  the  illuminatftl  ficn'.i''i5h<:rc  of  the  earth  from  the 
dark.  This  circle,  otherwile  termed  the  circle  U  illumi- 
j)3tion.  Dr.  Kcil  calls  the  illuminated  difc  of  the  earth, 
which  is  dircAly  fccn  by  a  fpctlator  placed  at  thediltajtcc 
of  themooHf  in  the  right-line  which  joins  the  centers  <^ 
the  fun  nr.J  cnrth.  All  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of 
the  fun  to  ev  ery  fir.ilc  point  of  the  difc,  are  to  be  ac- 
counecJ  psia'.!cl ;  and,  therefore,  fjnce  that  line  which  is 
drawn  to  the  center  of  the  difc  is  perpendicular  to  it,  all 
the  red  will  be  perpendicular  to  it }  and  therefore  all 
Jinei  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  fun,  «id  paifing 
through  every  point  of  any  circle  upon  the  earth's  fur- 
f^tt*,  vihen  th'.'v  ;ue  produccil,  will  be  perpendicular  to 
trit  plane  iii  the  difc.  Moreover,  a  fpcilator  in  the  moon 
will  fee  all  countries,  cities,  and  towns,  to  move  upon 
the  difc,  which  motion  is  occ^ifioned  by  the  earth's  rota- 
tion round  its  axis,  and  every  point  wiH  have  its  path  on 
tl.o  (iifc  :  the  bi^iH  fs  of  the  earth's  difc  is  to  be  eftimatcd 
bv  tl.c  <ng!c  under  which  the  earth  is  fcen  from  the  moon. 
Sec  the  article  Eari  H. 

Dt&c,  in  botany,  is  an  aggregate  of  florets  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  pliine  futface. 

Disc,  In  opiic*,  is  the  width  of  toe  aperture  of  tc- 
Icfcopc  glalTcii,  whatever  their  form  be,  whether  plane, 
convex,  conciive,  £cc. 

Discerning,  or  Discernment,  among  logician*, 
a  'aculry  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  diftinguiflus  Mtween 
ideas. .  See  JuDCMBitT  and  Imtuition. 

DISCIPLE,  one  who  learns  any  thing  from  another: 
thus,  the  followers  of  any  tearher,  philofopher,  kc.  are 
called  difciples.  In  the  Chril^ian  fenfe  they  were  fol- 
lowers of  Chrift,  in  general  ;  but  in  a  more  rellrained 
lienfe,  the  difciples  denote  thofe  alone  who  were  the  im- 
mediate  followers  and  attendants  on  hit  perfon,  of  which 
therr  were  fcvcnty  or  frventy  two. 

DISCIPLI.Nt,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  inArud^ion 
r.r.  i  [^ove'nracnt,  at  military  difcipline,  eoclefiaftical  dif- 
cipline,  ^^c. 

' '  EccicUauicat  difcipline  confills  m  putting  tliofe  Uwi  in 
execution  by  which  the  church  is  govctacf 

DISCLAIMF.R,  in  law,  is  a  plea  wherein  is  contained 
an  cxprefs  denial  of  a  thing  ;  as  where  upon  t!ic  diflrefs 
of  a  lord,  a  tenant  fues  a  replevin,  and  the  lord  avows 
the  taking,  by  allei-ing  the  tenant  holds  of  him  as  of  his 
lord,  and  that  he  ^iftrained  for  the  rent  unpaid,  or  fer* 
vice  not  performed :  in  this  cafe,  if  the  tenant  denies  that 
he  holds  of  him,  this  is  called  a  difcUiim'-r ;  and  on  that 
accour  t,  if  the  lord  proves  the  tenant  to  hold  of  him,  the 
tenant,  nn  a  writ  ct  riiiht,  flr.ill  loft;  his  Lnd. 

DISCORD,  in  mufic,  the  relation  of  two  founds 
which  are  always  and  of  themfelvct  difagreeable,  whether 
applied  in  fuccc/Tion  or  confonance.  Thus  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fevcnth,  with  their  oftaves,  and,  in  general, 
all  intervals,  except  thofe  few  which  prccTcly  ttrminatc 
the  concords,  arc  called  difcords.  DifctHrds  arc  diflin- 
guilhed  into  coneinnont  and  incondnnotis  intervals.  See 
the  aitide  Ist«iva&. 

Ctnthnttus  DfiCosDS,  called  hy  the  ancients  enHneli, 
are  furh  as  are  fit  for  mufic,  next  to  and  in  combination 
with  concords.  Tiicfe  are  rclatiuns  which  in  themfelves 
are  neither  very  agreeable  nor  difagreeable,  and  have  only 
a  good  effect  in  inufic,  as  by  their  mixture  and  combina- 
tion with  the  more  natural  and  eflenrial  principles,  they 
produce  a  variety  necelTary  to  our  being  better  plealcd. 

/ff<'*nrxmi»«r  Discords,  by  the  ancients  called  ecmeli, 
are  fuch  ai  are  nev .  r  chofen  in  mufic,  as  havin':^  Uio  great 
a  harfhnefy  in  thtrm,  though  even  the  ^rcateil  difcoid  is 
not  without  its  ufe.  The  elklltial  principles  of  harmony, 
hsrmonical  intervals,  or  concords,  ate  in  number  only 
right :  the  indefinite  numbers  of  othn*  ratios  are  all  dif- 
cords. Hence  Mr.  Malnilm  Ihews  the  neceflity  df  taking 
fome  of  the  lefs  untoward  of  ihtfc  Jifcords  into  the  lylkm 
of  mufic. 

The  harmonv  of  difcords  it  that  wherein  the  difcords 
tic  a»de  nle  or  ai'the  (Uad  and  fubftantibl  part  of  the 
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harmonr:  for  by  a  proper  interpofition  of  adifcord,  the 
fucceciling  concords  rr-ceive  an  idditioiial  grace.  Thus 
the  difcords  are  in  iimfic,  what  ftrong  ihades  arc  in  paint- 
ing.   Sec  the  article  Harmony. 

The  difcords  are  the  fifth  when  joined  with  the  fixth, 
the  fourth  with  the  fifth.  The  ninth  of  its  own  nature  ts 
adifcord  ;  fo  is  the  fevcnth-  The  difcords  arc  introduced 
into  harmony  with  due  preparations,  at»d  mud  be  fuc- 
cecded  by  foncori's,  which  is  the  refolution  of  difcords. 

DISCOVERY,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a  manner  of  un- 
ravelling a  plot,  or  fable,  in  tra^ics,  oomedles,  and  ro- 
mances, wherein,  by  fomc  unforefecn  accitient,  a  difco- 
very  is  made  of  the  name,  fortune,  quality,  &c.  nf  a 
principal  perfoni  vhidb  were  before  unknown.  See  Ca- 
tastrophe. 

DISCOUNT,  in  commerce,  a  term  among  traders, 
merchants,  and  bankers.  It  i«  uCed  by  the  two  former 
on  oecaiion  of  their  buying  commodities  on  the  ufual  time 

of  credit,  with  a  condition  that  the  feller  fhu!l  al!ow  the 
buyer  a  certain  difcount  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per  cent, 
per  annum,  for  the  time  for  which  the  credit  is  generally 
given,  upon  condition  that  the  buyer  pays  ready  money 
for  fuch  commoditiee,  inftead  or  taking  the  time  of 
credit.  Traders  and  merchants  alfo  frequently  tikinj; 
promilTory  notes  for  monies  due,  p.iyable  to  ther.i  or  or- 
der at  a  cer:.iin  tin.e  ;  and  fomctimes  having  occafion  for 
money  befc  re  the  time  i»elapfcd,  procure  tbcfe  notes  to  be 
difcounted  by  bankers  before  the  time  of  payment  ; 
which  difctuint  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  credit 
and  reputation  of  the  perfon  who  drew  the  note,  and  the 
Intl  irfcrorindorfers.  Hill?  oTcxchangc  ate  alfo  diirounied 
by  bankers  i  and  in  this  conftfU  one  article  of  the  profits 
of  banking. 

DiSCOUS  Flowsrs,  thofe  fumifliedwUhadifc.  Setf 
the  article  Disc. 

DlSCRKTE,  or  Disjunct  Proportion,  is  when 
the  ratio  of  two  or  more  pairs  of  numbers  or  quantities 
is  the  f;ime,  but  there  is  not  the  fame  proportion  between 
all  the  four  numbers.  Thus,  if  the  numbcra  3 : 6 : :  S : 
16  be  confidercd,  the  ratio  between  3 : 6  is  the  fame  aa 
that  between  8:16,  and  therefore  the  numbers  arc  pro- 
portional i  but  it  IS  oaly  difcrctcly  or  di&jun£lly,  for  3  is 
not  to  6  as  6  to  8  i  that  is,  the  proportion  is  broken  oft 
between  8  and  3,  and  is  not  continued  as  in  the  foUowo 
ing  cootiMial  proportionals,  3 :6 : :  12 : 24.  See  Piio- 

Dfsciim  Quantity,  fuch  as  is  not  continuous 
and  joined  together.  Such  is  a  number  wlu)fe  parts  being 
diflinfl  units,  cannot  be  united  into  one  continuum) 
for  in  a  continuum,  there  are  no  a&ual  dctenninaie  parte 
before  divifion,  but  they  are  potentially  infinite. 

DISCRETIVE  PftoFosiTiom,  are  thofe  where  va- 
rious judgments  are  made  and  denoted  by  the  particles 
lui,  nctuidjianding,  &c.  either  cxprefTed  or  underAood. 
Thus,  "  Fortune  may  deprive  nie  of  my  wealthy  but  HOC 
"  of  my  virtue,"  is  a  difcrcttve  propafitioa. 

DISCUS,  in  antiquity,  an  inSrament  uled  try  the  an- 
cients in  their  public  games. 

DISCUSSION,  in  matters  of  literature,  fignifies  the 
clear  treating  or  handling  of  any  particular  point,  or  pro- 
blem, fo  as  to  fliake  oiF  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
embarraflcd  :  thus  we  fay.  Such  a  point  was  well  dilcufiedf 
when  it  waa  well  treated  aSt  and  cleared  up. 

DfscntnoH,  in  a  medicinal  fenfe,  the  rame  with  db- 
phorefis.    See  Diaphoresis. 

DISCUTIENTS,  in  medicine,  arc  fuch  remedies  as, 
by  their  fubtility,  diflblve  a  ftagnating  or  coagulated  fluid, 
and  diffipatc  tnc  fame  without  an  cxtermu  /olution  of 
continuity. 

DISDIAPaSON,  or  Bis  DIAPASON,  in  mufic,  a  com- 
pound concord,  defctibed  by  F.  Parran,  in  the  qiudrupic 
ratio  of  4  :  I,  or  8  :  2. 

Djsoiapason-Diaprntb,  a  concordinafextttplera- 
tio  of  1 : 6. 

DisDi  apason-Semi-Diamnti,  aconpouiid  coaconi 
in  the  proportion  of  16 :  3. 

DisniAPAsoN-DiToKc,  a  compound  confooance  in 
ihe  proportion  of  10 :  2. 

Disdiapason-Sbmi*Ditohv,  a  compound  conconi 
in  the  proportion  of  24 : 5. 

1    DISEASE,  in  medicine,  that  ibte  «r  a  fiving  body 
7  wherein 
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Wherein  it  is  deprived  of  the  exerciic  of  any  of  Its  funtf- 
tions,  whether  vital,  natural,  or  animal. 

Several  authors  have  given  us  compendious  theories  of 
difeafcs.  Bnntekoe  deduces  a!l  human  difcafcs  from  the  fcor 
btttus  i  Mufgrave  from  the  arthritia  i  Dr.  Woodward  from 
the  bile ;  Ibme  from  ihtf  venereal  vifai«  which  bat  Ivrkcd 
in  the  frcd  ever  fmcc  thf  fm  of  Ai^ani  ;  foir.c  from  cx- 
tVancous  ferments  I'orn^icd  in  or  out  u?,  .mJ  li  inc  fioni 
worms. 

At  the  a&ions  or  conditions  of  the  body,  fu  aifo  the 
difeafis  or  defies  thereof  mtj  be  reduced  to  three  ge- 
neral heads,  viz.  thofe  of  the  folids  and  fluiiis,  and  ibofe 

compounded  of  both. 

The  folids,  that  is,  the  hone?  am?  P.  Hi,  may  be  disor- 
dered fi«  ways,  viz.  rendered  turgid  by  tumours,  cut  by 
wounds,  corroded  by  ulcers,  &c.  removed  out  of  their 
piaccf,  or  dilcontin«ed  bjr  frafiions  and  contufions. 

Difraret  of  the  fluids  are  in  the  blood  or  fpirits  ;  thofe 
of  the  Wood  arc  two,  fiich  r.3  thicken  and  retard  its  mo- 
tion, or  fuch  as  attenuate  ajid  accelerate  it.  To  the  laft 
kind  the  fever  and  fevcr:(h  affcclions  only  belong.  AH 
Other  di(eafes  of  the  blood  bclone  to  the  former. 

The  difeafes  of  the  animal  fprits  arife  either  from  an 
mtcrmiflion  or  rctarehti.jn  of  their  mati  n,  '"-r  n  diminu- 
tion of  their  q'uruit-;,  or  dif.inljr  i;i  their  qnslity. 
Laftlv,  :i i fi  a .'r uf  tne  fl'iii's  uiltthct  th  'x  <■!  the  hl  ii.d 
or  fpirits,  arc  fcldom  long  conhned  thereto,  but  prtftnily 
come  to  difturb  and  impede  fome  of  the  funflions  of  tlie 
folid  parts,  and  at  laft  corrupt  the  fublUnce  of  the  folids 
themftlves:  hence  arife  compound  or  con-plicated  difeafes, 
which  arc  infinitely  varit  us.  'I'hc  learned  Bmrhaavi- 
furnifhes  us  with  an  accurate  and  fcieiuifical  divifion  of 
difcafcs  into  thofe  of  the  Mida  and  Aiiidt,  to  whom  we 
fliali  refer  the  reader. 

Alt  difeales  are  owing  to  the  bad  regulations  'of  our 
livt-,  either  from  too  much  or  too  little  flcep,  too  m«ch 
or  too  little  exercifc,  &c.  Sometimes  they  are  caufed  by 
things  without,  and  very  often  by  ap  ahufe  of  food,  that 
\fy  by  our  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinlcin^*  which  is 
fo  much  the  more  injurious  to  as^  hecaufe  it  aiFcQs  us 
hiwardly. 

Mr.  Hacquet  rtJr.Ts  the  f,  P.cm  of  the  mntcr  .ilifts,  who 
confider  all  dlfeafcs  as  f  tia  n:vj,  crncw  proilucllons,  and 
endeavours  to  account  fur  new  modihcations  on  a  dc- 
Aruftion  of  proportions  '  r  a  change  in  the  Oruifturc  of 
parti.  He  fuppoliej  the  prefTure,  ilrulSture,  and  convulfion 
of  the  nerves  affefling  the  fluids,  to  be  the  principal 
caufc  of  dif?cmpcrs>  and  undcrt..Icrs  to  prove,  that  the 
ftrfl  operation  of  poifon:^  and  infections  is  on  the  fpirits, 
and  from  them  communicated  to  the  blood.  In  this  he 
thinks  he  follows  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  fc^  among 
the  ancients,  called  Pneumatics,  who  attributed  all 
difcafcs  to  a  diforder  in  the  fpirits,  and  cf  ti  e  tcxturf  of 
the  pores  of  the  part5 }  for  which  realon  they  placed  their 
chief  confidence  in  mctafyncritical  medicines^  which  ac- 
cordii>g  to  them  reinftausd  thefe  pores  in  their  proper 
fitoation.  The  above  author  names  fome  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated moderns  as  foundini:  the  whole  of  their  praflice 
upon  the  nervous  fyflcm,  and  the  continual  propenfity  of 
t})  j'c  f  hiis  to  convulfive  irritation'.,  and  confequently 
owning  that  the  ibic  buftncfs  of  a  phyfician  is  to  learn 
Kow  to  manage  the  tonic  motion  cf  the  parts,  and  give 
it  a  proper  turn.  In  order  to  direst  the  necclTary  remedies 
for  ill  difcafcs,  Mr.  Hacquet  undertakes,  in  the  laft  place, 
t;i  treat  of  them  in  their  natural  order ;  in  this  he  con- 
fiders  fucH  as  are  incident  to  the  human  body  in  its  firft 
year,  and  goes  on  progrcflivcly  to  thofe  which  attack  it 
towards  the  dofe  of  liK.  This  trcatife  is  performed  in  a 
new  and  ingenious  manner. 

nifc^res  ihrrnfftvi.,  ue  tirv!  arc  o'ten  uftftil  ;  for  the 
i>Iood  in  a  fever,  if  wcJl  governed,  iiiice  wine  upon  a  fret, 
difchargeth  itfclf  of  all  heterogeneous  mixture ;  and  na- 
ture, the  difcafe,  and  remedies  clean  all  the  rooms  in 
the  houfe,  whereby  that  which  threatens  death,  tends  to 
the  prolonjrinr!;  of  fife  ;  and  as  dircafcs  riinif*"r  fom? 
titnes  to  health,  fa  to  other  good  ulcs  in  the  bodv,  fuch 
.".<:  quickeniilig  the  tmfc$i  w  which  we  may  iind  in- 
ftancrs. 

EntlmU  DiscAsis.   See  the  article  Endemic. 
£W4!nRK  Diseases.    See  EpidbMIC  i>r/<<7^<. 
PISFRANCHISING,  among  civilians,  llgniHcs  the 
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depriving  a  pcrfon  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  fret 

citizen  or  fubii'Cf. 

DISCJORING,  in  the  manege,  the  difperfing  an  u>. 

fliimrnation  or  fwclling. 

DISGUISE,  a  counterfeit  habit.  Perfona  doing  mo- 
lawful  a<5ts  in  difguife,  «e  by  our  ftatuies  fometimes 

fubjeflcd  to  great  penalties,  and  even  declairJ  fcfons. 
Thus  by  an  ad,  coinmon'y  called  the  Rlack  Act,  pcrfons 
.TppijjfiiiiT  iliC-uif^ii  arn-.f-d  in  a  f'-.TCil,  or  grounds  in- 
cloicd,  or  hunting  deer,  or  robbing  a  warrcnora£fll-pood» 
arc  declared  felons. 

DISH,  among  miners,  denotes  a  wooden  mcafure, 
wherein  they  are  obliged  to  mcafure  their  ore;  it  is 
kept  by  the  bar-mafter,  and  conuins  about  671  folid 
inches, 

DISJUNCTI V  E ,  fomcth  ing  that  feparates  or  d  iijoins* 
Thus,  «r,  nrlthft;  ic.  which  in  cooneding  a  difcourfe 
yet  feparate  the  parts  of  it,  are  called  disjunAive  con- 
junct '  r.s. 

Di>jLNC  ri.  E  rKui»osiTiON,  in  Inpic,  is  that  wliere 
offevcral  predicates  we  affirm  one  nccf(:'.:ri!v  to  belong t» 
the  fiibjr£t  to  the  exclufion  of  all  the  reft,  but  leave  Uiae 
particular  one  undetermined.    Such  i»  the  major  of  the 

following  disjun<51ive  fyllogifm. 

The  world  is  either  fclf-exiftent,  or  the  workof  feoe 

iintte,  or  of  feme  infinite,  being. 
Rut  it  is  not  fclf-exiftentf  nor  the  work  of  a  finitv 

be  ins;. 

Theidore  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  being. 

DT^rC,  or  Disc    Sec  the  articli;  Disc. 

rj!^l.(  'CATION,  in  furgery,  the  iimc  with  luxation. 

Sec  Lv\ A  i  <us. 

DiSiVIiUiMBKREO,  in  hcralc'rv,  is  applied  to  1  Mrds 
that  have  neither  feet  nor  Icj^s,  and  alfd  to  lion-,  .-.nJ  ati;cr 
an  mali;  whofe  nie^nhcr*  are  icpaiaieJ. 

DISMOUNTING,  ia  the  military  art,  the  ad  of  un- 
horfing.  Thus,  to  difolouac  the  cavalry,  dragoons,  fte. 
is  to  make  them  alight. 

DiSMotTKTiNC  Cannois,  it  tbo  breaking  their  tar. 
riagr<;,  u  hccf  *,  axle^trecs,  or  any  thing  elfc,  io  aatoi 

ilvf  thrra  unfit  for  fcrvicc. 

DIbl'AR  I',  in  gunnery,  is  the  fctting  a  mark 
th«  muzzle  rin^,  or  thereabouts,  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
fo  that  a  fight-hne  taken  upon  the  top  of  the  bafe-ring 
againft  the  touch-hole,  hy  iho  111. i  k  f.  t  0:1  or  near  the 
muzilc,  may  be  parall'  1  to  the  axis  ot'  the  concave  cy- 
linder. ThL>  (  n  ■.v.iy  of  doing  this,  is  to  take  the 
two  diameters  uf  the  bofc-riug,  and  of  the  place  wbete 
the  difp^rt  is  CO  (land,  and  divide  the  difference  between 
them  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  wliich  wi-!  he  the 
length  of  the  difpait  which  is  fet  on  the  gun  wiui  wax  or 
pill,  h,  or  faftened  there  witli  a  |i:ccc  (  f  :-.vine  or  marltn. 
l>y  nie^ins  of  an  inOruiiKnt  it  may  be  dune  with  ailpofi- 
ble  nicety. 

DISPF.MS.ARY,  or  DispENSATORv,  denotes  a  book 
containing  the  method  of  preparing  the  various  kinds  of 
medicines  ufcd  in  ph  u-nacy.  Such  are  tho.'c  of  Baudc- 
ron,  Qiiercctan,  Za.ifer,  Charss.  iJates,  Mcfue,  Sal- 
mon, Lcmery,  Qi^r^ncy,  Sec  !r.ir  the  latrfl  and  moft 
eftecmcd  arc  the  hJmburgh  and  London  Difpenfatofief. 

DtspEN-sAitv,  or  DispeKSATORV,  is  likewife  a  maga- 
zine or  office  for  felling  medicines  M  prime  coft  totbe 
poor. 

DIS?T:>roATTON-,  in  law,  the  granting  a  liceooe  of 
doing  r«ti!c  (.t  i  r  nn  actiojt  that  otherwito  is  not  per- 
mitted. 

DISPERSION,  in  general,  fi^iifiesthc  fcattetiflgor 
diilipating  fomething.  Hence, 

DiiPERsiov,  in  optics,  the  fane  with  the  divergency 
of  the  rays  of  light. 

Point  »/  DispfnsioN,  in  dioptrics,  the  point  frnm 
which  refra^cd  rayi  begin  to  diverge,  where  their  tt- 
fnfkion  renders  them  diveri^nt.   Sw  RKrtACTioit. 

Di&rER5ioM  ij/"/«yftf//.T,  j.'j;7i;,  in  mcJicioe  and  furgery, 
is  the  removing  the  inflauimatiyn,  and  reftoring  the  in- 
flamed part  to  Its  natural  flate. 

DISPONDEE.  DiJfmuLetit^  ia  the  Greek  and  Latta 
poetry,  a  double  fpondee  or  foot,  confifting  of  four  hmg 

fyll.ibles,  as  in^     1  itci,  cuncliidcntes. 

DISPOSil  iUN,  in  archttcUufe,  the  jull  placing  the 
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everal  parts  of  an  cdifioet  accofding  Iq  their  pfoper  na* 

iirc  and  office. 

Dispositions  in  rbctork,  the  placing  words  in  fuch 
an  order  n  ,  ■  n:  ibutcs  moi\  to  the  bmi^  md  fenetime^'; 
even  to  the  ftrength  of  a  difcourfe. 

DISPROPORTION,  a  general  term  for  aoy  kind  of 
irregularity^  or  want  of  proportion  in  tbe  paru  of  a 
thing. 

Dissection,  in  anatomy,  the  cutting  up  a  body, 
with  a  view  ot  examining  the  ftrudlure  uui  ufc  of  the 
paits.    Sec  the  article  AnaTOMY. 

DISSEISIN,  in  law,  an  unlawful  difpoiTeffing  a  per- 
ion  of  his  lands  or  teneriients.  It  is  of  two  fens*  either 
firir'e  (iifTeifin,  which  is  con. mined  without  force  of  arms, 
cr  iliircibsi  by  tocc  cf  arms,  inorc  properly  termed  de- 
forcement. '  See  Dl  K.IRCE.MliST. 

'I'he  difturbing  a  perfon  trutn  cnicrinc  on  his  land,  or 
hindering  him  from  tilling  it,  are  both  dLfTcifins  of  land  ; 
and  denial  of  rent,  wbenlawfuUy  demanded,  is  adifTeirin 
of  the  rent. 

DISSLNTERS,  fcp.natifts  from  the  fervlce  and  wor- 
Ihip  of  the  church  of  England.  See  the  articles  Pres- 
BVTERiASs,  Anabaptists,  &c. 

DISSIMILAR,  in  general,  an  ap^lation  given  to 
things  which  are  unlike :  thus  the  frminal  or  lint  leaves 
of  plants,  are  c  iltcJ  dilfimiKirS,  as  bciny;  pcnrrally  ofadif- 
|i-rcnt  figuic  from  ihnfe  of  the  grown  ^.lai.ts 

UiSaiMiLAR  Parts,  in  anatomy,  thofc  compounded 
of  paru  of  vanou»  flrut^ure,  fuch  are  all  tbe  limbs  of  the 
body 

DlSSIMirJTUDK,  m  general,  denotes  whatever 
conliitutts  tbe  (lilKr  iii  i?  hetwcen  two  diHimilar  things. 
See  Dissi'.iiLAR  and         li  l  unE. 

D(&S1M1LITU0F.,  in  rhetoric,  an  argument  wherein 
fron«  diffimilar  or  unlike  things,  other  diflTimihrs  aic  de- 
duced, as  in  the  fuliowing  argument  from  CatuUus. 

StUt  cccidere  (S  rtdirt  ftfftatt. 
NM*  am  fmil  tuidit  hrtm  butt 
tfiftrfthu  wudtrmittida. 

Vig.  d*  Inftitui.  Orator. 

DISSIPATION,  in  phylics,  an  fnfenfible  loft  or  eon- 

fuoiption  of  the  minute  pirts  of  thr  fcotfy  ;  or  that  flitX 
whercbythty  fly  off,  .mJ  are  loll.    See  Kvfi.iivia. 

6'iVf/<  Dissir  ATios,  iti  optics,  i:,  uff  il  (ot  ihat  cir- 
cular fpace  upon  the  retina,  which  is  tai^cn  up  by  one 
of  the  extreme  pencils  or  rays  iflutng  from  an  object. 

The  confidcration  of  the  circles  of  diffipatiun,  formed 
by  the  r.tys  coming  from  the  extremities  of  objctSs,  is  of 
ufc  to  ac<  ount  for  fevetal  curious  pboenomena  of  viGon. 
Smitb't  Optict. 

Vtdvtrfii  DISSOLVENT.  See  the  article  AtKA 

HEST. 

DISSOLUTION,  in  chcmiftry,  the  fame  with  folu- 
tion.    See  the  article  Solution. 

DissoLi^TiOK,  in  mufic,  is  when  a  found  in  the  cn- 
liaimonic  genus  is  lowered  three  diefT.-s  ;  for  thereby  that 
g(enua  is  diffolved,  and  the  mulic,  or  that  interval  atleaft, 
ts  chromatic. 

DISSONANCE,  in  mufic,  the  hmt  with  diicotd. 
See  the  article  Di^cuKD. 

OISSYLLABI/E,  among  grammarians,  a  word  con- 
fifting  only  of  two  fyilables :  fuch  are  nature,  fcience, 

DISTAFF,  an  infirooient  about  whidi  laa  is  tied  in 

order  to  be  fplin. 

DISTANCE,  the  interval  between  tWD things,  either 
with  regard  totitt  c,  pl.icc,  or  quantity. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  diftance  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
from  tbe  nativity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  is  upwards  of  4000 
years :  the  diftance  between  the  Creator  and  creature  is 
infinite. 

Di£>TANCE<i,  in  geometry,  are  meafured  by  tl)e  chain, 
decempeda,  and  the  like.   Sec  ChaIK. 

DitTAMCB,  in  geography,  it  tbe  arch  of  a  grett  circle 
InterfeAed  between  two  places. 

DiSTAN'CE,  in  n.ivi^vition,  is  the  number  of  miles,  or 
Jeaij;acs,  that  a  fliip  hai  (ailed  from  auy  po>nt.  Sec 
Saii  INC. 

Distance,  in  aftronomy.  The  diftance  of  the  fun, 
planets,  and  comets,  is  found  from  their  parallaxi 
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iliat  of  the  fixed  Aait,  as  having  no  fiuifibk  paianaici 

we  can  do  little  more  than  guefs  at. 

Distance  c/the  Sun  fr«m  tht  Men's  Ntdt^  »r  Aptgit^  is 
an  arch  of  the  ecliptic  intereeptcd  tictwcen  the  i'un's  true 
place  ani  the  moon's  node,  or  apogee.    Sec  Nqde. 

DisTAN'ce  «/  tb*  Eye,  in,  perfpefiiv^^  iaalinedfxwn 
from  the  eye  to  the  principal  point. 

Curtatt  DiafAfiCt,  in  a(lronomy,  is  the  diftance  of 
the  plaact'a  placet  ladueed  to  cbe  cdiptic,  from  tbo 
fun. 

Ptint  ef  DuTANCE,  in  perfpefkivCi  is  a  point  in  the 
horizontal  line  at  fuch  diftance  from  the  principal  point* 
at  is.  that  of  the  /eye  from  the  fame. 

Distance  »f  /-'<•  BaJHins,  in  fortification,  isthofide 
of  the  exterior  polygon.    See  Polygon. 

DISTASTE  properly  implies  an  avi  rfion  or  diflikc 
to  certain  foods,  and  mav  be  either  conllitutional,  of 
owing  to  fome  diforder  of  tbe  ftomacb }  in  which  laft  cafe 
cmrtirs  arc  rerommended. 

DISTEMPER,  among  phyficians,  the  famfe  with 
difeafe.    See  Disea.'ie. 

Distemper,  in  painting,  a  term  ufcd  for  the  working 
up  of  coilourt  with  fomething  befides  water  or  oil.  If  the 
colour!  are  prepared  with  wateri  that  kind  cf  painting  is 
called  Itmnintr;  and  if  with  otl,  it  Is  called  painti.u:  in 
oil,  and  fimply  paintii;i:.  It'  the  cnlr.urs  .lu  m  xtd  with 
fire,  whites  of  eggs,  or  any  fuch  ptopcr  glutinous,  or 
unauous  matter,  and  not  with  oil,  then  they  £iy  ilia 
done  in  diftempcr. 

loHhjs  manner  the  admirable  cartoent,  late  at  Hamp- 
ton-court, but  now  at  the  qiifcn'';  palace,  arc  painted. 
Thegrcateft  tiifadvaiuagc  of  diiUmpcr  is,  that  it  has  no 
flittering,  and  ati  its  colours  look  dead,  by  w  .11  i.iejii* 
they  appear  alike  in  all  forts  of  lighis,  v.-hich  nil  co- 
lours, or  even  colours  in  diftenper,  when  varniued, 

do  not.  ■ 

DiiTEMPER,  or  DjSTtMPERATURE  af  Ttftt.  ScC 

Tree. 

DIST  ICil,  i-KiXft  »  couplet  of  verfes  making  a 
complete  k  nrc.  Thu»  bexaoietcr  and  pentanetar  verfti 

are  difpofed  in  didicbs. 

DISTICHIASIS,  in  furgerr,  a  difeafe  of  the  cje-lids, 
when  under  the  ordin.iry  eyc-f.'.nus  the-c  ^irowh  .-(ndthcf 
cxtraordi.iary  row  of  hair,  whith  ficijuciitiy  eradicates 
tbe  former,  and  pricking  the  membrane  of  the  eve,  excites, 
pain,  and  brings  on  a  deguxion.  It  is  cured  by  pulling 
o  at  the  fecond  row  of  hairs  with  nippers,  and  cauterising 
the  pores  out  of  which  they  ilTued. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  J^.;,  fignifying 
double,  and  rty'^'t  ciriier. 

DISTILLATION  is  the  condcnfing  and  colicding 

in 
po 
heat 

The  word.u  derived  from  the  Latin,  ^iStt  to  drop 

leifurely. 

I'hc  principle  on  which  this  operation  is  formed,  ia  too 
obvious  to  demand  any  illuftratioo  i  fiUcc  the  evaporation 
of  duidt  by  beat,  and  then-  reduAioA  into  their  foraMr 
Hatt,  attb^  grow  cold  a^,  uefaai  which  fiill  wlthia 

the  notice  of  every  one. 

The  end  of  di^illation  is  of  two  kinds:  the  firft,  ana 
by  far  the  mofl  geiteral,  is  for  tbe  feparaiion  or  extraction 
of  fome  requird  bodies  from  Otheis,  with  which  they 
vveie  mixed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  vinous  and  volatile  fpirits, 
and  dlential  oils.  The  other  ii  for  the  quicker  and  more 
efieclual  combination  of  fach  bodies  whole  mixture  is 
affifted  by  a  bulling  heat  j  as  in  the  citfc  of  Spir.  niu. 
dulc. 

Dinillation  is  performed  by  fevcral  kinds  of  appMatui, 
for  all  which  tbe  general  name  it  an  alembic  \  to  nmn 

each  kind  whereof,  two  or  more  veflels  are  conjoined. 

1  he  velTch  required  are  of  three  kinds  ;  a  proper  body 
or  refervoir  to  contain  the  matter  wink  the  heat  a^  on 
it »  a  refrigerant  to  condenfe  the  vapour  at  it  rifes,  and  u ' 
receiver  to  contain  it,  when  coodenfed.  Thefe  three  in« 
tentions  are,  in  rnufl  kinds  of  alembics,  executed  by 
three  diftindl  veUli!. :  but  in  the  inftance  of  the  retort 
and  receiver,  the  whole  is  ctfeificd  by  two  ;  the  nerk  of 
the  retort,  and  the  increafcd  magnitude  of  the  receiver, 
peifonniflg  thi6  office  of  a  condcnfeh 

'  The 
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IriiB  alemliirs  m»ft  generally  in  ufc  arc  the  worm-fllll 
and  Ktofts :  the  Btk  is  of  modem  invemion,and  may  be 
cfteemed  at  one  of  the  nioft  confidenibte  imprnvrmenf  t  of 

the  chemical  art  ;  fince  it  has  furnifheil  .»  nu-:Soi!  nf  exe- 
cuting* in  fever»l  cafe*,  one  of  tho  moit  uk-nil  ofK-riitioiss 
widi  the  gretleft  coflventence  *nA  expedition,  and  with 
an  extept,.  in  wegard  to  qtiantitv,  that  ha*  no  limkation  ; 
whereas  (he  kind  of  ft«IT»  uled  hvfiore  for  the  (amc  pur- 
pores,  from  the  <ic^c^  of  a  trrea'cr  fuif.ice,  wcr?  V.Mt  to 
have  the  condenlcrs  heat  beyond  vic  cajulciifjiig  jioiut  ; 
and  hence  to  be  blown  off,  with  great  lofs  n(  the  matter, 
and  danger  to  the  operator :  but  their  ufc  is  fafuperfedcd 
by  the  worm-lHlU  that  It  will  anfwer  no  end  to  be  parti - 
rulnr  in  rerrarcf  to  them.  The  apparatus  we  have  rcpre- 
kn:cd  in  plate  XXXIX. 33,  where  one  common  re- 
frigeratory condenfet  the  vapoun  arifing  from  the  two 
fiills  ab^  td. 

The  Other  general  or.etbod-is  by  the  ufe  of  retort  j  and 
Mcetvers,  which  will  very  commoaioufly  perform  all  kinds 
•f  difKtlatinns,  where  the  limitation  ol  quantity  and  time 
arc  not  ol  importance;  but  in  fuch  cafes  f!uv  rr.uf^  g'wc 
place  to  the  wnrm  fti)!,  in  rcc;ard  to  thr-rc  fubftances  that 
admit  of  its  ufe;  the  dcrrcts  ut  thcot'nr  bcii^  entirely 
remedied  in  this.  In  all  thefe  inftancct*  however,  where 
the  corrofive  power  of  the  matter  permits  the  ufe  of  glafs 
only,  retorts  arc  prcftrabic  ta  every  other  kind  of  alembic 
hitherto  invented.  In  tbt-  ciilisllaiion  of  different  fub- 
flances,  and  for  different  ends,  the  form  of  the  retorts 
ought  to  vary:  fbc  the  diftiHation  of  acid  fpirits,  whofe 
Ibmet  can  be  fufpended  only  in  a  great  degree  of  heat, 
they  ftinuld  be  ni-iJc  with  a  larger  bulh,  aivJ  \o'X  long 
neck,  and  placed  dorp  citi'^r  in  the  lire  or  the  farvd,  that 
thr  vapour  may  pjfj  mto  the  depciii!  ji^-  part  of  the  neck, 
and  not  circulate  in  the  body  of  the  retort :  but  when  re- 
torts are  employed  for  the  rectification  of  volatile  fpiritii, 
vinous  fpirits,  or  cthcrial  oils,  as  thofe  of  turpentine  or 
amber,  the  contrary  is  then  proper,  that  the  body 
tali,  arid  rilln*^  farou:  of  the  i^wi,  may  condenfc  the  va- 
pour of  the  grojier  and  heavier  matter,  and  fuffer  the 
more  volatile  to  pafs  pure  into  the  neck.  The  manner 
Af  placing  the  retorts  for  diftillation  we  have  rcprefcnted 
in  plate  aXXIX.  j^.  27,  28,  and  31 ;  where  f,  re- 
prefcnt  the  rctocts  pl«c«d  in  the  ramces^  and  t^htp, 
the  receivers. 

Thegreatefl  part  of  the  diftiltations  in  retorts  may  be 
made  in  a  Cind-heat,  which,,  indeed,  is  moft  fuitaUe  to 
them :  but  where  a  very  intenfe  degree  of  heat  is  re- 
quired, the  retort,  be  in  f.rfl  cn,>t:-.i  with  a  proper  lure, 
mud  be  fct  in  the  nakc<i  hre  but  they  arc  much  Icfs 
mansgfable  in  this  way  than  when  placed  in  fand.  They 
are  to  be  Hxed,  however,  b^  means  of  a  rim,  formed  of  a 
lutPt  and-prnj((fling  from  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
retort  m.^v  tun?  thereby  when  it  is  put  into  rlic  furnace. 
But  grc.'t  care  muil  he  i.'kcn  that  tiic-  lute  be  thofoughit' 
iir\',  and  [he  texture  of  the  ri:ii  of  a  fufficient  tcnatitv, 
beibre  the  fixing  the  retort  be  attempted  \  for  otherwise 
4n  unavoidable  deflruciion  of  it  will  follow.  Rot  unlefs 
in  experiments  for  which  coated  rrtorts  may  well 
enough  fcrvc  the  purpofc,  the  methods  mentioned  be- 
low, of  iron  p«tt,  Of  earthen  Ibng  »eek*»  are  to  be  pre- 

fcrred. 

Glafs  bodies,  with  condenfing  heads  and  icceiveia, 
were  iikewife  formerly  in  frequent  ufe;  wai  many  pro- 
cefles  fn  the  old  Pharmacopeeiaa  are  direfied  to  be  per- 
formed by  them  :  but  later  experience  has  almoH  hanidi- 
td  them  from  the  prcfent  practice  j  for  there  are  fcarcely 
any  of  the  procc.lcs  now  in  ufe,  but  may  with  more 
<onvenience  be  performed  by  retorts  properly  managed. 
Thif  apparatus  we  have  reprefented  in  plate  XXXI X. 

l^r  the  diftillation  of  animal  fubftances,  acid  fpirits 
from  falts,  and  fuch  bodies  as  require  a  great  degree  of 
heir,  when  larger  quantities  arc  demanded,  a  deep  iron 
pot,  with  an  head  trf  caft  iron,  or  earthen  ware,  is  em- 
ployed ;  to  which  is  fomctimes  fitted,  for  the  incrcafe  of 
■A  condenfinrt  furnace,  a  hr^  earthen  jar,  with  a  receiver 
iixed  t'j  ir :  but  where  on!y  Im.ilirr  quantities  are  dchrcd, 
a  coated  retort,  placed  in  tiie  hre,  w:th  3  I irgc  receiver 
adnptfd  to  it,  m;;v  fcrvc  the  t'str.c  end.  I  hc  former  of 
thefe  methods  is  rrprefcntcd  in  plate  XXXiX.  aa, 


where  8  M  (he  ftirnace,  eontatning  die  iron  pot,  e  the 
head,  and    t,  two  receivers. 

Earthen>pot«,  called  long-necks,  are  lilrewile  ufed  foi 

the  dillillation  of  atjua  fortis,  and  other  bnjics  which  rc- 
quiie  a  very  great  heat :  but  they  are  now  much  difufod 
in  phanrwcy  j  oil  of  vitriol  being  made  by  pcrfons  who 
carry  on  large  works,  and  aqua*tortia,  by  moft  of  tho(e 
who  want  it  for  the  purpofes  of  medicine,  bv  Glauber's 
method,  which  n£!n-:r-  rf  the  ufc  of  retorts  in  fand.  Lon'' 
necks  are  placed  tiKcd  in  rti.-  fire,  anJ  the  ntci:s  bc;iig 
put  tluDvgh  a  hole  m  the  liJe  (.f  ihr  luTKirt-.  tccciverif 
there  fixed  to  them.  See  plate  XXXIX.  i,  whetfr 
ty  hy  b,  l>,  ?rc  the  necks  of  the  lung  necks,  tlie  bodies  be> 
ing  placed  within  the  funiacei  aDd«»«,i^«,  receivers 
adapted  to  them. 

Thefe  arc  the  general  metht>d$  hy  which  dillillation  is 
performed  \  though,  for  particular  procclFo,  others  have 
been  contrived  ;  as  the  bell  for  the  diflillation  of  oil  of 
fulpburj  and  the  refinei's  alembic  for  quick-filvcr  :  but 
as  they  relate  only  to  thofe  Cnglc  procillcs,  we  fhal!  not 
flefcri  c  ihi  ii,  htrc.  Thire  i>,  however,  one  manner  of 
dilhll.iiton,  which  though,  perhaps,  not  abfolutely  ne* 
ccHarv  in  any  of  the  proccflcs  of  pbarmMy,  yet  being  di- 
re^leo  frequently  in  moft  Pharmacopoeias,  and  in  tome 
cafes  in  all,  ougnt  therefore  to  beunderftood;  it  Is' the 
conveying  heat  to  the  diflillcd  mr  t;  r,  by  the  medium  of 
water,  in  order  to  the  nicer  regulatswi  thereof,  and  ts 
called  diflilJation  in  balneomarix-  It  is  not  conveniently 
praflicable  with  gUlies ;  and  therefore  performed  by 
putting  a  fmall  met^lfine  ftiJI  into  laotherwlel,  properly 

formed  to  boil  water,  with  which  Its  vacuity  left  by  the 

ftill  is  filled. 

The  fubft.incc;  pn  ;  to  be  difiillcd  by  the  wurm-fliU 
are  vinoiis  fpirits,  fimplc  waters,  oil  of  turpsucine,  and 
other  (  thcrial  efleotial  oila,  when  made  with  wxter. 

The  fubftances  proper  to  be  diftillcd  in  rctcts  arc  aciJ 
rpirui,  when  made  by  Glauber's  methods ;  fpiritus  nitri 
j  dulcis,  volatile  fpirr.i,  and  ftvtt.;!  others  of  particular 
[  kinds,  as  wax,  amber,  and  antimony,  when  diAilled  with 
mercury  fubiimate  for  the  butter  ;  mercury  per  fc  is  or- 
dered alio,  by  the  college  of  London,  to  be  diOiJied  in 
retorts ;  but,  without  a  particular  management,  it  is!m> 
rr '  '  il?,  and  in  »\\  cafes  troublefome.  snd  Icfs  eligible 
than  the  method  ufcd  by  the  refiacrs  j  for  which  fee  Pu- 
rification ef  Mercury. 

^  Animal  fubAancc.<;,  when  In  quantitie$,  require  to  he 
difttlted  in  an  iron-put ;  and  aqua  fortis,  when  made  from 

crude  vitriol,  either  in  the  fame  or  lo:ig  nrcks ;  only  the 
aqua- fortis  bcin^  the  lefs  v!)la:ilc.  and  rcqui.'ing  the 
nx  n-  he.it,  the  vcflcl  ufcd  for  the  diflillation  af  it  mull  be 
fct  deeper  in  che  lire  than  tho(it  ufcd  for  any  aaitnal  fob-, 
fhinccs. 

Oiftiltation  in  biln'o  ma;"T,  :iec:  fTr.r'li,-  orfirfi} 

to  thofe  fubfts'-.cci  v.hivh  wiii  f;!"c  wiih  a  kii  dtj^tc;  of 
hejt  tiian  '.mII  nKikc  water  boil,  is  therefore  only  proper 
.for  cthcn;.!  r.r  tiit-nti.il  oils,  volatile  fpirit<,  and  vinous 
Spirit'.  The  New  London  Difpcnf.itory  orderj  this  mC- 
thod  to  be  ufed  for  the 'fpirits  of  lavender  and  rofcmarj' j 
and  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  dircfls  it  for  the  fpirit  of 
fcurvy  rrj(-,  the  compound  Tpiiitof  lavender,  and  the  fa - 
line  aromatic  f^pirit.  Hut  a  gentle  laitd-hcat,  if  the  fire 
be  timely  fupprcffird,  when  the  proper  quantity  of  tbo 
matter  ts  come  over,,  ti  as  cficdual,  and  more  oooudo- 
diottt. 

The  firft  fubjrfl  rf  r-i-:t'  n,  in  regard  to  disliilation, 
i<  to  take  care  to  leai  e  lufiieieiii  rodni,  in  the  cootaining 
vclTel,  or  body,  for  the  cxpanfion  and  ebullition  of  the 
matter  to  bcdiililled  j  otherwife  it  is  very  aptfoovcfflow 
in  the  neck,  and  break  the  vellelt,  if  of  glafs ;  hacard  the 
firing  the  building,  in  the  cafe  of  vinous  t'pirits ;  and 
j  frullratc  the  operation  in  all.  This  is  to  be  particularly 
LTuardcd  againit  in  the  diftiilation  of  aqua  fortis  and  fpirit 
uf  fait  by  Glauber's  method,  and  of  amber  \  as  alfo  in 
the  re^hcation  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfliom ;  all  of  wlurh, 
efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  the  operat'?n,  r.rc  extremely 
fubje<3  to  make  a  very  great  ebullition,  and  ta  troth  up 
in  the  neck  or  the  :rc,;:t.  In  thek-  lail'-,  thL:i:a.-e,  at 
lead  one  third  of  the  retort  fnould  b<."  idt  unitiicd  ;  and 
even  then*  without  a  very  careful  management  of  the  tire, 
they  arc  not  exempt  ftom  danger.   AaeUtcr  rcqutfiie 
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or  more  words,  whereby  dUnereot  tbiogt,  or  Aeir  con 


caution  u,  thzi  ihc  condcnring  furfjcc  be  rufiiclend7 
large,  and  the  heat  accommodatcJ  to  it ;  for  if  an  error 
of  ttlis  kiod  occur  in  the  cafe  of  the  worm- Ail],  the  head 
wilt  be  blown  off,  and  the  vapour  difltpated,  with  con- 
fiJerable  lofs  ;  and  if  in  that  of  vinom  fpirits,  to  the 
grc.it  danger  of  thofc  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
place. 

It  is  nccrfTirv,  likewii'e,  in  diftiliation,  a?  well  as  di- 
gcilion,  to  iv(  hi  luiin;^  the  veflels  too  clofdy  with  any 
tenacious  fubftance}  fw  if  a  fufficieot  vent  be  not  kit 
for  the  <!fcape  of  the  air,  which  is  generiied  during  the 
cinilhtion  of  feme  kinJs  of  fubftanccs,  as  alTo  lor  the 
expaniton,  which  attends  the  incrcafc  of  he.u  or  that  ai; 
which  is  included  in  the  vefTels  at  the  time  ct  the:r  junc- 
tion, the  vcflcU  vill  be  in  exueme  danger  of  being  burft 
with  great  violence. 

DISTILI.FRY,  tfiL'  art  of  JiilUiing  btandiei,  and 
other  I'pirits.    Stc  Distilla  i  lo.s-.  _ 

To  this  art  likewife  belong  the  peculiar  procciles  of 
brewing  and  fermentation,  the  knowledge  of  proper  ad- 
dftiont,  and  the  i«aificatIon  of  fpirits.  Sec  the  articles 
Brewing,  Fumbktation,  AootTf OH*,  and  Recti- 
fication. 

DISTINCT  Notion,  or  Tdk  a,  is  that  wherein  the 
mind  perceives  a  difference  from  all  other  ideas. 

DuTIKCT  Base,  in  optics,  is  that  diftancc  from  the 
pote  of  a  convex  glad*  in  which  obje^  beheld  throusit  it 
appear  diflinA  and  well  defcribed,  fi>  that  it  is  the  iaaie 
with  the  focus.    Sec  Focus. 

DISJINCTION,  in  logic,  is  an  affcmblage  of  two 
:  more  words,  when "  "' 
ceptiona,  ate  denoted. 

DISTORTER  Oftis,  in  anatomy,  i  auiTcIc  odier- 
wife  called  zygomaticat.   See  the  article  Ztgoma- 

TICOS. 

DISTRAINING,  in  law,  the  fine wadi  attaching. 
Sec  the  article  Attaching. 

DISTRESS,  in  law,  the  feizing  or  diftraining  any 
thine  for  renr  in  arrear,  or  other  duty  unperformed. 

DISTRIBU HUN,  in  architcaurc,  the  dividing  and 
difpcnfing  the  feveral  parts  and  pieces  irhich  ooopofc  a 
building,  as  the  plan  diredls. 

Distribution,  in  logic,  Is  a  kind  of  divifion  which 
dillinguilhea  an  univerfal  whole  into  its  feveral  kinda  of 
fpecies ;  as  divifion  it  to  dilUnguifh  an  integral  whole  laxp 
its  feveral  parts. 

DiSTKiBUTioN,  In  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  deCcription, 
whereby  an  orderly  divifion  and  enumeration  is  made  of 
thepriocipal qualities  of  the  fubje<fl. 

ETisTUbutiON',  in  printing,  the  taking  a  fonii  afwnder, 
feparating  the  letter?,  and  difpofme  tbtm  in  the  cafes 
again,  each  in  its  proper  cell.    Sec  Printing. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  Justice  is  that  whereby  we  give 
every  perfon  wbat  properly  belongs  to  him. 

DISTRICT,  in  geography,  a  part  of  a  province,  dif 
ttnguifbed  by  peculiar  magiftrates,  or  certain  privileges  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  fynonimous  with  hundred.  See  the 
article  Hf  ndred. 

DITCH,  in  country  2.Pf?j":,  a  natrow  channel  or 
trench  made  for  draining  in  n  i  H:)  graauds,  tfae^nvcy- 
ance  of  mter,  or  indoting  fields. 

Oitchea  fbr  draining  fnoft  be  more. or  lels  deep  and 
wide,  according  as  there  is  more  or  le(s  water  to  be  car- 
tied  off.  Ditches  ufcd  about  ioclofurcs  arc  five  or  fix 
feet  wide,  and  proportionably  deep,  where  there  is  no 
qiiick-iet  hedges }  but  where  xhefe  are  fet  on  the  ba^iu, 
thev  are  only  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  one  at  the  Wtom, 
and  two  deep  :  the  (Icpc  is  of  great  advantage,  as  by 
means  of  it  the  fides  of  the  ditch  arc  prevented  {[otn  be- 
inc  walhed  down.    See  Drain  anil  Inclosure.  . 

Ditch,  in  fortification,  the  f^me  with  moat.  4See  the 
article  Moat. 

DITHYRAMBIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  di- 
thyrambus,  as  a  dithyrambic  verfe,  a  dithyranUiic  poet, 
6tc. 

The  dithyrambic  poetry  was  very  bold  and  irregular, 
fur  the  poets  not  only  took  the  libctty  to  forge  new  words 
for  the  purpofe,  but  made  double  and  compound  words, 
iwhich  contributed  very  .much  to  the  magmiiccAce  orthis 
Ibttof  poetfjt 
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DrrHYRAMBUS,  in  anrier.c  po-try,  a  hymn  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  full  c  f  tranipcr:  and  j;octical  rage. 

Dl  TONE,  in  mufic,  an  imervaJ  comprehending  two' 
tones.  The  proportion  of  the  founds  that  form  the  di- 
tone  is  4 : 5,  and  that  of  the  femi-ditooe  is  5  :  6.  F.  Par- 
ran  makes  the  ditone  the  foordt  kind  of  fimplc  concord, 
as  comprchcnJir-g  two  tones,  according  to  Arifiotle,  a 
greater  and  a  lcl».  Others  make  it  the  firft  difcord,  di- 
viding the  ditone  into  eighteen  equal  parts,  or  commas; 
the  nine  on  the  acute  iide  making  the  gieater  tone,  ts 
alTerted  by  Salmon  de  Caujr. 

DITR[C;l:PII,  in  nrch;tc£lure,  the  Tpacc  between 

two  triglyphs.    Sec  I  RiGLVPH. 

DITTANY,  />/V/MRiurj,,iii botany,  fo;.  See  the mw 

tide  Die TAMNUS. 

DITTO,  ufually  written  D«.  in  books  of  accoants; 
an  Italian  word,  fignifying  the  aforcmcntirined. 

DIVALIA,  the  fame  with  angcronalia.  Sec  the  article 
',  Akckronalia. 

DIVAN,  a  council-chamber,  or  court  of  juflicc, 
among  the  eaftern  nations,  particularly  the  Turks. 

DlVAN^BcCHl,  tbefuperimendant  ofjuftice  inPerfia, 
wKofe  place  is  the  USt  of  the  fix  minifters  of  the  fccond 
rank,  who  are  ell  linder  the  athemadaulet,  or  iirft  jni- 
niflcr. 

DIVERGENT,  or  Diverging  Lines,  in  geometry^ 
are  thofe  which  conftantiy  recede  from  e«ch  other. 

DiVBRCEKT  Rays,  in  optics,  are  tbdfe  which,  going 
from  a  point  of  the  vif-bTe  o!  iccl,  are  difpcrfed,  and  con- 
tinually depart  one  Jroni  another,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  objefl  :  in  which  fenfe  it  isdppbled 
to  convergent.'  See  the  article  Convkruest. 

Concave  glafles  render  the  rays  divergent,  and  convex 
ones  convergent. 

Concave  mirrors  make  the  rays  convcr^-r,  2nd  convex 
oiles  make  them  diverge.  SccCuncavk  an  J  Cow  ;  x. 

Divergent,  or  DivcaoiNc  Hrr£RBQLA,onc  wbofc 
legs  turn  their  convetities  towards  one  aiiother,  and  run 
outwards  quite  contrary  ways.   See  HvpEltBOLA. 

DIVERGING  Senits.  See  Series. 
.  Point  {/"DIVERGENCT.  See  the  acticfe  VnTVAi, 
Focus. 

DIVERSIFYING,  among  orators,  is  the  handling  •  * 
fubjed  different  ways,  in  order  to  throw  new  light  on 
it,  and  enfitree  it  the  ftronger  on  the  hearers. 

DIVERSION,  in  iiiilitary  affairs,  is  when  an  enemy 
is  attacked  in  one  place  where  they  are  weak  and  unpro> 
vided,  in  order  to  draw  off  their  forces  from  making  aa 
irruption  foo^ewhere  elfe.  Thus  the  Romans  nvc  a  di- 
^rnon  to  Hamubal  from  Italy,  by  their  attacking  Car- 

fha;7f". 

Di'.  ERsiov,  in  phyfic,  is  v.-hcn  hv  means  of  medl-. 
cincs  an  altcinpt  is  miJe  to  give  a  (Jityt-reiU  turn  to  the 
flux  ofhumoui.s  ;  thus  blood-letting  makes  a  grc^t  di- 
vcrfioti. 

DIVIDEND,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  number  propoftd 
to  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts. 

DIVINATION  is  the  knowledge  of  things  ohlcurc 
or  futLr:,  which  cannot  be  attained  by  any  natural 

means. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Idtin,  iitwu,  to  divine 
or  forctef. 

DIVING,  the  art  or  a£l  of  defccnding  under  water 
to  confidcrable  depths,  and  abiding  there  a  competent 
time;  the  ufc«  of  which  are  particularly  in  fifliing for 
pearl^  corals,  fpoiiges,  wrecks  of  Ihipt,  Uc, 

Thene  have  been  various  engines  contrived  to  render 
the  bufinefs  of  diving  fafc  and  eafy  ;  the  great  point  Is  to 
furnifli  the  diver  with  htfli  air,  without  which  he  muii 
either  make  but  a  (hort  ftay,  ur  perilh.  Thofe  who  dive 
for  fpooges  in  the  Mediterranean,  carry  down  (jpongea 
dipped  in  oil  in  their  motiths.  But  conbdcring  the  fmall 
<)uantity  of  air  that  can  be  contained  in  the  pores  of  a 
Ipon^e,  and  how  much  that  little  will  be  contracted  by  the 
prefiure  of  the  incumbent  air,  fuch  a  fupply  cannot  fub- 
[lA  a  diver  long,  fincc  agalipn  of  air  is  not  fit  for  rcfpi- 
ration  above  a  minute.  Dr.  Hallcy  alTures  vs,  a  naked 
diver  cannot  fubfift  above  two  minutes  tinder  water,  with 
or  without  a  fponge  :  befides,  if  the  depth  be  eonfider> 
able,  die  preflitfe  of  the  water  makes  (he  eyes  blood-Ibor, 
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nnd  frequcruU'  rfccAnnns  u  fpitting  of  blood.    One  Drc- 
bell,  in  the  reign  ot  James  1.  invented  a  inachirtc  to  be 
fowed  ondcr  waicr,  carrying  twelve  lowcrs,  bcfidcs  paf 
fci^en,  and  a  liquor  to  b«  carried  in  tbc  veflll,  which 
fuj^ied  the  place  of  fiefli  air. 

Diviwc-BSLi  is  *  machiiw  eMttrived  for  the  fafe 
conve^ce  of  a  diver  to  my  leafiiDaUo  depdi*  and  whcie 
he  may  i\»y  more  or  left  time  uoder  water,  u  Che  Ml  it 

greater  or  Icfs. 

That  tl.r  rcad(  r  n-.av  have  a  jull  of  thr  c.imp'AJi.i 
urinatoria,  or  diving-bell,  according  to  the  lactft  iuijiruvc- 
mcnts  by  Dr.  Hallcy  and  Mr.  TrlcwalJ  of  Stockholm, 
we  have  exhibited  V/to  figures  of  the  fame.  The  fiift 
(plate  LIV.' Jl^f.  3.)  i$  that  of  Dr.  Halley's  form,  which 
was  three  feet  wide  at  top,  five  ficet  at  bottom,  «id  eight 
feet  high  ;  and  contained  about  fixtr-three  cubic  feet,  or 
near  cii^ht  hc'i^fhcatl;,  !n  its  cortc.iv-t)'. 

This  w.is  coa-.cH  W4:h  lead,  fo  liLavy  that  it  would  fmit 
empty  5  and  the  wci;j;ht  vvj?  dilltibutcd  about  the  bottom 
I K,  fo  that  it  would  go  <lown  in  a  perpendicular  pofi- 
tion,  and  no  other.  In  the  top  was  fixed  a  flrong  but 
dear  glafs  D.  to  let  in  the  light  from  above ;  and  like- 
Wlfe  a  Cocfcf  as  at  B,  to  let  out  the  hot  air  that  had  been 
breaibed  i  'nd  below,  as  L  lU,  was  fixed  a  circular  feat 
fbr  the  divers  to  fit;  and  laftly,  from  the  bottom  was 
hunp  hy  three  ropes  a  f?JL;e  for  the  (Jivt  rs  to  ftand  upon 
to  do  their  buflncfs.  1'hn  machine  waj  fufpendcd  from 
the  maft  of  a  fliip  by  a  fprit,  which  was  fufficicntly  fe- 
cured  by  ftayt  to  the  mali'hcadt  and  was  dircdcd  by  biaccs 
to  canrjr  It  over-board  clear  of  tbc  fide  of  the  fliip,  and  to 
brmg  it  in  again. 

To  funply  the  bell  with  air  under  Water*  two  barrels 
fucb  as  Ct  of  about  fix^-three  gallona  cach«  were  made 
and  rafed  with  lead,  fo  that  they  would  fink  empty,  each 
in  r  a  hole  in  its  loweft  part  to  let  in  the  water,  as  the 
air  111  them  is  (or.denfed  in  their  dtfcctu,  and  to  let  it  out 
again,  when  they  were  drawn  up  full  from  below  :  and 
toahole  in  the  top  of  the  barrels  is  fixed  a  hofe,  or  hulluw 

(lipe,  well  prepared  with  bees-wax  and  oil,  which  w:s 
ong  enough  to  fall  below  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  bcmg 
funk  with  a  weight ;  fo  that  the  air  in  the  upper- part  of 
the  barreJs  coiud  noc  tkngf^  wnlala  the  lower  eiids  of 
thefe  pipes  were  firft  fifted  tip. 

Thcair-barre!  . 'A  !  i  c  '.vith  tackle,  propjr  to  make 

them  rife  and  !'all  uilcci.july,  ''lie  two  bucltcT'i  in  a  well. 
In  their  drfccnr,  they  were  (lirci''\ed  hy  lints  I'.iReiu-d  at  the 
under  edge  oi  the  bell  to  the  man  iianding  on  the  iUgc 
to  receive  them,  who  by  taking  up  the  ends  of  the  pipes 
above  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  bell,  gave  occafion 
fbr  the  water  in  the  barrels  to  force  all  the  air  in  the 
twper-patts  ioto  the  bell,  while  it  entered  below,  and 
'fitted  the  barrelt :  and  aa  fixui  at  one  was  difeharged  by  a 
fignal  ^tvcii,  it  was  drawn  up  aud  thc  Other  dclcendcd, 
to  be  jcady  for  ufc. 

As  the  cold  air  rufticd  into  the  IhU  from  the  liarrcl  he 
low,  it  expelled  the  hot  air,  which  was  lighter,  through 
the  cock  B,  at  the  top  of  the  bell,  which  was  then  open- 
ed for  tbatpuipofe.  By  this  method  air  it  communicated 
fo  quick,  and  m  fuch  plenty,  that  the  dodor  tells  us,  he 
bimielf  waaooB  of  live  wbo  were  at  the  bottom,  in  nine 
'or  ten  fiuhoms  water,  for  above  an  hoar  and  an  half  at  a 
time,  without  any  kind  of  ill  cnnfequence  ;  and  he  inij;ht 
have  continued  there  as  loi:^  .is  he  picafcd,  for  any  thing 
that  appeared      the  euiitr.iiy. 

In  «»0!ng  down,  it  .$  nectfiary  it  fhould  be  very  gently 
at  hrif,  that  the  denfc  air  may  be  infpired  to  keep  up,  by 
Its  fpriog,  a  balance  to  the  preflure  of  the  air  in  the  bell. 
Upon  eadi  twdye  feet  defccnt,  the  bell  is  flopped,  and 
ttt  water  that  enters  it  is  driven  out  by  letting  Jn  three 
or  four  barrels  of  frefli  air.  By  this  means  the  doAor 
fays,  he  could,  by  taking  off  the  ftage,  lay  the  hottoni  of 
the  fea,  juil  within  the  compafi  of  the  bell,  fu  f.ir  diy  aj, 
not  to  be  over  Ihocs  thereon. 

By  the  plafs  above  fo  much  light  was  tranfmittrtl 
when  the  fun  fhone,  and  the  fta  was  rtcar  and  fmr.oth, 
^hat  he  could  fee  pcrfcilly  well  to  wntc  snri  read,  atjd 
muebmONtn  take  up  any  thing  under  the  bell  ;  and  by 
'the  mnro  of  the  air-barteit,  be  could  fend  up  orders, 
written  with  an  iron-pen,  on  fmall  pieces  of  lead,  dircd- 
iag  how  they  were  (0  be  moved  tnm  place  to  place. 
7 


\  D  j;  in  dark  weatV.er,  when  the  fea  was  ro 
'  bird,  it  would  be  as  dark  as  night  in  the 
the  doctor  found  he  could  keep  a  candle  b 
bell  as  long  as  he  pleafed  %  it  being  found  b 
that  one  candle  confwnfcs  much  about  the 
of  confined  air  at  one  man  does,  vie.  aboti 
minute. 

Tbc  only  inconvcn  -c'  Jo£lor  c  ompl 
that  upon  firft  going  duwu  tiicy  f  -lr  a  fmafl 
cars,  as  if  the  end  of  a  quitl  wcrclnrcibly  t 
hoic  of  the  car.  Thii  may  proceed  from  i 
riincbtJiiK  thr  air  ran  ';rt  fr'-.m  the  mouth, 
fmall  canal  ot  the  tultachian  tube,  which 
inner  cavity  of  the  car;  where,  when  it  cor 
an  equilibrium  with  the  outward  air,  preflinj 
panum,  and  thus  the  pain,  for  a  Ihort  time, 
d?frendirg  lower,  the  pain  of  the  ears  re 
again  abated ;  and  fo  on  till  you  come  dow 
torn,  where  th?  air  ij  of  the  fame  denfiry  cc 

One  of  ttioic  divers,  in  order  to  prevent  1 
a  piece  of  chewed  paper  in  his  ears,  which,  a 
fcended,  was  fo  forcibly  prelTed  into  the  c» 
was  with  great  difficulty  the  furgcon  coul 
Thus  a  bottle,  with  onlV  comoion  air  in  it 
down  tight,  if  it  be  let  down  to  a  cnnftdcra 
water,  will  be  found,  upon  drawin;^ 
the  cotk  forced  in  by  the  prtfiuic  01  the  v 
depth. 

This  bell  was  fo  far  improved  by  the  doi 
could  detach  one  ot  his  divers  to  the  diUjni 
or  an  hundred  yards  from  it,  by  a  contrivai 
or  head  piece,  fomcwhat  like  an  inverted  har 
at  F,  With  a  in  the  fore-part,  for  hin 
way  through  j  this  cap  was  of  lead,  nnd 
quite  clofe  about  his  fhoultlers  ;  in  the  top  of 
a  flexible  pipe  communicating  with  the  bell,  a 
he  had  air,  when  he  wmted,  by  turning  tl 
near  h:5  lirad-piecc.  '1  here  Was  aifo  anot: 
the  end  in  t)ic  bell,  to  prevent  any  accident 
from  the  perion  without. 

This  pcrfon  was  dways  well  doatbcd 
fiannds,  which  were  warmed  upoii  bin,  bi 
the  ben,  and  would  not  fulFcr  the  told  water  i 
to  hurt  him  ;  his  cap  contained  air  enough  t 
a  minute  or  two  ;  then  by  raifin?  himfelt  abc 
j  and  turning  the  cork  F,  he  could  rcpleniih 
1  hif  pipe  t.c  coiled  round  his  arm,  which  fei 
a  clue  to  find  his  way  to  the  bell  again.  • 

'1  his  diving- bell  received  its  lal!  improve 
Mr.  Martin  1  ricwiid,  F.  R.S.  captain  of  met 
militaty  aichiteAure  to  his  Swedilh  majcAy ;  t 
and  form  whereof  is  (hewn  in  y%.  4.  which 

of  his  owndri wing.  A,B,  is  the  bell,  whieh, 
by  the  fcak-  vt  tret  under  it,  h  much  Icf; 
Ffalley''^,  .irid  therefore  will  come  cheaper, 
with  leaden  weights  D,  D,  appended  at  the  be 
fubdance  of  the  bell  is  copper,  and  tinned  withi 
and  at  in.the  rivers  and  coafts  of  the  Baltic  fn^ 
is  vciydcar,  fo  he  has  illuminated  the  bell  < 
ftroitt  convex  leniea  G,Q,G,  with  copper  lid 
to  defend  ibcra. 

The  iron-ling,  or  plate  E,  fcrvcs  the  <^'vi 
upon,  wficn  he  is  at  work  ;  .ind  is  fufpemitJ 
diftancc  from  the  botttjm  of  the  bell,  chat  wbei 
fJands  upriirht,  fiis  bead  is  juft  above  the  w.v 
bell;  and  Tt  is  much  better  there  than  high:  r 
bell,  becaufe  the  air  is  colder,  and  cooicque 
fnfhrmi  fit  for  refpiration  near  the  furface-of  i 
thurtc^imda  tfae'top  of  the  bell. 

But  wiwn  tbeie  k  occafion  tar  the  diver  to' 
in  the  bell,  and  his  head  of  courfc  in  the  upper- 
Tricwald  has  contrived,  that  even  there,  whe 
breathed  the  hnt  air  as  lonjj  ashc-.TcIl  c  Mt,l'  rr 
fpir.iJ  copper-tube  f>,  e,  placed  clol-  ;o  the  :nfi 
bell,  he  nia-i'  then  draw  the  cooler  and  frcfher 
the  lowermoft  pans }  to  which  end,  a  flcxibi 
tube,  about  two  feet  long,  is  fixed  to  the  upp 
the  tube  at  to  the  ocher.cod  of  which  is 
ivory  mouth-piece,  IW  line  diver  to  bold  in  b 
to  iclptre  the  air  from  bdow  by }  and  ibis 
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do  ill  any  pnOurebf  ftanding,  fii ting, bowing hi»bo4yi  &c. 

D1V1VG-H1.ADDER,  a  term  ufcd  by  Bordli  for  1  ma- 
chine which  he  contrived  for  diving  under  water  to 
great  depihi,  with  great  facility*  and  prefers  to  the  com- 
jXK>n  diving-  bell.  The  velica,  or  bladder,  as  it  is  ufually 
called*  is  to  be  of  bnfi  or  copper^  and  about  two  feet  in 
dhinetcf .  This  is  to  contain  the  diver's  head,  and  is  to 
be  fixcJ  to  a  post's  flctn  habir.  cxaflly  fitted  to  the  fliapc 
of  the  body  uV  the  pci  fon.  VVithtn  this  vchca  there  arc 
pipes,  by  means  of  which  a  circulation  of  air  is  contriv- 
ed i  and  tbe  pcrfon  cariic«  an  air-pump  by  his  tide,  by 
BieaQs  of  which  he  may  make  bimfeif  heavier  or  lighter, 
as  the  Efhes  do  by  contracting  or  dilating  their  air-blad- 
der :  by  this  means  the  objections  all  other  diving  ma- 
chines ire  liable  to,  arc  obviated,  and  particularly  th..tof 
the  air }  tht  moiflurc  by  which  it  is  clogged  in  refpiia- 
tion,  and  by  wliicli  it  is  tendered  unfit  for  the  fame  ufe 
again,  being  here  talcen  from  it  by  iu  circulation  ibroush 
the  pipes,  to  the  fidel  of  which  it  adheres,  and  leaves  the 
air  as  free  as  before.    Sereai  Oprra  Po/Hrama. 

DIVISIBILITY,  in  philofophy,  that  diipofition  of  a 
body,  whereby  it  is  conceived  to  have  partB*  intP  which  it 
may  aAuany  or  mentally  be  divided. 

That  body  is  extended  is  felf-cvidenc,  it  being  impoHi- 
blctD  tonceivc  arty  boJy  which  has  ttOtlCDgdti  bceadth* 
aadthickntU,  th.i't  is,  cxtcnfion. 

It  is  no  IcU  cvide-ut,  that  body  is  divifiWo  ;  for,  fincc 
no  two  paiticlcs  of  matter  can  exift  in  the  lame  place,  it 
follows  that  cb^  are  diflinA  from  each  other,  which  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  beiog  diviftble* 

In  this  fenfe  theleaft  cenceivaUe  fiartide  mm  fttit  be 
divifible,  r.nce  it  w  ill  confiftof  parts,  which  will  be  really 
diftin^  To  illuihatc  this  by  a  familiar  inlUncc  :  let 
ieaft  imaginable  piece  of  matter  be  conceived  lying 
on  a  pbuie  (inootb  furface,  it  is  evident  tbe  furface  will 
aotlooch  it  every  where  j  tfaofe  parts  therefore,  which  it 
does  not  touch,  may  be  fuppofcd  fcparablc  from  tbe 
other,  and  lo  on  as  f^r  as  wc  plcafej  and  this  is  all  that 
is  meant,  when  we  fay  matter  is  ijtfiniiely  divifiblc. 

This  propofition  is  clcmonftrated  geometrically  thus  : 
Suppofe  the  line  AD  {[>\.LIV .fy-y)  perpendicular  lo  BF, 
and  another  a:  G  H,  at  a  fmall  ddlaoce  from  it,  alio  per- 
pendicular to  the  fame  line  i  from  tite  centers  C,C,C,  &c. 
defcribc  circles  cutting  the  line  G  II  in  the  points  «,  <,  e, 
&c.  Now  the  greater  the  radius  A  C  is,  the  lefs  is  the 
part  «H  :  but  the  radius  may  be  augmented  in  infinitum. 
So  long  therefore  the  part  t  H  may  be  divided  into  ftill 
leftlMntioni ;  confequently  it  may  bedWided  in  infinitum. 

How  far  matter  may  actually  be  divided,  may  in  fome 
manner  be  conceived  trom  hence,  that  a  piece  of  wire, 
gilt  with  To  fmall  a  quantity  as  eight  grains  of  cold,  may 
&  drawn  out  to  a  length  of  1 3000  feet,  tfaewbwe  furface 
of  it  flill  remaining  covered  with  gc^d. 

Wc  have  a  furprifing  instance  of  the  minuteners  of 
fome  pans  (>(  matter,  from  the  natuie  of  lii;ht  antl  vifion. 
Let  a  can  lie  be  lighted  ::nt!  placed  in  an  open  plain,  it 
will  then  be  vifibic  two  miles  round  }  confequently,  was 
it  placed  two  mile«  atrave  the  furface  of  the  earthy  it 
'would  fill  with  luminous  particles  a  fphere,  whole  diame* 
ter  was  four  miles,  and  that  bcfiofeit  bad  loft  any  fenfible 
part  of  its  weight. 

A  quantity  of  vitriol,  being  diflblved  and  mixed  with 
A(XX}  times  as  much  water*  will  tinj^  the  whole ;  con- 
ftquently  the  vitriol  wiH  bie  divided  into  as  many  parts 
as  there  arc  vifible  poniom  «f  natter  in  that  qtiaatity  of 
tvatcr. 

Dr.  Kcil  )inth  computed  the  ou^nitude  of  a  particle  of 

affa-ftrtida  to  be  nwsti-yffo^VooBWirsBB  P"'*  of  "  cubic 

inch. 

He  basltkewifeihewn  that  one  of  thofeglobolei  of  blood, 
ivhich  circulate  in  the  veina  of  fame  very  finall  creatures, 
doth  not  exceed  the  T^agoBaaaaeaaaaaaaawaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

parts  of  a  cubic  mch. 

Oqcc  more,  he  bath  alfo  demonnrated  that  one  grain 
«f  faad  will  contain  iiccooooooooooooooooouooooo  of 
the  dbrefaid  blood-globules  i  that  is,  1OZ56  times  mote 
than  the  hi|^ieft  mouniaia  upon  car^  caatains  g^v  «f 

iknd. 

D i  V I S ION ,  in  geoenl,  is  tbe  iepnting  a  thing  into 
'  two     more  parts* 
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Division,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  &ndiB§  fuch  a  number 
or  quantity,  from  two  given  numbers  or  quantities,  thai 

it  mall  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  one  of  tl>c  givett 
quantities  or  numbers,  a&  unity  docs  to  the  other. 

Divifion  of  numbers  is  only  a  compendious  fub- 
traflioii ;  that  ia,  it  fpeedily  difcovers  bow  often  one  num> 
ber  is  contained  in  another »  and  to  peHbrin  this >  Vh6 
numbers  are  required  to  be  given. 

Divifion  is  performed  ih  numbers,  by  feeking  hoW 
many  times  the  divifor  i";  contained  in  the  dividend,  and 
as  often  fuhcracting,  and  writing  fo  many  units  in  the 
quotient ;  and  by  repealing  that  operation  upon  occdioa* 
as  often  as  the  divifor  can  be  fubtra^d. 

Tbus,  to  divide  63  by  7,  feek  bo*  many  times  7  is 
contained  in  63,  and  there  will  romc  out  precifely  9  for 
the  quotient}  and  confequently  is  ctiual  to  9.  More- 
over, to  divide  371  by  7,  prefix  the  d  v;lor  7,  and  be- 

S'nning  at  the  iiil^  figures  of  tbe  dividend,  coming  as  near 
em  as  poffible,  fay,  bow  maiiy'times  7  is  contained  in 

^7,  and  ynv.  v  il!  find  5  ;  ibcn  %vriting  5  in  the  quotient^ 
fubtradt  5  X     or  35  from  37,  and  there  will  , 
remain  2,  to  which  let  the  iaft  figure  of  the  7)37'(S3 
dividend,  viz.  i,  and  then  21  will  be  the  re-  3S 
maining  part  of  the  Ji\  idend  for  the  next  ope»  ai 
ration  i  fay  therefore  as  before,  how  m^ny  SI 
times  7  is  contained  in  21,*  and  the  anfwer 
win  be  3 ;  wherefore  writing  3  in  the  quotient, 
take  3x7,  or  21,  from  21,  and  thej-e  wUl  remain  o. 
Whence  it  is  manifcft,  that  53  is  preciidy  tbe  number 
that  arifcs  from  the  divifion  of^ 37 1  by  7. 

And  dltts  to  divide  4798  by  23  }  nrft  beginning  witK 
the  initial  figures  47,  fay,  how  many  times  i--  23  toiuain- 
ed  in  47,  aijfwcr  2  ;  wherefore  write  2  in  the  quotient, 
a.'id  from  4-  fubtiact  4x23,  or  46,  and  there  will  remain 
I,  to  which  join  tbe  next  number  of  the  dividend,  viz.  9, 
and  you  will  have  r9  to*work  upon  MM,  Say,  therefore^ 
bow  many  times  is  23  contained  in  I9,  anfwer  Oj  where- 
fore write  o  in  the  quotient;  and  from  19 fubtraflo X2 J> 
or  o,  and  there  remains  19,  to  which  join  the  laft  nun.- 
ber  8,  and  you  will  have  198  to  work  upon  next;  where- 
fore in  the  lafi  place  fay,  how  many  timtj.  is  23  contatflf* 
ed  in  198,  (which  may  be  gudTed  at  from  the  brft  figures 
of  each,  2  an  J  1 9,  by  taking  notice  how  many  times  i  is 
contained  in  19)  I  anfwer  8  ;  wherefore  write  8  in  the 
quotient,  and  fjom  198  fubtraii  8  X  23,  or  184,  and  there 
will  remain  14  to  be  farther  ,  „  ,  «  ,  . 
divided  by  23  i  and  fo  the  aj)  4798  (ao8,6o86,  &c* 

quotient  will  be  208  44.  And 


»9 

00 

iqS 
184 
140 


20 

200 

i!L 
160 


if  this  fradion  is  to  be  avoided, 
you  muft  continue  the  divifion 
in  decimal  fiac^ions,  hy  add- 
ing always  a  cypher  to  the  re- 
maining number.  Tbus  to  the 
rcmainJer  14  add  o,  and  it  be- 
comes 140  :  then  fay,  how 
mmy  times  23  in  140,  anfwer 
6 }  write  therefore  6  in  the 
quotient}  and  from  140  fub- 
trad  6  )e23,  or  139,  and  then, 
wilt  remain  3  $  to  which  fetn 
cypher  (or  o)  as  before ;  and 
thus  the  work  being  continued  at  pleafure,  thc.-^c  will  at 
length  arifc  this  quotient,  viz.  208,6086. 

After  the  fame  manner  tbe  decimal  fra£Hon  3.521B  is 
divided  by  tbe  dectmal  fraAion  <,  , 

46.1,  and  there  comes  out  4O-0  SS^'S  (0.07639 
0.07639,  &c.  Where  note,  that  ,3"7  . 
there  mull  be  fo  many  figures 
cut  off  in  the  quotient,  for  de- 
cimals, as  there  arc  more  in  the 
lad  dividend  than  in  the  diviibri 
as  in  this  example,  5,  beeaufe 
there  arc  6  in  the  laft  dividend, 
0.00437c,  and  I  in  the  divifor  46.1. 

In  algebraic  terms  divifion  is  performed  by  tbe  refoJu- 
tion  of  what  is  compounded  by  muiiiplication.  Thus, 
«^divided  by  a  gives  for  the  quotient  * ;  divided  by 
ta  gives  3*;  and  divided  by 


divided  by  2u  j'uxs  —34$  and 


3^,  l6ab<* 


-  3*;  -6a* 
bv  —  za  gives 


idcd  by  2ac  gives  8  ba  ;  —  84  e'  x*  di- 


vided by  —  i2attxx  gives  7  e  jr x.  Likcw^fc  -n  divided 

7  o  br 
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divided  by         gives  ZlllI;  •  divided  by  3  gIfW  I ; 

30  *  * 

and  nctprocally  J  divided  by  |  giire»  f,  or  35 
divMcd     »« givei -^i^r^*      i«cip«wny  divided  by 


V's?  v'^iJZPdJfided  bf  V^g!w  \/^^.  \/?^ 
b^  v^7?gh«  ^       "^';nV^Wd«*  by 

vided  by        give*  ""i  r«ipi«^*y  •^iviAed  »>y 

%/SPKiftf*+*.  Md^^V'i^ndifMedby  ^iji  give* 

•  wdWded  by  a  gi»«  * 

reciprocally  divided  by  ^  g»«t«.  But  in  diTifiolrtrf 
Ibis  fort  you  are  to  ttk/ife,  tb»t  tbe  ^inMitiM  divided 

by  one  another  be  of  the  famt  kind,  viz.  that  numbers 
be  divided  by  numbers,  and  fpecics  by  fpeciw,  radical 
qvanciticf  Vr  mi<^«l  quantities,  numerators  of  fradtions 
by  imnenton,  and  deoominawr*  by  denominators  Mo 
m  numentbra,  dendteinttors,  and  radical  quantities,  the 
quantities  of  each  kind  muft  be  divided  by  bcmogepcoiu 
Ones,  or  quantities  of  the  fame  kind. 

Now  if  the  quantities  to  be  divided  cannot  be  thus  re- 
folvcd  by  the  d.vifor  propofed,  it  is  fufficicnt,  when  both 
the  quantities  are  integers,  to  write  the  diviftjr  under- 
neath, with  a  line  between  thcffi.  Thu<  to  dtviJc  ^  A  by 
f,  write  —  J   and  to  divide  *  +  i  V^*^  by  write 
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mainder,  there  will  yet  remain  —aalbt-i-bc:  wherefore 
fay  again,  how  many  times  a  in  —  a  ic,  anfwer  —it,  and 
then  write  —  ^£  in  the  quotient ;  aod  bavingt  ia  the  laft 
place,  fubtnaed  -f-«—/m(0 — Mf-f  Mcfinoi 
the  laft  remainder,  there  will  remain  nothing;  which 
(hews  that  tbe  divifton  is  at  an  end,  and  thJ^  quotienr 
coming  out  aa-{-  zac — ht. 

Bur  that  thefe  operations  may  be  duly  reduced  to  tie 
form  which  we  ufc  in  the  divifion  of  numbers,  the  tenntf 
both  of  the  dividaod  and  tbe  divHer  muft  be  difpofcd  in 
order,  according  to  tbe  dimeiifions  of  that  letter  whicii 
is  judged  moft  proper  for  the  operation  ;  fo  that  thafe 
terms  may  iiand  ftrft,  in  which  that  letter  is  of  moil  di' 
OMnfions,  and  thofe  in  the  fecond  place  whofe  ditnenlMRf 
are  ncKt  bigh«ft«  and  fe  «■  to  tb^  wbcreta  that  ktieria 
noe  at  alt  invtdved,  or  \tm  wblch  it  h  nee  at  all  mufti, 
plied,  which  nu.  hr  ro  ftand  in  the  laft  place.  Thu*  in 
the  example  wejuft  now  brought,  if  the  terms  are  ^ 
pofed  according  to  the  dimermons  of  the  letter  lba 
following  diagram  will  fliew  the  forin  of  the  work,  y'rt. 

«—b)  y  ^  ****  —iaic+iic  (aa  +  zec—bt 

a*  —  ati 

O  —ett-tiii 


Abided  by  o-k  i/tt^-AxS  gives  -jzj  * 

And  12         divided  by  4  s/'?  g'v"  3  v^*- 

But  when  thcfe  quantities  arc  fraaions,  multiply  the 
iminentor  of  the  dividend  into  the  denominator  of  the 
if  '  and  tbe  dauMUnamr  into  the  niimerator,  antJ 
the  hrlt  produA  will  be  the  niimenmr,  and  tbe  latttr  the 
denMlinator  of  the  quotient. 

Thus  to  divide  5  by  ^  write  i^  i  that  is,  multiply  a 
by  i,  and  h  by  c.    In  like  manner  \  by  \  gives  ^J,  and 
yjT^  divided  by  ^  gives  if77  V'-'^T  and  divided 

at ^/^^^^**]  m»et  ^11/  — y  Aftct  the  fiwic 

■iai»ner.^<««*«J*y*(*V9^'*rc* 
•JdWIdadby^ffmij  iX^^^/T^MA"^  • 

ii±*I  y/T7>  And  4  j'lH?  divided  by  3  s/^fffm  \ 

and  divided  by  3  J'--  6'vcs  "  ^  W7? 
divided  by  \  v/p  gives  \/fF>or  -^:^>  and  fo  in  others. 

A  quantity  compounded  of  feveral  terms  is  divided  by 
dividing  aadi  of  in  tenn*  by  fbe  d  v    ;    Thus  c 

2gx—x»  divided  by  a  gives       3  v  -  ^-i-.  But  when  the 

divifbr  condfts  alfo  of  feveral  ternisj  tbe  divifion  ia  per- 
formed as  in  numbers.  Thus,  to  divide  4-  2  aae—mmh 
—  ;^akf  +  Hc  by  fay,  how  mtuiy  times  is  «  con- 

tained in  viz.  the  fiift  term  of  the  divifor  in  the  firft 
term  of  the  dividend  ;  anfwer  da.  Wherefore  write  n  n 
in  tbe  qoohent,  and  having  fubtracted  a—S  multiplied 
into  e<hor<i'—a*^  from  dw  dividend,  there  will  remain 
itat—'iakt+tke  yet  to  be  divided:  then  faTagiin» 
how  many  thnes  0  in  iaae,  anfwer  2v<:  vftwrefore 
write  alio  2ui  in  the  quotient,  and  having  fuhrra£ted 
t—h  into  2aCf  or  zanc-'Zaif  from  the  aforel'aid  re* 


Where  may  be  fcen,  chat  the  term  a\  or  «  of  three 
dimenfitfnit  ft^nds  in  tbe  firft  plaoa  of  itaedlvidend,  aad 

the  terms  which  a  is  of  two  Jimenfiaii%la4 

in  the  iecond  place,  end  fo  on.  Tbe  dtvidcMl  migjK  A 
hare  bean  mit  tbet : 

}  ^  2  r 

Where  the  terms  that  ftartd  in  the  fecond  placeateedbei 
by  colleSiag  tawetbar  tbe  fiiaoia  of  tbelatur*  aetenKif 
to  whicb  the  older  is  mada.  And  tbln,  if  die  tenns  wuc 

to  be  diffwfed  acccrinj  U',  iht  dimcnfionsof  the  tetter  A, 
the  bufinefe  muft  be  performed  as  in  tbe  following  dia* 
gram,  ibe  «>plk«ion  MMmoT  «M  jhall  bete  fut)&. 

O  —  2  J  »^  +  o' 


—  lae. 


laae 
+  2aat 


—  aa' 
O  O 

Say,  how  many  times  is  —h  contained  in  ehh,  anfwer 
—cb:  whcrctorc,  having  writ  —tb  'in  the  qaotKOt,  iiib- 
tnd     m^hx  ^tbt  «r  Ht—mke,  and  tbcte  wiD  lama 

in  tbe  fecond  plxe  To  tbiaraaaindtf  add^  if 

yon  jdcafei  tht  ^•■tilitiea  that  ftind  inthelaft  plia^ via. 


ioi;*yiwanfiwr  Tbefe  thefdbie  bdi^OTit 

in  the  quotteott  fubtiad  •~^+«>  multiptted  by  ^  '.'^^er 

—  eV^*^  4^^*^*  remain  nothing.  Whence 

it  is  manifdt,  tbet  the  divifion  is  at  an  end,  the  qmlinn 

coming  out  — f  A+2a<  +  *<i,  as  before. 

Division,  among  logicians,  h  the  explication  of  i 
complex  idea,  by  enumerating  the  fimplc  ideas  of  which 
it  is  compofod  ;  in  which  fenfc  it  is  nearly  allied  todefi- 
niliont  only  that  this  laft  regards  names  and  tlmig^ 
wlwfcas  divifion  is  employed  wboUy  about  ideas. 

When  the  parts  of  aii  idea  are  divided,  in  order  toa 
clearer  explication  of  the  whole,  this  is  called  a  fub- 
divifion  :  thus,  a  year  is  divided  into  twelve  moothi,  a 
month  is  fubdivided  into  wedts,  wtdei  inn»  days, 
into  iuMiity  and  fo  on. 

The  rales  liar  a  food  dtvtfion  ate  thefe,  that  tbe  nen- 
bers  entirely  exhauft  the  whole  ;  that  they  be  oppoftc  ; 
that  fubdivifions  be  t;ot  too  numerous ;  that  the  wfaoie 
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ba  fiiA  dividai  iato  its  larg!tr  putt,  and  tbde  into  the 
naore  rrtnote  and  minate  parts. 

DivisioK,  in  mufic,  the  dividing  the  inten'al  of  an 
oflave  inio  a  number  or  Icfs  intcrvali.    See  Octave. 

Division  of  a  Battalion,  arc  the  feveral  parcels  into 
which  a  battalion  is  diviiicd  in  marching..  The  licutc- 
iniita  and  onfinrt  naicb  bdore  the  divi  ttooa. 

Divistoitt  in  a  naval  aratament,  ia  a  ocf ttin  iWM»ber 
of  (hips  in  a  fleet  or  fquadron,  dUHaguiltied  tijr  apamcn- 
\u  flig  or  p^idnt^  ind  comaMwScd  Iqr  a  jpttiicular 

officer. 

When  a  fleet  confifts  of  fixty  fail  of  the  line,  (i.  c. 
ihipaof  or  above  60  xaoaj  the  admiral  d^idea  it  into 
thraerquadrons,  each  or  which  haatts  divifions,  and  three 

genera!  officers,  viz  admir-il.  vice-admiral,  arn!  'fir  ad 
miral.  £4ch  fquadion  has  its  proper  ccilours,  unA  cjch 
divifton  t^^roper  maA ',  for  example,  the  white  fiag  is 
proper  for  the  firft  fquadron  of  France  ^  the  white  and 
Mue  for  the  fecond »  and  the  blue  lor  the  third.  In 
England,  the  firft  admiral  of  the  fleet  carries  the  union- 
flag  at  the  main-top  maft-head  ;  next  the  admiral  of  the 
white  ;  and  then  tiie  aJmiral  of  the  blue.  The  partic  ular 
{hips  carry  pendants  ot  tb«  fame  colcuxr  of  their  (qua- 
drons,  at  the  mads  of  theii  refpe^tive  divilions  }  fu  that 
Che  lad  (hip  in  the  divifioo  of  the  blue  fquadroog  wean 
«  blue  pendant  at  the  ndaen-top-mal^-haad. 

The  general  officers,  or  commanders  of  divifions, 
place  tbemlelvcs  in  the  crntcr  of  their  divifioiu.  W« 
muft  except  (he  three  commanding  admimU,  wko^  in  a 
fitiling jpofition,  lead  their  refpc^Hve  r<)ua4roim« 

DivjSORt  in  arrthmetic,  tbe  nunber  that  dtvidea 
another,  called  thr  div  idund  ;  or  which  Aiew^  irro  how 
many  parts  the  dividend  Is  to  be  divided.  Sec  the  article 
Division'. 

DIVORCE,  a  breach  or  diflblutioo  of  the  bond  of 
marriage.    See  Marriaoe. 
DIURESIS,  in  medicine  an  excredna  of  Hrine : 

whence, 

DIURETIC.%  in  pharmary,  fuch  (imples  as  increafc 
the  difcharge  oi  urine  ;  or  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  a 

Eower  of  removing  ob(Vru£tions  in  the  urinaiy  |»fliigcs. 
>iuretics  muil  increafc  the  liquor  to  be  fecretcd  in  the 
proprr  glandules,  and  are  of  the  five  fellowftig  kinds :  the 
Iiift  contains  all  relaxing  and  emollient  decoitions,  cmul- 
fiom,  &c.  which  do  not  Simulate,  but  only  remove  ob- 
firufiions,  by  relaxing  the  veflcls.  The  fecond  compre- 
henda  all  tlyjfe  which  diiTulve  and  dilute  the  blood.  The 
third  containa  three  kinds  of  medicines:  i.  All  acids 
which  ftimulaie  the  veffels.  2.  Alliaiinc  bodiV All 
fixed  and  volatile  faits.  The  fourth  takes  in  ail  that  prc- 
fcrvc  a  rTKxierate  iiejt  of  the  bodv,  without  fweat.  The 
fifth  clafs  conuins  tbofe  wbofccfiic^is  difcovertbemfelves 
about  the  kidneys  and  bfaddcr  1  alio  all  acnd  andfi^vent 
diuretics. 

DIURNAL,  in  aftronomy,  fomethin^;  relating  to  the 
day,  in  ojipofitim  to  noaurnal*  wbicb  lafafda  the 

night. 

Dii  aNAt  Arch,  the  arch  or  number  of  degrees  that 
Che  fuot  moon*  or  ftara,  defaibe  betwoen  their  fifing  ■■H 
fitting* 

Diurnal  Circle.   See  Circle. 

Diurnal  Matitn  »f  a  Fltmet,  is  fo  many  degrees  and 
minutes  >s  any  planet  moves  in  twenry-four  hours.  Hence 
*  the  motion  oif  the  earth  about  ita  asia»  ia  called  itadinc nal 
■notioa.   See  Eakth. 

Diurnal  Is  alTo  uf-  J  in  fpc-king  of  what  belongs  to 
the  ny^i-hemeroii,  01  iiatu;.i!  cuy  of  twenty-four  hours, 
in  oppoiiti'jn  to  annual,  menftrual,  <?cc.  The  diurnal 
phuenoniena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  ariiit;  from  the  motion 
of  the  earth  round  its  axis. 

DIZZINESS,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  of  the  bead, 
called  by  phyGcians  vertigo.   See  Vertigo. 

DO,  in  muAc,  a  note  of  the  Ital  i  1  u  u  <x  correspond - 
ingto  ut  of  the  common  gamut.    Sec  Gamut. 

DOCIMASIA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  a  probation  of 
llio  nngiftraiiea  and  perfons  enskyed  ia  pimic  bufioefii 
ait  Athena.    It  was  performed  publicly  in  the  forum, 

where  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  accoont  Of  dwoiidves 
axid  their  pad  life  bclore  certain  judges. 

DOCK,  Lapaibumt  ID  faocguif  MM  BW&iiie.  See  the 
■iztiicle  LAgAiuxiHM 
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I  Dock,  or  DocKiKCt  in  law,  an- expedient  for  cuttitig 
oflTan  eftate-tail  in  lands  or  tenements,  tnat  the  owner 

may  be  en  iblrd  to  fell,  give,  or  beqne  uh  the  fame 

Dock,  in  the  matiege,  called  by  the  Frcn  h  t'oufle- 
qiicur,  is  a  large  cafe  of  leather,  as  long  as  the  do^k  of 
a  horte's  tail,  which  cnvers  the  tails  of  leaping  horfes. 

Duck,  in  maritime  a<Fiurt|  a  fort  of  broad  deep  trentdl 
built  by  the  fide  of  a  harbour,  or  on  the  b.^ik^  of  a  river, 
comiiMMtoufly  fitted  either  for  building  Ihips,  or  recelv* 
ing  them  to  be  repai-cd  nr  Llcaned  in  t>ie  bottom. 

Tiicic  fore  ot  docks  have  generally  ftrong  flond-gates 
to  prevent  the  flux  of  the  from  cotenng  the  dock' 
while  the  tbiff  is  under  repair. 

There  ai*  hkewtfe  other  fort  of  dorks ,  called  wet  docks, 
where  a  (hip  can  only  \w  (i.-.u-.t-d  durin  ;  rhi-  ti-ne  (S  rhtf 
cbb-tidc,  or  in  the  uitervai  Ocy^ecn  tlic  time  which  the 
tide  left  her  dry  on  the  grounJ,  and  the  time  it  returoa 
to  her    Thrfc  fort  of  dnc|cs  nave  no  flood-gates. 

DOCKE  r,  a  little  bill  tied  to  wares  or  goods,  di- 
re£ted  to  the  perfon  or  place  they  arc  to  be  fent  10. 

Docket,  or  Dog  get,  in  law,  ftgnifics  a  b:itf  in 
writin;i,  made  on  a  fm^li  pit-tc  oi'  paper,  <  r  par''hment| 
containing  the  purport  and  cfi-ed  of  a  large  writing. 

Docking  aShip^  receiving  herintothc  dock,  cleaning 
the  bottom  with  burning  faggots,  and  daub  n;;  it  ov«^ 
with  a  mafs  of  fallow,  fulphur,  and  other  lugrcatents,  CO 
n  Ic  i '  finootb,  that  itfloay  the  more  fwiftly  ^ide  throufht 
the  water. 

Dock-Yards,  magaainesc<'i  I  n  i  t;  all  forts  of  naval 
ftorcs  I  the  principal'  ones  in  i:^n^land,  are  thofe  at 
Chatham,  PortfinOuth,  Plymouth,  Woolwich,  Drptfcird,  . 
and  Sheerncfs.  In  time  of  pcac<-  niit:)5  of  war  are  laid 
up  in  rhefe  places,  wh>-re  fuch  a*  want  repairing  arc 
taken  into  the  duLlts,  examined,  and  rthi;ed  or  fcrvicc. 

I  hefe  yards  arc  generally  fupplied  from  the  northern 
crowns,  with  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  and  feveral  orhcr 
A>ecies  :  but  as  for  mails,  particularly  thofe  of  the  largeft 
uze,  they  arc  generally  brought  from  New  EngUmd 

fiow  much  it  imports  the  go. id  of  the  pu':iltc,  to  kerp 
tliols,  magazines  conlla  itly  rt  plcnifhc  1,  every  one  is  able 
to  judge:  and  it  were  much  to  be  wifhrd  the  improving 
the  foK-mentioncd commodities  incur  Britifliplantationa 
might  meet  with  alt  poffihle  encouragement,  left  one  t-mo 
or  other  it  may  prove  difficult  10  get  them  clfcwhere.  It 
is  reatbivtblc  to  think  fuch  an  undertaking  w>li  put  the 
nation  to  confiderable charge  before  it  be  brought  to  pcr- 
fejlioo  L  but  when  it  qui,  many  are  the  advantages  that 
win  arile  from  it. 

DOCTOR,  a  perfon  who  has  pafT  d  all  the  degrees 
Oi  A  iaculty,  and  is  impowered  to  teach  or  pradiie  the 
Tame :  thus  we  fay,  dooor  in  divioily,  dodor  in  phyfic^  , 
dodlor  of  laws. 

Doctor  tf  the  ChttrAt  a  title  given  to  certain  of  the 
fathers,  who(e  do^lrinei  have  been  mod  generally  receiv- 
ed: of  thefe  are  ufually  reckoned  four  in  the  Greek 
church,  viz.  St.  Achananus,  St.  Bafii,  St.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  and  St.  Chryfoftom :  and  three  in  (he  Latin 
church,  oiaiely,  St.  Jerom,  St.  AHguftinB,  and  Gregpcy 
the  Great. 

DOCUMENT,  in  law,  fome  written  monument  pro- 
duced in  proof  of  any  thing  afferted. 

DODDER,  the  £nglilh  name  of  a  plant,  called  by 
authors  cukuta.    See  the  article GtfSC VTA. 

DODECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  legtdir  polnoAt 
confining  of  twelve  equal  iidei  and  angles. 

Dodecagon,  infiDiriificaidoit,  i« apuuee  fumuDdcdbf 

twelve  badions. 

DODECAHEDRON  is  one  of  the  platonic  bodies,  • 
or  Ave  regular  Iblids,  and  is  ctmtained  under  twelve  equ<d 
and  regular  pentagons. 

The  folidity  of  a  dodecahedron  is  found  by  multiplyiiM| 
the  area  of  one  of  the  pentagDiul  faces  of  it  by  12;  and 
then  this  latter  produdl  by  t-'ie  diilance  of  the  face  from 
the  center  of  the  dodccaiiedron,  which  is  the  fame  as  the 
center  of  the  circumfcribing  fpheie. 

The  ftde  of  a  dodecab^dnm  ioferibed  in  a  fphere,  ia 
the  greater  part  of  the  fide  of  a  ciibe  Infcribed  in  that 
fphere,  cut  into  extreme  ?.ni  mean  proportion. 

If  the  diameter  of  Uic  fphere  be  i.oooo,  the  fide  of  a 
dodecahedron  infcribed  in  it  will  be  .35682  nearly. 

All  dodecabedrflns  are  fimilar,  and  are  tti  one  another 
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ts  the  cubes  of  chc  fides  j  and  their  futfaccs  arc  alfo  fi-  j 
nilar,  and  Aercforc  they  aieas  the  fquarcsof  their  fides  j  j 
whence,  as  .509282  is  to  ia5l462,  fo  h  the  fquare  of 
the  fide  of  »ny  dodrcahrdron  to  the  fuperficief  theicof, 
and  as  ,3637  is  to  2  785 1 T),  fo  Is  the  cube  of  ^  fide  of 
aiiy  dodecahedron  to  the  (ohiitiy  01  it. 

DODECANDRIA,  in  theLinnxan  fyftem  of  botany,  | 
tclafsof  plants,  the  eleventh  in  order,  comprehending  all 
there  with  hennapbrodite  floweri,  and  only  twelve  fia- 
mina  in  each  :  fttch  are  agriitUMiyi  aurttm,  tb»o- 

phora,  &c. 

DODECATEMORY,  an  aprtHition  B'^cn  to  the 
twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  bccaufe  each  of  thcoi  contains 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  whole.    Sec  Sign. 

DODLCUl'LA  Di  Crome,  in  the  Italian  mufic«  a 
name  given  to  the  triple*  ',*»  'o"''  of  which  twdve 
Itotcs  are  rcqviircJ,  inflcad  of  four  in  common  time. 

DoDEcuPLA  Dt  SxMt  CauME,  is  our  uipk  4e> 
wherein  there  an  twelve  notes  iftflead  of  ftxteen.  In  abar 
of  duple  time. 

DODOKIAN,  jOnftufifltf,  iJl  antiquity,  an  epithet 
given  to  Jupiter,  bccauft:  he  wiS  worOiipped  in  a  temple 
built  in  the  foreft  of  Dodona,  where  was  the  mod  fa- 
mous, and  k  is  faid  the  noft  ancient  oncle  of  all 
Greece. 

DODRANS,  in  antiquity,  three  foitrtlis  of  the  as. 

Ses  the  article  . 

DOG,  6Ww/,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds.  Sec 
the  article  Canis. 

Biutfa  mad  Doc,  in  medicine.  See  the  article  Hy- 
bROFNOBIA. 

Doc,  Canisy  in  aftronomy.    Sec  Cakis. 

Dog's  Bane,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla of  which  coiifiils  of  a  c.inipanulatcd,  roundifli, 
Itngle  petal,  lighdy  divided  into  five  fegmcnts,  which 
are  revolute  :  there  is  no  other  nedlarium ;  the  fruit  is 
conapofed  of  oblong,  acuminated  fbUidet,  each  formed 
of  two  valves,  and  containing  one  cell  $  the  feeds  are 

niirncroj?,  very  fri^;;!!,  and  corcuuTL-d  with  lon^  down. 
Dog- Bhrr v-  Tr  1: 1:,  a  name  iointumcs  uicd  lor  the 

cornel- tree.    Sec  CoRNUs. 
Doc- Days,  the  £une  with  thofe  called  canicular.  See 

CAKtCtJtAR. 

Dog-Draw,  n  term  m  thr  foreft-hw,  ufcd  when  a 
man  is  found  drawing  after  a  deer,  by  the  fccnc  of  a  hound 
which  he  leads  in  his  hand. 

•Doc's  Fennel,  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  the  co- 
tula  is  fometimes  called.  SeeCoTtrLA. 

Dog-Fl  V,  a  kind  of  fly,  fo  called  from  its  being  par- 
ticularly troublcfome  to  dogs  :  it  ii  not  unlike  that  fpc- 
cics  which  infcfti  cattle. 

Doc^s  GRA'is.   .See  the  article  Grass. 

Doc*s  Mbrcu!!  V,  in  botaoy»  die  name  of  a  (pedes 
oF  mercary.  Sec  Meacviiy. 

Dog's  Rose,  a  name  fimetimes  nven  to  the  eamnon 
briar,  or  bip-bikh»  a  fpedes  of  witf  rafc.  See  the  article 
Rose. 

Doc's  Stokes,  a  fpecies  of  ordiis,  whence  die  falop 
made,  faid  to  be  a  ^eat  provocadve  ta  veneiy, 
'  Dog's  Taii,  in  botany,  the  Ikroe  with  thecynoforua. 

See  CvNosiJRL's. 

Doo's  ToN'coE,  a  phnt  called  by  botanifts  cynoglof- 
fum.   See  the  article  Cynoclossum. 

Doc's  Tooth,  Dtm  Cmir,  a  plant  called  by  Lin- 
nxus,  crythronium.  SeedwaitiaeERYTHRONlUM. 

Doc's  Tooth  Shell,  the  fame  with  the  dentalium. 
See  Dentauum. 

Dog -Wood,  die  fame  with  tlw  doig'heny^ttee, 

above. 

Doo-Wo6i>of  Jantica,  tbe  lobina  of  botiaical  wri- 
teit.  See  Rosiha. 

Do<J-WooD  of  Virginia,  a  fpecies  of  bay  tree.  See 

the  article  L  a  u  r  u  5 . 

D0GAD(^,  a  duichy  of  Italy,  of  which  Venice  is  the 
capital.    Sec  Vfnick. 

DOGE,  the  chief  magiftrate  In  tbe  republic  of  Venice 
and  Genoa. 

This  dignity  is  cIcLlive  ir^  both  places :  at  Venice  it 
continues  for  life,  at  Genoa  it  is  only  for  two  years.  His 
title  13  Icrenity:  kC  iS  Cbicf  «f  the COUflCil,  ajM  BOttth  of 

^e  icf  jiblic. 
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DOGGER,  in  naval  affairs,  a  Dutch  f-fting  vcfiel  of 
the  northe::i  va  i\^im.in  occ.n  :  they  arc  mofl  ccmmoit- 
ly  ufed  in  the  herring -fiibery,  and  are  navigated  with 
two  mafls,  VT«,  a  main>maft,  and  a  fmail  mizcn-maft. 

DOGGERS,  in  the  alun-wotks,  a  poor  kind  of 
a!um-o.'e.    See  Alum. 

i^OGGS  denote  iron  machines  for  barning  wood  onj 
a' lb  hooks  fixed  in  large  timbers  for  drawing  them  wtft 
horfcs. 

DOGMA,  a  principle,  mSxim,  tenet,  or  fcttleJ  opi- 
nion, particularly  With  regard  to  matters  of  i^uhandpfai- 
lofophy. 

DOGM.\TIC  AL,  fomcthing  bctoneiog  to  a  doflrine 
or  opinion.  A  dogmatical  philofopher  is  one  who  alEbts 
things  pofitively }  moppofition  to  a  Iceptie,  who  doubts 
of  every  thing. 

DOG.VIATISTS,  Dogmarin^  a  (cci  of  ar^clent  phyfi.i 
cians,  of  which  Hippocrates  was  the  firlt  author.  Thw 
are  alfo  called  l»eiay  logicians,  from  their  ufing  the 
rules  of  lo^  in  lubgeas  of  their  profeffion.  They  laid 
down  definitbns  and  divifions,  reducing  djfeafes  to  cer- 
tain gcncr.T,  ai:J  thofe  genera  to  fpecies,  an;!  fi.rn.7>.ing 
remedies  for  them  .ill ;  luppofing  principles,  drawing  con- 
clufions,  and  applying  thofe  princlpNt and  condufions  to 
particular  djfeafes  under  confideranoo ;  ia,  which  fmfc 
the  dogmatifts  ihind  contradHKngulAied  from  empirics 
and  methodifts.  They  rcjc<5^  n!!  medicinal  virtues  that 
they  think  not  reducible  to  manitell  qualities :  but  Galea 
h.nh  Icnj^  aero  cbfervcd  of  fuch  men,  that  they  muft eithce 
deny  plain  matter  of  fad^,  or  aflign  but  very  poor  ica- 
foiia  and  caufes  of  many  cffeas  they  pretend  to  vxplain. 

DOLE,  in  oar  ancient  cufloms,  fignifir.!  .,  part,  or 
portion,  moft  commonly  of  a  meadow,  whe  re  fL  vrral  pcr- 
fons  have  iharcs.  It  alfo  ftill  fignifies  a  diftributitin  or 
dealing  of  alms,  or  a  liberal  gift  made  by  a  great  man  to 
the  people. 

DoLi,  in  die  law  of  Scotland,  is  ufed  for  malevoieot 

intention. 

DOLG-BOTF,  in  our  old  writers,  implies  a  leeoift* 

pence  for  a  fcai  or  wound. 

DOLIUM,  in  natural  hiftoty,  die  name  of  a  fimpfe 
Iheil,  without  any  hing^,  formed  of  one  continuous  piece, 
which  makes  a  btidy  of  a  figure  approaching  to  round, 
diftrndcd,  and,  as  it  were,  Inflated. 

Some  of  thcfc  have  the  .nouih  dentated  j  mhers 
fniooth  ;  in  forne  the  clnviclc  is  moderately  long,  though 
in  moil  it  is  deprcflcd  i  and  the  columella  it  in  Mme  fpe- 
cies finooth,  in  others  wrinkled:  thefe Oiefis aie finuMl 
on  the  (hores  of  many  parts  of  the  Eaft'lttdics,  and  are 
alfo  frequently  brought  from  America. 

DOLL.^R,  a  liKer  ci  in  current  in  Spain,  (eveiaX 
partsof  Germany,  and  Holland.  I'here  are  various  fpe* 
cies  of  dollars,  as  the  rix-dollar,  the  femi-doilar,  the 
quarter-doUar,  &c.  for  each  of  which  (» the  article  Ex- 

CNAWOB. 

DOLPHIN,  In  ichthyology,  the  Englifli  name  of  the 
delphinus,  with  an  obtong  rounded  body,  and  a  long 
acute  roftrum.  It  is  confiderably  longer  than  theporpuat 
the  opening  of  tbe  mouth  is  vaftly  wide,  reaching  on 
each  fide  to  the  bresft;  and  tbefitala,  or  aperture  for 
difchnrf'ing  the  water,  i<;  in  the  middle  of  its  hc.:J. 

DoLPHi.s,  DtlphinuSi  in  iiilronomy.    See  Delphi* 

Nl'S. 

Dolphins  ♦/  tht  Maji,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort  of  flat 
wreath  of  platted  cordage,  to  be  ftllened  occafionallr 

round  the  maft  as  a  fupport  to  the  puddening  :  the  xiic 
of  it  is  to  prevent  the  yards  of  the  main  or  to.-^e-fji!  from 
Aiding  down  on  the  n).t({,  when  the  rapes  which  held 
them  up  may  have  been  fliot  away  during  the  time  of  an 
engagement.   Sec  the  article  Puddening. 

£}OM£,  in  architedure,  a  fpherical  roof,  or  a  roof  of 
a  fpherical  form,  raifed  over  tbe  middle  of  a  building,  as 
4  church,  hall,pavitioii,  vdKbuIe, ftair-cafe^ by  waj 
of  crowning. 

Domes  have  common  I  y  :  imns  ranged  around  th^r 
eutfides,  both  bx  the  fake  ot  otuamentand  fuppcn  to  the 
work. 

DOMESDAY,  or  Doom:  Day  Book,  a  very  an- 
cient record  made  in  the  tune  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
which  now  remains  in  the  txrhr  quer,  and  confiAs  of  two 
volumes,  a  greater  and  a  kfj ;  the  greater  costains  a 
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Atrvey  of  all  the  laiuls  in  moil  of  the  counties  in  £ng1an«}, 
and  the  Ith  comprehend!  (omc  counties  that  were  not 
then  furveyed.  The  book  of  domcfday  wis  hegun  by 
five  jullicrB,  afiigned  for  that  purpofe  in  each  county,  in 
the  year  irSr,  and  finiOied  in  1086.  It  was  of  that  au- 
thority, th;tc  ttie  Conqueror  himfelf  fubmitted,  in  feme 
cafrs  wherein  he  was  concerned,  to  be  determined  by  it. 
Camden  calls  this  book  the  tax-booic  of  king  William  ; 
and  it  was  farther  called  Magna  Rolla. 

There  is  likewife  a  third  book  of  comcfday,  nnade  by 
command  of  the  Conqueror;  and  alio  a  founh,  being  an 
abridgment  of  the  other  books. 

DoMEs-M£N,  judges  or  perfooc  appointed  to  deter- 
mine fiiin  and  conttovaifiM  bttwttea  fiftim.  S«e  Day's 
Man. 

DOMESTIC,  any  man  wlw  aftt  ander  another, 

ferving  to  compofe  his  ramiiy,  In  which  he  lives,  or  is 
fuppolcd  to  live,  ^  a  chapkia,  fccretary,  iic.  Some- 
times domeflic  is  applied  to  the  wife  and  children,  but 
very  feldom  49  fetva^ts,  fiich  u  foocmco,  porter*,  &c. 

Domestic l4AV|OATiOH,  coaffingi  or  lUling  along 
the  ilioie,  in  .ifbich  tba  laa4  and  ceapoit  an  the  chief 

iiiflrumcnts. 

DOMINATION,  in  theology,  the  fourth  order  of 
angels,  or  blcilcd  (pints,  in  the  hierarchy^  reckoning  fiogi 
the  fcraphin.  , 

DOMINI,  or  Ammo  Domini.  See  the  v<acfe 
Anno. 

DOMINICAL  Letter,  in  chrouulogy,  prupc.iv 
called  Sunday-Letter,  one  of  the  feven  letters  of  the  al- 

Shabet  ABCDEFG,  ufed  in  almanacs,  cphcmarkies, 
CC  to  denote  the  Sttod^fa  tblo*tthout  the  year. 
The  word  ii  fonned  ftota  the  Latin,  Dtminitat  or  Z>«- 

mlnUus  did.  Lord's  Jay,  Sunda) . 

The  dominie^  letter*  were  introduced  into  the  calen- 
dar by  the  primitive  Cbriftians,  fai  Jiett  of  dte  jiuQdinal 
letters  in  the  Roman  cakodar.  . 

The  lirft  of  theft  Ictnn,  whidi  is  A,  is  placed  againft 
the  ifl  of  January  j  the  fecond,  B,  againft  the  2d  of  ]:■.- 
nuary  ;  and  fo  on  to  the  fevcnth,  G,  which  is  placed 
againft  the  7th  of  January;  after  which  the  letter  A  is 
placed  againtt  the  8th,  Sec.  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  whatever  letter  happens  to  be  placed 
againft  any  day  of  any  week,  the  fame  letter  will  point 
out  that  day  throughout  the  year.  Thus,  if  the  firft  of 
January,  againii  which  the  letter  A  is  f^aced,  happen  to 
be  a  Motiday,  that  wtil  G  be  the  Sunday-letter,  and  ail 
the  days  in  the  calendar  which  have  Q  put  to  them  will 
be  Sunday*)  and  for  the  fame  imAmi  the  letter  A  will 
point  out  all  tlic  Mondays  tkroughout  that  year.  Now 
as  a  common  year  confilts  of  365  days,  or  5a  weeks  and 
cnc  day  over,  it  follows,  that  as  tbe  ift,  8tb,  15th,  23d, 
&c.  day  of  the  year  have  the  fame  letter  placoJ  againft  itt 
tbe  year  will  end  on  tbe  Cune  dav  of  tbe  week.it  oodi-> 
upon :  and  theidbre,  if  the  Sunday-letter  in  any 
afljgned  year  (I^ap- year  excepted)  be  G,  for  the  next  it 
will  be  F,  for  the  iiext  followinr;  E,  &C.  in  a  retroijrade 
order,  until  the  8th  year,  (fuppofing  no  Leap-year  to  in- 
tervene) "in  which  the  dominical  letter  will  be  G  again, 
and  will  thus  proceed  in  a  retrogreffiv«  manner,  the 
Siuday- letter  returning  in  the  15th,  azd,  39th,  Uc. 
years.  Hence  it  is  very  evident,  that  whatever  letter 
was  the  dominical  tor  the  year  i,  the  ran>€  would  have 
returned  in  the  years  8, 15,  aa,  29,  &c.  until  this  time 
(fetting  afide  the  inurpolation  of  Lcap>]feani  and  the  i»> 
fbtinafeion  of  the  cakodar). 

Now  as  any  term  of  the  progreflion  1, 8, 15, 22,  &c. 
aftrr  the  firft,  IcfreneJ  by  unitv,  will  exaftly  divide  by  7, 
it  follows,  that  tf  (he  pr<^fcd  year  be  divided  by  7,  the 
remainder  will  (hew  the  order  of  tbe  dominical  letter  for 
that  year:  thus,. in  1737,  the  dooiinical  ktter  wae  the 
iaate  a»  in  tiie  year  1 1  and  in  1740  it  waa  three  letters 
diftant  from  it  in  a  regrelEve  order,  that  is,  if  the  rjom'- 
nical  letter  for  the  year  i,  was  B,  in  the  ye^r  17_^7  it  was 
B  alio,  but  ill  1740  It  was  1". 

But  bccaufe  every  fourth  year  confiits  of  366  days  i 
hence  the  above  feriea  win  be  inierrupttd,  and  the  order 
will  not retucn  till  after  tw«nnr«cijght  years :  for  fuppofe  G 
tbe  Sunday-letter  for  tbe  firlt  after  Leap-year,  then  the 
order  of  the  letters  for  twenty-eight  years  next  following 

wiU  ftaad  thus >  G> F, £, DC, B, A, G,FF, D, 
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A^,  F,E,D,CB,A,G,F,EIi,C,B,A,GK;E,D,d, 
ii  A .  Now  as  theCc  letters  nroeeed  in  the  regular  order* 
A,  B,C,D,E,F,G,A,B,  &e.  it  follows,  that  if  the 

number  of  any  propofed  year  be  increafed  br  that  of  the 
Leap-years  contained  therein,  the  order  of  the  letters  ac- 
cording to  the  firft  fcries  will  again  be  reflored )  therefore^ 
let  any  propofed  year  of  our  Lord  be  increafed  by  its 
fourth  part,  (omitting  fraftions)  and  then  the  i,  8,  15, 
22d,  &c.  years  will,  as  before,  have  the  fame  dorii ii  c  i! 
'etter»  and  for  the  intermediate  years,  the  remainder,  ^her 
dividing  by  7,  will  fhew  the  ori^er  of  the  dominical  letter 
according  to  that  with  which  the  computation  iirft 
began. 

In  the  Julian  account  the  dooiinical  letter  corrcTpond- 
ing  to  the  refpeaive  years  r,  8,  15,  ice.  was  a%ncd  to 
the  letter  B  j  therefore,  to  find  the  Sunday  letter  for 
any  given  year  agreeable  to  that  method  of  computation, 
we  niuft,  after  having  encreafcd  the  number  of  the  year 
by  it;  fourth  part,  add .4  to  the  (am  before  we  divide  by, 
7  ,  bccaufe,  aa  there  muftremun  i  after  having  divfdta 
by  7,  111  order  to  have  the  fame  dominical  letter  as  in  the 
years  i,B,  15,  &c.  and  being  in  the  fifth  place  fromG, 
(the  radical  Julian  letter)  reckoning  towards  A,  it  muft 
certainly  follow,  that  the  dominical  letter  will,  by  tbefe 
means,  be  removed  four  place!  farther  finom  where  it 
would  OCherwifc  have  been. 

Hence  this  rule  for  finding  the  Julian  dominical  letter : 

Ai'J  to  the  year  i;s  fourth  part  and  4,  n,"  .i  vide  that 
ium  by  7  J  if  nothing  remains,  the  dominical  letter  isG  ; 
but  if  there  be  any  remainder,  fubtrad  it  from  7,  it  leaves 
the  index  of  the  dominical  letter  required:  reckoning  for 
I,  A  i  for  2,  B  ;  for  3,  C,  Sc. 

Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  find  tho  dtMOioicll  letter 
for  the  year  1765,  it  will  be  iJ. 

For  the  given  year  is  '7^5 

To  whkh  add  its  fourth  part  441 

And      —  —  ^ 

I  he  fum  is       —       —  2210 

Which  being  divided  by  7,  the  remainder  will  ba  o 
which  taken  flom  7  kanm  t«  the  index  of  the  letter  B.' 

But  by  the  reformation  of  the  -nlrncirr  under  pop* 
Gregory,  the  order  <rf  the  dou, inic.il  letters  was  inter-< 
ruptcd  in  the  Gregorian  year :  for  the  jear  1582,  which 
at  tbe  beginning  had  G  for  iu  dominical  ieoer,  by  ie« 
trenching  ten  days  after  tbofburdl  of  CMMber,  caaao  to 
have  C  for  its  dominical  letter  j  and  by  having  but  one 
dominical  letter  for  the  year  1700,  therefore  the  domini- 
cal letter  of  the  ancient  Julian  i  ,1: ml.ir  is  t  lur  piai  be- 
fore that  of  the  Gregorian.  — Whence,  to  find  the  domi- 
nical letter  according  to  the  Gregorian  year,  we  muft 
divide  the  fum  of  the  number  of  the  year  and  its  fourth 
put  by  7,  and  fuhtnA  the  reiminder  from  7,  which  will 
gjive  the  index  of  the  dominical  letter  as  before. 

But  bccaufe  the  years  1800,  looo,  2100,  2200,  &c. 
according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  are  of  365  dayii 
and  confoquently  have  each  but  one  daninical  lettCTi 
whidi  aaeofding  to  tbe  Julian  «Dutd  hive  two  1  ihepefore 
the  courfe  of  the  dominie^  letters  will  be  changed,  and 
confequentlv  this  method  of  finding  the  dominical  letter 
will  only  hold  ^«od  until  the  end  of  the  year  1799. 

To  find  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter^  accotoing 
to  the  calendar,  until  the  year  1799  inclufivc,  add 
to  the  year  of  our  Lord  its  fourth  part,  omitting 
fraAiont,  and  alfo  the  number  i ;  divide  the  fum 
by  7  i  and  if  there  is  no  remainder,  then  A  is  the 
Sunday  letter :  but  if  any  number  remains,  then 
the  letter  (ianding  againft  dnt  ilnmber  Id  the  fmall 
anaened  table,  it  theSunday  letter. 

For  tbe  new  century t-dut  it,  fnom  the  year  1800,  till 
the  year  tSnq  Inrluftve,  add  to  the  current  vl  jt  only  its 
fourth  part,  and  then  divide  by  7,  and  proceed  as  in  the 
'.,;;T:  rule. 

Note,  That  in  all  Bi^tile,  or  Lea|hyBar««  theletler 
found  as  above  will  be  the  8Mday*le>terftoni  dM  intef-i 
calated  day  exclufive,  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

DOMINICANS,  an  order  of  rcliVious,  called  in 
France  Jacobins,  and   in  England  Black  Fryars,  or 
Preaching  Fryars.    This  order,  founded  by  St.  Doininic» ' 
a  native  of  Spain,  was  approved  of  by  Innocent  IIL  Ul 
kai5»  and  confimed  by  a  bull  of  jfonorius  III.  in  t«t6. 
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*the  ddign  of  tttetr  inftlttition  wm  to  pmck  the  GofpJ, 
convert  heretics,  defend  the  faith,  and  propagate  Chrif- 
tianity.  'I  hrv  embraced  the  rale  of  St.  Auguftinc,  to 
whii  li  rlicy  aJJt  J  (tatutes  and  cnnftitiitions  which  had 
fonncrly  been  obkrved  cither  by  the Carthufians  or  Prsc- 
flnonftraienfcs.  The  pritKtpal  articia enjoined  perpetual 
filence,  abdinence  from  flelh  «  all  tkne^  w<eaiiii|;  of 
woollen,  rifjorous  poverty,  and  fewal  other  auBeiillet. 
This  order  has  f^^rc^d  intt)  all  nmv.  of  the  world  It  has 
produced  a  great  number  <>t  iriartyrs,  Goateflbrs,  and 
bifliops  ;  and  they  reckoji  thrLC  popes,  fixty  cardinals, 
me  hundred  and  fif^  archbifhops,  and  eight  hundred 
biftop*  of  their  order,  befidet  tiie  maften  oif  the  facred 
palace,  who  have  always  been Deounicant.  TliqraKiB' 
quifitors  in  many  places. 

The  nuns  ornftcrs  of  this  order  owe  their  foundation 
to  St.  Domrnic  bimfelf,  who  built  a  monallcry  at  Prcu 
fllea,  where  poor  maids  might  be  brought  up,  and  fup 
plied  with  all  ncccffaries  for  their  fubfiftence.  The 
hibit  of  thcfc  religious  was  a  white  robe,  a  tawney  man 
tie,  and  n  bb(.k  Their  founder  ob!ig;ed  them  to 

work  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  particularly  to  fpin 
yarn  and  flax  to  maketheirown  linen.  The  nuns  of  this 
order  have  one  hundred  and  thir^  houfies  in  Italy,  forty 
five  in  France,  fiftv  in  Spain,  fifteen  in  Portugal,  forty  in 
Germany,  ^nd  many  in  Poland,  RulTia,  and  other  coun- 
tries, i'bcy  lie  on  ftraw  beds,  and  never  eat  fleflj  except 
in  ficknefti  but  maDf  nmiafleriea  have  midgaad  mi 
•ufterltT.  > 

DOMINION,  Dtirmutm,  in  tbe  cml  law,  fignifics 

tbe  power  to  ufe  or  dsfpf  1>  rf  a  thing  as  we  p!csfr, 

DOMINUS,  in  the  civil  Idw,  he  who  poll'efliet  any 
thing  by  right  of  purchafc,  gift,  loaottegae/sinberiiiiiccy 
pCTOicntt  contra^,  or  fentence. 

DOMtKtft,  in  the  feudal  law,  he  who  graob  a  part  of 
his  eftatc  in  fee  to  be  enjoyed  by  another. 

DONA  TION,  an  adl  whereby  a  perfon  transfers  to 
another,  either  the  property  or  the  ufc  of  fomething,  as 
a  free  gift.  In  orJcr  to  be  v^Uid,  it  fuppofes  a  capacity 
bodi  in  die-donor  and  donee  ;  and  requires  coflfeor,  ac- 
ceptance, vid  delivery  ;  and  by  tli«  Ffcoch  law,  aUb  re- 

Siftry.  Civilians  diftinguiOi  donation  into  pure  and  con- 
itional.  Den^tii  pur  a  is  when  one  gives  a  thing  with 
an  iaaeatioo  that  it  become  immediately  the  property  of 
tlie  donee,  never  to  revert  to  the  donor  ;  and  ibis  from 
■o  Mbcr  moiive  than  his  gnerofi^.  Dmmi$  *uiStuiiaka 
to  when  one  gives  a  thing  with  an  Intention  tint  k  bc^ 
come  the  property  of  the  doot^  npoa  pwfemiti^  Ibme 

condiiioa  Aipulated. 

DONATIST8,  Cbriftian  fchil  matics  in  Africa,  who 
took  ibdr  name  from  their  leader  Donatus.  A  fecret  ha- 
tred againft  C«ctlian«  ele^M  bifliop  of  Carthage  about 
the  ve^r  311,  excited  Donatus  to  form  this  fc^.  He  ac- 
cufcd  Cxcilian  of  having  delivered  up  the  facted  books  to 
the  pagans,  and  pretended  that  his  election  was  void,  ar.d 
all  hi*  adherents  heretics.  He  taught  that  baptifm  ad- 
miniflered  by  heretics  was  null }  that  every  church  but 
the  African  was  become  proftituted  (  and  that  be  wm  to 
be  the  reflorer  of  religion.  Some  accufe  tbe  Donatifts  of 
Arianifm.  (Jonnaniius  and  Honorius  made  laws  for  their 
baniihmcnt,  and  Thcodofius  aod  Honorius  condemned 
them  to  irrievous  mul£ls 

DONATlV£, 
perfon. 

DOOR,  In  archite£lore,  an  aperture  in  ?.  wall  t  u  .-iv  ■ 
entrance  and  exit  into  and  out  of  a  building,  or  any 
apartment  thcre{>f. 

It  ia  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  doors  of  ao  heufe  be 
as  few  in  number,  and  as  moderate  in  dimenfions  as  poft- 

Uc  i  a">  2'!  oprnini'.:  rrc  we^kruings. 

Seconciy,  mat  tiiey  du  not  approach  too  near  the  an- 
gles of  the  walls,  it  being  a  very  ^rcat  folcdfin  ttt Weaken 
tbatpart  which  ftrengthois  all  the  reft. 

Thirdly,  ibat  tbe  doors,  if  poffible,  be  placed  over  one 
another,  that  void  may  be  over  void,  and  full  over  full, 
which  circumftance  will  greatly  ftrengthen  tbe  whole 
fabric. 

Fourthly,  that  if  poiitble  they  may  be  oppoTtte  to  each 
other,  in  iiich  a  manner,  that  one  may  fee  from  one  end 
«f  the  bowft  to  the  other,  which  will  net  only  b«  my 
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graceful,  but  moft  convnrient,  in  refpe£^  tb«  it  ai^  rt's 
means  of  cooling  the  houfe  in  fummcr,  by  !eitir.:Mhr  iif 
through  it,  and  by  keeping  out  the  wmd  in  wuiter 
which  way  focvcr  it  fit.  ' 

Fifthly,  it  is  not  only  ornamental,  but  very  fecure,  to 
turn  arches  over  doors,  which  will  difcharge  them  in  a 
great  mrafure  frvm  the  fn^Cfiocumbeot  weight. 

The  proportions  of  door*  are  adjufted  by  thofe  of  a 
man.  In  large  buildings  tl'-ev  muft  be  alwayj  \ixott 
than  in  fmaller;  but  ibouid  not  be  lefs  than  fix  feethiih 
in  any  to  admit  a  man  of  2  juA  ftatnre  ercd :  and  as  de 
breadth  of  a  man,  with  bis  arma  ^aced  alccmbo,  it 
nearly  fuhduple  his  height,  the  width  ought  never  to  be 
lefs  than  three  fleet.  Some  architffls  grvc  u  rheic  d - 
menftons  following in  fmall  buildings,  the  breidih  oi 
tbe  door  four  feet,  or  four  and  a  half;  in  middling  build- 
I  lit''  five,  or  fix;  in  large  ones  ieven,  or  ei^:  ig 
hamhcrs  of  (he  firft  llory  three  and  a  half^  dmr  mj 
three  fourths,  or  four ;  of  the  fecond,  four,  or  four  uid  a 
half;  and  of  the  third,  five,  or  fix  ;  in  churches  fevcn  or 
eight;  in  ga.rs,  1  1  .  rtn,  or  twelve :  hence  their  height 
is  eafily  detenmned,  ex<  ( pt  for  the  gates  of  cities,  iriucb 
fhould  only  be  four-fifths  of  their  breadth. 

DORADO,  in  ichthyology,  tbe  fune  with 
pema.  See  GtrASACAPtiirA. 

DOREE,  or  John  Doree,  «fifli,  odledby 
fabcr.    Sei  tbe  article  Fab F.H. 

^  DORIC,  in  general,  any  thing  belonging  to  the  De> 
riant,  an  ancient  people  of  Gnac^  mhabidM  near 
Mount  Pamaflbs. 

Doric  Oitfr,  in  nrchlteflure,  tbe  fecond  of  tkc 
five  orders,  bcu!-  chat  between  the  Tulcan  and  Ionic. 

1  his  order  feems  the  moft  natural  and  beft  proper- 
cioned  of  all  tbe  orders,  the  feveral  parts  of  it  hgng 
founded  on  the  natural  pofition  of  (othf  bo^es.  Accent 
ingly,  the  Doric  Is  the  fir(^,  r-nd  moft  ancient  or"  the  or- 
ders of  archttedture,  .Tnd  1  j  that  which  gave  the  firfl  idea 
or  notion  of  re  gular  ht.,!  Jing.    See  plate  XLIII. 

It  was  indeed  more  fimple  at  its  firft  inrention,  diaa 
it  is  at  prefent ;  and  when  they  came  in  after  tioics  to 
adorn  and  enrich  it  ihore,  the  appellation  of  Doric  was 
reftrsined  to  this  richer  manner,  and  then  tbey  called 
the  priadtiv^  fimple  naanner  by  the  aew  name  of 
Tufcan. 

Some  time  after  it*  invention  it  was  reduced  to  the  pn- 

edona,  Aicmib,  tnd  beauty  of  the  body  of  a  man : 
we,  as  Ae  foot  of  a  wan  was  jadced  the  fixth  pan  of 

his  height,  thev  nude  the  Doric  column  fiv  diametcn 
high.  After  that,  they  added  another  diameter  to  i^ 
and  made  it  feven,  which  augmentation  feemed  to  bring 
it  nearer  to  tbe  proportion  of  a  man,  the  huouui  AmN,  IC 
Icaft  in  our  davs,  not  being  a  fixth  biit  nearly  a  knsA 
part  of  the  body. 

The  c  harsdcrs  of  the  Doric  order,  as  they  are  now 
managed,  arc,  ihc  h  ight  of  its  column,  which  is  eight 
diameters ;  the  frieze,  which  it  adorned  witb  trigl^pn^ 
drt^s,  and  metopes;  iu  capiul,  which  it  widiootw* 
lutes,  and  its  admitting  of  cymatiums. 

It  hss  been  already  obferved,  that  the  ancients  had 
two  Dorics  J  the  firftof  which  was  the  more  and 


maffive,  and  was  cbie^  ufixi  in  temples )  the  fecond, 
which  was  jthe  maie light  and  jdicatf,  iliej  uM  in  pw* 
a  g;nttaicf,  ««  prelent,  made  to  any  [ticos  aod  theatna. 

I   The  Doric  Is  vkA  by  the  moderm,  00  account  «X  k» 

folidity,  in  large,  ftrong  buildings,  .1^  in  the  gates  of 
cities  and  citadels,  the  outlides  of  churches,  and  other 
mafly  works,  in  whidi  ddidcy  of  ofnamaiii  irould  not 
be  fuitable. 

The  moft  confiderable  aodenemomifflent  of  tMt  otdcr 

is  the  theatre  nf  Marccllus  at  Rome,  the  capir.n!,  t^^ 
height  of  the  rVicze,  and  projedlure  of  wtncn  arc  much 
fmaller  than  in  the  r:ioi:;n  architcwlure. 

Vignola  adjults  the  proportion  of  tbe  Doric  order  as 
follcm's  :  he  divide*  tbowMtebcfght  of  the  order  with- 
out the  pedeftal  into  twenty  parts,  or  modules,  one  of 
which  he  allows  to  thi  bafc ;  fourteen  to  the  fliaft,  or 
fuft;  one  to  the  capital  ;  and  four  to  the  entablature  r 
the  feveral  parts  and  members  may  be  ieen  under  their 
refpeAifrt  irticlciy  CoLUMM,  CotntCMKy  BA»s,Fftnsr, 
tec, 

Doric 
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Dome  DiAtccT,  in  mvaaue,  one  of  A»  fiv«  iu- 
leds.  or  manners  of  fpediing,  which  were  priiicipaUj  in 

ufe  amoiig  the  Greeks. 

It  was  fiift  ufed  by  th?  LaccJfmonians,  particularly 
tbofeor  Argot  I  aftawards  it  p»fled  imo  Epirus,  L)bia, 
Sicily,  and  the  iflantfi  of  Rhodes,  Crete ,  kc. 

Doric  MacK,  in  mufic,  the  firft  of  the  authentic 
modes  of  ihc  ancients  }  its  charaiSVer  is  to  be  lewre, 
tempered  with  gravity  and  joy  ;  and  is  proper  ttpOA  re- 
ligious occafidtis,  as  alfo  to  be  ufed  in  war. 

It  begins  D,  /a,  M  re.  PItto  admiics  the  muftc  of  the 
Doric  mode,  and  judgei  it  proper  to  preferve  gpcd  oian- 
tiers,  as  being  marculine  i  ami  on  thn  account  allowi  it 
in  his  commonwta'ih. 

DoRiNC,  or  Daring,  amon^  fportAnen,  a  term  ufcd 
to  csprers  a  method  of  tafcinf  larks  bj  meins  of  m  clap- 
net and  looltine-gtaft. 

DORMANT,  in  heialdry,  i«  ufed  for  ine  pollure  of 
a  li  11,  r  any  other  bcaft,  lying  along  in  a  neeping  atti- 
tude, with  ihc  hcjd  on  the  fore-paws  ;  by  which  it  is 
diftinguiOied  from  the  couchant,  \^'hefe  though  the ^eift 
he  lying»  yet  be  holds  up  his  head. 

DORMAKT  Tre£,  in  architecture,  fignifies  annndow 
made  in  the  roof  of  an  houfe,  or  above  the  entablatilK, 
bcine  raifcJ  upon  the  rafters. 

DORMl'rORV,  a  gallery  in  convents  or  religious 
boufes,  divided  into  fcveral  cells,  in  which  the  religious 
Jleep  or  lodge. 

DORON ICUM,  leopanl'a  bane,  ui  botanv,  •  genos 
of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which  if  fadfatwT:  the 

proper  flower  is  funnel-formed  )  there  is  no  peririrp:iir;i, 
but  the  cup,  being  flightly  connivent,  conuins  a  lolitary 
feed,  vertically  ovatedtconpfefled,  fuicatedi  end  crawned 
with  a  downy  pi^ 

The  loot  of  the  donmicuni  oflicTnanim  is  faid  to  be  an 
dfl^pbarmic,  but  it  is  not  uftJ  in  rhz  prefent  prafticc. 

DORSAL,  an  appellation  given  lo  whatever  belongs 
tothcbaclc.    Sec  Dorsum. 

Dorsal  Muscles  arc  the  mufclcs  of  the  back  and 
loms,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  common  :  there  are  of 
fh"  rxienfcrs  ufuallv  reckoned  three  on  each  fide,  vi«, 
the  facrolumbaris,  tne  longilEmus  dorfi,  and  the  ffemi- 
fpinofus  :  the  flexors  arc  three  alfo,  viz.  the  quac'ratus 
Jkimborum,  the  pfoas  parvus,  and  the  intertranfverides 
lymborum.  See  each  under  its  proper  head. 

DoftiAL  Niftvaa.  SceNERvr. 

DORSIFEROUS  Plants,  among  botanifts,  fuch  as 
are  of  the  capillary  kind,  without  ilalks,  and  which  bear 
their  feeds  on  tt)c  backfidc  of  their  leaves. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latio,  dufim,  the  hack, 
MidArw,  to  bear. 

DORSUM,  Back,  in  anatomy,  comprehends  all  the 
poflcrior  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  from  tbeneck  to 
the  buttocks.  The  back  is  turniflied  with  feveral  mufcles, 
ivhich  arc  common  to  it  with  the  loins,  as  the  longiflimus 
dorfi,  the  facro-iumbaris,  and  fcmifpinofus }  thcfc  are 
called  cxtenfors.   See  Extensor. 

To  the  back  likewife  belong  the  intertranfverfalei  lum* 
horum,  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  the  pfoat.  See  the 
^icle  Intertr an'sversALes, &C. 

Its  bones  arc  the  fpinadorii,  ribs,  and  os  facrum.  See 
SrtNE,  Rib,  &c. 

Dorfum  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  unper-fide  of  the 
hand  and  foot,  in  contradiftindionto  the  lowrr-fide,  called 
*thc  palm  and  fotc.    SceHANQ  and  Foot, 

Dorsum  Nasi,  the  ridge  of  the  nofe.   See  Nose. 
'  DOSK,  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  the  quantity  of  a 
'vaedidme  given  at  one  timci  or  the  proportion  which 
die  fevvral  ingredients  of  a  coopound  nedidne  hear  lo 

jcach  other. 

DOSn  HEANS,  Dc/ith;,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fefl 
amofig  the  Ht  brew;  ,  b*  ing  one  of  the  branchea  of  the 
Samaritans.    Sec  the  article  SAitABiTAKS. 

They  abAained  from  eating  any  creature  that  had  life, 
'and  were  fo  fuperftiiiou*  in  keeping  the  labbatb,  that 
they  remai.ied  in  the  Ante  place  and  pbftore  wherein  that 
day  f'jrpiifcd  them,  without  ftirring  till  the  next  day. 
They  niained  but  once,  and  a  great  number  never  mar- 
ried. Dufitheus,  their  founder,  being  dilTatisfied  aoNing 
the  Jews,  retired  to  the  Samaritans,  who  were  reputed 
'heretics,  and  ttt^cnted  another  fed  $  and  to  make  it  more 
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authentic,  he  went  into  a  cave,  where,  by  too  long  ab» 
ftinence,  he  killed  himfelf  The  naine  of  Dolitheaiis  wad 
alfo  civen  to  (bme  of  the  difciples  of  Simon  Magus. 

DOSSER,  in  military  matters,  a  fort  of  basket,  car- 
ried on  the  (boulders  of  men,  ufed  in  carrying  tlie  over' 
plus  earth  from  one  part  of  a  fhrtilkailaii  tt»  anothar* 
where  it  is  wanted. 

]X)SSIL|  hi  fiftgery,  lint  made  into  a  cylindric  form» 
or  refemblingthc  fliapc  of  dates,  or  olivc-nones,  thefiso 
of  which  is  very  diftcrent.  Doffila  are  ufed  indretinf  a 
difurdered  part,  and  are  foowtimea  teuied  hf  adateada 
tied  round  their  middle. 
DOTTEREL,  the  Engltfh  name  of  a  bird,  called  by 

niithn"-  -nnrinellus.     See  tUC  article  MoRIVELLUS. 

DUUBLL  Aspect,  in  painting.  Sec  the  article  As- 
ps ct. 

Double  Bastion,  in  fortification.   See  Bastion. 
Double  Cast,  in  hu(bandry,  a  term  ufed  by  the  hir- 
mers  for  that  metiiodof  fowing  that  does  not  difprnfe  the 
neceflary  quantity  of  feed  for  a  piece  of  land  ;tt  one  bout, 

but  requires  noit't:  i.'V  er  uuny  pl.'.ct  i  twice. 

DovnLE  Descant,  in  muUc.  bee  the  artide  Das' 
CANT. 

DouBLft  Htrimml^  DUlt  one  with  a  double  gnonoof 
one  of  which  pwnts  one  the  hour  on  the  outward  circle^ 

and  the  other  Ibews  the  hour  upon  the  rtcrcopraphic  pro- 
jection drawn  upon  it.  This  dial  not  only  tiods  tha 
meridian,  hour,  &c.  but  £hews  the  fun's  place,  rifinf 
and  fetting,  declination,  aaaplitudc,  altitude,  aodaBtmuth^ 
with  many  other  iifeful  prapolitioni. 

Do.UBLE  FjcHY,  or  FrcHE,  in  heraldry,  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  crofi,  when  the  extremity  has  two  points,  in 
con  trad  ittindion  tofidi^wheitth«««.tceaiityisfliai|ttaed 
away  to  one  point. 
Double  Fuotft,  hi  mific.  SeeFtrotrt. 
Double  Letter,  in  grammar,  n  Ir^ttrr  which  has 
the  force  and  eftcdt  of  two.  The  Greeks  ),jve  three  of 
tbefe,  viz.  the  Latins  hr.vc  two,  X  .uid  Z)  and 

moft  of  the  modern  languages  have  the  fame. 
DovBLs  PinasTAL.  See  Pepsstal. 
DouBU  PuA,  in  law,  is  where  the  defendant  in  a 
fuit  alleges  two  feveral  matters  in  bar  of  the  plaintilPs  ac- 
tion, when  one  of  tliern  is  fufficient.    This  is  not  ad-, 
mittcd  in  common  law.    Thus  when  a  pcrfon  pleads  fc. 
veral  things,  the  one  hating  no  depend  ance  upon  the 
other,  fuch  plea  ia  accounted  double,  and  will  not  be 
admitted ;  hut  where  the  things  pleadad  mutuidly  de> 
pend  on  each  other,  and  the  party  cannot  have  the  laft 
pka  Without  the  firil,  there  the  whole  lhall  be  received. 
DouBL£  Plough.    See  Plough. 
Double  Point,  in  the  higher  geenietry.  SceCiTkvas 
ef  tbt  fttend  Oriir. 
DounLE  Position.   See  Position. 
Double  Quarrel,  a  complaint  made  by  any  clerk, 
or  other,  to  the  archbifhop  of  a  piovince,  againit  an  in- 
ferior ordinary  for  delaying  juftice  in  fome  fpiritual  caufe* 
as  to  give  fentence,  inHitnte  a  clerk,  or  the  like. 

DoUBLB  VassEL,  in  chemiftry,  is  when  the  neck  of 
one  holt-head  ormattrafs  is  put  and  well  luted  into  the 
neck  of  another,  in  order  to  refine  .ind  exalt  fpirits  as 
high  as  can  be.  it  is  fomctimcs  cailed  a  pelican,  aifo  a 
diota. 

DOUBLET,  anaong  lapidaries,  implies  a  odimtcrftia 
flone  coRipoftd  of  two  pieces  of  cryibl,  and  femetimes 

glafj,  foftened  together  with  proper  colours  between 
them,  fo  as  to  appear  the  boat  to  the  eye,  as  if  the  whole 
fubftanee  of  the  cijlbl  had  bean  tinged  with  thoCt  e»» 
lours. 

The  imprafilcabiltty  of  imparting  tinges  to  the  body 

of  cryftals,  while  in  their  proper  and  natural  ftato,  and 
the  foftnefs  of  glafs,  which  renders  ornaments  made  of  it 
greatly  inferior  in  wear  to  cryttal  g^ve  inducements  to 
the  introduction  of  colouring  the  furface  of  cryflal, 
wrought  into  a  proper  form,  in  fnch  manner,  diat  tht 
furfaces  of  two  pieces  fo  coloured  being  laid  tccetbar, 
the  elleft  might  appear  the  fame,  as  if  the  whofe  fub- 
{lancc  of  the  cryrtal  had  been  tinged  The  cryflal«, 
and  fometimes  white  tranfparenc  glafs,  fo  treated,  were 
called  doublets  ;  and  at  one  time  prevailed  greattf  famftj; 
on  accovnt  of  the  advmtages,  with  refpe£l  to  wear,  iueh 
donblctBhad)  whenmadaSf  ciyftal,  over  glafs,  and  tha 
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titi^tnela  of  the  colourt,  wtiidi  cbuid  widi  certainty  be  I  which  end  it  it  proper  to  hsve  «n  original  Hone,  w  u 
given  to  counterfeit  rtoiK-s  thii    ay,  when  coloured  glafs  |  cxa£l  imitation  of  one  at  hand,  when  the  mixture  ii 

made,  in  order  to  the  more  certain  adapting  the  colo«n 
to  the  effeS  dcfired  :  and  when  ihefe  precattn'om  ire 
tak<?n,  and  the  openttiea  well  coodudcd,  it  is  praaicible 
to  bring  the  donblett  to  lb  near  «  KfemUaacc  of  the 
true  lloiics,  that  even  the  beft  yiAgei  cannot  difti(»<>uifli 
them,  when  well  let,  without  a  peculiar  manner  ol  in. 
fpcclio  n . 

There  is,  however,  aa  aff  method  of  ^iftrngui^M 
doublett,  which  is  only  to  behoM  tfaetn  betwixt  tbc^ 

and  light,  in  fuch  pofition,  that  the  light  may  pi*?  thro' 
the  upp<r  part  and  corner*  of  the  ftonc  i  and  thattheieis 
liy  coUuir  in  the  body  of  tbc  llonc 

DOUBLlNGi  in  the  miiicary  art,  it  the  puliiac 
two  ranin  or  file*  of  feldiert  into  on::. 

DooMINCi  amon^  hunten,  who  by  that  a  hare  ion. 
Mci,  when  fliekeepi  iu  plain  fields,  and  winds  about  to 
deceive  the  hounds. 

Doubling,  in  the  manege,  a  term  ufed  of  a  horft, 
who  is  faid  to  double  his  reins,  when  he  leaps  fcvent 
timec  toMthcrt  throw  his  rider:  thus  we  iajr,  the  a* 
minguc  dodbm  hii  reins,  and  make<t  pobrievis. 

Doi^BM'.'G,  in  navigation,  the  acl  of  fjilin >  rotind  j 
cape,  poin;  ot  kud,  io  th^t  the  cape  orpojatdf 
land  becomes  between  the  (hip  and  her  feraxr  fittttion, 
or  between  any  obfetvcr  and  tbeflaip. 

Djuiling  HptHt  in  afta-fight,  i*  wbcn  putof  one 
fleet,  either  by  having  a  greater  number  of  fbips,  ct  by 
taking  the-  advantage  of  the  wind  with  a  fup;rior 
cnclolcs  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet  between  two  lire",  fr.hi: 
they  arc  attacked  on  both  fides  %  a  circumttancc  wludl 
cxpofes  them  t(}  the  greateft  dang^»  and  uiiially  tbrtnlS 
them  into  confulion.   See  Engagement  and  Like. 

Doublings,  in  heraldry,  the  linings  of  robes  tai 
maiuliiiirs  in  atcbievements. 

DOLBLON,  or  DouBLooK,  a  Spaniih  and  Porfu- 
gHefc  coin,  being  the  double  of  a  piflole.   See  PistoU; 

DOUBTING,  DiSUatio,  theaclofwith  hoUiogM 
adbitrroin  any  propofmon,  on  fufpicion  thtt  weiretM 
thoroughly  apprifcd  of  the  merits  thereof;  or  from  not 
being  able  peremptorily  to  decide  octween  the  reaiofls  for 
and  againft  it. 

DouBTiNOt  <n  rhetoric,  fignifies  the  debate  of 
the  mind  with  itfelf,  upon  a  preifing  difficulty.  It  b  fir 
the  rnnfi  pnrt  cxfiefled  by iotcmiiptioDy  tbooglitbtb 

not  iicctilif  y. 

DOUCINE,  in  architecture,  a  moulding  concave 
above  and  convex  below*  iienriog  commonly  aa  a  cjbm* 
tium  to  a  delieite  eamtehe.  It  h  likewife  called  golii 
See  Cymatium  and  Gtla. 

DOVE,  Cfl/u/n//<;,  in  oriiiihology.    See  Pic E OK. 
Dove-Tailinc;,  in  carpentry,  is  the  manner  of  faf!- 
ening  boards  together  by  letting  oncpicce  into  ui  other, 
in  the  form  of  the  tail  of  a  dove.    The  dove-tail  is  die 
ftrongeftof  the  aiTembla^  or  jointings,  becauiSsdiel 
or  piece  of  wood  which  is  put  into  the  other,  goes  ir 
ing  to  the  extreme,  To  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  ooti 
by  reafon  the  extreme  or  tip  is  bigger  than  the  line. 

DOWAGER,  Dstiffa^  a  widow  endowed,  is  a  tidi 
applied  Co  tKe  widows  of  priaces,  di^Gea^  earls,  aodpcrr 
foftt  of  hiriiHuik  oolf . 

DOWER,  that  portion  wbicVi  the  law  alW,  a  wi- 
dow out  of  the  lands  of  her  hu^b^nd,  after  hiticccifc. 
It  is  diftingutlhed  into  five  kinds  :  i.  I^ower  by  the  com- 
moo  law,  is  a  third  part  of  fucb  lands  and  tencaumsas 
the  bosbaad  was  folely  fdsed  in  (ce  or  tail,  during  the 
overture,  and  ihi-.  th-  niJow  is  to  cmoy  during  her  Kfe. 
a.  Dower  by  culbm,  that  part  of  the  husbanifs  cftate, 
to  which  the  widow  is  entitled,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  by  the  cuflom  of  fome  manor,  fo  lon^  as  (he 
(hall  live  fingle  and  challe.  This  is  fometimes  more 
than  oae  third  part,  for  in  fome  places  (he  has  bitf  the 
l^nd,  and  in  others  the  whole,  during  life.  Sec  the  ar- 
ticle Fret  Bench.  3.  Dower  ad  ejlium  ttcbfur,  for* 
metly  made  by  the  husband  immediately  after  the  Bir- 
riage,  when  the  particular  lands  were  cNprcfsly  named, 
of  which  his  wife  (heuld  be  endowed.  4.  Dower tf 
aJpmjH  patrity  nude  of  lands  named  by  a  Ion  who  wv 
husband  with  the  confcnt  ofh-s  r-ther  ,  ?,ni  th':^'a$al- 


coutd  not  be  procured ;  or  at  leait  not  without  a  much 
greater  expencc.  Doublets  have  not  indeed  the  proper- 
ty which  the  others  have,  of  bearing  to  be  fet  tranfpa- 
rrnt,  as  it  frequently  required  in  drops  of  ear-rings  and 

<  :hrr  nrnamriitv ;  but  when  mounted  in  rings,  or  ufed  in 

i  uvii  ujanner  that  the  fides  of  the  pitres,  where  the  joint 

ii  made,  Cannot  be  iiii'pccled,  they  iuve,  when  formed 
of  crylUl,  the  title  to  a  picicrcnce  to  \.hc  cc»ioured  giais  } 
aitd  the  art  of  managing  them  is  therefore,  in  fome  degree, 
of  the  fame  importance  with  that  of  preparing  gtafs  for  the 
Counterfeiting;  gems ;  and  is  therefore  properly  an  appen- 
dage to  it,  .Ts  being  entirely  lu'oicrvicnt  to  the  fame  in- 
tention. The  manner  of  nia<in^  doublets  is  as  fol- 
lows i 

Iiat  the  eryibl  9r  (ria(s  be  fkt{\  cut  by  the  lapidaciN  in 
t^OMiiaerof  a  brilliant,  except  that,  in  thiscale,  the 
figiye  muil  be  compofed  from  two  fcparatc  f^nncs,  or 
parts  of  (lones,  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  upper  and 
uudcrj[)aruof  a  brilliant,  if  it  was  divided  in  an  horixon- 
tal  diredion,  a  little  lower  than  the  middle.  After  the 
two  platBt  of  the  intended  done  ere  thus  cnt,  and  fitted 

cx^clly,  that  no  divEflc-.!!  -31  ;ipn:.i:  •.vhcr  they  are  laid 
together,  the  upper  part  mult  t)c  p^i.thi-u  ready  for  fct- 
ting;  and  then  the  colour  muft  be  put  betwixt  the  two 
pUtes  by  this  method.  Take  of  Venice  or  Cyprus  tur- 
pientiae  Mro  fcruples)  aid  add  to  it  one  fciuple  of 
the  grains  of  maflich  chofen  perfefllv  pure,  free  from 
foulncfs,  and  previoufly  powdered.  Melt  them  together 
in  a  r  i.,.il  fii.'er  or  hrafs  fpoon  ladle,  or  other  vcffel,  and 

Ctto  them  gradually  any  of  the  coloured  fubftances  be> 
w  mcntioiKd,  being  Rrii  well  powdered  ;  ftirring  them 
together  as  the  colour  ie.put  in*  that  they  may  be  tho- 
roughly commixed.  Warm  then  the  doublets  to  the  Gime 
degree  of  heat,  as  the  melted  mixture  ;  and  paint  the  up- 

£er  fur^ce  of  the  lower  part,  and  put  the  upper  ofw 
■ftantly  upon  it  (  prrffing  them  to  each  other  i  but  tak- 

acate*  that  tliey  tMn  be  cm^oioed  in  the  moft  per- 
y  even  MMumer.  When  the  cemmt  or  paint  is  quite 
cold,  and  fet,  the  redundant  part  of  it,  which  has  been 
Eurenbd  out  of  the  joint  of  the  two  pieces,  ihould  be  gent- 
ly Icnfcd  off  the  fide,  till  there  be  no  appearaim  of  any 
ooloui  an  the  outfideof  the  doubleu:  and  theyfliould 
then  be  skilfully  fet ;  obfenrhig  to  carrv  the  iiMuntinK 
over  the  joint,  that  the  upper  piece  may  ba  WCttleGUreo 
from  fcparating  from  tnc  under  one." 

The  colour  of  the  ruby  may  be  bcft  imitated,  by  mix- 
ing a  fourth  part  of  carmine  with  fome  of  the  iinett  crim- 
Ibn  lake  that  can  be  pvociited. 

The  faphire  may  be  counterfeited  by  very  bright  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  abovementioned 
crimfon  lake,  to  give  it  a  caft  of  the  purple.  The  Pruf- 
i'lan  bljc  (hould  not  be  very  deep. coloured,  or  but  little 
of  it  fbould  be  ufed :  for  othcrwife,  it  will  give  a  black 
flaade  that  will  be  iiiiurioiM  t»  the  luftre  m  the  doab- 
kts. 

The  emerald  may  be  well  c  ounterfeited  by  diililled 
verdigrifc,  with  a  little  powdered  aloes.  But  the  mixture 
Ibould  not  be  ftrongly  heated,  nor  kept  long  over  the 
fiie  after  the  verdigriu  ia  added:  for  (be  colour  ia  10  b« 
Ibon  impaired  by  it. 

The  refembiancc of  tV.r  ^nrnrt  ^^:^\  be  made  by  dra- 
gon's blood  which,  if  u  cannot  be  procured  of  fufficient 
IrightndB,  iHif  h«  helped  by  s  voy  fiMll  qwittitjr  of 


Theamethyft  may  be  hmtatedbythemiKtwreonbine 

Pruffian  blue  with  the  cr^mrnn  bsktr  ■  but  the  p'oprr- 
tions  can  only  be  fcguUtcd  by  Jiicction  ;  as  ditterent 
parcels  of  the  lake  and  Pruffian  blue  vaiy  cadROXly  in 
ihc  degree  of  ftrcngth  of  the  colour. 

The  yellow  topazes  may  be  counterfeited  by  mixing 
the  powdered  aloes  with  a  little  dragon's  blood,  or  by 
good  Spanifli  anatto:  but  the  colour  muft  be  very  fpar- 
ingly  ufod,  or  1  in  tingevill  betoofinagCartheafpear- 
anceof  that  ilntic. 

The  chryiolitc,  hyacinth,  vinegar  garnet,  eagh 
■inei«iid  other  fucb  sveaker  «r  noee  diluted  colours,  may 
be  formed  in  the  Ane  manner*  by  lellaiing  the  propor- 
tions  of  the  colours,  or  by  compounding  them  together 
correfpond^ntly  to  the  hue  of  this  fione  to  be  imitatol  i  to 
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ktcd.  5.  Dower  dt  la  plat  iette,  which  wai  where  the 
wife  was  endowed  with  the  faireft  part  of  the  biubaod'a 
eftate.  Of  thefc  five,  the  two  firft  only  ofth^ere  writs  of 
dower  are  now  in  ufc.  ' 

jUmeiffwrtment  e/Dov/ZK..  See  the  article  Aomea- 
■VKIMBltT. 

Jffignmtnt  efDont^^  the  fetiiogoat  a  woiDitt'i  mar- 
riage portion  by  the  heir. 

m  DoVer.    Sec  Tenant. 
DOWLE-Stones,  in  our  old  writers,  the  fame  with 
land-marlcs. 

DOWRY,  DtU  is  properly  the  money  or  fortuhe 
triiidi  the  wife  brings  her  husband  in  marriage :  it  is 
odierwife  called  maritagiiattt  auHfiiage-gpods,  and  diftrs 
from  dower.   Sec  Dower. 

Dowry  is  alTo  ufctl,  in  a  monadic  fcnfc,  for  a  fum  of 
money  given  along  with  a  maid,  upon  entering  her  in 
fome  religious  order. 

.  DOXULOGY,  an  hymn  ulcd  in  paik  of  the  Al- 
mighty, diltinguiflied  by  tke  title  of  greater  and  lefier. 

The  lelFcr  doxology  was  anciently  only  a  fingle  fcn- 
tence,  without  refponfe, running  in  thefc  words,  "Glory 
be  to  the  Father,  and  tb  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Gho^  world  without  <nd.  Amen."  Part  of  the  lattet- 
daufe^  "As  it  wastnthebeginning,  is  Aow,and  ever  Hull 
be,"  was  infertcd  fome  time  after  the  firft  cotnpofition. 
Some  read  this  ancient  hymn,"  Glofy  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Ghoft."  Others,  "  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  in  or  by  the  Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghoft." 
Tllii  diSbrence  of  expireffion  occafioncd  no  difputes  in 
the  church,  till  the  rife  of  the  Arian  herefy  ;  but  when 
the  followers  of  Arias  began  to  make  ufe  of  the  Utter, 
as  a  diftingulfting  character  of  their  party,  it  was  en- 
tirely laid  afiJe  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  ufe  of  it  was 
enough  to  bring  any  one  under  fufpicion  t»f  heterodoxy. 
The  iomioa  was  ufed  at  the  clofis  of  every  fokmo 
ofice.  The  weftem  church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of 
every  pfalm,  and  the  Eaftcrn  church  at  the  end  of  the  laft 

Efalm.    Many  of  their  prayers  were  alfo  concluded  with 
particularly  the  folemn  thankfgiving,  or  confecration 

Eier  at  the  eocharift.  It  was  alfo  the  ordinary  condu- 
of  tbeirftrmons. 
The  greater  doxology,  ot  angelical  hymn,  Was  like- 
wife  of  great  note  in  the  ancient  church.  It  began  with 
thefe  words,  whicli  (he  angels  fungat  our  Saviuur's  birth, 
*•  Glory  be  to  (iod  on  high,&c."  It  was  chiefly  ufcd  in 
the  communion  fervice,  and  in  mens  private  devotions. 
In  the  Mozarabie  litutgVj  it  is  appointed  to  be  fung  be- 
fore the  leffons  on  Chriftmas-day-,  and  St.  Chryfrnlom 
obferves,  that  the  Afcctics  met  together  diily  to  fing  this 

S*^  mn.    Both  the  doxologics  have  a  place  in  the  church 
England,  the  former  being  repeated  after  every  pfiin, 
and  the  latter  ufed  in  the  communion  fervice. 
DRACHM,  a  Greehn  coin,  of  thevaliieof  ievelt- 

|iencc  three  farthingf. 

DRACO  VoLANS,  in  meteorology,  a  fierjr  exhaia- 
^n,  frequent  in  marlhy  and  cold  countries. 

Jt  is  moft  common  in  fummer,  and  though  principally 
feen  pitying  near  die'btnlta  of  rivers,  or  in  bo«gy  places, 
yetibaietimea  mounts  up  to  a  conftderable  height  in  the 
air,  to  the  no  fmall  terror  of  the  amazed  beholders ;  its 
appearance  being  that  of  an  oblong,  fomctimes  roun- 
difh,  fiery  body,  with  a  long  tail.  Ic  is  entirely  harm- 
lefs,  frequently  flicking  to  the  hands  add  doatha  of  pco- 
fJe  without  injuring  them  in  the  leaft. 

Dkaco,  in  afbonomy,  a  cenftdlation  of  the  nor- 
thern hemifphere,  faid  by  difieieai  aothors  to  contain 
31.  3».  31' ""^"^ven  49  ftars. 

DKACUNCULl,  in  medicine,  fmall  long  worms, 
which  breed  in  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
csdled  Gttinenywonna. 

This  dtflem'per  is  very  common  in  Guinea,  and  prin- 
cipally amo?)g  the  natives;  Kempfer  found  it  fo  alio  at 
Ormuz,  iipoii  the  Pcrfian  gulph,and  likcwiic  in  Tartary. 
Dr.  TawHC,  in  hisTreatifc  of  the  Difeafeiof  the  VVelt- 
Indics,  infomt  us,  that  this  diftcmpcr  is  not  fo  frequent 
any  where  aa  on  the  Gold  Coali,  at  Anamboe,  and  Cor- 
mantyn.  ■ 

The  worm  is  wliitr,  round,  and  uniform,  very  much 
refembling  white  round  tape  or  bobbing.  It  is  lodged 
between  uic  iniedlicta  and  amnhnnnof  die  mttfclea, 
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where  it  inHnuatcs  itfelf,  fbmetimes  exceeding  five  ells  kl 
letuih.  It  occafions  no  great  pain  at  the  beginning,'  btt( 
at  iuefa  timet  as  it  is  ready  to  matte  Its  exit,  the  parts  ad- 
joining to  the  extremity  of  the  worm,  where  it  attempts 
its  exdufion,  begin  to  fwell,  throb,  and  be  inflamed : 
this  generally  happens  aboOt  the  and^  or  tbigh^ 
and  rarely  highct. 

The  oonnttfetwheie  thi«  diftemper  is  oblenred,  are  very 
hot  and  fultry,  liaWe  to  grei;  droughts,  artd  the  inhabi- 
tants make  ufe  of  ftagnating  and  corrupted  water,  ia 
which  it  is  very  probable  that  the  ova  of  thefc  animalcula 
may  be  contained  i  for  the  white  people  who  drink  thia 
vrater,  ate  obnonioiis  (b  thn  dilbafe  ■»  well  as  die  no* 
groes. 

The  flir^ons  feldoih  attempt  to  extr.ia  this  worm  hf 
making  an  incifion  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  prrcci\c  the 
tumour  rife  to  a  competent  bulk,  they  endeavour  tobrin^ 
it  to  a  fuppuration,  with  all  convenient  expedition  ;  and 
then  the  head  of  the  WOtm  dllcdma  itfelf,  which  they 
fecure,  by  tying  it  to  a  bit  of  Akk  Or  cotton,  that  it 
mny  not  draw  itfelf  up  again  :  dlWthey  continue  to  roll 
it  round  the  (lick,  fomctimes  one  ihAj 'fomctimes  two  or 
more,  each  day^  taking  great  care  not  to  break  theworm, 
elfe  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  recover  the  end  of  it  igain  1 
and.an  ablbefs  will  be  formed,  not  only  at  the  (bppurated 
part,  but  likewife  through  the  whole  winding  of  the  muf- 
cles, where  the  dead  putriK'ing  worm  remain?,  which  ge- 
nerally occalions  very  obitinate  ulcers.  During  the  ex- 
traction of  the  worm,  the  patient  Ihould  be  plied  with 
bitter  aloctic  and  other  anthelmintic  medicines,  in  order 
to  diflodge  the  worm  the  fooner  from  his  tenement.  When 
the  worm  is  tt>tallyextra£)ed,  the  remaining  ulcer  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  comm  jm  uiti  rs ;  nor 
docs  any  farther  inconvenience  remain  in  the  parts  of 
which  it  had  polleflion.  This  diibafe^  fim^y  confider- 
edi  very  Hardy,  if  ever,  provos  moriaL 

Da  ACONCtrti  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  dileafe  la  children,  an* 
fing  from  little  worms  called  by  that  name.  See  the  ar- 
ticle  Worm 

DRACUNCULUS,  dragonsv  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  with  fmooth  glofTy  leaves,  fet  on  long  pediolea^ 
divided  into  fix  or  feven  or  more  long  narrow  f(!{gments  ( 
and  a  fingle,  thick,  whitifh  ftem,  elegantly  varieeatcd 
with  reddilh  or  purplifh  ftreaks,  compofeJ  m  it  were  of 
membranes  envLiopins,'  one  another:  on  its  top  is  a  long 
fheath,  grceniih  on  the  out-fidc  and  purpliih  within,  en« 
dofing  a  dark  coloured  piilil,  like  that  of  arum,  but 
larger,  fuccceded  by  a  duller  of  red  berries:  the  root  is 
large,  roundifh,  externally  yellowifb,  internally  white.  It 
is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  foitthcfn  parts of  JEuTOpe^ 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

The  dracunculus  appeal-s  to  be  fimilar  in  medicinal 
virtues*  as  in  botanic  chancers,  to  arum{  the  roots  and 
leaves  being4  like  thofe  of  that  plant,  extremely  acrimo-  * 
nious,  feeming,  when  flightly  tjfted,  to  burn  or  corroJs 
the  tongue,  and  continuing  to  painfully  vellicatc  the  part 
for  many  hours.  The  acrimonious  matter  is  likewiwaf 
the  fame  kind  in  regard  to  its  pharmaceutical  properties} 
being  in  great  part  diflipated  or  deftroyed  by  exfiecatioa  ) 
not  being  diflbloble  either  by  watery  or  fpirituous  men- 
flrua;  not  riftngWith  either  menftruum  in  didillation, 
but  being  deftroyed  in  the  proccTs ;  hrm.- Cxtradled,  by 
exprcffion,  along  with  the  watery  juice  ;  but  foon  fepa- 
raiing  irom  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  being  how  found* 
though  not  a  littk  weakened,  in  the  fecuJa  or  fediment^ 
ThiTplant  might  therefore  be  ofisd  In  the  fame  cafes  as 
arum,  but  general  pradlice  employs  only  the  latter.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  between  fubftances  of  fuch  vehe- 
ment  pungency,  the  dracunculus  is  rather  the  flianfeft 
of  the  two4   See  the  article  Akum. 

DRAGANT,  the  fame  with  tragacantb«    See  xht 
artii,-le  TracacanTH. 

DRAGOMAN,  Drocman,  or  Drugcerman,  a 
nam-  givtn  in  the  Levant  to  the  interpreters  kept  by  the 
amhaliadors  of  Chriftian  nations  refiding  at  the  Forte, 
to  aOTill  them  in  treating  of  their  roafters  atTairs. 

Dragon,  Dratot  in  zoology,  an  animal  called  alfo 
the  flying  lizard,  being  furnifhed  with  two  lateral, 
membranaceous,  and  radiated  wings  :  it  is  a  true  li- 
zard,  with  a  naked  and  four-legged  body,  and  along 
tail:  though  there  are  not  wanlhw  fome  who  denV 
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rhc  cxiftcnce  of  any  fuch  animal.    See  plate  LIV. 

fy.  6. 

Dragon's  Belly,  in  afironomy.  See  the  article 
Venter  Draooitis. 

Daao.O)i'«  Blood,  Smguii  Dramitt  in  mtynl  hif* 
tory,  a  mtwJmteljr  heavy  refin,  of  trefl  cdour,  brought 
from  the  Eafl  Indies.  There  arc  two  forts  of  it ;  one  in 
fmall  oval  drops  or  tcir*,  of  a  fine  deep  red,  which  is 
l>eightencd  into  i  crimfon  on  ecinding  them  into  pow- 
der}  tbe  other.  U  in  Utgtt  maSesi  appareatly  cooipored 
qf  teah :  of  tbefei  (bme  are  of  a  pale  doll  red,  odMn  of 
»decp  one,  not  at  a!!  inferior  to  the d#op fort. 

The  drops  and  the  lumps  arc  fuppofed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  two  illfferent  trees.  The  lump  fort  is  (aid  to 
exude  from  the  trunks  .of  certain  palms  growing  in  the 
Madeira  iad  Canary  iflaivUi  the  drops  to  b«  artificially 
extradled  from  the  rrtM|:.pfatree.  AcccwdiiigtoKenu>fer, 
the  fruit  is  laid  upon  a  kind  of  hurdle,  ovieralargevefleibalf 
full  of  water.  The  wiioi-  being  lightly  covered,  the  wa- 
ter is  made  to  boil,  when  the  fruit  being  Toflcned  by  the 
Stt^f  a  fed  juice,  which  was  not  difcofcrable  in  it  be- 
iottg  W^m  upon  tt»,  furface :  d^is  is  fcraped  oiF  up- 
on ftag  leaves,  and  expofed  to  the  air  to  dry.  The  fame 
author  informs  us,  that  feme  of  the  preparers  of  this 
commodity  boil  the  fruit  in  water  till  all  the  coluu.-.ng 
paitidea  pre  ei^trafUd  or  meltcJ  out ;  alter  which,  the 
aqueous  fluid  is  ayappiated  till  the  fcpjaijider  begins  to 
fbioke*,  when  ic  ii  farther  esficcated  upon  Bug  leaVea  as 
befoK* 

This  drug  hw been  fomctimcs  counterfeited  with  ar- 
tificial compofitions,  coloured  with  the  tiuc  d.j^'citis 
blood  or  Brazil  wood  ;  th^fe  are  diilinguiibed.  by  tbcir 
iritber  diliblving  in  water  19kb  gums,  or  cnckling,  and  not 
burning  in  the  fire. 

The  genuine  dragon's  blood  is  oot  afile.d  upon  by  wa- 
ter, or  at  moll  communicates  to  it  only  alight  \  tlltuv  fti 
tinge:  laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  readily  melts,  catches 
ilamc,  and  ciniis  an  acid  fume  approaching  to  that  of 
Jbewzoine,  Ic  diObUes,  but  not  pcrfr^ly,  in  redified 
j6>irit  of  winei  and  tingee  a  large  quantity  of  the  neA- 
Itiuum  of  an  elegant  bloodtcd  colour:  it  diflblvcs  rea- 
dily in  oils,  and  tinges  them  of  a  pretty  deep  red,  but 
ifompwlMt  tcfs  bcautitut  than  the  colour  of  the  fpirituuus 
Itndurr,  and  cooiiderably  led  fo  thap  that  which  an- 
chiiik  impartf  to  oil. 

The  fpirituous  tinihirc  ftains  col.l  marble  of  a  bright 
fl  fli  colour;  to  w:irrn  n..tiblc  it  gives  a  deeper  red,  in 
proportion  to  the  dt  grec  of  heat.  Tvlr-  <lu  I'ay  obfcrvts., 
that  by.tbjs  one  ingredient,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
pitch  (or  the  darker  colours,  all  the  various  (hades  of  red 
'  jatj  be  obtained,  ffom  the  lighted  to  the  decpeft;  that  it 
does  not  fuilc  near  fo  far  into  cold  as  into  hot  marble  i 
and  'ih.it  the  not  finking  is  rath  '  .111  advantuj^c  than  an 
imj>errcclion,  as  the  colours  which  hnk  muiV  alio  fprcad, 
fpas  to  render  the  drawing  of  fine  defigns  imprai£lic4blc ; 
<iiat  the  bed  way  uf  obtaining  beauiinil.  red*  from  dra> 
agon's  blood  15,  c»  put  the  powdered  ndin  into  fpirit  of 
wi.nc  over  the  lire,  and  iij);i!v  nn  :hr  marble  with  a  pen- 
f;il,  the  iiiicr  part  of  the  folution  which  nfes  up  about  the 
,4det  of  tbe  velTcl,  adding  frelh  fpirit  in  proportion  to 
'ibe.evapontioa,  tiil  tbe  drag^oo'a  blood  jidda  no  Baore 
tiiidure. 

This  rcfin,  in  fuhftance,  hns  no  frnt  'l  or  tartc :  vA)cn 
diflblvcd,  it  diico.eri  a  flight  dcprcc  o(  piin  encv.  It  is 
u'ually  looked  u,i;-n  i!s  a  gontlc  incraii  cit,  dclicc itive, 
and  rcUringcm ;  and  looicticnes  preicribcd  in  thefe  inten- 
tions againft  alvine  and  uterine  luxes,  and  ulcerations' 
both  internal  and  external. 

Dracon-Fly,  the  Engl ilb  name  of  the  libella.  Sec 
the  article  Libklla. 

Dragon's  Head  and  Tail,  the  two  nodes  of  the 
moon.  Sec  cbearticie  Node. 
.  DkAOON-SHBtJ.,  the  £ngiiib  Mme  of  a  fpccies  of 
.coQCunerated  patella,  with  its  Toftruin  very  much  ^t. 
See  the  article  Patella. 

DRAGONNEL,  in  heraldry,  a  lion  dragonnfe  is 
where  the  upper  half  refembles  a  lion,  the  other  half 
gninn  off  like  the  hinder  part  of  a  dragon.  The  himc 
may  M  faid  of  any  other  onft  as  well  at  a  lion. 

DRAGOON,  in  miliinry  allairt»amili|ttete(r,  OMWOt- 
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eil  on  horieback,  who  femetiines  fights  or  mardies  on 

foot,  as  occafton  requires. 

Dragoon,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  fmaJl  kind 
of  carrier-pigeon,  called  idumba  tabtttaria  mmma^  by 
Moore.  It  IS  a  baihud  breed  between  ihc  two  (peciea  of 
pigeons  called  the  horleinan  and  the  tumbler.  They  are 
very  good  breeders  ;  and  as  they  arc  lighter  than  the 
horfeman,  they  arc  fuppofed  to  be  more  expeditious  in 
flight  fur  a  lew  miieti  buC  the  fc^H*"*^"  cxoels  ttaa 
in  greater  lengths. 

DRAINING  «//^iii'r.   See  the  article  Fin. 

DRAINS*  a  name  given,  in  the  fcn-countriej,  to  cer- 
tain large  cuts  or  ditches,  of  twenty,  thirty,  nay  fome- 
times  forty  feet  wide,  carried  through  the  marlhy  ground, 
to  fome  river,  or  other  olace,  capable  of  difcharging  the 
water  they  cany  oik  of  the  fbi  lands.  See  the  articio 

FtN. 

DRAKE,  in  orhhiielegy,  the  male  of  the  duck- kind. 
Sec  Dtcjc. 

DRA.M,.or  DxACRM,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  weight. 
See  WtitiHT. 

DRAMA,  a  poem  containing  Ibine  (fiertaifl  aAipo.  and 
reprcfenting  a  true  piAure  of  heman  life,  Ux  the  might 

and  improvement  of  mankind. 

The  principal  fpccies  of  the  drama  are  two,  comedy 
and  tragedy.  Seme  others  there  axe  of  lefs  note,  a» 
p.^  A  oral,  fatire,  tr;^i -corned  v,  opera,  Uc  Sec  tbe  aid* 

cles  I  raGBIIY,  CoMCDY,  «C. 

The  primary  parts  of  the  drama,  as  divided  by  the  an- 
cients, are  the  protafis,  epitafis,  cataftafis,  and  caraftro- 
phc.  The  feconJary  pait^  are  the  ads  and  fcenes.  The 
acccflary  parts  arc  the  prologue,  chorus,  mimus,  and  epi- 
logue, which  pointed  out  the  ufe  of  the  piece,  or  convey- 
cd  fome  other  notice  to  the  audience  id  the  poet's  aane* 
Sec  Protasis,  PaoLoot;c.  Choku),  ire. 

The  drama,  fays  Voffiui,  owes  rile  to  the  days  of 
fcftivityj  for  in  ancient  times,  it  was  ufual  for  men, 
when  they  gathered  in  the  fraits  of  the  earth,  to  meet 
together,  that  they  might  facrifioe  to  the  Deity,  and  un< 
bend  their  mindsTrom  the  fiittgaes  of  tbe  barveft.  Hence 
arofe  two  forts  of  ptx-try,  the  one  grave,  in  ptaifc  of  the 
gods,  the  other  jncofe  and  full  of  lampoon,  againft  one 
another.  Thus,  from  the  former  arofe  tragedy,  and  bom 
the  latter,  fztirc,  comedy,  and  mimickry. 

Tbe  dnuna,  in  fome  cireumftaoces,  is  fuperior  toepie 
poetry,  particularly  in  a<5lion  ;  for  in  the  drama,  the  per- 
Ibns  ihemfelves  are  introduced,  every  thing  is  tranfaded 
in  our  light,  and  our  eyes  and  cars  at  once  ate  gratified* 
Befittcs,  the  s^oo  in  the  drama  is  much  more  compen- 
dious than  in  the  opip :  it  takes  up  lefs  time,  and  therefode 
requires  mpie  art  io  conduA  it.  It  excites  in  the  mind 
more  rapid  commotioiu,  and  confequently  makes  the 
pleafure  and  admiration  more  intcnfc.  For  which  rcafons 
Ariftotic  gives  the  preference  to  the  drama  ;  not  that  he 
reckons  it  more  noble  in  general  than  the  epic,  for  that 
would  be  contrary  to  truth  and  rea^  bnt  only  as  far  ^ 
its  fphere  extends. 

According  to  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  tragic  poets  ought  to 
place  their  Irenes  in  times  remote  from  that  in  which 
they  live  ;  but  that  comedy,  on  the  contrary,  ought  t^ 
be  fixed  in  the  very  places  and  timca  in  which.it  is  iqire- 
fentcd  J  its  defign  oeiog  to  make  us  fangh  at  the  expenoe 
of  ridiculous  perfons,  in  order  to  purge  us  of  thofe  faults 
it  cxpofcs.  Now  we  cannot  diflingu  fh  nature  fo  eal'ily, 
when  fte  appears  m  ftrange  culionis,  manners,  and  ap- 
parel, as  when  Ihe  is  clad,  as  it  were,  afte(  *axt  ows 
lalhionj  whereas  we  always  diftinguilh  human  Datum 
in  tho  Heroes  of  tragedies,  whether  their  fcencs  be  a't 
Rome  or  Sparta,  by  reafon  only  great  virtues  or  great 
vices  are  there  rrprefcntrd. 

The  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Romans  was  at  fiift  di- 
vided into  three  forts,  tragedy,  fatire,  and  comedy^ 
which  were  afterwards  fubdivided  into  feveral  fpnries. 
They  had  two  fpecies  of  tragedies,  viz.  the  tragtsdix  paf- 
liatae,  in  which  the  pcrfona^es,  manners,  anddrcfs,  were 
entirely  Gieck  ;  and  the  tragccdiK  prxtextatz,  or  prse- 
texta-,  wherein  the  perfonagcs  and  manners  were  Ro- 
man. The  latire  was  a  kind  of  paftooi  poetry,  which 
fome  authon  aflcit  to  have  held  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  tnigtdy  wid  maedyi  whick  is  aliw>{t  a!)  ur 

know 
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know  of  ft.  Comedf*  frt  like  mtaner  as  tragedy,  was 

divided  firft  into  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  Greek,  or  pislliata ; 
and  the  Roman,  or  togatJ,  by  rcaCon  of  the  introducing 
^ain  Citilens  into  the  latter,  whofc  drcfs  wa'i  called  toga. 
The  Roman  comedy  was  again  i'ubiiivtdcd  into  four  fpc- 
ctHt  diifctogata,  properly  To  called^  the  tabcrnattay  the 
alteltana,  and  the  mimus.  Pieces  of  the  firft  fortMre  very 
fcrious,  and  admitted  even  of  petfons  of  diftiilAibn,  for 
which  rcsfon  they  were  fometimcs  called  pttttcxtatr. 
The  fecond  were  comedies  of  a  lefs  ferious  nature,  and 
ftKdt  their  namt  from  taberna  ;  which  ftriflly  fighificd  a 

JituSt  of  MidexvMit,  Dtoprr  for  aflembling  perfool  of  dif- 
rrent  conJitiont,  Mrhoft  eharsfi^  were  played  olF  in 
tVir  fo  pirc.-s.  The  attelhna  wis  a  kind  of  piece  very  like 
the  Itilun  comedies  j  that  is,  thofe  whofe  dialogues  are 
not  written.  The  aflor,  therefore,  of  the  aticllanae 
performed  liil  pan  juft  as  be  pleafed.  I'he  mImus  re- 
ttmVtti  our  farcei,  tnd  die  aaer*  thereof  performed  al- 
ways bste-foot :  whereas,  in  tragedy,  they  wore  a  fort  of 
ihiVc,  or  boot,  called  cothurnus  j  andj  in  the  other  fpe- 
eles  of  comedy,  another  kind  called  foccus. 

For  the  laws  of  the  drama,  fee  the  articles  Ukitv, 
Action,  Ch.^ractkR,  FaeM,  &c. 

DRAMATIC,  in  poetiy«  an  epithet  gHreH  to  pieces 
written  for  the  ftige. 

DRANK,  in  hufbandry,  a  term  ufcd  to  denote  *11J 
oats,  which  never  fail  to  infeft  worn-out  lands  {  fo  that 
whta  ploughed  lands  run  to  theft  weeds  and  thiAles,  the 
ftrmcr  kiunffs  it  ii  hicii  time  to  fallow  them,  or  elfe  to 
fyw  tfcnn  «ith  lia^-md,  and  msllte  paftare  of  then. 

Some  indeed  dcRioy  the  drank,  by  fwin;-^  the  lands 
t»ith  bcan<,  and  lotting  loofe  fheep  upon  them  when 

SOUllg.    1  his  murt  he  dent  in  dry  weather,  arid  the 
beep  cat  up  the  drank  and  other  weeds,  without  touching 
i9ic  b«ans. 

DRAPERY,  ih  fculptute  Send  painting,  implies  the 
rcprefentation  ot  the  clothing  of  human  figures,  and  alfo 
hangini/^,  tapcHry,  curtains,  and  oMftotfatT  thtngi  diat 
ire  not  carnaiioiu  or  Inndfcapes. 

The  art  of  drapery  confirts,  i  In  the  order  of  tlic  folds 
6r  plaits^  which  ou£ht  to  be  fo  managied,  that  yOu  may 
«afily  perceive  what  ft  is  they  cover,  and  dMKltgtitfh  it 
from  any  thing  «lfe.  Again,  the  folds  ought  to  bt;  large, 
as  breaking  and  dl^ding  the  fight  the  lefs;  and  there 
fliould  be  a  contraft  between  tht^.othetwife  the  drapery 
wili  be  ftiff.  2.  In  the  quality  of  the  SbdSt }  for  fome 
Ai'ake klieli'  faMs  ahntpt'ind  harlh^  Mimyiime'ftlfttui 
cafy  :  the  fiirfice  of  fame  have  a  luftre,  others  are  flat 
ana  dead  ;  fume  are  fine  and  tranTparCnt,  others  rirmar»d 
felid.  3.  In  the  variety  of  colour?,  which,  when  well 
Aianaged,  makes  the  greateft  beauty  of  painting}  all  not 
Being  equally  iO^kMe  and  friendly  with  rcfpea  to  each 
tthcT,  and  fome  ticver  to  be  placed  near  certain  othert. 

M.  De  Piles  obfcives,  that  drapery  muftneirtr  be  made 
to  adhere  to  the  part^  of  the  body  ;  that  a  gre.it  motion 
knd  Hghmcf^  of  the  drapery  arc  only  proper  in  figures  in 
great  agitation,  or  expolcd  to  the  wind  j  and  thai  the  nu- 
dities of  the  fteures  Ihould  always  be  defigned»  befoce  the 
painter  proiftedstbthe  drapltrfes. 

The  following  diredions  are  to  be  obfcrvcd.  Draw  the 
dur-lines  of  gafments  lightly,  beginning  with  the  great 
folds,  which  you  m*y  afterwards  llroke  into  lefler  ;  but 
be  fltre  they  oofs  not  one  another.  Make  the  drapery 
tiMd  whh  the  "body,  ttcerdiAi^  a>  it  ftandt  in  or  out, 
ftrai.'hr  rr  rrnrlfed,  or  turn'  one  way  or  another ;  ob- 
fcrvi!!^  UiBt  i;*c  Llafcr  the  pamcnt  tits  or»  the  body,  the 
narrower  and  .'tnjllcr  mull  tiu  fotJs  be.  All  the- folds 
muft  confiil  of  two  lines,  and  no  more  ;  which  you  may 
toi^  With  the  garmcrit  at  pleafure,  fhadowing  the  inner 
deep,  and  the  outermoft  more  light and  if  the  folds  be 
never  fo  cunoiilly  contiived,  fparc  not  to  flladow  them, 
if  they  fait  nwar.i  h<m:  the  light,  with  a  double  or  triple 
fli4dow,  as  the  occaiion  requires.  The  out-lints  muft 
lie  continued  through  the  whole  garment  i  the  leflcr  you 
may -break  off  and  fitorten  as  you  ptcafe.  The  fhadcs  in 
filk  and  fine  tinen  teqtiire  )iitle'folds,and  a  light  .ind  rare 
Ibadow  i  and  fo  alio  fine  drapery  requires  more  ;. nd 
fiiarper  folos  than  coarfe.  Obfcrvc  the  motion  of  che 
^  wind  and  air  for  drawing  1m  ^  apparel  ail  one  wjy  ;  and 
exadfiine  the  nature  and  dil'pofuion  of  light,  cfpecially  m 
icbad  teUtigji'io  the  f«A  or  any  bri^t  Mdy.  Mdreover, 


the  plaits  and  folds  mail  have  their  diodbnt  aoconJin^  as 

they  are  managed  by  the  wearer,  as  under  rf>e  arm,  and 
under  the  knee,  by  opening  and  ftrctching  out  the  arm 
and  leg,  making  alw.iys  hard,  ftift",  and  grofs  folds,  that 
by  their  appearance  the  luture  and  quality  of  the  gar- 
ment may  be  known,  Hut  mean  motions,  fuch  as 
appear  in  the  fojds  of  ftuffand  other  cloths  of  fine  wool, 
may  become  pliable  to  a  pcrfon's  limbs,  and  fo  made  not 
only  into  fwcet  and  pleafant  folds,  but  may  follow  the 
bare  fitili  very  well,  falling  pliably  about  the  loins  or 
any  other  part.  In  other  kmds  of  mixed  motions,  called 
turnings  or  croffings,  which  are  proper  unto  dama(ks« 
cloths  of  gold,  fcc.  the  folds  eroding  and  breaking  one 
another,  appear  from  the  various  qualities  of  the  dra- 
pery, ?.nd  nuiil  be  fo  performed,  as  not  to  favour  of  an 
ovcr-afi.itcd  imitation,  without  grace  or  order. 

DRAb  riC,  in  nhyfici  »n  epithet  beflowed  on  fuch 
medicines  as  are  of  prefent  efficacy^  and  poteqt  in  ope- 
rations i  and  ia  commonly  eppliM  to  emetics  end  ca- 
thartics. 

DRAUGHT^  or  DRAFt,  in  archite£\ure,  the  figure 
of  an  intended  builJmg,  dcfcribedon  paper,  in  which  is 
laid  down,  by  fcate  and  comiMaM,  the  fever^  divifioDi' 
and  partitions  of  the  apartments,  rooms,  doors,  pafli^ps, 
fct.  in  their  due  proportion  to  the  whole  building. 

It  is  cuftomary,  and  alfo  cxcecdmgly  convenient,  for 
any  perfon.  before  he  begins  to  ercCt  a  building,  to  have 
detii^ns  or  draughts  drawn  upon  paper  or  vellum,  where- 
in the  ichnozraphy  or  groomi-plot  of  every  floor  or  ftoqf 
i^  delineated}  at  alfo  the  form  or'fafhion  of  each  front, 
with  the  windows,  door?,  ornaments,  in  an  orthography, 
or  iipii^ht.  Sometimes  the  Icvcral  fronts,  &c  are  taken 
and  rpprefctited  in  the  fame  draught,  to  Ihew  the  effect 
of  the  whole  building,  which  is  called  tccoograpby,  or 
perfpe^ivtr.  See  the  article  SccKOCftArHT. 

DnAUOHT-CoMPAS^ts  are  fuch  as  have  movcdsl* 
points  todraw  finedraui^hrs  in  architeiturc. 

Dravcht,  in  trade,  called  alfo  (Jioff  or  Clough, 
is  a  fmall  allowance  on  weighablc  goods,  made  by  the 
king  to  the  im{iorter,  or  by  the  felier  to  the  buyer,  th-it 
the  weight  may  bold  out  when  the  gpods  are  weighed 
again. 

I  he  Iclti^;  allows  life  draught  for  goods  welching  no 
lefs  than  i  C  wt.  2't  for  goods  weighing  btt^een  i  and 
2  C  wt.  3  fls  for  goods  weighing  between  2  and  3  C  wt, 
4  it  from  3  to  loCwt.  from  10  to  t8  C  wt.  9 ft 
nom  18  to  30,  or  upwaros. 

Dhavciit  Hooks  are  large  books  of  iron,  fixed  on 
the  ch' vCks  of  a  caiiii<>n-ca( nagc,  two  cn  ejch  fide,  -one 
nc.ir  the  trunnion  hdlc,  and  tlic  other  at  the  trai',,  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  name  of  fore  and  bind  draught-hooks. 
Large  guns  have  draught  hooks  nearthe  middle  tranfum, 
to  which  are  fixed  the  chains  that  fer\'e  to  keep  the  fliafts 
of  the  limbers  on  a  march.  The  fore  and  hind  hooks 
are  ufrd  for  drawing  a  gun  backwards  or  forwards  by 
men  with  ftrong  ro{KS,  called  draughc-ropcs,  fixed  to 
thefe  hooltt. 

D&AtrcHT-HoMl,  in  farmins,  a  fort  of  coarfe  made 
borle,  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the  cart  or  plough.  In 

the  choice  of  thefe  horfes,  for  what  ib  cu'li  d  the  flow 
draught,  they  are  to  be  chofen  of  an  ordinary  height  j 
for  otherwife,  when  put  into  the  cart,  one  draws  un- 
equally with  the  other,  and  the  tall  ones  hang  upon  the 
lew  ones.  .The  draught-horfe  (boiild  he  large  bodied, 
and  flront!  lo-nrd,  and  of  fuch  a  difiJ  (ition  as  rarher  to 
be  too  dull  than  too  briflc;  and  rather  to  crave  the  whip 
than  to  draw  more  ihri:;  li  needful.  Marcs  are  the  littclt 
for  this  ufe  for  the  farmer,  as  they  will  be  kept  cheap, 
and  not  only  do  the  work,  but  be  kept  breeding,  and 
giVK  yearly  increafe  of  a  foal  of  the  fame  kind,  and  fit  to 
be  bred  to  the  fame  purpofcs.  They  (hould  have  a  good 
head,  neck,  breaft,  and  ihoulders :  for  the  refl  of  the 
fhape,  it  is  not  of  much  confequcnce,  only  for  breeding  i 
the  marc  (hould  have  a  large  belly  ;  for  the  more  room  a 
foal  has  in  the  dam,  the  more  fit  he  will  be  for  that  em^ 
I  ploy.   See  the  antcle  FoAt. 

D/^aw-Back,  in  coinincrcc,  certain  duti"?,  either 
of  the  cuftanis  or  of  the  txcifc,  allowed  upon  ihc  ex- 
portation of  fome  of  our  own  manufacturv 5 ;  or  uprn 
certain  foreign  merchandifc,  that  have  paid  duty  on  im- 
poratbtt. 
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Drav-Bridob,  a  bridge  made  after  the  maaoer  of 
n  floor,  to  draw  up,  or  let  down,  a>  occafion  lenct,  before 

the  ^.itj  of  a  tu'.vii  or  c;i(lle.    See  Bridce. 

A  ilfiw  bftiJgGt  .in;iy  be  made  after  feveral  dilTercnt 
ways,  but  the  nioftc()miin>n  ^rc  rr.adc  witli  plycrs,  cwirc 
the  length  of  the  gate,  and  a  toot  in  diameter.  The 
inner  fquare  i»  traverfed  with  a  crofa,  which  fcrves  for  a 
•ounterpoifc  }  and  the  chains  which  hang  from  (he  cx- 
ti«jjuties  of  the  plycrs  to  lift  up  or  let  down  the  bridge, 
are  of  iron  or  br«r:>. 

In  navigable  rivers  it  is  fometimes  necefiary  to  make 
the  middle  arch  of  bridges  with  two  moveable  platforms, 
to  be  raifcd  occafionally,  in  ofdcr  to  let  the  in4^fl»  and 
rigging  of  ncfTcU  pats  through.  Thif  kind  of  draw> 
bridge  is  rcprLkntL-J  in  j/ace  LIV.  f^.  7  v,\ictc  AB 
Is  the  width  of  the  middle  ari.h  j  A  L  .md  B  L,  the  two 
pier*  that  fupport  the  draw-bridpc  N  O,  one  of  the 
nlatforoM  of  which  ii  raikd,  and  the  other  let  dews, 
Wing  the  beam  P  Q.for  it*  oh-er.  l  o  N  O  are  f«f- 
pendcd  two  inovcab'c  braces  £H,  EH,  which,  rcftinB 
on  the  rii|vp<!rt  E,  prcf*  againil  the  bracket  M,  and 
thereby  llrtn.'thtn  the  araw-b;;vige.  Thcfe  bracts  are 
conducted  ti/the  by  means  of  the  weight  S,  pulHng 
the  chain  SLK. 

Dr AW*G«Aa  dcooMi  an^  kind  of  laxaeb  for  draught 
horfcj. 

DRAWER a  Bill  cf  F.xchungit  the  perfon  who  draw* 
the  biU  upon  hij>  coirclpuixicni. 

DRAWING,  in  general,  denotes  the  ailion  of  pull- 
ing out,  or  haling  along :  thus  we  read  of  tooth-drawing, 
wiredrawing,  &e.   See  Tooth  and  Wikb. 

Drawing,  the  art  of  rcprcftrning  the  appearances  of 
objeds  by  imiution,  or  copyuig  without  the  aflUlancc  of 
mathematical  rules. 

The  genera!  prcr(rp(s  for  d rawing, are a|  follow:  i.5e- 
gin  with  piiiit,  gcomccxic^l  figures,  as  linet,  angles,  tri- 
-jr,i''  \«,  polygons,  arches,  circles,  ov:'  ,,  c  nnts,  cylinders, 
ana  ihc  Kite,  bems^  the  foundation  u;  ^ii  other  propur- 
tloni.  The  circle  js  or  ufc  in  the  feveral  bibicular  forms, 
as  the  fun,  moon,  globes,  lie  the  oval  in  giving  a  juli 
proportion  to  the  face  and  mouth  ;  and  the  fquare  con- 
fines a  pi£iurc  yod  arc  to  copy,  &c.  the  triangle  it  of  ufc 
in  drawing  a  Ude  or  half  face ;  angles  and  arches  in 
prrfpcdlive,  and  the  polygon  in  ground-plots,  fortitica- 
tiorn,  Uc.  the  coik,  in  fpircs,  Aeeplcs,  tops  of  towers, 
&c.  the  cylinder,  in  colunM,  pilws,  inlstten^  &«f  Set 
Ae article  Perspective. 

%.  Having  brought  your  band  (•  he  fit(  and  ready  in 
general  propciuom,  ac-c>if*.rirTi  yourftlf  to  give  every  ob-  j 
jcdl  iu  due  Ibadc,  accurdmg  to  iu>  ct^ncavity  or  convexity, 
and  to  elevate  or  dcprefs  the  fame,  as  the  objed  appears 
cither  oearer  or  farther  oiF  the  light.  See  the  atticlea 

pRO^OKTIOir,  DCVIGW,  Wmi  S»ADI. 

\  The  fcconJ  pri«£!lce  of  drawing  conflfts  in  forming 
lij.i;,  as  apples,  (;c.u>,  cherries,  &c.  with  their  leaves } 
(he  imitation  oi  ftuwcri,  as  roles,  tulips,  cantaitiinu,  &C. 
herbs,  trees,  &c.  of  diiFcrcnt  hinds. 

4.  The  third,  in  the  imitatioa  of  beaftt,  fowl*,  fifliea, 
&c. 

9.  The  fourth  praiHice  of  drawing  confifts  in  the  iml. 
tation  of  the  body  ol  men,  with  all  its  lineamentj,  as 
head,  nofc,  eyes,  earSf  cheeks,  arms,  and  ftadows,  all 
caaaiy  propoittOMd,  bock  to  dx  wkok,  and  to  oae 
another. 

6.  The  fiHh  Is  tn  the  drapery,  irv  (he  fndtatfon  of 

cloathing,  and  arti^ici.i'fy  fottlng  olf  the  out'.v-ard  covcr- 
ingi,  habit,  and  ornaments  of  the  body,  either  of  cloth, 
iluH,  ftlk,  orOntn,  in  their  natural  and  proper  fe]dt»  See 
Drapery. 

7.  In  drawing  of  all  the  form  before  mentioned,  it  is 
requifite  to  be  firft  perfctfl  in  the  laying  down  the  cxa£l 
proportion  ;  fccondly,  tu  the  general  or  outward  luic», 
hchjxc  you  proceed  to  fludowtog,  or  ttinnning  die  work 

within. 

5.  In  miaed  and  uncertain  forms,  where  the  circle, 
foliar^  &c.  will  be  of  no  uCr,  but  only  In  the  idea  there- 
of in  your  own  fancy,  as  horfcs,  oxen,  and  the  like,  you 
muft  do  it  hy  jui'^merir,  and  fo  {^ain  the  true  propor- 
tions  by  afilduou!>  pr.-i£ticc  :  thu»,  having  the  Uiape  of 
the  thing  in  your  mind,  firft  draw  it  rudely  with  a  coal  ; 
then.  With  more  exafbufs,  with  a  lead  or  pencil ;  then 
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perufe  it  well,  and  mend  it  in  thofe  parts  you  hare  erre^ 
in,  according  to  the  idea  you  carry  in  your  mind. 
it  is  mended  by  your  own  juJgnicnt,  corapaic  i;  ui  ;i 
fome  good  pattern  of  the  fame  kinJ,  and  aincrwj  jt  bt 
that.  ' 

9.  Having  good  copies  10  draw  after,  learn  to  icdMe 
dtcm  to  other  proportions,  cicbctr  larger  or  finaUer,  aai 
this  hy  fireijiuent  pra£Hce. 

16.  T'Ct  a  perleQion  in  drawing  he  attained  by  diligent 
cxtTcife,  and  the  inflruclion  of  a  good  m^lur,  bt.fo;e 
there  be  any  attempt:*  as  lo  colouring  and  paiiuw^j  tot 
the  former  being  attained,  the  red  will  bt  Cifily  under- 
Aood,  and  gained  by  frequent  praAict; 

Partiatltr  OiAntaUmi  vnih  rtgrniu  Dn/tWHtc,  art  u 
follow  :  I.  If  you  draw  after  a  print  or  picture,  ;.  jcc 
it  in  fuch  a  light,  that  the  glofs  of  the  colours  may  not 
interrupt  your  light,  and  that  the  light  and  your  eye 
may  equally  and  obliquely  fail  upon  the  piece,  which 
fhonld  be  placed  at  fuch  a  diftanee,  that,  upon  opca 
your  eye,  you  may  view  it  at  once  :  the  larger  the  pic- 
ture is,  the  greater  difbni;e  otf  it  fhouid  be  placed  :  it 
flioald  alfo  be  right  before  and  «  little  leelin- 
ing. 

2.  Draw  your  oat  lines  at  firff  very  faint,  aodtrSlia 
coali  and  let  thetn  be  drawn  agreeable  to  the  patteni, 
before  you  begin  to  Ibadow  any  part  of  it  When  you 
have  drawn  one  feature,  ttfllouKl,  in  fome  meil'urc,  bea 
dirci^tion  for  you  to  draw  the  other,  by  obiierving  the  dif* 
tancc  from  that  to  the  next  feature;  making  a  fmaltouik 
at  the  place  with  your  coal,  then  draw  it,  ai^  fo  to  iIm 
next,  till  you  have  drawn  the  whole  figure. 

3.  Then  obfervc  the  middle  of  the  piclurc  you  woull 
copy,  and  touch  upon  the  paper  with  the  point  of  your 
coal  :  afterwards  obferve  the  more  confpicuous  and  tip* 
peroMift  figures,  if  there  are  more  than  one,  which  you 
aretoteuen  lightly  in  their  proper  plaett:  duianuuuBg 
aver  the  whole  draught,  you  wiUiil^M  it  WerC^lfaeiltB* 
Icton  of  the  piece  to  draw. 

4.  Having  made  out  thcfe  sketches,  view  them  dili- 
gentiy,  \i  they  aniwer  your  pattern  or  not ;  for  tiie  gef- 
tures  of  the  life  ought  to  flicw  themfelves  eminently  in 
the  firft  and  rudcft  draughts  thereof :  correal  and  mend 
whatever  you  perceive  amifs,  adding  and  dlmiiuibuie  as 
it  varies  from  the  pattern}  Iqrwhich  — *lhfflf  k  Wiubt 
brought  nearer  to  the  life. 

5.  Oblerve  the  dill.-uice  of  one  limb,  joint,  or  msiclr, 
&om  another,  and  the  fame  in  all  other  aocidcntt  <f 
the  figure,  their  length,  breadth,  turnings,  Itc.  fludow 
v.-:\'  to  :hc  !:t^i;ht  very  faintly;  and  where  you  fee  boU 
and  free  touches,  be  not  timorous  in  exprciltng  the  £uof. 
In  drawing  a  head  by  the  life,  or  othciwife,  take  care  to 
place  the  features  eaadly  right  upon  the  croCs  lines,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  foil  face,  or  three  qua  rter  foce.  Tis^fere>lbo(t- 
ening  you  rauft  make  the  croCs  lin  ;  n  fl-/  ^ipwnr^-,  r  hcrc 
they  look  upwards  ;  but  where  tac  ir,>eck  1$  downwardi, 
they  muft  be  made  ^  .s  n  v,  u  c  ,  in  a  circular  manner.  Hav- 
irvg  drawn  (beout- lines  true,withacoai,  you  are  to  proceed 
to  trace  the  fame  liitetagd»with  a  pen,  Indian  ink,  Jk. 
drawing  them  with  more  exadnefs,  and  by  imitatiog  all 
the  batches  with  their  exa£l  difiances  one  firom  aooiher, 
their  croflings,  turning".,  and  windings,  witb  lDORbeU> 
neCi  and  freedom  perfect  your  dcfign. 

6.  In  drawing  after  a  naked  body,  alt  the  mufdes  ate 
not  to  be  fo  pUuily  expreflied  aa  in  aoRtoaiical  fipiesi 
but  that  fide  wbofe  parts  are  raoff  apparent,  and  of  1^- 
nification  in  the  performance  of  anv  aflion,  muft  be 
made  to  appear  more  or  kfs,  according  to  the  force  d  tiiai 
a^ion. 

7.  In  drawing  vooog  perfons,  die  mufclcs  null  aot 
appear  manifeflly  lo  hard,  as  in  elder  and  full  grown  per- 
fons: th«  fame  is  to  be  obfervcd  as  to  fit  r- '  r  fh,  ■  - 
foiM,  and  fuch  as  are  very  delicate  iiid  bcim.;  ,  .n 
women,  fcarce  any  mufclcs  at  all  arc  to  be  cxprctTcii,  or 
but  very  little,  unlcis  U  be  in  ioaic  very  terrible 

and  then  too  they  are  to  be  reprefented  very  Mndyi  Ae 
like  is  alio  10  be  obiiiwved  as  to  litde  children. 

8.  The  motion  of  the  whole  body  mufl  be  ctmidend 
in  drawing  of  the  mufclts ;  a*  in  the  rifing  and  falling 
of  the  arms,  the  muuks  of  the  brcail  do  appear  more  or 
Icfs  ;  the  hips  do  the  like,  according  as  they  arc  bent  out* 
ward  or  iawwdi  and  it  is  the  fiune  cbi^Ja  die 
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JbouMeit,  fitter,  ttid  oeekt  aceor£ng  to  the  fevenll  tc- 

tions  of  the  boclv. 

q.  I  hc  proporiion  of  the  figure  ought  to  be  multiplied 
bv  degrees,  in  propurti^Jti  or'  one  to  two,  tliree,  four,  &c. 
for  herein  the  chief  fkiU  confids '.  the  diameter  of  the 
Uggeft  place,  between  the  knee  and  the  Toot,  is  double 
to  the  Icaftt  and  the  Ivg^  part  of  the  thigh,  tri|^e. 

I^RAwiNO-ScHOQL,  til  tpwCWcnt,  OT  ittther  an  aca- 
demy whnc  jouth  are  taugbc  the  am  of  dtawibgand 
deficn. 

Explanation  of  plate  LV.  tiqmfeotiflg  «  dcawiog- 
fcbool,  its  piaa  and  profile. 

Upper  Compartment. 

This  I<s  a  pcrfp  \  ;  view  of  a  drawing  fchool.  On 
the  right  hand  ihc  uhulars  are  reprcfented  as  copying 
ilefign^,  with  their  innCers  inftru(3iiig  them.  On  the  left 
are  others  drawing,  from  the  life,  two  figures,  one  a 
fiviag  lilUed  placed  on  a  ftool,  the  other  a  model,  fet 

upon  a  tahlct  and  both  oUightaned  by  a  lamp  fdpeaded 
above. 

T.ower  Compartment. 
fig.  X.  is  a  plan  of  the  above  drawing- fchool. 
A»  the  table  on  which  the  model  is  placed. 
4v  *  tub  filled  with  water  for  iceeiving  the  oil  that 
tfiopi  from  the  lamp  fufpcnded  abovci 

c,  i,  r,  c,  e^f^f,  bcachct  placed  on  tfcll^  br  the  de- 

Cgncis.  , 

e,  r,  benche*  foT  jnodulcn»  or  tbofe  that  mode] 
after  natuie. 

d,  if  fcatt  for  the  fchoUrs. 

ty  ty  t,  intervals  between  the  benches. 

a  bench  for  tbofe  that  dcfign*  with  a  refleded  light. 

i^g^gy  paflagef, 
,  the  ftove. 

I,  I,  tranfum  windom  for  defigoiag  in  the  day-time, 
kUKk  ddtart. 
»,  veflibule. 

»,  cabinet. 

#,  0,  a  room  for  other  cxercifei* 

fig.  2.  Profile  of  the  heochea, 

A,  tbeubie.  ^ 

«,  it!  foot  or  ftaitd,  on  whidi  it  tufm  in  any  dtrcAiont 
for  rhewir>g  the  nodd,  afteritiifttttothegicaidlad- 
vAjiiagc. 

the  benches. 
C,  the  bench  tor  the  OMxIeUerf. 
dtdydtdt  feats. 

DRAwiNc-MEoiciNza,  thofe  mat  ufually  called 
epifpallics  and  ripeners. 

Draw  ino*  anong  l^ortfinen,  the  heating  the  hiiflie* 
after  a  fox. 

/W  DftAWiito>  among  taylors,  the  art  of  finring  up 
lwtion>bole»,  or  any  renta  in  cloth,  in  fo  nice  amannar, 
nt  that  they  cannot  he  difcovered  mHa  the  entire  part  of 

the  cloth. 

DRAY,  a  kind  of  cart  ufed  by  brewers  for  carrying 
barrels  of  beer  er  ak )  aUb  a  fflcdgc  drawn  without 
witeeit. 

Deay,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  iquirrel-neAa  hotit 

in  the  tops  of  trees. 

DREIN,  in  the  militsry  art,  a  trench  inaac  to  draw 
the  water  out  of  a  moat,  which  is  afterwards  filled  v.-.th 
hurdles  and  earth,  or  with  fafcincs,  or  bundles  of  rushes 
and  planks,  le  liucilitate  the  paffiige  over  the  mud.  See 
TkcncH. 

DRENCH,  among  farriers,  a  phyfical  potion  for 
horfes.  The  ingteditnts  for  this  purpofe  are  to  be  beat 
coarfely,  and  either  n^ingUd  with  a  decoifiion,  or  with 
wine.  Then  infufe  it  all  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  give  it  to  the  horfe  iKith  a  horn,  after  he  has  been 
tied  op  two  hoars  to  the  rack. 

DRESSING  tf  Hm^  tU  thx.  See  HiMV  and 
Flax. 

Dn.r.ssiN'';  c/  Or  rs,  the  preparinji  them,  as  they  come 
rough  fr</m  the  mine,  for  the  working  by  fire.  This  is 
done  fcvcral  ways  in  different  countries,  and  in  refpet^  to 
the  diifcicnt  ores  of  difrcrent  metals.  In  Dcvonfhire  they 
Itave  a  very  eafy  method,  which  is  fo  expeditious,  and  fo 
gof)d  far  all  the  purpofcs,  that  it  is  worthy  copj  mg  in  other 
places.  After  the  ore  is  dug,  it  is  tofled  up  by  band 
^itim  fiumble  to  fliambie  by  tne  fiievel  men  in  tba  mine, 
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iai  drlwh  tip  in  buckaiabya  wlnch'al  the  top  of  a  (haft. 
As  foon  as  the  whnlei|vaniityfornnedieBngisbroiffibt: 
up,  the  large  ftones  are  brolwn,  and  the  whole  is  then. 

carried  to  the  mills,  where  one  horfc  turns  a  wheel  that 
moves  the  machines  for  powdering  a  great  quantity  oi  it  i 
thefe  are  called  the  (lamping  or  knocking  mills.  The' 
ore  is  unloaded  at  the  head  of  the  pals  or  entrance  inui 
thcTe  mills  {  daft  is  made  of  two  or  three  bottom 
bfiardj,  nnd  two  fide  boards,  in  form  of  a  hollow  trouph, 
and  li..ijU3  in  a  llanting  diredion.  The  ore  by  its  own 
weight  is  cariied  down  this  trough,  and  lodges  itfclf  in  ' 
the  coffer.  I'he  coffer  is  a  lung  fquare  box  made  of  the 
firmed  timber,  and  of  three  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  broad :  the  ore  is  not  fulFered  to  fall  into  this  all  at 
once,  but  is  flopped  over  the  month  of  the  trough  by  a 
crofs  board,  where  a  cock  turns  in  a  quantity  of  waterat 
the  fame  time,  which  wa/hes  down  juft  as  much  of  the 
ore  with  it  into  the  trough  as  there  ought  to  be.  In  this 
coffer  there  are  thre«  liters  jdaced  between  two  firone 
board  leaves,  having^twohraces  or  thwart  peces  on  cacH 
fide  to  keep  them  iteady,  and  a  frame  with  fiamp  heads. 
Thefe  heads  are  of  iron,  and  weigh  about  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a-piec^  and  fove  to  hieak  the  luppa  of  ore  iik 
the  coffer,   i  i       , " 

The  lifters  are  about  eight  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot 
fquare.  Thfy  are  always  made  of  hcnrt  cf  oak,  and  have 
as  many  timbers  or  guiders  betWLc:i  them  ;  they  are 
lifted  up  in  order,  by  a  double  number  of  toppifs,  which 
are  faflencd  to  as  many  arms  pafTing  diametrically  through 
the  greateft  beam,  which  is  either  turned  by  the  wheel 
and  horfe,  or  where  there  is  conveniency  of  water,  by  aa 
ovcr-fliot  water-wheel  on  two  boulters.  The  toppitt 
exactly,  but  cafily,  meet  with  the  tongues,  which  are  fo 
placed  in  the  lifters,  as  that  they  eahly  Aide  from  each 
other,  and  fuflcr  the  lifters  to  (all  with  great  force  on  the 
ore  in  the  trough.  The  frequent  poondiiw  of  thefe  foots 
reduces  the  large  roaflea  into  a  iort  of  und,  which  ia 
wafhcd  out  of  the  trough  by  the  continual  current  of  the 
water  from  the  cock  through  a  brafs  grate,  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  coffer  between  two  iron  bars. 

The  powdered  ore  is  conveyed  out  of  the  trough  into 
the.lauiider,  whicli  is  a  trnch  cot  in  the  llour  of  eight 

feet  long,  and  ten  feet  over  ;  this  is  flopped  at  the  lower 
end  with  turf,  fo  that  the  water  is  all  fufFercd  to  pafs 
away,  and  the  powder  of  the  ore  is  flopped.  Thus  ths 
launder  by  degrees  Alls  up  with  the  drefied  ore }  and  this 
is  removed  out  with  fhovels,  aa  ocoafion  requires!  The 
launder  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  forehead,  the 
middle,  and  the  tail;  that  ore  which  lies  in  the  forehead, 
that  is,  within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  grate,  is  always  the 
richefl  and  bdl,  and  laid  up  in  a  heap  by  itfelt ;  the 
middle  and  tail  afford  a  poorer  ore  {  and  thefe  are  fomc« 
times  laid  up  in  fepanue  ^ppsj  fometimes  thrown  into 
one  heap  togetlwr. 

Dres.sing,  in  furgery,  the  treatment  of  a  woun^  or 
any  difordered  part<    The  apparatus  of  dreiSng  confilh 
of  doffils,  tents,  jdaften,  comprefies,  tnndages,  handa* 
ligatures,  and  flrtngp.  ' 
T>RtFT  ^/Ar  Ftn/I  is  an  cmA  view  and  examination 

taken  ar  certain  times  to  kn,'^  v  hat  bcafts  arc  tVrre  ,  ii 
order  that  none  maycuiac  on  ;hc  foreff  but  fuch  as  have 
r  ght;  and  that  the  foreil  be  not  overcharged  with  beafls. 

D&lf  T,  in  mining,  a  pailage  cut  out  under  the  earth, 
betwixt  ihaft  and  ftiaft,  or  turn  and  turn  ;  or  a  paflage  or 
way,  wrought  under  the  earth,  to  the  end  of  a  meer  ^ 
ground,  or  part  of  a  meer. 

Drift,  in  navigation,  the  line  upon  which  a  ihip 
drives  in  a  Aorm  with  her  fide  to  the  wind,  when  it  blows 
fo  violent  as  to  prevent  her  from  being  able  to  carry  any 
fail,  or  only  fufficlent  to  keep  her  fuficieotiy  inclined  to 
one  lide,  that  Ihe  may  not  carry  sway  her  mafts  by  violent 
rocking  :  or,  drift  is  the  angle  which  the  line  of  her  mo- 
tion nialic£  with  the  keel  m  i'uch  a  fituatiun  when  her 
prow  is  in  the  middle  between  the  points  of  the  compafs, 
to  which  ihc  comes  up  and  ftills.  See  the  article 
TaviNr..  ' 

DRILL,  in  mechanics,  a  fmall  inl^rutnert  formnkirr^ 
fuch  holes  as  punches  will  not  conveniently  ferve  for. 
Drills  are  of  various  fiscs,  and  are  chiefly  ufed  by  fnttba 
and  turners. 

Dntu,  Of  DntLt-Box,  a  naoM  giveh  toan  ioftru- 
7  ^  »«nt 
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ment  for  fowing  land  in  the  new  method  of  horfe- hoeing  ' 
bHibaodry.  ItpUntt  the  com  in  mrs>  makes  the  cbui* 
neb,  feura  dw  wtit  in  tlicai,ind  coven  them  with  wrdi 

wher  <n\vn  ;  and  all  this  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  great 
expedition.  The  principal  parts  art  the  fccd-box,  the 
hopper,  the  plough  and  its  harrow,  c  t  ni:  wh  ch  the  fecd- 
hOK  is  the  chief.  It  meafurcs,  or  rather  numbers,  out 
die  Adl|  which  it  receives  from  the  hopper,  and  is  for 
this  porpofe  an  artificial  hand }  hot  it  odivcn  out  the 
fted  much  more  equally  than  can  b*  doni  hjr  a  natural 
tand.    S^e  the  article  Plough. 

DRiNK,  a  part  of  our  ordinary  food  in  a  liquid  fionn, 
(Irving  to  dauM and  taoMcii  the  4rf  oML  Sm  dM  ifti- 
ds  DlBT. 

ThedHnkt  in dilleftnt  coontrin  mdiflcNiit.  The 

common  drinic  in  England  it  ddMrmttr«  nntt  liqaOT, 
wine,  or  mixtures  of  tbefe. 

The  fiift  drink*  of  mankind  were  certainly  water  ind 
nitlK,  Wt  dM  love  of  luxury  and  debaucbeiy  (ow  intro- 
duced the  art  of  preparing  intosicatfaqs  and  laebfiating 
drinl^'^  out  of  vc^'tiables. 

Of  jll  Icjiids,  vviijcr  is  the  leaft  flatulent, becaufe  theun- 
elaflii  a:r  lodged  in  it,  cannot  be  extricated  by  the  heat 
o(  the  body,  to  as  to  become  eiaftic.  The  moft  flatulent 
flf  all  drinks  are  tbofe  taken  in  the  a&  of  fermentation,  as 
for  example,  the  ale  which  is  clofe  {hut  up  in  very  ftrong 
bottles,  and  flies  out  with  the  greateft  force  upon  opening 
them;  for  by  an  imprudent  ufc  of  fuch,  iht-  niiifl  frvf.c 
cholic,  iliac  pafllon,  and  cholera  morbus,  frequently  en- 
fue.  Next  to  thefe  come  fuch  drinks  as  have  not  yet  fer- 
nMnted,  but  are  foon  fet  to  work  by  the  heat  of  the  body 
nt  Son  example,  muft,  new  wine,  or  ale,  wheicio  no  bitter 
kerltt  fuch  as  hops,  nvnmvood,  itc.  hnra  %c«n  boiled 
M  a  pretcrvative. 

Dr.  Bryan  Robinfon  thinks  that  the  proportion  of 
■MRt  to  dtink,  ought  to  be  fucb  as  ihatt  nuke  perfpir»* 
lion  and  urine  nearly  equal  at  dl  ftaftni  of  the  your. 

J)R!Pfi,  in  nrchiti^^ure.    See  the  article  Larmier. 

Dl-U\  LR,  in  naval  affairs,  an  oblong  fail  hoi fted  oc> 
cafionally  to  the  mizcn>peek  when  the  wind  is  very  fair; 
the  lower  conien  of  it  aie  extended  bjr  •  boom  or  pole, 
whidiiidiniftovt»'Cfiefttlieiitpo*ertlieqverter.  See 

M IZEN  and  QUARTKR. 

DRIVERS,  among  fportfm^n,  a  machine  for  driving 
pheafant-powts,  coniming  <^  £"od  ftrong  nzicr  warid  -, 
fuch  as  the  balket-makers  ufe  i  tbefe  are  to  be  fet  in  an 
bandlci  and  MHfted  or  bound  widi  finaU  onien  in  two  or 
dune  places. 

With  this  inftrument  the  fportfman  drives  whole  eyes 
ofyr  '.jriL'  pcvvt  ,  into  his  nets. 

DRIVING,  among  fportfmen,  a  method  of  taking 
pheafant-powts.  It  is  uus  performed :  the  fportfman 
finds  ont  the  haunts  oif  thdji  bifda  t  and  having  fixed  his 
nets  theie,  he  calls  diem  togedser  by  a  pheafant-call, 
imitating  the  voice  of  the  dam  :  after  this  he  n.iiVcs  2 
notfe  with  his  driver,  which  will  make  them  run  a  little 
way  forward  in  a  clufter  1  and  th's  he  is  to  repeat  till 
be  has  made  fiure  of  them,  which  an  expert  Ijportiman 
never  Ails  to  doi,  by  driving  dMm  Into  Ms  nets. 

DaiviN",  in  mc^illurgy,  is  faid  of  ftlvrr,  %vhen  in  the 
cpititstn  ut  rciu.iiig,  tlic  lead  being  burnt  away,  the  re- 
rnaitiing  copper  rifes  upon  Its  fildnoe  in  Nd  Sluy  bubbles. 

See  the  article  Silver. 

DROCK,  in  hufbandry,  the  upright  piece  of  timber 
)0a  the  right  iidc  of  a  plough's  tail,  to  which  is  fined  the 
earth  board.   See  Plough. 

DROMEDARY,  Dreme/inrii/s,  a  larpc  anim  >!  of  the 
camel-kind,  with  only  one  bunch  on  its  back  :  it  is  taller 
Cbin  the  hrnft,  and  has  a  much  longer  and  (lender  neck  : 
its  cia  «« Iboittt  and  the  upper  lip  is  divided  in  the  nun- 
iMsr  of  dttt  of  the  bare.  It  is  •  native  of  Afia,  and  more 
uied  for  riding  on,  than  for  carrying  heavy  lead;. 

DROMEUS,  a  name  given  bv  the  ancients  to  two 
yery  diftin£t  animals,  the  flag  ana  dromedary. 

^RONE,  in  diehiftory  of  Infeds,  a  kind  of  nude  bee, 
laMcrthan  the  conmum  worldng  or  honev-bces :  it  is  fb 
called  from  its  idlenefs,  as  never  gpinglwned  to  coiled 
either  hontry  or  wax.   See  Bkk. 

DaONE-Ffi  ,  a  two  winged  infc^l,  extremely  likc  die 
common  drone-bee,  whence  alio  the  name. 

DROPS,  innhiieanie,  w  nmuMBt  In  dif  Dork 
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entablature,  reprefcnting  dlB|ps,  or  fitde  belb*  ii 
atelv  under  the  uiglypbs. 

DROPSY,  in  nNdidne,  ■  pfeieniatwnil  ealkason  of 
extravafated  aqueous  ferum,  which  gMtttly  diftcads  tbe 
veflels  in  any  part  of  tbe  body. 

Thisdifcafe  may  therefore  nappen  in  whatever  part  the 
veflels  deftined  for  the  conveyance  of  the  knm  are  founds 
chat  is,  either  in  the  whole  habit  of  dM  body,  or  in  nnv 
particular  part  thereof. 

Thus  a  dropfy  may  arife  from  a  fordid  colleAion  «f  wa- 
ter, cither  between  the  externa!  intcg«mcnt$  of  the  bead} 
between  theie  and  the  cranium ;  between  the  cranium- 
and  the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  between  thefe  mem- 
branes and  the  duplicatuses  1  between  thefe  dupiica- 
tures  and  die  brain  f  between  (he  ftMinn  of  the  brain  t 
2pd,  inf^lv,  In  its  cavities,  boi  yet  iriBMt  ptndncfaw 

inin-.rd  utc  death. 

Ilijs  diforder  is  eafily  known,  but  the  laft-mentioned 
(pecies  of  it  is  incuraUc  t  whereas  the  others  are  cidMr 
to  be  cured  by  gende  cauterizing,  terebradon,  or  punc* 
ture,  pruden'ly  nndl  cnutioufly  prai^ifcd  ;  exhibitingj  aC 
the  (iune  timr,  hydragogues  and  corrobcMratives,  inter« 
nally;  or  -Akv  are  lo  be  icmoved  by  the  extBmd  sppttca* 
tion  of  difcuticnU. 

^n>dropfy  of  the  dientt,  itt  which  the  lymph  may  W 
coiieAad  hom  various  parts,  the  fymptoms  are  almoft 
the  fiune  with  thofe  of  an  empyema :  but  a  due  attention 
to  the  antecedent  ca  if?  n;  each  diforder  difcovcrs  the 
differences  between  them.  This  is  to  be  cured  by  die 
operation  for  the  empyema,  together  with  dwdnenftef 
fuch  medicines  as  are  mtpofice  to  ita  caufe. 

In  a  dropfy  of  theniorax,  foaietimet  hydatides,  and 
fometimes  dropfical  abfcefTes,  are  found  formed  in  the 
lungs,  by  an  accumulation  of  the  lymph  diiCharged  from 
the  vijffcjs,  and  received  into  the  large  fmufes.  This  fpc- 
cies  of  the  diforder  is  equally  difficult  to  be  known  and 
cured,  unlefs,  perhaps,  the  meafiires  bhen  to  ranove 
other  prcfcnt  fymptoms  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  fof 
tuitoufly  psoUucc  a  cure  of  this  fpecies  of  dropfy. 

When,  by  whatever  caufe,  lymph  is  colleoed,  and 
becomes  ftagn.-tnt,  in  the  anterior  and  moft  oonfeicnoos 
part  of  the  afpera  aitcria,  a  fpecies  of  bnmchocde  tlkem 
a^sears.  But  authors  inform  tji,  t^at  if  thi>;  (^ifnrdcr  ij 
carefully  adverted  to,  it  is  cjIiIv  kr.own,  ..nd  moii  luc- 
cefsfully  cured  bypundurc,  d  fcuticr.ts  ?nd  (uch  thlnp 
as  derive  the  humours  from  the  parts  afFedcd. 

The  foilicule  of  any  gland  may  be  fubje£ted  tothe  Hte 
mislortnne^  and  the  diforder  removed  by  the  like  means. 

A  remackible  fpecies  of  the  dropfy  fometimes  zSeSb 
the  ovaria  of  women,  but  moft  frequently  of  thofe  who 
^rc  barren  and  fuperannuated.  This  diforder  is  of  fo  la* 
tent  a  nature,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  tcoown,  till  die  body 
of  the  patient  is  laid  open.  It  is  never  capable  of  bdng 
cured,  bat  ftetfuemly  changes  Into  an  afeiees. 

In  the  cnvitr  of  the  uterus,  when  it«  external  orifice  it 
clofed  up,  there  is  often  fo  large  a  quantity  of  water  c oi- 
led ed,  that  the  whole  abdomen  appears  as  if  the  nadent 
laboured  under  an  aicites.  This  fpecies  of  dUbider  is, 
in  like  manner,  no*  to  be  1en6wn  widiout  the  greateft 
difficulty,  by  reafon  of  the  f:^lIacious  figns  of  pregnancy^ 
with  which  it  is  attttiJeJ.  It  ii  to  be  cured  by  a  re- 
laxation of  the  orifice  of  the  uteru";,  by  means  of  fo- 
mentations, vapours,  and  the  due  ufe  of  uterine  medi- 
cines. 

When  through  the  whole  fubcutaneons  fat  this  lymph 
either  becomes  ilagnant,  or  is  efFuled,  that  fpecies  of 
dropfy  which  is  called  -inafarca,  hypofarca,  and  Icu- 
cophle^ada,  is  produced  ;  which  fometimes  afieds 
the  parts  about  dw  abdcnwn,  nnd  thofe  about  the  feni- 


When  diis  water  fs  coHeAed  ^her  In  die  daplicatote 

of  the  pcritonarum,  in  the  cavit}-  of  the  abdomen,  be- 
tween the  pcritonxum  and  abdominal  vifcera,  in  the  di- 
lated cavities  cf  the  glands,  or  in  the  vciTels  contained  in 
the  abdomen,  the  ditofder  is  called  afcites  {  as  al<i»  tympa- 
nites, when  dw  abdomen- is  nrgid  with  rarefied  vapours* 
arifing  either  from  water,  pus,  idior,  or  air  pent  updKre^ 
and  putrefied  by  the  heat. 

A  dropfy  of  the  tcfticles  is,  fird,  either  that  of  the  Icro- 
turn,  which  is  iuiown  by  the  touch,  the  confpicuous 

pdtuctditjr  of  dw  parn«  annthe  i — '-' — *  - 
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nade  by  the  finger ;  or,  fccondly,  of  the  bag,  fbrflicil  Vy  I 
the  produflion  of  the  peritomatum  in  a  legiTim.nc  hrrnii.  1 
Thi»  fpecies  of  the  diforder  happens  in  a  nulcat  acuci, ; 
and  any  be'diftinguifhed  by  the  preceding  Hgns  of  an 
afcUes,  or  a  tympanites ;  or  by  its  difappeamnce*  upon 
itt  being  preited,  upon  the  patient**  tyuw  on  bit  Mck, 
witb  his  head  md  body  lo%irer  than  the  ouer  parts*  and 
upon  the  evacuation  of  the  water  from  the  abdomen  ;  by 
the  fudden  increafc  and  dccreafc  of  the  diforder^  without 
any  mantfeft  caufes  }  and,  laAly,  by  the  tumor  running 
Mit  from  the  fcrotum  to  the  groin  in  the  form  of  a  hog's 

{tudding.  And,  thirdly,  a  dropfy  of  tli«  ttinidi  fagjat- 
is  of  the  tefticles  happens,  when  th«  hoteun  tfaae  fe. 
creted  are  not  abforbcd  by  their  proper  veffels,  but,  be- 
oomiag.ftagnant,  are  accumulated,  and  frequently  dillend 
dw  coat  in  which  they  aie  cootained  to  an  enormous 
Smi  if»  ia  coodeqiMicB  of  a  niptniet  or  obftntdiima 
of  tboveflets,  the  bumoun  AmmiM  be  than  colleAedt  tn 

jp§»mn-i;irifiri.  r.ipjiurinrin ,  anr!  coMc'flinn  of  irhnr,  nftrn 
produce  a  diforder,  which  has  much  the  unic  appear- 
ance as  a  fpecies  of  dropfy  ;  this  fort  of  dropfy  is  to  be 
known  a<ia  diftinguUhcd  by  the  want  of  claftictty  in  the 
tomor,  itt  reliiaiMe,  its  baraiiert,  and  the  flownefs  of  its 
produSion  •,  as  alfo  by  the  abfcnce  of  thofe  fymjptoms 
which  attend  the  firft  and  fccond  fpecies  of  dropfies  of 
the  tefticlfcs  ;  by  the  round,  oi,  ;u  lea(t,  theov.il  fi.yjrt! 
of  tbe  tumor  i  by  the  apparent  pcilucidity)  when,  upon 
ibugbtening  tbe  fcrotum,  Ibe  Hg  of  nltcAed  matter, 
expoTed  to  a  lighted  candle,  appoMS  dear  and  tranipa- 
rent.  But  if,  befides  thefe,  there  flumld  be  fucb  a  tumor 
between  the  nervous  coat  and  the  fubftance  of  the  tefti- 
cle»  the  diforder  can  hardly  be  fo  aocaracely  infpcded, 
as  that  it  may  be  eafily  diftiqpiiflied  fion  the  preceding 
'-  -'•t  nor  perhaps  is  thoc  any  oAer  rare  tot  it  than 
nation.  The  difofden  of  this  kind  are  called  by- 
See  Hyorocelf. 
All  the  difordera  of  this  kind  arc  pioductd,  iuil,  by 
every  caufe  which  is  capable  of  fo  confining  the  ferun,, 
that  it  cannot  return  into  the  veins,  but  ftagnates  in  the 
dUfleadcd  veflels  ;  or^  fecondly,  by  every  caufe  which  (o 
ruptures  the  veilels,  that  the  ferum  is  difcharged  within 
the  flender  membranes}  or,  thirdly,  by  every  caufe  which 
fo  obftru^s  the  veflels  which  convey  the  fluid i  from  the 
cavttks,  or  (b  little  moTCs  the  humours  contained  in  them, 
that  they  are  neither  exhaled  nor  re>abforbed. 

The  canfb  of  this  kind  are  nincipaUy  obferycd.tt>  be 
•n  hereditary  and  natural  difpootion ;  the  indden  drink- 
ing of  too  large  quantities  of  col(i  liquors,  which  are 
nether  difcharged  by  vomit,  ilool,  fweat,  nor  urine,  ex- 
cited by  heat  or  motion  }  acute  difeafes,  either  ai  com- 
paakd  with  an  infatiable  thl<ft>  or  exoafive  drinking,  or 
witihottt  thefe  euvumflafices }  a  lieaterie  dyfiuMery  long 
proira£led;  quartan  f^vfi.)  !\rnt?rics;  diarrhoeas;  dy- 
fentcries  of  long  ItiniJuit:  ^  ihc  toeliac  pafllon  ;  empye- 
mas ;  a  fpitting  ot  !  1  i  1  ;  the  gout ;  exceffive  evacua- 
tions of  any  kind,  and  efpecially  of  the  arterial  blood  ; 
drinking  of  acrid  and  fermenting  liquors  ;  vifcid  ali- 
ments, and  fuch  as  are  of  difficult  digeltion  |  a  confider- 
able  number  of  large  hydatides  hanging  pendulous  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdortien  ;  and  many  other  diforders  of  a 
fimilku  nature,  fuch  as  melancholy,  the  fcurvy,  and  Tome 
others. 

Tbe  cEg^Is  and  prafreft  of  this  difeafe  are  genstally  as 
follows :  the  fhet  beoome  tamid,  efpecially  towards  the 
evening  ;  and  this  tumor  is  gradually  incrcafed  and  aug- 
mented i  then  a  daily  increafin^  tumor  appears  in  the 
abdomen.  In  a  tympanites  thediflended  abdomen  founds 
When  firuck  t  in  an  afciMa,  when  the  water  iow*  freely 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  noift  of  flnfiuating 
water  is  heard  upon  moving  the  body  :  but  in  that  fpecies 
of  afcites,  where  the  waters  are  included  in  their  proper 
'  vcficles,  this  fymptom  docs  not  always  happen,  ;ir.(I  con- 
fequently  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  Add  to  thefe  a  diffi- 
cult of  breathing,  thirft,  afeniationof  weight,  torpor, 
coftivenefs ;  a  fmall  difcbarge  of  urine,  a  ilow  fever,  no 
cracuation  by  fwcat,  a  degree  of  leannefs  and  extenua- 
tion in  the  general  habit,  proportioned  to  the  largcncfs  of 
the  tumor,  in  tbe  particular  part  atfeded :  then  a^ears 
an  anafarca  of  tbe  thighs,  fcrotum,  and  abdominal  (kin ; 
bydatidca  j  an  acrimonf  of  the  wittr>  become  ftag^t 
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and  pbttviad,  in  confequence  of  the  beat  aiid  cloRritdl 

of  the  part  in  which  it  is  confined  ;  ulcers,  gan-  rcnt  ?, 
hxcnorrhages  from  the  nofe,  an  exomphalus,  a  fphacclus 
of  the  vifiera,  and  at  laft  the  death  of  the  patipnt. 

In  the  cure  of  a  dropfy  the  following  intentions  are  to 
be  purfued. 

Firft,  to  nioditoe  a  d«e  fljaidityj  and  motion  to  the 
lymph,  whether  it  is  wattor  or  ferum,  of  the  bilious,  icho- 
rous, or  bloody  kind. 

Secondly,^  to  evacuate  the  waters  already  difcharged 
into  the  cavities  of  tbe  body. 

Tbardijr,  lo  removo  the  weaknefs  of  tbe  vifeera^  whe- 
ther this  weakneft  it  the  cairfe  or  the  effe^  of  the 
dropfy. 

The  fluidity  of  the  lymph  is  procured,  by  removing 
thofe  caufes  which  prevent  fuch  a  fluidity  i  which  are, 
firft,  the  too  Janniia  force  of  the  vital  powers  fubfervienc 
to  drcdatitHi  $  iecondhr,  the  compreflion,  rupture,  or 
ob{lru<^ion  of  the  veflcls  ;  and,  thirdly^ -diC  flXiOefl|vn> 
or  preternatural  vifcidity  of  the  fluids. 

With  refped  to  the  too  languid  force  of  the  vital 
powers  fubfervient  to  circulation,  this  is  moft  ooounodi- 
oufly  removed  by  cardiacs,  corroboratives,  and  inedidnea 
of  a  ftimulatin^  quality,  which,  if  the  patient  is  not  af> 
Aided  with  a  violent  tbirftj  are  to  confilt  of  aromatic,  fa- 
line,  oleous,  and  hot  fubdanccs  which  may  be  cafily 
prepared  in  the  various  forms  of  deAuaries,  nuxtures*. 
medicated  urines,  medicated  aks,  ptUs,  decofliofts,  fytupet. 
or  JoncMast  ffurrflmtw. 

DRCfrWORT,  in  botany,  the  fathetirith  the  fiUi 
pcndula.    See  riie  article  FilipilNdula. 

DROSERA,  fun-dew,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants^ 
with  a  funnel  faihioned  flower^  confifting  of  five  obtuA* 
ly-ovated  petals :  the  fruit  is  an  unilocular,  fuhovai  cap* 
^le,  containing  a  ffitat  many  very  linatl  ficdt< 

DP  rnvNING,  the  ifi  of  fuilocatuig^  or  bdjigfiillbA 
Cited,  l)v  water.  ■'  "  .  -  ■ 

N^tur^liiis  and  phyfictans  fiimilb  us  with  divers  well 
atuiled  iiiAances  of  furprifing  recovenea  of  perlbna 
drowned.  It  is  certain  from  repouad  diJlediont  nide  on 
peribns  drowned,  that  they  generally  have  lefs  water  in 
their  ilomachs  than  if  they  had  voluntarily  drank  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  :  w  hence  i  u:  c  -  ru  t  fcem  expedient  to 
bang  the  drowned  perfon  by  the  heels,  a  polition  that 
muft  prove  uneafy  as  foon  as  the  humours  of  the  hodf 
(bouM  icfnme  their  ordinary  motion.  In  order  to  know 
whether  tbe  perfon  has  fsraUowed  too  much  water,  or 
not,  and  to  make  him  vomit  it  up  if  he  has,  it  is  proper 
to  put  him  in  a  tun  open  at  both  ends,  which  is  to  b« 
rolled  in  different  dircdions;  or  the  bearded  end  of  a 
lieather  ihooht  be  introduced  into  the  oefophagus.  After 
taking  off  the  deaths  of  the  diowned  perfon,  we  ought* 
with  the  urmnrt  cxpcdirion,  to  Iheher  him  from  the  im- 
preflionfi  ot  the  i.olil  aji',  and  begin  to  warm  him  by 
wrapp  r  1111  up  with  cloachs  and  coverings:  to  do  this 
more  effectually,  he  is  afterwards  to  be  put  into  a  pretty 
warm  bed,  applying  alfo  to  his  body.lioc  ni^ns  and 
cloths.  A  hot  fcorching  fun,  to  which  drowned  perfoos 
have  been  expofed,  and  hot  baths,  havfc  produced  the 
fame  happy  efiefis. 

The  great  intention  to  be  purfued  is  to  put  the  foUd 
parts  of  the  machine  in  adion,  that  thus  they  may  re- 
(lore  the  motion  of  the  fluids;  in  oidcr  to  this,  tbe 
drowned  perfon  fhould  be  agitated  in  various  diredions, 
in  a  bed,  in  the  arms  of  perfons  of  fufficient  ibength. 

Spirituous  liquors  or  warm  urine  ihouid  be  poured  into 
his  mouth,  and  foroe  perfons  prefcribc  a  decodion  ^ 
pepper  and  vinegar,  as  •  funrifin  i  we  muft  alfo  at* 
tempt  to  irritate  the  infemd  fibrca  of  tba  nofe,  either 
by  volatile  fpirits,  and  by  the  liquors  ufed  in  apnplc f*ic 
cafes }  or  by  tickling  the  ncnxs  of  the  nollrils  wuh  a 
bearded  feather,  or  by  blowing  through  a  quill,  fnufF, 
or  fome  other  more  povrerful  iternutatory.  One  of  the 
meant  fitquently  ufed  with  fuccefs,  is  to  blow  warm  air, 
by  means  of  a  pipe,  into  their  mouths  t  or  to  introduce 
it  by  a  pair  of  bellows ;  or,  by  injediog  warm  clyfters, 
to  irritate  the  inteflincs  ;  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  conveyed 
into  the  intdlioes,  by  means  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  is  much 
reconunended.    Vensefedion  is  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 

Iieded  {  and  petbaps  moft  fucfidafuliy  ih  tba  jugnhv 
%  win» 
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Vtirt  i  and  when  all  thcfc  meorurfs  prove  unri:cri.T-,ful, 
the  laft  recourfe  is  biondkHoin; .  ^icc  the  article  bKON- 
CHOMOMV. 

DRL'G,  a  general  term  for  goods  of  the  droggift  and 
crocrry  kmJb,  crj>ccially  for  thofe  ultd  in  medicine  and 

dying. 

DkUG(iET,  in  commerce,  a  ftuff  rometinws  all 
vwAf  and  (omctimes  half  woul  and  half  threkd*  feme- 
times  corJcd,  but  ufually  plain. 

DRUIDS,  the  pticds  among  the  ancient  Britons  and 

Gauls. 

The  Word  is  formed  from  the  Celtic,  ^A-rw,  an 
tfak  {  becaufc  tkejr  held  that  trea  in  clie  bighcft  venera- 
tion. 

i^h^fr  fciltSquity  is  efteemed  M{ua1  to  that  of  t\a  Brach* 

rrans  of  India,  the  Magi  of  Pcrlla,  and  the  Chaldecs  of 
Babylon.  And  whoever  confiders  the  furprifing  con- 
formity of  their  dodrine,  will  find  fufiicient  reafon  to 
think  that  thay.  all  derived  it  from  the  fame  hand,  we 
mean  from  Ntmh  anil  Ms  immediate  defeetidants,  who 
carried  it  with  them  at  their  difpcrfion  ;  for  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  the  Briti(h  druids  derived  their  dodrine 
ftnin  any  fionSgn  fcifi,  to  whoiB  tli^  vcie aUUiitely  un- 
known. 

But  the  druids  were  not  contented  with  the  power  an- 
nexed to  the  griefthood  ;  they  introduced  religion  into 
every  tratifaAion  both  public  and  private,  fo  that  nothing 
could  be  done  witfiout  their  approbation  ;  and  by  this 
means  their  authority  was  rendered  almoft  abfolute. 
They  ele^ed  the  annual  magiftrates  of  every  diftriA,  who 
fliould  have  enjoyed*  during  that  term,  the  fupreme  au- 
thoritV,  and  fomAime*  the  tftle  of  kings )  but  they  could 
not  even  cill  a  council  without  their  apprt)bation  and 
advice:  fo  that,  ttotwithiianding  their  pretended  autho- 
rity, they  were  in  icatitf  the  creatuies  tad  flam  of  the 
druids.^ 

They  exercifed  the  fame  arbitrary  power  in  tbdr  atturts 

ofjuftice  i  and  whoever  refufed  to  fubmit  to  their  dcci- 
fions,  were  extUjded  from  the  public  facrifice?,  which  was 
Confidcrcd  as  the  grciteft  puniflirncnt  that  c -il  J  br'  in- 
lli^ed.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledgad,  that  their 
adminiftntion  of  juftice  hat  always  been  celebrated  for 
its  impartiality.  The  fole  management  and  in(lro£lion 
of  youth  was  alfo  committed  to  them,  except  the  train- 
ir:;  them  up  in  the  art  (jf  wi'.r ;  for  toth  thty  and  their 
dricipics  were  not  only  exempted  Irom  going  to  war,  hut 
Jikcwife  from  all  kind  ef  tribute. 

Their  garments  were  temarkably  long ;  and,  when 
employed  in  religious  ceremonies,  they  always  wore  a 
v.nite  furplicc.  I'hiy  f(ciK"ially  carried  a  WJnd  in  their 
hands,  and  wore  a  kind  of  ornament  enchafed  in  gold 
about  their  necks,  called  the  druid's  egg.  Their  i\tc 
were  Itkcwifa  decorated  with  gold  chaint,and  their  bands 
and  armt- with  braoetets-:  they  wore  their  hair  very  fliort, 
end  their  beards  remarkably  Ion 

Th<y  were  all  fuborJimtc  to  a  cl.ief  or  fovcreign 
pontilf',  ftiled  the  arch  druid,  chofen  from  among  their 
fraternity  by  a  plurality  of  voices ;  but,  in  cafe  of  a  com- 
petition too  powerful  to  be  decided  by  a  majority,  the 
contcit  was  determined  by  the  fword.  He  enjoyed  his 
fupremacy  for  life,  had  power  to  infpeft  the  condu^l  of 
kings,  and  either  to  dccl  or  dcpofc  whenever  Ik-  pleafid. 

It  was  one  of  tiiu  nuxtma  of  their  reiigionj  not  to 
commit  any  thing  to  writing ;  but  deliver  all  thdr  my- 
fieriei  and  learniog  in  verfes  compofcd  for  that  porpofe ) 
and  thcic  were  in  time  muHiplied  to  fueh  a  number,  that 
it  generally  took  up  twtnty  years  to  karn  them  ail  by 
hearti  By  thi^  means  (heir  diK^Uincji  appeared  more 
myAcrious  by  bring  unknown  to  all  but  themfelves  ;  and 
bavingoo  buoks  to  recur  lo^  they  were  the  more  careful 
to  fix  them  in  their  memory. 

Tiut  what  had  Hill  a  more  rJiref^  tendency  to  impofe  on 
th«  pablic,  was  their  pretended  f.imiliar  intcrcourfc  with 
the  gods.  .An-',  iii  order  to  conceal  at  once  their  own 
Ignorance,  and  render  the  impofition  lets  fufceptible  of 
(WMAion,  they  boalled  of  their  great  fkill  in  magic,  and 
cultivated  fevcral  branches  of  the  mathematics,  pariiru- 
larlv  aftronnmy.  Thelatrcr  they  carried  to  lome  degree  of 
perfection;  for  they  were  able  to  foretel  the  tirtics  <iuanti- 
ties,  and  dwrationt  of  cdipfes }  a  circumitancc  which  could 
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not  fail  of  at[ra!^ing  reverence  from  an  ignorant  jujil, 
tude,  who  were  peMuadtd  that  nothing  Icf*  £ban  a  fuotr 
natural  power  was  fufficient  M  make  fucfa  ^onilLi 
prediaions :  they  alio  ftndicd  nauiiat  njiilofinhir  3 
praflifcd  phyfic.  I«"«»l"iy,  mi 

Before  we  conclude  this  account  of  the  druids. »mf 
obferve,  that  the  fair-fcx  enjoyed  a  part  of  the  nj£ 
hood  }  and  were  confidered  as  endowed  with  thefpiritor 
prophecy.  Their  ilEfted  the  druids  at  their  rcli.iou, 
fiinaiont  I  and  feme  of  them  became  very  famo^ 
the  great  {NM^ida  they  mado  in  diilerent  luMdwi 

learning. 

I  he  next  order  in  great  eftecm  among theai,  Wn  (hit 
of  the  barda.  Some  wrilert  indeed  have  confounded  tHtfe 
with  the  dnride*  but  tbia  ia  a  miftake  they  bad  thtir 
name  from  their  office,  which  was  to  chant  hymns  in 
concert  at  their  periodical  feftivals^  and  celebrate  tfae 
praifes  of  their  heroea.  Thefe  fongs  were  accompiniti 
with  mufical  inftrumentt,  and  con&kted  aa  the  didatrs 
of  their  gods  j  fo  that  it  it  no  wonder  the  banit  weie  hdd 
ta  the  higheft  eftce  m  his  even  faid,  that  they  could  at 
any  tine  put  a  i\vp  to  a  whole  army's  cogagiac  by  dictr 
intcrpofition :  fo  great  wai  the  power  of  twoMb evert 


bvbarous  multitude  • 

They  V  n M  h  pped  the  Supreme  Being  omler  the  name 
of  tfua,  or  Hefui,  and  the  fymbol  of  the  oak  ;  and  hid 
no  other  temple  than  a  wood  or  grove,  where  all  their  re- 
ligious rites  were  performed.  Nor  was  anyperfonad- 
Riitted  to  enter  that  facred  recefs,  unlefs  he  carried  widi 
hirn  a  chain,  in  token  of  his  abfolute  dependence  oodke 
Deity.  Indeed,  their  whole  religion  originally  confifttd 
in  adcoowledging  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  made  hit 
abode  in  thefe  facred  groves,  governed  the  univcrfc,  md 
that  every  creature  ought  to  obey  his  laws,  and  pay  him 
divine  homage. 

They  conUdered  the  oak  aa  the  emblem,  oriatherdie 
peculiar  relidcnce  of  the  Almighty;  and  accordingly 
chaplets  of  it  were  worn  both  by  thedruids  and  people  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  thc'aitars  were  Arewed  widi 
its  leaves,  and  encircled  with  its  branches.  The  fruit  of 
it,  cfpecialiy  the  mifletoe,  was  thought  to  contain  a^ 
vine  virtue,  and  to  be  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaven.  It  war 
therefote  fought  for  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon  with 
the  greateftearneftnefs  and  anxiety,  and  when  found  was 
hailed  withfuch  raptures  of  joy^—  *lfnffft  ffifcHt  Ttmp^ 
nation  to  conceive. 

As  foon  at  thedruida  were  informed  of  this  fertimate 
difcovery,  they pvepaied  everything  ready  for  the  lachfice 
under  the  oak,  to  which  they  ftftened  two  white  bulls  by 
the  horns  :  then  the  arch-druid,  attended  by  a  prodi^iotu 
multitude  of  people,  afccnded  the  tree,  drefled  in  whittji 
and  with  a  confecrated  golden  fcaMb,  or  pruning-h«d^ 
cropped  the  mifletoe,  which  he  leceived  in  hia  bgum  or 
robe,  amidft  the  raptvrowi  exctamations  of  the  people. 
Having  fecured  this  facred  plant,  he  dcfcendcd  the  tree, 
the  bulls  were  facrificcd,  and  the  Deity  invoked  to  Weft 
his  own  gift,  and  render  it  eflficaciouf  ia  ChofediflnilfCn 
in  whicn  it  fhould  be  adminiilered. 

The  confecrated  groves,  in  which  they  perfomwd  Aeir 
religious  rites,  were  firnccd  round  with  floncs,  to  pre- 
vent any  perfon's  entering  between  the  trees,  except 
through  the  paflages  left  open  for  that  purpofc,  and  which 
were  guarded  by  fome  inflcrior  druids,  to  prevent  any 
ilrai^^  Aoffl  intruding  into  their  myfteries.  Thew 
groves  were  of  dISiuent  format  Come  quite  circular,  others 
oblong,  and  more  or  left  eaparioua,  as  the  numbers  of 
votaries  in  the  diflrifls  to  which  they  belonged,  were 
more  or  lci$  numerous.  The  area  in  the  center  of  the 
erove  was  encompalTed  with  feveral  rows  of  large  oaka 
let  very  clofe  together.  Within  thi*  large  ciide  were 
fevcral  fmaller  onea  fnrraunded  with  large  lionet  {  and 
near  the  center  of  thefe  fmaller  circles,  were  itones  of  a 
prod;2ious  fizc,  and  convenient  height,  on  which  the 
vidtims  were  flain,  and  ulTered.  Each  of  thefe  being  a 
kind  of  altar,  was  furrounded  with  another  row  of  fkmca, 
the  ufe  of  which  cannot  now  be  known,  unlebtbcyweie 
intended  as  cinctures  to  ki  t  p  the  people  at  a  convenitnl 
diftance  from  the offictj tint:  pneft.  Nor  is  it  unreafonahFe 
to  fuppoff,  that  they  had  oilu  r  r.roves  appointed  for  fe- 
cular  purpofcs,  and  perhaps  flamed  witji  oaks  as  the 
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•thcrs  were,  that  the  facred  trees  mifiht  firlVe  the  mem- 
bers of  (uch  courts  and  councils  with  awe,  and  prevent 
all  quarrels  and  indecent  expreffions. 
.  While  the  religion  of  the  drvjds  contioaed  pure  and 
iramtxc'd  with  any  foreign  cuftoms,  they  oijlkred  only  ob- 
hcions  of  fine  flour  fpi inkle j  with  fait,  and  adored  the 
Supreme  Being  in  prayers  and  thankfgivings.  But  after 
they  had  for  feme  time  carried  on  a  cofnmerce  with  the 
Phoenicians,  they  lo(V  their  origiiial  fimpDcily,  adored  a 
variety  of  gods,  adopted  the  barbarotti  otSem  if  offering 

humar!  vx'.imG,  an^  cw^n  improver!  on  the  rruflty  of  other 
nations*,  umig  ihck-  unfortunate  luotuia  toi  tlic  pufpofcs 
of  divin-itiun,  with  i  ich  lArbarous  cruelly  as  is  (hotlcing 
to  human  nature  to  relate.  Pradices  like  thcfi;  icon  ren- 
dered them  (b  deaf  ct!  the  voice  of  humanity,  that  on  ex- 
traordinary occafions  they  defied  a  monflrous  hollow  pile 
of  oficr,  which  they  filled  with  thefe  unhappy  wretches, 
ai}d  burnt  them  to  their  gods.  Crinunals  were  indeed 
chofen  for  this  barbarous  facriiice  ;  but  in  want  of  thefe, 
the  innocent  bcc.imc  viAims  of  a  cruel  fuperftidon. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  m  theu  ttfied  groves 
were  feveral  large  llones,  fuppofed  to  lie  tile  altars  on 
which  they  offered  thci I  vicl litis.  Some  of  thefe  Hoiks 
arc  (iill  remaining  in  Eii^ktui,  \VaIes,  Ireland,  and  the 
idand  of  Anglefey ;  and  are  of  fuch  an  amazing  magni- 
nide,  that  the  bringiiig  and  rearing  them  wat  thou^bt  by 
the  fttperftitioai  to  have  been      work  6F  tliofe  dsmons 

AjppoicJ  to  attend  on  that  manner  of  worfhip. 

Tcmjilcs  they  had  nont  bcfurc  the  coining  of  the 
Romans,  nor  in  all  probability  for  a  long  time  alter  ;  for 
with  regard  to  thofe  vaft  piles  of  iloncs  AiU  remaining, 
fhey  fecm  rather  to  have  been  funeral  monuments  than 
places  of  worOiip ;  efpectalty  as  all  the  ancient  writers 
agree  that  their  religious  ceremonies  were  alwajrs  per- 
formed in  their  confecratcd  groves.  Accordingly  Tacitus, 
(peaking  of  the  dcfcent  of  the  Romans,  tells  us,  that  their 
ntH  care  was  to  dcftroy  thofe  groves  and  woods  which 
had  been  polluted  with  the  Mood  of  .fo  umajt  bumao 
ridlmt. 

One  of  the  chief  tenet*  taugtif  by  the  druids  v^'as  the 
Unmojrtality  of  the  foul,  and  its  uanfmigration  from  one 
body  to  another }  a  dodrinc  which  they  confidered  in 

StopK  to  infpire  them  w>tb  cour#M.  and  a  contempt  of 
ettb.  They  alio  inftruSed  their  Wciples  in  feveraf  tra- 
diilons  concerning  the  (lars  and  their  motions,  the  extent 
of  the  world,  the  n.Jiure  of  things,  and  the  power  of  the 
ininK^rcal  gods.  If.jt  as  they  never  committed  any  of 
their  tenets  to  writing,  in  order  at  once  to  conceal  their 
cnyfterious  learning  from  the  vulgar,  and  caercife  the 
minds  of  their  difciplcs,  thegreatelTpartof  tbemaienow 
irrecoverably  buried  iu  the  lake  of  oblivion. 

DRUM,  Ty/tpatiufii,  is  a  martial  nuifical  indiument 
in  form  of  a  cylinder,  |iollow  within,  and  Covered  at  the 
two  ends  with  vettufO*  which  is  Itretched  or  Oackened 
«t  pleaTuie  by  the  ineam  of  fmall  cords  and  flidiOe  knoa. 

KelfU  Drvms,  are  two  Ibrts  of  large  batons  of  copper 
or  brafs,  rounded  in  the  bcUtom,  and  covered  with  vellum 
or  goat- (kin,  which  is  kept  fait  by  a  circle  of  iron,  and 
fcvcral  holes  faftencd  to  the  body  of  the  drum,  and  a  like 
number  of  fcrews  to  fcrew  up  and  down.  They  are 
much  ufed  among  the  borfe,  at  alfo  in  opera*,  oratorios, 
Concert  .,  ?cc. 

Drl'M,  or  Drummer,  he  that  beats  the  drum,  of 
whom  c  .ch  corriprjny  of  foot  has  one,  and  fomctimcs 
two.  Every  regiment  ha^  a  drum- major,  who  has  the 
command  over  the  other  dnimi. 

Dri  m  af  the  Ear^  in  anatomy.   See  TvMPANVU. 
Drum,  in  architcfture.   See  Tambocr. 
DRUNKENNESS,  Ehriaas,  phjfically  confidered, 
confiiU  in  a  preternatural  compreffion  of  the  brain,  and  a 
dif^MNKipofurc  of  Its  iibrea«  occafioned  by  the  fumes  or  fpi- 
rituOUS  part!!  of  liquors. 

DRUPE,  amcni;  botanifts,  a  kind  of  pcricarpium, 
coiitifling  uf  a  frfc,  f^cihy,  and  fuoeuletit  pulpi  Witb  a 
n  ucic  uf ,  or  kernt  l  iit  it*  center. 

l)\<\  Ml  A  r,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  corn  and  hay. 
yVt'ter  taking  (be  Wie  from  gr^fi  be  is  bouled,  and  put 
to  dry  meat 

IJK  YAD  1,  D'yTc'c'  ,  in  the  hc.irhcn  theology,  a  fort  of 
^Jc  itie'>,  ui  tiMuplis,  which  the  aniiinu  thought  inlu(biCcd 
^rovvs  uid  wuods.  They  differed  from  thciiaiAadryadts^ 
^9 
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thefe  latter  being  attached  to  fome  particuLir  tree,  with' 
which  they  were  bom,  and  with  which  the^  died  i 
whereas  the  Dryadaa  wen  gpddeflb  of  trees  and  wboda  - 
in  general. 

Dl7BLIN,.the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lein^er,  and 

of  all  Ireland,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  LlfFee, 
6b  miles  wcil  of  Holyhead  in  Wales :  weil  long.  6  deg. 
25  min.  north  lat.  53  deg.  t6  min. 

It  is  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  picalantly  ittuatedj 
having  a  view  of  the  fea  on  one  ffoe,  and  of  a  fine  coun- 
try on  the  other.  It  is  the  ('•7.x  of  thr  courts  of  jufticej 
and  an  archbifhop's  fee  ;  and  h.a  a  r.  b.c  college,  which  is 
an  univcrfi'y  m:'  ItklT, 

DUC.^L,  in  gciural,  fomcthiiig  belonging  to  a  duke* 
See  the  article  OpKl. 

DtrCAb  CtowH»  or  Co^ohst.  See  the  wticle 
Caowii.' 

DUCAT,  a  coin  current  in  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries abroad,  for  the  different  values  of  which  fee  Ex» 

DUCATOON,  a  filver  coin,  Ukewife  frequent  ia  fii. 
veral  parts  of  Europe. 
DUCK,  Jfr,^JJ,  in  ornithology's'  ■  gWUt  oF  bir^  fiifi^ 

cientlv  known.  '  " 

There  are  two  forts  of  ducks  common  in  England^ 
tU  tame  and  wild  ;  the  firft  of  which  ia  very  beneficial 
to  hufbandmen,  and  at  rhe  lane  time  reotures  nib  charg« 

to  keep,  living  on  lofl  corn,  worms,  fnails,  &c.  Indcxd 
once  a  year  this  fowl  is  a  great  layer  of  eggs  i  and  wiien 
fhe  fits,  muft  be  can  .'ully  fed  with  barley  or  other  grain. 
As  to  the  duckling:,  they  are  fed  in  the  fame  rnanijcr  aa 
gollings,  and  may  be  fattened  in  three  weeks  time,  by 
giving  them  anykind  of  pulfe  or  grain,  and  plenty  of  wsrt  r. 

DUCT,  or  Ductus,  in  general,  denotes  any  tube  or 
canal. 

It  Is  much  ufed  by  anatomiib,  who  mention  theadippfe 
duds,  concerning  the  reality  pf  which  authors  aie  Aoe 

Screed  j  the  thoracic,  or  cbyiifero'tta  du£l  {  the  excretory 
uQs  of  the  glands  (  the  hepatic  da6t,  or  poms  bilarius  ; 

the  falival  duds  ;  the  lachrym,nl  dufls  ,  the  du£lus  com- 
munis cholcdochus,  &c.  concerning  all  which  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  their  ufe  is  to  convey  certain  animal  fluids 
fecreted  in  the  glands  of  the  parts  to  which  they  feverally 
belong :  thus  it  is,  tlw  £dtval  dufis  dSlcharge  tbo  Mivaa 
of  pellucid  Hquor,  fecNtcd  ft  glands  of  Out  noutbsi 
and  fo  of  the  re  ft. 

DUC  TILITY,  in  phyfics,  a  property  of  certain  bo- 
dies, whereby  they  are  capable  of  being  expanded,  or 
llretchcd  forth,  by  means  of  a  hammer,  prefs,  3ic. 

The  vaft  dudility  of  fome  bodies,  c^^eciaUy  g^ld,  u 
yftrf  furprifing.   See  DivisiBiLif  v. 

DtJbL  it  a  fingle  combat,  at  a  time  and  place  tp« 
pointed,  in  £onfi;quence  of  a  cartel  pr  challenge. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin*  i/uUmt  f*^^ 
mrtad  hUuHf  *  coihbat  bettfeea  two  peribns. 

Authorised  ddSeU  inn  Aicb  vHtofe  motive  was  the  goiod 
of  their  country,  when  one,  or  a  fmall  number  of  comba- 
tahls  were  chofen  to  favc  the  blood  of  a  whole  army,  and 
decide,  by  vidory  or  death,  the  quarrels  of  kings  or  wholo 
nations.  Thus  Goliath  a^  David,  the  Uoratii  and  Cu- 
riatii,  and  feveral  otheid. 

Duelling  was  fo  general  a  methdd  of  determining  dif^ 
ferences  among  the  noblci,  that  even  ecclefuftics  were 
not  excufed  ;  only,  to  prevent  their  being  ftained  with 
blood,  they  procured  dumpioos  to  fight  for  them.  None 
were  excepted  from  COmbat,  but  fick  people,  cripples, 
and  fuch  as  were  under  twenty- one  years  of  age,  or  above 
futy.  Jufts  and  tournaments,  doubtlefs,  rendered  duets 
more  frequent. 

We  have  good  proof  that  duelling  wa<  authorized  before 
the  Normans  came  into  England,  though  not  fo  frequent 
and  folemn  as  after  the  Conqueft.  Thefe  are  however 
now  known  no  longer,  and  we  eonld  wifli  the  private 
praflice  of  duelling  was  alfo  buried  in  oblivion. 

DUKE  IS  either  the  title  of  a  fovercign  prince,  as  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  Parma,  &c.  the  grand  duko  of  Tufcany, 
Mufcovy,  ice.  or  it  is  the  title  of  Jionovr  add  nobiliiy 
next.  be.>ow  princes. 

DULCIFYING,  in  pharmacy.  Is  the  fwectcning,  or 
rendering  infipid,  any  matter  impregnated  with  ^is,  by 
v^afbint  tt  in  pare  water. 
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The  word  »  bniNd  frantlw  Latin,  iidatf  (mttt  and 
Jati»y  to  make. 

DULEDGE,  in  gunnery,  a  peg  of  wood  which  joins 
Ac  tnd*  of  the  fix  mioes  that  fonn  4hc  round  of  »  wheel 
of  •  gun  carrbte.  The  plate  of  ma  on  the  oudtde  of 
the  wheel,  whiS  fitengtbeni  the  join^  ii  called  the  du- 
ledce  plate. 

DUNG,  in  agriculture,  is  of  feveral  forts,  as  that  of 
borfet,  cow;,  Hiecp,  lio^>»  ptgeofUt  geefcy  beni,  &c.  All 
Icindi  of  (!iing  contain  fmne  mitter,  wbicb,  when  nixed 

with  the  foil,  ferments  therein,  and,  by  that  fermentation, 
dilTolves  the  texture  of  the  earth,  and  divides  and  crumbles 
its  particles  very  tiiuch.  This  is  the  real  uf-  o:  iri 
agriculture;  for  as  to  the  pure  earthy  part  of  it,  the  quan- 
tfty  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  bears  an  extremely  incon- 
ftderable  proportion  to  that  of  the  earth  it  la  intended  to 
manure. 

The  fermenting  quality  of  dung  Is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
lalta  it  contains,  and  yet  thofc  or  any  other  falta,  applied 
immediately  to  the  roots  of  plants,  always  deftroy  them. 
Tbii  provce  that  the  buGnera  of  the  dung  U  not  to  oour ifh 
titit  to  divrde  and  leparatethat  teneftriai  matter,  which  is 
to  afford  the  nourinimcnt  to  vegetables,  through  the 
mouths  of  their  roots:  and  the  acrimony  of  the  laJts  of 
*  dung  is  fo  threat,  that  the  niceft  managers  of  vegetables 
we  have,  (the  florifta)  have  wholly  Uanilbed  the  ufe  of 
h  from  tfietr  gardena .  The  ure  of  dune  fliouM  alfo  be 
fcrhid  in  kitchcn-gartlerT;,  for  it  Is  poffihic  to  fucceed  full 
as  w<^ll  without  it ;  and  it  gives  an  ill  tafte  to  all  the  ex- 
cellent roots  and  phmts  that  are  to  ftand  in  the  earth  in 
which  it  is  an  ingredient.  The  water  of  a  cabbage  raifed 
So  a  garden  manured  with  dung,  if  boiled,  b  o?  an  in- 
tolerable ftinlc  ;  but  this  is  not  io  rr.uch  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  plant,  as  of  the  manure  ufed  to  iti  for  a  field 
cabbjgc  being  boiled,  the  water  hia  fiwccany  fBiell»  and 
what  it  has  is  not  difagreeable. 

It  iaaifo  a  well  known  faft  in  the  country,  that  a  carrot 
raifed  in  a  garden,  has  nothing  of  that  fweet  flavour 
which  fuch  as  grow  in  the  fields  have ;  but,  in  the  place 
of  this  natural  reliOi,  the  j^anien  i)t>e  has  a  compound 
tafte,  in  which  the  matter  of  the  manure  has  no  fmaii 
ibare :  and  there  is  the  fame  fort  of  difl^rence  in  the  tade 
«r  rooiit  nourilhed  with  fuch  different  diet.  Dung  not 
wlj  fpotii  Ae  Savour  of  the  efculent  vegfteble,  but  it 
fpnils  the  drinkables  into  the  original  compoTition  of 
which  it  enters ;  thev  are  oblieed  to  ufe  dung  to  the  poor 
vine)'ardi  of  Languedoc«  and  uieconfequence  is,  that  the 
wine  is  naufeous.  The  poor  who  onif  raife  a  fiiw  vioea 
for  the  wine  they  drink  themfeTvea,  and  cannot  he  at  the 
expence  of  tlii  manure,  have  the  lefsof  it,  but  then  it  is 
better  by  niau)  degrees  than  the  other;  and  it  is  a  ge- 
neral obfcrvation,  which  the  French  exprefs  in  thefe 
words,  that  the  poor  people's  wine  in  Langoedoc  if  the 
beft,  becaufe  they  carry  no  dung  into  dieir  vineyards. 

Another  difadvantagc  attcnJing  the  ufe  of  dung  ii, 
that  it  gives  rife  to  worms.    It  is  for  this  reafon,  that 

Jrarden  carrots  ■'  :ic :  illy  worin-cjtcn,  and  field  carrots 
bund  i  and  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  good  in  other 
vegetables,  in  the  field  and  in  the  garden.  Vegetable  and 
animal  duiM;  are  in  fad  only  the  putrcfadion  of  earth, 
after  it  has  bieen  altered  by  pailing  through  vegetable  or 
animal  vefTcls.  Vegetable  dung,  unlefs  the  v  -  t  bic  be 
buried  alive  in  thi;  foil,  makes  a  much  lefs  ferment  in  it 
than  ahimal  dun^^  does :  but  the  dung  or  putrid  matter  of 
vegetable*  is  much  more  eligible  and  whdefome  for  the 
cfcoleitt  roots  and  plants  than  that  of  animals  is.  Ve- 
nomous animals  aic  found  to  be  very  fond  of  dunjt,  and 
are  brought  into  gardens  by  the  fmellof  the  dung  ufed  in 
them  as  manure.  The  fnakcs  ufually  frequent  dung-hills, 
and  lay  their  eggs  in  them ;  and  gardens  where  dung  is 
ihiich  iiftd* afcalways  frequented hy  toads;  whereas  the 
fields  wheie  roota  are  plaMcd  are  mndk  Ida  infeOed  by 
them. 

However  unncrcfTary  and  prejudicial  dung  is  in  gar- 
dens it  «*  however  very  neceflary  in  the  coro-fictdSt  and 
little  can  be  done  without  it  in  the  old  method  of  huf- 
bandry.  Dung  is  not  fo  injuriout  in  fields  as  in  gardens ; 
hecaule  it  is  ufed  in  much  fmaller  quantities  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  foil,  and  cabbapcs,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, and  other  things  growing  in  fields,  and  intended 
ooly  ks  the  food  of  cattut>  will  nu  be  injuted  by  dung, 


tillage,  snJ  hoeing  til  toeetbcr  •,  for  the  crop-  v.i~  -r 
this  means  be  the  greater,  and  the  cattle  will  liluthe 
food  never  the  worlie.  .Dun|  is  very  beneficial  in  giritg 
large  cropa  of  trhcat  s  and  it  u  found  by  experience,  tha; 
the  country  fiumers,  at  a  diflanee  from  a  large  touT,  cm 
never  have  fo  good  crops  by  all  their  ril'i  '  ,  tho;:w.-.u 
live  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  where  dung  ij 
duccd  in  great  plenty,  and  eafily  had.  The  dung  ufed 
in  fields,  beftdes  its  diflolvlng  and  dividing  virtue,  i:  of 
great  ufe  in  the  warmth  its  ftnnenting  gives  to  the  you  nr 
plants  of  the  corn  in  their  weakeft  ftate,  and  in  the  moft 
fevere  feafons;  the  laiUng  of  this  ferment  is  not  eaiily 
dctc:;Tiined,  becaufe  the  degrees  of  hc;ut  ate  VCiy diicsft 
to  be  judged  of,  when  they  become  iinall. 

The  fiurmen  ufually  underftand  by  the  term  dungi  not 
only  the  excrements  of  animals,  with  the  litter,  but  every 
thing  that  will  ferment  with  the  earth,  fuch  as  the  green 
(lalks  and  leaves  of  plants  buried  under  ground,  aMfht 
like,  and  every  thing  they  add  to  it  except  fire. 

The  ulea  cir  the  sung  of  feveral  animals  are  fufficiently 
proved  every  iwf,  Thev  are  ufed  to  repair  the  deemed 
exhaufled  and  worn'OUt  land,  and  to  cuie-thc  feveral  dir<t 
feints  in  different  naturally  bad  foils ;  the  fauks  of  which 
are  as  diifcrent,  as  the  nature  of  the  diflPerent  dungs  tki 
to  i  mprove  them.  Some  land  is  too  cold,  moift,  andhcafy, 
and  the  other  too  light  and  dry :  and,  to  inanve  uA 
meliorate  thefe,  we  have  feme  dung  hoc  and  Itghli  u 
fheep's,  horfes,  pigeons,  &c.  and  otmr  fat  apd  oooln^ 
as  that  of  oxen,  dogs.  Sic. 

There  are  two  remarkable  qualities  in  dung  the  one 
is  to  produce  a  certain  fenftble  heat,  capable  of  briagm 
about  great  effeds :  the  other  is  to  fatten  the  foil,  nil 
render  it  the  more  f-rt  fr  The  firft  of  thefe  1$  fcldom 
found  in  any  otht  r  Ilhii^  but  that  of  horfes  and  mule?, 
while  newly  rrrid-,  snd  a  little  moiH  ;  t'lc-  r;rr?.t  cffcflsof 
this  are  feen  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  it  invirorates 
and  gives  a  new  life  to  every  thing,  lkppi|iBg  the  piaceef 
the  hin ;  and  to  this  we  owe,  io  a  flMOiwr*  all  the  vege- 
table delicacies  of  the  fpring. 

Befidc  this,  horfc-dung  is  the  richeft  of  all  improve- 
ments that  can  be  had  io  any  quantity  for  poor  hung7 
lands ;  yet,  when  either  too  new,  or  when  ufed  alone,  it 
is  very  pcqudkial  to  ibne  lands  i  and,  if  fpcaad  too  thia 
on  dry  landi  in  fommer,  it  becomes  of  verrficdefenke, 
the  fun  foon  exhaling  all  its  richnefs,  and  leaving  it  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  Hubble  or  dry  thatcb  :  and,  though 
too  much  of  it  can  hardly  be  ufed  in  the  kitchen-garden 
among  collifiowers,  cabbages,  and  the  lilce  {  yet  it  iscafy 
to  over-dung  land  intended  fbr  com,  and  g:tvcs  rife  hy 
that  meari'i  to  .1  v-r/  fatal  quantity  weed':. 

Horfe-iiung  is  always  beft  for  cold  lands,  and  cow  -  nj 
tor  h  t  ones;  but  being  mixed  together,  thet  m  ■:  a 
very  good  manure  for  moft  forts  of  foils,  and  for  fgtne 
they  are  verv  properly  mixed  with  mud. 

Sheep's-dung  and  deer's-dung  differ  very  little  in  their 
quality,  and  are  efteemed  by  fomc  the  beft  of  all  dung  for 
cr>;  J  v  'ays;  for  this  purpofc  forr,;-  rt  i  Tr.rr.cnd  the  beating 
them  to  powder, and  (breading  them  thin  over  theautuma 
or  fpring  crops,  at  aoout  Ibur  or  five  loads  to  an  act^ 
after  the  feme  manner  as  aflwa,  malt  daft,  ice.  are  Siev- 
ed :  and  in  Flanders,  and  fome  other  places,  they  houfe 
their  (beep  at  night  in  places  fprcad  with  clean  fand,  laid 
about  five  or  fix  inches  thick,  which,  being  laid  on  frefli 
every  niebt,  is  cleaned  out  onoe  a  wecfct  and,  iriditfae 
dung  and  urine  of  the  flieep,  ia  a  very  rich  mMmut,  aad 
fells  at  a  very  oonfiderahle  price.  It  ia  principally  ufel 
for  ftubborn  lands  ;  but  Mr.  (>iintiney  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  beftof  all  manure  for  lands  in  general. 

Ho«'s-dung  is  by  many  recommended  as  the  fatteil  and 
ricbeRcf  all  dunsj  and  is  found,  on  experience,  to  be 
better  than  any  other  kind,  for  fntit-trccs,  apples,  peart, 

and  the  likr;  it  t',  alfn  a  vrrv  rich  dung  for  grafs  ;  and  is 
faid  to  do  ii  !Vius.h  ^uod  ni  unc  load,  as  anv  other  dang 
whatever  in  two. 

The  dungs  of  pigeons,  hens,  and  gccfe,  arc  great  im- 
provers of  meadow  and  corn  land.  That  of  pigeons  u 
unqueftionably  the  richeft  that  can  be  Imid  on  com  land ; 
but,  before  it  tt  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  espofed  for  fame 
time  out  of  the  dovc-houfe  to  the  open  air,  to  take  off  iK 
fiery  heat.  It  is  in  general  very  proper  for  coid  clif 
laads,  bat  then  it  alwajri  fliMid  he  wdi  dried  before  it  is 
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}2i«i  on,  bccaufi:  it  is  apt  to  clod  in  the  wet.  It  is  bed 
diu  to  mix  it  withiroiae  dry  cwth  lobicalc  its  parts,  that 
it  may  be  fpread  the  more  regiibu-lf }  md  it  is  in  itfelf  to 
very  rich  and  hot,  as  to  bear  fach  an  tdmlxture^  without 
greatly  impovcnfhing  it.  This  Jung  is  alfo  by  fome  re- 
commended as  better  than  any  other  for  ai'paragus  and 
itrawberrics,  and  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of  the 
tander  f^iim  flowers.  1  he  dung  of  pigMoa  ia  «lfo  par- 
ticutarlv  recooiawnded  by  Mr.  Oentt)  for  tiiore  ffen^ 
■whofe  leaves  are  apt  to  turn  yellow,  if  they  grow  in  colri 
foils  »  but  for  this  ufe  it  Qiould  firft  lie  three  years  li.  i 
dnng'hiU,  and  then  be  applied  fpringly  in  autumn, 
laying  »bout  an  inch  ibtckneiit  of  i(  at  tbc  root  of  the 
tree,  and  fiificriag  it  to  renuin  t6ere  till  Mirth  ftl* 
lowing. 

The  dunfj  of  poultry,  being  hot  and  full  of  falts,  tehds 
Ibuch  to  t.icilitatc  vegetation,  and  is  abundantly  quicker 
in  its  operation  than  the  dung  of  animals,  which  feed  on 
tlie  leaves  of  plants.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Sir  Hugh 
Plat,  that  one  load  of  grains  will  enrich  ground^  moK 
than  ten  loads  of  cotntnon  dung  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  infer 
frorr  ii!  ial,  tlvu  th:  fame  grain  muft  needs  be  of  greatly 
mofc  virtue,  when  it  has  paUcd  through  an  animal  body. 
Human  dung  is  alfo  a  great  improver  of  all  cold  and  four 
lands,  but  lucceeda  ben  when  mixed  with  other  dungs 
or  earths  to  give  it  a  fermentation. 

Bat  for  allftubbom  clayey  foils,  there  is  no  manure  fo 
good  as  the  cleanfing  of  London  ilreets ;  the  parts  of 
tough  land  will  be  mcfe  cxpeditiouily  feparated  by  this, 
than  by  any  other  conpoft  {  and,  where  it  is  to  be  had, 
it  b  of  the  greateft  value  boUi  for  iieM  and  garden  lend. 

DUNGEON,  or  Dos'jon,  in  fortifiCTrlon,  is  com- 
monly a  large  tower  or  redoubt  of  a  lortrcls,  whither  the 
ganifon  may  retreat,  in  csft  of  oecdB^,  Mid  Capitulate 
With  greater  advantage. 

DUKG-MEERS,  in  huflMuidry,  places  where  foils 
and  dungs  are  mixed  and  digefted  togetlier :  for  this  ptir- 
pofe  it  is  ufuai  to  dig  a  pit  Tufficient  to  hold  the  ftock  of 
§oi\  the  hulbandnnan  is  capable  of  making  and  to  prepare 
it  at  the  bottom  with  ftone  and  clay,  that  it  may  hold 
water,  or  the  moifhire  of  the  dung;  and  befides,  it  ibould 
be  fo  fituated  that  the  finite  and  drips  of  the  lioufes  and 
bams  may  run  into  it.  Into  this  pit  the^  oft  idufe 
fodder,  litter,  dung,  weeds,  &c.  where  they  iBaad  lot  to- 
gether, till  the  farmer  have  occailon  for  ic 

DUO,  or  DtriTf  ia  mufic,  a  fong  or  compofition  to 
be  performed  in  Mro  parts  onljr}  one  fungt  and  the 
oUier  played  en  an  inftrament,  or  by  two  voteet  alone : 
it  is  alfo  called  a  duo,  whfn  two  voict^  (irj  diflercnt 
parts,  accompanied  with  a  third,  which  is  a  thorough 
bafs.  Unifons  and  odaves  muft  be  raiely  nAd  ttt  diio% 
except  at  the  bcjnnniog  and  end. 

DUODENUM,  b  anatomy,  the  firftof  tbefnall  in* 
tfflines,  fo  called  beciufe  it  is  about  twelve  fingers' 
breadth  in  length.  It  begins  at  the  right  orifice  of  the 
flomach,  then  turn'  towards  the  fpine,  and  ends  on  the 
left  fide,  wliere  the  circumvolutions  begin,  It  is  a  kind 
of  fneeedaflCOUS  ftomach  ;  and  performs  the  like  func- 
tions, as  appears  from  its  internaJ  ftru^ure,  which  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  ih>mach,  for  the  glandulous  villofe 
coat,  out  of  which  there  conlhmtly  difliU  t  folvcnt  juice 
in  the  ftomach,  is  continued  through  the  duodenum.  Be- 
'fidcsthU  glandulous  coat,  the  duodenum  is  furnilbed  with 
famnaieruie  fnsall  glands,  which,  upon  the  feparatioii  of 
the  tunica  villofiu  are  very  confpicoooe  is  the  neivmn 

•  coat,  and  which  were  firlt  difcovered  by  the  famous 
Brunnerus.  Befides,  it  has  aJfo  fome  peculiar  and  re- 
markable duAs,  which  difcharjK  into  its  cavity  a  highly 
adive  menftruum  :  for  the  buious  juice  nms  in  a  lefs 
<|uantity  from  the  gall  bhdder,  but  in  a  larger  firom  the 
liver  and  its  biliary  du^l*;     In  i-kc  mnnnrr  the  t'uf^ 

•  emerging  from  the  pancrca:ic  jnd,  which  is  remaritably 
large,  conveys  into  it  a  great  quantity  of  lymph  of  a 
folvent  nature ;  and  it  is  farther  obfenrable,  that  thcfc 
two  diidt  run  tegsther  in  a  human  body,  and  their  ori- 
fices end  in  a  papilla,  and  are  directly  placed  over  the 
bottom  of  the  figure  of  the  duodenum,  that  the  liquids 
Cfuivevcd  by  thcfc  (lu6\i  might  drfcend  drop  by  drop  on 
the  fubjacent  maf^i  of  chyle.  We  do  not  obferre  any 
ladleals  in  the  duodenum,  and  confcquently  theiels  no 
fuch  ftcietioa  made  thciei  as  in  the  other  in»eftin<%  par- 
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ticuiarly  the  jejunum;  and  f..r  T\\h  re.ifnn  tht  melelKeff 
does  not  rcich  to  the  duo.icnum,  thou^  :tll  the  other 
fmall  inteftines  adhcrb  to  it.  It  is  very  obfervable,  that 
Acre  is  not  any  animal  but  whit  has  this  flexure  of  the 
intcftinc,  or  Iitdc  fticredancous  ftomach  ;  and  that  no 
animal  is  without  the  bilious  Juice,  Which  b  gsnefated  ilk 
the  Uver,  and  poured  copioufly  into  the  doodfenum;  which 
manifeftly  jirovct^  that  nature  has  eterted  her  utmoft 
Will  in  ClflnoAing  this  part  of  the  body,  fb  neceflarv  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  Me  artd  health  of  anim,  !  s. 

DUPLE  Ratify  in  mathematics,  is  when  any  number 
ot  quantity  CQitfaiiia  another  twice*  is  ft  bin  ft  dude  n- 

tlOIOJi 

fo*-DtTPtB  kattt,  ih  ihafhediaac*,  U  itheh  any  num- 
ber or  qunnt  tv  is  contained  ill  another  twice ;  thosjift 

laid  to  be  lub  duple  to  6. 

DUPLICATE  Rtrtio  is  a  ratio  compounded  of  two 
ratioc  I  as  the  duplicate  ratio  of  e  to  4  is  the  ratio  of  ««  V» 
**,  or  the  fquare  oFit  to  the  fljutte  of  k. 

In  a  feries  of  promrt-irn!  proporticmilsi  the  firft  terni 
iOthe  third  Is  faid  to  be  a  duplicate  ratio  of  thefirtttotbe 
fecond  :  Thus,  in  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  du- 
plicate of  that  of  2  to  4  ;  fo  that  deplicate  ratio  is  thO 
proportion  of  fquares,  as  triplicate  is  of  tubes,  fcc.  and 
the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  faid  to  be  coowoMlded  of  that  of  2 
to  4,  and  of  4  to  8. 

DUPLICATION  is  the  doubling  of  any  thing,  of 
multiplying  of  it  by  2  :  it  is  alfo  the  folding  of  any  thin<» 
back  again  on  itfelf. 

DopucAtiON  ^  iht  CttU  is  to  find  the  fide  of  a 
cube  that  (ball  be  double  in  (blidity  to  a  given  cnbe»  which 
is  a  famous  problem  cultivated  by  die  geomwriciani  HubA 
two  tboufand  years.  '  ' 

It  was  firft  propoAd  by  the  oracle  of  Apolb'at  Del* 
phos  )  which,  beutg  fonfulted  about  the  manner  of 
flopping  a  plague  then  raging  at  Athens,  rctumol  for 
anfwer,  that  the  plague  fhould  crafewhcn  Apollo's  altSTf 
which  was  cubical,  fliould  be  doubled.  Upon  this,  they 
applied  themfelves,  In  good  earneft,  to  feek  the  duplica- 
ture  of  the  cube*  which  bcnce-forward  was  called  tbe 
Delian  problem. 

The  folution  of  this  problem  depends  upon  finding 
two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines :  for  if 
the  fide  of  a  given  cube  be  =r  a,  and  the  fide  of  a  double 
cube  be  s:/,  then  will  2  a'  }  or  putting  hziza,  it 
will  beM^s/i  thcrefidie  it  will  be  ao  s/; :  ly :  A }  or« 

OMkiiig  «  b'^.  It  wtU  be  tf:9t:#t^i  fo  that  tlwfo 

four  qi^nntitles  wilt  be  continual  proportionals:  confe- 
quentiy  y,  the  fide  of  the  cube  fought^  is  the  fecond  of  two 
mean  proportionals  between  a  and  i. 

DUPLICATURE,  among  anatoniftsi  is  the  doubling 
of  any  membranes,  when  diey  fun  off  10  fome  diftance* 
and  return  again. 

DUPONDIUS,  in  antiquity,  the  weight  of  two 
pounds }  aUb  a  piaoa  of  oMmy  oqoAl  ttf  two  M'a  !■ 

value. 

The  word  is  deri*ed  ftoMi  the  l<atin,  dhs,  6vo»  and 
ptitdh  a  pound  weight. 

DURA  Mater,  in  anatomy,  one  of  tbe  membranes* 
or  meninges,  as  they  are  called,  wMchfonoMid  tUcbrifab 
Sec  the  article  Dura  MateH. 

DURATION,  an  idea  which  we  get  by  attend  i  g  to 
the  fleettfig  and  oerpetually  perifhing  part  of  fucceflion  ( 
the  idea  orfuccenon  being  acquired  by  refle^ling  on  tint 
train  of  fdeas  which  conftantly  follow  otie  another  in  our 
minds,  as  long  as  we  are  awakei  The  fimple  modes  of 
duration  are  any  different  lengths  Of  it  whereof  we  have 
diftioA  ideas,  as  hours,  days,  years,  time,  eternity,  &c. 

DtntATioit,  as  marleed  by  ceitain  periods  and  mca* 
fures,  is  what  we  nofi  pnferly  caU  tidie*  See  Ae  ar« 
tide  Time. 

DuHATioW^ AiHtn,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  con-^ 
fined  to  a  natural  day  in  tragedy ;  but  the  epopea,  ac« 
cordine  to  the  fame  crhic,  has  nO  fixed  time. 

DUTCHY,  in  geography,  an  appellation  given  tO  thi' 
dominions  of  a  duke.   See  the  article  Dune. 

DuTCHY-CoURT,  .1  rourr  of  [he  d  u  r r  h  v -c  hamber 
Lancafter,  held  at  Wettminfter,  before  the  chanccIW  ol" 
the  fame,  for  matieci  coneemliig  the  tandfeandfiraoehilbe 
of  that  dutcby. 

1  DUTY, 
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HUTY,  in  genend,  denotet  any  thing  tbiC  tiiie  in 

llbJiged  to  pciform. 

Duty,  in  polity  and  comrncite,  (ignifies  the  import 
laid  on  mcrchandi7-es,  at  importation  or  cxportiition,  com 
mooly  called  the  duties  of  culUuns i  aUb  the  uxcs  of  ex- 
cifi;,  fUmp-duties,  &c. 

Duty,  In  tbe  miliury  art,  is  tke  emrcife  of  thoGs 
fun^ions  that  beloiie  to  a  foldie^. 

DUUMVIRATE,  lh«  office  or  ^tutf  of  the  duiiin. 
w'wi.  .  ■  • 

The  duumvirate  lafted  till  the  jorof  ftoipe  sffS,  when 
It  was  changed  mto  deccnivinte. 

DWAL,  in  lienldry,  the  herb  nigbt-lhtde  ufed  by 
fuch  as  blazon  with  flowers  and  herbl,  lollaid  of  metals 
and  colours,  for  fable  or  black. 

DYE,  in  architcAure,  any  fquare  body,  as  the  trunk, 
if  mtclMd  part  of  tpcdeftal:  or  it  i«  the  middle  of  the 
|iedeftal,  or  that  put  inclwded  between  the  bafe  and  the 
cornuhe,  fo  called  becattlc  it  IS  oftoi  made  in  the  form  of 
a  cube  ur  dye. 

DYEING,  the  art  of  giving  a  laRinj;  colour  to  filks, 
tloths,  and  other  rubftancei*  whereby  their  beauty  is  much 
improved,  and  value  enhanced. 

IngieJients  ufed  in  dyeing.  Thefe  are  befl  reduced 
under  two  heads:  colorata,  or  thofc  which  properly  '^Ivc 
the  colour:  and  non  colorata,  uCcd  to  prcp.irc  the  (Kiifs 
for  better  taking  the  dye,  axid  to  heighten  the  Juflre  of 
the  ooloars.  '  ' 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  of  three  fort'^,  blue, 
yellow,  and  red.  To  the  firft  Ibrt  belong  indigo,  woad, 
weld,  wood-wax,  and  log- wood  ;  to  ths  ftcond,  fudic; 
to  the  tbiid,  madder,  brasil,  cochineal,  kcrmes,  faf- 
flowcr»  and  fanders.  To  idlldi  Wsf  be  added  aonotto, 
and  jfouog  Aiftic»  for  ocMgiBHakNirs :  lafily,  wood* 
foot. 

Thfe  art  of  dyeing  is  Indebted,  for  many  of  its  vatunble 
colours*  to  Uie  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  may  be  much 
inoM  tot  it  the  world  will  be  at  the  pains  of  enquiring 
into  fbeimiierties  of  the  plants  that  grow  about  th^  fields. 
Mr.  Juffieu  obferved,'  fn  the  drying  plants  betweeA  ihccts 
of  [  I't  f.  In  ordei  to  the  making  a  hortus  fiCLus  in  the 
cumiuoii  way,  that  fome  plants  unged  the  papers  viith 
colours  the  fame  with  thofe  (hey  naturally  poilcfs,  and 
Others  with  dtfierent  ones  |  and  that  tguiy  plants  in  dry- 
ing aflomed  a  edmir  vbieh  was  not  'natuia]  to  them. 
Alkanct,  woad,  the  fevcral  forts  of  gallium,  and  fome  of 
tlic  fpccics  anonis,  tinge  the  p  ipers  between  which  they 
arc  dried  to  a  ycUowilh  or  reddtlh  colour,  bccaufe-  their 
(Ulks,  or  fo»e  other  parts  of  them,  arc  of  that  colour. 
The  common  roe  IbliSt  or  fun-dew;- whofe  leaves  are  red, 
tiiv'p?  the  paper  red  alfo;  and  the  fos  folis  of  Portugal 
dirfui  3  ihis  tinge  through  three  or  four  Ihects  of  paper. 
T  h::  Alpine  veronica,  though  green  in  itfelf,  leaves  iu 
mark  in  red  upon  the  paper }  and  many  of  the  common 
lonratuions  pMnts  a]«ray«  become  black  in  the  drying. 
Tse  conlmofl  mevcniy,  whidi  is  pete,  while  o-owinir, 
becomes  blue  in  the  drying ;  and  ttirnfole  has  we  fanTc 
change,  though  it  >:>  white  In  its  natural  Aate. 

One  great  leafon  of  thcl'e  changes  of  colour  is,  that  all 
.  paper  is  ini««g|l)iled  with  alum  }  and  this  fait  may  very 
culjr  CEtna»-    meii  alter  the  eolours  of  planes,  whoK 
juices  it  receives ;  and  in  ftteh  cafes,  where  the  alum  is 

not  in  fufficient  quauri'..  to  do  this,  it  Is  no  wunJer  that  ' 
it  (hould  however  lu  ui  zUcti  the  icaves  as  tu  lusu  lutm 
black. 

On  this  priociple,  Mr,  Juffieu  attempted,  by  means  of 
•lum,  to  feparaie  colours  from  feveral  plame,  not  known 

or  ufed  :it  prcfc'U  among  the  dyCH,  which  night  prove' 
ferviceiblc  to  them.  T  he  firft  experiment  mmii:  on  this 
occafion  proved,  that  there  were  many  (jI  lHIs  r.ot  uied  ut 
prejiuit,  which  alTord  colours  not  at  interior  to  thole 
m  COmnon  ufe.  The  experiments  the  fame  gentleman 
tried  on  the  drugs  ufed  for  dyeing  in  the  Indies,  proved 
very  plainly  ihat  they  were  no  way  iupenor  in  many 
cafcj  to  vegetables  of  our  own  prowth  ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  have  the  moft  liYely  colours  from  fuch  fub-  ' 
Aances.  st  IS  «lwm  n^Gsffivy  to  fa«v«  lecourfe  to  fome 
&lt.  ' 

Among  the  other  drugs  ufed  abroad  in  dyeing,  there 
we:c  lent  over  to  France,  on  this  occafion,  certain  yel 
low  flowers  of  the  radiated  kind^  which  afrordcd  on  uiala 
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very  btstitiftti  jtlhrn  dye;  snd  Mr.  Ji'iBeu  foind, 
trymg  parallel  experiments,  that  there  were  alfo  ye|j«» 
flowers  in  ilurope  of  a  like  radiated  kind,  which  %tt% 
cap^iblc  of  aftbrding  a  like  beautiful  yellow  dye. 

I  he  flower  which  Mr.  JuffieO  tried  thefe  experimnui 
upon,  was  the  common  yellow  com  marygold,  the  cliry. 
fanthemum  fegetum  of  Lobel.  This  plant  flower*  „, 
the  middle  of  July,  and  Mr.  Juffieu,  drying  its  fiov«, 
between  papers  at  that  time  of  the  year,  found  thatther 
did  not  lofe  their  colour,  as  moft  others  do  in  the  ami 
tion,  but  became  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  bctoc  Knoe 
it  was  eafy  to  judge,  that  this  flower  contained  a  matter 
proper  for  colourtng  ;  and,  decoaions  being  made  of  « 
of  different  flrength,  cloths  of  different  kinds  dipped  into 
them  became  tinged  to  a  light  pale  yellow,  and  kept 
colour  after  being  boiled  m  fair  water.  A  little  ahn 
was  after  this  added  to  the  decodions,  and  cloths  dipped 
m  thefe  became  much  more  finely  dyed,  the  colour  bein. 

greatly  ftrongcr  nr^d  rr;  rr  1  hey  alfo  imbibed  ttii 

colour  muci)  niuii.  ipLcJay  uum  tiic  decoctions ;  and  oa 
boiling  atterwards  in  water,  they  loft  no  part  of  it, 'but 
remained  as  rtrongly  and  as  lively  tinged  as  before.  This 
experiment  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  dyer,  under  whofe 
hands  it  fuccecdcd  much  better  than  bclorc  with  (uffieu 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the  regular  method*  ot  the 
trade.  1  he  decoflions  of  the  flowers  gave  a  fort  of 
fulphur  colour}  but  linen,  woollen,  and  fdken  tbifla, 
which  huJ  been  the  day  before  fteeped  In  alum  «^ 
received  liom  this  dccodion  a  very  beautiful  and  fuffici* 
cntly  Itrohg  yellow.  Another  dccocUon  eJ  the  flmvcrj, 
made  iliojiger  th;in  the  firft,  tinged  a  woollen  cloth  of  a 
grccniili  1  ciuuii-coiuur  ;  and  the  Came  decoclion  njvc  % 
bright  gold-yellow  to  fi;k  :  and  a  pieee  ot  worJlcn*cl«h, 
beiore  dyed  blue  with  indigo,  on  d  ;  pii  it  in  thi.  de'. 
coAion,  became  of  a  beautiful  deep  greei*.  A  i.t  ifl 
quantity  of  chimhey  foot  added  to  the  <rcco6tif'ji  jt 
tinge  cloth  of  a  yellowifh- brown,  and  a  (mati  quautiij  of 
roucou  added  to  the  iimple  decoOnn  piodnoed  an  dm. 
yellow. 

The  fliixtare  of  levrrd  other  drugs  "fed  to  be  tUri 

to  the  dccoifliojis  of  the  common  1  u  ir  i  j  or  dyer's  weed  t» 
vary  us  tinge,  produced  the  fame  chnnnes  with  the  ds- 
codion  of  this  flower,  and  abundantly  ;<  ilifled  itsvahs 
and  ufe  in  the  dyeing  trade.  .Aim.  Atsd.  Par.  1724. 

I'here  is  therefore  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  an 
of  dyeing  mifrht  he  carried  to  much  grraier  perfedion 
than  it  is  at  prtlcnt,  it  the  attempts  to  improve  it  were  in 
proper  hands,  and  the  perlons  employed  in  it  cou'd  be 
enabled  ro  fct  out  with  all  rhe  knowledge  there  is  at  prc- 
fent  in  regard  to  its  fcveral  materials,' and  their  manner 
of  ulity  as  a  fund  of  real  fafts  on  which  to  [round  future 
difcovcries.  This  however  f«nv5  too  d.ffKult  to  be 
brought  about  ;  ior  the  people  who  cxercife  the  art  ge- 
nerally arc  acquainted  only  with  a  certain  fet  of  rules, 
which  tbo'  they  know  not  the  reaCiMi  oftbcjr  follow,  wiR 
not  depart  from  them,  and  efteem  every  thing  lofs  of 
t\tae  that  can  be  propofcd  to  them  as  improvement;. 
They  keep  their  knowledge  alio  a clofc  fccrct  Jrom  thofc 
who  might  be  expected  to  improve  upon  it  \  and  ofujlly, 
one  roan  trades  only  in  fome  one  part  of  it,  without  any 
knowledge  of  tbe  reft.  Hence  the  difficulties  attending 
the  arquirin-;  a  knowledge  of  the  firft  principles  «f  the. 
art  are  very  difeoiir-ieing,  but  they  .ire  not  unfurmount- 
abic.  The  idea  which  pref»aus  iticlf  moft  natiir»!lr  to 
us,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ftuffs  are  dyed,  is,  dut 
the  colouring  particles  which  fwim  in  the  liquor,  imne. 
diatdy  attach  themfetves  to  the  furfiice  of  the  body  diit 
is  plunged  into  it,  ;ind  there  adhere  in  fo  firm  a  manocr, 
that  there  is  no  removing  n>ary  of  liuTn  without  whollv 
taking' nrt' th.c  l'urh;cc  of  the  hodr.  Thebafcly  plungmg 
a  white  fubftancc  into  a  coloured  liquor  is  not  however 
fufficient  for  tbe  dyeing  of  ir  in  many  cafes.  Indeed, 
there  are  only  s  few  colours  which  will  flrike  with  this 
ea(e  and  facility  (  and  the  others  require  that  the  matter 
to  be  dyed  Ihould  have  firft  rrccived  the  paiticie-;  ot  -,',\- 
other  fluid,  which  is  in  moft  cafes  a  tulu  tort  of  alum  tni 
tartar  in  common  water :  and,  according  to  the  ikjturs 
of  the  colour  that  is  to  be  given  the  fluff  afterwards, (he 
«lum  is  put  in  large  quanniies,  or  the  ftvlTbniled  in  the 
liquor  a  longer  or  a  (horrer  time.  After  bciliru'  in  t^i; 
ii^uuri  tiie  tiuff  is  tn  the  proper  cofvdition  to  receive  tlx 
3  g"*"* 
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CKiier  part  of  the  commcui  'colour$ )  but,  fur  blur, 
ttujSk  nqntre  no  prcpiiratuMi  at  ill  {  nd,  for  fcarkt, 
the  liquor  m  wbich  Itiejr  «e  fiift  boQed  »  made  without 
alum. 

The  matter  of  the  ftuff  to  be  dyed  makes  it  necelTary 
alfo  to  change  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled,  or  to  vary 
0K  ingredients  I  and  th^  greatdl  naturalifta,  without  a 
mechanical  knowledge  of  dyeing,  would  be  ipiaaed  to 
fee,  ^t  if  a  floun  of  white  wool,  and  another  white 
cotton,  be  plunged  together  into  the  fcarlet  dye,  and  this 
even  after  they  have  both  received  the  fame  previous  boil- 
ing and  preparation,  the  ikain  of  cotton  would  come  out 
€f  the  Uquw  $»  white  aa  it  wm  pnt  in,  while  t|^  wool 
-  comes  out  tinned  of  a  beautiful  fire-eolour.  The  dyer 
however  fees  this  every  day  without  an  admiration  of  the 
caufe,  and  never  troubling  his  thought!>  about  huw  it  is 
done.  He  ufes  it  daily,  to  dye  any  thing  woollen  to  a 
fcarlet-coloitrt  leaviag  a  part  white :  in  order  to  which, 
he  knows,  there  requires  no  more  than  that  die  part  to 
Ve  left  white,  (hould  be  of  cotton. 

Mr.  du  Fay,  fiippoftng  this  to  be  owiiig  to  the  cotton's 
imbibing,  much  more  ilowly  than  the  wuol,  the  liquor 
in  which  they  are  both  previoully  boiicU  ta  niaitc  tibcm 
feceive  the  colour^  as  cotton  is  well  known  not  to  take 
wet  fo  foon  as  wool,  ordered  a  fort  of  cloth  to  be  wove, 
the  warp  of  which  was  wool,  an  J  the  woof  cotton  ;  and, 
fending  this  to  the  fuller's,  the  two  fubftanccs  were  (o 
well  blended  together,  that  it  became  impoflibie  for  the 
one  to  receive  the  imprrHnatton  of  snjr  liquor  without 
the  other.  VVith  all  ihefe  precautions  however,  the 
wboJe  came-out  of  tlie  fcarlet  dye  in  the  fame  condition 

as  if  nothing  had  been  done,  the  cotton  remaining 
wholly  white,  and  the  wool  being  marked  with  firt- colour 
and  white ;  To  that  it  may  be  eilecmed  a  certain  fadt,  that 
the  colour  of  cochineal  cannot  be  jgiven  to  cotton  by  the 
meani  of  acids ;  the  lame  alfo  holds  good  of  jjcermes  and 
giun-lac,  both  which  are  ufed  inflca  1  of  cochineal  to  dye 
in  fcarlet;  but  neither  of  thet'e,  any  more  than  the  co- 
chineal, will  dye  cot'on.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from 
)imce»  however,  that  cotton  cannot  be  dyed  fcaiktby 
odiar  fubftances }  the  troth  is,  that  it  requires  a  different 
tieatmeot}  and  as  woo),  to  take  the  fcarlet  djfc,  le* 
quires  only  to  be  firft  impregnated  with  tartar,  cotton  re- 
quires to  DC  firfl  impregnated  with  adum,  as  wool  d<K?s, 
for  the  generality  of  other  colours.  The  acid  of  Ica- 
ialt,  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  and  verjuice,  all  fcrve  to  dye 
ipool  to  a  fcarlet  with  cochineal,  but  none  of  tbefis  will 
make  it  give  any  tinge  to  cotton,  though  alum  alone  wiU 

The  U;nc  dye  will  give  very  different  colours  to  the 
different  parts  of  a  cloth,  which  have  been  diS'crentiy 
prepared.   And  this  gentleman  ifaewtd  before  the  Aca- 
demy a  piece  of  cloth,  wbidi  he  had  carefully  prepared  in 
a  different  manner  in  the  different  part?,  u  hich  being  all 
plunged  together  into  the  dye,  whin  taken  out  and  diicd, 
was  found  10  be  of  a  dirty  red  in  that  part  .vh'  r;  h^J 
not  b^u  impregnated  with  anv  thing;  and  m  the  othi^r 
jMrts,  where  it  had. been  difterently  impregnated,  was 
/duimI  of  ail  the  degrees  of  red,  from  a  pale  damaik  rofc. 
ctdour  to  <he  dec]xft  fcarlet,  and  this,  while  it  had  in 
every  part  been  dipped  an  equal  tiinc  in  the  fame  dye. 
1'his  equally  holds  good  of  the  other  colours:  and,  in 
thefe  experiments,  the  dirty  c^oim given  loikch  parts  of 
the  cloih  as  have  received  no  previous  itBpiegnation,wiU 
be  waflwd  awa^,  «nd  quite  carried  olf,  while  the  others 
remain  in  all  f^-rir  pcrfrclion. 

Aru>therciiciiiiri!.iiitc  very  worthy  attention  inthedyc- 
ing  of  Itarict  h  this,  that  the  dye  is  evidently  coropofed 
of  a  clear  or  common  water,  in  which  the  colouring  par- 
ticJes  are  fufpended,  and  from  which  it  is  eafy  to  fup|lore 
that  they  are  feparaied  and  applied  to  the  ftuflf  in  dyeing, 
As  this  is  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  in  rcf^ard  to 
all  colours,  fo  it  appears  very  evidently  to  he  a  fad  in 
this,  Tince  the  colouring  particles  adhere  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties  to  the  matter,  and  feparate  thcmfelves  fo  readily  and 
perfe^ly  from  the  water,  that  after  an  hour  and  half's 
boiling  of  the  dye  with  the  proper  quantity  of  the  ftuff 
in    it',    'lie  wh'jjc  c(i!oiit^d  matter  ih.ill  hr-  attached  to 
the   ilutl,  and  il.s  remaining  liquor  be  only  clear  water ; 
and  what  miiiht  appear  wonderful  i?,  that  ill  the  boilii'i> 
in  the  wotld  will  never  diflodge  any  of  the  colour  from 
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the  fluff,  or  occaiion  its  being  reoeivtd  toto  ihe  water 
again. 

It  might  be  fuppo&d,  that  this  was  wholly lOwing  to 
the  particles  of  falts,  which  had  be»n  imbilwrd  into  the  Huff 
in  its  prior  preparation  ;  that  iheie  attiading  tlic  particles 
of  the  colour  tu  tlit;  iiutt,  while  the  wstcr  ot  the  dye  had 
none  of  them  to  caufe  fuch  an  attraj^ioB  Ul  the  Auid,  they 
did  not  rtsain  in  it,  .  fiut  thia  appears  not  to  be'thecaie, 
but  that  the  ftujF  will  attraft  the  colour,  whether  it  be 
I  '  <  \:  :fly  prepared,  or  the  preparation  and  the  dyeing  be 
aii  one  a<il ;  fincc  the  dyers  lumctimcs  dye  i'carlet  at 
once  in  this  manner,  only  plunginc  the  fluff  into  a  dye 
made  of  cochineal,  a  folutioo  of  titi  mixed' in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  with  i  fmall  quantity  Of  61  armonisifr 
and  cream  of  tartar.  All  thcfe  ingredients  are  mixed 
together  before  the  ftnff'is  put  in,  yet,  after  it  has  bulled 
about  an  hour  and  half,  all  the  colour  n  in  the  ftutt,  and 
the  liquor  ts  become  colourlefs  as  water.  .  The  event  is 
the  fume  in  the  dyes  made  of  irhad  ailSt  of  indig^  for  the 
dyeing  blue,  and  indeed  in  the  greater  part  of  other  co- 
lours i  but  as  the  ingredients  of  ihefc  are  not  fo  pure  as 
the  cot  hmcal,  ani  there  are  ufually  many  heternjeneoug 
particles  among  them,  ihe  liquor  does  nut  become 
wholly  colourlefs  in  thefe,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fcarlet : 
but  the  dyers,  who  wdl  know  that  fo  long  as  there  is  any 
colour  Irfi  In  the  liquor^  fo  long  the  AuflT wilt  be  profited 
hy  rt  main'n^  in  it,  a-ways  take  fmall  quantities,  out  of  ir, 
and,  cx.iiMi:iii)g  u  by  pouring  it  gently  down  againft  the 
light,  th(  y  Know  when  it  is  that  iho  ftuff  has  received  all 
the  T-niiturc  it  can,  by  there  being  jio  mOTecdouringmat* 
tcr  lufpended  in  the  dye.  -  ■    '  • 

Experienc"  fhc  v-,  th^t  all  colours  do  not  attach  them* 
le'ves  With  c^uaI  ii.„dineis  to  the  ifutf,  or  rrmam  equally 
lirmly  united  to  it.  Woad,  indii^o,  coehincal,  kermes, 
and  many  other  colours,  never  reach  farther  than  the  fur- 
face  of  the  (luff  The  liquor  of  the  d)'C  penetrates  indeed 
pjerfefllv  through  the  body  of  it,  but  the  colouring  par- 
ticles fto-pio:.';  at  the  furface  become  entanpled  there, 
and  nL\tr  penetrate,  at  leaft  not  in  any  gre  1 1  i;  rint  : 
to  tile  central  part,  which  renuios  either  quite  white,  or 
only  very  iligbtly  tinged.  Thic  bowtvar  oi^  kappena 
to  luch  iniflb  at  910  thick,  and  of  a  vary  elola  texture : 
others  are  coloured  throughout.  And  ibis  is  only  the 
cafe  in  regard  to  fomcd',  cs,  not  to  all  fort?,  fince  moft  of 
the  wood- colours  penetrate  wholly  through  the  (tuff,  be 
it  ever  fo  thick,  and  colour  it  equally  every  where. 
Whence  it  (ecm^'protaUe,  dm  the  coloufiog  partid'ea 
of  the  woods  are  rithiir  mont  nUnute  and  fine,  or  much 
more  intimately  bl_  1  ,!  with  the  water,  than  thofc  of 
cochineal,  indii'O,  ai.J  icch  others  as  do  not  penetrate  be- 
yond the  furface. 

It  might  fecm  firange,  that  the  ftuiii  which  are  thua 
readily  coloured  on  the  iurfaoa,  (bouild  not  ifiBerwanls^ 
by  the  continued  boiling  of  the  water,  have  the  co'ourinj 
particles  carried  farther  down  into  the  bn;K  ,  as  the  water 
contiiuisiiy  ;K-iietrate3  the  whole  trom  each  furface  to  the 
ceater,  and  might  naturally  be  expe^ed  to  carry  a  part  of 
the  colouring  particles  in  along  with  it.  But,  if  w« 
confidcr  the  who-'c  procefs  from  the  beginning,  we  find 
that  the  colouring  particles  are  ftrongly  sttrai^d  by  the 
(lufF,  and  fcarcc  at  all  'ov  the  water.  \v  hcnrc  thev  almoff 
immediately  leave  the  water,  aud  attach  themldvcs  to 
the  firft  part  of  the  ftuff  they  come  in  contad  with,  irhich 
is  it«  furliMe ;  and,  when  once  tixcd  there,  it  is  no  yern . 
der  that  the  particles  of  water,  ever  fo  long  pa4in^  by 
them,  do  not  attraifl  or  take  them  awav  from  ihis  furface, 
as  tjuiy  muft  do  111  order  to  carrv  them  in  ;  iiuce  wc  have 
before  had  proof,  that  tbeir  attradtion  to  the  water  is 
greatly  wcakcc  than  that  to  the  ftuff  And  tiie  difieicnce 
between  the  wool  and  die  cotton,  the  one  receiving,  and. 
the  other  not  receiving  at  all  the  coloured  parttr!c<!  m  its 
natural  ftate,  or  with  the  f.ime  impregnation  bv  mc.us^  of 
which  the  otiicr  doe?,  feems  refolvible  uun  the  famr 
principle,  that  though  the  attra^ion  in  wool  be  much 
greater  in  regard  to  the  coloured  particles  than  that  of 
the  water,  aiul  therefore  it  robs  this  water  of  them ;  vet 
the  attraAion  in  cotton  Mn^  left  than  in  water,  the  cc. 
[nurin:;  particles  remain  in  the  w<<ter  without  any  ten- 
dency to  attach  thcmfelves  to  the  cotton. 

In  dyeing,  the  ingredients  ufed  for  the  colours  are  well 
known  to  be  of  very  different  kinds.  Some  ol  them  art 
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(Uch  as  comtnunicace  a  colour,  which  wit!  a  long  time, 
reftA  the  iniuries  of  the  air,  and  thifc  are  therefore  called 
the  good'or  ftindiag  colours  i  and  thene  are  others  which 
the  bare  expofitton  to  the  air  will  dcftroy  or  deface  in  a 
veiy  littk-  fimt  i  [hefc  ;irc  therefore  calkil  iht-  f.ilff  oi 
taiiuig  cuiours.  lit  what  manrtcr  the  actkiu  uf  the  air 
upon  chcfc  laft  to  be  explained  i  Does  it  take  away,  or 
carry  off  from  the  ftuft  the  my  particles  of  the  colours } 
or  does  it  only  break  and  deftroftbat  beautlfol  and,  regu- 
lar tcxnirc  of  dch  particle  on  which  the  colour  dcpLntls  ? 
The  (i\iTs  very  often  have  ri-courlbto  Icveral  in^jcdii nts, 
in  ordur  to  procure  one  colour  ;  anJ  rcalon  fccms  fo  ur^c, 
that  one  of  th^tu  faife  or  fading  colours  might  be  ren- 
dered lading  by  mixing  it  with  a  permanent  one :  the 
4jtn  are  alfo  of  this  opinion.  But  it  is  nevertbclcfs  an 
erroneous  one;  for  repeated  experiments  have  proved, 
that  one  of  thcfe  falfc  colours  faJci  (oon,  when  it  i» 
mixed  with  a  (landing or  lafting colour,  a&  when  it  is  ufed 
alone.  There  are  but  fern  oomurt  en  which  this  expe- 
riment can  be  tfied,  lb  a9  to  cooie  to  » iq^ular  decifioo. 
One  of  fhe  principal  it  the  nixing  a  blue  and  a  }«1fow, 
for  the  pioJurinp  a  gictn.  In  ihis  cxpciinicnt,  if'  ihc 
blue  antl  ihc  ytUow  be  both  ftandiiig  or  pcfoianent  co- 
lours, the  ftuF  will  pcrfe£)ly  hold  its  colours,  and  fuccerd 
•like,  whether  it  be  dyad  lirft  blue,  and  afterwards  yel- 
low) or  firft  yellow,  and  afterwards  blue.  But<  if  one 
of  the  two  colours  be  a  falCe  or  fading  Colour,  It  is 
found  that  the  green  produced  by  the  mixture  will  not 
{land,  thoHgb  the  viiMr  be  cm  <»  good  or  pernHnent  a 
colour. 

There  is  a  fliorter  wav  of  trying  the  pcrmaoence  of 
many  colours  of  this  kind,  than  that  of  expofing  them  to 
the  air,  fince  in  boiling  only  five  minutes  in  a  pint  of 
water,  in  whicli  there  has  been  dilTolvcd  half  an  ounce  of 
alum,  they  will  lofe  as  much  colour  as  they  would  have 
tione  by  being  «xpofed  two  day:,  to  the  air  in  fummer. 
Some  ooloors-fe^m  dtfoeiit  methods  of  trial,  but  this 
icTves  for  almoA  alt.  Tbe  fliadet  of  blue,  yellow,  red 
anJ  green,  purple  and  jzrcen,  ire  the  f;neft  colours  to 
make  ihcie  cxperitrents  upon,  as  the  fame  previous  pre- 
paration or  impregnation  of  the  ftuff  ferves  for  both,  and 
both  depend  upon  blue  for  their  bafis,  tbe  pnrple  being 
made  of  bliM  and  red*  and  tbe  green  of  woe  and 
■yellow. 

It  ihould  not  fecm  furprifing,  if  the  ftufl'  be  fifft  dipped 
info  J  dye  ot  J.  lis ndini^  blue,  and  ,itter wards  into  a  f.idmi' 
red  or  yellow,  to  turn  it  green  or  purple,  that  the  action 
of  the  air,  or  boiline  in  alum  water,  UOuM  carry  olf  thofe 
falfc  colours,  which  had  only  been  applied  to  the  ftuff, 
after  it  was  before  faturated  with  a  ftandinj^  colour.  But 
it  might  be  expelled,  that  when  the  llutt  was  hrft  itn 
pregnated  with  them,  and  afterwards  had  the  blue  added 
upon  diclDi  that  either  the  blue  muft  be  the  colour  that 
went  off»  or  that  ttacy  maft  all  remain :  but,  in  eiic^ 
nothing  of  this  difference  it  found,  but  tbe  blue  renwins, 

while  the  folding  colours  go  oft',  however,  or  in  whatever 
manner  or  or4er,  they  are  applied.  AJtm.  Jatd.  ikUn,'. 
ftr.  1737. 

-  Tbe  non>co1oani^  ingredients  are,  Certain  reftrin- 
gent  or  Innding  materials,  as  galls,  fumae,  alder.bark, 

pomegranate  peel,  w.ilptit  r'niis  and  roots,  fapliiig  h'jrl-,  ' 
and  crab-trce  bark. —Certain  lalts,  as  iiluru,  ari;i;l,  lalt- 
pttre,  ial  artnoniac,  pot-afhes,  linif,  and  urine.  —  I  .ujuors, 
as  well-water,  river-water,  aqua-vita:,  vinegar,  lemon- 
juice,  aqua-fortis,  honey,  and  melafles.  — Gums,  as  tra- 
gacanth,  arable,  mallic,  and  fanguisdraconis  — Smcdics, 
or  akfterfives,  as  foap,  fullers-earth,  linfccd-cil,  ox- gall, 
&c.  — Metals,  as  Aeel-filings,  tin,  flippe,  and  pewttr,  ui 
which  add  copperas^  verdigrife,  antimony,  ltih.Lfge, 
and  arlenic.— Laftly,  btan,  wheat-flower,  yolks  of  eggs, 
Jeavcnp  cummin-feed,  feou^ek-feed,  ar^ic,  and  iirnna. 

Of  moft  of  tbe  ingredients  Ibme  account  may  be  found 
under  their  refpefiive  articles  in  the  courfc  of  thib  work  ; 
but.  With  regard  to  their  ule  and  cfiedl  in  dycmg,  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  confider  them  mom  pactiCMHUrty,  and  to 
'bring  them  together  in  one  view. 

Among  the  non^colouring  drugs  from  tbe  mi- 
neral kir.gdom,  come,  1.  Coppera.<-,  rttcl-filii-p*,  Jind 
flippc,  the  AufF found  in  the  troughs  of  cli  prmd  liuncs, 
whereon  edge  tools  have  been  ground,  wii  ufcd  for 

all  true  or  Spaoiih  bUcl(s>  though  not  f«r  the  i  iaad«r* 


blacks.  7.  Pewter  dilTolved  in  aqira-foftis,  1$  iffed  fj| 
the  i;cw  ((..irlet  or  bow-dye.  3.  Litharge,  though  n<« 
owned  or  allowed,  is  ul«d  to  add  weight  to  the  dv(d 
ftlks.  4.  Antimony  ufed  chiefly  for  the  fame  purp^|.<. 
th«>u!»h  it  alfo  cont.uns  a  tingcnt  fulphur,  which  by  p-t. 
cipitaiion,  &c.  affords  a  great  variety  of  coiourt.  j. 
Arfenic  ufed  in  dyeing  crimfon,  on  pretence  of  giving  1 
luitre.  6.  Verdifirife,  ufed  by  linen-dyers,  in  their yd.^ 
low  and  green-coTours.   7.  Alum.   9.  Bran  andbrsna 

whole  fi.r.ii,  cnt-riii.;  (lie  pnres  of  the  Ruff 
levigates  its  lutLcc,  and  trius  renders  the  colour  l»i<j  ©a 
it  more  bcautiltil  ;  muc  h  as  woods,  to  be  gilded,  art  iiift 
fm<x>thed  over  with  white  colour*.  9.  Salt-petrc,  «fer| 
chiefly  in  aqtia-fortis,  in  the  bow-dye,  to  brigbttnai^ 
lours  by  back  boiling  ;  for  which  purpnfe,  lo.  Argol  is 
more  commonly  ufed.  11.  Lime  or  chaJic,  uicci  in  the 
working;  of  Hue  v.its. 

Non-coJouiing  ingredjenrs  of  the  animal  kind  are,  i. 
Honey.  2.  Yolks  of  eggs.  \  Ox  gall  :  though  thisj 
and  the  two  laft,  are  only  ufed  by  a  few  particular  dycts 
to  fcowcf,  promote  fermentation,  and  increafe  weight 
4..  Stale  urine,  ufed  as  a  fixiviLni  to  Hoover,  alfo  to  help 
the  -fermenting  and  heating  of  woad  i  (hough  it  is  aUo 
ufed  in  the  blue  vats  inftead  of  lime  :  in  reality,  as  itdtf- 
charges  the  yeilow«  wherewith  blae  and  moft  gfem  ate 
compoutided.  It  is  ufed  to  fpend  weld  withd :  yttitif 
known  that  the  urine  c  r  old  mud  of  pilBng-places  will 
dye  a  well  fcowered  piece  of  filverof  a  golden  eoioor;  it 
bcin^  with  th  s  not  Hath  water  as  ivuiginedy  that  the 
bath  fixpence^,  &c.  are  prepared. 

To  the  clafs  of  tiom-eolouring  ingredients,  may  aliii 
be  added  water,  by  dyers  called  white-liq  m-,  which  is 
of  two  forts.    I.  Spring  water  ufcd  in  rcdj,  and  other 
colours  wanting  icitringency,  as  well  as  in  dyeing  ftufit 
of  a  luofc  contcxtuie,      calico,  fuftian,  ana  tbe  (evcral 
fpecies  of  cottons  :  but  iiLiught  for  blues,  and  making 
yellows  and  greens  look  iu%.  %.  Rivrr-'water,  fofter 
and  Tweeter  than  the  former,  and  dillblving  foap  beitcTi 
ufcd  in  moft  cafes  by  the  d yen,  for  wafhing,  rinhnn.  &c. 
their  cloths  after  dyeing.  3.  Liquor,  abfolutdy  fociJled, 
which  is  bran-liquor,  made  of  one  part  bran,  and  five  of 
river-water,  boiled  an  boor,  and  put  in  « leaden  citoa  la 
fettle :  four  ot  five  days  In  fommer  wif  I  turn  it  too  fim* 
and  unfit  for  ufc  :  its  office  is  to  con^I!^llf^  n  thcholdtag 
of  the  colour.    It  li  knc  wn  that  ftar^ii,  which  is  only 
the  flour  (^f  btan,  iimkt<  a  kl.nginp  pafte,  which  wiil 
conglultnate  paper,  though  not  wood  or  metals.  Ac- 
cordingly, bran-  liquors  are  ufed  to  thtcicen  dyeing  A«A  t 
thus  madder  is  rendered  clammy  and  glutiuou' 
being  boiled  in  bran-water,  and  thu?  made  to  ftici: 
better  to  (he  villi  of  the  liu^i'  dyed.    4.  Gums,  trai^- 
canih,  arable,  mal^tch,  and  ran;:>uis  draconis,  arc  ufcd  is 
dyeing  filk,  chiefly  to  give  it  a  gloffinefs,  which  may 
make  ic  fecm  finer,  as  well  as  ftidfer»  and  co  increafe  m 
weight. 

For  the  ci/ouring  Ingredients,  coloranthia  colorata,  we 
have,  1.  iron  and  liccl,  or  what  is  made  from  them, 
which  we  have  obferved  arc  ufed  In  4yeing  blscksy 
thou|^  how  they  contribute  thereto  la  not  <b  obrions: 
we  know  that  green  oaken  boads  betiome  black,  by  the 
I  ft  if-  n  rf  rh-  1. "v  ;  a  ijffcn  four  apple,  cut  with  a  kntft^ 
lujj.i  -.A  ihc  ianic  colour  ;  tile  white  greafc,  wherewitli 
the  wheels  of  coaches  arc  anointed,  becomes  likewise 
black,  by  means  of  the  iron  boxes  wherewith  tbe  nave  ii 
lined,  and  the  friction  between  the  nave  and  tbe  axle-' 
tree  ;  and  that  an  oaken  Hick  becomes  bkack  by  a  vinl^n; 
fri^ion  againft  other  wood  in  a  turning  lathe  ;  and  the 
black  colour  on  earthen-ware  is  givers  with  fcalir^;',*  of 
Hon  vitreficd.  From  all  which  it  fecms  to  follow,  that 
(he  bui'incfs  of  blicking  lies  in  the  iron,  and  particvlarly 
in  its  uftulation  or  ftidtion.  Be  this  as  it  will,  cr^jpeni^ 
the  moll  ufeful  ingredient  for  dyeing  black,  is  the  (alt  of 
tbe  pyiitcs  ubc.-.i. 'tH  c]d  ii< n  is  incorrorarcd  :  ai»i, 
wheiever  thi»  is  uicd,  fome  of  the  aftrw.gei.r  are  to  ac- 
company it.  2.  Red-wood  chopped,  iii.d  ground  in  a 
mill,  is  ufed  for  dyeing  doth,  rugs,  tuc  of  the  coarfef 
foct.  Its  tinware,  vrhich  is  a  fort  of  brick-colour,  is 
out  by  lori;:  ho:!;r"  it  fn  pa'!';,  anl  the  r'oth  alo^^;  with 
it.  It  f^.^n  i-;  I'lt'.cr  ixijkn  bf^zd.  3.  BrazU,  ti!Oj>pfd 
alfo,  and  rr'"u:iJ.  dyes  a  pink  colour,  or  can^atimi, 
ocareA  approaching  cochineal :  it  is  ufcd  with  alum; 
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uith  pot-afius  it  alio  ferves  for  purplo.  It  eafily  fliliiS. 
4..  Akddtr  tiivcs  a  colour  rc-tr  approaching  the  bow-d)c, 
«r  new  Tcarict :  tliofe  ralird  butiard  fcarlets  arc  dyed  w>ih 
ft.  It  endures  much  boiimg,  and  is  uRd  both  with  ahicn 
anJ  argol,  and  holds  well ;  the  brighteftdyej  with  madder 
arc  made  by  over-dyeing  the  ftuft,  and  then  difc^iart:,ing 
pare  of  It  by  batk  \:^n\in^,  in  argol.  It  is  ufeJ  with  bran- 
water  itilU-d  of  while  liquor.  5.  Cochineal,  ufcd  v-ith 
bran-liquor  in  a  pewter  furnace,  with  aqua-fortis,  gives 
the  dye  called  amone  us,  tho'  impraperiy,  fcarletin  gram. 
Any  add  takci  oft*  the  tntenle  rednefi  of  tbia  colour, 
and  turn*  it  towards  an  orange,  or  fl.imc  colour.  With 
this  colour  the  Spantfh  leathtr  and  wuo],  ufed  by  ladies, 
are  dyed.  6.  Annotto  gives  an  oraiigc-coiour,  cipccially 
to  biktt  lincnsj  and  coitonsi  for  it  dues  not  penetrate 
cloth :  it  is  ufed  with  pct-a(hes.  7.  Weld,  by  the  help 
of  pot-  afhcs,  yields  a  deep  lemon  colour,  though  it  is  ufed 
to  giwc  iiU  forts  of  yellows.  8.  Wood-wax,  a  green 
wood,  called  alfo  genifta  tiriLlona,  and  the  dyers- weed, 
has  the  like  efTcdt  as  weld^  though  its  ufe  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  coarfe  cloths.  It  is  6t  with  pot-a(hcs,  or  urine. 
9.  Ful^ic  is  of  two  forts,  youiig  and  old :  tiic  former^ 
chopped  and  ground,  yields  a  kind  of  reddifll  orange  eo*' 
lour ;  the  latter  a  colour  diilant  feveral  degrees  of  yellow 
from  the  former.  It  fpends  with  or  without  faits,  works 
tither  hot  or  cold*  and  holds  firm.  to.  Wood- foot j  con- 
tainim  not  only  a  colour,  but  a  Utu  needs  nothing  to 
extraO  its  dye,  or  make  it  ftrike  on  uie  ftdF.  The  na- 
tural colour  it  vielJs  is  that  of  honcy,  but  it  is  th;  foun- 
dation of  niiny  othei  colunrs  on  wool,  and  cloth  only. 
It.  Woad  ground,  or  bruifcd  with  a  mill  for  the  pur- 

Eakt  it  made  up  into  bails,  which  being  broken,  and 
tewed  OR  lime  or  urine,  is  ufed  with  pot-afties,  or 
fea-wced,  and  gives  a  lalUng  blue.  The  lime,  or  calk^ 
accelerates  the  fermentation  of  the  woad,  which  in  three 
or  four  days  will  work  like  a  gviile  or  beer,  and  be  co- 
vered with  a  grc  iuOi  froth  or  flower.  An  intenfc  woad 
colour  is  aloioll  black,  that  is,  is  of  a  danibn-colour.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  fo  many  colours,  in  ity  different  de- 
grees or  fltades,  that  the  dyers  have  a  feale  whereby  to 
compute  the  lightncfj  and  depth  of  this  colour.  '  12.  In- 
digo is  of  the  like  nature,  and  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe 
as  wojdi,  only  it  is  llronger.  13.  Log- wood,  chapped 
and  ground,  yields  a  purpiilh-blue :  it  may  be  ufed  with 
alum :  formerly  it  wss  of  111  repute,  w$  a  moft  Mfc  and 
lading coiiiur  ;  but  fmcc  it  has  been  ufed  with  g^^ll*:,  is 
lefs  conipUir.L-J  of.  The  dveing  materials  arc  jjtu^j.'ally 
applied  111  dceoiMons  made  in  water,  more  or  lc(s  ftrone, 
according  to  the  occafinn  }  fometimes  by  only  dipping 
the  ftuff  in  the  vat  of  dye  }  fometimes  by  boiling  it  there- 
in j  and  fometimes  by  leavine  it  a  diiy  or  more  to  deep 
For  the  alum,  in  dyeing  filks,  is  always  applied  cold,  in 
which  flate  alone  it  contribuiei  to  the  brightAcIs  of  the 
dye. 

The  art  of  dyeing  may  be  divided  Into  as  many  branches 
aa  there  are  diftcrcnt  colours  to  be  communicatod^  and 
lom  of  different  ftuffs  to  be  faljefts  of  it. 

Dyeing  of  cloths,  fcrgcs,  druggets,  and  other  woollen 
manufadtures.  For  black,  in  ciuihs  and  If uiVs  of  pn>-e, 
it  is  begun  with.a  flrong  decoction  of  wu<id  and  indigo, 
.which  give  a  deep  blue}  after  which,  the  ftuffs,  being 
'  ioiled  wtth  alum  and  tartar,  or  pot-alhes,  are  to  ha  mad 
dered  with  r</fnm  )n  madder ;  then  dyed  black  with  Aleppo 
galls,  r.  i;,-crH5,  and  fumac  ;  and  finiflied  by  back  boiline 
in  weld.  Si.:ir]et  is  dyed  with  kermes  and  cochinral, 
with  which  may  alio  be  ufed  agaric  and  arfenic.  Cnm- 
iun-fcarlct  is  given  with  cochineal-mefiich,  aqua  fortis, 
fat  armoniac,  fubiinuue,  and  fpirit  of  wine.  Violet, 
Icarlet,  purple,  amaranth,  and  panfy-fcarlct,  ire  given 
with  w^uJ,  coLhincal,  inJi^o.  hraziletto,  brazil,  and  or- 
chal.  I'or  common  reds,  pure  madder  is  ulcd,  without 
Miicr  ingredients.  Crimfon-reds,  carnations,  fiame  and 
^ach*c^ourt,  are  dyed^  according  to  their  feveral  huts, 
with  cochineal- meftich,  without  madder^  or  the  like. 
Crimftm  red  is  prepared  with  Roman  alum,  and  finifhed 
with  .  <  lir.eal.  Peach-colour  muft  be  bjck  boiled  a  little 
with  j'..;is  and  c</];pcras,  or  the  like.  Orange  aurora  or 
goldcr.  cilow,  bntk  colour,  and  onion-peel  colour,  arc 
given  V  ith  woad  and  madder,  tempeted  according  to 
their  rnpedtive  fhades.  For  blues,  the  dark  are  given 
with  Ikong  tindureof  woad  :  the  brighter  with  the  fame 


liquor,  as  ft  weakens  in  working.  Dark  browns,  miiiinii?^ 
and  tan-colours,  ate  given  with  wo.:d,  wcil.cr  m  decoc- 
tion than  for  black,  with  alum  and  pot-afhcs  ;  after 
which,  they  are  maddcred  higher  than  black:  for  tan- 
colours,  a  little  cochineal  is  added.  Pearl-coleurs  at* 
given  with  galls  and  copperas  ;  fome  are  begun  with  wal- 
nut tree  roots,  and  hniiji-rd  wi:h  the  formt  r  ;  though,  to 
make  them  more  ierviteabie,  they  dip  them  in  a  weak 
tincture  of  cochineal.  Cjreens  are  begun  with  tvood,  and 
tinifhed  with  weld,  i'alc'yellowt,  icinonocotoun,  and 
fulphur-colours,  are  eivenwith  Wdd  ohl^.  Oltvr^colotiia 
of  all  degrees  arc  firft  put  in  green,  and  taken  down 
apain  with  foot,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  lladc  re* 
quired.  Fculemort,  h.iir-eolour,  muOc,  and  cinramon- 
culour,  are  given  with  weld  and  madder.  Nacarat,  or 
bright  orange-red,  is  given  with  weld  and  goats  hair) 
boUcd  with  poc-afhes.  f  uiUc  hat  is  forbid,  as  a  fatie 
colour. 

Dyeing  of  Woch  for  Toptjlry  is  pcrforimd  after  tbd 
fame  manner  as  cloths,  excepting  blacks,  vrhich  are  only 
to  be  woaded,  and  then  put  in  bUck  as  above. 

Black  wools  for  doth*  and  ferges  may  be  begun  with 
walnut-tree  root,  andwalnut  rinds,  and  linifhed  by  dip^ 
pin^  in  a  vat  of  black. 

DvElNG  ef  Silit  is  begun  by  boiling  them  with  fopc, 
&c.  then  flowering  and  walhing  them  out  in  the  river< 
and  fteeping  them  in  alum-water  ctdd.  For  crimfon  they 
fcour  them  a  fecund  time  beloce  putting  thfem  in  t hr  co- 
chineal vat. 

Red-crimfbn  isdyedwith  pure  cochineal  meftich,  add- 
ing galls,  turmeric,  arfenie,  and  tartur,  all  put  together  in 
a  copper  of  fair  water  almoit  boiling ;  with  thefc  the  filk 
is  to  be  boiled  an  hour  and  a  half ;  after  which,  it  is  fuf- 
fercd  to  ftand  in  the  liquor  till  next  day.  V iolet-crimfon 
is  alfo  given  with  pure  cochineal,  arfenic,  tartar,  and 
galls;  but  the  (falls  in  lels  proportion  than  in  the  former  : 
when  taken  out,  it  is  to  be  well  wafhed,  and  put  in  a  vatt 
of  indigo.  Cinnamon-crimfon  is  begun  like  the  viojeti 
but  hailhcd  by^back-boiling»  if  too  bright,  with  coppenw  | 
if  dark,  widi  a  dip  ih  hidigo.  Light- blues  arc  given  in 
a  vat  of  indigo.  Sky-blues  arc  begun  with  orcual,  and 
finilhed  With  indigo  :  for  citron-colours,  the  filk  is  firft  , 
alumcd,  then  welded,  with  a  little  indigo.  Pale-yclloWS| 
after  aluming,  aic  dyed  in  weld  alone.  Pale  and  bfOWB 
aurotaa,  after  aluming,  are  welded  ftrongly,  then  taken 
down  withrocou  diflblved  with  pot  -fhcs.  Fl  n  r  ;  1  uf 
is  begun  with  rocou,  then  alumed,  .uid  dipped  m  4  vac  or 
two  of  braril.  Carnation,  and  rofe-colour?,  arc  firft 
alumed,  then  dipped  in  brazil.  Cinnamon-colour,  after 
aluming,  is  dipped  in  brasil  and  braziletto.  Lcad-colmir 
is  given  with  fuftic,  or  with  weld,  braziletto,  gaJts,  and' 
copperas.  But  the  galls,  on  thefe  and  other  occafions,  are! 
not  to  be  ufed,  becaufc  they  increafe  the  weight  to  the 
damage  of  the  purcbafcr  ^  for  which  leafoof  it  is  puailh«l 
in  France  IS  t  fniid:  in  icdiijr.iBirhiit  Made  Wk»  iice4 
galls. 

Black  filks,  of  the  coaHer  fort,  are  begfifl  by  (eowvr> 

ing  them  with  foap,  as  for  other  colours ;  which  done^ 
they  are  walhed  out,  wrung,  and  boiled  an  hour  in  old 
gailb,  where  they  are  left  to  fland  a  dayottwej  after 
which  they  are  waihcd  again  wtth  fair  water,  wrung,  and 
put  in  another  vat  of  new  and  fine  galls }  then  waflied  "  . 
and  wrung  again,  and  finilhed  in  a  vat  of  black.  Fine  * 
black  filks  are  only  put  once  into  galls,  viz.  the  new  and 
tine  fort,  Which  has  only  boiled  an  hour  ;  then  they  arc 
walhed,  and  wrung  out,  and  dipped  thrice  in  black,  to 
be  afierwaida  brought  down  by  back-boiling  with 
foajk  , 

DyniKe  ifTiftai  ti  begun  with  fcowering  it  in  lye 

of  good  afhcs;  after  which  it  is  wrung,  rinfcd  out  in 
iiwtr  water,  and  wrung  again.  For  a  bright  blue,  it  is 
given  with  braziletto  and  indigo.  Bright  green  is  firft 
dyed  blue,  then  back-boiled  with  braziletto  and  verdciert 
and  laftly  woaded.  For  a  dark-green  it  is  given  like  the 
former,  only  darkened  ttv>re  before  woading.  Lemon, 
or  pale  yellow,  li  given  with  weld,  mixed  with  rocou; 
Orange  and  ifabelU,  with  fulfic,  weld,  and  rocou.  Red, 
i  both  bright  and  <fark,  with  flame  colour,  &c.  are  given 
'  with  brazil,  cither  alone.  Or  with  a  mixture  of  rocou. 
Violet,  dry  rofe,  and  amaranth,  are  given  v  br  .  ilj 
taken  down  with  indigo,   Fculemort,  and  olive  -Colour, 

are 
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irc^  glien  with  gtiits  and  copperas,  taken  iawn  with 
weld,  rocou,  or  tuOic.  Black  is  given  with  galls  and 
copperas,  taken  down  and  tinifccd  with  braxiletto  wood. 

Iji  EINO  ef  /hts  is  doiic  :  i.iziietto,  galls,  cop- 

peras, verdigreafe,  diiFolvcd  ind  boilfd  m  a  copper  capa- 
ble of  receiving,  bcfides  the  liquor,  twelve  dozen  of  hats 
6a  their  blocks^  or  moulds.  Here  the  hut  are  fufFcred 
to  boil  fome  time ;  afier  which,  they  are  taken  out,  and 
fuffercd  to  P^r.d  ami  cool  ;  then  dipped  ag»in  ;  and  thus 
■Iter nately,  oi.cmr  or  iMomcty  as  the  ftuff  is  of  a  nature 
ib>takc  the  dye  with  more  or  lefs  difficulty. 

Prijif  ^  Dyes.— There  are  divers  w»y»  of  proving 
lite  tflith  of  dyes,  or  ritaminiAg  the  jtiftnelt  and  Icgki- 
macy  cf  their  cc/nip'iriilon.  To  diTcuver  whether  a  cloth 
bare  bf*n  iluly  treated  by  tlie  dyer,  a:id  the  pmpcr 
/ounJ.ition  L;rf,  a  white  Ipot,  by  the-  French  called  ro- 
lettc,  of  the  bigncfs  of  a  fhillins,  ought  to  be  left}  beiitks 
a  white  ftripc  between  the  cloth  and  the  lift. 

Farther  proof  is  had  by  boiling  the  dyed  ftuif  in  water, 
with  other  ingredients  different  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  dye  lo  be  proved.  If  the  coknir  luibiii  the  left, 
t.  c.  do  not  difcharge  at  all,  or  very  little,  (o  that  the 
water  is  not  tintE^Brol  by  jt,  tht  ijt  h  proDOvnced  good : 
Othcrwife,  falfe. 

P)  stf  cf  the  Dv* s  If  SiUt.  *For  red  crimfbn  rtte  pwwf 
is  made  by  buiIin^  the  filk  with  an  equal  wei;;ht  alum. 
For  fcatict-crimftm,  it  n  boiUd  with  (nap  slmcil  ot  the 
weight  of  the  ftlk.  For  viokt-criirfon,  with  aluoi  of 
cdual  weight  with  the  filk*  or  with  citron- jaice,  about  a 
pint  to  a  pound  of  filk.-  Thrfe  ingredients  are  to  be 
mixed,  and  put  in  fair  water,  v/hcn  !♦  btgint  to  boil  ; 
after  which,  the  filks  are  alio  ti)  be  put  ;n,  and  atrcr  bci;- 
iog  the  whole  for  halt  a  quai  tcr  of  an  hour,  if  the  dye  be 
fu(ef  the  liquor  or  the  red-crimron  wi<i  be  violet,  incalie 
ft  had  been  dyed  with  orchal,  or  very  red,  if  with  brazil. 
That  of  crimfon-fcarlct,  if  rocou  have  been  (tfcd*  will 
becume  of  an  aurora  colour,  or,  if  braul  have  been  ofed, 
red.  And  that  of  violet-crirofon,  ii  bra/.il  or  orchal 
have  been  ufed,  will  be  of  a  colour  bordering  on  red. 
On  the  contrar)',  if  the  three  forts  of  crimfon  be  truly 
dyad»  their  U^iion  wHI  difcover  verr  litti?  akeratioa* 

A  Hill  furer  way  to  dircoverwbenier  crimfon  filiu  have 
been  rightly  dyed,  is  bv  boi'inj;  a  piece  of  ftandard  dyed 
crinUbn  filk,  kept  for  that  purpole  at  Dyers-Hal),  after 
the  fame  imuiiicri  and  then  oompating  the  tinAufca  of  the 
•wo  lu^non. 

To  difcover  whether  other  coloart  have  been  dyed 

with  'he  {:\k  h  put  in  fair  boiling  water,  with  pot- 

a(l»C8,or  i6ip,  neatly  of  the  weisrht  of  the  fiik  ;  atter  fur.ic 
time  it  is  taken  out  j  upon  whith,  if  it  have  been  dved 
with  galls,  the  colour  will  be  all  vanifhed,  and  nothing 
but  that  of  the  galJs  left,  which  is  a  fort  of  fettlemort)  or 
wocd  colour. 

The  dyeing  of  fiik  with  galls  may  alfo  be  deteded  by 
putting  it  in  boiling  water,  with  a  g;.llon  of  citron 
juice;  bcin^  taken  out,  and  waihed  in  cold  water,  and 
ihcn  dipped  in  a  black  dye,  if  galls  have  been  ufed,  it 
wiU  turn  black  )  if  ncK,  k  will  he  of  A  brown-bread  co- 
lour. 

'l"o  dircovcr  whether  black  filk  hsvc  been  overdofed 
with  gall?,  llecl-hiings,  or  IlipDC,  k  is  boiled  in  fair 
water,  with  twice  its  weight  of  foap :  if  it  be  loaden 
with  galls,  it  will  ttun  rcddilh,  otfaerwiife  it  will  keep  its 
colour. 

Todi^rover  whether  b'a'-k  cloth  have  been  firft  woaJ- 
cd,  and  madUcrCii  i  a  lam  pie  of  it,  and,  at  the  (.imi-  time, 
a  fample  of  (fandarJ  bl-tk,  kcj  c  for  that  purpofc  by  ihe 
Dyers  corrpany,  is  to  be  token  i  and  then  as  much  Roman 
alum  vs  is  equal  in  weight  to  btMh,  together  with  a  like 
weight  of  pot  afhcs,  i5  to  be  put  over  the  fire  in  a  pan  of 
bran  w.iter :  when  it  begins  to  boil,  the  two  famples  to 
be  put  in,  and  dltcr  i^alt  horn  lo  he  taken  out  and 
tiimpared.  The  iii-.CL- whu  h  h.t^,  only  been  woadcd  will 
be  (ound  bluiih,  with  fomewhatof  a  dull  green  ;  if  it  have 
been  both  woaded  «nd  maddeicd,  it  will  be  of  t  tan  or 
minioi  colour)  and  if  it  have  been  neither  woaded  nor 
niaddcrcd,  its  colour  will  be  dunnifb,  between  yellow 
and  tallow. 

For  cloths  dyed  of  sminim  colour,  the  proof  is  to  be 
ntadc  alter  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  blacks. 
To  kjiow  wbetber  fcarlet  or  crimfoii  doib  have  been . 
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dyed  with  pvie  Cocblneal,  they  are  to  be  boDed  with  an 
ounce  of  alum  to  t  pound  of  doth. 

For  cloths  6f  other  colours,  the  proof  is  to  be  made  ia 

the  fjn.    m.u  ricras  that  of  b!ack5  and  nnnims. 

lUery  if  Dyfin(;.  — W  e  cannot  b«tt«r  clofc  this  ar- 
ticle than  with  fome  general  deduflions,  which  may 
throw  a  little  oeceibry  light  on  the  theory  of  dyeing.  As, 
I.  That  all  the  hiaterials,  which  ofthemfclves  give  co- 
lour, arc  either  red,  y  ''mv.  .  or  blue  j  fo  that  out  of  them, 
and  the  primitive  funiianiental  colour,  while,  aii  that  great 
variety,  which  wc  fee  in  dyed  ftuffs,  arifes.  2.  Thatfnr 
of  the  colouring  materials  (as  cochineal,  foot,  wood-Wtt, 
or  woad)  are,  10  their  outwanlend  firft  appearance,  of 
the  fame  colour,  which,  by  th?  flichteft  folutibns  in  the 
weakeft  menftrua,  they  dye  upon  cloth,  filk,  itc.  3.  That 
many  of  the  colouring  matcrsjU  will  not  yield  their  eiv 
lours  without  much  grinding,  fieeping,  boiling,  fcmenC- 
ing,  or  corrofion'  by  powerful  menftrua  t  as  red-wood, 
weld,  woad,  annotto,  &c.  4.  That  many  of  the  (aid 
colouring  ir<ateria]i  will  of  themfelves  give  no  colouring 
at  all,  as  copperas,  or  galls,  or  with  much  ditidvantaee, 
unkls  the  cJoth,  or  other  ftuff  to  be  dyed,  be  hril  covered 
or  incruftated,  as  it  were,  with  fome  other  matter,  iho* 
colouriefii,  afiorehafid  i  as  madder,  weld,  and  brazil,  with 
alMU.  5.  Thst  fotne  of  the  colouring  materials,  by  the 
help  of  other  colnurtcfs  onc<,  rttikc  diRcrent  cotourj  froa» 
what  they  would  alone,  and  of  themfelves  ;  :!s  co  hinul 
and  brazil  6.  That  fome  colours,  as  madder,  indigo^ 
and  woad,  by  rette:sted  tindures,  will  at  laft  beooaio 
black.  7.  That  though  green  be  the  moft  frequent  and 
common  of  natural  coluur:>,  yet  there  i$  no  fimple  in^>re- 
dient,  which  is  flow  ufed  alone,  to  dye  green  with  upon 
any  material  ;  iV.p  i^reen,  the  condenlicd  juice  of  the 
rharanus  berrv,  being  the  ncareft;  and  this  only  isfed  by 
country  people.  8  There  is  no  black  thing  in  u4 
which  dyes  black  j  though  both  the  coa!  nnd  f  ot  of  moft 
things  burnt,  or  fcorchcd,  be  of  that  cu!(;ur  ;  -^r.i  the 
blacker,  by  how  much  the  rr.attt  r,  befc.-c  it  \v  is  burnt, 
was  whiter,  a»  in  the  famous  inihncc  of  uory  black. 
9.  The  timSfure  of  fome  dyeing  fluffs  will  fade  even  with 
lying,  or  with  the  air,  or  wilt  Hiin  even  with  ivater ;  bat 
very  much  With  wioe,  vinegar,  urine,  &c.  10.  Soine  tf 
the  dyers  materials  aic  ufed  to  bind  and  flrcngthrn  a  co- 
lour; fome  to  brighten  it ;  fome  to  give  lullrc  to  the  ftaff> 
fowe  to  difchargv  and  take  off  the  colour,  either  in  whole, 
or  in  part  i  aitd  fume,  out  of  firaud,  to  nutke  the  materiM 
dyed,  if  coftty,  to  be  heavier.  11.  Some  dyeing  ingre- 
dients, or  drugs,  by  the  co.ir'cntfs  of  (heir  bodies,  mike 
the  thread  of  the  dyed  ftuff  (eim  coi.n'cr  j  arA  loaic,  by 
fhrinking  them,  fmalltr  ;  and  fome,  by  levigating  their 
aipcraiLs,  tincr.  1  z.  Many  of  the  fiine  colours  are  dyed 
upon  diHereht  ftufs  with  diflSnent  materials}  u  red-weod 
ufed  in  cloth,  not  in  lilks  j  annotto  in  filks,  not  in  cloth ; 
fo  that  they  may  be  dyed  at  fcveral  prices.  13.  S  owcr- 
ing,  and  wafliing  of  fluffs  to  be  dved,  is  to  be  done  with 
appropriate  materials!  as  lutnetimes  with  ox-galls,  fome- 
times  with  fullers  earth,  fomeiimes  with  foap ;  this  latter 
being  pernicious  in  fone  cafes,  where  pot»aflies  will  ftain 
or  alter  the  colour.  14.  Where  great  quantities  of  ftuffs 
are  to  be  dyed  together,  or  where  they  arc  to  be  done  with 
great  fpeed,  and  where  the  pieces  are  very  long,  bread, 
ihick,  ice.  they  are  to  be  ditterently  handled,  both  in  rc- 
Ipedt  to  the  veflclt  and  ingtedients.  15.  1b  fome  colouta 
and  ftuffs  the  tingent  liquor  muft  be  boiling  ;  in  other 
cafes  bloodwarm,  in  fome  it  may  be  cold.  16.  Scire 
tingent  liquors  are  fitted  fm  ufr  by  long  keeping  j  and  in 
Ionic  the  virtue  wcari  away  by  the  fame.  it.  Some  co- 
lours, or  ftuffs,  atv  bcft  dyed  by  reiterated  dippings  over 
into  the  fame  liquor  at  feveral  intervals  of  time,  and  fome 
by  continuing  longer,  and  others  Icflcr  whiles  therein. 
18.  In  fome  cafes,  the  matter  of  the  veflel  wherein  the 
liquors  are  heated,  and  the  timfturts  prc.iared,  muft  be  re- 
garded ;  as  that  the  keltic*  be  pewtct  for  b'iw-;K  e.  jg. 
Little  regard  is  bad  how  much  liquor  is  ufc  i  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dveing  drugs }  the  liquor  being  adjufied  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Itoff',  as  the  vefiela  are  to  the  breadth  of  tbe 
lame;  the  qu=niity  of  dveing  heinj  pro|x iri'oned  to  the 
colour  higher  or  lower,  and  10  the  itutl»  both  i  like- 
wife  the  lalts  art  to  the  dyeing  drugs. 

Concerning  the  weight  which  colours  give  to  filk},  for 
in  them  it  ianeft  tfdntn  iMtice«f,a»bctRg  kiAhy  weight. 
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•iiilbe'm^  a  commodity  of  great  price}  ik  U  tMtnfd'thu  the  horn,  except  fuch  u  are  proper  to  be  left  tranfparcn% 


in  order  lo  give  it  a  nearer  refemblaoce  of  the  tonoife* 
flieft.   The  horn  muft  r^nuitt  in  thia  oianiia'  covered 

with  the-  jsnftc  till  it  bt  thoroughly  dry  }  when  tin;  p^fte 
bting  tirnihcil  of}',  the  horn  will  be  found  partly  (.p.njuc 
and  partly  tranlparoiit,  in  the  msnnrr  of  tortoife-lhf II  ; 
an4  when  put  over  a  foil«  of  the  kind  of  lateen,  caUed 
ilBdur,  will  be  fcarcely  difttnguifbahle  from  it.  It  re* 
i]iiires  fomc  (!r[;rce  of  fancy  and  ■nii!grr.cr.;  tn  difpofe  of 
ilip  pailc  in  Inch  a  manner  as  to  fnnn  ^  \-i  .  Ay  of  tranf- 
p.ircnt  parts,  of  difFcrent  ni;jf',nit'idi s  ami  figures,  to  look 
tike  the  cfTtA  of  nature  i  and  it  will  be  an  improvement 
to  add  femi'tranrparent  part* :  which  may  be  doiw  by 
mixing  whiting  with  Tome  of  the  pafte  to  weaken  its  ope- 
ration in  particular  placet ;  by  which  fpots  of  a  reddiijt 
brown  will  be  protluced,  which,  if  properly  iiitcrfpcrfcd. 


one  pound  of  raw  iilk  iofe»  four  otinctt  bjr  walbing  ovt 
the  gums  and  natural  fordei.   That  the  nme  fcowem! 

filk  may  beraifcd  to  above  thirty  ounces  from  the  remain- 
ing twelve,  if  it  be  dyed  black,  with  certain  material. 
Tiiat  the  reafon  why  black  colour  may  be  dyed  hcavicll 
ii,  that  all  pondeioua  drugs  may  b«  dyed  blacky  beiiig  41 
of  colours  tighter  than  it ;  whereai  there  feem  to  be  hw 
nr  :\o  ni.itcri  lis  wherewith  to  increafe  the  V'ri!::ht  of  filk, 
U'liiCi)  wiU  corUlU  oi  inr  U^ht  colours  ;  and  ^jcrhapi. 
white  arfcnic  to  carnations  is  the  only  inftance. 

Of  things  ufeful  in  dyeing,  efpecially  black,  nothing 
increafes  weight  (b  mtich  as  galls ;  by  means  whereof 
black  fiiks  rt  cover  the  weight  which  they  loft  by  wafting 
<rat  th  .  II  "um  :  nor  is  it  counted  extraordinary,  that  blacks 
ihou'd  ahout  fDi:r  or  fix  ounces  in  the  dyeing  upon 
each  found.  Next  to  qalU,  old  fuftic  increafcs  the  weight  cfp 
about  one  half  in  twelve.  Madder  about  an  ounce. 
Weld  half  an  oimce.  The  blue  vat,  in  deep  blue*  of  the 
lifth  Aall,  adds  no  eonfiderable  weight.  Neither  does 
locwood,  cochineal,  or  annotto ;  nor  even  copperas  of 
itfclf,  where  galls  arc  not.  Slippe  adds  much  to  the 
weight,  and  gives  a  deeper  black  than  coppcfta,  which 
affords  a  good  excufe  for  dyers  that  ufis  it. 

DvEiHO  tf  Cialbcr,  Blueis  given  by  deep- 

ing the  fubjc(^>  a  tlav  in  urine  and  indigo,  then  boiling  it 
wttii  *lun» :  or  it  may  be  given  by  tempering  the  indiejo 
■with  red-wine,  and  waftiing  the  (kins  therewith.    Red  is 

J^iven  by  w^ibing  the  (kins,  and  laying  them  two  hours 
n  galls,  then  wringing  them  oat,  dipping  them  in  a  li- 
quor maile  with  liguftrum,  alum,  and  verdigrife  in  water; 
and  lately,  in  a  dye  made  of  brazil  wood,  boiled  with  ley. 
Purple  is  1^1  ven  by  wetting  the  fkins  with  a  folution  of 
rochc  alum  in  warm  water,  and,  when  dry  again,  rubbing 
them  with  the  hand  with  a  dccoition  ot  log-wood  in 
colder.  Green  is  given  by  fmeeriog  the  jkin  with  fap- 
green  and  alum  water  boiled  t  to  darken  the  colour,  a 
little  niorc  indigo  may  be  added.  Dark-grcen  is  alfo 
^ven  with  (led  tilings  and  (ill  armoniac  itc«ped  in  urine 
till  foft,  then  fmeered  over  thelkin  {  which  is  to  be  dried 
in  the  (hade.  Sky^coiour  is  given  with  indigo  Aeeped  in 
boiling  wntcr,  and  the  liext  norninf  wanned  and  fmeered 
over  the  (kin.  Yellow,  by  fmecring  the  fkin  over  with 
aloes  and  linfeed-oil  diilblved  and  (irained  .  or  bv  infuling 
it  in  weld.  Orange-colour  is  given  by  fmccring  with 
fuftic  berries  boitcdin  alum  water :  or,  foe  a  deep  orange, 
with  turmeric 

DvEiNG,  or  Staining,  ofWiod  fsr  mlayltig,  vanetr- 
ing^  If  f.  — Red  is  done  by  boiiin<;  the  wood  in  water  and 
alum;  then  t.uiiiL;  it  out,  addirii  ;ir:iz'l  to  the  liquor, 
and  giving  the  wood  another  boil  in  a.  Black,  by  brulh- 
irip  It  over  with  log-wood  boiled  in  vinegar,  hot;  then 
waihing  it  over  with  a  deco^ion  of  galls  and  copperas, 

till  it  be  of  the  hue  required.    Any  other  colour  may  be  I  flaining  u  green  by  any'bf  the  above  method?!,  and  then 

given  by  fqucczing  out  tho  moiflai'.'  of  horfc-dun^  fhro'  |  bruftiing  it  over  with  a  folution  of  pearl  afhes.  It  may 
a  ficvi:,  mixing  it  wiih  u.iioived  roche  alum  and  gum-  I  alfo  be  done  by  a  folution  of  indigo  procured  at  tM 
■rabic  ;  and  to  the  whole  adding  green,  blue,  or  any  dyers. 


llv  on  the  edges  of  the  dark  pans,  will  greatlv  in- 
creafe hnrh  the  heautv  of  the  woilc.  Mid  iti  lUnilitiide 
with  the  real  tortoife-uell. 
Dybiko,  orSTAiiriNG,  Paper  »r  Psrdrmmt  ytlhw,-» 

Paper  may  he  flalned  yellow  by  the  tiniHure  of  French 
berries,  prepared  by  boiling  them  in  water  with  a  little 
alum :  but  a  much  more  beautiful  yellow  may  be  ob- 
tained by  ufing  the  lindure  of  turmeric,  formed  by  in- 
fufmg  an  ounce  or  more  of  the  root,  powdered,  in  n 
pint  of  fpirit  of  wine.  Th's  my  be  made  to  pirc  any 
teint  of^xllow,  from  the  lightrlt  llraw  to  the  full  colour 
called  Irench  yellow;  and  will  equal  in  br-r|utiefi  the 
beft  dyed  filks.  If  yellow  be  wanted  of  a  warmer  or 
redder  caft,  annotto,  or  dragon's-blood,  oittft  be  add«i 
to  the  tinflurc. 

The  heft  method  of  ufing  thcfe,  and  the  following 
tinctarcj,  is  lo  fprcad  them  i  v<ti  on  ihe  paper  or  parch- 
ment b^  means  of  a  broad  brulh  ifi  the  manner  uied  in 
varniibing. 

Dyeino,  orSrArNiNC,  Paptr,  tr  Pardmmtt  rtd,-^ 
Paper  or  parchment  may  be  ftained  red  with  the  common 

red  ink.  It  may  be  (^nined  of  a  fcailet  hue  hy  tijiclure 
of  dragon's-blood  in  Ipint  of  wine;  but  this  will  not  be 

bright. 

^  A  very  fine  crimlba  ftain  may  be  given  to  {taper, 
tindtire  of  the  Indian  lake ;  which  may  be  made  hff  in- 

fufipf^  the  lake  fnmc  days  In  fp'rtt  of^ irine  j  and  thCB 
pouring  oiF  the  tinciure  from  the  dregs. 

Dyeing,  or  Staining,  Paper,  or  Parchmtvl,  grtrn. — 
Paper,  or  parchment,  may  be  uatned  green  by  a  folution 
of  verdigrife  In  vinegar }  or  by  the  eryftala  of  veidigrife 
di{rolved  in  water.  Ai  alfo  by  the  folution  of  copper  in 
aqua-fortis,  made  by  addinfr  filings  of  copper  gradually  to 
the  aqua  fnrtis,  till  no  ebullition  enfues;  OT  jpitit  Of  ialt 
may  be  uied  in  the  place  of  aqua-fortis. 

Dyeing,  or  Staining,  Fag^,  trPaniment,  I'uu. — 
A  blue  colour  may  be  given  to  paper  or  parchment  by 


other  colour  defigned  :  after  Aanding  two  or  three  days, 
pear-tree,  or  other  wood,  cut  to  the  thicknela  of  half  a 

crown,  \-  put  tnro  the  liquor  *ii.iling;  hot,  and  foffered 
to  remain  tiil  it  be  iuAciently  calourcd. 

Dyhino  ef  Bovf,  Ham,  tr  /v#r/.  — Black  is  performed 
ilecpiog  orafs  in  aqua-fortis  till  it  be  letumed  green : 
with  this  nie  bone,  &c.  ia  to  be  waftied  once  or  twice ; 
then  put  in  a  warmed  deco£^ion  of  log-wood  nnd  water. 
Circen  is  begun  by  boiling  the  bone,  &c.  in  alum-water  ; 
the;i  with  veidi;j:iife,  fal  ammoniac,  anil  white  wmc  vine- 
gar; keeping  it  hot  therein  till  iufficicntly  green.  Red 
Sa  begun  by  boiliflg  it  in  alum- water,  and  finifhcd  by  de- 
coAion  in  a  liquor  compounded  of  quick-lime  Aeeped  in 
rmin-water,  ftntoed,  and  to  every  pmt  an  ounce  of  braail- 
wood  added.  In  this  decofUoo  the  bOoe,  &C.  it  lO 
boiled  till  futnciently  red. 

Dyeing,  or  Staining,  Ham  t«  imiiate  TtrUifi'Shtll. 
^The  horn  to  be  dyed  muft  be  fu9i  prefled  into  proper 
|4ates,  fcaies,  or  other  flat  form  \  and  tne  following  mix- 
Cnre  prepared. 

**  Take  of  quick-limc  two  part;,  and  of  litharge  one 
part ;  temper  tbem  together  to  the  confiftence  ^f  a  foft 
paOe  with  foap-lye."  Put  this  pafi*  over  all  the  parts  of 


Dygjitc,  or  Staining,  flsj^,  «r  PanbmtnU  tmiige. 
—Stain  the  paper  or  parchment  of  a  full  yellow,  by 
means  of  the  tiii<fturc  of  turmeric  a?  ali  n  e  Ji  recced  ,  then 
brufh  it  over  with  a  folution  of  fixed  alicalinc  fait,  made 
by  difTolvin;;  half  an  ounce  of  pearl-aliics,  or  faltof  tttur, 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and-filtenng  the  folution* 

DvBiHG,  or  Staining,  Paper,  mr  Pardmna^  P"^* 
—  Paper  or  parchment  r^iay  be  fl^ii  cd  purple  hy  orchal  t 
or  by  a  tincture  of  log- wood,  i  he  juicc  of  ripe  privet- 
berriss,  exprefled,  wiH  ^fo  give  a  purple  djre  to  paper  or 
parchment. 
DYKE,  or  Dike.  See  the  article  Dike. 
DYNASTY,  among  ancient  hiftcrians,  fignilies  a 
race  or  fuccrffion  of  kintr?  of  the  fame  line  or  family  ; 
fuch  wrc  thedvnafties  of  Ktn'pt. 

DYSCRACY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  an  ill  habit 
or  ftate  of  the  hnmours,  aa  In  the  Icnrvjr,  jmifldiocp  , 
&c.  » 
DYSENTERY,  in  medicine,  an  evnleeratton  of  the 

intcflines,  attendtd  in  the  be:;inning  with  an  excretion  of 
a  biting,  bilious  humour,  afterwards  with  abrafions  of 
the  intefltnesi  and,  atlalt,  blood  in  moderate  qnaniitiea 
is  voided, 
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The  word  is  derived  Trom  the  Greek,  (npOltillg 
difficulty,  and  wTifA,  the  intefttnes. 

When  this  dil'cak-  is  attended  with  a  bloody  flux  and 
fevere  gripes,  the  intctiinc«  are  ctimmonljr  ulcerated,  ind 
difch.nge  blood}  which  cooei  away,  finneiilBes  with  li- 
quid excrements,  fotnetitnes  with  flioie  aoeompanied  with 
flcrtiy  parliclet.  The  patient  is  fctzed  with  frequent  ir- 
fitations  loficx)],  and  a  pain  of  the  anus  {  he  difcharges 
but  little  at  a  time,  and  his  pain  ii  iacrrafed  by  every 
flooli  and  as  this  difcale  arifes  from  an  iD6MBnMtica, 
there  is  always  Cum  degree  of  fever  with  it. 

Wherefore,  t»  come  to  m  cure,  the  firft  thing  (o  be 
done  is  to  draw  blood:  then  a  vomit  to  be  given,  for 
which  ipecatuanha  wine  is  very  proper,  and  to  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  every  third  or  fuurth  day. 

During  this  coarfe,  and  afterward,  atcdtcines  proper 
for  flopping  the  flax  and  healing  the  ulcevaied  mcoi' 
brants  are  to  be  adminiflercd  :  and  of  this  fort  I  know 
none  better  than  the  following  bolus,  compofed  of  the 
cordial  confedion  and  French  bole,  each  one  fciuple} 
Thebaic  extrafi,  one  c^in,  given  three  times  a  day. 

And  it  will  be  of  (ervice  to  injefi  clydcrs,  either  of 
fat  hrr  rh  with  the  addition  of  Venice- treacle  or  ele£luary 
«jt  Roiiiiuns,  or  of  the  white  decoSion  and  Aarch ;  or,  in 
plat  e  of  thi«  laft,  of  the  chalit  julep,  with  two  or  three 

£ rains  of  the  Thebaic  extraft,  when  occafion  re<jnirrs  it. 
•aftly,  I  recommend  an  ufcful  remarlc,  that  this  courfc  is 
fometimet  rendered  ineffedual  by  a  bad  habit  of  body. 
In  fuch  cafes,  to  the  foregoing  method  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  medicines  which  correct  the  humours ;  and  indeed 
fome  d<>fes  of  the  rhubarb,  with  »  fmall  proportion  of 
dulcified  mercnrf  fiibliaatc,  commonly  called  cakoiel, 
will  prove  verr  oonducive  to  that  end. 

Befidea'theie  difeaTca,  a  vomica,  or  intemal  Ittppura. 
tion,  is  fometimes  formed  in  the  ftomach.  This  ii)dted 
/eldom  happens,  but  yet  I  have  obfcrved  it  more  than 
oiice«  when  the  patient  vomited  up  a  olixtlue  of  blood 
andpurulent  matter  in  larec  ouantities. 

Tnecafe  it  terrifying  indeed  $  but  yet,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  it  is  not  attended  with  any  threat  danger  j  and  it  is 
cured  by  cnedicines  which  hea^  the  ulcerated  mem- 
branes, cfpeciaUjf  Loraislli'i  bai&m.  JMMV  Mmta  n 
Prttttpta. 

We  fhall  here  add  a  very  remarkable  cafe  of  ihit  kind, 
as  publifhed  by  Dr.  Grainger,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  a 
work  printed  at  Edinburgh,  entitled,  EJajs  and  Ohjerva- 
tim^  Phjfical  aid  Literary. 

**  Arfdale,  a  fiuul,  middle  aged,  but  intemperate 
foldier,  wal  feised  November  1751,  with  (hucrmg  and 
other  fymptoms  that  precede  an  acute  diiorder.  The 
day  following  he  went  frequently  to  ftool,  and  evactiated 
bltxxi  to  the  quantity  of  a  gill  every  quarter  of  jti  hour  : 
though  the  fever  was  ioaMiltderable,  yet,  as  he  was  ot  a 
fanguine  habit,  the loJICCt  WM  iwl  fiMved,  He  fM-aliuw- 
cdfiNaeipecacwm  vwutt}  wm  pntlj  purged  every  third 
day  with  rhabarb ;  and  had  fmail  qtnntltiet  of  opium  at 
bed'timc  to  hinder  his  rifing  in  the  night.  The  third 
week  his  fundament  came  dawn,  attended  with  but  littie 
|MtD,  luilcfs  when  he  went  to  ftool :  this  fympiom,  how- 
ever, was  timeottfly  removed  by  fomentatiopa  of  a  dc 
eoAion  of  oak-bark.  December;  hu  ftooli,  though  Icis 
frequent,  were  mixed  with  blood  and  mucus :  then  the 
gripes  fei?^  him  in  good  carneft,  fometimes  fixed  and 
torturing  like  a  ftitch  -[i  the  bartard  ribs,  at  other  times 
wandering  with  barborygmi,  now  as  it  were  twifting  hu 

Eits,  then  cutting  him  in  two,  as  he  exprelTed  it,  and 
ndine  him  forward.  They  were  always  moft  fevcre 
before  ftoo),  cafier  in  the  time  of  evacuation,  but  e aficft 
after.  W \ih  thcfc  fymptoms  were  complicated  a  dylury 
and  piles,  greatly  inBamed,  but  bleeding  none-  1  helc 
ftifinil  complaints  continued  almoft  equally  violent  for 
three  months,  although  V.  S.  emetics,  vitr.  antimon. 
cent,  mild  antiphloHtflic  purgatives,  opiates,  lubricating 
and  aftringcnt  remedies  were  ufirJ,  the  fymptoms  in- 
dicated. Opiates,  though  they  ealcd  him,  feidom  pro- 
cured undifturbed  repofe,  and  always  affi^fVed  his  head  ; 
this  confequence  of  laud,  was  nore  effedually  prevented 
by  half,  locatd.  than  any  thing  eUe.  Vomits  aKvays  re- 
lieved  him,  but  iiicreafcd  the  pain  of  the  hnemorroius 
Aitrtngenu,  though  ihey  bound  him  up  for  a  iiriic  time, 
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moft  genenllv  brought  on  afterw^.-.Js  1  more  frcqiie(>» 
inclination  to  llool,  with  intreafcd  tormina.  Clyftoi 
were  impraaicable  on  account  of  thepUca,  but  he  foand 
conhderablc  fervioe  from  the  milder  purgatives,  with  cj. 
lomel.  and  when  the  fwel ling  of  his  fundament  was  re. 
moved  by  fulphur  and  emollient,  difcutient  applicatiotij 
they  became  highly  ufcful.    Jn  the  fourth  month,  the 
region  of  the  ftomadi  fwtlled,  with  rcdnefs  of  his  fact 
efpccially  after  food,  and  continued  for  fix  ntooihs,  aU 
though  Its  removal  was  attempted  by  bitten ;  and  tlw 
bark,   (cailtioully  combined  with  purgatives)  muled 
claret,  and  camomile  tea,  while  proper  external  applica- 
tions were  not  forgotten.     April  and  M.iy,  the  ]»• 
morroids  and  dyfury  left  him  j  but  his  ilooJt  becaioa 
thinner,  more  acrid,  and  intolerably  fetid:  then  he  was 
fencd  with  a  hiccu,^,  his  face  looked  ghaflly,  his  cx;rr- 
mities  turned  cold ,  his  pulfe  became  quick,  fmail,  ure. 
gular,  and  his  gripes  were  rather  abated.  Evacuations 
in  theic  deplorable  circumilanccs  were  improper,  but 
finapiftn';  were  applied  to  the  folcs  of  his  feet ;  and  epj- 
fpaftics  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach  with  fome  lucrefs. 
A  bolus  of  bark,  caftor,  and  camphirc,  was  given  every 
third  hour,  and  waflu  d  down  with  a  ghh  of  mulled  cla- 
ret ;  his  ^uts  too  were  fomented  with  anodyne,  emol- 
lient, andantifcptit:  tlyfters.    By  thcfc  his  deadly  fymp- 
toms left  him  ;  he  could  fit  up  at  the  tire,  and  had  aot 
above  twelve  ftools  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which 
were  however  ftill  ichorous    I  could  not  (inJ  from  tne 
nurfc  that  he  ever  pafled  any  of  the  mIIous  cf  at  of  the 
guts,  thoutjh  fcybala  were  frequently  evacuated.  About 
the  end  of  May  he  was  able  to  walk  round  the  tampans 
of  Fort> William  \  and  he  told  he  thought  he  wooM 
recover,  were  he  fcnt  from  Lochaber.    On  th-s  he  was 
carried,  by  water,  to  the  Ille  of  Mull,  being  provided 
WKh  proper  medicines  to  forward  his  recovery.  Here, 
though  the  hiccup  and  facies  hippocratica  did  not  recur, 
yet  his  gripes  did  ;  and  he  purged  biood  and  worms  al- 
moft  inceHandj.   The  tatier  end  of  July  he  was  fent 
back  10  the  Fort  a  perfed  fkeleton ;  where,  though  I  am 
convinced  the  air  i.".  inferior  to  that  of  Caftle-Dowar:  m 
Muli  J  yet,  as  great  circ  was  taken  both  of  his  diet  and 
mtdicinfs,  he  palled  no  more  worms,  his  gripes  onir 
feized  him  at  ftool,  whither  he  went  much  more  feldoei 
than  formerly  ;  what  he  pal^  now  appeared  to  beow 
cus,  mixed  with  pu4  and  ftrcaks  f  f  blood.    Very  fmall 
dofcs  of  ipecccuan.  viz.  eight  grains  three  times  a  day 
were  then  admimAcnd  to  him  every  third  day;  but 
though  they  relieved  by  operating  both  up  and  down,  yet 
they  lickencd  him  fo  much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  fuhfti- 
tuic  a  bflJut  of  calomel,  over  night,  and  a  purging  ptilaa 
next  morning,  in  tlielr  place.   The  difcafe,  however, 
did  not  yield;  and  when  the  reijitnent  was  ordered  to 
m-iich  lor  Berwick- u^^on-T'wccd,  he  was  put  ..boatd  the 
veflel  that  carried  our  baggage.    This  was  a  hardv  ftep, 
confidering  his  weaknefs,  and  the  length  and  danger  of 
the  voyage}  but  he  could  not  be  carried  with  hit  com- 
radc^  over  the  Black  mountain,  and  he  deftred  to  die  any 
where,  rather  than  remain  in  I'ort- William.    Five  or 
fix  weeks  after  he  landed  at  Berwick,  hi*  ftools  wera 
more  numeioof,  and  ftill  very  paiufuL.  Somettma 
blood,  fometimes  llime,  Ibmethnes  ichor,  and  once  he 
pafTcd  a  ^rcat  quantity  of  hardened  excrements,  which 
relieved  htm  f>f  a  dull  pain  of  his  left  hypochondrr ;  hi? 
legs  1  '  ,     t  ni  -  li:,  fwcJlcd  and  pitted  to  the  touc'n,  and 
his  itomach  was  often  inAated.    Bitters,  with  fieel,  were 
prefcribed,  and  camomile  tea  drank  for  breakfall,  while 
the  utmoft  regard  was  had  to  diet ;  the  vitr.  antimon. 
was  again  tried,  and  alum  poflct  recommended.  The 
dyhiitcry  baffled  Jl  our  attempts;  and  now,  ddi^airnii: 
of  hi^  recovety,  1  ordered  him  to  drink  lime-water,  wiiti 
a  third  part  milk,  to  the  quantity  of  an  Englifb  pint  and 
a  half  every  day :  it  was  at  the  latter  end  of  November 
1 7  52.    In  three  days  time,  there  was  a  fenliUe  change  to 
the  better,  his  ftools  were  Icfs  frequent,  and  his  pains 
abated.    Encouraged  by  this  happy  beginning,  he  was 
ordered  to  drink  lib  iii.  of  lime-vrater  a-day.    This,  in 
three  weeks,  made  him  fo  cofttve,  that  i  waa  obliged  to 
clyfler  him,  end  diminiflb  rheaq.  cirie.  to  the  tiuantity 

firi<  ordered,  in  fix  weeks  from  his  tsl'tng  this  medi- 
cine, he  was  fo  ibgroughly  recovered,  that  he  was  dif- 
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nifled  the  horpiUl,  sind  foon  after  marched  to  his  com- 

Kf  at  Carlifl«,  where  he  ftill  enjoys  pateSt  health, 
e  diferJer  wa«  on  htm  full  fourtren  months  i  and  I 

have  rcafon  to  think  hU  rccovcrv  wai  chiifiv'  owing  to 
the  lime- water,  after  the  mc/ll  celebrated  antidylcntcrici 
bad  been  u(ed  in  vain. 

**  The  dyfentery  is  endemic  at  Maryburgh,  n^ar  Fort- 
Williamf  and  commonly  attended  with  procedentia  ant, 
piles,  dvfury,  abdominal  inflj:ions,  oidema's,  and  hiccup. 
Many  of  the  folditrs  died,  dpecially  the  more  intem- 
perate;  between  the  twentie  th  and  thirty  fifch  day  is 
the  fatal  period.  Thofe  who  died  had  mortifications  of 
the  great  gatt  t  it  heftn  with  us  about  the  latter  end  of 
Odober  (  aatumn  howmr  is  Ha  ufual  feafon  t  it  rages 
commonly  two  months,  though  many  have  it  alf  the 
winter,  and  I  always  obferved  them  worfl  in  rainy  wea- 
ther. It  may  be  worthwhile  to  obfcrve,  that  of  late  lime- 
water  principally  conduced  to  cure  an  officer  of  a  dyfen- 
tciy.  while  anotherwaa  c&Aually  cured  of  a  weakncis  in 
the  bladder,  bv  the  Aune  tcmcdv.'* 

DYSOREXY,  among  phy hcians,  denotes  a  want  of 
appetite,  proceeding  from  a  weakly  Aomach.  See  Appe- 
tite. 

DYSPEPSY,  in  pbyfic,  a  difficulty  of  digeftion  ;  or 
,  rather  a  depnved  digeftion,  when  the  aliments  in  the 
fiomach,  for  want  of  a  due  ftrength  in  the  digeftivc  or- 
ntu,  follow  their  fponuneous  tendency,  and  coatnA  in 
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The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  Ivf,  ioiponkig 
difficult,  or  bad,      wIms  to  corred. 
DYSPNOEA,  in  phvSc,  a  diffculty  of  bicatbing. 

The  word  is  derived  trom  the  Greek,  /v«,  difficult, 

and  i^-fiu,  to  breathe. 

A  difficulty  of  breathing  may  be  cauled  by  any  thing 
that  can  affiect  any  part  of  the  thorax,  particularly  the 
heart,  large  arteries,  and  lung!),  by  crude  tubercles,  vo> 
mica's,  p^ypures,  and  feveral  other  diforders. 

DYSURIA,  in  medicine,  i  difficulty  of  making  urine, 
att;nded  with  a  fcnfatifn  of  heat  and  pain. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  /y^,  importiog 
painful,  and  vf»i>,  urine. 

This  difeafis  is  diftiogutflied  from  a  ftrangury,  as,  in 
the  tatter,  the  urine  is  votded  by  only  a  drop,  as  it  were, 
at  a  time,  but,  however,  with  pain  ;  and  from  an  ifchury, 
as  in  this  diforder,  there  is  an  aJmoft  toul  fuppreilion  of 
urine. 

DYTISCUS,  water-beetle,  in  soology,  m  geniu  of 
infeds  of  the  oHer  of  the  coleoptera,  the  anleniui  «f 

which  are  (lender  and  fetaceous,  and  dieir  fctt  fmUTi 
for  fwimming.    See  Coleoptera. 

Authors  enumerate  a  great  many  fpecies  of  this 
animal,  among  which  is  die  great  water-beetle,  the 
largeil  of  all  European  beetles,  being  an  indi  and  an  half 
in  length,  and  all  over  of  a  deqp  and  bnevhit  ^bQr 
black. 
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